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PREFACE 


In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionaky  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  the 
Editor  desires,  first  of  all,  to  thank  his  colleagues  and  contributors  for  the  interest 
that  they  have  taken  in  the  work.  He  desires,  further,  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  reception  which  the  first  volume  has  met  with.  All  concerned  in  it  are  ready  to 
confess  that  the  task  of  producing  a  Dictionary  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  really 
worthy  of  its  subject  has  been  beyond  them.  And  they  have  felt  this  only  the  more 
as  the  work  has  proceeded.  But  reviewers  have  generously  recognized  the  fact  that 
no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Dictionary  as  worthy  as  possible ;  and  the 
public  everywhere,  but  especially  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  have  responded.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  second  volume  will  be  found  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  first. 

The  Appendix  belongs  to  the  original  idea.  It  was  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  the  articles  which  it  contains  should  be  placed  in  a  group,  apart  from  the 
general  alphabetical  order. 
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LIST  OF  ABBEEVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc.  =  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic, 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  —  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

of.  =  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Eloliist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.=  English. 

Eth.  =  Ethiopic. 

f .  =  and  following  verse  or  page  :  as  Ac  10^'*. 

tl'.  =and  following  verses  or  pages  :  as  Mt  IP 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic, 

Hex.  =Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J  =  Jahwist, 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jerus.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus, 


LXX  =  Septnagint. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text, 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =  Onkelos. 

0T  =  Old  testament. 

P  =  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian, 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phanician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Kom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =Symmachus. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

Talm.  =  Talmud. 

Targ.  =  Targum. 

Theod.  =Theo<lotion. 

TR  =  Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vulg.  =  Vulgate. 

WH  =  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


IL  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis, 

Ex  =  Exodus, 

Lv  =  Leviticus, 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Jos  =  Joshua. 

Jg  =  Judges. 

Ru  =  Rutli. 

1  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K  =  l  and  2  Kings. 

1   Ch,   2    Ch  =  1    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est  =  Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 
1    Es,   2   Es  =  l    and    2      To  =  Tobit. 
Esdras.  Jth  =  Judith. 


Ca  =  Canticles, 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jeremiah. 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob^Obadiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nab  =  Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag  =  Haggai. 
Zee  =  Zechariah. 
Mal  =  Malachi. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach   or   Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


Sus  =  Susanna. 

Bel  =  Bel       and       the 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac=l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


Mt  =  Matthew. 
Mk  =  Mark. 
Lk  =  Luke. 
Jn  =  John. 
Ac  =  Acts. 
Ro  =  Romans. 
1   Co,    2   Co  =  1 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  Philippians. 
Col  =  Colossians. 


Neio  Testament. 

1   Th,   2  Th  =  1    and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1    Ti,    2    Ti  =  1   and   2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus.  _ 
Philem  =  Philemon, 
and  2     He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja  =  James. 

1  P,  2P  =  1  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  English  Versions 


\Vyc.=Wyclif's  Bible  (NT  c.   1380,  OT  c.   1382, 

Purvey 's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.=Tindale's  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Gov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,    or   Rog.=  Matthew's   (i.e.  prob.  Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great  =  Cranmer's  'Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.  =  Taverner's  Bible  1539. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.=Tomson's  NT  1576. 

Rhem,  =Rhemish  NT  1582. 

Don.  =  Douay  OT  1609. 

AV  =  Authorized  Version  1611. 

A Vm  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV  =  Autli.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  For  the  Literature 


AHT— Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

.(4  J^S'-L  =  American  Journal   of   Sem.   Lang,    and 

Literature. 
^J'TA  =  American  Journal  of  Theology. 
^r=Altes  Testament. 
BL  =  Bampton  Lecture. 
£if=  British  Museum. 
i^i?P=;  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 
CIG  =  Coi'pus  Inscriptionum  Grjecaruni. 
OIL  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum. 
C/,S'=  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 
(707"= Cuneiform  Inscrijitions  and  the  OT. 
Di?— Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
DCA  =  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
^i?i  =  EncyclopaHlia  Biblica. 
£'i?7-= Encyclopiwlia  Britannica. 
^G2'=Ex2)ositor's  Greek  Testament. 
EHH^'Esivly  History  of  the  Helirews. 
ERE  =  Encyclopanlia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
ExpT=  Expository  Times. 
G^4P=Geographie  des  alten  Palastina. 
GG^^  =G6ttingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
(rGV=Nachrichten  der  konigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen. 
(TJ'F'=Geschichte  des  Jlidischen  Volkes. 
(rF/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
HE  A  =  Handworterbuch    des   biblischen    Alter- 

tums. 
/rC^l/=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
-ff^=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
i/G^/fX  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
111=  History  of  Israel. 
/rJP  =  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HP J[=B.istory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
i/^PV=  Hebrew  Proper  Names. 
HJVB  =  Handworterbuch. 
ICC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 
/•/G  =  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte. 
JBL =Jonvnii\  of  Biblical  Literature. 
J"Z) r/i=Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Tlieologie. 
JE  =  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
JQR  =  Jewish.  Quarterly  Review. 
./P^.S'= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
JSL  —  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
J'7'A,.%  =  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 
A''^7'=Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
AGP=Keilinschriften  u.  Geschiehtsforschung. 
A'/5=  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek. 
LB  =  The  Land  and  the  Book. 
iC£^= Literarisches  Centralblatt. 


iOr=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
LT=Liie    and    Times    of    Jesus    the    Messiah 

[Edei'sheim]. 
i)/AZ)PF=Mittheilungen     u.     Nachrichten     d. 

deutschen  Pal.-Vereins. 
NHWB  =  Neuhebrjiisches  Worterbuch. 
A'^A'Z^Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
CV=Otium  Norvicense. 
OP  =  Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
OTJC =The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
PP  =  Polychrome  Bible. 
PEF~  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
FEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
PPA'  =  Real-Encykloj)adie  fiir  protest.  Tlieologie 

und  Kirche. 
(?PP  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
ii?P  =  Revue  Biblique. 
RE  =  Realencyklopiidie. 
REJ=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
PP=  Records  of  the  Past. 
P»S' =  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
R  WB  =  Realworterbuch. 
»S'P£'= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
6'P(9r  =  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
-SA'or  r.SA'=Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken. 
,S'P  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

,S7rP= Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ =liheo\.  Literaturzeitung. 
r/ir=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 
T'S'= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
TU =Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 
IF^ /=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
TrZ/irJ/= Wiener    Zeitschrift    fiir     Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  Z^r  IF = Zeitschrift   fiir  die    Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
.Z'Z)J/G  =  Zeitschrift     der     Deutschen     Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft. 
ZZ)P  F=  Zeitschrift    des     Deutschen    Palastina- 

Vereins. 
Z/r.S'P- Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZKW    or    ZKWL  =  Zeitschrift    fiir    kirchliche 

Wissenschaft  und  kirchl.  Leben. 
ZVTlF=Zeitsclirift   fiir   die   Neutest.    Wissen- 
schaft. 
Zr/i/ir= Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to  :  as  KAT\  LOT^ 
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DICTIONARY    OF    CHRIST 
AND    THE    GOSPELS 


LABOUR.— The  verb  Komdv  in  NT  Greek  signi- 
fies not  only  the  weariness  produced  by  constant 
toil  (see  Jn  4*  KeKoinaKws),  which  is  the  idea  attach- 
ing to  the  word  in  classical  writings  (cf.  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Lex.  s.v.)  ;  it  also  has  reference  to  the  toil 
itself  (cf.  Mt  628  1128,  Lk  5'  122^,  Jn  438),  ^nd  some- 
times to  its  result  in  the  field  of  operations  (6  ovx 
vfieh  KeKowiaKaTe^Tov  kowov  in  Jn  4^*8).  This  ex- 
tension in  the  use  of  the  word  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  NT,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
l)orrowed  from  the  LXX.  We  find  it  employed, 
for  instance,  in  Joshua  (24^^).  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  this  passage  and  was 
even  conscious  of  a  parallel  between  Himself  and 
the  warlike  leader  of  Israel's  armies,  who  brought 
the  nation  into  a  land  on  the  development  of 
which  they  spent  no  wearisome  toil  {e(p'  ^v  ouk 
eKoiria(ya.Te,  k.t.X.).  The  perfection  of  Christ's 
liuman  nature  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of  this 
word  in  the  Johannine  narrative  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (Jn  4^),  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
record  of  this  incident  is  peculiar  to  that  writing 
(see  Westcott's  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc). 

Closely  allied  to  this  word  is  epyd^ecrdaL  and  its 
cognates,  ^pydrrjs  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Gospels,  and  ^pyaffia  almost  peculiar  to  the  Lukan 
writings.  The  last  mentioned  word  not  only  im- 
plies the  business  or  trade  by  which  men  gain  their 
livelihood  (Ac  192-*),  but  includes  in  its  meaning 
the  resultant  gain  or  profit  accruing  (see  Ac  16^^-  ^^), 
and  sometimes  the  trouble  or  toil  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  (Lk  12^8)  ^n  ethical  content 
is  imported  into  the  word  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  41"), 
just  as  is  done  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  Avhere  a  Latin- 
ism  (56s  epyacriav)  is  employed  to  emphasize  the 
warning  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  the  conciliation 
of  an  adversary.  '  In  medical  language  it  was  used 
for  the  making  of  some  mixture,  the  mixture  itself 
— the  work  of  digestion  and  that  of  the  lungs,'  etc. 
(Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke,  p. 
243).  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  word  is  found  in  the  LXX  (cf.  e.g.  Wis 
13'"),  where  St.  Luke  may  have  become  familiar 
with  its  uses.  A  similar  spiritual  significance  fre- 
quently attaches  to  the  words  Koiriav,  kowo^,  and 
ipydrr)!  in  the  Gospel  narratives  (cf.  Jn  4^8,  jyjt,  9^'^^- 
=  Lk  192,  Mt  10i»  =  Lk  10^  1327). 

Considerations  like  these  show  us  clearly  in 
what  spirit  Jesus  claimed  the  active  support  of 
His  followers.     Theirs  was  to  be  no  half-hearted 


allegiance.  They  were  expected  to  work  in  His 
cause  ceaselessly  and  in  spite  of  weariness,  for  the 
field  of  operations  was  large  and  the  toilers  few 
(oi  ipydrai  oXiyoi,  6  depicffibs  iroXvs,  Mt  Q^'^Lk  102). 
The  conditions  as  to  remuneration  which  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  field-labourer  held  good 
in  the  case  of  those  who  preached  the  Gospel  (fi^tos 
yap  6  ipydr-qs  rrjs  rpocpris  avTov,  Mt  10'",  cf.  Lk  10'). 
His  disciples  were  reminded  that  they  were  the 
successors  of  a  long  line  of  toilers  who  sowed  the 
seed,  of  which  they  were  about  to  reap  the  fruit 
{&W01  KiKOTn.dKacnv,  (cat  uyiiets  eh  rbv  Kdirov  avrQv  elcreXr)- 
MdaTf,  Jn  4=^8). 

This  is  a  thought  which  has  a  large  place  in  the  Pauline 
conception  of  Christian  work,  and  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul 
enhances  the  dignity  of,  as  it  supplies  the  motive  power  which 
guides  and  strengthens,  the  toiler  (cf.  toXXo,  ixo-riaa-iy  h  Kupiai, 
Ro  1612 ;  see  also  1  Co  I510,  Gal  411,  Ph  216,  Col  129,  1  Th  512). 
With  this  conception  of  laborious  effort  as  the  norm  of  Chris- 
tian life  we  may  compare  what  is  told  of  Rabbi  Judah  in  the 
Midrash  on  Genesis,  who  sat  labouring  '  in  the  law  '  before  the 
Babylonish  synagogue  in  Zipper  (Bereshith  Rabba,  §  33).  We 
are  reminded  of  the  exhortation  respecting  those  '  who  labour 
(0/  xoTiUvTii)  in  the  word  and  in  teaching'  (1  Ti  5I'?).  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  here  to  those  incidental 
statements  which  picture  for  us  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and 
his  companions  working  day  by  day  to  supply  their  physical 
necessities  (1  Co  412  x.<rriSyiv',  cf.  96,  1  Th  29,  2  Th  38). 

Not  only  does  the  life  of  Jesus  exhibit  the  great 
example  of  self-sacrificing  labour  for  the  sake  of 
the  souls  of  men  ;  it  furnishes,  moreover,  the  prin- 
ciple that  human  life  in  all  its  phases  is,  at  its 
best,  a  life  of  service.  In  its  earliest  stages  obedi- 
ence to  parental  authority  (Kal  fjv  viroTaaaonevoi 
avroU,  Lk  2^')  leads  the  way  to  willing  obedience 
to  a  primal  and  fundamental  law  which  conditions 
man's  living  to  the  full  his  present  life  (see  Gn  3'" 
if  idpuiTi  Tov  irpocribvov  cov  (pdyrj  tov  dprov  aov,  k.t.X.). 

The  question  of  His  Galiljean  neighbours  who 
were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  Jesus' 
early  life,  '  Is  not  this  the  worker  in  wood  ? ' 
(6  TiKTwv,  Mk  6^),  shows  clearly  how  fully  He 
adopted  this  principle  as  regulating  the  prepara- 
tory discipline  of  His  young  manhood.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  it  was  amongst  that  class  which  is 
dependent  for  its  livelihood  upon  its  capacity  for 
physical  labour  and  endurance  that  Jesus  gained 
His  most  thoughtful,  whole-hearted  adherents  (cf. 
Mk  116-20  =  Mt4'8-22,  Li^  55ff.)^  ^vhile  many  of  His 
most  beautiful  and  effective  similes  are  taken  from 
the  surroundings  of  the  busy  life  (cf.  Jn  4^"^-,  Lk 
102f-,  Mt  O^T'-  201-15  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  He 
reserved  His  profoundest  commiseration  for  those 
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upon  whom  superfluous  wealth  had  imposed  a 
selfish  idleness  (see  Mt  1923ff-  =  Mk  lO'^^^ff.^  lj^  IQ^^f^-), 
and  perhaps  the  most  caustic  remark  in  connexion 
with  the  life  led  by  the  unjust  steward  was  that 
in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  for  honest 
physical  work  (aKd-n-Teiv  ovk  iVxi'w,  Lk  16^). 

The  remarkable  apocryphal  addition  to  Lk  6*  found  in  Codex 
Bezoe  (D),  while  primarily  having  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
controversy,  may  not  be  without  its  bearing  on  this  question. 
This  passajje  relates  that  Jesus  '  seeing  a  certain  man  working 
on  the  Sabbath  day  said  to  him,  "  (),  man,  if  thou  indeed 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the 
law."  '  Westcott  believes  that  this  saying  '  rests  on  some  real 
incident'  (see  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
App.  C)  ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  underlying  these  words  is  not 
out  of  harmony  \vith  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  known  atti- 
tude towards  the  active  life  of  busy  service.  Whether  any  man's 
labour  is  a  blessing  or  not  to  himself  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  he  knows  what  he  does  and  recognizes  its  bearing 
upon  his  whole  life  and  character  (cf .  il  alha,;  m  the  passage  just 
quoted,  wliere  there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  relation 
between  the  work  done  and  the  doer  of  that  work  [see  Cremer's 
Biblico-Theol.  Lexicon  of  NT  Greek,  p.  229]). 

A  charge,  which  has  been  brought  again  and 
again  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  that  it  is 
too  exclusive  in  its  other  -  worldliness  to  be  of 
l^ractical  value  in  the  midst  of  life's  stern  realities. 
Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that  such 
an  accusation  misinterprets  completely  the  moving 
spirit  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Church's  history  there  was  a  grave  danger  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  degenerating  into  idle  dreamers 
and  useless  busybodies  (irepiepyoi,  1  Ti  5^^,  cf.  2  Th 
3^1).  Against  this  abuse  St.  Paul  felt  compelled 
repeatedly  to  contend  (cf.  Eph  4-^,  1  Th  4^^),  while 
he  set  the  e.xample  in  his  own  life  of  unflagging 
industry  (see  Ac  18^  etc.).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  restatement  of  the  law  of  social  econ- 
omics ('  if  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,' 
2  Th  3^")  St.  Paul  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  life  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  modern  problems  can 
fail  to  note  how  completely  the  future  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  bound  up  with  her  attitude 
towards  the  labour  question.  Year  by  year  that 
question  assumes  graver  proi^ortions  as  the  danger 
of  a  complete  breach  between  emjjloyer  and  em- 
ployed becomes  more  formid.able.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  loyal  subject 
of  'the  Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation,'  that  in  the 
true  interests  of  Christian  development  and  pro- 
gress a  real  active  harmony  of  aims  and  aspirations 
between  capital  and  labour  must  be  established. 
Representatives  of  both  must  be  taught  that  the 
only  solution  of  problems  which  seem  to  baffle 
them  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  at 
bottom  all  hunum  life  is  true  and  sacred  according 
as  it  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  service.  Jesus, 
who  employed  labourers  in  fields  of  activity  selected 
by  Himself  (cf.  Mt  10^),  points  out  distinctly  the 
complete  identification  of  employer  and  employed 
as  being  the  root  idea  underlying  all  vital  jirogress 
(8s  dv  d4\7]  iv  v/j.7v  elvai  irpCoTOs  '^crrai  v/xwt>  dov\os,  Mt 
2027,  cf.  Mk  W^).  Nor  is  the  Incarnation  above 
the  sphere  of  this  universal  law.  The  Son  of  ]Man 
Himself  {wawep)  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve 
{5iaKoi'Tja-ai),  yielding  up  even  His  life  for  the  sake 
of  His  fellow-men  (Xvrpov  avrl  ttoWGjv,  Mk  10*^  = 
Mt2028;  cf.  Lk2226'-). 

'  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire '  (Lk  10^)  is 
a  basal  principle  both  broad  and  deep.  It  does 
not  mean  either  that  the  employer's  liability  to  his 
servant  is  discharged  when  he  has  paid  him  his 
stipulated  wage,  or  that  the  latter's  duty  to  his 
master  ends  with  the  outward  fulfilment  of  a  set 
task.  Personal  relationship  involving  mutual  re- 
,  sponsibility  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  Chris- 
.  tian  solution  of  this  economic  problem.  For  the 
labourer  is  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  bond- 


servant but  of  a  friend,  and  is  to  be  recognized  as 
such  (ovK^Tt.  \e7a)  i/yotas  SovXovs  .  .  .  v/j.ds  de  eiprjKa 
^LXovs,  Jn  15^''). 

Literature. — See  three  remarkable  addresses  on  social  service 
by  Westcott  in  his  Christian  Aspects  of  Life,  especially  that  on 
'The  Christian  Law,'  in  which  he  quotes  from  Bishop  'Tucker  of 
Uganda  the  salutation  ordinarily  addressed  in  that  country  to  a 
man  engaged  in  manual  labour,  'Many  thanks;  well  done.' 
Consult  also  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  W.  H. 
M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and  Toil,  p.  209;  E.  Griffith- Jones, 
Economics  of  Jesus  (1905) ;  and  The  Citizen  of  To-morroiv  (ed. 
S.  E.  Keeble),  esp.  ch.  vi.  with  the  bibliography  on  p.  123. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
LAKE  OF  GENNESARET.— See  Sea  of  Galilee. 

LAMB.— See  Animals  (vol.  i.  p.  64'^),  Names 
AND  Titles  of  Christ,  and  Sheep. 

LAME. — This  word,  perhaps  originally  meaning 
bruised,  signifies  a  cri^jpled  or  disabled  condition 
caused  by  injury  to  or  defect  of  a  limb  or  limbs  ; 
specifically  walking  with  difficulty,  inefficient  from 
injury  or  defect,  unsound  or  impaired  in  strength. 
It  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
efficiency, such  as  inadequate  excuses,  or  verses 
which  offend  against  the  laws  of  versification. 
The  term  embraces  all  varieties  of  defect  in  walk- 
ing arising  from  various  causes,  and  includes  halt- 
ing and  maimed  (see  artt. ),  which  are  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  lameness. 

The  Greek  word  is  xaAoj,  from  obsolete  ydcu  or  ^aXan;  (to 
loosen,  slacken),  which  is  tr.  '  lame  '  in  Mt  lis  1530.  31  oii'i,  Lk  722 
1413  ;  but  in  other  passages  for  no  apjiarent  reason  the  same 
word  is  translated  'halt.'  In  Jn  53  x'^^-'^"  is  rendered  'halt' 
without  any  indication  that  a  special  species  of  lameness  is 
intended,  where  the  description  is  quite  general  as  in  the  above 
passages.  In  Mk  943-45  it  is  used  synonymously,  with  xuXXo;, 
where  a.ia.rrr,()o?  might  have  been  expected  in  both  cases,  seeing 
that  the  injury  referred  to  is  the  definite  cutting  off  of  the  hand 
or  foot.  zi/AXo;  is,  however,  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  hand,  while  x^^oV  more  specifically  has  to  do  with  lameness 
in  the  foot  or  feet.  In  Mt  188  we  have  ;t_«Ai)v  v,  xuX^ev — trans- 
posed in  the  authorities  followed  by  RV,  making  the  corre- 
spondence between  x.^ip  and  xvXXov,  and  to'u;  and  xi^^''- 

Healing  of  the  lame  was  a  characteristic  work 
of  Christ.  Among  the  multitudes  that  gathered 
round  Him  seeking  restoration  for  various  ailments 
were  jn-obably  sufferers  from  many  different  kinds 
of  lameness  (as  Mt  15^",  Lk  7"-).  Jn  5^  gives  a 
comprehensive  list  of  such  sick  jjersons,  including 
the  feeble,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  withered 
(TrXrjdos  Twv  do'devovvTwv,  rixpXQv,  xwAcDy,  ^ijpwv).  Prob- 
ably these  miscellaneous  cases  would  include  those 
suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  from  in- 
firmities having  a  nervous  origin,  many  of  which 
resulted  in  a  withering  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
bodily  frame.  It  is  significant  that  Jesus  is 
never  said  to  have  restored  the  dvdir-qpoi,  the 
badly  mutilated  —  deprived  of  their  limbs  (see 
Maimed).  T.  H.  Wright. 

LAMECH. — Father  of  Noah,  mentioned  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3^^. 

LAMENTATION  (dprivos,  epyveii').—An  expres.sion 
of  sorrow  accompanied  by  wailing  and  other  demon- 
strations of  grief.  It  is  as.sociated  in  Jn  16"''  with 
weeping,  and  also  in  Lk  23-',  in  the  case  of  the 
women  accompanying  the  Saviour  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion. It  is  applied  equally  to  sorrow  for  the 
dead  and  to  grief  for  approaching  disaster  (Mt  2^**, 
Jn  1620,  Lk  2327),  and  it  is  referred  to  by  the  Lord 
as  one  of  the  common  games  of  children. 

When  a  death  occurred,  it  was  intimated  at  once 
by  a  loud  wail  which  is  described  (Mk  5^^)  as  accom- 
panied by  a  'tumult,'  and  this  lamentation  was 
renewed  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Oriental 
demonstrations  of  grief  are  very  vivid.  Mourners 
hang  over  the  lifeless  form  and  beg  for  a  response 
from  its  lips.  When  a  young  person  dies  un- 
married, part  of  the  ceremony  of  mourning  is  a 
form  of  marriage  (see  art.  MOURNING).     Lamenta- 
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tion  for  the  dead  was  also  accompanied  by  beating 
the  breast  and  tearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  by  rend- 
ing the  garments  (see  Rending  of  Garments) 
and  fasting.  W.  H.  Rankin E. 

LAMP. — There  are  two  words  in  the  tiospels 
translated  'lamp,'  \vxfoi  and  Xa/xirds.  The  former 
(RV  'lamp,'  AV  'candle')  is  used  Mt  o'^,  Mk  4-', 
Lk  8'*  of  the  usual  means  of  lighting  a  house.  In 
Mt  6--  the  eye,  as  the  source  of  light,  the  organ 
by  which  light  is  appreciated,  is  called  the  lamp 
(RV  ;  A V  '  light ')  of  the  body.  In  Jn  5»s  the  same 
word  is  applied  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  not  the 
eternal  light  ((puis,  Jn  P),  but  the  burning  and  shin- 
ing lamp  kindled  by  it  and  bearing  witness  to  it. 

The  word  Xafxirds  occurs  in  Jn  18'',  where  it  is 
rendered  'torch.'  It  is  also  used  in  tlie  jjarable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins,  Mt  25,  where  it  would  be  better 
translated  'torch.'  In  Ea.stern  countries  the  torch, 
like  the  lamj),  is  fed  with  oil,  wbich  is  carried  in 
small  vessels  constructed  for  tlie  purpose  {dyyeiov, 
Mt  25^).     See  Candle,  Light,  Torch. 

Literature.— Trench,  Si/nonyms,  ,\lvi. ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt. 
'  Lamp '  and  '  Lantern ' ;  Edersheini,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  455  flf.  ; 
H.  J.  van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands  and  Customs,  p.  132 ;  W.  M. 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  iii.  472. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 
LANE.— See  Street. 

LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST.— Recent  historical 
and  critical  research  has  narrowed  the  ground 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cover  in  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  language  spoken  by 
Christ.  It  has  ruled  Hebrew  out  of  court.  The 
practically  unanimous  verdict  of  recent  scholars 
is  that,  considerably  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
though  when  is  uncertain,  Hebrew  had  ceased  to 
be  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  its  jjlace  as  the  ver- 
nacular had  been  taken  by  Aramaic,  the  language 
represented  in  OT  by  Ezr  48-i«  7'-■-^  Jer  10",  and 
Dn  2^-7-®,  and  mistakenly  named  '  Chaldee.' 

The  transition  from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  in- 
volved no  great  linguistic  revolution,  as  it  was 
simply  a  transition  from  one  Semitic  language  to 
another,  and  that  a  closely  cognate  one.  It  was, 
however,  only  very  gradually  effected,  and  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  predominance  to  which  Aramaic 
attained  in  Western  Asia  during  the  Persian  period, 
coming,  as  it  did,  to  be,  with  dialectical  differences, 
the  lingua  communis  from  the  Eujihrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  While,  however,  Aramaic  thus 
gradually  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  living  tongue 
of  Palestine,  and  by  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  had  probably  reached  a  position  of  ascend- 
ency, if  it  had  not  gained  entire  possession  of  the 
field,  yet  Hebrew  remained,  though  with  some  loss 
of  its  ancient  purity,  the  language  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  language  in  Avhich  Prophet  and  Psalmist 
wrote,  and  as  the  language  of  the  books  ultimately 
embraced  in  the  OT  Canon,  continued  to  be  read, 
with  an  accompanying  translation  into  Aramaic, 
in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  diligently  studied  by 
the  professional  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  Christ  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  had  thus  access  to 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 

With  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  there  came 
a  fresh  disturbance  of  the  linguistic  situation. 
Thenceforward  (ireek  entered  into  competition 
with  Aramaic.  And  though,  as  a  non-Semitic 
language,  the  adoption  of  Greek  could  not  come  so 
readily  to  the  Jews  as  Aramaic,  yet  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Greek  thus  lay.  For  not  only  was  it  the  official 
language  alike  of  the  Lagid,  Seleucid,  and,  after 
the  Maccabfean  interregnum,  of  the  Idumwan- 
Roman  rulers  to  whom  the  Jews  were  successively 


subject;  but  its  cause  was  furthered  by  the 
Hellenizing  policy  which  these  rulers  generally 
followed,  and  by  the  existence,  more  or  less,  all 
through  of  a  party  among  the  Jcavs  themselves 
favourable  to  that  policy.  The  result  on  the 
linguistic  situation  of  the  political  conditions  thus 
obtainmg  cannot  be  certainly  determined  from  the 
historical  data  bearing  directly  thereon.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  whatever  headway  Greek  may 
have  made  before  the  Maccakean  revolt,— wliicii 
was  a  revolt  against  the  Hellenizing  policy  referred 
to,  as  pushed  to  extremes  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
—it  suffered  a  decided  set-back,  and  was  practi- 
cally expelled  the  country  during  the  Maccaba-an 
regime.  And  though  it  had  again  made  consider- 
able progress  by  the  time  of  Christ,  and  especially 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  the  (jireat,  who 
particularly  affected  Greek  culture,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  political  conditions  were  such  as 
to  secure  for  it  the  ascendency  claimed  by  some 
scholars,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his  book, 
Greek  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His  A2wstles. 

At  the  time  of  Christ,  then,  Palestine  was  bi- 
lingual, Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic  being,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  spoken.  The  question,  therefore, 
to  be  ansAvered  is.  Which  of  these  languages  did 
Christ  speak,  or,  if  He  knew  and  spoke  both,  which 
of  them  did  He  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  employ 
as  the  vehicle  of  His  teaching?  Consideration 
need  be  given  to  the  question  only  in  its  latter 
form.  For,  as  undoubtedly  spoken  by  some  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  the  language  of  perhajis 
the  great  majority  of  His  countrymen  scattered 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  as  the  predominant 
language  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile 
world  in  Palestine  and  of  that  Gentile  world  itself, 
which,  though  wide,  was  not  yet  wider  than  He 
conceived  the  scope  of  His  mission  to  be,  and  i;s, 
besides,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
of  the  OT,  which  had  no  doubt  acquired  consider- 
able popularity,  it  niay  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  Christ  would  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  be  able,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
speak  it.  Was  it,  then,  Aramaic  or  Greek  that 
Christ  habitually  employed  in  His  public  ministry  ? 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  the  two  languages  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  so  far  as  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  such  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  as  is 
available.  And  this  evidence,  though  someA\hat 
meagre,  is  decisive  for  Aramaic.  That  furnished 
by  the  reported  words  of  Christ  Himself  does  not 
go  very  far,  but  yet  goes  some  length  towards  that 
conclusion.  All  that  it  certainly  establishes  is 
that  Christ  knew  Aramaic,  and,  apart  from  His 
emj^loyment  of  Aramaic  terms  and  proper  names, 
on  which  perhajjs  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  as  these 
terms  and  jjroper  names  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  Greek-speaking  Jews, 
expressed  Himself  in  Aramaic  on  three  difl'erent 
occasions.  The  thrrc  expressions  are:  (\)  Take  id  d 
Kovfi,  the  Gr.  transliteration  of  the  Aram.  t<ri-j!^  or 
C'p  xn''?!?  Mk  5^*^ ;  (2)  i(p(padd,  euphonic  for  the  Aram. 
nnsriN  Mk  1^ ;  and  (3)  ifKel  ijXei  Xa/xd  aa^axOavei 
(Mt  27'*®),  or  according  to  JNlk  15^"*  i\oil,  eXooi,  Xe/xd 
(rajSaxGavei,  the  Aram,  -m^'i'  n?^  'ri^??  "■■'^??  or  'h>t  "^n. 
How  these  three  Aramaic  expressions  alone  came 
to  be  preserved  is  matter  of  conjecture.  An 
obvious  explanation  is  that  they  alone  were 
preserved  because  they  were  exceptional,  Greek 
being  the  language  for  the  most  part  used  by 
Christ.  That,"  however,  is  not  the  only  possible 
explanation.  More  probable  is  it  that  they  alone 
were  preserved  because  associated  with  moments 
of  exceptional  emotion  on  Christ's  part,  and  there- 
fore felt  to  be  exceptionally  precious.  The  cry 
upon  the  cross  was  peculiarly  a  cry  de  profundis. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  Christ,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  was  unwontedly  moved,  for 
it  is  said  that  '  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed.' 
And,  though  it  is  not  stated,  the  spectacle  of 
Jairus'  child-daughter  lying  cold  yet  beautiful  in 
death,  was  calculated  to  touch  profoundly  the 
heart  of  the  great  Child-Lover. 

The  two  main  sources  of  direct  evidence  con- 
clusively proving  the  predominance  of  Aramaic  as 
the  popular  language,  are  the  i^ooA;  of  Acts  and  the 
Works  of  Jonephus. 

1.  In  Ac  P"  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
suicide  of  Judas  in  the  field  which  he  had  pur- 
chased 'with  the  reward  of  iniquity,'  'And  it  was 
known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  ;  inso- 
much as  that  field  is  called  in  their  own  tongue 
{rri  SiaX^KTu  avrCv)  Akeldama.'  Now  Akcldama  is 
the  Aram,  n^t  %n,  and  points  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  Aramaic  had  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  ver- 
nacular, but  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  the 
popular  language,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem. Equally  conclusive  on  the  latter  point 
are  two  other  passages  in  the  Acts.  In  describing 
his  conversion  to  Agrippa,  St.  Paul  said,  'And 
Avhen  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  (r^  "E^patdi  diaX^KTifj),  Ac  26".  By  '  He- 
brew '  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  meant  Aramaic.  The 
terms  'Ej3pai5i  and  'Ej3pal'crTi,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, are  used  both  in  the  NT  and  by  Joseplius 
when  not  Hebrew  but  Aramaic  is  meant.  Thus  in 
Jn  19''  it  is  said  that  '  Pilate  sat  down  in  the 
judgnient-.seat  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  the  Hebrew  Gabbatha '  ("E/3/)at'(Tri  5e 
TalS^add);  and  Va^^add,  is  not  Hebrew,  but  Ara- 
maic. That  the  ascended  Christ  should  have 
spoken  to  Saul  in  Aramaic  is  unintelligible  except 
on  the  supposition  that  that  had  been  the  language 
which  He  had  spoken  when  on  earth,  and  that  it 
was  the  prevailing  language  of  Palestine. 

Quite  as  significant  is  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  Ac  22^  that  Paul  addressed  the  infuriated 
Jerusalemites  in  Aramaic,  and  that  when  they 
ascertained  from  his  opening  words  that  he  was  to 
speak  to  them  in  that  language,  '  they  kept  the 
more  silence'  (fiaXKov  ■n-apicx^*'  vcrvxi.o.v),  the  refer- 
ence being  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  attempted 
to  speak  until  by  a  gesture  indicative  of  his  desire 
to  be  heard  he  had  stilled  the  iiproar,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  '  there  was  made  a  great  silence.'  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow',  as  has  been  maintained,  that 
the  peojjle  expected  Paul  to  address  them  in  Greek, 
and  that  the  fact  that  they  were  jirepared  to  give 
him  a  hearing  when  they  expected  him  to  speak  in 
that  language,  proves  that  they  were  familiar  with 
it.  The  simple  fact  that,  as  his  gesture  indicated, 
Paul  was  going  to  address  them  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  secure  their  quiet  attention.  And  in 
any  case,  even  though  they  had  expected  to  be 
addressed  in  Greek,  the  deeper  silence  into  which 
they  settled  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
addressed  in  Aramaic,  proves  that  they  were  more 
familiar  with  the  latter  language  than  the  former, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  them. 

2.  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  as  direct  and  con- 
clusive as  that  furnished  by  the  Acts  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  Aramaic.  In  BJ  v.  vi.  3,  Josephus 
records  how  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the 
Jewish  watchmen  warned  their  compatriots  of  the 
discharge  of  the  Roman  missiles  by  crying  out  in 
their  native  tongue  {rfj  waTpltf  y\u(xa-ri),  6  lb$  ipxerai. 
In  the  same  work,  vi.  ii.  1,  he  tells  how  in  his 
capacity  of  intermediary  during  the  same  siege  he 
communicated  the  proposals  of  Titus  to  the  be- 
sieged in  their  native  tongue  (ttJ  iraTpLip  yXwaarj). 
In  the  preface  to  BJ  he  records  how  that  work 
was  at  first  written  in  Aramaic  and  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek. 


The  passage  runs  :  '  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as  live  under  the  government  of  the  Romans,  to  translate 
these  books  into  the  Greek  tongue,  which  I  formerly  composed 
in  the  language  of  our  own  country,  and  sent  to  the  Upper  Bar- 
barians,' i.e.  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  peoples,  whom  he  describes 
in  the  following  paragraph  as  '  the  Parthians,  Babylonians,  the 
remotest  Arabians,  and  those  of  our  nation  beyond  Euphrates, 
with  the  Adiabeni.' 

That  a  Palestinian  Jew  such  as  Josephus,  who 
was  of  a  distinguished  priestly  family,  who  re- 
ceived a  careful  rabbinic  education  and  studied  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  should  not  only  characterize  Aramaic 
as  '  the  language  of  our  own  country,'  but  should 
write  his  first  book  in  that  language,  is  in  itself 
conclusive  proof  that  Aramaic  had  not  then  been 
materially  driven  from  its  position  as  the  vernacu- 
lar of  Palestine.  Suggestive  also  in  this  connexion, 
and  giving  added  weight  to  the  case  for  Aramaic, 
is  Josephus'  own  confession  of  the  difficulty  he  ex- 
jierienced  in  acquiring  such  mastery  of  Greek  as 
that  which  he  ultimately  attained.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Antiquities  he  tells  how  he  found  the  writ- 
ing of  that  work  a  hard  .and  wearisome  task,  '  it 
being,'  as  he  says,  '  a  large  subject,  and  a  difficult 
thing  to  translate  our  history  into  a  foreign  and 
to  us  unaccustomed  language '  (els  dXXoSaTrTjv  i]ij.7p 
Kal  ^evrjv  8ia\iKTov  crvv-qdeiav),  and  how  he  was  able 
to  continue  and  accomplish  the  task  only  by  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  a  friend,  Epaphroditus. 
To  the  same  difficulty  he  refers  in  the  closing 
paragrajjhs  of  the  Antiquities  : 

'  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say,  now  that  I  have  completed  the  task 
set  before  me,  that  no  other  person,  either  Jew  or  Greek,  with 
whatever  good  intentions,  would  ha\  e  been  able  to  set  forth 
this  history  to  the  Greeks  as  accurately  as  I  ha\e  done ;  for  I 
am  acknowledged  by  my  countrymen  to  excel  them  far  in  our 
national  learning.  I  also  did  mj'  best  to  ol)tain  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  practising  myself  in  the  granmiar,  though  native  habit 
prevented  me  from  attaining  accuracy  in  its  use.' 

Josephus'  difficulty  with  Greek  is  very  signi- 
ficant. For  if  that  difficulty  obtained  with  him, 
what  of  his  countrymen  generally  ?  Stress  has 
been  laid,  as,  e.g.,  by  Dr.  Roberts,  upon  the  attain- 
ments in  Greek  of  such  men  as  Peter  and  James 
and  John,  as  shown  in  the  speeches  or  writings 
•ittributed  to  them,  and  it  has  been  argued  there- 
from that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  must  have  been 
common  among  the  rank  and  file.  But  even 
though  Peter  and  James  and  John  were  the 
authors  of  the  speeches  and  writings  referred  to, 
and  did  speak  or  write  such  Greek  as  is  found 
therein,  which  is  open  to  question,  they  cannot 
fairly  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  people 
generally  in  this  respect.  The  very  fact  of  their 
not  only  being  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but 
forming  the  inner  group  of  that  favoured  circle, 
difierentiates  them  from  the  crowd.  '  Unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,'  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  dubbed 
them  (Ac  4^^) ;  but  the  contemptuous  epithets  Avere 
but  the  expression  of  a  twofold  prejudice,  the 
prejudice  of  antagonism  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
Schools.  In  virtue  of  their  discipleshii),  Peter  and 
James  and  John  have  to  be  placed  in  a  difi'erent 
category  from  the  mass  of  the  people  of  their  social 
rank,  who,  as  compared  with  them,  must  have 
been  '  unlearned  and  ignorant '  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  terms. 

3.  The  case  for  Aramaic  as  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 
language,  therefore,  which  Christ  must  necessarily 
have  employed  generally  in  His  teaching,  is  thus 
incontestably  established  by  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  Acts  and  of  Josephus,  And  though  less  direct 
and  certain,  there  is  other  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  and  speci- 
ally that  furnished  by  the  "^Targums  and  what  is 
known  as  The  Aramaic  Gospel. 

(a)  The  Targums  are  Aramaic  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  OT  books,  and  cover  the  whole 
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of  those  books  with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  two  principal  Targums  are 
(1)  that  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  which  is  characterized  by  its  almost 
slavish  literalism  ;  and  (2)  that  of  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  i.e.  the  Historical  books 
and  the  Prophets  properly  so  called,  which  is 
largely  paraplirastic.  The  dates  of  these  Targums 
are  uncertain,  and  by  scholars  they  have  been 
made  to  range  from  the  end  of  the  1st  to  that  of 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  important  jjoint,  however, 
is  that  they  undoubtedly  embody  material  from  a 
much  earlier  time,  and  were  the  outcome  of  the 
practice,  originating  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
Hebrew  as  the  vernacular,  of  translating  the 
synagogue  readings  of  the  OT  into  Aramaic  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  generally.  Written  Tar- 
gums were  at  first  forljidden.  The  translation  was 
required  to  be  oral,  the  translator  (;c3-inp)  giving 
his  translation  after  each  verse  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  every  three  verses  of  the  Prophets.  Whether 
the  rule  which  forbade  written  Targums  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  by  the  time  of  Christ  cannot  be  de- 
finitely determined.  Probably  it  had.  But  even 
though  it  had  not,  and  there  were  no  written 
Targums  till  a  later  date,  yet  the  existence  of 
written  Targums  at  that  later  date  points  con- 
clusively to  the  prevalence  of  the  i^ractice  of  the 
oral  translation  of  the  synagogue  lessons  into 
Aramaic,  and  therefore  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
language  as  the  vernacular. 

As  against  this,  the  supporters  of  Greek  hold 
that  the  Septuagint  version  was  in  such  general 
use  that  it  may  be  described  as  the  'People's  Bible.' 
The  special  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  are  : 

(1)  that  copies  of  the  Septuagint  could  be  had  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  than  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  MSS, 
that  indeed  the  price  of  the  latter  was  prohibitive 
so  far  as  the  people  generally  were  concerned  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  OT  quotations  in  the  NT  point  to  a 
very  general  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint,  in- 
asmuch as  the  majority  of  them  are  verbatim  or 
practically  verbatim,  or  show  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  particularly  as  in  some 
cases  tlie  Septuagint  is  followed  when  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew.  The  j^rice  argument  scarcely 
deserves  notice,  and  very  little  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  quotation  argument.  For  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  quotations  were  familiar  with  the  Septua- 
gint, it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  familiarity 
obtained  with  the  people  generally.  And  while  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
books  would  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  Septua- 
gint, but  in  quoting  from  the  OT  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  translation  ready  to  hand,  it  is  yet  a 
significant  fact  that  that  translation  was  not  always 
taken  advantage  of,  not  a  few  of  the  quotations 
showing  an  entire  independence  of  the  Septuagint. 

(b)  The  question  of  an  Aramaic  Gospel  {Ur- 
Eyrmr/eliuin),  while  important  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  Synoptic  problem,  bears  closely  upon  that 
of  the  language  spoken  by  Christ.  If  Christ  spoke 
Aramaic,  such  a  Gospel  was  to  be  expected,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  existence  would  furnish  weighty 
proof  at  once  of  the  prevalence  oi  Aramaic  and  of 
the  use  of  that  language  by  our  Lord.  And  the 
labours  of  recent  critical  scholars,  if  they  have 
not  conclusively  established  the  existence  of  an 
Aramaic  Ur-EvangeUiim,  have  at  least  made  it 
much  less  open  to  question.  Of  special  interest  in 
this  connexion  is  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Ex- 
positor (Ser.  IV.),  by  Professor  Marshall,  on  'The 
Aramaic  Gospel.'  The  theory  which  Professor 
Marshall  in  these  articles  works  out  with  great 
ability  and  skill  is  that  the  variant  Greek  Avords 
m  parallel  passages  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  can  be 
traced    to  one   original    Aramaic   word ;    and    the 


result  of  i\\e  application  of  his  theory  is  that  the 
Aramaic  Gospel  contained,  speaking  generally,  the 
ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee.  That  Professor 
Marshall's  theory  will  ever  find  anything  like 
general  acceptance  is  perhaps  unlikely.  But 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  possible  by  his  or  any 
other  method  to  recover  with  certainty  and  to  any 
extent  the  precise  Aramaic  words  used  by  our 
Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aramaic  had  the 
supreme  honour  of  being  the  language  in  which  He 
gave  expression  to  His  imperishable  thoughts. 

Literature.  —  Pfannkuche,  Language  of  Palestine,  Clark's 
Cabinet  Library,  voL  ii.  ;  Roberts,  Greek  the  Language  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  1S88 ;  W.  H.  Simcox,  Language  of 
the  NT,  1889 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Essays  chie/ly  on  the  Oriqirml 
Texts  of  OT  and  NT,  1891,  p.  129  ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutter- 
sprache,  1896;  Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Kng.  tr.  1902; 
Schultze,  Gram,  dcr  Aram.  Mutterspraehe  Jcsu,  1899;  Marshall' 
Expositor,  Ser.  iv.  ii.  69ff.,  iii.  1  ff.,  109 ff.,  205 ff.,  275 ff.,  375 ff  ' 
452fif.,  iv.  208 ff.,  373 ff.,  4.35 fl.,  vi.  8Uf.,  viii.  170 ff. ;  Exp.  Times' 
IV.  260  ;  Schiirer,  njp  i.  i.,  ii.  ii.  JaMES  YoUNG. 

LANTERN  (^ai'6s)  occurs  in  Jn  18^  Avliere  the 
band  of  soldiers  accompanying  Judas  is  described 
as  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches  (see  Lamp). 

LAST  DAY.— See  Day  of  Judgment. 

LAST  SUPPER — Althou';h  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Jewish  Passover  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  fulness  elsewhere  (see  DATES, 
vol.  i.  p.  413  fi'.,  and  Lord's  Supper  (I.)),  it  appears 
advisable  to  handle  the  Avhole  subject  in  a  special 
article. 

The  Paschal  controversy,  which  agitated  the  first 
ages  of  Cliristianity  (.see  Calendar),  has  only  a 
general  connexion  with  the  inquiry  on  which  we 
are  entering.  We  note  *  that  the  trend  of  opinion 
at  first  was  towards  the  view  that  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  14th  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan, 
and  therefore  on  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  killed ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
Last  Supper  (whatever  was  its  nature)  jireceded  tlie 
Jewish  Passover  by  several  iiours.  In  the  3rd  cent, 
the  view  that  our  Lord  kept  the  Passover  with  the 
Jews  on  the  14th,  and  Avas  crucified  on  the  loth, 
began  to  come  into  favour.  Wlien  we  approach 
the  sacred  records,  we  find  that  tiie  first  tiiree 
Evangelists  so  express  themselves,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  they  represent  our  Lord  as  eating 
the  Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  night 
of  His  betrayal.  It  is  certain  tliat  St.  John  (18-^) 
represents  some  of  the  Jews  as  not  having  eaten 
the  Passover  several  hours  later.  On  tiiese  prem- 
ises, there  appears  to  l)e  a  discrepancy  between 
the  accounts  in  the  sacred  narratives.  When  an 
honest  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  a 
great  authority  on  the  history  of  Christ's  ministry 
is  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to  solve  the 
enigma,  t  By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  Christ 
anticipated  the  day  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  in  order 
to  eat  it  with  His  disciples  ;  J  by  others,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Jewish  people  deferred  their  Passover 
in  order  to  have  time  to  apprehend  and  condemn 
Jesus.§  The  object  of  this  .article  is  to  show  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  preclude  the  notion  that  the 

*  See  art.  '  Chronology '  (Turner)  in  Hasting-s'  DB  i.  411  f. 

t  See  Sanday,  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  DB  ii.  034b. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  view  which  Dr.  Sanday,  on  the  whole, 
favours  ;  see  art.  quoted  in  preceding-  note.  For  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  was  an  anticipated  Passover  meal,  resembling- 
the  ordinary  Passover  in  form  and  order,  and  held  before  the 
statutory  date,  see  artt.  '  .Jesus  Christus '  (Zockler)  in  PRE'^, 
ix.  p.  .32  ;  '  Eucharist'  (-J.  Armitage  Robinson)  in  EBi,  col.  1419. 
A  good  summary  of  arguments  and  opinions  is  given  by  Ellicott 
in  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  otir  Lord,  pp.  322,  32.3,  nn. 

§  The  Passover  might  be  deferred  for  a  month  for  those  who 
were  legally  debarred  from  observing  it  on  the  proper  day 
(Nu  99-1-),  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Law  for  postponing 
it  for  one  day  :  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  rulers  is 
improbable  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  their  expressed  intention 
(Mt  26-'') ;  further  notice  of  it  is  superfluous. 
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Last  Supper  was  a  Passover,  and  therefore,  as  St. 
John  certainly  seems  to  represent  the  Passover  as 
still  to  come  while  the  Supper  was  proceeding,* 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  accounts,  t 

1.  In  examining  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  four 
accounts,  we  lind,  with  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  intact,  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  harmonize  the  records,  as  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  to  wdax"-  from  Lk  22'^,  which  seem 
at  variance  with  the  statements  in  St.  John.  There 
is  one  critical  problem  in  St.  Luke — the  retention, 
or  omission,  of  the  mention  of  a  second  cup,  and 
the  order  of  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Institu- 
tion ;t  but  the  solution  of  tliis  problem  will  not 
affect  tlie  chief  thesis  in  our  jwsition.  Herein  is 
another  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  honesty 
and  faithfulness  of  the  ancient  scribes,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  controversies  of  the 
early  Church,  resisted  the  temptation  to  accom- 
modate the  records  to  particular  views  of  the  event. 

2.  The  five  following  indications  of  time  may  be 
collected  from  the  several  accounts  : 

(1)  When  Jesus  had  linished  His  great  eschato- 
logical  discourse,  and  the  rulers  were  forming  a 
plan  for  His  apprehension  and  condemnation,  it 
wanted  two  days  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Paschal  Feast  —  /ierd.  duo  rj/mepas  to  irdu^^a  yivsTai 
(Mt  26-,  Mk  141,  Li^  22i).  'After  two  days'  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  reckoning  which 
makes  '  after  three  days '  equivalent  to  '  on  the 
third  day.'  This  Jewish  usage  is  well  known,  and 
is  found,  e.g.,  in  Mt  20^9  parallel  with  Mk  10=**  and 
Lk  18^^,  Avhere  ttj  rp/rTj  ii/j.^pa  in  the  First  and  Third 
corresponds  to  /ierd  rpeis  rnxepas  in  the  Second  Evan- 
gelist. §  Now  the  Passover  was  slain  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  some  hours  earlier 
leaven  was  jjut  out  of  the  houses,  in  preparation  for 
the  'days  of  unleavened  bread,'  which,  strictly 
speaking,  began  with  the  eating  of  the  lamb  in 
the  early  hours  of  loth  Nisan. i|  The  terminus  ad 
qiiem  of  the  'two  days'  must  be  the  last  hours  of 
14th  Nisan.  The  terminus  a  quo  may  be  any  hour 
after  12th  Nisan  had  been  succeeded  by  the  13th. 

(2)  In  arranging  for  the  apprehension  of  Jesus, 
the  rulers  decided  that  it  should  not  be  attempted 
on  the  Feast  Day  (:\It  26\  Mk  14-).  If  they  carried 
out  their  intention,  it  follows  that  the  night  of  the 
apprehension  and  trial  was  before  the  slaying  of 
the  Passover ;  and  that  the  Last  Supper,  whatever 
it  was,  did  not  coincide  with  the  Paschal  Feast. 

*  -l"  1,5"^:  Edersheim  (Life  and  Times,  ii.  566  ff .)  explains  the 
fxyiiv  TO  Txirxx  of  Jn  18'-8  as  referring  to  sacrifices  of  tlie  Pasclial 
season.  The  opinion  of  such  a  writer  demands  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  a  similar  explanation  is  adopted  by  many.  From 
2  Ch  35  we  learn  that  other  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  Paschal 
season  besides  the  lambs  ;  see  vv.7.  8.  is. 

t  The  position  maintained  in  this  article  is  identical  with  the 
explanation  <riven  by  the  late  G.  Wildon  Peiritz  in  The  Gospels 
from  the  Rabbinical  point  of  view,  1873.  By  birth  a  Jew,  of 
German  nationality,  a  Cambridge  graduate, "  and  an  Anglican 
priest,  of  wide  reading  and  profound  learning,  Peiritz  had,  to 
an  exceptional  extent,  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  problem  before  us. 

X  The  Received  Text  of  Lk  2219-  20  is  read  in  '  codd.  Gr»c.  et 
verss.  fere  omn.'  (Nov.  Ti-st.,  Lloyd-Sanday,  Append,  p.  HI)— i.e. 
It  has  the  very  highest  diplomatic  attestation,  including  the  old 
uncials.  It  can  be  rejected  only  on  a  priori  grounds.  The  case 
Illustrates  the  difference  between  two  schools  of  criticism— those 
who  follow  the  testimony  of  ancient  MSS,  and  those  who  are 
innueneecl  by  subjective  considerations.  Dr.  Sanday  (I.e.  636i') 
says  :  We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  t\T}es  of  text  existed 
early  in  the  2nd  cent.  Either  may  be  original.  And  this  is  just 
one  of  those  cases  where  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour 
ot  the  text  which  we  call  Western.  Tlie  temptation  to  expand 
VL""^'"'  '''^'■?"§^"  than  to  contract ;  and  the  double  mention 
of  the  Cup  raises  real  difficulties  of  the  kind  which  suggest  in- 
terpolation See  also  a  full  discussion  of  the  Lukan  account  of 
he  Institution  by  Mr.  Blakiston,  in  JThSt,  Julv  1903,  p.  548  f. 
Dr  Lambert  (''a  Jan.  1903)  well  sums  un  the  arguments  and 
authorities  for  adhering  to  the  Received  Text 
Afl  '^^  *';«,'■''  'sa  P.l.  harmonizing  the  text'of  Mk.  with  that  of 
Mt  and  Lk.   we  may  compare  Mt  2763,  where  the  text  is  certain. 

•  '^"i^^yo'son  in  Das  letztr  Passamahl  Christi  und  der  Tan 
smnesTodes,  quoted  by  Mr.  Box  and  Dr.  Lambert ;  see  note  < 
p.  8b  below.     Cf.  Turner,  I.e. 


The  hurried  proceedings  of  the  night  suggest  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  condemnation  within  a  limited 
time.  This  is  intelligible  if  the  Feast  had  not 
begun  ;  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  why  men  who 
were,  in  that  case,  willing  to  try  a  prisoner  on  the 
hrst  day  should  have  scrupled  about  extending  the 
proceedings  to  any  necessary  length. 

(3)  The  third  indication  of  time  jiresents  some 
difficulty.  On  a  day  called  '  the  first  day  of 
Azuma'  j^reparations  were  made  for  the  Feast, 
according  to  Mt.  (26'^)  and  Mk.  (I41-),  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Twelve  ;  according  to  all  three  (Mt 
26'8- 1^  Mk  14i3-'«,  Lk  22'-'3),  with  the  consent  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Master.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
■7rpu}T7)  Twv  d^v/xwv  would  indicate  the  15th  Nisan, 
for  the  period  during  which  leaven  was  prohibited 
commenced  with  the  Paschal  meal,  following  the 
slaying  of  the  Paschal  lamb  in  the  closing  hours  of 
14th  Nisan.  So  late  a  date  for  the  vpdjTr]  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  ;  but 
it  is  incredible  that  Mt.  could  make  an  erroneous 
statement  in  a  matter  connected  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  of  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year. 
The  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that,  in  a  popular 
way  of  speaking,  a  day  before  the  legal  day  had 
acquired  the  name  of  '  First  day  of  Azuma,'  and 
not  unfitly,  if  on  that  day  early  arrangements 
were  commenced  for  the  complete  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  houses.*  ]Mk.,  bearing  in  mind, 
as  often,  the  needs  of  non-Jewish  readers,  adds, 
oT€  TO  Trdo-xa  idvov.  The  point  of  time  need  not  be 
pressed  too  strictly ;  the  gloss  is  no  more  than  an 
explanation  that  the  season  of  Azuma  was  the  time 
of  the  offering  of  the  Passover.  The  expression 
in  Lk.  is  more  difficult.  In  22^  we  read,  i)\dev  Se 
7}  Tjfiepa  tQv  d^vfiiov,  iv  "f  fj  ^dei  Ovfcrdai  Tb  irdcrxo..  But 
there  was  more  than  one  day  of  Azuma.  In  v.^  he 
had  written  ijyyi^ev  8e  rj  eopTrj  r.  df.  It  looks  as  if 
rj/j-ipa  below  was  equivalent  to  eoprij  above  —  not 
24  hours,  but  a  period  ;  J  or  else  there  is  .some  little 
inexactitude  in  a  mere  reference  to  an  observance 
which  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
narrative  to  describe  precisely. 

(4)  The  fourth  note  of  time  is  given  by  the  6\pias 
yevoixiv-ns  of  :Mt  20,-'^  and  Mk  14i^.§  These  verses 
immediately  follow  the  statement  that  the  disciples 
'made  ready  the  Passover.'  The  natural  inter- 
pretation is  to  take  them  as  indicative  of  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  Upper  Room  was  en- 
gaged. We  have  therefore  another  date,  from 
which  we  may  argue  backwards  to  the  limitations 
of  the  TrpwTTj  T.  df.  It  ended  with  sunset  on  the 
night  of  the  Betrayal.  It  began  with  the  preced- 
ing sunset.     At  any  time  during  those  24  hours 

*  Wieseler,  quoting  from  the  Talmudical  tract  Pesachim,  that 
the  search  for  leaven  in  houses  must  be  made  in  the  night  pre- 
ceding 14th  Nisan,  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  away  by  mid- 
da3,  and  nothing  leavened  eaten  afterwards,  argues  that  the 
day  before  the  Passover  was  made  ready  was  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  See  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  tr.  Venables,  pp.  334,  335,  and  art. 
Passover  in  Hastings'  DR  (W.  J.  Moulton),  vol.  iii.  p.  090, 
Peiritz  (op.  cit.  pp.  28,  29,  33,  34)  describes  the  arrangements 
made  by  Jews  on  the  day  before  the  legal  Preparation  day,  and 
adds :  '  There  is  a  very  intelligible  reason  why  that  Thursday 
should,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  —  loosely,  we  may  allow,  —  be 
called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.' 

f  h  is  omitted  by  some  authorities;  but  the  attestation  is  in- 
sufficient, nor  would  the  omission  affect  the  translation — '  when 
it  behoved,'  or  '  in  which ' ;  see  Winer's  Grammar,  iii.  §  xxxi.  9,  a. 

t  Many  examples  occur  of  the  use  of  r,u,-fix  for  a  period  of  long 
duration  ;  but  it  is  then  regarded  in  contrast  to  conditions  which 
may  be  described  as  '  night,' — e.tj.  Ro  13^2  ;  or  as  the  time  when 
certain  conditions  are  realized, — e.rf.  2  Co  6^,  to  which  latter 
sense  belongs  the  oft-recurring  expression  'day  of  the  Lord,' 
or  '  my  day '  (Jn  8''<>) ;  but  there  seems  no  exact  parallel  to  the 
use  we  have  supposed  of  iu-tpa.  as  equivalent  to  :i«.='/j«;.  Yet, 
if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  '  first  day,'  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence is  inexact,  the  lamb  being  slain  before  the  legal  '  first  day ' 
began.  It  seems  impossible  to  treat  the  sentence  as  rigidly  and 
historically  accurate,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  text  has  come 
to  us. 

§  Of  the  '  two  evenings,'  it  is  better  to  take  this  as  the  second, 
rather  than  the  first,  which  would  be  our  'late  afternoon.' 
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it  is  permissible  to  place  the  comnieuceiuent  by 
the  disciples  of  preparations  for  a  Passover  which 
would  be  kept  in  circumstances  they  never  antici- 
pated. According  to  our  present  argument,  the 
Master  had  passed  into  Paradise  before  the  Passover 
was  eaten.  That  would  not  prevent  the  disciples 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  might  have  contracted 
ceremonial  delilement  during  the  events  of  Good 
Friday.  But  this  would  not  apply  to  all ;  and 
here  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  prepara- 
tions. The  Master  permitted  the  disciples  to  make 
ready  for  what  was  legally  requisite  ;  but  He  made 
this  the  occasion  of  suitable  provision  for  the  new 
Passover  which  He  designed  to  provide,  but  of 
which  they,  as  yet,  knew  nothing. 

Parallel  with  the  6\pLa  of  the  first  two  Evangelists 
is  an  interesting  exjiression  in  Lk  22^^  ore  iyivero  17 
ibpa.  While  in  itself  absolutely  vague,  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  words,  '  they  made  ready  the 
Passover,'  it  would  naturally  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  15th  Nisan,  when  the  lamb  was 
eaten  ;  but  in  view  of  considerations  already  stated, 
we  must  reject  such  interpretation,  and  read  the 
term  in  connexion  with  Avhat  follows,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Lk.,  'with  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.'  The  ibpa  was 
the  Master's  time  for  one  of  the  great  acts  of  His 
incarnate  life,  not  a  particular  division  of  a  par- 
ticular day  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  So  it  is  used 
in  v.^-*  below — avT-rj  v/xQu  iariv  i)  wpa,  'your  time,' 
'opportunitj'.'  * 

(5)  The  appellation ^rtr«s^"c«e  affords  yet  another 
mark  of  time.  There  were  paraskeuai  before 
various  days.  In  connexion  with  our  present  in- 
quiry we  note  the  Preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  15^^  Lk  235^),  and  the  Preparation  of  the 
Passover  (Jn  19^^).  On  this  latter  paraskeuc  our 
Lord  stood  before  Pilate,  and  was  condemned 
(Jn.  I.e.).  Therefore  the  Passover  had  not  jet  been 
eaten  ;  much  less  could  the  day  before  have  been 
the  Day  of  the  Passover.  But  the  day  of  the 
condemnation  and  crucifixion  was  also  the  p)^~o- 
sabbaton  (Lk  2^'^-  ^\  cf.  Mk  15^-).  In  that  year  the 
two  'paraskeuai  coincided,  and  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  was  also  the  Sabbath  ;  hence 
St.  John  calls  that  Sabbath  'an  high  day'  (19^^). 
The  paraskeue  was  our  Friday,t  Nisan  14,  and 
the  day  of  tlie  crucifixion. 

3.  (i.)  St.  John  was  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  specially  charged  with  the  Paschal  pre- 
l^arations.  It  is  recognized  that  the  evidence 
afibrded  by  his  narrative  is  absolutely  plain  and 
consistent.  It  has  been  said  that  he  silently  cor- 
rects the  others.!  From  our  point  of  view,  as  we 
hold  that  they  preclude  the  notion  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  Passover,  St.  John  adds  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  our  conclusion. 
The  Slipper  was  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(13^) ;  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  buy  what  there  was  need  of  against  the  feast 
(13-^);  several  hours  later  some  oif  the  rulers  had 
not  yet  eaten  the  Passover  (18-")  ;§  the  following 

*  Cf.  the  same  use  of  lipa.  by  Christ  at  Cana  (Jn  2'»),  and  a 
similar  sense  in  1  Jn  '21**. 

t  Paraskeue  is  rendered  in  the  Pesh.  by  'arubhta,  which  is 
from  a  root  meaning  to  set  (of  the  sun).  It  became  the  name  of 
Friday  in  the  use  of  the  Syrians,  '  because  on  that  day  the  sun 
set  and  darkness  reigned '  (see  Payne-Smith,  Thes.  Sijr.  col.  29S4). 
Herein  is  preserved  a  tradition  of  tlie  day  of  tlie  Crucifixion, 
accepted  witli  sucli  confidence  that  from  it  the  sixtli  day  de- 
rived its  name,  as  the  first  day  has  been  known  from  earliest 
times  as  the  Lord's  day,  because  it  was  the  day  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    Cf.  Mr.  Turner's  remarks,  I.e.  p.  411  f. 

t  So  Mr.  Turner  in  art.  quoted  above. 

§  The  Passover,  which  was  slain  '  between  the  evenings '  of 
Nisan  14,  was  usually  eaten  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night 
following,  for  time  must  be  allowed  for  taking  the  lamb  to  the 
house  and  roasting  it.  This  would  be  the  commencement  of 
Nisan  15  (see  Ex  128).  But  Ex  1210,  Nu  912,  and  Dt  16-*  suggest 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  time  of  eating,  provided  all  was 


day,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Passover  (\Q^^).  Language  could  hardly  be 
more  distinct ;  and  some  evidence,  wliich  seems 
to  support  a  ditierent  view,  can  be  explained. 
Taking  St.  John's  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and 
reading  them  without  prejudice,  no  one  would 
gather  from  them  that  the  Supper  described  by 
him  was  the  Passover.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
demand  that  the  less  distinct  and  somewhat  in- 
exact language  of  the  other  three  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  last  account. 

(ii.)  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  account 
of  the  meal  in  the  three  Evangelists  agrees  with 
the  ritual  of  a  Passover ;  by  others,  that  no  trace 
of  a  Passover  can  be  found  in  it.  To  us,  we 
confess,  it  seems  that  the  details  of  a  Paschal 
celebration  have  been  discovered  after  the  impor- 
tation of  ideas  which  are  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
narrative.  The  initial  statement  that  Jesus  sat 
down  with  the  TavcIvc  {dv^Keiro,  Mt  26-" ;  dvetreaei', 
Lk  22")  is  against  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
directions  given  in  Ex  12i'  :  it  is  supposed  that  a 
change  of  posture  had  been  admitted  in  later  times. 
The  two  cups  of  wine  are  regarded  as  tAvo  of  the 
four  or  five  which  were  handed  round  at  the  feast ; 
but  in  view  of  the  serious  ditterence  of  opinion 
amongst  critics  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  reading 
in  Lk.,  which  gives  the  notice  of  a  second  cup,  it 
seems  unfair  to  press  this  identification.  Tlie  dish 
in  which  the  sop  was  dipped  is  identified  with  the 
dish  of  haroseth,  a  kind  of  sauce,*  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  Paschal  meal ;  but  this  is  an 
assumption,  rather  than  a  deduction  from  evidence. 
The  hymn  sung  on  leaving  the  upper  chamber  is 
identified  with  the  Hallcl  (Pss.  115-118)  sung  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Passover  ritual  ;  but  vnvelv 
(Mt  26^",  Mk  14^6)  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
use  of  a  particular  composition,  and  in  Eph  5^", 
Col  3^^,  vjxvoL  are  distinguished  from  \pa\fioi. 

(iii.)  Those  who  fail  to  discover  traces  of  a  Pass- 
over meal  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  who 
jioint  to  the  absence  of  allusion  to  a  lamb,  and  gener- 
ally to  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  adduced,  may 
reasonably  claim  an  argument  c  silentio  for  what 
that  is  worth.  It  may  be  added  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  disciples,  that  the  preparations  for  the 
feast  were  not  complete  (Jn  13-^),  seems  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  already  keejnng  the  feast. 
Preparation  for  the  Passover  was  so  imjaortant  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  that  the  day  preceding  had 
derived  its  appellation  of  paraskeuc  from  their 
scrupulous  care  ;  see  Mt  27®^. 

i.  We  can  now  tabulate  the  order  of  the  sacred 
days  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  It  will  be  convenient  to  use  the 
modern  names  for  the  days.  In  the  early  morning 
of  Sunday  our  Lord  rose.  This  tradition  is  uni- 
versally accejited,  and  further  discussion  would  be 
superfluous.  The  Saturday  was  the  '  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread '  (for  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread 
began  legally  with  the  Paschal  meal),t  and  was 
Nisan  15.  P'riday,  Nisan  14,  was  the  oflicial  Pre- 
paration Day.  Between  it  and  the  commencement 
of  Nisan  15  the  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten.  Thurs- 
day evening  was  the  beginning  of  the  paraskeue, 
and  some  hours  before  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
commenced,  from  which  custom,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  day  had  acquired  the  popular  appella- 
tion of  'first  day  of  Azuma.'     This  was  the  13th 

consumed  before  morning  light.  But  it  was  already  morning 
(Mt  271-  2)  when  the  Jews  objected  to  enter  the  Judgment  Hall 
(Jn  1928)  ]est  they  should  be  debarred  from  eating  the  Passover. 
Therefore  they  could  not  have  contemplated  eating  of  a  lamb 
slain  the  afternoon  before.  They  must  liave  anticipated  a  Pass- 
over in  the  hours  to  follow.  Every  scraia  of  evidence  tends  to 
confirm  the  view  for  which  we  contend. 

*  Its  nature  is  described  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  831. 

t  Ex  1218  I  but  in  later  practice,  for  greater  strictness,  leaven 
was  excluded  earlier.     See  note  *,  p.  6''  above. 
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of  Nisan,  and  began  with  sunset  on  Wednesdaj' 
evening.  During  the  24  hours  whicli  followed 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  discii^les  began  to  make 
ready  for  the  Passover.  On  Thursday  evening 
(Mt  26-0,  Mk  141^)  Jesus  sat  down  with  them  for 
the  Last  Supper ;  and  this,  according  to  St.  John 
(13'),  was  before  tiie  Passover. 

5.  But  our  Lord  called  that  Thursday  evening 
meal  Ji  '  passover ' — tovto  to  ■Ko.axo-,  Lk  22'^.  As 
we  have  shown  tliat  the  meal  preceded  the  legal 
Passover  by  some  24  hours,  there  are  but  two 
explanations  of  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke— 
(i. )  an  anticipatory  celebration  was  held,  or  (ii.) 
iraaxa-  is  used  in  a  mystical  sense. 

(i.)  An  anticipation  of  the  Passover  might  have 
been  either  («)  from  a  desire  to  keep  with  the 
disciples  a  rite  which,  on  the  legal  and  customary 
day,  would  be  precluded  by  the  crucifixion  ;  or  {h) 
with  the  intention  of  reverting  to  a  more  exact 
date,  and  correcting  an  error  in  time  which  had 
crept  into  the  Jewish  calculations.*  The  im- 
possibility of  procuring  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
except  on  the  day  commonly  observed,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  any  such  plan.  (1)  Our  Lord  was 
not  a  householder,  but  a  guest.  It  would  be  usual, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  to  share  in  the  lamb 
offered  by  the  householder.  This  Avould  require 
the  assent  of  the  householder  to  an  abnormal,  and 
apparently  illegal,  arrangement.  Or  if  (2)  we 
suppose  that  the  thirteen  were  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  have  their  lamb  to  themselves,  there 
would  still  be,  as  there  would  be  in  the  former  case 
also,  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  getting  the  lamb 
killed  by  the  priests  before  the  legal  day.  (3)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  there  was  a  dift'erence  of 
opinion  between  Jewish  schools  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Passover ;  but  this  argument,  if  it  has,  which 
is  doubtful,  any  foundation,  is  of  n  j  value  in  the 
present  inquiry.  One  party  only  was  paramount 
at  a  time :  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  a 
choice  of  dates  far  the  celebration,  f  If,  however, 
by  an  '  anticipatory  Passover '  is  meant  an  imi- 
tative meal,  with  herbs  and  unleavened  bread  and 
wine,  but  without  a  lamb.J  this  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  second  exjilanation  of  our  Lord's  woi'ds  ; 
yet  we  doubt  whether  such  an  imitation  of  the 
reality  would  have  been  contemplated.  It  seems 
so  utterly  alien  to  Jewish  sentiment,§  as  to  be 
inconceivable  for  the  deliberate  act  of  One  who 
held  the  Law  in  honour.  Moreover,  the  act  could 
hardly  have  been  kept  secret,  even  if  the  'good- 
man  of  the  house'  had  respectfully  submitted  to 
what  would  have  greatly  shocked  his  religious 
sentiments.  Some  rumour  must  have  reached  the 
ears  of  those   who  were   willing  to  bear  witness 

*  The  Rev.  Matthew  Power,  S.J.,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
essay,  Anglo- Jewish  Calendar  for  every  day  in  the  Gospels,  says, 
Our  Lord,  keeping  to  the  lunar-legal  computation,  partook 
of  His  last  supper  on  Thursday  evening,  Nisan  14.  .  .  .  The 
Jews,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  reckoning,  had  their  Paschal 
Supper  on  Friday  evening.  .  .  .  The  Synoptists  adopt,  like  our 
Lord,  the  strict  lunar-legal  mode  of  reckoning;  the  Fourth 
Gospel  elects  to  follow  the  popular  style.'  Even  if  the  rule  of 
hadhu  was  alreadj-  in  force,  as  Father  Matthew  supposes,  there 
remains  the  difficulty,  which  writers  shirk,  of  anv  one  obtaining 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  before  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
priests.  Stapfer  is  one  of  the  few  who  recognize  the  difficulty  ; 
but  ho  overcomes  it  by  rejecting  the  Johannine  account  and 
^°°o?,i"'  *;"'^  "thers.  See  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
p.  323  f .     Of.  .IE  IX.  5r)3. 

,^  ^^A-l^'  ^^'^  parallels  compared  with  Jn  131-2  do  not  suggest 
anniversar""*^         practice  as   to    the  date  of  observing  the 

cnLSfcTn  ^?"''"'-  '^^T'-  ^''"^e^*-),  referring  to  Pesachim  x., 
supposes  the  Supper  to  have  been  a  Mazzothmeal,  of  which  the 
essential  element  was  unleavened  cakes  {mazzoth),  with  or  with- 
out a  lamb,  eaten  everywhere,  and  by  all-for  all  were  required 
to  eat  unleavened  bread,  though  only  the   ceremonially  clean 

nWrloH"'  f^*^  *°  P^''^''^  °f  *^^  lamb-such  meals  being  still 
observed  in  the  present  age. 

f^l '  '^^r^  ■  Iv:-  '^^""'^^  consider  it  a  shocking  piece  of  profanation 
to  enact  anything  resemblmg  the  great  Paschal  meal  the  evening 
before  Its  time.'     Peiritz  (himself  a  Jew),  op.  cr«  p   30 


against  Jesus.  On  such  evidence  a  most  damaging 
charge  could  have  been  founded  ;  yet  not  a  word 
of  such  charge  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  trial.* 

(ii. )  Seeing  then  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
irdcxo.  in  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Twelve  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  the  occasion,  we  adopt 
the  alternative,  and  understand  'passover'  to  be 
here  used  in  a  mystical  sense. t  In  such  .sense 
undoubtedly  He  spoke  when  He  called  the  bread 
His  body,  and  the  wine  His  blood.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  of  the  nature  of  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
then  before  His  sacrifice,  as  they  are  now  after 
His  resurrection,  His  body  and  His  blood  in  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  sense.  His  promise  to  drink 
wine  with  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  26^'-*, 
Mk  14-5,  L]^  22^'*)  Avas  conveyed  in  the  same  terms 
of  mysfJery ;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  redemption 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Jewish  Passover, — that  hr,s 
waxed  old  and  vanished, — and  still  less  can  a  literal 
fulfilment  be  conceived  as  having  hereafter  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Yet  in  that  kingdom 
there  will  be  a  feast,  the  mystical  ,and  spiritual 
supper  of  the  Laml),  where  the  host  will  be  the 
real  Passover,  of  which  the  annual  victims  were 
the  figures  ;  He  who  is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul, 
'  Christ  our  passover. '  + 

6.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  Last  Supper, 
while  not  an  imitation,  Avas  celebrated  Avith  some 
outAvard  features  Avhich  connected  it  with  the 
annual  Passover,  although  the  chief  characteristic, 
the  lamb,  Avas  absent.g  It  maj-  have  been  so. 
Perhaps  there  Avas  unleavened  bread,  and  the  dish 
of  bitter  herbs  ;  but  the  narratiA^es  contain  not  a 
Avord  to  favour  such  a  supposition.  They  seem  to 
describe  an  ordinary  Eastern  meal,  Ii  Avith  the  one 
dish  in  the  centre,  into  Avhich  all  the  guests  put 
their  hands.  The  usual  custom  of  giving  the  com- 
plimentary sop  Avas  observed,  and  Avine  Avas  passed 
round.  We  believe  that  the  Last  Supper  Avas  in 
form  only  an  ordinary  repast,  but  that  it  was 
attended  by  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
Avashing  of  the  feet  by  the  host,  the  mystic  acts 
Avith  bread  and  Avine,  and  the  strange,  jiroplietic, 
and  spiritual  utterances  of  a  long  discourse.  As 
Ave   attempt   to  portray   the   scene,   tlie    outlines 

*  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Box  has  contended  with  much  ability  in  an 
article  in  JThSt,  April  1902,  that  not  the  Passover,  but  the 
weekly  Kiddush,  which  preceded  the  meal  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  Eucharist.  In  this  case  our 
Lord  must  have  celebrated  it  24  hours  earlier ;  but  Jlr.  Box 
sui^poses  that  He  often  celebrated  Kiddush ;  there  was  Kiddush 
of  Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  and  other  occasions,  besides  the 
weekly  Sanctification.  In  the  January  number  of  JThSt  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  replying  to  Mr.  Box's  argument,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  is  self-contradictory, 
follows  Chwolson  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  text.  We  make 
no  supposition,  but  offer  an  explanation  of  the  traditional 
evidence. 

Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  expresses  himself  in  harmony  with 
our  view  :  '  The  Eucharist  had,  in  its  earliest  form,  an  element  in 
common  with  the  ordinary  Jewish  meal,  which  was  sanctified  by 
thanksgivings  uttered  over  the  bread  and  over  the  cup.  .  .  .  Our 
conception  of  the  original  institution  must  not  be  dominated  bj- 
the  consideration  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Passover  cele- 
bration. Such  a  consideration  belongs  rather  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Christian  rite  '  (art.  '  Eucharist ' 
in  Enoje.  B!hl.  coll.  1410,  1420). 

t  Our  Lord  was  pleased  to  veil  the  meaning  of  His  words  in 
many  ways.  Besides  prophecies  of  Ilis  death,  which  were  mis- 
understood (Mk  9-''2),  and  parables,  which  were  not  explained  to 
all  (Alt  1310.  fir^'l  figures,  as  sleep  for  death  (Jn  111^),  He  spoke 
in  mystery  of  His  body  as  a  temple  (Jn  21"),  of  birth  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  (35),  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
(Q5.1).  So,  we  believe,  He  called  the  Supper  'this  Passover,'  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  mystical  sense. 

;  This  title  of  the  Saviour,  although  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  language,  occurs  in  the  NT 
only  at  1  Co  57,  the  writer  being  St.  Paul,  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  only  Evangelist  who  records  (Lk  2215)  that 
our  Lord  spoke  of  His  Last  Supper  as  touti  to  txo-x"- 

§  See  note  t  on  preced.  column. 

II  See  the  account,  from  personal  experience,  of  an  Eastern 
sunper,  given  by  Peiritz,  oj7.  cit.  pp.  13-15  and  note,  and  the 
similar  account  by  Thomson  in  The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp. 
126-128. 
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are  simple,  homely,  ordinary ;  but  the  whole  is 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  mystery.  It  was  not  the 
Passover  of  Moses,  but  it  was  the  initiation  of  the 
Passover  of  Christ.*    But  see  Passover  (II.). 

7.  When  we  pass  from  the  sacred  narratives  to 
Patristic  tradition,  we  encounter  controversy  about 
the  date  of  Easter  which  lasted  for  several  genera- 
tions, but  produced  no  decision  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  The  early  separation  of  the 
Church  from  the  Synagogue,  although  inevitable, 
was  a  loss  to  the  former.  Gentile  converts  found 
themselves  the  inheritors  of  rites  and  Scriptures 
derived  from  Jewish  believers  whose  language 
and  ideas  they  understood  but  imperfectly  ;  hence 
the  opinion  obtained  some  credence,  that  Clu'ist 
celebrated  an  anticipatory  Passover  ;  for  they  over- 
looked the  insuperable  hindrances  to  such  an  act 
whicli  the  Jewish  customs  would  present.  But 
one  tradition  has  an  important  bearing  on  our 
inquiry.  T!ie  Primitive  Church  had  no  scruple 
about  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
Such  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  un- 
changing East ;  while  in  the  AVest  (as  few  would 
now  deny),  the  use  of  unleavened  wafers  was 
brought  in  during  the  Middle  Ages.  If  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Sacrament  at  a  Paschal  Supper,  He 
used,  of  necessity,  unleavened  bread.  The  desire 
to  imitate  His  acts  would,  surely,  if  He  had  con- 
secrated in  iinleavened,  have  found  expression  in 
an  opinion  that  ordinary  l)read  was  inadmissible. 
There  is  no  ancient  tradition,  of  universal  accept- 
ance, that  the  sacramental  bread  must  be  un- 
leavened. The  use  of  ordinary  bread  is  an  un- 
conscious admission  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Passover,  t 

8.  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  not  merely 
academical.  The  practice  of  some  Christians  has 
been  affected  by  the  views  entertained  of  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  Passover,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  is  obligatory  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  teetotaller  extends  the  exclusion  of  leaven  to 
the  chalice,  and  demands  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine.  Many  love  to  think  that  they  can  find  the 
words  sung  after  the  Supper  in  the  Psalms  of  the 
Paschal  Ilallcl.  But  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived  lend  no  authority  to  the  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  Lord's  Table,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  many  expressions  in  well-known  Communion 
Hymns,  and  in  books  of  Sacramental  devotion. i 
There  may  he  practical  reasons  for  the  use  of 
wafers  in  preference  to  culjes  of  ordinary  bread. 
As  to  what  is  called  '  unfermented  wine,'  a  pre- 
vious question  arises,  M'hether  mere  grape  juice  is 
true  wine.  But  whatever  may  be  deemed  most 
suitaljle  for  the  sacramental  elements  in  present- 
day  use,  our  contention  is  that  the  Holy  Mysteries 
were  lirst  administei'ed  at  an  ordinary  meal,  and 
with  ordinary  bread  and  wine  for  their  outward 
a!ul  visible  form. 

Literature. — See  under  Dates  and  Lord's  Supper. 

G.  H.  GWILLIAM. 
LATCHET   (Ifids,    Lk  S^",  Mk  V,  Jn    1-^).— The 
leathern  strap  attached  to  the  .sandal,  which,  pass- 

*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Williams  in  Thn  Holy  Week, 
pt.  iv.  §  ii.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  writers  so  widel.v 
separated  by  antecedents  and  education,  and  to  some  extent  by 
sympathies,  as  were  he  and  Peiritz,  arrive  from  different  points 
at  the  same  conclusion.  In  one  case  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  mind 
steeped  in  Patristic  lore,  in  the  other  of  a  verj'  learned  Rab- 
binical scholar. 

t  See  full  account  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  in  art.  '  Elements ' 
in  Diet,  of  Christ.  ^Jifi^.  (Smith  and  Cheetham),  i.  p.  601  f. ;  cf. 
Bingham's  Antiquities,  bk.  xv.  ch.  ii.  §  5.  Some  heretics  of 
early  days,  the  Aquarians,  Encratites,  and  Hydroparastat?e, 
who  were  teetotallers,  consecrated  in  water  ;  see  Bingham,  Hi. 
§7. 

t  The  Anglican  Liturgy  in  the  Proper  Preface  for  Easter 
recognizes  Christ  as  '  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,'  but  throughout 
the  Service  there  is  not  an  expression  or  allusion  which  implies 
a  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper. 


ing  several  times  across  the  foot,  was  secured 
round  the  ankle,  thus  hxing  the  sandal  securely. 
See  artt.  Sandal  and  Shoe.  The  mo.st  menial 
service  which  can  be  exacted  from  an  Oriental  is 
to  remove  o  carry  his  master's  shoes.  Hence, 
too,  the  greatest  honour  a  host  can  show  to  his 
guest  is  to  stooj)  down  and  remove  his  shoes. 
John  the  Baptist  counted  himself  unworthy  to  per- 
form this  service  for  Christ.  J.  SOUTAR. 

LATIN.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

LAUGHTER. 

The  two  words  found  in  NT  for  '  laughter '  correspond  almost 
exactly  iti  significance  with  the  two  commonly  occurring  in  OT. 
xxTocyacu  (ilt  924  II  Mk  5-»0  and  Lk  853)  =  :ii;^,  which  alwa.ys 
means  scornjul,  derisive  laughter  {e.g.  Pr  175,  Is  3722,  pg  24). 
On  the  other  hand,  yiX^u  (Lk  62i)=pn'^,  which  is  the  more 
general  term,  and  while  sometimes  implying  derision  (as  in 
Job  301,  Pr  i'26),  isj  more  usually  found  in  the  sense  of  merry 
laughter,  as  opposed  to  the  gloom  of  sadness  {e.q.  Pr  29^',  Ec  84 
22  iui9,  Pr  1413).  But,  while  in  OT  these  words  and  otliers 
denoting  mirth  and  gleefulness  are  often  found,  their  parallels 
are  very  rare  in  NT.  Beyond  the  two  passages  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  onl.y  one  (Ja  4^)  in  which  laughter  is  referred  to, 
— and  this  is  obviouslj'  a  reminiscence  of  Christ's  savings  as 
reported  in  Lk  621-  25, — and  one  other  in  which  jesting  {il-rpx- 
TiXia)  *  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  .54).  The 
word  which  does  occur  in  NT,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  it, 
is  z'^P'^  (53  times),  x'^'P'"  (^  times) ;  but  this  is  almost  alwajs  a 
restrained  and  chastened  joy  rather  than  one  which  breaks  out 
into  laughter — describing  the  condition  of  the  mind  rather 
than  the  expression  of  the  emotions.  A  stronger  word,  imply- 
ing more  emotional  demonstration,  is  a,yx.XXii.u  ;  see  esp.  Lk 
1021,  where  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  Jesus  manifested  His 
joy  by  outward  signs ;  the  word  in  14i-  44  gas  {a-y.ipT(i.u)  is 
stronger  still,  and  can  hardlv  be  used  except  where  almost 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  pleasure  are  intended. 

It  has  been  too  readily  inferred  from  the  com- 
parative absence  in  NT  of  allusions  to  mirth,  that 
Jesus  was  characterized  by  a  certain  sobriety  of 
demeanour  which  precludes  us  from  thinking  of 
Him  as  ever  laughing  or  even  smiling,  and  that ' 
Christianity  from  the  first  discouraged  anything 
in  the  form  of  laughter-provoking  mirth.  Thus 
the  statements — '  V*  e  are  never  told  tliat  (Jesus) 
laughed,  while  we  are  once  told  that  He  Mejif 
(Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  242);  'we  never  read 
that  Jesus  laughed,  and  but  once  that  He  rejoiced 
in  spirit '  ( Jer.  Taylor),  and  similar  statements  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than  a  dim  and  untrust- 
worthy tradition, t  and  convey  an  impression 
which  is  far  from  being  warranted  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  common  use  of 
the  title  '  INIan  of  Sorrows,'  dictated  no  doubt  bj' 
the  deepest  motives,  and  the  conventional  jiortraits 
of  Christ,  showing  Him  ahva,ys  pensive  and  often 
sorrowful,  have  been  responsible  for  fostering  the 
thought  of  a  Christ  who  was  constantly  grave,  if 
not  sad.  A  writer  like  Renan  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  but  there  is  at  least  as  much  support  for 
his  representation  of  a  teacher  Avhose  '  sweet  gaiety 
constantly  found  expression  in  lively  reflexions 
and  kindly  pleasantries.' J  What  evidence  there 
is,  indeed,  is  on  the  whole  against  the  traditional 
view.  Jesus  dcflnitelj^  dissociated  Himself  from 
the  austerer  school  of  His  time  (Lk  b^^«-,  Mt  9'*, 
Mk  2'**)  ;  He  made  it  a  habit  to  enter  convivial 
assemblies,  and  was  a  guest  at  feasts  where 
laughter,  jest,  and  song  were  a  part  of  the  order  of 
the  day;!  He  Avatched,  if  He  did  not  join  in,  the 
meriy  games  of  children  (Lk  7^"),  and  loved  their 
company.  He  chose,  as  an  analogy  for  the  joy  of 
God  over  a  redeemed  .soul,  the  exuberant  nierry- 

*  See  Trench,  Synonyms,  s. i\  ;  and  cf.  '  the  pleasantries  of 
ioo^a'  (x^.p,Ti;  fjMoiv),  Sir  2013. 

+  The  alleged  Ep.  of  P.  Lentulus,  Procons.  of  Judaea,  to  the 
Roman  Senate. 

{  Vie  de  Jesus,  1879,  p.  196. 

§  Edersheim,  describing  marriage-feasts,  says,  '  Not  a  few 
instances  of  riotous  merriment  and  even  dubious  jokes  on  the 
part  of  the  greatest  Rabbis  are  mentioned '  {Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  355). 
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making  (Lk  15-*-  -')  of  a  father  to  whom  his  son 
was  restored,*  and  in  bidding  His  disciples  rejoice 
in  their  very  tribulations,  uses  a  word  which 
suggests  vehement  demonstrations  of  joy  (Lk  6-^). 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  encourage  the 
supposition  that  He  frowned  upon  innocent  mirth 
or  checked  its  exhibition  in  His  followers.  On 
the  conti'ary,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  He  declined 
to  interfere  with  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  ex- 
hilaration on  their  part  (Lk  19^").  He  bade  them, 
even  when  they  fasted,  not  be  of  a  sad  counten- 
ance (Mt  6^"),  and  His  chief  concern  Avas  not  so 
much  to  regulate  the  manner  of  their  joy  as  to 
purify  its  motive  (Lk  10""). 

Against  the  a  priori  view  that  Jesus  never 
laughed,  a  view  wliich  is  based  upon  a  misdirected 
reverence  and  a  one-sided  conception  of  His  nature, 
has  to  be  set  the  consideration  that  such  a  view 
tends  to  dehumanize  the  '  Son  of  Man. '  The  faculty 
for  laughter,  as  recent  psychologists  have  shown, 
is  eminently  human,  and  its  absence  is  a  defect. f 
There  may  be  saintly  men  to  whom  anything  like 
boisterous  hilai'ity  is  impossible,  but  he  whose  face 
is  never  lit  with  a  smile,  and  whose  voice  never 
has  the  infectious  ring  of  joy,  is  lacking  in  full- 
orbed  humanity  (cf.  Carlyle,  Sartor,  ad  init.).  If 
Jesus  showed  the  natural  emotions  of  sorrow, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  He  showed 
those  of  joy. 

There  is  as  little  support  for  the  view  that  the 
NT  encourages  a  religion  in  which  laughter  finds 
no  legitimate  place.  The  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
like  those  of  St.  Francis,  who  became  known 
as  joculatorcs  Domini,  appear  to  have  shown  a 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  rigid  and  frigid  demeanour  engendered  by 
Pharisaism  ;  and  this  attitude  was  encouraged  by 
their  Master,  who  did  not  expect  '  the  sons  of  the 
bride-chamber '  to  mourn  so  long  as  the  '  bride- 
groom' Avas  with  them  (Mt  9^^,  cf.  15^-  -). 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Nearly  all  the 
world's  greatest  teachers  have  employed  laughter, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  subtler  forms,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  hearing  for  the  truth  they  had  to  deliver. 
Was  Jesus  an  exception  to  this  rule?  Is  thei'e 
any  real  reason  for  refusing  to  apply  to  His  case 
the  saying,  Hidentem  dicere  vermn  quid  vetat? 
Can  it  be  said  that  He  never  used  the  Socratic 
method  of  proving  the  reasonableness  of  His 
teaching  by  showing  the  incongruous  and  even 
ridiculous  position  in  which  those  Avho  rejected  it 
involved  themselves?  It  has  been  very  generally 
assumed  th.at  such  a  method  was  beneath  the 
dignity,  or  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  said,  '  He  brought  peace  Avher- 
ever  He  came,  but  He  never  aAvakened  mirth  .  .  . 
The  inquiry  whether  Jesus  had  the  sense  of 
humour  is  not  simply  trivial  and  irreverent ;  it 
betrays  a  fundamental  misconception  of  that  holy 
life  of  redeeming  love.' J  The  question,  however, 
cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  In  the  Gospels 
there  are  sayings  of  Jesus  which  a  rational 
exegesis  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  explain  apart 
from  the  assumption  that  they  show  a  vein  of 
humour.  Indeed,  the  writer  jiist  quoted  admits 
that  Jesus  '  deigned  to  make  use  of  the  quaint  and 
often  humorous  maxims  so  dear  to  the  common 
folk.'  It  is  allowed  by  writers  of  the  most 
orthodox  school  that  irony  and  satire  were  used 
by  Jesus  upon  occasion  ;  if  He  saw  fit  to  employ 
these  sterner  weapons,  the  gentler  one  of  humour 
would  not  be  beneath  Him.  When  Jesus  says  to 
the  Jews,  '  ]Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you 

*  il(ppa.i}iur6tt.i  in  Lk.  ia  specially  used  of  convivial  mirth  (see 
1219  1523). 

t  See  James  Sully,  Essay  on  Laughter. 

X  See  art.  '  Our  Lord's  Use  of  Common  Proverbs,'  Expositor, 
Dec.  1902. 


from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  these  works  do  ye 
stone  me  ? '  the  touch  of  irony  is  unmistakable 
(Jn  10^-),*  as  it  is  also  in  the  expression  'ever- 
lasting tents'  (Lk  16**).  When  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  'Sleep  on  now'  (Mk  14''i),  it  is  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  raillery  ;  t  and  His  conversation  with  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  is  in  the  same  tone  (T'-"'"^')- 
His  answer  to  the  lawyer,  '  This  do  and  thou 
shalt  live,'  seems  to  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  ironical  (Lk  10*^).  The  reply  to  His 
critics,  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners'  (Mk  2^''),  is  in  the  same  vein,  as  is  the 
passage,  '  Full  well  [koKQis)  do  ye  reject  the  com- 
mandment of  God'  (7^).  In  Mt  6^,  literalists  have 
sought  in  vain  to  prove  that  it  was  a  practice 
among  I'harisaic  almsgivers  to  '  sound  a  trumpet '  ; 
obviously  the  passage  is  satirical.  The  element  of 
satire  runs  through  the  scathing  denunciations  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  (23,  etc.).  But  the 
crucial  instance  is  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16^"^).  Commentators  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  all  possible  and  im- 
possible explanations  of  Christ's  commendation  of 
the  steward,  through  failing  to  see  that  the  whole 
passage  is  sarcastic,  pouring  laughter  upon  the 
futile  trust  that  men  put  in  the  power  of 
mammon;  v.^  in  particular  is  'a  sudden  turn  of 
the  sublimest  and  most  crushing  irony.'  J 

But  if  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  that  He  should  use  irony,  still  more  natural 
was  it  that  humour  (wh.  see)  should  enter  into 
His  speech.  Humour  is  in  its  nature  both  human 
and  humane.  The  greatest  humorists  have  been 
the  best  lovers  of  men  and  the  most  endowed  with 
sympathy  (c. 17.  'gentle"  Shakspeare  and  Charles 
Lamb).  The  foremost  religious  teachers  have 
almost  invariably  been  possessed  of  humour,  and 
have  proved  the  truth  of  Milton's  dictum  (Preface 
to  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant)  that 
'  the  vein  of  laughing  hath  ofttimes  a  strong 
and  sinewy  force  in  teaching  and  confuting.'  It 
is  probable  that  the  reluctance,  which  has  existed 
from  early  times,  to  admit  any  tone  of  raillery  or 
playfulness  in  Christ's  teaching,  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  loss  of  the  original  force  of  some  of  His 
sayings.  Jesus  has  suflered  from  His  reporters. 
Yet  enough  passages  remain  to  show  that  this 
element  was  often  present.  The  pictures  of  a 
man  endeavouring  to  serve  two  masters  at  once 
(Mt  e-"*),  of  another  who  feeds  swine  with  pearls 
(7''),  of  a  camel  trying  to  get  through  a  needle's 
eye  (19-'*),  of  a  light  being  put  under  a  bushel 
(5^^),  of  him  who  sees  a  splinter  in  his  Ijrother's 
eye,  but  fails  to  notice  the  beam  in  his  own 
(t^),  of  Beelzebub  at  variance  with  Beelzebub 
(12-^*-).  of  men  who  have  eyes  but  do  not  see  (Mk 
8^*),  of  one  blind  man  guiding  another  (Mt  15"),  of 
a  father  who  should  give  his  son  a  stone  instead  of 
a  loaf  (7^) — these  are  all  instances  of  that  per- 
ception of  the  incongruous  which  is  the  soul  of 
humour. §  We  know  that  Jesus  sometimes  used 
words  Avith  a  play  upon  their  meaning  (Lk  5'",  INIt 
4^8,  Lk  9™).  The  ready  Avay  in  which  He  answers 
a  question  by  propounding  another  wliich  at  first 
seems  irrelevant  (Mi  20"  21'-^),  His  unexpected 
manner  of  turning  the  tables  upon  a  critic  (Lk 
7^*"^-))  His  use  of  illustrations  which  would  cause, 
by  their  homely  aptness,  an  involuntary  smile 
(Mk  2=\  Lk  IP),"  His  epigrammatic  Avay  of  putting 
a  truth  so  as  to  give  a  sudden  satisfaction  (]Mk 
227),  and  His  use  of   daring  hyperbole  (Lk  19^''),|| 

*  Westcott,  in  loe. 

t  Cf.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  (2nd  ser.)  xx.  'The  Irreparable 
Past.' 

t  See  Expositor,  Dec.  1895  ;  Good  Words,  Oct.  1SG7. 

§  Cf.  the  Lngion  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt :  '  Thou  hearest  with 
one  ear  (but  the  other  thou  hast  closed).' 

i\  Cf.  the  obscure  saAnnar,  reported  by  Papias  and  quoted  by 
IrensBus  (adi:  Ucer.   v.  33.  3),  of  the  vine  with  ten   thousand 


are  indications  that  Jesus  thought  it  not  beneath 
Him  to  laugh  with  those  that  laugh. 

On  this  whole  subject  nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  words  of  A.  B.  Bruce  {Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ,  p.  149)  : 

'  With  pathos  often  goes  huniour,  and  so  it  is  in  the  parables. 
.  .  .  The  spirit  of  Jesus  was  too  earnest  to  indulge  in  idle 
mirth  ;  but  just  because  He  was  so  earnest  and  so  sympathetic, 
He  expressed  Himself  at  times  in  a  manner  which  provokes  a 
smile  ;  laughter  and  tears,  as  it  were,  mingling  in  His  ejes  as 
He  spake.  It  were  a  iz.:^s  propriety  which  took  for  granted 
that  an  expositor  was  ne'':essarily  oflf  the  track,  because  in  his 
interpretation  of  these  parables  an  element  of  holj-  playfulness 
appears  blended  with  the  deep  seriousness  which  pervades 
them  throughout.' 

LiTERATURK. — Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  186  ff.  ;  D.  Smith  in 
Exp.  Times,  xii.  [1901]  546  ;  Expositor,  ii.  viii.  [1884]  92  ff.  ;  Well- 
don,  Fire  Upon  the  Altar,  105  ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Sun-rise,  p.  43. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
LAW. — The  question  of  Christ's  relation  to  the 
Jewish  law  is  one  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  difficulty  arises,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  fact  that  His  own  teaching 
marks  a  period  of  transition,  when  the  old  was 
already  antiquated,  while  the  new  was  still  un- 
born. A  further  difficulty  is  created  by  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  actual  conduct  of  Jesus  stood  to 
the  principles  which  He  laid  down.  Moreover,  the 
question  arises  whether  His  attitude  remained  the 
same  through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry,  or 
whether  He  came  to  realize  that  His  fundamental 
principles  carried  Him  further  than  He  had  at 
first  anticipated.  Lastly,  when  we  remember  how 
bitter  was  the  strife  which  this  very  question 
aroused  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  misgiving  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable,  that  this  may  have 
been  reflected  back  into  the  life  of  the  Founder, 
and  sayings  placed  in  His  mouth  endorsing  one  of 
the  later  partisan  views.  Our  present  subject  is 
that  of  the  Ceremonial  Law. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  ceremonial  law  is  not  one  sanctioned  in  the  Law 
itself.  All  its  parts  alike  were  the  command  of  God.  The  dis- 
tinction has  maintained  its  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  praiseworthy 
ethical  interest.  The  antinomianism  of  St.  Paul  seemed  to 
endanger  morality,  and  those  who  could  not  rise  to  his  point 
of  view,  that  it  was  precisely  in  this  way  that  morality  was 
secured,  turned  Christianity  into  a  new  legalism,  and  explained 
his  doctrine  that  the  Law  was  abolished  to  mean  that  Christians 
wore  no  longer  compelled  to  practise  Jewish  ceremonies.  This 
was,  of  course,  to  reduce  much  that  he  said  to  the  uimieaning. 
It  is  precisely  the  moral  law  that  St.  Paul  had  chiefly  in  mind. 
The  Decalogue  is  described  as  '  the  ministration  of  death  written 
and  engraven  on  stones '  (2  Co  S^  RV) ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  sin- 
producing  effects  of  the  Law,  St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  (Ro  7"!).  His  doctrine  was  unquestionably 
that  the  Law  as  a  whole  was  done  away  for  all  who  were  in 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  they  had  crucified  the  flesh,  which  was  the 
home  of  sin,  and  thus  had  lost  everything  to  which  the  Law 
could  appeal  as  provocation  to  sin,  while  they  had  escaped  into 
the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  be  under 
the  constraint  of  the  Law.  But  even  St.  P.aul  was  forced  to 
recognize  that  his  magnificent  idealism  was  not  milk  for  babes, 
hence  moral  exhortation  found  a  large  place  in  his  Epistles, 
side  by  side  with  the  loftiest  assertions  of  a  Christian's  freedom 
from  sin,  flesh,  and  the  L-i w.  But  St.  Paul  is  quite  explicit  that 
this  freedom  is  to  be  strenuously  maintained  in  the  sphere  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  especially  circumcision,  and  sacred  days  and 
seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  in  the  Early  Church  in- 
sisted passionately  on  the  permanent  validity  of  the  Law,  and 
especially  of  circumcision,  as  essential  to  salvation.  It  lies  be- 
yond our  limits  to  trace  the  history  of  this  controversy,  but  a 
reference  to  it  is  necessary  for  the  reason  already  indicated. 

Jesus  was  Himself  born  into  a  Jewish  home, 
and  the  rites  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  law  were 
scrupulously  fulfilled  in  His  case.  His  parents 
did  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pharisees,  hence 
His  early  training  was  healthier  than  that  of  St. 
Paul  ;  but  He,  like  His  great  Apostle,  was  born 
imder  the  Law  (Gal  4^),  and  initiated  by  circum- 
cision into  the  Covenant  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk  2'-'). 
His  mother  presented  Him  as  her  firstborn  male 
child  to  the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and  offered  the 

stems.  In  its  exuberant  playfulness  of  fancy  it  exceeds  any- 
thing in  the  Gospels :  it  is  probably  based  on  an  actual  saying 
of  Christ  (see  Westcott,  Introd.  p.  433). 


sacrifice  of  purificati9n  prescribed  in  the  Law  (Lk 
2^-"^'*),  and  thus  '  accomplished  all  things  that  were 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord '  (Lk  2'^'*).  Joseph 
and  Mary  went  uj)  each  year  to  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  (Lk  2*^).  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  Jesus  Himself  was  a  strict  observer  of  the 
Law.  Whatever  His  attitude  towards  it  durmg 
His  ministry,  we  may  assume  without  question 
that,  till  He  was  conscious  of  His  Messianic  voca- 
tion. His  obedience  to  the  Law  was  scrupulously 
and  heartily  rendered.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  that  the  old  bottles  of  Judaism 
should  be  unfit  to  receive  the  new  wine  of  the 
Kingdom  with  which  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in- 
trusted. The  question  whether  this  was  clear  to 
Him  from  the  first,  or  whether  it  became  clear 
only  in  the  course  of  His  controversy  Avith  the 
scribes,  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  chronology  of 
the  ministry.  And  His  conduct  here  was  regu- 
lated by  much  the  same  need  for  reserve  as  He 
practised  in  reference  to  His  self-revelation  as 
Messiah.  A  premature  declaration  would  have 
created  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  All  He 
could  do  was  to  utter  His  principles  and  leave  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  drawn,  when  the  time 
was  ripe,  by  those  who  shared  His  spirit. 

On  one  great  branch  of  this  question,  however, 
Jesus  expressed  Himself  clearly  and  without  com- 
promise. The  morbid  anxiety  of  the  scribes  to 
make  a  hedge  about  the  Law  so  that  all  possible 
approaches  to  its  violation  might  be  blocked,  added 
to  the  hair-splitting  casuistry  in  which  moralists 
of  their  type  delighted,  and  the  lawyer's  instinct 
for  precise  and  exhaustive  definition,  had  led  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  precepts  in  the  Law  into  a 
vast  system  of  tradition.  Moreover,  the  heavier 
the  burden  grew,  the  greater  grew  the  temptation 
to  find  a  literal  fulfilment  which  should  be  an 
escape  from  the  spirit.  All  this  apparatus  of 
piety  demanded  leisure  to  master  and  perform, 
such  leisure  as  no  man  with  his  daily  bread  to  earn 
could  command  ;  hence  arose  a  morality  unfitted 
for  the  normal  human  life.  Against  all  this  tra- 
dition Jesus  entered  an  emphatic  protest.  His 
attitude  towards  it  was  wholly  difterent  from  that 
which  He  assumed  towards  the  written  Law.  The 
scribes  made  void  by  their  tradition  the  word  of 
God,  and  every  plant  which  His  heavenly  Father 
had  not  planted  He  said  should  be  rooted  n\). 
Nevertheless,  in  vindicating  the  Law  against  the 
tradition,  He  enunciated  principles  which  pointed 
forward  to  the  abolition  of  both.  The  points  on 
which  He  came  into  conflict  with  Jewish  cere- 
monialism were  Fasting,  the  law  of  Uncleanness, 
the  Temple  .service,  and  the  cancelling  of  primary 
human  duties  by  feigned  respect  for  duties  to  God. 

1.  If  the  order  of  incidents  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  could  be  accepted  as  chronological,  the  first 
collision  of  Jesus  with  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  was  occasioned  by  His  eating  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  at  the  house  of  Levi  (Mk  2'5«'-). 
Although  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  order  in 
which  the  incidents  are  narrated,  this  furnishes 
us  with  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Jesus  brought 
Him  into  conflict  with  the  religious  prejudices  of 
His  time.  His  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Gt)d 
and  of  the  incomparable  value  of  tlie  human  soul 
were  fundamental  convictions.  To  this  was  added 
the  consciousness  of  His  own  mission  to  restore 
the  lost  children  to  their  Father.  Hence  He 
met  the  criticism  of  His  conduct  in  associating 
with  the  degraded  by  the  explanation  that  He  was 
a  physician,  and  where  was  the  physician's  place 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  sick  ?  There  is  indeed  a 
terrible  irony  in  the  words,  for  there  were  none 
whose  moral  and  religious  health  was,  to  the  eyes 


of  Jesus,  in  a  more  desperate  condition  than  that  of 
His  critics.  But  scandalized  as  they  might  be  by 
conduct  so  unprofessional  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
there  was  an  obvious  conclusiveness  in  the  reply  of 
Jesus  which  could  have  been  evaded  only  by  the 
assertion  that  the  salvation  of  such  people  was  not 
desirable.  The  two  types  of  holiness  emerge  in 
clear  contradiction — the  type  which  seeks  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  contaminating  in  order  that 
personal  purity  may  not  be  compromised,  and  the 
type  that  is  entirely  forgetful  of  self  in  its  zeal 
for  the  regeneration  of  others.  It  is  in  connexion 
with  a  similar  accusation  that  St.  Luke  relates  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Drachma,  and 
the  Lost  Son  (Lk  15).  Similarly  Christ's  lodging 
with  Zacchaeus  the  publican  gave  rise  to  criticism  ; 
and  here  again  Jesus  explained  His  action  by  His 
mission  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  19^"). 

2.  The  second  point  in  which  the  new  type  dis- 
played a  contrast  with  the  old  was  in  the  matter 
of  Fasting.  Wonder  was  excited  that,  while  the 
Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  fasted, 
the  discijjles  of  Jesus  neglected  this  religious  exer- 
cise. The  Pharisees  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.  What  fasts  were  observed 
by  the  disciples  of  John  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
distinction  was  not  one  simply  between  disciples, 
it  went  back  to  the  leaders.  The  Baptist  was  an 
ascetic,  clothed  in  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern 
girdle,  with  locusts  and  wild  honey  for  his  food  ; 
his  congenial  home  Avas  the  desert,  his  message 
one  of  judgment  to  come,  the  axe  already  lying  at 
the  I'oot  of  the  tree.  He  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  this  unsociable  disposition  called 
fortli  the  charge  that  he  had  a  devil.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  no  ascetic ;  so  little  of  an 
ascetic,  in  fact,  that  His  enemies  taxed  Him  with 
over-indulgence  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
.sinners'  (Mt  IP").  Jesus  defends  His  disciples 
against  the  criticism  implied  in  the  question,  '  Why 
do  John's  disciples  and  the  disciples  of  the  Phari- 
sees fast,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?'  (Mk  2^*)  by 
the  answer,  '  Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber 
fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?  as  long 
as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them  they  cannot 
fast.'  The  princijjle  underlying  this  is  that  the 
external  practice  must  be  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  the  inward  feeling.  Fasting  is  out  of  place  in 
their  present  circumstances,  they  have  the  bride- 
groom with  them,  therefore  all  is  joy  and  festivity. 
It  would  be  a  piece  of  unreality  to  introduce  into 
their  present  religious  life  an  element  so  incongru- 
ous. But  He  proceeds :  '  The  days  will  come, 
when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  will  they  fast  in  that  day.'  The 
reference  is  to  His  own  death  ;  and  possibly  the 
foreboding  expressed  should  lead  us  to  assign  this 
incident  to  His  later  ministry,  after  the  declaration 
of  Messiahship  had  been  made  and  the  prediction 
of  death  had  been  uttered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  veiled  allusion  makes  it  possible  that  those 
who  heard  it  would  not  catch  His  meaning,  and 
we  can,  in  that  case,  assign  it  to  a  late  date  only 
if  we  are  clear  that  Jesus  Himself  became  con- 
.scious  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  His  mini- 
stry of  the  deatli  that  awaited  Him.  The  incident 
itself  rather  makes  the  impression  that  it  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  activity.  This 
was  one  of  the  respects  in  which  failure  to  conform 
to  conventional  piety  would  early  attract  attention. 

Wellhausen  regards  the  incident  as  unauthentic.  He  points 
to  the  curious  fact  that  the  question  is  one  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  it  is  a  justification  for  the  deviation  of  the  later  practice  of 
Christ's  followers  from  that  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  in  practice 
conformed  strictly  to  the  Judaism  of   His  time.     He  confirms 


this  by  pointing  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bridej^room  is 
not  taken  away  from  wedding  festivities,  and  here  therefore 
the  choice  of  expression  has  been  determined  by  the  actual  fact 
of  Christ's  removal  by  death.  However  plausible  this  sug- 
gestion may  be,  the  sayings  bear  rather  the  stamp  of  Jesus 
than  of  the  early  Apostolic  Church.  The  criticism  of  the  dis- 
ciples rather  than  of  Jesus  has  its  parallel  in  the  incident  of  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  disciples 
eating  with  unwashed  hands,  and  the  temper  of  the  Master  was 
much  freer  than  that  of  the  timidly  legalistic  disciples. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  fasting  is  recognized 
as  a  fitting  religious  exercise  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
prayer  and  almsgiving,  it  is  es.sential,  for  its  true 
religious  quality  to  be  preserved,  that  it  should  be 
practised  without  ostentation.  The  religious  self- 
advertisement  which  characterized  the  Pharisees 
eviscerated  these  exercises  of  all  their  value.  They 
were  to  be  a  secret  between  a  man  and  his  God. 
In  the  most  rigorous  fa.sts  washing  and  anointing 
were  forbidden  (Taanith,  i.  6),  while  they  were 
allowed  in  the  less  severe  (ib.  i.  4f. ).  Jesus  bids 
His  followers  anoint  the  head  and  wash  the  face 
when  they  fast,  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  detect 
that  they  are  fasting  (Mt  6"^"'*).     See  Fasting. 

Immediately  following  the  defence  of  the  dis- 
ciples for  not  fasting,  we  have  in  all  the  Synoptics 
(Mt  9i«f-,  Mk  2-"-,  Lk  5^^-)  the  sayings  about  the 
undressed  cloth  and  the  new  wine  in  the  old  wine- 
skins. The  parables  are  difficult ;  the  lesson 
taught  is  clearly  the  incompatibility  of  the  new 
with  the  old,  and  the  disaster  that  will  inevitably 
follow  any  attempt  to  combine  them.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  with  what  '  old '  and  '  new ' 
should  be  identified,  nor  again  can  we  assume  that 
both  parables  express  the  same  truth.  It  is  pos- 
sible, though  improbable,  that  Jesus  may  intend 
by  'the  old'  the  ancient  piety  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  '  the  new '  the  new-fangled  regula- 
tions of  the  scribes.  His  sense  being  that  the  old 
Divinely-given  mode  of  life  is  being  ruined  by  the 
tradition  of  men.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
usual  view  is  right,  according  to  which  '  the  old ' 
is  Jiulaism  and  '  the  neAV '  is  the  gospel.  Even 
so,  however,  various  interpretations  are  possible. 
Usually  it  has  been  thought  that  in  both  sayings 
Jesus  is  defending  the  attitude  of  His  disciples  : 
you  cannot  expect  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  to 
be  cast  in  the  old  moulds  of  Judaism  ;  the  new 
spirit  must  create  new  forms  for  it.self.  Weiss, 
hoAvever,  considers  that  both  parables  constitute 
a  defence  of  the  attitude  of  John's  disciples,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  combine  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  with  their  legalist  and  ascetic  habit  of 
life  {Bibl.  Thcol.  of  NT,  i.  112).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Beyschlag  is  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  parable  of  the  undressed  cloth  on  the 
old  garment  is  a  justification  of  John's  discijiles  in 
fasting,  while  the  parable  of  the  new  wine  in  the 
old  bottles  is  a  justification  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
for  refusing  to  follow  their  example  {NT  Theol. 
i.  114).  The  two  sayings  .are  connected  by  'and,' 
it  is  true,  but  this  conjunction  has  in  the  Synop- 
tics a  wider  range  of  meaning  than  in  English. 
Wellhausen  finds  the  sayings  difficult.  He  is  not 
disposed  to  question  their  authenticity,  though,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  strikes  out  the  sayings 
immediately  preceding. 

3.  Another  point  in  which  Jesus  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  tradition  was  that  of  Ablutions 
(Mk  7^"^-  II).  To  secure  that  nothing  ceremonially 
unclean  should  be  eaten,  the  Jews  were  verj' 
scrupvilous  in  washing  the  hands  before  meals. 
The  laws  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  touch  life 
so  much  more  closely  than  .any  others,  that  the 
casuistry  of  the  scribes  naturally  finds  in  this 
matter  a  large  field  of  exercise.  The  largest  of 
the  six  books  of  the  Mishna  is  given  up  to  this 
topic.  The  purification  of  vessels  alone  occupies 
thirty  chapters  of  this  book.  The  Pentateuch 
itself  exhibits  more  than  the  usual  tendencj''  to 


casuistry  in  this  matter,  but  the  tradition  left 
the  Law  out  of  sight  in  the  elaborateness  of  its 
regulations.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  tradition  had 
become  very  strict  with  reference  to  the  washing 
of  the  hands.  The  practice  originated  with  the 
Pharisees,  but  was  adopted  by  almost  all  the 
Jews.  Even  when  the  hands  were  ceremonially 
clean  it  was  necessary  to  wash  them,  no  doubt 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  unconscious 
d^Hlement.  If  they  were  known  to  be  unclean, 
they  had  to  be  washed  twice  before  a  meal ;  they 
were  also  washed  after  food  ;  and  some  Pharisees 
washed  even  between  the  courses.  The  hands  were 
held  with  the  fingers  up,  so  that  the  uncleanness 
might  be  washed  down  from  them  ;  and  for  the 
ceremony  to  be  effectual  it  was  necessary  that 
the  water  should  run  down  to  the  wrist  (though 
we  should  probably  not  translate  irvyixri,  Mk  7*, 
'to  the  wrist'  ;  see  Swete,  ad  loc).  In  Jn  2®  we 
read  of  the  six  stone  water-pots  for  the  water  of 
purification  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  ;  and  the  same 
Gospel  tells  us  how  the  Jews  purified  themselves 
for  the  Passover  (IP'''),  or  took  precautions  against 
defilement  which  would  disqualify  them  from  eating 
it(182«). 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  disciples  should  evoke  criticism  ;  and  this 
criticism  was  uttered  by  officials  from  Jerusalem 
who  had  come  down  to  watch  the  new  movement 
(Mk  7').  No  mention  is  made  here  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  tradition  on  the  part  of  Jesus  Himself  ; 
thougli  in  Lk  \l^^  we  are  told  that  the  Pharisee, 
at  whose  house  Jesus  was  eating,  was  surprised 
that  He  neglected  this  ceremony.  Jesus  defended 
His  disciples  by  a  complete  repudiation  of  the 
tradition.  He  pointed  out  that  its  effect  Avas  to 
nullify  the  Law  rather  than  to  establish  it ;  and 
He  illustrated  this  from  the  jn-actice  of  dedicating 
to  God  that  which  ought  to  have  been  used  by 
a  man  for  the  support  of  his  parents.  To  this 
point  it  will  be  necessary  to  return.  But  in  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  hand-washing  Jesus 
enunciated  a  principle  of  far-reaching  importance 
which  not  only  set  aside  the  tradition,  but  even 
abrogated  a  large  section  of  the  Law.  He  asserted 
that  not  that  which  is  without  a  man  can,  by 
going  into  him,  defile  him,  but  the  things  which 
proceed  out  of  the  man.  Tlie  heart  is  the  essential 
thing,  food  cannot  come  into  contact  with  that ; 
but  it  is  in  it  that  evil  thoughts,  words,  or  actions 
have  their  rise,  and  it  is  these  that  make  a  man 
unclean.  Not  what  a  man  eats,  but  what  he  is, 
determines  the  question  of  his  purity.  Thus  Jesus 
lifted  the  whole  conception  of  cleanness  and  un- 
cleanness out  of  the  ceremonial  into  the  ethical 
domain.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  carried  with  it 
revolutionary  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  the  tradi- 
tion, but  as  to  the  Law  ;  for  much  of  the  Law  was 
occupied  precisely  with  the  uncleanness  created 
by  external  things,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
St.  Mark  has  definitely  drawn  tliis  inference  in 
his  Gospel. 

It  is  possible  that  the  usual  view  taken  of  the  passage,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  words  '  making  all  meats  clean '  (Mk  719) 
are  the  concluding  words  of  Jesus,  should  be  accepted.  This 
involves,  however,  a  grammatical  irregularity,  and  we  ought 
perhaps  to  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Origen,  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  and  Chrysostom,  ably  defended  by  Field  (Notes  on  the 
Translation  of  the  NT,  pp.  31,  32)  and  adopted  by  RV,  Weizsiicker, 
Swete,  Gould,  Salmond,  that  they  are  the  "comment  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  that  we  should  translate  '  this  he  said,  making 
all  meats  clean.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  notes  of  Menzies  and 
Wellhausen  on  the  passage  may  be  consulted. 

The  evasion  of  the  Law  by  the  Tradition  here  asserted  by 
Jesus  has  been  affirmed  by  some  Jewish  scholars  not  to  have 
existed.  (The  reader  may  consult  an  appendix  on  'Legal 
Evasions  of  the  Law,"  by  Dr.  Schechter  in  Montefiore's  Hibbert 
Lectures,  pp.  557-563;  an  article  by  Montefiore  on  'Jewish 
Scholarship  and  Christian  Silence '  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for 
Jan.  1903  ;  the  rejoinder  to  this  by  Menzies  in  July  1903,  with 
a  further  rejoinder  by  Montefiore'  in  Oct.  1903.)  "it  is  urged 
that  the   reference  in  the  Jewish  treatise  Nedarim  does  not 


confirm  the  statement  in  St.  Mark  about  Corban.  Dr.  Menzies 
accepts  this  ;  but  when  that  is  said,  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
ended.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  the  evidence  of 
St.  Mark  is  quite  good  evidence  for  the  contemporary  Judaism. 
If  the  assertion  about  Corban  is  untrue,  of  course  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  Jesus,  who  could  not  have  quoted,  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Jews  cancelled  the  Law  by  their  tradition,  an 
example  which  His  hearers  would  know  to  have  no  existence. 
Accordingly,  if  the  statement  is  mistaken,  it  would  have  to  be 
put  down  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist,  though  how  he 
should  have  hit  upon  it  unless  such  a  custom  was  actually  in 
vogue  would  be  difficult  to  understand.  In  forming  our  judg- 
ment on  a  question  of  this  kind  certain  leading  principles  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  contemporar.y  Judaism  is  most  imper- 
fectly known  to  us,  and  the  documents  which  we  have  to  use 
as  our  sources  of  information  are,  in  many  instances,  centuries 
later  than  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Further,  the  stereotyping 
of  Judaism  must  not  be  blindlj-  accepted  as  if  it  guaranteed 
that  doctrines  or  practices  for  which  we  have  only  late  literary 
attestation  were  already  developed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  We 
must  remember  that  Judaism  did  not  live  in  an  intellectual 
vacuum,  but  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  Christian  germs. 
Especially,  we  cannot  forget  that  controversy  «ent  on  between 
Jews  and  Christians  ;  and  under  its  pressure  it  is  by  no  means 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  Judaism  may  ha\e  undergone  a 
considerable  modification,  above  all,  in  the  elimination  of  matter 
which  proved  susceptible  to  criticism.  In  the  light  of  these 
principles  the  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the 
statement  in  St.  Mark  as  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
practice  of  Corban  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

i.  The  next  question  touches  Christ's  relation 
to  tlie  Temple.  His  per-sonal  attitude  towards  it 
was  that  of  a  loyal  Jew.  Not  only  did  He  as  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  recognize  it  as  His  Father's 
house  (Lk  2"'^),  but,  after  He  had  entered  on  His 
ministry,  He  cleansed  it  bj'  driving  out  the  money- 
changers, and  overturning  the  stalls  of  the  traders 
(JNIt  2Ii2ff-  II).  According  to  the  Fourth  Go.spel,  His 
visits  to  Jerusalem  were  largely  connected  with  the 
feasts.  In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
that  His  disciples  will  ofier  sacrifice,  and  only 
requires  that,  before  he  oirers,  a  man  shall  be  recon- 
ciled to  liis  brother  (Mto-^'-)-  In  His  great  indict- 
ment of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  He  rebukes  them 
for  their  ruling  that  an  oath  by  the  temple  or  by 
the  altar  counts  for  nothing,  while  an  oath  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  or  a  gift  at  the  altar,  is  binding. 
The  temple  is  greater  than  its  gold,  and  makes  it 
holy  ;  and  similarlj'  it  is  by  the  altar  that  the  gift 
is  sanctified.  To  swear  by  the  altar  is  to  swear 
not  only  by  it,  but  by  the  ott'ering  placed  upon  it ; 
while  to  swear  by  the  temple  is  to  swear  not  only 
by  it  and  all  that  it  contains,  but  by  Him  who 
dwells  therein  {Mi  23i«f-  il).  But  all  this  loyal  re- 
cognition of  the  place  filled  by  tlie  temple  and  the 
honour  due  to  it  was  combined  with  an  inward 
detachment  from  it,  which  was  a  presage  of  the 
ultimate  deliverance  of  Christianity  from  its  con- 
nexion with  it.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
story  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Mt  17-'*"'-). 
The  very  doubt  wliicli  was  implied  in  the  question 
whether  Jesus  jjaid  the  half  -  shekel  which  was 
levied  as  a  temple -tax  is  most  significant  as  to 
the  drift  towards  freedom,  which  was  already  de- 
tected in  His  teaching.  That  He  had  not  repudi- 
ated tlie  toll,  Peter  is  aware ;  but  the  reason  for 
His  obedience  comes  out  plainly  in  the  conversa- 
tion He  has  with  Peter  on  the  subject.  Taxes  are 
taken  by  monarchs  not  from  their  sons,  but  from 
strangers.  Therefore,  since  Jesus  knows  that  He 
and  His  disciples  are  not  aliens  to  God,  but  His 
children,  the  inference  is  that  no  payment  of  the 
tax  can  be  legitimately  expected  from  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Kingdom.  "^ Jesus,  however,  bids  Peter 
pay  the  tax  for  both,  to  avoid  giving  offence.  In 
other  words,  Jesus  regarded  Himself  and  members 
of  His  Kingdom  as  released  from  every  obligation 
to  pay  the  half  -  shekel  for  the  service  of  the 
temple,  even  if,  in  tender  concession  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  tlieir  liberty.  The  temple-due  in  question  was 
not  definitely  commanded  in  the  Law,  though  it 
was  a  not  unnatural  deduction  from  Ex  30^^ 
which  was   itself   a  development   of  the  rule   of 


Nehemiah  that  there  slioukl  be  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the  temple  service 
(Neh  W--^^).  The  temple  itself,  Christ  predicted, 
would  be  destroyed.  However  we  may  explain 
the  saj-ing,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  I  will  build 
it  lip  in  three  days'  (Jn  2^''),  He  certainly  foretold 
in  His  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  24-)  the  over- 
throw of  the  literal  temple,  and  therewith  naturally 
the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  cultus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  saying,  'Destroy  this  temple,' 
should  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  autlienticity  of  the  utter- 
ance is  ffuaranteed  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  trial  of  Jesus 
(Mk  145S),  and  the  similar  accusation  at  the  trial  of  Stephen 
(Ac  Gi-*),  as  well  as  the  taunt  addressed  to  Jesus  on  the  cross 
(Mk  15-y).  It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
interprets  the  saying  as  a  reference  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
fulfilled  in  the  death  and  the  resurrection.  But  this  inter- 
pretation did  not  at  the  time  occur  either  to  the  Jews  or  to 
the  disciples.  The  retort  of  the  former  showed  that  they  under- 
stood the  reference  to  be  to  the  literal  temple,  while  the  E\an- 
gelist  ex])ressly  says  that  the  interpretation  he  adopts  occurred 
to  the  disciples  only  after  the  resurrection.  It  is,  in  fact,  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  saying  referred  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  In  its  connexion  with  the  desecration 
and  cleansing  of  the  actual  temple  the  allusion  could  natural!}- 
be  nothing  less  than  to  its  destruction,  unless  Jesus  made  His 
meaning  clear  by  pointing  to  His  body.  But  in  that  case  the 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and  the  disciples 
would  have  been  impossible,  even  if  we  leave  aside  the  objection 
that  so  unveiled  an  allusion  to  His  death  and  resurrection  at 
this  early  period  is  most  unlikely.  Moreover,  the  contrast 
with  the  temple  made  with  hands  (Mk  1458)  does  not  at  all 
suit  the  human  body.  A  difficulty,  however,  is  raised  by  the 
Johannine  version  of  the  saying.  We  may,  perhaps,  assume 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  jireferred  to  the  version  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial,  in  that  it  refers  the  work  of  destruction  not  to  Jesus 
Himself,  but  to  the  Jews.  Their  present  course  of  desecration, 
if  they  persist  in  it,  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Jesus  can  have  said  that  He 
would  rebuild  the  temple  that  had  been  destroyed.  Here  the 
version  of  the  witnesses  is  intrinsicallj-  the  more  credible,  that 
He  would  build  another  temjile  in  its  place.  And  the  contrast 
between  the  temple  made  with  hands  and  the  temple  made 
withoi:t  hands  bears  also  the  stamp  of  authenticity ;  the  new  is 
not  simply  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  old,  it  is  to  be  not  a 
material,  but  a  spiritual,  structure.  We  niaj'  therefore  conclude 
with  some  confidence  that  Jesus  definitely  anticipated  the  de- 
struction of  the  centre  of  Jewish  worship  and  the  substitution 
of  a  spiritual  temple  in  its  place. 

In  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(Jn  4),  Jesus  is  represented  as  dealing  sjjecifically 
with  the  question  of  the  legitimate  sanctuary  as 
against  the  Samaritan  temple  (vv. -"'-'').  He  gives 
His  verdict  in  favour  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
but  He  asserts  that  the  hour  has  already  come 
for  both  sanctuaries  to  lose  whatever  exclusive 
legitimacy  they  may  possess.  The  true  worship 
of  God  transcends  all  local  limitations  ;  for  (jod  is 
spirit,  and  as  such  cannot  be  localized  ;  and  the 
worship  He  desires  is  a  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
trutli.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  here  the  Evangelist  is  putting  his  own  doc- 
trine into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  The  pregnant 
aphoristic  form  and  penetrating  insight  of  the 
saying  stamp  it  as  authentic.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  in  the  line  of  the  other  teachings  of  Jesus 
with  reference  to  the  temple.  He  recognizes  that 
the  temple  is  His  Father's  house,  and  yet  looks 
forward  to  its  destruction  ;  and  similarly  here  He 
asserts  the  legitimacy  of  the  JewLsli  as  against 
the  Samaritan  tem]ile,  and  yet  looks  forward  to 
the  sjieedy  termination  of  Avorship  in  it. 

5.  It  is  certainly  a  very  striking  fact,  in  view  of 
the  immense  importance  attached  in  Judaism  to 
the  rite,  that  Jesus  nowhere  raises  the  question 
of  the  permanence  of  CiFcumciaion.  Had  He  pro- 
nounced upon  it,  the  bitter  controversy  excited  by 
the  question  in  the  primitive  Ciiurch  could  hardly 
have  arisen.  But,  naturally,  occasion  for  discussing 
it  did  not  so  readily  arise,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
method  of  Jesus  to  leave  questions  of  practice  to 
be  settled  by  His  disciples  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  and  in  tlie  light  of  principles  with 
which  He  had  imbued  them.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  St.  Paul  drew  the  true 
Christian    inference.      The  great   principle,   that 


the  external  was  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
the  inward,  expressed  in  the  abolition  by  Jesus  of 
the  Levitical  laws  as  to  unclean  food,  and  in  His 
doctrine  that  for  worship  in  the  material  temple 
there  was  to  be  substituted  worshiii  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  carried  with  it  the  conclusion  that  as  a 
purely  external  rite  circumcision  could  have  no 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  sign  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  but  Jesus  knew 
that  His  blood  consecrated  a  New  Covenant.  This 
implied  the  abolition  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
naturallj'  the  abolition  of  circumcision,  which  was 
its  sign.  Indeed,  the  Old  Testament  itself  was  on 
the  way  to  this,  not  simply  in  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion (SP'"^*)  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  in  the  pro- 
phetic demand  for  a  circumcision  of  the  heart 
( Jer  4*  9-« ;  cf.  Ezk  44^  Lv  26«).  Here,  as  else- 
wliei'e,  the  attitude  of  Jesus  linked  itself  closely 
to  that  previously  taken  bj^  the  prophets.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Jesus  contemplated  that  His 
religion  would  become  universal.  This  in  itself 
suggested  the  abolition  of  a  rite  which  possessed 
no  spiritual  value,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  wide  acceptance 
among  the  cultured  of  a  religion  that  required  it 
for  full  membership.  See,  further,  art.  Circum- 
cision. 

6.  We  have  left  till  the  last  the  much-debated 
passage  Mt  o^"'"",  since  it  is  helpful  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  it  to  have  before  us  the  application 
of  the  principle  in  detail.  The  opening  words  of 
the  passage,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets,'  show  clearly  that  Jesus 
was  conscious  that  His  teaching  might  not  un- 
justihably  seem  to  carry  this  implication  with  it. 
There  was  an  element  which  suggested  a  revolu- 
tionary attitude,  but  it  Avas  a  mistaken  inference 
that  He  meant  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  ; 
it  was  His  intention  to  fultil  them.  It  is  important 
to  observe  here  and  elsewhere  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  combines  the  Prophets  with  tiie  Law.  Un- 
like the  current  theology  of  His  time.  His  teacliing 
brought  the  Prophets  into  equal  prominence  with 
the  Law  ;  and  it  is  of  the  OT  system  as  a  whole 
that  He  is  thinking,  and  not  simply  of  the  legal 
enactments  which  constituted  for  the  Rabbis  almost 
the  whole  of  religion.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  infer  that  tiie  Levitical  requirements  are  here 
left  out  of  sight.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Rabbis 
and  Jesus  recognized  degrees  of  importance  among 
the  laws,  though  their  emphasis  Avas  very  diiler- 
ently  placed.  Yet  the  Levitical  laws  were  equally 
with  others  regarded  by  Jesus  as  laAvs  of  God,  so 
that,  in  a  comprehensive  statement  of  tiie  relation 
of  His  teaching  to  the  religion  of  the  OT,  He  could 
not  leave  them  out  of  account.  Now,  Ave  have 
already  seen  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  came  into 
conflict  not  simply  Avith  the  Tradition  of  the  Elders, 
but  Avith  the  Levitical  laAvs  of  purity  ;  that  He  ex- 
plicitly abolished  the  laAvs  of  clean  and  unclean 
food,  and  looked  forAvard  to  the  cessation  of  the 
temple  Avorship.  Accordingly,  Ave  must  give  .such 
a  sense  to  His  Avords  as  Avill  harmonize  the  ex- 
planation of  His  intention  not  to  destroy  the  LaAv 
Avith  the  fact  tiiat  He  did  abolish  some  of  its 
precepts,  and  contemplate  the  impossibility, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  of  a 
large  part  of  its  injunctions.  The  unifj-ing  con- 
ception is  contained  in  the  Avord  'fulfil'  (■7r\7]p&&aL). 
Jesus  does  not  mean  that  He  came  to  render  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  LaAV  and  the  Projjhets 
in  His  oAvn  life.  The  fulfilment  forms  an  anti- 
thesis to  the  destruction.  The  destruction  Avas 
such  as  AA'ould  be  accomplished  by  His  teaching, 
not  by  His  action,  and  similarly  the  fulfilment  is 
something  effected  by  His  teaching.  Besides,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Avith  the  freedom 
of  His  principles,  Jesus  should  haA'e  attached  any 


imijortance  to  the  perfect  carrying  out  in  action 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  What  is  meant  is 
that,  to  use  a  familiar  ilhistration,  the  gospel 
fulfils  the  Law  as  the  flower  fulfils  the  bud.  Jesus 
sees  in  the  Law  a  Divinely  ordained  system,  but 
He  is  conscious  that  it  is  stamped  with  immaturity 
and  defect.  His  function  is  to  bring  out  its  in- 
trinsic significance  by  disengaging  and  carrying 
to  perfection  the  principles  entangled  in  it.  Thus 
He  does  not  abrogate  the  Law,  but  He  transcends 
it,  and,  in  doing  so,  antiquates  it.  In  Beyschlag's 
words,  it  is  '  confirmed  and  transformed  in  one 
breath.'  What  this  means  is  admirably  explained 
by  Stevens  in  the  following  words:  'Jesus  fulfils 
the  OT  system  by  rounding  out  into  entire  com- 
pleteness what  is  incomplete  in  that  system.  In 
this  process  of  fulfllment  all  that  is  imperfect, 
provisional,  temporary,  or,  for  any  reason,  needless 
to  the  perfect  religion,  falls  away  of  its  own 
accord,  and  all  that  is  essential  and  permanent 
is  conserved  and  embodied  in  Christianity'  {The 
Thcologij  of  the  New  Testament ,  j).  19). 

The  two  following  verses  (Mt  5'^-^^)  create  much 
difficultj'.  They  seem  to  assert  a  permanence  of 
the  Law  and  its  minutest  details,  and  to  affirm 
the  insignificant  place  assigned  in  the  Kingdom 
to  any  Avho  should  set  aside  one  of  the  minor 
commandments.  In  view  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Jesus  towards  the  laAv  of  uncleanness,  the 
Sabbath,  and  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  saying.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  argue 
with  Wendt  that  '  the  law '  is  not  a  written  law 
but  an  ideal  law,  for  the  reference  to  the  jot  and 
tittle  implies  a  written  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  '  the  law '  is  used  here  in  two 
different  senses.  Beyschlag  argues  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  saying,  which  is  also  attested  by 
Lk  IG'^  '  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
away,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.'  If  it 
is  genuine,  the  best  explanation  is  that  given  by 
Beyschlag,  that  we  must  explain  here  of  spiritual 
fulfilments.  No  commandment,  even  the  most 
trifling,  is  a  mere  emjity  husk  ;  each  has  a  Divine 
thought  which  must  come  to  its  rights  before  the 
husk  of  the  letter  is  allowed  to  perish  [NT  Theul.  i. 
1 10  f. ).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  interpretation  is  correct,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  what  Divine  idea  Jesus  could 
think  was  latent  in  innumerable  trifling  details  of 
the  Law.  The  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
words  is  surely  that  the  Law,  to  its  minutest 
details,  was  to  be  regarded  as  permanent.  When 
we  remember  how  bitter  was  the  controversy 
created  by  the  question  of  the  Law  in  the  Early 
Church,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  here  we  have  an  expression  from  a  Jewish- 
Christian  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Jesus 
is  made  explicitly  to  disavow  the  movement  led 
by  St.  Paul,  not  indeed  that  St.  Paul  is  regarded 
as  outside  the  Kingdom,  but  as  one  of  the  least  in 
it.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps  too  far-fetched 
to  connect  the  Avords  '  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  with  St.  Paul's  designation  of  himself  as 
the  'least  of  the  apostles.' 

Literature.— The  subject  is  discussed  in  tlie  New  Testament 
Theoloffies,  the  treatises  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
Lives  of  Christ  and  the  commentaries.  A  ver.v  able  monoa-raph 
by  R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law,  is  devoted  to 
the  subject.  Other  works  that  mav  be  mentioned  are  :  Sehiirer, 
Die  Prediiit  Jcxii  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  ziim  alien  TfKtampnt 
und  zum  Jn,l,',itl,in,i  (1882);  Bousset,  Jesu  Prrdi'il  !ii  ihrem 
Gegensatz  zim,  .ludenthu'in  (1892);  Jacob,  Jcsn  Ste/hnti,  :^inii 
mosaisehen  (iesetz  (1893);  also  the  section  '  Christus  und  das 
mosaisnhe  Oesetz '  in  RitSchl's  Die  Entgtehung  der  altkatholi- 
"ehen  Kn-che  -  (1857) ;  cf.  also  Hastings'  DB  iii.  73-76,  and  Extra 
Vol.  p.  22  ff. 


See  also  following  article. 
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LAW  OF  GOD.— We  are  not  entitled  to  gather 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  that  He 
made  any  formal  distinction  between  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  Law  of  God.  His  mission  being  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  5^"),  so  far  from  saying  anything  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Moses  or  from  encouraging 
His  disciples  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence with  regard  to  it,  He  exf»ressly  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  such,  and 
of  the  Pharisees  as  its  official  interpreters  (Mt 
23i-»). 

One  great  aim  of  His  teaching  being,  however,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
time,  under  which  zeal  for  the  Law  had  degenerated 
into  a  pedantic  legalism,  which  made  outward  con- 
formity to  the  letter  all-important  and  caused  the 
true  interests  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  Shibboleths  of  national  ritualism, 
He  sought  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  His 
hearers  uj)on  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law.  In 
doing  this  He  practically  ignoi'ed  the  distinctions 
of  the  scribes  between  greater  and  lesser  com- 
mandments of  the  Law,  and  between  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (or  '  the  Writings'),  and 
insisted  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the 
Avord  of  God.  What  God  says  in  Scripture,  the 
inspired  record  of  Revelation,  is  for  Jesus  the  flnal 
court  of  appeal.  '  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken  ' 
(Jn  l(F')  is  a  principle  never  once  lost  sight  of  in 
any  controversy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Jesus  Himself  taught  as 
One  who  had  authority  (Mt  7""  II  Mk  1"),  quietly 
but  none  the  less  emphatically  asserting  His  right 
to  explain  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Divine 
word,  He  did  distinguish  and  teach  His  disciples 
to  distinguish  between  letter  and  spirit,  that  which 
was  permanent  and  universal  in  the  Law  and  that 
which  Avas  partial  and  temporary.  It  is  therefore 
possible,  and  even  almost  necessary,  Avitli  a  view 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  Christ's  attitude  to- 
Avards  the  Law,  to  distinguish  betAveen  the  Law  of 
God,  meaning  by  the  term  that  Avhicli  is  of  uni- 
versal validity,  and  those  elements  in  the  LaAv  of 
Moses  Avliich  are  merely  associated  Avith  a  par- 
ticular dispensation,  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
God's  Avill. 

1.  A  typical  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  such 
a  distinction  is  found  in  that  passage  in  Avhich 
Jesus,  dealing  with  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  treats  the  Mosaic  laAv  on  the  subject  as 
an  instance  of  accommodation  to  an  imperfect 
state  of  society  (Mt  19"-**  |]  Mk  lO^-").  '  For  the 
hardness  of  your  heart  he  Avrote  you  this  j^recept. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female,'  etc.  (Mk  10^'^^-).  Here  we 
see  at  once  a  distinction  made  betAveen  the  Mosaic 
precept  and  the  DiA-ine  law.  The  former  allowed 
divorce  iipon  certain  Avell-understood  grounds. 
Tlie  Pharisees  jmt  their  oavu  lax  interpretation 
upon  this  precept,  and  multij^lied  the  causes  of 
divorce  to  an  extent  fiir  beyond  Avhat  the  pi'ecept 
actually  justified.  Christ's  reply  to  the  question 
of  His  adversaries  on  this  point  Avas  simply  to 
remind  them  of  the  original  Divine  ordinance, 
according  to  Avhich  the  marriage  bond  Avas  made 
indissoluble.  The  LaAV  of  Moses  permitted  divorce, 
but  the  LaAV  of  God  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  this  represented  the  point  of 
vieAV  from  Avhicli  the  Avhole  question  ought  to  be 
regarded.  '  They  tAvain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder.'  In  this  connexion  the  Law  of 
God  and  the  LaAv  of  Moses  are  to  one  another  in 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  This 
typical  instance  illustrates  the  principle  upon 
Avhich  Jesus  proceeded  in  His  interpretation  cf  the 
Divine  laAV.     His  aim  throughout  Avas  to  call  at- 
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tention  to  the  true  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Law, 
to  that  in  it  ■which  -was  of  essential  and  permanent 
value.  That  the  spirit  of  tlie  Law,  of  which  the 
letter  is  but  the  necessarily  inadequate  expression, 
is  the  Law  of  (iod,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's 
will  for  the  moral  and  spiriturd  good  of  His 
children. 

2.  The  attitude  which  Jesus  adopted  towards 
the  whole  question  of  the  Law,  considered  as  the 
Law  of  God,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  ISIount,  and  in  particular  in  those  words  which 
may  be  fitly  tiiken  as  the  motto  of  His  teaching  : 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil'  (Mt5^^;  see  preced.  art.).  In  the  contrast 
between  what  '  was  said  by  them  of  old  time  '  and 
His  own  emphatic  '  But  I  say  unto  you,'  we  find 
the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
Law  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  He  clearly  speaks 
as  God's  representative,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
John  the  Baptist's  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  Christ  and  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Prophets  :  '  He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  God  ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  [unto  him] '  (Jn  S^'^).  In  the  one  case, 
the  statute  which  Jesus  quotes,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  that  with  which  alone  tlie 
scribes  occu[)ied  themselves  and  upon  Avliich  they 
founded  their  casuistical  refinements.  In  the  other 
case,  the  words  '  But  I  say  unto  you '  bid  us  go 
behind  the  letter  and  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
'for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life' 
(2  Co  3").  Thus,  in  proceeding  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple which  He  has  just  laid  down  (5lt  5'"),  Jesus 
starts  with  the  comprehensive  statement  of  v.-" 
'  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

From  this  point  He  goes  on  to  deal  with  typical 
instances  of  the  difference  between  letter  and 
s^jirit  in  the  Law.  He  begins  with  a  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sixth,  coupled  with 
a  corresponding  passage  from  the  ^losaic  legisla- 
tion, '  and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgment'  (5-^).  He  says  in  effect,  '  The  spirit 
of  the  commandment  is  this  :  Anger  is  murder. 
I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  .  .  .  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ' 
(v.--).  And  then,  as  if  still  further  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  Law  is  not  satisfied  by  negative  or 
formal  obedience,  Jesus  shows  that  brethren  at 
variance  must  give  effect  to  the  positive  law  of  love 
before  they  can  render  acceptable  worship  at  God's 
altar  (Mt  5-^"-'').  Nor  is  this  enough.  At  a  later 
point  in  His  discourse,  in  connexion  with  the  law 
of  retaliation,  He  returns  to  the  subject  and  insists 
upon  the  Divine  principle  of  love,  showing  that 
the  aim  of  God's  Law  is  to  make  man  resemble 
God  Himself.  The  law  of  love  leaves  no  room 
for  enemies.  A  Christian  has  no  enemies ;  for 
by  loving  and  praying  for  them  he  makes  them 
friends  (vv.**"^^). 

So  again,  in  another  place,  Jesus  shows  that  the 
neighbour  to  whom  the  Law  of  God  refers  is  any 
one  in  need  whom  one  can  help  (Lk  10'*"^^).  Again 
Jesus  takes  up  the  Seventh  Commandment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  it  forbids  the  sin  of  un- 
chastity,  unchaste  actions,  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  The  spirit  of  the  command- 
ment has  a  far  higher  aim.  It  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  grand  law  of  purity.  It  demands  purity  of 
heart.  Every  impure  thought,  every  \in chaste  look, 
are  transgressions  of  this  law  of  God  (Mt  5^'^-). 
Jesus  deals  with  the  Ninth  Commandment  upon 
the  same  principle.  According  to  the  letter,  it 
forbids  false  swearing.  According  to  the  spirit,  it 
is  just  a  form  of  the  law  of  sincerity  and  truthful- 


ness. Its  real  meaning  is  that  (iod  desireth  truth 
in  the  inward  parts  (vv.^"^'). 

Proceeding  (Mt  6^^-)  to  the  subject  of  religious 
exercises,  Jesus  shows  that  questions  of  ritual  and 
outward  form,  upon  which  the  Pharisees  founded 
their  ideas  of  'righteousness'  (diKaiocrvvriv  .  .  ,  vouiv, 
V.')  and  meritorious  service,  are  of  trifling  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  question  of  the 
heart's  approach  to  God.  Religion  is  not  a  per- 
formance, to  be  judged  by  what  men  can  see  and 
pronounce  their  opinions  upon,  and  involving  such 
trivial  points  as  ritual,  excellency  of  sy)eech,  pro- 
priety of  form,  reverence  and  decorum  of  posture. 
It  is  a  matter  of  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit, 
needy  souls,  humbly  conscious  of  their  needs, 
confessing  their  wants  and  desiies  to  One  who 
seeth  in  secret,  the  poor  in  spirit  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  .so  convinced 
of  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  forgiveness 
and  compassion  of  the  All- Merciful  as  to  feel 
that  for  them  to  claim  the  mercy  and  giace  of  God 
is  to  bind  themselves  by  the  law  of  love  to  the 
duty  of  forgiving  as  they  would  themseh^es  be 
forgiven.  F'rom  this  point  of  view  the  essence 
of  worship  is  prayer, — not  sacrifice  and  ottering — 
the  humble,  fervent  outpouring  of  contrite  hearts 
(cf.  Lk  IS^o-^'*),  and  cordial  surrender  to  the 
will  of  God — not  questions  of  posture  or  of  such 
material  things  as  rich  gifts  (Lk  2P- '',  Jn  4-^-  -•*). 
Prayer  is  the  kernel ;  all  external  ordinances,  whole 
burnt-offerings,  sacrifices  and  the  like,  are  but 
the  husk  (Mt  6^''*).  So  the  prayers  even  of  the 
Gentiles  are  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
the  temple  offerings,  and  God's  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people  (Mt  2V-^-  ||  Mk  11"  1]  Lk 
19«  ^6,  cf.  Jn  2i'*-i6). 

In  connexion  with  Christ's  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heart  religion  and  morality,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Law  considered  as  the  Law  of  God, 
an  interesting  case  suggests  itself,  in  which  Jesus 
seems  to  anticijjate  the  abrogation  of  the  Old 
Covenant  with  its  laws  and  ordinances.  It  is  that 
of  His  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ceremonial  ablutions  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  accused  of  neglecting  (ISIt  15^'-"  11  Mk 
7'"-^).  Jesus  defends  His  disciples  by  turning  the 
tables  upon  the  Pharisees,  whom  He  taxes  with 
setting  their  traditions  above  the  express  com- 
mandments of  God  Himself,  and  with  neglecting 
in  the  interest  of  mere  technicalities  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law  (cf.  His  denunciation  of  Phari- 
saic scrupulosity  in  Mt  23'*-»''  |1  Lk  IP'-*'),  and  cites 
as  an  instance  their  treatment  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment and  the  law  of  filial  affection.  But 
what  calls  for  notice  is,  in  particular,  the  circum- 
stance that  what  specially  offended  the  Pharisees, 
and  startled  even  Christ's  own  disciples,  was  His 
pronouncement  upon  the  point  immediately  in  dis- 
pute, the  question  of  ceremonial  ablution.s,  and  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  on  the  .subject  of  the 
clean  and  the  unclean.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  taken  up  with 
and  deals  minutely  with  these  very  points,  in  view 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  controver.sies  in  the  Early 
Church  itself  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians turned  upon  these  things,  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  the  question  is  very  remarkable,  and 
illustrates  clearly  the  nature  of  the  distinction 
wiiich,  in  His  revision  of  the  Law,  He  emphasized 
between  letter  and  spirit.  He  practically  teaches 
that  the  principle  of  those  Levitical  precepts  is 
simply  the  Divine  law  of  holiness.  Kightly  under- 
stood, they  only  restate  in  another  form  the  com- 
mand, '  Be  holy,  as  the  Lord  your  God  is  holy ' ; 
and  they  are  truly  obeyed  only  by  those  whose 
hearts  are  renewed  in  every  thought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  scribes  who,  forgetting  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets  (for  here  Jesus  made  no  essential 
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addition  to  Jeremiah's  doctrine  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant or  Ezelviel's  doctrine  of  the  renewed  heart 
and  the  washing  of  regeneration,  Jer  SP^*''-,  Ezk 
36-''"-'),  made  the  external  ritual  everything,  and 
took  no  account  of  heart-religion,  were  on  that 
account  compared  to  those  who  should  cleanse  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  and  be  utterly 
careless  as  to  the  condition  of  the  inside.  If,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  heart  were  purged  from  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  inclinations,  then  the  life 
wouUl  correspond,  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,  and  God's  law  would  be  fuUilled  in  the  spirit 
of  it.  The  Law  of  God  appeared  thus  as  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  a  word,  true  religion  and  true 
morality,  the  teaching  of  which  in  all  their  par- 
ticulars is  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Law  of  God, 
are  from  first  to  last  a  matter  of  the  heart.  Let 
the  heart  be  pure.  Let  it  be  truly  turned  to  God, 
in  simple  faith  casting  aside  every  care  and  anxious 
thought  of  the  world  and  things  of  time,  and  trust- 
ing that  God  will  deny  His  children  no  good  thing, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  of  which,  as  their  Father, 
He  knows  them  to  stand  in  need,  and  there  is  the 
secret  of  tiie  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  All  else  follows 
from  tliat.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God,  the  poor 
in  spirit  are  already  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  (Mt  6^^-^*  V'^'-^). 

Jesus  taught  essentially  the  same  truth  when, 
in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He  summarized 
the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  So 
far  from  repudiating  as  a  mere  matter  of  Pharisaic 
casuistry  the  question  often  agitated  among  the 
scribes  as  to  whether  there  were  any  command- 
ments which  in  themselves  summed  up  the  teach- 
ing of  tlie  whole  Law,  He  was  ready  to  discuss 
such  questions  with  them  ;  and  when,  in  response 
to  His  dehnition  of  love  to  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour as  the  essential  commandment  of  the  Law,  a 
scribe  conmiended  His  answer,  and  said  that  such 
love  was  '  more  than  all  whole  burnt-oflerings  and 
sacrifices,'  He  declared  that  he  was  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  122«-«'»). 

On  the  same  principle,  Jesus  at  once  defended 
His  disciples  against  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  vindicated  His  right  to  perform  works  of 
beneficence  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  appealing  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ordinance.  Like  other  parts  of 
the  Law,  He  showed  that  this  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  beneficent  will  for  the  good  of  man, 
a  provision  for  his  temporal  and  s])iritual  welf.are. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  the  cripple  at  Bethesda, 
He  declared  that,  as  God's  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world  recognized  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  so  Christ  Him- 
self, as  Son  of  God,  must,  like  the  Father,  seek 
man's  benefit  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Again,  as 
Son  of  Man,  He  no  less  emphatically  asserted  His 
right  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  in  the  interest 
of  man,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed  (Jn  5^''^', 
Mt  121-8 II  Mk  223-28 ,1  Lk  61-5).  See  also  artt.  Ac- 
commodation, Authority  of  Christ,  Law,  etc. 

Literature. — Crenier,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  vif^o; ;  Grimm, 
Lex.  Novi  Tentamenti,  s.v.  vifMc ;  Comm.  of  Meyer  and  Alford  ; 
Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  261-313,  ii.  3-'io  ;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  Lehrbuch  der  NT  Theol.  i.  29-45,  116-146 ;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theologij,  i.  37-40,  97-129 ;  Weiss,  Bihl.  Theol.  of  NT,  i. 
107-120  ;  Brig-gs,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Christ,  143  ;  Gore,  Sermon 
on  Mount ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  63-84  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of 
the  King  [ed.  1887],  203-329 ; 'cf.  also  Literature  at  end  "of  pre- 
3eding  article.  HUGH  H.  CURRIE. 

LAWLESSNESS.— The  service  of  God  becomes 
perfect  freedom  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  restoring  the  Divine  image  more  and  more 
in  the  heart  of  man.  This  liberty  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  licence  for  lawlessness.  St.  Augustine's 
maxim,  '  Love,  and  do  as  you  like,'  derives  its 
truth   from   the    principle    that    love  is  not   the 
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abolition  but  the  recaj)itulation  of  all  the  Divine 
law  for  mankind.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Law's  de- 
mands and  the  Prophets'  promises  (Mt  22^").  It 
is  not  the  Law  which  Christ  denounces,  but 
traditional  excrescences  and  empty  forms  (Mk  7^^). 
These  traditional  excrescences  gave  op[)ortunities 
for  hypocrisy,  a  condition  detested  by  the  Lord 
(Mt  15'-'*).  The  empty  forms  distracted  attention 
from  vital  concerns  (Mk  T"*).  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  losing  all  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  duties  of  the  religious  life  (Mt  23--*,  Lk  11  •'2). 
The  exponents  of  the  Law  were  erring,  yet  the 
Law  itself  stood  as  a  Divine  ordinance  (Mt  23^, 
Lk  16''').  The  commandments  are  necessary  to 
eternal  life  (Lk  18'-").  Nay,  not  one  tittle  can  pass 
away  from  the  Law  (INIt  5'^).  Perfect  and  com- 
plete obedience  will  be  demanded  of  men  (Mt  5'^). 
Not  less  but  more  will  be  expected  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  (Mt  5).  And  yet  Christ's  yoke  is  to 
be  easy  (Mt  IP").  So  there  is  a  paradox,  the 
solution  of  which  lies  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
entire  Law  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  one's  fellow  -  man.  The  revelation 
of  the  guiding  principle  summing  up  the  Law 
renders  light  a  burden  which  the  Pharisees  made 
heavy  (Lk  IP*").  Mechanical  conformity  to  a  legal 
code  is  thus  avoided.  The  conscience  of  man  finds 
exercise  and  discipline.  This  point  is  emphasized 
in  the  Western  addition  to  Lk  6*  '  O  man, 
blessed  art  thou  if  thou  knowest  wliat  thou 
doest.'  In  His  technical  breaches  of  the  Sabbath 
the  Lord  knew  what  He  did  (Lk  U^).  Yet  the 
legalists  took  advantage  of  these  to  charge  Him 
with  lawlessness  (Jn  9'").  Nevertheless,  He  came 
fulfilling  all  righteousness  (Mt  3'^),  and  appealing 
to  the  Law  in  the  face  of  temptation  (Mt  4'*"'"). 
When  He  cleansed  the  Temple,  He  vindicated  His 
action  from  Scripture  (Lk  lO'*^).  There  was  no 
lawlessness  in  His  pattern  life  of  perfect  obedience 
to  God  (Jn  15'").  Lawless  eflbrts  at  good,  however 
strenuous,  are  not  acceptable  (Jn  10').  Indeed, 
St.  John  sums  up  the  matter  in  the  words,  '  Sin  is 
lawlessness'  (1  Jn  3**). 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Law  (in  NT)';  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve,  pp.  67-95  ;  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  63-84  ; 
Wendt,  ^Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  1-48  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  pp.  203-220  ;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  198  ;  Hobhouse, 
Spiritual  Standard,  iii.  \V.  B.  FrANKLAND. 

LAWYER  {voiJ.tK6s)  or  'teacher  (doctor)  of  the 
law '  {i>o/ji,o5i5d(TKa\os)  is  found  occasionally,  almost 
exclusively  in  Lk.,  for  the  more  usual  'scribe' 
{ypafj.fj.aT€^Js).  The  identity  of  these  terms  is  shown 
by  the  following  passages.  1.  Lk  5''',  Pharisees  and 
doctors  of  the  law  are  sitting  by;  but  (v.^')  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  begin  to  reason  (so  ||  Mt., 
Mk.).  2.  Lk  IP'^^-  is  a  denunciation  first  of  Phari- 
sees, then  of  lawi/ers  ;  this  is  parallel  to  Mt  23 
against  scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and  at  its  close  (v.^^) 
'  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him  vehe- 
mently.' The  TR  reading  (v.**)  'scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,'  which,  when  compared  with 
the  next  verse,  might  imply  a  difl'erence  between 
'scribes'  and  'lawyers,'  is  omitted  by  critical 
editors  on  the  authority  of  KBCL  Vulg.  etc. ;  and 
is  obviously  an  assimilation  to  Mt  23-'.  3.  Mt  22='^ 
a  lawyer  questions  Jesus  as  to  the  greatest  com- 
mandment;  in  Mk  12-8  {^  is  'one  of  the  scribes' ; 
cf.  also  Lk  10-'>  '  a  certain  lawyer.'  i.  The  martyr 
Eleazar  is  called  in  2  Mac  6^^  <  one  of  the  principal 
scribes,'  in  4  Mac  5*  he  is  a  lawyer.  Thus  these 
titles  are  equivalent.  ypa/xfiaTeiis  ('scribe')  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  n?iD  (a  literary  mari 
or  a  student  of  Scrijiture),  while  vofj.iK6s  ('lawyer,' 
'jurist,'  a  regular  term  for  Roman  lawyers,  Yulg. 
legis  peritus),  and,  still  hotter,  vonoSiMaKoXo^,  are 
more  distinct  descriptions  of  this  class,   explain- 
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ing  to  Gentile  readers  their  character  and  office. 
Hence  their  comparative  frequency  in  Luke. 
'  Kabbi,'  the  title  by  which  they  were  addressed,  i.s 
perhaps  for  us  their  best  designation. 

Mt.  has  ypa.ij.iJM-n-:^(  23  times,  moix,ixo;  once  only  (2233,  where 
Syr-Sin  omits).  Mk.  has  ypxfx.uux.Tiui  only,  21  times.  Lk.  has 
ypa.iJ.ua.Tiui  \i  times,  besides  (of  .Jewish  scribes)  twice  in  Acts  ; 
vofAixoi  6  times  (7^0  1025  ii4o.4B.  5i!  14:1),  ,oij.ohhd.a-xa.Xii;  once  (517, 
and  in  Ac  5^^  of  Gamaliel).  Josepluis  also,  while  once  using 
tipisypa.u.ix'j.Tiiii  (BJ  VI.  V.  3),  commonly  uses  plirases  with  more 
definite  meaning  for  Gentile  readers  :  (roifia-Tv,s  (BJ  i.  xxxiii.  2, 
II.  .wii.  8)  or  iir,y/iTy,i  tUv  rraTpiiiy  vofjxkiv  (Ant.  XVII.  vi.  2). 

These  titles  show  that  the  great  sphere  of  their 
activitj'  was  the  Law,  whether  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture or  handed  down  traditionallj'.  They  studied, 
of  course,  the  other  books  of  Scripture  besides  the 
Pentateuch,  but  these  were  regarded  as  merely 
supplementary  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  as  them- 
selves presenting  a  revealed  rule  of  life  and  con- 
duct ;  so  that  the  term  '  Law  '  is  applied  sometimes 
in  the  NT  to  the  whole  of  the  UT  (Jn  10»*  15•-^ 
1  Co  14-').  So  also  in  the  Mislina  (see  Buhl, 
Canon,  §  3). 

Their  work,  in  all  its  dejjartments,  is  sketched 
in  the  saying  ascribed  to  the  'Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,'  their  traditional  predecessors :  '  Be 
careful  in  judgment,  raise  up  many  disciples,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  the  Law'  (Pirkc  Aboth,  I.  i.). 
They  acted  as  judges  ;  they  gave  instruction  in  the 
Law,  and  trained  disciples  ;  and  they  interpreted 
and  developed  the  Law.  Though  anyone  might  be 
a  judge,  the  office  was  naturally  most  commonly 
held  by  those  learned  in  the  Law  ;  and  we  find 
the  leaders  of  the  Scribes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Mk  15'  etc.).  Their  leaders  gathered 
disciples  round  them,  and  taught  them  the  tradi- 
tional law,  instructing  them  by  discussing  real  or 
imagined  legal  ca.ses  ;  and  they  developed  the  Law, 
a]iplying  it  to  all  actual  and  possible  cases,  and 
laying  down  rules  to  secure  against  its  being 
broken.     See  Scribes. 

LiTEBATURE.— Schiirer,  HJP  11.  i.  p.  312  ff.,  and  literature 
there  mentioned  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  etc.,  i.  93  ;  artt. 
'  Lawyer '  and  '  Scribe  '  (by  Eaton)  in  HastinL'^s'  DB,  and  litera- 
ture there.  HaROLD   SMITH. 

LAZARUS. — A  common  Jewish  nanse,  meaning 
'  God  hath  helped '  ;  a  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
Eleazar  (cf.  Liezer  for  Elieze.r).* 

1.  Lazarus  the  beggar,  who,  in  our  Lord's  par- 
able (Lk  16'""^'),  lay,  a  mass  of  loathsome  sores, 
at  the  gateway  of  the  rich  man,  named  tradition- 
ally Nineuis  (Euth.  Zig.)  or  Pliinees  (Clem.  Re- 
cogn.).  The  notion  that  he  was  a  leper  (whence 
lazar-house,  Inzzaretto)  is  impossible,  since  he  must 
then  have  ke])t  afar  oil",  and  durst  not  have  lain  at 
the  rich  man's  gateway. 

This  has  lieeii  pronounced  no  authentic  parable 
of  Jesus,  but  an  '  evangelic  discourse  upon  His 
words — "  that  which  is  exalted  among  men  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God"'  (Lk  16^^), t  on 
the  following  grounds  :  (1)  Its  introduction  of  a 
proper  name.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels  is  a 
parabolic  per.sonage  named,  and  the  idea  prevailed 
in  enrly  times  that  this  is  not  a  parable  but  a 
story  from  real  life  (cf.  Tert.  de  Anim.  §7  ;  Iren. 
adv.  H(er.  iv.  3.  2). 

(2)  Its  alleged  Ebionism.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  on  earth  is  not  moral  or 
religious.  It  is  not  said  that  the  rich  man  got 
his  wealth  unrighteously,  or  that  he  treated 
Lazarus  cruelly.  The  ditlerence  was  merely  that 
the  one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor,  and  their 
dooms  are  a  reversal  of  their  earthly  conditions. 
'  In  this  parable,'  says  Strauss,  '  the  measure  of 
future  recompense  is  not  the  amount  of  good  done 

*  Jvchasin,  81.   1  :  '  In  Talmude  Hierosolymitano  unusquis- 
que  R.  Eleazar  scribitur,  absque  Aleph,  R.  Lazar.' 
t  E.  A.  Abbott  in  Encycl.  Bibl.  art.  '  Lazarus,'  §  2. 


or  wickedness  perpetrated,  but  of  evil  endured  and 
fortune  enjoyed.' 

(3)  Its  Jewish  imagery,  {a)  '  The  beggar  died, 
and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  angels.'  It  was 
a  Jewish  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were 
carried  by  angels  to  paradise  (cf.  Targ.  on  Ca  4^ 
'  Non  possunt  ingredi  Paradisum  nisi  justi,  quorum 
aniniiv  eo  feruntur  per  angelos.'  {h)  The  Jews  called 
the  unseen  world  Slieol  ;  and  so  closely  identical 
was  their  conception  thereof  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  that  Sheol  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  Hades.* 
It  was  the  common  abode  of  all  souls,  good  and 
bad  alike,  where  they  received  the  due  reward  of 
their  deeds ;  and  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  that  they  continually  beheld 
the  felicity  of  the  righteous,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they  were  excluded  from  it.  See  Light- 
foot  and  Wetstein  on  Lk  IG"^^ ;  cf.  Rev  W.  So 
in  the  parable  '  the  rich  man  in  Hades  lifts  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  from 
afar,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.'  (c)  There  were 
three  Jewish  phrases  descrijitive  of  the  state  of 
the  righteous  after  death :  '  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  '  or  '  Paradise '  ;  '  under  the  throne  of  glory  ' 
(cf.  Piev  &  1^-  '5)  ;  '  in  Abraham's  bosom.'  The  last 
appears  in  the  parable  (vv.'-""  ^^).  The  meaning  is 
that  Lazarus  was  a  guest  at  the  heavenly  feast. 
Cf.  Lk  14'-'  and  the  saying  of  R.  Jacob :  '  This 
world  is  like  a  vestibule  before  the  world  to  come  : 
prepare  thyself  at  the  vestibule,  that  thou  mayest 
be  admitted  into  the  festal -chamber.'  Lazarus 
occupied  the  place  of  honour,  reclining  on  Abia- 
ham's  breast,  even  as  the  beloved  disciple  at  the 
Last  Supper  reclined  on  the  Master's  (Jn  13-^). 

These  objections,  however,  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  The  name  Lazarus  is  perhaps 
introduced  signihcantly,  defining  the  beggar's 
character.  He  was  one  who  had  found  his  help 
in  God.  It  was  not  because  he  Mas  poor,  but 
because  God  had  helped  him,  that  the  beggar  was 
carried  away  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and  the  rich 
man  was  doomed  not  simply  because  he  had  been 
rich,  but  because  he  had  made  a  selfish  use  of  his 
riches.  The  parable  is  an  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  which  Jesus  deduces  from  the 
preceding  parable  of  the  ShreAvd  Factor  :  '  Make 
to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  {i.e.  earthly  riches,  unsatisfying 
and  une.nduringt),  that,  Avhen  it  faileth,  they  may 
receive  you  into  the  eternal  tents'  (v.**).  Had 
the  rich  man  befriended  the  beggar,  he  would  have 
laid  up  for  himself  treasure  in  heaven.  He  would 
have  bound  Lazarus  to  himself,  and  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
unseen  world. 

As  for  the  Jewish  imagery,  it  constitutes  no 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  parable. 
Jesus  was  accustomed  to  speak  the  language  of 
His  hearers  in  order  to  reach  their  understandings 
and  hearts.  He  often  spoke  of  the  heavenly 
feast :  cf.  Mt  8"-  '^  (Lk  13-^-  -"),  Lk  13-5-27  (Mt  V"  ^\ 
Mt22i-"  (Lk  1416--^),  Mt25'-''\  Lk  22'8  =  Mt  26""= 
Mk  1425.  And  it  is  noteworthy  how,  when  He 
employed  Jewish  imagery.  He  was  wont  to  in- 
vest it  with  new  significance.  Thus,  the  Rabbis 
taught  that  the  abodes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  Hades  were  nigh  to  each  other  ;  accord- 
ing to  one,  there  was  only  a  span  between  them  ; 
according  to  another,  the  boundary  was  a  wall 
(Midr.  Kohel.  103.  2:  'Dens  statuit  hoc  juxta 
illud  (Ec  7"),  id  est,  Gehennam  et  Paradisum. 
Quantum  distant?  Palmo.  R.  Jochanan  dicit  : 
Paries  interponitur.')  But  what  says  Jesus?  '  In 
all  this  region  betwixt  us  and  you  a  great  chasm 
has  been  fixed,  that  they  that  wish  to  pass  over 

*Cf.  Schultz,  Orjheol.  ii.  p.  321  ff. 

t  Cf.  Ps  233  pTi-'ljiy;?,  rpiSou;  hixKioa-Cyv};,  in  contrast  to  '  de- 
lusive tracks  which  lead  nowhere'  (Cheyne). 
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from  this  side  unto  you  may  not  be  able,  nor  those 
on  that  side  cross  over  unto  us.'  The  sentence, 
He  Avould  indicate,  is  final,  the  separation  eternal. 
See  Gulf. 

2.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  There  was  a  close  and  tender  intimacy 
between  Jesus  and  this  houseliold  (cf.  Jn  ip.  n.  sb^ 
From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (October)  until 
tlie  Feast  of  Dedication  (December)  Jesus  so- 
journed in  Jerusalem,  making  His  appeal  to  her 
rulers  and  people.  The  former  proved  obdurate, 
and  tinally  jjroceeded  to  violence  ( Jn  10^^-  '•'^}.  It 
was  unsafe  for  Him  to  remain  among  them,  and 
He  retired  to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (v.'*'*,  cf.  1-^ 
KV).  A  crowd  followed  Him  thither,  and,  un- 
disturbed by  His  adversaries,  He  exercised  a 
ministry  wliich  recalled,  while  it  surpassed,  the 
work  of  John  tiie  Baptist  on  the  same  spot  three 
years  earlier.  All  tiie  while  He  was  thinking  of 
Jerusalem.  He  would  fain  win  her  even  yet,  and 
He  prayed  that  God  would  bring  about  some  crisis 
which  might  persuade  her  of  His  Messiahsliip  or 
at  least  leave  her  without  excuse  (cf.  Jn  II'*'- ^2). 
He  saw  not  the  way,  but  He  was  waiting  for  God 
to  open  it  up  ;  and  suddenly  a  message  reached 
Him  from  the  other  Bethany  tliat  Lazarus  was 
sick  (Jn  IP).  He  recognized  in  this  turn  of  events 
God's  answer  to  His  prayer.  It  afforded  Him  just 
such  an  opportunity  as  He  had  craved.  '  This 
sickness,'  He  said,  '  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  the  Hon  of  God  (i.e.  the  Messiah) 
may  be  glorihed  thereby.'  He  did  not  hasten  to 
Bethany  and  lay  His  hand  upon  the  sick  man,  nor 
did  He,  abiding  where  He  was,  '  send  forth  His 
word  and  heal  him,'  as  He  had  done  to  the 
courtier's  son  (Jn  4*"^'*)  and  the  Syrophoenician 
woman's  daughter  (Mt  15-'--8  =  Mk  T-^-^**).  He 
deliberately  remained  where  He  was  for  two  days, 
ami  tiien  set  out  for  Judrea.  On  His  arrival  at 
Bethany,  Lazarus  was  dead  and  buried,  and  a  large 
company,  including  many  of  the  rulers  from  the 
adjacent  capital  (v.'**),  had  gathered,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  custom,  to  testify  their  esteem 
for  the  good  Lazarus  and  condole  with  his  sisters. 
The  situation  favoured  tiie  Lord's  design.  He 
repaired  to  the  sepulchre,  which  lay  at  least  2000 
cubits  outside  the  town,*  and  in  presence  of  the 
assemblage  recalled  the  dead  man  to  life  and  sum- 
moned him  forth  in  his  cerements. 

It  was  an  indubitable  miracle.  In  the  sultry 
East  it  was  necessary  that  the  dead  should  be 
buried  immediately  (cf.  Ac  5^-  ^),  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  swoon  was  mistaken  for  death, 
and  the  man  awoke.  Tiie  Jewisii  fancy  was  tiiat 
for  tiiree  days  after  deatii  tiie  soul  hovered  about 
the  sepulchre,  fain  to  re-enter  and  reanimate  its 
tenement  of  clay  ;  and  the  bereaved  were  wont  to 
visit  the  sepulciire  to  see  if  iiaply  their  dead  had 
come  to  life.  After  three  days  decomposition  set 
in,  and  when  they  saw  its  gliastly  disfigurement 
on  tlie  face,  they  abandoned  hope.t  Had  Jesus 
arrived  within  tiiree  days  after  Lazarus'  death,  it 
migiit  iiave  been  pronounced  no  miracle  ;  but  He 
arrived  on  tlie  fourtli  day,  when  decomposition 
would  iiave  already  set  in  (v  ^^). 

If  anything  could  have  conquered  the  unbelief 
of  tiie  rulers,  this  miracle  must  have  done  it ;  imt 
tiiey  iiardened  their  iiearts,  and  ail  the  more  tiiat 
tiie  people  were  ]irofoundly  impressed.  The  San- 
liedrin  met  under  tiie  presidency  of  Caiaplias  tlie 
liigii  priest,  and  resolved  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  at 
the  same  time  puliiisiiing  an  order  tiiat,  if  any  knew 
wiiere  He  was,  tliey  sliouid  give  information  for 
His  arrest.  He  did  not  venture  into  the  city,  but 
retired  northward  to  Ei)iiraim,  near  the  Samaritan 
frontier.  There  He  remained  until  the  Passover 
was  nigh,  and  then  He  went  up  to  keep  the  Feast 

*  Lightfoot,  ii.  p.  424.  t  Lig:htfoot  on  .Jn  11»9. 


and  to  die.  Six  days  before  the  Feast  began.  He 
readied  Bethany,  and  in  defiance  of  the  San- 
iiedrin's  order  received  an  ovation  from  the  towns- 
folk. Tiiey  iionoured  Him  with  a  banquet  in  the 
liouse  of  Simon,  one  of  tlieir  leading  men,  who  had 
been  a  leper,  and  liad  perhaps  been  healed  by 
Jesus  (see  art.  Anointing,  i.  2.).  Lazarus  of 
course  was  present.  Tiie  news  tliat  Jesus  was  at 
Betiiany  readied  Jerusalem,  and  next  day  a  great 
multitude  thronged  out  to  meet  Him  and  escorted 
Him  witli  Messianic  lionours  into  tiie  city.  It  was 
tiie  raising  ot  Lazarus  tliat  had  convinced  tlieni  of 
tiie  claims  of  Jesus  (Jn  12"-  is).  Tiie  Triumphal 
Entry  is  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  miracle. 
Witiiout  it  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  is 
unaccountable. 

It  miglit  be  expected  that  Lazarus  of  all  men 
should  liave  stood  by  Jesus  during  the  last  dread 
ordeal  ;  liut  he  never  appears  after  the  banquet  in 
Simon's  liouse.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  tlie  Lord's  Passion.  Wiiat  is  tiie 
explanation?  Enraged  by  the  impression  wliicli 
tiie  miracle  made  and  tlie  support  whicii  it  brougiit 
to  Jesus,  tiie  liigh  priests  plotted  tlie  deatii  of 
Lazarus  (Jn  12'"- '')  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ere 
the  final  crisis,  he  had  been  compelled  to  witiidraw 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  stupendous  miracle,  the  greatest  wliicli 
Jesus  ever  Avrougiit ;  yet  it  is  not  tlie  supreme 
miracle  of  tiie  (Jospel  -  story.  The  Lord's  own 
Resurrection  iiolds  that  place,  and  one  who  is  per- 
suaded of  His  claims  will  hardly  hesitate  to  i)e- 
lieve  in  tiie  raising  of  Lazarus.  '  He  raised  tlie 
man,'  says  St.  Augustine,*  '  who  made  tiie  man  ; 
for  He  is  Himself  tiie  Father's  only  Son,  tiirougii 
wlioiii,  as  ye  know,  all  tilings  were  made.  If, 
tiierefore,  all  tilings  were  made  througii  Him,  wiiat 
wonder  if  one  rose  from  the  dead  througii  Him, 
wiien  so  many  are  daily  born  througii  Him?  It  is 
a  greater  tiling  to  create  men  than  to  raise  tliem.' 

Naturalistic  criticism,  however,  has  assailed  the 
miracle.  Much  has  been  made  of  tiie  silence  of 
the  Synoptists,  wlio  must,  it  is  alleged,  have  re- 
corded it  had  they  known  of  it,  and  must  have 
known  of  it  had  it  occurred.  Their  silence  in  tliis 
instance,  however,  is  merely  part  of  a  larger  problem 
— their  silence  regarding  the  Lord's  Judapan  ministry 
generally,  and  tiieir  peculiar  reticence  regarding 
the  family  of  Bethany. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  desperate- 
ness  of  tiie  assaults  whicii  Iiave  been  directed 
against  it  constitute  a  powerful  apologetic  for  the 
miracle.  (1)  The  earlier  rationalists  (Paulus,  Ven- 
turini),  in  spite  of  the  Evangelist's  specific  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  supposed  that  Lazarus  had 
not  really  died  but  only  fallen  into  a  trance.  He 
had  iieen  buried  alive,  and  lie  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness througii  the  combined  influences  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  cave,  tlie  pungent  odour  of  tiie  burial 
spices  (cf.  Jn  19*'),  and  the  stream  of  warm  air 
whicii  rushed  in  when  the  stone  was  removed. 
Jesus,  looking  in,  perceived  that  he  was  alive,  and 
bade  liini  come  forth. 

(2)  According  to  Strauss,  the  story,  like  the  t^o 
earlier  stories  of  resuscitation  (Mt  g'*- '"• -3--«  =  Mk 
521-24. 35-43 ^Lj^  ^40-42. 4st-56 .  yn-H)^  i^  a  mytli,  originat- 
ing in  tlie  desire  of  the  primitive  Ciiurch  tiiat  tiie 
Messiaii  siiould  not  only  rival  lint  surpass  His 
great  prototypes  in  tlie  OT.  Elijah  and  Elis^ha 
had  wrougiit  miracles  of  resuscitation  (1  K  17^^"-, 
2  K  4**«-),  and  Jesus  must  do  the  like  in  a  more 
Avonderful  manner. 

(3)  Renan  regarded  the  miracle  as  an  imposture. 
'  Tired  of  the  cold  reception  whicii  the  Kingdom 
of  God  found  in  the  capital,  tiie  friends  of  Jesus 
Avished  for  a  great  miracle  which  should  strike 
powerfully  the  incredulity  of   the  Jerusalemites.' 

*  In  Joan.  Ev.  Tract,  xlix.  §  1. 
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And  the  sick  Lazarus  lent  himself  to  their  design. 
Pallid  Avitli  disease,  he  let  himself  he  wrapped  in 
grave-clothes  and  shut  up  in  the  sepulchre  ;  and 
when  Jesus,  believing  tliat  he  was  dead,  came  to 
take  a  last  look  at  his  friend's  remains,  Lazarus 
came  forth  in  his  bandages,  his  head  covered  with 
a  winding-sheet.  Jesus  acquiesced  in  the  fraud, 
'  Not  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  that  of  others, 
his  conscience  had  lost  something  of  its  original 
purity.  Desperate  and  driven  to  extremity,  he 
was  no  longer  liis  own  master.  His  mission  over- 
whelmed him,  and  he  yielded  to  the  torrent.  .  .  . 
He  was  no  more  able  than  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis 
to  moderate  tlie  avidity  for  the  marvellous  displayed 
by  the  multitude,  and  even  by  liis  own  disciples.' 

(4)  Later  criticism  is  still  more  destructive.  Not 
only  was  the  miracle  never  wrought,  but  there  was 
never  such  a  man  as  Lazarus.  The  story  is  '  non- 
liistorical,  like  the  History  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis,  and  like  the  records  of  the  other  miracles 
in  tlie  Fourth  Gospel ;  all  of  which  are  poetic  de- 
velo]>ments.'  *  Keini  finds  the  germ  of  the  story 
in  the  Ebionite  parable  of  the  Rich  ALan  and  the 
Beggar  (Lk  lOi""^').  '  If,'  says  Abraham  in  the 
parable,  '  to  Moses  and  tlie  prophets  they  do  not 
hearken,  not  even  if  o  e  rise  from  the  dead  will 
they  be  jjersuaded';  and  the  Johannine  narrative 
is  this  saying  converted  into  a  history :  a  man 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  Jews  did  not  believe. 
Lazarus  full  of  corr^^ption  corresponds  to  the 
beggar  full  of  sores.  The  story  is  thus  doubly 
divorced  from  reality,  •  being  an  unhistorical  de- 
velopment of  an  unauthentic  parable. 

Literature. — 1.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Lazarus  and  Dives'; 
Trench,  Bruce,  Orelli,  and  Dods  on  the  Parables ;  PKimmer, 
'  St.  Luke '  (ICC),  in  loc.  ;  Bersier,  Gospel  in  Paris,  p.  448  f . 

2.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Lazarus  of  Bethany ' ;  the  standard 
Lives  of  Christ ;  Elmslie,  Expository  Lectures  and  Sermons, 
p.  92  ff.;  Maclaren,  Unchanging  Christ,  p.  282  ff.  On  the 
rationalistic  objections  to  the  miracle  see  the  chapter  on  '  The 
Later  Miracles '  in  Fairbairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (or 
in  Expositor,  1st  Ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  ITSflf.),  where  the  theories  of 
Paulus,  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Renan  are  fully  dealt  with. 

D.  Smith. 

LEADING. — '  Lead'  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  its 
ordinary  senses  :  intransitively  in  the  description 
of  the  ways  that  lead  to  life  or  destruction  (Mt 
7^^'  '■*),  and  transitively  often.  The  OT  metaphor 
of  Jehovali  as  a  Shepherd  leading  His  peojile  like 
a  flock  (Ps  23^  80')  is  repeated  in  the  parables  repre- 
.senting  Christ  as  a  Shepherd  whose  slieep  recognize 
and  obey  Him  ( Jn  10^-  ^-  ^^).  The  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  leading  His  people,  so  frequent  in 
the  Psahns  and  in  Ueutero-Isaiah  and  elsewhere, 
is  assumed  in  the  petition  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation'  (Mt  6^3,  Lk  11^);  for  the  true  life  is 
along  a  right  path  wherein  God  leads  His  children. 

The  leadership  of  religious  authorities  is  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  as 
'blind  guides'  or  'blind  leaders  of  the  blind'  (Mt 
23^''  IS'"*) ;  the  metaphor  being  based  on  tlie  sight, 
familiar  in  Eastern  cities,  of  rows  or  files  of  blind 
persons  each  holding  by  tlie  one  in  front.  But, 
as  this  saying  is  placed  by  St.  Luke  (6"**)  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Twelve,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Jesus  pressed  on 
His  disciples  the  necessity  of  their  recognizing  and 
qualifying  for  tlie  duties  of  true  leadership.  They 
are  required  to  have  light  and  to  let  it  shine,  to  be, 
in  short,  'men  of  light  and  leading.' 

The  position  of  Jesus  as  a  Leader  is  most  fre- 
quently expressed  in  terms  of  following.  The 
imperative  '  Follow  me '  is  addressed  to  individuals, 
as  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  (Mt  4'8-  -'), 
Matthew  (Mt  9«),  and  Philip  (Jn  1«) ;  and  to  un- 
named disciples  or  listeners  (Mt  8"  19-').  It  is 
repeated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom, 
where  self-denial  or  cross-bearing  is  enjoined  (Mt 
1624,  Mk  8^*,  Lk  9-3,  Jn  12'^«) ;  but  here  the  refer- 
*  E.  A.  Abbott,  art.  'Lazarus,'  §  4,  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 


ence  is  to  Jesus  as  a  supreme  example  rather  than 
a  present  guide,  and  the  instruction  is  primarily 
spiritual.  It  may  be  said  that  during  His  whole 
public  ministry  Jesus  was  leading  and  training 
disciples  to  carry  on  His  work  ;  while  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Leader 
of  the  Christian  army  (Mt  28'8-20). 

Four  times  the  term  'Leader'  {dpxvyos)  is  applied 
to  Christ:  in  the  EV  phrases  'Prince  of  life,' 
'Prince,'  'Captain  (RV  'Author')  of  salvation,' 
'Author  of  faith'  (Ac  3'^  o^'.  He  2'"  12-);  and  a 
similar  meaning  is  expressed  by  ■n-podpofx.o?,  '  Fore- 
runner '  (He  e-").  In  the.se  passages  the  leadership  is 
through  death  from  life  on  earth  to  life  in  heaven. 

Literature.— H.  Bushnell,  The  yew  Life,  p.  74  ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  171 ;  B.  B.'  Warfield,  Power  of 
God  unto  Salvation,  p.  151.  J{_  SCOTT. 

LEARNING. — To  what  extent  did  learning  pre- 
vail in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  ?  and  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  He  Himself  and  His  Apostles 
and  disciples  were  illiterate  ? 

Higher  education  existed  at  least  in  the  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  cajjital.  From  the 
restoration  following  the  epoch  of  the  Exile  there 
was  a  class  of  men  who  are  known  to  us  as 
'  scribes '  (sojiherim).  Their  point  of  union  was 
their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  Scriptures, 
and  Traditions.  So  far  they  are  parallel  to  the 
shastrif,  who  are  the  authorities  on  Hindu  litera- 
ture. Ezra,  the  second  founder  of  the  theocracy 
and  a  man  of  priestly  birth,  is  designated  a  scribe 
(Ezr  7®).  From  his  date  measures  were  taken, 
directed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  .sacred  authority  of  the  Law.  The  scribe  was 
an  interpreter  to  the  peojile.  The  period  of  higher 
inspiration  was  giving  place  to  an  age  of  didactic 
literature.  And  a  succession  of  able  scribes  arose 
who  expounded  the  sacred  books,  clierished  and 
enlarged  tradition,  determined  the  details  of  re- 
ligious observance,  and  wrote  the  Law  in  its  ex- 
clusiveness  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were 
at  their  best  in  the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C.  ;  but 
they  continued  for  many  centuries.  Pharisaism 
was  a  development  of  tliem,  and  they  are  also 
connected  witli  the  later  books  of  Wi.saom,  while 
in  the  po.st-Cliristian  period  their  chief  men  are 
the  Rabbis.  Part  of  their  work  consisted  in  the 
training  of  young  scribes,  and  for  this  end  schools 
or  colleges  were  formed.  In  these  the  Scriptures 
formed  a  literary  and  theological  basis,  the  Law, 
traditions,  and  national  history  were  expounded, 
and  judgment  was  given  on  the  problems  and 
practical  questions  of  the  time.  This  education 
was  professional,  and  contained  no  secular  culture  ; 
and  it  was  intensely  national  or  JcMish.  Yet  here 
as  elsewhere  there  were  varieties  of  opinion  and 
diverging  tendencies.  The  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  were  rival  institutions  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  our  Lord.  A  generation  later 
Hillel  was  succeeded  by  his  perhaps  more  liberal 
grandson,  Gamaliel,  to  whose  classroom  St.  Paul 
came  from  Asia  Minor  to  be  trained  in  the  Law. 

Other  schools  less  exclusivel}'  religious,  more 
akin  to  Greek  institutions,  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Jerusalem  and  other  towns,  where 
especially  the  sons  of  men  not  ojiposed  to  the 
Roman  occupation  might  be  trained  for  public 
life.  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  at  home  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  had  more  immediate  access 
to  Greek  literature.  About  the  time  of  Christ 
several  of  the  later  apocryphal  books  were  written. 
Culture  was  widespread,  and  at  least  two  Jews 
belong  to  general  literature  :  Pliilo  the  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  ;  and  Josephus  the  historian, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Jerusalem. 

But  the  work  of  the  scribes  w-as  not  confined  to 
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'  higher  education.'  In  every  village  they  had 
planted  a  synagogue,  and  in  connexion  with  every 
synagogue  an  elementary  school  was  ultimately 
opened.  For  many  centuries  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  duty  enjoined  upon  parents.  About 
B.C.  75,  Simon  ben  Shetach,  a  scribe  and  Pharisee, 
is  said  to  have  carried  a  law  requiring  boys  to 
attend  '  tlie  elementary  school.'  Probably  before 
that  date  a  lower  school  system  (such  as  was 
known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  world)  was  tentatively 
tried  in  all  leading  centres.  Now  education  was 
made  compulsory.  The  schoolroom,  known  as 
the  '  house  of  the  book,'  was  either  part  of  the 
synagogue  or  of  the  teacher's  house.  The  teacher, 
or  hazzan,  belonged  to  a  humble  rank  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  scribes.  Lk  (5'')  refers  to  a  gathering  of 
teachers  of  the  law  (co/^coSiSdcr/caXot)  from  every  city 
and  village  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  school- 
masters are  included,  the  reference  implies  a  wide 
diffusion  of  education. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  con- 
sidered by  Ramsay  (Education  of  Christ)  superior 
to  that  of  Greece  or  any  other  ancient  land.  The 
subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  were 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  develop  the  best 
mental  faculties  of  the  bovs.  In  the  choice  of 
subjects  the  theoretical  and  practical  were  suc- 
cessfully combined  ;  and  pujjils  were  taught  both 
to  think  and  to  act,  while  maxims  of  duty  were 
graven  on  their  memories.  The  standard  of  aver- 
age intelligence  was  therefore  high.  And  while  in 
most  cases  no  regular  secondary  education  fol- 
lowed, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  synagogue 
remained  a  place  of  instruction  rather  than  of 
formal  worship,  and  also  that  talented  young  men 
could  carry  reading  and  study  farther  tiian  public 
provision  was  made  for.  Whether  any  of  the 
leading  disciples  were  educated  in  Jerusalem  can- 
not be  definitely  known.  But  they  were  not 
ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of 
keen  intelligence  and  ardent  spirit,  who  had  been 
cherishing  the  Messianic  hope  and  found  in  Jesus 
the  realization  of  their  dreams. 

Ancient  literature  was  mainly  religious ;  and 
learning  is  founded  on  liter.ature.  But  though  the 
circle  of  learning  had  religion  as  its  centre,  it  in- 
cluded some  study  of  all  the  ol)vious  phenomena 
of  nature.  Modern  discovery  is  proving  that  not 
only  famous  countries  such  as  Egypt  or  Baby- 
lonia, but  also  peoples  whose  very  names  were 
formerly  unknown,  had  a  developed  civilization 
and  system  of  thought.  Amongst  the  Israelites 
Moses  and  Solomon  are  credited  (Ac  7",  1  K  4-^"*'') 
with  all  the  knowledge  the  world  then  possessed  ; 
and  to  the  latter  are  attributed  not  only  poetry  and 
philosojjhy,  but  also  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
Natural  History.  The  people  were  skilled  in 
music  and  in  works  of  architecture.  But  while 
Israel  was  producing  its  prophets,  the  imaginative 
genius  of  Greece  was  creating  a  secular  literature 
and  founding  sciences.  Gradually  Greek  influence 
extended  to  all  lands.  It  was  felt  in  Jerusalem 
even  in  the  days  of  greatest  exclusiveness.  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the 
Septuagint  was  their  Bible.  Greek  ideas  were 
thus  diffused  over  the  surface  of  Hebraic  religion, 
and  helped  to  enrich  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
planters  of  Christianity.  Of  the  NT  writings  it 
may  confidently  be  siiid  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  unlearned  men.  St.  Paul  Avas  probably 
much  more  learned  than  his  letters  show  (Ac 
263. 24)_  The  Johannine  writings  are  artistically 
conceived,  and  studded  with  gems  of  thought  and 
expression.  The  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and 
Ephesians  show  an  imaginative  scope  and  a  rhe- 
torical power  scarcely  surpassed.  St.  Luke  had  a 
literary  faculty  rare  amongst  pliysicians.  It  is 
true  that  Peter  and  John  are  styled  '  unlearned  ' 


(Ac  4^^) ;  yet  this  is  but  the  technical  description 
(dypd/ji,fji,ciToi.  K-ai  idiwrai)  of  men  who  had  not  gradu- 
ated in  the  colleges  of  the  scribes.  If  not  many 
noble  were  called  (1  Co  1-'^),  there  were  at  least 
some  who  combined  spiritual  insight  with  literary 
culture,  and  who  were  able  to  express  the  new 
ideas  in  forms  whose  beauty  is  partially  hidden 
by  their  Divineness. 

Of  Jesus  Himself  His  enemies  asked  (Jn  7^^), 
'  How  knoweth  tliis  man  letters  (ypd/j.iJi,aTa),  having 
never  learned  ? '  No  doubt  it  was  true  that  He 
had  never  studied  Jewish  theology  at  any  of  the 
great  Rabbinical  schools.  But  not  only  did  He 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
OT,  as  He  repeatedly  showed  (see,  e.g.,  Mt  5"-i-« 

2415. 37ff.  2Q^i  27^**),  but  He  revealed  an  insight  into 
Scripture  and  an  expository  skill  (and  this  was 
what  the  Jews  specially  meant  by  His  'knowing 
letters')  at  which  they  were  compelled  to  marvel 
( Jn  7'°*).  This  '  learning '  of  Jesus,  for  ypdiJ.fiaTa  in 
Gr.  (like  Lat.  literce,  Eng.  'letters')  is  synonymous 
with  'learning,'  had  its  human  side  without  doubt. 
His  education  in  Scripture  would  begin  in  the 
family  circle,  and  most  probably  be  continued  in  a 
synagogue  school.  In  early  youth  He  showed  His 
interest  in  the  synagogal  instruction  (Lk  '2^"),  and 
ever  afterwards  it  was  His  'custom'  to  frequent 
those  services  of  the  synagogue  at  which  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  read  and  explained  {Lki^^). 
But  His  '  learning '  and  consequent  •  teaching,'  on 
the  spiritual  side,  as  He  Himself  declared,  came 
from  an  inward  and  Divine  spring  (Jn  7'^' "),  a 
saying  which  helps  to  explain  the  statement  of 
two  of  the  Synoptists  (Mt  7-«  II  Mk  l'-^),  '  He  taught 
thein  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes '  [ypapLfxaTels).     See  also  art.  EDUCATION. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Education ' ;  Sehiirer,  HJP 
II.  i.  323-350,  ii.  47-52  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  228-234  ; 
Stallier,  Imago  Christi,  pp.  147-164.  R.  SCOTT. 

LEAVEN. — The  effect  of  leaven  upon  dough  to 
which  it  is  added  is  due  to  minute  living  organisms 
disseminated  through  it  in  great  numbers.  These 
organisms  are  one  or  more  species  of  yeast-fungi. 
They  are  the  most  important  agents  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation,  which  they  produce  in  dough  as  well 
as  in  solutions  of  sugar.  Whether  lodged  in  sour 
dough  (leaven)  or  collected  free  out  of  fermenting 
vats  (compressed  yeast),  they  cause  the  same  ettect 
when  introduced  into  bread  sponge.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  leaven  is  not  so  much  used  for  the  light- 
ening of  bread  as  yeast,  because  it  is  apt  to  impart 
to  bread  a  sour  taste  and  a  disagreeable  odour. 

Yeast-fungi  were  first  recognized  (1680)  by  the  Dutch  naturalist 
Leuwenhock  in  the  scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  fermenting 
beer.  With  his  imperfect  lenses  he  was  able  to  observe  little  of 
their  structure  bejond  the  fact  that  they  were  very  small 
globules.  They  are  now  known  to  be  single  -  celled  plants, 
having  for  the  most  part  an  oval  or  ellipsoidal  shape.  The  in- 
dividual yeast-cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  enclosed  in 
a  delicate  wall  of  cellulose.  The  protoplasm,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  the  fungi,  contains  no  chlorophyll,  and  is,  accordingly, 
dependent  upon  organic  matter  for  its  nourishment.  It  is 
granular,  and  usually  shows  one  large  non -contractile  vacuole 
or  several  small  vacuoles  containing  water.  It  has  also  a 
nucleus,  which,  however,  can  be  brought  into  view  only  after 
special  treatment.  The  size  of  the  yeast-cell  varies  from  1-5 
microns  to  15  microns  in  diameter.  (The  micron  equals  ir-^hnn 
inch).  During  the  inactive  stage  the  cells  are  isolated,  but  in  an 
actively  fermenting  medium  they  occur  in  groups  or  families, 
organically  united  and  consisting  of  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
members  "in  varying  stages  of  de^•elopment.  When  the  mem- 
bers reach  maturity,  they  separate  from  one  another,  each  one 
having  the  capacity  to  produce  a  new  group.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  the  plant  propagates  itself.  An  isolated  cell 
sends  out  a  little  pimple  or  bud  on  the  surface.  The  bud  is 
destined  to  become  an  independent  cell  of  the  same  size  as  the 
cell  which  produced  it ;  but,  before  it  is  mature,  it  may  itself 
form  a  bud  which  in  turn  may  form  another  bud  of  its  own,  the 
mother-cell  m  the  meantime  forming  a  second  bud  at  a  different 
point.  A  sort  of  chain  of  sprouts,  usually  curved,  is  formed  as 
the  result  of  this  process  of  biutdincj  or  gemmation.  The  suc- 
cessive buds  round  up  and  finally  separate  themselves  as  in- 
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dependent  individuals.  Pasteur,  to  whose  elaborate  investiga- 
tions we  are  deeply  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  agents 
and  the  process  of  fermentation,  found  that  two  cells  produced 
eiglit  in  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  13  degrees  C.  The 
multiplication  is  more  rapid  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Yeast-fungi  secure  their  food  for  the  most  part  from  weak 
solutions  of  grape-sugar.  They  convert  grape-sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  Tliis  conversion  is  known  as  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  The  same  action  takes  place  in  moistened  wheat- 
flour  when  yeast  is  mixed  with  it.  The  wheat  grain  contains  a 
ferment,  diastase,  whose  function  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
soluble starch  of  the  grain  into  soluble  grape-sugar  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  when  the  grain  germinates.  Dias- 
tase is  present,  of  course,  in  wheat-flour,  and  when  the  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  temperature  are  supplied,  as  in  a  gently 
heated  bread  sponge,  it  effects  the  same  conversion  as  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  germinating  grain.  Some  of  the  flour 
starch  is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  in  which  the  yeast-cells 
excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Tlie  bubbles  of  the  gas 
carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  fermentation  are  entangled  in 
the  glutinous  sponge,  and,  expanded  by  heat,  puff  it  up  or 
lighten  it.  If,  now,  more  flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  this 
sponge  so  as  to  scatter  the  yeast-cells  of  the  sponge  throughout 
the  mass,  the  whole  will  shortly  be  leavened  by  the  gas  which 
continues  to  be  given  off  by  the  agency  of  the  rapidly  multiply- 
ing cells.  A  practically  indefinite  quantity  of  flour  so  treated 
can  be  leavened  by  'a  little  leaven.' 

The  week  which  began  with  the  Passover  is 
called  'the  days  of  unleavened  bread'  (Mt  26", 
Mk  14'-  '2,  Lk  221- ''),  from  the  practice  enjoined  in 
Ex  2315,  Lv  236,  Dt  16^-  ^-  «. 

The  effect  of  leaven  in  raising  a  mass  of  dough 
(see  above)  is  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
Leaven  (Mt  13^,  Lk  IS-"-  =•),  which  sets  _ forth  the 
gradual  and  pervasive  influence  of  the  Kingdom  of 
(Jod  upon  the  whole  of  human  society. 

The  fermentation  produced  by  leaven  was  re- 
garded as  a  s])ecies  of  putrefaction,  and  this, 
together  with  the  tendency  of  leaven  to  sjjread, 
explains  the  figure  in  which  '  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees '  stands  for  their  corruj^t 
teaching  (Mt  IB"-  ",  Mk  8^^),  or,  as  St.  Luke  puts  it 
more  specilically  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  their 
hypocrisy  (Lk  12').  '  The  leaven  of  Herod '  (.Mk  8^^) 
similarly  denotes  the  policy  of  the  Herodian  party. 

Literature. — Trench,  Dods,  Bruce,  Orelli  on  the  Parables  ; 
Winterbotham,  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  70  ;  Drummond,  Stones 
Rolled  Away,  144  ;  Scott-Holland,  God's  City,  143 ;  Macmillan, 
Two  Worlds  are  Ours,  153  ;  R.  Flint,  Christ's  Kingdom,  170. 

W.  L.  PoTEAT  and  James  Patrick. 

LEAVES.— The  tree  is  often  used  in  NT  as  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  a  man.  Leaves  are  the  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  life  in  the  tree.  The 
barren  fig-tree  was  cursed  by  our  Lord  because  it 
had  leaves  only  (Mt  2V^,  Mk  IV^)  and  no  fruit. 
See  Fig-tree.  We  have  here  a  type  of  religious 
profession  unaccompanied  by  practice,  a  spiritual 
condition  which  always  drew  from  our  Lord  the 
strongest  condemnation. 

The  putting  forth  of  leaves  by  the  fig-tree  is 
referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  summer  is  nigh  (Mt  24^2,  Mk  1328).  See 
Robertson  Nicoll,  Ten  Minute  Sermons,  59. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

LEBB^US.  —  The  name  '  Lebbseus  '  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  RV  ;  in  the  AV  it 
occurs  (Mt  10^)  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  :  '  Leb- 
beus,  whose  surname  Avas  Thaddeus.'  [On  this 
spelling  see  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible,  p.  Ixxxi, 
note  3].  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  the  Patriarchal  Edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  (Constantinople,  1904), 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  Greek  MSS,  to  which 
was  added  lately  the  Palimpsest  of  Cairo.  The 
modern  critical  editions  are  unanimous  in  the 
omission  of  '  Avhose  surname  was,'  but  are  divided 
about  the  name  itself,  reading  either  '  Thaddseus,' 
as  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  WH,  RV,  or  '  Lebba;us,'  as 
Alford,  Tischendorf,  and  WH  in  the  margin.  The 
question  of  reading  is  here  of  singular  importance  ; 
for  the  name  is  one  of  the  test  passages  of  textual 
criticism  in  the  NT.  WH  (§  304)  adduce  the  read- 
ing '  Thaddseus  '  found  only  in  KB  as  proof  of  the 


unique  excellence  of  these  MSS,  and  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  name  '  Lebbisus '  to  an  attempt 
to  bring  Levi  (Mk  2i'*)  within  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  But  if  so,  Avhy  was  this  attempt  not 
made  in  Mk  2>^^  ?  There  '  Lebbseus  '  is  attested  only 
by  D  and  the  Old  Latin  MSS  a  b  dff  i  q  r,  whereas 
in  Mt.  D  has  the  support  of  at  least  one  Greek 
minuscule  (122),  of  k — the  oldest  Latin  witness, 
spelt  iebbceus  [the  others,  a  b  (f  It  gat,  read  in  jNlt. 
'  Judas  Zelotes  '] — and  of  all  witnesses  for  the  TR. 
The  reading  of  the  latter  is  ajjparently  a  conflation 
of  the  name  Lebbtieus  (Mt.)  with  the  name  Thad- 
dajus  (Mk.) ;  while  D,  as  is  its  custom,  assimilated 
Mk.  to  Mt.  Allen  (EBi  5032)  sees  in  '  Lebbreus ' 
the  '  Western  '  gloss  of  a  copyist,  wdio  connected 
the  name  Thaddieus  with  thMd  =  mamma,  and 
wished  to  substitute  a  not  dissimilar  name,  which 
should  be  more  approinnate  to  an  Apostle  and  less 
undignified. 

A  trace  of  the  name  '  Lebbseus  '  is  also  found  in 
the  list  of  the  Apostles  as  given  in  Tatian's  Dia- 
tessaron  according  to  Ishodad;  but  here  'Lebbseus' 
is  inserted  between  '  James  '  and  '  son  of  Alphai,' 
and  Judas  Jacobi  is  added  afterwards  (see  Zahn's 
Com.  on  Mt. ,  and  Burkitt,  Evangelion  da-Mephar- 
reshe,  ii.  270).  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar 
Bahlul  exjjlained  that  Judas  Thomas  was  called 
Lebbceus  and  Thaddceus  on  account  of  his  wisdom. 
Very  curious  is  the  testimony  of  the  MSS  of  the 
Evartgeliariitm  Hierosolymitanum.  The  MSS  AB 
give  'p  jiD'D  nxn  npriNT  y-\n  Dva'Vi 

C  has  'p  JD'D  npm  jnn  mv'^i 

Here  DivS  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  '  Leb- 
bseus '  and  '  Judas,'  and  npn  a  confusion  of  '  Thad- 
dseus '  with  '  was  surnamed.'  In  the  A}).  Const. 
vi.  14,  cod.  h  spells  \evaios,  viii.  25,  cod.  d  Ae^aios ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  new  edition  of  Funk  does  not 
contain  the  lists  of  the  Ajiostles  given  by  de 
Lagarde,  p.  282  f.  In  Ap.  Con.st.  vii.  46,  Judas 
Jacobi  is  mentioned  as  third  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
The  list  of  Lag.  p.  283,  distinguishes  Judas  Jacobi 
as  the  tenth  Apostle  from  QaSSalos  6  AejBalos  /cat 
'lot'Sas  as  the  eleventh.  In  the  Synaxaries  of  the 
Greek  Church  (1)  Judas  (in  Lk. ),  '  who  is  called  by 
Mt.  and  Mk.  Thaddseus  and  Lebba;us,'  the  brother 
of  Jesus  after  the  flesh,  is  celebrated  on  the  19th 
June,  and,  together  Avith  the  other  Apostles,  on 
30th  June,  as  the  last  of  them.  From  him  is  dis- 
tinguished (2)  the  Apostle  Thaddseus,  who  is  also 
Lebbseus,  one  of  the  Seventy,  celebrated  on  the  21st 
August ;  and  (3)  Judas  Zelotes  on  the  22nd  May. 

As  supplement  to  the  art.  Ji'das  (i.  906),  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  strange  combination  '  Judas  Zelotes,'  mentioned  above  as 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS  in  Mt  10*,  is  attested  for  Rome 
by  the  chronographer  of  the  year  334,  by  the  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  year  382  ;  and  for  Ravenna  by  the  mosaics  of  the 
great  Baptistry  (5th  cent.).  From  the  oldest  JISS  of  the  Mar- 
tyrolngium  Ilicronymianum  it  would  appear  that  also  in  the 
name  of  the  2Sth  Oct.  '  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  App.  MM.' the 
latter  name  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  Judas  Jacobi,  but  of 
Judas  Zelotes. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Lebbseus  '  is  equally 
doubtful.  The  explanation  corcuhim  by  Jerome 
(after  the  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica)  is  not  proved. 
For  relationship  with  Levi  the  spelling  Aevaios  and 
Aaj3id  might  be  adduced,  against  it  the  double  bb. 
A  I  at  the  beginning  of  a  name  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  the  L  in  Lulianus  =  Julianus,  Lestus  = 
Justus,  etc.  J.  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hob.  325)  derived 
'  Lebbseus '  from  the  home  of  the  man,  and  so 
already  Ishodad.  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  §  97)  men- 
tions a  town  Lemba  in  Moab,  which  he  calls  Libba 
(xiv.  17  [v.l.  Libias]).  Dalman  ( Words  of  Jesus,  50, 
Granimatik-,  178)  compares  Phcen.  xn'?  {CIS  i.  147), 
and  Sinaitic  'NnS  (Euting,  Sin.  Inschriften,  421) 
and  denies  affinity  with  Levi.  Finally,  the  name 
Labbu  (  =  Nebo)  may  be  compared  in  the  Syriac 
Doctrine  of  Addai. 

That  there  was  another  Judas  besides  the  traitor 
among  the  Twelve  is  attested  by  Jn  14^^,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  later  his  name  was  less  used  to  avoid 
remembrance  of  the  traitor  and  confusion  with 
him,  and  that  his  original  name  '  Judas '  was  re- 
placed by  '  ThatUla3us '  in  Mk.  and  by  '  Lebbseus  ' 
in  Mt.  (if  this  be  the  true  reading  for  Mt.).  In 
Ac  V^  we  have  three  names — Joseph,  Barsabbas, 
Justus  ;  in  a  similar  way  we  should  get  here  three 
or  even  four  —  Judas,  son  of  James,  Lebbaius, 
Thaddteus.  The  testimony  of  Origen  (c.  C'els.  i. 
62  [Berlin  ed.  i.  113])  is  rather  confused.  Against 
Celsus,  who  mentioned  '  publicans  and  sailors '  in 
the  plural  among  the  ten  or  eleven  followers  of 
Jesus,  Origen  says  that  by  the  sailors  Celsus  may 
mean  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  but  of  publicans  there 
was  only  Matthew  among  the  Twelve.  Even  if 
the  publican  Aeu??s  (so  cod.  A,  Aevts  P)  followed 
Jesus,  yet  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve,  ei  firj  Kara  tlvo.  tcDc  avriypdcpiov  toO  /card 
MdpKov  evayyeXlov.  Did  Origen  know  the  reading 
of  D  and  its  Latin  allies  in  Mk. ,  and  identify  Leb- 
bteus  with  Levi  ?  * 

Literature. — See  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  i.")?,  906  ;  and  below  at  end 
of  art.  TuADD^us.  Eb.  NeSTLE. 

LEGION  (Xeyiwv  [Xeyeuv],  a  loan-word  from  the 
Latin  legio,  which  meant  originally  a  '  gathering ' 
of  the  citizen  army  of  Rome). — The  word  'legion' 
occurs  in  two  contexts  in  the  Gospels.  One  is  in 
the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  when  Peter  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  high  priest's  slave  (Mt  26''^)  ;  the  other 
occurs  in  the  narrative  about  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes 
(Mk  5"- 1^  Lk  83« ;  but  not  in  Matthew's  account, 
which  gives  two  men).  In  both  cases  the  reference 
is  to  the  large  number  of  jiersons  who  compose  a 
legion  :  in  the  one  case  the  legions  of  angels  are  at 
the  disposal  of  Jesus,  if  He  asks  for  them ;  in  the 
other  the  great  number  of  evil  spirits  can  be  de- 
scribed only  by  the  name  '  legion.'  The  present 
writer  cannot  recall  any  such  use  of  the  word 
'  legion  '  in  non-Christian  authors.  It  seems  certain 
also  that  in  the  NT  the  word  is  not  a  translation 
of  any  Aramaic  word.  The  conclusion  is  that,  if 
Aramaic  is  behind  the  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  the  expression  was  imported  into  that  lan- 
guage from  Greek,  and  reveals  the  great  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  Orientals  by  the 
vast  organized  unity  of  the  Koman  army,  with 
which  they  had  become  acquainted  since  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Syria  by  Pompej'  (B.C. 
64-63).  At  least  three  and  often  more  (see  Hardy's 
Studies  iti  Roman  History,  181  ff. )  legions  were 
quartered  in  that  province  during  the  whole  of 
the  1st  cent.  A.D. ,  and  the  sight  of  these  mag- 
nificent troops,  as  they  marched  in  column  along 
the  great  roads  of  the  country,  must  have  power- 
fully impressed  the  natives  with  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  Roman  people.  An  innumer- 
able number  of  persons  came  to  be  spoken  of  as 
%  legion. 

The  full  strength  of  a  Roman  legion  was  about 
BOOO  men,  or  about  that  of  a  modern  infantry 
division,  but  the  subdivision  was  different.  In- 
stead of  brigades,  battalions,  companies,  and  sec- 
tions, there  were  10  eohortes,  each  commanded  by 
a  tribiiniis  inilitum,  3  manipuli  in  each  cohors, 
and  2  centurice  in  each  manipulus.  The  uniform 
of  all  ordinary  legionaries  was  the  same.  The 
legion  was  commanded  by  a  legatus  legionis 
[lieutenant-general).     See  also  Band. 

Literature. — W.  Ramsay,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  Laneiani,  15th  ed.  (London, 
1894)  ch.  xli.  (on  p,  459  f.  there  are  references  to  other  literature). 

Alex.  Souter. 

*  On  the  reading  &x}>h«.'io;  i  InxXritiik  liijijia.7o?  for  Mt.  see 
V.  Soden,  i.  p.  1074,  and  ih.  p.  1313  for  the  reading  of  D  in  Mk. 
What,  according  to  v.  Soden,  the  true  reading  in  Mt.  is  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  MSS  nB  represent,  accord- 
ing to  him  (and  others),  the  recension  of  Hesychius. 


LEGS  (Jn  19^"-)-— The  breaking  of  the  legs  with 
a  heavy  club  or  bar  (cr/ceXo/coTrta,  rrurifragiurii)  was 
inflicted  as  a  capital  punishment  on  slaves  and 
others  who  incurred  the  anger  of  irresponsible 
masters  (for  reff.  see  Westcott's  note).  Tlie  victim, 
Mith  legs  broken,  hands  cut  off,  and  otherwise 
mutilated,  was  thrown  still  alive  into  a  pit ;  often 
the  deathblow  was  given  in  some  other  way 
('fractis  cruribus  occiduntur,'  Ammian  Marcell. 
Hist.  xiv.  9).  Crurifragium  formed  no  part  of 
crucihxion  itself,  but  was  perhaps  usually  added 
in  Judtea  to  .secure  a  speedy  death,  as  otherwise 
tliose  crucified  might  linger  for  several  days  (cf. 
Lactantius,  iv.  26,  '  His  executioners  did  not  think 
it  nece.ssary  to  break  His  bones,  as  was  their  pre- 
vailing custom').  Death  would  then  ensue  in  one 
of  the  following  ways — (1)  From  shock;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  immediate.  (2)  From  hoemor- 
rhage  ;  such  blows  given  by  a  heavy  bar  migiit 
cause  complete  tearing  of  the  skin,  producing  what 
is  known  as  'a  compound  fracture,'  which  would 
speedily  result  in  bleeding  to  death  owing  to  the 
tearing  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  would  be  especi- 
ally likely  to  occur  from  the  upright  [losition  in 
which  the  victim  was  suspended.  (3)  From  gan- 
grene, which  would  ensue  if  neither  sliock  nor 
hfemorrhage  were  fatal,  and  woukl  make  recovery 
impossible.  Thus  the  bodies  might  be  removed. 
Edersheim  .says  (Life  ami  Times,  ii.  613)  :  '  The 
breaking  of  the  bones  was  always  followed  by  a 
coup  de  grdce  by  sword,  lance,  or  stroke  (the 
perforatio  or  percussio  sub  alas),  which  immedi- 
ately put  an  end  to  what  remained  of  life.  Thus 
the  "  breaking  of  the  bones"  was  a  sort  of  increase 
of  punishment  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed.'  Cf. 
Quinctilian,  '  cruces  succiduntur :  percussos  sepeliri 
carnifex  non  vetat.'  But  Meyer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  addition  of  a  finishing  blow  by  which  (and 
tlierefore  not  by  crurifragitim  in  itself)  death  was 
brought  about,  cannot  be  shown,  and  least  of  all 
from  Jn  19^^.  Crurifragium,  as  well  as  crucifixion, 
was  abolished  by  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  The  JeAvs  did  not  make  their  request  to 
Pilate  with  the  desire  to  intensify  the  sufierings  of 
Jesus  and  the  robbers,  but  because  only  in  tiiis 
way  could  they  have  the  bodies  taken  down.  They 
had  in  view  Dt  21'-^  (though  this  law  did  not  refer 
to  crucifixion,  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Israelites),  more  especially  as  they  feared  the 
pollution  of  the  coming  Sabbath,  which  Avas  a  high 
day  (v.^^). 

Jesus  being  crucified  'in  the  midst,'  the  soldiers 
would  naturally  begin  with  the  robbers  who  were  on 
either  side,  and  so  come  last  to  Him.  This  is  better 
than  Bengel's  explanation  ( '  cui  destinatum  cruri- 
fragium distulerant,  diuturnioris  doloris  causa'). 
His  legs  were  not  broken  as  He  was  already  dead, 
but  a  soldier  gave  the  spear-thrust  to  make  sure. 
Thus  the  type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Ex  \'2*^,  Nu 
9^-),  and  the  declaration  of  God's  protection  of  the 
righteous  (Ps  34-''),  were  remarkably  fulfilled  (Jn 
19^") ;  and  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  which  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  insult  and  abuse,  was 
preserved  from  the  last  indignity  wlien  once  His 
work  Avas  finished.  The  omission  of  the  crurifra- 
gium is  very  important,  shoAving  that  the  execu- 
tioners Avere  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  The  Synoptists  make  no  mention  of  the 
incident,  probably  (as  Godet)  because  Jesus  Him- 
self Avas  not  affected  by  it  and  His  Person  alone  Avas 
of  consequence  to  them,  not  those  of  the  tAvo  male- 
factors. Neither  Avould  St.  John  have  mentioned 
it  but  for  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  the  prophecy 
Avhich  struck  him  so  forcibly.  'To  understand 
Avhat  John  felt  at  the  moment  which  he  here 
recalls,  Ave  must  sup])ose  a  believing  JeAv,  familiar 
Avith  the  OT,  seeing  the  soldiers  approach  Avho  are 
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to  break  the  legs  of  tlie  three  victims.  He  asks 
himself  anxiously  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  body 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  still  more  sacred  than  the 
Paschal  lamb.  And  lo,  simultaneously  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  this  body  is  rescued 
from  the  brutal  operation  which  threatened  it, 
and  receives  the  spear-thrust,  thereby  realizing 
the  spectacle  which  repentant  Israel  is  one  day 
to  behold.' 

The  so-called  Gospel  arrording  to  Peter  has  a 
curious  perversion  of  the  account,  representing  the 
cr^irifracfium  as  omitted  not  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
but  in  that  of  the  penitent  robber.  'One  of  the 
malefactors  reproached  them,  saying,  AVe  have 
suttered  this  for  the  evils  that  we  have  done,  but 
this  man  having  become  the  Saviour  of  men,  what 
wrong  hath  He  done  to  you?  And  they,  being 
angered  at  him,  commanded  that  his  legs  should 
not  be  broken,  that  he  might  die  in  torment '  (see 
Robinson  and  James,  Gospel  and  Revelation  of 
Peter ;  also  the  edd.  by  Swete  (p.  7)  and  by  the 
author  of  Supcrn.  Rel.  (p.  63)). 

Literature.— Neander,  Life  of  Christ ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  Godet,  St.  John  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  vi.  '2r)3  ;  Lipsius,  de  Cruce,  ii.  14,  iii.  14  ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  94^.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

LEPROSY  {Xeirpa,  Mk  1^^  Lk  5}-;  and  Xeirpos, 
[leper]  Mt  8-^  10«  1 P  26«,  Mk  V  14\  Lk  4^^  J"  IV%— 
Tiie  name  of  a  disease  common  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  the  cleansing  of  which  many 
mighty  works  Avere  performed.  The  great  difficulty 
in  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  from 
which  the  leper  suffered  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
word  '  leprosy '  is  used  as  the  English  equivalent 
of  three  different  foreign  words — the  Heb.  nyi^ 
(zdra'ath),  the  Gr.  X^irpa,  and  the  Gr.  ^X^</)as  and 
AerpavTiaais.  And  the  subject  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  term  last  mentioned, 
elephantiasis,  is  used  to-day  for  a  disease  of  quite 
another  nature  from  that  described  under  that 
name  by  the  early  Greek  medical  writers. 

(1)  riyi^f  {zurctath)  is  the  word  tr.  in  EV  '  leprosy' ; 
the  root  meaning  is  to  smite.  The  symptoms  of 
zdrdath  are  fully  described  in  Lv  13,  ancl  we  have 
other  scattered  references  to  the  disease  in  the  OT. 
To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  OT  leprosy 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  true  leprosy  (in  the  modern  sense)  nor  any 
other  known  disease  answers  to  all  the  .signs  de- 
scribed. We  must  either  suppose,  as  is  conceivable 
but  not  highly  probable,  that  the  disease  described 
in  Lv  13  has  disappeared  or  greatly  changed  its 
character  fiom  new  environment,  or  that  the  term 
zdrdath  included  a  great  variety  of  skin  diseases, 
some  infectious  in  the  modern  sense,  but  all  of 
them  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  rendering  their 
victims  ceremonially  impure.  Of  these  diseases,  to 
take  a  few  examples,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize psoriasis  in  the  expression  '  a  leper  white  as 
snow ' ;  favus  (a  common  disease  among  Eastern 
Jews  to-day)  and  perhaps  '  ringworm '  in  the  de- 
.scription  of  the  '  plague  of  the  head  and  the  beard ' 
(vv.-'*"*') ;  and  the  disease  vitiligo  in  the  .symptom 
termed    'freckled    spot'   (pnh,   v.^^),    the    exactly 

equivalent  word  ,  ^j  {bohak)  being  used  for  this 
condition  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  the  references  to  zara'ath 
an  extraordinary  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  true 
leprosy  which  will  be  mentioned  lower  down  ;  the 
extremely  slow  process  of  this  latter  disease,  and 
its  practically  hopeless  outlook,  ill  tallies  with 
either  the  frequent  examinations — at  intervals  of 
seven  days — or  the  elaborate  directions,  evidently 
meant  for  use,  for  restoration  of  a  cured  person  to 
the  community. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  that  in  the  un- 
developed state  of  medical  science  many  diseases 


which  a  later  age  learns  to  differentiate  are  classed 
as  one  disease  ;  of  no  department  has  this  been 
truer  than  of  diseases  affecting  the  skin.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  many  persons  affected  with  syphilis 
were  put  in  the  lazar  ho.spitals  of  Northern  Europe 
through  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were  lepers. 

(2)  \iirpa  (meaning  'rough'  or  'scaly')  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  disease 
known  to-day  as  psoi-iasis.  It  is  a  non-contagious, 
irritating,  but  by  no  means  fatal  disease,  in  which 
white  scales  form  on  various  parts  of,  and  occa- 
sionally all  over,  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
pression '  a  leper  white  as  snow '  might  be  not  in- 
appropriate. The  disease  is  not  hereditary  nor  in 
any  marked  degree  repulsi\e,  unless,  as  is  unusual, 
the  face  is  attacked  ;  m  this  respect  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  true  leprosy,  with  which,  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  confused. 

In  the  LXX  k'frpa.  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  zdra'ath  ;  and  as 
the  former  was  well  known,  the  translators  apparently  re;,farded 
this  disease  as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the 
OT.  In  the  same  way  the  Sjnoptists,  and  amon^  them  Luke, 
the  'beloved  physician,'  in  using  Xi-rpx  and  Xnpos,  were  using 
words  which  had  a  definite  meaning  to  the  outside  world. 

(3)  True  leprosy — the  i\e<l>avTiarns  of  the  Greeks 
— is  certainly  no  new  disease,  and  references  to  it 
are  found  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  many  centuries 
before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  It  is  also  said 
that  it  was  known  in  India  at  an  equally  primitive 
period.  Hippocrates  appears  to  refer  to  it  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Phoenician  disease,'  and  Galen 
under  the  name  '  elephantiasis.'  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from  Syria  by 
the  army  of  Ptolemy  (61  B.C.).  From  this  time 
references  to  it  are  common,  but  always  under  the 
name  elephantiasis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Gospels,  X^TTpa — in  the  classical  medical  sense — was 
primarily  the  Avell-known  skin  disease  psoriasis. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
disease  I'/r/dnnifl'isis — true  leprosy — together  Avith 
other  skin  allections,  e.g.  'vitiligo,  favus,  etc.,  were, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
included  in  the  term  lepra,  the  word  having,  as  is 
usual  with  medical  terms,  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cation among  the  lay  public  than  among  the  medi- 
cal authors.  The  fact  that  tradition  has  from  the 
earliest  period  pointed  to  true  leprosy  as  the  disease 
of  the  Bible,  certainly  makes  it  probable  that  it  at 
least  was  one  of  the  diseases  recognized  by  the 
Rabbis  as  zdrdath ;  and  doubtless  its  specially 
horrible  and  fatal  character  has  caused  it  to  gradu- 
ally displace  all  others  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Rabbinical  commentaries  or  existing 
Jewish  custom  might  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject,  but 
neither  of  these  is  any  real  help.  The  Talmud  teaches  that 
zdra'ath  refers  to  any  disease  with  cutaneous  eruptions  or 
sores,  and  indeed  some  references  appear  to  demonstrate  that 
the  writers  considered  the  disease  non-contagious ;  as,  for 
example,  the  rule  that  a  bridegroom,  suspecting  himself  affected, 
might  wait  till  seven  days  after  his  marriage  before  reporting 
his  condition.  The  Rabbinical  comments,  instead  of  correlating 
the  Levitical  description  with  known  medical  facts,  are  rather 
engaged  in  impressing  the  importance  of  a  literal  adherence 
to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Modern  custom  among  the  Jews  in  the  East  does 
not  seem  to  view  true  leprosy  with  the  aversion  of 
even  Moslems  and  Christians.  Of  six  cases  of  well- 
marked  leprosy  among  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  which 
the  present  writer  can  recall,  only  one  of  them,  a 
stranger  from  India,  was  in  any  way  isolated,  and 
he  only  after  he  had  been  in  the  English  Hospital 
for  some  days  among  all  the  other  patients  ;  when 
he  could  no  longer  be  kept  he  was  sent  to  the  Leper 
Hospital,  where  he  died.  The  other  cases,  a  Russian 
Jewess,  three  Spanish  Jewesses,  and  a  Spanish 
Jewish  boy,  all  lived  at  home  and  mixed  freely 
with  their  friends;  the  lioy,  indeed,  long  after  he 
iiad  marked  symptoms  of  ansesthetic  leprosy,  con- 
tinued to  attend  a  large  Jewish  boys'  school  with- 
out any  sign  of  opposition  or  trouble.     The  Eastern 
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Jews,  on  the  other  liand,  manifest  at  times  great 
fear  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculous,  or  as  they 
would  popularly  be  called,  'scrofulous'  affections 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  These 
seem  by  tradition  to  be  recognized  as  contagious. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  years,  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation 
of  medical  men,  that  the  true  nature  both  of  lep- 
rosy (elephantiasis)  and  of  '  scrofula '  has  been 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  even  in  NT  times,  recognized  the 
sharply-defined  varieties  of  disease  we  do  to-day. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  while  the  leprosy  of 
the  NT  certainly  included  some  developments  of 
the  disease  we  now  know  as  psoriasis  and  allied 
affections  with  a  scaly  eruption,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly a  proportion  of  cases  of  '  true  leprosy,'  it 
may  also  have  included  cases  of  'lupus,'  'scrofu- 
lous' (i.e.  tuberculous)  glands,  and  varieties  of 
parasitic  skin  affections,  such  as  'ringworm'  and 
favus,  both  of  which  are  very  common  among  the 
Jews  of  the  East  to-day. 

True  leprosy  (elephantiasis)  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  identified  with  the  disease  now 
called  by  that  name,  and,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  for 
so  many  generations,  that  some  description  of  this 
disease,  especially  as  it  occurs  to-day  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  here  not  out  of  jilace.  It  is  a  disease  of 
world-wide  distribution,  though  apjiarently  dying- 
out  of  most  European  lands,  where,  as  in  England 
and  France,  it  was  once  rampant.  India,  China, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  to-day 
the  great  habitats  of  leprosy.  Climate  appears  to 
have  no  real  effect  on  it.  It  is  not  hereditary  ; 
the  children  of  lepers,  if  removed  to  healthy  sur- 
roundings at  iin  early  age,  seldom  take  the  disease, 
while  advance  of  the  disease  usually  produces 
sterility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  contagious, 
but  only  by  close  personal  contact ;  attendants 
on  lepers  run  very  little  risk  if  they  are  careful ; 
and  they  cannot,  as  was  once  supposed,  carry 
the  contagion  to  others.  Although  the  almost 
world-wide  custom  of  isolating  lepers  is  founded 
uj)on  the  doubtful  tradition  of  this  being  the 
special  and  peculiar  disease  described  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  yet  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  desirable 
both  for  the  poor  victims  themselves,  who  are 
always  to  some  degree  incapacitated  and  suffering, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  healthy  neighbours.  Al- 
though a  leper  in  the  street  is  no  danger  to  the 
passer-by,  he  must  in  his  home  be  a  danger  to  his 
family,  and  no  other  disease  reduces  a  human  being 
for  so  many  years  to  such  a  hideous  wreck. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  leprosy, 
Hansen  has  demonstrated  (1871)  that  it  is  due  to  a 
special  micro-organism,  the  bacilhis  lepne,  similar 
in  appearance,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  action  on 
the  human  tissues,  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  How 
the  poison  enters  the  body  is  not  known.  The 
disease  occurs  so  sporadically  that  there  must  be 
some  cause  other  than  contagion  ;  but  what  this 
may  be  has  never  been  proved.  The  theory  recently 
revived  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.K.C.S., 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  diet  of  fish,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  In  Palestine,  in  particular,  the 
great  majority  of  the  lepers  have  never  eaten  fish 
at  all,  as  they  come  from  inland  villages  :  fish  is 
very  seldom  eaten  by  the  Moslems  in  Palestine, 
and  the  only  people  who  eat  it — the  Jews  regu- 
larly, and  the  Christians  at  their  fasts  when  living 
in  the  cities — suffer  least  from  this  disease. 

Leprosy  manifests  itself  in  three  forms:  (1)  the 
tubercular  or  nodular,  (2)  the  anaesthetic,  and  (3) 
the  mixed.  Chronic  cases,  however  they  begin, 
tend  to  assume  in  the  later  stages  the  third  or 
mixed  type. 

(1)  In  the  tnhercular  form,  after  a  prodromal 
period  of  indefinite  duration  during  which  there  is 


a  gradual  loss  of  power  and  vivacity,  obscure  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  feverish  attacks  and  loss 
of  appetite,  the  first  definite  signs  to  appear  are 
symmetrical  discoloured  blotches,  esi>ecially  over 
the  back.  These  blotches  are  at  the  first  most 
marked  during  feverish  attacks.  Soon  afterwards, 
definite  tubercles,  at  first  i)ink  but  later  brownish  i 
arise ;  the  skin  in  these  places  is  thickened  and 
found  to  be  infiltrated.  The  tubercles  have  a 
special  tendency  to  form  on  the  folds  of  the  cheek, 
the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead.  At  this  time 
some  amount  of  ulceration  about  the  soft  palate 
often  assists  the  diagnosis.  The  nodules  enlarge 
and  from  time  to  time  ulcerate  and  become  en- 
crusted with  discharge.  In  cases  where  the  face  is 
particularly  attacked  the  expression  is  entirely 
altered,  and  a  most  characteristic  '  lion-like '  or 
'satyr-like'  expression  is  developed.  The  Iconti- 
asis  oi  Aretajus  and  the  satyrias  (=  satyriasis)  of 
Aristotle  (de  Gen.  Animal,  iv.  iii.  22)  are  both 
supposed  on  these  grounds  to  have  been  true 
leprosy.  As  a  rule  the  eyebrows  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes,  in  addition  to  suflering  from  keratitis,  be- 
come staring  in  appearance  through  scarring 
about  the  eyelids.  The  voice  is  often  hoarse,  and 
the  breathing  loud  and  wheezing  through  ulcera- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords.  The  hands  and  feet, 
sometimes  the  first  to  suffer,  always  in  time  become 
ulcerated,  though  the  most  severe  changes  in  them 
are  probably  secondary  to  nerve  lesions.  The 
disease  from  first  to  last  has  an  average  duration 
of  nine  years  ;  if  it  runs  its  full  course  and  is  not 
terminated,  as  is  usual,  by  the  onset  of  tuliercu- 
losis,  it  leads  to  gradual  mental  decay,  coma,  and 
death. 

(2)  The  anmsthetie  variety,  if  not  complicated,  is 
not  nearly  so  horrible  nor  so  fatal.  Here  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  falls  on  the  nerve  trunks, 
which  may  quite  early  in  the  disease  be  felt 
thickened  from  infiammation  due  to  bacterial  in- 
fection. The  prodromal  symjitoms  are  similar 
to  those  described,  but  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
often  not  remarked  until  the  patient  finds  that 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  without  sensation. 
Thus  it  is  narrated  of  Father  Damien  that, 
although  he  had  vague  symptoms  which  made  him 
susj^icious,  he  was  not  convinced  that  he  \\  as  a 
leper  until  he  found  he  had  placed  his  feet  in 
scalding  water  without  feeling  the  heat.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  nerve  lesions  cause  various 
discoloured  patches  and  blisters  on  the  skin, 
wasting  of  muscles  and  contraction  of  the  tendons, 
a  peculiar  claw-like  apjiearance  of  the  hands, — 
the  result  of  partial  paralysis, — disfigurement  of 
the  nails,  deep  chronic  ulceration  of  the  foot,  and 
finally  progressive  loss  of  various  fingers  and  toes, 
and  even  of  the  feet  and  occasionally  of  the  hands. 
Many  of  these  later  changes  also  occur  in  the 
tubercular  form  as  the  nerves  become  afiected. 
An  an.Tcsthetic  case  which  keeps  to  this  type  may 
last  20,  30,  or  even  more  years,  and  some  such 
cases  become  'cured,'  that  is,  the  disease  actually 
ceases  to  progress,  though  the  results  of  its  work 
can  never  be  remedied. 

(3)  In  Palestine,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  of  the  mixed  form  ; 
cases  of  pure  anaesthetic  type  are  exceptional. 

Leprosy  in  modern  Palestine  is  not  a  common 
disease,  but  is  prominently  to  the  front  from  three 
causes  :  firstly,  because  of  the  interest  excited  in 
Christians  of  all  Churches,  and  the  special  appeal 
made  to  their  charitable  feelings  from  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  these  sufferers  are  the  veritable 
lepers  of  the  OT  and  NT ;  secondly,  because  its 
results  are  so  manifest  and  repulsive,  and  its  pro- 
gress so  slow,  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases  are  very  much  in  evidence  ;  and,  lastly, 
because  practically  all  the  lepers  in  the  land  are 
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segregated  together  by  order  of  the  Government 
in  a  few  chief  towns,  all  resorted  to  by  travellers. 
Tiiere  the  lepers,  being  unable  to  work  for  a  living, 
sit  in  groups  in  prominent  places,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exhibition  of  the  miseries  of  their  condition 
to  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  passer-by.  In  Jeru- 
salem, at  any  rate,  they  collect  in  this  \\ay  large 
sums  for  their  community.  They  live  in  liuts  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  at  Sihviin  (near  Jeru- 
salem), Ramleii,  and  Nablus.  At  Damascus  also 
there  is  a  community,  some  members  of  which  are 
also  drawn  from  Palestine,  but  the  majority  from 
Syria  and  around  Damascus  ;  the  traditional '  House 
of  Naanian '  is  tiieir  home.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  the  voluntary  community — now  number- 
ing nearly  60 — at  tlie  excellent  Moravian  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem  ;  the  patients  there  are  not  allowed 
to  go  begging,  and  are  employed  in  various  ways 
on  the  premises.  Including  these  last,  there  must 
be  between  100  and  120  lepers  in  Jerusalem,  some 
25  at  Ranileh,  about  40  at  Ndblus  ;  altogether, 
allowing  for  some  Palestine  lepers  in  the  Damascus 
community,  there  are  not  more  tiian  200  known 
victims  of  this  disease  in  the  country.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  sometimes  cases  may  be  hidden  away, 
as  with  tiie  Jewish  cases  above  mentioned,  by  their 
relatives  ;  but  this  cannot  often  happen  in  the 
villages,  as  the  village  sheikhs  are  very  prompt  in 
detecting  early  signs  of  the  disease,  and  a  sus- 
pected case  is  soon  expelled  from  the  connnunity. 
Sometimes  tiie  lieads  of  the  village  make  mistakes  ; 
cases  of  this  sort  have  come  to  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Leper  Hospital  in  Jerusalem,  and  their 
friends  learning  that  they  have  been  mistaken, 
they  have  been  restored  to  their  rights. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  striking 
things  about  leprosy  is  that  it  occurs  so  sporadic- 
ally. It  is  not  the  rule  in  Palestine,  at  any  rate, 
that  wiiole  villages  or  families  become  leprous,  but 
a  case  arises  here  and  there.  To  illustrate  this,  we 
give  a  list  of  villages  from  which  came  some  60 
cases  that  were  in  the  ^Moravian  Hospital  during 
1903.  They  are  as  follows  : — From  Ramallah  and 
'Ain  Arik,  3  cases  each  ;  from  Zeta,  Bait  Ammar, 
Nahalin,  Saidna  Ali,  ed-Dir,  Deir  Diw^n,  and 
Nazareth,  2  cases  each  ;  from  Abu  Dis,'Ain  Kairem, 
Bir  Zait,  Bait  Ummar,  Bait  Jebrin,  Bettir,  Beita, 
Biddu,  Bait  Hanina,  Bait  Jala,  Bait  Safafa, '  Asireli, 
Dflra,  Jerusalem,  Feddar,  Yasineh, 'Allar,  Mesar'a, 
Fara'un,  Marassa,  Kefrenji,  Kefr  Akab,  Kefr 
Hiiris,  Shafat,  es-Salt,  and  Jummain,  1  each.  In 
addition  there  were  3  Bedawin  from  scattered 
tribes,  one  gipsy,  one  case  from  Mosul,  and  two 
from  Greece.  Any  one  who  will  consult  a  map  of 
modern  Palestine  will  appreciate  from  how  wide 
an  area,  botii  W.  and  E.  of  the  Jordan,  these  cases 
come.  Probably  there  is  no  district  that  does  not 
furnish  cases  at  some  time. 

The  only  kind  of  treatment  that  can  alleviate 
the  disease  is  a  well-managed  Leper  Home.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Leper  Hospital  (founded  in  1867  and 
formally  taken  over  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in 
1881)  all  that  medical  science  and  Christian  kind- 
ness can  accomplish  is  done. 

Leprosy  jx  the  Gospels.—U  has  been  often 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  cure  of  disease  in 
general  is  called  'healing'  {iaadai),  that  of  the 
lepers  is  called  'cleansing' (Ka^aptjac).  This  was, 
no  doubt,  appropriate  on  account  of  the  very 
evident  restoration  of  cleanness  of  skin,  but 
primarily  because  the  miracle  enabled  the  leper  to 
become  ceremonially  clean.  Doubtless  the  lepers 
drifting  about  the  land  had  intractable  skin 
diseases,  and  as  they  were  siiut  out  from  the 
temple,  the  synagogues,  certainly  in  all  the  towns, 
and  to  a  large  extent  from  the  social  life  of  their 
fellow-beings,  their  lot  was  truly  pitiable.  Their 
'  cleansing '  meant  much  more  than  getting  rid  of 


a  disagreeable  and  often,  doubtless,  painful  disease, 
repulsive  to  all  their  fellow-men  ;  it  meant  restora- 
tion to  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 

Of  lepers  mentioned  in  the  NT  we  have  but  one 
named,  Simon  of  Bethany  (Mt  26«,  Mk  W),  prob- 
ably a  grateful  recipient  of  the  Saviour's  mercy. 
Tradition  has  nuule  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable  a 
leper,  and  the  terms  lazzaru  for  leper  and  lazar- 
house  for  leper  hospital  were  a  result  of  this. 
Also  the  order  of  tlie  Knights  of  Lazarus,  founded 
iluring  the  Crusades,  made  the  care  of  lepers  one 
of  their  special  duties,  and  they  had  always  a  leper 
as  their  Grand  Master.  But  though  Lazarus  was 
'  full  of  sores,'  the  very  account  in  the  parable  that 
he  lay  in  such  intimate  contact  with  passers-by 
would,  apart  from  the  express  omission  of  the 
statement  in  the  parable,  make  his  being  a  leper 
highly  ini))robable. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prominence  given  to  the 
cleansing  of  lepers  both  in  Jesus'  account  of  His 
own  works  (Mt  IF,  Lk  7")  and  in  His  directions 
to  His  disciples  (Mt  10**),  we  have  only  two  actual 
incidents  described.  (1)  The  incident  of  the  man 
whom  Jesus  touched,  with  the  words,  '  I  will,  be 
thou  clean,'  and  whose  grateful  excess  of  zeal  pre- 
vented Jesus  from  entering  that  '  certain  city,'  and 
drove  Him  to  seek  seclusion  in  the  wilderness  (Mt 
8-  [|  Mk  !■*-  II  Lk  5'-).  (2)  The  story  of  the  nine 
thankless  lepers  and  the  grateful  tenth,  who  was  a 
Samaritan  (Lk  17^'"^').  It  is  noticeable  that  he 
turned  back  because  he  was  healed  [laadai)  ;  but  he 
was  not  yet  finally  cleanseil  {Kadapi'^eiv),  because  he 
had  not  yet  been  to  the  priest  ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
is  because  he  was  a  Samaritan  that  he  is  spoken  of 
as  healed  rather  than  cleansed. 

LiTERATiRE. — This  is  enormous.  Here  only  a  selection  of 
modern  articles  in  English  is  given,  which  will  furnish  all  neces- 
sary information  and  references  for  following  up  the  subject : — 
P.  S.  Abraham,  art.  '  Leprosy  '  in  Allbutt's  Si/stem  of  Medicine, 
ii.  41 ;  J.  R.  Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  R.T  S.  1887  ;  T. 
Chaplin,  '  Diseases  of  the  Bible,'  Proceedings  of  Victoria  Insti- 
tute, vol.  xxxiv. ;  C.  V.  Carter,  Leprosy  and  Elephantiasis,  1874  ; 
Hansen  and  Looft,  Leprosy  in  its  Clinical  and  Pathological 
Aspects,  1895;  A.  Macalister,  art.  'Leprosy'  in  Hastings' -DB ; 
do.  by  C.  Creighton  in  EBi ;  Report  of  the  Leprosy  Commission 
to  India,  1893;  A.  S.  Waldstein,  art.  'Leprosy'  in  Jeivish  En- 
cyclopedia. On  the  moral  aspects  of  lejirosy  in  NT,  see  Eders- 
heim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  491  fl.  ;  Expositor,  iv.  vi.  [1892]  443  flf. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman. 

LETTERS.— The  word  ypd/niuaTa  (Jn  7^^)  may  be 
intended  to  indicate  literature  in  general,  as  it 
might  do  in  Ac  26'-^.  But  to  the  ordinary  Jew  yp. 
were  practically  constituted  exclusively  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  certain  esteemed  Apocryphal 
books,  and  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  upon 
them.  The  surprise  of  the  question  recorded  in 
the  reference  suggests  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  human  learning  Jesus  possessed. 

With  the  rudiments  of  the  Law  every  Jew  was 
made  thoroughly  and  intimately  conversant  from 
his  earliest  intelligent  years  (see  Education). 
The  education  of  the  Jewish  child  had  the  primary 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  read  the  passages  which 
it  was  essential  for  him  to  know  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  religious  duties.  Beyond  this 
elementary  knowledge  comparatively  few  carried 
their  studies.  It  was,  indeed,  the  ideal  of  Judaism 
that  every  Israelite  should  have  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  Law  in  its  details.  But 
only  a  small  fraction  attended  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  at  wliich  advanced  instruction  was  given  in 
its  more  recondite  matters  and  the  commentaries 
upon  them  contained  in  the  Midrash  and  other 
Rabbinic  books.  It  would  seem  from  the  surprise 
expressed  in  this  question  that  Jesus  had  not 
prosecuted  such  studies,  at  least  in  the  recognized 
schools,  whether  from  disinclination  or  from  poverty 
which  prevented  Him  from  paying  the  fees  exacted 
in  spite  of  the  understanding  that  such  instruction 
should  be  gratuitous.    There  are  convincing  indica- 
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tions,  however,  tliat  Jesus  was  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools, 
both  from  His  direct  reference  to  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  from  striking  parallelisms  in 
language  and  thought  betA\'een  various  sayings  of 
His  and  maxims  of  uncanonical  books  such  as 
Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.*  He  is  also 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  teaching 
supplied  by  the  scribes.  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy,  Jesus  is  credited  with  an  intimate 
and  astounding  acquaintance  with  'learning,'  partly 
derived  from  the  reading  of  books.  The  bestowal 
of  the  title  'Rabbi'  upon  Him  implies  that,  though 
not  having  studied  after  the  usual  manner.  He  was 
recognized  to  possess  learning.  But  He  Himself 
in  His  reply  accepts  the  implication  of  the  question 
that  His  teaching  was  not  derived  from  any  human 
source,  but  was  the  immediate  communication  from 
His  heavenly  Father.     See  also  Learning. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

LEVELLING. — 1.  In  mountainous  countries  like 
Palestine  landslips  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  this 
way  roads  are  blocked,  or  obstructed  by  falling 
debris.  The  drenching  rains  loosen  the  stones  on 
the  hillsides  and  send  them  rolling  down  to  the 
plains,  and  the  swollen  burns  and  torrents  cut  new 
channels  for  themselves,  and  dam  up  old  ones,  so 
that  familiar  paths  not  infrequently  become  ob- 
literated. Besides  that,  the  farmers  in  some  places 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  stones  from 
the  fields  and  throwing  them  out  on  the  highway, 
thus  making  the  roads  both  dangerous  and  un- 
comfortable for  travellers.  It  was  needful,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  roads  restored  by  removing  the 
obstacles  and  filling  up  the  inequalities.  When  a 
sovereign  rode  forth,  a  company  always  went 
before  him  to  clear  tlie  way  :  hence,  '  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  people  :  cast  up,  cast  uj)  the  high- 
way :  gather  out  the  stones '  (Is  62'"),  and,  '  A  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight '  (Mt  3^,  adapted  from 
Is  40^).  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  proposed  to  visit 
certain  places  in  Lebanon,  the  emirs  and  sheikhs 
sent  out  a  general  proclamation  commanding  the 
people  to  prepare  the  way.  The  same  took  place 
in  1845  when  the  Sultan  visited  Brusa. 

2.  Of  the  Temple,  Jesus  said,  '  There  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down'  (Mt  2^\  Mk  13'-,  Lk  216).  This 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  the  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed in  70  A.D.  With  the  levelling  of  the 
sacred  building  to  the  ground  there  came  an  end 
to  the  Ceremonial  Law  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Jews,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  a  wider  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel  of  Christ  (Ro  5'-,  1  Co  3-^). 

R.  Leggat. 

LEVI. — 1.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  3-^-  "^).  2.  See  Levites  and  Priest. 
3.  See  Matthew. 

LEYIRATE  LAW  (Lat.  levir,  'a  husband's 
brother')  regulated  the  marriage  of  a  man  Mith 
his  dead  brother's  widow.  In  the  story  of  Taniar 
and  Judah  (Gn  38)  there  is  record  of  a  marriage  of 
this  type,  and  at  certain  stages  of  civilization  the 
Levirate  marriage  was  a  widespread  custom.! 
Among  the  Jews  the  law  was  laid  down  that  '  if 
brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
have  no  child  (son),  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall 
not  rnarry  without  unto  a  stranger  :  her  husband's 
brother  .  .  .  shall  take  her  to  him  to  wife'  (Dt 
25*^).  It  almost  seems,  however,  that  the  Levirate 
custom  was  not  permitted  by  later  legislation  (Lv 

*  With  Mt  67,  cf.  Sir  1'^i ;  Mt  G"  (Mk  1126),  cf.  Sir  282-* ;  Mt  620, 
cf.  Sir  2911 ;  Mt  71-  2,  cf.  Sir  3115 ;  Mt  1912,  cf.  Wis  3i^ ;  Mt 
2743. 55,  cf.  Wis  21618-  20  ;  Mk  9«,  cf.  Sir  717 ;  Lk  11«,  of.  Sir  330  ; 
Lk  1216-20,  cf.  Sir  51  Ills.  19  ;  Jn  1719,  cf.  Sir  36*. 

t  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage,  London, 
1891,  pp.  510-514. 


1816  2021) ;  but  it  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  the 
forbidden  marriage  of  that  legislation  was  one 
between  a  man  and  the  wife  of  his  living  brother;* 
and  (2)  that  the  custom  consecrated  in  Ut.  was  the 
exception  to  the  general  law  set  forth  in  Leviticus,  f 
The  object  of  the  Levirate  marriage  (Dt  25^)  was 
to  secure  that  the  firstborn  of  the  new  union  should 
succeed  in  the  name  of  the  dead  brother,  whose 
name  thereby  might  not  be  blotted  out  from  Israel. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  Judaism  there  was  no  clear 
conception  of  personal  inmiortality ;  and  the  Levir- 
ate law  was  doubtless  framed  so  that  there  might 
be  the  survival  through  posterity  of  the  name  of 
the  representative  of  a  family. 

For  the  statement  of  a  problem  regarding  the 
resurrection,  propounded  to  Jesus  (Mt  22^^"^^,  Mk 
1218-27,  L]-  20^'^"^^),  the  Levirate  law  was  used  by 
the  Sadducees,  who  are  described  by  the  Synoptists 
as  saying  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  and  by 
Josephus  {A7it.  XVIII.  i.  4)  as  holding  '  that  sovds 
die  with  the  bodies.'  Regarding  as  obligatory  only 
those  observances  which  are  found  in  the  written 
word,  they  rejected  those  derived  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  accepted  such  traditions,  and  with 
them  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  X.  6).  This  doctrine,  taught 
clearly  in  Dn  12,  was  made  popular  in  Jewish 
theological  discussions  by  the  Book  of  Enoch, J 
and  suggested  the  problem  set  forth  by  the  Sad- 
ducees, who  evidently  sought  by  the  authority 
of  Moses  to  discredit  a  doctrine  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  taught  by  Jesus.  In  stating  their 
problem  they  brought  forward  a  case  of  seven 
brothers  who  one  after  the  other  married  the  same 
woman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  case  as 
one  of  actual  fact,  since  the  phrase  Trap'  Tifuv  in  Mt. 
may  have  been  used  merely  for  literary  eflect. 

In  each  of  the  Synoptics  the  setting  forth  of  the 
problem  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  Levirate 
law  as  spoken  or  written  by  Moses  (Mt.  has  Mcoi;o-^s 
eiTTe,  but  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  it  is  Mwvafjs  ^ypaipev  rj/juv). 
In  none  of  the  three  statements  are  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Dt  25^  used,  and  Mt.  borrows  the  words 
eTnyafxlSpevaei  /cat  avacrTrjaeL  cnripfxa  from  the  LXX 
version  of  Gn  38*. 

The  problem  propounded  by  the  Sadducees  may 
be  thus  stated  : — The  Levirate  law  was  enacted  by 
INIoses,  and  there  was  a  case  of  seven  brothers  who 
in  obedience  to  it  married,  one  after  the  other,  the 
same  woman,  who  herself  died  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  seven.  In  the  resurrection,  since 
they  all  had  her,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven  ?  Jesus  in  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees  did 
not  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Levirate 
law,  or  examine  the  purpose  of  Moses  in  decreeing 
it ;  but,  asserting  that  they  had  erred,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  or  the  power  of  God,  He  showed 
them  that  in  the  resurrection  men  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven  ;  and  then  He  proceeded  to  declare 
that  belief  in  immortality  is  involved  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  being  of  God.        J.  Herkless. 

LEYITES.— According  to  one  line  of  tradition, 
the  Levites  were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests 
(Nu  3^*  8"'  IS'-"),  but  were  not  themselves,  like 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  approach  unto  the  most 
holy  things  (4''')  ;  yet  according  to  another  repre- 
sentation the  priesthood  belonged  to  them  as  an 
inheritance  (Dt  3S«-^\  Jos  18^).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  and  date  of  the  distinction 
between  priest  and  Levite,  it  existed  in  the  post- 

*  Note  to  Dt  25S«"-  in  Steuernagel,  '  Deuteronomium  und 
Josua '  (Nowack's  Hdkom.  zum  AT,  Gottingen,  1900). 

t  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  285  ;  note  to  Lv  1816  in  Dillmann, 
Exodus  und  Leviticus,  Leipzig,  1897. 

X  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  52  (Oxford,  1893). 
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exilic  period,  since  it  was  recognized  in  NT  times. 
The  Levites  are  to  be  classed  among  the  Temple 
officials,  and  to  their  office  with  its  specific  duties 
(Nu  l"^-  51  38)  they  were  formally  set  apart  (8"-  ''). 
Among  their  duties  was  the  instruction  of  the 
people*  (Neh  8«,  2  Ch  30"-'  35^)  and  'the  killing  of 
the  passovers  for  every  one  that  was  not  clean,'  as 
also  the  handing  of  the  blood  to  the  priests  to  be 
sprinkled  by  them  according  to  the  Law  f  (2  Ch 
30'8-  17). 

The  relation  of  assistantship  which  associated 
the  Levites  with  the  priests  was  similar  to  that 
which  connected  deacons  with  bishops  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  it  is  not  imjirobable  that  that 
connexion  was  suggested  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Temple  officers  with  which  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  were  familiar.  J 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  only  two  places  where 
the  word  '  Levite '  is  found.  In  the  lirst  of  these, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO*""^'),  a 
priest  and  a  Levite,  representatives  of  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  at  the  same  time  examples  of  Jewish 
traditionalism,  are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  a 
Samaritan,  one  of  a  people  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  no  dealings.  The  parable  is  the  answer  of 
Jesus  to  the  lawyer  who  asked,  '  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ? '  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  Levite,  de- 
scribed by  Jesus,  when  he  looked  on  the  wounded 
man  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  recognized 
that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  therefore  not  a  neigh- 
bour to  be  humanely  treated  according  to  the  com- 
mandment, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  (Lv  19'*).  The  Levite,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, accepted  a  Jewish  traditional  conception  of 
'neighbour'  which  excluded  all  those  who  were 
not  of  Israel.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  that 
Jesus,  'on  His  interlocutor  inquiring,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbour?"  did  not,  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Jews,  specify  the  blood-relation,  or  the  fellow- 
citizen,  or  the  proselyte,  or  him  that  had  been 
similarly  circumcised,  or  the  man  who  uses  one 
and  the  same  law.'  § 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (V^)  the  distinction  between 
priest  and  Levite  is  made  by  naming  together  the 
representatives  of  these  classes,  who  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  John  the  question,  '  Who  art 
thou?'  The  Levites,  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
would  be  deemed  qualified  to  judge  of  claims  of 
Messiahship  (so  Hengstenberg  and  Godet,  but  see 
B.  Weiss,  ad  loc. ) ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
mission  to  John  of  priests  and  Levites,  who  were 
officially  connected  with  the  Passover  ceremonies, 
is  recorded,  and  in  it  alone,  in  the  Gospel  which, 
according  to  the  theory  held  by  many  critics, 
identifies  Christ  with  the  Paschal  lamb.  They 
were  told  by  John  that  he  was  not  the  Christ ; 
and  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  him  there  is  the  statement  that  he, 
seeing  Jesus,  said,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( Jn  P"). 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  11.  i.  223ff.,  265flF.  ;  Milnian, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  408  ;  Kautzsch,  Lit.  of  the  OT,  90,  117  ; 
Schultz,  OT  Theology,  i.  337  ;  K.  Budde,  Rel.  of  Israel  to  the 
Exile,  80  ;  and  the  art.  '  Priests  and  Levites '  bv  Baudissin  in 
Hastings' CB.  J.  HeRKLESS. 

LIBERALITY.— 1.  This  may  be  considered  to 
begin  when  the  requirements  of  the  Law  have  been 
fulfilled.  Thus  the  payment  of  tithe,  which  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  ideal 
(cf.  Lk  18'-),  cannot  be  described  as  liberality, 
though  it  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
among  the  'dispersed'  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 

*  Cf.  Schiirer,  HJP  11.  i.  306  ff. 
t  Cf.  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  v.  276. 

X  Cf.    Hatch,    The    Organization    of  the    Early    Christian 
Churches,  52. 
§  Ante-yicene  Christian  Library,  xxii.  205. 


send,  by  way  of  Temple  tribute,  generous  and 
even  munificent  contributions,  far  in  excess  of  the 
legal  requirement.  These  were  collected  at  dif- 
ferent centres  abroad,  and  then  sent  by  certain 
specially  appointed  '  ambas.sadors '  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  placed  in  three  large  che.sts  within 
the  Temple,  which  were  opened  with  great  solemnity 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Apart  from  the 
Temple  tribute,  the  treasury  was  enriched  by 
voluntary  offerings  of  different  kinds  ;  and  out  of 
this  grew  the  abuse  which  our  Lord  denounces  in 
Mt  15^-  ®.  It  seems  probable  that  the  faithful 
rarely  visited  the  Temple,  at  least  on  Sabbaths 
and  feasts,  witliout  making  some  contribution  to 
its  revenues.  Though  votive  offerings  cannot  be 
regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  instancesof  liberalit}% 
and  led  to  abuses  against  which  the  more  devout 
Rabbis  protested,  the  motives  which  prompted 
them  may  not  infrequently  have  been  generous 
and  sincere. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Women,  within  the  Temple, 
were  the  shopharoth,  or  '  trumjjets,'  vessels  whose 
shape  is  indicated  by  their  name,  in  which  contri- 
butions for  religious  purposes  and  for  charitable 
objects  might  be  j^laced.  The  contents  of  these 
were  at  Hxed  times  placed  in  the  treasury  ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  Avas  a  ciiamber  where 
donations  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor  children  might  be  given.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  Avhatever  the  motives  in 
individual  cases  might  be,  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  liberality  through  these  channels  (cf. 
Mk  \2'\  Lk  211).  Qn  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
treasury  and  the  pious  purjioses  for  which  it  was 
partly  intended,  cf.  2  Mac  3  ^- '".  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  greedy  and  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  extortions  our  Lord  denounces 
(Mt  23'^),  it  is  probable  that  the  Deuteronomic 
precept  (Dt  15^"'')  received  a  generous  fulhlment 
among  all  clas.ses. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  as  to  liberality. — (a)  Of  mind. 
The  whole  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  may  be 
regarded  as  a  protest  against  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  therefore  as  an  appeal  for  liber- 
ality. His  injunctions  to  love  enemies  (Mt  5^'*-  *^-  '*'^, 
Lk  6^'^-  ^8),  to  refrain  from  passing  judgment  on 
others  (Mt  7'-',  Lk  6^^),  and  indirectly,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  afford  instances  in  which 
He  condemns  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and  inculcates 
an  open  mind  and  generous  bearing  towards  others. 

(b)  In  the  use  of  wealth,  etc.  The  claim  to  which 
no  follower  of  Christ  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  is  that  of 
need.  Need,  as  evidenced  by  asking,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  giving  (Mt  S'*^).  The  measure  of  our 
giving  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
own  blessing  (Lk  If'  12^),  and  although  the  com- 
mand '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give '  (Mt  10^) 
was  spoken  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  disciples,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  extends  also  to  all  endowments  of 
wealth  or  talents  wherewith  God  h.as  blessed  us. 
Liberality  in  the  form  of  almsgiving  is  to  be 
without  ostentation  (Mt  6'---'*)  ;  its  reward  is  the 
heavenly  treasure  'that  faileth  not'(Lk  12*^),  and 
a  generous  return,  here  or  hereafter,  for  the  right 
use  of  wealth  (Lk  6^*  16^).  The  complete  bestowal 
of  earthly  possessions  on  the  poor,  accompanied  by 
'  taking  up  the  cross '  and  folloAving  Christ,  which 
is  required  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in  addition  to 
the  observance  of  the  commandments  (Mt  19-\ 
Mk  10-\  Lk  18'-'-),  is  not  necessarily  a  rule  of 
universal  obligation,  but  evidently  intended  to 
meet  this  special  case ;  underlying  it  is  the  idea, 
never  absent  from  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  that  wealth  is  a  trust  from  God, 
and  to  be  renounced  when  it  becomes  a  hindrance  to 
spiritual  life.  While  liberality  is  assured  of  a 
reward,  the  reward,  or  even  return,  is  not  to  be 
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the  object  of  the  giver  (Lk  6^',  where  fj.7]5^v 
cLTreXTrli'ovTes  may  be  '  hoping  for  nothing  again,'  as 
in  AV  ;  or  '  never  despairing,'  as  in  RV  ;  or,  if 
read  fj.7j8^va,  '  driving  no  one  to  despair,'  or  '  despair- 
ing of  no  man,'  as  in  RVm).* 

There  are  three  utterances  of  onr  Lord  with 
reference  to  liberality  to  the  Temple  and  the  pui'- 
poses  connected  therewith.  The  gift  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar  only  after  reconciliation  to  an 
ott'ended  brother  (Mt  5-^"-'');  outward  liberality 
being  thus  shown  to  be  unacceptable  to  God  unless 
the  heart  be  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  love.  Natural 
duties  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  a  liberality  which 
becomes  sinful  (Mt  15-')  in  devoting  to  the  Temple 
what  ought  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  parents. 
The  teaching  of  the  incident  of  the  widow's  two 
mites  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ambrose  : 
'  It  is  not  considei'ed  how  much  is  given,  but  how 
much  remains  behind.'  The  answer  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  3'^)  niay  be  quoted  as  in  accordance 
with  the  tejiching  of  our  Lord  :  liberality  is  here 
shown  to  be  an  evidence  of  repentance,  and  a 
practical  testimony  to  a  change  of  heart.  See  also 
artt.  Almsgiving,  Giving. 

LiTKRATURE. — J.  O.  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  351 ;  J.  LI. 
Davies,  Spiritual  Apprehension,  244 ;  S.  Cox,  Biblical  Ex- 
positions, 195  ;  W.  M.  Sinclair,  Christ  and  our  Times,  279 ; 
W.  Dickie,  Culture  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  183 ;  Edersheim, 
The  Temple :  Its  Ministry  and  Services ;  works  on  Jewish 
Antiqq. ;  the  Comm.  in  loc. 

S.  J.  Ramsay  Sibbald. 
LIBERTY.— Christ  and  His  first  disciples  clearly 
regarded  liberty  as  an  essential  of  the  highest  re- 
ligious life.  He  begins  His  mission  at  Nazareth 
with  the  words  of  Isaiah  that  His  work  was  '  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised'  (Lk  4^^).  By 
His  contrast  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  His  own  '  I 
say  unto  you  '  of  Mt  5'^^-  ^^-  ^*,  He  declares  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  free  of  the  ancient  law  ;  their  worship 
no  longer  fettered  by  place  (Jn  4-^) ;  their  very 
Sabbath,  which  had  held  them  together  in  the 
Captivity,  an  institution  to  be  sanely  used  for  any 
kind  of  good  work  and  any  sinless  pleasure  (Mk 
2-',  Mt  12«,  Lk  5^-^).  New  wine-skins  must  be 
made  for  the  new  wine  (Mk  2^^  Lk  6**).  The  dis- 
ciple must  hold  himself  entirely  at  liberty  from 
the  things  of  the  world  for  the  world's  sake  ;  he 
must  stand  'with  loins  girded  about  and  lamp 
burning'  (Lk  12^^),  unhindered  by  multitudinous 
possessions  (Lk  12'^),  not  anxious  as  to  tlie  lesser 
matters  of  clothing,  food,  and  shelter  (Mt  6-',  Lk 
12^'^),  taking  '  no  bread,  no  wallet,  no  money,' 
whereon  he  may  come  to  depend  too  much  (Lk  9^ 
10^  Mt  10«,  Mk  68).  If  the  rich  young  man  would 
be  perfect,  he  must  learn  to  be  the  free  master  of  his 
riches,  not  their  slave,  even  though  lie  may  have 
entirely  to  disperse  them  in  order  to  assure  himself 
of  his  spiritual  liberty  (Mt  19-\  Lk  18").  In  all 
things  the  disciple  must  be  absolutely  free  for  his 
mission,  and  '  leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own 
dead '  (Mt  8^-,  Lk  9"").  His  utterance  itself  must 
partake  of  the  same  liberty,  not  crippled  by  the 
slow  movement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
made  vivid  by  immediate  contact  with  the  Holy 
Spirit :  '  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts  not  to 
meditate  beforehand  how  to  answer'  (Lk  21",  Mk 
13",  Mt  10^^).  Christ  promises  that  the  disciple 
who  prizes  His  word  shall  come  to  know  the  greater 
fulness  of  truth,  and  thiit  revelation  shall  liberate 
him  ;  he  shall  no  longer  be  a  bond-servant  of  sin  (it 
would  be  impossible,  having  once  seen  the  light)  ; 
he  shall  be  free  with  all  the  liberties  of  sonship  (Jn 

g32.  34-3H\_ 

Jesus  Himself  exhibits  the  surprises  which  the 
'  law  of  liberty  '  (Ja  1-^)  has  within  it.  He  tells  of 
the  master  who,  finding  his  servants  alert  and 
faithful,  flings  conventionality  to  the  winds,  '  girds 

*  One  of  the  few  sayings  of  our  Lord  quoted  outside  the 
Gospels  commends  liberality  (Ac  20^5). 


himself,  makes  them  sit  down  to  meat,  and  him- 
.self  serves  them  '  (Lk  12^'^).  He  tells  His  host  that 
it  were  a  higher  thing  to  dare  to  invite,  not  his 
relatives  and  wealthy  friends,  but  the  poor,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  who  could  never  recompense  him 
(Lk  14'-).  In  dealing  with  the  woman  taken  in 
sin,*  He  takes  the  course  of  the  moment,  as  novel 
as  it  is  searching  in  its  free  way  (Jn  8'"'^).  The 
cruse  of  precious  ointment  is  looked  at  as  the 
.symbol  of  an  affectionate  impulse,  more  to  be 
valued  than  a  calculated  act  of  philanthropy — sell- 
ing and  giving  to  the  poor  (Mk  U^,  Mt  2&'-^'\  Jn 
12^).  Pharisees  are  startled  at  His  frank  inter- 
course with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mk  21",  Lk  5^" 
15-).  In  vain  He  likens  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  wind  '  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth '  (Jn  3^) ; 
few  can  understand  the  variety  of  the  workings 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  man.  Wisdom  only  being 
justified  by  'all  her  children'  (Mk  lV'->,  Lk  7^^),  to 
the  confusion  often  of  those  who  cannot  com- 
prehend a  John  the  Baptist  abstaining  and  the 
Son  of  man  'eating  and  drinking.'  There  are 
times  when  Christ  seems  deliberately  to  lead  His 
hearers,  and  especially  the  formalists  among  them, 
into  problems  that  find  no  solution  in  'the  Law,' 
but  that  compel  an  exercise  of  liberty  of  judgment, 
as  in  the  '  Render  unto  Cajsar  the  things  that  are 
Cfesar's'  (Lk  '20-*,  Mt  222i),  'the  baptism  of  John, 
was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men?'  (Lk  20^),  and  the 
question,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  not  ? '  (Mk  3^  Lk  6«  14»).  The  principle  of  true 
liberty,  as  our  Lord  taught  and  lived  it,  would  go 
far  in  encouraging  the  believers  in  '  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,'  especially  such  a  command  as  '  For- 
bid him  not :  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for 
you '  (Lk  9^"). 

That  the  Apostles  so  understood  Christ  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. Throughout  the  NT  liberty  QxivOipia.,  and  its  even 
more  confident  form  iioua-iac)  runs  as  a  golden  thread,  distin- 
guishing the  New  Dispensation  from  the  Old.  There  is  the 
same  joyous  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  that  Christ 
foretold.  The  writers  have  met  one  of  the  deepest  problems  of 
philosophy  (man's  freedom  of  will),  and  have  boldly  pronounced 
upon  it.  St.  Paul  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  man's  natural 
liberty  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual  liberty  now  made  known 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  claims  the  right  (i^ouirta.)  of  free 
action  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  in  food,  in  marriage,  in  the 
pastor  not  necessarily  labouring  manually,  but  sharing  in 
material  provision  in  return  for  his  spiritual  toiling  (1  Co 
94-6. 12  6)s),  just  as  St.  John  will  claitu  for  the  purified  soul  the 
same  liberty  (tjot/ir/a)  of  approach  to  the  tree  of  life  and  entry  by 
the  portals'  of  the  eternal  city  (Rev  221-4).  Perhaps  this  par- 
ticular word  is  most  suggestively  used  in  1  Co  8i*  '  Take  heed 
lest  by  any  means  this  libertj'  of  yours  become  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak,'  i.e.  lest  tlie  very  strength  and  assurance  of 
the  new-found  liberty  may  lead  you  to  flourish  it  boastfully, 
thus  courting  temptation  yourself,  and  perhaps  ruining  the 
weaker  brethren,  who,  seeing  you  able  to  join  in  certain  prac- 
tices unharmed,  will  be  tempted  to  copy  you,  to  their  own 
hurt.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first  days  liberty  was  fundamental 
with  the  Christian.  Each  man  has  to  '  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion' (Ph  212),  to  be  'fully  assured  in  his  own  mind,'  to  'give 
account  of  himself  to  God '  (Ro  145- 12).  Christians  are  the  free 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  children  of  liberty  (Gal  426). 
For  abiding  freedom  did  Christ  set  them  free  (5i),  calling  them 
into  liberty  (v.is).  Henceforth  no  Mosaic  veil  of  past  traditions, 
laws,  rites,  can  bind  them.  When  Moses  is  read,  it  shall  be 
with  no  hindering  timidities  (2  Co  Sisff)  of  the  letter,  but  in  the 
reverent  freedom  of  the  spirit  (vv.6-8).  The  discijile  feels  him- 
self freed  from  that  yoke  '  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers 
were  able  to  bear'  (Ac  1510).  The  Law  has  but  led  into  a 
larger  world,  in  which  is  prized  '  the  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  32-*  2-*).  The  escape  has  been  from  the 
bondage  of  a  religion  of  fear  into  the  liberty  of  a  faith  that 
discerns  in  God  the  Eternal  Fathei-hood  (Ro  8i5).  So  St.  Paul 
prays  that  the  word  may  have  '  free  course,'  may  run  (RV) 
(rpixv),  spreading  the  gospel  abroad  with  a  free  unhindered 
spirit  (2  Th  3I),  and  leaving  each  worker  to  develop  his  own 
methods  (1  Co  91)  and  rules  of  conduct—'  Why  is  my  liberty 
judged  by  another  man's  conscience'?'  (102S).  But  this  does 
not  imply  licence.  That  his  liberty  is  Christian  implies  a 
limitation.  He  is  to  be  'as  free,  yet  not  using  his  liberty  for  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  "bond-servant  of  God '  (1  P  216), 
having  no  part  with  those  worldly  ones  so  ready  in  'promising 
libertv  while  they  themselves  are  bond-servants  of  corruption  ' 
(2  P  219).     He  knows  that  he  will  be  judged  in  his  speech  and 

*  Although  no  part  of  the  correct  text  of  Jn  8,  the  Pericope 
Adulterm  probably  embodies  a  true  reminiscence  of  an  incident 
In  our  Lord's  ministry. 
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conduct  by  the  law  of  liberty  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  law  (Ja  2'-).  Being  made  free  from  sin  he  is  still  a 
servant,  but  of  righteousness,  a  '  servant  to  God  '  (Ro  6i**-  -O-  2-), 
and  from  the  '  bondage  of  corruption '  has  entered  into  the 
'liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God'  (Ro  82i).  This 
liberty  has  been  the  exchange  of  a  hateful  for  a  precious 
bondage.  If  you  were  actuallj'  a  slave,  you  are  now  '  the  Lord's 
freedman,'  if  you  were  free,  you  are  now  '  Christ's  bond-servant ' 
(1  Co  721-  22)^  and  that  service  is  the  ministry  of  the  brethren,  a 
bondage  into  which  St.  Paul  boasts  and  glories  that  he  had 
brought  himself  (1  Co  91S).  He  has  found  a  new  law  in  place  of 
the  ancient  prohibitory  '  law  of  sin  and  of  death,'  and  this  '  law 
of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  has  made  him  free  (Ro  82). 
The  practical  comment  of  the  Apostles  upon  this  doctrine  of  the 
Gospels  indicates  also  the  immeasurable  indebtedness  of  Chris- 
tianity to  that  principle  of  liberty  with  which  Christ  inspired 
His  disciples.* 

See  also  artt.  Free  Will  and  Necessity. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
LIE,  LYING.— See  Deceit. 

LIFE  (fcoTj). — The  term  applied  by  Jesus,  alike 
in  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  records  of  His 
teaching,  to  the  supreme  blessing  mediated  by 
Him  to  men.  Certain  elements  in  the  conception 
are  common  to  the  two  records,  but  their  difierences 
are  so  marked  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
them  separately. 

1.  The  idea  of  Life  in  the  Synoptic  teaching  is 
substantially  that  of  the  OT,  unfolded  in  all  its 
potential  Avealth  of  meaning.  Hebrew  thought, 
averse  to  metaphysical  speculation,  conceived  of 
life  as  the  sum  of  energies  which  make  up  man's 
actual  existence.  The  soul  separated  from  the 
body  did  not  cease  to  be,  but  it  forfeited  its 
portion  in  the  true  life.  It  either  deimrted  to  the 
shadoAvy  world  of  Sheol,  or,  according  to  the  later 
view  of  Ecclesiastes,  was  reabsorbed  (?)  into  the 
Divine  Being, — 'returned  to  God  who  gave  it' 
(Ec  12").  Thus  the  highest  good  was  simply 
'length  of  days,' — the  continuance  of  the  bodily 
existence  right  on  to  its  natural  term.  Two 
factors,  however,  were  latent  in  the  OT  conception 
from  the  beginning,  and  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  course  of  the  after-development. 
(1)  Tlie  radical  element  in  life  is  activity.  Mere 
physical  being  is  distinguished  from  that  essential 
'  life '  which  consists  in  the  unrestricted  play  of  all 
the  energies,  especially  of  the  higher  and  more 
characteristic.  In  the  loftier  passages  of  the 
Psalms,  more  particularly,  the  idea  of  'life'  has 
almost  always  a  pregnant  sense.  It  is  associated 
with  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  wisdom,  righteousness  ; 
man  '  lives '  according  as  he  has  free  scope  for  the 
activities  which  are  distinctive  of  his  s^iiritual 
nature.  God  Himself  is  emphatically  the  '  living 
One,'  as  contrasted  with  men  in  their  limitation 
and  helplessness.  (2)  Since  God  alone  possesses 
life  in  the  highest  sense,  fellowship  with  Him  is 
the  one  condition  on  which  men  can  obtain  it. 
'By  every  word  of  God  doth  man  live'  (Dt  8^). 
'With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life'  (Ps  SG**).  In 
the  higlier  regions  of  OT  thought,  life  and  com- 
munion with  God  are  interchangeable  ideas.  The 
belief  in  immortality  is  never  expressly  stated, 
but,  as  Jesus  Himself  indicates,  it  was  implicit  in 
this  conception  of  a  God  who  was  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living.     See  art.  Living. 

Jesus  accepted  the  idea  of  life  as  it  had  come 
to  Him  through  the  OT.  To  Him  also  life  is 
primarily  the  physical  existence  (cf.  Mt  Q"^  '  Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  and 
drink,'  etc.),  and  He  advances  on  this  conception 
along  ethical  and  religious  lines,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  P.salmists  and  Prophets.  (1)  He 
distinguishes  between  the  essential  'life'  and  the 
outward  subsidiary  things  with  which  it  is  so 
easily   confused.     'The  life  is   more   than   meat' 

*  The  various  terms  used,  and  the  many  English  equivalents, 
will  be  found  fully  treated  in  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Free,' 
'  Freedom,'  etc. 


(Lk  12-'').  '  A  niiins  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  lie  possesseth  '  (v.^^). 
'  Wliat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  life?'  (Mk  8»6).  (2)  Thus  He 
arrives  at  the  idea  of  something  central  and  in- 
alienable which  constitutes  the  reality  of  life. 
This  He  discovers  in  the  moral  activity.  The  body 
with  its  manifold  faculties  is  only  the  organ  by 
which  man  accomplishes  his  true  task  of  obedi- 
ence to  God.  Meat,  raiment,  and  all  the  rest  are 
necessary,  '  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.'  (3)  In  this  way  He  is  led  to 
the  conception  of  a  higher,  spiritual  life,  gained 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower.  '  If  a  man  hate 
not  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple '  (Lk  14-"). 
'  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 
loseth    his    life    for  my   sake  shall   find   it'   (Mt 

1039  1625). 

Here,  however,  we  become  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  meets  us  under  different  forms  throughout 
our  Lord's  teaching.  In  His  account  of  the  supreme 
blessing  for  which  lower  things  must  be  sacriliced, 
He  seems  to  pass  abruptly  from  ethical  to  eschato- 
logical  ideas.  '  Life '  is  a  reward  laid  up  for  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  regarded 
sometimes  as  a  new  state  of  being  (Mt  2o'^''),  some- 
times as  a  sort  of  prize  that  can  be  bestowed  in  the 
same  manner  as  houses  and  goods  and  lands  (Mk 
1Q30)  ^]jg  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  '  the 
world  to  come '  in  which  this  '  life '  will  be  im- 
parted, depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the 
general  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Our 
Lord  would  appear  to  waver  between  the  idea  of  a 
world  beyond  death  and  that  of  a  Messianic  age 
or  aeon,  apocalyptically  revealed  on  earth.  In 
either  case,  however.  He  thinks  of  '  life '  as  of 
something  still  in  the  future,  the  peculiar  blessing 
of  the  realized  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  future  possession  is  defined  more  particularly  in  several 
passages  as  'eternal  life,'  and  the  epithet  might  appear  at 
first  sight  to  imply  a  distinction.  We  find,  however,  on  closer 
examination  that  the  term  '  life '  itself  usually  involves  the 
emphatic  meaning.  '  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live  '  (Lk  102S)  is 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  inquiry  concerning  'eternal  life.'  So 
when  He  says,  '  It  is  better  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed ' 
(Mt  188,  jik  i>i3),  or  '  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life  ' 
(Jit  71-4),  it  is  evidently  the  future  blessing  that  is  in  His  mind. 
■There  is  good  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  Jesus  Himself 
never  used  the  expression  '  eternal  life.' 

Since  the  ethical  and  eschatological  ideas  are 
denoted  by  the  same  word,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  they  were 
bound  up  with  one  another.  The  'life'  which  is 
projected  into  the  future  and  described  figuratively 
as  a  gift  bestowed  from  without,  is  in  the  last 
resort  the  life  of  moral  activity.  This  becomes 
more  apparent  when  we  take  account  of  certain 
further  elements  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 

(a)  The  condition  on  which  the  future  reward  is 
given  is  faithful  performance  of  the  moral  task  in 
the  present.  Those  shall  '  live '  who  keep  the  com- 
mandments. The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  is 
the  way  of  obedience  and  sacrifice.  By  voluntary 
loss  of  earthly  things  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  will  gain  '  life '  (Mk  lO^**).  The  apocalyptic 
imagery  does  not  conceal  from  us  the  essential 
thought  of  Jesus,  that  the  promised  '  life '  is 
nothing  but  the  outcome  and  fulfilment  of  a 
moral  obedience  begun  on  earth. 

(b)  Life  is  not  only  a  future  fulfilment,  but  has  a 
real  beginning  in  the  present.  Thus  in  the  saying, 
'Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead' 
(Mt  8":=Lk  9*'*'),  Jesus  implies  that  the  disciples 
even  now  enter  into  possession  of  a  new  and  higher 
life.  They  are  the  'living'  as  opposed  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  are  spiritually  dead. 
The  same  thought  appears  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  :  '  he  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ' 
(Lk  15^2)  Life  in  its  full  reality  is  the  blessing  of 
the   world   to   come,    but   it   will   be    different   in 


degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  present  life  of  true 
disciplesliip. 

{(')  One  element  is  common  to  the  two  types  of 
'life,'  and  marks  their  ultimate  identity.  The 
future  consummation,  described  by  Jesus  in  vivid 
pictorial  language,  is  in  its  substance  a  closer 
fellowship  with  God.  In  the  Kingdom  which  He 
anticipated,  the  jJure  in  heart  were  to  see  God 
(Mt  5**)  ;  tliose  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness  were  to  be  satisfied  with  God's 
jaresence  (v.'').  This  perfect  communion  with  God 
is  the  supreme  reward  laid  up  for  the  believer. 
It  constitutes  the  inner  meaning  and  content  of 
the  future  Life.  In  like  manner  the  present  life  of 
moriil  obedience  is  in  its  essence  a  life  of  fellowship 
with  Goil.  Tlie  aim  of  Jesiis  is  to  bring  His  dis- 
ciples even  now  into  such  a  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Avill  that  they  may  be  children  of  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  resembling  Him  and 
holding  real  communion  with  Him.  The  eschato- 
logical  idea  of  life  thus  resolves  itself  at  its  centre 
into  the  purely  ethical  and  religious.  The  King- 
dom is  already  come  when  God's  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  is  Himself  the  Mediator  of  the  new  life. 
He  imparts  to  His  disciples  His  own  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  and  Fatherhood.  He  inspires  in 
them  a  faith  and  obedience  which  without  Him 
would  have  been  for  ever  inqjossible.  Through 
knowledge  of  Him  and  participation  in  His  spirit, 
they  enter  into  that  fellowship  with  God  which  is 
eternal  life.     See  Mediator. 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  idea  of  Life  is  much 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Synoptics.  The  Evan- 
gelist expressly  states  (20^^)  that  he  has  '  written 
these  things  that  believdng  ye  may  have  life,'  and 
this  statement  of  his  main  intention  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  detailed  study  of  the  Gospel.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  he  records  it,  centres  wholly 
on  the  siibject  of  Life. 

This  in  itself  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  with  the 
autlientic  tradition.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  also 
the  idea  of  Life  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  since 
life  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  St.  John, 
after  his  manner,  detaches  the  essential  thought  from  the 
eschatologieal  framework.  The  future  'kingdom'  becomes 
simplj'  'life.' 

The  idea  of  Life  as  a  present  possession  (already 
implicit  in  the  Synoptic  teaching)  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  central  and  determinative.  '  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  (even  now)  ever- 
lasting life' (3^^).  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  .  .  . 
is  passed  out  of  death  into  life '  (S''*).  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
Evangelist,  was  to  communicate  to  His  disciples, 
here  and  now,  the  eternal  life.  To  those  who  have 
received  His  gift  the  death  of  the  body  is  only  a 
physical  incident,  a  'falling  .asleep'  (IP^).  The 
true  death  is  the  state  of  sin  and  privation,  out  of 
which  they  have  been  delivered,  once  and  for  all, 
in  the  act  of  surrender  to  Christ. 

Isolated  passages  in  the  Gospel  might  seem  to  conflict  with 
this,  the  characteristic  and  prevailing  view.  In  the  6th  chapter 
more  especially,  the  conception  of  Life  as  a  spiritual  possession 
In  the  present  appears  side  by  side  with  repeated  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  '  at  the  last  day '  (639. 44.  54).  These  allusions  are 
partly  to  be  explained  as  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  type  of 
doctrine,  not  completely  in  harmony  with  the  writer's  own  ; 
such  '  concessions '  to  a  traditional  belief  meet  us  continually  in 
this  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  they  serve  to  emphasize  a  real, 
though  secondary,  aspect  of  John's  own  teaching.  He  antici- 
pates in  the  future  world  a  full  manifestation  of  the  Life  which 
under  earthly  conditions  is  necessarily  hidden.  For  the  believer, 
as  for  Christ  Himself,  the  escape  from  this  world  and  its  limita- 
tions marks  the  entrance  into  a  larger  activity  and  '  glory '  (cf. 
142.3). 

The  Evangelist  nowhere  attempts  to  define  his 
conception  of  Life.  The  great  saying,  '  This  is  life 
eternal,'  etc.  (17"),  cannot  be  construed  as  a  defini- 
tion. It  only  declares  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  carries  with  it  the  assurance 


of  life  (cf.  'His  commandment  is  life  everlasting ' 
[l^''"]).  The  nature  of  the  life  is  indicated  only  in 
vague  and  half-figurative  terms.  It  is  indestruc- 
tible (6''"*  ll-«),  satisfies  all  spiritual  thirst  and 
hunger  ((j»»  4"),  is  the  source  of  light  (!•»  8'-).  But, 
while  little  is  said  by  way  of  express  definition, 
the  general  import  of  the  Johannine  conception  is 
sutticiently  clear.  The  Life  which  Christ  com- 
municates is  the  absolute.  Divine  Life.  '  As  tlie 
Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath  given  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself  (5-''-,  cf.  1*).  It  is 
assumed  that  in  God  and  in  the  Logos,  who  is  one 
with  Him,  a  life  resides  which  is  ditlerent  in  kind 
from  that  of  men,  and  is  the  real,  tlie  '  eternal '  Life. 

The  conception  arises  from  the  blending  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  with 
Greek-philosophical  influences.  Hebrew  thought 
did  not  concern  itself  with  questions  regarding  the 
ultimate  nature  of  God.  He  was  the  '  living '  God, 
who  could  be  known  only  through  His  activity  in 
the  creation  and  moral  government  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  thinkers,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 
get  behind  His  activity  to  His  essential  Being. 
He  was  the  absolute  and  self-existent,  over  against 
the  world  of  phenomena.  His  Life,  so  far  as  Life 
could  be  predicated  of  Him,  was  an  energy  of  pure 
thought,  abstracted  from  every  form  of  sensible 
manifestation  (cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  xii.  7).  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  carrying  out  more  fully  the 
suggestion  of  Philo,  combines  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ideas.  He  thinks  of  God  as  the  '  only  true  ' 
(17^),  the  absolute  Being  who  is  eternally  separate 
from  the  world  which  He  has  created.  Nevertlie- 
less  He  is  a  living  and  personal  God.  Tlie  Life 
which  He  possesses  is  analogous  to  the  life  in  man, 
but  of  a  higher  order,  spiritual  instead  of  earthly. 

It  follows  from  this  attempt  to  combine  Hebrew 
with  Greek  ideas,  that  the  ethical  moment  falls 
largely  out  of  sight.  The  difl'erence  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  Life  is  one  of  essence.  Till 
man  has  undergone  a  radical  change,  not  in  heart 
merely  but  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  being, 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  his  participating  in  the 
life  of  God,  St.  John  thus  involves  himself  in  a 
conception  which  may  be  described  as  semi- 
physical.  The  Divine  life  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
higher  substance  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God. 
How  can  man,  who  is  'born  of  flesh'  (3^),  become 
partaker  in  this  substance,  and  so  experience  a 
new  birth  as  a  child  of  God  ?  This  is  the  religious 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  St.  John. 

The  solution  is  attbrded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnate  Word.  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal 
Logos,  possessed  'life  in  himself,' and  yet  a.ssumed 
humanity  and  entered  into  our  lower  world.  He 
therefore  became  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
life  of  God  is  imparted  to  men,  or  at  least  to  those 
elect  natures  who  are  predisposed  to  receive  it. 
He  not  only  possesses,  but  is  Himself  the  Life.  To 
impart  His  gift  He  must  also  inijiart  Himself,  since 
life  is  inalienable  from  the  living  Person.  This 
idea,  which  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  St.  John's 
thinking,  determines  his  theory  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Life  through  Christ. 

The  subjective  condition,  apart  from  which  the 
gift  cannot  be  bestowed,  is  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  This  belief  is  primarily  an  act  of 
intellectual  assent  to  the  claim  of  Christ ;  but  such 
an  act  implies  a  religious  experience  which  has  led 
up  to  it  and  gives  it  value.  It  runs  back  in  the 
last  resort  to  the  '  drawing  by  the  Father '  (6'*'*),  the 
work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Through  the 
act  of  belief  a  man  is  brought  into  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  that  His  poAver  as  Life-giver  becomes 
operative. 

Three  means  are  indicated  by  which  Christ  im- 
parts the  gift  to  those  who  have  believed.  (1)  It  is 
conveyed  through  His  word,  regarded  not  simply 
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as  the  medium  of  His  message,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
sense  as  active  and  creative.  The  words  spoken 
by  Jesus  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  quickening 
word  of  God.  They  are  '  spirit  and  life,'  carrying 
witli  them  some  portion  of  His  own  being.  He 
can  say  indifferently,  '  My  word  shall  abide  in  you ' 
and  '  I  shall  abide  in  you '  (15").  It  is  this  impart- 
ing of  Himself  through  His  words  that  renders 
them  'words  of  eternal  life.'  (2)  The  gift  is  con- 
veyed likewise  in  the  Sacraments,  more  especially 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Eucharistic  reference 
in  the  6tli  chapter  appears  to  the  present  writer 
unmistakable,  and,  while  the  Supper  is  interpreted 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  its  real  validity  is  also  empha- 
sized. Ignatius,  writing  in  the  same  age,  describes 
the  Eucharist  as  the  <pdpjj.aKov  dOavaaias  {Ephcs. 
20),  and  St.  John  accepts  this  current  belief,  and 
harmonizes  it  with  his  own  doctrine  of  Life : 
'  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you'  (6^^). 
Since  Jesus  in  His  own  Person  is  the  Life,  it  can 
be  given  only  through  an  actual  incorporation  of 
His  'flesh  and  blood,'  and  this  is  ofiered  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  The  idea  of  Life  as  a 
semi-physical  essence  here  comes  to  its  sharpest 
expression.  (3)  In  this  same  chapter,  however,  we 
have  the  indication  of  another  and  still  more 
mysterious  means  by  which  the  Life  is  imparted. 
The  Eucharist,  while  it  possesses  in  itself  a  real 
validity,  is  typical  of  an  abiding  union  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ.  He  is  like  the  vine  (15^'''-),  out 
of  which  the  several  branches  draw  their  nourish- 
ment. He  is  united  with  His  disciples  in  a  relation 
so  profound  and  intimate  that  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  one  with  Him.  They  abide  in  Him  and  He 
in  them,  and  the  life  which  He  possesses  becomes 
their  life,  springing  up  within  them  like  a  per- 
ennial well  (4").  This  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ  in  which  He  imparts  His  Divine  life  to 
the  believer,  contains  the  centi'al  and  character- 
istic thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Johannine  idea 
of  Life  as  it  is  determined  by  the  Logos  theory. 
It  becomes  apparent,  however,  the  more  we  study 
the  Gospel,  that  the  writer  is  working  throughout 
with  tAvo  conceptions,  essentially  different  from 
each  other  and  never  completely  reconciled.  The 
incarnate  Logos  is  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
Jesus,  who  revealed  God  and  drew  all  men  to  Him- 
self by  the  moral  grandeur  of  His  personality  and 
life.  Doctrines  which  are  presented  theologically 
on  the  lines  of  the  Logos  hypothesis  are  also 
capable  of  a  purely  religious  interpretation.  They 
require  to  be  so  interpreted  if  we  are  not  to  miss 
their  underlying  and  vital  import. 

Life  regarded  from  this  other  side  bears  a  mean- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Jesus  was  the  Living  One,  inasmuch  as 
He  realized  in  His  own  Person  the  love  and  good- 
ness and  holiness  which  constitute  the  inmost 
nature  of  God.  The  life  He  sought  to  communi- 
cate was  nothing  else  than  His  own  Spirit,  as  it 
M-as  revealed  in  the  scene  of  the  feet-washing  (Jn 
13),  and  in  the  subsequent  discourse  with  His  dis- 
ciples. Even  in  the  Eucharistic  chapter  in  which 
the  theological  view  of  Life  is  expressed  most 
forcibly,  we  can  discern  this  other  view  in  the 
background.  To  partake  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  is  to  become  wholly  conformed  to  Him, 
absorbing  into  oneself  the  very  spirit  by  which  He 
lived.  We  cannot  read  the  chapter  attentively 
without  feeling  that  St.  John  is  always  passing 
from  the  metaphysical  conception  to  this  moral 
and  religious  one.  Both  are  present  in  his  mind, 
and  he  endeavours  to  fuse  them,  though  such  a 
fusion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  union  with  Christ 
assumes  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  this  other 


aspect  of  St.  John's  thought.  What  is  elsewhere 
described  as  a  mystical  indwelling  becomes  a  moral 
fellowship.  '  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants, 
but  friends  ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ' 
(15'°).  The  disciples  are  to  enter  into  a  perfect 
harmony  of  mind  and  will  with  their  Master.  His 
spirit  is  not  to  act  on  them  from  the  outside, 
through  set  commandments,  but  inwardly  and 
spontaneously.  The  relation  of  discipleship  thus 
passes  into  one  of  '  friendship,' — a  friendship  so 
close  that  they  lose  all  sense  of  separateness  be- 
tween themselves  and  Christ.  He  '  abides  in 
them,'  and  replaces  their  Avill  with  His  own. 

To  the  Synoptic  teaching  St.  Jolm  adds  one 
element  of  priceless  value.  He  perceives  that  the 
new  Life  proclaimed  by  Jesus  was  bound  up  indis- 
solubly  with  His  living  Person.  '  In  him  was 
life '  (Jn  I''),  and  it  is  not  enough  to  render  some 
vague  obedience  to  His  teaching.  There  must  be 
a  real  and  personal  communion  \\ith  Christ,  so  that 
He  may  imimrt  His  very  self  to  His  disciple.  In 
his  presentation  of  this  truth,  John  avails  himself 
of  metaphysical  modes  of  thinking  which  are  not 
wholly  adequate  to  the  Christian  message.  The 
conception  of  Christ  as  Logos  obscures  the  true 
significance  of  His  Person  and  of  the  higher  life 
imparted  thi'ough  Him.  But  the  essential  thought 
of  the  Gospel  is  independent  of  the  form,  borrowed 
from  an  alien  philosophy,  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  Life-giver,  but  is  Him- 
self the  Life.  He  imparts  His  gift  to  those  who 
know  Him  by  an  inward  fellowship,  and  become 
one  with  Him  in  heart  and  will.     See  also  LiviXG. 
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E.  F.  Scott. 

LIGHT. — Apart  from  the  ordinary  use  of  this 
word  to  denote  outward  light  (as  in  Lk  11^,  Mt 
172  24-*  etc.),  there  are  three  applications  of  the 
metaphor  of  light  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
demand  attention. 

1.  The  first  occurs  in  the  figurative  and  some- 
what enigmatic  saying  preserved  in  Mt  6----'^  =  Lk 
U34. 35^  where  the  eye  is  called  the  lamp  of  the 
body,  the  symbolism  pointing  to  sincerity  of  soul 
as  the  decisive  feature  of  life.  Each  Evangelist 
gives  the  saying  a  different  setting.  In  Mt.'s 
version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  occurs  in 
a  context  lajdng  stress  upon  the  supreme  need  of 
the  heavenly  mind  in  religion  ;  and  as  the  main 
rival  to  God  in  man's  affections  is  the  world,  in  the 
shape  of  material  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  the  single 
mind  is  naturally  correlated  with  the  avoidance  of 
covetousness.  This  shade  of  meaning  is  reflected 
from  vv.'8--i  and  ^- -*  (see  Mammon)  upon  the  in- 
tervening logion.  The  soul  is  to  human  life  Avhat 
the  eye  is  to  the  body  (so  Philo,  de  Opif.  Mimdi, 
17,  '  reason  [vovs]  is  to  the  soul  what  the  eye  is  to 
the  body ') ;  it  is  a  lamp,  by  means  of  which  the 
way  and  work  of  life  are  illuminated.  As  the 
functions  of  the  physical  life  depend  largely  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  organs  of  vision,  by  means  of 
which  men  move  safely  and  freely  in  the  outside 
world,  so  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  man  is 
bound  up  with  the  condition  of  his  inner  life.  The 
inward  disposition  (cf.  Jn  11^")  is  the  key  to  all 
(cf.  Kuskin's  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  93  ;  Eaglets  Nest, 
§§  106-110).  The  employment  of  'light'  in  this 
connexion  is  thus  one  illustration  of  the  inwardness 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brought  men  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  laid  supreme  stress 
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on  motive,  and  sought  to  emphasize — as  in  this 
saying — the  vital  importance  of  the  innei"  spirit 
for  conduct.  The  symbolism  turns  on  the  ethical 
meaning  implied  in  '  single '  (dirXovs)  and  '  evil ' 
(irour]p6s),  the  former  suggesting  'liberality,'  the 
latter  '  niggardliness '  in  the  moral  sphere.  Hence 
'  light '  means  that  condition  of  life  which  is  void 
of  covetousness  and  the  grasping  spirit.  Such  a 
spirit  confuses  life  by  diverting  it  from  the  supreme 
inward  and  heavenly  aim  which  is  its  true  pursuit. 
The  hoarding  temper,  which  absorbs  men  in  out- 
ward possessions,  is  pronounced  by  Jesus  to  be 
a  flaw  in  the  moral  vision,  a  speck  that  blurs  '  the 
light  that  is  in  thee,'  i.e.  the  inner  light  of  con- 
science, the  heart,  or  the  soul.  When  the  latter  is 
darkened  by  the  intrusion  of  a  divided  ati'ection, 
especially  in  the  form  of  some  appetite  such  as 
covetousness  or  worldliness,  then  '  how  great  is  the 
darkness '  !  For  religion,  as  Christ  taught  it,  is 
not  admitting  God  into  life.  It  is  putting  Him 
first  in  life.  Faith  is  not  thinking  Him  good,  but 
hailing  Him  as  best.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
ominous  than  when  the  soul,  which  is  man's 
delicate  faculty  for  seeing  and  choosing  God,  is 
diverted  to  double  -  mindedness  or  to  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  competing  interests  of  God  and 
of  the  world.  The  outcome  is  compromise  and  its 
inevitable  product,  hypocrisy — that  sin  which  a 
Frenchman  once  called  the  tirstfruits  of  English 
society — ripening  under  the  very  breath  of  con- 
ventional religion. — The  logion  may  be,  as  Brandt 
suggests,  a  Jewish  aphorism  based  on  Pr  20^'', 
which  Jesus  here  quotes  and  applies. 

The  introduction  of  the  saying  in  Lk  ips-ss  jg 
due  to  the  key-word  Xv^vos.  Here,  as  often,  Lk. 
groups  sayings  together  less  from  their  internal 
corresiJondence  than  from  some  verbal  common 
element.  He  sharpens  the  point  of  the  saying  by 
introducing  v.^.  As  eyes  may  become  injured  by 
the  blinding  glare  and  dust  which  make  oplithalmia 
a  prevalent  complaint  in  the  East,  so,  it  is  im- 
l^lied,  the  inner  disposition  lies  exposed  to  risk  and 
disease,  against  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  guard. 
For  if  the  heart  rules  the  life,  the  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  stain  and  sjjoil  the  heart.  Yet  the 
stress  of  the  saying  falls  on  attention  to  the  in- 
ward life  as  determining  the  course  and  value  of 
the  outer.  '  "  Take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life, 
and  the  great  things  will  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  the  maxim  of  the  trader,  which  is  sometimes, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  applied  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  much  more  true  is  it  in 
religion,  that  we  should  take  care  of  the  great 
things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  Avhole 
body  will  be  full  of  light."  Christianity  is  not 
acquired,  as  an  art,  by  long  practice  ;  it  does  not 
carve  and  polish  human  nature  with  a  graving 
tool ;  it  makes  the  whole  man  ;  first  pouring  out  his 
soul  before  God,  and  then  casting  him  in  a  mould ' 
(Jowett's  Paul,  ii.  117). — The  point  of  y.^  is  not 
easy  to  grasp.  It  seems  a  somewhat  tautological 
expansion  of  v.^^'^  (so  Blass).  D,  Syr  <="'■  etc. ,  omit 
it,  while  Syr  sin  has  a  difterent  form  of  it ;  yet,  as 
Wellhausen  observes,  it  does  not  read  like  an  in- 
terpolation, and  probably  we  must  be  content  to 
suspect,  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  e.g.,  and  J.  Weiss 
(in  Meyer^,  pp.  476-477),  some  primitive  corruption 
of  the  text. 

2.  The  connexion  of  v.^^  with  the  saying  is  not 
immediate.  Lk  IP^  is  simply  an  equivalent  of 
Mk  5""'^,  which  is  incorporated  here  under  the 
rubric  of  '  light,'  and  Luke  has  already  more  ap- 
propriately used  it  in  8^"  (  =  Mk  4-i)  in  the  second 
phase  of  tlie  light-symbolism  in  the  Gospels,  viz. 
that  of  influence.  The  disciples  are  cautioned 
against  the  tendency,  whether  due  to  modesty  or 
to  cowardice,  to  refrain  from  letting  their  faith  tell 
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upon  the  world.  In  Lk  11=*^  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  very  obvious  connexion  between  this 
and  Avhat  precedes,  any  more  than  between  it  and 
what  follows,  unless  the  idea  of  the  editor  is  that 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  Jonah's  preaching  were 
frank  and  open  to  the  world  (hence  v.^^),  while  no 
sign  (v. 29)  is  needed  if  the  inner  heart  be  pure  and 
true  (vv.^^-^").  The  context  in  Mt  5  is  much  more 
congenial.  Jesus  is  warning  His  disciples  that 
while  their  relation  to  the  outside  world  is  often 
full  of  annoyance  and  suttering,  yet  this  bitter 
experience  (v.^"'-)  must  not  drive  them  into  a 
parochial  and  secluded  attitude  of  negative  protest. 
'You  are  the  light  of  the  world,'  He  urges.  You 
owe  it  a  duty.  Your  faith  lays  you  under  an 
obligation  to  let  your  life  tell  upon  your  environ- 
ment (cf.  EBi,  4377,  4384-4385),  instead  of  weakly 
relapsing  into  some  esoteric  or  Essene-like  seclu- 
sion. The  allusion  to  good  works  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  It  emphasizes  that  frankness  of  spirit 
and  necessity  of  good  conduct  which  the  saying 
upon  light  advocates  as  the  sole  reasonable  position 
for  Christiiin  disciples  to  assume.  The  vocation 
of  a  Christian  is  to  be  visible.  And  visibility 
means  influence.  The  reference  is  not  to  Apostles 
but  to  Christians  in  general,  nor  is  preaching  in 
view.  What  Jesus  inculcates  is  an  attitude  of 
consistent  goodness,  void  of  monasticism  and  osten- 
tation alike,  as  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  whose  projserty  and  destiny  it  is  to  be- 
come manifest  to  the  Avorld  (cf.  Mozley's  Parochial 
and  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  212  f.). 

This  latter  idea,  without  the  moral  counsel,  is 
reproduced  by  Mk  4-^  (  =  Lk  81")  as  a  sequel  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Seeds,  as  if  to 
suggest  that  such  knowledge  as  had  just  been  im- 
parted to  the  discijJes  was  not  to  be  kept  to  them- 
selves but  to  be  diffused  like  light  (cf.  Menzies, 
Earliest  Gospel,  pjj.  112-114),  the  placing  of  the 
lamp  in  its  proper  position  perhaps  corresponding 
(so  Jiilicher)  to  the  fruitful  and  useful  qualities 
of  the  good  seed  in  the  good  soil  (v.-").  Others, 
like  Wrede  {das  Messiasgeheimnis,  p.  68  f.),  prefer 
to  read  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  if  it  meant  that  after  the  Kesurrection  all 
reserve  upon  the  Christian  mysteries  was  to  be 
thrown  aside  (v.^^).  This,  hoAvever,  cannot  be  the 
original  sense  of  the  saying,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  give  up  the  interpretation  which 
makes  the  lamp  here  equivalent  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  or  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  (see  Expos. 
Nov.  1900,  on  'The  Peril  and  the  Comfort  of 
Exposure').  The  point  is  less  general  than  in  Mt 
5i4-i6_  B^{  i\^Q  essential  bearing  of  the  saying  is 
the  same,  viz.  that  as  the  function  of  light  is  to 
radiate,  so  Christian  privileges  imply  the  duty 
of  propaganda.  Similarly,  Mt  10-'  =  Lk  12^  (cf. 
Jiilicher's  Gleichnisreden,  ii.  86  f.).  In  the  fourth 
of  the  New  Oxyrhynchus  Logia,  we  have  the 
words  :  '  for  there  is  nothing  hidden  which  shall 
not  be  made  manifest,  nor  buried  which  shall  not 
be  raised.' 

3.  If  Christians,  however,  are  to  arise  and  shine, 
it  must  be  because  their  light  has  come.  Conse- 
quently revelation  is  also  embraced  under  the  light- 
symbolism  of  the  Gospels,  in  Mt  4i«,  Lk  l'"  [Is  9^] 
2%  where  the  reference,  based  on  OT  quotations, 
is  to  the  redeeming  life  of  Christ.  This  semi- 
mystical  application,  Avhich  associates  light  with 
the  Divine  effluence,  runs  far  back  into  human 
history.  '  Heaven  means  both  the  Avorld  of  light 
above  us  and  the  world  of  hope  within  us,  and  the 
earliest  name  of  the  Divine  beings  is  simply  "the 
bright  ones. "  Such  names  are  more  than  metaphors. 
But  if  they  were  simply  metaphors,  they  Avould 
show  how  closely  the  world  Avithout  is  adapted  to 
express  and  render  definite  the  yearnings  and  the 
fears   of   the  Avorld   Avithin'   (J.    WedgAAood,   The 
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Moral  Ideal,  pp.  6,  7).  It  is  needless  to  illustrate 
from  ancient  thought  how  light  was  almost  in- 
variably, if  variously,  allied  to  the  conception  of 
heaven  and  the  Divine  nature,  the  latter  being 
conceived  as  radiant  and  glorious.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  the  religious  idea  slowly  purified  the 
symbolism,  especially  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  faith 
within  the  later  Judaism  (notably  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch).  The  semi-physical  element,  though  not 
entirely  excluded  even  from  the  NT  idea  of  glory 
and  spiritual  phenomena,  came  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  moral  and  mystical.  The  purity,  the  noise- 
less energy,  the  streaming  rays  of  light,  all  sug- 
gested religious  qualities  to  the  mind,  until  the 
light  of  God  came  to  be  an  expression  for  the 
healing  influence  and  vitalizing  power  exercised 
by  Him  over  human  life.  The  light  of  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  was  thus  His  ministry  (see  Bruce's 
Galilean  Gospel,  p.  13  f.).  His  person  formed  the 
creative  power  in  the  life  of  the  human  soul. 
Through  work  and  word  alike,  His  being  operated 
with  quickening  effect  upon  the  responsive  hearts 
of  His  own  peojile. 

This  application  of  the  metaphor  of  light  to  the 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  is  developed  especially 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  '  light '  is  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  John  the 
Baptist  is  indeed  described  once  as  '  the  burning 
and  shining  lamj),'  in  whose  light  (cf.  V-  ^)  the  Jews 
were  '  willing  to  rejoice  for  a  season '  (5^®,  cf.  Sir 
48^),  with  all  a  shallow  nature's  delight  in  transient 
impressions  (see  Martensen's  Individual  Ethics, 
p.  385).  And  Christians  are  incidentally  called 
'sons  of  light'  (V2^^,  cf.  Lk  IG^).  But,  if  John  the 
Baptist  is  the  lamp,  Jesus  is  the  Light ;  if  Chris- 
tians become  sons  of  light,  it  is  by  believing  on  the 
Light.  It  is  not  Christians  but  Christ,  the  in- 
carnate Logos,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  ivorld  (I'*  8^- 
95  12-'^).  Already  in  the  ancient  mind  the  supreme 
God  had  been  frequently  defined  as  the  God  of 
light,  and  the  later  Judaism  had  exjiressed  its  pro- 
founder  consciousness  of  this  truth  in  the  colloca- 
tion of  life  and  light  {e.g.  Ps  36^,  En  58^)  and  in 
the  employment  of  '  light '  as  a  summary  expression 
not  only  for  cosmic  vitality,  but  for  the  bliss  of 
mankind,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  in  the  future 
(cf.  Volz,  Jiidische  Esehatologie,  328  f.).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  this  idea  is  developed 
with  singular  jirecision  and  breadth.  The  Logos- 
Christ  is  deflned  in  the  Prologue  not  only  as  Logos 
but  as  Life  and  Light,  the  former  category  being 
conflned  to  Christ's  being  as  a  Divine  factor  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  essence  of  God  (P"^),  as  well  as 
to  His  incarnation  (1""^^),  after  which  it  is  dropped. 
The  intervening  paragraph  (l'*"^^),  dealing  with  the 
Logos-Christ  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  category  of  Light  and  Life,  which 
afterwards  dominates  the  entire  Gospel,  except 
(curiously  enough)  the  closing  speeches  (14-17), 
where  the  symbolism  of  Light  is  entirely  absent. 
'In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' 
Tiiis  profound  sentence  really  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  as  the  Light  represents 
the  essential  Truth  of  God  as  revealed  to  human 
knowledge.  The  Messiah  (e.g.  En  48'»)  and  the  Logos 
(as  in  Philo)  had  already  been  hailed  as  Liglit. 
But  here  the  metaphor  of  light  denotes  much  more 
than  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  (Weiss) ;  it  describes  the  transcendent  life 
streaming  out  on  men,  the  absolute  nature  of  God 
as  truth,  as  the  supreme  reality  for  man  to  believe 
in,  and  by  his  belief  to  share.  In  sharp  antithesis 
to  this  Light  is  the  Darkness,  by  which  the  writer 
symbolizes  all  that  is  contrary  to  God  in  human 
life,  whether  unbelief  or  disobedience,  all  that 
resists  the  true  Life  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Light  to  produce  in  humanity,  all  the  ignorance 
and    wilful    rejection   of   Christ    which    issue    in 


practical  consequences  of  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Historically,  this  opposition  emerged  dui'ing  Christ's 
lifetime  in  the  Jews'  rejection  of  His  mission.  But, 
as  the  present  tense  (paivei  seems  to  imjjly,  the 
truth  is  general ;  the  same  enmity  pervades  every 
age — a  conception  to  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  in  the  Logos-teaching  of  Heraclitus 
(cf.  Pfleiderer's  Urchrist.'^  ii.  339).  This  antithesis 
means  more,  however,  than  a  metaphysical  dualism 
running  through  the  world.  The  hostility  of  men 
to  the  Light  is  described  as  their  own  choice 
and  fault  (3^^- ""),  and  this  conception  naturally 
permeates  the  entire  Gospel.  The  determinism 
is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Whether  positive 
or  negative,  the  attitude  of  men  to  God  in  Christ 
is  run  back  to  their  own  avUIs,  although  the  writer 
makes  no  attempt  to  correlate  this  strictly  with 
Divine  prescience.  Nor,  again,  is  the  conception 
purely  intellectual,  though  the  terminology  would 
seem  occasionally  to  suggest  this  view.  Light  and 
darkness  represent  moral  good  .and  evil  as  these 
are  presented  in  the  spiritual  order  introduced  by 
Christ.  To  love  the  light  (S^'-*'-!)  is  not  a  theoretical 
attitude,  but  a  practical,  equivalent  to  doing  the 
truth.  The  light  has  to  be  followed  (8^^  cf.  12^^-) ; 
Christ's  revelation  is  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  mankind  as  the  controlling  principle 
of  conduct ;  '  the  light  of  life '  is  the  light  which 
brings  life,  and  life  is  more  than  mere  intellectual- 
ism  (17^).  To  walk  in  or  by  the  light  is  to  have 
one's  character  and  conduct  determined  by  the 
influence  of  Christ,  the  latter  being  as  indis- 
pensable to  vitality  in  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere  as  light  is  to  physical  growth  (cf.  2  S  23'*, 
Ps  491"  5613  etc.).     See,  further,  art.  Truth. 

These  and  other  api)lications  of  this  metajihor 
throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  all  suggested 
in  the  somewhat  abstract  language  of  the  Prologue. 
Three  further  points  may  be  selected  as  typical  of 
this  mode  of  thought. 

(a)  The  function  of  Christ  as  the  Light  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  not  only  upon  the  creation  of 
the  Universe,  but  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  life 
of  men  (vv.^-  ■*).  In  this  sphere  it  encounters  an 
obstacle  in  the  error  and  evil  of  man's  nature,  but 
encounters  it  successfully.  This  is  proleptically 
described  in  v.^  (cf.  1  Jn  2**),  where  ov  Kar^XaSev  pro- 
bably means  '  failed  to  overpower,  or  extinguish ' 
(cf.  12^,  Sir  15'^)  ;  despite  the  opposition  of  man's 
ignorance  and  corruption,  the  true  Light  makes  its 
way.  The  climax  of  this  triumph  in  history  is 
then  described.  It  was  heralded  by  the  prophetic 
mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  allusion  to  whom 
is,  like  5^^,  carefully  phrased  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  transient  and  subordinate  character  of  his 
ministry  (cf.  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  p.  401)  ;  Avhere- 
upon  the  historic  functions  of  the  real  Light  are 
resumed  in  v.**'-.  '  The  true  light,  which  lightens 
every  man,  was  coming  into  the  world';  i.e.  had 
arrived,  even  when  the  Baptist  Avas  preaching  (cf. 
v.-^).  Later  on,  this  is  frankly  stated  by  Jesus 
Himself  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  brilliant 
illuminations  were  held  every  night — a  symbolism 
which  may  have  suggested  the  cry,  '  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world '  (S^^;  cf.  Is  60^).  The  description  in 
P  is  probably  an  echo  of  Test.  Levi  13'*  ('the  light 
of  the  Lord  was  given  to  lighten  every  man  '). 

(6)  While  the  Light  is  the  Christian  revelation, 
it  is  implied  that  already  (3-^),  not  merely  in 
Judaism  but  throughout  humanity  (cf.  IP-  12-"-), 
there  were  individuals  whose  honesty  and  sincerity 
had  prepared  them  to  receive  the  truth  of  God 
(l"-i-)  mentally  and  morally.  When  the  light 
fell  on  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  some  were  con- 
tent to  sit  still.  But  others  rose  to  welcome  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  God  in  the  perfect  revelation 
of  Christ's  person,  men  like  Nathanael  and  the 
Greeks.     For  it   is    characteristic   of  the   Fourth 
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Gospel  that  good  people,  rather  tlian  sinners  (as 
in  the  Synoptic  narratives),  Hock  to  Christ.  The 
Logos,  as  Hausrath  puts  it,  draws  God's  children 
to  the  light  as  a  magnet  attracts  metals,  while  mere 
stones  are  left  unmoved  by  its  presence.  And  God's 
children  are  those  who  resjjond  to  Christ  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  moral  instincts  and  religious  affections. 
Unlike  Philo,  the  author  refuses  to  trace  back  this 
lack  of  susceptibility  towards  God  to  any  source  in 
the  material  constitution  of  mankind  (cf.  8^)  ;  but 
the  semi-Gnostic  idea  of  a  special  class  remains. 

(c)  Upon  the  other  hand,  Christ,  the  Light,  came 
to  His  own  people  ;  and  there  are  repeated  allusions 
to  the  brief  opportunity  of  the  Jews  (9'»  11»-"  1235-36), 
in  sayings  which  warn  the  nation  against  trifling 
witli  its  privilege, — a  privilege  soon  to  be  taken 
from  its  unworthy  keeping.  Here  the  author 
is  reflecting  the  period  in  which  he  writes,  when 
the  Jews'  day  of  grace  had  2>«'issed,  with  tragic 
consequences  to  themselves.  '  Light,  accept  the 
blessed  light,  if  you  will  have  it  Avhen  Heaven 
vouchsafes.  You  refuse?  Very  well :  the  "light" 
is  more  and  more  withdrawn,  .  .  .  and  further- 
more, by  due  sequence,  infallible  as  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  and  Nature's  oldest  law,  the  light 
returns  on  you,  this  time,  with  lightning '  (Carlyle's 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  iii.  ad  fin.). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  already  given,  see 
Norris,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  Reason  and  Religion,  p.  222  f.; 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  210  ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  idea  in  morals 
and  religion,  Fiske,  Myths  and  Mijtli- Making,  p.  104  f.,  and 
D.  G.  Brinton,  Religion  of  Prim  it  in-  J'cujiles,  p.  73  f.  The  use 
of  the  symbol  in  the  Gospels  is  analyzed  by  Titius,  die  Johan. 
Anschammg  d.  Seligkeit  (1900),  p.  liof. ;  Holtzmann,  Nexitest. 
Theologie,  ii.  304  f.,  399  f. ;  and  especially  Grill,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902),  pp.  1-31,  217- 
225,  259-271,  308  f.  See  also  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  i.  (Eng.  tr.) 
iv.  §  3  ;  and  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus,  i.  217  f.  For  the  moral 
uses  of  the  word  see  Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord,  305, 
Light  of  the  World,  1 ;  R.  \V.  Church,  Village  Sermons,  i.  296, 
iii.  46 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father,  45  ;  F.  Temple, 
Rugby  Sermons,  3rd  series,  149  ;  G.  Macdonald,  Unspoken  Ser- 
mons, iii.  163 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  89  ;  R.  Rainy, 
Sojourning  with  God,  64.  J.  MOFFATT. 

LIGHTNING  (do-rpaTrv?).— There  are  3  references 
to  lightning  in  the  Gospels,  one  of  these  being- 
duplicated  (in  Mt.  and  Lk.). 

1.  Lk  10^*  '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from 
heaven.'  The  word  'beheld'  (edeJjpow),  being  in 
the  impf.,  indicates  a  continuous  contemplation. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  aorist  participle 
'  fallen '  (so  R V,  not  '  fall '  as  in  AV,  the  Gr.  being 
ireaovTa),  this  cannot  mean  that  in  a  pre-existent 
state  Jesus  beheld  the  fall  of  Satan  taking  place, 
i.e.  w'hen  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  Paradise  Lost.  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression sliould  be  arrived  at  through  the  context, 
where  we  read  of  the  Seventy  returning  to  Jesus 
with  joy,  and  exclaiming,  'Lord,  even  the  demons 
are  subject  unto  us  in  thy  name'  (v.^'^),  in  reference 
to  their  successful  exorcism.  This  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  news  brought  to  Jesus  by  His  dis- 
ciples did  not  take  Him  by  surprise,  because  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  carrying  on  their 
successful  work  He  was  looking  at  the  prince  of 
the  demons  lying  fallen  (so  Holtzmann,  Plummer, 
etc.), — a  highly  figurative  expression  which  need 
not  point  to  an  actual  vision.  Jesus  had  the  intui- 
tive assurance  that  His  arch-enemy  was  defeated 
already.  Therefore  the  disciples  were  able  to  cast 
out  the  demons.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  strong  man  bound  by  a 
stronger  so  that  his  house  can  be  robbed  (Mk  3-^), 
Satan  being  the  strong  man,  Christ  the  stronger,  the 
demons  the  vessels  that  are  taken  from  the  house, 
which  may  be  either  the  world  or  the  possessed 
victims.  There  is  no  indication  when  Satan  fell  (as 
perhaps  at  the  Temptation  of  Jesus).  He  is  contem- 
plated as  fallen.  Still  the  aorist  points  to  a  definite 
action,  and  the  comparison  with  lightning  empha- 


sizes this  point.  Possibly  our  Lord  was  alluding 
to  Is  14^-.  A  similar  idea  appears  in  Rev  12^. 
Wellhausen  regards  the  verse  in  Lk.  as  apocry- 
phal ;  but  Jesus  frequently  used  apocalyj^tic  im- 
agery. In  the  Koran  (Sura  72)  the  demons  are 
cast  out  of  heaven  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 
the  angels  bombarding  them  with  stars. 

2.  Mt  24-^  'For  as  the  lightning  cometh  fortli 
from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west ;  so 
shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  JNIan '  (cf.  Lk  17"'*). 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  widespread  and  un- 
mistakable evidence.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  seen  everywhere,  and  that  very  mani- 
festly (so  Plummer,  Wellhausen,  etc.).  A  second 
thought,  the  suddenness  of  the  flash  (Plummer),  is 
not  so  ap23arent,  if  it  is  even  present  at  all,  in 
this  application  of  the  idea  of  lightning  to  the 
Parousia.  For  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
this  thought  and  that  in  Lk  Vr'^  see  Observation. 

3.  The  one  other  Gospel  reference  to  lightning  is 
in  the  description  of  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  28^),  whose  appearance  is  'as  lightning,'  the 
idea  being  dazzling  brightness. 

W.  F.  Adenev. 
LILY. — Tlie  lily  (JB'i^,  mmv,  Kplvov)  is  mentioned 
by  various  OT  writers  (1  K  V\  2  Ch  4^,  Ca  i?  etc., 
Hos  14^).  In  the  NT  there  is  but  one  reference 
(Mt  6-«  and  ||  Lk  12-").  From  the  exin-ession  '  lilies 
of  the  field,'  we  gather  that  they  were  wild  flowers, 
while  the  comparison  of  them  Avith  the  regal  robes 
of  Solomon  (jMt  6'-^)  implies  that  they  were  not 
white,  but  coloured  (cf.  Ca  5^^).  The  plant  that 
best  accords  with  these  conditions  is  tlie  scarlet 
anemone  {A.  coronaria),  with  which,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  Galilsean  hillsi<les  are  clothed. 
(See  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine. 
p.  208  ;  Kat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  462).  The  nature  of 
the  reference  might,  however,  favour  the  suppo- 
sition that  our  Lord  used  the  term  'lilies'  in  a 
very  general  way,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  Jis 
comprising  a  variety  of  floAvers,  such  as  anemones, 
poppies,  and  tulii)s.  Hugh  Duncan. 

LINEN  ((3(5(7(705,  aLi'ddiv). — Cloth  of  various  kinds 
prepared  from  the  fibre  of  flax  was  largely  used  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  for  under-garments.  It  was 
preferred  to  cotton  or  wool,  as  being  cleaner  and 
cooler  in  the  hot  climate.  It  formed  an  important 
element  in  priestly  dress,  and  in  tlie  Temple  hang- 
ings. Worn  together  with  purple  it  constituted 
the  characteristic  clothing  of  the  wealthy  (Est  8^^, 
Lk  16"'),  and  probably  of  royalty  (Gn  41-'-).  Linen 
was  used  in  Egypt  to  prepare  the  bodies  of  both 
men  and  animals  for  burial,  and  in  Palestine  it 
was  the  common  wrapping  of  the  dead.  Wool 
was  avoided,  the  belief  being  that  it  tended  to 
breed  worms.  To  this  day  linen  is  used  for  these 
purposes  in  Palestine  by  all  who  can  afibrd  it. 
Coarser  cloth  was  made  in  the  country,  but  the 
finer  sorts  were  imported,  the  products  of  Egypt 
being  held  in  high  esteem.  As  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, linen  ranked  with  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  silk,  etc.  (Rev  18'-). 

(TLvbihv  (Mk  145'- ^2)  probably  corresponds  to  the 
Rabbinic  sadin  or  sedina,  a  linen  cloth,  or  loose 
linen  wrapper ;  although  possibly  it  may  also 
mean  a  niglit-dress  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus,  1900,  ii.  545).  In  this  garment  tlie  body  of 
Jesus  was  wrapped  wlien  taken  from  the  cross 
(Mt  27^^).  It  may  have  been  torn  into  strips  to 
form  the  666via  in  which,  with  the  spices,  tlie  body 
was  bound  (Jn  19^"  205'^*)'  Probably,  however, 
these  were  the  bandages  fastening  the  o-ivBuv. 

W.  EWING. 

LIP. — This  word,  in  the  plural,  is  found  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt  15^  !!  Mk  7®,  where  it  stands  for 
XeiXea-iv  in  a  free  quotation  from  the  LXX.  It  is 
rendered  by  AV,  '  This  people  honoureth  me  u-ifh 
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their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me '  (cf.  Is 
29^^).  St.  Matthew,  who  quotes  oftenest  from  tlie 
LXX,  does  so  here  (v.^*-),  even  thougli  it  departs 
considerably  from  the  Hebrew.  But  he  modifies 
its  phraseology  so  as  to  improve  it,  and  to  bring 
out  the  prophet's  thought  more  clearly  than  would 
be  done  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
(See  Toy,  NT  Quotations  from  the  OT).  The  ex- 
pression '  honoureth  me  with  their  lips '  is  ex- 
plained by  some  as  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  putting  the  tassel  of  the  tallith  to  the  lips  during 
Avorship,  as  a  sign  that  the  Law  was  accepted,  not 
as  of  duty  only,  but  as  tlie  enthusiastic  pi'eference 
of  the  heart  (cf.  Job  31-^,  where  putting  the  hand 
to  the  lips  is  an  act  of  astral  worship ;  and  the 
Oriental  salutations  in  which  putting  the  hand  to 
the  lips  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  sign 
and  assurance  of  sincerity  ;  see  Jewish  Encyc.  art. 
'  Lip ').  Others  explain  this  clause,  in  relation  to 
the  entire  passage,  as  intended  to  put  in  sharp  con- 
trast a  worship  of  God,  or  a  form  of  religion,  that 
is  taught  of  men  (cf.  '  teaching  teachings  whicli 
are  precepts  of  men,'  v.^),  and  a  worship  that  is 
really  according  to  the  teachings  of  God's  word, 
i.e.  which  springs  from  a  devout  and  trusting 
heart  (cf.  '  But  their  heart  is  far  from  me,,  v.", 
with  the  suggestion  of  emptiness  in  v."  '  In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,'  etc.). 

It  would  seem  from  the  OT  that  the  lips  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  originating  centre  of  life  and  morals.  We 
read  of  'lying  lips'  (Ps  3118),  of  '  the  lip  of  truth'  (Pr  1219),  of 
'  unclean  lips'  (Is  6-5),  and  of  '  the  poison  of  asps'  as  '  under  the 
lips '  (quoted  in  Ro  31'*) ;  and  in  tlie  NT  also,  of  '  the  fruit  of 
the  lips'  (He  1315),  and  of  'lips  that  speak  no  guile'  (1  P  310), 
etc. 

But  whatever  be  the  implied  allusion  or  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  here,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  our  Lord  in  speaking  to  His  own  contem- 
poraries said,  '  This  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  con- 
cerning yoii  ' — language  that  would  seem  to  require 
us  to  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  make  it  include 
and  describe  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  His  day,  and, 
probably,  all  people  of  all  times  who  were,  or  are, 
or  will  yet  be,  guilty  of  offering  to  God  a  worship 
in  whicli  they  do  not  draw  near  to  Him  in  heart. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

LITTLE  ONES The  phrase  '  one  of  these  little 

ones '  occurs  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  six  times  (Mt  10'^-  18*'-  ^''-  ", 
Mk  9^-,  Lk  17^),  although,  to  satisfy  these  refer- 
ences, it  need  not  have  been  employed  by  our  Lord 
on  more  than  two  or  three  different  occasions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  with  marked  solemnity 
and  to  be  charged  with  high  emotion.  To  under- 
stand its  implications,  we  shall  need  to  inquire 
whom  our  Lord  designates  as  '  little  ones,'  whence 
the  designation  was  derived,  and  what  its  sig- 
nificance is. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  assumed  that 
at  least  in  some  of  the  instances  of  its  occurrence 
the  phrase  designates,  quite  simply,  actual  children. 
Thus,  multitudes  of  Christians  appear  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  read  Mt  18^"  as  a  declaration  that  the 
'angels  of  children'  (whatever  these  'angels'  may 
be)  hold  a  particularly  exalted  place  in  heaven. 
The  connexion  of  this  whole  passage  with  the 
opening  verses  of  the  chapter,  where  a  '  little  child  ' 
is  presented  as  a  type  of  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom, seems  to  many  to  require  this  interpretation, 
and  the  parallel  passages,  Mk  Q^"^-  *-,  Lk  9^  17^  to 
add  their  support  to  it.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  however,  will 
show  that  its  reference  is  never  to  actual  children, 
but  in  every  case  to  our  Lord's  disciples. 

The  earliest  recorded  employment  of  the  phrase 
is  reported  in  Mt  lO^''-'*^^  Qur  Lord  is  here  bring- 
ing to  a  close  His  instructions  to  His  Apostles  as 
He  sent  them  forth  on  their  first,  their  trial,  evan- 
gelistic tour.     His  words  are  words  of  highest  en- 


couragement. '  He  that  receiveth  you,'  He  says, 
'  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  re- 
ceiveth him  that  sent  me.'  Our  Lord  makes 
common  cause  with  His  messengers :  that  is  the 
general  declaration.  Then  comes  tlie  enforcement 
by  illustration.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  under- 
standing that  '  he  that  receiveth  a  projjhet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet' — that  is,  not  in  the  name 
of  another  prophet,  but  on  this  sole  ground,  that 
he  is  a  prophet,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
English  idiom,  as  a  lU'ophet — '  shall  receive  a 
prophet's  reward  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  right- 
eous man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man' — that 
is,  again,  merely  because  he  is  a  righteous  man — 
'  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.'  Tlie 
broad  principle,  then,  is  that  the  receiver  shall  be 
put,  in  the  matter  of  reward,  on  the  level  of  the 
received  ;  by  his  reception  of  the  prophet  or  right- 
eous man,  he  takes  his  place  by  his  side  and  be- 
comes sharer  in  his  reward.  Now  comes  tlie 
application,  marked  as  such  (and  not  the  continua- 
tion of  the  examples)  by  a  change  of  construction. 
'  And  whosoever  ' — perhaps  we  might  paraphrase 
'  Likewise  whosoever ' — '  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  The  parallelism 
of  the  clauses  here  with  those  in  the  preceding 
sentences  compels  us  to  read  '  one  of  these  little 
ones'  as  a  synonym  of  'a  disciple.'  The  sense 
is,  as  the  receiver  of  the  prophet  shall  share  the 
prophet's  reward,  and  the  receiver  of  the  righteous 
man  the  righteous  man's  reward,  so  the  receiver  of 
the  disciple  shall  share  the  disciple's  reward.  The 
general  purport  of  the  declaration,  moreover,  de- 
mands this  sense.  Its  object  was  to  hearten  and 
encourage  the  Apostles  on  their  mission.  For  that, 
they  needed  assurance,  not  that  goodness  to  chil- 
dren would  be  marked  and  rewarded,  but  that 
they,  the  Apostles,  were  under  Divine  care.  The 
very  variations  from  the  phraseology  of  the  earlier 
sentences  which  are  introduced  into  the  application 
have  their  part  to  play  in  emphasizing  this  needed 
lesson.  These  variations  are  five  in  number.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  the  simple  'he  that' 
receiveth,  we  have  here  the  emphasized  universal 
'  whosoever '  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  here. 
Next,  instead  of  the  simple,  comprehensive  '  re- 
ceiveth,' the  least  conceivable  benefit  is  here 
specified — '  shall  give  to  drink  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only  ' :  the  slightest  goodness  to  the  disciples  shall 
be  noted  and  rewarded.  Next,  instead  of  the 
simple  statement  that  the  benefiter  shall  share 
the  reward  of  the  benefited,  we  have  a  solemn 
asseveration  that  in  no  case  will  a  due  reward  be 
missed  :  the  nature  of  the  reward  is  left  in  large 
vagueness,  and  it  is  hinted  only  that  it  shall  be 
appropriate,  treated  as  of  obligation,  and  surely 
given.  Lastly,  instead  of  the  cold  'disciple,'  we 
have  the  tender  'one  of  these  little  ones.'  The 
disciples  our  Lord  has  in  mind  are  His  own  dis- 
ciples :  His  own  disciples  He  cherishes  with  a 
devoted  love  ;  and  this  love  is  pledged  to  tlieir 
protection.  The  effect  of  these  variations  from 
the  formally  exact  parallel  is  to  raise  the  saying 
to  its  emotional  climax.  The  lesson  conveyed  is 
that  Christ's  disciples  are  under  the  watchful  care 
of  His  jealous  love. 

The  case  is  similar  with  that  in  the  paragraph 
Mt  18^"".  It  is  important  that  the  relation  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  preceding  one  (18'"*),  and  the 
nature  of  the  transition  made  at  v.^  be  correctly 
apprehended.  The  Apostles  had  been  disputing 
about  their  relative  claims  to  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  the  Lord  teaches  them 
a  much  needed  lesson  in  humility  by  the  example 
of  a  little  child.  Setting  a  little  child  in  their 
midst,  He  exhorts  them  to  see  in  it  a  type  of  the 
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children  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  seek  to  become 
like  it  if  they  would  be  greatest  in  that  Kingdom 
(cf.  art.  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  304).  With  v.^  how- 
ever, this  incident  closes,  and  the  lesson  from  it  is 
concluded.  The  disciission  that  follows  in  the 
succeeding  verses  is  no  longer  an  inculcation  of 
humility.  It  is  an  exhilarating  pledge  of  the 
whole  Divine  power  to  the  sustaining,  protection, 
and  glorification  of  Christ's  disciples.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  paragraphs  seems  to  turn 
on  the  idea  that,  though  men  enter  the  Kingdom  like 
helpless  infants,  tliey  are  not  therefore  abandoned 
to  the  adverse  forces  of  the  world  :  the  power  of 
God  is  outstretched  for  their  salvation.  '  Such 
little  children '  (v.^)  God  takes  under  His  own  pro- 
tection, rewarding  those  who  do  them  benefits,  and 
visiting  with  the  severest  punishment  those  who 
evil-entreat  them  ;  their  angels  ever  behold  the 
Father's  face  in  heaven  ;  if  they  go  astray  every- 
thing is  left  that  they  may  be  recovered  ;  the 
Father's  will  is  pledged  that  no  one  of  them  shall 
perish.  The  force  of  these  great  assurances  is  in- 
definitely enhanced  by  the  individual  note  that  is 
thrown  into  them.  Throughout,  the  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  class, 
as  the  object  of  the  Divine  love  (w.^- ^•^*'' ^"  ^'*)  : 
not  a  single  one  of  tliem  shall  be  witliout  the 
Father's  care,  no  single  one  of  them  shall  perish. 
The  passage  is  in  effect  just  the  Synoptic  parallel  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  or  the  Evangelic 
parallel  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  Christ's 
'little  ones'  in  it  are,  in  short,  just  'those  that 
believe  on  him,' of  whom  'it  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  one  should  perish,'  whose  'angels  in 
heaven  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  lieaven.' 

The  declaration  of  Mk  9"*^  is  parallel  with  that 
of  Mt  18**,  and  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  verse 
the  thought  of  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  ]Mt 
10'*^.  This  passage  gives  us  thus  afresh  in  a  single 
context  the  two  primary  statements  we  have  met 
with  in  Matthew.  The  variations  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  v.'*^  from  what  we  have  seen  in  Mt  10^- 
supply  commentaries  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
in  the  latter.  '  Little  ones '  in  the  one  becomes 
'  you,'  that  is,  Christ's  disciples,  in  the  other  :  'in 
the  name  of  a  disciple '  in  the  one,  '  in  the  name 
that  ye  are  Christ's'  in  the  other.  Thus  the  in- 
terpretation suggested  of  the  passage  in  Matthew 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  language  of  the  passage  in 
Mark.  But  this  language  in  v.'^'  settles  the  mean- 
ing also  of  the  phrases  in  the  succeeding  verse. 
The  'you,' i.e.  the  disciples,  of  v.''^  is  replaced  in 
v.*-  by  '  these  little  ones  that  believe,'  which  must, 
therefore,  mean  the  same  thing.  This  indeed  would 
be  independently  true,  since  these  '  little  ones '  are 
specifically  defined  here  not  as  '  little  ones '  simply, 
but  as  tliose  'little  ones'  'that  have  faith.'  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that '  these  little  ones '  in  this 
passage  means  not  children,  but  believers. 

The  only  other  passage  in  whicli  the  phrase 
occurs,  Lk  17^,  is  parallel  in  its  assertion  with  Mt 
18"  and  Mk  D'*-,  and  repeats  in  efTect  tlieir  language. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  children  in  the  entire  con- 
text, in  which  our  Lord  simply  warns  His  '  dis- 
ciples'  against  sins  against  their  brethren.  In 
this  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Mk.,  in  other 
words,  we  have  merely  renewed  manifestations  of 
the  Saviour's  concern  for  those  He  calls  '  these 
little  ones.'  He  pronounces  the  sin  of  causing 
tliose  for  whom  His  love  was  thus  pledged  to 
stumble,  almost  too  great  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

On  every  occasion  of  its  occurrence,  therefore,  the 
phrase  '  these  little  ones '  evinces  itself  independ- 
ently a  designation,  not  of  children,  but  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  permit  doubt  to  be  thrown  on  its  mean- 


ing in  the  palmary  passage,  Mt  IS'^'-,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  passages  in  Mark  (9^^-'") 
and  Luke  (Q-"*-*)  which  are  parallel  to  Mt  18'-^ 
might  easily  be  so  read  as  to  make  literal  children 
the  subject  of  their  declarations  (Mk  9-^',  Lk  9^^) 
parallel  to  Mt  W.  The  account  in  Mattliew  is 
the  fuller,  and  permits  the  connexion  of  the  clauses 
to  be  more  exactly  estimated.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  merely  the  compression  of  Mark's  and  Luke's 
reports  which  tempts  to  the  identification  of  the 
'  little  child  '  of  the  earlier  verses  with  the  '  one  of 
such  little  children'  (Mk.),  or  'this  little  child' 
(Lk.)  of  the  closing  verse  :  and  the  pressing  of  this 
language  literally  is  not  free  from  difticulties  of 
its  own.  In  any  event,  we  cannot  permit  any 
ditticulties  that  we  may  feel  in  explaining  I\Ik  9^'', 
Lk  9**  to  affect  the  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase  which  does  not  occur  in  them,  when 
we  meet  it  in  other  passages  where  its  sense  seems 
clearly  indicated. 

We  may  take  it  as  established,  then,  that  the 
phrase  '  these  little  ones '  on  the  Master's  lips 
means  not  'children,'  but  distinctly  and  always 
'my  disciples.'  The  question  still  remains  open, 
however,  whether  our  Lord  means  by  it  all  His 
disciples,  or  only  a  specially  designated  class  of 
them.  The  latter  has  been  quite  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  interpreters  have  busied  themselves 
defining  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  par- 
ticularly designated  class.  Hahn,  for  exami)le, 
argues  strenuously  that  the  disciples  at  large  cannot 
be  meant ;  but  that  the  designation  presupposes 
gradations  among  the  disciples  (cf.  Lk  7"*),  and 
tlie  essence  of  the  exhortation  in  Lk  17-  at  least 
is  that  the  greater  must  not  despise  the  lesser. 
Godet  similarly  supposes  that  the  '  little  ones '  are 
'  beginners  in  the  faith,'  '  those  yet  weak  in  the 
faith.'  Surely,  however,  such  distinctions  are 
foreign  to  the  contexts  in  which  these  phrases 
occur,  and  even  inconsistent  with  them.  In  Mt 
10'*-,  for  example,  the  broad  identification  of  '  one 
of  these  little  ones '  with  '  a  disciple '  excludes 
from  thought  all  divisions  within  the  body  of 
disciples ;  and  the  definition  of  '  these '  as  the 
disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  was  sijeaking,  as 
He  spoke  of  them  as  'these  little  ones,'  looks  in 
the  same  direction.  In  Mk  9''-,  again,  the  phrase 
'  tliese  little  ones '  takes  up  broadly  the  '  you '  of 
the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  ilesignates  just 
the  disciples  at  large.  '  These  little  ones '  are, 
moreover,  defined  here  as  '  these  that  believe,'  that 
is  to  say,  as  '  believers,'  in  their  essential  char- 
acteristics as  such.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Lk  17-,  in  the  context  of  which  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  brother  and  brother  but  no  dis- 
crimination between  greater  and  lesser,  while  the 
whole  drift  of  Mt  18^-^-^  is  to  exalt  the  '  little  ones ' 
and  to  identify  them  with  that  body  of  chosen 
ones  to  Avhose  salvation  the  will  of  the  Father  is 
pledged.  It  may  be  taken  as  exegetically  certain, 
then,  that  by  'these  little  ones '  our  Lord  does 
not  intend  to  single  out  a  certain  section  of  His 
disciples, — whether  the  Aveakest  in  faith  or  tlie 
more  advanced  in  that  humility  of  spirit  whicli 
is  the  fruit  of  a  great  faith,  —  but  means  the 
whole  body  of  His  disciples.  This  is  therefore  just 
one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  general  designa- 
tions which  He  gives  to  His  disciitles  by  which  to 
express  His  conception  of  their  character  and 
estate,  and  the  nature  of  His  feelings  towards 
them. 

2.  Whence  this  particular  designation  of  His 
disciples  was  derived  by  our  Lord  remains  indeed 
somewhat  obscure.  It  used  to  be  quite  generally 
sup])Osed  that  in  it  He  had  simply  adopted  and 
applied  to  His  own  disciples  an  ortlinary  designa- 
tion for  their  pupils  current  in  the  Kabbinical 
schools.     This  idea  seems  traceable  to  J.  J.  Wet- 
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stein,  who  illustiaters  the  phrase  on  its  hrst  occur- 
rence (Mt  10^-)  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Bereshith  Babba  (xlii.  4) : 

'  Where  there  are  no  little  ones,  there  are  no  disciples ;  where 
there  are  no  disciples,  there  are  no  sages ;  where  there  are  no 
sages,  there  are  no  elders  ;  where  there  are  no  elders,  there  are 
no  prophets  ;  where  there  is  no  prophet,  there  is  no  God.' 

Following  this  suggestion,  commentators  like 
Bolten,  Kuinoel,  Bloomlield,  Fritzsche  have 
accordingly  explained  the  phrase  as  simply  a 
Hebraism  for  'disciples.' 

It  was  early  pointed  out,  however  [e.g.  by  Mej'er, 
ed.  2,  p.  215  "note;  Bruno  Bauer,  ii.  241),  that  the 
currency  in  the  Rabl>inical  schools  of  such  an 
employment  of  'little  ones'  as  a  designation  for 
'  disciples '  is  neither  shown  by  the  citation  from 
the  Bereshith  Rabba  nor  supj^orted  by  any  other 
evidence.  Accordingly  this  notion  has  quite  gener- 
ally died  out  (cf.  Meyer- Weiss,  ed.  8,  1890). 
Its  place  has  been  largely  taken  by  the  verj- 
natural  supposition  that  our  Lord  has  done  for 
Himself  wliat  the  Rabbis  had  been  supposed  to 
have  done  for  Him,  —  applied  affectionately  to 
His  disciples  a  designation  ajjpropriate  literally 
only  to  children.  The  difficulty  of  this  sup- 
position, otherwise  most  satisfactory,  is  that  the 
particular  designation  in  question  —  'little  ones' 
— is  not  a  Biblical  designation  of  children,  and 
not  one  which  would  readily  suggest  itself  as 
a  term  of  affection.  Neither  the  Hebrew  (jop)  nor 
the  Greek  iixiKpos)  lent  itself  readily  to  adoption 
as  a  term  of  tenderness  ;  and  accordingly  neither 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Greek  Bible  does  the 
term  'little  ones'  (D'jKpn,  ol  fxiKpoi)  ever  occur  as  a 
periphrasis  for  children.  Where  we  read  of  '  little 
ones '  in  the  English  Bible  in  the  sense  of  children, 
this  is  an  imposition  of  an  English  idea  upon  a 
totally  divergent  Hebrew  conception  (^a  Gn  34-'-' 
43**  46^  etc. ).  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Kabljinical 
Hebrew  o^jcp  has  become  a  standing  term  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  not  as  a  term  of  affectionate  feeling  so 
much  as  with  the  simple  imjjlication  of  immaturity. 
The  katan  and  ketanna  were  to  the  Rabbis  inerelj' 
tiie  'boy'  and  'girl'  as  undeveloped  and  unripe, 
in  opposition  to  the  mature  man  and  woman.  And 
although  this  term  was  occasionally  transferred  by 
tliem  metaphorically  to  their  pupils,  it  was  not,  if 
we  can  trust  the  lexicographers,  in  a  very  pleasant 
sense.  The  'little  one'  among  the  disciples  was 
just  an  'abortion' — one  who  disregarded  his 
teaclierand  set  his  immaturity  against  his  master's 
ripe  learning ;  or  one  who,  while  yet  fit  only  to 
be  a  learner,  wished  to  set  himself  up  prematurely 
as  a  teacher  (cf.  Levy  or  Jastrow,  sub  voce  pp, 
quoting  the  tract  Sota  22«  ;  but  consult  Sota  24A, 
where  we  are  told  that  Samuel  was  surnamed  ppi 
'  the  Little,' — cf.  '  James  the  Little '  in  the  NT, 
and  '  Kleigenes  the  Little'  in  Xenophon, — because 
he  made  himself  little,  that  is,  bore  himself  humbly  ; 
here  a  good  sense  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word).  It  was  assuredly 
not  from  this  circle  of  ideas  that  our  Lord  derived 
His  use  of  the  phrase,  even  if  Ave  may  suppose  tiiat 
this  Rabbinical  use  of  it  was  already  developed  in 
His  day. 

Only  two  OT  passages  suggest  themselves  as 
offering  natural  points  of  departure  for  the  framing 
of  such  a  phrase  as  our  Lord  employs.  The  one 
of  these  is  Is  60-^  and  the  other  Zee  13'.  In  the 
former,  the  terms  employed,  from  which  our  Lord's 
l)hrase  may  have  been  derived,  are  jbpn  in  the  first 
clause  and  T^-sn  in  the  second.  In  the  latter  the 
Hebrew  term  employed  is  □'");;sn,  translated  in  the 
LXX  01  fxiKpoi.  Both  passages  are  Messianic,  though 
only  Zee  13'^  is  adduced  in  the  NT  and  given  explicit 
application  to  Christ  (Mt  26«i,  Mk  U-'^).  In  neither 
is  there  any  allusion  to  children  ;  but  in  both  the 
reference  of  the  diminutive  term  is  to  the  smallness 


of  the  beginnings  out  of  which  the  Lord  in  the  days 
of  the  coming  blessing  shall  recreate  His  Church.  If 
we  may  believe  that  the  Master  had  these  passages 
in  mind  when  He  called  His  disciples  '  these  little 
ones,'  then  the  application  of  the  term  to  them 
obviously  meant  to  point  them  out  as  those  '  little 
ones '  who,  Zechariah  had  pronused,  should  be 
refined  as  silver  and  tried  as  gold,  only  that  they 
might  for  ever  become  the  Lord's  people ;  who, 
Isaiah  had  promised,  should  be  the  unassuming 
nucleus  out  of  which  by  gracious  expansion  should 
be  developed  the  newly  created  city  of  God 
which  should  be  to  Him  an  everlasting  possession. 
The  consonance  of  this  implication  of  the  term 
with  all  the  allusions  of  the  contexts  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  with  all  the  declarations  concerning  His 
'little  ones'  whicli  our  Lord  makes,  lies  on  the 
face  of  things.  And  on  its  assumption  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  phrase  at 
once  Hnd  an  adequate  explanation. 

3.  If,  now,  we  ask  why  and  with  what  meaning 
our  Lord  designated  His  disciples  '  these  little 
ones,'  a  twofold  answer  seems  indicated.  It  is  on 
the  one  side  His  chief  Messianic  designation  of  His 
followers :  it  is  on  the  other  side  the  chief  of  His 
hj'pocoristic  designations  of  them.  Other  desig- 
nations of  each  order  exist.  AVhen  Jesus  speaks 
of  His  followers  as  'children  of  the  kingdom,'  for 
example,  He  is  applying  to  them  a  jNIessianic 
designation  ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  circle 
of  ideas  most  closely  related  to  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  supposed  to  be  in  His  mind  in  the 
instance  holding  our  attention,  when  He  calls  them 
His  'sheep'  (Mt  26^^)  or  more  pointedly  His  'little 
Hock'  (Lk  12*-),  these  are  Messianic  designations 
which  He  is  applying  to  them.  Similarly  His 
language  with  reference  to  them  was  full  of  hypo- 
coristics.  They  were  not  merely  His  '  children  ' 
(Mk  \0-\  Jn  2P),  but  His  'little  children'  (Jn 
1333).  They  were  not  merely  His  '  flock  '  (Mt  263', 
Jn  10'«),  but  His  'little  flock'  (Lk  123^).  They 
were  not  merely  His  'sheep'  (Mt  10"),  but  His 
'little  sheep'  (Jn  10'- '•')  ;  not  merely  His  'lambs' 
(Lk  103),  but  His  'little  lambs'  (Jn  2V%  In 
the  designation  '  little  ones '  both  these  lines  of 
expression  reach  their  heiglit.  In  calling  His  dis- 
ciples the  'little  ones'  of  Is  60--,  Zee  13",  He 
points  to  them  as  the  true  seed  of  the  Kingdoni, 
the  branch  of  God's  planting,  the  work  of  His 
hands  in  which  He  shall  be  glorified  (cf.  Schwartz- 
koptt".  The.  Pruphecies  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  199-202). 
In  calling  them  '  little  ones'  {ol  fUKpoi)  He  applies  to 
them  the  hypocoristic  by  way  of  eminence, — so  pure 
a  hypocoristic  that  the  very  substantive  is  lacking, 
and  nothing  persists  but  the  bare  endearing  diminu- 
tive. There  is  combined,  therefore,  in  this  desig- 
nation the  exju-ession  of  our  Lord's  deep-reaching 
tenderness  for  His  disciples  and  the  declaration  of 
His  protecting  care  over  them  as  '  the  renmant  of 
Jacob.'  The  ordinary  suggestions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  disciples  may  doubt- 
less be  neglected  as  artificial.  Reuss,  for  example, 
thinks  they  were  called  '  little  ones '  because  they 
were  drawn  from  the  most  humble,  the  least  dis- 
tinguished section  of  society  ;  de  Wette,  because 
they  were  despised  and  meanly  esteemed  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  Dr  Riddle,  in  recognition  of  their 
weakness  in  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  world.  These  are  all  secondary 
ideas.  Primarily  our  Lord's  disciples  were  called 
by  Him  'little  ones'  because  tiiis  was  the  natural 
utterance  of  the  tenderness  of  Jesus'  love  for 
them,  and  the  strongest  mode  of  expressing  the 
glorious  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them.  The 
passages  in  which  the  epithet  occurs  are  full  of 
the  note  of  pledged  protection,  and  they  run  up 
into  that  marvellous  declaration  that  no  man 
and  no  tiung  can  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's 
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hand.  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong,  then,  if  we 
say  simply  that  our  Saviour  calls  His  disciples 
'  these  little  ones '  because  He  thinks  of  them  as 
the  peculiar  objects  of  His  protecting  care,  and 
sees  in  them  already  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
that  He  may  be  satished.  The  greatness  of  His 
love  for  them,  the  greatness  of  their  signihcance 
as  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,— these  are  the  two 
ideas  that  combine  in  this  designation. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
LIVING. — 1.  Bios  =  '  livelihood,'  '  means  of  liv- 
ing.' It  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  class.  Gr., 
c.ff.  Tov  ^iov  KTaadai,  Troieladai,  etc. ;  Plato,  Gorg. 
486  D,  (men)  oh  ian  Kal  jilos  Kal  56|a  /cat  aWa  woWa 
dyadd ;  Phocylides,  Fmf/.  lU,  ed.  Bergk,  dii'rjadaL 
^LOTy]v,  dperr^v  5"  oraf  t)  /3ios  t/'St;  (like  Hor.  Ej).  I.  i. 
53,  '  quEerenda  pecunia  primum  est,  virtus  post 
nummos ').  It  is  rendered  '  living '  in  four  passages 
in  the  Gospels.  (1)  Mk  12"  (il  Lk  21^)  ^jSaXev  o\ov 
Toi'  ^lou  avTTis,  Vulg.  totion  victum  s)iKm='  nil  that 
she  had  to  live  upon  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swete).  Jesus  knew  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
that  she  might  have  retained  one  of  the  Xeirrd  when 
she  cast  in  both  (Nestle,  Expos.  Times,  xiii.  562, 
who  adds  that  2  Co  8^-  looks  like  the  moral  drawn 
from  this  passage ;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Hcmd-Com- 
mcnUo-,  256).  Compare  the  praise  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  Pr  3P^  (LXX  crwdyfL  Be  avrr]  tov  /Jtof).  (2) 
Lk  8'*''  laTpois  npoaavaXwcraaa  oKov  tov  j3iov,  Vulg. 
omnem  substnntiam  suam:  the  wpos  implying 
that  besides  what  she  had  suHered,  she  had  ex- 
pended all  her  means  of  .subsistence  (cf.  Plummer, 
234 ;  Holtzmann,  157  ;  Hastings'  DB  iii.  322")^ 
Ca  8"  LXX,  edv  8(2  dvrip  -n-dvTa  tov  ^iov  avTov  ev  Trj 
dydirri,  i^ovdevibcrei  e^ovSevwcrovcnv  avTov,  forms  a  sug- 
gestive parallel.  (3)  Lk  15'-  SielXev  avTols  tov  jSiov, 
Vulg.  divisit  nils  substantiam :  6  pios  being  equi- 
valent to  ri  ovaia  ('his  estate').  Such  a  division  of 
property  in  the  father's  lifetime  was  perhaps  not 
uncommon.  What  i)recise  rights  the  father  re- 
tained after  the  division  is  not  clear.  The  words 
■wdvTa  TO.  ifxa  ad  iariv  (v.^')  are  not  spoken  in  a  legal 
sense,  but  are  an  expression  of  fatherly  affection 
(cf.  Plummer,  372 ;  Simcox,  Expositor,  1889,  ii. 
124,  127).  TO  eTnjBdWov  fxepos  was  a  technical  form- 
ula, as  appears  from  the  papyri  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  230).  The  share  of  the  younger  son  would 
be  a  third  (Dt  2P^,  cf.  Jiilicher,  Gleichnisredcn, 
338).  (4)  Lk  15^"  6  KaTacpaytljv  crov  tov  ^lov.  Plummer 
thinks  there  may  be  bitterness  in  the  aov,  when 
avTou  might  have  been  more  fairly  used.  But  the 
aov  tov  j3iov  mjiy  have  been  due  to  coi'rect  feeling  ; 
the  elder  son  not  regarding  the  share  which  he 
himself  had  received  as  being  absolutely  his  own 
as  long  as  his  father  lived  (cf.  Jiilicher,  Gleichnis- 
reden,  337).  /3tos  is  used  in  the  same  sense  :  1  Jn 
3'^  6s  5'  dv  'ixv  ■''0''  ^'■ov  tov  Koafxov,  where  it  is 
rendered  'this  world's  good'  (AV),  'goods'  (RV), 
and  includes  '  all  the  endowments  which  make 
up  our  earthly  riches,  wealth,  station,  intellect ' 
(Westcott,  in  loc).  For  the  distinction  between 
I'ojTj  and  jSios,  in  NT  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  {^uirj  the  principle  of  life,  vita 
qiiri  ririmns  ;  /Sios  the  process,  the  circumstances, 
the  accidents  of  life,  in  its  social  relations,  inta 
qiittm  i-iviniKs;  cf.  Lk  8'^),  see  the  valuable  note 
of  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  vii.  3  (Apostolic 
Fathers,  second  part,  ii.  1,  225-226) ;  and  cf.  Haupt 
on  1  Jn  2'®,  and  Trench,  Synon.  xxvii. 

2.  Zdv. — (1)  as  applied  to  God:  by  St.  Peter, 
Mt  16^''  6  vlbs  rod  deov  tov  ^Qvtos  ;  by  the  high 
priest,  Mt  26^^  iS,opKigo3  ae  KaTo.  xov  6.  t.  f. ;  by 
Christ  Himself,  Jn  6''''  6  ^Qv  iraTrjp. 

The  title  'the  Uving  God'  occurs  in  OT  in  the  following 
passages  :  □"!!  D'nSN  Dt  523  (26),  i  §  1726-36,  Jer  lO"  23S6  ;  C^rihii 
'n  2  K  194. 16  (II  Is  37-1-  n) ;  'n  '?X  Jos  310,  Hos  21  (110),  Ps  423  (2) 
843  (2) ;  K-n  nhSn  Dn  621  (20).  27  (26).  It  is  found  besides  (in 
LXX)  Dt  4:«,  To  131,  Est  613,  Dn  419  .V23  127,  Bel  5,  3  Mac  li^i.     A 


study  of  the  OT  passages  shows  that  God  is  called  '  the  living 
God,'  not  only  as  contrasted  with  the  dead  idols  of  the  heathen, 
but  also  as  the  God  of  active  Providence,  as  Israel's  Protector 
and  Helper,  as  He  who  is  Life,  and  tlie  never-failing  Source  of 
spiritual  life  to  men.  It  is  perhaps  the  title  of  God  that  conies 
nearest  in  significance  to  Jahweh,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  at  times  of  great  emotion  as  a  substitute  for  it,  particularly 
when  the  name  .Jahweh  had  disappeared  from  popular  use  ^cf. 
Dalnian,  Words  of  Jesus,  195).  Sanday  (BL,  1893,  p.  153,  cf.  124) 
ju.stl\'  calls  attention  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  this  proplietic 
title  as  compared  with  modern  terminology  :  'the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  the  Unconditioned,  the  First  Cause,  the  Moral  Gover- 
nor,' and  so  on  (cf.  Flint,  Sermons  and  Addresses,  170).* 

'  The  living  God '  occurs  often  in  NT,  and  the 
writer  of  Hebrews  uses  it  with  special  force  and 
emphasis  (see  A.  B.  Davidson,  note  on  He  3'-).  On 
the  lips  of  St.  Peter  (Mt  16^'*)  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession that  the  living  God  is  noAv  revealed  in 
Christ,  who  thus  becomes  the  Source  of  eternal 
life  to  His  followers  (Jn  6''* ;  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
574'^).  The  high  priest's  use  of  the  title  adds  a 
certain  dignity  to  his  adjuration  ;  and  Jesus 
answered  on  being  thus  solemnly  appealed  to. 
'The  living  Father'  (Jn  6'''')  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression, combining  as  it  does  all  that  was  signi- 
hed  by  'the  living  God'  in  the  OT  with  Christ's 
revelation  of  God  as  the  Father  who  sent  His  Son 
(or,  of  God  as  the  Source  of  life  on  the  side  of 
love).  The  meaning  of  this  verse  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  our  Lord's  words,  '  I  live  by 
(8id,  RV  'because  of)  the  Father'  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  life  of  human  weakness  and 
suffering  now  in  progress.  In  living  this  life  Jesus 
is  dei)endent  upon  the  support  and  sustenance  which 
He  is  receiving  at  every  moment  from  the  Father 
who  sent  Him.  A  like  dependence  exists  in  our  case 
upon  Jesus  Himself.  Being  Himself  strengthened. 
He  becomes  the  source  of  strength  to  us.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  His  coming  and  living  this  life  of 
human  weakness  and  sutt'ering  on  earth  that  puts 
it  within  our  jjower  to  take  Him  for  our  spiritual 
supi)ort  and  sustenance.  When  we  take  home  the 
truth  of  His  self-humbling  love  for  om-  sake,  and 
assimilate  it  to  ourselves  as  the  bread  we  eat,  we 
receive  into  our  souls  the  true  life  that  cannot  die 
(cf.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  272  ;  and  for  a  similar 
profound  saying  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  believers,  see  Jn  lO'-*-  ^^). 

(2)  As  applied  to  the  Risen  Lord :  Lk  24-'*  tL 
^TjTelTe  TOV  fiDira  /xerd  twv  veKpwv  ;  the  angels  ques- 
tion conveyed  a  reproof  to  the  women  who  \\ere 
come  to  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid,  bring- 
ing the  spices  which  they  had  prepared  :  it  was 
like  asking  them,  'Where  is  your  faith?'  They 
had  heard  the  announcement  Christ  made  to  the 
circle  of  His  followers  before  leaving  Galilee,  that 
He  would  rise  again  the  third  day  (vv.«- ").  At 
the  same  time,  the  question  was  spoken  sympa- 
thetically, and  conveyed  to  them  the  hrst  intima- 
tion of  the  astonishing  truth,  ovk  eaTLv  SiSe,  dWd 
riyepd-rj.  Here  6  ^u>v  sinqjly  implies  that  Jesus  lives, 
and  is  not  now  to  be  sought  in  the  place  where  the 
dead  are,  i.e.  continues  no  longer  under  the  power 
of  death  (cf.  v.-^  dyy^Xwv  .  .  .  ot  Xeyovaiv  avTov  i'yv). 
But  as  spoken  at  the  empty  sepulchre,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  something  of  the  exaltation  of 
meaning  with  which  it  was  afterwards  usetl  by 
our  Lord  in  His  glorihed  state  (Rev  P«  iydi  dp.i  .  .  . 
6  ^wv  '  the  Living  one,'  RV).  There  is  compre- 
hended in  it  the  completeness  of  that  triumph  over 
death  which  was  afterwards  so  richly  unfolded  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as,  for 
example,  when  St.  Paul  used  the  exultant  lan- 
guage of  Ro  6**- '",  or  spoke  of  Christ  as  a  irvevfj-a 
^woiroiovv  (1  Co  15*"'). 

(3)  As  apjjlied  to  Water  and  Bread  in  the  Fourth 

*  'OThou  Infinite,  Amen,'  was  the  form  of  prayer  Tennyson 
used  in  times  of  trouble  and  sorrow  (Memoir  hii  his  Son,  i.  324). 
The  language  of  the  founder  of  the  Gifford  Lectureship  may  also 
be  recalled. 
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Gospel  :  Jn  4^"-  ^^  i)5cop  '(;Zv  ;  7^^  irorafiol  voaros 
i'QvTos  ;  6®'  eyd)  ei/ju  6  dpros  6  fwv. — a.  Jn  4i'^- n. 
'  Living  water '  is  spring  water,  as  contrasted  with 
that  collected  in  a  well  or  cistern.  It  is  the  D'^n  d;? 
of  the  OT  (Gn  261''  [see  Driver's  note],  Lv  14=-  «• 
5U-52,  Ca  415,  Jer  21^  1713,  Zee  14*  ;  also  LXX  Gn  21^9, 
Nu  5^'^).  The  woman  of  Samaria  was  familiar  with 
the  expression,  and  her  question  was  quite  natural 
and  appropriate,  '  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob  ? '  '  Here  is  an  ordinary  man  otiering  to 
supply  better  water,  spring  water,  in  the  place 
where  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  been  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  building  a  cistern  and  drink- 
ing cistern  water'  (Wendt,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
124).  The  water  in  Jacob  s  Well  (wh.  see)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  '  percolation  and  rainfall '  (cf. 
Hastings' Z>5  ii.  5.36,  Encyc.  Blbl.  iv.  4829,  Smith's 
DB"  ii.  1503).  Jer  2^^  especially  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  spring  or  fountain,  gushing 
forth  with  its  unstinted  and  unfailing  supply,  'over- 
flowing, ever-flowing,'  and  the  cistern,  so  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  cracking  (Land  and  Book, 
287),  which  at  the  best  cannot  afford  a  refreshing- 
draught  like  that  of  the  bubbling  spring,  and  which 
cannot  permanently  retain  the  water  collected  in 
it.  Christ  does  not  call  Himself  '  the  Living 
water,'  as  He  calls  Himself  '  the  Living  bread.' 
What  He  means  by  '  the  living  water '  is  the  word 
of  salvation  which  He  preaches  (cf.  vv.*^-  ■*-).  This 
word.  He  says  (v."),  enters  into  the  inner  personal 
life,  and  becomes  there  a  gushing  spring,  a  peren- 
nial fountain  {-n-nyrj  vdaros),  'springing  up  into 
eternal  life,'  i.e.  persisting  to  flow  upwards  till 
we  reach  our  end  of  full  communion  with  God. 
C.  Wesley's  '  Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart. 
Rise  to  all  eternity,'  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Israel's  water-drawing  song,  in  which  the  spring 
is  addressed  as  a  living  being  (Nu  2V'',  cf.  Encyc. 
Bibl.  i.  515,  iv.  4778). 

b.  Jn  7^^. — '  Pouring  out  water  before  the  Lord  ' 
was  a  primitive  ritual  practice,  of  which  the  origin 
is  uncertain.  It  was  '  in  all  probability  a  survival 
from  a  time  when  water  (in  the  desert)  was  con- 
sidered an  article  of  value  '  (Kautzsch  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  620"^).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  prayer- 
ottering,  18  7";  as  a  thank  -  offering,  2  S  23^6. 
There  are  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  time  of  David 
(a  reference  to  it  in  1  K  18^  is  not  probable) ;  but 
the  practice  of  pouring  out  water  as  a  drink-ofi'er- 
ing  continued  to  be  observed,  or  was  revived,  in 
connexion  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Every 
morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  water 
was  drawn  from  the  spring  of  Siloam  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  and  was  poured  into  a  basin  at  the  toji  of 
the  altar  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4213).  The  libation  of 
water  was  probably  a  prayer-ottering  for  abundant 
rain  for  the  new  seed-time  (ib.  iv.  4880,  cf.  iii. 
3.354).  Rain  was  an  emblem  of  Messianic  blessings 
(2  S  23\  Ps  728,  cf.  Hos  6^)  ;  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  symbolical  act  of  pouring  out  water 
gave  occasion  to  our  Lord's  looking  forward  to  the 
abundant  showers  with  which  He  was  soon  to 
water  the  earth.  —  Further,  this  joyous  festival 
brought  to  our  Lord's  mind  the  Rock  at  Horeb 
(Ex  17",  Nu  20",  cf.  1  Co  10^),  and  perhaps  more 
especially  those  OT  sayings  in  which  it  had  been 
predicted  that  living  water  should  flow  out  from 
Jerusalem,  or  from  the  House  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
471- 1;,  Zee  14s,  Jl  3'8,  cf.  Ps  87^).  What  was  the 
precise  connecting  link  of  thought  between  these 
predictions  and  the  phrase  iK  r^s  KoCKias  avrov,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  may  it  not  be  the  case  that, 
in  our  Lord's  view,  what  had  been  spoken  concern- 
ing Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  was  now  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  personal  life  of  the  believer, 
enriched  l)y  the  entrance  of  His  word,  and  renewed 
by  His  Holy  Spirit  ?  This  sanctified  personal  life 
was  Avhat  now  answered   to   the   sanctuary  from 


which  it  had  been  foretold  that  living  waters 
should  flow  out.  Our  Lord's  application  of  the 
term  KoiKla  to  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  use  of  [ds 
in  certain  passages  of  the  OT,  where  it  denotes 
the  whole  of  man's  emotional  nature  and  sympa- 
thetic affections  (Pr  20-^-  =*»,  Hab  S^^,  cf.  Sir  W 
51-1;  (>f_  q\^q  ^iig  expression  'his  bowels  yearned,' 
Gn  43^",  1  K  3-").  The  words  Kaduis  elirev  7)  ypacpTJ, 
K'.T.X.,  are  thus  a  terse  and  eloquent  paraphrase  of 
the  scope  of  the  passages  above  referred  to.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  clause  Kadws  elirev  7? 
ypaf^Tj  cannot  possibly  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding 6  TTLaTevwv  eh  ifj.^  ('there  are  not  ditterent 
ways  of  believing,'  Principal  Campbell,  The  Four 
Gospels,  in  loc. ).  This  saying  of  our  Lord  supple- 
ments and  extends  that  of  4".  The  word  of  sal- 
vation which  becomes  a  gushing  spring  when 
received  into  the  inner  personal  life  of  the  be- 
liever, and  rises  up  there  unto  eternal  life,  Jesus 
now  announces,  is  to  become  a  rushing  stream,  and 
is  to  flow  out  from  the  believer  in  rivers  of  blessing 
to  others  (Trora/xoi)?  eKaXeaef,  ovx  '^va  TrorafMov,  dXXd 
acpciTovs,  Chrys.  in  loc).  The  limitations  to  its 
diftusion  that  at  present  exist  will  be  removed 
when  Christ  shall  have  entered  into  His  glory.  His 
sending  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  company  of  be- 
lievers will  enable  them  to  proclaim  His  word  with 
full  power,  and  will  make  their  holy  lives  a  means 
of  spiritual  replenishment  to  all  mankind.  The 
saying  was  fulfilled  after  Pentecost,  when  '  rivers 
of  living  Avater '  flowed  out  from  the  Lord's  Avit- 
nesses  '  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,'  '  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem  '  *  (cf.  Dykes,  Expositor,  1890 
(i.)  p.  127  fl".).  When  the  water  from  Siloam  was 
brought  to  the  Temple,  priests  and  people  sang  the 
words,  '  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  dra\\-  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation '  (Is  12^).  But  in  the  verses 
following  (vv.'*"'^),  it  was  implied  that  the  water 
so  drawn  was  not  to  be  Israel's  exclusive  posses- 
sion, but  that  the  salvation  which  it  symbolized 
was  to  be  communicated  to  other  nations  (v.^  '  let 
this  be  known  in  all  the  earth,'  RV).  With  the 
leading  thought  of  Jn  7^*  may  be  compared  Avhat 
St.  Paul  says  about  Christians  first  receiving  and 
then  giving  forth  '  the  light  of  the  knoAvledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chi-ist ' 
(2  Co  4«). 

c.  Jn  6^1. — Two  things  —  the  manna  and  the 
bread  of  the  miracle  Avhich  He  had  just  wrought — 
were  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  preached 
at  Capernaum,  and  also  to  the  minds  of  His 
hearers.  They  had  said,  after  His  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  'This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet  that 
Cometh  into  the  world  '  (v.'-*).  But  the  earthly  and 
material  good  which  they  expected  to  follow  not 
being  immediately  forthcoming,  and  the  first  favour- 
able impression  produced  by  the  miracle  having 
worn  off,  they  began  to  criticise  and  find  fault. 
'  After  all.  His  multiplying  the  loaves  is  not  any- 
thing so  very  Avonderful.  Can  He  "rain  down 
manna  upon  us  to  eat,  and  give  us  of  the  corn  of 
heaven"  (Ps  78"^),  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
Him  (v.^")?  The  manna,'  said  they,  'supplied 
the  wants  of  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  for  forty  years, 
but  He  has  furnished  us  with  no  more  than  one 
meal.'  This  led  Jesus  to  set  forth  the  ditterence 
between  the  manna  and  '  the  true  bread  from 
heaven'  (v.^-).  Inasmuch  as  the  manna  Avas  sent 
doAvn  from  above,  and  Avas  continually  rencAved,  it 
Avas  a  type  of  the  true  bread.  But  that  bread  it 
Avas  not,  being  simply  a  provision  Avhich  Avas  made 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  Avhich  lasted  only  until 
that  purpose  had  been  fulfilled  (cf.  Jos  5^2) ;   nor 

*  The  Patristic  expositors  applied  the  saying  mainly  to  the 
effusion  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hare,  Mission 
of  the  Comforter,  Note  H,  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  a 
sermon  preached  by  Luther  in  1531,  in  which  he  states  the 
right  sense  with  his  usual  vigour). 
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had  their  fathers'  having  eaten  it  eventually  de- 
livered them  from  the  power  of  death  (v.'*'').  Jesus 
also  showed  that  His  hearers  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  true  purpose  of  the  miracle  He  had 
wrought.  The  bread  of  the  miracle  was  intended 
for  '  a  sign  '  (v.^S),  which  they  had  not  had  faith  to 
discern  (v.^*^),  that  He  could  supply  them  with  the 
true  bread  of  the  soul.  Inasmuch  as  the  multiply- 
ing of  the  loaves  was  due  to  His  love,  and  involved 
the  repeated  action  of  that  love  in  the  gift  of  a 
satisfying  meal  to  each  of  them  severally  (cf.  Swete, 
Si.  Mark,  127''),  it  was  '  a  sign '  that  should  have 
led  them  to  believe  that  He  could  give  them  the 
true  bread.  But  they  had  sought  Him  at  Caper- 
naum, not  hungering  for  this  bread,  but  hanker- 
ing after  more  earthly  good,  like  that  which  they 
had  already  received.  Accordingly,  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  bread  of  the  miracle  as  '  the  meat  which 
perisheth,'  and  contrasted  it  with  '  the  meat  which 
endureth  unto  eternal  life'  {v.^'').  These  distinc- 
tions of  the  bread  of  the  miracle  as  well  as  the 
manna  from  the  true  bread  of  the  soul  are  im- 
portant and  vital,  and  they  assist  us  to  lay  hold 
of  our  Lord's  meaning  when  He  said,  '  I  am  the 
living  bread.'  This  expression  has  no  parallel  in 
the  OT,  but  it  is  in  close  affinity  with  the  '  living- 
water  '  in  ch.  4.  As  '  living  water '  is  water  that 
never  ceases  to  gush  forth,  so  '  living  bread '  is 
bread  that  Jesus  never  ceases  to  multiply  for  the 
supply  of  our  spiritual  wants, — bread,  tlierefore, 
by  which  our  spiritual  sustenance  is  perpetually 
I'enewed  (cf.  Dods,  Expositor  s  Bible,  in  loc).  It  is 
bread  in  ever-multiplying,  unmeasured  store,  that 
can  never  be  exhausted  by  the  famishing.  As 
Jesus  speaks  of  '  giving '  this  bread  (v.-^),  it  must 
mean,  in  the  first  instance,  the  same  thing  as  the 
better  water  which  He  also  spoke  of  '  giving,' 
namely,  His  word.  This  view  is  in  agreement  witli 
the  teaching  of  vv.''^-  '"^,  and  is  also  supported  by 
our  Lord's  use  of  Dt  8^  (Mt  4^  Lk  4^).  But  He 
not  only  speaks  of  '  giving '  bread.  He  also  says, 
'  I  am  the  living  bread.'  The  key  to  His  meaning- 
is  found  in  the  Prologue.  Jesus  not  only  utters 
the  word  of  God,  but  is  '  from  eternity  the  very 
Word  of  God,  by  which  God  manifests  Himself. 
He  is  not  one  who  leads  to  the  way,  but  Himself 
the  Way  ;  not  one  who  preaches  truth,  but  Him- 
self the  Truth'  (P  146  .  ffibbert  Journal,  Oct.  1905, 
p.  6).  So  here  Jesus  not  only  gives  the  bread,  but 
is  Himself  'the  living  bread,' — 'the  actual  source 
of  nutrition.'  He  'speaks  of  Himself  not  as  re- 
semliling,  but  as  being  the  veritable  vine,  the 
veritable  bread,  the  veritable  light  of  the  world  ; 
imidying  that  He  is  the  absolute  truth  of  all  these 
things ;  the  supreme  reality  which  they  partially 
manifest  in  their  several  spheres'  (Illingworth, 
Divine  Immanence  ^,  135,  cf.  137).  Jesus  adds, 
'  which  came  down  from  heaven. '  As  in  the  phy- 
sical realm,  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual,  the  food  that 
sustains  us  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  to  jiro- 
cure  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  powers  (Is 
55'"-  ^^).  As  the  heaven-given  bread  which  feeds 
our  bodies  ultimately  assumes  the  humble  form  of 
the  baked  loaf,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  nourishes 
life,  retains  the  life  of  the  living-  wheat,  and  can 
impart  it,  so  Jesus,  in  order  to  feed  our  souls,  must 
humble  Himself  and  '  be  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,'  be  born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition  (v.^-), 
undergo  tne  miseries  of  this  life,  and  at  the  end  of 
His  earthly  course  even  '  give  his  flesh  for  the  life 
of  the  world.'  The  power  of  this  truth  of  His  self- 
humbling  love  for  our  sake  enters  into  our  inner 
personal  life,  and  we  are  enabled  to  assimilate  it 
to  ourselves  as  the  food  Ave  eat,  by  means  of  His 
word.  His  word  is  the  '  bread  which  strengtheneth 
man's  heart'  (Ps  104^^),  because  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  Him  who,  having  humbled  Himself  to 
death,  now  for  ever  lives.     Through  it  the  repeated 


action  of  His  love  still  ministers  the  gift  to  each 
hungering  soul.  The  Bread  of  heaven,  in  heaven 
itself,  will  be  the  word  which  Jesus  speaks  to  His 
people. — It  is  the  same  truth  respecting  Christ  as 
our  Living  Food  and  Strength  that  is  '  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied '  to  us  in  the  Lord's  Supper-. 

(4)  As  applied  to  the  Patriarchs:  Mk  12^'  (||Mt 
22'*-,  Lk  20"*^)  ovK  ^ijTLv  debs  veKpGiv,  dXXa  '(ujvtwv. — 
In  expounding  this  cardinal  saying,  we  have  first 
to  inquire  what  doctrine  our  Lord  is  here  vindicat- 
ing. Religious  minds  among  the  Jews  had  already 
arrived  at  the  clearly  defined  hope  of  a  future  life 
(Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  92),  which  life  they  con- 
ceived of  as  comprehending  '  the  deliverance  of  an 
existent  personality  from  Slieol,  and  its  re-endow- 
ment with  life  in  all  its  powers  and  activities ' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  232"').  Sadduceeism,  which 
represented  the  old  Jewish  standpoint,  rejected 
these  doctrines.  The  Sadducees  were  hostile  to 
our  Lord's  whole  teaching  respecting  '  the  king- 
dom of  God,'  which  carried  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  accordingly 
implied  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  resurrection 
that  they  chose  their  line  of  attack  on  His  teaching. 
In  His  discussion  with  them,  it  was  our  Lord's 
object  not  only  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  life 
after  death,  but  also  to  reveal  what  deliverance 
from  death  really  imjjlied.  Had  He  made  use  of 
Ex  3  simply  to  prove  the  continued  existence  of 
men  after  death.  He  would  not  have  met  the 
objections  of  His  opponents.  It  was  their  attack 
on  the  resurrection  that  He  successfully  repelled 
(cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  222).  The 
Sadducees,  although  not  actually  rejecting  the 
other  books  of  the  OT,  considered  them  as  being 
very  inferior  in  value  to  the  five  books  of  Moses 
(cf.  Enryc.  Bibl.  iv.  4240).  It  was  from  the  latter, 
accordingly,  that  they  drew  their  objection  to  the 
resurrection.  Founding  on  the  law  of  the  Levirate 
marriage  (see  Levirate  Law),  they  thought  to 
put  our  Lord  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  pro- 
pounding the  case  of  seven  brethren,  who,  after 
having  married  the  same  wife  in  succession,  had 
all  died  childless,  and  then  asking,  '  In  the  resur- 
rection, Avhen  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she 
be  of  the  seven  ? '  The  story  of  Glaphyra  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Addison,  Spectator,  No. 
110)  was  probably  much  canvassed  about  that 
time  (Holtzmann,  Hand-Commcntar,  245) ;  and  in 
it  the  marriage-relation  was  conceived  of  as  still 
standing  in  the  world  beyond  death.  Our  Lord 
took  the  opportunity  aflbrded  Him  by  the  dis- 
putation which  had  arisen  to  set  free  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  such  grossly  materialistic 
notions  as  these,  and  to  show  that  the  resurrection 
life  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  i^resent  life  of  the 
body,  or  of  human  relations  as  they  now  exist 
(v.-^).  As  to  the  main  point  at  issue.  He  met 
the  Sadducees  on  their  own  groimd.  He  directed 
their  attention  to  a  passage  which  they  had  over- 
looked in  one  of  their  revered  books,  and  prefacing 
the  quotation  with  the  words,  'As  touching  the 
dead  that  they  rise,' — thus  showing-  that  it  was 
the  resurrection  He  was  vindicating, — He  asked 
them,  '  Have  you  considered  the  bearing  of  this 
j^assage  upon  the  doctrine  in  question  V '  As  to 
our  Lord's  use  of  this  passage  of  the  OT,  all  that 
need  be  said  here  is  that  the  revelation  given  to 
Moses  at  Horeb,  and  made  by  him  the  ground  of 
his  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  tribes, — the  revelation, 
namely,  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  their  fathers, — 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  Israel's  religion  (cf.  W.  R. 
Smith,  Proph.^  32,  OTJC-  303;  Kautzsch  in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  624, 625^).  Our  Lord's  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  passage  quoted,  may  be  stated 
as  follows:— The  words  of  Ex  3«- 1^- is- is  spoke  of 
the   relation  of  the  patriarchs  to  God  as   a  still 
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existing  relation,  and  set  forth  a  fellowship  with 
(iod  in  which  they,  being  dead,  yet  lived.  But 
their  fellowship  Avith  God  contained  in  itself  the 
promise  and  the  pledge  of  a  more  complete  life  and 
more  perfect  fellowship  which  should  hereafter  be 
granted  them  by  God.  It  followed,  by  an  inner 
principle  of  necessity,  from  their  being  united  to 
Him  who  is  '  the  God  of  the  living,'  that  He  would 
not  leave  any  part  of  their  being  for  ever  under 
the  destructive  jiower  of  death,  but  would  in  the 
end  awaken  them  to  a  heavenly  life  with  Himself 
(Wendt,  I.e.  i.  228;  cf.  Bengel,  note  on  Mt  22^2; 
Salmond,  Chr.  Doctr.  of  Immortality'^,  366  ;  Swete, 
St.  Mark,  266).  Or,  to  state  the  argument  in  a 
more  comjiact  form  : — God  is  Life.  The  patriarchs 
are  in  God,  therefore  they  partake  of  life.  But 
life  cannot  die,  therefore  they  must  continue  living 
for  ever.  But  a  purely  incorporeal  existence  does 
not  give  the  full  conception  of  life  in  man's  case. 
Each  patriarch  is  soul  plus  body.  Therefore  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  is  secured  in  an  ever- 
lasting life.  Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  by  the  apologist  Athenagoras 
(c.  A.D.  177),  especially  chs.  14-17  (Donaldson,  A 
Critical  History  of  Chr.  Lit.  and  Doctr.  iii.  116, 
136  ff.).  The  ground  of  the  resurrection-hope 
A\"hich  our  Lord  found  in  this  passage  was  beyond 
question  contained  in  it,  seeing  that  He  found  it 
tiiere  and  set  it  forth.  He  could  see  all  that  God 
meant  when  He  called  Himself  '  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.'  He  could  discern  the  full  witness  borne 
by  this  title  to  the  certainty  of  the  hope  Avhich  He 
defended.  '  He  who  spoke  in  the  OT  was  God, 
and  from  the  first  that  which  He  spoke  about  was 
the  consummation  which  filled  His  thought '  (A.  B. 
Davidson,  Expositor,  1900  (i.),  15  ;  cf.  OT  Prophecy, 
14).  Further,  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  Him- 
self we  have  the  conclusive  proof  that  communion 
with  God  involves  the  restitution  of  the  whole 
of  our  personal  being.  What  the  proper  view  of 
the  resurrection  body  is  we  find  later  on  from  St. 
Paul,  whose  doctrine  of  a  aCoixa  irvevfiarLKov  as  con- 
trasted with  a  (xQ/xa  xj/vxi-Kbv  (1  Co  15**),  and  of  a 
crtD/xa  r^s  Solrjs  avTov  as  contrasted  with  a  aGifia  ttJs 
raweLvJiaeias  i)fiG3v  (Ph  3-^),  was  no  doubt  evolved 
from  our  Lord's  saying. 

(5)  As  applied  to  the  manner  or  course  of  life  : 
Lk  15^^  fwj'  dcrwro;?,  '  with  riotous  living '  (cf.  Jos. 
Ant.  XII.  iv.  8,  do-cirws  '(w)-  Contrast  '  holy  living.' 
From  this  phrase  is  derived  the  title  6  Haooros  vl6s, 
fliiis  prodigus,  by  which  this  parable  is  generally 
known  (Trench,  Par.^  393  ;  Julicher,  Gleiehnisr. 
337,  341).*    See  also  art.  Life. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  reff.  in  this  art.,  see  Dale,  The 
Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels ;  Forsyth,  The  Holy  Father 
and  the  Living  Christ ;  van  Dyke,  The  Reality  of  Religion,  p. 
121 ;  Liddon,  Passiontide  Seivno7is,  p.  244. 

James  Donald. 
LOAF  (apros). — The  Eastern  loaf  is  not  at  all 
like  the  bread  in  use  among  ourselves.  The  Pass- 
over loaf — a  large  round  thin  cake — probably  pre- 
serves the  shape  of  the  loaf  in  use  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.  The  same  shajie  of  loaf  is 
found  to-day  among  the  Bedawin  and  fella/tin  as 
well  as  in  many  villages  and  towns.  The  loaves 
are  of  considerable  size, — 18  in.  or  more  in  diameter, 
— and  are  of  an  extreme  tenuity  and  of  a  peculiar 
but  not  unpleasant  toughness.  They  are  baked 
usually  on  a  convex  girdle,  very  often  on  the  im- 
plement which  is  used  for  roasting  coflee — hence 
the  name  '  girdle  bread.'  They  may  also  be  baked 
on  heated  stones  or  on  the  outside  of  a  jar  within 
which  a  fire  has  been  kindled.  Such  without 
doubt  would  be  the  kind  of  bread  baked  by  the 

*  Chrys.  (de  Poenitentia,  Horn.  i.  4)  calls  the  younger  son 
i  cc<rMTo;,  but  the  sermon  ejV  roii  iia-turov  uliv  referred  to  by  Julicher 
is  omitted  as  spurious,  ed.  Montfaugon  (Paris,  1839). 


children  of  Israel  in  their  desert  wanderings.  And 
at  the  present  time  one  may  see  this  loaf  in  almost 
every  part  of  Palestine.  Even  where  other  kinds 
of  bread  are  used,  this  is  still  highly  relished.  If 
there  is  a  guest  in  a  native  house,  the  loaves  are 
often  folded  up  in  quarter  size  and  laid  beside  his 
plate,  and  more  than  one  European  traveller  has 
mistaken  them,  when  so  placed,  for  table  napkins  ! 

In  all  probability  the  loaves  in  Mk  6^  8^  etc., 
were  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  such  bread  is  almost 
always  carried  on  a  journey,  and  by  workmen,  be- 
cause of  its  keeping  properties.  The  loaf  is  never 
cut  ;  it  is  broken  or  torn  asunder.  Small  scoops 
are  made  of  the  portions,  with  which  the  meat, 
rice,  or  leben  (curdled  milk)  is  scooped  up — spoon 
and  contents  being  eaten  together.  A  man  will 
eat  three  or  four  of  these  loaves  at  a  meal  (Lk  11'). 

Another  loaf  in  common  use  at  the  jiresent  day 
is  smaller  in  circumference  and  considerably 
thicker,  and  very  much  resembles  in  appearance 
the  '  scones,'  baked  on  a  girdle,  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  Bread  of  this  kind  is 
found  only  in  towns  where  there  are  public  ovens. 
See  also  art.  Bread.  J.  Soutar. 

LOANS. — There  are  frequent  references  to  money, 
and  many  illustrations  suggested  by  financial  obli- 
gations, in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  These  have  been 
gathered  together  as  indications  of  '  the  economic 
background  of  the  Evangelical  history '  (Haus- 
rath,  NT  Times,  i.  p.  188  f.,  quoted  also  in  full  by 
Bruce  in  Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  243  f.).  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  the  year  17  was  marked  by 
great  discontent  in  Judaea  and  throughout  Syria, 
on  account  of  the  burdensome  taxation,  and  that 
the  year  33  was  one  of  financial  crisis  throughout 
the  Empire.  There  is  thus  full  justihcation  for 
the  numerous  Gospel  intimations  of  hardship  and 
debt,  and  impoverishment  generally.     See  Debt. 

But  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  so 
obviously  adaptable  to  moral  obligations,  that 
under  any  social  condition  the  use  of  this  figure 
is  to  be  expected.  The  very  terms  for  financial 
obligations  are  freely  used  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions of  moral  life.  Thus  the  same  Gr.  verb 
(o^etXco)  is  variously  rendered  in  the  RV  '  owed,' 
'  owest,'  '  that  was  due  '  (Mt  18-8-  3«-  i^,  Lk  7*^  le'^-  ^ 
of  financial  obligation)  ;  'debtor'  (jNIt  231"-  i«  [AV 
'guilty']),  'duty'  (Lk  H^"),  'ought'  (Jn  13i*  19'), 
'  indebted  '  (Lk  ll''  ;  all  of  moral  obligation)  ;  and 
the  noun  (o^eiXer???)  is  translated  '  owed '  (Mt  18'-"' 
of  money  debt),  '  debtors  '  (Mt  6^'^  of  moral  debts), 
'  offenders  '  (Lk  13*  [AV  '  sinners  ']  of  guilt  before 
God).  Financial  obligations  afford  also  a  ready 
measure  of  moral  indebtedness  ;  our  sins  against 
one  another  are  as  debts  of  £50  or  £5  (Lk  7'*^),  but 
our  .sin  against  God  runs  into  '  millions  sterling ' 
(Mt  18--»). 

The  very  naturalness  of  these  illustrative  uses 
of  money  values  and  financial  relations  makes  it 
obviously  wrong  to  press  them  into  the  support  of 
economic  theories,  e.g.  the  justification  of  com- 
mercial loans  from  '  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at 
my  coming  I  shouhl  have  received  back  mine  own 
with  interest '  (Mt  25-^  =  Lk  19-^).  In  parables  any 
relations  may  hold  which  the  story  demands.  In 
Christian  economics  only  moral  relations  are  to  be 
tolerated.  Because  then,  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
debtors  and  creditors,  borrowers  and  lenders  figure 
largely,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  tiie  teaching 
of  Jesus  eitlier  supports  or  condemns  modern  com- 
mercial arrangements.  The  true  basis  of  Cliristian 
economics  must  be  found  in  tiie  ethical  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  incidental  references  in  parables, 
there  is  one  .saying  of  Jesus  which  calls  for  fuller 
notice.     'If  ye  lend  (Sai/et'^w,  lend  upon  interest; 
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contrast  kIxpv/^^^  of  a  friendly  loan,  Lk  IP  only) 
to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye  ?  even  sinners  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  again  as  much.  But  love  your  enemies, 
and  do  them  good,  and  lend,  never  despairing; 
and  your  reward  siiall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
sons  of  the  Most  High  :  for  he  is  kind  toward  the 
unthankful  and  evil'  (Lk  6-^«-,  cf.  Mt  5^^).  The 
difficulty,  in  part  one  of  textual  reading,  but 
mainly  of  interpretation,  finds  adeq)iate  repre- 
sentation in  '  hoping  for  nothing  again '  (AV), 
'never  despairing'  (RV),  'despairing  of  no  man' 
(KVm).  Tins  uncertainty  cannot,  howevei',  ati'ect 
the  meaning,  which  is  determined  by  the  preceding 
verses,  .and  though  the  rendering  of  the  AV  must 
be  rejected  on  critical  grounds,  it  may  Avell  stand 
as  an  adequate  gloss.  On  the  aiithority  of  this 
saying  the  unlawfulness  for  Christians  of  receiving 
interest  on  loans  has  been  based ;  and,  rightly 
understood  and  applied,  the  inference  is  just.  The 
commandment  is  one  of  benevolence.  Christian 
charity  is  not  to  be  by  way  of  loans  at  interest. 
It  is  the  duty  of  giving  Jesus  teaches,  as  if  He 
said,  'Let  your  lending  be  giving'  —  a  rule  of 
charity  which  experience  justifies,  and  Avhich,  from 
the  would-be  borrower's  side,  receives  support  in 
St.  Paul's  saying,  '  Owe  no  man  anything,  save 
to  love  one  another '  (Ilo  13*). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

LOCUST. — 1.  Zoological  description. — Locusts 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Orthoptera.  The 
members  of  this  order  are  insects  which  undergo 
only  a  partial  metamorphosis  ;  the  larva  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  adult,  unless  by  its  smaller 
form  and  by  the  atrophy  of  its  wings,  ■«  hich  develop 
only  gradually  in  proportion  to  its  growth.  Ex- 
cepting this  ditt'erence,  it  has  the  same  form  and 
tlie  same  habits  as  the  adult.  In  its  perfect  state, 
the  first  pair  of  wings,  though  remaining  supple, 
have  a  certain  consistency.  Tliey  cover  tlie  hind 
wings,  Avhicli  are  membranous  and  transparent,  and 
folded  under  the  ujjper  wings  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
The  month  is  of  shajie  suitable  for  mastication, 
and  the  jaws  act  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  Formerly 
the  Orthoptera  were  divided  into  rHnncrs  and 
Icapers,  but  this  division  has  been  abandoned. 
Locusts  were  classed  among  the  leapers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  nomenclature,  we  must  class 
them  among  the  Orthoptera  gemiina.  Among 
these  appear  among  others  (a)  the  family  of  Locus- 
todc(e,  to  which  the  European  grasshoppers  (the  sub- 
family of  the  Locustiche)  belong ;  and  also  [b)  the 
family  of  Acridioclece,  which  includes  in  its  various 
sub-families  the  principal  locusts  of  Palestine.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  may  arise  from  this  misleading  terminology, 
according  to  which  the  '  locusts '  of  the  Bible  do 
not  belong  to  the  scientific  family  Locustodcce. 

We  are,  then,  to  treat  of  the  family  Acridioclece. 
Their  antennae  are  relatively  short,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  head,  whereas  the  antennae 
of  the  Locustodcce  are  very  long,  as  long  as  their 
bodies.  Their  hind  legs,  adapted  for  leaping,  have 
very  strong  thighs  furnished  with  indentations, 
which  are  easily  seen  if  slightly  magnified.  The 
head  is  vertical.  The  first  jjair  of  wings  are  more 
leathery  than  the  second,  but  both  present  the 
same  reticulated  appearance.  The  rapid  brushing 
of  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs,  furnished  with  in- 
dentations, against  the  nervures  of  the  front  wings 
produces,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  a  stridulation, 
the  tone  and  height  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
species.  The  Acridioclece  are  generally  diurnal, 
and  their  food  is  essentially  herbaceous.  In  the 
females  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  pair  of  short  pin- 
cers, whereas  in  the  Locustodcce  this  appendage  is 
greatly  prolonged  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre.  Tliese 
pincers  serve  to  bury  in  the  earth,  one  by  one7  the 


eggs,  which  are  dis])osed  in  cylindrical  masses  and 
held  together  by  a  frothy  secretion. 

The  insect  moults  six  times,  but  the  principal 
.stages  of  its  development  are  only  two— larva  and 
imacfo  (perfect  state).  The  intermediate  state 
{pupa)  which  we  find  in  other  orders  of  insects  is 
imperceptible  in  the  Orthoptera.  In  their  state  of 
larvie,  locusts,  having  no  wings,  or  more  correctly, 
merely  the  rudiments  of  Avings,  hop  on  the  grounil ; 
even  at  this  stage  they  are  extremely  destructive. 
Later,  with  the  succeeding  moultings,  the  wings 
develop,  but  remain  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
case  ;  the  insects  now  advance  walking.  At  last,  at 
their  sixth  moulting,  which  takes  place  from  six  to 
seven  weeks  after  their  coming  out  of  the  egg, 
locusts  attain  to  their  perfect  state,  and,  unfolding 
their  wings,  ///  through  the  air,  producing  what 
travellers  describe  as  'a  hissing  or  a  buzzing 
noise.' 

In  Palestine  as  many  as  forty  diff'ei-ent  species  of 
Acridioclece  have  been  noted.  The  most  important 
of  these  belong  to  the  sub-families  of  the  Tryx- 
cdidoe,  the  CEdipodida',  and  the  Acridiidce  properly 
so  called.  The  commonest  species,  those  which 
are  rightly  associated  with  the  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  are  the  Pachytylus  nngratorius  (for- 
merly called  (Edipocla  migratoria)  and  the  Schisto- 
ccrea  peregrinci  (formerly  called  Acrid iuiu  perc- 
grintwi).  The  colour  of  tliese  insects  is  generally 
brown  bordering  on  green,  but  with  a  bluish  tint 
round  the  mouth,  and  with  black  spots  on  the 
body  and  green  spots  on  the  wings.  The  males 
are  coloured  difi'erently  from  the  females.  In  re- 
gard to  their  dimensions,  locusts  are  as  much  as 
three  or  even  four  inches  long  when  they  are  full 
grown. 

Locusts  are  migratory  insects,  as  the  qualifying 
words,  migratoria,  pcrcgrina,  applied  to  them  de- 
note. They  are  produced  chiefij'  in  desert  regions 
on  the  lofty  plateaux  of  the  East,  and,  carried  by 
their  wings  and  driven  on  by  the  east  wind,  they 
invade  western  Palestine  in  compact  bodies. 

2.  Biblical  names. — The  OT  mentions  locusts 
under  at  least  nine  different  names.  These  are 
(1)  n3-)N  'arbch,  Ex  10^- i^-h.  w  Lv  IP-',  Dt  28^8,  Jg 
65  7'-,  1  K  8^^  2  Ch  628,  Job  39-«,  Ps  78^8  lOS^-*  \m-^, 
Pr  3027,  Jer  AQ-^,  Jl  P  2^5,  Nah  3'3- ".  (O)  ^^n 
hagab,  Lv  11-,  Nu  13^3,  2  Ch  7l^  Ec  12^,  Is  40". 
(3)  nyVo  sol'Cim,  Lv  11-.  (4)  h''.nn  hargol,  Lv  IP-'. 
(o)  ph^  yelek,  Ps  lOS^-',  Jer  5P^-27, 'jl  p  2-^,  Nah 
3i«-.  ■  (6)  S'Dn  hasU,  1  K  8^^  2  Ch  6-8,  Ps  78^^,  Is  33^ 
Jl  1^  2-5.  (7)  DiJ  gclzam,  Jl  P  2-^,  Am  49.  (8)  as, 
ai-i,  '313  geb,  gob,  gobai,  Is  33^  Am  7',  Nah  3".  (9) 
h^b^f  zelhzcd,  Dt  28^2_ 

It  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  know  if  these  various  names  correspond 
with  as  many  difierent  sj^ecies.  But  before  replj- 
ing  to  this  question,  {a.)  we  should  have  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  ancients,  the  E.isterns,  the  Hebrews 
in  particular,  Avere  capable  of  making  a  distinction 
similar  to  that  of  genus  and  sjiecies  used  by  modern 
scholars  ;  (i)  we  should  have  to  be  equally  certain 
that  Biblical  writers  employed  the  terms  in  their 
language  in  a  strict  and  rigorous  fashion  (a  thing 
wliich  even  modern  writers  do  not  always  do)  ;  and 
(r)  Ave  should  require  sufficient  data  to  enable  us 
to  assign  such  and  such  a  HebrcAv  name  to  such 
and  such  a  particular  species.  Now  these  tliree 
conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  may  Avell  seem  chimerical  to  demand  a  system- 
atic classification,  in  accordance  Avith  present  zoo- 
logical principles,  of  the  various  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  We  must  remember  that  Oriental 
languages,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  possess  a 
considerable  choice  of  synonyms  to  denote  one  and 
the  same  animal.  We  note  that  the  LXX  pro- 
ceeds on  no  reguliir  system.  It  translates  the 
HebrcAV  by  using  the  terms  aKpls,  (Spovxos,  Kd/xTrr;, 
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drreXajSos  (drreXe/Sos),  epvcrl^rj  (epiajjjSri),  dTTd.Kr]s, 
6(f>iofxd.xyis,  etc.,  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and,  it  would 
appear,  conjectural  manner,  without  taking  the 
least  care  always  to  ti'anslate  the  same  Hebrew 
by  the  same  Greek  word.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
version  of  Jerome  and  of  translations  into  modern 
languages.  The  EV  has  had  no  better  success 
Avith  its  varying  use  of  'locust,'  'grasshopper,' 
'  canker-worm,'  '  palmer-worm,'  '  caterpillar,'  and 
even  'beetle'  (for  hdgdb,  manifestly  a  false  trans- 
lation). 

We  must  also  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that 
the  various  terms  employed,  for  example,  by  Joel 
and  Nahum  refer  to  locusts  at  various  stages  in 
their  development.  The  fact  that  the  order  of  the 
four  terms  gdzdm,  ^arbch,  ydck,  hdsll  in  Jl  l*  is 
followed  in  2-°  by  the  order  \irbch,  yelek,  hdsll, 
fldzdin,  in  itself  disproves  this  theory.  Besides,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  development 
of  the  Ortliopterous  insect  four  stages  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  every  observer,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  insect  changes  very  little  from  moulting 
to  moulting.*  We  must  add  to  the  passages  of 
the  canonical  OT  cited  above  Jtli  2-'',  Wis  16^,  Sir 
43^^.  The  term  used  in  these  three  texts  is  dKpls ; 
tlie  Hebrew  Sirach  has  'arbch. 

The  names  that  the  Hebrew  language  gives  to 
locusts  prove  that  these  insects  Avere  peculiarly 
feared  {a)  on  account  of  their  great  numbers,  and 
(b)  on  account  of  their  voracity  and  their  power  of 
destruction.  In  fact,  ^arbeh  probably  goes  back  to 
a  root  meaning  to  be  numerous,  to  midtipUj.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  gdzdm,  hdsll,  ydck,  and  sol'dm  all 
have  the  sense  of  destruction  (literally  to  clip,  to 
cut,  to  devour,  to  swallow). f  The  sense  oigcb  (gob, 
gobai)  and  of  hdgdb  is  a  problem.  Hargol  appears 
to  signify  one  who  gallops,  and  zeldzcd  is  a  more 
harmless  term,  referring  to  the  hunnning  of  the 
locust's  wings,  or  rather  to  the  stridulation  it 
makes  when  it  is  at  rest  (a  word  akin  to  this  is 
used  to  denote  cymbals). 

3.  Locusts  in  the  OT. — In  the  books  of  the  OT 
the  locust  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  to  denote 
smallness  (Nu  13='^  Is  40-2),  lightness  (Ec  12^,  but 
the  passage  is  obscure  and  in  dispute),  and  great 
lunnbers  (Jg  6^  7^-,  Jer  46-^).  But,  as  a  rule,  when 
locusts  are  mentioned,  it  is  usually  as  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  or  as  food. 

The  former  of  these  last  two  usages  is  much  the 
more  frequent  in  the  OT.  Particularly  forcible, 
vivid,  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  destruc- 
tive poiver  of  the  locust  are  given  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Exodus,  Joel,  Amos,  and 
Nahum.  The  fear-inspiring  character  of  these  in- 
sect invaders,  as  they  advance  in  regular  companies 
(Pr  302'^),  is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  Locusts  are  a 
veritable  plague.  We  find  graphic  descriptions  in 
the  writings  of  travellers  or  residents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  such  as  Wilson,  Tristram,  Thomson,  Van- 
Lennep,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  in  various  coun- 
tries. Their  accounts  have,  among  others,  teen 
collected  by  Driver  [loc.  cit.  inf.).  Van-Lennep 
even  says  of  locusts  (p.  314)  that  '  their  voracity  is 
such  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broosa,  in  the 
year  1856,  an  infant  having  been  left  asleep  in  its 
cradle  under  some  shady  trees,  was  found  not  long 
after  partly  devoured  by  the  locusts.'  See  also  the 
singularly  graphic  passage  in  which  Thomson  relates 

*  Perhaps  one  might  instance,  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had 
noticed  the  successive  stages  of  development  in  the  locust,  the 
fact  that  in  Jer  5127  yelek  is  qualified  by  nCD  sdmdr  (EV 
'  rough ') :  this  might  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  insect  before  it  has  the  use  of  its  wings  ('?). 

t  It  is  striking  to  note,  in  view  of  these  names  of  serious  and  even 
terrible  import,  that  similar  insects  in  Europe  (the  Lociistidce) 
are  tricked  out  with  such  innocent  names  as  'grasshopper' 
(German,  Heuschrecke,  from  Heu,  'hay,'  and  the  old  word 
scricchan,  'to  leap';  in  French  sauterelle) ;  note  also  the 
German  Heupferd  and  the  Italian  cavaletta,  due  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  grasshopper's  head  to  a  horse's. 


his  jjersonal  experiences  (LB  ii.  p.  296  f.).  On  a 
sculptured  stone  found  at  Babylon  is  an  exact 
representation  (reproduced  in  Van-Lennep,  I.e.)  of 
two  locusts  devouring  a  bush.  The  present  writer 
has  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  and  Gadara,  locusts 
at  the  various  stages  of  development  devastating 
the  country  and  making  all  verdure  disapi)ear  in  an 
instant,  fie  has  also  been  a  witness  of  the  etibrts 
of  the  fellnhtn,  under  the  ilirection  of  the  officials 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  insects  by  lighting  along  their  track  fires  fed 
with  petroleum.  Another  device  is'  to  compel  the 
Bedawin,  proportionally  to  the  number  of  members 
of  each  family,  to  bring  in  a  fixed  weight  of  the 
eggs  or  larva-  of  locusts.  The  wind,  which  brings 
the  swarms  of  locusts,  also  drives  them  hither  and 
thither  (cf.  Ps  109^),  and  sometimes  carries  them 
into  the  sea  (Ex  10^^  Jl  2-o).  One  who  has  read, 
for  example,  Jl  1-2,  or  has  seen  Avitli  his  own  eyes 
the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  is  not  surprised  to  find 
in  Rev  9^"^^  this  insect  playing  an  apocalyptical 
part  and  accomplishing  a  mission  of  destruction. 

4.  Locusts  in  the  Gospels. — But  in  the  Gospels — 
with  which  this  Dictionary  is  princi^mlly  con- 
cerned— locusts  are  never  mentioned  as  devastating 
insects.  In  Mt  3'*  and  in  the  parallel  passage  Mk 
1^  they  appear  only  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  in 
this  character,  then,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  study 
them  here.  The  word  used  is  dKpis  ;  it  is  said  that 
John  the  Baptist  fed  on  '  locusts  and  wild  honey ' 
(see  art.  HoNEY).  An  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church  held  that  the  locusts  eaten  by 
the  Baptist  Avere  not  insects,  but  the  pods  or 
husks  of  a  tree,  the  carob  or  locust  tree  (C'crcdonia 
siliqua,  Arab,  khnrrub).  Curiously  enough,  this 
old  interpretation  has  l^een  resuscitated  in  our  OAvn 
times  by  Cheyne  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  cols.  2136,  2499), 
who  sees  in  the  locusts  of  John  the  Baptist  '  carob- 
beans,'  but  for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  us 
convincing.  In  fact,  locusts  are  a  well-knoAvn  food 
in  Eastern  countries.  Herodotus  mentions  this 
(iv.  172);  Thomson  says  (LB  \\.  p.  301):  'Locusts 
are  not  eaten  in  Syria  by  any  but  the  BedaAvin  on 
the  extreme  frontier.  By  the  natives,  locusts  are 
alA\-ays  spoken  of  as  a  very  inferior  article  of  food, 
and  regarded  by  most  Avith  disgust — to  be  eaten 
only  by  the  very  poorest  people.  John  the  Ba])tist, 
hoAvever,  Avas  of  that  class  ...  he  also  dAvelt  in 
"  the  Avilderness"  or  desert,  Avhere  such  food  Avas 
and  is  still  used.'  There  are,  according  to  travel- 
lers, several  Avays  of  preparing  locusts  for  food. 
'  The  Bedouins  eat  locusts,'  sa}^s  Burckhardt 
(p.  239),  '  Avhich  are  collected  in  great  quantities  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  After  having  been  roasted 
a  little  upon  the  iron  plate  on  Avhich  bread  is 
baked,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into 
large  sacks,  Avith  the  mixture  of  a  little  salt. 
They  are  neA'er  served  up  as  a  dish,  but  everyone 
takes  a  handful  of  them  Avhen  hungry.  The 
peasants  of  Syria  do  not  eat  locusts.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  fcAv  poor  fellahs  in  the  Haouran,  hoAvever, 
Avho  sometimes,  pressed  by  hunger,  make  a  meal  of 
them  ;  but  they  break  oil'  the  head  and  take  out 
the  entrails  before  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The 
Bedouins  SAvalloAv  them  entire.'  '  The  Avings  and 
legs  are  lopped  ofi'  the  body,'  says  AVilson  (p.  330), 
'  and  fried  Avith  salt  and  pepper.'  '  They  are 
roasted  and  eaten  as  butter  upon  loaves  of  l)read,' 
says  Van-Lennep  (p.  319),  'resembling  shrimps  in 
taste,  or  they  are  boiled  in  Avater  Avith  a  little  salt, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and,  being  depriA-ed  of  their 
Avings  and  legs,  are  packed  in  bags  for  use.  They 
are  beaten  to  a  poAvder,  Avhich  is  mixed  Avith  flour 
and  Avater,  made  into  little  cakes,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  Avhen  flour  is  scarce.  Dried 
locusts  are  generally  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Medina,  Bagdad,  and  even  Damascus. 
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Palgrave  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (p.  346),  '  Locusts 
are  here  an  article  of  food,  nay,  a  dainty,  and  a 
good  swarm  of  them  is  begged  of  Heaven  in  Arabia 
no  less  fervently  than  it  would  be  deprecated  in 
India  or  in  Syria.  .  .  .  When  boiled  or  fried  they 
are  said  to  be  delicious,  and  boiled  and  fried  accord- 
ingly they  are  to  an  incredible  extent.'  It  would 
appear  likewise,  to  judge  from  Thomson  (I.e.),  that 
occasionally  dried,  boiled,  or  fried  locusts  are  eaten 
M'ith  honey.  Even  horses  (Blunt,  ii.  p.  79)  and 
camels  (Daumas,  p.  258)  are  fed  on  locusts. 

The  Law  of  Israel,  which  strictly  forbade  the 
eating  of  creeping  things,  insects,  etc.,  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  locusts,  which  are  men- 
tioned under  four  difi'erent  names,  two  of  which 
{sol'mn  and  hargol)  are  found  only  in  this  one 
passage  (Lv  11^-).  The  Law  characterizes  them 
in  this  sentence :  '  Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  all 
winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth.' 

Literature. — Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  i.  pp.  34-36,  ii.  pp.  441- 
496  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  1822,  p.  238  f.,  Notes  on  the 
Bedouins,  1830,  p.  269  ;  William  Rae  Wilson,  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  2,  1824,  pp.  329-331  ;  Berggrfen,  Guide 
frangais-arabe,  1844,  p.  702  f.;  General  E.  Daumas,  Le  Grand 
Desert,  1856,  pp.  257-265;  Robinson,  £iJP»,  1867,  ii.  pp.  205, 
340  ;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  1869,  pp.  596-604  ;  Van-Lennep, 
Bible  Lands,  1875,  pp.  313-319  ;  Franz  Delitzsch,  Hoheslied  und 
Koheleth,  1S75,  Excursus  by  Wetzstein,  pp.  445-455  ;  Lady  Anne 
Blunt,  A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd",  1881,  i.  p.  94,  ii.  pp.  57  f.,  79; 
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269  f.;  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos  (Cumhr.  Bible  for  Schools),  1897, 
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2.  Modern  use  of  the  term  ;  (a)  of  Jesus'  Sayings  ;  (6)  of 
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5.  Conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  source. 

6.  Conclusions. 

Literature. 

1.  Ancient  use  of  the  term.—T\\e  Gr.  XoVia  is  the  plural  of 
koyiov  '  a  brief  utterance,'  '  apothegm,'  '  saying '  (so  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Ran.  969.  973).  According  to  Liddell-Scott  {Lex.) 
and  Meyer  (on  Ro  32),  Xoyiov  is  the  neuter  of  koyio;  =  '\eaxi\e(\,' 
'rational,'  and  hence  means  'a  wise  saying.'  More  correctly, 
according  to  Grimm-Thayer  and  others,  it  is  a  diminutive  of 
koyo;  'word,'  like  jiiiiXiov  from  ^i,3Xo;  'book,'  plur.  -r'a.  iSifi>.ia, 
'  the  (sacred)  books,'  Eng.  '  Bible.'  In  secular  writers  (Hero- 
dotus, Thucyd.,  Aristoph.,  et  al.)  it  is  applied  to  the  Divine 
oracles  (because  brief  utterances),  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  of 
Dodona,  of  Delphi,  etc.  The  same  connotation  of  sacred  utter- 
ances attaches  to  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  by  Philo  and  Josephus.  Thus  the  contents  of  the 
OT,  as  Divine  utterances,  are  called  t«  Xoyia  tou  8ioZ.  In  par- 
ticular the  Ten  Words  (Eng.  '  Ten  Commandments ')  are  called 
by  Philo  TO.  Si;ix  XoXix  (ed.  Mangey  ii.  p.  ISOff).  By  NT  writers 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  Scriptures  generally,  as  '  oracles '  of 
God,  or  to  individual  inspired  utterances  of  prophets,  pre- 
Christian  or  Christian  (Ac  T'^,  Ro  32,  He  512,  1  p  411).  In 
Ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age  t*  Xiyia.  tov  Bit>~6 
is  used  of  the  admonitions  of  God  in  Scripture  (Clem.  Rom.  ad 
Cor.  liii.  1,  in  parallel  with  x.1  Upxi  ypxtpxi),  and  t«  Xayia.  rou 
xvpimi,  or  simply  to.  xiyta.,  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  not  including 
embodj'ing  narrative.  So  especially  Polycarp  ad  Phil.  vii.  1, 
denouncing  heretics,  who  '  pervert  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  (t« 
Xcyiii.  Tov  xupiou)  to  their  own  lusts,  denying  that  there  is  either 
(bodily)  resurrection  or  (day  of)  judgment '  (cf.  Hegesippus  ap. 
Eus.  HE  II.  xxiii.  9) ;  and  Papias  {ap.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  39),  who 
interpreted  '  the  oracles  of  the  Lord '  {Xoyia,  xupixxx)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tradition  of  elders  who  had  been  followers  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Papias  the  Xoyia,  are  made  equivalent  to  '  the 
commandments  {IvtoXxi)  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,'  and 
stand  in  contrast  with  'alien  commandments'  {aXXoTpiaci  ivroXxi) 
of  heretical  teachers,  and  the  '  loquacity  sought  by  the  multi- 
tude '  {oux  citrTip  01  ToXXo'i  TM  TO.  !TdXXa  Xiyouiriv  'ixxipov).  The  true 
interpretation  of  these  logia  is  matter  of  tradition  transmitted 
through  (1)  the  Apostles,  (2)  the  Elders  '  the  disciples  of  these  ' 
{lege  ol  toutuv — sc.  tuv  tov  xvptov  ^jU}cHr,TMv — ^ua.6y,Tai  [see  AristiON- 
Aristo],  Iren.  Hcer.  v.  v.  1  ;  ol  Tpiir^vTipoi  [ol]  Tm  kToaTiiXmv 
fMcDriTxi,  Origen  ap.  Eus.  :  0/  hixhoxoi  t2v  kTocnoXui).  Compare 
Polycarp  (^.c),  '  Wherefore  leaving  the  vain  talk  {u,a.txioTv,T(iC)  of 
the  multitude  and  the  false  teachings  {■i^njho^i^a.a-y.a.Xiov;),  let  us 


turn  to  the  word  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  beginning' 

{tov  el  xp^Y;;  7}utv  rrxpochodivzx  Xoyov). 

At  a  much  later  time  the  term  t«  Xiiyioc.  is  applied  to  NT  Scrip- 
ture generally  in  the  same  sense  as  to  the  OT  (Ignatius,  adSmyrn. 
iii.  [longer  form  in  the  interpolated  matter]).  See  in  general 
Grimm-Thayer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Xcyiov,  and  Lightfoot,  Contemp. 
Rev.  for  Aug.  1875,  p.  399  ft.  On  Papias'  use  see  Hall,  Papias, 
1899.  p.  242. 

2.  The  modern  use  of  the  term  '  logia '  is  partly 
(a)  conformed  to  the  Patristic  application  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  conceived  as  '  brief  and  pithy 
apothegms'  (Justin  M.  A2iol.  xiv.)  of  sacred 
authority ;  partly  [b)  designates  a  compilation,  or 
compilations,  antecedent  to  or  parallel  with  the 
canonical  Gospels,  supposed  to  have  been  entitled 
or  called  to.  \6yia  ;  cf.  the  use  of  'Bible'  (Lat. 
Biblia  =  Ta  ^i^Xia),  to  mean  '  the  (sacred)  books'  of 
the  Canon. 

(a)  Of  the  former  (correct)  use  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  science  has  no  better  designation  for  the 
apothegms  of  Jesus  in  the  form  Avherein  tradition 
has  transmitted  them,  whether  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  as  uncanonical  agrcqjha.  The  connota- 
tion of  sacredness  in  the  designation  logion,  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  later  period  of  transmi.'-sion,  is 
not  inappropriate.  The  cherished  utterances  of 
Jesus  soon  obtained  such  currency  independently 
of  our  Gospels  (Ac  20^^,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  xiii.  1, 
xlvii.  7,  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  vii.  2)  as  rightly  to  deserve 
it.  The  term  is  appropriate  therefore  to  the  sacred 
apothegms  of  Jesus  as  preserved  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  independently.  As  against  the  simple 
\6yoL,  it  is  probably  a  later  form  involving  tacit 
comparison  with  the  (sacred)  precepts  of  the  OT. 
It  is  less  common  than  \6-/oi,  and  certainly  much 
less  applicable  to  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  where,  even  if  traditional  logia  are  em- 
bodied, dialogue,  the  favourite  form  for  philosojjhic 
and  religious  exposition,  predominates,  and  the 
traditionary  interest  is  subordinated  to  that  of 
exi^ounding  the  Evangelist's  Christology. 

[h)  The  use  of  '  Logia '  or  '  the  Logia '  to  designate 
a  certain  type  of  Go.spel-composition  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  discovery  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  of  papyri  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  in  which 
Sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  are  agglutinated  with 
no  more  of  narrative  framework  than  the  bare 
words,  '  Jesus  saith  '  (\4yei  'Irjaovs),  proves  that  such 
comjjilations  actually  circulated,  fulfilling  a  func- 
tion similar  to  the  Pirkc  A  both,  or  '  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers'  in  the  contemporary  and  earlier  Syna- 
gogue. But  the  later  discovered  superscription  of 
the  Oxja'hynchus  collection  itself  (published  1904) 
condemns  the  editors'  hasty  application  of  the  title 
A67ta  'lija-ov  to  the  fragment  of  1897,  by  using  the 
simj)le  X6yoi  {ol  toIol  oi  \6yoL,  k.t.X).*  There  is,  in  fact, 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  any  book  ever  received 
the  title  XSyia,  though  there  is  a  certain  signifi- 
cance in  the  use  of  the  word  by  Papias  and  Poly- 
carp interchangeably  with  \6yoi  to  designate  the 
precepts  of  Jesus,  whether  in  literary  embodiment 
or  otherwise.  For  Papias  these  precej^ts  are  '  com- 
mandments delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith  ' 
(ivToXai  Tji  iricTTeL  deSofxivaL),  and  hence  comparable 
with  '  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  Israel '  (eVto-- 
T€vdr]a-av  TO.  \6yia  rod  Oeov,  Ro  3-)  ;  but  he  refers  to 
just  the  same  precepts  as  Xdyoi,  Avhen  in  a  con- 
nected clause  he  declares  that  Peter  had  no  design 
oimaking  a,  sijnt a gma  oi  the  'sayings'  (ot'x  iba-n-ep 
(TiivTa^iv  Twv  KvpiaKdv  TTOiov/j.ei'os  Xdyuv).  Indeed,  in 
all  the  earlier  evidence  we  possess  of  the  formation 
of  such  sijntagmata,  the  expression  used  is  always 
Xoyoi,  and  never  Xdyia.  Thus,  besides  the  references 
already  given  to  Acts,  Clem.  Rom.  nd  Cor.,  and 
Polycarp  ad  Phil.,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  have 
two  references  to  'wholesome  words'  (vytaivovres 

*  This  of  course  is  ungrammatical.  The  editors  propose  to 
delete  the  first  oi.  Professor  Swete  prefers  to  read  oItoi  for  0! 
To'toi  (see  ExpT  xv.  [1904]  p.  490). 
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\6yoi.)  which  are  more  closely  defined  as  '  sayings 
of  the  faith  '  {\6yoL  rrjs  viaTews,  cf.  Papias,  evroXal 
TTJ  iria-rei  5e5o/x^yai)  '  of  the  excellent  teaching,'  and 
even  explicitly  as  '  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  (oi  \6yo(.  ttjs  Triarecos  kcll  Trjs  KoXiis  didaaKaXias, 
oi  vyiaivovTei  \6yoL  oi  tov  Kvpiov  rj/xQv  Irjcrov  Xptcrroii, 
Kai  7}  Kar  evaepeiav  OiSacrKoKla,  k.t.X.,  1  Ti  4^  6"*). 

^lore  important  for  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  name  to  be  applied  to  the  Matthtean 
sijntarima  are  the  structural  phenomena  of  the 
canonical  ]\It.,  to  be  discussed  later.  At  present 
we  note  only  that,  apart  from  the  Markan  nar- 
rative outline,  the  main  framework  of  this  Gospel 
consists  of  five  great  agglutinated  discourses,  each 
marked  ofi'  by  the  resumption  of  the  narrative  in 
a  stereotjq^ed  formula,  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Jesus  had  finished  these  Avords.'  In  this  formula 
the  expression  \6yoi  is  varied  only  by  the  exjires- 
sions  'parables'  and  'directions  to  the  Twelve,' 
where  the  context  requires  (IP  13®^),  while  the  final 
group  concludes  :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  Avhen  Jesus 
had  finished  all  these  words  '  {iravras  tovs  \6yovs 
TovTovs,  yit  26^),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative continues  :  '  he  said,  to  his  disciples.' 

In  view  of  this  earlier  evidence  it  is  manifestly 
unwarrantable  to  infer  from  the  use  by  Papias  of 
the  term  Xj7ia  alongside  of  \6yoL,  that  '  he  refers 
to  three  documents,  (1)  St.  Mark's  version  of  St. 
Peter's  teaching,  (2)  an  anonymous  collection  of 
Saijhiffs  of  the  Lord,  (3)  the  Login  of  St.  INIatthew' 
(K.  Lake,  Hihbert  Journ.  iii.  2  [Jan.  1905],  p.  337). 
Papias  is  defining  his  authority  for  '  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.'  If  he 
refers  to  these  now,  with  1  Ti  4"  6^  as  '  sayings,' 
of  which  Peter  might  have  -n\a,Ae  b,  syntagma  hwt 
did  not,  and  now,  with  Polj'carp  ad  Phil,  vii.,  as 
'  oracles,'  of  which  Matthew  did  make  a  syntagma, 
the  difierence  is  only  that  in  the  latter  embodi- 
ment they  seemed  to  him  comparable  with  the 
'  oracles  of  God '  given  to  Israel  (Ac  7^^  Ro  3-,  He 
5'-,  1  P  411). 

The  relatively  late  date  of  Papias  (145-160  A.D.) 
makes  it  certain  that  for  him,  if  not  already  for 
Polycarp,  to.  Xoyia  meant  the  jirecepts  of  Jesus  as 
embodied  in  narrative  Gospels,  pre-eminently  in 
canonical  Matthew.  In  later  authorities,  who 
take  over  the  tradition,  the  term  is  gradually 
extended  to  cover  the  embodying  narrative  as 
well,  until  with  Irenanis  and  Tertullian  the  Divine 
utterance  is  coextensive  with  the  canonical  Gospel 
('  ait  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  Matthfeum,'  applied  by 
Irenseus  to  utterances  of  the  Evangelist).  Whether 
at  a  stage  anterior  to  its  adoption  by  Papias  the 
tradition  regarding  the  X67ia  had  a  narrower  ap- 
plication, must  be  settled  by  a  consideration  of  the 
expression  in  its  context. 

3.  Tradition  on  transmission  of  the  Sayings. — 
The  fragments  from  the  preface  (irpooiixLov)  of 
Papias'  work  in  five  books,  entitled  Exposition(s  ?) 
of  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  as  given  by  Eusebius 
(HE  III.  xxxix.  2.  16),  are  closely  related  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  passage  already  referred  to  in 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  Papias'  earlier  contem- 
])orary  and  friend.  As  regards  the  '  command- 
ments '  which  Papias  sought  to  hear  and  to 
expound  as  '  oracles,'  the  fragment  states  as  a 
tradition  (probably  from  the  same  authority,  '  John 
the  Elder,'  who  gave  that  regarding  Mark)  that 
'  ^latthew  made  a  compend  (o-werd^aro,  v. I.  avveypd- 
\j/aTo)  of  the  logia  in  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic  ?) 
tongue,  and  every  man  translated  them  as  he  was 
able.'  For  Papias,  and  a  fortiori  for  the  later 
authorities  who  repeat  the  tradition  in  partly 
independent  foi'ms,  it  was  a  testimony  to  our 
canonical  Matthew.  This  to  them  represented  the 
syntagma  of  which  the  tradition  spoke,  though  it 
was  admitted  not  to  be  identical  with  it.  That 
was  in  '  Hebrew,'  this  in  Greek.     Possibly  a  differ- 


ence of  contents  as  regards  the  narrative  frame- 
work was  also  recognized,  since  Papias  has  no 
scruple  in  contradicting  Mt  27'''^"  (cf.  Lightfoot- 
Harmer,  Apost.  Fathers,  Frgt.  xviii. ),  and  Jerome 
recognizes  the  independence  of  what  he  reganled 
as  the  ipsum  Hebraieuin,  and  which  was  in  his  day 
'  called  by  most  the  authentic  Gospel  of  Matthew,' 
by  translating  it  anew  into  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
Surviving  fragments,  however,  prove  this  work, 
the  so-called  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
have  been  anotlier  and  much  later  product.  In 
Papias'  time  the  Hebrew  syntagma  had  disap- 
peared from  use  {7)pfj.r}veva£v),  if  ever  known  in  his 
region  ;  his  idea  of  its  relation  to  canonical  ]Mt. 
was  probably  as  vague  as  his  successors'.  He 
valued  the  tradition  because  it  gave  him  Apostolic 
authority  for  the  Gospel  on  which  he  relies  in  all 
known  instances  for  his  logia  of  the  Loi'd  (Frgt. 
xi.  ibid,  is  not  related,  as  Lightfoot  supposed,  to 
Lk  10'^,  but  to  Mt  12--"-^;  see  Heads  against  Cains, 
Frgt.  v.,  and  cf.  Apollinaris,  Frgt.  ii.  in  Chron. 
Pasch.).  It  also  gave  him  a  convenient  explana- 
tion for  their  variation  of  form  in  the  Greek 
Gospels  current  in  his  own  day  (Mt.,  Lk. )  ;  both 
went  back  to  a  common  Apostolic  original,  but 
were  more  or  less  perfectly  translated. 

4.  Criticism  of  the  tradition.  —Modern  critics 
attriliute  great  value  to  the  tradition  reported  by 
Papias,  partly  becav^se  of  its  inapplicaljility  to 
canonical  Mt. ,  which  shows  it  to  be  in  his  hands 
an  heirloom,  not  a  manufactuie  ;  partly  Ijecause  it 
is  independently  attested  ;  partly  because  it  seems 
to  be  connected  internally  with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Mark  explicitly  ascribed  to  '  the  Elder ' 
(John  of  Jerusalem  [d.  A.D.  117]),  and  in  that 
relation  becomes  both  intelligible  and  historically 
probable  in  view  of  known  conditions  in  the  Pales- 
tinian Church. 

Its  inapplicability  to  canonical  Mt.  appears  in 
that  our  Mt.  is  not  a  translation,  whether  from 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ;  not  (strictly)  a  syntagma  of 
the  Oracles ;  and,  as  concerns  derivation  from 
immediate  'followers  of  the  Lord,'  less  authentic 
in  its  'order'  than  Mk.,  since  practically  its 
entire  historical  outline  is  borrowed  from  our 
Second  Gospel  with  arbitrary  alteration  (in  chs. 
1-14)  of  the  order  (see  the  Introductions  to  NT). 
The  tradition  is  also  attested,  however,  by  Pan- 
tfenus  (ajj.  Eus.  HE  V.  x.  3),  Irenseus,  Origen, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 
phylact,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus.  Not  all  of  these  can  have  derived  all 
their  data  from  Papias,  so  that  the  tradition 
cannot  be  his  invention,  although  he  clearly 
adapts  it  to  his  own  use  (cf.  ws  ^<f>r}v  in  the  Mk. 
fragment,  referring  probably  to  an  inference  of 
his  own  from  1  P  5'^  [Eus.  HE  II.  xv.  2,  III.  xxxix. 
16].  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  tradition 
itself  indicates  a  close  relation  to  the  testimony  of 
'the  Elder'  as  to  Mk.,  and  agrees  with  known 
conditions  in  the  Palestinian  Church. 

(«)  Holsten  has  pointed  out  [Drei  urspr.  Evang., 
ad  init.)  that  the  original  motive  of  the  ]Mark 
fragment  is  apologetic  and  harmonistic.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  incompleteness  and  lack  of  system 
in  Mk.  by  contrast  with  some  other  writing  which 
could  be  regarded  as  a  complete  avvra^Ls  tCiv  KvpiaicZv 
\6yu3v.  No  such  compendium  did  Mark  make,  but 
only  a  transcript  of  certain  discourses  of  Peter, 
accurate  and  complete  so  far  as  secondary  testi- 
mony could  go,  but  suffering  from  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  one  who  had  been  a  follower,  not  of 
the  Lord  (like  Matthew),  but,  'as  I  (Papias)  said, 
of  Peter,  afterward.'  The  result  was  a  mingled 
account  of  narratives  about  Christ,  now  a  saying, 
now  something  done  (^  Xex^eira,  ^  irpaxQivra), 
incomplete  [ivLa,  Sera  epLvrj/jiovevaev)  and  without 
system  {ov  /xivToi  rd^ei),  because  Peter's  preaching, 
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Mark's  only  source  of  knowledge,  had  brought  out 
the  material  in  such  irregular  urder  as  the  occasion 
demanded  {Trpbs  ttiv  xpe^ac). 

Our  lirst  concern  must  be  with  the  motive  of 
this  conception  of  Mk.,  reserving  the  question  of 
its  historicity.  Clearly,  while  unwilling  to  reject 
the  narrative  Gospel,  it  contends  for  the  superi- 
ority of  some  other,  whose  characteristics  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  what  is  denied  to  its  rival.  This 
authority  of  superior  standing  in  the  region  whence 
Papias  obtained  his  traditions  (Palestine)  emanated 
from  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self, not  (like  Mark)  of  an  Apostle.  It  was  more 
complete,  and  afforded  a  systematic,  not  neeessarily 
chronological,  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  words 
[<rvvTa^t.v  tGiv  tov  Kvpiov  \6ywv,  crvvera^ev  to,  \6yi.a,  ov 
IxivTOL  rd^ei)  serviceable  to  those  in  search  of  the 
'commandments  given  by  the. Lord  to  the  faith.' 
For,  as  soon  as  the  general  point  of  view  is  con- 
sidered, the  real  significance  of  the  complaint 
against  Mk.,  so  puzzling  to  modern  critics,  and 
perha]3S  not  clear  to  Papias  himself,  becomes  in- 
telligible. The  deficient  rd^is  of  Mk.  is  explained 
by  the  contrasting  statements  regarding  Peter  and 
Matthew  respectively,  the  former  of  whom  did 
not  aim  at  a  avvra^iv  tujp  KvpiaKu>v  Xoywv  [v. I. 
Xoyiwv],  whereas  the  latter  actually  made  such  a 
comiiend  {ffwerd^aTo  [v. I.  avfeypafaro]  rd  \6yia). 
The  two  fragments  are  parts  of  a  single  tradition, 
and  the  general  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  church 
to  which  the  Gospel  was  primarily  a  new  Torah, 
wherein  the  object  of  system  (rd^is)  is  complete- 
ness in  presenting  '  the  commandments  given  to 
the  faith.'  The  historian  -  evangelist's  idea  of 
'  order '  as  chronological  sequence  in  the  biography 
(Kade^TJs  Lk  P)  is  not  that  in  consideration.  In 
short,  the  tradition  of  Papias  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  Palestinian  Church  towaixls  the  rival  claims 
of  its  own  autochthonous  JNIatthcean  tradition, 
and  the  Petrine  or  Roman.  It  aims  to  adjust  the 
two  with  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
while  holding  to  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
just  as  the  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  21) 
adjusts  the  secondary  Petrine  to  its  own  primary 
authority,  the  Johannine  (Asiatic). 

Looked  at  thus,  from  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested by  its  own  internal  relations,  the  tradition 
of  Papias  becomes  not  only  intelligible  but  prob- 
able. It  defines  (no  doubt  correctly)  the  primary 
authority  for  the  Xdyia  /ci'pta/cd  which  Papias  pro- 
posed to  expound  in  the  light  of  the  traditional 
authorities.  If  the  Gospel  of  Lk.  does  not  come 
into  Papias'  consideration,  and  Mk.  is  treated  as 
quite  subordinate,  it  is  because  the  object  in  view- 
is  the  ivToKal  delivered  by  the  Lord,  and  tradition 
and  Church  usage  were  at  one  in  pointing  to  Mat- 
thew as  the  fountain-head  for  such  purposes. 

Nor  does  the  tradition  stand  alone  in  its  dis- 
tinction of  syntagmata  of  the  Logia  of  the  Lord 
from  Gospels  of  the  Markan  type.  Ac  P  refers 
to  its  author's  '  former  treatise '  as  relating  what 
'Jesus  began  ))oth  to  do  and  to  teach'  (irouZv  re 
/cat  5i8daKeiv),  thereby  properly  classing  Lk.  with 
Mk.  and  similar  Gos[)els  made  up  of  '  both  works 
and  teachings '  (r)  XexdevTa  ?)  irpaxdeuTa).  More- 
over, the  implied  distinction  from  si/ntagmata  of 
the  Sayings  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in 
a  church  whose  institutions  and  traditions  were 
almost  invariably  based  on  the  practice  of  the 
Synagogue.  The  teaching  of  the  Synagogue  was 
divided  into  (1)  Halarha,  i.e.  'the  Way,'  authori- 
tative applications  of  the  Mosaic  law,  precepts  of 
Wia,  i\xi(i  (2)  Haggada,  i.e.  '  tales,' unauthoritative 
preaching,  based  mainly  on  OT  narrative.  Just 
so  in  the  primitive  Palestinian  Church  we  soon 
find  two  types  of  Gospel  composition — (1)  the  cate- 
chetic,  for  the  converted,  generally  connected  with 
the  name  of  Matthew.     Then  (2)  the  evangelistic. 


for  the  unconverted,  similarly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Peter.  To  the  latter  tyi>e  would  belong 
the  '  testimony  of  the  cross '  (t6  fxaprvpLou  rod 
aravpov)  rejected  by  tlie  opponents  of  Polycarp 
(I.e.);  to  the  former  not  only  the  'Sayings  of  the 
faith  '  or  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (1  Ti  4"  6^)  compiled 
by  Matthew  and  others,  but  examples  of  Christian 
catechesis,  such  as  the  little  manuals  of  ethics  or 
'  teachings  of  baptisms '  which  survive  to  us  under 
such  titles  as  '  the  Two  Ways,'  or  the  '  Teaching  ' 
(Ai5ax77,  ALoaa-KaXia)  of  the  Apostles.  These  were 
primarily  of  Jewish  origin,  and  were  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  neopliytes  and  catechumens. 
Such  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Preaching 
of  Peter,  of  the  apologetic  or  evangelistic  tyjie,  are 
clearly  addressed  to  the  unconverted,  and  if  we  go 
back  to  the  examples  furnished  in  Acts  of  this 
evangelistic  preaching,  still  attributed  to  '  Peter,' 
we  may  identify  the  already  stereotyped  outline 
of  Synoptic  story  in  Ac  10'^'^"^\  the  so-called  '  lesser 
Gospel  of  Mark.'  Long  ago  the  resemlilance  of 
this  Synoptic  outline  to  the  haggaclic  type  was 
observed  by  Jewish  scholars  such  as  Wunsclie  and 
Hirsch.  Both  tyi)es  accordingly  wei'e  current  in 
the  Palestinian  Church.  We  might,  in  fact,  pre- 
suppose it  from  the  nature  of  the  situation.  But 
both  would  not  there  be  equally  esteemed.  The 
indigenous  product,  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  church  more  given  to  the  perpetuation  than  to 
the  juopagation  of  the  gospel,  a  church  wlere 
Jesus  was  pre-eminently  the  '  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses,'  giver  of  '  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,'  would 
be  the  authoritative  syntagma  of  the  Lord's  Say- 
ings, halarhic  in  the  fundamental  sense  of  the 
term.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Preaching  oj 
Peter,  imported  probably  from  Eome,  would  be 
received  ;  but  it  would  stand  upon  the  lower  foot- 
ing of  haggaclic  narrative.  The  lateness  of  the 
combination  is  attested  not  only  by  the  reluctance 
manifest  in  the  tradition,  but  by  the  fact  that 
when  Mk.  was  added  to  the  ^Iattha;an  syntagma, 
the  editor  had  so  little  else  to  add. 

The  correspondence  of  Papias'  tradition  of  the 
Matthcean  syntagma  with  known  Palestinian  con- 
ditions is  strongly  confirmatory  both  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself  and  of  that  interpretation  of  it  which 
emphasizes  the  distinction  between  catechetic  works 
and  Gospels  of  the  evangelistic  type.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gospels  which  continued  to  circu- 
late in  Palestine  independently  of  the  canonical 
four  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius, 
that,  while  they  confiate  material  drawn  from  the 
Greek  Gospels  with  their  own,  they  continue  to 
represent  their  tradition  in  all  cases  as  delivered 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  (Preuschen,  Antilcgomcna, 
Frgs.  2.  3.  12  of  Er.  Hcbr.  and  6  of  Ev.  Naz.). 

(6)  The  internal  evidence  of  our  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  question  of  the 
historicity  and  meaning  of  the  tradition.  Here  we 
have  only  to  subtract  the  material  coincident  Avitli 
Mk.  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively,  to  see  that 
what  is  left  is  in  Lk.  to  a  great  extent,  in  ]\It. 
almost  exclusively,  a  mass  of  discourse-material, 
much  of  it  reproduced  in  common  by  the  two. 
So  convincing  is  this  general  result  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  representations  of  early  tradition  to 
the  actual  structure  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  that 
since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher  the  .so -called 
'two-document'  theory  of  the  Synoptic  (4osiicls, 
which  rests  upon  it,  has  won  wider  and  wider 
assent,  and  is  to-day  in  its  general  outline  an 
almost  universally  accepted  canon  of  criticisnr  (see 
art.  Gospels).  Synoptic  tradition  consists  in  the 
main  of  the  Markan  story,  filled  out  and  expanded 
by  masses  of  discourse-material  which  are  other- 
wise almost  devoid  of  historical  setting. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  significant  ditt'erence  in 
result  when  the  subtraction  is  made  from  Mt.  and 
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when  it  is  made  from  Luke.  Subtract  Mk.  from 
Mt.  and  the  narrative  material  which  remains  is 
exceedingly  meagre  in  amount,  somewhat  apocry- 
phal in  character,  and  unconnected  with  any  other 
source.  It  includes  the  Genealogy  and  Birth- 
stories  (chs.  1.  2),  Peter's  Avalking  on  the  sea 
(14-8-31),  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (H^^'^'),  and 
a  few  traits  in  the  story  of  the  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection— the  suicide  of  Judas  {21'^''^^),  Pilate's  wife's 
dream,  and  his  washing  of  his  hands  (vv.^^--^),  the 
earthquake  (w.^^-'^),  watch  at  the  tomb  (vv. *-■'"' 
28ii-i^),  and  appeai'ance  to  the  women  and  to  the 
Eleven  in  Galilee  (289-i»-  i^-^o).  A  few  other  ap- 
parent Mattha^an  additions  to  the  narrative  of 
Alk.  ai"e  illusive.  The  story  of  the  centurion's  son 
jg5-io.  i3j  jg  the  one  great  exception  in  character  and 
attestation,  being  shared  not  only  by  Lk.  (1'-'^^),  but 
even  by  Jn.  (4:^^-^'^).  The  real  surplus  of  Mt.  over 
Mk.  consists  pre-eminently  in  great  aggregations 
of  (^i^coztrse-material,  grouped  in  the  live  princi- 
pal masses  already  referred  to.  These  groups  of 
agglutinated  'Ko'yoi  consist  of  (1)  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (chs.  5-7),  showing  tlie  new  Way  of  Right- 
eousness ;  (2)  the  Mission  of  tlae  Disciples  (ch.  10), 
showing  the  duty  of  Witness  -  bearing  ;  (3)  the 
Parables  (ch.  13),  treated  as  fulfilling  the  Scripture 
Is  iy''^-  against  a  generation  which  had  rejected 
both  the  Baptist  and  Christ  ;  (4)  Rules  of  conduct 
towards  brethren  in  'the  church'  (ch.  18);  (5) 
Warnings  of  the  Judgment  (ch.  25)  attached  to 
the  eschatological  chapter  (24)  parallel  to  Mk  13. 
Each  of  the  five  groups  is  marked  oft'  by  the 
formula  nal  eyivero  ore  iriXeaev  6  'ItjctoCs,  k.t.\., 
wliere  the  narrative  is  resumed  ;  but  groups  (3) 
and  (5)  are  enlarged  by  prefixing  the  two  denunci- 
atory sections  (chs.  11-12  and  23),  which  are  unac- 
companied by  the  formula,  and  expand  the  total 
number  of  discourses  to  seven  (cf.  the  seven  par- 
ables of  ch.  13,  seven  woes  of  ch.  23,  seven  petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  expanded  from  five  of  Lk. ). 
Thus  our  First  Gospel,  minus  the  Markan  bio- 
graphic outline  and  the  few  late  narrative  accre- 
tions, really  consists  of  a  systematic  compendium 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  once  framed  in  the 
favourite  pentad  structure  of  Torah,  Psalm-book, 
and  the  Christian  Aidaxv,  but  later  expanded  to  a 
sevenfold  form. 

The  same  process  applied  to  Lk.  yields  a  very 
dilierent  but  equally  enlightening  result.  The 
subtraction  of  JNIk.  leaves  a  much  more  consider- 
able narrative  element,  including,  besides  the 
Centurion's  Son,  a  whole  series  of  incidents  else- 
where unknown,  of  kindred  animus.  Such  are  the 
Penitent  Harlot  and  Penitent  Thief,  Zacchajus,  the 
Ministering  Women,  the  Samaritan  Leper,  the 
Crooked  Woman,  the  Widow  of  Nain.  But  more 
important  than  the  new  incidents  is  a  series  of 
paral)les  and  teachings  in  the  same  vein,  of  which 
the  Prodigal  Son,  Good  Samaritan,  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  Pharisee  and  Publican,  are  examples. 
The  so-called  Infancy  chapters  of  Luke  show  the 
same  favour  towards  the  lowly,  and  partake  other- 
wise to  so  high  a  degree  of  the  linguistic  and 
stylistic  peculiarities  of  this  material,  that  we  must 
either  suppose  Luke  to  have  had  at  command  a 
'  special  source '  equally  abundant  in  narrative- 
and  discourse-material,  and  characterized  by  the 
humanitarian  interest  so  manife.st  here,  or  else 
ascribe  to  him  an  extremely  one-sided  selection 
froTu  a  much  more  copious  stream  of  tradition 
tlian  would  seem  probable  from  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Thus  the  great  outstanding  difference  in 
structure  between  the  non- Markan  element  in  Mt. 
and  in  Lk.  is  that  in  the  former  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  \6yoL,  arranged  in  groups  as  such  ; 
whereas  in  Lk.  the  logian  material  does  not  stand 
apart  from  narrative,  but  is  connected  with  and 
framed  into  a  narrative  independent  of   Mk.  and 


found  in  no  other  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  combina- 
tion of  discourse  with  narrative  in  Lk.  is  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  a  mere  adaptation  by  the  Evan- 
gelist of  logian  material  to  narrative  settings  of 
his  own  composition.  There  ai'e  examples  (I4I"'')  of 
such  fictitious  settings,  but  who  would  dream  of 
so  describing  the  incident  of  the  Repentant  Harlot 
(Lk  7^s-50)^  which  forms  the  setting  of  the  parable 
of  the  Two  Debtors  ?  No  explanation  will  here 
suffice  but  an  admission  that  narrative  and  dis- 
coui'se  have  come  down  together  from  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  sources.  The  same  conclusion 
must  be  reached  when  the  relation  of  this  '  pre- 
canonical  Luke '  to  Mk.  and  to  the  added  sections 
of  Mt.  (11  f.  and  23)  is  studied  (see  art.  Wisdom). 
Priority  will  be  found  to  belong  in  both  cases  to 
the  Lukan  source. 

Luke's  distribution  of  his  discourse  -  material 
under  various  heads  of  narrative  description,  and 
his  disposition  of  the  non-Markan  material  at  vari- 
ous points  of  a  shorter  and  longer  journey  (Lk 
gi2_§3  95i_i8i4)^  indicate  in  what  sense  we  should 
take  his  proposal  to  Avrite  '  in  order '  (/ca^e^^s,  P). 
He  aims,  like  the  historian  that  he  is,  at  clirono- 
logical  sequence  ;  but  certainly  not  without  some 
better  authority  than  his  own  conjecture.  For 
while  his  discourse-material  is  sometimes  without 
true  connexion,  it  has  a  basis  of  order  which  indi- 
cates that,  in  the  region  whence  this  Gospel  is 
derived,  narrative  and  teaching  had  been  combined 
at  a  much  earlier  time  and  with  better  resources 
than  in  our  Matthew. 

Critics  who  have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
Lofjia  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  unfortunately 
neglected  this  fundamental  distinction,  reconstruct- 
ing their  ultimate  source,  without  regard  for  the 
difference  in  type  (with  Mt  28-'*  cf.  Lk  l\  Ac 
P),  from  the  mere  coincidence  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
in  a  certain  jiart  of  the  discourse-material.  This 
ultimate  source,  however,  cannot  be  reached  from 
the  side  of  Lk.  without  first  taking  account  of  the 
so-called  '  special  source '  from  which  some  ele- 
ments seem  to  have  passed  into  Mt.  (e.g.  S^'^-  4'^'^^ 
gi9-34  g5-io  111-27)^  and  can  even  be  shown  with  great 
probability  to  have  affected  canonical  Mk.  (With 
Mk  P-  5f-,  cf.  Lk  72^--'-  ^^^-  ;  with  Mk  l'^  Lk  4-"'^ ; 
with  Mk  21-22,  Li^  733f.  .  ^yith  Mk  3-2-3o,  Lk  U'^--^^; 
with  Mk  71-2^  Lk  lP^-^\  Comparison  with  Mt. 
will  in  all  these  cases  prove  dependence  by  Mk. 
upon  the  source  more  fully  recoverable  from  Mt. 
and  Lk.).  But  the  elements  most  naturally  to  be 
sought  in  a  purely  logian  common  source,  such  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables,  dis- 
play a  very  different  degree  of  resemblance  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  respectively.  Instead  of  the  exact  verbal 
identity  of  long  sentences  in  the  sections  outside 
the  Mattha-an  pentad,  there  is  within  it  for  the 
most  part  an  extreme  divergence  from  the  Lukan 
parallels.  In  general  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  from  this  material  any  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  Logia  on  the  part  of  our 
Third  Evangelist. 

5.  Conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  source. — 
Lost  works  have  nevertheless  been  so  frequently 
reconstructed  in  modern  times  by  process  of  ex- 
traction from  later  documents  into  which  they  had 
been  independently  incorporated,  as  to  otter  a 
standing  challenge  in  this  supreme  instance  of 
the  Matthajan  Logia.  If  Krawutzky  (to  cite  a 
single  example)  could  reconstruct  the  Teaching  of 
the  Txoelve  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Apostolic  Epitome,  in  advance  of  its  discovery  by 
Bryennios,  Avhy  should  not  our  First  and  Third 
Gospels  yield  up  out  of  their  common  discourse- 
material  the  substance  of  the  lost  Logia  ?  There 
have  been  thus  far  but  two  notable  attempts  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Wendt's  Lchre  Jesu  (1886) 
presents  in    the   first   (untranslated)   volume    the 
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author's  attempted  reconstruction  from  Mt.  and 
Lk.  of  the  (Greek)  Logia  of  Matthew.  Unfortu- 
nately no  account  is  taken  of  tlie  third  factor, 
Luke's  'special  source,'  which  certainly  ali'orded 
much  discourse-material  not  likely  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  MattluBan  Zo;7t«,  and  may  even 
have  contained  all  that  Luke  shares  with  Matthew. 
Equally  unfortunate  was  the  failure  to  distinguish 
the  difference  in  point  of  view  between  a  ^sijn- 
tagma  of  the  Lord's  commandments '  in  which 
'order'  must  be  topical,  and  a  Si-qyriaL^  Kade^rjs 
such  as  Luke's,  where  the  \6yoi.  are  \6yoi  ttjs  xap'^o? 
(Lk  4"-)  illustrative  of  the  message  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.  The  problem  must  not  be  treated  as  if  a 
mere  question  of  arithmetic  :  Elements  common 
to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  minus  Mk.  =the  Logia.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field,  Wendt  deserves  credit  for  his 
work,  but  a  process  so  simple  could  not  be  expected 
to  solve  so  complicated  a  problem.  Wendt  him- 
self could  find  no  place  for  a  non-Markan  5Lr}y7)(ns 
such  as  the  Centurion's  Son,  Lk  7'--^''  =  Mt  ^^■'^^= 
Jn  4^8-5^,  which  could  not  naturally  be  connected 
with  the  Matthfean  Logia,  but  falls  into  place  at 
once  when  account  is  taken  of  its  relation  to  the 
Lukan  context.  Wendt's  results  were  not  un- 
justly pronounced  '  a  he.ap  of  interesting  ruins, 
without  beginning,  without  conclusion,  without 
connexion '  (Resch). 

A  much  more  elaborate  and  detailed  analysis  is 
that  of  Alfred  Resch,  Die  Logia  Jesu  nach  clem 
griechischen  und  hebrdischen  Text  iciederhergestellt, 
Leipzig,  1898  (Hebrew  text  separately  v.'^^l  nn^in  nsp 
;  nvcrr  5;w.'  'in'n,  to.  Xoyia  'It/ctoO).  Here  the  attempt 
is  made  to  restore  the  original  Apostolic  source 
not  only  in  tiie  Gi'eek  form  assumed  to  be  utilized 
in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  but  to  retranslate  into 
the  Hebrew  (sic)  assumed  to  have  been  emjiloyed  by 
the  Apostle  as  the  classical  religious  language  in 
preference  to  the  colloquial  Aramaic  spoken  by 
Jesus  Himself.  Resch  brings  to  his  task  an  im- 
mense amount  of  learning  and  patience,  especially 
in  the  accumulation  of  all  possible  (and  many  im- 
jjossible)  traces  of  extra-canonical  logia.  Unfortu- 
nately the  process  is  again  vitiated,  not  only  by 
an  extremely  indiscriminate  use  of  unsifted  ma- 
terial, but  by  highly  uncritical  assumptions.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  fatal  is  that  the  order  of  Lk. 
must  be  nearest  that  of  the  Logia,  because,  in  Resch's 
judgment,  nearest  the  historical ;  Avhile  another, 
wherein  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  B.  Weiss, 
attributes  to  the  Logia  the  features  of  a  narrative- 
Gospel.  As  will  be  apparent  from  our  criticism  of 
the  tradition,  and  criticism  of  canonical  Mt.,  all 
the  evidence  we  possess  should  commend  precisely 
the  reverse  principle.  The  Apostolic  syntagma  of 
Matthew  was  not  a  narrative,  and  cannot  have  had 
a  historian's  order,  and  the  structure  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively  shows  that  in  the  one  case  the 
halachic,  in  the  other  the  haggadic,  principle  Avas 
predominant  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
Resch's  gathering  of  the  material  was  indispens- 
able. His  renewed  consideration  of  the  careful 
and  scrupulous  work  of  B.  Weiss  (Matthdusevan- 
gelium,  1876 ;  Markusevangclium,  1872)  looking 
toward  an  Apostolic  (?)  source  utilized  in  common 
by  these  Gospels,  did  better  justice  to  another 
factor  not  to  be  neglected,  namely,  use  of  the 
Logia  (?)  in  Mk.  ;  and  his  tracing  of  the  tradition 
of  Mattha^an  authorship  to  a  direct  claim  embodied 
in  at  least  one  of  the  early  Palestinian  Gospels 
(Ev.  Naz.  Erg.  6  [Preusch.'\  ak  rbv  Mardaiov),  are 
'jontributions  of  permanent  service.  The  experi- 
ence of  both  Wendt  and  Resch,  hoAvever,  should 
warn  against  indiscriminate  combination  of  Mt. 
and  Lk. ,  without  regard  for  the  structural  evidence 
of  the  Gospels  as  Ave  have  them,  or  even  for  the 
avoAved  purpose  of  the  Third  Evangelist  him- 
self. 


Besides  Wendt  and  Resch,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  disposition  of  material  in  the  Greek 
Si/nopticon  of  A.  Wright,  who  devotes  Division  2 
of  his  presentation  to  material  supposedly  derived 
from  the  Xo^-irt  of  MattheAv.  The  arbitrariness  of 
the  dealing  Avitli  the  Lukan  material  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  two  supplementary  divisions 
Avhich  follow.  The  Avork  is  unfortunately  affected 
by  inadmissible  presuppositions  regarding  oral 
tradition. 

6.  Conclusions.  —  These  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  folloAving  outline  : — 

(1)  The  term  logia  Avas  applied  to  the  Sayings 
of  Jesus  early  in  the  2nd  century  by  those  who 
held  them  as  Divine  utterances,  but  not  as  dis- 
placing the  earlier  \6yoi. 

(2)  The  same  individuals  report  a  tradition  of 
Palestinian  derivation  which  contrasts  the  Markan 
type  of  Gospel  Avith  another,  of  Mattlu-ean  origin, 
consisting  of  sijntagmata,  of  the  Sayings. 

(3)  Our  present  representative  of  the  Matthaian 
tradition,  disembarrassed  of  its  Markan  frame- 
Avork,  displays  this  type-form,  combining  tiie 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  five  agglutinations  of  Chris- 
tian precepts  corresponding  to  the  five  books  of  the 
Torah. 

(4)  Our  Third  Evangelist  presents  the  discourse- 
material  Avhich  he  holds  in  common  Avith  j\It.  from 
the  historical  point  of  vicAV,  and  seems  to  have 
received  it  in  a  collection  Avherein  narrative  and 
discourse  Avere  intermingled  from  the  first,  tiie 
agglutination  being  effected  Avith  an  eye  to  illus- 
trate Jesus'  mission  of  grace  rather  than  to  form  a 
neAv  Torah  (see  art.  Wisdom). 

(5)  If  the  actual  Avork  of  the  Apostle  MattheAv 
(Matthias?)  be  not  too  remote  for  recover}-,  it 
should  be  sought  primarily  in,  or  rather  under,  the 
accumulated  aggregations  of  logian  material  in  the 
five  discourse  groups  of  our  First  Gospel,  Avith 
secondarj'  comparison  of  the  added  groups  (chs.  3  f . 
11  f.  23)  Avhich  have  special  affinity  by  language 
and  content  Avith  Lk. ,  together  Avith  the  rest  of 
the  Lukan  material.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Mattha^an  syntagma  can  have  been  lost  in  any 
other  Avay  than  through  superimposition  of  new 
material.  To  extricate  it  from  the  mass  of  super- 
imposed accretion  is  a  task  Avhich  still  challenges 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  critic. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  of  Wendt,  Resch,  and  B. 
AVeiss,  above  referi'ed  to,  the  reader  should  consult  the  excellent 
discussions  of  Hawkins,  llorce  Siiaopticce,  and  in  Expos.  Times 
xii.  (1900-1901)  pp.  72  ff.  and  471  ff.,  also  ib.  xiii.  (1902)  p.  20, 
on  '  Some  Internal  Evidence  for  the  use  of  the  Logia  in  our 
First  and  Third  Gospels,'  and  '  Use  of  Materials  in  Mt  8-9 ' ;  also 
four  articles  by  C.  A.  Briggs,  ib.  vols.  viii.  ix.  (1S97-1898)  on 
'  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.'  Many  excellent  observa- 
tions are  made  by  A.  Wright  in  his  Synopsis^,  1903.  A  valuable 
discussion  of  the  history  of  the  logia  embodied  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  will  be  found  in  the  Extra  Vol.  of  Hastings'  BB, 
s.v.  'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  (O.  AV.  A'otaw).  For  an  analysis  of 
this  conglomerate,  and  discussion  of  the  process  of  transmission 
of  this  and  related  principal  discourses  of  Jesus,  see  the  present 
writer's  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount — its  Literary  Structure  and 
Didactic  Purpose,  Macmillan,  1902.  On  the  logian  material 
of  Lk.  see  art.  Wisdom.  B.  W.  BaCON. 

LOGOS. — The  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos, 
or  eternal  Word,  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
In  the  Epp.  to  Colossians  and  HebreAvs  (Avritings 
Avhich  are  likcAvise  touched  Avith  the  Alexandrian 
influence)  the  Logos  theory  of  Christ's  Person  is  in 
some  points  implied  (cf.  Col  U^^^^  He  P"'*).  In 
ReA'elation  (19^^)  the  'Word  of  God'  is  announced 
as  the  ncAV  and  mysterious  name  which  Christ 
bears  Avhen  He  comes  forth  to  execute  judgment. 
But  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  conception 
deliberately  adopted  and  Avorked  out  in  its  full 
significance. 

The  idea  of  a  Logos,  an  immanent  Divine  reason 
in  the  Avorld,  is  one  that  meets  us  under  various 
modifications  in  many  ancient  systems  of  thought, 
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Indian,  Egyptian,  Persian.  In  view  of  the  reli- 
gious syncretism  which  prevailed  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  centuries,  it  is  barely  possible  that  these 
extraneous  theologies  may  have  indirectly  influ- 
enced the  Evangelist ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  main  source  from  which  his 
Logos  doctrine  was  derived.  It  had  come  to  him 
through  Philo  after  its  final  elaboration  in  Greek 
philosophy. 

In  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Heraclitus  first  broke  away  from  the  purely 
physical  conceptions  of  early  Greek  speculation,  by  discover- 
ing a  Xoyo;,  a  principle  of  reason,  at  work  in  the  cosmic  process. 
From  the  obscure  fragments  of  this  philosopher  that  have  come 
down  to  us  we  gather  that  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  account- 
ing for  the  cesthetic  order  of  the  visible  universe.  In  tlie 
arrangement  of  natural  phenomena,  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  he  discerned  tlie  working  of  a  power  analogous  to  the 
reasoning  power  in  man.  His  speculation  was  still  entangled 
with  the  physical  hypotheses  of  earlier  times,  and  on  this 
account  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  had  little  influence  on  the 
greater  systems  of  Greek  thought.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
engaged  in  the  development  of  the  theory  of  ideas,  with  its 
absolute  separation  of  the  material  world  from  the  world  of 
higher  reality.  Their  work  was  of  profound  significance  for  the 
after  history  of  Logos  speculation,  but  belongs  itself  to  a 
dilferent  philosophical  movement.  It  was  in  the  reaction  from 
Platonic  dualism  that  the  Logos  idea  again  asserted  itself,  and 
was  worked  out  through  all  its  implications  in  Stoicism. 

The  Stoics,  animated  chiefly  by  a  practical  interest,  sought  to 
connect  the  world  of  true  being,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  with  the 
actual  world  of  man's  existence.  They  abandoned  the  theory  of 
supersensible  archetj^pes  and  fell  back  on  the  simpler  hypothesis 
of  Heraclitus,  that  the  universe  is  pervaded  in  all  its  parts  by 
an  eternal  Reason.  Man  in  his  individual  life  may  raise  himself 
above  all  that  limits  him,  and  realize  his  identity  with  this 
Logos,  which  resides  in  his  own  soul,  and  is  also  the  governing 
principle  of  the  world.  The  Stoic  philosophy  not  only  furnished 
the  general  conception  of  the  Logos  to  later  thinkers,  but  also 
emphasized  the  distinction  which  became  of  prime  importance 
in  the  later  development.  The  faculty  of  reason  as  it  exists  in 
man  reveals  itself  in  speech,  which  is  denoted  by  the  same 
Greek  word,  Koyoi.  To  the  universal  Xoyoj  Stoicism  ascribed  the 
two  attributes  that  mark  the  reasoning  power  in  man.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  Xoyo;  ivSiaUiTo;, — reason  in  its  inner  movement 
and  potentiality, — and  on  the  other  hand  Xoyo;  cTpo(popixo(, — 
reason  projected  and  made  concrete  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  visible  world. 

1.  Philo  appropriates  the  main  Stoic  conception, 
but  combines  it  with  other  elements  borrowed 
eclectically  from  previous  systems  of  thought. 
The  Logos  idea  is  loosened  from  its  connexion 
with  Stoic  materialism  and  harmonized  with  a 
thoroughgoing  Platonism,  which  regards  the  visible 
things  as  only  the  types  and  shadows  of  realities 
laid  up  in  the  higher  world.  It  becomes  identical 
in  great  measure  with  Plato's  idea  of  the  Good, 
except  that  it  is  further  regarded  as  creatively 
active.  Philo's  grand  innovation,  however,  is  to 
press  the  Logos  theory  into  the  service  of  a  theology 
derived  from  the  OT.  The  same  problem  which 
Stoicism  had  tried  to  solve  had  in  a  different 
manner  become  urgent  in  Jewish  thought.  Here 
also  all  progi'ess,  alike  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life,  was  like  to  be  arrested  by  an  overstrained 
dualism.  The  effort  to  conceive  of  God  as  abso- 
lutely transcendent  had  resulted  in  separating 
Him  entirely  from  the  world,  of  which  He  had  yet 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Creator  and  Governor. 
Already  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT,  much  more 
in  Rabbinical  speculation,  we  can  trace  the  idea  of 
an  intermediary  between  God  and  the  world. 
'  Wisdom '  is  described  in  Job  and  Proverbs,  with 
something  more  than  a  poetical  personification,  as 
God's  agent  and  co-worker  Peculiar  significance 
was  attached  by  the  later  expositors  to  the  various 
OT  allusions  to  the  '  word '  of  God.  By  His 
'  word '  He  had  created  heaven  and  earth  and 
revealed  Himself  to  the  projihets.  The  actual 
hypostatizing  of  the  Word  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Memra  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Philo,  but  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  mode  of  thinking  already 
prevalent  in  Jewish  theology.  God  who  was  Him- 
self the  High  and  Holy  One,  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  mediated  His  action  through  the 
Divine  Word.  It  was  natural  for  Philo,  with  his 
Hellenic  and  philosophical  cvdture,  to  advance  a 


step  further  and  identify  the  Word  of  the  OT  with 
the  Stoic  Xoyos. 

The  Logos  of  Philo  requires  to  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  this  double  descent  from  Greek  and 
OT  thought.  The  Stoic  concei^tion,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  account  of  the  two  meanings  of  \dyos 
as  reason  and  uttered  speech,  but  the  distinction 
was  of  little  practical  importance.  What  the 
Greek  thinkers  sought  to  affirm  was  the  ration- 
ality of  the  world.  The  Logos  under  all  its  asjjects 
was  simply  the  principle  of  reason,  informing  the 
endless  variety  of  things,  and  so  maintaining  the 
world-order.  To  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  reason  is  combined  with  that  of  the  out- 
going of  Divine  power.  While  describing  his  Logos 
in  terms  directly  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the 
Stoics,  he  regards  it  as  in  the  last  resort  dynamic, 
like  the  creative  word  in  Genesis.  This  ditter- 
ence  between  Philo  and  the  Greek  thinkers  is  con- 
nected with  another  and  still  more  vital  one.  To 
the  Stoics  the  eternal  Reason  was  itself  an  ultimate 
principle,  and  the  necessity  was  not  felt  of  explain- 
ing it  as  the  reason  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  attempt, 
more  or  less  conscious,  to  escape  from  the  belief  in 
a  Divine  Creator.  Philo  could  not  content  himself 
with  this  notion  of  an  absolute  Logos.  He  started 
from  the  Hebrew  belief  in  a  supreme,  self-existing 
God,  to  whom  the  immanent  reason  of  the  world 
must  be  related  and  subordinated.  To  this  clash- 
ing of  the  primary  Greek  conception  with  the 
demands  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  we  may  largely 
attribute  one  of  the  most  perplexing  peculiarities 
of  the  Philonic  doctrine.  The  Logos  appears, 
sometimes  as  only  an  aspect  of  tlie  activity  of  God, 
at  other  times  as  a  '  second  God,'  an  independent 
and,  it  might  seem,  a  personal  being.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Philo,  who  never  ceased  to  be 
an  orthodox  Jew,  had  no  intention  of  maintaining 
the  existence  of  two  Divine  agents  ;  and  the  pas- 
sages in  which  lie  appears  to  detach  and  personify 
the  Logos  must  be  explained  mainly  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Word  which  is  described  as  speaking, 
acting,  creating  of  itself,  is  the  word  of  God, 
vividly  realized  by  an  imaginative  thinker.  But 
this  separate  existence  assigned  to  the  Logos  may 
also  be  set  down  in  some  measure  to  the  composite 
origin  of  the  idea.  The  Stoical  doctrine  of  an 
independent  Reason  could  not  be  wholly  reconciled 
with  the  Jewish  belief  in  one  supreme  God. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel  sets  out  from  a  conception 
of  the  Logos  which  to  all  appearance  is  closely 
similar  to  that  of  Philo.  In  the  Prologue  the 
main  features  of  the  Philonic  doctrine  are  repro- 
duced one  by  one ; — the  eternal  existence  of  the 
Word,  its  Divine  character  {fiv  deds),  its  relation 
to  God  as  towards  Him,  and  yet  distinct  (wpos  tov 
deov),  its  creative  activity,  its  function  in  the 
illumination  and  deliverance  of  men.  The  Evan- 
gelist assumes  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  is  already 
a  familiar  one  in  Christian  theology.  It  is  intro- 
duced abruptly,  as  requiring  no  explanation,  and 
its  dilferent  aspects  are  lightly  indicated,  by  way 
of  reminding  the  reader  of  truths  sufficiently 
known  to  him.  We  can  thus  infer  that  the  con- 
ception of  Philo  had  already  naturalized  itself  in 
Christian  thought,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was  acquainted  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  Philonic  writings  and 
consciously  derived  from  them.* 

To  what  extent  does  the  Logos  idea  of  Philo 
change  its  character  as  it  assimilates  itself  to  the 
theology  of  the  Gospel  ?  Before  an  answer  can  be 
ottered  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
a  preliminary  difficulty  with  which  Johannine 
criticism  has  been  largely  occupied  since  the  ap- 

*  Cf.  the  list  of  parallel  passages  collected  by  Grill  (pp.  111- 
138). 
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pearance  of  Harnack's  famous  pamphlet.*  Is  the 
Prologue  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Gospel,  or  is  it,  as  Harnack  contends,  a  mere 
preface  written  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  a 
philosophical  jmblic?  The  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Logos  is  nowhere  resumed  in  the  body  of 
the  Gospel.  Although  the  term  Logos  is  con- 
stantly used,  it  always  bears  its  ordinary  sense  of 
spoken  discourse,  while  the  categories  of  Light, 
Life,  Love  are  substituted  for  the  Logos  of  the 
Prologue.  The  work,  as  we  have  it,  is  no  meta- 
physical treatise,  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  opening  verses,  if  they  truly  set  forth  its  pro- 
gramme, but  a  historical  document,  the  narrative 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  In  spite,  however, 
of  Harnack's  powerful  argument,  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  Johannine  ci'iticism  has  de- 
clared against  him.  The  statement  of  his  view 
has  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  Prologue 
in  its  connexion  with  the  Gospel,  resulting  in 
multiplied  proof  that  the  ideas  presented  at  the 
outset  are  woven  in  with  the  Avhole  tissue  of  the 
work.  The  Prologue  supplies  the  background, 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  necessary  to  a  right 
contemplation  of  the  history.  Nevertheless,  while 
Harnack's  main  ai'gument  cannot  be  accepted,  it 
serves  to  renund  us  of  one  fact  which  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  St.  John  is  not  concerned 
merely  with  the  Word,  but  with  the  Word  made 
Hesh.  After  the  first  few  verses,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  pre-existent  Logos,  he  passes  to  the  his- 
torical Person  of  Jesus,  who  is  more  than  the 
abstract  Word.  In  Him  it  had  become  visible, 
and  acted  on  men  through  a  human  Personality. 

St.  John  therefore  accepts  the  Philonic  con- 
ception in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  his  account  of 
a  historical  Person,  through  whom  the  Word  de- 
clared itself  under  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conception  could  not  be  so 
adapted  without  submitting  to  profound  modifica- 
tions. ( 1 )  The  Logos,  which  was  to  clothe  itself  in 
flesh  and  act  on  men  with  the  force  of  a  personality, 
must  in  its  deepest  ground  be  a  personal  Being. 
We  have  seen  that  Philo,  partly  in  imaginative 
fashion,  partly  because  of  the  composite  origin  of 
his  thought,  attributes  a  semi-independence  to  the 
Logos.  This  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete 
personification  ;  but  Philo  himself  thinks  only  of  a 
Divine  principle,  the  creative  reason  of  God.  St. 
John,  however,  makes  it  an  essential  moment  in 
his  conception  that  the  Logos  has  a  ground  of 
independent  being  within  God  {irpbs  rbv  debv,  stand- 
ing over  against  Him  as  a  distinct  Being).  His 
view  even  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  is  coloured  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  Incarnation.  (2) 
The  creative  activity  of  the  Logos,  which  in  Philo 
is  central  and  all-determining,  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. Only  in  P  ( '  All  things  were  made  by 
him ')  do  we  have  any  clear  ti'ace  of  this  aspect  of 
Logos  doctrine,  and  the  sequence  of  thought  would 
still  be  complete  if  the  brief  allusion  were  omitted. 
It  is  thrown  out,  apparently,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  recognized  theory.  Some  refer- 
ence to  the  cosmic  signihcance  of  the  Logos  was 
necessary  if  any  link  with  previous  speculation 
was  to  be  preserved.  The  Gospel,  in  point  of  fact, 
knows  nothing  of  the  absolute  transcendence  of 
God,  which  Philo's  whole  theory  is  designed  to 
mitigate.  It  assumes  that  '  the  world '  is  the 
direct  object  of  God's  love  and  providence  (3"'). 
It  maintains  that  God  acts  immediately  on  the 
human  soul  and  so  makes  possible  the  redeeming 
work  of  the  Logos  (6«  17«).  (3)  In  the  Gospel, 
much  more  emphatically  than  in  Philo,  the  term 
X670S  denotes  Word  as  well  as  Reason.  The  Greek 
philosophical    meaning  is,    indeed,   discarded,   or 

*  ijher  das  Verhdltniss  des  Prologs  des  vierten  Evyl.  zuoi 
ganzen  Werk  (1892). 


retained  only  as  a  faintly  colouring  element.  The 
Word  is  regarded  throughout  as  the  expression  of 
God's  will  and  jjower,  the  self-revelation  of  His 
iuAvard  nature.  It  does  not  represent  the  Divine 
reason  but  the  Divine  energy.  Its  sovereign  at- 
tribute is  Life,  the  life  which  it  derives  from  God 
and  transmits  to  men.  Under  the  form  of  Alex- 
andrian speculation  St.  John  preserves  the  essen- 
tial Hebrew  conception  of  the  living,  quickening 
Word. 

Thus,  in  accepting  the  Philonic  idea,  St.  John 
does  not  commit  himself  to  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion that  Philo  placed  on  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  he  departs  from  the 
characteristic  lines  of  Philo's  thinking.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  alter  the  main  fact  that  he 
rested  his  account  of  the  Christian  revelation  on 
a  hypothesis  which  was  metaphysical  rather  than 
religious.  The  Jesus  who  had  appeared  in  history 
was  identihed  with  the  Logos  of  philosophy,  and 
this  identihcation  involved  an  entirely  new  reading 
of  His  Person  and  life.  St.  John  does  not,  indeecl, 
press  to  its  full  extent  his  theory  that  the  Logos 
became  manifest  in  Christ.  Behind  his  speculation 
there  is  always  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
life,  which  had  arrested  him  as  it  had  done  the 
first  disciples,  and  been  to  him  the  true  revelation 
of  God.  His  worship  is  directed  in  the  last  resort 
not  to  the  Logos  whom  he  discovers  in  Jesus,  but 
to  Jesus  Himself.  Nevertheless  the  acce^rtance  of 
the  Logos  idea  imposes  on  him  a  mode  of  thought 
which  is  often  alien  to  his  deeper  religious  instinct. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  reveal- 
ing God  to  men  and  lifting  them  to  a  higher  life 
by  His  ethical  jjersonality.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  compelled  to  interpret  the  work  of  Jesus  in 
terms  of  metaphysic.  God  was  manifest  in  Him 
because  He  was  Himself  the  Logos,  and  the  life 
He  imparted  was  the  Divine  life,  different  in 
essence  from  that  of  man.  The  Gospel  wavers 
throughout  between  these  two  parallel  interpreta- 
tions of  the  life  of  Christ, — that  suggested  by  the 
history  and  that  required  by  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
Superficially  the  two  conceptions  are  drawn  to- 
gether, but  they  are  disparate  by  their  very  nature 
and  will  not  admit  of  a  true  reconciliation. 

St.  John  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
questions  that  arose  in  later  theology  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  union  between  the  Logos  and 
the  human  Jesus.  He  assumes  the  union  as  a 
fact  incapable  of  further  dehnition.  '  The  Word 
became  flesh,'  appeared  in  Jesus  as  a  human  per- 
sonality. How  and  when  this  Incarnation  was 
effected,  to  what  extent  the  Divine  nature  in 
Christ  could  be  distinguished  from  the  human, — 
these  are  questions  which  he  does  not  try  to 
answer,  and  which  he  probably  never  asked  him- 
self. His  silence  is  mainly  to  be  explained  by  the 
practical  intention  with  which  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  theological  idea,  but  to  impress  it  on 
his  readers  as  a  fact,  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
'  they  might  have  life '  (20=*i).  At  the  .same  time, 
the  problems  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of 
later  controversy  are  all  legitimately  suggested  by 
the  simple  thesis  '  the  Word  became  flesh.'  From 
St.  John's  silence  in  regard  to  them  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  that  he  did  not  reason  out  his 
doctrine  with  any  fulness  or  clearness.  He  had 
set  himself  to  combine  ideas  wdiich  in  themselves 
were  radically  incomi)atible,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so  only  by  a  certain  confusion  of  thought. 

3.  The  Evangelist,  then,  sets  out  from  the  fact 
that  the  historical  Jesus  was  also  the  Divine 
Logos.  In  the  body  of  the  Gospel  this  hypothesis 
is  never  directly  alluded  to,  but  it  is  assumed 
throughout  and  modifies  profoundly  the  whole 
picture  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.     (1)  Peculiar 
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stress  is  laid  on  His  miracles  as  the  '  signs '  by 
which  He  'manifested  forth  his  glory."  The 
motive  of  compassion,  to  which  the  miracles  are 
for  the  most  part  ascribed  by  the  Synoptic  writers, 
falls  into  the  background.  They  are  regarded  as 
sheer  exhibitions  of  power,  intended  by  Jesus  to 
inspire  belief  in  His  Divine  claims.  The  marvel- 
lous element  is  uniformly  heightened,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  all  natural  explanations. 

(2)  Apart  from  direct  works  of  miracle,  certain 
attributes  are  assigned  to  Jesus  which  witness  to 
His  possession  of  the  Logos  nature.  He  partakes 
even  on  earth  of  the  Divine  omniscience  (l"***  2-^  4^^ 
IV*).  He  appears  where  He  Avill,  Avith  something 
of  a  Divine  omnipresence  (6^"  8'^  9^).  There  is  a 
majesty  about  His  Person  which  quells  and  over- 
awes (7^"  12'^i  18^).  An  impression  is  borne  home 
on  us  in  every  episode  of  the  history  that,  while 
He  dwelt  with  men.  He  was  a  heavenly  being, 
who  could  exercise  at  will  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

(3)  The  aloofness  of  Jesus,  as  of  one  who  belonged 
to  a  diHerent  world,  is  everywhere  brougiit  into 
strong  relief.  In  the  Synoptic  narratives,  what 
separates  Him  from  other  men  is  His  matchless 
wisdom  and  moral  purity.  St.  John  ascribes  to  Him 
a  radical  difference  of  nature.  He  does  not  parti- 
cipate in  human  weaknesses  and  distresses  (even 
His  sorrow  over  Lazarus  is  that  of  a  Divine  being 
who  stands  apart  and  contemplates  the  tragedy  of 
our  mortal  lot).  In  His  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
ciples He  is  conscious  all  the  time  that  He  has 
come  from  God  and  returns  to  God  (13^-^).  (4)  A 
still  more  striking  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  absolute 
freedom,  the  self-determination  of  Jesus.  While 
submitting  for  a  time  to  earthly  limitations.  He 
vindicates  His  higher  nature  by  acting  in  every- 
thing on  His  own  sovereign  will,  without  com- 
pulsion from  without  (2^  e'- "  7"  IP^).  From  the 
beginning  He  has  fixed  His  'hour,'  and  Himself 
ordains  all  the  conditions  that  will  lead  up  to  it. 
His  enemies  are  impotent  until  the  hour  willed 
by  Himself  has  come  (7^"  8-"),  and  meanwhile  He 
goes  about  His  work  in  perfect  security  (IP).  In 
this  well-marked  strain  of  Johannine  thought  we 
liave  little  ditticulty  in  discerning  the  influence  of 
the  Logos  idea,  penetrating  the  actual  reminiscence 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  (5)  The  Logos  character  of 
Jesus,  which  is  thus  illustrated  on  various  sides 
by  His  actions,  comes  to  clear  expression  in  His 
spoken  words.  These  are  concerned  almost  wholly 
with  the  assertion,  under  many  different  types 
and  forms,  of  the  Divine  significance  of  the  Speaker 
Himself.  Hence  the  peculiar  value  which  is  ascribed 
to  them  (G**^-"**  15^).  They  convey  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  than  actions  could  do  the  inner  secret 
of  our  Lord's  personality.  Being  Himself  the 
Logos,  one  in  essence  with  God,  He  had  power  to 
impart  the  higher  life  (see  WoRD). 

In  all  these  directions,  therefore,  St.  John  gives 
effect  to  the  idea  of  the  Prologue  that  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  a  Logos  nature.  His  acceptance  of 
this  doctrine  involves  him  in  a  new  reading  of  the 
Gospel  history — a  reading  which  in  some  respects 
is  artificial  and  inadequate.  The  life  of  Jesus 
becomes  that  of  a  heavenly  being,  and  all  traces 
of  moral  struggle  (as  in  the  Temptation  and  the 
Agony)  disappear  from  it.  The  attributes  of  faith 
in  God  and  infinite  sympathy  with  men  are  re- 
placed by  metaphysical  attributes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  more  essentially  to  the  Divine 
nature.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  ^f  God  because 
He  is  the  eternal  Logos,  who  manifests  in  an 
earthly  life  the  absolute  being  and  self-dependence 
of  God.  This,  however,  is  to  divest  the  revelation 
of  its  real  worth  and  meaning.  What  we  desire 
to  know  and  what  Avas  actually  revealed  to  us  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  is  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and   of  this   the   Logos   doctrine   can    render    no 


account.  In  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  has 
subordinated  his  conception  of  Christ  to  a  philo- 
sophical speculation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
defeats  his  own  purpose.  He  desires  so  to  assert 
the  majesty  of  Christ  that  men  may  be  drawn  to 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  enter  into 
life-giving  fellowship  with  Him.  But  in  the  endea- 
vour to  exalt  the  Lord's  Person  by  means  of  the 
Logos  hypothesis,  he  obscures  those  very  elements 
in  the  Divine  life  which  constitute  its  true  glory. 

i.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
that  much  was  gained  for  Christian  theology  by 
the  adoption  of  this  hyjiothesis.  (1)  A  middle 
term  was  discovered  between  Christianity  and  the 
forms  of  Hellenic  thought,  and  a  Avider  develop- 
ment was  thus  rendered  possible.  The  new  religion 
could  now  interpret  itself  to  the  Graeco-Iionian 
world,  and  assimilate  whatever  was  congenial  to 
its  spirit  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  With 
the  help  of  the  categories  which  it  henceforth 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  enabled 
in  many  ways  to  convey  its  message  more  clearly 
and  adequately.  (2)  The  claim  of  Christianity  to 
be  the  absolute  religion  was  definitely  formulated 
in  the  Logos  doctrine.  Jesus  was  identified  not 
merely  with  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but  with  the 
eternal  Word  who  had  been  with  (xod  from  the 
beginning.  His  revelation  was  not  one  out  of 
many,  but  the  suprenie  and  final  revelation.  This 
idea  is  prominent  throughout  the  Prologue,  in 
which  the  '  true  Light "  is  contrasted  with  the 
manifestations  of  God  through  John  the  Baptist 
and  Moses.  These,  although  burning  and  shining 
lights,  were  only  '  for  a  season '  (5^°).  (3)  By 
identifying  Him  with  the  Logos,  St.  John  declared, 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  the 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  and  assigned  Him  His  central 
place  as  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  The  Logos 
category  was  in  itself  insufficient,  and  tended  to 
confuse  Christianity  with  metaphysical  issues 
which  were  alien  to  its  real  import.  But  it  pro- 
vided a  form  within  which  the  innermost  truth  of 
the  religion  could  maintain  itself  for  ages  follow- 
ing. Jesus  Christ  in  His  own  Person  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  believing  on  Him  we  have  life 
through  His  name. 

5.  The  vital  and  permanent  message  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  little  affected  by  any  estimate 
we  may  form  of  the  value  of  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
It  is  evident  that,  while  the  Evangelist  ostensibly 
sets  out  from  a  philosophical  theory,  he  derives  in 
reality  from  a  religious  experience.  From  the  im- 
pression created  in  him  by  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
still  more  from  the  knowledge  he  had  received  of 
Him  in  inward  fellowship,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the 
highest  that  the  thought  of  his  time  afforded  him, 
in  order  to  express  this  conviction,  and  in  some 
measure  explain  it.  But  the  speculative  idea 
belongs  to  the  form,  not  to  the  essence  of  St. 
John's  teaching.  It  represents  the  attempt  to 
interpret,  in  terms  of  an  inadequate  philosophy,  a 
truth  which  has  been  grasped  by  faith.  See  also 
art.  Divinity  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  478^ 

LiTERATi'RE, — Aall,  Geschtchte  der  Logonidee  (2  vols.,  1896, 
1899);  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  voin  Logos  in  der  jiriech.  Philotiophie 
(1872) ;  Drunimond,  Philo  Judcewt ;  J.  R6ville,  Le  Qiiatrieme 
6vangile  (1901),  and  La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans  le  Uitne  Erang. 
et  dans  les  oeuvres  de  Philon  (1881);  Grill,  Unlersiiehungen 
liber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  h'rang.  (1902) ;  Bousset,  Die 
Belig.  des  Judenthums  (pp.  405-431)  ;  Simon,  Der  Logos  (1902) ; 
Meyer,  Der  Prolog  des  Johannesevang.  (19t)2) ;  Baldensperger, 
Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evang.  (1898) ;  Harnack,  Uber  das 
Verhdltniss,  etc.  (1892) ;  Kaftan,  Das  Verhdltniss  des  evangel- 
ischen  Glaubens  zur  Logoslehre  (1896) ;  art  '  Logos '  in  Hastings' 

DB.  E.  F.  Scott. 

LONELINESS.  — To  speak  of  the  isolation  of 
Christ  would  give  a  wrong  impression  as  far  as 
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the  everyday  circumstances  of  His  life  are  con- 
cerned. He  was  most  often  either  in  crowds,  teach- 
ing and  healing,  or  else  seeking  loneliness  without 
success  ;  He  was  lonely  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  Nazareth  and  Syria  were  lonely — placed 
close  to  the  world's  highways,  yet  living  a  life 
of  their  own  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  432; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Messiah,  i.  147). 
\^'e  may  notice  four  aspects  of  what  may  he  called 
the  loneliness  of  Christ. 

1.  Solitude  for  tlie  purposes  of  prayer,  medita- 
tion, and  rest.  The  outstanding  instances  are — 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  (Mt  4\  Mk  1^^ 
Lk  4-),  the  retirement  after  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (INIt 
14"''-,  Mk  e'*^;  cf.  Jn  G'^),  and  the  retirement  for 
prayer,  soon  interrupted  (Mk  P^ ;  cf.  also  Lk  6^'-, 
and  9^*  wliere  Mk  8-''  has  '  in  the  Avay  he  asked  his 
disciples').  It  should  be  noted  that  at  times  of 
peculiar  spiritual  intensity  Jesus  withdrew  from 
the  other  disciples,  but  kept  by  Him  Peter  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  as  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  W, 
Mk  9",  Lk  9-'^),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter 
(Mk  5^'^),  and  at  Gethsemane  (Mt  26^'— 'watch 
with  me,'— ]Mk  14^5,  Lk  22^% 

2.  Retirement  from  possible  persecution,  or  from, 
nnwislied  for  notoriety:  e.g.  after  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  14'=* ;  in  ilk  6-»  this  re- 
tirement immediately  follows  the  return  of  the 
Twelve) ;  from  the  opposition  of  the  I'harisees 
(Mt  W\  Mk  8-',  Lk  9^8;  also  Mt  15-i,  Mk  7"^). 
Similarly,  He  was  extremely  anxious  that  His 
miracles  should  not  become  known  (Lk  o^^,  Mt  8^, 
Mk  8-®  9** ;  the  chief  exception,  where  there  were 
special  reasons,  is  in  JNIk  5'^).  The  opposite  reason 
for  solitude  and  concealment  is  given  in  Jn  6^'^ 
('perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  king').  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  (o)  Jesus 
was  constantly  accompanied,  at  least  in  Galilee 
and  at  the  end'  in  Jerusalem,  by  twelve  friends  and 
disciples  specially  ai)pointed  (Mt  10-,  Mk  S'^,  Lk  10' 
imply  a  larger  circle  from  which  to  draw) ;  to  these 
we  must  add  a  number  of  women  (Lk  8^ ;  cf.  Mt 
2755,  Mk  15'»«,  Lk  23^").  In  connexion  with  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem  recounted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
disciples  are  hardly  mentioned ;  Jn  7'",  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  disciples  in 
chs.  7  to  10,  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
was  alone ;  we  find  the  disciples  with  Him  again 
in  Jn  11'^.  [b)  In  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  was  constantly  inconvenienced  by  the  throng- 
ing of  the  vast  crowds  drawn  to  His  side  (cf.  Mt 
423  §18  935^  Mk  p7,  Lk  4«  12'  ;  see  Swete,  St.  Mark, 
p.  Ixxx) ;  in  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem  He  sought 
retirement  at  night  by  leaving  the  city  either  for 
Bethany  or  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  21i^  Mk  Ips, 
Lk  2P^).  (c)  His  conduct  was  social  enough — as 
distinct  from  that  of  John  and  of  tiie  Essenes — to 
give  rise  to  the  slanders  about  '  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber'  (Mt  11'^,  Lk  7^^);  He  went  to 
the  marriage  at  Cana  (Jn  2')  ;  He  was  found  at  the 
feast  in  Simon's  house  (Mt  26",  Mk  14^,  also  Lk 
7^") ;  with  Matthew  (Mt9io,  Lk  52«),  and  Zacchc-eus 
(Lk  19^) ;  and  contrasted  Himself  with  John  as  one 
who  '  comes  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  11'^  Lk  7^'*). 

3.  The  inevitable  resxdt  of  His  own  attitude. 
The  question  in  Mt  12-'^  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
who  wilfully  cuts  himself  otl'  from  human  ties  ; 
as  He  faced  death  more  nearly,  isolation  could  not 
but  grow  on  Him  (Mt  l1^^  Mk  9^'>,  Lk  92^- «,  cf. 
also  Mk  10^-)  ;  as  early  as  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  '  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him  '  (Jn  6^^).  The  disciples 
remained  with  Him  till  the  end,  when  the  arrest 
proved  too  much  for  their  loyalty,  although  we 
find  John,  with  the  women,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
(Jn  1925-  26,  Mt  27•'^  Mk  IS'*"). 


i.  The  ujiiquoncss  of  Christ's  Person.  This  is 
emphasized  cliiefly  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  though 
that  it  was  soon  felt  is  shown  in  Lk  5*  ('  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord ' ;  com- 
pare the  timidity  of  the  disciples  in  Jn  21'-) ;  and 
easily  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
disciples  mismiderstood  Him  and  His  purposes  for 
themselves  (Mt  20^',  Mk  lO^' ;  cf.  Lk  9»'»-55,  and 
Mk  9''-,  Lk  9^«  22-^).  When  Christ  speaks  of  His 
own  nearness  to  the  Father,  distance  from  man- 
kind must  naturally  follow  ;  see  Jn  S'^'"'-  8'"-  -^-  -^ 
10''°  20''^.  On  the  other  hand,  this  special  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  one  which  is,  through 
Christ;  to  be  shared  by  His  disciples  (see  Jn  10'', 
ch.  17  passim,  and  20").  The  extreme  of  loneli- 
ness, as  it  is  heard  in  the  cry  upon  the  cross  (Mt 
27^«,  Mk  153^  cf.  Lk  23-*«,  Jn  W),  lasted,  it  would 
seem,  but  for  a  moment.     See  Dereliction. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  and  Lives  of 
Clirist,  see  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  1st  Series,  p.  220 ;  J. 
Caird,  Aspects  of  Life,  p.  Ill ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Passiontide 
Sermons,  p.  138 ;  J.  Jlartineau,  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life,  p.  159  ;  E.  B.  Pusej',  Sermons  from  Advent  to  Whitsuntide, 
V-  188-  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

LONG-SUFFERING  (iJ.aKpoevfj.ia),  like  another 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  love  {dydTrr}),  has  almost  entirely 
non-pagan  connexions.  The  Gr.  word  occurs  14 
times  in  the  NT,  while  its  cognate  verb  is  found  10 
times,  and  the  adverb  only  once  (Ac  26^).  Only 
the  verb  occurs  in  the  Gospels:  Mt  18-«- ^^  (EV 
'have  patience'),  Lk  18'^  (AV  'bear  long,'  RV  'is 
long-suti'ering').  It  is  both  a  Divine  attribute  and 
a  Cliristian  virtue.  The  word  '  long-tempered '  as 
opposed  to  '  short-tempered '  is  not  in  ordinary 
English  use,  but  it  expresses  with  fair  accuracy 
the  central  thought  in  fj.aKpo$v/jia.  The  Latin 
equivalent  is  longanimitas  (Vulg. ),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  amongst  others  tried  to  trans^jlant  the  word 
into  English  soil  under  the  form  of  'longanimity, 
but  without  success. 

OT  use. — Long-suffering  is  one  of  God's  noblest  attributes, 
and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  revelation  in  Ex  346.  The 
Heb.  phrase  'erek  'aph  (f]X  Tl!^)  is  found  frequently  in  the  books 
that  follow,  and  Joel  (2i-*),  Jonah  (42),  and  Nahum  (l^)  speciallj' 
dwell  upon  this  element  in  God's  character. 

NT  use. — It  is  significant  that  the  word  /j-xxpotiufjua  is  rare  in 
pre-Christian  Greek.  In  the  NT  it  occurs  several  times  in  con- 
text with  iTo/jcovr,  (patience,  endurance),  from  which  it  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  (2  Co  %*■  6,  Col  in,  2  Ti  3i«,  Ja  bV>-  H). 
Trench  (Synonytns)  says  fMizpotiuf^icc  is  used  of  persons,  and 
uTou.o>y,  of  things.  As  regards  NT  usage  alone,  this  is  near  the 
truth  (but  see  Ja  57,  and  cf.  in  OT  Is  5715  [LXX]  and  in  Apocr. 
1  Mac  S*).  Perhaps  we  may  more  truly  say  that  patience  keeps 
a  man  from  breaking  down  in  despair,  while  long-suffering 
keeps  him  from  breaking  out  in  word  or  action  because  of  some 
unsatisfied  desire.  This  latter  distinction  is  probably  the  key  to 
several  passages  where  /j-xxfioSvuia.  has  been  said  to  approximate 
to  the  meaning  of  i-rofjLoyii,.  In  He  &^-  is,  for  instance,  Abraham 
not  only  waited  patientlj  for  the  promise  ;  he  did  not  in  heart 
or  word  break  out  into  murmurs  against  God's  delay,  and  this 
right  attitude  won  him  his  reward.  So  in  Ja  5"  the  husband- 
man without  patience  would  break  down  with  despair,  but  if 
his  long-suffering  gave  out  he  would  probably  break  out  into 
pulling  up  his  tardy  plants.  Long-suffering,  then,  is  a  passive 
virtue,  and  waits  God's  time.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  hasty 
action  or  hurried  speech.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  carelessness. 
If  God  is  long-suffering,  He  waits  to  give  further  opportunity 
for  repentance,  and  this  may  not  be  presumed  upon  without 
risk  (Ro  24  922,  1  p  320,  o  P  3S). 

1.  Christ's  long-suffering  character. — The  word 
itself  is  not  often  used  of,  or  by,  Christ  Himself, 
but  the  virtue  which  it  expresses  is  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  the  Gospels.  It  was  His  long  tolera- 
tion of  manifest  injustice  that  puzzled  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  IP),  and  there  is  long-suflering  too  in 
His  quiet  reception  of  John's  complaint  (v.'').  In 
long-suftering  He  refused  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk  9^^).  It  was 
long-suffering  too  that  made  Him  yield  to  arrest 
without  resistance  (Mt  26^"-  ^^,  Ja  5"-  '),  and  refrain 
from  returning  scorn  for  scorn  or  threat  for  threat 
at  His  trial  (Mt  27'^).  And  after  His  ascension  we 
see  Him  exhibiting  the  same  long-suffering  spirit 
towards  those  who  persecuted  the  disciples  as  they 
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had  persecuted  the  Master  (1  Ti  P",  Ac  9^;  cf. 
2  P  315). 

In  His  teaching  He  bids  His  people  be  partakers 
of  His  own  long-suti'ering  character.  The  tares  are 
not  rooted  uj),  but  grow  together  with  the  wheat 
until  the  harvest  (Mt  13^'^).  In  the  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  the  prayer  of  that  unworthy 
man  was  for  long-suffering  (Mt  18'-"),  but  a  full 
l^ardon  was  given  instead,  until  his  subsequent  con- 
duct caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  boon  (v.-^).  In 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Jvidge  the  word  /j.aKpodvfj.el 
(Lk  18~)  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  difficult  piece 
of  interpretation,  for  the  full  discussion  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  sjjace  here.  Christ  possibly  had 
in  mind  a  verse  in  Sir  35"^  [Gr.  32--].  [f  e7r'  avroh 
refers  to  the  elect,  we  may  say  that  /uLaKpodi'/mel  liere 
means  the  vindication  of  the  cause  rather  tlian  the 
punishment  of  the  foe.  But  if  we  may  refer  the 
words  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect,  the  phrase  will 
be  parallel  in  thought  to  Ro  2^. 

2.  Long -suffering  a  Christ  ian  duty. — In  Mt  IB'-'"-  -" 
we  noted  the  obligation  resting  on  those  who  enjoy 
Christ's  long-suffering  to  exhibit  it  to  others.  This 
habit  Ave  find  enforced  in  the  Epistles  (1  Co  13^, 
2  Co  6«,  Gal  522,  1  Th  5^^  2  Ti  3^").  It  is  not  a 
natural  characteristic  :  it  has  to  be  acquired  (Col 
3'2).  In  Eph  4-  it  is  explained  as  forbearance,  or 
cessation  of  hostilities  {a.voxh)-  This  implies  that 
there  may  be  wrong  on  hrAh  sides.  But  there  is  a 
power  from  without  (Col  P\  Gal  5^'-),  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who  will  enable  Christ's  peojjle  to  reproduce 
His  long-suffering  in  face,  for  instance,  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  they  teach  (2  Ti  4^).  In  Ja  5^-" 
the  word  occurs  four  times.  The  Christian  who  is 
persecuted  is  to  be  as  long-suffering  towards  his 
foe  as  the  farmer  who  waits  till  the  unjiroductive 
field  bears  a  crop  after  fertilizing  showers.  There 
is,  perliaps,  in  addition,  a  thought  of  man's  atti- 
tude towards  God  in  times  of  trial.  Christ's  long- 
suffering  man  refuses  both  to  rail  at  his  enemies 
and  to  question  the  dealings  of  his  God. 

Literature. — Trench,  Synonyms  ;  Cremer,  Lex.  s.v.  ;  art. 
'  Long-suffering '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chris- 
tian Character,  177  ;  Morrison,  Unlighted  Lustre,  188. 

H     (^     T  FFS 

LOOK  (CHRIST'S).— The  Gospels  give  no  direct 
information  as  to  the  look  of  our  Lord,  if  the 
word  '  look '  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  His  out- 
ward appearance.  The  first  natural  request  of  a 
child — 'You  are  going  to  tell  me  about  Jesus, 
then  tell  me  what  He  was  like ' — puts  a  question  the 
Evangelists  do  not  even  begin  to  answer  ;  and  in  a 
tale  generally  so  frank  and  childlike  this  fact  is 
not  without  significance.  No  description  of  Jesus' 
'  face  '  is  ever  given  in  the  Gospels,  except  when,  in 
the  story  of  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  said  that  the 
fashion  of  His  face  was  altered  (iyeuero  to  eI8os  rov 
wpoadjTTov  avTov  erepov,  Lk  9^**).  Even  then,  it  is 
stated  to  have  become  like  the  sun  (Mt  17-)  ;  and, 
as  it  happens,  the  figure  is  of  something  which, 
though  it  lights  the  world,  is  not  in  itself  directly 
to  be  gazed  upon  (cf.  Rev  V^).  While  it  may  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  the  Epistles  a 
message  figuratively  termed  '  tlie  Gospel  of  the 
Face'  (see  Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Lining  Subjects, 
73  ff.),  the  Evangelists  afford  no  opportunity  of 
making  this  study  of  Christ  '  after  the  flesh.'  See 
art.  Christ  in  Art. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, that  even  the  more  vivid  words  for  looking, 
as  a  synonym  for  'seeing,'  'beholding,'  are  never 
used  of  Christ  so  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  of  His  look.  Such  a  word,  e.g.,  as  aTevi^u, 
'  to  gaze  fixedly '  (employed  to  describe  a  congrega- 
tion gazing  at  Jesus,  Lk  4-" ;  the  maid  starmg  at 
St.  Peter,  2258 .  g^.  Paul  flashing  an  indignant  look 
at  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  Ac  13^),  is  never  associated 
with  our  Lord.      Even  8ia^\4irw,  a  milder  though 


still  pictorial  word,  is  not  connected  with  Him.  It 
is  as  though  every  mental  image  of  Christ's  out- 
ward appeai'ance  were  designedly  excluded.  We 
must  be  content,  therefore,  to  study  Christ's  look 
in  the  more  objective  sense  in  which  it  expresses 
simply  the  act  of  vision.  Here  we  may  rouglily 
divide  the  references  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  look  of  Christ  is  sometimes  disclosed  as  an 
upivard  look,  expressing  dependence  on  the  Father. 
This  ujilifted  glance  is  recorded  on  four  occasions — 
during  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  while 
giving  thanks  and  blessing  the  loaves  (Mt  14^")  ;  in 
the  healing  of  a  man  deaf  and  dumb,  when  Christ 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed  (Mk  7^"'  [in  both 
passages  dvafiXe^as  eis  tov  ovpavbv'])  ;  in  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11'*^  ripev  tov^  6<pda\/xoiis  dpw)  ;  and 
during  the  great  High-Priestly  prayer  (Jn  17' 
iirapas  tovs  6<pda\;j.oi's  avrov  eis  rbv  oipavdv).  In  all  these 
instances  the  action  and  gesture  must  have  im- 
printed themselves  very  deeply  on  the  memory  of 
the  disciples.  They  were  an  outward  sign  of  a 
lifelong  inward  attitude.  They  evidenced  the 
direction  of  the  appeal  which  Christ  made  in  His 
human  nature  to  God.  Of  Him  tlie  words  are  pre- 
eminently true,  '  Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the 
Lord '  (Ps  2515). 

2.  The  look  of  Christ  is  often  disclosed  as  an 
outward  look  of  calm  clear-eyed  discernment  on 
the  world  around  Him.  '  He  beheld  (edeuipei)  liow 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury'  (Mk  12-'') 
— appreciating  not  only  the  matter  of  their  gift, 
but  the  manner  of  it.  He  '  entered  into  the  temple, 
and  looked  round  about  upon  all  things'  (Mk  IV^ 
■7repi[i\f\pdiJL€vos  iravra)  ;  and  it  appeared  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  how  piercing  and  comprehensive  His 
glance  had  been  (v.i^ff-).  '  He  looked  up '  (a.vaj3\e\pas) 
and  saw  Zacchseus  in  his  post  in  the  tree  (Lk  19^). 
When  the  scribes  bi'ought  Him  a  crafty  question, 
'He  perceived  (KaTavo^(xas)  their  craftiness'  (Lk 
20-3) — 'saw  at  a  glance,'  the  word  might  be  ren- 
dered. If  there  were  space  to  otter  a  complete  list 
of  those  things  which  Jesus  is  said  in  the  Gospels 
to  have  beheld  or  seen,  the  impression  would  at 
least  be  strong  that  those  calm  eyes  missed  nothing. 
Retaining  God  continually  in  the  field  of  vision, 
Jesus'  sight  was  not  thereby  dimmed,  but  only 
purged  and  purified  for  all  other  exercise.  On  one 
occasion  His  disciples  were  permitted  to  share  a 
deeper  gaze  into  the  world  behind  the  veil — 'And 
He  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  (idewpow)  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven '  (Lk  10'*). 

3.  A  special  look  of  Christ  is  recorded  as  directed 
to  a  man  or  an  audience  during  the  utterance  of  some 
statement  or  address.  The  simplest  record  of  this 
is  when  it  is  said  that  He  '  looked  round '  before 
speaking  (Mk  S^*  10-'''  ■7repii3\e\pdfj.€vos)  ;  or  that  'he 
beheld  (e^/3Xe'i/'as)  them  and  said '  (Mt  19-")  ;  or  Avhen 
more  fully  St.  Luke  states  in  reporting  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  '  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  [iwdpas 
Toiis  6(pda\fiovs)  on  his  disciples,  and  said'  (Lk  6-"). 
This  is  the  look  of  the  sower  scrutinizing  the  field. 
It  is  a  look  adding  personality  to  the  word  spoken. 
It  is  a  silent '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. '  More 
individual  instances  of  this  look  are  when  Jesus 
'  beheld '  (ifip\e\pas)  Peter,  and  said,  '  Thou  art 
Simon  .  .  .  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas '  ( Jn  1^-) — 
a  look  sealing  the  new  name  upon  Peter's  heart ; 
or  when  He  'beheld'  (ifi^X^fas)  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  '  and  said.  What  is  this  then  that  is 
written  ? '  (Lk  20^''')  — a  grave  look  of  reproach,  '  to 
add  solemnity  to  His  reference  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures.' Christ  and  His  words  can  never  be  separ- 
ated. He  is  Himself  the  Word  made  flesh — the 
greatest  utterance  in  the  greatest  Person  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  is  '  Avhat  Ave  haA^e  seen  and 
heard  declare  Ave  unto  you'  (1  Jn  P). 

i.  A  feAv  passages  form  a  group  by  themseh^es, 
Avherein  strong  feeling  is  exi^ressed  or  implied  as 


accompanying  some  look  of  Christ.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  is  when  '  the  Lord  turned 
and  looked  upon  (ev^liXexpev)  Petev'  {Lk  22«'),  'No 
word,  no  gesture  of  reproach '  ;  but 

'  Oh  to  render  plain, 
By  hel23  of  havinj;  loved  a  little  and  mourned, 
That  look  of  sovran  love  and  sovran  pain ' 

(Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnets). 

Akin  to  this  is  the  look  directed  by  Jesus  upon  the 
young  ruler,  '  And  Jesus  beholding  (^^/3Xei/'as)  him 
loved  him  '  (]\Ik  10-') ;  or  the  look  of  the  King  upon 
Jerusalem,  on  '  what  should  have  been  the  City's 
bridal  day,'  'He  beheld  (idibv)  the  city,  and  wejit 
over  it'  (Lk  19^').  As  a  last  instance,  though 
exjiressing  a  very  diflferent  emotion,  we  may 
adduce  Mk  3^  '  He  looked  round  about  on  tliem 
{Trepil3\e}pd/j.€vos  avrovs)  with  anger,  being  grieved  for 
the  hardness  of  their  liearts. '  Of  Christ,  too,  might 
the  words  have  been  written.  He 

'  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving '  (Browning). 

R.  Stevenson. 
LORD. — This  title  is  used  as  the  translation  of 
three  different  words  in  the  Gr.  Gospels:  (1)  6 
oecTTTOTTjs.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  in  tiie  prayer  of  Simeon,  'Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  dej^art  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word'  (Lk  2-^).  It  is  the  proper  correlative 
of  5oii\os.  In  thus  addressing  God,  Simeon  thinks 
of  himself  as  His  slave.  (2)  oi  fieyKTrdves.  This 
word  also  occurs  but  once  in  the  Gospels,  in  Mk 
6'-'  '  Herod  .  .  .  made  a  supper  to  his  lords.'  It 
describes  the  chief  men  or  nobles  of  a  city  or 
kingdom.  (3)  Kvpios,  6  KvpLos.  Except  in  the  above 
instances,  this  is  the  word  which  stands  for  '  Lord  ' 
and  '  lord '  in  tlie  Gospels.  It  occurs  Avith  great 
frequency.  With  or  without  the  article,  it  is 
found  at  least  244  times.  The  frequency  of  its  use 
is  concealed  from  readers  of  the  English  versions. 
It  is  sometimes  translated  '  master  '  ('  Yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's 
table,'  Mt  15-^),  or  'sir'  ('I  go,  sir,  and  went  not,' 
Mt  2P*'),  or  'owner'  ('the  owners  therefore  said, 
Why  loose  ye  the  colt  ?'  Lk  19^^).  Fundamentally 
the  title  descriljes  one  who  has  power  or  authority 
(6  exojv  Kvpos)  over  persons  or  things.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  implies  ownership,  but  it  is  also  used  as  a 
title  of  reverence  or  courtesy.  In  the  Gospels  it 
is  applied  in  a  wide  variety  of  relationship. 

1.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a.  name  for  God. — (1) 
In  most  cases  as  a  name  for  God,  it  is  used  without 
the  article.  It  occurs  in  all  59  times  (17  in  Mt., 
8  in  Mk.,  30  in  Lk.,  and  4  in  Jn. ).  It  is  found  in 
quotations  from  the  OT,  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
(the)  Lord  thy  God '  (Mt  4'^)  ;  and  in  phrases  of  OT 
origin,  as  'the  angel  of  (the)  Lord'  (Mt  1-"  ||  Lk 
1")  ;  '  the  law  of  (the)  Lord  '  (Lk  22^)  ;  '  the  power 
of  (tlie)  Lord'  (Lk  5'^).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  only  instances  in  the  Gospels  where  the  title 
is  used  in  direct  address  to  God,  are  found  in  the 
prayers  of  Jesus :  '  I  thank  thee.  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth'  (Mt  ll'-^  |1  Lk  10"').  In  both 
cases  the  title  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  phrase. 
(2)  The  use  of  the  name  with  the  article  is  in- 
frequent, occurring  in  all  11  times  (twice  in  Mt., 
once  in  Mk. ,  and  8  times  in  Lk. ) :  e.g.  '  Perform 
unto  tiie  Lord  thine  oaths'  (Mt  S^^)  ;  'Tell  how 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee '  (Mk  5'^)  ; 
'Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  (Lk 
10^).  In  the  application  of  this  name  to  God,  with 
and  without  the  article,  the  Gospels  follow  the 
usage  of  the  LXX. 

2.  It  is  also  used  with  great  frequency  as  a 
general  title  of  courtesy,  or  as  a  name  for  a  master 
or  owner.  (1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  employed 
in  direct  address,  as  the  salutation  of  a  son  to  a 
father,  '  I  go,  sir '  (Mt  2P")  ;  of  servants  to  their 
master,  '  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  tliy 


held  ? '  (Mt  13^") ;  '  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also ' 
(Lk  13^*);  of  the  Greeks  to  Philip,  'Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus'  (Jn  12-');  of  the  Pharisees  and  priests 
to  Pilate,  '  Sir,  we  remember  that  tins  deceiver 
said '  (Mt  27"^).  Tliis  use  of  the  title,  as  a  general 
term  of  courtesy  in  direct  address,  is  not  found  in 
Mk.,  but  it  occurs  9  times  in  Mt.,  8  times  in  Lk., 
and  twice  in  John.  As  the  name  for  a  master,  with- 
out the  article  it  is  found  only  in  Mt  G-"*  '  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,'  and  in  Lk  16'^,  the  parallel 
passage.  (2)  With  the  article,  it  is  a  frequent 
name  for  a  master  or  owner,  as  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard'  (Mt  20^),  'the  lord  of  that  servant'  (Lk 
12"""'),  '  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth  ■  (Jn  lo'^).  In  Lk  16«  it  is  the  '  lord  '  of  the 
unjust  steward  who  commended  his  dishonest 
method  of  providing  for  himself. 

3.  It  is  most  frequently  of  all  employed  as  a.  title  of 
coitrtcsy  in  direct  address  to,  or  as  a  name  for  Jesus. 

(1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  used  («)  by  His 
disciples,  as  '  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  tiiee  on  the  water'  (Mt  14-'^).  This  title  in 
direct  address  to  Jesus  by  disciples  is  never  found 
in  Mark.  It  is  most  frequent  in  Jn.,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  since  he  records  most  of  the  private 
intercour.se  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  (b) 
By  others  than  discijjles,  as  '  Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean'  (Mt  8').  In  Mk.  it  is 
employed  only  once  in  this  relation,  by  the  Syro- 
phojnician  woman,  '  Yes,  Lord  '  (Mk  7'-'*).  In  most 
cases,  the  title  as  used  by  others  than  disciples  is 
found  in  narratives  of  miracle,  (c)  By  Jesus  Him- 
self, as  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(]Mt7-').  (d)  It  is  also  found  in  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  the  shepherds,  '  Unto  you  is  born  this 
day  ...  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  (the)  Lord  '  (Lk 
2'').  This  phrase  (xp'o-ros  /ci'^ptos)  is  found  in  Ps-Sol 
17^®.  Briggs  (Messiah  of  the  GosjmIs,  pp.  34,  35, 
notes)  says  it  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
basis  of  'nN  Ps  110'  ('The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord'),  but  adds  that  Schiirer,  Ewald,  Wellhausen, 
and  W.  R.  Smith  regard  the  jjlirase  in  Ps-Sol  as 
a  mistranslation  of  ni.T  htd  ('Anointed  of  (the) 
Lord,' — a  phrase  which  is  found  in  Lk  2-"  '  (the) 
Lord's  Christ ').  Dalman,  on  the  other  hand 
[Words  of  Jesus,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  p.  303  f.),  thinks  it 
incredible  that  a  translator  should  have  made  such 
a  mistake.  We  agree  with  him  in  regarding  Kvpcos 
(Lord)  as  a  word  added  by  the  Evangelist  to 
interjiret  the  Jewish  title  Messiaii  (xpicros)  to  Iiis 
Gentile  readers.  (The  same  necessity  of  interpreta- 
tion accounts  for  the  phrase  'Christ,  a  king'  (Lk 
23-),  in  the  accusation  made  before  Pilate.  The 
claim  that  Jecus  was  '  the  Christ '  had  no  political 
significance  to  the  Gentile  governor.  It  had  to  be 
interpreted  to  him  as  '  king '  before  he  could  re- 
ceive the  charge  as  an  accusation).  In  Ac  2^  the 
phrase  '  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  .  .  .  both 
Lord  and  Christ'  {Kvpcof  Kai  XP'-'^'''^''),  is  to  be  ex- 
l^lained  in  tlie  same  way.  '  Lord '  is  an  addition 
by  the  Evangelist,  to  interjtret  '  Christ '  to  Gentile 
Christians.  We  may  add  that  the  same  necessity 
of  interpreting  '  Christ '  to  Gentiles  accounts  for 
the  cixrious  phrase  in  the  address  of  Peter  to  Cor- 
nelius, which  has  been  found  so  difhcult — '  Jesus 
Christ  (he  is  Lord  of  all,  irdvTwv  Kvpios),'  Ac  10^". 
The  clause  in  brackets  is  added  to  interpret  the 
confessional  title  'Christ.'  It  may  be  due  to  Lk., 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  added  at  the  time 
by  Peter.  He  was  speaking  to  a  Gentile,  who, 
though  he  was  '  a  devout  man  and  one  that  feared 
God,^  may  not  have  understood  the  confessional 
significance  of  the  term  'Christ.'  Without  the 
addition  of  the  interpretation,  Cornelius  migiit 
have  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  title  'Christ'  did  become  a  proper  name,  but 
that  use  of  the  term  did  not  arise  till  a  later  date. 


If  the  interpretation  was  given  by  Peter  when 
speaking  to  Cornelius,  it  provides  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  which  they  found  themselves,  when  they 
began  to  preach  to  Gentiles.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world  must  not  have  a  local  or  national  con- 
fessional title,  (cf.  the  words  of  Paul  and  Silas  to 
the  Philippian  jailer  as  they  are  given  in  KAB, 
and  accepted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf, 
and  other  critical  editors,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  (i.e.  believe  on  Jesus  as  Lord),  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,'  Ac  IG'".  Also,  '  No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (1  Co 
12^),  and  '  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Clirist  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,' 
Ph  2^').  To  the  Jewish  Christian,  Jesus  was  the 
'Messiah,'  to  the  Hellenistic  Christian  Jew  He 
was  '  the  Christ,'  and  to  the  Gentile  Christian  He 
was  '  tiie  Lord.'  The  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  terms 
are  combined  in  our  familiar  name  '  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  interpretation  of  '  Christ '  as  '  Lord  ' 
enables  us  to  understand  that  the  essential  idea  of 
the  first  term  is  that  of  Sovereignty  or  Lordship. 
The  Saviour  is  the  Lord,  the  Possessor  and  Ruler  of 
tiie  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  title  I'eadily  acquired  its  highest  significance 
as  one  of  Divine  honour  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  the  East.  '  Oriental  religions 
are  fond  of  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
divinity  and  the  devotee,  as  that  of  the  "  Lord  "  or 
"  Lady  "  to  a  slave  '  (Deissmann).  The  higher  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  was  most  likely  assisted  also  by 
the  fact  that  among  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christians 
Ki'pios  was  in  use  as  a  Divine  title  applied  to  God. 

(2)  With  the  article,  the  title  is  applied  to  Jesus 
(a)  by  Himself,  directly,  as  '  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord '  (more  literally,  '  the  Teacher  and  the  Lord  ') 
( Jn  13^^),  and  indirectly,  as  '  (The)  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord  (ti2  Kvpiu>  /jlov),  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool'  (Mt 
22^^).  (b)  The  historical  ai^plication  of  the  title, 
with  the  article,  to  Jesus  is  specially  significant. 
Tischendorf  and  Westcott-Hort  omit  the  title 
in  this  form,  in  the  only  place  where  it  is  found 
in  Mt.  (28«).  It  occurs  twice  in  Mk.  (16'9--0),  i.e. 
in  that  part  of  the  Gospel  which  is  regarded  by 
critical  editors  as  not  belonging  to  the  original 
MSS.  Therefore  it  is  only  in  the  Gospels  of  Lk. 
and  Jn.  that  the  title  in  this  form  is  applied  his- 
torically to  Jesus.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  earlier  composition  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  for  the 
title  became  so  common  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  its  absence  from  these  Gosjiels  can  be  explained 
only  by  their  early  date.  The  title  occurs  18  times 
in  Lk.  and  12  times  in  John.  Twelve  of  the  in- 
stances in  Lk.  are  found  in  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  as  '  the  Lord  appointed 
other  seventy '  (Lk  10^).  The  other  instances  may 
be  regarded  as  editorial  additions  (7^^  11^^  12^^  17^-"® 
24^).  Three  of  the  instances  in  Jn.,  which  are 
found  in  the  early  jjart  of  the  Gospel,  are  plainly 
editorial  additions  (4^  6-^  11").  The  remaining  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  last  two  chaj^ters  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
They  deal  M'ith  the  risen  life  of  Jesus,  and  were 
written  at  a  time  when  the  higiier  conceptions  of 
His  personality  gave  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
title,  and  when  its  confessional  meaning  was  uni- 
versally known.  The  adoring  cry  of  Thomas,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God '  (6  Kvpi6s  fiov  Kal  6  0e6s  fiov)  Jn  20^^ 
is  an  illustration  of  how  among  Jewish  Christians 
the  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  teacher  became 
one  of  Divine  honour.  Yet,  as  Dalman  says,  '  it 
must  ...  be  remembered  that  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews  did  not,  save  exceptionally,  desig- 
nate God  as  "  Lord,"  so  that  in  the  Hebraic  section 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  the  expression  "our  Lord" 


was  used  in  reference  to  Jesus  only,  and  would  be 
quite  freh  from  ambiguity'  (p.  329). 

i.  In  comparing  parallel  passages  in  which  the 
title  occurs,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  other  titles  are 
sometimes  employed  as  equivalent  terms  in  address- 
ing Jesus. — 
i.  Mt  8-5  (xCfiit)  '  Lord,  save  us  :  we  perish.' 

Mk  4^8  Qnha.a-y.a.xi)  '  Teacher,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? ' 
Lk  82-1  (i-Ti^TctTx.)  '  Master  (teacher),  we  perish.' 

ii.  Mt  l7-»  (x-Jpii)  '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Mk  95  C  PotfJ^E/)  '  Rabbi,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Lk  9^3  (iriirraroi,)  'Master  (teacher),  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.' 

iii.  Mt  2622  (xCpii)  '  Is  it  1,  Lord?' 
Mt  2625  (Pa.^lli.)  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi?' 
Jn  1325  (xOpii)  'Lord,  who  is  it?' 

The  variety  in  the  title  used  in  addressing  Jesus  is 
not  confined  to  the  parallel  passages.  It  is  to  be 
seen  throughout  each  of  the  Gosjiels.  Arranging 
tlie  titles  in  the  order  of  preference,  Mt.  uses  Kvptos, 
diddcTKaXos,  and  'Pa/3/3e/  ;  Mk.  dcodaKaXos,  'Pa/i/3et, 
Pa/i/Joi'j'et,  and  Kvpios ;  Lk.  Kvpios,  BiddffKaXos,  and  ^7rt- 
(TTdTr]s;  Jn.  Kvpios, '  Pa^peL,  "PajSjiovvei,  ajid  SiSdffKoKos. 
Sometimes  the  variety  of  the  title  is  .seen  even  in 
the  same  passage.  It  cannot  be  without  intention  or 
meaning  that  in  (iii.)  Mt.  represents  the  eleven  dis- 
ciples as  asking,  '  Is  it  I,  Lord  ? '  while  Judas,  the 
traitor,  says,  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? '  (Mt  26—  25).  Possibly 
Judas  indicated  his  position  of  detachment  or  opposi- 
tion by  using  '  Rabbi '  instead  of  the  title  emjiloyed 
by  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  It  is  only  by  Judas 
that  Jesus  is  addressed  as  'Rabbi'  in  Mt.  {2&^-^^). 
There  must  also  be  some  ditt'erence  of  feeling  in  the 
use  of  difi'erent  titles  in  Lk  5'  '  INIaster  (teacher, 
ewKXTdTa),  we  have  toiled  all  night' ;  and  Lk  5^,  where 
Peter,  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  falls 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  cry,  '  Depart  from  me  ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  '  (KvpLe).  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  variation  of  title  in  the  parallel 
passages  may  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  oral 
transmission,  or  in  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 

5.  The  variation  of  title  in  addressing  Jesus  sug- 
gests that  in  the  original  language  of  the  Gospels 
at  least  two  titles  were  emploj^ed.  Of  these 
"Pa/3/3et  was  one,  cf.  '  ye  call  me  Master  (teacher) 
and  Lord,'  Jn  13^^,  and  the  frequent  use  of  '  Rabbi' 
in  the  Gospels.  Evidently  'teacher'  (8(.ddaKa\os)  is 
a  translation  of  'Rabbi'  in  some  of  its  forms  (m, 
'31,  pi).  In  7  places  Lk.  uses  iiriaTdT-q^  as  a  synonym 
for  5t5do-/faXos  (.j^  s^-""''- «  Q^^-*^  17^=*),  and,  without 
doubt,  some  form  of  m  lies  behind  tliis  also.  As  to 
the  title  Kvpios  (Lord),  which  is  used  so  fx'equently 
in  addressing  Jesus,  it  is  most  probably  a  transla- 
tion of  '")C  or  xjip.  It  was  a  common  name  for  a 
master,  and  was  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy.  It 
was  used  by  a  servant  to  a  master,  by  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor,  and  by  a  layman  to  a  learned  man.  It 
is  possible,  however,  since  many  of  the  people  of 
Palestine  were  bilingual,  that  Kvpios  was  used  by 
itself  when  one  who  knew  Greek  spoke  to  Jesus. 

6.  We  thus  suggest  a  twofold  origin  of  the  title 
as  applied  to  Jesus.  First,  as  the  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  titles  in  use  among  the  discijiles  ;  and 
second,  as  the  substitute  for  xpicT^s  with  confes- 
sional meaning  among  Gentiles.  These  distinctions 
of  origin  and  meaning  were  soon  lost  in  the  gradual 
but  rapid  adoj^tion  of  the  title  as  one  expressive  of 
Divine  honour.  It  is  possible  that  this  use  of  the  title 
first  became  common  among  Eastern  Christians. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  apjilication  of  Kvpios  to  God,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  was  in  use  among  Aramaic-speaking 
Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  in  Hebrew,  the  name 
'nx  (Lord)  was  read  wherever  the  sacred  name  ni.T 
was  found  in  the  text.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Aramaic  in  public 
reading,  'nx  still  took  the  place  of  the  sacred  name. 
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In  quoting  from  the  Scriptures  ':in  was  not  em- 
ployed for  the  name  of  God,  but  Drn  ('the  Name') 
in  Hebrew,  and  NCy*  in  Aramaic.  In  phrases  of  OT 
origin  like  'the  angel  of  (the)  Lord,'  the  name  of 
God  was  entirely  omitted  or  merely  hinted  at. 

Literature. — Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  324  ;  Bruce, 
Apologetics,  398;  Naville,  The  Christ,  144;  Somerville,  St. 
Paul's  Conception  of  Christ,  29.") ;  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  649 : 
Expository  Times,  vol.  xii.  [1901]  p.  42,')  flf.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  236  ff.,  vol. 
XV.  p.  296  ff.  ;  Deissmann,  ihid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  195  ff.  ;  Lexicons  of 
Crenier  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.v.  xipioi.  JOHN   REID. 

LORD'S  DAY.— See  Calendar  (the  Christian). 

LORD'S  PRAYER  (I.)— 1.  Place  in  NT.— Mt  6a-l^ 
Lk  W'*.  The  former  passage  has  been  more  in- 
fluential in  the  later  history  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
but  the  latter  seems  to  give  it  in  a  more  historical 
setting.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Prayer 
is,  to  all  appearance,  a  later  insertion  ;  Lk.  leads 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethany  (lO^^-*-)  or  Geth- 
seniane  ;  see  J.  A.  Robinson,  '  On  the  Locality  in 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  given,'  in  F.  H. 
Chase,  '  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Early  Church ' 
(TS  iii.  [1891]  pp.  123-125).  Not  far  from  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  stands  to-day  the  Church  of 
the  Paternoster,  showing  in  the  quadrangle  the 
Lord's  Prayer  engraved  in  thirty-two  languages. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  frequently  published  in  Polyglot 
editions;  the  oldest  at  Rome,  l.'J91,  in"20  languages;  then  by 
H.  Megiser,  Frankfort,  1593,  in  40  [2nd  ed.,  1003,  in  50  ;  3rd  ed., 
Linz,  1616,  in  52] ;  by  Andr.  Miiller,  1660,  in  100  ;  Chamberlayne, 
1715,  in  150  languages.  J.  Adelung  (Mithridates,  1804-1817) 
made  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  basis  of  a  scientific  classification  of 
languages.  Further  Polyglot  editions  by  Bodoni  (Parma),  J.  J. 
Marcel  (Paris),  Auer  (Vienna),  Dalton  (St.  Petersburg,  1870,  in 
108  languages  of  Russia),  S.  Apostolides  (London,  no  date,  in  100 
languages,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Cretan  refugees 
now  in  Greece) ;  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Three  Hundred  Lan- 
guaijes  .  .  .  with  a  Preface  by  Heinrich  Rost,  1891  ;  in  300 
dialects  of  Africa,  1900.  But  most  of  these  compilations  lack 
scholarly  supervision.  A  pleasant  task  would  be  for  a  united 
band  of  scholars  to  trace  the  historic  development  of  those 
languages  for  which  this  is  possible,  on  the  basis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  to  show  the  character  of  the  rest  on  the  same  basis. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  has  also  been  frequentlj'  turned  into  metre 
and  rhyme.  Whether  there  exists  a  collection  of  this  kind  in 
English,  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer  ;  in  German,  of.  Das 
Gebet  des  Uerrn :  Einc  Samtnlung  rnetrischer  Umschreibungen 
des  Vaterunsers,  Reutlingen,  1821 ;  E.  W.  Scripture,  '  A  Record 
of  the  Melody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,'  in  Die  neueren  Sprachen, 
ed.  by  W.  Vietor,  x.  9. 

For  early  English  translations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  see  Albert 
S.  Cook,  '  Study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English '  {A^ner.  Journ. 
Philol.  vol.  xii.  pp.  59-66),  and  Biblical  Quotations  of  Old 
English  Prose  Writers  (London,  1898,  pp.  xxv,  liii,  ILx,  Ixiv, 
147  fT.).  Cook  refers  to  Wanley's  Catalogus,  where  sejjarate 
versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  either  given  or  their  existence 
noted,  pp.  51,  160,  169,  197,  202,  221,  224,  239(?),  240,  248.  Cook 
gives  the  first  from  MS.  Bodl.  Jun.  121.  Three  poetical  para- 
phrases of  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  uncertain  date  are  given  by 
Greiss  in  his  Bibliothek  der  Angelsdchsischen  Poesie,  ii.  285-290 
(new  ed.  ii.  227-238),  the  last  two  published  by  Wanley,  Cata- 
logus, pp.  48  and  147  f.,  and  by  Ettmiiller,  Scopas  and  Boceras, 
pp.  230-237  ;  the  first  by  Thorpe,  Codex  Exoniensis,  p.  468  f. 
On  p.  147,  Cook  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  ^Ifric's  Homilies, 
and  an  isolated  quotation  in  Cnut's"  Laivs  (Schmid,  Gesetze  der 
Angelsachsen,  p.  270).  We  may  quote  :  '  urne  daeghwamlican 
hlaf,'  'ure  gyltas,'  'on  costnunge';  'fram  yfele,'  'hlaf  userne 
oferwistlic,' '  instondenlice,' '  scylda '  (Cook,  pp.  liii,  lix).  For  the 
expression  'costnunge,'  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  corre- 
sponding German  word  'Bekorungj'  was  declared  by  Luther 
better  than  the  received  '  Versuchung.' 

In  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Five 
Hundred  Languages,  comprising  the  Leading  Languages  and 
their  Principal  Dialects  throughout  the  M'orld,  with  the  Places 
where  Spoken;  with  a  Preface  by  Reinhold  Rost  (London, 
Gilbert  &  Rivington,  1905),  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  given  in  English 
in  sixteen  forms,  namely  :  Charles  ii.  Prayer-Book,  1662  ;  Edward 
VI.  Prayer-Book,  1549 ;  as  sent  from  Rome  by  Pope  Adrian,  an 
Englishman,  about  1160;  from  two  MSS  of  the  13th  cent.  ; 
from  Wyclif,  about  1380  ;  Tindale,  1534  ;  Cranmer,  1575  ;  Rheims 
Version,  1582  ;  AV,  1611 ;  RV,  1881 ;  The  Twentieth  Century 
AT;  further,  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

A  disciple — it  is  not  said  whether  one  of  the 
Twelve  —  asked  Jesus,  as  He  was  praying  in  a 
certain  place,  when  He  ceased,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to 
pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.'  That  the 
disciples  of  John  were  wont  to  make  prayers  or 
supplications,  besides  their  fasting,  is  told  by  St. 


Luke  only  (5^^).  On  a  form  of  prayer  ascribed  to 
John,  see  'Lord's  Prayer'  (by  present  writer)  in 
EBi  2817,  n.  6,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac 
MSS  pre.served  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (p.  529).  There  it  begins  :  '  Bright 
Morning,  Jesus  Christ,  Who  was  sent  by  God  the 
Father.'  Where  fixed  forms  of  prayer  are  in  use, 
as  was  the  case,  it  seems,  with  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  is  but  natural  that  petitions  on 
particular  subjects  should  be  added  to  them  ;  such 
additions  are  mentioned  as  made,  for  example,  by 
R.  Eliezer  and  by  R.  Johanan  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hcb.  on  Mt  6,  and  art.  '  Schemone  Esre'  in  Ham- 
burger, EE  ii.  [1883]  1098). 

2.  Sources. — The  sources  whence  our  Mt.  and 
Lk.  took  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  quite  unknown. 
The  Gospel  of  Mk.,  which,  according  to  the 
common  view,  was  used  by  our  Mt.  and  Lk., 
does  not  give  it.  On  Mk  IP'*'-,  where  Mk. 
speaks  about  prayer,  see  A.  Wright,  Synopsis'^, 
1903,  p.  115,  and  Wellhausen,  who  thinks  that 
Mk.  may  have  known  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a 
prayer  of  the  Church,  but  did  not  dare  to  refer 
it  in  its  wording  to  Jesus  ;  the  expression  (6  irarTip 
vfxQv)  6  ev  Tois  ovpavois,  occurring  there,  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Mk.  If  the  first  Gospel  was 
originally  written  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  its 
author  may  have  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  liim, 
written  or  oral,  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  and  given 
it  in  one  of  these  dialects  ;  then  the  translator  may 
have  formed  the  Greek  under  the  influence  of  Lk. 
(cf.  the  hcqinxlcgomcnon  i-movcnos).  This  is  the  view 
especially  of  Th.  Zahn.  The  opposite  view,  that 
eTTtoi'trtos  was  fir.st  coined  by  Mt.  or  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  is  maintained,  for  instance,  by  A.  Wright, 
The  Gospel  ace.  to  Luke,  1900,  p.  102. 

3.  Text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — As  there  are  two 
traditions  about  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  even  its  wording  is  given  in  tAvo  difl'erent 
forms.  In  the  Received  Text,  it  is  true,  they  differ 
very  little  ;  in  the  AV,  for  instance,  the  variations 
are  but  four : 

Matthew.  Luke. 

(1)  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth. 

(2)  this  day.  day  by  day. 

(3)  debts,   as  we    forgive    our  sins,  for  we  also  forgive  every 

debtors.  one  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

(4)  For  thine  .  .  .  Amen.  omits. 

In  the  Greek  TR  they  difler  even  less,  the  first 
of  the  above  variations  has  nothing  to  correspond 
in  Greek.  (In  Mt.  the  AV  preserved  the  order  of 
the  Pr.  Bk.  version,  which  differs  both  from  Mt. 
and  Lk.  in  the  fifth  petition,  '  trespasses '  against 
'  debts '  and  '  sins  '). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  TR  the  form 
of  Lk.  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  Mt.  The 
modern  critical  editions  agi-ee  almost  to  the  letter  ; 
see  the  editions  of  Scrivener,  Weymouth,  Nestle. 
Weiss  retained  in  Mt.  the  form  iXdiToi  instead  of 
i\da.T(jj,  and  the  article  r^y  before  yrjs.  The  critical 
apparatus  of  Tischendorf  and  WH  [the  2nd  ed.  of 
1896  is  enriched  by  some  additional  notes]  may  be 
supplemented  by  the  following  notes  : 

(1)  The  Didache  (8^)  has  the  singular  tw  ovpaya  ;  the  Apost. 
Const,  in  both  places,  318  and  T^'^  (here  reproducing  the  Didache), 
the  plural. 

(2)  On  the  form  '  veni  ad  regnum  tuum '  in  the  oldest 
Latin  MS  (Cod.  Bobbiensis),  see  F.  C.  Burkitt  {Cambr.  Univ. 
RejMrter,  5th  March  1900). 

(3)  Syr':"''  and  the  Syr.  Acts  of  Thomas  have  the  plural 
for  '  thy  win '  as  the  first  hand  of  Cod.  N  in  Mt  72i  (t«  6tXri/j.a.TK). 

(4)  On  the  article  for  '  on  earth,'  see  EBi  2818  ;  on  the  new 
punctuation  of  the  third  petition,  see  below. 

(5)  With  TY.v  i(pi,>.Y,v  of  the  Didache  cf.  Mt  1832,  and  the 
difference  of  the  singular  and  plural  in  German  and  Dutch  : 
Schuld  and  Schulden.  Two  MSS  of  the  Apost.  Const,  give 
^iicpx^Tuf/.xT(x.=  ' trespasses,'  xocBu;  for  i;,  and  omit  the  verb. 
Syriac  forms  combine  '  debts '  and  '  sins ' ;  see,  besides  EBi 
2818,  Burkitt  in  his  ed.  of  the  Erangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  Mrs. 
Gibson's  ed.  of  the  Didascalia,  and  Mrs.  Lewis'  MS  of  the  Acts 
of  Thomas. 
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(6)  In  some  Oriental  translations  'deliver'  is  rendered  by 
different  roots  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  then  both  are  combined  in 
liturgical  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(7)  Of  the  Doxology  the  DIduche  omits  '  the  kingdom  and ' ;  in 
the  Apost.  Count.  (7'-^)  one  MS,  on  the  contrary,  omits  'and  the 
power  and  tlie  glory' ;  and  tlie  same  two  clauses  are  omitted  by 
another  MS  at  3is,  which  with  its  all}-  ends  '  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.'  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Funk,  in  his  new  edition 
of  the  Didascalia  and  Apost.  Const.,  puts  at  3i**  and  7^^  the 
final  quotation  marks  after  Tom^ut/,  implying  by  this  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  Doxology  as  part  of  the  quotation  from 
the  NT.  Compare  with  this  the  above  statement  about  the 
MSS  of  the  Constitutions,  and  Brightman's  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  p.  353  f. 

In  Lk.  the  modern  editions  differ  even  less  than 
in  Mt. — only  in  a  single  letter,  Weiss  retaining 
here  also  the  spelling  eXdero}.  AVith  this  unity 
contrast  the  judgment  of  Dean  Burgon  {The  Re- 
vision Revised,  pp.  34-36 ;  The  Traditional  Text, 
p.  84)  : 

'"The  five  Old  Uncials"  (nABCD)  falsify  the  Lord's  Prayer 
as  given  by  St.  Luke  in  no  less  than  forty-fi\e  words.  But  so 
little  do  they  agree  among  themselves,  that  they  throw  them- 
selves into  six  different  combinations  in  their  departures  from 
the  Traditional  Text ;  and  yet  they  are  never  able  to  agree 
among  themsehes  as  to  one  single  various  reading  :  while  only 
once  are  more  than  two  of  them  observed  to  stand  together, 
and  their  grand  point  of  union  is  no  less  than  an  omission  of  the 
article.  Such  is  their  eccentric  tendency,  that  in  respect  of 
thirty-two  out  of  the  whole  forty-five  words  they  bear  in  turn 
solitary  evidence.' 

Any  one  Avho  is  unmlling  to  believe  that  the 
TR  of  Lk.  is  due  to  assimilation  ■with  Mt.  may 
compare  the  critical  apparatus  of  tlie  Latin  Testa- 
ment of  Wordsworth-White,  or  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
German  Bible  as  edited  by  Kurrelmeyer.  There 
he  can  watch  the  same  process  for  the  German  and 
the  Latin  texts.  Even  the  Vulgate  of  Sixtus  v. 
(1590)  has  the  addition  in  Lk.,  Fiat  voluntas  tua 
siciit  in  ceelo  et  in  terra  ;  but  not  the  rest. 

The  chief  question  about  the  Lord's  Praj-er  in 
Lk.  is,  What  about  the  jietition  iXderw  to  dyiov 
irvevfxd  crov  i<p^  i]/jids  /cat  Kadapiadru  rjfxds,  which  is 
witnessed  for  Marcion  and  found  since  in  one  MS 
(604,  or  Scrivener's  b,  Gregory's  700,  von  Soden's 
e  133,  pub.  by  Hoskier,  1890).  Perhaps  a  trace 
of  it  is  found  in  D,  which  has  dyiacrdrjTij}  6vo/xd  aov 
€(f  r]ij.ds,  iXdero}  aov  7}  /SatrtXet'a,  etc.  Another  read- 
ing of  Marcion  is  '  thy  bread '  for  '  our '  ;  whether 
he  read  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth  petition  we 
do  not  know,  the  sixth  (and  last  with  him)  had  the 
form  Kai  fXT]  a(pes  ijpLds  eiVevex^^j'ai  eis  Treipaa/nov.  The 
same  or  similar  forms  are  found  independently 
from  Marcion  down  to  the  present  day.  Harnack 
(Sitzungsber.  Acad.  Berl.  21st  Jan.  1904)  was  in- 
clined to  see  in  the  petition,  '  Thy  holy  spirit  come 
(upon  us)  and  cleanse  ns,'  the  original  for  Lk., 
comparing  11"  with  Mt  7'^. 

4.  Arrangement  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.— Augus- 
tine tells  us  (Enchir.  116)  :  '  Lucas  in  oratione 
doniinica  petitiones  non  septeni  sed  quinque  cora- 
plexus  est ' ;  thus  it  became  the  custom  in  the 
West  to  count  seven  petitions  ;  but  Origen,  Chryso- 
stom,  and  the  Reformed  Churches  count  si.x,  con- 
necting 'but  deliver  us  from  evil'  closely  with 
Avhat  precedes.  WH  print  in  Mt.  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  2  x  3  stichi,  in  Lk.  without  strophical 
arrangement,  seeing  in  '  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ' 
the  common  burden  for  the  first  triplet  of  single 
clauses  ;  see  §  421.  This  has  been  adopted  now 
for  the  Pr.  Bk.  version  by  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1903,  No.  53,  removing  the  comma  from  behind 
'on  earth'  to  behind  'done.'  For  the  AV,  the 
editions  of  the  Parallel  NT  give  a  comma  after 
'  done '  as  well  as  after  '  on  earth ' ;  but  Scrivener's 
Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  the  Two  Version  Edition 
(1900),  and  the  Interlinear  Bible  (1906)  omit  the 
first  comma.  Whether  the  RV  agrees  with  WH 
is  not  quite  clear  from  its  comma  (in  this  case  we 
should  have  expected  a  colon).  This  arrangement 
was  already  put  forward  by  the  Opus  imperfectum  in 


J/^.  (Migne,  Ivi.  712):  '  Communiter  autem  accipi 
debet  quod  ait,  Sicut  in  c(jelo  et  in  terra,'  i.e. — 

'  Sanctiticetur  nomen  tuum,  sicut  in  ccelo  et  in 
terra. 

Adveniat  regnum  tuum,  sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra. 

Fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  coilo  et  in  terra.' 

On  the  fact  that  in  mediivval  explanations  the 
beginning  was  construed  '  Pater  noster  qui  es.  In 
coelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,'  see  below. 

5.  Contents. — (a)  The  exordium. — The  short 
wdrep  in  Lk. ,  the  fuller  irdrep  ijfiCjv  in  Mt.,  wouhl 
both  correspond  to  an  Aram,  nbn,  which  is  con- 
nected with  6  Trarrip  in  Ro  8'-\  Gal  4",  Mk  14^". 
Cf.  J.  H.  Moulton's  Prolegomena,  pp.  10,  233,  and 
art.  Abba  in  vol.  i.  That  irdrep  tj/jli^v  may  also 
correspond  to  .nsx  and  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose the  form  with  sufhx  ("r^x  in  Heb.,  [ins  in 
Aram.,  ^<j13^!  in  Galihtan),  is  shown  by  Dalman, 
IVorte  Jesu,  157,  though  for  the  beginning  of  a 
prayer  the  more  solemn  form  appears  to  him  more 
probable.  Among  Jews  it  is  customary  to  add 
D^^^3^  in  Hebrew  (N;,'?Y*3'n  in  Aramaic)  to  ax  Avliere  it 
is  used  of  God,  but  the  isolated  nzx  is  not  unusual. 
In  the  NT  6  ev  toIs  ovpafoTs  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  Matthew.  On  the  question  whether  from 
Ro  8^°,  Gal  4"  an  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
churches  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  concluded, 
see  Gerh.  Bindemann,  Das  Gebet  um  tdgliche  Vcr- 
gebung  der  Siindcn  in  der  Heilsvcrkiindigung  Jrsu 
und  in  den  Brief  en  der  Apostel,  Giitersloh,  1902. 

(b)  On  the  impei'atives  dyLaadriTu,  -yevrjdriTw,  see 
Origen,  de  Oral.  24.  5  ;  Blass,  Grammar,  §  '20.  1  ; 
Moulton,  Prolcg.  p.  172,  avIio  quotes  from  Gilder- 
sleeve  on  Justin  Martyr,  p.  137  :  '  As  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  in  the  ancient  Greek  Liturgies  the  aor. 
imper.  is  almost  exclusively  used.  It  is  the  true 
tense  for  ' '  instant "  prayer. '  Moulton  adds  :  '  To 
God  we  are  bidden,  by  our  Lord's  precept  and 
example,  to  present  the  claim  of  faith  in  the 
simplest,  directest,  most  urgent  form  with  which 
language  supplies  us.' 

(c)  With  the  first  petition  cf.  SE*  3,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Kaddish  n31  .Tcp'  i^-ipri:]  h-^M\ ;  after- 
wards eight  more  such  verbs  are  placed  together 
about  'the  name  of  holiness  (Blessed  be  it).'  A 
benediction  without  mentioning  c-m  ( =  mn')  is  no 
benediction  at  all  [Ber.  AQb). 

(d)  Likewi.se  a  benediction  with  no  niD^.p  is  no 
benediction  at  all  {ib.  ;  cf.  SE  11,  in  opposition  to 

12,  14,  17,  Kaddish). 

{c)  yevr]0riTw  is  tr.  nify.  by  Shemtob,  Delitzsch, 
Salkinson  -  Ginsburg,  Resell  ;  'n?  by  Alexander 
(McCaul- Hoga),  Margoliouth,  by  the  old  Syriac 
versions  except  the  Syro-Palestinian ;  from  .S'^"  cf. 

13,  ^2ii"!  'g'i' ;  in  the  Kaddish  :  '  May  your  prayers 
be  accepted,  and  maj-  your  petition  be  done.'  To 
jiii";  of  Biblical  Hebrew  would  correspond  p'nv  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

(f)  For  lirioTJo-tos  the  remark  of  Origen,  de 
Oral.  27,  still  holds  good,  that  the  word  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  ■\\'liole  range  of  Greek  literature. 
Jerome  compares  it  with  the  LXX  ■n-epiovaios ;  but 
this  stands  almost  everywhere  for  n^:p  {ap>.  Aquila, 
Gn  14-^  for  c'on,  Ps  16^*  for  IJ?.;).  On  wepiovaios, 
see  Jerome's  remark  (Anecd.  Mareds.  iii.  1,  p.  92) : 
'  Verbo  Trepiovcnos,  i.e.  substantialis,  exceptis  Sanctis 
scripturis  nullus  foris  di.sertorum  usus  est.'  The 
GosjkI  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  for  iw.,  as 
Jerome  states,  mdhdr  (=nTO).  His  most  explicit 
statement  has  been  published  by  INIorin,  Anecd. 
Mareds.  iii.  2,  p.  262 :  '  In  Hebraico  evangelio 
secundum  Mattha?um  ita  habet :  Panem  nostrum 
crastinum.  da  nobis  hodie.'  This  lends  a  strong 
support  to  the  view  that  €Triovaios  is  formed  from 
i]  iiTLovaa,   '  the  coming  day,'  even  if  this  mdhdr 

*  SE,  used  hereafter  as  abbreviation  for  Shemone  Esre,  the 
daily  Prayer  of  the  Synagogue ;  see  the  edition  in  Dalman,  Worte 
Jesu,  p.  299 ff.  ;  and'cf.  on  it,  e.g.,  Hirsch  in  JE  x.  '270-282. 
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■were  nothing  but  a  retranslation  of  the  Greek. 
But  another  view  is  that  it  is  the  original  word 
vised  by  Jesus  and  preserved  by  the  Jewish- 
Christian  communities.  This  is  the  view  of  Zahn, 
Gesch.  Kan.  ii.  193,  103,  Elnl.  ii.  312;  Ambrose: 
'  Latinus  hunc  panem  quotidianum  dixit,  quem 
Grseci  dicunt  advenicntem,  quia  Greeci  dicunt  Tr]v 
iiriovaav  rifiepav  advenicntem  diem';  Athanasius : 
Tov  i.  dpT.  TovreffTL  Tov  fxeWoura ;  Cyril  Alex.  :  oi  fj-kv 
elvai  <f>acn  tov  r\^ovTa.  re  koI  dodTjaofxevov  Kara  tov  aiQva 
TOV  /xeXXovTa  ;  the  Sahidic  Version,  on  which  see 
Lagarde,  Mift.  ii.  374. 

But  the  Oriental  versions  took  another  view  : 
gyj.cur  xrcN  pnV,  i.e.  'our  continual  bread,'  in  Luke 
gypcursin  ^^^^\  ^cts  of  Thomas  ^the  continual  bread' 
(nvdn  NcnS)  ;  the  same  tradition  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  cotidianus  of  the  Latin,  the  sinteinan 
of  the  Gothic,  especially  by  n'cn  ijcn'?  of  Shemtob 
ben  Shafrut,  with  which  cf.  Nu  4''  TSJ?n  on^  '  the 
continual  bread.'  [The  Armenian  version  of  2  Mac 
P  used  for  the  shewbread  the  same  expression  as 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wherefore  Holmes- Parsons 
remarked :  '  tres  codices  Sergii  dprovs  eiriovaiovs,' 
which  remark  led  Deissmann  (Neue  Bihclstudicn, 
p.  41)  and  Hilgenfeld  (in  his  Ztschr.,  1899,  p.  157) 
to  the  belief  that  iinovcnoi  was  actually  found  in 
some  Greek  MSS.  This  was  corrected  by  the  present 
writer  in  ZNTW  i.  250,  EBi  2820,  n.  1  ;  but  it  is 
repeated  by  Wellhausen  in  his  Com.  on  Mt.  and 
not  recalled  in  that  on  Lk.  ].  The  Vulgate  (Jerome  ?) 
has  svpcrsubstanticdis  in  Mt.  and  cotidianus  in  Lk. 
How  the  Peshitta  (Rabula?)  came  to  translate  '  the 
bread  of  our  need,'  j^pjiDn  ndhV,  is  not  quite  clear, 
while  the  translation  '  our  bread  of  richness '  in  the 
Syro- Palestinian  version  rests  on  confusion  with 
irepLovaios. 

The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  different 
renderings  that  have  been  tried  : 

(1)  Shemtob  :  n>cn  ^icnh.  (2)  J.  B.  Jona,  Rome  1668  :  ijcn'? 
□vpn  'jy,  a  literal  rendering  of  the  supcrsuhstantiaiis  of  the 
Vulgate,  as  iiberstantlich  in  three  editions  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
German  Bible.  (3)  Delitzsch,  Salkinson,  Resch  :  IJj?"  cnS,  after 
Pr  308.  (4)  Taylor :  T2n  cnS  or  N-J'"nn  N^n"?.  (5)  Schultze  : 
lalimadi  i^orkdna  (  =  Pesh.).  (6)  Ronsch  :  i:n^;p  Dn?,  like  the 
Syro  -  Palestinian  version.  (7>  Arn.  Meyer  :  riDO  (sufficient). 
(S)  Chase  :  •  our  (or  the)  bread  of  the  day.'  The  Variorum  Bible 
quotes  the  readings :  '  our  bread  in  sufficienc.y,'  '  the  bread 
proper  for  our  sustenance,'  '  the  bread  for  the  coming  day,' 
'needful  bread,'  or  'bread  for  the  life  to  come.'  Others  tr. 
'bread  of  second  quality,'  'the  bread  that  we  shall  need' 
(Tiventieth  Cent.  NT) ;  see  on  the  word,  HxpT  ii.  [1891]  184, 
242,  254,  iii.  [1891-92]  24,  31,  77. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  icprifiepos  Tporp-q  of  Ja  2'^.  The  change  of 
arjfjiepov  into  Kad'  rip-epav  (and  of  56s  into  didov)  has 
been  explained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  jirayer  ; 
but  the  Didachc,  which  already  enjoins  the  use  of 
it  three  times  a  day,  does  use  56s  and  arjiaepov. 

(g)  In  the  fifth  petition  6(pei\Tj/j.aTa  is  rather  =  irniain 
(Shemtob,  Delitzsch,  Margoliouth),  not  irnDcx 
(Salkinson,  Resch).  On  the  variant  dcpetXriv  and 
the  dogmatic  changes  of  elaeviyK-ris,  see  above.  In 
the  Latin  Church  it  became  customary  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  Hilary  to  say  '  in  tentationem 
qu.am  ferre  (or,  sufterre)  non  possumus.' 

{h )  The  last  ambiguity  is  vovripod,  malo,  which  also 
in  Heb. ,  Ai'am.  and  Syr.  may  be  masculine  or  neuter. 
The  tr.  of  Shemtob,  in  "jsn  '  from  all  evil,'  finds  its 
parallel  in  Ethiopic  (see  Brightnian's  Liturgies, 
p.  234),  '  Deliver  us  and  rescue  us  from  all  evil,' 
while  the  Nestorian  Liturgy  equally  combines  the 
two  verbs  by  which  the  Pesh.  (not  Sin™'')  renders 
fjvaai  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  'Save  and  deliver  us,'  but 
continues,  '  from  the  Evil  and  his  host. '  The  neuter 
is  found  (in  a  different  connexion,  10')  already  in 
the  Didache  :  ixv-qcrQrjTi,  \\vpie,  ttj's  €KK\T](Tias  crov, 
pvffaadai  avTrjv  dwb  wavTos  wovripov.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  it   should    be   taken   as   masculine. 


For  the  Greek  NT  see  the  exhaustive  investigation 
of  Chase,  and  cf.  Ac  10^*^  where  diajioXov  (Cod.  E 
aaTavd)  is  rendered  (by  Shemtob)  nk'ni  '  the  Evil 
One.'  The  most  decided  view  that  the  word  is  mas- 
culine is  in  the  Clem.  Horn.,  where  Peter  uses  the 
passage  as  one  of  his  proofs  for  the  fact  that  his 
Master  frequently  sjjoke  to  them  of  the  existence  of 
an  Evil  One  (19^  ev  f]  irapeSuKev  rtp-tv  evxrj  ^xoyuei' 
eip7)ixivov  ■  pvaaL  7j/j.ds  dirb  tov  wovTjpoD,  along  with 
Mk  P^  Mt  12-«,  Lk  10'«,  Mt  13=^»  5^',  as  proof  for 
the  statement :  ttoWukls  oWa  tov  diddcrKoKov  /jlol 
eiirbvra  elvai  tov  irov7)p6v  =  TLvd  KaKias  riyep-ova).  Zahn 
and  Wellhausen  take  it  as  neuter,  as  in  5^". 

(i)  That  the  Doxology  formed  no  original  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  needs  no  longer  to  be  jjroved, 
in  spite  of  Dean  Burgon.  The  very  discovery  of 
the  oldest  witness  outside  of  the  NT,  the  Didache, 
where  it  occurs,  corroborates  the  view  that  it- 
originated  in  liturgical  use.  Its  peculiar  form 
there  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  forms  known 
to  occur  in  the  authorities  for  the  text  of  Matthew 
(see  The  NT  in  the  Ajwstolic  Fathers,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology, 
1905,  p.  28  f. ).  The  statement  of  WH  on  the  Doxo- 
logy in  the  Apost.  Const,  must  be  supplemented  as 
above  from  the  new  edition  of  Funk.  See  also 
art.  Doxology  in  vol.  i.  p.  492. 

6.  The  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  whole. — True  prayer, 
says  Wellhausen,  is  a  creation  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
the  Lord's  Prayer  follows  Jewish  examples,  though 
it  is  not  a  mere  composition  '  ex  formulis  Hebrse- 
orum.'  On  the  latter  exaggeration,  jiut  forward 
by  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  others,  and  strongly 
maintained  by  modern  Jewish  writers,  see  The 
Lord's  Prayer  no  Adctptation  of  existing  Jewish 
Petitions,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Margoliouth  (London, 
Bagster,  1876).  The  Kaddish,  which  is  justly 
quoted  for  comparison,  does  not  begin  M'ith  '  Abba,' 
but  it,  too,  has  as  first  petition,  '  Hallowed  be  thy 
name,'  with  the  addition,  however,  'in  the  world 
to  come.'  The  national,  eschatological,  or  Messi- 
anic element  which  goes  through  the  Kaddish  and 
the  SE  from  beginning  to  end  is  remarkably 
thrown  into  the  background  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
A  petition  like  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ' 
A\'ould  be  impossible  in  the  Kaddish,  though  a 
similar  petition  is  not  wanting  in  SE. 

It  is,  however,  wrong  to  deny  completely  the 
eschatological  character  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  see 
esp.  the  Com.  of  Th.  Zahn,  who  insists  on  the  force 
of  the  aorists  d-yiaadriTw,  eXOaTw,  yevrjOriTU).  Even 
the  first  petition  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  name  of  God,  which  in  this  world  is  so  much 
blasphemed,  especially  among  the  heathen,  through 
the  sins  of  Israel  (Ro  2-'*),  shall  be  glorified,  when 
He  brings  about  the  inward  purification  and  out- 
Avard  restoration  of  His  people,  separating  the 
godless  out  of  their  midst.  Zahn  declares  it 
erroneous  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  had  a 
specifically  Christian  character.  A  Jew  knowing 
nothing  of  Christ,  and  having  no  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Him,  was  able  and  is  still  able 
to-day  to  pray  it.  The  saying  of  Mt  5",  that  He 
'  came  to  fulfil,'  is  true  also  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

That  the  first  three  petitions  touch  God  and  the 
rest  refer  to  man  is  too  clear  a  point  to  be  missed.* 
The  second  half  may  perhaps  be  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  present  (daily  hrea.d),  past  (debts  of 
the  Y>ii^t),  future  (temptation  and  deliverance) ;  but 
a  reference  to  the  last  trial  (Mt  24-^),  the  hour  of 
temptation  (Rev  3^°)  and  deliverance  from  it,  does 
not  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  words. 

'  Thy  kingdom  come '  is  again  the  second  petition 
in  the  Kaddish. 

Instead  of  the  third  petition,  which  Wellhausen 
calls  hard  to  understand,  we  have  in  the  Kaddish, 

*  It  is,  however,  wrong  to  accentuate  the  word  '  thy ' ;  only 
codex  D  has  in  Lk.  the  emphatic  order  of  words,  o-ou  ■>,  jixa-tXi.a.. 
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'  Your  petition  be  done. '  Wliether  it  was  under 
the  inliuence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  missing  in  the 
true  text  of  Luke  or  not,  at  all  events  it  is  remark- 
able that  Luther,  in  his  Catechism,  gave  to  the 
third  petition  no  contents  of  its  own,  but  treated 
it  as  a  mere  combination  of  the  first  and  second 
('Wenn  Gott  alien  bosen  Rat  und  Willen  bricht 
und  hindert,  so  uns  den  Namcn  Gottes  nicht 
heiligen  und  sein  Reich  nicht  konimen  lassen 
woUen,'  etc.). 

Dogmatics  and  Ethics  seem  to  be  combined  in 
every  one  of  these  three  petitions  :  That  we  do  not 
dishonour  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  (1)  by 
mistrust,  (2)  by  disobedience  ;  that  His  Kingdom 
may  come  (1)  with  its  blessings,  (2)  with  its  tasks 
and  duties  ;  that  we  (1)  gladly  accept  all  that  is 
God's  will  concerning  us,  and  (2)  willingly  do  what 
He  demands  of  us.  To  take  the  fourth  petition  as 
merely  spiritual,  like  Marcion  and  afterwards 
Luther  in  his  monkish  days,  is  certainly  wrong. 

The  sixth  petition  reminds  us  much  more  of  the 
temptation  of  Jesus  Himself  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  His  work,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Getli- 
semane.  The  Jewish  morning  prayer  contains  the 
petition  jvdj  n'*?  .  .  .  ijx'an  ha  '  Bring  us  not  .  .  . 
into  temptation ' ;  but  tlie  age  of  this  part  is  un- 
known. Jesus  speaks,  however,  throughout  in 
the  second  person,  advising  His  disciples,  not  in- 
cluding Himself  ;  on  the  other  hand.  He  could  not 
liave  tauglit  them  such  a  prayer  if  He  had  not 
Himself  lived  in  that  atmosphere  which  the  prayer 
breathes.  When  He  bids  them  pray  after  this 
manner  (oiiros).  He  gives  them  an  example  from 
which  they  might  learn  with  few  words  to  say  to 
God  what  the  jjious  soul  has  to  say  to  Him,  and 
He  did  not  prescribe  the  use  which  was  made  very 
early  of  this  prayer,  so  that  it  became,  to  use 
Luther"s  expression,  the  greatest  martyr. 

7  Later  history  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Only 
a  few  hints  can  be  given  here.  It  is  very  sad  to 
observe  how  early  a  mechanical  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  set  in.  The  same  Didache  which  turned  the 
warning  of  Mt  6'^  into  the  precept,  '  Your  fastings 
shall  not  be  with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast  on 
]\Ionday  and  Thursday,  but  you  fast  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday,'  goes  on  to  write  :  '  Nor  do  ye  pray 
as  the  hypocrites,  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in 
His  Gospel,  Our  Father,  etc.  Thrice  in  the  day 
do  ye  pray  so.' 

Tliis  was  enforced  by  the  Apost.  Const,  (iii. 
18)  :  irpoKaraaKevd^ovTes  eavrous  d^iovs  ttjs  viodealas 
Tov  iraTpds,  lest  Mai  1"  and  Is  52'  find  application 
to  the  Christians.  Tertullian  styled  the  Lord's 
Prayer  hreviciriuin  totius  evangelii,  and  pronounced 
the  judgment :  '  Oratio  hiiec  quantum  substringitur 
verbis,  tantum  diffunditur  sensibus.'  Cyprian 
called  it  ccelcstis  doctriwc  compendium ;  Origen 
wrote  on  it  the  treatise  de  Orrdione  (vol.  ii.  in  tlie 
Berlin  edition).  On  its  use  in  the  Liturgy,  Bright- 
man  (p.  58)  says  :  '  It  occurs  in  all  liturgies  except 
Apost.  Const,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  central 
action  and  summing  up  of  the  grea.t  prayer  (533- 
534),  and  the  transition  to  the  communion,  with  a 
proem  and  a  conclusion  (Embolismos) ;  it  is  also 
otherwise  used.'  For  instance,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  it  is  three  times  repeated. 

Of  mediaeval  explanations,  the  Glossn  ordinaria 
draws  a  rather  artificial  parallel  between  the  seven 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  seven  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Is  W")  and  the  seven  Beati- 
tudes. The  Com.  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Edw.  Male  (1893). 
Of  special  interest  is  the  block-book  of  Henricus  ex 
Pomerio  (Henri  van  den  Bcegaarde,  1382-1441), 
Explanatio  Jiguralis  super  Pater  noster. 

See  on  it  Alvin  in  Bulletin  de  I'Academie  R.  de  Belpique,  2  Ser. 
vol.  xvii.  6"4-9t ;  Monuments  iconnqr.  et  t>ipogr.  de  la  Biblio- 
tMque    R.   de   Belgique ;    and    P.    Weizsaclter    in    Christliches 


Kunatblatt,  42  (1900),  Nos.  4,5.  It  is  characterized  by  joining  in 
calis  witli  the  first  petition,*  and  a  thoroughgoing  tripartition 
('in  cokIu  </■«»■  sanctorum  atiectiones  ;  in  punjaturio  tres  anim- 
arum  atiiictiones ;  in  sceculo  tres  virorum  defectiones ;  tres 
panes  in  via  necessaries  (naturse,  gratise,  gloriaj)  ;  triplex  debi- 
tuni  (conimissionis,  oniissionis,  remissionis) ;  triplex  tentatio ; 
daninandorum  triplex  malum ;  sal\andoruni  triplex  bonum. 
The  illustrations  remind  one  of  tlie  task  which  has  yet  to  be 
executed,  of  writing  a  monograph  on  the  artistic  illustrations  to 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

LrrERATURK. — The  literature  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  immense. 
Strangely  enough,  an  art.  '  Lord's  Day '  is  found  in  Smitii,  but 
not  one  on  'Lord's  Prayer.'  L'nder  'Paternoster,'  Murray 
mentions  that  the  first  examijle  of  this  term  in  English  is  one 
from  about  luuo.  Uf  yueen  Mary  the  saying  is  quoted  that  she 
'got  the  crown  by  Our  Father  and  held  it  by  Pater  noster.' 
The  Latin  designation  was  so  frequently'  used,  esp.  in  connexion 
with  the  rosary,  that  it  was  taken  over  into  the  language  of 
architects,  engineers,  and  anglers  (see  Murray).  In  German 
both  its  components  in  the  form  '  Patter '  and  '  Nuster '  became 
expressions  for  collar-chains.  As  a  measure  of  time,  cf.  a 
'  Paternoster  cricket.' 

Out  of  the  literature  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Th.  Zahn  in  his 
Com.  on  Matth.  (1903)  selects :  TertuU.  de  Orat.  cc.  1-10 ; 
Cypr.  de  Oratione  Dominica  (Vienna  ed.  i.  '267) ;  Origen,  irs^; 
£;;%;i;?  (Berlin  ed.  ii.  346) ;  Gregory  of  Njssa,  Or.  '2-5,  de  Oratione 
(Opp.  ed.  Paris,  1638,  i.  723-761) ;  Kamphausen,  Das  Gebet  des 
Hcrrn,  1866 ;  Chase  (see  above) ;  E.  v.  d.  Goltz,  Das  Gebet  in 
der  dltesten  Christenheit,  1905,  pp.  35-53  ;  EBi  2816  ff.  We  may 
add  Plummer  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.,  and  the  following  list  of 
writers  which  is  arranged  chronologically  as  far  as  possible  : 
1626,  Alex.  Huish ;  1798,  N.  B.  Cadogan  ;  1814,  Isaac  Mann  ; 
1826,  Samuel  Saunders ;  1832,  J.  Knight ;  1835,  W.  Howells ; 
1S46,  Henry  Alford ;  1849,  H.  Gaunter;  1852,  Dan.  Moore; 
1854,  Thomas  Hugo  ;  1855,  Charles  Parsons  Reichel  ;  1858, 
Hope  Robertson  ;  1861,  Navison  Lorain,  Rob.  Hemley,  W.  H. 
Karlslake,  F.  D.  Maurice  ;  1863,  Geo.  Wagner  ;  1864,  \\\  Denton  ; 
1865,  Jos.  T.  Parker;  1866,  Octavius  VVinslow ;  1869,  Claude 
Bosanquet ;  1870,  Ad.  Saphir  ;  1872,  J.  W.  Lance,  Edw.  J.  Rob- 
inson ;  1876,  C.  J.  Vaughan  (Dean  of  Llandaff) ;  1883,  Newman 
Hall ;  1884,  Charles  Stanford  ;  1885,  Marcus  Dods,  W.  S.  Carter  ; 
1886,  A.  M.  \V.  Christopher,  Wash.  Gladden  ;  1889,  Gilb.  Karney  ; 
1890,  H.  N.  Grimlev,  A.  Hastings  Ross  ;  1892,  Rob.  Ej'ton  ;  1893, 
Alb.  Stolz ;  1894,  Arth.  C.  A.  Hall,  F.  \\\  Farrar ;  1895,  G.  Milli- 
gan  ;  1898,  Dean  E.  M.  Goulburn,  Eliz.  Wordsworth  ;  1900,  J.  E. 
Roberts ;  1902,  John  Wakeford  ;  1903,  J.  D.  Jones.— Without 
date  (alphabetically) :  F.  C.  Blvth,  J.  J.  Busfield,  Rich.  Glover, 
Thom.  Griffith,  Aug.  W.  Hare,  J.  Knight,  B.  Lambert,  J.  W. 
Lance,  Rob.  Leighton,  Thorn.  Manton,  JIarcus  Rainsford,  Rigant, 
Dean  Stubbs,  Caleb  Webb,  Will.  R.  Williams. 

In  ExpT.,  besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  may  be  com- 
pared :  vi.  [1894-95]  50,  140,  146,  190,  xiii.  [1902]  378,  431,  xvi. 
[1905]  5,  10. 

See  also  O.  Dibelius,  Das  Vaterimser :  Umrisse  zu  einer  Gesch. 
des  Gehets  in  der  alten  und  mittleren  Kirche,  Giessen,  1903 
(chiefly  pp.  59-72 — '  Die  Auffassung  des  Vaterunsers  bei  griech- 
ischen  Schriftstellern ' ;  cf.  Ed.  v.  d.  Goltz  in  Theol.  Litztg.  1904, 
No.  2) ;  C.  F.  Georg  Heinrici,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  und  Erkliir- 
ttinj  des  NT,  iii.  (Leipzig,  1905,  pp.  65-68  [Heinrici  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  Harnack  as  to  the  petition,  'Thy  holy  spirit  come 
upon  us,'  collects  parallels  from  theOT,  questions  direct  relation 
to  SE,  and  republishes  (p.  109 ff.)  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ascribed  to  Petrus  of  Laodicea  (published  by  Mai,  Bibl. 
Patrum,  vi.  543,  Jligne,  Patr.  Gr.  86 2,  p.  3321)] ;  together  with 
Fed.  Morelli,  Interpreti-s  reg.,  Notce  ad  orationem  dominicam. 
Petrus  explains  :  i-rmCinov  r,  tov  truvurTavra.  ro  (rSifjux,  y,f/-iiy,  Tovriirri 
TOV  itpYifj-ipov,  iiri  TOV  krrovTx,  to>  /i£XX«>T«.  ■xovy.poZ  Petrus  Under- 
stands of  the  hix^oXo;'  xxt  iioxy,>  ii  outos  HocXiiTxi  hcc  Ty,v  iinip- 
;3o/iy,v  T'/i?  xciKtoc;. 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  a  papyrus  of  the  6th  cent.,  as  amulet, 
brought  to  Europe  by  Willken,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  Ham- 
burg, see  Egyp.  Explor.  Rep.  1902,  p.  42',  1903,  p.  12;  ^g. 
Crkunden  aus  Berlin,  iii.  No.  954  ;  on  the  clay  tablet,  from 
Megara,  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  see  ZNTW  ii.  228,  357. 

Eb.  Nestle. 
LORD'S  PRAYER  (II.).-This  name  for  the 
prayer  which  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  (Mt  &^'^^, 
Lk  11-"*),  though  used  so  genei'ally  by  Christians, 
does  not  occur. in  the  NT,  and  objection  to  it  has 
sometimes  been  offered.  It  might  suggest  that  the 
prayer  was  one  which  Jesus  Himself  employed, 
while  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  His  having 
done  so,  but  the  petition  for  forgiveness  is  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  that  He  cannot  have  made  it  His 
own.  '  When  ye  pray,'  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
'  pray  thus '  ;  but  His  own  manner  of  praying 
would  be  different  — how  different  we  may  judge 
from  the  recollections  preserved  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  one  of  His  prayers  (Jn  17).  And  so  it 
lias  sometimes  been  suggested  that  we  should 
speak  not  of   '  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  but  of  '  The 

*  O.  Dibelius,  Das  Vaterunscr  (}SOZ,  p.  165  ff.),  knows,  for  this 
construction,  onlv  Theodoricus  of  Paderborn,  Com.  in  Or. 
Dam.  M.  147,  333  f. 
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Disciples'  Prayer,'  or  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  designating  it  by  its  first  two  words, 
calling  it  the  '  Our  Father,'  just  as  German  Pro- 
testants call  it  the  '  Vaterunser '  and  Roman 
Catholics  the  '  Paternoster.'  But  apart  from  the 
consecration  of  long  and  hallowed  use,  the  name 
is  appropriate  as  giving  expression  to  the  fact  that 
the  prayer  conies  to  us  from  the  very  lips  of  our 
Lord.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When 
we  use  it,  we  are  approaching  God  with  no  words 
of  our  own,  but  in  the  very  words  which  our 
ALaster  lias  taught  us. 

1.  Occasion. — Of  the  two  accounts,  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively,  of  the  occasion  when  Christ  gave 
the  prayer,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  if  we  must 
choose  between  them,  Lk.'s  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  more  historical.  It  may  be  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Gospel,  after  recording  the  Lord's  in- 
junctions with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
prayer  (Mt  6^"^),  thought  this  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  set  down  the  prayer-form  wliich  was 
really  given  at  a  different  time.  And  yet  there 
seems  no  positive  reason  why  we  should  set  aside 
Mt.'s  statement  as  to  the  connexion  at  least  in 
which  the  prayer  was  spoken.  If  Jesus  gave  a 
form  of  jjrayer  at  all,  and  meant  it  to  be  used  as 
He  gave  it,  it  seems  likely  that  He  would  repeat 
it,  more  especially  when  dealing  with  different 
sets  of  hearers.  And  if  it  was  natural  that  He 
should  impart  it  Mlien  one  of  His  disciples,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve,  asked  to  be  taught 
to  pray,  it  was  also  natural  that,  when  He  had 
just  been  warning  His  disciples  against  hypocrisy 
in  i^rayer  and  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles, 
He  should  instruct  them  to  pray  after  the  brief, 
simple,  and  filial  manner  of  this  model  of  approach 
to  God. 

2.  Structure. — This  is  exceedingly  simple.  Apart 
from  the  Doxology,  which  occurs  only  in  Mt.,  and 
even  there  forms  no  part  of  the  original,  but  is  a 
later  insertion  due  to  liturgical  usage,  we  have  only 
an  invocation  and  a  series  of  six  petitions.  Since 
Augustine,  the  number  of  the  petitions  has  com- 
monly been  reckoned  atseven,  the  last  cLause  in  Mt.'s 
version  being  regarded  as  two  separate  requests. 
But  the  view  that  now  commends  itself  to  most 
scholars  is  that  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
are  to  be  taken  as  one  and  the  same  petition  nega- 
tively and  positively  expressed.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  in  the  critical  text  of  Lk. 
(see  RV)  the  petition  runs  simply,  '  Bring  us  not 
into  temptation,'  and  it  is  furtlier  borne  out  by  the 
RV  rendering  (almost  certainly  correct)  of  Mt.'s 
rod  TTovTjpov  by  '  the  evil  one  '  instead  of  '  evil.'  The 
petition  is  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  teiiii3- 
tation,  but  may  be  delivered  from  the  Tempter  ; 
and  these  are  two  aspects  of  the  selfsame  request. 

Looking  now  at  the  six  petitions,  we  observe  at 
once  tliat  the  first  three  have  a  Godward,  the 
second  three  a  manward  reference.  Because  of 
this  the  prayer  has  often  been  compared  to  the 
Decalogue  with  its  summation  of  human  duty  first 
to  God  and  then  to  man  (cf.  Mt  22*,  Mk  123i). 
But  ])eneath  this  resemblance  there  lies  a  great 
difference  between  the  Ten  Words  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  familiar  difference  between  law  and 
grace,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
For  while  in  the  one  case  our  debt  to  God  and  to 
man  is  laid  upon  us  from  above  as  a  coniniandment 
that  must  be  obeyed,  in  the  other  we  look  up  to 
God,  crying  like  Augustine,  '  Da  quod  jubes,  et 
jube  quod  vis'  (Conf.  x.  60). 

When  we  examine  the  prayer  more  closely,  a 
beautiful  continuity  and  symmetry  of  thought 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  invocation  God  is  ad- 
dressed by  His  new  name  of  '  Father '  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  petition  for  the  hallowing  of  this  name  that 
the  prayer  proper  begins.    If  we  take  the  three  peti- 


tions of  the  first  group,  God  appears  to  be  ad- 
dressed :  (1)  as  tiie  Father  whose  name  must  be 
hallowed,  (2)  as  the  King  whose  Kingdom  is  to 
come,  (3)  as  tlie  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  whose 
will  must  be  fulfilled.  And  when  we  pass  to  the 
three  petitions  of  the  second  group,  the  same  three- 
fold view  of  God  may  be  traced,  coming,  too,  in 
the  same  order,  so  that  the  successive  clauses  of 
this  group  correspond  respectively  to  those  of  the 
first.  For  the  prayer  for  bread  naturally  sug- 
gests the  request  of  the  child  to  the  Father,  the 
prayer  for  forgiveness  the  petition  of  the  subject 
to  the  King,  and  the  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
the  Tempter  the  cry  of  one  who  feels  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world's  evil  his  utter  dependence  uiion 
the  strong  and  holy  will  of  his  INIaster  and  Lord. 

3.  Contents. — Without  entering  here  into  the 
questions  raised  by  the  twofold  text  (see  preceding- 
art. ),  we  shall  for  convenience  folloAv  Mt.'s  version 
as  the  one  which  has  passed  into  general  use  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

(«)  The  Invocation  :  '  Our  Father  Avliich  art  in 
heaven.'  These  words  mark  a  new  epocli  not  only 
in  the  history  of  prayer,  but  in  the  historj-  of 
revelation.  In  the  OT,  God  is  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  the  Father  of  the  Jewish  people  (Dt  32'',  Is 
63^^  etc.),  but  individuals  do  not  venture  to  address 
Him  by  this  name  (Ps  103^^  is  only  a  comparison). 
And  though  in  some  of  the  extra-canonical  writings 
there  appears  a  dawning  consciousness  of  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  God  as  a  Father  (Wis  2^^,  Sir  23'-  ■* 
etc.),  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  hrst  turned  tlie  dim 
hope  of  pious  hearts  into  the  assured  certainty  of 
faith.  '  Father  "  is  the  distinctive  Christian  name 
of  God,  the  name  which  Christ  taught  us,  and 
which,  apart  from  Him,  we  have  no  proper  right 
to  use  (cf.  Jn  P'-',  Gal  4^).  The  Fatherhood  here 
appealed  to  is  not  the  general  Fatherhooil  of 
Creatorship,  but  the  special  Fatherhood  of  grace. 
It  is  for  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  by 
Christian  faith  that  this  ]irayer  is  meant,  those 
who  turn  to  Him  ^\•ith  filial  hearts,  prepared  to 
say  :  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.     Thy  will  be  done.' 

But  God  is  called  not  '  Father '  only,  but  '  Our 
Father,'  and  thus  the  invocation  acknowledges  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  well  as  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  There  is  a  human  brotherhood  which  rests 
on  the  Divine  Creatorship  (cf.  Mai  2^").  But  just 
as  there  is  a  special  sonsliip,  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers, so  there  is  a  distinctive  brotherhood,  the 
brotherhood  of  saints  ;  and  it  is  this  brotherhood 
that  finds  immediate  expression  in  the  invocation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Father  is  '  in  heaven.'  The  phrase  speaks 
to  us  of  His  greatness  and  holiness,  of  the  rever- 
ence we  owe  Him,  of  His  power  to  bless.  But  it 
also  reminds  us  that  if  we  are  the  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  His  home  is  the  true  home  of 
our  souls,  and  that,  as  always,  so  especially  when 
we  1x)w  before  His  throne  with  our  requests,  A\e 
must  set  our  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above. 

(b)  First  Petition:  'Hallowed  be  thy  name.' 
In  the  OT  the  '  name'  of  God  is  a  constant  expres- 
sion for  His  revealed  character  (cf.  Ps  9^"  20'',  Pr 
18^°).  Without  doubt  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  by  Jesus.  But  His  immediate  refer- 
ence here  must  be  to  that  character  of  Fatherhood 
under  which  He  had  just  presented  God  to  His 
disciples.  It  is  our  Father  in  heaven  whose  name 
is  to  be  hallowed.  To  hallow  that  name  is  to  set 
great  store  by  it,  to  exalt  it  and  revere  it  and 
glory  in  it.  To  pi'ay  that  it  may  be  hallowed  is 
to  pray  that  God  as  revealed  to  us  by  Christ  may 
be  accepted  and  honoured  by  ourselves  and  others 
— that  we  may  turn  to  Him  as  our  Father  with 
loving,  trustful  hearts,  and  give  Him  the  honour 
that  is  due. 
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(c)  Second  Petition:  '  Thy  kingdom  come. '  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  the  hope  of  Israel  before 
Christ's  advent,  and  when  He  came  it  formed  the 
constant  and  central  theme  of  His  teaching.  When 
we  examine  the  Syno^jtic  Gospels  to  learn  what 
His  teaching  upon  the  subject  was,  we  tind  Hiin 
speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  two  ways. 
(1)  It  was  a  present  reality  set  up  on  earth  (Mt 
I2-^8,  Mk  P5,  Lk  IT^M,  gathering  round  His  own 
person  (Mt  13«  16-8  25^i-  ^  etc.),  the  coming  of 
which  meant  its  entrance  (which  is  really  His  own 
entrance,  Mt  Sio*-  ll-s-^"*  etc.)  into  the  individual 
heart  (Lk  17-«-  -i,  Mt  18^  ||,  Jn  3^),  its  steady  growth 
(Mk  4-""^-),  and  its  gradual  spread  like  leaven 
tlirough  society  (Mt  1333=  Lk  i320f.)_  (O)  But 
again  it  was  a  hope  of  the  future,  a  Kingdom  not 
realized  as  yet,  but  one  day  to  be  revealed  in  power 
by  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  (Mt 
134H.  m.  2213  25^0),  And  so,  when  we  pray  for  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom,  we  are  praying  that 
Christ  the  King  may  enter  into  our  hearts,  that 
He  may  take  full  possession  of  them,  that  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  may  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  its  princijiles  may  work  in  human 
society  with  su1)duing  power.  But  we  are  praying 
also  for  the  liour  of  the  final  consummation  when 
tlie  Lord  Himself  shall  appear  in  His  glory,  when 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  sliall  become  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  when  out  of 
that  Kingdom  there  shall  be  cast  all  things  that 
offend,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

(d)  Third  Petition  :  '  Tliy  will  be  done.'  This 
may  be  described  as  the  dominant  note  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  petitions  that  precede  lead 
up  to  this,  and  those  that  follow  must  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  it.  We  frequently  use  these 
words  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  prayer 
of  submission  and  resignation  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
an  echo  of  the  Saviour's  cry  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (Mt  26^9  \\).  And  no  doubt  this  is  part  of 
their  meaning,  and  one  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.  They  are  a  cry  to  God  to  enable 
us  to  bear  what  He  sees  fit  to  send,  and  to  make 
us  meek  and  patient  imder  His  chastening  hand. 
But  while  this  is  implied  in  the  petition,  it  is 
not  its  first  intention.  The  added  words,  '  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,'  should  keep  us  right  here, 
since  from  heaven  all  sorrow  and  sighing  have  fled 
away.  This  is  the  prayer  of  active  rather  tlian  of 
passive  obedience,  an  obedience  like  that  of  God's 
angels  who  excel  in  strength  and  do  His  command- 
ments. Before  we  think  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  of 
shadows,  we  should  think  of  Him  as  He  sat  by  the 
well  of  Sychar  and  said  to  His  disciples,  •  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to 
accomplish  his  work'  (Jn  4=''*).  When  we  pray 
this  prayer  we  are  asking  that  we  and  all  men, 
being  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  wilfulness,  may 
attain  to  a  joyful  alacrity  like  that  of  angels  in 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

(c)  Fourth  Petition.— '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
{eviovaiov)  bread.'  We  pass  now  from  tlie  God  ward 
to  the  manward  aspects  of  the  prayer.  The  first 
petition  of  this  second  group  shows  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  pray  for  material  as  well  as  for 
spiritual  blessings.  The  prayer  is  not  to  be  spirit- 
ualized, with  most  of  the  Fathers,  into  a  request 
for  the  Bread  of  Life  ;  it  is  literal  bread,  bread  for 
bodily  sustenance,  that  Jesus  means  us  to  ask  for. 

The  one  expository  difficult^'  of  this  petition  lies  in  the  word 
iTioua-iD;,  which  has  been  called  '  the  most  untranslatable  word  in 
the  NT.'  It  appears  here  (in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.)  for  the  first 
time  in  Gr.  literature,  and  within  the  NT  occurs  nowhere  else. 
Of  the  three  principal  renderin},'s— '  daily '  (EV  text),  '  for  the 
connng  day'  (RVm),  and  'needful'  (Amer.  RVm,  alternat.)— 
there  is  least  to  be  said  for  the  first,  familiar  as  it  is.  It  repro- 
duces the  Old  Lat.  quotidmmmi,  but  finds  no  support  in  etymo- 
logy, and  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  nothing  more  than  a  guess 
suggested  by  what  the  sense  of  the  passage  appeared  to  require. 
For  the  coming  day '  is  more  likely  from  the  etymological  point 


of  view  (i^ioijcrio!  fr.  'h  imoZo-a.  [sc.  --i^£/j«]  = '  the  coming  day,' fr. 
iTiaiy,  pres.  part,  of  ste/^i  ["'z^,  'to  go  or  come']),  but  seems  out 
of  keeping  with  Christ's  teaching  elsewhere  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  C^^).  If  this  rendering  is  accepted,  Chase's  view 
('Lord's  Prayer  in  Early  Church,'  Tcxtsi  and  Studies,  Cam- 
laridge  [1891],  in  loc.)  is  plausible,  that  the  word  was  a  liturgical 
insertion  intended  to  adapt  the  ijrayer  for  use  at  e\'ening  ser- 
vice. In  the  morning  the  petition  would  run,  according  to  its 
original  form,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  bread,'  while  in  the  evening 
there  would  be  substituted,  '  Give  us  our  bread  for  the  coming 
day.'  Cf.  Lk.'s  'day  by  day,'  which  obviates  any  inappropriate- 
ness  in  asking  at  night  for  the  bread  of  the  day. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  most  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
trioCa-io;  is  a  word  specially  coined,  after  the  analogy  of  the  LXX 
Tipio-j^io;  (Ex  195,  Dt  76  142  oQis,  for  Heb.  n^j?,  EV  'peculiar.' 
It  is  evidently  derived  from  T£^(0!;(r/«  =  wealth,  abundance  [^ipi 
and  ouirix]).  inovirios  in  contrast  to  Tipiourtog  would  thus  denote 
what  is  needful  or  sufficient  as  distinguished  from  what  is  abun- 
dant or  superfluous.  If  this  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
word,  the  petition  would  correspond  almost  exactlj-  with  the 
prayer  of  Agur,  '  Feed  me  with  the  food  that  is  needful  for  me ' 
(Pr  308  RV).* 

(/)  Fifth  Petition.  —  'Forgive  us  our  debts 
{6(j}€i\rj/j.aTa),  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.'  Lk.  has 
'  sins '  (afiaprias),  while  in  the  explanatory  addition 
given  by  Mt.  (vv.^^- ^^)  'trespasses'  {wapawruiixaTa) 
is  used — the  word  which  in  the  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer 
is  substituted  for  '  debts '  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
itself.  '  Debts '  is  particularly  suggestive.  In  the 
first  place,  it  reminds  us  of  the  personal  account- 
ability to  God  into  which  we  are  brought  by  every 
act  of  sin.  We  may  look  at  sin  in  many  aspect.s — ■ 
as  the  transgression  of  an  ideal  law,  as  a  wrong 
done  to  our  neighbour,  as  a  harm  inflicted  upon 
ourselves.  But  most  solemn  of  all  is  the  thought 
that  sin  makes  us  debtors  before  God,  debtors  who 
have  wasted  our  Lord's  money  and  are  called  to 
render  account.  But  further,  '  debts '  reminds  us  of 
a  class  of  sins  we  are  most  apt  to  forget— our  sins 
of  omission.  It  is  when  we  ask  ourselves,  '  How 
much  owest  thou  unto  thy  Lord  ? '  that  the  full 
extent  of  our  shortcoming  begins  to  appear.  Per- 
haps we  have  striven  hard  against  wrongdoing,  but 
what  of  the  things  we  have  left  undone  ?  In 
Christ's  great  vision  of  the  Judgment,  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not '  is  the  preface  to  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  (Mt  25'*^). 

By  teaching  us  to  otter  this  petition  our  Lord 
teaches  that  God  is  ready  to  forgive  all  our  debts. 
But  a  condition  is  laid  down.  Those  who  jiray  for 
forgiveness  must  be  ready  to  forgive.  On  this 
Jesus  placed  great  emphasis,  so  great  that  He  does 
for  the  fifth  petition  what  He  does  for  no  other, 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  (vv.'^-^^)  a  sen- 
tence of  explanation  and  enforcement,  in  which  He 
makes  it  j^erfectly  clear  that  if  we  will  not  forgive 
those  who  have  trespassed  against  us,  neither  will 
our  Father  in  heaven  forgive  our  trespasses. t 

(g)  Sixth  Petition. — '  Bring  us  not  into  temi^ta- 
tion,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.'  This  peti- 
tion follows  naturally  after  the  fifth,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  past  falls  makes  us  conscious  of  weakness 
and  fearful  of  future  possibilities.  But  is  it  not  an 
impracticable  petition  ?  How  can  we  hope  to 
escape  from  being  tempted  ?  The  world  and  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  are  ever  with  us,  and  still  '  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden ' ;  just  where  all  life's  daily 
cross-paths  meet,  the  tree  of  temptation  grows  and 
the  Tempter  himself  lies  waiting.  And  is  it  not 
also  a  mistaken  petition  ?  Is  not  temptation  a 
means  of  grace,  an  opportunity  of  '  winning  our 
souls '  ?  Does  not  St.  James  write,  '  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions '  ?  ( Ja  1-).     Yes,  but  there  is  another  side  to 

*  In  support  of  this  interpretation  see  A.  N.  Jannaris  in 
Contemp.  Rer.,  Oct.  1894  ;  £zpT  vi.  [1894]  p.  51.  Cf.  also  the 
preceding  article. 

t  If  the  view  is  taken  that  vv.!*- 15  have  been  imported  here 
by  the  Evangelist  from  another  connexion  such  as  18*5  (so  Meyer- 
Weiss  and  Bruce  ;  cf.  Holtzmann  in  Hand-Corn.),  the  words 
testify  at  all  events  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  accustomed  to 
lay  stress  on  the  relation  between  human  and  Divine  forgive- 
ness ;  see  Mk  ll-'5. 26^  Lk  637,  and  esp.  the  parable  of  the  Un- 
merciful Servant,  Mt  1823-35. 
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the  question.  Temptation  is  a  means  of  grace,  but 
it  may  prove  to  be  an  occasion  of  stumbling  and 
even  of  utter  destruction.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  it  (Ja  l^^)  ;  but  what  of  him  who  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed,  and  so  falls  into 
the  snare  of  the  devil?  By  putting  this  petition 
into  our  lips  Jesus  reminds  us  that  the  hour  of 
temptation  is  always  a  dangerous  hour.  He  hangs 
out  a  red  lamp  of  warning  on  the  dark  and  crooked 
road  along  which  we  have  to  pass,  and  summons  us 
to  '  watch  and  pray  '  (cf.  Mt  26"  =  Mk  1438). 

And  yet  temptations  must  come,  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape  meeting  them,  and  this  petition,  like 
every  other  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  guiding  petition  of  all,  'Thy  will  be 
done.'  But  'Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one'  is  a 
prayer  that  Satan  may  not  gain  the  victory  over 
our  souls.  That  '  the  evil  one  '  is  the  right  render- 
ing of  Tov  TTovripov  is  now  commonly  accepted  by 
scholars  on  grounds  of  exegesis.  It  is  in  keeping, 
too,  with  our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  presence 
and  influence  in  the  world  of  a  hostile  and  male- 
volent will,  an  '  enemy '  of  God's  Kingdom  and  its 
King  (cf.  Mt  1325- 3'J).  From  him  we  may  well 
pray  to  be  delivered.  Jesus  Himself  prayed  for 
Simon  that  in  the  hour  of  Satan's  sifting  his  faith 
might  not  fail  (Lk  22"^f-).  And  we  know  that  faith 
need  never  fail.  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able  (1  Co  W^'^),  and 
this  petition  is  an  appeal  to  Him  for  strength  in 
the  evil  day  to  endure  and  to  overcome. 

4.  Uses. — (1)  This  is  a  breviary  of  Christian 
prayer,  in  which  all  Christian  petitions  are  sum- 
marily comprehended.  As  the  commandments  of 
the  moral  law  are  all  gathered  up  in  the  two  tables 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  so  the  petitions  of  the 
gospel  are  all  represented  in  the  two  divisions  of 
this  little  prayer.  Apart  from  requests  of  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  kind,  everything  that  the  uni- 
versal Christian  heart  need  ask  for  is  explicitly 
stated  or  implicitly  enfolded  here,  whether  things 
on  earth  or  things  in  heaven,  things  htiman  or 
Divine,  things  of  the  body  or  the  spirit,  things  of 
the  life  that  now  is  or  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

(2)  It  is  a  model  or  directory  of  prayer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mt.'s  account,  Jesus,  when  He  gave  it,  had 
just  been  warning  His  disciples  against  the  for- 
malisms of  hypocrites  and  the  vain  repetitions 
which  the  Gentiles  use  (vv.^-*),  and  it  was  in  con- 
trast with  these  that  He  said,  '  After  this  maimer 
pray  ye.'  Looking  at  the  manner  of  the  prayer  we 
are  struck  by  its  direct  sincerity,  its  brevity,  its 
simplicity,  its  calmness  and  quietness  of  spirit,  its 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  It  teaches  us 
that  we  are  not  heard  for  our  much  speaking,  that 
long  and  elaborate  prayers  are  unnecessary,  that  a 
simple  request  like  that  of  a  child  to  a  father  is 
enough.  It  teaches  also  the  right  relation  and 
proportion  in  prayer  between  what  belongs  to  God 
and  what  concerns  ourselves.  The  earthly  has  its 
claims,  but  the  heavenly  comes  before  it ;  and  all 
requests  must  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 
Divine  will. 

(3)  It  is  a  form  of  prayer.  The  prayers  which 
John  the  Baptist  taught  his  disciples  (Lk  ll^) 
must  have  been  forms  ;  and  when  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  reminding  Him  of  John's  custom,  said, 
'  Lord  teach  us  to  pray,'  it  was  doubtless  a  prayer- 
form  for  which  he  asked.  And  Jesus  justified  the 
request  by  replying,  '  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our 
Father,'  etc.  Not  that  He  wished  His  disciples  to 
restrict  themselves  to  this  form  or  to  repeat  it  in- 
cessantly. It  is  significant  that,  apart  from  these 
two  passages  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  NT  again.  The  recorded 
prayers  of  the  Apostolic  Church  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  it.  When  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son  into  men's  hearts,  they  prayed  with  freedom 
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as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  And  yet  from 
the  first  this  must  have  been,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  specially  consecrated  form  of  prayer, 
which  no  one  can  sincerely  vise  without  being  con- 
scious that,  in  presenting  his  petitions  in  the  very 
words  that  Christ  has  given,  he  is  asking  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  (cf.  1  Jn  Si*). 

(4)  It  is  a  prayer  especially  for  social  use.  There 
are  prayers  which  can  be  offered  only  in  secret, 
and  Jesus  had  already  spoken  of  these.  '  Thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,'  He  said 
(v.'J).  But  this  was  a  prayer  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian society  :  '  After  this  manner  pray  ye,'  'When 
ye  pray,  say.'  The  invocation  is  addressed  to  '  onr 
Father,'  the  requests  are  on  behalf  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves  :  '  give  ?(s,'  '  forgive  ?<s,'  '  bring  ?^s  not,' 
'deliver  us.''  And  so  this  prayer,  which  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  also  a  constant 
reminder  of  our  human  and  especially  of  our  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  It  teaches  us  to  join  our  desires 
with  those  of  the  universal  Church  as  we  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  teaches  us  when 
we  ask  for  bread,  or  forgiveness,  or  guidance  and 
deliverance,  to  bear  the  needs  of  others  along  with 
our  own  .on  our  hearts  before  God,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  intercession 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian  prayer. 

Literature. — See  jireceding  article. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
**LORD'S  SUPPER.— (L) 

Introductory. 

1.  The  Sacramental  in  Hebrew  worship. 

2.  The  Method  and  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

3.  Passover  Eve. 

(r/")  The  Synoptic  Gospels. 
{h)  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
(e)  The  Apostle  Paul. 

4.  The  Institution. 

(a)  The  common  underlying  Tradition. 
ib)  Differences  in  detail. 

(i.)  Mark-Matt.;    (ii.>  Luke  2215-20;    (iii.)   paul ; 
(iv.)  The  Fourth  Gospel. 
Results. 

5.  The  Apostolic  Church. 

(a)  The  Jewish-Christian  Community. 
(h)  The  Pauline  Churches. 

(c)  The  Agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

6.  The  sub-Apostolic  Church. 

(«■)  Clement  of  lionie. 

(b)  Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan. 

(c)  The  Tetichiug  vf  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

(d)  Ignatius. 

(e)  Justin  Martyr. 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Pagan  Mysteries. 

Literature. 

Introductory. — The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  is  to-day,  a  theological  storm-centre ; 
though  the  blasts  have  shifted,  recent  critical 
scholarship  having  occasioned  a  new  incidence  of 
forces.  Former  controversies  raged  round  the 
meaning  of  the  institution.  At  present  the  dis- 
cussion is  even  more  vital,  for  it  is  a  matter  not 
of  interpretation  only,  but  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  sources.  The  Gospels  as  they  now  stand 
are  said  to  owe  so  much  to  the  thought  and 
practice  of  the  growing  Church,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  to  detect 
the  simple  form  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  day  of  its 
fir.st  celebration,  when  '  it  signified  rather  the  abro- 
gation of  the  old  worship  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Kingdom  than  the  institution  of  a  new  wor- 
ship.' it  is  denied  that  Jesus,  with  His  views  as 
to  the  speedy  consummation  of  His  Kingdom, 
could  have  instituted  the  Supper  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  His  death  ;  and  the  connexion  between 
the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passover  in  the  Gospels 
is  regarded  as  a  later  overlying  deposit,  which  can 
be  easily  detached  from  the  primitive  stratum. 
To  tai^e  an  example,  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have 
uttered  the  words  of  the  Supper  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Feeling 
Himself  already  victor  over  death  and  the  world, 
He  wishes  to  inspire    His  disciples  with    His  own 
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conviction,  and  by  an  act  of  vivid  imagination  con- 
ceives Himself  as  already  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  the  completed  Kingdom,  tlaeir  simple  farewell 
meal  having  been  transformed  into  the  great  Mes- 
sianic banquet  of  the  future,  which  commonly 
served  as  a  figure  for  the  joys  of  Messiah's  sove- 
reignty. Professor  Gardner  is  even  more  drastic 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Gospel  tradition,  eliminat- 
ing all  evidence  except  that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  he 
thinks,  was  the  real  originator  of  the  rite,  having 
'  turned  a  pagan  ceremony  to  Christian  use  '  in  a 
moment  of  ecstasy  under  the  influence  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  Greek  mysteries  in  Corinth.  But 
the  great  majority  of  impartial  scholars  who  have 
discussed  the  question  do  not  adopt  such  a  highly 
critical  attitude  towards  the  narratives  of  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  or  reverse  so  completely 
the  ordinarily  accepted  views  as  to  its  origin  and 
purpose.  No  sufficient  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  can  pass  in  silence  these  problems  which 
have  been  raised  with  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  but  they  must  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
method  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  who  brings  Israel  to 
its  fulfilment. 

1.  The  Sacramental  in  Hebrew  worship. — The 
term  'sacrament'  denotes  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  spiritual  reality.  By  means  of 
symbol,  which  is  metaphor  transformed  into  action 
or  concreteness,  truth  is  conveyed  to  the  partici- 
pants in  a  sacrament  much  more  readily  than  by 
the  bare  word.  Language  conveys  truth,  but 
symbol  does  what  language  cannot  compass.  The 
worship  of  the  OT  was  full  of  the  symbolic,  for  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  cultus  was  in  its  essence 
no  arbitrary  prescription  of  meaningless  forms. 
The  sacrificial  system  was  held  to  be  a  means  of 
grace,  of  Divine  appointment,  whereby  the  wor- 
shipper could  approach  Jehovah.  It  must  have 
been  educative,  so  that  the  obedient  and  leal- 
hearted  Israelite  became  in  the  actual  observance 
more  receptive  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  In 
that  sense  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  was  truly 
sacramental.  But  whether  the  average  Hebrew 
recognized  the  sacramental  character  is  doubtful, 
for  the  great  prophets  constantly  warn  the  people 
that  the  mere  ritual  performance  of  sacrifice  is  in- 
efiicacious.  Some,  especially  the  earlier  prophets, 
often  seem  to  disparage  offerings  entirely,  as  though 
the  only  worsliip  with  which  Jehovah  is  well  pleased 
is  the  spiritual  service  of  moral  character  and  a 
contrite  heart.  And  yet  the  prophets  ■  employ 
symbolic  action  again  and  again  in  the  service  of 
an  ideal  spirituality,  so  that  in  itself  symbol  has 
been  a  widespread  and  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  grace.  The  transcendental  element  in  worship, 
however  brightly  or  faintly  the  contemporary  life 
of  Israel  may  have  been  illumined  by  the  spiritual 
truth  of  the  prophets,  had  all  but  vanished  from 
the  official  Judaism  of  our  Lord's  day.  There  was 
no  open  vision.  No  prophet  or  seer  was  abroad  in 
the  dull  day  of  rationalism.  Heroic  faith  had  been 
displaced  by  a  shrewd  but  commonplace  conduct. 
The  Law  had  come  in  alongside  Temple  service,  and 
ritual  was  observed  as  an  ordinance.  The  average 
Jew,  having  become  a  deist,  could  not  feel  sky, 
earth,  and  sea  palpitate  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  so  was  impervious  to  sacramental  conceptions 
_(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  'Sacrifice'  in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  341  ;  Bousset,  Bel.  des  Judenthiims,  pp.  182- 
184).  It  was  to  the  'poor  of  the  land'  who  cher- 
ished the  prophetic  ideal  that  the  parabolic,  the 
sacramental,  the  symbolical  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  would  appeal. 

2.  The  Method  and  Teaching  of  Jesus.— The 
Gospel  narratives  represent  the  Supper  as  a  solemn 
final  act  in  the  life  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
Messiah  of  their  delineation  is  a  Person  of  startling 
originality.     He    penetrates   through   the   crust   of 


unimaginative  moralism  to  the  living  prophetic 
stream  which  in  His  day  found  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face only  in  tiny  rivulets.  On  His  own  authority 
He  claims,  while  purifying  and  enlarging  the  hopes 
of  prophecy,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  truest  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel,  having  accepted  in  His  Temptation 
the  Divine  ideal  of  a  Kingdom  unalloyed  by  any 
earthly  aspirations.  He  discovers  and  applies  to 
Himself  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  and  in  virtue  of 
His  position  inaugurates  changes  in  religion  which 
constitute  a  breach  with  the  jiast,  for  His  doctrine 
concerning  worship,  foreshadowed  by  the  prophets, 
antiquates  bloody  sacrifices  and  opaque  ritual. 
To  say  that  Jesus  could  not  have  instituted  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
because  He  looked  for  a  speedy  realization  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  to  deny  that  He  had  the  complete 
vision  of  the  destiny  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
whose  function  is  assumed  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
whereas  it  seems  certain  that  He  foretold  a  spiri- 
tual inheritance  among  the  Gentiles  in  return  for 
His  faithful  service  even  unto  death  (Is  421*-  62i"'*- 
r)2iff-,  Mk  1",  Lk  4i«-2i,  Mt  12i8,  Mk  10^5).  Another 
unique  prophetic  ideal  was  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  In  respect 
to  this  also  we  must  assume  that  Jesus  was  a 
creator  of  spiritual  truth,  for  the  consistency  of 
the  Synoptic  portraiture  of  Jesus,  and  the  purity 
of  His  own  views  as  to  His  mission,  demand  that 
our  interpretation  of  His  outlook  into  the  future  of 
the  Kingdom  should  not  be  limited  by  the  current 
ideas  of  Jewisli  apocalypses,  or  by  the  literal 
symbolism  of  OT  prophecy. 

We  infer  from  the  Gospels,  (1)  that  before  the 
close  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee  Jesus  had  looked 
forward  to  His  death  as  the  goal  of  His  service 
(Mk  8'i);  (2)  that  this  death  was  to  result  in  the 
redemption  of  the  new  Israel  to  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  old  would  be  transferred  (Mk  10''^ 
121-12)  .  (3)  tijat  He  expected  an  earthly  future  for 
His  Kingdom  outlasting  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
and  involving  its  establishment  among,  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  430-32  121-12  1310.  m-.^  Lk  1332-35  2120-24).  No 
less  evident,  however,  was  the  inability  of  the  dis- 
ciples to  understand  that  the  road  of  service  even 
unto  death  was  the  road  to  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Kingdom.  For  Him  thus  steadily  to  set  His 
face  towards  Jerusalem,  was,  they  thought,  a  sheer 
and  fatal  fascination  (Mk  1032-34,  Lk  183ifE-)- 

Nor  is  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  Jesus. 
The  day  for  symbolism  was  not  past,  provided  the 
symbolism  was  adequate  ;  and  this  Supreme  Teacher 
surjjasses  all  others  in  the  use  of  parable  and 
symbol.  Every  meal  with  His  disciples  becomes 
sacramental  through  its  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  truth  that  in  Him  God  was 
giving  to  the  world  the  food  that  was  real  indeed 
(Jn  651-08).  Nor  would. such  a  procedure  be  alto- 
gether strange  to  men  who  would  remember  that 
in  the  OT  the  common  meal  was  the  symbol  of  a 
completed  covenant  (Gen  263o  31^*,  Ex  24",  2  S  S-'^ ; 
see  Konig,  '  Symbols,  Symbolical  Actions'  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  171^).  In  order  to  understand 
the  significance  of  this  institution,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  disciples  had  committed  all  their 
fortunes  to  Jesus.  Their  faith  had  been  for  them 
a  heroic  venture,  and  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
meant  little  less  than  His  desertion  of  them.  That 
night,  death  like  a  dark  shadow  hovering  over 
them  was  forcing  their  loved  one  within  its  portal. 
They  could  not  see  that  a  glorious  light  was  shin- 
ing on  His  back,  that  He  was  in  reality  an  angel  of 
blessing.  They  needed  a  pledge  of  love  significant 
of  the  future  and  yet  full  of  tender  memories. 
This  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  to  them.  That  it 
was  a  mark  of  supreme  wisdom  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  significance  of  His  death  for  the  completion  of 
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His  Kingdom  in  concrete  symbolism,  is  evident 
from  their  misinterpretation  of  their  Lord's  pro- 
mise as  to  the  future  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth 
and  His  own  return  ;  but  we  are  led  to  expect 
only  such  words  and  symbolic  action  as  would 
illuminate  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Kingdom; 
not  precepts  and  ritual  ordinance  for  its  external 
organization. 

3.  Passover  Eve. — Jesus  came  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
for  several  days  escaped  the  plots  of  His  enemies. 
But  Judas  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  chief 
priests  apparently  two  days  before  'the  Passover 
and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread'  (Mk  14iwii). 
Ignorant  of  this  accomplished  treachery,  the  other 
disciples,  observing  that  Jesus  has  as  yet  made  no 
arrangement  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  say 
unto  Him  '  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover,  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  go  and  make  ready  that  thou  mayest  eat 
the  Passover  ? '  (14i^).  Now  we  are  embarked  upon 
a  sea  of  difficulties.  The  Gospels  separate  very 
distinctly  —  the  Synoptics  on  the  one  side,  the 
Fourth  on  the  other.  Did  Jesus  eat  the  regular 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  or  did  He  not?  At 
first  sight  the  Synoptic  Gospels  seem  to  say  that 
He  did.  But,  according  to  John,  Jesus  died  on  the 
afternoon  when  the  Passover  lamb  was  slain  (Jn 

131.29  1828). 

(«)  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — (a)  Evidence  that  the 
last  meal  was  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
Passover  meal  is  ofliered  by  Mk  14i^-  »,  Mt  2(ii"-i9, 
Lk  22^- 8- 11- 15- 16^  the  last  verses  laying  especial 
stress  upon  the  desire  of  Jesus  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  His  disciples.  Many  features  of  the  meal 
also  suggest  the  Passover, — the  family  group  with 
Jesus  presiding,  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  the 
cups  (Lk  22i"-^0),  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the 
solemn  demeanour,  the  exposition,  the  conclusion 
with  a  hymn. 

(/3)  But  the  Synoptics  contain  hints  that  the 
Supper  was  not  a  regular  Passover  meal.  It  is 
stated  in  Mk  14i-  ■',  that  two  days  before  the  feast 
the  priests  resolved  to  capture  Jesus,  and  to  execute 
Him  before  any  sympathizers  among  the  populace 
could  interfere  ;  and,  since  nothing  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pur- 
pose was  carried  out.  It  would  appear  that,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  Jewish  practice,  Passover,  the 
14th  Nisan,  was  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of  the 
feast  Mazzoth,  though  originally  Unleavened  Bread 
began  on  15th  Nisan  ( Wellhausen,  Evangelium 
Marci,  115  ;  Schtirer,  ThLZ,  1st  April  18!)3,  col. 
182  ;  as  against  Chwolson  in  Das  letzte  Passamahl). 
But  only  work  necessary  for  preparing  food  was 
permitted  from  sunset  on  the  14th  to  sunset  on 
the  2 1st,  and  it  would  have  been  illegal  or  contrary 
to  custom  to  arrest  Jesus  that  night  with  swords 
and  staves,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  to 
release  a  prisoner,  to  purchase  grave-clothes,  and 
to  take  the  dead  body  down  from  the  cross,  if 
He  ate  the  regular  Passover  meal  on  Thursday 
evening  Nisan  14.  Further,  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative  of  their  eating  the  lamb 
{Jeioish  Encijr.  X.  art.  'Passover').  Jesus  died  on 
a  Friday,  so  that  we  may  probably  assume  from  Mk 
141- "  that  Passover  (Nisan  14)  fell  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  began  on  Friday  at  sunset.  Nevertheless 
the  preponderating  impression  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  meal  having 
been  related  in  some  way  to  the  Passover  feast. 
It  is  distinctly  so  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  there  were  not  good  grounds  in  the 
primary  sources  for  such  united  testimony. 

(6)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — From  Jn  IB-^  we  must 
infer  that  Jesus  died  on  the  afternoon  before  Pass- 
over— 'between  the  two  evenings'  (Dt  16^).  This 
inference  is  so  strongly  reinforced  by  Jn  IS^-  29,  that 
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Dr.  Hort,  with  whom  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner  agree,  believes  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
is  silently  correcting  a  false  impression  left  by  the 
Synoptists  {Expos,  iv.  v.  [1892]  p.  182  ;  Hastings' 
DB  i.  411*.  On  the  other  side  see  Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Bk.  v.  ch.  x. ). 
St.  John  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  refers  directly 
to  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  in  G^^-^'-*  his 
conception  of  the  truth  that  underlies  the  Sacra- 
ment is  set  forth  in  the  conversation  of  Jesus.  He 
states  that  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
took  place  at  Passover  time  (6*,  so  true  reading), 
probably  seeing  in  it  a  figure  of  the  Christian 
Passover.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  fixing 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  before  the  regular 
Passover,  there  is  good  ground  for  holding  that  he 
implicitly  relates  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Passover 
(Westcott,  St.  John,  pp.  96,  113;  Holtzmann, 
NT  Theol.  ii.  503  ;  Wendt,  St.  John's  Gospel,  137- 
139).     See,  further,  artt.  Dates,  vol.  i.  f).  413  ff., 

LAST  SUI'PER,  PASSOVKU  (II.). 

(c)  The  Apostle  Pa?(?.— Though  1  Co  5'-  ^  is  often 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  St.  Paul  agree  with  the 
Fourth  Jjvangelist,  that  Jesus  died  when  the  lambs 
for  the  feast  were  slain,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  idea  was  in  his  mind.  He  is  comparing  the 
Christian  life  with  the  old  Passover  upon  which 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  followed  (Ex  121^ 
13").  So  now,  since  the  Christian  Passover  has 
begun  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  all  impurity 
must  be  removed  from  their  lives.  Perhaps  1  Co 
IQi-  ^-  6. 15- 16  have  the  imagery  of  the  Passover  ;  '  the 
cup  of  blessing'  (v.i^)  was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
elements  of  the  Paschal  meal  (Edersheim,  op.  cit. 
ii.  510  f.  ;  but  for  opposite  view,  see  Holtzmann, 
op.  cit.  ii.  184  f.). 

The  figure  of  1  Co  57.  8  may  refer  to  an  actual  celebration  of 
the  Christian  Passover  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  for  we  know 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  '2nd  cent.  Easter  was  the  most  im- 
portant annual  festival  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  been  introduced  after  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  great  Quartodecinian  controversy  (c.  165  a.d.)  was  not  con- 
cerned with  doctrinal  differences,  but  with  the  date  on  which 
the  universal  Christian  feast  was  to  be  held — whether  the  Jewish 
date,  Nisan  14,  or  the  Sunday  of  Easter  week.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  Eucharist 
and  the  Passover,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian  Passover  was  not 
a  memorial  of  the  Passovor  only,  but  of  redemption  in  which 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  both  were  the  essential  factors. 
The  Supper  would  be  at  most  one  element  in  the  celebration,  and 
possibly  had  little  direct  Paschal  significance.  The  Church  of 
the  last  half  of  the  '2nd  cent,  assumed  that  there  was  agreement 
among  the  four  Evangelists  with  regard  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
death,  and  apparently  accepted  the  Synoptic  chronology,  Origen 
and  Eusebius  making  definite  attempts  to  bring  Jn.  into  con- 
formity with  the  other  Gospels.  Zahn,  however,  holds  that  the 
Quartodecimans  interpreted  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the 
former  (Gench.  NT  Kan.  i.  1.  191).  For  a  fuUerdiscussion,  with 
older  literature,  see  Zahn,  op.  cit.  i.  1.  180-19'2;  J.  Drummond, 
Characterand  Authorship  of  Fourth  Gospel,  444-513  ;  Stanton, 
The  (iospelx  (in  Historical  ' Documents,  173-197;  Preuschen  in 
PRE^  xiv.  725-784  takes  a  different  view. 

The  easiest  explanation  of  this  conflicting  evi- 
dence is  that  Jesus  did  not  eat  the  regular  Passover 
feast  with  His  disciples,  but  that  He  did  eat  a  meal 
by  anticipation  on  Nisan  13,  the  night  before  the 
regular  Jewish  celebration,  which  was  in  some 
sort  a  keeping  of  the  Passover  by  this  little  group 
(but  see  Robinson,  art.  '  Eucharist '  in  Enryc.  Bibl. 
i.  §  3).  The  words  of  Jesus  in  Lk  22i*i«  become 
intelligible  when  we  remember  what  the  Passover 
meant,  and  also  His  method  in  promulgating  His 
Kingdom.  Passover  was  the  greatest  national  feast, 
gathering  into  itself  whatever  was  most  sacred  in 
the  religious  life  of  Israel.  It  was  the  memorial 
of  national  redemption.  Through  its  families — 
each  a  part  of  the  larger  whole — Israel  entered 
annually  into  renewed  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah,  who  had  graciously  preserved  and  ran- 
somed the  people.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast  allied 
with  the  shelamim  or  peace-offerings.  The  sprinkled 
blood  denoted  atoning  efficacy  (v.  Orelli,  'Passah,' 
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in  PKE^  xiv.  ;  art.  '  Passover '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
and  in  Jewish  Encyc).  iS'ow  Israel  is  on  the  point 
of  being  transformed.  A  new  redemiation  is  to  be 
completed.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  with  its 
bloody  sacrifices  and  ritual  worship,  are  soon  to 
disappear.  But  while  the  Messiah  is  abrogating 
the  letter  of  the  old,  He  fulfills  its  spirit.  He  is 
supplying  new  wine-skins  for  the  new  wine.  Just 
as  He  has  provided  the  new  Israel  with  a  new 
conception  of  worship  (Mt  G^-i*,  Jn  421-24),  ^  new 
standard  of  righteousness  (Mt  5^''-^^),  and  a  reinter- 


pretation  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2-'3-36  ,31-5),  so  now  He 
transfigures,  while  yet  He  preserves  the  identity 
of,  the  central  institution  of  Israel's  national  life. 
By  '  a  masterpiece  of  practical  skill  as  a  te'acher ' 
Jesus  enshrines,  in  this  symbolic  action,  for  the 
sijiritual  representatives  of  the  new  Israel,  the 
memory  of  its  ransom  through  the  death  of  Mes- 
siah, whereby  a  new  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah  is  possible. 

4.    The    Institution.— Mk  1422-20,  Mt  262&-3o^  Lk 
2215-20,  1  Co  1123-2(;. 


Mk 

Mt 

Lk 

1  Co 

Mk 

Mt 

Lk 

ICo 

Lk 

lOo 

Mk 

Mt 

Lk 

ICo 

Mk 

Mt 

Lk 

ICo 

Mk 

Mt 

Lk 

ICo 

Mk 

Mt 


And  as  they  were  eatings 

And  as  they  were  eating 

And 

lu  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed 

He     brake  it  and        gave  to  them 


He  took  bread  and  when  He  had  blessed 

Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 

He  took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 

the  Lord  Jesus         took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 
and  said,  Take  ye    this  is  my  body 
And  brake  it  and  He  gave  to  the  disciples  and  said,  Take  eat  this  is  my  body 
He     brake  it  and        gave  to  them  saying  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you 

He    brake  it  and  said  this  is  my  body  which  is  for  you 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
And  He  took  a  cup  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He  gave  to  them  and  they  all  drank   of  it.     And  He  said  unto  them 


And  He  took  a  cup  and 

And  the  cup 

xVnd  the  cup 

This  is  (covenant) 

For  this  is  (covenant) 

This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 

This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 

which  is  shed  for  many 

which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins 

which  is  shed  for  vou 


gave  thanks  and  gave  to  them  saying  drink  ye  all  of  it 

in  like  manner  after  supper  saying 
in  like  manner  after  supper 
my  blood  of  the  covenant 
my  blood  of  the  covenant 
in    my  blood 
in    my  blood 


This  do  as  often  as  ye  drink  it  in  remembrance  of  me 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
drink  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine 


Verilj'  I  say  unto  you  I  will  no  more 

But      I  say  unto  you  I  will  not        henceforth 
Lk  (v.  IS)  For  I  say  unto  you  I  will  not     from  henceforth  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 

Mk        Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

Mt         Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom 
Lk         Until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come 

1  Co  adds  :  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come 


"We  read  in  Matthew  and  Mark  that,  during  a 
meal,  Jesus  took  bread  and  brake  it.  Possibly  it 
was  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  used  at  the  Feast, 
though  the  foregoing  discussion  renders  unneces- 
sary any  attempt  to  fix  this  action  into  the  order 
of  the  regular  Passover.  The  procedure  was  pecu- 
liarly solemn,  with  an  added  gravity,  because  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  moments  before,  Jesus  had 
announced  that  one  of  the  little  group  was  a  traitor 
(Lk  2221-23,  which  puts  this  after  the  narrative  of 
the  Supper,  is  probably  a  displacement).  Ruin 
without,  treachery  within,  the  disintegration  of 
the  brotherhood  may  well  have  seemed  to  have 
already  begun,  and  collapse  was  staring  them  in 
the  face.  Nothing  but  the  serene  assurance  of 
Jesus  could  brace  them  against  such  disaster. 
Like  a  father  presiding  at  a  family  meal,  He 
rallies  them,  in  full  view  of  His  own  death,  by 
such  a  thanksgiving  as  they  had  often  heard  from 
Him  before  (Mt  14i9  l'o^\  Jn  GH).  There  is  no 
suggestion  here  of  exaltation  or  ecstasy.  His 
demeanour  is  that  of  confidence,  subdued  by 
sorrow  for  His  betrayal  and  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies.  The  presumption  from  the  order  of  Mk 
14'*^2i  and  Jn  1321-30  is  against  the  traitor  having 
remained  throughout  the  Supper. 

(ffl)  The  common  ttnderlying  Tradition. — The 
action  of  Jesus  in  solemnly  breaking  bread  and 
handing  it  to  His  disciples  must  mean  that  His 
body  is  likewise  to  be  broken,  destroyed  by  men  ; 
but,  when  assimilated  by  His  disciples.  He  in  His 
complete  Person  will  become  their  spiritual  food. 
It  is  parabolic,  or  rather,  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  allegories  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  e.g. 
Jn  161,  where  Jesus  claims  to  be  '  most  really  and 
yet  not  materially  the  true  vine'  (Westcott). 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  its  historical 
value,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  Jn  Q*'-^^  may  be 
used  to  illuminate  this  procedure,  because  the 
same  truth  is  expressed  in  Jn.  in  words  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  words  and  symbol. 


The  second  part  of  the  Supper  is  another  sol- 
emnly acted  allegory.  ()ld  is  passing  over  into 
new.  At  Sinai  sprinkled  blood  had  ratified  a 
covenant  (Ex  24'*-*).  Jeremiah,  all  but  submerged 
in  the  flood  which  was  carrying  on  its  surface  the 
fragments  of  the  old  system,  sees  like  a  rainbow 
of  hope  the  new  covenant  which,  with  its  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  be  established  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  later  came  the  profound 
truth  that  this  new  covenant  between  God  and 
man  could  be  inaugurated  only  by  the  death  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  whose  sufferings  would 
bring  salvation  to  the  whole  world  (Is  42^*  4{)^ 
5213. 14. 15  5311. 12 .  gee  Kautzsch,  '  Religion  of  Israel,' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  708). 

The  new  covenant  is  about  to  be  ratified  by 
Messiah's  blood.  The  many  are  to  be  ransomed 
(Mk  10*5),  these  representatives  of  the  true  Israel 
being  but  the  first  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of 
the  new  covenant.  Parabolic  or  symbolic  this 
meal  was,  but  both  parts  do  not  convey  the  same 
truth.  The  first  action  is  a  vehicle  for  the  truth 
that  Jesus  Himself  will  continue  to  be  for  His 
disciples  their  heavenly  food  unto  eternal  life  ;  the 
second  that,  in  virtue  of  Messiah's  death,  salvation 
from  sin  is  possible  through  the  covenant  grace  of 
God.  To  attribute  the  conception  of  the  second 
half  of  the  institution,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Mk.,  to 
the  influence  of  Pauline  thought,  is  to  do  injustice 
to  the  fact  that  its  roots  are  deeply  imbedded  in 
OT  prophecy,  although,  like  many  other  ideas,  its 
flower  first  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

His  closing  words  have  a  future  outlook.  Death 
will  end  in  victory,  and  when  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  shall  usher  in  the  Kingdom,  He  will  again 
hold  fellowship  with  His  disciples  at  the  eternal 
Messianic  banquet.  That  Day  began  to  come  with 
power  as  the  Spirit-filled  Church  received  the  Gen- 
tiles for  her  inheritance,  and  the  eagles  gathered 
upon  the  carcase  of  official  Judaism. 

(/))  Differences  in  detail. — The  records,  as  pre- 
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served  in  the  TR,  divide  into  two  types— Mark- 
Mattliew  and  Luke-Paul.  In  the  shorter  recension 
of  Luke,  to  be  referred  to  later,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  We  begin  with  the  Markan 
tradition,  reproduced  mainly  in  Matthew,  as  the 
earliest  source. 

(i.)  Mark-Matthew.— The  words  'take  (eat)'  may 
perhaps  be  intended  to  emphasize  the  representa- 
tive action  of  the  disciples.  As  those  who  are  to 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  they  are  not  eating  a  com- 
mon meal  but  accepting  this  blessing  for  Israel. 
Some  justification  of  this  view  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  Luke  and  Paul  the  addition  '  which  is 
(given  or  shed)  on  your  behalf '  is  qualified  by  the 
words  '  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  whereas  in 
Mk.-Mt.,  which  omit  this  injunction  altogether,  the 
words  run  '  which  is  shed  for  many,'  as  though  the 
meal  had  a  wider  reach  than  an  ordinary  supper. 
The  omission  from  J\Ik.-Mt.  of  the  command  to 
repeat  the  meal  as  a  memorial  is  the  most  remark- 
able difference  between  the  two  sources  for  the 
Supper.  Mt.  differs  from  Mk.  in  minor  points,  the 
most  important  being  the  addition  of  the  words 
'  unto  remission  of  sins,'  which  may  have  been  a 
current  or  ritual  interpretation,  but  in  any  case 
merely  render  explicit  the  idea  of  the  new  covenant 
(Jer  31«). 

(ii.)  Luke  2215-20.— The  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
such  that  so  far  no  final  decision  has  been  reached 
with  regard  to  them,  some  scholars  indeed  think- 
ing that  the  textual  problem  is  involved  in  the 
Synoptic  problem.  The  evidence  is  as  follows: 
(1)  The  TR  is  supported  by  XABCL.  (2)  Old  Latin 
b  e  (k  defective)  have  the  order  10.  19=^.  (fcat  \a(3wv 
dprov  .  .  .  TO  aOifxa,  /jlov)  17.  18,  and  omit  Id^.  20. 
Old  Syriac  (Syr^^'"  and  Syr '^'"•)  agree  in  the  main 
with  old  Latt.,  though  with  interpolations.  Their 
order  is  16.  19.  17.  18.  21.  'And  he  took  bread 
and  gave  thanks  for  it  and  brake  it  and  gave  and 
said  :  This  is  my  body  which  is  for  you  (Syr  ^'"  + 
'is  given')  :  do  tliis  in  remembrance  of  me.  And 
(•gyj-siu  'after  they  had  supped')  he  took  a  cup 
and  gave  thanks  over  it  and  said :  Take  this  and 
share  it  among  yourselves  (Syr "'"  -|-  '  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  covenant').  I  say  to  you  that 
from  this  time  on  I  shall  not  drink  of  this  growth 
of  the  vine  (Syr-''"  'fruit')  until  the  kingdom  of 
God  comes.'  The  Pesh.  omits  17.  18  ;  Egyp.  omits 
1(3-18;  Marcion  omits  16.  18.  19b,  and  after  19" 
comes  the  cup,  but  there  is  only  one.  (3)  D  a  ff^ 
i  1  omit  19''  and  20.  Hort,  with  whom  Nestle 
agrees,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  vv.i^t'  '■'^  were  not 
part  of  the  original  text  of  Luke.  Weiss,  Schlirer, 
Zahn,  and  others  also  believe  in  a  shorter  text,  but 
Zahn  looks  to  the  oldest  versions  rather  than  to 
D  a,  etc.,  for  the  proper  order.  Their  testimony 
is  uniform  for  the  order  of  Mk.-Mt. -Paul  (for  1  Co 
10^^  even  with  the  Dklache  can  hardly,  in  the  face 
of  1  Co  1124,  be  cited  for  pi-imitive  practice)  and  for 
only  one  cup.  However,  Mark  and  Paul  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  oldest  Syriac  directly,  in  its 
additions  '  this  is  my  blood,'  etc.,  and  the  command 
for  repetition.  If  the  longer  text  be  accepted,  as 
it  is  by  many  scholars,  the  mention  of  the  two 
cups  may  be  due  to  the  recapitulatory  propensity 
of  Luke  (Thayer),  or  the  first  cup  may  signify  the 
close  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  the  last  Passover 
(16-18),  while  the  second  cup  belongs  to  the  New 
Covenant  (19".  20).  In  favour  of  the  latter  view 
it  may  be  observed  that  '  a  cup '  occurs  in  v.i",  but 
in  v.^"  'the  cup,'  as  though  well  known  in  the 
Church  (Holtzmann).  There  is,  however,  other 
evidence  in  this  chapter  of  unsuitable  order  if  not 
disarrangement,  as  c.y.  vv.i^-i-^a^  where  a  change 
of  position  would  fit  the  narrative  better  :  and  if  Jn 
131-30  jj^ay  be  taken  as  a  guide,  it  would  seem  that 
Lk  22-''--'  should  come  before  the  institution  of  the 
Supper.      Hence   Hort's  excision  of  vv.i^''-20  is  as 


yet  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  that 
case  Luke  did  not  intend  to  give  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  rather 
its  meaning.  Whatever  the  original  order  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  desires  to 
lay  stress  on  the  Paschal  character  of  the  meal. 
The  old  dispensation  is  closing.  For  the  last  time 
Jesus  hands  His  disciples  the  Passover  cup  :  in  the 
coming  Kingdom  He  will  provide  for  them  a 
heavenly  vintage  (cf.  Jn  I51).  (See  Hort,  'Notes 
on  Select  Readings,'  p.  63  f.  ;  Nestle,  Textual  Crit. 
of  Gr.  Test.  p.  276  f.  ;  Zahn,  Einl.  in  d.  N2\  ii. 
357  ff.  ;  Sanday,  Hastings'  DB  ii.  636  ;  Plummer, 
St.  Luke,  496.) 

(iii.)  Paul. — 1  Co  11-3-26  is  evidently  drawn  upon 
by  the  author  of  the  longer  account  of  the  Supper 
in  Luke.  The  Apostle  gives  unimpeachable  author- 
ity for  his  view  of  the  Supper,  claiming  that  he  had 
a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  derived  it  indirectly  through  the 
Apostles  (d7r6  seems  to  involve  a  remote  source  ; 
see  Schmiedel,  Hand-Corn.  ii.  162).  Of  the  varia- 
tions from  Mk.-Mt.  the  most  important  are  the 
repetition  of  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  and 
the  change  of  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant' 
into  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood '  : 
while  the  connnon  Synoptic  prophecy  of  Jesus  that 
He  will  drink  the  new  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the 
Kingdom  with  His  disciples,  gives  way  to  a  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  forward  aspect  of  the  Supper 
— '  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.' 

In  1  Cor.  the  subject  is  introduced  incidentally. 
There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  first  Supper, 
with  full  historical  detail.  The  narrative  is  in- 
tended to  correct  abuses  among  light-hearted 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  degraded  the  Supper  to 
the  level  of  their  former  heathen  club-banquets 
(crva-a-iTia,  epavoi).  They  had  few  such  sacred  asso- 
ciations as  the  Jews,  whose  annual  Pas.sover  was 
a  valuable  discipline  in  reverence  for  Jehovah  their 
Redeemer.  These  Corinthians  had  poor  ideas  of 
the  awful  cost  of  their  redemption,  when  they 
failed  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  this  memorial 
of  Christ's  redeeming  death,  and  by  their  selfish 
party-spirit  profaned  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted 
as  it  was  at  such  a  time  as  the  night  on  which  pre- 
parations for  His  betrayal  were  being  matured 
(irapeSidfTo).  The  rite  as  described  here  is  es.sen- 
tially  the  same  as  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  in  the  Gospels 
we  have  the  historical  account  of  its  creation  ;  while 
1  Cor.  describes  an  ideal  celebration  for  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

According  to  1  Co  1123-2C^  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
Supper  is  the  .symbolical  display  of  redemption 
through  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  same  con- 
ception, under  the  figure  of  the  Christian  Passover, 
is  involved  in  1  Co.  5".  Another  truth  also  under- 
lying 1123-26^  but  especially  taught  in  10'<'-22,  is  that 
all  those  who  partake  of  the  spiritual  food  and 
drink  in  this  Sacrament  are  brought  into  fellow- 
ship with  Christ  Himself,  and  are  thus  united  into 
one  body  (vv.s- 4- le.  i7)_ 

(iv.)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — Though  the  in.stitution 
of  the  Supper  is  not  found  in  Jn.,  the  final  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  (13-17)  are  coloured  with  the 
thought  of  it  and  of  the  love-feast,  like  brilliant 
clouds  irradiated  by  the  sun  which  they  hide.  It 
is  in  a  measure  true  to  say  that,  while  the  Synop- 
tists  are  concerned  with  the  Supper,  St.  John 
lingers  upon  the  memory  of  the  love-feast,  for  the 
conversations  have  the  one  great  theme  fittingly 
introduced  by  the  deed  of  humility  on  the  part  of 
Him  who  having  loved  His  own,  loved  them  unto 
the  end.  He  had  exhibited  the  new  law  of  love  of 
which  His  death  would  be  the  crowning  expression, 
and  He  becomes  at  once  their  example  and  their 
Sanctifier  (.see  e.sp.  ch.  17).  The  Evangelist,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  correct  the  Synoptists  as  to  the 
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day  of  Christ's  death,  but  he  relates  the  discourse 
of  ch.  6  to  the  Passover,  and  in  the  theme  he  agrees 
substantially  with  them,  for  the  words  '  this  is  my 
body  .  .  .  this  is  my  blood,'  with  their  symbolic 
accompaniments,  find  an  excellent  niterpretation  in 
Jn  6^'-^8,  which  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the 
later  institution  of  the  Supper  (see  Westcott,  St. 
John,  113;  Holtzmann,  JVT  Theol.  ii.  501-503; 
Loisy,  Qnatrieme  Evangile,  702-722,  760,  811). 

Results. — (a)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted 
by  Jesus  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  His  death.  It 
is  true  that  the  words  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me  '  do  not  occur  in  the  oldest  tradition,  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  their  present  form  be  traceable  to  St. 
Paul  ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
originated  this  sacrament,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  adopted  from  him  by  the  Jewish  Christians. 
The  ordinance  was  in  existence  among  the  Jeru- 
salem Churches  before  his  conversion,  and  the  sym- 
bolism and  narrative  which  he  received  must  have 
been  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness,  for,  as 
preserved  in  the  written  Petrine  source  (Mark)  at 
least  twenty  years  later,  while  different  and  dis- 
tinctly more  original,  they  are  essentially  the 
same.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  early  Chris- 
tians would  have  turned  every  meal  into  a  com- 
memoration of  their  Lord's  death  without  His 
command,  for  even  after  the  death  they  failed  for 
a  while  to  understand  its  full  significance.  After 
Pentecost  they  might  have  found  their  meals  to  be 
symbols  of  His  perpetual  presence  to  nourish  them, 
but  that  they  should  have  combined  with  this  the 
necessity  of  His  death,  which  remained  a  solemn 
mystery,  would  be  inexplicable  except  under  the 
example  and  instruction  of  their  Loird. 

{b)  The  Evangelical  records  relate  the  Supper  to 
the  Passover  either  directly  or  indirectly,  but  no 
such  transformation  of  the  original  feast  as  we  find 
in  the  Supper  would  have  been  made  by  the  primi- 
tive Church,  which  remained  thoroughly  Jewish, 
except  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus. 

(c)  Like  all  other  teaching  of  Jesus,  this  does  not 
prescribe  new  ritual  dependent  for  its  validity  upon 
a  set  of  fixed  terms.  Possibly  freedom  was  allowed 
even  with  regard  to  the  order  of  the  action  (see 
shorter  text  of  Luke,  1  Co  IQi*'  and  Didache):  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  was  not  to  be  enslaved  by  an 
inerrant  repetition  of  sacred  words.  Complete 
verbal  accord  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records,  nor 
even  in  St.  Paul  is  there  a  fixed  liturgical  fornnda 
such  as  might  be  repeated  by  a  presiding  officer  ; 
but  the  import  of  the  Supper  was  preserved  and 
conveyed  mainly  by  a  generally  uniform  Christian 
practice. 

(d)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  a  '  visible  word '  con- 
veying the  truth  of  the  awful  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion. Until  He  came,  however  long  or  short  might 
be  the  interval.  His  followers,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
would  in  this  acted  parable  read  their  Master's 
mind  in  regard  to  His  death,  the  culmination  of 
His  service  of  love  on  their  behalf.  '  The  Passion 
of  Christ  was  itself  a  sacrament  or  mystery  of  an 
eternal  truth  :  it  was  the  supreme  sacrament  of 
human  history  :  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
great  supra-temporal  fact'  (W.  R.  Inge,  Contentio 
Veritatis,  p.  298  ;  see  also  art.  Fellowship,  §  ii.). 

5.  The  Apostolic  Church.  —  (a)  The  Jexoish 
Christian  Community. — 'To  break  (or  '  the  break- 
ing of)  bread'  (kXcLv — ^  /cXdtris  toC  dprov)  is  almost 
a  formula  in  the  NT  (Mk  8^  ||,  Mt  2()-^«,  Lk  24^5,  Ac 
242.46  207- II,  1  Co  10i«  ir-2*).  The  term  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  employed  for  the  ordinary 
meals  of  the  Jews  or  their  sects  in  any  formal 
way  (see  Jer  16"- «,  La  4*).  Undoubtedly  sacri- 
ficial feasts  shared  in  by  fellow-worshippers  were- 
common  not  only  in  heathen  circles  but  among 
the  Jews  ;  they  were  consecrated  by  thanksgiv- 
ings  and   other  religious   ritual    (Schiirer,    ThLZ, 


1891,  32),  and  it  would  have  been  quite  natural 
for  the  Christians  thus  to  associate  themselves 
together ;  but  a  widespread  religious  custom  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  usage,  and  its 
nomenclature  among  the  early  disciples.  Why 
was  it  distinguished  from  the  '  fellowship'  (Koivuvia) 
and  singled  out  by  a  different  terminology  ?  Partly 
because  of  the  memory  of  their  Lord's  constant 
table-fellowship,  to  which  His  thanksgivings,  with 
their  intense  reality,  had  given  religious"  signifi- 
cance, but  much  more  because  of  the  Last  Supper 
carrying  His  command.  That  Supper  made  every 
common  meal  more  sacred.  Enshrining  the  love 
of  their  Master  in  the  symbolism  of  its  closing 
scene,  it  gave  new  meaning  to  the  communion  of 
brethren  at  their  common  board.  It  became  the 
source  of  a  renewed  joy,  and  the  daily  inspiration 
of  a  richer  hope.  So  the  term  '  breaking  of  bread  ' 
covers  more  than  the  observance  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  designates  the  meals  of  which  this  ordinance 
formed  an  integral  part,  the  action  of  breaking 
bread,  which  was  the  largest  factor  of  their  meal, 
being  used  to  denote  the  whole  feast.  We  may 
assume  that  the  disciples  followed  their  Lord's 
example,  celebrating  a  love-feast,  which  would  be 
enriched  with  memories  of  their  Master  and  teach- 
ing from  His  nearest  disciples,  and  closing  with 
the  more  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  broken 
body  and  the  cup  of  blessing  which  Jesus  had  con- 
secrated. 

(6)  The  Pauline  Churches. — There  are  signs  in 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul  that  there  was  a  widespread 
doctrine  and  practice  to  which  his  own  churches 
would  conform  (Ro  &''),  so  that  his  influence  over 
any  churches  but  those  of  his  foundation  must  not 
be  exaggerated,  especiallj'  in  matters  so  vital  as 
the  sacred  observances  on  which  the  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  would  be  regarded  as  primary 
authorities  (cf.  1  Co  1^2).  Kevertheless  the  Church 
underwent  a  profound  change  when  it  passed  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  village  churches  of  Judaea  to 
the  large  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
All  ranks  now  contributed  their  share  to  the 
brotherhood.  Thus  of  necessity  the  disciples  couUl 
no  longer  meet  daily,  and  their  regular  gatherings 
were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Ac  20",  1  Co 
16-,  Rev  110).  Probably  the  conduct  of  the  service 
at  Troas  (Ac  20'-ii)  was  that  of  the  average  Gentile 
congregation,  but  little  can  be  gathered  from  it 
except  that  there  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
church  on  Sunday  night,  followed  by  a  common 
meal,  at  which,  in  this  case,  St.  Paul  presided, 
and  protracted  the  discourse  till  daybreak.  'Ihe 
Lord's  Sujiper  may  have  been  observed  at  some 
time  during  the  common  meal. 

Thanksgiving  was  such  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  meal  that  already  in  1  Co  lO^*^  there  is  men- 
tion of  '  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  '  (some 
think  it  is  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  cups  at 
heathen  banquets),  and  afterwards  the  meal  is 
called  '  the  Eucharist '  (Ignat.  Philad.  4,  Smyr.  6  ; 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i.  64-66,  Trypho,  116,  117). 
This  Supper,  originated  and  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  (to  KvpiaKov  Beivvov),  did  not  owe  its  validity 
to  any  official  president  or  to  any  Apostolic  blessing. 
It  was  a  celebration  of  the  brotherhood  as  a  whole  ; 
indeed,  the  sacrilege  of  the  Corinthians  consisted 
partly  in  destroying  the  bond  of  love  which  united 
into  one  body  the  brethren  who  ate  one  bread 
(1  Co  lO'^f-  ll20ff  ).  Only  brethren  seem  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Supper,  though  unbelievers  and 
strangers  attended  other  gatherings  of  a  hortatory 
or  didactic  nature  (14^3).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  direct  refei'ences  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
epistolary  writings  of  the  NT  are  confined  to  1  Cor., 
so  that  we  may  possibly  attach  a  larger  import- 
ance to  the  function  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Christian    life   than   the   Apostle  Paul    (see    1    Co 
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1'^-''),  though  he   did  undoubtedly  regard   it  as  a 
powerful  means  of  grace  (1  Co  10"^--^). 

(c)  The  Agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper.— While 
the  word  'Agape'  occurs  only  once  in  the  NT 
(Jude  '-,  for  the  reading  of  2  P  2^3  is  almost  cer- 
tainly dTrarais),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
common  meals  of  the  primit've  Christians,  and  the 
table-fellowship  which  the  Corinthians  abused, 
answer  to  the  later  Agape.  A  new  name  was 
given  to  what  was  really  a  new  thing,  for  there 
is  nothing  elsewhere  like  the  spirit  of  love  which 
called  into  existence  and  pervaded  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  brotherhood.  The  occasion  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  found  in  Jn  13-16, 
though  the  technical  term  probably  did  not  come 
into  use  till  long  after  the  brethren  had  been  en- 
joying the  reality. 

What  did  '  the  Lord's  Supper '  (rb  KvpiaKov  Selwvov, 
1  Co  1120)  precisely  mean?  Was  it  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Agape,  later  called  the  Eucharist,  or 
did  it  include  both  the  Agape  and  the  i;ucharist  ? 
Or  was  the  Lord's  Supper  a  distinct  Eucharistic 
meal  separate  from  the  Agape?  The  decision 
turns  partly  on  the  interpretation  of  1  Co  ll'". 
Jtilicher  is  of  the  opinion  that  '  the  Lord's  Supper' 
was  quite  unlike  all  other  congregational  gather- 
ings, and  holds  that  St.  Paul  found  fault  with  the 
Corinthians  because  by  their  greed  they  turned  a 
meal,  which  was  meant  to  serve  the  brotherly 
unity  of  the  Church,  into  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  appetites  (see  Stewart,  Expos.  July  1898, 
and  also  Drews,  PRE^  v.  562  f.).  But  there  are 
two  decisive  objections  to  this  view,  (a)  The 
Apostle  says  that  the  ordinance  was  instituted 
'after  supper  '  (^iera  t6  SeiTTv^o-tti,  1125).  (^)  Bread 
and  wine  would  not  occasion  the  gluttony  which 
he  rebukes.  It  is  much  more  difticult  to  decide 
between  the  other  views.  Those  who  hold  that 
the  Agape  culminated  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that 
the  whole  was  called  '  the  Lord's  Supper,'  explain 
that  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  Corinthian  cliques 
rendered  impossible  any  table-fellowship  like  that 
of  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  feast  of  love 
culminated  in  the  Eucharist  (Keating,  Agnpe  and 
Eucharist,  Appendix  B;  Robertson  in  Hastings' 
DB  i.  490b).  Perhaps  this  agrees  with  the  term 
'  breaking  of  bread,'  and  the  practice  as  outlined 
in  Acts,  but  the  words  of  St.  Paul  seem  to  separate 
this  part  of  the  feast  from  the  rest.  It  is  a  '  Lord's 
meal '  because  of  the  institution  by  the  Lord  which 
he  proceeds  to  relate.  '  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
eat  a  real  Lord's  Supper  when  you  have  acted  so 
disgracefully  in  the  Agape.'  Further,  the  institu- 
tion '  after  supper,'  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  ordinance,  seem  to  be  most  easily  explained  on 
this  view  (Weizsacker,  Apost.  Age,  Eng.  tr.  vol. 
ii.  283  ff. ;  Zahn,  '  Agapen,'  in  PBE^  i.  230  f.).  The 
abuses  which  led  eventually  to  a  separation  of  the 
Agape  from  the  Eucharist  were  abundant  in  Cor- 
inth, though  the  process  of  dissociation  proved  to 
be  slow,  and  varied  in  different  localities. 

6.  The  sub-Apostolic  Church.— (a)  Clement  of 
Jiome. — To  counteract  the  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  Corinthian  rivalries,  Clement  urges  the 
necessity  of  order  and  reverence  in  the  service, 
which  will  be  effected  by  every  one  abiding  in 
his  own  part  (14).  The  bishops  must  offer  'the 
gifts  blamelessly  and  holily  '  (44),  i.e.  '  the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  the  alms,  the  Eucharistic  ele- 
ments, the  contributions  to  the  Agape,  and  so 
forth'  (Lightfoot).  His  stately  prayers  and  in- 
sistence upon  orderliness  may  point  to  a  develop- 
ing liturgical  service,  but  the  epistle  sheds  no  real 
lig'ht  upon  the  place  or  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church. 

(b)  PUnifs  Letter  to  Trajan  {A.D.  ii^).— This 
letter  is  of  importance,  but  raises  vexed  questions. 
How   far  the   practice   described  extended  beyond 


the  Church  of  Bithynia,  and  the  trustworthiness 
and  interpretation  of  evidence  which  he  drew  from 
apostate  Christians,  are  doubtful.  He  says:  '  Esseiit 
soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem,  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed 
ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent, 
ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abne- 
garent  :  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi 
fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum, 
promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium '  {Ep.'dd.  7). 

•Just  what  is  involved  in  the  word  nacrametitujn  has  divided 
scholars.  Lightfoot  (/f/?;..  1.  50  ff.)  and  Kamsay  (Ch.  in  Rom. 
Empire^,  219  f.)  believe  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  were 
sepai-ated  at  this  time,  and  that  the  social  meal,  which  was  held 
in  the  evening,  had  been  repressed  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  Imperial  policy  against  associations  (Keating,  54  ff.). 
Weizsacker  is  not  very  clear  {op.  cit.  ii.  249,  285),  but  Zahn 
PRE^  i.  236,  art.  'Agapen' )  and  J.  A.  Kobinson  (Encyc.  Bihl., 
'  Eucharist,' §  17)  are  unwilling  to  draw  such  a  conclusion. 
Possibly  the  abolition  of  the  Agape  was  local  and  temporary 
(Mayor,  Clem,  of  Alexandria  Strom,  vii.  376  ff.).  In  any  case, 
undue  emphasis' should  not  be  placed  upon  the  Imperial  policy 
as  a  uniform  influence,  for  there  were  other  contributory  local 
forces  at  work,  introducing  changes  Into  worship ;  and  when 
Ignatius  wrote,  the  Eucharist  and  the  Agape  were  still  united 
'  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  at  Antioch  '  (Light- 
foot). 

(c)  Tlie  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. — The 
uncertainty  of  the  date  and  local  origin  of  the 
didache  renders  its  witness  doubtful.  Quite  differ- 
ent in  tone  from  Paul,  and  not  influenced  directly, 
it  would  appear,  by  John,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
tyi^e  of  widespread  Jewish  Christian  life  within 
tiie  limits  of  Palestine,  and  possibly  Egypt,  about 
the  end  of  the  1st  century.  The  Supper,  called 
'  the  Eucharist,'  and  associated  with  '  the  breaking 
of  bread,'  is  mentioned  in  chapters  9,  10,  and  14. 
The  Eucharist  is  not  yet  separated  from  the 
Agape,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical,  for  the 
latter  is  not  mentioned,  though  some  take  ch.  9  to 
contain  the  closing  prayers  of  the  Agape,  and  ch. 
10  those  of  the  Eucharist  (Zahn,  Weizsacker, 
Weiss,  Loofs).  It  is  held  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
is  preceded  by  confession,  for  only  pure  hearts 
make  praise  and  thanksgiving  possible.  The 
order,  as  in  the  shorter  form  of  Luke,  is  cup  and 
bread  ;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  method  of 
celebration,  except  that,  while  a  set  form  of 
prayers  is  given  for  ordinary  use,  prophets  are 
allowed  freedom.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  priest, 
and  the  celebration  is  the  common  act  of  the 
whole  Church.  Only  the  baptized  are  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  that  holy  thing  that 
cannot  be  given  to  the  dogs,  though  not  because 
the  Eucharistic  elements  are  regarded  as  convey- 
ing some  mysterious  power,  or  are,  in  any  sense, 
sacrificial  ;  for  there  is  not  much  advance  on 
Ro  121.* 

The  Didache  is  mystical,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Life  and  knowledge  come  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  Messiah,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  redemption  through  His  blood.  A  unique 
figure — that  of  the  grains  of  wheat  being  brought 
together  to  form  one  loaf— is  applied  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Church  in  a  unity.  Thanks  are  given 
for  knowledge  of  God,  for  faith  and  immortality 
brought  through  Jesus  the  Servant,  and  for  daily 
food,  but  especially  for  the  spiritual  food  through 
Jesus.  After  the  stress  of  the  present  evil  age, 
which  may  soon  close  with  the  advent  of  the  Lord, 
will  come  the  peace  of  perfect  mystical  union  in 
the  Church  of  the  completed  Kingdom  (Bartlet, 
'  Didache,'  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  439  ff. ;  Drews 
in  Neutest.  Apokniphen,  182-188). 

(d)  Lgnatiiis.— The  Lord's  Supper  assumes  large 

* '  fvxapi.(TrCa  in  Christian  usage  has  two  concrete  senses 
besides  the  abstract  sense  :  (1)  a  thanksgiving  in  words,  and 
(2)  a  thanksgiving  in  offerings  ;  and  in  e.arly  tunes  it  .appears  to 
denote  always  the  offering  or  thing  offered  itself,  not  the  cere- 
mony or  service,  or  the  institution  '  (Ilort,  JThUt,  vol.  ui.  595). 
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importance.  By  a  transference  of  the  name  for 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  tlie  wliole  meal  it  is 
called  'the  Eucharist"  {Eph.  13,  Phil.  4,  Smyr. 
6,  8).  It  is  still  associated  with  the  Agape  (Smyr. 
8.  1,  2),  and  the  term  '  breaking  of  bread'  seems 
to  include  both  (Eph.  20).  His  utterances  often 
stand  out  untoned  in  the  atmosphere  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Docetists,  against  whom  he  is  never 
wearied  of  insisting  upon  the  reality  of  the  human 
nature  of  .lesus  Christ  which  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. Only  in  the  one  Church  is  this  full  truth 
preserved,  and  the  Eucharist  is  the  symbol  of  unity, 
for  there  the  gifts  of  salvation  which  are  the  full 
fellowship  of  life  with  Christ  find  fleshly  expression. 
8o,  to  be  valid,  it  must  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop, 
who,  as  opposed  to  all  heretics,  performs  the  sacra- 
ment as  an  act  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  For 
Ignatius  the  siMritual  supersensible  world  is  in- 
tensely real,  but  it  becomes  illusory  without  an 
earthly  or  material  form,  and  only  through  the 
appropriation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  do 
believers  enter  into  mystical  union  with  God. 
This  is  most  fully  realized  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  an  action  efficacious  as  an  antidote  to 
spiritual  death  — '  a  medicine  for  immortality  ' 
(<pa.p/jiaKov  ddavaaias,  Eph.  20).  Some  hold  that 
Ignatius  regards  the  elements  of  the  Supper  as 
purely  symbolic,  for  in  Phil.  5.  1,  the  gospel  is 
called  'the  flesh  of  Jesus';  in  Trail.  8.  1,  faith 
is  'the  flesh  of  the  Lord,'  and  love  is  'the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ';  and  in  Pom.  7,  Eph.  5,  'the 
bread  of  God  '  is  an  image  of  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
(v.  d.  Goltz,  Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  pp.  72,  73  ; 
Lightfoot,  I(jn.  ad  Pom.  7  ;  Loofs,  PPE^  i.  40). 
Harnack's  most  recent  view  is  that  in  Ignatius, 
sixty  years  after  St.  Paul,  the  whilom  clear  theology 
has  become  fouled  by  the  Mysteries  and  their  lore 
(Expansion  of  Christianity^  i.  289).  Apparently 
Ignatius  does  not  think  of  magical  powers  as  being 
inherent  in  material  elements,  but,  influenced  by 
Johaunine  mysticism,  holds  that  the  material 
forms  must  be  interpreted  by  a  spirit  of  faith, 
love,  and  thanksgiving  in  order  to  convey  spiritual 
gifts.  Yet  he  is  ambiguous,  and  his  realistic 
language,  partly  due  to  a  mind  more  imaginative 
than  penetrating,  opens  the  door  for  the  cruder 
conceptions  which  follow.  Perhaps  we  may  go 
further,  and  see  in  his  use  of  the  term  '  medicine 
for  immortality  '  the  first  evidence  of  the  later 
view  of  Greek  theology,  which  laid  the  chief  stress 
of  redemption  rather  on  the  annihilation  of  physi- 
cal corruption  by  the  infusion  of  the  Divine  Nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  than  on  spiritual  regeneration 
through  the  eternal  Divine  Person  (Lightfoot, 
Ign.  ii.  45,  171,  258  ;  Inge,  Christian  Mt/sticism, 
257,  and  Appendix  C  ;  Swete  in  JThSt,  iii.  168  ; 
Sanday,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  241-245). 

(e)  Justin  Martyr. — The  ecclesiastical  term  for 
the  Supper  is  henceforth  'the  Eucharist.'  Justin 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Agape.  The  Eucharist 
ceases  to  be  a  meal  of  the  congregation  and  be- 
comes a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday  service,  and 
seems  to  require  the  presence  of  a  bishop  or  some 
other  official  for  its  valid  celebration  (Apol.  1.  65- 
67).  Under  the  growing  tendency  towards  ritual 
it  began  to  gather  to  itself  some  of  the  Jewish, 
or  perhaps  heathen,  sacrificial  ideas  centring  in 
a  special  priesthood.  Indeed  Justin  .sees  in  the 
mysteries  of  Mithras  a  demonic  imitation  of  Chris- 
tian .symbolism  (Apol.  i.  54,  62,  65-67  ;  Dial.  c. 
TryphOj  70,  78).  The  ideas  of  Ignatius  are  in  Justin 
losing  their  purity.  He  continues  to  speak  of  the 
Supper  as  a  spiritual  life-giving  food,  but  holds 
that  a  material  change  passes  upon  the  elements 
of  the  sacrament,  so  that  they  nourish  our  bodies 
and  make  them  incorruptible,  the  Logos  becoming 
united  by  the   Eucharistic  prayer  with  the   bread, 


as  He  took  flesh  and  blood  when  He  became  in- 
carnate in  Jesus  (Apol.  i.  66  ;  Loofs,  PPE^  i.  40, 
41,  45,  46;  Swete,  JTh St,  iii.  169  f.).  Harnack 
put  forward  a  theory  that  bread  and  water  were 
the  usual  elements  in  the  Eucharist  at  the  time 
of  Justin,  but  it  has  received  little  approval,  for 
the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  practice 
existed  among  .some  small  sects  in  Africa  (TU  vu. 
2,  117-144,  outlined  by  Stewart,  Expos.  July  1898, 
43  ft'.). 

A  variety  of  causes  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Agape  along  with  the  Lord's 
Supper,  (a)  The  increase  of  abuses  as  they  are 
found  already  in  1  Cor.  and  Jude.  (b)  The  growth 
of  the  Church  in  large  cities,  where  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  Christians  to  meet  together  in 
house-celebrations,  (c)  The  increasing  power  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  who  found  in  house-gatherings  a 
menace  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  dogma  that  the  presence 
of  a  bishop  was  necessary  to  make  a  Supper  valid. 
(d)  Charges  of  child-murder  and  cannibalism 
(dvicTTELa  deiTTva,  oi5nro5e/ous  /xt|ets).  (e)  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Imperial  law  against  associations 
(see  Drews,  PPE^v.  '  Eucharistie ').  The  change, 
already  widespread  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whereby  the  Sttpper  is  definitely  called  '  the 
Eucharist'  and  becomes  the  central  part  of  public 
service,  was  of  vast  consequence,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  Church,  transforming  the 
conception  of  wor.ship.  In  Tertullian"s  circle  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  Agape  is  held  in  the  evening  (Apol.  39,  de 
Corona,  3).  But  authorities  differ  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  separation  at  Alexandria  in  Clem- 
ent's day.  Bigg,  e.g.,  saying  that  'the  Eucharist 
was  not  distinguished  in  time,  ritual,  or  motive 
from  the  primitive  Supper  of  the  Lord'  (Christian 
Platonists,  102,  103),  while  Mayor  is  doubtful 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  382),  and  Zahn  is  strongly 
of  the  contrary  opinion  (PPE^  '  Agapen,'  234). 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  pagan  Mysteries. 
—  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  few  scholars  who  trace  the  influence 
of  the  pagan  Mysteries  on  St.  Paul. 

'  The  great  difference  between  the  teaohinij  of  the  Synoptic 
Jesus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  teaching-  of  Paul,  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  and  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  on  the  other, 
is  just  that  the  latter  is  permeated,  as  the  former  is  not,  by  the 
ideas  of  spiritual  communion,  of  salv.ation,  of  justification,  and 
mediation — ideas  which  had  found  an  utterance,  however  im- 
I)erfect,  in  the  teaching  of  the  thiaxi.  .  .  .  Christians  are,  like 
the  Pagan  Mystie,  called  upon  to  be  oo-iot  and  aytoi.  The  language 
of  the  Pauline  and  .Johannine  writings  shows  the  translation  of 
Christianity  on  to  a  new  level  by  the  reception  and  baptism  into 
Christ  of  a  set  of  ideas  which  at  the  time,  coming  from  a  Divine 
source,  were  making  their  way  into  the  various  religions  of  the 
human  race  '  (Explor.  Evangel,  p.  3-10  ff.).  H.  J.  lloltzmann  also 
holds  that  in  separating  the  sacrament  as  a  specifically  religious 
act  unrelated  to  the  kernel  of  his  gospel,  Paul  opened  the  gates 
to  'mystery  '  conceptions  {NT  Theol.  ii.  1S6,  1S7). 

But  the  sacrament  of  the  Stipper  was  in  exist- 
ence before  St.  Paul,  and  its  import  well  estab- 
lished in  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Church  before 
the  gospel  went  to  the  Gentiles,  who  for  many 
decades  were  not  sufficiently  influential  to  stamp 
the  sacrament  with  '  mystery '  conceptions  even 
if  they  had  so  desired.  All  this  type  of  thought 
was  alien  to  the  Jewish  mind,  the  only  section 
of  the  nation  that  was  in  .sj-mpathy  with  these 
ideas  being  the  Essenes,  who  derived  their  sacra- 
mental meals — in  some  sort  '  mystery '  associa- 
tions— from  foreign  sources,  and  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite  (Boit-sset,  Pel.  des  Judenthums,  431-443). 
It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  say  that  the  ideas  of 
spiritual  commtmion,  salvation,  justification,  and 
mediation  are  especially  Pauline  or  Johannine. 
They  had,  in  fact,  a  long  history  in  Hebrew  thought, 
and  while  they  are  frequent  in  'mystery'  ritual, 
their   import    is  different.     The    pagan    Mysteries, 
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even  in  their  jjurest  expression,  were  tainted  witli 
the  religious  conceptions  of  old  nature-worships. 
Fellowship  through  sacraments  with  the  Divine 
was  thotight  to  bring  an  infusion  of  the  subtle 
material  essence  of  the  god,  who  tiuis  held  present 
communion  with  the  initiated,  and  vouchsafed 
immortality  to  him.  This  was  the  result  not  so 
much  of  a  moral  act  of  faith  as  of  an  impression 
produced  upon  the  character  by  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  drama.  Contemplation  and  ecstasy  crown 
the  course  of  the  initiated.  A  rigorous  ethical 
discipline  was  also  required  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  vision  of  the  Divine,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  was  to  free  the  soul  from  its  prison-house 
in  the  flesh,  the  purification  was  chiefly  of  a  cere- 
monial character.  The  soul  cleansed  of  earthly 
imptirities  would  ascend  after  death  into  final  union 
with  the  Supreme  (see  Dill,  Boman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  AureUus,  Bk.  iv.  chs.  v.  vi. ).  Of 
sin  in  the  Christian  sense  there  is  little  trace  in 
pagan  thought.  Such  sin  as  the  worshipper  was 
freed  from  in  the  heathen  Mysteries  was  inherent 
in  him  by  reason  of  human  frailty,  or  was  an 
outward  taint  of  the  body  (Anrich,  Das  antike 
Mijsterienioesen,  38).  When  in  the  2nd  cent,  these 
subtle  shades  began  to  colour  Christian  thought, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  full  summer  was  pass- 
ing. 

St.  Paul  is  ruled  by  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sin  as  it 
became  heightened  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 
God  is  for  him  the  supremely  moral  Person,  and 
sin  is  treason  against  His  Sovereignty.  On  His 
Son,  the  Redeemer  from  sin,  he  lavishes  all  his 
loyalty  and  worship.  Indeed,  Christ  becomes  his 
intimate  jjersonal  friend  and  Lord.  For  him  it  is 
Christ  to  live,  which  is  only  another  waj^  of  saying 
that  Christ  is  his  spiritual  food  as  it  is  symbolized 
in  the  Supper  (1  Co  lO  i").  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  lay  inordinate  emphasis  on  the  celebration 
of  Baptism  or  the  Supper  (1  Co  l'''-i'),  but  he  finds 
ni  the  common  meal  of  love  the  most  perfect 
earthly  expression  of  the  fellowship  of  the  saints 
with  the  Head  of  the  body.  The  living  Christ 
draws  the  believers,  who  have  abandoned  their 
former  pagan  fellowship,  into  a  new  communion 
with  Himself.  He  is  the  most  real  of  all  per- 
sons, dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  a  loving  company 
as  their  thought  is  focussed  upon  Him  by  the 
symbols  of  His  redemption,  and  pledged  by  this 
memorial  of  His  death  to  return  (see  Dobschiitz, 
Prohleme  d.  apost.  Zeitalters,  72,  73  ;  Ramsay, 
Expos.,  Dec.  11)00,  Jan.  1901).  Even  the  use  by 
St.  Paul  of  such  words  as  '  mystery '  and  '  to 
initiate'  {r^Xeiovv),  1  Co  2«-  \  2  Co  l'-^^  Ph  3'^, 
hardly  justifies  the  assumption  of  conscious  influ- 
ence (Heinrici,  C'o??t.  [1887]  zu  2  Kor.  121 ;  Anrich, 
112).  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  for  discerning 
'  mystery-doctrine '  in  John,  for  the  conception  of 
God  and  of  true  worship  which  rules  this  Gospel 
is  unsui'passed  (4'--'--'*),  while  in  O^J^  words  which 
might  be  thought  to  have  a  materialistic  sense  are 
expressly  said  to  be  spirit  and  life.  In  the  final 
discourses  of  Jesus  the  conditions  for  receiving  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  ethical.  Those  abide  in  Christ 
who  show  their  love  to  Him  by  obeying  His  com- 
mand to  love  one  another.  In  the  First  Epistle 
the  final  vision  of  God  is  promised  for  the  world  to 
come,  but  only  those  can  know  God  now  who  love, 
and  who  have  had  their  sins  taken  away  through 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  Jn  2-,  cf.  Jn  l-^).  '  Faith  ' 
in  Paul,  'love'  and  'knowledge,'  almost  convertible 
terms  in  John,  are  the  subjective  conditions  for 
communion  with  God,  who  dwells  in  the  individual 
heart  attuned  to  the  loving  fellowship  of  the 
brotherhood. 

It  may  be  partially  true  to  say  that  without  the 
sacraments  Christianity  would  not  have  conquered 


Europe,  and  yet  stich  a  judgment  should  be  quali- 
fied by  the  fact  that  non-sacramental  Judaism  was 
the  most  effective  proselytizer  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  old  world.  Widespread  as  the  '  mystery ' 
cults  were,  the  Jews  became  a  church  within  the 
Roman  Empire,  exceeding  other  foreign  worships 
in  numbers,  the  attention  it  attracted,  and  the 
privileges  it  extorted  from  a  hostile  power.  Philo, 
the  only  '  mystery  '  philosopher  of  the  Jews,  was  an 
isolated  phenomenon  (Bousset,  op.  cit.  78,  79). 

Unquestionably,  the  heathen  Mysteries  satisfied 
many  deep  religious  longings.  The  contemplation 
of  impressive  ceremonial  and  a  Divine  drama  con- 
cealed from  all  but  the  initiated,  the  litany,  the 
rhythmic  nmsic,  appealed  to  the  feeling  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  swept  him  into  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  he  enjoyed  Divine  comnumion  and  received 
a  pledge  of  his  immortality.  By  means  of  a  com- 
mon meal  he  entered  into  mystical  union  with  the 
god,  and  began  the  process  of  deification  through 
the  infusion  of  the  imperishable  Divine  nature. 
Degraded  though  these  Mysteries  often  were  by 
magic  and  superstition,  they  were  felt  by  their 
purest  votaries  to  be  the  guarantee  of  salvation 
here  in  fellowship  with  God  and  of  a  blessed  future 
life  (Anrich,  pp.  39,  46,  47  ;  Dill,  (509-614).  And 
yet  Judaism  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  that 
religious  world,  becatise  it  satisfied  more  perfectly 
than  any  'mystery'  cult  the  more  insistent  ethical 
and  spiritual  needs  of  human  nature.  But  Chris- 
tianity brought  to  the  world  a  richer  boon  than 
either  Judaism  or  the  heathen  Mysteries.  It 
offered  all  that  was  best  both  in  the  Mysteries 
and  in  Judaism.  By  its  sacraments  it  disclosed 
its  '  open  secret '  to  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  and  in  these 
sacraments  the  believer,  as  one  of  a  brotherhood 
of  saints,  was  brought  into  perfect  communion  with 
the  eternal  God  who  had  redeemed  him. 

The  most  sacred  symbol  of  this  redemption,  '  the 
core  of  religious  worship,'  was  the  Lord's  Stipper, 
and  it  remained  truly  symbolic  until,  after  the  first 
decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  the  stream  of  Christian  life, 
making  its  way  through  pagan  soil  that  was  satur- 
ated with  ideas  drained  off  from  mystery  practice 
and  thought,  began  to  grow  discoloured.  How  far 
in  the  succeeding  years  there  was  direct  imitation 
between  Christianity  and  the  mysterj'  religions,  or 
how  far  resemblances  were  due  to  ideas  that  had 
by  a  long  process  of  religious  development  become 
almost  essential  to  the  thotight  of  the  early  cen- 
turies, is  a  problem  that  still  awaits  solution.  But 
it  was  the  Gnostic  sects  that  were  first  invaded  and 
overcome  by  distinctly  heathen  influences.  The 
Christian  Church,  with  its  immense  reserve  of 
spiritual  power,  performed  a  masterly  and  slow 
retreat  from  the  more  exalted  positions  of  the 
Apostolic  age  (Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christian- 
ity, i.  285-299  ;  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures,  283-309  ; 
Mayor,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ch.  iii.  ;  Inge, 
Christian  Mysticism,  Lect.  ii.  and  Appendix  B ; 
and  esp.  Dill  and  Anrich,  iit  supra). 

Literature. — Schultzen,  Das  Ahendmald  im  /VT',  1S95;  J. 
Tl.'lhayer,  '  Kecent  Discussions  respecting' the  Lord's  Sujijier ' 
ill  JBL  xviii.  [IsitK]  110-131  ;  Cremer  and  Loofs,  '  Abendnialil,' 
i.  and  ii.,  in  PliE^  i.  ;  Brews,  '  Eucharistie,'  ib.  v.;  Zalin, 
'Af^apen,'  ib.  i.  ;  Plummer,  'The  Lord's  Supper,'  in  Hastings' 
DB\\\.  ;  J.  A.  Robinson,  '  Eucharist'  in  Eneyc.  Bihl.  ii.  Tlie 
views  of  Harnack,  Jiilicher,  and  Spitta  are  clearly  outlined 
bv  G.  Wauchope  Stewart  In  £'a*/ios.  5th  ser.  viil.  [l8i)^]  -IS-GI, 
Sii-l(t2,  and  by  Grafe  in  ZUchr.  f.  Theol.  n.  K/rc/ie.  IK'.io,  jit,  '.'. 
See  also  Percy  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Loi'iV.i  .Siipj/er.  la'.Ki ;  J.  F. 
Keating-,  The  Agape  and  the  Eucharist.  1001  ;  J.  C.  Lambert, 
The  Sao-amentH  in  the  XT,  l',M»3  [excellent]  ;  G.  H.  Box,  JeiciHh 
Antecedents  of  the  Encl(a)'ist,  and  reply  by  J.  C.  Lambert  in 
JThSt,  vols.  iii.  iv. ;  H.  B.  Swete,  'Eucharistie  Belief  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,'  ib.  vol.  iii.  ;  W.  B.  Frankland, 
The  Early  Eucharist,  1902  [useful  for  textual  material] ;  Bishnj) 
A.  J.  Maclean,  art.  'Agape'  in  Hastings'  forthcoming  Encyc.  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  R.  A.  FALCONER. 
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ing  on  this  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  the  follo^ving  groups  : — 

1.  Preparation  for  Institution.— (1)  Feeding  of 
Five  thousand  (Mk  6«-  •*2  =  Mt  14i«-  2«,  Lk  9i«-  ",  Jn 
gii.  i2)_  jjj  connexion  with  this  miracle  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  (a)  it  is  recorded  in  all  four 
Gospels  ;  (b)  the  record  contains  the  folloAving  sig- 
nificant piuases,  which  it  is  well  to  compare  with 
the  phraseology  in  the  accounts  of  the  institution  : 
\apd}v  (Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.  ;  iXa^ev,  Jn.),  ev\6-ynaev  (Mk., 
Mt. ,  Lk.  ;  evxapia-T-rjaas,  Jn.  ;  cf.  Jn  6"^  et'xaptcrT'^craj'- 
Tos  Tov  Kvpiov),  KareKXacrev  (Mk.,  Lk.  ;  /cXdcras,  Mt.  ; 
Jn.  omits),  iSidov  (Mk.,  Lk.  ;  ^BwKev,  Mt.  ;  diiduKev, 
Jn. ) ;  (c)  the  event  carried  on  and  emphasized  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal,  which,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munion with  God,  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the  sacrificial  system. 

(2)  Feeding  of  Four  thousand  (Mk  8«-8=  Mt  15^«-  ^7). 
In  connexion  with  this  must  be  observed :  («)  the 
same  type  of  phrases  as  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
thousand:  Xajiwv  (Mk.  ;  ^Xa^ev,  Mt. ),  €vxo.pL(TTr}(xa^ 
(Mk. ,  :\It. ),  iKXa<rev(M\i. ,  Mt. ),  ^5i5ou (Mk. ,  Mt. ),  evXo- 
7^(ras  (Mk.  only) ;  (b)  the  same  idea  of  a  sacred  meal 
as  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand.  With  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand  and  the  Four  thousand 
should  be  compared  the  meals  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  Lk  2-i3»-3i.35  ^nd  Jn  211^,  where,  though 
neither  ajjpears  to  have  been  the  Eucharist,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  maintained,  and  the  phrase- 
ology should  be  noticed  {Xa^uv  tov  dprov  evXdyrjaev 
Kai  KXdaas  iwedidov  avrois  and  iv  rrj  KXaaei  tov  dpTOV 
in  Lk  24:'"'"  ^^,  and  Xa/x^dvei  Tbv  Uprov  Kai  Sidiccriv  avTois, 
Kai  TO  6\pa.pLov  bfioiwz  in  Jn  21^^). 

(3)  Discourse  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  Feeding  of  Five  thousand.  This  miracle,  like 
others,  is  called  aiqfj.dov  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn 
6'^-  -^),  i.e.  it  has  a  place  in  the  group  of  '  signs '  which 
are  so  called  because  '  they  make  men  feel  the 
mysteries  which  underlie  the  visible  order'  (West- 
cott).  Tlie  peculiar  significance  of  this  '  sign '  in 
particular  was  drawn  out  by  our  Lord  in  the  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  which  followed  it.  That  it 
was  an  acted  parable  of  Divine  truth  He  asserted 
to  the  multitude  which  sought  Him  at  Capernaum, 
in  the  words :  '  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filled.  Woj'k  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  the  meat  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you :  for  him  the 
Father,  even  God,  hath  sealed'  (Jn  6'''- -'').  Thus 
it  supplied  the  starting-point  for  the  conversation 
with  the  multitude,  in  which  our  Lord  identified 
'  tlie  bread  out  of  heaven  that  is  genuine,'  which 
'  the  Father  giveth,'  with  Himself  as  '  the  bread  of 
God  which  Cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  and  giveth 
life  unto  tlie  world,'  '  the  bread  of  life,'  '  the  bread 
which  Cometh  down  out  of  iieaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,'  '  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  out  of  heaven '  ;  and  further  declared, 
'  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  fiesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world  '  (vv.=*'"^i).  As  the  conversation 
proceeded,  our  Lord  spoke,  in  still  clearer  terms,  of 
the  reception  of  His  flesh  and  blood  as  the  means 
whereby  there  was  to  be  participation  in  Himself, 
and  as  requisite  to  the  possession  of  life  :  '  E.xcei)t 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eter- 
nal life ' ;  '  My  flesh  is  true  food,  and  my  blood  is 
true  drink.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  hina ' ;  '  He  that 
eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me.  This 
is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven ' ;  '  He 
that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever'  (vv.^--^'^). 
Recognizing  tlie  difficulty  caused  to  His  hearers 
by  this  teaching,  our  Lord  laid  stress  on  the  deep 
spiritual  significance  of  what  He  had  said  :  '  Tlie 
Spirit  is  the  life-giver  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  : 


the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit, 
and  are  life'  (vv.**!-^^).  By  this  conversation,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  carried  further  than  it  had 
been  in  the  miracle  itself.  An  act  of  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  is  anticipated 
as  the  way  in  which  His  disciples  will  participate 
in  the  life  which  is  in  Him. 

To  dissociate  this  teaching  from  the  Eucharist  is 
to  take  away  the  key  to  its  meaning  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  comparison  of  the  phraseology  used 
in  it  with  that  emidoyed  by  our  Lord  at  the  In- 
stitution. This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
view  of  Arthur  Wright  {Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek'\  p.  140,  NT  Problems,  pp.  134-146)  that 
the  Eucharist  had  been  observed  by  our  Lord  from 
the  first  as  '  a  covenant  of  service '  or  '  union,' 
since  the  language  of  Jn  6  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  unless  the  Eucharist  had  been  already 
in  common  use.  Wright's  view  must  be  rejected 
as  {a)  lacking  positive  support ;  (b)  not  really 
aftording  a  parallel  to  the  existence  of  a  rite  of 
baptism  (3^^  4'-  -)  before  the  institution  of  Chris- 
tian Baptism  (Mt  28^") ;  (c)  being  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  Jn  6,  which  implies  that,  to  the  disciples 
as  well  as  to  the  multitude,  the  teaching  had  the 
element  of  difficulty  which  shows  that  the  Euchar- 
ist was  not  yet  instituted  ;  and  (d)  as  contrary  to 
the  parallels  by  which  the  discourse  about  Baptism 
in  Jn  3  is  prior  to  the  institution  in  Mt  281**,  and 
the  teaching  about  forgiveness  in  Mk  2*"^^  (  =  Mt 
9^-8,  Lk  5-"-^^)  is  prior  to  Jn  2(fi^-'^  ;  but  its  plausi- 
bility at  first  sight  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
truth  that  the  discourse  in  Jn  6  was  destined  to 
find  its  explanation  in  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thus  the  teaching  may  be  taken  as 
anticipatory  of  the  Eucharist.  As  such  it  suggests 
(a)  a  real  spiritual  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
communicant  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  consequent  union 
with  His  Divine  Person  ;  (/3)  connexion  with  His 
death,  indicated  in  the  words  '  the  bread  which  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  and 
with  His  resurrection,  indicated  by  the  references 
to  '  the  bread  of  life '  and  '  the  living  bread. ' 
Consequently  the  communicant  feeds  on  the  living 
risen  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  which  have 
passed  through  death. 

The  interpretations  of  the  discourse  which  need  be  mentioned 
are  the  following  :  (1)  that  there  is  no  connexion  with  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  the  feeding  on  Christ  referred  to  is  simply 
acceptance  of  His  teaching  or  faith  in  His  work,  a  \iew  which 
obviously  fails  to  allow  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
phraseology ;  (2)  that  the  primary  and  special  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  the  interpretation  which  best  satisfies  all 
the  conditions  ;  (3)  that  the  teaching,  while  not  excluding  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  rather  to  the  general  verity  of  spiritual 
communion  with  our  Lord  than  specifically  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, a  view  which,  though  it  may  be  expressed  so  as  to 
come  very  near  the  interpretation  here  accepted,  does  not 
account  for  the  peculiar  phrases  used  in  the  discourse  and  their 
remarkable  likeness  to,  and  explanation  by,  the  words  used  in 
the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.  The  objection  that,  if  the 
primary  reference  were  to  the  Eucharist,  Jn  &n-f>i  would  re- 
quire that  mere  reception  of  Communion,  even  by  one  who 
should  receive  unworthily,  would  confer  the  gift  of  life,  is  not 
weighty,  since  any  reasonable  treatment  of  the  passage  regards 
it  as  referring  to  those  who  connnunicate  with  such  dispositions 
as  may  preserve  them  from  receiving  unworthily. 

2.  Accounts  of  the  Institution.— (1)  1  Co  W-^--^. 
The  earliest  history  of  the  Institution  which  we 
possess  is  that  here  given  by  St.  Paul.  It  records 
our  Lord's  words  with  reference  to  the  bread  : 
'  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  as  my 
memorial ' ;  and  with  reference  to  the  cup  :  '  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial.'  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  words  is  concerned  with  two 
subjects  : — 

(«)  The  meaning  of  'This  is  my  body.'  The 
word  '  this  '  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  introductory  words 
'  took  bread,'   '  He  brake   it  and   said,'  it  cannot 
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reasonably  be  understood  to  denote  bread  in 
general  or  anything  else  except  the  actual  pieces 
of  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  as  He  spoke.  The 
word  '  is  '  is  the  logical  copula  between  the  subject 
'  this '  and  the  predicate  '  my  body. '  In  the 
Aramaic  sentence  which  our  Lord  spoke,  the  pre- 
dication was  probably  expressed  simply  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
without  any  copula.  Either  the  Greek  copula,  as 
used  in  the  record  which  we  possess,  or  the 
juxtaposition  in  the  Aramaic  sentence  which  it 
probably  represents,  denotes  that  the  subject 
('  this,'  i.e.  the  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  to  His 
disciples)  and  the  predicate  ('my  body  ')  are  viewed 
as  identical.  The  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
then  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
'  body '  is  to  be  understood.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  (a)  the  idea  of  communion  with  God 
by  means  of  a  sacred  meal  was  familiar,  as  in 
many  religious  rites  outside  Judaism,  so  also  in 
the  literature  and  the  religion  which  were  well 
known  to  the  disciples,  as  shown  in  the  Levitical 
peace-offerings  with  the  threefold  division  into  the 
portion  for  God,  the  portion  for  the  priest,  and  the 
portion  for  the  worshipper  (Lv  3  l"^^-'^)  ;  the  bread 
and  wine  brought  forth  by  Melchizedek,  the  '  priest 
of  God  Most  High '  (Gn  I418) ;  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  the  Passover  (Ex  12) ;  the  meal  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
eldei's  in  the  presence  of  God  (Ex  24'"")  ;  the  pro- 
phecy by  Isaiah  of  the  feast  to  be  made  by  the 
Lord  of  hosts  (Is  25^)  ;  and  the  invitations  to  a 
meal  evidently  of  in'ofound  spiritual  significance 
given  by  the  personified  '  Wisdom '  of  the  Sapien- 
tial books  (Pr  91-*,  Sir  24i9-2i).  (/3)  This  idea  had 
been  emphasized  in  our  Lord's  ministry  in  the 
Feeding  of  the  Eive  thousand  and  the  subsequent 
discourse,  and  the  disciples  had  been  taught  that 
in  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  they 
would  have  participation  in  Divine  life  (Jn  6^^"^'). 
(7)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  word 
'  body  '  is  used  in  any  unreal  or  metaphorical  sense, 
and  the  added  words,  '  which  is  for  you,'  alluding 
to  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  body,  ajipear 
to  identify  that  which  is  spoken  of  with  His  actual 
body.  (5)  The  close  connexion  of  the  words  '  The 
Spirit  is  the  life-giver  ;  the  flesh  protiteth  nothing ' 
(6^^)  with  the  teaching  about  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drinking  His  blood,  suggests 
that  in  the  rite  which  our  Lord  was  instituting 
there  would  be  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  a  work  of  spiritual  efficacy,  (e)  However 
accomplished  at  the  Institution,  as  in  the  parallel 
instances  of  anticijmtion  in  the  walking  of  our 
Lord  on  the  water  and  His  Transfiguration  during 
the  days  of  His  humiliation,  the  gift  contemplated 
in  the  rite  instituted  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  powers  of  the  risen 
body  of  Christ,  (f)  The  assertion  of  this  spiritual 
asj^ect  of  the  body  denoted  is  confirmed  Mhen  the 
language  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  Christians  as 
'  the  body  of  Christ '  (1  Co  12-^)  is  compared  ;  but 
this  comparison  would  be  pushed  beyond  its  proper 
force  if  it  were  held  to  imply  that  the  meaning  in 
the  two  imssages  is  the  same,  since  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching  the  gift  in  Baptism,  which  makes  men 
'the  body  of  Christ'  (I'i'^),  is  not  identified  with 
the  gift  in  the  Holy  Communion.  The  exegesis  of 
this  i^art  of  our  Lord's  words  at  the  Institution, 
then,  as  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  indicates  that  the 
gift  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
risen  and  ascended  body  of  our  Lord.  The  same 
method  of  exegesis  involves  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  '  in  my  blood,'  though,  in  view 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  risen  body,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  sharp  severance  between  the 
body  and  the  blood. 

That  this  line  of  exegesis,  which  is  that  which 


is  naturally  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  by  itself,  is  right  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  traditional  interpretation  in  the  Church 
from  St.  Ignatius  onwards. 

Other  interpretations  are  (1)  that  the  words  '  this 
is  my  body '  mean,  '  This  conveys  the  efficacy  of 
my  body  but  is  not  my  body ' ;  (2)  that  they  mean, 
'  This  represents  my  body  but  is  not  my  body.' 
Both  of  tliese  interpretations  are  vitally  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  here  been  adopted, 
namely,  '  This  not  only  represents  my  body  and 
conveys  its  efficacy,  but  also  is  my  body.'  To 
ado^it  either  of  them  involves  putting  aside  the 
cumulative  argument  which  has  already  been 
briefly  detailed  ;  the  main  argument  by  which 
they  have  been  sup^jorted  is  the  supposed  merely 
metaphorical  character  of  certain  phrases,  alleged 
to  be  parallel,  in  which  our  Lord  described  Himself 
as  '  the  bread  of  life  '  (Jn  6^^-  ■*'•  ■**),  '  the  living- 
bread  '  {&'),  'the  light  of  the  world'  (81-  9^),  'the 
door  of  the  sheep'  (lO'^"^),  'the  good  shepherd' 
(10"-"),  'the  way'  (146),  <  ^jj^  true  vine'  (W- % 
In  regard  to  tliese  phrases  it  must  be  observed  that 
(1)  neither  the  phrases  themselves  nor  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  used  were  really  jiarallel 
to  the  words  and  circumstances  at  the  Institution  ; 
and  (2)  the  phrases  in  question  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  far  from  being  simply  metaphorical.  In 
each  of  them  an  actual  fact  about  Christ  is  set 
forth.  Christ  in  spiritual  reality  feeds  Chris- 
tians, and  gives  them  light,  and  admits  them 
into  the  Church,  and  tends  them,  and  att'ords 
them  access  to  the  P'ather,  and  unites  them  in 
Himself.  Similarly,  in  spiritual  reality  the  bread 
which  He  gives  in  the  Holy  Conmiunion  is  His 
body. 

(b)  The  meaning  of  '  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant '  ;  '  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my 
memorial.'  The  interjn-etation  of  these  sentences 
turns  on  three  words:  (i.)  'covenant,'  (ii.)  'do,' 
(iii.)  '  memorial.' 

(i.)  The  sentence  '  This  cujj  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood,'  while  recalling  the  phraseology  and  pro- 
mise of  Jer  3pi"^'*,  inevitably  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Ex  24'"ii.  The  making  of  a  covenant  between 
the  Lord  and  Israel  is  there  described.  A  sacrifice 
was  off'ered  by  the  slaughter  of  oxen  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  part  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the 
altar.  After  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  audience  of  the  people  by  Moses,  and 
their  promise  to  be  obedient  to  all  that  the  Lord 
had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  by  Moses  on  the  people  with  the  words, 
'  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words.' 
The  sacrifice  was  consummated,  and  the  covenant 
completed,  by  the  sacred  meal  wherein  '  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel '  '  beheld  God,  and  did  eat 
and  drink.'  The  analogy  between  this  series  of 
actions  and  the  Eucharist  which  the  words  '  This 
is  the  new  covenant  in  mj'^  blood '  suggest,  is 
worked  out  with  some  detail  in  He  g'^'^**.  The 
death  of  Christ  and  His  entrance  into  heaven  with 
His  own  blood  are  there  represented  as  the  high- 
priestly  actions  of  which  the  sljiughter  of  the 
beasts  and  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood  in  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  alike  in  the  covenant  of  Ex  24'''' 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Ex  30'",  Lv  16,  were  an  anticipation.  The  words 
'  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  '  thus  bring 
the  Eucharist  into  close  connexion  with  the  high- 
priestly  work  wherein  Christ  ottered  Himself  a 
sacrifice  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  His  entrance 
into  heaven  at  the  Ascension.  They  denote  that 
the  gift  by  Christ  of  His  body  and  blood,  and  the 
reception  of  these  by  Christians,  are  the  means  of 
a  covenant  relation  in  the  sacrificial  action  ;  and 
that  Christians  by  participating  in  this  rite  are  in 
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contact  with  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  high- 
priestly  acts  in  heaven. 

(ii. )  The  command  '  this  do  '  conveys  the  injunc- 
tion for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rite  instituted  by 
our  Lord  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed whether  the  word  '  do '  {iroieiTe)  suggests 
sacrificial  associations.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  in  itself  ttoi^oj  is  simply  negative  as  to  this 
point.  Apart  from  other  indications  of  sacrifice,  it 
would  not  suggest  any  such  thing,  since  in  the  very 
large  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in 
LXX  and  NT  it  is  in  a  merely  general  sense.  In  a 
sacrificial  context,  however,  like  the  Heb.  n'^'i!,  it 
acquires  the  idea  of  '  sacrifice '  or  '  offer,'  as,  e.g. 
in  Ex  29='»,  Lv  9^  Ps  6Q^^,  where  n-y-j  (LXX  7roiew)is 
rightly  translated  '  offer  '  in  AV  and  RV.  In  NT 
cf.  Lk  2^'.  In  this  possibility  of  a  special  use,  side 
by  side  with  the  ordinary  use,  Trotew  is  not  gi'eatly 
dissimilar  from  the  Shakspearian  use  of  '  do,'  by 
which  '  do '  constantly  has  its  ordinary  general 
sense,  but  in  a  sacrificial  context  in  Jul.  Cces.  II. 
ii.  5  acquires  the  sense  '  offer '  ( '  Bid  the  priests  do 
present  sacrifice,'  i.e.  '  ofter  sacrifice  immediately'). 
Consequently,  the  word  '  do,'  as  used  by  our  Lord 
at  the  Institution,  is  in  itself  wholly  negative, 
and  does  not  suggest  or  deny  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice. In  relation  to  the  context,  however,  it  will 
be  held  to  be  appropriate  or  inapjirojiriate  to  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  according  as  the  suggestion  of 
sacrifice  is  recognized  or  ignored  in  the  general 
surroundings  of  the  Last  Supper  and  in  the  words 
'  covenant '  and  '  memorial.' 

(iii.)  The  primary  thought  suggested  in  the  word 
'  memorial '  (d.vdfj.i'rjais)  is  that  of  a  memorial  before 
God,  though  without  excluding  the  idea  of  a 
memento  to  man.  It  occurs  five  times  in  the  LXX, 
namely  in  Lv  24^  Nu  lO^",  Ps  37^  (  =  Heb.  38')  69' 
(  =  Heb.  70'),  Wis  16".  In  Wis  W  it  denotes  a 
reminder  to  man  ;  in  the  other  four  passages  it 
denotes  a  memorial  before  God.  The  only  place  in 
NT  where  it  occurs  besides  1  Co  ip^-as^  a,nd  the 
same  i^hrase  in  Lk  22'**,  is  He  10',  where  it  refers 
to  the  remembrance  of  sins  in  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices. Wlien  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  the  thought  most  naturally  suggested  is 
that  of  a  memorial  of  Christ  presented  by  Chris- 
tians before  the  Father,  Avhich  is  at  the  same  time 
a  memento  to  themselves.  If  so,  the  idea  difi'ers 
little  from  that  way  of  regarding  the  Eucharist  in 
much  Greek  theology,  whereby  it  is  viewed  as  the 
act  in  which  the  Church  remembers  Christ  and  in 
remembering  Him  makes  the  memorial  of  Him 
before  the  Father.  In  the  sentences  '  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,'  then,  our  Lord 
associated  with  the  command  for  the  observance  of 
the  rite  which  He  instituted,  indications  that  by 
means  of  it  Christians  would  have  access  to  His 
high-priestly  work  on  the  cross  and  in  heaven,  and 
would  possess  a  memorial  before  God  and  a 
memento  to  themselves. 

(2)  Mk  14'-^"-^.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  at  the  Institution  Avere  :  '  Take  ye  :  this  is 
my  body  '  ;  '  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  poured  out  for  many.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  The  words  in  connexion  with  the  species  of 
bread  are  the  same  as  those  in  1  Co  II-'*,  already 
discussed,  and  do  not  need  further  comment,  except 
to  notice  that  Mark  does  not  add  '  which  is  for 
you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial.'  In  connexion  with 
the  cup  Mark  difi'ers  from  1  Cor.  in  that  ( I )  lie  has 
'  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant '  instead  of  '  this 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  '  ;  (2)  he  omits 
'  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial '  ; 
(3)  he  adds  '  which  is  poured  out  for  many  '  ;  (4)  he 
adds  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more  drink 


of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'  As  to  these 
differences,  it  may  be  noticed  :  (a)  The  blood  in 
Mark's  phrase  is  described  as  being  Christ's  and 
as  being  '  of  the  covenant,'  i.e.  it  is  Christ's 
because  it  is  the  blood  which  He  personally  took 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  '  of  the  covenant ' 
because  by  means  of  it  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man  which  Christ  makes  is  ratified  and  sealed. 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not 
substantially  ditterent  from  that  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  11-^ ;  (j3)  the  consideration  of  the  omission 
of  '  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial,' 
'  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,' 
does  not  belong  to  this  section  of  the  article  ;  (7) 
the  words  '  for  many,'  i.e.  '  on  behalf  of  many  ' 
{virep  TToWiov),  indicate  the  sacrificial  and  expiatory 
power  of  Christ's  blood.  Similarly  the  words 
'  which  is  poured  out '  (t6  eKxvvv6fievov)  are  con- 
nected with  the  sacrifice  of  His  blood.  In  the 
LXX  (Kxi^  is  often  used  both  of  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  slaughter  and  of  the  pouring  out  ot  the 
blood  of  slain  victims  at  the  .altar.  Instances  of 
the  latter  use  are  Ex  2912,  Lv  4P- 1^-  ^s-  so-  34  gis  9^ ;  cf .  1  K 
( =  1  S)  7^.  The  close  connexion  with  the  word 
'  covenant '  in  Mk  14'^^,  and  the  general  sacrificial 
surroundings,  give  strong  probability  that  the 
meaning  here  is  'poured  out'  rather  than  'shed,' 
and  that  the  sense  is  '  this  is  my  blood,'  '  which  is 
sacrificially  poured  out,'  as  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was  poured  out  as  the 
culmination  of  the  sacrifice  ;  (5)  like  much  else  in 
the  Gospels,  the  words  '  when  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God '  appear  to  have  a  twofold 
reference.  They  refer  in  part  to  Christian  Euchar- 
ists ;  tlie  '  kingdom  of  God '  is  the  Christian 
Church  ;  the  drinking  '  new  '  is  in  the  '  new  cove- 
nant'  of  1  Co  11-^  ;  thus  is  denoted  the  fellowship 
between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  Eucharistic 
feast.  In  a  further  sense  they  refer  to  the 
'marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb'  (Rev  19^);  the 
'  kingdom  of  God '  is  the  consummated  Kingdom 
of  glory  ;  the  drinking  '  new  '  is  in  that  state  in 
which  '  all  things  '  are  made  '  new  '  (Rev  21®),  new- 
ness being  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  the  present  Christian  life.  See  art. 
Covenant. 

(3)  Mt  26-''-  29.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  were  :  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body' ;  '  Drink 
ye  all  of  it  ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  remission  of 
sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.' 
There  is  little  here  difierent  from  Mark's  account 
which  calls  for  comment  :  (a)  '  unto  remission  of 
sins '  is  added  to  '  poured  out,'  specifying  dis- 
tinctly the  object  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  our 
Lord's  blood  ;  (/3)  the  words  '  with  you '  are  added 
in  the  description  of  the  future  '  new  '  drinking  of 
'  this  fruit  of  the  vine '  ;  (7)  the  phrase  '  my 
Father's  kingdom  '  is  used  instead  of  '  the  kingdom 
of  God,'  both  phrases  alike  being  descriptive  of 
both  the  Christian  Church  and  the  future  jierfected 
Kingdom. 

(4)  Lk  22""-°.  The  account  here  given  is  as 
follows  :  '  When  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down, 
and  the  apostles  with  him.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  I  sutt'er  :  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  eat  it,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  he  received  a  cup,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  said,  Take  this, 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves  ;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  from  henceforth  of  tlie 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come.  And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had 
given   thanks,    he   brake   it,   and   gave   to   them. 
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saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you  ; 
this  do  for  my  memorial.  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured 
out  for  you.'  From  the  2)oint  of  view  of  exegesis, 
this  account  of  the  Institution  does  not  need 
further  comment  than  what  has  already  been  said 
in  connexion  with  the  accounts  in  1  Cor.,  Mk.,  Mt. 
From  other  points  of  view  it  would  be  necessary  to 
discuss  (1)  the  cup  which  our  Lord  '  received  '  (5efd- 
fievos)  before  He  '  took  bread  '  (Xa/Swc  Uprov)  ;  and 
(2)  the  shorter  reading  of  the  text  according  to 
which  some  authorities  omit  from  '  which  is  given 
for  you  '  to  '  which  is  poured  out  for  you. ' 

3.  Pauline  teaching.— (1)  1  Co  W^--\  '  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
seeing  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body  :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread.  Be- 
hold Israel  after  the  flesh :  have  not  they  which 
eat  the  sacrifices  communion  with  the  altar  ?  What 
say  I  then  ?  that  a  thing  sacrihced  to  idols  is  any- 
thing, or  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?  But  I  say,  that 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  demons,  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  not  that 
ye  should  have  communion  with  demons.  Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons  ; 
ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  table  of  demons.'  The  following  points  here 
call  for  comment :  (a)  St.  Paul  describes  the  '  bread' 
and  the  '  cup '  as  being  the  means  by  which  Chris- 
tians participate  in  the  '  body  of  Christ '  and  the 
'  blood  of  Christ ' ;  (/3)  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  tlie  phrases  '  body  of  Christ '  and  '  blood  of 
Christ"  are  used  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
Avhich  they  would  ordinarily  be  understood ;  (7) 
the  phrases  '  which  we  break,'  '  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,'  seem  to  connect  the  efficacy  of  the  ele- 
ments as  means  of  conveying  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  with  the  consecration  of  them,  not 
simply  with  their  reception  ;  (5)  this  particijmtion 
by  Christians  in  '  the  one  bread '  is  a  means  of 
their  unity,  so  that  they  are  '  one  bread,  one  body ' ; 
(e)  this  description  of  the  '  bread '  and  the  '  cup '  as 
the  '  body  of  Christ '  and  the  '  blood  of  Christ ' 
must  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's  description  else- 
where of  Christians  being  made  by  means  of  bap- 
tism the  body  of  Christ  (see  1  Co  12i2-  la-  27,  Eph  5^")  ; 
((')  the  communion  of  Christians  is  analogous  to 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  the  object  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
was  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  as  tiie 
object  of  the  Gentile  sacrifices  was  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  false  gods  who  are  more  properly 
regarded  as  demons,  so  also  the  Christian  feast 
aims  at  communion  Avith  Christ. 

(2)  1  Co  11-6-29.  «As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.  Wherefore  Avhosoever  shall  eat  the 
bread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unAVorthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a  man  prove  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.' 
(a)  Christian  communion  is  here  declared  to  be  a 
proclamation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  a  setting 
forth  of  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  between 
the  time  of  His  visible  depai'ture  from  the  earth 
and  the  time  of  His  return.  So  far  as  the  indica- 
tions of  a  sacrificial  aspect  which  have  already 
been  noticed  are  held  to  be  of  weight,  this  pro- 
clamation may  be  regarded  in  a  double  manner  as 
a  memory  among  Christians  and  as  a  memorial 
before  God.  (/3)  Tlie  reception  of  communion 
unworthily  is  said  to  be  an  offence  of  so  great 
gravity  as   to  make   the  offender  '  guilty   of  the 


body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord,'  so  that  his  com- 
munion is  an  act  of  judgment  upon  himself  in  Ida 
failure  to  discern  or  appreciate  or  estimate  the 
significance  of  the  Lord's  body. 

(3)  1  Co  121*.  i  \Yg  ^vere  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit.'  This  probably  refers  to  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Baptism,  though  the  use  of  the  Avord 
'drink '  has  led  some  to  refer  it  to  such  a  gift  in 
Communion. 

4.  He  13*'^^. — The  starting-point  in  this  passage 
is  the  assertion  in  a'.*  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
Christ :  '  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  yea  and  for  ever. '  From  this  is  derived  the 
thought  of  v.",  that  since  Christ,  the  centre  of 
Christian  life,  is  unchangeable,  Christian  belief 
must  have  stability  and  consistency.  Hence  '  divers 
and  strange  teachings,'  such  as  those  in  Judaistic 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  the  externalities  to 
Avhich  Judaizing  teachers  Avould  have  led  Chris- 
tians, are  to  be  avoided ;  and  the  poAver  that 
stablishes  the  heart  is  to  be  sought  in  Divine 
grace.  This  contrast  leads  on  to  v.^",  the  point  of 
Avhich  is  to  emphasize  the  sharp  line  Avhicli  divides 
Christianity  from  Judaism  ;  since  Christians  '  haA  e 
an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  Avhich 
serve  the  tabernacle.'  Vv.^i-  ^^  pass  on  to  the  like- 
ness betAveen  the  JeAvish  sacrifices  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  in  that  in  the  former  bodies  Avere 
'  burned  Avithout  the  camp,'  and  in  the  latter 
Christ  'suffered  Avithout  the  gate.'  V.''*  notes  the 
conclusion  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  that  it  is 
right  for  Christians  to  abandon  Avhat  is  distinct- 
ively JeAvish.  V."  takes  up  the  frequently-implied 
thought  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  old  covenant  is 
earthly,  and  that  the  neAv  coA^enant,  both  noAv  on 
earth  and  in  its  future  perfection,  is  lieavenly. 
The  Christian  gets  beyond  the  old  earthly  cove- 
nant. He  reaches  the  ncAv  heavenly  covenant  in 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  Avhich  on  earth  he  does 
not  realize  as  an  abiding  possession,  though  even 
noAV  he  has  the  life  of  Christ  Avhich  makes  his 
citizenship,  and  through  Avhich  he  is  eventually  to 
reach  perfect  holiness  and  fruition  of  God.  Vv.'®- ''' 
point  out  that  through  Christ  Christians  can  oft'er 
up  to  God  a  '  sacrifice  of  praise,'  and  that  Avith 
this  are  to  be  associated  the  '  sacrifices '  of  doing 
good  and  communicating,  AA'ith  Avhich  '  God  is  Avell 
pleased.'  These  tAvo  A'erses,  then,  describe  the 
Avorship  and  life  of  Christians  as  being  a  sacrificial 
ottering  to  God.  The  Epistle  as  a  Avhole  regards 
the  heavenly  centre  of  this  earthly  Avorship  and 
life  as  being  the  high-priestly  Avork  of  our  Lord  in 
heaven.  If  the  'altar'  mentioned  in  a'.^"  is  the 
altar  of  the  Eucharist,  this  implies  that  the  earthly 
centre  of  the  sacrificial  Avorship  ami  life  of  Chris- 
tians is  in  the  Eucharist.  This  AA'ould  be  in 
harmony  Avith  the  traditional  Christian  vieAV  of  the 
Eucharist  as  the  means  Avhereby  Christians  enter 
into  and  partake  of  the  heavenly  ottering  of  Christ. 
The  interpretations  of  the  Avord  '  altar '  Avhich  need 
be  mentioned  are  that  it  denotes  (1)  Christ  Himself, 
(2)  the  cross  of  Christ,  (3)  the  altar  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Any  one  of  these  three  interpretations 
Avould  give  a  good  meaning  to  the  A^ei'se.  It  might 
be  truly  said  that  the  JeAvs  liaAe  no  participation 
in  Christ,  or  in  His  cross,  or  in  the  Christian  altar. 
But  the  use  of  the  Avord  '  eat '  makes  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist  Avas 
not  at  any  rate  included  by  the  Avriter.  Thus 
there  is  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  an 
abiding  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
an  abiding  and  continually  pleaded  sacrifice  in 
heaA^en,  and  of  tlie  Eucharist  as  the  means  of  enter- 
ing into  and  pleading  that  heavenly  sacrifice  on 
earth,  and  as  the  earthly  centre  of  the  sacrificial 
Avorship  and  life  of  Christians. 

5.  Rev  5®. — 'A  lamb  standing  as  slain.'  The 
ottering  of  our  Lord's  living  ('standing')  created 


human  nature  ('lamb'),  Avliich  had  passed  through 
death  ('  as  slain '),  is  here  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  heavenly  worship.  This  passage,  therefore,  has 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  Eucharist  as  the  corre- 
sponding earthly  centre  (see  above  on  He  IS^''*^). 

6.  Summary. — The  results  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
NT  passages  relating  to  the  Eucharist  may  be 
sixmmed  up  as  follows  :  (1)  In  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion  there  is  a  gift  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  to  sustain  and  increase  His  life  in  those  who 
receive  it.  (2)  The  consecrated  elements  are  the 
spiritual  body  and  blood  of  the  risen  and  ascended 
Christ.  (3)  Those  who  receive  the  communion  grow 
thereby  in  that  living  union  with  Christ  which  their 
baptism  conferred.  (4)  The  feast  of  communion  is 
also  a  sacrificial  presentation  of  Christ.  (5)  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  tradition  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  Church  corroborates 
what  is  thus  seen  to  be  taught  in  the  NT. 
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Body  of  Christ ;  Strong,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence ; 
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Redemption  ;  Adanison,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
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Darwell  Stone. 

LOST. — The  word  '  lost '  has  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  sinister  theological  significance.  A  moral 
sense  hopelessly  degraded,  a  sullen  abandonment 
to  evil,  a  persistent  closing  of  the  heart,  and  a 
future  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  altera- 
tion— are  some  of  the  ideas  which  it  compels  in  the 
mind.  As  it  fell  from  Christ's  lips,  however,  tlie 
word  did  not,  as  a  rule,  convey  any  such  harsh 
suggestions.  It  was  rather  a  word  of  infinite 
pathos  and  of  Divine  pity.  Used  in  its  Middle 
voice,  the  verb  dTr6X\v/j.i  denotes  irretrievable  ruin, 
as  in  the  great  text,  Jn  3^^  (cf.  also  17^^  '  None  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition  ' ;  see  JuD.\s 
IsCARlOT) ;  but  as  a  participle  used  passively,  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it  in  Lk  19^",  and  in  the 
group  of  parables  in  Lk  15,  which  bear  especially 
on  this  subject,  it  signifies  simply  a  condition  of 
l^eril,  grave,  yet  with  the  glad  prosjject  of  recovery. 

What  moral  condition  of  humanity  is  meant  by 
the  word  '  lost '  appears  from  the  character  of  those 
to  whom  Jesus  directed  His  message.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  society  of  His  day  was  split  np  into 
two  classes.  There  were  those  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  wealth,  or,  if  wealth  were  denied 
them,  with  praiseworthy  self-denial,  contrived  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Law  ;  and,  on  a  plat- 
form infinitely  loAver,  stood  those  who  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  bear  so  heavy  and  so 
doleful  a  burden.  These  latter  comprised  the 
sinners,  the  lapsed,  and  those  recreant  Jews  who 
so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  take  service  under 
the  conquering  Power.  They  had  no  share  in 
Israel's  hopes ;  they  had  ceased  to  cherish  the 
ideals  of  the  race.  It  was  precisely  to  this  class, 
called  by  the  Pharisees  in  a  bitter  hour  '  an 
accursed  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law' 
(Jn  7^^),  that  Christ  mainly  appealed.  He  ate 
and  drank  with  them  :  He  made  the  conditions  of 
entrance  to  His  Kingdom  such  as  were  possible  for 
them  all.  With  a  jjrofound  sense  of  what  they 
had  missed  in  life.  He  summed  up  their  imper- 
fections under  this  term,  'the  lost.'  Reviving  a 
beautiful  UT  figure,  He  compared  them  with  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray.     If  the  reality  of  the  case 


demanded  sterner  language.  His  supreme  pity 
covered  that  fact  from  His  eyes.  They  were 
simply  '  lost ' ;  and  the  word,  sorrowful  as  it  was, 
yet  witli  a  ring  of  hope  in  it,  expressed,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  concealed,  the  heinousness  of  their 
sin.  It  was  a  moral  condition  full  of  danger,  be- 
cause they  acquiesced  in  it,  and  were  in  some 
measure  content  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
contempt  of  their  fellow-men.  It  was  a  condition 
full  of  hope,  because  it  was  due  partly  to  circum- 
stances that  were  invincibly  against  them,  and 
partly  to  a  merely  thoughtless  divergence  from  the 
true  way  of  human  life. 

But  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  which  Christ 
imparted  to  the  word  may  best  be  appreciated 
from  its  use  in  the  trilogy  of  parables  in  Lk  15. 
From  them  we  learn  that,  however  sinister  may 
be  the  suggestions  which  the  word  carries  to  our 
minds,  it  did  not,  as  employed  by  Christ,  indicate 
any  supreme  or  singular  degree  of  vice.  To  be 
lost  was  to  wander,  aimlessly  and  thoughtlessly, 
or  in  wantonness  and  self-will.  It  was  to  live  in 
vain,  as  a  coin  that  lies  hidden  among  the  dust ;  to 
turn  aside  from  life's  true  way,  and  therefore  miss 
life  s  true  end.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  term 
of  the  lost  ideals  that  one  used  to  hold,  and  of  the 
forlornness  of  the  mind  from  which  those  ideals 
have  fled.  There  is  a  liint  of  the  entanglement  of 
the  wandering  soul  in  influences  that  hold  it  back 
from  safety.  There  is  the  generous  implication 
that  sin  is  always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
result  of  ignorance,  of  a  thoughtless  and  wild  pur- 
suit after  unknown  pleasures  into  unknown  paths, 
until  the  true  path  is  lost  to  view,  and  the  unhappy 
wanderer  does  not  know  where  it  lies.  The  term 
leaves  also  upon  the  mind  the  impression  that  to 
be  lost  one  does  not  need  to  wander  far.  A  man 
need  step  but  a  little  way  aside  to  find  himself 
among  circumstances  that  stand  up  about  him  and 
shut  out  the  light,  and  then,  equally  with  liim 
whose  '  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains,'  he  is 
lost.  But  the  singular  and  appropriate  beauty  of 
the  idea  lies  in  the  prospect  of  recovery  which  it 
implies.  W^hatever  is  lost  may  be  found,  if  in  its 
ignorance  it  cannot  find  itself.  It  may  be  found 
by  him  who  has  lost  it,  and  whose  heart,  tortured 
by  anxiety  and  thrilled  with  exquisite  devotion, 
will  carry  him  in  his  search  over  difficult  and 
perilous  roads. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  ocToXf^u/xi ;  Bruce, 
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Manning,  Teaching  of  Christ,  105 ;  A.  Maclaren,  Beatitudes, 
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A.  G.  Campbell. 

LOT. — The  suddenness  of  the  Divine  Parousia 
and  the  unpreparedness  and  want  of  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  world,  find  illustration  from  '  the 
days  of  Lot'  (Lk  17'-^),  when  the  people  of  Sodom 
continued  their  social  and  commercial  activity 
until  '  the  day  that  Lot  went  out '  (v.^^). 

Lot's  wife — to  whom  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
name  nny  Edith  is  given — is  recorded  in  Gn  19  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  as  a  result  of 
her  looking  back  upon  Sodom  wliile  escaping  to 
the  mountain.  Her  fate,  as  one  failing  to  escape 
imminent  and  foretold  destruction,  is  referred  to 
in  Lk  17^",  though  without  specific  mention  of  the 
form  in  which  destruction  overtook  her. 

Our  Lord's  word  'Remember'  neither  confirms  nor 
rejects  the  tradition.  It  is  with  the  spiritual  fact 
and  its  lesson,  not  with  the  memorial,  that  He  is 
concerned.  The  folly  of  unreadiness,  of  the  long- 
ing for  things  left  behind,  of  the  desire  to  retain  a 
transient  little  in  the  face  of  impending  judgment 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  and  eternal  loss,  is  the 
lesson  He  would  teach  in  connexion  with  His 
Parousia,  from  the  remembrance  of  Lot's  wife. 
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J.  T.  L.  Maggs. 

LOTS  (Casting  of)  {\ayxdvu,  KXrjpov  ^dWew). — 
Among  the  Jews  the  lot  was  in  frequent  use  (see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Lots ').  It  was  the  recog- 
nized method  by  which  the  order  of  service  and 
most  of  the  individual  duties  of  the  priesthood 
were  determined.  The  order  of  the  24  '  courses ' 
or  priestly  families  was  arranged  by  lot.  The 
'course'  to  which  Zacharias  (Lk  l^'^)  belonged  was 
that  of  Abijah,  which  stood  eighth  on  the  list 
( 1  Ch  24^'^^).  Each  family  or  '  course '  was  on 
duty  for  a  week,  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 
twice  a  year  (2  K  11").  The  priests  from  whom 
the  officiating  ministers  for  the  service  of  the  day 
(€(pri/j,epia)  were  to  be  chosen,  ha-,  to  present  them- 
selves 'washed'  (Ex  40^^"^^)  before  the  officer  who 
had  special  charge  of  the  lots.  The  lots  were  cast 
in  the  '  Hall  of  Hewn  Polished  Stones '  in  the 
Temple.  The  distribution  of  duties  for  a  day 
among  the  pr-ests  required  that  the  lot  should  be 
cast  four  times.  The  priest  who  had  to  offer 
incense  was  chosen  by  the  third  lot.  This  duty 
was  regarded  as  one  of  special  honour,  and  the  lot 
by  which  it  was  assigned  was  cast  after  prayer  and 
confession.  The  decision  was  accepted  as  indicat- 
ing the  man  Avhom  God  had  chosen  to  offer  the 
prayers  of  the  people.  The  third  of  April  or  the 
Hrst  week  of  October  is  by  some  reckoned  as  the 
time  when  Zacharias  was  appointed  to  offer  incense 
(Lk  P).  It  may  have  been  at  the  morning  or  the 
evening  service. 

At  the  Crucifixion  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the 
clothes  of  Jesus.  As  they  were  divided  into  '  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part '  ( Jn  19-^),  it  was  evi- 
dently a  quaternion  of  soldiers  that  was  on  duty. 
The  Synoptists  simply  record  the  parting  of  the 
garments  by  lot  (Mt_27=^^  Mk  IS^^,  Lk  23=*^).  In 
Jn.  special  reference  is  made  to  His  'coat.'  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  *  coat '  was  added  to 
one  of  the  four  parts,  or  if  a  separate  lot  was  cast 
for  it.  The  precision  and  detail  of  the  narrative  in 
Jn.  have  been  regarded  as  proofs  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  things  which 
he  records.  In  the  casting  of  the  lot  for  the  '  coat ' 
he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  predicted  woes 
of  the  Messiah  (Ps  22i8).  The  quotation  is  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  LXX.  Critical  editions  of  the 
NT  omit  the  quotation  in  Matthew. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  particular  method 
by  which  the  lot  was  cast  in  the  two  incidents  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospels. 

It  may  be  noted  under  this  heading  that  the 
idea  of  the  lot  as  giving  expression  to  the  Divine 
will  runs  through  all  the  words  which  relate  to 
inheritance  {KXrjpopo/xew,  -ofxia,  -ov6fj.os).  With  this 
fundamental  significance  all  such  words  become 
part  of  the  language  of  grace.  The  right  of  in- 
heritance in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  to  eternal  life, 
does  not  spring  from  legal  enactment  or  personal 
merit,  but  from  the  will  of  God. 

Literature.  —  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  i.  133-187,  ii.  592  f.  ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  xiv.  7  ;  Godet  on 
Luke,  vol.  i.  71 ;  Muirhead,  Times  of  Christ,  p.  79 ;  Godet  on 
John,  vol.  iii.  266.    See  also  art.  Chance. 

John  Reid. 
LOVE. — In  the  word  'love'  is  concentrated,  we 
may  say,  the  essence  of  the  Cliristian  religion. 
It  IS  love  that  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
revelation  Christ  has  given  us  of  the  nature  of 
God,  love  that  is  tlie  controlling  power  in  the  life 
of  the  Son  who  claimed  that  he  that  had  seen  Him 


had  seen  the  Father  (Jn  14").  On  the  two  com- 
mandments to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbour, 
Christ  declares  that  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
hang  (Mt  22'*'').  In  the  commandment  to  love  one 
another  as  He  has  loved  them,  He  sums  up  the 
new  law  which  He  lays  upon  His  disciples,  de- 
claring that  by  their  fulfilment  of  it  the  faithful- 
ness of  their  discipleship  shall  be  known  (Jn  13^'). 
We  propose  to  exhibit  from  different  points  of  view 
the  place  which  love  holds  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

1.  The  love  of  God  for  man. — It  is  certainly 
true,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  Christ  does  not, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  speak  directly  of  the  love 
(a-ydint)  of  God.  But  if  He  does  not  thus  expressly 
predicate  love  of  God,  it  is  because  He  has  already 
endowed  Him,  as  subject,  with  this  love  in  tlie 
highest  degree.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  gospel 
of  Christ,  contains  within  it  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  love  of  God.  If  the  Apostolic  writei's  of  the 
NT  expand  with  greater  fulness  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  love,  they  are  only  making  explicit  the 
truth  involved  in  the  assurance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  set  forth  on  every  page  of  the  Syn()i>ti(t 
Gospels.  The  God  whose  love  is  the  constant 
theme  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  is  the  Father-God 
of  Jesus  Christ  (so  H.  Holtzmann  interprets  the 
Pauline  formula  6  debs  Kal  warrip  tov  Kvpiou  r]/j.Qt> 
'Irjcrov  XpiffTov,  Ncutest.  Theol.  i.  171).  In  the  one 
Avord  '  Abba,'  which  Christian  lips  have  leai-ned  to 
repeat  after  the  Master,  there  lies  to  St.  Paul  the 
assurance  of  the  Divine  love  which  can  banish  the 
old  feeling  of  bondage  and  inspire  the  spirit  of 
adoption  (Ro  8^^).  The  Johannine  doctrine  that 
God  is  love  ( 1  Jn  4^)  is  but  the  statement  in  abstract 
terms  of  the  truth  to  which  Christ  has  given  con- 
crete exj^ression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God.  For  it  is  the  love  of  God  that  Christ  will 
express  by  this  name  which  is  so  constantly  on  His 
lips.  He  speaks  of  God  not  only  as  His  own 
Father  ('My  Father'),  or  as  the  Father  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ('your 
Father'),  but  as  'the  Father'  absolutely  (Mt  IP", 
Mk  13^2,  Lk  1P3).  The  title  suggests  more  than 
the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  mankind  as 
their  Creator.  In  Mt  5^^-^*  Christ  urges  His  hearers 
to  become  God's  sons  by  shoAving  a  love  like  to 
that  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  '  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'  Did  Father- 
hood mean  merely  Creatorship,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  becoming  the  sons  of  God.  All  men 
are  God's  creatures.  The  fact  that  Christ  speaks 
of  our  becoming  God's  sons,  proves  that  He  is 
using  the  terms  '  Father '  and  '  sons '  in  an  ethical 
sense.  By  Fatherhood  He  indicates  the  love  which 
God  cherishes  for  men,  by  sonsiiip  the  love  by 
which  they  may  prove  themselves  like  in  character 
to  this  Father  whose  nature  is  love.  This  love 
suggested  by  the  name  '  Father '  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  not  merely  one  among 
the  various  attributes  of  God.  It  is  the  supreme 
and  dominating  element  in  the  Divine  character. 
It  is  in  it  that  the  Divine  perfection  lies  ;  and  when 
Christ  urges  us  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  (Mt  5'^^),  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  it  is  of  the  love  of  God  that  He  is 
thinking,  a  fact  recognized  by  Lk.,  who  substitutes 
'  merciful '  for  the  '  perfect '  of  Mt.'s  version  (Lk  6^"). 

This  love  of  the  Father  in  heaven  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  rests.  It  is 
all-embracing.  God  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
i.e.  of  those  who  by  the  love  which  animates  them 
prove  themselves  to  be  His  sons  (Mt  S'*^),  but  of  all 
men.  The  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  unjust  as 
well  as  the  just,  are  the  objects  of  His  love  [ib.) ; 
and  if  the  facts   to  which   Christ  refers,  in   this 


connexion,  in  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
Father's  love,  do  not  go  beyond  such  natural  bless- 
ings as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  that  is  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  these  blessings  require 
for  their  appreciation  no  special  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  enjoy  them  (Beyschlag,  Ncutcst. 
Thcol.  i.  81).  Tlie  Fatiier  cares  for  all.  Each 
individual  is  precious  in  His  sight.  '  It  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  iieaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish'  (Mt  18^^).  The 
very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered  (10^"). 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  (Lk  15"-  ^'').  In  the  fact  of  God's  Father- 
iiood  there  lies  the  assurance  that  He  will  cer- 
tainly give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  (Mt  7^^ 
18^''),  and  that  He  will  welcome  the  penitent 
sinner  who  turns  to  Him  (Lk  15^^'^-).  It  is  the 
Father's  good  pleasure,  Christ  assures  us,  to  give 
us  tlie  Kingdom  (12^-),  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
to  obtain  which  a  man  might  well  be  willing  to 
sacrilice  everything  else  (Mt  IS^'*"^^) ;  and  with  it 
He  gives  us  all  such  material  blessings  as  He  sees 
to  be  necessary  for  us  (Lk  12*\  Mt  6^^).  When  we 
thirs  gather  together  the  various  utterances  of 
Christ  with  regard  to  the  God  whom  He  reveals 
to  us  as  Father,  when  we  think  of  the  assurance 
that  name  breathes  of  bountiful  providence,  of 
watchful  care,  of  forgiving  love,  when  we  remem- 
ber, above  all,  how  Christ  points  to  the  Father's 
unfailing  goodness  towards  the  undeserving  as  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  perfection,  we  must  confess 
that  though  the  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  no  direct 
mention  of  the  love  of  God,  the  Being  whose  char- 
acter the  Saviour  seeks  to  reveal  to  us  by  that 
name  '  Father '  is  one  whose  very  nature  is  love. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  same  representa- 
tion of  tlie  nature  of  God  that  meets  us.  Here, 
too,  '  Father '  is  the  favourite  designation.  It  has 
been  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  title  'Father' 
has  the  same  signihcance  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as 
in  the  Synoptics.  H.  Holtzmann  (Neutcst.  Theol. 
ii.  433  f . )  maintains  that  in  the  constantly  recur- 
ring designation  of  God  as  '  the  Father '  there  is 
always  either  an  express  or  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
Son.  [For  a  full  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word 
'  Father '  in  St.  Jolm,  see  Westcott,  The  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  pp.  29-34].  But  there  are  occasions 
on  which  we  feel  that  the  title  is  used  in  a  manner 
which  suggests  a  reflexion  on  the  love  of  God  quite 
in  tiie  manner  of  the  Synoptics,  as  when  Christ  says 
to  the  disciples  that  whatever  they  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  His  name  He  will  give  (15^^  16-^),  or  when 
He  tells  them  that  He  does  not  say  that  He  will 
pray  the  Father  for  them,  for  the  Father  Himself 
lovetli  them  (IB-"*-)-  And  in  any  case  the  question 
of  the  signihcance  attaching  to  the  title  '  Father ' 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  minor  interest  in  our 
present  inquiry,  since  that  Gospel  contains  many 
express  declarations  of  the  love  of  God,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  makes  the  question  of  the  signi- 
ficance  of  that  title  in  the  Synoptics  matter  of 
importance.  These  express  references  to  the  love 
of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  occur  specially  in 
connexion  with  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  love 
which  we  proceed  to  consider  under  the  following 
head. 

2.  The  love  of  God  for  man  as  manifested  in 
Christ.— The  highest  proof  of  the  Father's  love  is 
given  in  the  mission  and  Person  of  the  Son.  This 
aspect  of  the  Divine  love,  which  is  emphasized  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Synoptics, 
though  it  is  rather  implied  than  expressed.  If  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  manifested  in  the  bestowal  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  (Lk  12^-),  that  Kingdom 
which  has  been  prepared  for  His  children  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  25^'*),  and  which  is  now 
about  to  come  with  power  (Mk  9^),  then  the  send- 
ing of  the  Son  (Mt  10*<»  2\^)  to  inaugurate  the 


Kingdom  must  in  itself  be  an  evidence  of  the  love 
of  God.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  the  Son  of 
the  Father,  and  He  alone  can  reveal  the  Father  to 
man  (Mt  11'-',  Lk  10--).  And  this  revelation  is  not 
conhned  to  His  preaching.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  His  Messianic  work.  That  work  was  from  be- 
ginning to  end  animated  by  tlie  spirit  of  love.  He 
pointed  to  His  works  of  healing  as  proof  that  the 
Messianic  era  had  arrived  (Mt  11^  12'-*).  He  de- 
scribed His  daily  work  on  one  occasion  as  '  casting 
out  devils  and  doing  cures '  (Lk  IS'^-).  He  called  to 
all  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  to  come  to 
Him  and  He  would  give  them  rest  (Mt  IP*).  As 
He  had  assured  men  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God, 
so  He  declared  that  He  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  (Mk  2"),  and  on  occasion 
announced  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  to  those 
who  approached  Him  (Mk  2^,  Lk  7'*''')-  His  whole 
ministry  was  one  continual  mission  of  love,  culmin- 
ating in  the  willing  sacrihce  of  His  own  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many  (Mk  lU^'').  If  we  look  for  the 
revelation  which  the  Son  gives  of  the  Fatlier,  not 
only  to  His  preaching  but  to  His  Person  and  work, 
then  we  must  admit  that  that  revelation  is  one 
which  conhrms  at  every  ])oiiit  the  assurance  of 
God's  boundless  love  for  man  conveyed  by  the 
gracious  title  by  which  Christ  designates  Him. 

But  this  asjject  of  the  matter  is  not  emphasized 
in  the  Synoptics  as  it  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Here  the  mission  of  the  only-begotten  Son  for  the 
salvation  of  man  is  expressly  cited  as  a  jiroof  of 
the  vastness  of  the  love  of  God  (3^'=^-);  and  what- 
ever question  there  may  be  as  to  the  metaphysical 
relation  suggested  by  that  word  'only-begotten,' 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  dejith  of  the  love  in- 
volved in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  so  designatetl. 
We  may  note  not  only  the  depth  but  the  wideness 
of  the  love  here  proclaimed.  God  gives  His  Son  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  wider  outlook  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ  is  characteristic 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (O.  Holtzmann,  Johannes- 
evangclinm,  49  f.,  8011'.).  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  (4^-),  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketii 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (P").  He  speaks  to  tlie 
world  (8-^),  gives  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world 
(6"),  is  the  light  of  the  world  (9^  12^").  Into  tiiis 
world  burdened  with  sin  (1'-^)  and  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Himself  (12^^  17^^),  God  in  His 
infinite  love  has  sent  His  Son  for  its  deliverance 
(3^'^).  Throughout  the  Avhole  Gospel  there  is  far 
more  prominence  given  than  in  the  Synoptics  to 
the  fact  that  Christ  has  been  sent  by  the  Father 
(537  'j'16  gi6. 28  Q^Q  )  jjg  repeatedly  refers  to  Himself 
as  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  (5=**  6'-"  10^''  17^). 
He  is  not  come  of  Himself  (7-*),  bufi  is  come  in  the 
name  of  His  Father  (5^^)  from  whom  He  has  come 
forth  (8^-  16-'  17*).  Not  only  does  tiie  Son,  as  in 
the  Synoptics,  claim  to  reveal  the  Father  as  none 
other,  He  asserts  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Him  (lO^*  14'»-2o  17-'-'-»).  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  {W>  \1'^).  The  words  that  He 
speaks  have  been  given  Him  by  His  Father  (7'"* 
124af.  1410.  24  178)  The  works  that  He  does  are  the 
works  of  His  Father  who  dwelleth  in  Him  (14'"). 
He  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father  (14^) 
As  it  is  love  that  has  inspired  the  Father  in  tiie 
mission  of  His  Son,  so  it  is  love  that  is  the  animat- 
ing principle  in  the  life  of  the  Son  who  is  one  witli 
the  Father — love  to  the  Father  on  the  one  hand 
(14^1),  and  love  to  His  own  in  the  world  on  tlie 
other  (I31  15^*).  As  the  Father  has  loved  Him,  so 
He  has  loved  His  disciples  (15").  He  sets  His  love 
before  them  as  an  example,  and  bids  them  love  one 
another  as  He  has  loved  them  (\?i^  15';).  The 
highest  proof  of  His  love  is  given  in  His  death 
(1015  1513)  The  Son  lays  down  His  life  willingly 
in  obedience  to  the  commandment  of  tiie  Father 
(lO"*-)-     For  this  the  Father  has  given  the  Son  (S^* 


?dcoK€,  if  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  giving  to  the 
death,  may  be  taken,  in  view  of  3^^  cf.  12^^,  to 
include  this  reference) ;  and  the  result  will  be  the 
consummation  of  the  gracious  purpose  which  ani- 
mated the  Father  in  the  giving  of  the  Son.  The 
cross  will  become  the  centre  of  attraction.  Through 
it  Christ  will  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (12^-  S-^  U^\ 
cf.  IQi^'-),  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  prince  of 
this  world  ( 12^').  Thus  will  the  love  which  impelled 
the  Father  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  gain  the  end 
it  seeks  to  attain,  man's  deliverance  from  the 
destruction  which  threatens  him,  and  participation 
in  the  blessing  of  everlasting  life  (3^^^-  6*"). 

Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  love  of  God  is 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  in  the  Person 
of  Christ  that  we  have  the  full  and  complete  revela- 
tion of  that  love.  He  is  God's  love  incarnate. 
The  Prologue  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
Gospel.  Christ  is  the  Word  become  flesh,  the 
perfect  revelation  in  hiiman  personality  of  the 
Divine  nature.  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  (or 
only-begotten  God,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  6e6s 
instead  of  vi6s),  who  has  declared  the  Father  to  us 
(li«).  With  God  in  the  beginning  (v.^).  He  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (v.").  The  glory 
that  we  behold  in  Him  is  a  full  revelation  of  the 
Divine  glory,  for  His  relation  to  the  Father  is  that 
of  an  only  son  who  receives  the  whole  of  his  father's 
inheritance  (ib.).  And  that  glory  is  the  glory  of 
one  who  reflected  in  His  own  person  the  Divine 
love,  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth  (ib.),  and  of 
whose  fulness  we  have  received,  in  ever  increasing- 
measure,  participating  in  the  grace  which  flowed 
from  Him. 

3.  The  mutual  love  of  God  and  Christ.— The 
words  'Father'  and  'Son'  as  applied  by  Christ  to 
God  and  man  in  their  relations  to  one  another 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ethical  significance.  It 
is  by  His  love  that  God  proves  Himself  the  Feather. 
It  is  by  exhibiting  a  love  like  to  that  which  God 
displays  that  man  becomes  the  son  of  God  (IMt  5*^). 
The  terms  do  not  lose  their  ethical  content  when 
used  to  describe  the  relation  in  which  God  and 
Christ  stand  to  one  another.  The  God  whom 
Christ  revealed  to  men  as  '  the  Father '  He  had 
known  first  of  all  as  His  own  Father.  Such  He 
had  felt  Him  to  be  from  His  childhood  (Lk  2*). 
So  He  addressed  Him  in  prayer  (]\It  11-^*-,  Mk  H^s, 
Lk  23«) ;  so  He  spoke  of  Him  to  others  (Mt  lO^'-'- 
lp7  1819-  3s,  Lk  22-«).  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in  a 
special  sense  the  object  of  the  Divine  love.  He 
had  been  anointed  of  the  Spirit  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  He  was  sent  (Mk  P",  Lk 
4^^"^^),  and  endowed  with  a  power  whereby  He 
might  triumph  over  every  hostile  influence  (Lk  lO^** 
1 1-»).  In  a  remarkable  utterance  (Lk  10",  Mt  1 1-^) 
Christ  describes  the  intimate  relationship  in  which 
the  Father  and  He  stand  to  one  another,  '  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;  and  no 
man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father ; 
and  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'  The  mutual  know- 
ledge which  Father  and  Son  have  of  one  another 
is  based  upon  that  mutual  love  indicated  by  the 
terms  Father  and  Son.  Christ  claims  to  be  able 
to  reveal  God  in  His  character  of  Father  (tLs  ianv 
6  warrip)  as  no  one  else,  for  none  can  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  Father's  love  as  the  Son,  who 
knows  Himself  to  be  in  the  supreme  degree  the 
object  of  that  love(Mk  V^),  and  can  say  of  Himself 
that  all  things  are  delivered  unto  Him  of  His 
Father,  i.e.  all  things  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  purpose.  And  the  Father 
can  reveal  Himself  thus  to  the  Son  because  of  the 
love  with  which  that  Son  responds  to  His  love, 
and  the  meekness  and  submission  with  which  He 
surrenders  Himself  to  the  Feather's  will  (Mt  11-^ 
Mk  14^^).     It  is  evident  that  in  this  striking  word 


of  Christ's  regarding  the  mutual  knowledge  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  words  '  Father '  and 
'  Son '  are  not  mere  names  to  denote  the  persons 
concerned,  but  are  used  to  suggest  that  mutual 
love  upon  which  the  knowledge  is  based.  And 
indeed  all  through  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there 
is  always  a  suggestion  of  this  relationshi})  of 
mutual  love  in  the  manner  in  which  God  and 
Christ  are  spoken  of  as  Father  and  Son.  Whether, 
when  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Synoptics  as  the 
Son  of  God,  there  is  more  than  this  ethical  relation- 
ship implied,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is 
diflerence  of  opinion.  But  it  is  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  attach  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
designation,  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
it  has  an  ethical  content,  and  that,  when  Christ  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  more  may  he 
implied,  so  much  in  any  case  is  suggested,  that  on 
the  one  hand  He  is  the  supreme  object  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  that  on  the  other  He  exhibits 
in  His  Person  in  its  perfection  that  loving  obedience 
whereb}'  man  may  become  the  son  of  (lod. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  references  to  the  love 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  one  another  are  more 
frequent  and  more  express.  Christ  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  (3^"),  loved  by  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (IT--*),  and  now  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (P*).  He  and  the 
Father  know  one  another  intimately  (10^'^).  The 
Father  loves  Him,  and  has  given  all  things  into  His 
hand  (S-'"^).  As  in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the 
announcement  at  the  Baptism,  Christ  is  called  the 
beloved  Son  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased  (Mk  1"), 
so  in  Jn.  the  love  of  the  Father  is  occasionally 
represented  as  being  based  upon  the  Son's  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  commandment  (15'")  and  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  Himself  (10").  The  Father  never 
leaves  Him  alone  (16^-),  for  He  does  always  those 
things  that  please  Him  (8-**).  Because  He  keeps 
His  Father's  commandments  He  abides  in  His  love 
(lo'").  No  higher  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
Saviour's  love  for  His  disciples  than  to  say  that  He 
has  loved  them  as  His  Father  has  loved  Him  (IS''), 
nor  of  the  love  of  God  for  believers  than  to  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  (17^^). 
Sometimes  the  love  of  God  for  believers  is  repre- 
sented as  based  upon  that  of  the  Father  for  the 
Son  (1421-23  16-7). 

And  as  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  so  the  Son 
loves  the  Father.  He  alone  has  seen  and  known 
the  Father  (3'i-  ^-  e-*"  T^'^  8''^  lO'^).  He  does  nothing 
of  Himself,  but  only  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do 
(5'®).  He  speaks  only  as  His  Father  hath  taught 
Him  (8-^  125").  His  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Him  (4»^).  It  is  love  to  the  Father  (14^1) 
no  less  than  love  to  His  brethren  (13^  15'^)  that  is 
the  motive  that  animates  Him  in  the  fulfilment  of 
His  vocation.  In  virtue  of  the  love  which  unites 
them  one  to  the  other,  each  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  other,  the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son  (lO^*  M'^-^"  IT-'-S).  They  have  no 
separate  interests.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  one 
belongs  to  the  other  (17'").  The  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one  (lO^"  17"). 

4.  The  love  of  man  for  God. — There  is  com- 
paratively little  under  this  heading  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  true  that  Christ  has  Himself 
given  as  the  first  commandment  of  all,  that  which 
enjoins  the  love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength  (Mk  1228«'-),  and  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  Fourtli  Gospel  He  finds  the  final 
explanation  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  their 
lack  of  this  love  of  God  [5'*").  But  so  far  as  the 
former  of  these  passages  is  concerned,  it  is  evident 
that  Christ's  answer  to  the  scribe  is  purposely 
couched  in  language  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  other 
times,  when  He  has  no  occasion  to  conform  to  OT 
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modes  of   exjjression,   Christ  does  not  give   pro- 
minence to  tlie  duty  of  love  towards  God. 

Ritschl  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  of  how  small  a  part 
the  love  of  man  towards  God  plays  throughout  the  NT  as  a 
whole.  '  Love  is  reserved  as  the  characteristic  of  God  and 
God's  Son  in  the  foundation  and  guidance  of  the  congregation, 
while  of  its  members  faith  or  trust  in  God  and  His  Son  is 
demanded'  (liechtf.  u.  ]'ers.  ii.  100 f.).  B.  Weiss  thinks  that 
Christ  keeps  the  commandment  of  love  to  God  in  the  back- 
ground, because  where  the  love  of  God  does  not  awaken  such 
love  in  return  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  demand  it  (Bib.  Theol. 
of  NT,  §  25^).  Wendt,  while  recognizing  that  the  idea  of  love 
corresponds  well,  on  the  whole,  to  the  filial  relationship, 
believes  that  it  is  too  general,  and  does  not  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  relation  of  subordination  and  complete 
dependence  in  which  man  stands  to  God.  To  express  the  feel- 
ing of  whole-hearted  devotion  to  God  suggested  by  the  idea  of 
love,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  full  recognition  to  His 
infinite  love  and  power,  Christ  selected  the  term  '  trust'  (t/o-t/?) 
as  the  one  most  suitable  to  describe  the  disposition  man  should 
display  {Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  227). 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  neither  in  the  Synoptics  nor  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  the  passages  referred 
to,  do  we  find  Christ  dwelling  on  the  love  Mhich 
man  should  cherish  towards  God.  But  though  He 
speaks  of  man's  trust  in  God  rather  than  of  his 
love  towards  Him,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  trust  which  Christ  seeks  to  insjjire  is  but 
love  under  a  slightly  different  form.  It  is  the 
response  of  the  human  heart  to  the  infinite  love  of 
God, — love  on  the  part  of  man  aAvakened  by  the 
love  of  God,  yet  humbling  itself  in  the  presence 
of  One  who.  though  the  Father,  is  yet  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Without  love  there  can  be  no 
such  trust  as  Christ  seeks  to  inspire.  The  prayer 
in  whicli  this  trust  finds  expression  must  be  the 
outpouring  of  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  of 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom.  The 
righteousness  which  becomes  the  members  of  the 
Kingdom  must  be  righteousness  not  of  outward 
conduct  alone,  but  of  a  heart  which  takes  delight 
in  the  performance  of  the  Divine  will.  The  be- 
liever is  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  and  the  right- 
eousness of  trod  (Mt  6^^),  to  have  his  heart  fixed 
on  the  heavenly  treasure  (6^^),  to  be  filled  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  (6-^), 
and  to  renounce,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  whatever 
may  hinder  him  in  the  attainment  of  the  great 
end  set  before  him  (Mk  Q^^-*^,  cf.  Mt  IS^^-).  Though 
there  may  be  little  explicit  reference  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  to  the  love  for  God  which  man  is 
required  to  cherish,  we  feel  that  in  the  case  of  the 
believer  no  less  than  in  that  of  Christ  Himself,  it 
is  the  source  from  which  springs  all  the  strength 
for  the  performance  of  duty  and  the  endurance  of 
suffering,  and  that,  just  as  Christ  accounted  for 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  by  the  utter  lack  in  them 
of  this  love  of  God  (Jn  S'*^),  so,  if  we  trace  back  to 
its  beginnings  the  faith  which  the  gospel  inspires, 
it  will  be  found  to  issue  from  the  love  to  the 
Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  Christ. 

5.  The  love  of  man  for  Christ.— Of  love  for 
Christ  there  is  almost  no  mention  in  the  Synoptics. 
In  one  utterance,  indeed,  Christ  requires  His  fol- 
lowers to  love  Him  more  than  their  closest  earthly 
relatives  (Mt  10*^).  But  the  purpose  of  that  saying, 
as  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,  Lk  14-^,  is 
not  so  much  to  insist  on  a  personal  afiection  for 
Himself  as  the  condition  of  discipleship,  as  to  em- 
phasize the  supreme  worth  of  the  good  represented 
by  His  own  Person,  compared  with  which  the  joys 
of  family  life  are  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing.  The 
nearest  approach  to  any  reference  to  love  of  Him- 
self as  a  motive  for  conduct  is  to  be  found  in 
those  passages  in  which  He  puts  His  own  Person 
in  the  foreground,  requiring  of  His  disciples  a 
readiness  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  His  sake  (Mk 
g35  1029)^  g^jjjj  attaching  high  importance  to  the 
most  trivial  acts  done  in  His  name  (Mk  9^^-'»i). 
On  these  occasions   He   identifies   Himself  with 


His  cause.  When  He  requires  devotion  to  Him- 
self, it  is  only  another  way  of  requiring  devotion 
to  the  truth  revealed  in  His  Person.  Thus  He 
sjjeaks  of  sufi'erings  borne  for  His  sake  and  the 
gospel's  (8^^  10"^,  cf.  Lk  18-^),  and  of  being  ashamed 
of  Him  and  of  His  words  (Mk  %^,  Lk  9-«).  In  tliis 
si^irit  He  welcomed  the  love  displayed  by  the 
woman  who  anointed  His  feet  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance 
which  filled  her  heart,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the 
blessings  she  was  conscious  of  having  received 
(Lk  7^^). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  personal  rela- 
tion to  Christ  is  so  strongly  emphasized,  there  is 
more  direct  reference  to  love  as  the  disposition  the 
believer  may  be  expected  to  display  towards  Christ. 
Jesus  tells  the  Jews  that  if  God  were  their  Fatlier 
they  would  love  Him,  for  He  proceeded  forth  and 
is  come  from  God  (8^).  Of  the  disciples  He  says, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Father  loveth  them  be- 
cause they  have  loved  Him,  and  have  believed  that 
He  came  from  God  (16^^).  Something  is,  indeed, 
still  lacking  in  their  love.  He  tells  them  in  His 
farewell  address  that  if  they  loved  Him  they 
would  rejoice  because  He  said  that  He  went  unto 
the  Father  (14-^).  But  though  their  love  be  not 
perfect,  He  can  confidently  reckon  upon  it.  He 
would  only  remind  them,  as  He  does  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  that  address,  that  a  true 
love  for  Him  Avill  manifest  itself  in  the  keeping 
of  His  commandments  (i42i-23£.)_  g^  j^  j^g^j  ^,een 
with  His  own  love  for  the  Father  (14^').  So  let  it 
be  with  the  disciples.  Let  them  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  love  to  Him  by  the  loyalty  of  their 
obedience.  Such  a  relationship  to  Himself,  love 
manifesting  itself  in  faithful  fulfilment  of  His 
commandments,  is  the  condition  upon  which  the 
giving  of  the  Paraclete  is  promised  (H^'^"^').  Where 
it  exists,  Christ  promises  the  enjoyment  of  the 
clo.sest  communion  with  the  Father  and  Himself 
(14-^-  '^).  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  emphasis 
that  has  been  laid  upon  love  throughout  the 
Gospel  as  the  relation  which  must  exist  between 
the  disciple  and  Christ,  that  in  the  final  scene 
with  Peter  in  the  Epilogue  He  should  thrice 
address  to  him  the  question,  '  Lovest  thou  me  ? ' 
(2P^'"),  as  if  to  suggest  that  such  love  is  the  in- 
dispensable qualification  on  the  part  of  one  who 
would  be  a  true  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock. 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
Ritschl's  statement  (liechtf.  u.  Vers.  in.  560),  that,  apart  from 
Jn  2113- 16^  there  is  no  reference  in  the  N'i?  to  love  towards 
Christ.  Certainly  it  is  the  case  that,  for  the  most  part,  faith  is 
the  usual  formula  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  believer  to 
Him.  But  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  this  Gospel,  with  its  conception  of  a  mystical  union  between 
the  believer  and  Christ  (15itf),  to  use  wanner  colours  to  paint 
the  devotion  of  the  believer,  and  to  describe  that  complete 
self-surrender  to  Christ,  which  is  the  true  relation  to  Him,  as 
the  work  of  love. 

6.  The  love  of  man  to  man. — Alongside  of  the 
first  great  commandment  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God,  Christ  places  a  second,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk  12»i).  The  high  im- 
portance He  assigned  to  this  duty  is  evident  from 
the  place  He  gives  it  alongside  of  the  command- 
ment to  love  God.  '  There  is  none  other  com- 
mandment greater  than  these'  {ib.).  Both  are 
ethical  in  their  nature.  The  ceremonial  observ- 
ances in  which  Christ's  contemporaries  thought  to 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  commandment  are 
never  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  the  offices  of  love  towards  our 
fellow-men.  These  latter,  because  they  are  ethical, 
are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  which  are 
on  no  account  to  be  omitted  (Mt  2.3'-^).  To  refuse 
to  support  one's  parents,  on  the  plea  that  one 
desires  to  make  an  offering  of  the  money  that 
miglit  be  used  for  this  purpose,  is  to  make  a 
travesty  of  religion  (Mk  7*'^^).     The  ethical  stands 


above  the  ceremonial.  God  desires  mercy,  not 
sacrifice  (Mt  12^^).  The  first  commandment  may  be 
to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  showing  love  towards  our  brother  man  or  per- 
forming some  act  of  worship  towards  God,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whicli  is  to  come  first,  '  Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  first  go  thy 
way  ;  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  ofier  thy  gift'  (5-*'-)- 

In  the  enunciation  of  this  second  great  com- 
mandment, Christ  specifies  the  love  Avhich  men 
are  required  to  show  for  one  another  as  the  love 
of  one's  neighbour.  Doubtless  the  word  was  sug- 
gested by  the  precept  from  Leviticus  which  He 
quoted,  just  as  the  form  of  the  first  commandment 
is  based,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  language  of 
Deuteronomy.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  circle  denoted  by  the  term  '  neighbour,' 
we  seem  to  find  an  answer  in  tlie  pai'able  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  was  told,  according  to 
Lk.,  in  response  to  the  question  that  had  been  put, 
'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  (Lk  lO^^-s^).  But  in  its 
present  form  that  parable  gives  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  After  telling  the  story  of 
what  befell  the  traveller,  how  he  was  maltreated 
by  the  thieves  and  passed  by  in  his  miserable 
plight  by  tlie  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  how  at 
last  the  Samaritan  took  compassion  on  him,  Christ 
asks,  '  Which  ^ow  of  those  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  tliat  fell  among  the  thieves  ? ' 
The  answer  is,  the  Samaritan  ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  parable  seems  to  be  that  it  was  the  traveller's 
duty  to  love  the  Samaritan,  i.e.  that  the  term 
'  neighbour '  is  wider  than  the  lawyer  who  had  put 
the  question  seemed  to  imagine,  and  must  be  held 
to  embrace  any  who  by  their  conduct  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  name,  whether  they  be  Jews 
or  not  (so  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  268).  This  is 
certainly  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  parable  as 
it  at  present  stands,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  can  have  been  the  lesson  Christ  desired  to  en- 
force by  it.  It  starts  with  the  object  of  proving 
who  is  one's  neighbour  in  the  sense  of  diligendus 
(v.^"),  and  ends  by  proving  who  is  the  traveller's 
neighbour  in  the  sense  of  diligens,  \.'^  (Jiilicher, 
Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  ii.  596).  The  nearest 
approach  that  it  reaches  to  a  definition  of  the 
term  '  neighbour '  in  the  sense  required  is  contained 
in  the  '  Go  and  do  thou  likewise '  with  which  it 
concludes.  The  usual  method  of  interpreting  the 
parable  is  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  practical  lesson  enforced  by  tiiat  exhorta- 
tion, and  to  conclude  that  our  neighbour  is  anyone 
Avho  requires  our  help.  But  in  view  of  the 
immediately  preceding  statement  that  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  traveller  was  the  Samaritan  who  had 
compassion  on  him,  it  seems  utterly  incongruous 
to  conclude  that  the  design  of  the  parable  is  to 
teach  that  one's  neighbour  is  not  one's  benefactor, 
but  anyone  that  one  can  benefit,  i.e.  in  this  case 
that  the  traveller  was  the  neighbour  of  the 
Samaritan.  So  we  can  only  conclude  that  Lk.  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  parable  in 
connexion  with  this  question  of  the  lawyer's,  and 
that  whatever  the  original  purpose  for  which  it 
was  related,  it  was  certainly  not  designed  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  qiiestion,  '  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ? '  in  the  sense  of  '  Who  is  the  person  I  am 
required  to  love  ? ' 

But  the  precise  scope  of  the  term  '  neighbour '  in 
the  mouth  of  Christ  is  of  the  less  importance,  as 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  His  interview  Mith 
the  scribe  (_Mk  \2'^-^\  Mt  22«5-«)  that  He  thus 
defines  the  limits  within  which  one  is  to  show  love 
towards  one's  fellow-men,  and  there,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  is  evidently  formulating  His  answer  in 
the  language  of  the  OT  commandment.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  term 
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'neighbour'  was  interpreted  by  His  contem- 
poraries, who  could  add  to  the  injunction  to  love 
their  neighbour  a  corollary  to  the  efiect  that  they 
Avere  to  hate  their  enemy  '(Mt  5^^),  Christ  enjoined 
a  love  whicli  was  to  embrace  botli  friend  and 
enemy  (v.'*'*^-).  The  Golden  Rule  which  Christ  has 
given  men  to  guide  them  in  their  offices  of  love 
takes  us  far  beyond  the  circle  of  neighbours  in 
the  narrow  Jewish  sense.  The  command  runs, 
'  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  (not 
your  neighbours)  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them'  (7*^).  We  are  to  show  love  to  all. 
'Whosoever  sliall  smite  thee,'  'if  any  man  will 
sue  thee,'  '  whosoever  shall  compel  thee,'  '  he  that 
asketh  thee,'  '  he  that  would  borrow  of  thee,' — these 
are  the  phrases  with  which  Christ  introduces  those 
to  whom  He  commands  His  disciples  to  show 
love  (S^''"^").  Sometimes  He  describes  them  as 
'brothers'  (S^^- 24  73-5  j^is.  an.  35)^  ^^^^  j^  the  sense 
of  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  natural  ties,  in 
which  sense  brotherly  love  is  practised  by  the 
Gentiles  as  well  (S'*'),  nor  in  the  sense  of  fellow - 
citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (so  B.  Weiss ; 
Westcott,  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  note  on  1  Jn  2^), 
in  Avhich  sense  the  word  Avould  reproduce  in  a 
new  form  the  limitation  that  attached  to  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  the  term  'neighbour,'  but 
in  the  same  wide  sense  as  He  applies  the  term 
'  Father '  to  God.  He  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Kingdom,  but  of  all  mankind 
(5^^),  and  by  using  the  term  '  brother '  to  denote 
the  objects  of  our  love,  Christ  will  suggest  tiiat 
it  is  to  be  a  love  as  wide  and  all-embracing  as 
that  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  bestows  His 
bounties  on  good  and  evil, — a  love  not  only  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
of  all  who  have  the  right  to  look  up  and  claim  God 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii. 
270  f . ).  The  command  to  forgive  our  brother  his 
trespasses  (18*^)  is  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense 
in  &*^-,  when,  in  place  of  forgiving  our  brother, 
Christ  speaks  of  forgiving  men  their  trespasses. 

From  various  occasional  utterances  of  Christ  we 
can  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  love 
which  He  expects  men  to  display  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Its  unselfishness  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  on  the 
other,  are  features  which  continually  appear  in 
the  exhortations  in  whicli  He  seeks  to  inculcate  it. 
In  illustration  of  the  unselfish  spirit  which  He 
commends.  He  urges  His  hearers  to  invite  to  their 
banquets  not  their  friends  and  kinsmen  who  may 
invite  them  in  return,  but  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  who  cannot  recompense 
them  (Lk  H^-"-).  In  the  same  spirit  He  bids 
men  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  (6'''',  according  to 
the  translation  of  fj.7]5iv  aireXiri^ovTes  best  suited  to 
the  context).  Another  aspect  of  the  unselfish- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  S2:)irit  of  love 
Christ  would  instil,  is  the  suppression  of  those 
vindictive  feelings  which  are  prone  to  rise  when 
we  experience  ill-treatment  from  others.  We  are 
required  to  forgive  those  who  have  wronged  us,  not 
seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  18"^*-)  ; 
to  be  so  far  from  resenting  injury  we  receive  from 
another  that  we  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
sniiter,  allow  him  who  would  take  away  our  coat 
to  have  our  cloak  also,  and  go  two  miles  with  him 
who  would  compel  us  to  go  one  (5^*"*-) ;  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
us  (S'").  Again,  this  unselfishness  will  exhibit 
itself  in  the  absence  of  all  self-assertion  or  desire 
to  attain  iire-eminence  among  our  fellows.  Such 
self-exaltation  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mk  12^^-,  Mt  235ff-),  and  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  10*-,  Lk  2225).  But  the  follower  of  Clirist, 
wlio  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  who  was  among  His  disciples  as  he 


that  serveth,  will  be  ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowliest 
service  (Mk  lO^^"**,  Lk  22"''^-),  and  will  seek  for 
self-exaltation   only   through   self-abasement   (Lk 

But  while  love  is  thus  regardless  of  self,  it  will 
ever  seek  to  advance  the  good  of  others.  It  will 
give  readily  to  supply  their  demands  (Mt  5^",  Lk 
6^").  Nay,  it  will  be  quick  to  anticipate  them. 
It  will  teach  us  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place  and 
realize  what  they  stand  in  need  of.  '  AH  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them '  (Mt  7^-,  Lk  6^').  We  shall 
not  hesitate  to  share  with  them  our  earthly  goods. 
'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive '  is  a 
saying  of  Christ's  i)reserved  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  20^^) 
which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  In  the 
picture  which  Christ  has  painted  of  the  Judgment, 
He  claims  as  offices  of  love  performed  towards 
Himself  acts  of  kindness  done  to  our  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures  (Mt  25^^"'*°).  That  is  the  wise  use 
of  our  riches  whereby  we  make  to  ourselves  friends 
of  those  whom  we  benefit  (Lk  16").  But  we  shall 
care  not  only  for  our  brother's  worldly  interests, 
but  also  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  We  are  solemnly 
warned  to  give  heed  lest  we  cause  him  to  stumble 
(Mk  9*-,  Lk  17"-).  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones, 
i.e.  the  humblest  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
should  perish  (Mt  18^^).  And  while  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  the  censorious  spirit  which  takes  delight 
in  uncharitable  judgment  of  the  faults  of  others 
(7^'- ),  we  shall  still  feel  it  our  duty  to  rebuke  our 
brother  when  he  trespasses,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim  him  fi-om  his  sin  (18^^*-)- 

One  other  point  worthy  of  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  which  Christ 
inculcates,  is  the  light  in  which  this  duty  is  pre- 
sented in  view  of  the  love  which  we  experience  at 
the  hands  of  God.  At  the  root  of  all  that  Christ 
says  regarding  the  love  which  we  should  display 
to  one  another  lies  the  great  truth  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  That  word  of  St.  John's,  '  We  love 
because  he  first  loved  us'  (1  Jn  4^"),  expresses  the 
position  which  Christ  takes  up.  To  forgive  another 
his  trespasses  and  to  recompense  an  injury  with 
kindness,  to  love  one's  enemies  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  one,  appears  the  height  of 
magnanimity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural 
man.  But  Christ  puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  love  with  which  God  treats 
man,  undeserving  as  he  is,  and  of  the  readiness  with 
which  He  forgives  us  our  offences.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant. (Mt  18^-^)  He  exhibits 
in  its  true  light  the  conduct  of  the  man  who,  freely 
forgiven  at  the  hands  of  God,  yet  refuses  to  for- 
give his  brother  who  has  offended  him.  And  as 
our  indignation  burns  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
unforgiving  servant  in  the  parable,  Ave  realize  that 
so  far  from  the  forgiveness  of  those  wdio  have 
offended  us  being  the  magnanimous  conduct  we 
had  imagined,  it  is  a  simple  duty,  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  which  calls  for  severest  condemnation. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  duty  of  love  to  our 
brother  is  laid  down  with  the  utmost  distinctness, 
though  the  references  are  comparatively  few.  As 
in  the  Synoptics  Christ  had  summed  up  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  in  the  Golden  Rule  to  do  unto 
others  whatsoever  we  Avould  that  they  should  do 
to  us,  so  here  He  concentrates  His  ethical  teaching 
to  His  disciples  in  the  new  commandment  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them  (13^-*  15^^).  It 
Avas  a  new  commandment  in  the  new  emphasis 
Avith  Avhich  it  Avas  enjoined,  in  the  neAV  place 
assigned  to  it  as  the  one  principle  in  Avhich  the 
LaAv  and  the  Prophets  find  fulfilment  (Mt  7^-  5^'"^-, 
cf.  Ro  13^,  Gal  5"),  in  tlie  ncAv  sanction  it  received 
through  the  appeal  to  Christ's  oAvn  example.  He 
declares  that  the  keeping  of  this  commandment  is 


the  sure  test  Avhereby  His  disciples  may  be  recog- 
nized by  others  (13^^).  It  is  by  their  fulfilment  of 
it  alone  that  they  may  enjoy  such  close  communion 
Avith  Him  as  He  enjoys  with  His  Father  (15^"'-). 
He  has  given  them  an  example  in  His  oAvn  Person 
of  the  love  they  are  to  jiractise.  At  the  last  meal 
Avith  His  disciples,  at  Avhich  this  neAv  command- 
ment Avas  given.  He  had  Himself  Avashed  their 
feet,  to  enforce  the  injunction  to  loAvly  service 
Avhich  He  laid  upon  them  (IS""'-).  But  this  act  of 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Master  Avas 
typical  of  the  self-denying  love  Avhich  He  had  dis- 
played throughout  His  whole  intercourse  Avith 
them,  that  love  Avhich  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  Avilling  sacrifice  of  His  life.  It  is  to 
this  that  He  points  Avhen  He  urges  them  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them.  '  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  doAvn  his 
life  for  his  friends'  (15^^). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  brotherly  love  Avhich 
is  thus  commended  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  falls  short 
of  that  enjoined  in  the  Synoptics,  in  respect  that  it 
is  limited  to  the  circle  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. While  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  commands 
us  to  love  our  neighbour,  and  insists  tliat  the  love 
Avhich  He  enjoins  must  embrace  not  only  our 
friends  but  our  enemies,  Ave  read  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  a  love /or  one  another  (13^^-^®  15^^-^"). 
The  reciprocal  jironoun  points  to  a  limitation  of 
the  love  to  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The  Chris- 
tians are  knoAvn  not  by  their  love  for  others,  but 
by  their  mutual  love  amongst  themselves  (H. 
Holtzmann,  Handcom.  on  Jn  13'^  Neutest.  Theol. 
ii.  388  f.  ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Johannesevang.  76,  266). 
And  as  the  love  Avhich  the  believer  is  exhorted  to 
practise  is  limited  to  the  Christian  brotherhood,  so 
also,  it  is  maintained,  is  that  of  Christ  Himself, 
Avhich  is  held  up  as  an  example.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  and  St.  Paul  both  cite  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  highest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  His  love  ; 
but  St.  Paul  finds  in  it  a  proof  of  His  loAe  for  His 
enemies  (Ro  5^"^-),  Avhereas  the  Evangelist  adduces 
it  as  a  proof  of  His*love  for  His  friends  (15'^). 
Such  loA^e  of  friends,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
highest  love  the  Gospel  recognizes.  Of  love  for 
one's  enemies  it  knoAvs  nothing  (O.  Holtzmann, 
ib.  87,  276  ;  H.  Holtzmann,  Handcom.  on  Jn  15'^, 
Neutest.  Theol.  ii.  477). 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
the  contention  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  love 
referred  to  in  13^^^-  15^-- "  is  a  love  of  Christian 
brethren  for  one  another.  It  Avould  be  quite  un- 
Avarrantable  to  find  the  novelty  of  the  command- 
ment 13^^  in  the  Avideness  of  its  scope,  to  Avliich 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  in  the  context.  But  it 
is  equally  unAvarrantable  to  explain  that  novelty 
as  consisting  in  the  narroAvness  of  the  circle  Avithin 
Avhich  Christ,  in  the  context,  insisted  on  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  if  this  commandment  to  practise  brotherly 
love  Avere  an  advance  upon  the  old  injunction  to 
love  one's  neighbour.  (So  Grotius:  'Novum  autem 
dicit,  quia  non  agit  de  dilectione  communi  om- 
nium, sed  de  speciali  Christianorum  inter  se,  qua 
tales  sunt';  cf.  Kolbing,  SK,  1845,  pp.  685-694). 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  commandment  in 
any  exclusiA^e  sense,  as  if  there  Aveie  any  con- 
trast implied  to  the  Avider  commandment  of  the 
Synoptics.  Christ  speaks  of  the  love  of  Chris- 
tian brethren  for  one  another,  either  because  He 
had  had  occasion  immediately  before  to  give  His 
disciples  a  lesson  on  the  manner  in  Avhicli  they 
should  be  ready  to  render  loving  service  to  one 
another  (13^'"),  or  because  it  Avas  natural  to  look 
for  the  display  of  this  spirit  of  love  He  Avould 
inculcate  first  of  all  Avithin  the  smaller  circle  of 
those  Avho  stood  in  close  relation  to  Him  and  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  a  question  of  confining 
their  loA-e  to  their  Christian  brethren,  but  of  dis- 
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playing  it  towards  those  with  whom  tliey  come 
into  closest  contact. 

In  the  same  way  as  Christ  urges  them  to  show 
their  lov'e  to  those  who  stand  nearest  to  them,  He 
represents  His  own  love  as  issuing  in  the  sacrihce 
He  made  for  them,  His  friends.  He  does  not 
mean  that  it  was  because  of  the  love  they  had 
shown  Him  as  friends  that  He  responded  with  this 
culminating  proof  of  love  in  return.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  calls  them  friends  because  they  are  the 
objects  of  His  love  (15^"-).  His  sacrihce  has  not 
been  evoked  by  the  friendship  they  have  displayed. 
It  is  rather  their  friendship  that  is  the  response 
to  the  love  He  has  cherished  for  them,  of  which 
that  sacrihce  was  the  culminating  proof. 

While  we  recognize,  then,  that  in  this  farewell 
conversation  with  His  disciples,  the  love  which 
Christ  urges  them  to  display  is  in  the  hrst  instance 
a  love  of  one  toward  another,  we  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  either  of  the  Evan- 
gelist or  of  Christ  Himself  to  limit  the  practice  of 
it  to  tlie  Christian  brotherhood.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  address  was  spoken  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  form  in  which  the  commandment  is 
given,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  example 
is  appealed  to.  The  Teacher  who  had  inculcated 
a  love  which  was  to  embrace  friend  and  enemy 
.alike  might  well  feel  constrained  to  give  His  own 
discijiles  the  commandment  to  love  one  another. 
And  He  who  had  given  His  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many  might  well  remind  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  Him  that  they  were  among  the  many  for  whom 
the  sacrihce  was  made,  and  appeal  to  them  to  love 
one  another  as  He  had  loved  them. 

Literature.  —  Sartorius,  The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love ; 
Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jcsu,  ii.  ;  NT  Theol.  of  B.  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
tf.  Iloltzmann,  Stevens  ;  Ritschl,  Rechtfertigutuj  und  Versiih- 
nvng  ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xiii.  xiv.  ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Serin,  iv.  222  ;  Law,  Serious  Call,  ch.  xx.  ; 
Butler,  Serin,  xi.-xiv.  ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus, 

97, 114.  G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

LOWLINESS. —  The  modest  attitude  of  mind 
and  demeanour  which  characterized  our  Lord  as  a 
man.  It  is  in  contrast  with,  though  not  in  contra- 
diction to,  the  greatness  both  of  His  station  and 
of  His  claims.  He  describes  Himself  (Mt  IP^)  as 
'  lowly  in  heart,'  and  the  word  employed  (Taireivds) 
is  accurately  translated  by  the  Eng.  '  lowly '  and 
the  Lat.  humilis  as  denoting  that  which  is  near 
the  earth,  low  as  opposed  to  lofty,  bowed  down  as 
opposed  to  erect.  Though  sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  indicating  meanness  of  spirit,  this  is 
not  at  all  its  necessary  or  common  signihcation. 
In  the  moral  sense  it  is  opposed  to  proud,  haughty, 
.self-assertive.  The  adjective  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  (Lk  P^,  2  Co  lO^,  Ja  P  4«,  1  P  5^) ;  and  the 
noun  Taireivocppoavvri  and  the  verb  raTreti/daj  are  even 
of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Both  noun  and  verb 
are  used  by  St.  Paul  (Ph  2^-'*)  in  describing  the 
Kivuitxii  of  Christ,  where  a  twofold  lowliness  is 
declared  of  Him  :  (l)in  becoming  n\?m,  (2)  as  a  man. 
In  the  jjrophecy  of  Zechariah  (9'')  the  Messianic 
King  is  foretold  as  being  '  lowly  and  riding  upon 
an  ass '  ;  but  in  the  passages  wliere  the  prophecy 
is  quoted  (Mt  2P,  Jn  12^'^),  the  action  is  given  in 
both  cases.  The  adjective  is  altogether  omitted 
l)y  St.  John,  and  is  rendered  '  meek '  (irpaw)  by 
St.  Matthew.  See  also  artt.  Meekness  and 
Humility.  E.  C.  Dargan. 

LUKE. — The  only  reliable  sources  for  the  life  of 
Luke  are  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  his  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  The  biography  found  in  many  MSS  of  the 
Gospel  in  Latin,  and  printed,  for  example,  in 
Wordsworth  and  White's  Novum  Testatncntum 
T)ni)ilnl  Nostri  Icsu  Christi  Latine,  Pars  i.  (Oxonii, 
1889-1898),  pp.  269-272,  can  hardly  be  considered 


reliable,   by  whomsoever  composed.     Some  of  its 
statements  will  be  quoted  below. 

1.  Name. — The  name  AovkcLs  appears  to  be  unex- 
ampled elsewhere.  The  modern  accentuation  is 
no  doubt  correct,  and  this  at  once  proclaims  it  as  a 
contraction  or  shorter  form  of  some  other  name. 
It  belongs  in  fact  to  the  class  of  pet  names 
(Lallnamen,  Kosenamen  in  German),  as  a  glance  at 
the  long  list  of  such  in  Jannaris'  Historical  Gr. 
Gram.  (London,  1897),  §  287,  will  show.  The  NT 
itself  is  not  witliout  examples  of  such  names  ;  1i\a$ 
(ZiiXfas)  for  '^CKovavos, ' AfxirXids  (Ko  16*)  for  'A/xnXiaTos, 
'OXv/jiTrds  (Ro  16^')  for  'OXvfnriddiopos,  Ari/xas  (Col  4''*) 
for  Ariij.rjTpLoi,  'Eirarppas  (Col  4^-)  for  ^EiracppobiTo^, 
'AiroWus  for  'AttoWuvios,  TjtjvoLs  (Tit  3^^)  for  Z7]v65u)pos, 
'AvTiTTcis  (liev  2'^)  for  ' AvTiiraTpos,  "^recpavas  (1  Co  16^^)  • 
for  ^r€(pavT](p6pos.  The  shorter  names  are  less! 
technical  and  more  friendly  than  the  others.  Therei 
can  be  little  doubt  that  AovkoLs  is  short  for  AovKavos, 
and  indeed  this  latter  form  is  very  frequent  in  thei 
oldest  forms  of  the  Latin  Bible,  in  the  title  of  the 
Gospel.  There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the 
nominative  in  MSS,  but  the  accusative  CAT  A 
LUCANUM  is  regular  (see  C.  H.  Turner  in  JThSt,\ 
vi.  (1904-1905),  pp.  256-258).  Monsignor  Mercati, 
of  the  Vatican  Library,  has  found  an  instance  even 
of  the  nominative,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Concord- 
ius  at  Aries,  MATTEUS  MARCUS  LUCANVS  lOANNES 
[ib.  p.  435).*  The  name  Lucanus  suggests  '  Lu-' 
canian,'  a  native  of  the  district  of  Southern  Italy  ; 
it  also  suggests  the  Latin  poet,  a  member  of  the 
gens  Anncen,  nephew  of  Seneca  the  philosopher. ' 
But  neither  of  these  suggestions  seems  to  lead  us| 
further  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  ancestry  or' 
family  of  the  Third  Evangelist. 

2.  Origin. — The  Latin  biography  above  referred 
to  calls  Luke  a  Syrian  of  Antioch.  This  is  almost 
certainly  due  to  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Ac  13^ 
where  a  different  person,  with  a  different  name, 
Lucius,  is  mentioned.  If  that  be  not  the  explana- 
tion, the  selection  of  Antioch  may  be  due  to  a 
guess,  which  sought  to  connect  him  with  an  im- 
portant city.  Some  have  thought  that  '  Antioch- 
ensis '  is  right,  but  that  '  Syrus '  is  wrong,  and 
Avould  claim  him  for  Pisidian  Antioch,  a  place  of , 
much  less  importance.  In  the  absence  of  other, 
evidence,  this  second  theory  would  be  possible,  as 
Pisidian  Antioch  is  much  nearer  the  historical ( 
scene  on  which  he  hrst  appears  and  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Book  of  Acts  itself,  however,  seems  to  yield 
up  the  secret.  If  we  concentrate  our  attention  on' 
that  part  of  the  narrative  which  tells  of  St.  Paul's' 
visit  to  Philippi,  we  observe  certain  peculiarities | 
about  it  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  parts.  ^ 
In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  in  16"  '  a- 
certain  man  of  Macedonia'  (rts  implies  that  thei 
author  could  name  him  if  he  chose)  is  mentioned 
as  appearing  to  St.  Paul  in  a  dream  at  Troas,  and  I 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  into  Macedonia.  In  the: 
following  verse,  the  first  'We 'passage  begins: — 
'we  sought  immediately.'  The  Macedonians  did' 
not  differ  from  other  Greeks  in  their  appearance! 
or  dress,  and  why  should  the  author  conceal  the , 
name  of  the  Macedonian,  if  not  from  modesty  ? 
The  present  writer  can  feel  no  doubt  that  Luke 
and  Paul  met  in  Troas,  and  conversed  together, 
expectant  of  a  sign  of  the  Spirit's  will ;  that,  as 
the  result  of  their  impressive  talk,  St.  Paul  saw  a  ; 
vision  of  his  companion  of  the  previous  day,  who 
appeared  to  be  addressing  him  in  the  words  of 
V.  9 ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the 
time,  considered — who  shall  say  wrongly  ? — that 
the  Spirit  had  spoken  through  this  dream.  V.^^' 
of  ch.  16  is  even  more  important  in  this  connexion  • 
for  the  information  it  supplies  : — '  Philippi,  which 

*  The  present  writer  has  recently  seen  it  on  the  mould  of  this 
sarcophagus  at  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain  near  Paris. 
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is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  tlie  first  of  its  district,  a 
Roman  colony.'  Tlie  cliaracterization  of  I'liilippi 
might  almost  be  styled  gratuitous.  Since  the 
battle  of  B.C.  42  this  place  was  well  known  to 
all  persons  of  any  education.  Further,  one  might 
judge  from  this  passage  that  it  was  the  only 
Roman  colony  mentioned  in  Acts.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Corinth,  Lystra,  Ptolemais,  and 
Pisidian  Antioch,  to  mention  no  others,  were  also 
Roman  colonies  ;  yet  the  author  affixes  the  title  to 
Philippi  only.  Again,  we  know  that  Philippi  was 
not  regarded  by  all  as  the  chief  town  of  its  district. 
The  author  is  clearly  taking  a  side  as  against  those 
who  regarded  Thessalonica  or  Amphipolis  as  the 
chief  town  of  that  district.  The  rivalry  between 
cities  was  a  characteristically  Greek  quality,  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  more  modern  rivalry  between 
Dole  and  Basan5on.  An  instance  in  A.sia  Minor 
was  that  between  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Perga- 
mum.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  regarding  the 
author  as  a  native  of  Philippi.  His  fondness  for 
the  sea  and  all  matters  nautical,  as  well  as  his 
choice  of  a  profession  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Greeks,  already  proclaim  him  a  Greek.  There  are 
other  indications  that  point  to  Philippi  as  his 
native  place.  V.i^  of  ch.  16,  'where  ice  tlymght 
there  was  a  place  of  prayer,'  is  quite  natural,  if 
the  author,  being  a  Gentile,  had  only  a  rough  idea 
where  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  in  his  native 
town  was.  Again,  when  Paul  and  Silas  go  to 
Thessalonica  (Ac.  IT^),  Luke  is  left  behind  in 
Philippi,  and  reappears  in  that  neighbourhood 
afterwards  (20''-5). 

3.  yotes  on  his  Life. — Of  Luke's  early  life  little 
can  be  said,  and  that  little  is  inference  derived 
fi-om  his  two  books.  If  he  were  the  son  of  a  Greek 
freedman  of  a  Roman  master,  this  would  account 
both  for  his  name  and  his  history.  From  the 
character  of  the  language  of  his  writings  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  a  good  education,  both  rhe- 
torical and  medical.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
he  was  educated,  as  higher  education  was  wide- 
spread in  the  Greek  world.  About  his  disposition 
something  can  be  said.  From  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  poor  in  his  Gospel  and  his  loving 
attachment  to  Paul,  as  well  as  his  self-effacement, 
it  seems  not  too  fanciful  to  jjicture  him  as  a  man 
of  modest,  tender,  sympathetic,  and  constant 
nature.  His  circumstances  appear  to  have  been 
good ;  otherwise  he  could  hardly  have  followed 
Paul  as  he  did,  ministering  to  his  ailing  body. 
The  present  writer  has  little  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  Titus,  though  a  valued  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Acts,  is  that  he  was  Luke's 
brother,  especially  as  the  only  natural  way  to  take 
the  words  rbu  d5e\(p6v  in  2  Co  12i*  is  as  'his  brother,' 
i.e.  the  brother  of  the  man  previously  mentioned, 
that  is,  of  Titus.  Luke  as  a  teacher  was  not  so 
prominent  as  Titus,  and  hence  is  not  named  there. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
understood  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
obscuration  produced  by  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  term  '  brother.' 

The  only  part  of  Luke's  life  of  which  we  know 
much  is  the  part  he  spent  travelling  in  St.  Paul's 
company.  They  met  first  at  Troas,  and  journeyed 
togetlier  from  there  by  Samothrace  and  Neapolis 
to  Philippi  (Ac  16i»-i2).  In  Philippi  Luke  remained 
after  Paul  had  gone,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
separated  for  a  little  over  five  years  (according  to 
Ramsay's  chronology).  After  meeting  again,  al- 
most certainly  at  Philippi  (Ac  20"^''),  they  appear 
to  have  remained  together  till  the  death  of  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  they  were  together  on  St.  Paul's 
last  journey  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  up  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  211^),  and  on  the 
eventful  voyage  to  Puteoli  and  Rome  (ch.  27).  In 
Rome  he  appears  with  St.  Paul  (Col  4",  Philem  '^*). 
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It  is  probable  that  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
medical  and  literary  work,  and  not  so  much  to 
evangelization.  The  Latin  biography  states  that 
he  never  married,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
74  in  Bffiotia  (some  MSS.,  Bithynia).  Another 
tradition  has  it  that  he  died  at  Constantinople, 
and  his  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  tliere,  is  now  pointed  out  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua. 

LiTERATrRE. — The  above  art.  is  larg-ely  indebted  to  Sir 
W.  M.  Kainsay's  St. Pa  ul  theTra  reJler  and  the  Roman  Citizen^, 
the  most  syin])athetic  study  of  Luke  in  existence.  See  also  his 
Wa-i  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem?  A  ntudyin  the  Credibility  oj 
St.  Luke  3  ;  cf.  It.  J.  Knowling's  Introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostle*  in  TJie  Expositor' n  Gr.  TeM.,\o\.  ii.  (Lond.  1900); 
Ilobart.  The  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke  (Lond.  1882)  ; 
Harnack,  Lukas  der  Arzt  (  Leipzig,  1906). 
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Literature. 

i.  The  Synoftic  Problkm. — To  a  student  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  Indeed,  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that,  but  for  St.  Luke,  the  Synoptic  Problem 
would  never  have  existed.  For  the  connexions 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  are  easily  explained.  It  is  only 
when  we  read  St.  Luke  that  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions which  constitute  the  Problem  arise.  We  liave 
first  to  explain  the  fact  of  his  omissions  (a)  of 
Markan  matter,  (ft)  of  Matthsean  ;  next,  his  addi- 
tions (ffl)  of  narrative,  (ft)  of  discourse  ;  thirdly,  his 
variations  from  the  other  Go.spels  in  aiTangement 
(«)  of  Markan  matter,  (ft)  of  Matthaean  ;  then  we 
must  examine  his  editorial  work,  which  consists 
(fl)  of  prefaces  to  introduce  a  section,  (ft)  of  conclu- 
sions to  wind  it  up,  (r)  of  explanatory  notes,  (d)  of 
corrections,  alike  in  fact,  in  style,  and  in  grammar  ; 
lastly,  we  must  consider  cases  where  he  agrees  with 
St.  Matthew  against  St.  Mark,  and  cases  where  lie 
alone  of  the  Synoptists  has  some  contact  with  St. 
John.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  .solve  the  Problem 
by  neglecting  one  or  more  of  these  factors,  may 
fascinate  the  reader  by  the  simplicity  of  his  pro- 
posals, but  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  success. 
He  has  not  really  grappled  with  the  Problem,  and 
therefore  has  not  solved  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reader  thinks  the  proposals  which  are  here 
offered  too  intricate  ;  if  he  accuses  the  writer  of 
vacillation,  because  two  or  more  solutions  are  fre- 
quently offered  of  the  same  difficulty,  let  him 
reflect  that  in  mathematics — the  most  exact  of 
sciences — a  similar  fact  may  be  observed.  For 
every  quadratic  equation  has  two  solutions,  and 
when  the  Radcliffe  Observer  published  his  calcula- 
tion of  the  distance  of  the  sun  fi'om  the  earth,  the 
answer  came  out  as  a  double  quadratic  with  four 
variations.  Similar  complications  should  be  ex- 
pected in  an  intricate  literary  problem  like  this. 
Let  the  beginner  cultivate  patience  and  suspense 
of  judgment.  He  will  have  made  good  progress,  if 
he  learns  to  suspect  the  man  who  is  too  simple  or 
too  confident. 

1.  Solutions  offered  in  the  past. — Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  wa? 
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the  first  writer  who  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
solve  the  Synoptic  Problem.  He  was  guided  partly 
by  tradition,  but  chiefly  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  internal  evidence  which  liie  Gospels  offer. 
In  that  age  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  he 
should  assume,  what  modern  critics  are  almost 
united  in  denying,  that  the  Apostle  Matthew  was 
the  author  of  the  First  Gospel  in  its  present  form. 
From  this  fundamental  error  it  inevitably  followed 
that  he  assumed  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
spoke  of  St.  Mark  as  the  '  abbreviator  and  humble 
follower  of  St.  Matthew.'  St.  Luke  he  held  to 
have  copied  from  the  other  two.  Augustine's  in- 
fluence in  the  Western  Church  was  so  transcendent, 
that  his  opinion  on  these  intricate  questions  was 
accepted  without  examination  until  quite  modern 
times.  Strange  to  say,  the  founders  of  the  famous 
Tubingen  school  in  theology,  though  they  reversed 
most  of  the  traditional  beliefs,  adhered  to  this. 
They  upheld  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  not  for 
any  literary  reason,  but  for  a  dogmatic  one.  The 
miraculous  element  is  somewhat  less  pi'ominent  in 
St.  Matthew  than  it  is  in  St.  Mark ;  therefore, 
they  argued,  he  must  be  the  earlier  writer. 

2.  Priority  of  St.  Mark. — The  notion  of  the 
priority  of  St.  Matthew  has,  however,  been  so  mjn- 
pletely  beaten  off  the  held,  that  we  need  not  spend 
lime  in  refuting  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  so 
conservative  a  writer  as  Dr.  Salmon,  the  late 
I'rovost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  admitted  that 
St.  Mark's  is  the  archaic  Gospel.  And  no  wonder, 
for  it  is  simple  where  the  otliers  are  complex ;  it  is 
meagre  where  they  are  rich  ;  it  is  a  chronicle  while 
they  are  histories  ;  it  contains  Latin  and  Aramaic 
words  which  they  have  translated  or  removed. 
For  example,  in  Mli  IS'^^  we  And  the  Latin  word 
KevTvpiwi',  but  in  the  parallel  passages  St.  i\Latthew 
writes  e/faT6>'Tapxos  and  St.  L,uke  eKarovrapxri^-  Both 
Evangelists  felt  that  they  must  not  disfigure  their 
pages  with  St.  Mark's  '  barbarism,'  and  the  different 
forms  which  they  used  indicate  independent  action. 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  could  suppose  that  St. 
Mark  found  eKarovrapxas  in  St.  Matthew,  and  de- 
liberately altered  it  into  KevTvpiojv,  or  that  St.  Luke 
found  eKaT6vTapxos,  and  deliberately  altered  it  into 
eKaTovrdpxv^  ?  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is 
maintained  in  all  orthodox  schools  of  criticism  that 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  made  use  of  St.  Mark. 
Indeed,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  furnishes  the  historical 
framework  for  the  others.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  were  unacquainted 
with  each  other's  writings.  Whatever  agreement 
exists  between  them  in  non-Markan  sections  comes 
from  their  use  of  a  common  source.  Augustine 
therefore  is  wrong  in  every  particular. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  a  proto-Mark,  of  a  deutero- 
Mark,  and  of  a  trito-Mark. — It  has,  however,  long 
been  debated  whether  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  its 
complete  form  lay  before  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke.  Many  critics  have  held  that  St.  Luke,  at 
any  rate,  had  only  an  Urmarkus — a  term  which 
has  been  used  in  Germany  to  signify  a  document 
shorter  than  our  St.  Mark,  earlier  in  date,  and 
free  from  those  '  picturesque '  additions  which 
strike  the  reader  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  an  Urmarkus.  Dr.  Swete,  without  arguing  the 
question  at  length,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we 
can  dispense  with  it.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
is  more  positive  in  setting  it  aside.  Nor  is  this 
surprising.  Those  who  reject  the  oral  hypothesis 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  cannot  multiply 
documents  at  pleasure.  Litera  scripta  manet.  If 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  circulated  in  the  Apostolic  age 
in  three  widely  different  editions,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  first  and  second  editions 
perished  without  being  noticed  by  such  scholars 


as  Origen  and  Jerome.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  as 
some  maintain,  that  St.  Mark  entrusted  his  first 
edition  to  St.  Luke,  who  incorporated  it  into  his 
Gospel,  but  allowed  no  one  else  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  wonder  that  with  men  who  have  an  historical 
sense  such  hypotheses  are  unpalatable.  But  the 
oral  hypothesis  readily  admits  of,  nay  requires, 
these  gradual  growths  in  St.  Mark.  Under  it 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that 
St.  Luke's  (oral)  St.  Mark  was  much  shorter  than 
St.  Matthew's,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  had  not 
received  the  final  touches.  In  fact,  the  oral  hypo- 
thesis solves  the  Synoptic  Problem.  The  docu- 
mentary hypothesis  fails  to  do  so.  Both  are 
equally  hypothetical.  And  those  who  declare  the 
oral  hypothesis  to  be  incredible  have  never,  as  yet, 
fairly  tackled  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests,  or 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  habits  of  the 
East  and  of  that  age.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  to  plead  for  the  oral  hypothesis,  nor  has  the 
present  writer  any  wish  to  do  more  than  demand 
for  it  a  dispassionate  consideration.  In  the  ex- 
amination which  follows  h^  will  not  assume  its 
truth.  ■•■ 

ii. "Analysis  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  accord- 
ing TO  THE  SOURCES  USED. — 1.  First  Sourcc — St. 
Mark. — St.  Mark's  Gospel  (oral  or  written)  was 
not  merely  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  forms  the  back- 
bone of  his  Gospel.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  without  St.  Mark  there  would  have  been 
neither  a  St.  Luke  nor  a  St.  Matthew.  But,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  that  St.  Luke  used  a  much  shorter 
work,  not  merely  tlian  our  St.  Mark,  but  than  the 
St.  Mark  which  lay  before  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew.  In  short,  he  used  an  Urmarkus  or  an 
(oral)  proto-Mark.  By  adopting  this  view  we 
account  at  once  (a)  for  his  omissions,  (b)  for  his 
variations  from  St.  Mark's  order.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  St.  Mark  contained :  he  ad- 
hered to  St.  Mark's  order  in  every  section  which 
he  took  directly  from  St.  Mark.  The  marvellous 
simplification  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  which  this 
view  offers  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  seriously  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them- 
selves and  justify  to  others  St.  Luke's  omissions 
and  his  order. 

But  St.  Luke's  omissions  are  so  important  that 
we  must  consider  them  at  some  length.  In  the 
Synojwis  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  divided  into  22;) 
sections,  of  which  St.  Luke  omits  54.  A  group  of 
sections  is  omitted  between  Mk  8'-"^  and  4i.  A 
much  larger  group — amounting  to  more  than  two 
out  of  St.  Mark's  16  chapters — is  omitted  between 
Mk  6"  and  8'^*^.  The  remaining  omissions  consist 
of  single  sections  scattered  over  the  rest  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel.  Only  from  Mk  2  and  5  are  no 
sections  omitted.  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  account  for  these  omissions,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  by  harmonists  to  do  so.  Thus 
they  have  suggested  (1)  that  St.  Luke  omitted 
what  his  readers  would  not  value  :  being  a  Gentile 
himself,  and  writing  for  Gentiles,  he  naturally 
omitted  .sections  which  dealt  with  questions  of 
Jewish  interest;  (2)  that  he  objected  to  repetition, 
and  left  out  what  he  regarded  as  dittographies  ; 
e.g.  having  given  the  feeding  of  5000,  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  narrate  the  feeding  of  4000  ;  having 
described  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's  feet,  he 
deemed  it  superfluous  to  record  the  anointing  of 
His  head.  These  reasons,  however,  are  quite  in- 
adequate. St.  Luke  is  particularly  fond  of  allud- 
ing to  Jewish  customs,  and  Gentile  Christians  have 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them.  Further- 
more, the  great  majority  of  his  omissions  cannot  be 
accounted  for  under  either  of  the  above  heads. 
Thus  he  omits  25  out  of  St.  Mark's  86  proper 
names.     He  does  so  in  defiance  of  his  instincts  as  au 
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historian  (  Wriirlit,  XT  Problems  56-90).  Again,  he 
omits  tlie  healing  of  the  Syrophoenician's  daughter 
(Mk  T-'*-^*^) — the  only  case  in  which  our  Lord  is 
recorded  to  have  healed  a  Gentile.  He  omits 
the  only  journey  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
taken  through  Gentile  lands  (7'J^-8iO).  He  omits 
our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  inferiority  of  he 
moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  those  of 
the  New  (Mt  S^^  si.  33. 38. «) .  aU  these  topics  were  of 
overwhelming  interest  to  Gentile  readers,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  St.  Luke  deliber- 
ately rejected  them.  The  only  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis is  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  as 
he  would  not  be  if  he  used  a  shorter  recension  of 
St.  Mark  and  of  the  Logia. 

(a)  Now,  if  St.  Luke  used  an  earlier  recension  of 
St.  Mark,  whether  oral  or  written,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  in  several  places  he  lias  preserved 
for  us  the  primitive  Petrine  wording.  He  will 
occasionally  be  nearer  to  St.  Peter's  teaching  than 
is  either  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  For,  if  the 
trito-Mark  has  made  many  additions  to  the  primi- 
tive records,  so  also  has  he  sometimes  altered  the 
tradition.  In  the  index  to  the  Synopsis  nine 
passages  are  pointed  out  in  which  St.  Luke's 
account  is  held  to  be  the  oldest,  but  there  are 
probably  many  more.  At  any  rate  it  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  critic  to  feel  that  he  is 
not  always  bound  to  vindicate  the  priority  of  St. 
Mark  in  details,  however  highly  he  may  value  it 
on  the  whole.  And  although  subjective  reasoning 
must  always  be  received  with  caution,  it  ought  not 
to  be  altogether  discarded. 

(b)  Although  St.  Luke  omits,  as  we  have  seen, 
54  out  of  St.  Mark's  223  sections,  he  does  not 
always  omit  them  entirely,  but  has  preserved  short 
fragments  or  '  scraps  '  of  24  out  of  the  54.  These 
'.scraps'  are  always  misplaced  in  liis  Gospel.  In 
fact,  the  departure  from  St.  Mark's  order  is  our 
chief  means  of  detecting  them.  (They  may  be 
seen  in  the  Synopsis,  Table  I.  a.)  No  one  is  likely 
now  to  maintain  that  tliese  'scraps'  were  copied 
directly  from  a  written  St.  Mark.  It  is  surely 
incredible  that  they  should  have  been  torn  from 
their  context  and  misplaced.  But  if  these  '  scraps  ' 
came  to  St.  Luke  orally,  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
was  so  careless  as  never  to  have  discovered  that  he 
had  a  full  account  of  them  in  writing  before  him  ? 
To  the  present  writer's  mind  tlie  very  existence  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  of  these  'scraps'  is  conclusive 
proof  that  he  used  an  abbreviated  St.  Mark. 
When,  therefore,  these  'scraps'  reached  him,  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  Markan.  For,  if 
we  mistake  not,  there  were  in  the  Apostolic  age 
two  kinds  of  oral  tradition,  both  of  whicli  contri- 
buted much  to  the  composition  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  First  there  was  a  vast  body  of  uncodified 
fact,  ruclis  i)idigestaque  moles.  Striking  sayings 
were  remembered  apart  from  their  surroundings, 
striking  deeds  were  recorded  without  mention  of 
place  or  person.  These  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  informally.  Secondly,  there  was  the  regular 
course  of  catechetical  teacliing  preserved  by  those 
catechists  to  whose  ill-requited  toil  St.  Paul  bears 
testimony  in  Gal  6*'.  From  these  men  St.  Luke 
derived  the  sections  of  the  proto-Mark  in  their 
invariable  order:  from  the  former  source  he  de- 
rived the  'scraps'  of  the  deutero-Mark  together 
with  much  other  matter. 

((■)  St.  Matthew's  redactor  frequently  introduces 
non-Markan  material  into  a  Markan  section,  mix- 
ing the  two  together  to  the  reader's  confusion.  St. 
Luke  avoids  doing  this,  as  a  rule,  rightly  feeling 
that  his  sources  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
But,  of  course,  all  the  '  scraps '  are  amalgamated 
with  and  lost  in  otlier  matter. 

(d)  There  are  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  corrects 
the  proto-Mark  or  forsakes  it  in  favour  of  other 


sources.  Not  only  does  he  polish  St.  Mark's  style 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  but  in  his  third  chapter 
he  gives  (with  some  additions)  the  account  of  the 
Baptist  which  lie  found  in  the  second  Source,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  much  shorter  account  which  is 
found  in  St.  Mark.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
Mk  ;j22-26  lie  differs  from  the  proto-Mark  in  hold- 
ing that  only  one  of  the  malefactors  who  were 
hanged  reviled  our  Lord,  the  other  turned  to  Him 
for  help  (Lk  2359) .  In  the  account  of  the  Eucharist 
(according  to  the  true  text)  he  puts  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cup  before  that  of  the  Bread  (Lk 
22i"-i'J),  following  in  all  probability  a  local  litur- 
gical usage  of  which  several  traces  remain.  These 
changes  must  have  been  made  deliberately.  And 
in  all  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  or  St.  John  corrects 
St.  Mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  had 
good  warrant  for  doing  so. 

(e)  It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  testimony  of 
four  men  is  true,  and  those  passages  which  are 
found  in  more  than  one  Gospel  were  held  to  be 
doubly  or  trebly  attested.  Criticism  has  consider- 
ably altered  our  view  of  this  matter.  No  doubt 
the  '  Triple  tradition '  deserves  special  respect. 
When  tliree  Gospels  agree  verbatim  (as  they  seldom 
do  for  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time),  they  are 
reproducing  a  source  which  must  be  as  old  as.  and 
may  be  considerably  older  than,  any  of  them. 
Tradition  assigns  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  St.  Peter's 
teaching,  and  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  at  least 
the  proto-Mark  may  in  large  measure  be  regarded 
as  his  work.  In  this  there  is  scope  for  apologetics. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  if  three  Evangelists  are 
reproducing  the  same  Source,  they  may  be  repro- 
ducing its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellences.  Their 
agreement  proves  the  antiquity,  but  not  the  infalli- 
bility, of  the  original.  Now  Papias  expressly  as- 
serts that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  defective  in  order. 
And  when  we  examine  it  critically  we  find  that  it 
is  arranged  topographically.  It  takes  us  first  to 
the  Jordan  valley  for  our  Lord's  Baptism,  then  to 
Galilee  for  His  ministry  ;  after  that  comes  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  the  Passion.  Finally, 
the  lost  verses  must  have  contained  a  journey  into 
Galilee,  for  such  a  journey  is  expressly  enjoined 
on  the  disciples.  All  three  Synoptics  adopt  this 
arrangement,  except  that  the  final  journey  into 
Galilee  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  belonging,  as  it 
does,  to  the  deutero-Mark.  Can  we  accept  St. 
Mark's  arrangement,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  ?  Is  the  testimony  of  three 
men  true  ?  No  one  until  quite  modern  times  has 
ever  thought  so.  The  traditional  account  is  that 
it  is  partly  true.  The  Galilaean  ministry  was 
broken  by  visits  to  Jerusalem,  which  St.  John 
alone  records.  In  ignoring  them  the  Synoptists 
were  wrong.  But  the  minlstiy  in  Jerusalem  which 
the  Synoptists  give  is  assumed  to  have  been  un- 
broken by  visits  to  Galilee,  and  must  therefore 
merely  be  adjusted  with  Jn  12-20.  This  is  im- 
probable. St.  Mark  assigns  360  verses  to  the 
ministry  in  Galilee,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  lasted  three  years,  251  to  the  ministry  in 
Jerusalem,  which  lasted  about  a  week.  Events  in 
real  history  seldom  move  so  rapidly.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  St.  Mark  is,  as  Papias  says,  and  as  his 
contemporaries  probably  well  knew,  defective  in 
arrangement.  Not  only  ought  the  ministry  in  the 
North  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
but  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  ministry  in  Jeru- 
salem ought  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to 
Galilee.  Both  ministries  must  be  split  up  and 
dovetailed  together,  if  we  would  attain  to  the  true 
sequence  of  events.  St.  John  corrects  St.  INIark 
by  putting  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  into  the 
first  year's  ministry  (Jn  2^^--)  instead  of  the  last. 
The  traditional  view  that  there  were  two  cleaiis- 
ings  is  discredited  in  every  other  case,  and  is  parti- 
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cularly  incredible  liere.  But  if  St.  Mark  lias 
misplaced  it,  he  has  misplaced  also  some  other 
sections  which  adhere  to  it.  And  althoafth  we 
cannot  with  any  contidence  decide  at  which  par- 
ticular visit  to  Jerusalem  each  of  the  recorded 
events  happened,  it  is  an  enormous  gain  to  the 
historian  to  be  at  liberty  to  distribute  them. 

2.  Second  Source — St.  Matthew's  Logia.— When 
Papias  wrote  that  '  St.  Matthew  compiled  the 
Logia  (or  Utterances  of  our  Lord)  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  and  each  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was 
able,'  he  cannot,  as  the  traditionalists  suppose,  be 
alluding  to  our  First  Gospel,  which  was  written 
(at  Alexandria  ?)  in  Greek.  Critical  opinion  is  fast 
coming  round  to  the  view  that  St.  Matthew  com- 
piled, not  a  formal  Gospel,  but  a  collection  of  our 
Lord's  Utterances,  which  was  incorporated  into 
our  First  Gospel,  and  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  it,  that  the  whole  book  was  with  some  justice 
called  '  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.' 
And  if  this  collection  was  originally  oral,  as  many 
who  deny  an  oral  Mark  are  ready  to  admit,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  our  contention  that  St.  Luke 
used  it,  when  it  was  much  shorter :  in  fact,  he  used 
a  proto-Matthew.  In  that  way  we  explain  his 
omissions,  wliich  are  more  glaring  even  than  his 
omissions  from  St.  Mark. 

The  question  of  order,  which  was  complex  in 
the  case  of  tlie  first  Source,  is  simple  here.  For 
St.  Luke's  order  is  entirely  different  from  St. 
Matthew's.  Except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
St.  Mark  furnishes  a  clue,  as  he  does  in  the 
account  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Temptation,  St. 
Luke  arranges  the  Logia  in  one  way,  St.  Matthew 
in  another.  Which,  then,  of  these  arrangements 
is  to  be  preferred  ?  Which  Evangelist  reproduced 
St.  Matthew's  order  ?  Not  the  redactor  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  he  has 
ma.ssed  most  of  the  Logia  into  five  huge  Dis- 
courses, which  are  impressive  for  Church  reading, 
but  can  hardly  correspond  to  any  actual  Sermons. 
Many  critics,  however,  incline  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke  has  preserved  the  original  order,  because  he 
has  so  scrupulously  followed  the  order  of  the  proto- 
]Mark.  Even  if  he  has  done  so,  we  must  not 
assume  that  he  is  any  nearer  the  truth,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  St.  Matthew,  any 
more  than  St.  ]\Iark,  had  regard  to  anything  else 
in  arrangement  tlian  convenience  in  Church  teach- 
ing. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  originally  the  Logia 
were  piled  one  upon  another  in  confused  disorder, 
as  they  are  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  with  no 
other  prefaces  than  'Jesus  said'  or  'John  said.' 
'I'heir  arrangement  into  speeches  was  the  work  of 
later  hands  {Synopsis,  xxv).  If  so,  this  was  done 
by  the  art  of  conliation,  which  consists  in  picking 
out  all  the  Utterances  which  dealt  with  one  subject 
and  arranging  them  inio  an  artificial  speech  on 
that  subject.  Such  speeches,  of  which  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a  typical  example,  do  not  corre- 
spond to  any  Sermon  that  was  ever  preached, 
but  are  compiled  for  tlie  simplification  of  teaching, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  important  Utterances 
which  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  St.  Matthew 
prefers  long  conflations.  One  of  these  covers  three 
chapters  (Mt  5-7),  another  two  (24.  25),  and  three 
more  one  each  (10.  lo.  2;-j).  St.  Luke's  conflations 
are  shorter,  never  filling  one  chapter.  They  are 
therefore  more  numerous  (we  reckon  nineteen  of 
them)  and  more  compact;  for,  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  subject  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  or  of  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve,  there  is  no 
such  diificulty  with  St.  Luke.  In  St.  Matthew's 
Eschatological  Discourses  (24.  25)  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  those 
respecting  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
are  inextricably  blended   together,   as  though   the 


redactor  regarded  the  two  events  as  synchronous, 
whereas  St.  Luke  separates  them  (Lk  IT^o-w  2i'^'^), 
and  it  may  well  be  that  our  Lord  habitually  did  so. 

The  hypothesis  of  conflations  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  single 
discourse.  We  credit  the  Evangelists  with  some 
audacity.  Their  literary  morality  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  this  century  They 
were  composing  Gospels  and  not  formal  histories. 
They  were  providing  for  the  need  of  an  age  which 
lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the  return  of  their 
Lord.  The  work  was  done  wisely  and  well,  for  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  but  we  must  under- 
stand its  limitations  if  we  really  care  to  attain  to 
the  truth. 

That  the  art  of  conflation  was  a  real  thing, 
actually  practised  by  the  Evangelists,  can  be  fully 
proved  only  by  a  detailed  examination  into  all  the 
conflations  ;  and  for  that  we  have  no  space  now  ; 
but  it  may  help  to  remove  prejudice  if  we  compare 
St.  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5-7)  with 
St.  Luke's  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk  (l-O-''').  Both 
begin  with  Beatitudes,  and  both  end  with  the  same 
Warning.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  source 
contained  the  nucleus  of  a  sermon.  But  the  proto- 
Matthpeus  had  only  three  short  and  one  long 
Beatitude,  for  St.  Luke  gives  no  more.  In  St. 
Matthew  five  others  have  been  added  by  the 
deutero-Matthseus.  St.  Luke's  Beatitudes,  short 
and  long,  are  all  expressed  in  the  second  person, 
owing  to  an  editorial  change  made  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  literary  uniformity.  In  St. 
Luke,  Woes  follow  the  Blessings.  St.  Matthew 
contains  Woes,  but  not  here.  Either,  thei'efore, 
St.  Luke  borrowed  these  Woes  from  another  source 
unknown  to  us,  or  they  are  mere  editorial  work  to 
enhance  the  Blessings.  Their  close  uniformity  to 
the  Blessings  favours  the  latter  view.  The  word- 
ing of  the  Warning,  with  which  the  Sermons  end, 
has  been  slightly  altered  in  St.  Luke  to  suit  the 
comprehension  of  readers  who  did  not  live  in  Pales- 
tine, and  would  not  know  the  action  of  winter 
torrents  on  a  wady.  Between  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  Warning  the  Source  must  have  contained  some 
Utterances  setting  forth  the  Law  of  Love.  Besides 
these,  St.  Matthew  has  collected  much  material,  St. 
Luke  comparatively  little  ;  for  St.  Matthew's  Ser- 
mon contains  107  verses,  St.  Luke's  only  30.  Yet 
we  cannot  regard  St.  Luke's  Sermon  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  St.  Matthew's.  True,  he  reproduces  20 
out  of  St.  Matthew's  107  ver.ses  ;  but  he  repro- 
duces .32  more  of  them  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel, 
spreading  them  over  no  fewer  than  seven  chapters. 
Again,  he  gives  in  his  Sermon  four  passages  (Lk 
624-L'6. 27. 34. 35. 37. 3S)  which  are  not  found  in  St.  Mat- 
thew at  all,  and  therefore  do  not  come  from  the 
Logia.  He  adds  two  (O'^J-  ^^)  which  are  given  by  St. 
Matthew  in  a  different  context.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  Sermons  as  in  large  part 
independent  conflations.  St.  Luke's  subject,  as 
usual,  is  precise,  being  simply  the  statement  of  the 
Law  of  Love  ;  but  the  most  that  we  can  say  for  St. 
Matthew  is  that  he  seems  here  to  be  setting  forth 
the  duty  of  Christian  laymen,  while  in  the  charge 
to  the  Twelve  he  gives  our  Lord's  teaching  about 
the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  of  conflation 
that  in  some  cases,  where  the  subject-matter  is  so 
clearly  marked  that  two  Evangelists  have  collected 
tlie  utterances  respecting  it,  which  may  have  been 
widely  separated  in  the  Source,  into  one  conflation, 
they  have  nevertheless  arranged  the  sections  in 
different  ordei-.  Thus  in  the  Temptation,  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  second  and  third  Temptations 
in  one  order.  St.  Luke  in  another.  In  the  passage 
about  the  Ninevites,  and  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of    the   South    (Mt   12'»-i'5,    Lk   11^4-32^,    two  such 
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differences  of  arrangement  occur.  In  the  Woes  on 
the  Pharisees,  St.  Luke's  order  (Lk  ll^'-s^)  differs 
repeatedly  from  St.  Matthew's  (Mt  2312^),  and  the 
deutero-Matthteus  supplies  fresh  Woes.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  St.  Luke  was  dissatisfied  with 
St.  Matthew's  order,  and  thought  to  improve  upon 
it ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

In  cases  where  the  subject  is  less  clearly  marked, 
the  Evangelists  collect  the  utterances  into  inde- 
pendent conflations.  But  there  is  one  very  instruc- 
tive example.  Both  Evangelists  have  gathered 
together  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  St.  Matthew  has  put  it  into  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  (J^-i^),  St.  Luke  into  an  inde- 
pendent conflation  (Lk  lli-i^).  St.  Luke,  however, 
has  very  properly  included  in  his  conflation  the 
utterance,  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you,'  etc. 
St.  Matthew  has  put  this  also  into  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  in  a  different  department  (Mt  7""i^). 
Why  is  tliis  ?  The  words  '  pray  '  or  '  prayer '  do 
not  occur  in  it,  and  the  redactor  of  St.  ^Matthew, 
acting,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  do,  mechanically,  did 
nut  perceive  that  this  Logion  dealt  with  prayer. 
St.  Luke  was  more  observant. 

That  the  origiual  Logia  had  no  prefaces  beyond 
'Jesus  said,'  etc.,  is  shown  by  four  remarkable 
cases  in  which  St.  Matthew  (3''  122*-  ^  16i)  applies  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  i.e.  to  the  ruling  class, 
denunciations  which  in  St.  Luke  (S''  111^29.  ig) 
are  addressed  to  the  lower  orders.  Plainly  the 
Evangelists  were  left  to  gather  from  the  contents 
of-  the  Logion  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, St.  Luke's  pronounced  dislike  of  the 
rabble  made  him  incline  to  them,  while  St. 
Matthew's  indictment  of  the  upper  class  led  him 
into  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  well  be  that 
both  Evangelists  were  mistaken.  At  any  rate  the 
limitations  under  wliich  they  worked  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  seekers  after  truth. 

The  contents  of  the  second  Source  may  be  seen 
in  the  Synopsis,  187-239.  St.  Luke's  parable  of 
the  Pounds  is  identified  with  St.  Matthew's  parable 
of  the  Talents,  and  St.  Luke's  parable  of  the  Great 
Dinner  with  St.  Matthew's  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 

3.  Third  Source — a  Pauline  Collection. — If  the 
first  Source  contained  a  good  deal  of  triple  tradition, 
and  the  second  Source  a  good  deal  of  double  tradi- 
tion, the  remaining  sources  consist  almost  entirely 
ol:  single  tradition.  Again,  St.  Mark  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  single  tradition,  added  (we  be- 
lieve) by  the  trito-Mark.  St.  Matthew  gives  a 
considerable  amount ;  but  St.  Luke  surpasses  them 
both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  interest.  And 
first  we  must  recognize  in  his  Gospel  a  collection 
of  nineteen  discourses,  parables,  and  stories  which 
stand  by  themselves,  and  may  be  called  Pauline 
from  their  character  (Synopsis,  241-250).  We  do 
not  mean  that  St.  Paul  had  much,  if  anything,  to 
do  witli  their  wording  ;  but  some  one  in  sympathy 
with  Pauline  teaching  must  have  edited  them. 
Oar  Lord  spoke  the  words,  but  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  collector  who  preserved  them  from  oblivion. 
And  if  in  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  more  and  more 
recognized  that  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  cast 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  into  the  peculiar  form 
which  they  there  hold,  the  same  process  of  redac- 
tion may  be  observed  in  St.  Luke,  who  comes 
nearest  of  the  Synoptists  to  the  methods  of  St. 
John.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  crown 
of  this  division,  but  the  stories  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  her  tears, 
are  scarcely  of  inferior  interest,  while  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Steward,  when  properly  interpreted, 
is  full  of  interest,  and  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  of  difficulty.  The  more  we  consider  this 
collection,  the  more  entranced  we  are  with  it.     It 


is  the  very  cream  of  the  (iospel,  and  yet  (strange 
to  say)  it  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  single 
tradition,  the  question  arises.  How  near  do  our 
records  come  to  the  actual  words  of  Christ  ?  The 
traditionalists,  although  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  in  the  triple  and  the  double  tradition  some 
doubt  may  exist  through  the  divergences  in  three, 
or  two.  Gospels,  quietly  assume  that  in  the  single 
tradition  we  have  a  verbatim  report.  To  this 
assumption  the  critic  is  unable  to  assent.  If  the 
triple  tradition  was  first  taught  by  St.  Peter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Churches  ; 
if  the  double  tradition  was  taught  by  St.  Matthew 
and  diffused  extensively,  the  single  tradition  was 
later  in  formation,  lays  no  claim  to  Apostolic 
origination,  and  must  have  been  known  to  few,  or 
else  by  its  intrinsic  interest  it  would  often  have 
found  its  way  into  more  Gospels  than  one.  It  is 
possible  that  St.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  the 
worker  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  third 
Source  ;  but  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  say  so  ;  there 
are  no  solid  grounds  for  argument.  We  do  not 
therefore  claim  for  the  single  tradition  the  same 
authority  that  we  claim  for  the  others.  The  work 
of  an  editor  is  often  conspicuous  in  it,  and  always 
to  be  suspected.  And  yet  it  would  be  mere  scepti- 
cism to  throw  much  doubt  on  these  utterances, 
many  of  which  vindicate  their  claim  to  have  been 
given  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
When  a  witness  recollected  only  one  or  two  sayings 
of  our  Lord,  his  memory  would  be  specially  trust- 
worthy. The  apologist  has  no  cause  to  fear,  but 
he  must  recognize  the  human  element  which  plays 
its  part  in  all  Scripture.  In  this  division  the 
human  element,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  may  be 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  narrative  of  the  washing 
of  our  Lord's  feet  by  the  woman  who  had  been  a 
sinner  (Lk  736-50-)  Qm-  vjew  of  this  most  perplex- 
ing section  is  that  its  groundwork  belongs  to  the 
deutero-Mark,  being  identical  with  the  Markan 
account  of  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's  head.  It 
has  been  misplaced  by  St.  Luke,  but  he  misplaces 
all  the  deutero-Markan  sections  which  he  gives. 
St.  Luke  agrees  with  St.  John  in  saying  that  the 
feet,  not  the  head,  were  anointed.  In  this,  accord- 
ing to  our  contention,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  are 
simply  following  St.  Mark's  original  narrative. 
In  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  the  feet  have  been  changed  into  the  head, 
because  the  Psalmist  wrote,  '  Thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil'  (Ps  23^).  The  early  Christians  were 
always  searching  for  fulfilments  of  Scripture,  and 
in  some  cases  the  primitive  records  have  been 
changed  to  secure  a  more  complete  fulfilment. 
Such  changes  appeared  legitimate  to  the  literary 
morality  of  that  age,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
object  {Synopsis,  269). 

4.  Fourth  Source — Anonymous  Fragments. — 
To  this  Source  we  assign  80  fragments  of  St.  Luke, 
of  which  nine  are  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  but, 
of  course,  in  a  different  context.  If  the  sections  in 
the  third  Division  lack  Apostolic  authority,  still 
more  probable  is  it  that  these  do  so.  Nay,  to  some 
of  us  it  may  appear  their  chief  glory,  as  it  is  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  their  authors  are 
unknown.  Hundreds  of  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  seen  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and 
every  one  of  them  would  treasure  up  some  personal 
reminiscence.  The  great  majority  of  these  have 
inevitably  been  lost,  but  a  few  were  so  widely 
known  and  so  much  valued  that  they  forced  their 
way  into  local  Church  tradition  and  so  passed  into 
one — seldom  into  two — Gospels.  All  this  is  quite 
certain  to  the  historian.  But,  of  course,  difficulties 
about  chronology  arise.  Probably  most  of  these 
fragments  are  widely  misplaced.  Thus  St.  Luke 
(5'-^i)    by    a    conflation    blends    the    Draught    of 
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fishes  with  the  deutero-Markan  account  of  St. 
Peter's  Call.  St.  John  places  it  (in  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  its  true  position)  after  the  Kesurrection 
(Jii  211-''*).  Now,  as  St.  Luke  leaves  no  room 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  for  a  visit  to 
Galilee  after  the  Resurrection,  it  is  at  last  being 
confessed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  such  a  visit, 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  infer 
that  the  Draught  of  fishes  belonged  to  St.  Peter's 
Call,  and  indeed  explains  his  readiness  to  rise  and 
follow  Christ  without  question.  But,  if  this  had 
been  the  true  connexion  of  events,  it  is  incredible 
that  St.  Mark,  if  he  gives  St.  Peter's  account  of 
the  call,  did  not  mention  it  {Stjno2Jsis,  13). 

If  in  the  deutero-Mark  and  in  the  Lorfia  St. 
Luke  was  content  to  find  a  literary  connexion  for 
many  of  our  Lord's  Utterances,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
he  did  so  in  the  fourth  Source.  He  certainly  en- 
deavoui'ed  to  write,  as  he  says,  '  in  (chronological) 
order,'  but  in  many  cases  he  had  not  the  detailed 
mformation  which  was  necessary  for  doing  so.  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  is  probably  the  least  chronological 
of  the  three  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter  more  fully), 
but  in  all  the  Gospels  criticism  teaches  us  to  value 
the  picture  more  than  the  frame  ;  to  treasure  the 
Utterance,  but  esteem  at  a  much  lower  value  the 
setting  which  the  Evangelist  has  given  it. 

5.  Fifth  Source — a  Private  Collection  (from  the 
Holy  Family?). — St.  Luke's  first  two  chapters, 
together  with  the  Genealogy,  the  Sermon  at 
Nazareth,  and  the  Raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  form  our  fifth  and  last  Division.  Marcion  re- 
jected the  first  two  chapters  and  many  other  sections 
from  his  canon.  Wellhausen  omits  them  from  his 
edition  of  St.  Luke.  The  Bishop  of  P^ly  infers 
from  Ac  l'-^  that  they  were  no  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  writer  has  long 
taught  that  they  are  among  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Gospel,  and  that  they  never  were  part  of  the 
oral  teaching  :  beyond  that  we  can  hardly  go.  The 
idea  that  St.  Luke  issued  two  editions  of  his  Gospel 
has  gained  few  converts,  and  Dr.  Blass,  its  chief 
advocate,  assigns  these  chapters  to  both  supposed 
editions.  That  they  proceed  fi'om  St.  liUke  is 
shown  by  the  literary  connexion  which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  traced. 

This  Division  bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  which 
Irenfeus  records,  that  there  was  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  early  Church  on  the  question  of  the  Virgin 
Birth.  St.  Paul  is  silent  on  that  subject,  showing, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  not  been  raised  in  his  day. 
St.  John  alludes  to  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
(l'*^).  Both  Genealogies  seem  to  have  issued  from 
Ebionite  circles,  in  which  our  Lord's  descent  from 
Joseph  was  affirmed.  They  have  been  altered 
with  some  rather  clumsy  editorial  changes,  to 
make  them  square  with  orthodox  belief.  IBut  the 
trito-Mark  has  altered  the  wording  of  a  passage 
(6-5)  with  a  view  to  support  the  Virgin  Birth 
{Synopsis,  xli),  while  St.  Matthew's  first  chapter 
and  St.  Luke's  second  strenuously  assert  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  once  the 
question  was  raised,  it  was  answered  in  widely 
different  Churches  in  no  hesitating  way.  East 
and  West,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  belief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Joseph  is  the  hero,  and  all  action 
is  taken  by  him.  Mary  is  kept  in  the  background, 
in  accordance  with  Eastern  feeling.  But  in  St. 
Luke,  Elisabeth  and  Mary  are  brought  forward. 
Honour  is  claimed  for  women,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  Third  Gospel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  told  in  these  chapters, 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  free  invention,  must  have 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself.  The  style  is  strangely  Semitic,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  four  verses  of  preface. 
Not  only  was  the  original  narrative  told   in  Ara- 


maic, but  the  translator  has  closely  imitated  the 
language  and  manner  of  the  LXX,  feeling  that  he 
could  thus  best  convey  the  meaning.  Few  parts  of 
the  Gospel  have  been  more  popular  than  this.  The 
Sermon  at  Nazareth  (416-29)  jg  conflate,  nmch  of  a 
(misplaced)  deutero-Markan  section  having  been 
worked  into  it.  But  it  shows  additional  informa- 
tion; and  long  ago  the  observation  was  made,  that 
St.  Luke's  knowledge  of  events  at  Nazareth  is 
unique.  If  he  had  intercourse  with  some  member 
of  the  Holy  Family,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

6.  Editorial  Notes. — The  editorial  element  in  all 
the  Gospels  is  very  great,  for  ancient  authors  took 
immense  pains  to  reduce  the  crude  chronicles 
which  they  used  into  literary  form.  In  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  tlie  charm  of 
style  is  all  their  own,  and  it  must  have  been  gained 
by  unsparing  labour.  Nor  did  inspired  authors 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  pains.  Nay,  the 
Divine  treasure  which  they  held  in  earthen  vessels 
demanded  and  received  all  the  skill  which  they 
possessed.  Both  St.  Luke  and  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew  are  artists  of  a  high  order. 

Editorial  changes,  however,  though  they  often 
improve  upon  the  original,  do  so  at  some  sacrifice. 
The  substitution  of  a  more  elegant  word  alters  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  original.  The  critic's  en- 
deavour must  always  be  to  recover  the  primitive 
wording.  And  in  the  triple  tradition  he  can  gener- 
ally feel  sure  of  his  ground;  in  the  double  tradi- 
tion there  is  more  room  for  subjective  preferences; 
while  in  the  single  tradition  he  has  little  else  to 
guide  him.  Just  where  the  records  are  most 
likely  to  be  obscured,  the  means  of  verifying  them 
disappear.  We  cannot  attain  to  greater  certainty 
than  God  has  given. 

St.  Luke's  editorial  contributions  are  manifold 
and  important.  He  had  sources  of  information 
which  are  closed  to  us.  Even  his  own  opinion  is 
of  high  value.  But,  nevertheless,  he  worked  under 
limitations,  and  an  exact  scrutiny  throws  some 
doubt  upon  many  of  his  assertions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  general  arrangement  of 
his  Gospel,  which,  as  we  have  said,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  St.  Mark.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  whereas 
St.  Mark  describes  our  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  52  verses,  which  St.  Matthew  ex- 
pands to  64,  St.  Luke  devotes  to  it  no  fewer  than 
408  :  more  than  one-third  part  of  his  whole  Gospel. 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  amazing  dispro- 
portion ?  First,  let  us  look  at  the  '  Travel  Narra- 
tive '  in  itself.  It  contains  a  very  few  and  slight 
Markan  '  scraps ' :  so  few,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
call  the  whole  of  it  non-]\Iarkan.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  matter  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
second  Source  ;  this,  of  course,  is  arranged  by  St. 
Matthew  in  an  entirely  different  way.  But  much 
of  the  material  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  For  ex- 
ample, sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  sections  of  the 
third  Source  are  embedded  here. 

Harmonists  say  that  St.  Luke  is  giving  us  a 
Peraean  ministry,  in  which  our  Lord  repeated 
much  of  what  He  had  taught  in  Galilee.  But  who 
were  these  Peraeans,  that  the  wealth  of  the  third 
Source  should  have  been  reserved  for  them  ?  St. 
Luke  gives  us  no  help  in  answering  that  necessary 
question.  Not  a  single  town  or  village  is  named 
until  we  reach  the  Markan  Jericho.  If  there  was 
a  door  open  to  our  Lord  at  all  in  Persea,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  among  those  Galilsean  pilgrims 
who  passed  through  Persea  on  their  way  to  keep 
the  Feast.  But  there  are  other  difficulties.  We 
are  distinctly  taught  that  our  Lord  gradually 
withdrew  from  public  teaching,  first  speaking  only 
in  parables,  and  finally  confining  Himself  to  the 
training  of  the  Twelve.  But  here  within  a  fort- 
night   of    His    death   (though    harmonists  try   to 
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lengthen  the  journey,  and,  indeed,  change  it  into 
several  journeys,  with  visits  to  Jerusalem  and 
retirements  into  Galilee  of  which  St.  Luke  says 
nothing)  some  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  ilis 
teaching  is  set  forth.  Again,  why  does  St. 
Matthew  put  so  many  of  these  sayings  into  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  Charge  to  the 
Twelve  ?  The  tlieory  of  repetition  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory  (NT  Froblems,  30-39). 

We  have  little  doubt  that  a  different  explana- 
tion must  be  found.  If  St.  Luke's  sole  guide  to 
chronology  was  St.  Mark,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
non-Markan  matter  ?  The  difficulty  confronted 
him  continually.  New  matei'ials  reached  him, 
while  he  taught  at  Philippi,  by  every  ship  which 
arrived.  Seldom  did  the  new  fragments  contain 
any  clue  to  their  date  or  occasion.  If  they  were 
not  worked  into  his  oral  teaching  they  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  Some  niche  must  be  found  for  them. 
And  he  began,  it  would  seem,  by  placing  them 
into  this  last  journey.  Slowly  they  accumulated 
until  they  reached  their  present  proportions.  The 
famous  '  Travel  Narrative '  is  therefore  really  a 
collection  of  undated  material.  The  extraordinary 
vagueness  which  characterizes  this  Division  favours 
that  view.  It  is  discourse  matter,  but  quite  inde- 
terminate. Some  of  the  most  striking  parables 
have  no  further  preface  than  'He  said,'  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  locality  except  that  He  was 
still  on  the  journey.  St.  Luke's  idea  was  that  our 
Lord  brought  forth  the  best  of  His  treasures  as 
the  time  of  His  departure  drew  nigh  :  it  is  a  noble 
conception,  but  not  in  agreement  with  what  we 
learn  from  the  other  Gospels.  The  matter  (we 
believe)  is  scarcely  arranged  at  all,  and  always 
wrongly. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  attach  low 
historical  value  to  those  editorial  prefaces  with 
which  St.  Luke  introduces  so  many  sections  in  this 
'  Travel  Narrative,'  and,  indeed,  outside  it  also. 
Such  prefaces  appear  usually  to  be  inferences  from 
the  contents  of  the  passage  or  transferences  from 
other  occasions.  Thus  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  according  to  St.  Matthew  (22i-i-')  was  spoken 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  But  the  parable 
of  the  Great  Dinner,  which  we  identify  with  it, 
was,  according  to  St.  Luke  (14i5-24)^  part  of  a  long 
discourse  at  a  Pharisee's  dinner  table  :  the 
machinery  of  the  dinner  table  is  made  much  of 
by  St.  Luke  in  binding  the  conflation  together. 
St.  Luke  stands  alone  in  telling  us  that  our  Lord 
on  three  occasions  (7^  IP^  14i)  accepted  hospitality 
from  Pharisees.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
last  two  of  these  occasions  are  due  to  transference 
or  assimilation. 

St.  Luke,  like  the  other  Synoptists,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  one 
year  only  — '  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ' 
(NT  Problems,  182-194).  He  appears  to  have 
placed  our  Lord's  Birth  after  Herod's  death, 
though  St.  Matthew  distinctly  places  it  before 
that  event.  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult 
question  the  present  writer  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 
Suffice  it  here  to  record  the  conviction  that,  though 
St.  Luke  has  done  much  for  us  in  connecting  our 
Lord's  life  upon  earth  with  secular  history,  his 
Gospel  is  very  far  from  being  arranged  with  the 
chronological  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed.  He 
was  working  in  a  place  and  amid  surroundings 
which  precluded  historical  research,  and,  when  he 
visited  Palestine,  it  was  too  late  to  recast  the 
whole  work  of  his  life. 

Philosophy  was  sedulously  cultivated  among  the 
Gentiles  for  whom  St.  Luke  wrote.  All  the  more 
earnest  thinkers,  who  were  attracted  by  Christi- 
anity, had  been  brought  up  as  neo-Platonists  or 
Stoics.      They  would,  of  course,  bring  their  philo- 


sophy with  them  into  their  new  religion.  Christi- 
anity became  to  a  considerable  extent  leavened  by 
Hellenistic  thought.  This  is  what  our  Lord  fore- 
told in  the  parable  of  the  Leaven,  rightly  inter- 
preted. Now  Plato  taught  the  indestructibility  of 
the  soul.  But  in  Mt  10-^  God  is  declared  to  be 
'  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,'  which 
is  the  usual  Biblical  doctrine.  St.  Luke  (12^)  has 
altered  this  into  '  him  who  has  power  to  cast  into 
hell.'  It  would  seem  that  he,  or  his  informant, 
did  this  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Platonists. 
In  the  Markan  account  of  the  Agony  in  Geth- 
semane  (Mk  1432-4^')  thereis  much  to  perplex  a  Stoic, 
who  believed  that  a  good  man  is  never  perturbed. 
All  trace  of  agony  is  absent  from  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count (cf.  RVm  at  22-'3'-)  ;  perhaps  because  the 
proto-Mark  did  not  contain  it ;  more  probably 
because  St.  Luke  has  deliberately  struck  it  out. 

St.  Luke  has  long  been  accused  of  Ebionism, 
because  the  rich  are  severely  handled  in  his  pages, 
and  because  he  expressly  commands  us  to  part  with 
all  our  property  (123--34)  ;  whereas  St.  Matthew 
(accoi'ding  to  the  Greek)  bids  us  only  think  more 
highly  of  the  heavenly  than  of  the  earthly  treasure 
(^(ji<j-2i^_  St.  Luke  was  certainly  not  an  Ebionite, 
or  he  would  not  have  defended  the  Virgin  Birth  or 
praised  Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  In  speaking  words 
of  severity  against  the  rich  he  is  probably  faith- 
fully reproducing  our  Lord's  words,  which  were 
wont  to  be  incisive.  The  strongest  of  all  these 
sayings  against  the  wealthy  is  preserved  in  the 
proto-Mark  (Mk  10'-^),  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
declaration  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  cautions  us 
against  interpreting  His  utterances  with  prosaic 
literality.  Nor  have  Christians  generally  supposed 
that  He  intended  us  to  pluck  out  our  right  eye  or 
cut  off  our  right  hand  and  foot. 

The  most  striking  example  of  editorial  addition 
in  St.  Luke  is  that  in  which  he  attributes  the 
three  hours'  darkness  to  a  solar  eclipse  (23'*^). 
In  saying  so  he  cannot  be  right  for  many  reasons 
(Comp.  of  the  Gospels,  119). 

iii.  Points  of  contact  with  St.  John.  —  If 
St.  John's  teaching  was  esoteric,  intended  for  ad- 
vanced disciples  only,  we  shall  better  understand 
the  rarity  of  the  occasions  on  which  allusions  to  it 
are  found  in  the  sub-Apostolic  age.  But  that  it 
existed  orally  for  many  years  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing,  is  indicated  not  only  by  its  own 
characteristics,  but  by  several  cases  in  which  it  is 
simpler  to  assume  that  one  of  the  Synoptists 
learned  a  fact  from  St.  John  than  that  St.  John 
learned  it  from  him.  Many  passages  are  pointed 
out  in  the  index  to  the  S'jnopsis  in  which  the  trito- 
Mark  is  held  to  have  drawn  from  St.  John's  oral 
teaching.  There  is  one  case  where  St.  Matthew 
does  so.  And  we  have  now  to  consider  cases  where 
St.  Luke  appears  to  have  followed  their  example. 
We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Luke  agrees  with 
St.  John  that  our  Lord's  feet  were  anointed  and 
not  His  head.  But  in  that  matter  we  held  that 
St.  Luke  is  reproducing  the  original  deutero- 
Markan  statement  which  has  been  corrupted  in  St. 
Matthew  and  in  the  trito-Mark.  The  trito-Mark 
tells  us  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  was  Friday 
(Mk  15*2).  This  statement  St.  Luke  repeats 
(23^*),  but  in  a  different  context  and  in  different 
language.  The  simplest  explanation  of  these 
peculiarities  and  of  the  absence  of  the  words  from 
St.  Matthew  is  that  both  Evangelists,  directly  or 
indirectly,  derived  their  information  from  St.  John. 
Finally,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  tell  us  that  the 
sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord's  body  lay  was  a  new 
one,  '  where  no  one  had  yet  lain  '  (Lk  235^). 

iv.  St.  Luke's  characteristics. — St.  Luke  the 
Gentile  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  sentiments.  St. 
Luke  the  beloved  physician  had  .sympathy  for  the 
sorrows  of  mankind.     Tlie  words  of  pity  which  he 
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records  were  drawn  from  the  all-compassionate 
heart  of  the  Saviour,  but  to  St.  Luke  is  due  the 
credit  of  preserving  them  from  oblivion.  To  his 
literary  skill  we  are  probably  right  in  attributing 
some  of  the  beauty  of  their  form.  St.  Luke  the 
disciple  of  St.  Paul  tells  of  the  publican,  who  durst 
not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but 
kept  smiting  his  breast  and  saying,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  the  sinner'  (I8i'^).  He  tells  of  the 
traveller  by  the  wayside,  stripped,  wounded,  and 
half-dead,  and  how  the  good  Samaritan  had  pity 
upon  him  (10*'-'').  He  tells  of  the  Prodigal, 
wandering  in  thoughtless  levity  from  home,  spend- 
ing liis  substance  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  then 
eating  the  husks  which  were  thrown  to  the  swine  ; 
and  how  the  father  had  compassion  upon  him  and 
welcomed  him  home  (IS^'-^-).  He  tells  of  the 
poor  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner  in  the  city, 
coming  behind  and  washing  the  Saviour's  feet  with 
her  tears  (T''''-^'^)  ;  of  the  robber's  appeal  on  the 
cross,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in 
thy  kingdom'  (2;F''-i'^).  These  and  other  passages 
which  set  forth  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  pardon- 
ing love  have  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke,  who  had  more  pity  for  the 
weak  and  for  the  suffering,  for  widows  and  for  the 
poor,  than  any  other  NT  writer. 

St.  Luke  was  no  idealist.  He  had  a  literal, 
matter-of-fact  mind,  which  blurted  out  facts 
without  glossing  them.  We  have  seen  how  he 
records  without  reservation  the  command  to  part 
with  our  possessions,  as  St.  Barnabas  and  others  in 
their  first  love  did  (Ac  4!^-"'').  Being  a  pliysician, 
he  nevertheless  had  the  strongest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  demoniacal  possession,  understanding 
literally  what  was  originally  given  as  a  burst  of 
insanity  (Mk  5"  with  parallels).  He  stands  alone 
in  affirming  that  our  Lord,  after  His  resurrection, 
ate  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  before  His  disciples 
(•244i-43)_  xo  this  he  refers,  probably  in  Ac  l*,  cer- 
tainly in  Ac  10^1.  Many  persons  in  modern  times 
have  felt  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with 
the  general  Scripture  account  of  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  body.  It  may  be  one  side  of 
the  truth  which  is  apt  in  these  days  to  be  ignored  ; 
in  a  coarser  age  it  was  the  only  side  that  was 
accepted.  Ignatius  supports  it  in  the  saying  which 
he  preserves :  '  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  demon ' 
{Smyr.  iii.  1). 

V.  Date  of  Writing. — St.  Luke's  Gospel  is 
not,  like  St.  Mark's,  a  bare  record  of  our  Lord's 
ileeds  and  words,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  theological  exposition  of  their  meaning.  St. 
Luke,  like  his  master  St.  Paul,  has  reflected  on 
them,  and  is  anxious  to  impress  on  the  reader  his 
own  ideas  about  them.  Such  action  demands  time. 
In  spite  of  1  Ti  5^^,  we  cannot  admit  that  St,  Luke 
wrote  before  St.  Paul's  death. 

Again,  if  we  observe  the  treatment  in  his  pages 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  contrasting  his 
precise  language  (21-o)  with  tlie  vague  predictions 
in  St.  Mark  (IS^'*),  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  wrote  after  the  event,  and  edited  the  word- 
ing accordingly.  The  end  of  the  world  was  not 
with  him,  as  it  was  with  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew,  synchronous  with  tlie  burning  of  the 
Temple.  He  carefully  puts  our  Lord's  teaching 
about  the  last  days  into  a  separate  conflation, 
which  he  prefaces  with  a  remarkable  saying  which 
warns  us  against  a  literal  interpretation  :  '  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  '  (17^i). 

But  there  are  no  2nd  cent,  ideas  in  the  Gospel, 
nor  anything  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  unanimous 
and  early  tradition  of  St.  Luke's  authorship.  Nor 
would  so  obscure  a  member  of  the  Church  have 
been  selected  as  author  if  there  had  not  been  good 
ground  for  the  belief.  Probably  his  name  stood 
on  the  original  title-page. 


We  are,  therefore,  probably  right  in  assigning 
the  date  to  about  80  a.d. 

Literature.— Pluminer's  Coininentai-y  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  is  good 
on  the  lin>ruistic  side.  Tiie  Coiimientaiifs  of  Meyer  (German) 
and  of  Godet  (French)  have  been  published  in  English  by  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  but  the  later  German  editions  of  Meyer,  edited  by 
U.  and  J.  Weiss,  are  preferable.  In  the  Exijositor's  Greek  Testa- 
ment the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  treated  from  the  side  of  the 
higher  criticism  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  but  unfortunately  the  TR  is 
used.  Wellhausen  has  translated  the  Gospel  into  German  with 
a  few  critical  notes.  For  comparative  study  Wright's  St.  Luke 
and  his  Synopsiis  may  be  used.  In  Ilorw  Sy^iopticce  Sir  J.  C. 
Hawkins  has  collected  statistics  of  great  value.  Hobart's 
Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke  needs  some  weeding  out,  but 
has  never  been  refuted.  A.  Kesch,  in  Das  KiniVieiisi-ETayi- 
gelhrm,  as  in  his  other  writings,  collects  an  inmuMix'  (|n:iiititv 
of  illustrative  matter,  but  the  critical  standiKiint  which  hr 
adopts  is  not  generally  acceptable.  Eamsay  (  ir«.v  ( '/iris/  /;«/■« 
at  BetJile/iem  ?)  successfully  defends  St.  Luke  as  an  historian  of 
high  rank,  but  insists  too  much  on  his  accuracy  in  editorial 
details.  Blass,  in  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  ot  the 
Acts,  follows  Lightfoot  in  suggesting  that  St.  Luke  published 
two  editions  of  his  works — one  for  Theophilus  and  another  for 
use  by  the  Church.  In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  Western 
readings,  which,  however,  are  found  in  other  books  of  the  NT. 
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Literature. 

The  word  '  lunatic  '  in  the  AV  of  NT  is  the  tr,  of 
(TeXTjvid^ecrdai  (from  <7e\rivr],  'the  moon')  which  occurs 
in  Mt  4"-2-*  1715,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  or  in 
classical  or  Biblical  Greek.  Literally  its  meaning 
is  'to  be  moonstruck.'  The  Vulgate  translates  it 
lunaticiis,  and  in  Mt  17^^  lunaticiis  est,  where 
Tindale  gives  '  is  f  ran  tick,'  and  other  versions 
practically  follow  the  Vulgate.  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1550)  has  the  expression  '  is  moond  '  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  '  lunatic,'  putting  into  plain  English  the 
ancient  thought  expressed  by  the  word.  The 
influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  was  believed  to 
be  injurious,  and  to  be  able  to  cause  them  to 
become  moonstruck  (Ps  121'^),  an  idea  which  has 
been  widely  prevalent  and  still  persists.  The  fact 
that  certain  forms  of  insanity  ai'e  periodical,  no 
doubt  gave  rise  in  part  to  the  idea.  Dr.  Menzies 
Alexander  says:  'The  popular  idea  that  there  is 
some  connexion  between  the  moon  and  epilepsy  is 
partly  due  to  the  confusion  of  epilepsy  with  epi- 
leptic insanity.  The  bright  moonlight  of  the 
Orient  has  a  curious  stimulating  effect  on  such 
creatures  as  crows  and  dogs,  making  them  restless 
and  noisy.  It  has  an  exciting  effect  also  on  those 
afflicted  with  epileptic  insanity.  In  both  cases 
darkness  acts  as  a  sedative.' 

The  EV  of  the  two  passages  in  Mt.  above  cited  prefers 
'  epileptic  '  and  '  is  epileptic '  as  tr.  for  (reX-qvid^eaOai,  but  without 
substantial  warrant.  The  ground  for  the  jneferenee  according 
to  Encyc.  Blhl.  is  that  a  Greek  medical  writer  of  the  7th  cent, 
gives  cTnAijTTTiKO!  as  the  correct  scientific  term  for  the  <lisorder 
referred  to,  and  that  Saijion^ofievos  and  atKrjvia^ofxtvo^  were  the 
popular  terms  for  the  same  disease. 

But  the  word  '  lunatic '  covers  more  than  the 
cases  in  which  Mt.  uses  (reXrjvid^eadai.  The  men- 
tally deranged  also  are  described  by  the  Evan- 
gelists as  Sai/xovii;6iJLevoi,  and  no  kind  of  doubt  is 
possible  that  the  latter  term  included  many  sufferers 
who  are  now  called  lunatic,  as  well  as  simple  epi- 
leptics and  epileptic  idiots.  The  uncontrollable 
explosions  of  nervous  energy  which  characterize 
the.se  cases  were  not  unnaturally  attributed  solely 
to  demonic  agency.  The  explanation  is  so  simple 
and  direct  and  apparently  so  adequate,  that  none 
other    was    sought    for.    But  the  term    '  lunatic ' 
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must  be  restricted  in  its  use  to  those  who  were 
mentally  deranged,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  simjjly  epileptic,  or  suffering  from 
mental  feebleness  or  imbecility. 

The  attempt  to  trace  a  ditferentiation  between  mental  diseases 
on  the  part  of  the  Evanfjelists  cannot  be  pronounced  successful, 
being  based  upon  far  too  slender  ground  in  a  simple  NT  passage, 
Mt  42-4,  where  houijuivi^cif^ivoi  and  (r£X-.;KaJo/ti£KJ(  are  placed  side  by 
side.  (1)  We  ha\  e  no  grounds  for  expecting  such  precision  in 
writers  like  the  Evangelists.  (2)  The  same  writer  uses  (Mt  1715) 
the  word  ireA»jv;aJf!rW«(  of  a  case  which  is  not  simple  epilepsy  (see 
below).  (3)  He  does  not  use  the  word  for  the  Gerasene  de- 
moniacs of  Mt  82*^,  where  we  have  undoubted  cases  of  lunacy. 
(4)  Luke  the  physician  knows  nothing  of  the  distinction  so  far 
as  his  own  usage  is  concerned.  (5)  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
Mt.  alone  of  the  Evangelists  traced  a  distinction  between  the 
epileptic  and  the  possessed,  or  that  he  would  not  attribute  an 
attack  of  simple  epilepsy  to  the  domination  by  evil  spirits. 

The  Evangelists  class  all  the  cases  together,  and  use  both 
words  to  cover  the  same  trouble  of  mental  derangement,  while 
the  latter  word  iaitionjotisio/  is  also  employed  with  a  wirier 
signification.  The  fact  that  the  description  given  in  the  Gospels 
enables  us  to  classify  the  instances  under  the  broad  types  of 
mental  disease  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  unsophisticated  narra- 
tion of  what  the  Evangelists  had  seen  or  heard,  not  of  their 
having  any  scientific  understanding  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. 

i.  Difficulty  of  classifying  NT  ca.ses.— 
The  Gospels  record  and  describe  three  clear  cases 
which  may  be  included  under  the  general  head  of 
lunacy.  Others  are  probably  indicated  with  no 
kind  of  description  ;  or  oiily  the  very  vaguest 
is  given.  But  the  task  of  determining  to  which 
particular  class  of  lunacy  the  cases  described  are 
to  be  assigned  is  not  without  ditticulty,  and  perhaps 
cannot  at  present  be  accomplished  without  some 
degree  of  uncertainty.     The  ditticulty  is  twofold. 

1.  The  current  classifications,  in  vogue  amongst 
alienists,  of  the  various  insanities  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  by  common  consent  far  from  being  final. 
Certain  of  these  systems,  some  adopted  by  Inter- 
national Congresses  and  others  determined  by 
representative  associations,  and  generally  in  use 
among  the  leading  mental  physicians  of  Great 
Britain,  are  valuable  chieHy  as  giving  facilities, 
the  one  for  international  conference,  the  other  for 
national  comparison  and  correspondence.  Clouston 
in  his  Clinical  Lectures  provides  a  good  working 
classification.  Following  the  example  of  many 
illustrious  predecessors,  he  divides  mental  disea.ses  : 
(1)  according  to  the  mental  symptoms  manifested, 
and  (2)  according  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder  and 
to  the  relationships  of  the  disease  to  the  great 
physical  periods  of  life  and  to  the  activities  other 
than  mental.  But  the  researches  of  the  present 
day,  and  especially  in  respect  of  the  causes  of 
mental  dergingement,  with  their  suggestions  of 
toxic  and  bacteriological  origin,  are  profoundly 
modifying  the  generalizations  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  investigators  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  America,  and  in  our  own  country  are 
'settling  much  and  unsettling  more'  (Clouston), 
and  while  this  condition  of  science  is  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  such  research  in 
the  alleviation  and  recovery  of  the  malady  and  the 
removal  of  its  causes,  the  prevalent  uncertainty 
does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  classifying  the  NT 
cases.  The  ditticulty  arises  largely  from  the  facts 
that  {a)  the  symptoms  from  one  class  are  combined 
in  ever  -  varying  proportions  with  symptoms  of 
other  classes,  rendering  the  task  of  deciding  which 
is  the  predominant  symptom  according  to  which 
the  maladj'  must  be  classified  well-nigh  impossible ; 
and  (b)  a  similar  combination  is  discovered  among 
the  causes  producing  the  disorder.  Accordingly 
some  have  scotted  at  the  attempt  to  classify  mental 
diseases  with  all  the  divisions  and  technology  of  a 
botanical  or  zoological  system.  And  perhaps  it  is 
more  important  to  mark  carefully  all  the  symptoms 
in  each  case  and  study  the  predisposing  and  actual 
causes  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 


2.  The  difficulty  from  the  Biblical  side  lies  in 
the  following  facts,  (a)  The  descriptions  of  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are  non-scientific. 
They  do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  methodized 
account  of  the  ailments  with  which  the  power  of 
Jesus  dealt.  The  Evangelists  give  no  sign  that 
they  themselves  under.stood  what  they  describe. 
{h)  They  deal  only  with  symptoms.  Causes  of  the 
disorder  were  not  sought  for,  the  prevalent  theory 
of  demonic  possession  being  to  tiiem  adequate  to 
account  for  the  trouble,  and  this  possession  the 
only  possible  cause.  Our  Lord  Himself  speaks  and 
acts  as  though  upon  the  whole  He  shared  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  time.  Possibly  because  in  this 
realm,  as  in  others.  He  in  His  incarnate  condition 
shared  the  limitations  of  the  race,  or  because  He 
could  not  take  upon  Himself  the  task  of  correcting 
and  remoulding  the  deep-lying  misconceptions  of 
that  generation  with  respect  to  these  matters, 
without  withdrawing  His  strength  from  far  more 
vital  concerns  on  which  in  the  short  time  at  His 
disposal  He  must  concentrate  all  His  attention. 
(c)  The  Evangelists'  descriptions  probably  do  not 
give  all  the  symptoms  which  a  modern  alienist 
would  have  noted,  but  only  those  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  pressed  particularly  upon 
their  observation. 

ii.  Leading  ca.ses  of  lunacy  reported  in 
NT. — 1.  The  case  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  1-1-28,  Lk  431-37).  The  symptoms  indicated  by 
the  Evangelists  are — 

(1)  The  predominance  of  unclean  habits  and  in- 
stincts. Mk.  speaks  of  the  man  as  being  under 
the  influence  of  an  unclean  spirit ;  Lk.  of  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon.  This  might  possibly 
mean  no  more  tiian  that  the  victims  of  this 
malady  habitually  haunted  unclean  places,  as 
tombs,  and  desert  regions  believed  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  demons.  But  the  greater  probability  is 
that  it  points  to  'moral  alienation,'  which  Esquirol 
{Maladies  Mentales)  declared  was  the  proper  char- 
acteristic of  mental  derangement.  '  The  subtle 
influence  of  epilejisy,  or  ratlier  of  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  w'hich  gives  rise  alike  to  epi- 
leptic seizures  and  certain  mental  symptoms,  is 
most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  moral  character '  (Bucknill  and 
Tuke). 

(2)  Convulsive  seizures.  This  feature  is  not 
made  prominent  in  the  case  before  us,  but  is  indi- 
cated by  the  words  of  Mk  1^,  'And  the  unclean 
spirit  tearing  (RVm  '  convulsing,'  cnrapa^av)  him 
and  crying  with  a  loud  voice.' 

(3)  Uncontrolled  impulse,  leading  the  victim  in 
defiance  of  all  that  was  fitting  and  customary  to 
burst  into  the  assembly  at  tlie  liour  of  worship. 

(4)  The  patient's  belief  in  and  identification  of 
himself  with  an  alleged  evil  spirit.  He  speaks  of 
himself  and  the  evil  power  as  one — 'What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ? '  This  may  be  explained  as 
an  example  of  a  well-known  delusion  classed  as 
demonomania,  but  the  question  must  not  be  fore- 
closed (see  below).  At  least,  however,  an  element 
of  delusion  may  be  traced  in  the  feeling  of  entire 
and  inevitable  subjection  to  the  monstrous  control. 

(5)  The  acknowledgment  of  Messiah.  This  has 
been  claimed  as  the  classical  criterion  of  demonic 
possession,  all  cases  where  it  is  not  found  being 
regarded  as  not  due  to  this  cause  even  although 
the  Scripture  so  attributes  them  (Menzies  Alex- 
ander). But  argument  from  silence  is  always 
perilous,  and  especially  so  in  dealing  with  the 
Gospel  narratives.  And  other  cases  might  yet  be 
genuinely  demonic  where  the  confession  is  appar- 
ently or  really  absent.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acknowledgment  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  the  last  vestige  of  rationality  in  the  otherwise 
deranged  nature. 
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Attempting  to  classify  the  above,  it  may  be 
ranged  symptoinatically  under  Cloiiston's  liead — 
'  States  of  Defective  Inhibition,  or  Impulsive  In- 
sanity,' the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  un- 
controllable impulse,  and  wliich  includes  general 
impulsiveness,  epileptiform  imj^ulse  (indicated  by 
the  convulsions),  animal,  sexual  and  organic  im- 
pulse (pointed  to  by  the  term  '  unclean  '  applied  to 
this  and  other  instances).  Clinically  considered 
(according  to  the  causes)  it  most  nearly  approaches 
epileptic  insanity.  This  '  means  insanity  Avith 
epilepsy,  whether  the  convulsive  atlection  has  pre- 
ceded the  insanity  and  has  seemed  to  be  the  cause, 
or  whether  it  has  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  mental  disease  onlj  as  a  symptom  or  complica- 
tion'  (Bucknill  and  Tuke).  The  presence  of  epi- 
leptic insanity  is  not  always  indicated  by  epileptic 
fits  but  by  the  character  of  the  mental  disturbance, 
the  paroxysmal  gust  of  passion,  the  blind  fury. 
And  therefore  Defective  Inhibition  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Mania.  Out  of  385  epileptic 
women  observed  by  Esquirol  (Maladies  Mcntalcs, 
vol.  i.),  only  60  were  free  from  mental  derange- 
ment, and  nearly  all  Avere  unstable,  peculiar,  easily 
enraged. 

2.  Tlie  case  at  the  foot  of  the  Mt.  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  17"-^»,  Mk  Q'^-^",  Lk  9'*'-'^).— Two 'sides 
are  plainly  marked  in  this  disorder:  (1)  The 
physical.  Uncontrollable  paroxysms  accompanied 
by  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
succeeded  by  utter  prosti'ation.  The  affliction  had 
been  from  infancy,  pointing  to  some  congenital 
disease  involving  the  other  physical  features — 
deafness  and  dumbness.  (2)  The  mental.  At 
least  idiocy,  but  more  probably  lunacy,  a  feature 
of  which  was  the  suicidal  mania  manifested.  The 
indication  is  that  during  the  time  while  he  was 
free  from  convulsions  and  their  etlects  the  patient 
was  not  mentally  disturbed.  The  suicidal  impulse 
was  apparently  spasmodic  and  periodical,  but  no 
very  solid  ground  is  given  to  theorize  upon. 

The  epilepsy  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
pi'evious  case,  and  the  suicidal  tendency  is  added. 
But  possibly,  if  the  previous  instance  liad  been 
fully  described,  it  might  more  nearly  approximate 
to  the  one  under  consideration.  The  classification 
must  be  under  the  same  general  head — Defective 
Inhibition  or  Epileptic  Insanity  (rather  than  Epi- 
leptic Idiocy — as  Alexander). 

3.  The  Gerasene  victim  (Mt  S-»-^,  Mk  51-20,  l]^ 
g26-:i9j  — 'P],g  pliysieal  symptoms,  the  convulsions, 
that  characterize  1  and  2,  are  here  absent,  and 
the  features  of  mental  derangement  become  all- 
prominent.  The  victim  is  possessed  by  an  un- 
governed  violence,  having  the  command  of  a 
morbid  muscular  energy.  This  uncontrollable 
power  was  one  that  increased,  for  the  description 
implies  that  in  the  earlier  stages  they  had  been 
able  to  control  him  in  some  measure  by  binding, 
but  that  the  binding  had  increased  the  violence 
of  the  power  so  that  he  could  no  longer  be  bound 
(Mk  5^-^).  'The  tenses  used  [SeSeadai,  duairaadai, 
(TvvTerp'Kpdai)  denote  the  relation  of  tliese  past  acts 
to  the  present  inability'  (Gould,  Intcrnnt.  Crit. 
Com.  on  'St.  Mark').  The  malignant  jjower  con- 
trolling the  life  drove  him  into  the  tombs  and 
mountains,  causing  him  to  utter  frenzied  cries  and 
leading  to  impulses  of  self-mutilation,  apparently 
also  to  homicidal  tendencies  (Mt  8^*).  Loss  of 
personality  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  case, 
evidenced  by  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  all  fitness, 
causing  him  to  destroy  his  clothing  and  rush  about 
in  nakedness,  and  by  his  positive  feeling  of  being- 
possessed  by  a  legion  of  devils  which  tore  his  life 
asunder.  At  times  he  thoroughly  identifies  him- 
self with  the  power  tliat  controlled  his  life  ('we 
are  many '),  and  is  terrified  by  the  fear  lest  he  and 
they  should  be  driven  from  their  hiding-place.     A 


conspicuous  feature  also  was  the  homage  paid  by 
the  evil  power,  or  by  the  man  in  spite  of  the  evil 
power,  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  (Mk  5",  Lk  8'-*). 

The  case  belongs  to  those  described  by  Clouston 
as  'states  of  mental  exaltation  or  mania,'  which 
includes  the  varieties  simple,  acute,  delusional, 
chronic,  ephemeral,  homicidal ;  and  the  indications 
all  point  to  acute  mania  Avith  delusions.  The  fixed 
idea  of  plural  possession  Avould  lead  to  the  medical 
classification  'Demonomania,'a  variety  of  'religious 
mania.' 

4.  Other  cases. — (1)  The  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
pho^nician  Avoman,  Mt  \S^^--^,  Mk  7"^-^".  (2)  The 
dumb  demoniac,  Mt  O"'--^^  Lk  11'^-  ^K  (3)  The  blind 
and  dumb  demoniac,  Mt  12--"-^.  These  cases  are 
not  described  except  in  most  obscure  terms.  In  (2) 
and  (3)  the  interest  of  the  narrator  Avas  fixed  upon 
other  elements  of  the  occasion.  And  they  Avould 
all  be  doubtfully  classified  as  cases  of  lunacy.  (4) 
Mary  of  Magdala  (Mk  16",  Lk  8-),  Avith  Avhom  are 
classed  other  Avomen  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  in- 
firmities. Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  from  scA^en  demons.  The  expression  may 
be  due  [a)  to  the  Evangelist's  sense  of  the  violence 
of  the  derangement  to  Avhich  she  had  been  subject, 
or  (b)  to  the  current  idea  of  manifold  possession 
among  the  disciples,  to  Avliich  Jesus  gave  no 
sanction,  or  {c)  to  mania  and  delusion  of  manifold 
possession.  But  nothing  can  be  determined  beyond 
the  fact  that  Jesus  had  delivered  her  from  grieA'ous 
bodily  or  mental  distress,  or  a  combination  of 
the.se. 

The  Evangelists  give  full  prominence  to  the 
physical  side  of  these  distressing  afflictions,  not 
because  they  understand  the  symjjtoms  they  de- 
scribe, but  because  they  testify  simply  and  artlessly 
to  Avhat  they  had  themselves  Avitnessed,  or  Avhat 
had  become  part  of  the  common  tradition  from  the 
testimony  of  eye-Avitnesses.  But  the  physical  is 
not  the  only  side.  Even  in  bodily  disorders  it  is 
being  more  fully  recognized  that  there  is  the 
mental  or  psychical  factor  in  the  problem  as  it 
faces  the  physician  (see  art.  CuRES).  And  the  NT 
plainly  sets  forth  this  psychical  element  in  the  cases 
now  before  us.  They  ascribe  the  trouble  directly 
to  an  intangible  sj^iritual  influence  Avhich  possesses 
the  being  of  the  sutt'erer,  takes  the  use  of  the 
bodily  organs,  and  controls  the  Avill.  And  thus 
emerges — 

iii.  The  question  as  to  possession  by  evil 
SPIRITS.  —  HoAv  far  does  the  NT  in  attributing 
these  disorders  to  demonic  possession  give  a  true 
account  of  the  phenomenon  ?  The  question  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  invoking  authority,  either 
that  of  the  NT  or  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  authority  of  the  Gospels  is  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent order,  and  moves  in  a  higher  sphere  than  tliat 
of  Avriters  Avho  Avere  '  supernaturally '  lifted  above 
the  current  conceptions  of  their  generation.  We 
liaA'e  no  Avarrant  for  believing  the  Evangelists  to 
have  been  granted  knoAvledge  of  mental  disease  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  their  oavu 
day.  Nor  can  inquiry  be  silenced  by  the  appeal 
to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  Himself  habituallj'  spoke 
and  acted  as  if  He  recognized  the  presence  of  evil 
spirits  in  mental  disease.  Tlie  Christian  apologist 
t.akes  unnecessarily  perilous  ground  Avhen  he  de- 
clares that  for  our  Lord  to  have  been  limited  in 
knowledge  invalidates  His  authority  as  Prophet 
and  Saviour.  In  His  condition  as  incarnate  our 
Lord  did  share  the  limitations  that  belong  to  our 
human  lot,  and  advanced  in  knoAvledge  of  human 
afl'airs  and  scientific  problems  by  normal  human 
processes. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  matter  should 
not  be  dogmatized  ofl'  the  roll  of  tliscussion  by  those 
Avho  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  science  and 
declare  that  the  NT   explanation  is  '  impossible ' 
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on  the  ground  that  spiritical  agencies  do  not  exist. 
The  question,  if  left  open,  must  be  open  on  both 
sides ;  and  there  are  certain  considerations  -whicli 
must  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  spiritual  agencies  being  concerned,  as 
concomitants  of  tiie  physical  disease  or  nervous 
instability,  in  cases  of  mental  derangement,  whether 
in  NT  times  or  in  the  jjresent  day. 

( 1 )  We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  conception 
of  these  evil  spiritual  agencies  as  semi-sensuous 
beings,  possessed  of  bodily  form,  apjietites  and 
passions.  The  conception  has  vitiated  hunran 
thought  from  early  Semitic  times,  in  the  NT  age, 
through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present,  when 
it  is  even  yet  strangely  persistent.  The  popular 
thought  of  Satan  is  grotesquely  dominated  by  that 
idea,  and  much  of  the  prevalent  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  adversary  can  be  traced  to 
that  gross  misconception. 

(2)  Kindred  to  this  is  the  thought  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  demons  being  concerned  in  the  possession 
of  a  human  life.  This  idea  has  been  responsible 
for  much  false  conception  in  the  case  of  the  Gera- 
sene  sufferer.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emiihasized  that  nowhere  does  our  Lord  give  the 
least  sanction  to  any  such  notion.  He  never 
speaks  of  more  than  one  evil  or  unclean  spirit  (see 
Alexander,  Demonic  Possession,  ch.  vii. ). 

(3)  In  place  of  misconceptions,  a  right  conception 
needs  to  be  grasped  of  the  malignant  powers  that  can 
make  a  prey  of  an  otherwise  disordered  human  life. 
So  far  from  the  idea  of  semi-sensiious  beings  repre- 
senting the  truth,  it  would  be  far  truer  to  think  of 
possession  as  akin  to  the  condition  seen  in  intense 
anger,  or  extreme  fear.  '  Anything  is  a  possession 
that  dispossesses  the  man  of  himself,  from  whatever 
world  it  comes'  (Bushnell).  We  are  yet  far  from 
being  able  to  define  the  nature  of  mind  or  spirit. 
We  believe  in  mind  on  the  ground  of  its  manifest 
action  in  the  directing  of  our  human  activities, 
because  of  the  things  it  creates  and  destroys.  But 
what  mind  is,  passes  our  power  to  conceive  and 
define.  And  the  same  is  true  of  spirit.  But  we  can 
make  no  jirogress  in  understanding  the  Universe 
and  our  human  life  within  it,  except  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Supreme  and  Holy  Intelligence  and 
Will  behind  all  jihysical  and  mental  phenomena. 
We  believe  in  a  living  Personal  God,  and  the  faith 
illumines  all  life  and  being.  Moreover,  we  are 
ourselves  personalities  constantly  acting  ujion,  and 
being  acted  upon  by,  other  personalities.  A  moral 
world  is  inconceivable  on  any  other  terms.  And 
is  it  unreasonable  if  we  decline  to  admit  the  impos- 
sibility of  other  superhuman  personalities,  some  of 
them  centres  of  benignant  and  others  of  malignant 
moral  energy,  being  present  and  active  in  and  upon 
our  life  here  ?  Who  can  reasonably  deny  that  such 
evil  agencies  may  conceivably  take  advantage  of 
an  unstable  nervous  system  or  a  disordered  physical 
constitution,  and  possess  and  control  the  whole 
being  ? 

(4)  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  the  physical 
disease  may  be  the  effect  of  a  potent  psychical  dis- 
order. The  whole  mischief  may  come  from  the 
side  of  the  mental  or  psychical.  A  long-continued 
yielding  of  the  mind  or  spirit  to  evil  agencies  may 
result  in  physical  deterioration,  just  as  truly  as 
physical  deterioration  may  give  the  opportunity 
for  an  evil  spiritual  possession.  '  Prolonged  mental 
enfeeblement  is  followed  by  brain  atrophy,  and  pro- 
longed mental  disturbances  by  structural  brain 
changes '  (Clouston).  A  consideration  of  our  Lord's 
method  in  dealing  with  this  disaster  in  humanity 
will  increase  our  unwillingness  to  bar  out  the 
'demonic'  element  in  lunacy.  See  also  artt.  Ac- 
commodation, vol.  i.  20  f.,  and  Demon,  ib.  441  K 

iv.  Our  Lord's  restoration  of  the  'lunatic' 
— The  Synoptic  Gospels  all  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  unique 


command  over  these  afflicted  persons  and  over  the 
alien  power  that  possessed  them.  He  was  able  to 
restore  the  lost  self-control  and  also  to  deal  with 
the  disease  which  was  commonly  the  jDhysical  basis 
of  the  mental  derangement.  The  latter  portion  of 
the  process  is  akin  to  our  Lord's  healing  of  bodily 
diseases  (see  Cures)  ;  but  the  action  of  Jesus  is 
upon  the  body  through  the  mind,  and  upon  the 
mental  or  psychical  directly.  Mental  physicians 
who  treat  lunacy  from  the  physical  side  yet  fully 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  psychical,  and  the 
possibility  and  actuality  of  alleviation  being 
brought  by  action  upon  that  side  of  the  ailment. 
'  The  action  of  "  mind  on  mind  "  in  healthy  brains 
is  direct,  intense,  and  most  subtle.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  the  brain  is  disordered,  and  hence 
in  psychiatry  mental  therapeutics  are  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  treatment'  (Clouston).  Such 
facts  are  truly  illuminative  of  the  action  of  Jesus, 
and  we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  His  restor- 
ing power  to  a  master-influence  which,  while  it 
transcends  all  that  is  known  of  the  human,  yet 
is  not  on  a  totally  different  plane.  In  Jesus  the 
power  of  mind  was  at  its  fullest  and  finest  by 
reason  of  :  ( 1 )  His  intense  and  penetrating  sympathy 
with  mankind  ;  (2)  His  vigorous  will  to  bring  helji 
and  deliverance  to  all  human  sufferers ;  (3)  His 
continual  and  perfect  alliance  and  moral  union 
with  the  Divine  Power  in  Avhich  He  lived  and 
moved  and  had  His  being.  The  Divine  Will  can 
and  does  manifest  itself  in  every  human  unselfish- 
ness and  sympathy  and  generous  helpful  impulse, 
and  through  a  human  personality  healing  forces 
of  God  Himself  are  at  Avork  amidst  all  human 
distress  and  oppression.  And  in  our  Lord  that 
Divine  healing  might  find  full  scope  and  un- 
hindered freedom  of  activity,  so  that  the  Name 
of  Jesus  was  a  healing,  restoring,  life-giving  Name, 
even  empowering  feeble  disciples  to  cast  out  devils 
(see  art.  Miracles,  c). 

The  method  of  Jesus  clearly  suggests  the  exer- 
cise of  a  Holy  Divinely-informed  Will  and  Person- 
ality upon  other  wills  and  personalities.  The 
features  which  most  impressed  those  who  wit- 
nessed His  action  were  the  rebuke,  the  command, 
the  authority  which  claimed  and  obtained  unhesi- 
tating homage  and  obedience  (Mk  P^"^',  Lk  9'''"'*^), 
inevitably  reminding  them  of  '  the  majesty  of  God.' 
Especially  does  His  dealing  with  the  Gerasene 
lunatic  indicate  His  secret.  He  goes  direct  to 
the  lost  self-control,  seeks  to  recover  the  sub- 
merged personality,  and  to  remove  that  self- 
identification  with  the  evil  power.  He  endeavours 
to  awaken  the  man  to  the  true  sense  of  liis  OAvn 
individuality  and  to  set  it  free  from  an  alien 
domination.  '  What  is  thy  name  ? '  He  asks.  By 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  man  He  would 
break  up  that  terrible  sympathy  and  alliance 
which  caused  the  victim  to  say,  'We  are  many.' 
(The  suggestion  of  Sclimiedel  that  in  asking  this 
question  Jesus  was,  like  a  modern  alienist,  seeking 
to  discover  the  delusions  of  the  patient,  amounts 
to  an  anachi'onism).  And  the  unique  Personality 
of  Jesus  had  the  power  to  evoke,  and  give  once 
again  its  commanding  controlling  place  to,  this 
essential  energy  of  the  man. 

Modern  treatment  of  the  insane  bears  a  most 
suggestive  likeness  to  the  method  of  Jesus.  By 
cheerful  surroundings,  by  healthful  labour,  by 
the  encouragement  of  all  existing  faculty  in  the 
patient,  by  amusement  and  music  and  religious 
exercises,  and  not  least  by  human  sympathy,  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  conserve  every  vestige  of 
self-possession,  to  keep  alive  and  to  develop  all 
available  capacity.  The  constant  effort  is  to 
penetrate  through  all  physical  and  psychical  dis- 
abilities to  the  real  and  effective  personality.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  medical  skill  and  investi- 
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gation  into  causes  and  remedies  of  this  distress- 
ing malady  are  yet  in  their  preliminary  stages,  and 
the  progress  of  the  years  may  be  followed  with 
the  utmost  hopefulness  because  in  all  such  investi- 
gation the  Divine  Spirit  energizes. 

Literature.  —  Griesinger,  Mental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics (tr.),  1867  ;  D.  Hack  Tuke,  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  2  vols.  1892 ;  Bucknill-Tuke,  Mammal  of  Psychologi- 
cal Medicine,  1874 ;  Maudsley,  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
Mind,  2  vols.  1879 ;  Olouston,  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental 
Disease  6,  1904  ;  Macpherson,  Mental  Affections,  1899 ;  Traite  de 
Pathologie  Mentale,  by  various  writers,  ed.  Ballet,  Paris,  1903 ; 
Kraepelin,  Clinical  Psychiatry  (Ir.),  1904.  On  Biblical  aspects  of 
the  question,  consult  artt.  on  '  Medicine,' '  Satan,' '  Demonology,' 
'  Exorcism,'  etc.,  in  Hastings'  £>B  ;  also  kindred  artt.  in  Encyc. 
Bibl.  ;  R.  Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible,  1887;  Menzies  Alex- 
ander, Demonic  Possessio7i,  1902  [brings  together  most  valuable 
data  for  the  discussion  of  the  whole  question].  See  also  Litera- 
ture at  end  of  artt.  Miracles  and  Cures,  and  chapter  on 
'  Demoniacs '  in  The  Finger  of  God,  b}'  the  present  writer. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
LUST.— The  noun  'lust'  (iTrtdv/jLla)  occurs  only 
twice  in  EV  of  Gospels  (Mk  4^^  Jn  8«),  and  the 
verb  'to  lust'  {iinevixiw)  only  once  (Mt  5-^).  Both 
noun  and  verb,  however,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  modern  usage,  '  lust '  is 
confined  to  sexual  desire  ;  but,  when  the  AV  was 
made,  the  word  had  a  much  greater  elasticity  of 
meaning,  corresponding  in  this  resjsect  to  iiridvfx.la 
and  iTTLdvfiio}.  In  NT,  as  in  classical  Gr.,  these 
Avords  properly  denote  strong  desire  whether  good 
or  bad,  then  evil  desire  in  particular,  and  finally 
sexual  desire  specifically.  Even  in  the  Gospels  we 
find  illustrations  of  these  varying  connotations  of 
both  the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  terms.  When  our  Lord 
says  of  His  desire  to  eat  of  His  last  Passover 
eirievfjiiq.  €iveevfi.-nca  (Lk  22i«),  He  simply  expresses  a 
deep  longing.  When  He  speaks  of  the  seed  of  the 
word  being  choked  by  the  lusts  (iin0vij.lai)  of  other 
things  (Mk  i^^),  these  lusts  are  desires  not  neces- 
sarily evil,  though  the  taint  of  evil  is  beginning 
to  enter,  because,  while  in  themselves  they  may  be 
harmless,  these  desires  are  allowed  to  hinder  the 
operation  of  the  word.  When  He  says  to  the 
Jewish  leaders,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  {^Tndvfiias)  of  your  father  it  is  your 
will  to  do,'  both  '  lust '  and  einevfj.ia  have  passed  into 
a  distinctly  bad  meaning.  And  in  Mt  5"*  the  Gr.  and 
the  Eng.  word  are  alike  equivalent  to  lascivious 
desire.    See  also  art.  Desire,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

Very  little  is  said  explicitly  about  lust  in  the 
Gospels,  because  little  is  needed.  Lust_  is  not 
to  be  dallied  with  or  compromised  with  ;  it  is  to 
be  totally  and  continually  shunned  and  avoided. 
Inward  liist  is  as  heinous  as  outward  adultery  to 
the  eye  of  God,  which  views  alike  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  man  (Mt  5^8).*  The  lustful  eye  will 
make  the  whole  body  full  of  darkness  (Mt  6-^). 
The  single  eye  and  mind  are  free  from  lustful 
fancies  and  thoughts  (Lk  11=^).  The  honest  and 
good  heart  brings  forth  only  good  fruit  (Lk  S^^). 
Either  the  heart  must  be  pure,  and  its  fruit  pure  ; 
or  else  impure,  and  its  fruit  impure  (Mt  12^). 
Adulteries,  covetings,  lasciviousness, — ^these  defile 
a  man  (Mk  7"-).  And  lust,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
unholy.  Hence  Christ's  Holy  Spirit  is  opposite  to, 
and  inconsistent  with,  the  lustful  demon  which 
makes  its  foul  abode  in  the  neglected  heart  of  the 
careless  or  heedless  or  wanton.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  iniquity  and  abandonment  to  which  such 
evil  possession  or  corruption  may  drag  the  blinded, 
besotted  soul  intent  upon  brutish  delights  never 
realized.  Herod's  course  was  impeded  only  a  little 
by  the  rebuke  of  a  John  Baptist  (Mk  &^).  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters  (Lk  16^^) ;  and  he  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin  (Jn  S^-*). 

W.  B.  Frankland  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
LYSANIAS.— This  name  is  given  by  St.   Luke 
(3^)  among  those  who  ruled  in  the  various  parts  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  at  the  time  when  John  the 

*  See  discussion  of  this  passage  in  art.  Adultert. 


Baptist  entered  upon  his  public  work.  The  name 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  NT.  A  Lysanias  is 
mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  (xlix.  32)  as  having  been 
made  king  of  Iturasa  by  Mark  Antony  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  him.  This  same  Lysanias 
is  also  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  iv.  1),  who 
adds  that  Antony  was  moved  to  the  step  of  put- 
ting Lysanias  to  death  by  Cleopatra,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  conspired  against  her  Avith  the  Par- 
thians.  The  same  Lysanias  and  his  connexion 
with  the  Parthians  are  alluded  to  also  elsewhere 
by  Josephus  (BJ  I.  xiii.  1  ;  Ant.  XIV.  xiii.  3). 
The  data  agree  in  making  him  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
and  locating  his  reign  between  B.C.  40  and  36.  A 
Lysanias  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephus  in  Ant. 
XVIII.  vi.  10  and  XX.  vii.  1.  In  both  of  these 
passages  the  territory  over  which  he  ruled  is 
designated  a  tetrarchy  (cf.  BJ  il.  xi.  5,  xii.  8  ; 
Ant.  XIX.  V.  1). 

The  question  raised  by  these  data  is.  Does 
Josephus  know  two  men  of  the  name  or  one  ?  If 
he  knows  two,  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  is  evi- 
dently the  second,  and  no  further  difficulty  exists. 
If,  how'ever,  he  has  the  same  man  in  mind  through- 
out, the  question  next  emerging  is  as  to  whether 
St.  Liike  knew  and  alluded  to  another  and  younger 
Lysanias,  or  erroneously  identified  the  only  ruler 
of  that  name  with  the  times  of  the  public  appear- 
ance of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  view,  it  is  alleged  that  Josephus  never 
gives  any  intimation  of  a  difference  between  the 
two  men  of  the  name,  and  in  fact  does  not  at 
first  reading  seem  to  know  two.  His  readers  were 
bound,  it  is  argued,  to  suppose  that  the  Lysanias 
who  was  executed  in  B.C.  36  is  meant  wherever  the 
name  is  used.  St.  Luke  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  but  did  not  use  them  with 
accuracy,  and  an  error  is  quite  probable.  He 
makes  an  error  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  realm 
of  Philip,  Ituraea.  It  is  not  held  that  an  error 
can  be  demonstrated  in  his  statement  regarding 
Lysanias,  but  the  probability  is  said  to  be  for 
such  an  error,  and  the  grounds  for  believing  in  a 
second  Lysanias  are  regarded  as  unsatisfying. 
This  view  was  propounded  by  Strauss,  and  has 
been  supported  by  Keim,  Krenkel,  and  Schmiedel. 
Per  contra,  that  there  were  two  men  of  the 
name  is  argued  from  various  considerations.  (1) 
Though  Josephus  does  not  explicitly  say  that  he 
is  speaking  of  two  distinct  persons,  his  descriptions 
imply  such  a  distinction.  Lysanias  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  was  not  a  tetrarch,  but  bore  the  title  of 
king  (so  he  is  also  called  by  Dio  Cassius).  (2)_The 
limits  of  the  territories  over  which  the  Lysaniases 
of  Josephus  ruled  are  difi'erent.  The  elder  Lysanias 
inherited  from  his  father  a  kingdom  including 
Chalkis  on  the  Lebanon.  This  was  not,  however, 
included  in  the  realm  of  the  tetrarch  Lysanias.  (3) 
Abila  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the  tetrarch, 
but  not  with  that  of  the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (4) 
During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  or  at  least  50  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Lysanias,  a  certain 
Nymphseus  built  a  road  and  erected  a  temple,  and 
left  an  account  of  these  acts  in  an  extant  inscrip- 
tion [GIG  4521).  In  this  inscription  he  calls  him- 
self '  a  freedman  of  Lysanias.'  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  the  freedman  of  the  son 
of  Ptolemy.  He  must  be  regarded  as  living  under 
the  tetrarch.  (5)  Another  inscription  at  Heliopolis, 
whose  Z«c(/«rt;  have  been  filled  out  by  Kenan,  renders 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  ruler  bearing  the  name  in  question.  (6)  A 
coin  discovered  by  Pococke  at  Nebhi-Abel  (Abila) 
bears  the  superscription  Kvaaviov  rerpapx.  Kal  dpxif- 
p^ws.  But  as  Dio  calls  the  first  Lysanias  a  king, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  lower  title  of 
tetrarch  should  appear  on  his  own  coin.  In  that 
case    the    coin    must    have   been    struck   by   the 
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second  Lysanias.  (7)  Finally,  an  inscription  (CIG 
4523)  informs  iis  that  Lysanias  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
left  children  behind  him.  It  is  probable  that  the 
names  Lysanias  and  Zenodorus  were  dynastic 
names,  and  that  the  second  Lysanias  was  given 
the  name  of  him  who  was  put  to  death  in  36. 
This  is  the  view  supported  by  S.  Davidson, 
Wieseler,  Renan,  Schiirer,  Plummer,  and  others. 

An  earlier  effort  to  establish  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  St.  Luke's  statement  regarding  Lysanias  was 
made  by  Paulus  [Com.  i.  1)  through  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  TerpapxovvTos  should  be  erased  from 
St.  Luke's  text,  or  that  it  should  be  connected 
with  ^Lkiwirov,  making  Philip  the  '  tetrarch  of 
Itursea,  Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lys 


i.e.  of  that  province  of  Mhich  Lysanias  had  been 
tetrarch  in  his  day.  But  this  has  always  been 
considered  an  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  the 
text,  resorted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  historical  precision  of  the  Evangelist,  and  has 
not  found  much  favour  in  any  quarter. 

LiTERATt'RE.  —  Strauss,  Lehen  Jesii,  1835,  pp.  310-313  ;  S. 
Davidson,  Intr.  to  XT,  i.  pp.  214-221 ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Synop. 
d.  vier  Evang.  1843,  pp.  174-183,  Beitr.  z.  Wilrdigung  der 
Evang.  1869,  pp.  194-204;  Herzog  -  Plitt,  PRE^,  1877,  art. 
'  Abilene  '  ;  Renan,  Mem.  de  I' A  cad.  d  Inscr.  26.  6,  1870,  pp. 
49-84  ;  Keim,  Gesch.  Jesu  von  Nazara,  i.  618,  ii.  384  ;  Krenkel, 
Jos.  u.  Lucas,  1894,  pp.  95-98  ;  Schiirer,  GJV  3,  1901,  i.  pp. 
716-720  [HJP  I.  ii.  335]  ;  Plummer,  Com.  on  St.  Ltike,  1900,  p. 
84  ;  Schmiedel,  Ency.  Bibl.  art.  'Lysanias.' 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
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MAATH. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  S^s). 

MACHiERUS.— A  fortress  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  Avhich,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
XVIII.  v.  2),  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Antipas  (^It  14""^-,  Mk 
gi7-29^  Lk  3^^).  It  had  been  originally  fortified  by 
Alexander  Jannseus  (Jos.  BJ  Vll.  vi.  2),  and  after- 
wards de.stroyed  by  Gabinius  [ih.  I.  viii.  5  ;  A7it. 
XIV.  v.  4).  It  was  restored  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  used  it  as  a  residence  [BJ  Vll.  vi.  1,  2.).  On 
his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antipas,  as 
it  lay  in  the  Persean  portion  of  his  tetrarchy.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  it  was  occupied  by 
a  Itoman  garrison,  which  %yas  constrained  to 
abandon  it  in  A.D.  66  (ib.  II.  xviii.  6).  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  recaptured,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Lucilius  Bassus 
{ib.  VII.  vi.  4).  The  ruins,  called  Mkawr,  on  a 
projecting  height  near  the  Dead  Sea  on  its 
eastern  side,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
fortress. 

LiTERATfRE. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Machserus,'  and  the  Lit. 
there  cited  ;  to  wh.  add  PREi  ix.  326  f. 

James  Patrick. 

MADNESS. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
OT  ideas  about  madness  should  differ  so  much  from 
those  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  OT  madness  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  spirit  from  God  (1  S  16^^  18^°),  in 
the  Gospels  to  a  demon  ;  in  the  OT  it  is  conceived 
of  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  '  spirit  of 
prophecy '  (which  likewi.se  came  from  God) ;  this  is 
clear  from  .such  passages  as  1  S  10^-  ^"''^  19^^-  ^•',  Hos 
9'',  2  K  9",  Jer  29-^ ;  there  is  no  sign  of  this  in  the 
Gospels.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  belief 
that  madness  was  a  sign  of  the  indwelling  of  a 
spirit  from  God  that  a  madman  was  looked  upon 
(in  the  OT)  as,  in  some  sense,  sacred  ;  f  in  the 
Gospels  the  reverse  of  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  if 
one  regards  the  demoniac  described  in  Lk  8-®"^^  as  a 
madman  [see  Demon]. 

There  are  very  few  references  to  madness  in  the 
Gospels  ;  in  Lk  6"  the  word  iivoia  is  used  (the  RVm 
renders  it  'foolishness'),  its  meaning  is  certainly 
nearer  to  '  foolishness '  than  to  the  modern  notion 
of  madness;  perhaps  its  meaning  is  best  expressed 
by  the  (iierman  ansser  sich,  lit.  '  outside  of  oneself,' 
resulting  in  a  temporary  loss  of  mental  balance  ; 
in  2  Ti  3^  the  same  word  is  translated  '  folly,'  which, 
taken  with  the  words  'corrupted  in  mind'  in  tiie 
preceding  verse,  brings  out  the  sen.se  more  fully. 
Another  expression,  used  in  Mt  4-^  17^^,  is  creX??- 

*  See,  however,  Ac  IGiBf-. 

t  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East. 


i>id^€(T6ai  'to  be  lunatic,'  or  'moonstruck,'*  but 
from  the  context  in  the  second  passage  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  epilepsy.  Neither  of 
these  expressions  answers  to  modern  ideas  of  mad- 
ness. There  is,  however,  one  other  word  (txalveadai, 
Jn  10-")  which  seems  to  correspond  with  what  would 
be  understood  by  madness  nowadays,  viz.  to  be 
bereft  of  reason  ;  in  the  passage  in  question  it  is 
certainly  used  in  this  sense  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  /j-aiveadai  is  connected 
with  fiavTeveaduL,  Avhich  implies  possession  by  some 
supernatural  being,  t  The  same  word,  as  well  as 
fjiavla,  is  used  in  Ac  26-''-  ~^,  where  dXrjdeia  and  (7w(f)po- 
ffiivT)  are  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  which  confirms 
the  meaning  implied  in  Jn  10-".J  [See,  further. 
Demon,  Lunatic]. 

On  tM'o  occasions  in  the  Gospels  we  find  madness 
or  insanity  definitely  attributed  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self. Once  by  His  own  friends,  among  whom, 
apparentl}^.  His  mother  and  brethren  were  included 
(Mk  3-\  cf.  v.^i).  We  read  that  '  they  went  out  to 
lay  hold  on  him  :  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  him- 
self' {e^^cTTT)).  Commentators  are  for  the  most  part 
agreed  that  in  this  passage  i^eari]  denotes  insanity, 
or  at  least  a  mental  excitement  bordering  upon  it 
(cf.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul,  2  Co  5'^). 
The  other  occasion  is  that  already  referred  to, 
when,  according  to  St.  John,  certain  of  '  the  Jews ' 
said  of  Jesus,  '  He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad ' 
(dai/j,6vLov  ^x^'  '*■<*'  iJ-o-'i-verai.,  Jn  10"-").  In  this  case 
the  madness  is  evidently  ascribed  to  Satanic 
possession,  and  is  not  regarded  merely  as  a  de- 
rangement due  to  overwork  and  excitement.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  /jLaivofiai  is  applied 
to  St.  Paul  in  a  less  offensive  way  (/J-aivrj,  Ac  26-^) 
by  Festus.  AV  renders,  'Thou  art  beside  thyself,' 
which  RV  consistently  changes  into,  '  Thou  art 
mad,'  to  correspond  with  '  I  am  not  mad  {ov 
fiaivofiai),  most  excellent  Festus,'  in  the  next 
verse.  The  charge  of  madness  brought  against 
Jesus  is  characteristic  and  significant,  and  has 
many  parallels  in  the  history  of  Christ's  followers 
in  the  early  (cf.  Ac  2^^  as  well  as  26--'-  •^,  2  Co  S^^) 
and  in  the  later  Church.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  the  natural   man  to  receive  the 

*  Macalister  (in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  328*)  quotes  Mcary,  who 
says  of  the  brain  that  '  it  mouetli  and  followeth  the  mouing-  of 
the  Moone  :  for  in  the  waxing  of  the  Moone,  the  Brayne  fol- 
loweth upwardes  :  and  in  the  wane  of  the  Moone  the  Brayne 
discendeth  downwardes,  and  vanishes  in  substance  of  vertue 
.  .  .';  according  to  the  Jewish  conception,  which  connects 
epilepsy  with  demoniacal  possession  (Mt  1718),  the  light  of  the 
moon  drove  demons  awav.     [See  Demos). 

t  See  Trench,  Synoni/ms  of  the  ATH,  pp.  21,  22,  cf.  Ac  161618. 

t  A  somewhat  similar  meaning  belongs  to  ^apa^potav  in  2  Co 
1123  and  Ta.p<x.(fpoy,x  in  2  P  21«. 
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things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  Co  2'^ ;  cf.  Jn  W^ 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

MAGDALA. — The  word  '  Magdala  '  occurs  once 
only  in  the  TR  of  the  NT  (Mt  15''^).  In  B  and  h? 
the  reading  is  'Magadan.'  This  reading  is  fol- 
lowed by  Tisch.,  Alford,  WH,  and  is  adopted  in 
the  RV.  In  the  parallel  narrative  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  (8^")  the  place  to  which  Christ  came  is 
designated  as  '  the  parts  oi Dalmanutha  '  (wh.  see). 
These  names  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district, 
but  not  necessarily  to  the  same  place.  They  seem 
to  have  been  in  sucli  proximity,  however,  that 
the  adjacent  district  might  be  named  from  either. 
With  respect  to  their  location,  various  sites  on  the 
south  and  south-east  border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
have  been  suggested,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  There  is  no  site  in  this 
locality  whose  name  bears  any  resemblance  to 
Magadan  ;  and  the  only  place  which  suggests  a 
resemblance  to  Dalmanutha  is  a  village  known  as 
ecl-Delhcmiych,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jarniuk 
river.  Apart  from  the  name  there  is  nothing  else 
in  or  about  the  place  to  justify  its  identification 
with  the  town  to  which  St.  Mark  refers  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Caspar!  and  Edersheim  would 
place  Magadan  within  the  limits  of  the  Decapolis, 
but  do  not  assign  it  to  any  definite  location.  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald  that  its  site  is  identical  with 
Megiddo,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Esdraelon 
plain,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  and  aijparently  rests  upon  a  very  slender 
foundation. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  information  attainable 
at  the  present  time,  the  probabilities  strongly 
favour  the  view,  which  has  long  been  held  by 
eminent  writers  and  explorers,  that  the  district  in 
which  these  places  were  located  was  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  that  Magadan 
represents  the  village  now  known  as  cl-Mcjclcl, 
the  traditional  site  of  the  town  of  ]\Iary  Magdalene. 
While  the  words  in  their  present  form  are  not 
identical,  they  may  be  regarded  as  variations  of 
the  same  name.  Stanley's  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
note  in  this  connexion  :  '  It  may  be  observed  that, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  159)  turns  Megiddo  into  Mag- 
dalum,  so  some  MSS  in  iNIt  15-^-'  turn  Magdala 
into  Magadan'  [SP  451,  note  1).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  by  another  writer,  as  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  substitution  of  one  name  for  the 
other,  '  that  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  the 
name  and  possil)ly  also  the  position  of  Magadan' 
(art.  'Magdala'  in  Smith's  DB  ii.  p.  1734).  On 
the  sui)i30sition  that  ^lagadan  was  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  el-Mcjdel,  the  probable  location  of 
Dalmanutha  is  at  or  near  ' Ain  el-Baridch,  where 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village  have  been  traced 
and  described  by  Porter,  Tristram,  and  other 
explorers.  This  site  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
el-Mejdel.  An  incidental  testimony  in  support  of 
this  identification  is  given  by  Rabbi  Sclnvarz,  who 
asserts  that  the  cave  of  Teliman  or  Talmanutha 
was  m  the  clitt's  which  overlooked  the  sea  behind 
the  site  of  el-Mejdel.  In  the  same  connexion  he 
identifies  Migdal  {Mcjdel)  with  Magdala  (p.  189). 
To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  Magdala  was  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Tiberias 
(Otho,  Lex  Rdhh.  353).  In  the  travels  of  Willibald 
(A.D.  722),  '  Magdalum '  is  located  between  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Quaresmius 
(17th  cent.),  Mejdel  is  mentioned  as  identical  with 
the  Magdala  of  Scripture  (ii.  866). 

The  generally  accepted  view  that  the  descriptive 
surname  of  Mary  —  '  Magdalene '  —  used  several 
times  in  the  NT,  and  by  all  the  Evangelists,  was 
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derived  from  her  home  or  birthplace,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Edersheim,  who  asserts  that 
several  Rabbis  are  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  as 
'  Magdalene  '  or  residents  of  Magdala.  From  the 
same  source  he  gathers  the  statements  that  Mag- 
dala, which  was  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  from 
Tiberias,  was  celebrated  for  its  dye-works  and  its 
manufactories  of  fine  woollen  textures,  of  which 
eighty  are  mentioned.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
wealth,  its  moral  corruption,  and  for  its  traffic  in 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  for  purifications.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Lightfoot,  that  the  name  meant 
'curler  of  hair,'  is  rejected  by  Edersheim,  who 
regards  it  as  founded  ujjon  a  misapprehension 
{Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  i. 
p.  571). 

Magdala  is  favourably  situated  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  It  is  three  miles 
north  of  Tiberias,  and  almost  the  same  distance 
south  of  Khan  Minyeh.  Before  it  lies  the  north- 
Avard  expanse  of  the  Plain  and  the  Lake  ;  behind 
it  rises  a  dark  background  of  beetling  clifl's,  broken 
in  one  section  by  the  deeply- cleft  gorge  of  the  Wady 
Hamam  (Valley  of  Doves).  Its  precipitous  sides 
are  honeycombed  with  caves,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  the  refuge  of  I'obljers  and  outlaws. 
Mt.  ^lattin,  the  traditional  mountain  of  tlie  Beati- 
tudes, is  a  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  plateau  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  wady.  Through  this  natural 
passage-way  the  caravan  route  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
road  to  Khan  Minyeh,  and  thence  northward  over 
the  hills  of  Naphtali.  A  perennial  stream,  which 
waters  the  southern  portion  of  the  Plain,  finds  its 
way  to  the  Lake  a  snort  distance  north  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Mejdel,  which  has  little  in  itself  to  commend 
or  distinguish  it,  is  the  only  place  of  permanent 
habitation  in  the  once  densely  populated  '  land  of 
Gennesaret.'  It  consists  of  twenty  or  more  low, 
fiat-roofed,  grass-covered  hovels,  built  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  dried  mud,  shells,  and  pebbles. 
Its  degenerate  inhabitants  are  the  only  resident 
farmers  of  the  Plain,  and  go  out  from  the  town  to 
cultivate  a  few  patches  of  cleared  ground  in  favour- 
able locations.  Near  the  centre  of  the  village  a 
palm-tree  rises  conspicuously  above  the  objects 
around  it,  and  a  few  thickly  set  thorn-trees  on 
the  outskirts  afford  a  grateful  shade  to  the  loungers 
of  the  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  watch- 
tower  on  the  north  border  of  the  town  is  a  present 
suggestion  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  Mejdel  or 
its  Greek  form  Migdol.  It  is  possible  also  that 
Migdal-el  (Jos  19^*)  stands  for  the  same  place.  The 
tower  gives  evidence  of  a  date  of  construction  com- 
paratively modern,  but  it  is  doubtless  the  successor 
of  an  older  outlook  or  watch-tower,  which  com- 
manded the  gateway  to  the  southern  section  of 
the  Gennesaret  plain.  The  remains  of  substruc- 
tions of  a  substantial  character,  hidden  beneath 
the  earth  and  its  dense  covering  of  undergrowth, 
aftbrd  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
site. 

Literature.  —  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  571-572  ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp. 
337-338 ;  Tristram,  Holy  Land,  p.  253  ;  Tliomson,  Land  and 
Book,  'Central Pal.' p.  394;  Smith's 7)B vol.  ii.  p.  1734  ;  Robinson, 
BRP  ii.  397  ;  Ewing,  art.  '  Magadan,'  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  also  art. 
'  Dalmanutha '  ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Si/ria,  p.  255. 

Robert  L.  Stewart. 
MAGDALENE.— See  preceding  art.,  and  Mary, 
No.  2. 

MAGI  {/j-dyoi,  AV  and  RV  'wise  men').— The 

only  reference  to  Magi  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in 
jNIt  2,  where  we  have  the  well-known  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  Oriental  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus. 
The  following  article  will  deal  with  (1)  certain  diffi- 
culties in  the  narrative,  (2)  the  historical  value  of 


the  narrative,  (3)  the  legendary  additions  to  the 
narrative. 

1.  The  difficulties  are  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
vague  and  indehnite  character  of  the  record.  The 
first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  What  class  of 
people  had  the  Evangelist  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  the  term  fidyoi  ?  Now,  according  to  Herodotus 
(i.  101),  the  Magi  were  a  Median  tribe  which  in 
the  time  of  Gaumata,  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  substitute  3Iedian  for  Per- 
sian rule  [ib.  iii.  61  ft".;  Ctesias,  Pers.  41  (10)  fl'.; 
Justin,  i.  9,  10  ;  Agathias,  ii.  26).  Through  the 
failure  of  this  revolt  the  Magi  lost  all  political 
importance,  but  they  were  influential  as  the 
jniestly  caste  (Herod,  i.  132  ;  Anim.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6  ;  cf.  the  Levites  among  the  Hebrews,  SBE  iv. 
pp.  Ixii,  Ixiii),  and  as  religious  instructors  of  the 
Persian  kings  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41  ;  Philo,  de 
Special.  Leg.  18  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1).  The  intro- 
duction of  this  iSIagian  priesthood  is  ascribed  to 
Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  1.  23)  ;  and  classical  Avriters 
conversant  with  Persian  att'airs  use  thcAvord  magus 
as  synonymous  with  '  priest '  (Apul.  AjmI.  i.  25,  26  ; 
cf.  Strabo,  pp.  732,  733  ;  Philo,  Quod  omn.  proh. 
lib.  11;  DioChrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449,  49,  p.  538; 
Diog.  Laert.  jOi-oa'?n.  6;  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  iv. 
16 ;  and  the  lexicons  of  Hesych.  and  Suidas). 
Darius  Hystaspis  made  jNIazdaism  the  religion  of 
the  Emjnre  (Behistun  inscr.,  and  Sayce,  Ancient 
Empires  of  the  East),  and  from  his  time,  at  any 
rate, — for  how  long  before,  if  at  all,  is  disputed, — 
the  Magi  are  identifled  with  the  Zoroastrian  wor- 
ship, and  are  represented  as  the  disci23les  of  Zoro- 
aster (Plato,  Alcib.  i.  122  ;  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Os. 
46,  47  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1  ;  Apul.  Apol.  26  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  prooem.  2  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Agathias, 
ii.  24 ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  14).  In  the  Avesta, 
however,  the  priests  are  called,  not  magi,  but 
athravans  ;  though  even  in  the  sacred  texts  the 
Avord  '  magi '  is  found  in  a  few  instances.  Finally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  these  Median  magi  are 
credited  with  skill  in  philosophy  (Strabo,  pp.  23, 
24  ;  Nicol.  Damasc./r.  66  ;  Diog.  la&ert.  prooem.  1), 
natural  science  (Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  lib.  11  ; 
Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  49,  p.  538),  and  medicine  (Pliny, 
HN  xxx.  1,  cf.  xxiv.  17).  They  are  also  described 
as  interpreters  of  dreams  (Herod,  i.  107,  120,  vii. 
19),  astrologers  (t6.  vii.  37;  Pliny,  HN  xxxvii.  9; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  soothsayers  and  diviners 
(Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41  ;  Strabo,  p.  762 ;  Pliny,  HN 
xxx.  2  •  Diog.  Laert.  procem.  7  ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist. 
ii.  17  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6). 

In  a  technical  sense,  then,  magi  denoted  the 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  class  in  the  Persian 
Empire.  But  in  the  LXX  Daniel  the  word  is  used 
to  render  the  Heb.  'ashshdphini,  AV  '  astrologers,' 
of  Babjdonia  (Dn  P"  2^-  ^'>-  "'^  4^  5^-  "•  ^l  Some 
would  explain  the  title  Rab-mag  in  Jer  39^-  ^'^  as= 
'  chief  magian,'  but  without  probability).  More- 
over, classical  writers  sometimes  confuse  the  words 
magi  and  Chaldcei  (Ctes.  Pers.  46  (15) ;  Justin,  xii. 
13).  The  latter  term,  liowever,  is  properly  used  in 
Daniel  (1*  2--  •»■  ^-  ^  4^  5'- 1')  and  by  classical  authori- 
ties (Herod,  i.  181,  183;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29-31)  to 
represent  a  class,  or  the  class,  of  Babylonian  priests 
or  learned  men  (Driver,  Daniel,  pp.  12-16),  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  astronomy,  astrology, 
and  soi'cery  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41,  de  Fato,  8,  9; 
Diod.  Sic.  li.  29-31  ;  Strabo,  p.  762  ;  Curtius,  v.  1  ; 
Apul.  Flor.  15  ;  Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.  6  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
•procem.  6  ;  cf.  Lenormant,  La  magie  chez  les  Chal- 
deens ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Reports  of  the  Magi- 
cians and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ; 
W.  L.  King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery  ; 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religions- 
geschichte  ;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria). 

Lastly,  tlie  words  magi  and  Chaldcei  came  to  be 


applied  not  only  to  the  members  of  <a  sacerdotal 
caste,  but  in  a  secondary  sense  to  all  those  who 
cultivated  magic  arts  (Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  387  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  27,  xii.  22,  59 ;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  94,  with 
Mayor's  note  ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449).  In 
Rabbinical  writers  this  bad  sense  is  predominant 
(Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  p,  210),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  jiassages  in  the  NT 
(otlier  than  ]\It  2)  in  which  magi  are  referred  to 
(Ac  89- 1'  Simon  Magus,  13"-  »  Elymas).  In  the 
LXX  the  Egyptian  conjuring  is  described  as  fjiayiKi] 
T^X^V  (Wis  17^).  And  Jerome  says  :  '  Consuetudo 
et  sermo  communis  magos  pro  maleficis  accepit ' 
(Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  2,  cf.  Isid.  Ety.  viii.  9). 

In  what  sense,  then,  did  the  author  of  Mt  2 
understand  the  term  ?  The  majority  of  the  Fathers 
affix  the  worst  interpretation,  and  lay  stress  on 
the  idea  that  magic  was  overthroAvn  by  the  advent 
of  Christ  (Ign.  Ephes.  19  ;  Justin  M.  Dial.  78  ; 
Tertull.  de  Idol.  9  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i,  60  ;  Max. 
Taur.  Ham.  21  ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  iv.  38,  Com.  in 
Matt.  1  ;  Aug.  Serm.  200,  §  3  ;  Theophylact,  in 
loc. ) ;  and  this  was  the  common  opinion  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (Abelard,  in  Epiph.  serm.  4 ; 
Aquinas,  Sumnia,  III.  xxxvi.  3).  But  the  con- 
sensus of  later  commentators  rejects  this  \aew. 
Tliere  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  reprobation  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is  alluding  to 
any  particular  class  of  magi.  He  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  the  term  in  the  general  sense  of 
siiges  from  the  East,  who  busied  themselves  with 
astronomy  (vv.^-  ''•  ®-  ^^)  and  perliaps  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  (v.'-).  There  is  certainly  no 
attempt  in  the  narrative  to  contrast  Christianity 
with  Zoroastrian  or  Babylonian  worship. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  further 
question  of  the  region  whence  the  Magi  are 
supposed  to  have  come.  Mt.  calls  them  simply 
fj-dyoL  cLTTo  a.vaTo\Q)v,  i.e.  '  Oriental  magi.'  The 
expression  is  quite  indefinite  (cf.  Mt  8"  24-^, 
Lk  13-®,  Rev  21'^).  Various  attempts  have  been 
made,  however,  to  identify  the  particular  part 
of  the  East  whence  the  Magi  may  have  come 
(Patritius,  de  Evang.  iii.  p.  315  fl".  ;  Sjjanheim, 
Dub.  Evang.  ii.  p.  291  fl".).  The  oldest  opinion  in- 
clines to  Arabia  (Justin  M.  Died.  77,  78  ;  Tertull. 
Jud.  9 ;  Epiphan.  Exp.  Fid.  8,  and  most  Roman 
commentators,  e.g.  Corn,  a  Lapide,  in  loc),  partly 
on  account  of  references  such  as  Ps  72'",  Is  60^, 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  gifts, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  close  intercourse  that  sub- 
sisted between  Arabia  and  Palestine  (Edersheim, 
i.  p.  203).  On  the  other  hand,  Arabia  is  to  the 
south  rather  than  the  east  of  Judsea  ^cf.  Mt  12-'- 
pa<ri\ia-(Ta  v6tov),  and  in  the  NT  it  is  usually  speci- 
fied by  its  geographical  name.  Otlier  places  sug- 
gested are  Persia  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  15 ; 
Chrysost.  in  Mt.  Horn.  6.  §  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  7.  §  5  ; 
Op.  Imp.  in  Mt.  2ap.  Chrysost.  vi. ;  Diodorus  Tars. 
ap.  Phot.  cod.  223  ;  Theophylact,  in  loc;  Juvencus, 
Evang.  Hist.  i.  276),  Chalda?a  (Max.  Taur.  Horn. 
21  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  58),  Parthia  (Wetstein,  in 
loc  ;  Hyde,  Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31),  and  Egypt 
(Moller,  Nctie  Ansichten).  But  the  language  of 
the  Evangelist  is  '  too  indefinite,  and  perhaps  in- 
tentionally too  indefinite,  to  justify  any  decision  ' 
(Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  4),  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  nature  of 
tlie  presents  (Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  266).  One 
thing  alone  seems  clear — the  Magi  were  heathen 
and  not  Jews  (see  references  in  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc. ). 
The  form  of  their  question  (Mt  2'-)  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this,  ajjart  from  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  which  represents  their  homage  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  world  (Aquinas,  Sumnia, 
III.  xxxvi.  8). 

The  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  is  roughly 


radicated  in  the  words,  '  we  have  seen  liis  star  in 
the  rising'  (e;'  rrj  dvaroXfi).  It  seems  clear  that 
they  Yvore  induced  to  make  the  jouniej'  by 
some  sidereal  appearance  ;  but  what  exactly  this 
appearance  was  is  not  conclusively  determined 
(,;ee  art.  Star).  From  this  phenomenon,  however, 
■\\-hatever  it  may  have  been,  the  Magi  inferred  the 
birth  of  a  Messiah-king  of  the  Jews.  AVe  cannot 
say  precisely  by  what  means  they  arrived  at  this 
inference.  It  is  unlikely,  for  chronological  and 
t)ther  reasons,  that  their  expectations  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Zoroastrian  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  Soshyos  {GBE  iv.  p.  xxxvii)  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  an  independent  tradition  of  Balaam's  pro- 
phecy (Nu  24''^)  had  been  preserved  by  their  an- 
cestors and  handed  down  to  them  (Origen,  c.  Csls. 
i.  60,  Horn,  hi  Xh/)i.  1.3.  7  ;  Op.  Ini}}.  in  Mt.  2  ap. 
Chrysost.  vi. )  ;  nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence 
that  there  was  at  this  time  among  the  nations  any 
widespread  expectation  of  the  advent  of  a  jNIessiah 
in  Palestine  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  13  and  Suet.  Vcsp.  4 
are  derived  from  Jos.  BJ  VI.  v.  4,  and  refer  to  the 
Flavian  dynasty).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  expecting  the  Messiah 
(Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  304  ;  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  p.  330),  and  a  Rabbinical  tradition, 
which  may  be  previous  to  Christ's  birth,  declared 
that  a  star  in  the  East  was  to  appear  two  years 
before  the  Messiah's  advent  (Edersheim,  i.  pp.  211, 
212  ;  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  p.  174  and 
references  ;  cf.  the  name  Bar-Cochba).  Hence  the 
source  whence  the  Magi  derived  their  inference 
that  a  king  of  the  Jews  was  born  may  well  have 
been  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora,  whose  tenets  would 
doubtless  be  known  to  the  wise  men  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  sojourned. 

The  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is  quite  un- 
certain. By  ancient  writers  it  was  usually  sup- 
posed that  they  arrived  at  Bethlehem  on  the  13th 
day  inclusive  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  i.e.  Jan.  6 
(Aiig.  Scrm.  203.  1).  Most  commentators,  how- 
ever, place  their  coming  after  Christ's  presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  ;  and  some,  as  an  inference  from 
Mt  2^^,  delay  it  till  Jesus  had  reached  or  nearly 
reached  His  second  year  (see  Patritius,  iii.  326  If. ; 
Spanheim,  ii.  p.  299  tf. ;  Ti'ench,  p.  109  ft". ;  Kamsay, 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bathlchcm?  pp.  215-220). 
Here  also  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  warrant 
a  definite  conclusion. 

2.  The  historical  value  of  the  narrative  has  been 
fre([ueiitly  impugned,  the  principal  objections  being 
as  follows.  Tlie  account  of  the  Magi  is  found  in 
the  First  Gospel  only,  and  is  not  corroborated  by 
either  Lk.  or  Joseplius  or  any  pagan  historian. 
(The  references  in  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  11,  and 
Chalcidius,  Tim.  7.  126,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in- 
dependent evidence).  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Mt.'s  narrative  can  be  harmonized  with 
tliat  of  Luke.  Many  of  the  details,  again,  are 
suspicious  ;  the  conduct  of  Herod,  as  here  repre- 
sented, seems  inexplicable  (Meyer,  in  loc. ).  Finally, 
the  story  in  general  is  vague,  and  on  a  priori 
grounds  may  even  be  held  to  be  improbable.  These 
objections  are  not  without  force.  Doubtless  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  absence  of  con- 
lirmatory  evidence,  and  the  argument  from  the 
silence  of  Joseplius  can  scarcely  be  sustained 
(Edersheim,  i.  pp.  214,  215;  Trench,  p.  102 tK). 
The  difficulties  in  connexion  with  Herod's  attitude 
have  also  been  overestimated  (Weiss,  i.  p.  269). 
Yet  the  divergence  between  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  though 
certainly  not  incapaWe  of  explanation  (Ellicott, 
Huls.  Led.  p.  70),  is  sufficiently  serious ;  and  tlie 
positive  e^'idence  for  the  trutli  of  the  narrative  is 
slender.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  denying  the  existence  in  the  narrative 
of  at  least  a  substra.tum  of  historical  fact,  though 
possibly  the  facts  have  been  treated  with  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  freedom.  Such  a  view,  at  any 
rate,  appears  to  account  for  the  story  better 
than    any   rationalistic    exijlanation    hitlierto   put 
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Of  these  attempted  explanations  the  most  important  may 
briefly  be  summarized,  (a)  Tlie  older  school  of  critics  souyiit 
for  tlie  basis  of  the  history  mainly  in  the  prophecies  of  the  ()T. 
Thus  Strauss  laid  great  stress  on  Nu  24l7,  while  Kehii  empha- 
sised Is  GU.  From  Uiese  and  other  prophetical  passag-es  (e.y. 
Is  9-  i-3  496-  ",  Ps  68-y-  ^l  72^0),  supplemented  possibly  by  Jewish 
or  pagan  tradition,  the  Evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  built 
up  his  story.  But  it  is  incredible  that  the  history  could  lia\e 
been  constructed  from  such  material,  or  that  such  a  lulilhnent 
could  have  been  deliberately  devised  for  prophecies  which  at 
the  time  were  understood  to  have  so  different  a  significance 
(Edersheim,  i.  p.  209).  Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  'the 
Evangelist  who  at  other  times  searches  zealously  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  OT  predictions,  nowhere  refers  in  this  narrative  to  one 
of  these  prophetical  passages,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen  '  (Weiss,  i.  p.  207).  (6)  A  different,  and  very  fanciful  ex- 
planation has  been  offered  bj'  W.  Soltau,  Usener,  and  others 
(Soltau,  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Usener  in  Encijc.  Bibl.  art. 
'  Nativity,'  cf.  his  lieligionsgeschichtliche  (Intersuchungen,  i. 
'  Das  Weihnachtsfest ').  According  to  this,  Mt.'s  account  is  the 
outcome  partly  of  tlie  operation  of  heathen  superstitious  ideas, 
partly  of  the  transformation  of  a  story  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius 
and  Plinj'.  Thus,  for  the  incident  of  the  star,  Soltau  appeals  to 
the  widespread  belief  that  such  portents  were  manifested  in 
connexion  with  the  birth  and  death  of  kings  and  heroes  (for 
instances  see  Wetstein,  in  loc;  Winer,  Biblisches  lieahvorter- 
bueh,  vol.  ii.  p.  013) ;  and,  for  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
Usener  refers  to  the  story  of  Marathus  concerning  the  birth  of 
Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  94).  The  visit  of  the  Magi  is  represented 
as  a  Christian  transformation  of  the  story  related  by  Dio  and 
Pliny  about  the  visit  of  Tiridates  and  his  Magians  to  Nero  (see 
the  passages  quoted  by  Soltau,  oj).  cit.  pp.  73,  74).  In  the  jear 
A.D.  66  the  Parthian  king  Tiridates,  the  Magus,  bringing  other 
Magi  with  him,  journeyed  to  Rome,  worshii^ped  Nero  as  the 
sun-god  Mithra,  and  afterwards  travelled  home  by  another  way 
through  the  cities  of  Asia.  Now  to  the  Christians  of  the  East 
Nero  was  Antichrist :  hence  it  is  argued  that  just  as,  in  the 
early  legends,  the  miraculous  events  of  Christ's  life  were  trans- 
ferred to  Antichrist,  so  the  story  of  being  w'orshipijed  by  Magi 
may  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antichrist  Nero  to  the 
Christ.  The  whole  narration  of  the  Magi,  then,  Soltau  dis 
misses  as  an  insertion  '  of  Hellenistic  origin  '  (op.  cit.  p.  49). 
But  he  does  not  explain  how  this  insertion  received  so  char- 
acteristic a  Jewish  form,  or  why  such  alien  elements  should 
have  '  crj'stallized  themselves  in  just  the  most  markedly 
Jewish  part  of  the  New  Testament,  while  they  are  passed 
over  in  silence  elsewhere'  (Interpreter,  Jan.  1906,  pp.  19.5- 
207).  On  the  whole  it  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  events 
recorded  actuallj'  took  place,  than  to  belie\e  the  far-fetched 
explanations  of  them  offered  by  Soltau  and  Usener.  (c)  Other 
critics,  again,  resort  to  a  mythological  solution,  and  regard 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  attendant  e\ents  as  '  not 
history,  but  pious  transformations  of  current  mythic  stories.' 
Reville  believes  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Milhraic  legend, 
though  he  admits  that  the  supposition  is  incapable  of  proof 
(Etudes  ptibliies  en  hoinmage  d  la  facxiUJ  de  thi>ologie  de 
Montauban,  190\,  p.  339  ff.).  Pfleiderer  and  Cheyne  maintain 
that  the  star,  the  worship  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Holy  Child  have  many  prototypes  in  tales  concerning 
heroes  of  old,  and  belong  to  a  pre-Christian  international  myth 
of  the  Redeemer  (Pfleiderer,  Early  Christian  Conception  of 
Christ ;  Cheyne,  Bible  Problems) ;  on  which  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  although  striking  parallels  can  undoubtedly  be 
produced,  yet  resemblances  do  not  necessarily  presuppose  an 
imitation,  (rf)  Another  suggestion  is  that  the  narrative  ex- 
hibits the  characteristic  features  of  Jewish  Midrash  or  Hag- 
gada,  and  is  governed  bj'  an  apologetic  purpose.  The  writer's 
object  is  to  show  that  the  prophecy  of  Dt  181''  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus,  and  he  endeavours  to  do  this  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  early  career  of  Moses  and  that  of  the  Christian 
Messiah  (see  the  Midrash  Rabbd  to  Exodus  in  the  section  which 
deals  with  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  ix.  2).  Jesus 
is  throughout  represented  as  the  antitype  of  Moses.  This  is 
the  underlving  motive  of  the  narrative,  to  which  may  be  added 
another  influential  idea,  viz.  the  desire  to  suggest  the  homage 
of  the  Gentile  world  (fJ.  H.  Box  in  rnterpreter,  loc.  cit.).  The 
simplicit.y  of  the  Gospel  storj',  however,  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  h3'pothesis. 

Allusion  may  here  be  made  to  the  theory  that 
the  history  of  the  Magi  was  added  to  the  Gospel 
as  late  as  the  year  A.D.  119.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  a  Syriac  document,  ascribed  to  Eusebius 
of  Cfesarea,  which  Avas  published  with  an  Eng. 
translation  by  W.  Wright  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
lAterature,  vols,  ix.,  x.,  1866,  from  a  6th  cent. 
British  Museiim  codex.  Add.  17,  142.  The  title  is, 
'  Concerning  the  star  ;  showing  how  and  through 
what  the  Magi  recognized  the  star,  and  that  Joseph 
did  not  take  Mary  as  his  wife.'  This  tractate 
relates  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  about  the  star 
was  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  Balak  to  the 


king  of  Assyria,  and  jjreserved  in  the  Assyrian 
archives.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  king  Pir  JSiiabour, 
the  star  apijeared,  and  the  Magi  were  sent  Avith  great 
pomp  to  do  homage  to  the  Messiah.  The  colophon 
at  the  end  states  :  '  And  in  the  year  430  ( =  A.D.  1 19), 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrianiis  Caesar  .  .  .  this  concern 
arose  in  (the  minds  of)  men  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Books ;  and  through  the  pains  of  the  great 
men  in  various  places  this  history  wiis  sought  for 
and  found  .and  written  in  the  tongue  of  those  who 
took  this  care.'  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment, however,  critics  are  not  agreed  (see  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Guardian,  April  29,  1903;  and,  on  the 
other  side.  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July  1904,  p. 
389).  The  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  '  the  Holy  Books '  refers,  not  to  the  OT  but  to 
the  n.arrative  in  Mt  2,  ah'eady,  therefore,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Gospel  in  A.D.  119;  and  that  the 
'  history '  is  not  ^It  2,  but  the  legend  about  the 
preservation  of  Balak's  letter  and  the  coming  of 
the  Magi  in  the  reign  of  Pir  Shabour. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
jjointed  out  that  the  story  of  the  Magi  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  other  Matthjean  narratives  of  the 
Infancy.  All  were  probably  drawn  from  some 
written  source,  Jewish-Christian  in  character,  and 
perhaps  originally  Aramaic  in  language.  The  value 
of  this  source  cannot  here  be  determined  (see  artt. 
Birth  of  Christ,  Matthew).  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  if  a  Palestinian  or  semi-Palestinian 
origin  of  the  narratives  can  be  sustained,  the 
hypothesis  of  direct  pagan  influence  in  their  forma- 
tion must  be  rejected. 

3.  Of  the  Icgendanj  accretions  to  the  story  of  the 
Magi,  the  following  deserve  notice.  From  the  6th 
cent.,  if  not  before  (Tert.  Marc.  iii.  13,  Jud.  9  are 
not  decisive),  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Magi 
were  kings.  This  belief  is  first  unambiguously 
stated  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  C.'esarius  of  Aries 
(Aug.  Opji.  V.  Append.  Scrm.  1.39.  3)  ;  and  it  pre- 
vailed universally  during  the  Middle  Ages  (cf. 
Paschasius,  Exjj.  in  Mt.  ii.  2).  Hence  the  festival 
of  Epiphany  received  the  name  Festum  Trium 
Regum.  The  idea  would,  of  course,  find  support  in 
such  passages  as  Ps  68-9-  ^i  72io,  Is  49'^-  '^  60^-  ^«- 1" ; 
but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  Evangelic 
narrative.  (For  discussions  see  Patritius,  iii.  p. 
320 ft".;  Spanlieim,  ii.  p.  273 ff.  ;  Barradius,  Com. 
ix.  c.  8). 

The  number  of  the  Magi  is  not  specified  in  the 
Gospel.  Eastern  tradition  fixed  it  at  twelve  (Op. 
Imp.  in  Mt.  2  ap.  Chrysost.  vi. ;  cf.  the  curious  MS 
fragment  quoted  in  Classical  studies  in  honour  of 
Henry  Drislcr,  p.  31 — 'Twelve  kings  set  out  from 
Persia  to  go  to  Jeru.salem,'  etc.),  or  thirteen  (Bar 
Bahlul  in  Hyde,  Rcl.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31).  But  in  the 
We.st  the  number  of  the  Magi  was  reckoned  at 
three  (Max.  Taur.  Hani.  17,  20;  Leo  M.  Ser7n.  31. 
§  1,  2  ;  34.  §  2),  jirobablj'  on  account  of  their  three- 
fold gift  (Abelard,  Scrm.  4  :  '  Quot  vero  isti  magi 
fuerint,  ex  numero  triune  oblationis  tres  eos  fuisse 
multi  suspicantur '),  though  allegorical  reasons 
were  also  found  (Patritius,  iii.  318  fi'.). 

The  familiar  names  of  the  Magi  —  Melchior, 
Gasjjar,  and  Balthasar — first  occur  in  Bede,  where 
also  is  given  a  reniJirkable  description  of  their 
persons,  derived  most  probably  from  some  early 
work  of  art.  '  Primus  fuisse  dicitnr  Melchior, 
senex  et  canus,  barba  prolixa  et  capillis  .  .  .  aurum 
obtulit  regi  Domino.  Secimdus  nomine  Caspar, 
iuvenis  imberbis,  rubicundus  .  .  .  thure,  quasi 
Deo  oblatione  digna,  Deum  honorabat.  Tertius 
fuscus,  integre  barbatus,  Balthasar  nomine  .  .  .  per 
myrrham  filium  hominis  moriturum  professus  est ' 
{Collect.  V.  541.  For  the  association  of  the  gifts 
with  the  several  Magi,  contrast  the  familiar  verse, 
'  Gaspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar 
aurum').     Other  names  are  found,  e.g.  Appellius, 


Amerius,  Damascus  :  Magalath,  Pangalath,  Sara- 
cen :  Ator,  Sator,  Peratoras,  etc.  (Patritius,  iii.  p. 
326  ;  Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  288,  289 ;  Hebenstreit,  de 
Magorum  nomine,  patria  et  statu  dissert.,  Jenoe, 
1709).  Hyde  quotes  thirteen  names,  among  which 
the  three  familiar  to  Western  tradition  do  not 
occur  [Rcl.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31). 

Symbolical  meanings  were  early  attached  to  the 
gifts.  Thus  Irenteus  says :  '  Matthseus  autem 
Magos  ab  Oriente  venientes  ait  .  .  .  per  ea  qua' 
obtulerunt  munera  ostendisse  quis  erat  qui  adora- 
batur  :  myrrham  quidem  quod  ipse  erat  qui  pro 
mortiili  humano  genere  moreretur  et  sepeliretur : 
auiam  vero  quoniam  rex,  cuius  regni  finis  non  est : 
thus  vero,  quoniam  Deus,  qui  et  notus  in  Judaea 
factus  est,  et  manifestus  eis  qui  non  quanebant 
eum '  [Hcer.  iii.  9.  2,  cf.  Max.  Taur.  Horn.  21  ;  Leo, 
Serm.  34.  3  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  60 ;  Ambros.  in  Lk. 
ii.  44  ;  [Aug.]  Serm.  139.  2;  Hilar.  Com.  in  Mt.  1  ; 
and  Christian  poets,  Juvencus,  Ev.  Hist.  i.  285  ; 
Prudent.  Cath.  xii.  69  ft".;  Sedulius,  Cann.  Pasch. 
ii.  96  ;  [Claudian]  Carm.  Append.  21).  Mediaeval 
tradition  invented  histories  for  these  gifts.  The 
gold  consisted  of  thirty  pennies,  which  had  once 
been  paid  by  Abraham  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  which  were  afterwards  given  to  Judas.  Some 
of  the  myrrh  is  said  to  have  been  administered  to 
Jesus  on  the  cross  {Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxviii, 
p.  433  ft'.). 

Miraculous  elements  were  increasinglj'  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  history 
was  gradually  amplitied.  Thus  the  star  is  alleged 
to  have  shone  with  surpassing  brilliance  (Ignat. 
Ephes.  19;  Lieo,  Serm.  31.  1  ;  Protevang.  Jacob.  21  ; 
and  pass,  quoted  in  Barradius,  Com.  ix.  9),  having 
the  sun,  moon,  and  other  stars  as  '  chorus '  to  it 
(Ignat.  loc.  cit.).  According  to  Eastern  tradition, 
there  was  in  the  star  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (Lightfoot,  Ap.  Path.  ii.  81),  or  of  a 
young  child  bearing  across  (Op.  Imp.  in  Matt.  2  ap. 
Chrysost.  vi.).  The  star  was  alleged  to  be  an 
angel  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.v.  daTrip) ;  and  according  to 
Greg,  of  Tours  it  was  still,  in  his  time,  to  be  seen 
in  a  well  at  Bethlehem  (Mirac.  i.  1).  Similarly  a 
mass  of  details  were  invented  about  tlie  Magi 
themselves,  their  journey,  and  their  later  life  and 
death.  Here  it  need  only  be  noticed  that  they  are 
reported  to  have  been  baptized  by  St.  Thomas. 
(A  full  account  of  the  Magi-legends  will  be  found 
in  Crombach's  monumental  monograph,  Primitice 
gentium  sive  historia  et  encotnium  SS.  Tritim 
Magorum.  See  also  the  epitome  in  the  Quarterly 
Revie^v,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  433  ft".,  of  the  mediaeval 
stories  collected  by  John  of  Hildesheim  ;  and  the 
Boll.  A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  i.  vi.  and  xi. ). 

The  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  East  in  the  4th  cent,  (according 
to  one  tradition,  by  St.  Helena  herself),  and  to  h.ave 
been  brought  to  Constantinople  and  deposited  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sofia.  When  Eustorgius  became 
bishop  of  Milan,  they  Avere  transferred  to  that 
city,  whence,  in  the  year  1162,  they  were  again 
removed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  Cologne  {Boll. 
A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  vi. ).  The  festival  of  Epijjhany 
(the  celebration  of  which  in  the  West  is  mentioned 
first  by  Anim.  Marc.  xxi.  2)  commemorated  origin- 
ally Christ's  manifestation  to  the  Magi,  together 
with  His  baptism,  His  miracle  at  Cana  (Max. 
Taur.  Ho7n.  29 ;  Isid.  de  Qf.  Eccl.  i.  27  ;  Abelard, 
Serm.  4),  and  the  miracle  oif  feeding  tlie  5000  ([Aug.] 
Append.  Serm.  36.  1).  But  soon  the  manifesta- 
tion to  the  Magi  became  in  the  West,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, yet  principally,  dwelt  upon  (see,  e.g., 
Leo's  Epiphany  Sermons) ;  and  the  common  Western 
synonym  for  Epiphany  was  Festum  Trium  Regum 
(Bingham,  Ant.  xx.  4;  DCA  i.  p.  617 ff.;  Bell. 
A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  vi.).  In  the  Middle  Ages  t!'e 
Magi  were  considered  the  patron  saints  of  tra\  - 
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ellers,  and  inns  were  called  after  them.  Their 
names  were  also  used  as  charms  to  cure  epilepsy 
and  snake-bite  (Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  289,  290).  See 
also  art.  Star. 

Literature. — Besides  the  books  referred  to  above,  see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  'Magi';  PRE'-),  vol.  viii.  art.  'Magier';  Encyc. 
Bibl.  art.  '  Nativity ' ;  Kraas,  RE,  vol.  ii.  art.  '  Magier ' ;  Moroni's 
Dizionario,  vol.  xli.  art.  'Magi'  ;  Hamburger's  RE,  art.  '  Zau- 
berei';  Smith's  DB,  artt.  'Magi,'  'Star';  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
artt.  Xi/Sccvo;,  f^ctyo; ;  Winer,  Biblisches  Realworterhuch,  vol.  ii. 
artt.  'Magier,'  'Stern  der  Weisen '  ;  Hone,  Everyday  Book, 
Jan.  6  ;  and  the  various  Comm.  on  Matthew.  An  English 
monograph  by  F.  W.  Upham,  The  Wise  Men,  is  of  little  value. 
The  discussions  of  Spauheim  and  Patritius  should  be  consulted, 
while  Crombach's  elaborate  study  is  a  treasury  of  curious 
information.  F.  HOMES   DUDDEN. 

MAGISTRATE.— This  English  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Gospels  (AV),  viz.  in  Lk  12"  and  ^'*, 
where  the  RV  gives  the  same  translation.  By  our 
use  of  the  word  we  usually  mean  one  entrusted 
with  the  duty  and  power  of  putting  laws  into 
force,  but  the  Greek  dpxt^"  (of  which  '  magistrate  ' 
is  the  translation  in  the  passages  before  us)  has  a 
wider  meaning,  and  may  denote  ruler,  captain, 
chief,  king.  In  the  Gospels,  &px<^''  (as  weU  as  the 
similar  word  i]yefiil}v)  occurs  frequently,  and  Avill 
be  referred  to  in  the  articles  Rule  and  Ruler. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  to  be  noticed  here 
our  Lord  prepares  His  disciples  for  the  persecutions 
that  await  them.  One  form  of  jiersecution  will  be 
arrest  and  accusation  before  magistrates.  In  such 
an  event,  however,  Christ's  followers  are  not  to 
concern  themselves  unduly  about  their  defence, 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  them  in  the  same 
hour  what  they  ought  to  say.  Their  presence 
before  the  magistrates  and  their  utterance  in 
such  a  situation  will  constitute  a  twofold  testi- 
mony— a  testimony  against  the  unbelief  and  in- 
justice of  their  accusers,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
magistrates  (Mk  13'^) — and  a  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  and  to  their  own  fidelity  (Lk 
21^^).  The  Lord's  prediction  and  promise  were 
alike  fulfilled.  Persecutions  did  ensue,  and  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  dignity  and 
wisdom  of  the  words  spoken  by  disciples  thus 
accused  before  magistrates,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
a  mouth  and  wisdom  unto  them  (Lk  21^^  ;  cf.  Ac 

This  policy  of  submissively  trusting  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  defence  is  not  to  be  taken  as  justifying 
Tolstoi's  theory  of  non-resistance.  But  our  Lord's 
counsel  indicates  that  He  looked  upon  existent 
magistracies  as  a  part  of  the  providential  order, 
not  to  be  overturned  in  any  revolutionary  way  by 
His  first  disciples.  Similarly,  Christ  taught  that, 
the  political  circumstances  being  what  they  were, 
tribute  .should  be  paid  to  C'e.sar,  the  supreme 
magistrate  (Mt  22-').  The  capital  instance  of 
submission  to  the  magistrate  is  Christ's  own  de- 
meanour before  Pilate  (styled  riyefubi'  in  Mt  27", 
Lk  3').  The  subject  of  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  magistrate  runs  into  questions  of  Church 
and  State,  the  spiritual  and  the  civil  power,  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  public  law. 

In  the  second  instance  (Lk  \2^^)  Christ  seems  to 
warn  against  a  litigious  spirit,  and  to  commend 
that  '  sweet  reasonableness '  which  is  one  of  the 
li'ifts  of  His  own  Spirit,  and  which  may  obviate 
t'.ie  necessity  of  going  before  a  magistrate.  This 
<loes  not  condemn  as  un -Christian  all  reference  to 
a  magistrate,  but  Christ  hints  that  to  agree  with 
an  adversary  quickly  may  prove  to  be  the  highest 
prudence  as  well  as  the  most  Christian-like  con- 
duct. The  advice  is  sometimes  spiritualized  to 
mean  that  the  sinner  ought  to  settle  accounts  with 
God  quickly.  R.  M.  Adamson. 
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tion of  (1)  its  authorship,  upon  which  must  largely 
depend  the  scope  of  (2)  its  interpretation.  Then 
(3)  the  history  of  its  liturgical  use  may  be  briefiy 
summarized. 

1.  Authorship. — Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the 
soui'ce  from  which  St.  Luke  derived  the  materials 
of  his  first  chapter.  Volter  suggests  that  it  is  based 
on  an  Apocali/pse  of  Zarharias,  a  Jewish  document 
which  has  been  edited  by  a  Christian,  who  found 
the  Magnificat  attributed  to  Elisabeth,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Mary.  Weizsacker  thinks  that  St.  Luke 
simply  inserted  an  early  Christian  hymn.  A  more 
satisfactory  view  is  that  of  Sanday  (Hastings'  DB 
ii.  639,  644),  who  suggests  that  St.  Luke  was  sup- 
jilied  with  a  special  (written)  source,  through  one 
of  the  women  mentioned  in  Lk  8^  24'",  possibly 
Joanna,  who,  being  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward, 
may  also  have  supplied  information  about  the 
court  of  Herod.  We  know  from  Jn  19-^  (cf.  Ac 
1'^)  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  brought  into  contact 
with  this  group.  Ramsay  ( Was  Christ  bo7-n  at 
Bethlehem'-'  p.  88)  calls  attention  to  'a  womanly 
spirit  in  the  whole  narrative,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  transmission  from  man  to  man, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  an  indication  of  Lukes 
character  ;  he  had  a  marked  sympathy  with  women.' 
On  the  supposition  that  St.  Luke  used  an  Aramaic 
tradition  or  document,  it  is  possible  to  account  for 
all  the  characteristics  of  style  by  which  Harnack 
(see  below)  seeks  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author 
both  of  the  Magnificat  and  of  the  Benedict  lis. 

Having  described  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  Elisabeth,  and  Elisabeth's  salutation,  the  TR 
has  Kal  eXirev  [Mapidyii]  with  the  variant  reading 
'EXtcrct/Ser.  Then  follows  the  hymn,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  excellently  preserved,  the  only 
other  doubtful  reading  being  /xeydXa,  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  fj-eyaXeM. 

Mapid/j.  is  the  reading  of  all  Greek  MSS,  of  the 
great  majority  of  Latin  MSS,  and  of  innumerable 
Patristic  testimonies,  back  to  the  2nd  cent.,  when 
Tertullian  wrote  (dcAnima,  26): '  Exsultat  ElLsabet, 
Johannes  intus  impulerat,  glorificat  dominum 
Maria,  Christus  intus  instinxerat.' 

'E\i(Td^€T  is  the  reading  of  three  Old  Latin  MSS. 
a  (Vercellensis,  s(ec.  iv.),  b  (Veronensis,  sasc.  v.), 
rhe  (Rhedigeranus-Vratislaviensis,  sa;c.fere  vii. ),  in 
Burkitt's  phrase  'a  tyi)ical  European  group,'  to 
which  may  be  added  the  te.stimony  of  Niceta  of 
Remesiana,  de  Psalmodice  Bono,  c.  9  :  '  Nee  Elisa- 
beth, diu  sterilis,  edito  de  repromissione  filio,  Deuni 
de  ipsa  anima  magnificare  cessat ;  c.  11:  Cum 
Elisabeth  Dominum  anima  nostra  magnificat.' 

So  also  Origen,  or  his  translator  Jerome,  in  the 
5th  Homiljj  on  Lk.  5  (Lommatzsch,  t.  v.  p.  108 f.): 
'  Inuenitur  beata  Maria,  sicut  in  aliquantis  exem- 
plaribus  reperimus,  prophetare  ;  non  enim  ignor- 
amus, quod  secundum  alios  codices  et  hsec  uerba 
Elisabet  uaticinetur  Spiritu  itaque  sancto  tunc 
rejileta  est  Maria,'  etc.  Harnack  thinks  that 
Jerome,  if  he  had  been  resijonsible  for  this  refer- 
ence, would  have  mentioned  whether  the  reading 
was  in  Latin  or  Greek  MSS.  But  as  Jerome  was 
writing  in  Latin,  and  the  evidence  of  Niceta  shows 
that  the  reading  Elisabeth  was  more  persistent  and 
widesjiread  in  the  very  district  from  which  Jerome 
came, — having  been  liorn  in  Pannonia,  not  a  great 
distance  from  Remesiana, — it  must  be  considered 
still  possible  that  he  interpolated  the  reference. 

Lastly  we  come  to  IrenfBUS,  iv.  7.  1  {Cod.  Clarom. 
et  Voss'.) :  '  sed  et  Elisabet  ait :  Magnificat  anima 
mea  dominum,'  etc.  Cod.  Arund.  'Maria.'  In 
iii.  10.  1  :  '  Propter  quod  exultans  Maria  clamabat 
pro  ecclesia  prophetans  :  Magnificat  anima  jrtea 
dominum,'  etc.  Here  the  context  proves  that 
Irenseus  intended   to   write   'Maria.'*      Thus    it 

*  In  iii.  14.  3,  Irenaeus  refers  to  Lk  142-45  as  exclamatio 
Elisabet. 
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seems  probable  that  it  was  the  translator  of 
Irenajus,  or  a  copyist,  Avho  introduced  the  reading 
Ellsabct  from  his  Old  Latin  Bible,  and  we  may 
safely  carrj'  it  back  to  the  3rd  century.* 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  reading? 
Bardenhewer  thinks  that,  Maptd/a  having  dropped 
out,  'EXtffd^er  was  supplied  bj  a  copyist.  But  most 
critics  (Burkitt,  Harnack,  ^\ordsworth)  agree  that 
the  original  text  must  have  been  /cat  dwev  without 
either  name.  Bui'kitt  puts  it  concisely  :  '"Mary" 
was  read  by  TertuUian  as  well  as  by  all  CJreek  and 
Syriac  texts.  This  is  fatal  to  "  Elisabeth"  ;  yet,  if 
' '  3Iary "  were  genuine,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
"Elisabeth"  in  the  European  branch  of  the  Old 
Latin  would  be  inexi)licable.  But  if  the  original 
text  of  the  Gospel  had  /cat  elirev  MeyaXijvei,  k.t.\., 
witliout  either  name,  all  the  evidence  falls  into 
line.' 

On  the  question,  which  is  the  right  gloss,  critics 
are  divided.  Harnack  and  Burkitt  argue  for 
'  Elisabeth,'  Wordsworth  and  Spittafor  '  INIary.'  (1) 
Harnack  does  not  think  that  the  exclamation  of 
yy_ 42-45  covers  all  that  is  implied  in  v.'*^  Kal  eirXrjffOrj 
irvevpLaros  ayiov  rj  ^EXiad^sT.  In  v.^''  similar  words 
are  used  about  Zacharias,  and  are  followed  by  the 
Bcncdictus.  Nothing  is  said  about  Mary  being 
filled  with  the  i)rophetic  spirit.  It  does  not  seem 
necessarj',  on  the  other  hand,  to  resort  to  the 
extreme  remedy  of  Spitta,  who  refuses  to  consider 
that  tlie  Benedictus  supplies  a  parallel  case,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  it  has  been  interpolated  at 
this  point.  The  '  glowing  words '  of  Elisabeth's 
address  need  some  reply.  '  Could  St.  Mary,  who 
answered  so  freely  and  so  bravely,  yet  so  humbly, 
to  the  angel,  have  been  silent  at  such  a  moment 
when  addressed  by  one  whom  she  knew  so  well  ? ' 
(Wordswortli).  Though  undoubtedly  she  is  kept, 
or  more  probably  keeps  herself,  in  the  background 
of  this  history,  and  is  not  spoken  of  as  '  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  there  is  no  question  of  deepest 
communing  with  God  [Gottinnigkcit,  Spitta),  and 
this  suffices  to  explain  the  outpouring  in  devotion 
and  faith  of  a  mind  stored  with  OT  phrases. 

In  the  OT  '  when  any  question  is  addressed  to 
a  person  or  persons  whom  the  reader  knows  to  be 
present,  the  formula  of  rejily  is  frequently  and 
perhaps  generally  without  proj^er  name  and  Avith- 
out  pronoun';  cf.  Lk  2^^.  Later  in  his  Gospel  Lk. 
generally  uses  6  bk  d-wev  ;  but  the  first  chapters  have 
'  a  special  OT  colouring '  (Wordsworth),  in  view  of 
Avhich  Harnack's  argument,  that  'if  in  v.'*'^  the 
subject  was  to  be  changed,  Lk.  would  have  written 
direv  5k  Mapidfi,'  falls  to  the  ground.  Further,  the 
words  fiaKapLovcri  /xe  wdcraL  al  yeveal  of  v.**  seem  to  be 
a  reply  to  Elisabeth's  /^a/capta  r/  Trurrevcraaa.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Prof. 
Burkitt  seeks  to  prove  that  St.  Luke  was  '  re- 
markably fond  of  inserting  /cat  elrrev  or  etTrei'  5e 
between  the  sjieeches  of  his  characters  without 
a  change  of  speaker.'!  (2)  Another  argument  has 
been  based  on  the  words  ^jxeivev  bk  Maptd/x  avv  avrfi, 
which  are  said  to  make  it  probable  that  Elisabeth 
has  been  the  speaker,  otherwise  Lk.  would  have 
Avritten  ^ixuvev  de  M.  avi'  rrj  'E.  or  ^fj.eive  de  avv  rrj  'B. 
'  The  Peshitta  as  well  as  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
renders,  "Now  Mary  remained  with  Elisabeth." 
But  the  Greek  has  retained  "the  tell-tale  avr-^"' 
(Burkitt). 

In  the  OT  the  personality  of  the  singer  is,  as  a 
rule,  sunk  in  the  song,  and  the  name  is  mentioned 
at  the  end  as  if  to  pick  up  the  thread  (cf.  Balaam, 
Nu  24-5 .  Moses,  Dt  32^^  34^  etc.).  It  is  true  that 
Hannah's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  1  S  2'^,  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  at  the  beginning.     The  name 

*  Prof.  Burkitt  still  adheres  to  his  view,  that  '  Irenasus 
rerrarded  Elisabeth  as  a  type  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Ecclesia 
prophesving  by  a  Divine  Spirit  about  the  Christ.' 

t  JThStxii.'p.  223. 


marks  '  the  whole  section  vv.^^^^"  as  what  Ave  may 
call  a  "Mary  section,"'  the  Syriac  reading  being 
an  attemjjt  to  clear  up  ambiguity  (WordsAvorth). 

On  the  Avhole,  then,  so  far  as  external  evidence 
goes,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  or  gloss  'Mary.'  But  the  more  difficult 
question  of  internal  evidence  remains  for  dis- 
cussion. Does  the  Magnifi<xit  seem  more  suitable 
on  the  lips  of  Elisabeth  ? 

Harnack  thinks  that  it  Avas  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  Hannah's  song,  that  it  expresses  the  feeling 
of  a  mother  from  Avhom  has  been  removed  Avhat 
JeAA'ish  Avomen  felt  as  '  the  reproach  of  childless- 
ness.' Burkitt  suggests  that  'the  Abyos  dirb  ^lyrjs 
irpoeXdujv  more  corresjDonds  to  the  fitness  of  things 
than  a  burst  of  i^remature  song.' 

Apart  from  the  question  raised  by  Wellhausen 
Avhether  Hannah's  song  has  been  interpolated  in 
1  S  2,  Spitta  thinks  that  it  is  the  song  of  a  Avarrior 
rather  than  a  Avoman,  and  looks  elseAvhere  for 
parallels  to  the  Magnificat.  Any  Avay,  either 
]Mary  or  Elisabeth  Avould  regard  it  as  the  song  of 
Hannah,  Avhich  is  the  main  jjoint  before  us.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  text  at  this  point, 
Avith  Harnack's  parallels,  to  introduce  his  argu- 
ment that  St.  Luke  is  thereby  proved  to  be  the 
actual  author  of  the  hymn  Avliich  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Elisabeth. 

VV.-46.  47  MiyaXuvii   -h  ■^ux''!  f^o"      (1)  1  S  21  ''EcmpiiiBv]  ■>,  xxpSia.  ijlou 
rov  xOpiov,  %a.i   v^yocXXitx-iriv    to  Iv    xvp'iu^  u-^diSyj    xipa.;    pcov    iv 

TviVfjLK     fJCOV     STt      Tea      Qlca       TCaI  Oboj    JXOtJ. 

trurrtpi  fjLov' 

v.-***  OTi  WijiXi-^/tM  ivi  Ti,v  TaTii-  (2)   1  S    111    Jiv     iiTiiiki'ran     \iri- 

vutrtv  Ty,?  "bovKViS  otijvov'  Ihoij'ya.p  fiXf^Yi?  tTi  Ty.v  TCiTUvaferiv    ry,; 

x.rro     70V     yvv    /j,»xapioiJ{nv    f4,l  ^,eiiX-'S   trou ;  Gn  301''    pcxxxpiOr 

nreiiToct  act  yiyio^i'  ty^i  OTt  ^ccxxpt^ovo'tv  /xs  ^ocirxt 
at  yuvxixs^. 

V.^S  on    'uTol'/iviv    fj,oi    ij.iyK.Xot,    o  (3)  Dt  10^1   oo-tj;    \rToly,(n\   £v    irol 

hvvoiTOSf    xoci    eiyiov     to    ovouac  toc  pcsyoiXa.     Ps  111^  ocyiov  aact 

OCUTOUf  (^Of^ipOV   TO  OVOlLOi.  XVTOV. 

V.50  xu.)  TO  'iXios  oiuTou  tU  yifta;      (4)  Ps  1031'?  ^i  J;  tXio;  tov  xtipiou 
x-x)     yivixs     Tok       (po^ovijcivoi^  x^o    tov    xImvo^    xxi    \ut?    to'v 

X'jTOv,  xlitJvoi     It]      Toi/?      <pol3ovf/,ivovs 

x'jTOV. 

v.'"'!   'noiriCiv   xpxTo;   h  iSpxx'ovi      (5)  Ps   8911    ^-^    iTXTihutras    us 
xuTo'v,  hiiincop-rnriv  vTipY,<^xvov;  Tpxvfjux-Tixv   vTip'/,<pxvov^  5ca;   IV 

hixvOiOC  xxphioc;  ocuTcav'  Tu   ^pxx,tovi   TVt?  hvvx/xeu;  ffov 

^lltrX.OpTKTX:   Tol?  i^6poC?   (TOV. 

\.^-  xx6i7Xiv  hvvxo'Tx;  x-ro  Bpovuv      (6)  Job    1219     hvvxiTTx;     hi     yr,s 
XXI  v'^Merev  TX-rBivov?j  zxTia-rpf^sv,    511    tov  toiovvtx 

TxmiVOV^   £jV  V'^0?. 

V.5'*  TSivuivTXS    ivirrX'/io-lv   xyxSuiv       (7)  1  S    2''    xCpioS    TTtuX'Zn     xxt 

;ixi     tXovtovvtx?    i^xrria-TuXiv  rrXovTiZ^tt^  TXTitvot  xx)    ccvv^ot. 

xtvoCs.  Ps    1079    ■^vy;_r,v    TiivM/rxv    hi- 

TXr.inv  xyxtiMv.     Job  1219   ;:. 

XTOtTTiXXCilV  lipu?  xiX^xXujTov;. 

V.54    ocvTiXoifiiTO    'ltrpxy,X    Txihos       (8)  Is  41"    a-v    hi,  'Io-pxy,X,    -txi; 

xvToVf  pcvyitrSyivxi  iXiovi  i"oy,   ou   xvTiXx^cfx,VtV.     Ps   98'' 

ifj.vy,ir8yi    TOV    iXiov;    xvtou    tju 

^\xxu^, 

V.85  — y.x6a;    \XxXy,(riv  Tpk   tov;      (9)  Mic  720  h^c-u  .    .   .   iXiov    tu 

TXTipx;    y,u,iiv  —  to!    '.\i3pxxu,  'Afipxxij,,  xxOoti    oiuoira;    toiS 

y.x\  Tu  trTsp/xxTt   xvTou  sis  tov  ixTpxtnv   y,;x.oJv  \    2  S   22^1   xx\ 

x\'jivx.  Totuv  'iXio;  .    .    .   tu  ^xvuh  scxt 

TU)   tTTipfJLXTl    X'JTOV    lu;    KiMVOi . 

In  regard  to  these  jiarallels  Spitta  argues  Avith 
some  force  that  there  are  nearer  parallels  in  the 
Psalms  ;  e.g.  Ps  33'''  ■*  £v  rt^  Kvpiu  iwaLved-qaeraL  rj  ■^I'XV 
fjLov  .  .  .  fieyaXi'vare  rbv  Kvpiov  avv  ip-ol  ;  34^  17  5e  ^i%V 
pLov  dyaWLaaeraL  eirl  rip  Kvplip,  repKpdrjaeraL  eiri  7(2 
crwTrjplcp  avToO  ;  34-"  =  39^~  =  695  dYaXXtdtran'ro  Kai  evcp- 
pavdeir/aav  eiri  aoi  Trdvres  ot  ^yjTovvTes  ae  Kvpie,  Kal 
eiTraTiOffav  5td  wavros,  ^leyaXvvdrjTw  6  KvpLos,  oi  dya- 
irQvres  to  crwrripidv  (rov.*  This  is  true  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Av.e  cannot  doubt  tliat  a  JeAvish  Avonian 
Avould  turn  to  Hannah's  song  as,  so  to  speak,  a 
model,  even  though  the  jihrases  of  the  psalms 
Avhich  she  used  often  in  dcA'otion  Avould  come  more 
readily  to  her  lips  Avliile  Avorking  out  lier  idea. 

Harnack  picks  out  certain  AA'ords  as  haA'ing  no 
place  in  his  parallels,  and  suggests  that  tliey  are 
not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  being  characteristic  of 
Lk.'s  style,  prove  that  he  Avas  really  the  author 
of  the  hymn.  Spitta,  hoAveA^er,  proves  that  the 
phrases  in  question  are  not  only  found  in  the  LXX, 
*  He  quotes  Ps  9i4f-  124-6  308  as  parallels  to  v. -53. 
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but  are  not  so  characteristic  of  Lk.'s  style  ;  e.g. 
(1)  Iboi)  yap  is  found  not  only  in  Lk  l-*""  2'"  6-=*  17^, 
Ac  9^\  but  also  in  2  Co  7^^  ;*  (2)  d-Trd  rod  vvv,  said  to 
be  found  in  Lk  5i»  123-  22i8- «»,  Ac  18^  only,  is  also 
found  2  Co  Q^*^.\  These  instances  alone  will  suffice 
to  prove  how  unsafe  the  foundations  are  upon 
wiiich  Harnack's  argument  is  based. 

There  is  one  other  possible  source  for  some  of 
the  pin-ases  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  i.e.  the 
18  Benedictions  of  the  Synagogue  (quoted  by 
Warren,  Liturgi/  of  Ante-Niceric  Chiiirh,  p.  243). 

v.^9  Ben.  2  :  'Thou  art  mighty,  O  Lord,  world  without  end.' 
V.51  Ben.  12  :  '  Let  the  proud  speedilj'  be  uprooted,  broken, 
crushed,  and  humbled  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  breakest  down  the  enemy  and 
humblest  the  proud.' 
VV.54. 55  Ben.  1  :  '  Blessed  art  Thou  who  rememberest  the  pious 
deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  sendest  the  Redeemer  to 
their  children's  children.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord, 
the  shield  of  Abraham.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  spite  of  Harnack's  argu- 
ments, there  is  .still  room  to  believe  that  St.  Luke 
translated,  or  perhaps  to  some  extent  worked  up  into 
a  Greek  hymn,  the  materials  supplied  to  him  in  an 
Aramaic  tradition  or  document.  There  was  no 
unnatural  seeking  after  effect.  In  reply  to  Elisa- 
beth's address  no  conventional  answer  would  seem 
in  place.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Burkitt  regards 
tlie  whole  of  Elisabeth's  words  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mary's  salutation,  and  finds  '  a  striking 
parallel  in  Lk  2-3-^5,  i.e.  the  conversation  of  Mary 
and  Simeon.  In  both  cases  Mary's  interlocutor  is 
«aid  to  have  a  holy  Spirit,  in  both  cases  the  whole 
of  the  words  recorded  is  assigned  to  the  inter- 
locutor, and  the  words  themselves  consist  partly  of 
pious  meditation,  partly  of  words  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  Mary '  (JThSt  vii.  p.  225).  This  is 
a  question  perhaps  of  sentiment.  But  few  devout 
believers  in  the  Incarnation  would  hesitate  to 
express  their  profound  gratitude  for  the  words  of 
simple  faith  and  hope,  grounded,  as  Spitta  has 
certainly  shown,  as  much  on  the  Psalms  as  on 
Hannah's  song,  a  spontaneous  ottering  of  praise 
from  a  lowly  spirit  continually  in  communion  with 
the  Divine,  and  therefore  never  lacking  words  of 
praise.  We  may  regard  these  words  as  spoken  in 
substance  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  yet  maintain 
the  truth  of  the  phrase  of  Ignatius  about  '  the 
Word  proceeding  from  silence.'  The  silence  re- 
mains unbroken.  No  personal  dread  of  the  possible 
reproach  not  of  childlessness  but  of  shame,  no  per- 
sonal exultation  in  this  transcendent  blessedness 
among  women,  hnd  expression. 

2.  hiterprct((tion. — The  scope  of  interpretation 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  view  held  concerning 
the  authorship.  Harnack's  description  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goes :  '  The  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  pronouns,  which  governs  the  hymn,  expresses 
exactly  the  iJrogress  of  thought,  advancing  fi'om 
the  subjective  to  the  objective  in  order  to  return 
again  to  tlie  subjective,  though  in  a  higher  form.' 
But  he  fails  to  express  the  .situation  so  clearly 
described  by  Liddon  (p.  13)  from  the  internal 
evidence. 

'  Like  the  songs  of  Zacharias  and  Simeon,  it  is  something 
more  than  a  psalm,  and  something  less  than  a  complete  Chris- 
tian hymn.  A  Christian  poet,  living  after  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  would  surely  have  said  more  ;  a  Hebrew  psalmist  would 
have  said  less  than  Mary.  In  this  Hynm  of  hers  we  observe  a 
consciousness  of  nearness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  pro- 
mises, to  which  there  is  no  parallel  even  in  the  latest  of  the 
psalms  ;  and  yet  even  Mary  does  not  speak  of  the  Promised 
One,  as  an  Evangelist  or  an  Apostle  would  have  spoken  of  Him, 
by  His  Human  Name,  and  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  His  Life  and  Death  and  Resurrection.  Her  Hymn 
was  a  native  product  of  one  particular  moment  of  transition  in 
sacred  religious  history,  and  of  no  other  ;  when  the  twilight  of 
the  ancient  dispensation  was  melting,  but  had  not  yet  melted, 
into  the  full  daylight  of  the  new.' 
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In  Strophe  I.  (vv.*-^^)  she  otters  praise  to  God  as 
His  due,  witli  all  powers  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of 
imagination  and  impulse  ;  and  of  the  spirit,  with 
the  faculties  of  reason  and  memory  and  will. 

In  Strophe  II.  (vv.'*'*-  •*")  she  dwells  on  the  distinc- 
tion vouchsafed  to  her  in  becoming  the  Mother  of 
the  Incarnate  Son.  She  is  to  live  in  tyhe  memory 
of  mankind  not  because  she  deserves  it,  but  be- 
cause He  whose  Name  is  holy  so  wills. 

In  Strophe  III.  (vv.^i-  ^^),  turning  away  from  self, 
she  rises,  as  in  moments  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
any  one  may  rise,  to  larger  views  of  Gods  purposes 
in  the  shaping  of  human  history.  His  presence 
and  power  are  vindicated  in  the  humbling  of  the 
proudest  dynasties  and  the  triumph  of  the  meek. 
This  thought  is  characteristic  of  a  group  of  psiilms 
(9.  10.  22.  25.  35.  40.  69.  109  ;  cf.  4  Ezr  (2  Es)  11^-, 
Ps-Sol  5'^'-)  which  must  often  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  little  group — Joseph,  Mary,  Zacharias, 
Elisabeth,  Simeon,  Anna — who  were  looking  for 
the  redemption  of  Israel. 

In  Strophe  IV.  (vv.^^-  53)  g^g  comes  back  to  the 
thought  of  the  Mes.sianic  time  now  beginning  :  the 
assurances  given  to  the  fathers  should  be  fulttlled. 
The  source  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  God's 
attributes  of  loving-kindness  and  truth. 

3.  Liturgical  use. — In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
Magnificat  is  sung  as  a  morning  canticle.  This 
also  was  its  use  in  the  West  at  one  time.  In  the 
directions  at  the  end  of  the  Rule  of  Aurelian,  bp. 
of  Aries,  e.  540,  it  is  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
Office  of  Lauds  '  with  antiphon  or  with  alleluia, 
following  OT  jJsalms  and  canticles,  and  followed 
by  Gloria  in  excelsis.'  * 

In  the  treatise  of  Niceta,  de  Psalmodiie  Bono, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  primary 
reference  is  to  Vigils,  to  the  use,  therefore,  of  the 
Magnificat  in  the  evening.  The  list  of  canticles 
mentioned  corresponds  to  that  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  at  that  time.  When  the  later- 
hour  offices  were  developed  in  the  W^est,  it  Avas,  in 
accordance  with  .such  usage,  attached  to  Vespers, 
with  varying  antiphon.  Thus  it  passed  into  the 
first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  has  since  been 
used  in  Evensong  after  the  first  Lesson. 

In  Julian's  Z>ic^.  of  Hijmnology  there  are  refer- 
ences to  several  metrical  versions  which  found 
favour  from  the  16th  century.  But  these  are  of  no 
importance. 

LiTKRATURB. — O.  Bardcuhewer,  Biblische  Studien,  vi.  (1901) 
p.  187  ;  F.  C.  Burkitt  in  A.  E.  Burn's  Niceta  of  Reinesiana, 
1905,  and  JThSt  vii.  220  ;  A.  Harnack,  Sitzungsberichte  der  k. 
preuss.  Akad.  der  Wlsxiiisr/Kij'tcn,  1900,  xxvii.  p.  537  ;  F.  Jacobs, 
Revue  d'kist.  et  de  lilt.  i-i-/iiiii'u,ses,  ii.  p.  424  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  The 
Magnificat,  1889 ;  \V.  8anday,  art.  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings' 
DB ;  F.  Spitta,  '  Das  Magnifikat  ein  Psalm  der  Maria  und  nicht 
der  Elisabeth,'  Theol.  Abhandlungen,  1902;  Volter,  ThT  xxx. 
(1896)  p.  224 ;  Bp.  Wordsworth  in  A.  E.  Burn's  Niceta  of 
Remesiana  ;  T.  D.  Bernard,  Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  1895,  pp. 

56,  65.  A.  E.  Burn. 

MAHALALEEL.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  S^'. 

MAID. — Tlie  English  words  '  maid,'  '  maiden ' 
represent  three  Greek  words :  Kopdaiov  (Mt  9-''^" 
AV  'maid,'  RV  'damsel')  ;  i]  wais  (Lk  85i  AV  and 
RV  'maiden';  v.^^  AV  'maid,'  RV  'maiden'); 
and  waidiaKTj  (Mt  26«^  Jn  18^'  AV  'damsel,' RV 
'  maid  '  ;  Mk  14''«-  «•',  Lk  22'56  AV  and  RV  '  maid  '  ; 
Lk  12'*3  AV  'maidens,'  RV  'maidservants').  Tlie 
first  two  clearly  signify  'young  girl,'  answering 
to  the  Aramaic  talUha  (cf.  Mk  5'"  and  Lk  S"'-* :  for 
a  discussion  of  the  Aramaic  form  see  art.  Talitha 
CUMI).  Tcditha,  .seems  to  have  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  sense  of  'young  woman.'  In 
the  Targums  it  is  used  of  Dinah,  Miriam,  and 
Esther.  It  and  its  Greek  equivalents  have  ahnost 
that  meaning  as  applied  to  the  daughter  of  Jairns. 
Kopdaiov  seems  to  liave  lost  its  diminutive  force  in 
*  Migne,  Pafr.  Lat.  Ixviii.  393. 
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iiiter  Greek  and  to  have  been  no  longei*  employed 
as  a  familiar  term,  but  to  have  been  virtually 
e([uivalent  to  Kopr).  waidicrKT],  the  feminine  of 
TratdiaKOi,  originally  a  diminutive  of  irah,  meant  in 
the  first  instance  '  girl '  and  then  '  domestic  female 
servant 'or  'slave.'  It  has  the  latter  meaning  in 
the  Gosjjels.  In  some  passages  in  the  LXX  (Ex 
20'",  Lv  25'*-*  etc.)  it  represents  'dmuh  (cf.  art. 
Haxdmaid).  It  seems  to  have  been  used  especiallj' 
of  a  doorkeeper  (Gospels,  Ac  12'^,  Lysias  cited  by 
Wetstein).  That  it  often  referred  to  a  slave,  not  a 
hired  servant,  is  evident  from  the  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein  from  the  grammarians,  and  seems  to 
be  imjjlied  in  the  contrast  between  vaidiaK-ns  and 
iXevdepas  in  Gal  4-^. 

Literature.  —  Wetstein  on  Mt  2G<'9 ;  Lew,  Chalddisches 
Wdrterbuch,  i.  303& ;  Svvete  on  Mk  146J. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
MAIMED. —  This  term  signifies  disabled  by 
wounding  or  mutilation  ;  deprived  of  the  use  of 
a  necessary  constitutive  part  of  the  body  ;  muti- 
lated ;  rendered  unable  to  defend  oneself  or  to 
discliarge  necessary  functions.  In  Mt  15^"^  and  Mk 
9^^  KvWds  is  the  word  employed  and  is  tr.  '  maimed  ' 
in  both  AV  and  RV.  It  is  kindred  with  koIXos, 
'hollow,'  and  signifies  originally  '  crooked,'  '  bent,' 
and  so  crippled  and  halt.  kvWtj  x^l-P  '^^  the  hand 
with  its  fingers  bent  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  palm. 
e>/Ja\e  KvWrj  {sr.  xf'P'')  =  'put  it  into  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.'  In  Lk  14'"-  -^  the  Avord  used  is  avo-ir-qpos. 
I.e.  7r7;/)6s  =' deprived  of  some  member  of  the  body' 
(Lat.  mancus),  preceded  by  ava  intensive.  The 
composite  word  indicates  an  extreme  form  of 
bodily  mutilation,  and  Jesus  is  never  said  to  have 
restored  one  so  suffering.  The  word  is  not  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  miracles,  but 
only  in  His  invitation  to  the  blessings  of  the  King- 
dom, to  which  all  outcast  suti'erers  were  witli 
Divine  compassion  called.  T.  H.  Wright. 

MAJESTY.— 1.  The  term.— In  the  NT  the  word 
'  majesty '  is  associated  with  Christ  in  three 
different  connexions.  (1)  In  RV  of  Lk  9^*^  we 
read  that  the  peoiJe  '  were  all  astonished  at  the 
majesty  {/JLeyaXeidTTjs,  AV  '  mighty  power ')  of 
God.'  The  immediate  occasion  of  tlieir  astonish- 
ment Avas  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  but  v.'*^'', 
and  esp.  the  iiroleL  which  critical  editors  substitute 
for  iwoi-q<T€v  of  TR,  seems  to  show  that  the  miracles 
of  Christ  generally  are  to  be  thought  of  as  pro- 
ducing this  imijression  that  the  Divine  fieyaXei&rrjs 
was  manifesting  itself  through  Him. 

(2)  In  2  P  P®  the  writer,  who  claims  to  have 
been  present  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, says  of  that  experience,  '  We  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty'  (AV  and  RV ;  Gi\ 
/LLeyoKeioTTjs).  The  word  /j.€ya\eiuTr]s  is  found  in 
only  one  other  passage  of  the  NT,  viz.  Ac  19-", 
where  it  is  used  to  describe  the  '  magnificence ' 
(AV  and  RV)  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  It  is 
thus  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  two 
instances  of  its  use  in  connexion  with  Christ 
belong  to  the  episode  of  the  Transfiguration  and 
the  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  which 
followed  immediately  after.  On  the  '  holy  mount ' 
the  favoured  three  received  a  revelation  of  Clirist's 
inherent  fieyaXeioTrjs  (the  word  ewb-rrTai,  '  eye- 
witnesses,' is  a  technical  term  denoting  those  who 
had  been  admitted  to  tiie  highest  grade  of 
initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries).  And 
when  He  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the 
fieyaXeioTTii  of  God  shone  forth  through  His  works 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  multitude. 

A  comparison  of  the  uses  of  uiyxXuirr,;  in  Lk  9^,  Ac  1027^ 
and  2  P  Ii6  raises  a  doubt  wliether  '  majest.v '  is  the  most 
adequate  rendering  of  the  word  in  the  first  and  third  passages, 
and  wliether  'magnificence'  (as  in  Ac  19^7  EV)  or  'splendour' 
would  not  more  correctly  reproduce  the  original  idea.  This  is 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  adj.  ju^ya-Xfio;  in  class. 


Greek,  and  even  by  the  two  instances  of  its  employment  in  the 
NT  (Lk  l^y,  Ac  211).  The  evidence  of  the  LXX  also  points  in 
the  same  direction  ;  for  while  ,u.iya.?.iioTy.;  is  used  in  Jer339  to  tr. 
nT^irn  (AV  Mionour,'  RV  'glor.y') — a  word  which  is  usually 
rendered  by  hc^ti — the  terms  ordinarily  taken  to  express  the 
idea  of  greatness  or  majesty  are  fj-iyxXurutr;  and  /juyaXorpi^nx 
{e.g.  2  S  '"'i,  Ps  145  [LXX  144]  a.5.«.  12). 

Vv'ith  this  idea  of  Christ's  miracles,  or  of  His  miraculous 
being,  as  an  effulgence  of  the  Divine  splendour  or  magnificence, 
compare  the  statement  of  Jn  2ii  that  by  the  miracle  of  Cana 
.Jesus  '  manifested  his  glory '  (i^ayipaitn  t>,m  oci«v  xlrou).  Cf.  also 
the  iTOTra,!  Tvj;  ixihou  fj.iya.XltO'Z'riTOS  of  2  P  116  with  what  is  said 
in  v.iv  of  the  'glory'  (J£««)  which  Jesus  received  upon  the 
mount  from  God  the  Father. 

(3)  In  He  1^  8^  we  see  Jesus  seated  '  on  the  right 
Iiand  of  the  Majesty-  on  high.'  The  word  for 
'  ^lajesty '  in  these  two  cases  is  fieyaXwavvT),  a  term 
that  does  not  occur  again  in  the  NT  except  in  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  Jude  (v.-^).  The  idea  of 
Christ  as  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  NT  (Mt  •26'''*  ||,  Ac  2^3  T^^'-,  Ro  S^-*, 
Eph  1-",  Col  3'  etc.),  was  no  doubt  taken  in  the 
first  case  from  Ps  llQi  (cf.  He  P  witii  v. '3).  It 
seems  always  to  be  used  Avith  reference  not  to  His 
pre-existent  dignity,  but  to  the  exaltation  that 
foUoAved  His  incarnation  and  sufiering.  Moreover, 
in  the  tAvo  passages  in  Hebrews  there  is  no  direct 
ascription  of  the  Divine  majesty  to  Jesus.  The 
idea  is  that  of  His  exercise  of  a  supremely  exalted 
ottice  as  the  Great  High  Priest  Avho  is  the  ^Mediator 
betAveen  God  anil  nien. 

2.  The  quality  of  majesty  in  Christ. — Apart 
from  its  infrequent  use  of  the  Avord,  the  NT 
afibrds  abundant  material  for  a  consideration  of 
the  majesty  of  Christ,  Avhether  in  His  estate  of 
liumiliation  or  of  exaltation. 

(1)  With  regard  to  His  life  on  earth,  {n)  it  is 
evident  that  there  Avas  nothing  of  the  majestic  in 
His  outward  circumstances.  From  His  birth  in  a 
stable  to  His  death  on  a  cross,  it  Avas  a  life  of  '  no 
reputation,'  His  form  being  that  of  a  servant  and 
not  of  a  king  (cf.  Ph  2^).  And  on  the  one  occasion 
Avhen  He  assumed  a  kind  of  royal  state,  and 
suffered  the  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  the 
children  in  the  Tem^Je  to  hail  Him  Avith  Hosannas 
(Mt  2P-  '5'-),  His  majesty,  after  all,  as  the  Evan- 
gelists subsequently  perceived,  AAas  but  the 
majesty  of  meekness,  for  Zion's  King  came  to  her 
gates,  as  the  prophet  had  said,  '  lowly,  and  riding 
u^jon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass ' 
(Mt  21iff-,  Jn  12'^ff-;  cf.  Zee  99). 

{h)  Was  there  no  majesty,  then,  in  His  personal 
appearance  ?  The  Gospels  are  completely  silent 
on  this  point,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  trustAA'orthy 
tradition  the  Fathers  seem  to  have  fallen  back 
chiefly  on  the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  Messiah, 
Avitli  the  result  that  a  Avide  diversity  of  view  came 
to  exist,  according  as  one  passage  or  another  Avas 
taken  as  the  norm.  The  earlier  tendency,  inspired 
Avithout  doubt  by  prevailing  ascetic  ideals,  Avas  to 
fasten  upon  the  Avords  of  Deutero-Isaiah  Avith 
reference  to  the  Suffering  Servant  (53'--  ^),  and  to 
represent  Jesus  as  utterly  devoid  of  all  beauty  and 
dignity  of  face  or  form.  '  Base  of  aspect '  [aiaxpos 
T7]v  6\f/iv)  is  the  verdict  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Pied.  iii.  1 ),  Avho  Avas  preceded  in  his  estimate  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  folloAved  by  Tertullian.  There 
came  a  reaction  by  and  by,  represented  in  the 
East  by  Origen  and  in  the  West  by  Jerome,  Avhen 
men  bethought  themselves  of  such  a  prophetic 
Psalm  as  the  45th,  Avith  its  vision  of  One  '  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men'  (v.-)  and  girded  Avitli 
glory  and  majesty  (a'.^).  Jerome  in  particular 
maintained  this  high  vieAV  of  the  majesty  of 
Christ's  outAvard  aspect.  There  Avas  '  something 
starry'  (sidereum  quiddnm),  he  affirmed,  in  the 
Saviour's  face  and  eyes  [Ep.  ad  Prinripiam) ;  'the 
brightness  and  majesty  of  His  Divinity  .  .  .  shed 
their  rays  over  His  human  countenance'  [in  Matt. 
i.  8).     This  Avas  the  vieAV  that  ultimately  prevailed 
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in  the  Church,  and  finds  expression  in  the  so-called 
'Letter  of  Lentulus'  (see  vol.  i.  p.  315).  It  gave 
rise  to  a  type  of  presentment  that  has  dominated 
Christian  art  ever  since  ;  but  it  is  right  to  re- 
member that  this  conventional  conception  of  a 
Christ  who  was  tall  in  stature,  beautiful  in 
countenance,  dignified  and  even  majestic  in  figure 
and  bearing,  rests  upon  no  real  basis  of  authentic 
tradition,  as  it  is  supported  by  no  single  word  of 
the  NT  ;  and  that  Augustine  has  stated  the  simple 
truth  when  he  says,  '  Qua  fuerit  ille  facie  penitus 
ignoramus '  (rfe  Trin.  viii.  5). 

((•)  But  there  is  a  moral  majesty,  a  majesty  of 
purity  and  trutii  and  goodness,  that  is  indepen- 
dent of  all  outward  seeming  ;  and  the  Gospels 
give  abundant  illustration  of  Christ's  endowment 
with  this  majesty  of  soul.  Milton  tells  us  how, 
face  to  face  with  tlie  cherub  : 

'  abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is '  {Par.  Lost,  iv.  846). 

And  no  one  can  read  the  Gospel  narratives  with- 
out perceiving  how  good  men  and  bad  alike  were 
smitten  at  times  with  a  sense  of  subduing  awe  as 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
was  the  experience  of  the  Baptist  when  he  ex- 
claimed, '  I  have  need  to  be  ba2)tized  of  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me?'  (Mt  3^^).  It  was  the  feeling 
of  Simon  Peter  when  he  cried,  '  Depart  from  nie  ; 
for  1  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord'  (Lk  5^^).  This 
majesty  of  Christ's  character  forces  itself  upon  us 
at  every  point,  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it 
reaches  a  culmination  in  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
judgment-hall  and  the  cross.  Was  it  not  this 
majesty  of  a  pure  soul  that  arrested  and  troubled 
Pilate  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  keen  concern  for 
his  own  selfish  interests  and  his  lofty  Roman  con- 
tempt for  a  mere  Jew  ?  And  was  it  not  this  same 
majesty  of  Iioliness  that  smote  upon  the  heart  of 
the  very  centurion  who  carrietl  out  the  sentence  of 
crucifixion,  so  that  he  exclaimed,  '  Certainly  this 
was  a  righteous  man'  (Lk  23-''')  ?  Sometimes  we 
see  Christ's  moral  majesty  flashing  out  so  over- 
whelmingly tliat  it  works  with  a  kind  of  physical 
effect,  as  when  the  profane  traffickers  in  the 
Temple  cringe  and  flee  before  Him  ;  or  when,  in 
the  Garden,  as  He  steps  out  of  the  shadows,  say- 
ing, '  I  am  lie,'  His  enemies  go  backward,  and  fall 
to  the  ground  (,Jn  18'''-). 

{d)  But  besides  the  unconscious  majesty  of  good- 
ness, we  see  in  Jesus  Christ  throughout  His  public 
ministry  a  conscious  majesty  of  the  most  positive 
kind.  This  man,  so  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  astounding  claims. 
He  claims  a  personal  authority  tiiat  sweeps  aside 
in  a  moment  all  the  traditional  learning  of  the 
nation's  religious  teachers  (Mt  728-29)  Never, 
surely,  in  tlie  world's  history  has  there  been 
another  series  of  utterances  so  clothed  in  the 
majesty  of  spiritual  power  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  And  this  poor  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
further  assumes  without  the  least  hesitation  the 
name  antl  dignity  of  the  promised  Messiah  of 
Israel;  He  affirms,  in  a  sense  altogether  unique, 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  unto  whom  all  things 
have  been  delivered  of  the  Father  (Mt  IP',  Lk 
10-2 ;  cf.  Jn  14-17) ;  He  invites  every  burdened 
and  weary  soul  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest  (Mt 
11-^).  And  what  could  be  more  majestic  than  the 
language  in  which  Clirist  assumes  the  office  of  the 
universal  Judge  of  men,  and  describes  the  events 
and  issues  of  that  solemn  day  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  Hini  ?  (Mt  25^^^-). 

(2)  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  any  detail  upon 
the  majesty  of  the  exalted  Christ.  From  St. 
Peter's  first  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Ac 
233ff.)  (Iq^^.j^  ^^  ^jjg  jg^g^.  uttierance  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  the  Christ  of  the   NT  is  the  Christ  en- 


tlironed  in  glory,  dignity,  and  power.  His  fol- 
lowers do  not  think  of  Him  '  according  to  the 
flesh '  (2  Co  o''') — as  the  Prophet  of  Galilee  or 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  Christ  of  whom  they 
do  habitually  think  is  risen,  aiscended,  glorified, 
and  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high  (cf.  Ro  8••^  1  Co  15"«-,  Gal  2^",  Ph  2"'f-,  1  Th 
4iaH-.^  He  l-*'^-  and  passim).  Apart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  writings,  no  better  proof  of  this 
can  be  fouml  than  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Jesus  the  Church 
appears  never  to  have  concerned  itself  in  any  way 
as  to  His  earthly  appearance,  or  to  have  had  any 
desire  for  pictorial  representations  of  His  human 
face  and  form.  And  is  it  not  highly  significant 
that,  on  the  one  solitary  occasion  on  which  a  NT 
writer  has  set  himself  to  describe  the  Lord's  per- 
sonal apj)earance,  the  attempt  is  based  upon  no 
recollections  or  traditions  regarding  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, but  upon  a  splendid  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  the  exalted  Christ — His  eyes  as  a  flame 
of  fire.  His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  in 
His  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  His  countenance 
as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength  (Rev  P"*"'-)  ? 

LiTERATtiRB. — The  Lexx.  and  Comm.  ;  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art, 
bk.  ii.  ;  P.  Dearmer's  art.  '  Christ  in  Art '  in  vol.  i.  ;  Dora  Green- 
well,  Patience  of  Hope,  pt.  i.  ;  Seeley,  Ecee  Homo,  ch.  iv.  ; 
Denney,  Stxid.  in  Theol.  169.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

MALCHUS  (MaXxos).  —  The  name  of  the  man 
wliom  Peter  wounded  in  the  right  ear  at  the  arrest 
of  Jesus  (Jn  18'"). 

Malchus  was  a  common  Semitic  name,  thoufrh  not  certainly 
met  with  among  tlie  Jews  proper.  By  both  Delitzsch  and  Sal- 
kinson  it  is  vocalized  Di^^D,  which  is  no  more  than  a  trans- 
literation. Josephus  (see  Niese's  index)  mentions  five  persons 
who  bore  it  under  the  form  of  Moix^o;  or  Ua-Xixoi,  whence  an 
original  7l''?C  has  been  inferred  (Dalman,  Gram.  Aram.  104). 
But  the  true  Greek  form  seems  to  have  been  MaX/;^*^  {Periplus 
maris  Enjthni'i,  cf.  Mull.  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  i.  272);  and  ID'^D, 
pronounced  O'ra,  appears  in  three  inscriptions  {CIS  ii.  158, 
174,  218)  that  may  be  dated  with  some  confidence  between 
B.C.  40  and  a.d.  40.  In  these  inscriptions  the  name  is  Nabata^an ; 
but  the  root  iSd  is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  unhistorical  period  prior  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  peoples.  In  Assyrian  it  is  a  designation  of  a 
subordinate  ruler  (Schrader,  COT  i.  23),  a  prince  rather  than  a 
king.  While  there  are  instances  of  its  use  in  relation  to  a  god 
(cf.  Boehmer  in  Expos.  Times,  xvi.  [1905]  473  ff.),  there  is  no 
need  to  see  in  it  anything  more  than  an  allusion,  serious  or 
playful,  to  superiority  in  rank  or  in  pretence. 

The  bearer  of  the  name  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
held  a  position  of  trust  in  the  household  of  the 
high  priest,  probably  Caiaphas  (Jn  IS^^).  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  other  Evangelists  sup- 
pressed the  name  (Mt  26^\  Mk  14"^  Lk  2250)  with 
a  view  to  i>rotect  Peter  from  revenge  or  an  action 
at  law  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  It  is  at  least  as 
likely  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  name,  or  of 
opinion  that  no  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  its 
mention.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Malchus  ^yas 
exceptionally  active  in  the  arrest,  or  anything 
more  than  "an  onlooker.  Peter's  forward  rush, 
when  his  indignation  could  be  restrained  no  longer, 
towards  the  group  of  which  Jesus  was  becoming 
the  centre  (Jn  IS-*),  suggests  rather  that  Malchus 
was  on  the  skirt  of  the  group,  and  not  immediately 
engaged  in  binding  Jesus.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Peter's  way  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  his  Master, 
and  may  Vvell  have  been  personally  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  the  disciples.  If  John  was  the 
unnamed  disciple  who  was  '  known  unto  the  high 
priest'  (v.i'),  possibly  because  he  supplied  the 
family  of  Annas  with  fish  (according  to  an  old 
tradition  ;  cf.  David  Smith,  Days  of  His  Flesh, 
465),  he  would  be  acquainted  with  both  Malchus 
and  his  kinsman  (v.-«) ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
name  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  undesigned  indications  of  Johannine  author- 
ship.    The  healing  of   the  ear  of  Malchus  is  re- 
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corded  by  Lk.  alone,  but  is  an  essential  jmrt  of 
the  story  (cf.  Expos.  Times,  x.  [1898-99]  139,  188), 
and  exactly  such  an  incident  as  would  be  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  physician,  and  so  to  calm 
the  soldiers  as  to  make  the  subsequent  remon- 
strance preserved  by  each  of  the  Synojitics  pos- 
sible. The  natural  order  of  events  was  Hrst  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  followed,  while  Malchus' 
friends  were  crowding  around  him,  by  the  rebuke 
of  Peter,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  jieople  were 
ready  to  listen,  by  the  taunting  protest  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  the  arrest.  Thereupon  Jesus 
consented  to  be  seized,  and  in  perfect  self-jjosses- 
sion  passed  on  to  His  trial  and  death. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

MALEFACTOR.— Tavo  Gr.  words,  whose  shades 
of  meaning  are  indistinguishable,  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  NT  :  (1)  KaKowoLos  or  KaKov  ttoiQh  (lit.  '  evil- 
doer'), Jn  1830,  1  P  212- "  415;  (2)  KaKovpyos  (lit. 
'  evil-worker '),  Lk  233--  ^s-  39^  2  Ti  2«.  A  V  renders 
KaKOTTOLos  '  malcfactor  '  in  Jn  18^^^  '  evil-doer '  else- 
where ;  but  RV  gives  '  evil  -  doer '  throughout. 
Again  AV  renders  KaKovpyos  '  malefactor '  in  Lk 
2332.33.39^  'evil-doer'  in  2  Ti  2^,  while  RV  makes 
it  always  'malefactor.'  This  illustrates  the  NT 
Revisers'  uniformity  in  the  translation  of  words. 

In  Lk  23^-  the  best  attested  text  is  erepoi  KaKovpyoi 
8vo,  not  erepoL  8vo  KaKovpyoi  (TR).  Hence  it  is  main- 
tained by  Alford  and  others  that  we  ought  to  read 
'two  other  malefactors'  (without  a  comma  after 
'other')  instead  of  '  two  others,  malefactors'  (AV 
and  RV).  There  is  really  no  difficulty  aljout 
adopting  this  rendering,  which  does  not  imply  that 
St.  Luke  assents  to  the  judgment  that  Jesus  was  a 
malefactor,  but  merely  states  the  fact  that  He  was 
led  to  execution  as  such. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

MAMMON,  or  more  accurately  '  Mamon,'  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Gr.  equivalent  for  a  late 
Aram,  or  Syro-Chald.  term  denoting  '  wealth '  or 
'riches'  or  'treasure,'  whose  etymology  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  (cf.  the  articles  s.v.  in  Hastings' 
DB  and  Encyc.  Bib.).  In  the  Gospels  it  means 
worldliness  in  the  form  of  wealth,  and  occurs  twice 
— («)  in  Mt  6-"'=Lk  16^^  ('  ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon');  and  [b)  in  Lk  IG"- ^^,  where  it  is  de- 
fined, or  rather  described,  as  unrighteous,  the  latter 
epithet  being  applied  to  it  not  only  in  the  Targums, 
but  as  early  as  En  63'°  ( '  our  souls  are  satisfied 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  yet  for  all 
that  we  descend  into  the  flame  of  Sheol's  jjain '). 

The  genuineness  of  the  logion  {a)  there  is  no 
need  to  question,  although  its  present  jjosition  is 
probably  due  to  editorial  arrangement.  Of  the  two 
settings,  Matthew's  seems  preferable.  Mammon 
here  represents  a  sort  of  personified  worldliness,  a 
Plutus  of  the  age,  and  Christ  exposes  the  impossi- 
bility of  combining  devotion  to  this  end  with  de- 
votion to  the  true  God.  The  spiritual  life.  He 
explains  in  6^^"-^,  must  have  the  two  notes  of  in- 
wardness and  unity.  Compromise  here  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  object  of  a  man's  confidence 
determines  ultimately  his  character ;  and  single- 
mindedness  is  the  supreme  condition  of  health  and 
ett'ectiveness  in  religion.  Jesus  '  warns  them  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  at  once  high-minded  and  just 
and  wise,  and  to  comply  with  the  accustomed  forms 
of  human  society,  seek  power,  wealth,  or  empire, 
either  from  the  idolatry  of  habit,  or  as  the  direct 
instruments  of  sensual  gratification '  (Shelley). 
Objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  this  counsel  as 
inapplicable  to  a  group  of  good  disciples.  But  Jesus 
had  rich  people  among  His  adherents,  and  besides 
it  is  not  the  rich  alone  who  are  tempted  to  make  a 
god  of  their  money.  Poor  people  are  just  as  prone 
in  some  ways  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  wealth,  to  overestimate  its  power,  and  thus  to 
let  it  exercise  a  control  over  their  desires.     No 


written  conniient  on  tlie  verse,  however,  can  equal 
the  impression  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts'  picture 
of  '  Mammon,'  with  its  coarse,  gross  limbs  crushing 
human  life  ;  to  which  one  pendant  is  the  same 
painter's  picture  entitled,  '  For  he  had  great  pos- 
sessions.' 

The  Lukan  setting  is  as  apt  in  its  own  way, 
placing  the  same  logion  amid  a  cluster  of  character- 
istic (see  Theophilus)  sayings  and  jiarables  on  tlie 
dangers  and  abuse  of  money  (cf.  v.^^^).  Lk  16^^ 
forms  one  of  several  rather  heterogeneous  fringes 
to  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (IG'"*^  or  16^'"), 
arranged  with  almost  as  little  connexion  as  the 
logia  in  IG'"^-.  So  far  as  it  stands,  however,  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Mt  6-^.  The  main  difficulty 
is  to  correlate  it  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
and  this  opens  up  the  unpersonified  use  of  mammon 
in  the  second  class  of  passages  (6).  The  point  of 
16''^  which  is  certainly  a  genuine  parable  of  Jesus, 
is  to  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  making  jn-ovision  in 
the  present  life  for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  The 
temper  conmiended  by  Jesus  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  wit  enough  to  see  that  his  future  prospects 
depend  on  his  present  exertions,  and  who  infer- 
entially  has  no  illusions  whatever  about  himself. 
He  is  open-eyed  to  the  present  situation.  He  does 
not  flatter  himself  into  a  rosy  view  of  his  case,  or 
look  to  some  happy  chance  to  bear  him  through. 
A  prudent  regaixl  to  self-interest  is  the  saving 
feature  of  his  character  and  conduct.  So  much  is 
clear.  The  trouble  is  to  adjust  vv.^""'*  to  this 
standpoint.  If,  with  critics  like  J.  Weiss,  Wernle, 
and  Jiilicher,  all  five  verses  are  regarded  as  edi- 
torial glosses,  the  solution  becomes  fairly  simple, 
the  original  parable  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
use  of  money  at  all,  as  Christ  meant  it.  But  v.** 
may  well  be  the  original  sequel  to  v.*  (so  Well- 
hausen  recently),  in  which  case  '  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness '  there  and  in  v.^^  is  explained  by 
'what  belongs  to  another'  in  v.^'^.  Wealth,  Jesus 
teaches,  does  not  really  belong  to  a  Christian.  It 
is  something  alien  to  him.  Yet,  as  the  stewai'd 
used  wealth  that  was  not  his  own  for  his  own  ends, 
so  the  Christian  can  and  must  employ  his  wealtli 
in  order  to  promote  his  eternal  interests.  j\Ioney 
given  in  alms  makes  friends  for  him  in  heaven,  just 
as  it  lays  up  a  treasure  for  him  there  (11^^  12-3etc.). 
Instead  of  serving  God  and  mammon  alike,  lie  is  to 
use  mammon  wisely  in  the  interests  of  his  relation 
to  God  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  the  wisdom 
consisting  in  the  practice  of  charity  (cf.  v.^'-'^-).  If 
not,  the  j^rospect  held  out  is  ominous.  '  God,'  as 
Kingsley  once  said,  '  will  yet  take  account  of  the 
selfishness  of  wealth  ;  and  His  quarrel  has  yet  to 
be  fought  out.'  This  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lukan  sayings,  except  that  they  threaten  an 
eschatological  ruin  rather  than  one  Avrought  out 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  any  case  vv.'^-is  (y_io  coming  from  19")  form 
a  conglomerate  appendix,  added  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions, '  another  instance  of  editorial  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist  ever  careful  to 
guard  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus  against 
misunderstanding'  (Bruce).  V.'\  especially,  indi- 
cates the  right  use  of  money  (as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talents)  :  L"^se  it  faithfully,  i.e.  for  the  good  of 
the  needy,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up  selfishly. 
Honesty  in  money  matters  (v.^")  is  vital  to  the 
Christian.  And  honesty,  in  this  particular  apjjli- 
cation,  is  viewed  under  the  light  of  liberalitj-  (v.i^), 
in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  Luke's  social  syni- 
2>athies  throughout  his  Gospel.  Thus  the  use  of 
mammon  brings  out  two  elements  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  upon  money — (a)  the  need  of  administer- 
ing it  wiselj',  and  (b)  the  essentially  inferior  and 
even  irrelevant  position  of  money  in  the  religious 
life.  The  latter  is  broiight  out  by  the  epithet  un- 
righteous (almost  equal  to  '  secular'  here) ;  money  is 
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less  by  far  than  a  Christian's  other  interests  (v.^'*), 
alien  (v.i-),  and  unreal  (v.^^),  even  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  a  positive  rival  to  God  (v.^'').  By  its 
nature  it  belongs  to  the  jnxsent  {i.e.  this  evil) 
generation,  not  to  the  real  order  of  things  which 
forms  the  sphere  of  the  children  of  light,  i.e.  Ciiris- 
tians.  Yet  even  so  it  is  a  test ;  it  furnishes  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  certain  virtues  (cf. 
Morley's  Voltaire,  p.  107).  Christians  are  trusted 
with  money,  as  the  steward  was.  But  what  in  his 
case  was  fraud,  in  their  case  is  both  honest  and 
shrewd.  Forethouglit  is  the  ([nality  commended 
by  our  Lord,  as  opposed  to  a  selfish  and  shortsighted 
policy.  Faithfulness  in  dealing  with  money  means 
giving  it  away.  And  the  two,  faithfulness  and 
forethought,  are  ditierent  sides  of  the  same  habit — 
pretty  much  as  in  the  proverb,  '  What  I  gave,  I 
have'  (cf.  Pr  U-^).  The  steward  dispensed  his 
goods  ;  no  doubt,  for  selfish  ends.  Still  he  dis- 
pensed them,  and  so  proved  his  wisdom  at  least. 

On  this  interpretation  '  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness '  does  not  mean  money  or  worldly  advan- 
tages wrongfully  gained,  as  though  the  point  of  the 
parable  were  that  wealth,  dishonestly  come  by, 
should  be  disbursed  in  charity  (so  Strauss,  and 
O.  Holtzmann  in  Stade's  Geschichte  Israels,  ii.  584- 
585).  The  steward  is  not  commended  because  he 
atoned  by  beneficence  for  ill-gotten  gains,  as  if  he 
represented  a  sinner  who  insured  forgiveness  and 
welcome  in  heaven  by  means  of  charity  to  his 
fellows  on  earth,  finding  it  imjjossible  to  restore,  as 
Zaccha^us  did,  his  fraudulent  profits  (so  even  Bruce, 
Parabolic  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp.  373-374).  '  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousness'  means  money  as 
essentially  secular  and  unchristian  (cf.  Weinel's 
Wirkungen  des  Geistes,  1899,  p.  15),  pertaining  to 
the  order  of  the  Evil  One.  Jesus  does  not  deal 
here  with  any  question  of  reparation.  The  object 
of  the  parable  is  to  point  out  how  one  may  best  use 
this  tainted  possession  in  view  of  the  future,  and 
the  teaching  is  on  the  lines  of  the  later  Jewish 
Rabbis,  who  attached  high  religious  significance  to 
alms  (cf.  Lk  12i5--i  18--  etc.),  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  St.  Luke's  '  ascetic '  bias  in  estimating  some  of 
Christ's  sayings  on  wealth  in  the  Third  Gospel, 
where  logia,  perhaps  originally  genuine,  have  been 
sharpened  {e.g.  in  6"'^*-)  into  exaggerated  emphasis. 
In  calling  mammon  '  unrighteous,'  Jesus  means 
that  great  wealth  is  seldom  gained  or  employed 
without  injustice.  The  stain  of  abuse  is  upon  it. 
The  mark  of  the  evil  world  is  stamped  on  it.  At 
best,  then,  it  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  for  the  Chris- 
tian, and  a  means  which  demands  care  and  con- 
science for  its  wise  employment,  lest  life  degenerate 
into  the  mercenary  and  narrowing  spirit  which 
devotes  itself  to  what  Bacon  called  '  a  Sabbathless 
pursuit  of  fortune,'  a  culpable  love  of  acquisition 
and  material  goods,  and  an  insidious  appetite  for 
self-gratitication  which  deadens  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  soul  and  stunts  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice. 

Literature. — See  the  coiumentators  on  Matthew  and  Luke, 
the  various  Lives  of  Jesus,  and  the  current  works  upon  the 
Parables,  in  all  of  which  the  mammon  passages  are  handled  ; 
also  Zahn's  Eitileitung,  i.  11-12.  On  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward,  cf.  the  critical  discussions  of  Feine  (Eine  vorkanon. 
Ueberliefenmg  d.  Lukas,  p.  SOf.),  J.  Weiss  (in  Meyer's  Lukc^, 
528-535),  Schmiedel  {Encyc.  Bihl.  1863-1864),  and 'incidentally 
Rodenbusch  {ZXTW,  1903,  243  f.).  For  Christ's  attitude  to 
wealth,  consult  H.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  Theoloffic,  i.  p.  448  f.  ; 
Titius,  Jcsu  Lehre  vomlieiche  Gottes,  72-79  ;  Pfleiderer,  Urchris- 
teiithum",i.-p.6i9i. ;  Keim,JesusofNazara,iv. p. SOf.  (extreme); 
and  Peabody,  Jesus  Chrifit  and  the  Social  Question,  p.  244  f. 
Further  discussions  on  the  significance  of  the  pai'able  may  be 
found  in  Expos.  4th  ser.  vii.  21  f. ;  Expos.  Times,  1903-1905, 
passim;  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum,  p.  386 f.;  Expos.  1903, 
273-283  (Oesterley) ;  and  Christliche  Welt  (xvii.  218-227) ;  besides 
F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons,  iv.  (No.  22) ;  J.  Martineau,  En- 
deavours after  the  Chr.  Life,  p.  76 ;  R.  F.  Horton,  Command- 
ments of  Jesus,  p.  249.  On  mammon-worship,  see  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution  (iii.  bk.  3,  ch.  vii.)  and  Past  and  Present 
(bk.   4,   ch.   iv.) ;   Ruskin,   Mornings  in  Florence,   §   50 ;  also 


Morley,  Gladstone,  iii.  p.  548,  for  modern  war  as  the  most  re- 
markable '  incentive  to  mammon-worship ' ;  Coleridge  in  his 
Friend  (Essay  xvi.  written  during  1818)  said  that  Lk  16^  would 
form  a  suitable  motto  for  a  collection  of  Machiavelli's  most 
weighty  aphorisms,  by  some  vigorous  mind,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate thereby  the  '  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence  '  as  due 
to  the  imprudent  neglect  of  such  worldly-wise  maxims. — In 
Academy  (1888),  pp.  416-417,  C.  Bezold  criticises  unfavourably 
Mr.  Pinches'  derivation  of  the  term  from  an  Assyr.  mimniu  or 
?«c/ju(m=' anything,'  'everything,'  'property,'  etc. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

MAN.* — 1.  Christ's  relation  to  men. — (1)  The  first 
aspect  of  Jesus  in  His  relation  to  men,  is  the  re- 
lation of  a  Master  to  His  disciples,  and  of  a  BnAhcr, 
who  is  also  Leader  and  Teacher,  to  His  brethren. 
This  relationship  is  unmistakable.  '  Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  ciiose  you '  (Jn  15^*').  The  disciple 
is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his 
lord'  (Alt  lO'-"*).  They  were  not  to  accept  tiie  title 
'  Rabbi '  ;  they  were  brethren  ;  they  had  but  one 
teacher,  even  Christ  (Mt  238-1°).  The  relationship 
was  no  external  one.  The  disciples  were  not  simply 
the  servants  of  Jesus ;  they  were  His  friends  (Jn 
Ib^*- 1^),  and  knew  His  thoughts  and  purposes.  To 
them  He  was  about  to  show  the  very  height  and 
greatness  of  His  love  by  laying  down  His  life. 
The  best  way  for  them  to  show  that  they  were  His 
friends  was  by  keeping  His  commandments  (Jn 
15").  They  were  also  under  His  Father's  care  ; 
they  Avere  the  Father's  flock,  and  no  one  should 
snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  (Lk  12-8- 3-,  Jn  10'-«). 
They  were  called  to  a  vocation  in  some  respects 
similar  to  His  own  :  they  were  to  be  '  fishers  of 
men  '  (Mt  4^'')  ;  they,  too,  would  know  persecution 
and  trial  and  death  ;  but  these,  in  tlieir  essence, 
were  but  temporal  things,  and  could  not  really 
injure  or  destroy  (Mt  IQi^-  ^s-  ^^,  Lk  lO^").  As  con- 
trasted with  others  who  were  '  wise  and  prudent,' 
the  disciples  were  but  '  babes ' ;  but  it  was  to  them 
that  God  had  made  the  revelation  of  Himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  (Mt  ll-"--").  The  disciples  responded 
to  this  attachment.  When  they  found  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  difficult  and  obscure,  and  were  almost 
tempted,  like  many  others,  to  go  no  more  with  Him, 
He  asks  them  plainly,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? ' 
and  the  answer  rises  wdthin  them  with  all  the 
strength  of  passionate  loyalty  and  conviction : 
'  Lord,  to  whom  shall  Ave  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  Avords 
of  eternal  life'  (Jn  6*'"""*).  It  is  signiftcant  also 
that  one  of  the  strongest  utterances  of  devotion  is 
recorded  of  Thomas.  Other  references  to  this 
disciple  show  him  as  a  practical  man,  avIio  lives 
on  the  earth  and  not  in  the  clouds,  and  who  Avith- 
holds  his  faith  and  support  until  plain  proof  be 
shown  (Jn  20-^-  -^).  But  Avhen  Jesus  expressed  His 
determination  to  go  up  to  Bethany  and  Avake  His 
friend  Lazarus  out  of  his  sleeji,  it  was  Thomas  who 
first  saAv  his  Master's  danger,  and  that  death  Avas 
near  at  hand,  and  avIio  exclaimed  Avitli  vehemence, 
'  Let  us  go  up  also  Avith  him,  that  Ave  may  die  Avith 
him'  (Jn  ll^").  Peter  is  called  blessed  when,  at 
Csesarea  Philippi,  he  ansAvers  Christ's  question  and 
confesses,  'Thou  art  the  Christ  of  (iod'  (Lk  9-")  ; 
and  John  is  the  disciple  Avhom  Jesus  loved  ( Jn  19-*^), 
the  man  Avho  at  the  Last  Supper  sat  next  to  His 
Master  and  leaned  upon  His  breast  (Jn  21-"),  and 
the  one  to  whom  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  by  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  (Jn 
19-®-  -'').  When  His  disciples  are  Aveary,  Jesus  bids 
them  go  with  Him  to  a  desert  place  and  rest  a  while 
(Mk  6^1) ;  and  after  their  last  meal  together.  He 
kneels  down  and  Avashes  their  feet,  thus  teaching 

*  kiBpuToi  and  aM-hp  are  used  by  Jesus  with  the  ordinary  classic 
distinctions.  Generally  «.v9purTi>i  =  a.  human  being,  male  or 
female  (e.g.  Mt  44  5iB) ;  avr.p,  a  man  as  distinguished  from  a 
woman  (Mt  7'--'-  28,  Lk  14-^).  In  keeping  with  this  distinction, 
and  by  a  Hebrew  idiom  (cf.  the  use  of  t^'N),  He  employs 
HvepuTo;  in  the  sense  of  the  Gr.  -n;,  Lat.  quidarn,  to  denote 
'  someone,'  '  a  certain  one '  (Mt  2128  22"  etc.).  As  the  converse  of 
this,  it  may  be  noted  that  not  infrequently  (esp.  in  Jn.)  where 
T/f  occurs  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  EV  renders  it  'a  man.' 


tliein  the  duty  of  service  ( Jn  13^'^).  Tlie  discourses 
recorded  in  Jn  14-16  are  doubtless  in  some  measure 
ideal ;  but  they  are  true  to  the  main  lines  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  was  very  intimate  and  sacred,  and 
the  disciples  were  tilled  with  sorrow  at  the  pros- 
pect of  that  relationshij)  being  snapped. 

(2)  But  Jesus  was  also  a  Jew  and  a  citizen.  His 
mission  was,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  lo-"*)  ;  and  it  was  only  when 
they  repeatedly  rejected  Him  and  His  doctrine 
that  He  turned  and  went  elsewhere.  Jesus  found 
tliat  His  own  people  were  spirituiilly  dead.  They 
had  now  no  prophets,  and  scarcely  any  teacher  who 
might  quicken  their  interest  in  things  beyond  the 
present  hour  and  day.  They  liad  made  the  Temple 
(Avhich  was  to  Jesus  His  Father's  house)  a  den  of 
robbers  (Mt  21'^),  and  they  had  forgotten  that 
mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice  (Mt  9'^)  ;  and  Jesus, 
in  the  strength  of  His  moral  indignation,  upset 
tlie  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  those 
who  sat  there  out  of  the  Temple.  His  people 
honoured  the  i)rophets,  but  in  their  lifetime  they 
stoned  them  ;  and  now  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
had  come,  and  they  knew  itnot(Mt23-'*-2^  Lk  ll-^-^-). 
He  had  come  to  His  own,  and  tliey  that  were  His 
own  received  Him  not  (Jn  P').  Tliere  was  woe  to 
come  upon  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  Had  Tyre  and 
Sidon  seen  the  things  wliich  they  had  seen,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  (Mt  11-^).  Jesus  looked  ui^on  Jerusalem  and 
its  people  with  a  citizen's  and  a  jiatriot's  love,  and 
was  moved  even  to  tears  (Mt  23^'',  Lk  19^').  Let 
them  weep  for  their  city,  themselves  and  their  fate, 
and  not  for  Him  !  (Lk  23-**"^^).  How  often  would  He 
liave  gathered  her  children  together  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings  ! 

(3)  It  seems  certain  that  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  could 
never  have  accepted  Jesus  as  their  Messiah.  It 
was  tlie  Pharisee  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had 
remained  true  in  some  measure  to  his  national 
tradition  ;  and  it  was  in  him  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  found  its  strongest  opponent.  It  w^as,  above 
.all,  the  universalisiti  of  Jesus  that  the  Pharisee 
could  not  bear.  He  despised  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  especially  his  kin  and  neighbour  the  Samaritan, 
as  'CJentile'  folk — outsiders.  If  the  God  of  the 
Jews  sliould  sliow  Himself  favourable  unto  such, 
it  would  have  to  be  by  some  special  act  of  grace. 
But  Jesus  followed  out  the  prophetic  ideal.  He 
submitted  to  be  baptized  by  John,  and  He  expressed 
in  no  stinted  way  His  feeling  about  the  Baptist 
and  his  work.  In  His  first  jiublic  utterance  Jesus 
reminded  His  hearers  of  the  nature  of  Israel's  God. 
He  was  the  God  of  men,  no  matter  what  their 
race  and  no  matter  what  their  moral  character.  It 
was  tliis  God  who  despatched  Elijah  to  Zarephath 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  when  there  were  many 
widows  in  Israel.  Elisha  also  was  sent  to  heal 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  although  there  were  many 
lepers  nearer  home  (Lk  4-^"^).  It  was  by  utter- 
ances such  as  these  that  Jesus  gained  at  the  outset 
the  opposition  of  the  national  party.  Men  felt — 
and  felt  rightly — tliat  if  Jesus  triiimphed  Judaism 
was  undone.  The  Pharisees  were  also  deeply 
troubled  by  Jesus'  manner  of  life.  He  received 
'  sinners,'  and  ate  with  them  ;  He  dined  with  tax- 
gatherers,  and  spoke  kindly  and  compassionately 
to  a  woman  of  ill  fame  (Lk  5-''-^^  19i-'»,  Jn  8'-^'). 
The  official  class — the  Sadducees  and  priests — also 
felt  that  new  wine  like  this  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  and  that  a  new  society  might  arise,  in  which 
they  themselves  might  be  anywhere  save  at  the 
top.  And  from  tiie  moment  Jesus  set  foot  in  Jer- 
usalem, the  priests  and  Sadducees,  as  the  ruling 
official  party,  set  themselves  to  work,  not  to  con- 
fute Him,  but  to  compass  His  death  (Mt  212^  26''-  *, 
Lk  19"--*8  20.  22). 


It  follows  from  this  that  Jesus  was  a  lover 
of  man,  irrespective  of  his  race  or  condition.  He 
began  His  ministry  with  teaching  and  healing.  He 
Mas  often  moved  to  compassion  bj'^  the  multitudes 
which  followed  Him  ;  they  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd  ;  they  heard  Him  gladly,  and  even 
tarried  with  Him  a  whole  day,  and  that  in  a  desert 
place  (Mk  V^  6^"*').  On  one  occasion  they  would 
have  made  Him  their  king  ( Jn  6'"'^).  And  to  Jesus, 
though  He  refuses  their  prottered  sovereignty,  tliey 
were  as  'fields  white  unto  the  harvest'  (Jn  4^^). 
Many  of  the  most  striking  sayings  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever, occur  in  utterances  addressed  to  individuals. 
It  was  while  sitting  and  talking  with  a  Samaritan 
— a  Samaritan  woman — tliat  He  said  :  '  God  is 
Spirit '  ( Jn  4-'') ;  it  was  in  the  house  of  Zacchfeus 
that  men  first  heard  that  '  tiie  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  19'"); 
while  it  was  in  answer  to  '  a  certain  lawyer '  that 
Jesus  related  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  10-^'"^^).  Men  were  amazed  at  and  cliarmed  by 
Jesus'  power  of  speech  ;  they  '  wondered  at  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  ' 
(Lk  4-2).  Police  officers  on  one  occasion  were  dis- 
armed by  it.  '  He  taught,'  says  the  Evangelist,  '  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes'  (Jn 
7-*=-«,  Mt  728-  2»). 

^Yhat  was  it  that  led  Jesus  to  teach  and  to  asso- 
ciate Himself,  not  simply  with  Jews,  but  with  men 
as  men?  What  was  it  that  carried  Him  willingly 
and  of  set  purpose  into  all  classes  of  society,  and 
especially  among  the  outcast  and  unfavoured  folk  ? 
What  led  Him  to  seek,  not  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  and  not  the  whole,  but  the  sick  ?  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  pass  to — 

2.  Christ's  teaching  on  man. — With  Jesus  the 
doctrines  of  God  and  man  are  closely  akin.  They 
pass  into  each  other,  and  are  deeply  interfused  ;  so 
mucii  so,  that  at  times  we  seem  but  to  have  been 
looking  at  difierent  sides  of  the  same  fundamental 
truth.  Central,  basal,  a  pole  around  which  every- 
thing else  centres  and  revolves,  is  His  conception 
of  God.  To  know  Him  is  to  share  His  life,  and  to 
seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  is  alike 
the  highest  duty  and  the  highest  joy  of  man  (Jn 
17^  Mt  6=^3).  He  is  Spirit  (Jn  42^).  Without  Him 
nature  would  cease  to  be  ;  its  beauty,  its  order,  and 
the  creatures  which  have  within  it  their  home, 
derive  all  their  life  and  sustenance  and  joy  from 
Him.  The  liairs  of  a  man's  he.ad  are  all  numbered  ; 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice.  The  common  flowers  and  grass  owe  their 
life  to  Him  (Mt  6-'-3^  10-9-  so). 

What,  then,  does  Jesus,  with  this  high  doctrine 
of  God,  say  about  man?  He  tells  us  that  man  is 
distinct  from  the  natural  world  and  natural  crea- 
tures ;  he  is  God's  child  ;  God  is  his  Father ;  he  is 
God's  son  (Mt  5""^"""*  G'-^'^'').  Such  words  may  not 
define  man's  present  condition  ;  they  look  at  him 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal ;  they  describe  his  duty, 
his  highest  destiny  and  ambition.  The  loftiest 
hope  and  purpose  that  any  man  may  cherish  is 
to  become  a  son  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
jind  to  become  perfect  as  his  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect  (Mt  5'*^"**).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus 
never  mentions  the  fall  of  man,  nor  is  there  any 
very  conclusive  passage  in  which  He  speaks  of 
man  as  a  sinner.  But  He  implies  that  man  is  such 
in  that  He  makes  '  Repent '  the  keynote  of  His 
opening  ministry  (Mt  4").  There  is  but  one  wlio 
is  good,  even  God  (Lk  18'**-  '**) ;  yet  men,  who  are 
evil,  can  render  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Mt  7")- 
It  is  possible  for  a  man's  eye  to  be  evil,  and  for 
his  whole  body  to  be  filled  with  darkness  rather 
than  with  light  (Mt  Q-^).  Men  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  mammon  and  God  (Mt  6^*).  A  ricii  man 
can  with  difficulty  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(Mt  19'-^).     Ultimately,  too,  men  are  sifted  out  and 


their  destiny  is  determined  by  their  attitude  to 
Himself  and  His  bretliren  ;  some  will  sit  down 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  others  will  be  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  (Mt  25^'-^fi). 

But,  .generally,  it  is  the  ideal  which  is  present 
with  Jesus  ;  He  prefers  to  look  at  the  possibilities  ; 
He  does  not  see  capacity  for  evil ;  He  tries  rather 
to  discover  the  latent  powers  and  potencies  of  good. 
An  incident  such  as  that  recorded  in  Jn  8'"^^  is 
striking  proof  of  this.  Jesus  there  sees  not  simply 
the  sinner,  but  the  possibility  of  good  in  the 
sinner.  His  final  word  to  her,  therefore,  is  not 
one  of  condemnation :  '  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee;  go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more.' 
Man,  therefore,  is  crowned  with  high  dignity  and 
solemn  grandeur  because  he  is  akin  to  the  Divine. 
If  Jesus  had  not  believed  in  the  capacity  for  good 
even  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  people, 
what  we  read  recorded  of  Him  and  His  work  would 
never  have  happened.  Of  set  purpose  He  turned 
from  folk  who  were  reputable,  respectable,  and, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  righteous  and  holy.  He 
came  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  sick  ;  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  (Lk  5^'-  *-). 
He  turned  to  those  without  repute,  to  tiie  so-called 
'  sinners,'  in  the  faith  that  goodness  lived  within 
their  hearts  ;  and  history  tells  us  that  He  was  not 
disappointed.  He  sought  for  the  conmion  man, 
unsophisticated,  unconventional  ;  and  we  read  that 
He  was  often  surprised  and  astonislied  at  what 
the  common  man  revealed  to  Him  (Mt  8-^''^)  ;  Jesus 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the  hrst  to  discover 
the  true  significance  of  common  men  and  common 
things.  They  were  significant  because  they  led 
up  to  and  implied  more  than  themselves  ;  at  the 
base  and  heart  of  each  thei'e  was  God. 

But  to  Jesus  man  was  not  one  object  or  thing 
among  other  objects  or  things  in  tlie  natural  world. 
He  was  not  simply  a  part  of  Nature.  '  How  much 
then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep  ! ' 
(Mt  12^-).  If  the  recovery  of  one  sheep  brought 
joy  to  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock,  a  man, 
by  his  choice  and  pursuit  of  the  good,  could  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of  God  (Lk  15^"^).  He  was  of 
value,  as  a  lost  coin  is  of  value,  for  whicii  a  woman 
sweeps  the  house  and  searches  diligently  until  she 
iinds  it  (Lk  15®"^°)  ;  or  as  a  son  is  of  value,  who, 
even  if  he  has  left  home  for  a  far  country  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  is 
still  dear  to  his  father's  heart  (Lk  15''""-). 

To  Jesus,  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  who  is  Sjiirit,  took  precedence  of 
all  material  things.  The  death  of  the  body  was 
merely  a  temporal  event ;  but  to  think  and  believe 
and  act  as  if  the  material  world  Avas  all,  was  the 
death  of  the  soul  (Lk  12i3-2i).  It  was  to  deny  God 
by  forgetting  Him,  and  at  bottom  meant  the 
surrender  of  one's  life  as  a  j^erson  and  the  en- 
deavour to  become  a  thing.  Such  was  the  act  of 
a  fool.  To  Jesus  the  spiritual  side  was  all  ;  or,  in 
relation  to  other  things  it  was  the  central,  con- 
trolling principle,  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  besides. 
The  life  is  '  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body 
than  the  raiment'  (Mt  6-^).  'A  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth'  (Lk  12^^).  'What  shall  it  25rofit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  Avhole  world,  and  forfeit  his 
life?'  (Mt  16-«). 

From  a  strictly  moral  standpoint  the  same  truth 
held  good  of  man  ;  he  alone  of  all  natural  crea- 
tures was  capable  of  good  and  ill ;  things  could 
not  defile ;  they  were  unmoral,  and  knew  neither 
good  nor  bad ;  defilement  could  come  only  from 
spirit,  from  man,  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  his  heart  (Mt  IS^"-  "•  1^-20^ 
If  the  inner  life  was  watched,  and  its  waters  and 


streams  kept  pure,  all  was  well ;  from  without 
there  was  no  danger,  because  things  had  no  power. 
It  was  similar  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  true 
good.  It  was  an  inward  possession ;  moth  and 
rust  consumed  material  things,  but  they  could 
not  touch  spiritual  treasure,  which  made  up  the 
wealth  of  the  soul ;  this  was  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  assuch  would  abide  (Mt  6^**).  It  was  the  good 
incorporated,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  life  and 
spirit  of  man.  Such  also  was  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  Men  could  not  see  it ;  it  did  not  come 
by  observation  ;  it  was  within  (Lk  17-"-  -^). 

There  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  Nature  ;  there 
is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man  ;  above  all,  in  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man.  People  often  asked 
Jesus  for  a  sign  or  miracle  to  show  them  that  His 
teaching  was  true.  But  Jesus  gave  no  sign. 
The  teaching  itself  was  its  own  sign  and  witness 
(Lk  ir-9-32)  ;  its  juesence  was  also  an  argument; 
it  '  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see.' 
The  rich  man  in  the  torments  of  hell-lire  might 
ask  that  a  messenger  be  sent  to  his  brethren — 
that  some  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn 
them  from  his  fate  ; — surely  at  a  miracle  they 
would  rejient?  But  the  appeal  of  Jesus  ever 
addressed  itself  to  the  moral  consciousness  of 
man.  '  They  have  Moses  and  the  projihets ;  let 
them  hear  them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  projjhets,  neither  Avill  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rise  from  the  dead'  (Lk  16'"-*"^').  In  this  aspect 
John  also,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Gospel,  dehnes 
for  us  the  nature  of  man.  There  was  a  light  which 
lighted  every  man  as  he  came  into  the  world.  The 
source  of  this  light  was  God.  Its  supreme  mani- 
festation was  in  Jesus ;  in  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  tiie  light  of  men  (Jn  l'"^). 

Man,  then,  as  spiritual,  takes  precedence  of 
everything  else  that  is.  He  is  not  a  means  or  a 
thing ;  he  is  an  end  in  himself.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus,  however,  as  has  also  liai)pened  in  other 
periods  of  history,  the  customs  and  institutions 
wiiich  man  had  made  had  become  his  master,  were 
obscuring  his  vision  and  keeping  him  from  his 
true  good.  One  of  these  institutions  was  that  of 
the  Sabbath.  A  man  might  not  heal  another 
man  on  the  Sabbath  ;  yet  if  a  sheep  had  fallen  into 
a  well  he  might  get  it  out,  or  if  his  ox  or  his  ass 
were  thirsty  he  might  lead  them  to  the  pool.  Jesus 
enforces  the  true  order ;  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man  ;  it  was  a  means  for  his  good ;  it  was  a 
custom,  an  institution,  a  thing,  and,  as  compared 
with  spirit,  occupied  a  strictly  subordinate  place. 
It  was  similar  with  every  custom  and  institution 
man  had  made  (Mt  12'-2i,  Mk  223-2S). 

In  saying  this,  Jesus  stood  emphatically  for 
progress  ;  He  practically  said  also  that  there  was 
something  in  the  life  of  man  which  neither  insti- 
tutions nor  the  social  order  nor  civic  legislation 
could  ever  fully  exjiress ;  man  bore  the  infinite 
within  him  ;  deep  and  ineradicable,  within  his 
life,  there  was  the  life  of  God.  Man  was  there- 
fore immortal.  If  we  admit  the  premises,  no 
other  conclusion  is  possible.  The  fact,  said  Jesus 
in  efl'ect,  that  we  can  stand  in  relation  to  God, 
that  we  can  speak  with  Him  and  commune  with 
Him,  is  itself  the  promise  and  pledge  of  im- 
mortality. Because  He  lives,  we  live  also  (Jn  14^®). 
God  '  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living, 
for  all  live  unto  him'  (Lk  20-'^).  And  thus  the 
chief  end  of  man  was  to  know  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  had  sent  (Jn  17"*) ;  his  true  voca- 
tion was  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  (Mt  &^).  Because  he  was  made  in 
God's  image,  and  was  able,  in  some  measure,  to 
represent  Him  and  reveal  Him,  man  was  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  dignity.  But  here  again  Jesus 
spoke  in  the  language  of  the  ideal.  Immortality 
was  a  possibility  for  man  ;   it  was  in  some  sense 
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an  acliievement ;  it  was  also  something  that  could 
be  lost.  But  it  was  something  of  which  every 
man  was  capable. 

In  conclusion,  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus 
Himself.  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
whatever  touched  man  and  his  well-being  was 
His  concern.  His  teaching  and  His  life  were  such 
that  men  find  it  impossible  to  regard  Him  from 
the  ordinary  human  standpoint.  They  have  con- 
ceived of  Him  as  Divine  ;  they  say  that  His  entry 
into  human  life  to  share  the  common  pain  and 
toil  and  death  was  a  purely  voluntary  act.  Such 
is  not  only  a  view  held  by  theologians,  but  one 
which  is  entertained  to-day  by  men  of  science. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  speaks  of  Jesus  as  being  willing 
to  share  the  life  of  a  peasant,  and  as  being  the 
best  race-asset  that  men  possess  (Hibbert  Journal, 
Oct.  1904).  From  whatever  standpoint,  however, 
He  is  viewed,  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  humanity 
can  only  add  incalculably  to  its  worth  and  dignity. 
In  set  doctrine  Jesus  taught  very  little  as  to  the 
nature  of  man.  To  really  see  what  He  thought 
about  man  and  the  value  He  set  on  him,  we  must 
look  at  Jesus'  life.  He  came  to  do  the  will  of 
His  Father  and  to  accomplish  His  Avork  ( Jn  &'^  9"")  ; 
He  came  to  give  life,  and  to  give  it  abundantly 
(Jn  10'")  ;  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (Mt  20"^).  That  He  loved  men  is  a  common- 
place. He,  beyond  all  other  teachers  and  leaders 
whom  we  know,  '  stood  stoutly  for  the  human,' 
and  made  the  cause  of  man — the  true  well-being 
of  man — take  precedence  of  every  other  thing  and 
cause.  It  w<as  not  that  men  were  better  in  His 
than  in  any  other  age  ;  it  was  that  He  ever  saw 
men  in  the  ligiit  of  the  ideal,  and  ever  found  at 
the  root  of  man's  life  the  life  of  God.  To  say  this 
is  to  say  also  that  among  all  the  benefactors  of 
humanity,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  par  excellence, 
the  Friend  of  Man.  He  thought  that  the  common 
weal — man  and  man's  true  cause  and  good — was 
worth  living  for  with  absolute  devotion  ;  should 
things  so  require,  it  Avas  also  wortli  dying  for. 
And,  as  Jesus  Himself  has  said,  greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this  (Jn  15'*). 

Psychologically,  man,  in  the  thought  of  Jesus, 
is  made  up  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body,  or  spirit 
and  flesh.  But  He  speaks,  as  a  moral  teacher, 
of  man  in  his  broad  general  aspect,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  minute  psychological  distinctions 
(cf.  Mt  10-'8-  29  162«  26«,  Mk  8»«,  Lk  16^-). 
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E.  Wheeler. 

MANAEN  {Mavariv,  Ac  13'  =  Menahem,  orijc, 
'  comforter,'  2  K  15'^  etc.). — Two  facts  only  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  concerning  Manaen.  In  his 
old  age  he  was  a  Christian  minister ;  in  youth  he 
was  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  i.e. 
Antipas  (Ac  IS^).  But  this  must  be  read  side  by 
side  with  a  statement  of  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
{Ant.  XV.  X.  5)  that,  some  few  years  before,  another 
Manaen  (or  Manaem)  had  come  into  touch  with 
another  Herod,— the  Great.  The  double  parallel 
appears  too  striking  to  be  mere  coincidence.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  a  connexion  be- 
tAveen  the  tAvo  stories,  and  from  them  Ave  may 
inferentially  derive  much  light. 

1.  The  connexion  betiveen  the  Manaen  of  Josephus 


and  Herod  the  Great. — When  Herod  Avas  yet  a 
schoolboy,  he  Avas  one  day  greeted  in  the  street  by 
this  Manaen,  Avho  patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
saluted  him  as  future  king  of  the  Jcavs.  As  Anti- 
pater,  Herod's  father,  Avas  only  a  military  governor, 
tlie  prediction  seemed  absurd.  But  Manaen  Avas 
an  Essene,  one  of  the  stahvart  Puritans  of  that 
day,  Avho  had  a  reputation  not  only  for  austerity 
but  for  23i"edictive  jJOAvers  [Jos.  BJ  ii.  viii.  12)  ; 
and  the  Avords  induced  the  lad  to  make  further 
inquiry.  Manaen  persisted,  adding  that  the  coming 
dignity  Avould  not  be  accompanied  by  righteous 
living,  and  that  God's  punishment  Avould  visit  his 
later  life.  About  fifteen  years  later  (B.C.  37),  Avhen 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  Avas  fultilled,  Herod 
sent  for  the  old  Essene,  and  ever  after  honoured 
him  and  his  sect.  If,  as  Lightfoot  conjectures,  he 
Avas  the  same  Manaen  Avho,  being  vice-president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  under  Hillel,  led  aAvay  eighty 
others  to  the  service  of  Herod,  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  laxer  living,  then  the  connexion  did  not 
issue  in  the  moral  j^rofit  of  the  older  man,  and  he 
may  have  been  alluded  to  (as  Plumptre  thinks)  by 
our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  shaken  reed  (Mt 
11^),  and  as  a  soft-clad  dweller  in  royal  households. 
Perliaps,  too,  this  defection  Avas  the  origin  of  the 
sect  of  the  Herodians  (Mk  3",  etc.). 

2.  Connexion  between  the  later  Manaen  and 
Herod  Ajitipas. — The  facts  related  above  seem  to 
constitute  an  intelligible  foundation  for  the  circum- 
stances of  Manaen's  life  noted  in  Ac  13^.  Antipas 
Avas  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  if  the  old  king- 
had  an  elder  Manaen  living  in  his  household, 
nothing  Avould  be  more  natural  than  that  a  young 
Herod  and  a  young  jNIanaen  (perliaps  a  grandson, 
since  Manaen  the  elder  Avas  a  man  of  standing 
Avhen  Herod  the  Great  Avas  a  boy)  should  be 
brought  up  together.  What  this  implied  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  'foster-brother'  {avv- 
Tpocpos)  has  both  a  narroAver  and  a  Avider  meaning. 
It  may  only  indicate  that  the  children  Avere  much 
together.  Manaen  may  Avell  have  shared  both  the 
home-life  and  the  subsequent  education,  under  a 
jjrivate  tutor  at  Rome,  Avhich  Antipas  and  Arche- 
laus  enjoyed  {Ant.  XVII.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
Archelaus  is  not  mentioned  here,  so  perhaps  the 
narroAver  sense  of  <TvvTpo<po%  may  be  pressed,  that 
jNIanaen's  mother  Avas  also  nurse  to  Antipas.  In 
either  case  it  is  suggestive  to  contemplate  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist  and  paramour  of 
Herodias,  side  by  side  Avith  the  man  of  ascetic 
Essene  stock,  subsequently  a  teacher  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

3.  Manaen's  religious  development  and  influence. 
—  One  Avonders  how  the  companion  of  Herod 
became  the  servant  of  Christ.  His  name  ('con- 
soler') may  indicate  that  his  parents  AA'ere  of  that 
spiritually  Avatchful  circle  Avho  Avaited  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel  (Lk  2-^).  According  to  the 
Talmud  (Jerus.  Ber.  ii.  4),  Menahem  Avas  to  be  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  and  indeed  it  became 
so  (see  1  Jn  2*  TrapaKXrjTos,  used  in  Job  16-  [Aq. 
Theod.]  as  tr.  of  dhjc).  Tlie  name  Avas  sometimes 
given  to  children  at  this  period,  Avith  Messianic 
thoughts  and  hopes.  Manaen  is  like  a  ferry- 
chain  Avhose  ends  are  visible  and  Avhose  centre 
is  submerged.  We  knoAV  of  his  childhood  and 
old  age :  his  mature  manhood  Ave  can  only  con- 
jecture. But  Ave  knoAv  at  least  that  he  passed 
"through  the  Gospel  period  of  John  the  Baptist's 
preaching  and  Jesus  Christ's  ministry.  He  may 
liave  been  amongst  the  number  of  those  avIio 
listened  on  the  Jordan's  banks,  and  brought 
tidings  to  Antipas.  At  any  rate,  in  Herod's  house- 
hold he  must  have  heard  the  stirring  Avords  of 
the  rugged  ])rophet  of  the  old  Essene  type,  and  if 
Ilerod  '  heard  gladly,'  hoAV  much  more  Manaen  ! 
The  tAA^in-texts,    '  Reiient  ye'    and   'Behold    the 
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Lamb,'  may  well  have  become  the  head-lights  of 
his  course,  and  the  forerunnev's  words  have  led  to 
Christ  one  more  fruitful  servant.  There  is  much 
to  indicate  that  the  lonely  ministry  in  the  castle  of 
Machiierus  was  not  barren  of  results.  Besides 
Manaen,  we  know  of  spiritual  interests  kindled  in 
Joanna,  wife  of  Herod's  major-domo  (Lk  8^),  in  the 
king's  courtiers  (/SacrtXtKos,  Jn  4*),  perhaps  in  Hero- 
dion  (Iio  16''),  whose  name  indicates  court  con- 
nexions ;  we  know,  further,  that  there  were  servants 
to  whom  Herod  talked  on  religious  topics  (Mt  14''- )• 
And  among  these  Manaen  may  well  have  been  one 
of  those  unseen  influences  for  good  which  alone  can 
account  for  some  of  tlie  better  impulses  of  Herod's 
inconsistent  life.  What  passed  between  the  foster- 
brothers  after  John's  murder?  Was  INIanaen  a 
silent  or  a  protesting  spectator  when  Jesus  was 
mocked  ?  Did  the  deatli  of  Christ  complete  a  work 
of  grace  already  begun  at  the  death  of  John  ?  Did 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (no  rumour  this  time, 
]Mt  14-,  but  a  well  attested  fact)  seal  for  ever  the 
allegiance  of  a  halting  disciple  ?  Did  he  remain  in 
the  train  of  his  foster-brother  till  the  latter  left  for 
Rome  in  A.D.  39?  If  so,  he  may  have  gone  to 
Antioch  at  that  date,  and  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Church  in  that  city,  which  comes  into  view 
about  A.D.  41  (Ac  11'^).  He  would  then  rank 
amongst  that  honoured  company  whose  consistent 
practice  of  the  faith  they  professed  first  avou  them 
the  name  '  Christian,'  Christ's  man, — honoured  since 
with  world-wide  acceptance  wherever  the  gospel 
message  has  spread.  At  Antioch,  in  any  case,  we 
find  him  four  years  later  occujiying  a  position  of 
authority  (Ac  13').  K  he  was  a  prophet,  we  have 
an  interesting  link  with  the  old  Essene  foreteller 
af  Herod  the  Great's  reign.  But  perhaps  the  copu- 
lative particles,  strictly  pressed,  rank  him  as 
t^'acher  and  not  as  prophet.  He  must  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  If  St. 
Luke  also  came  from  Antioch  (Euseb.  HE  3.  4),  it 
may  have  been  from  Manaen  that  he  learned 
certain  details  concerning  Herod  and  John  Avhich 
are  peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  We  last  catch  sight  of 
Manaen  in  that  hallowed  gathering  when  he  and 
his  fellows  in  the  ministry  willingly  surrendered 
their  two  ablest  men,  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  He  who  was  called 
by  his  parents  'the  comforter'  cheerfully  yielded 
to  the  higher  voice  of  the  heavenly  '  Comforter ' 
(Ac  13-),  and  tarried  by  the  stuff',  while  others 
went  forth  to  the  fight. 

Literature. — Lightfoot,  Pitman's  ed.  iii.  211 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
X.  5,  BJ  II.  viii.  ;  Plumptre,  Bib.  Educ.  ii.  29.  82  ;  art.  in  Smith's, 
Hastings',  and  Fairbairn's  DB  (by  Hackett,  Cowan,  and  Dickson 
respectivelj'),  and  in  Encye.  Bibl.  (by  Cheyne). 

H     C    T  FFS 

MANASSEH.— The  well-known  king  of  Judah, 
mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Mt  I'». 

MANGER.— The  AV  and  RV  tr.  of  cpdrvn  in  Lk 
27. 12.  i6_  jj^  Li^  1315^  ^]jg  only  other  place  where 
((>6.TV7)  occurs  in  NT,  AV  and  RV  both  render  it 
'  stall,'  though  RVm  gives  '  manger.'  The  precise 
meaning  of  (pdrvrj  is  somewhat  uncertain,  opinions 
diflering  as  to  whether  it  denotes  a  stall  or  a 
miingcr  within  a  stall. 

Ti-istram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  73)  supposes  that  Mary  and 
Joseph,  who  could  not  find  room  in  the  y.a.T(i.\ufji,y.,  were  obliged 
to  go  to  some  poor  house  hard  by,  where  there  was  '  an  upper 
platform '  for  people  and  '  a  lower  platform '  for  cattle,  and 
that  '  in  the  lower  portion  allotted  to  the  cattle  the  Infant  when 
born  was  naturally  laid  at  once  in  the  long  earthen  trough 
which  serves  for  a  manger,  and  into  which  the  fodder  is  pushed 
from  the  floor.'  If  the  xa.Tu.'kiJiJ.a.  was  like  a  modern  Eastern 
khan,  and  if  the  <pct.TV7i  belonged  to  it  (see  below),  Mary  and 
Joseph  went  to  one  of  the  stalls  for  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden 
within  the  outside  wall,  and  there  the  babe  was  born.  Meyer 
(on  Lk  2")  favours  the  view  that  (fdrvvt  means  a  feeding-trough 
placed  in  a  stable.  In  any  case,  (fxTtr,,  as  its  derivation  implies, 
designates  a  feeding-place  for  animals. 


Opinions  further  differ  as  to  whether  the  (l>6.Tvy) 
in  question  was  a  cave  or  grotto  in  tlie  limestone 
rock  of  the  neighbourliood  used  as  a  stable,  or  an 
enclosure  fenced  in. 

The  former  view,  which  has  the  weight  of  persistent  tradition, 
is  due  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  tells  us  that  Christ  was  born  '  in 
a  certain  cave  near  the  village,'  which  cave,  he  says,  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Isaiah  as  '  a  sign.'  For  this  latter  circumstance 
he  founds  upon  Is  3318  LXX,  '  He  shall  dwell  in  the  lofty  cave 
of  the  strong  rock'  (Trypho,  70  and  78).  A  similar  statement  is 
made  by  Origen,  who  affirms  that  in  his  day  there  was  shown 
at  Bethlehem  '  the  cave  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  the  manger 
in  the  cave  where  He  was  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands '  (c.  Cels. 
i.  51). 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  improbable  in  this 
traditional  view  that  the  place  where  Mary  sought 
shelter  was  a  cave,  for  throughout  Palestine  such 
caves  or  grottoes  were  and  are  commonly  used  as 
stables.  The  other  view,  that  the  (pdrvq  was  an 
enclosure,  is  favoured  by  many.  According  to 
Schleusner,  it  was  the  open  courtyard  attached  to 
the  inn  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fence,  into  which 
the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where 
poorer  travellers  might  lodge,  when  from  want  of 
room  in  the  inn,  or  want  of  means  to  pay  for  room, 
they  could  And  no  other  place.  This  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Vulg.  (prcescpium)  and  the  Peshitta. 
It  is,  moreover,  significant  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian artists  represent  the  Nativity  as  in  an  open 
courtyard. 

Stanlej',  who  opposes  the  view  that  the  <?«Tr/i  was  a  cave, 
does  so  partly  on  the  ground  of  Mt  2"  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  the' superstitious  tendency  to  associate  sacred  events 
with  caves.  He  says  (SP  p.  440) :  '  As  soon  as  the  religion  of 
Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  it  became  "  a  religion  of  caves."  '  He  further  notes 
that  "when  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  was  dismantled  during 
the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  it  was  found  that  the  traditional 
cave  had  been,  in  pre-Christian  times,  a  place  of  sepulture,  and 
was  therefore  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  have  been  used  by  Jews 
as  a  manger. 

It  has  been  commonly  but  too  readily  assumed 
that  the  precise  meaning  of  (parv-r)  in  St.  Luke's 
account  must  be  determined  by  our  interpretation 
of  KaraXv/j-a.  This  appears  to  be  a  groundless 
assumption.  It  is  not  said  by  St.  Luke  that  the 
(pdrvT)  was  connected  with  the  inn.  In  2^- 1-  the 
definite  article  is  not  iised  ;  for,  though  it  appears 
in  the  TR  and  a  few  MSS  of  minor  importance,  in 
which  it  was  probably  inserted  to  designate  the 
well-known  (pdrv-q,  preponderating  evidence  is  alto- 
gether against  it.  It  occurs,  as  the  best  MSS 
show,  in  v.!**,  but  there  it  clearly  refers  to  the 
(pdrvrj  spoken  of  in  vv.^-  '^.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  (pdrv-r]  did  not  belong  to  the  KaTdXvfia  at 
all,  and  it  is  worth  noting  as  subordinate  evidence 
for  this  that  the  Protovangel  of  James  and  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  do  not  connect  'the 
cave '  of  which  they  both  speak  with  the  inn. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  seems  clear  that,  whether 
the  (pdTv-q  was  a  cave  or  an  enclosure,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  place  where  cattle  were  housed  or  fed. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  that  there  is  anything 
improbable  or  unreasonable  in  the  contmuous 
Christian  tradition  which  goes  back  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  century.  Nor  is  the  jnous 
sentiment  groundless  which  has  pictured  the  birth 
of  the  world's  Redeemer  in  circumstances  so 
humble,  and  has  lingered  in  loving  and  grateful 
meditation  over  His  manger  cradle.  See  also  artt. 
Bethlehem  and  Cave. 

Literature.— Schleusner,  Lex.  s.v.  (fecTin  ;  Meyer-Weiss  on 
Lk  27 ;  Keim,  Jesxis  of  Nazara  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  80) ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  i.  185 ;  Stanley,  SP,  and  Tristram, 
Lcnid  of  Israel,   as  quoted ;   Hepworth  Dixon,  IIolij  Land,  i. 

ch.  13.  J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

MANIFESTATION.— 1.  The  historic  manifesta- 
tion.— We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  say 
anything  about  such  manifestations  of  Christ  as 
those  alluded  to  in  Jn  P,  where  He  is  spoken  of 
as  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  coming  into 
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the  woild.  Our  Hrst  jjoiiit  must  obviously  be  that 
manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
his  letter  to  Timothy  (1  Ti  3^*^).  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  its  outward  form  that  to  some  extent  we 
have  lost  its  significance.  Not  in  the  court  as  a 
king's  son,  not  in  the  Temple  as  the  member  of  a 
priestly  family,  not  in  the  wilderness  as  the  son  of 
some  aged  solitary  who  had  given  up  the  world, 
but  in  the  familiar  commonplace  surroundings  of 
a  peasant  family,  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Avife  of 
a  village  carpenter.  This  was  the  presentation 
of  God  to  tlie  world.  Any  of  the  other  forms 
would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  human  ex- 
pectations. But  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
every  day  that  God  loves  the  natural,  not  the  out- 
of-the-way,  as  a  means  for  manifestation.  And 
this  manifestation,  first  in  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem, then  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  was  the  out- 
ward setting  of  the  Divine  Life,  both  simple  and 
natural.  There  were  no  miracles,  no  strange 
exhibitions  of  unseen  powers,  no  external  signs 
that  led  the  men  of  Nazareth  to  mark  out  that 
home  as  being  specially  remarkable.  Mary  and 
Joseph,  who  alone  knew  the  secret,  read  the 
wonder  of  it  in  the  spotless  life  which  from  infancy 
to  manhood  unfolded  new  beauties  every  day. 
Nothing  like  it  had  they  ever  seen  or  heard. 

2.  Manifestation  by  signs. — But  this  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  human  character,  though  the  only 
one  seen  during  thirty  out  of  thirty-three  years, 
was  not  the  only  one.  His  mother  evidently  ex- 
pected something  further.  When  He  left  His 
home  to  begin  His  ministry,  she  felt  sure  that  this 
reserve  and  silence  would  be  broken.  It  might 
come  at  any  place,  and  at  any  time.  And  it  was 
in  accord  with  the  humility  and  kindness  of  her 
character  that  she  should  believe  it  might  come  at 
a  small  village  feast  to  meet  a  temporary  social 
need.  It  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply  (Jn  2"*) 
that  she  was  looking  for  some  manifestation,  for 
He  told  her  that  the  hour  for  such  had  not  come. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  she  read  in  His  words 
only  a  correction  of  her  eagerness  and  supposition 
that  she  best  knew^  the  occasion.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  He  Avould  help,  and  gave  directions 
accordingly.  And  in  that  secret  miracle,  appar- 
ently unperceived  at  the  time,  and  discovered  only 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  servants, 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory. 

This  is  typical  of  the  many  manifestations  that 
followed  during  the  three  years.  They  were  not 
wonders  wrought  to  force  men's  belief,  but  signs 
of  Divine  character.  They  were  bits  of  teaching 
by  illustration,  object-lessons  as  we  should  call 
them.  He  never  would  work  a  miracle  for  the 
sake  of  astonishing  men,  though  He  was  often 
asked  to  do  so  (Mt  1238^-  161^-).  They  were  all 
signs  of  God's  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  men, 
and  the  desire  He  had  to  relieve  them.  (See 
Wace,  Some  Central  Points  of  Our  Lord's  Ministry, 
p.  133). 

3.  Maiiifestation  of  the  Transfiguration.  —  For 
some  eighteen  months  there  had  been  wonderful 
manifestations  of  Divine  character  and  power,  but 
no  personal  manifestation.  Like  any  one  else, 
Christ  was  seen  tired,  hungry,  asleep,  and  in  pain 
through  the  infirmities  and  sicknesses  of  others 
that  He  carried.  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither 
was  His  voice  heard  in  the  streets  (]\It  12'^).  All 
Avas  singularly  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  men 
might  well  wonder  what  there  was  at  the  back 
of  this  astonishing  teaching  and  these  w'onderful 
works.  But  once  the  disclosure  Avas  made  (Mt 
17"-  II  Mk  9-f-,  Lk  928f-).  See  art.  Transfigura- 
tion. 

\.  Manifestations  after  the  Resurrection. — It  is 
very  difficult  to  realize  the  character  of  these 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord.     In  one  He  is  like  a 


gardener  (Jn  20'^),  in  another,  a  traveller  walking 
to  a  country  village  (Lk  24^=),  in  another,  a  stranger 
standing  on  the  beacii  of  the  Lake  (Jn  21^).  Mk. 
speaks  of  the  ajipearance  to  the  tAvo  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  as  being  in  '  another  form '  (Mk 
16'-).  They  Avere  manifestations  marked  by  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances.  His  home  Avas 
elscAvhere,  but  He  came  and  Avent  according 
to  the  disciples'  needs.  The  body  Avas  real — 
could  be  touched  as  Avell  as  seen.  Indeed,  He  Avas 
anxious  that  they  should  not  suppose  Him  to  be 
mere  spirit,  and  actually  ate  a  piece  of  broiled  fish 
before  them  in  order  to  shoAv  them  the  reality  of 
His  bodily  existence  (Lk  24'*'-).  But  these  mani- 
festations are  characterized  by  tAvo  features:  (1) 
they  Avere  made  only  to  His  friends  ;  (2)  they  Avere 
not  apparently  surrounded  Avith  glory  and  majesty. 

With  regard  to  (1),  Ave  may  believe  that  only 
His  friends  could  have  perceived  them.  They 
might  have  seen  something,  as  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions did  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (Ac  9^),  but 
not  the  face  of  Christ.  Faith  and  love  Avere  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  manifestations.  (2)  They 
Avere  not  aj^parently  surrounded  Avith  glory  and 
majesty.  They  disturbed  and  frightened,  not 
because  they  Avere  expressions  of  His  eternal 
majesty,  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  Avas,  but 
because  they  Avere  unexpected  and  sudden.  This, 
Ave  think,  is  singular,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  We 
expect  it  to  be  so  different,  as  is  shoAvn  by  the 
shining  figures  that  represent  the  Risen  Lord  in 
picture  and  stained-glass  AvindoAv.  But  just  as  the 
graciousness  of  a  king  leads  him  to  adopt  the 
dress  of  his  guest  so  as  to  make  him  more  com- 
pletely at  home,  so  our  King,  when  He  conies  to 
those  poor  labouring  folk  Avhom  He  had  chosen 
for  His  Apostles,  comes  as  one  of  them. 

5.  Manifestations  to  disciples  since  the  Ascension. 
— There  is  a  striking  promise  in  the  Avords  our 
Lord  spoke  after  the  Last  Supper,  in  Avhich  He 
declares  that  He  Avill  manifest  Himself  to  the  man 
that  loves  Him.  That  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Resurrection,  Avhicli  Avere  so 
soon  to  folloAV,  is  clear  from  His  reply  to  Jude's 
very  natural  question  as  to  Iioav  He  Avould  maiufest 
Himself  to  the  disciples  and  yet  not  to  the  Avorld 
(Jn  14--).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  St.  John 
does  not  use  the  ordinary  Greek  Avord  {(pavfpow)  for 
manifestation,  but  takes  another  Avord  (iiKpavi'gui), 
Avhich  is  employed  in  this  sense  in  only  one  other 
passage  (Mt  27^^),  Avliere  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
saints  are  .said  to  have  ajipeared  to  manj'  in  the 
holy  city.  That  passage  Avould  seem  to  indicate 
a  bodily  appearance  ;  but  our  Lord's  exi)lanation 
contradicts  such  an  interpretation.  When  asked 
how  He  could  appear  to  the  men  Avho  loved  Him 
and  yet  not  to  the  Avorld,  He  replies  that  in  the 
first  place  the  man  Avho  loves  Him  Avill  keep  His 
Avord,  i.e.  Avill  give  his  mind  to  Him,  and  observe 
His  teaching,  and  then  in  his  fixed  contemplation 
and  obedience  Avill  realize  not  only  His  OAvn  pres- 
ence, but  the  presence  of  the  Father.  Such  mani- 
festations as  these,  then,  are  secret,  personal  reali- 
zations of  Christ's  pi'esence,  according  more  nearly 
Avith  the  revelations  of  a  friend's  character  that 
Ave  have  in  his  letters,  or  in  his  pictures  if  he  is 
an  artist,  in  his  music  if  he  is  a  musician.  Not, 
however,  that  Ave  are  to  think  of  them  as  entirely 
subjectiA'e.  The  Avords  '  We  Avill  come  unto  him ' 
teach  an  actual  spiritual  movement  on  our  Lord's 
part  toAvards  those  who  loA'e  Him,  Avhich  they  Avill 
feel  and  enjoy. 

To  St.  Paul,  Avho  did  enjoy  some  actual  appear- 
ances of  Christ,  the  spiritual  revelations  Avere  CA-ery- 
thing  ;  and  in  one  difficult  passage  he  declares  that 
though  he  had  knoAvn  Christ  after  the  flesh,  i.e.  in 
bodily  form,  henceforth  he  knew  Him  no  longer  in 
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that  way  (2  Co  5^^),  evidently  finding  more  in  the 
indwelling  manifestation  of  Christ  than  he  had 
known  in  the  joy  of  Christ's  visible  form. 

6.  Manifestation  of  the  Second  Advent. — In  2  Th 
2**,  where  AV  gives  '  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming,'  RV  renders  'by  the  manifestation  of  his 
coming,'  the  Gr.  word  being  iirL(pdp€La.  Similarly 
RV  substitutes  '  shall  be  manifested  '  for  AV 
'  shall  appear'  in  Col  3^  1  P  5^  1  Jn  2-8  3^,  the  Gr. 
word  in  each  case  being  ^avepoco.  See  artt.  Par- 
ousiA,  Second  Coming. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

MANLINESS.— To  the  Christian,  Jesus  is  the 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  in  His  character  is  to 
be  found  the  perfect  type  of  manliness.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  speak  of  the  manliness  of 
Jesus,  there  is  an  element  of  challenge  in  the 
phrase,  and  we  make  an  assertion  that  is  felt  to 
require  justification.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  conventional  idea  of  manliness  seems 
too  poor  a  standard  to  apply  to  Jesus,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  courage  of  Jesus  is  not  often 
emphasized.  Gentleness,  meekness,  and  forgive- 
ness are  the  qualities  by  which  His  character  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  it  is  too  often 
assumed  that  these  preclude  the  possession  of 
courage.  A  somewhat  complex  problem  is  thus 
raised  by  the  discussion  of  manliness  in  relation  to 
Jesus,  which  involves  two  questions :  ( 1 )  What  is 
the  conventional  or  woi'ldly  conception  of  manli- 
ness ?  (2)  How  far  do  the  character  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  agree  with  this,  and  how  far  do  they  modify 
it? 

1.  The  conventional  or  worldly  conception  of 
manliness  cannot  be  described  in  a  word,  for  a 
number  of  qualities  go  to  make  up  what  the  world 
accepts  as  a  manly  man.  (1)  There  must  be  a 
basis  of  adequate  physiccd  strength.  Men  have 
always  admired  the  athlete,  and  they  reject  the 
claim  to  manliness  of  those  who  are  puny  and  feeble 
in  body.  The  vigour  and  energy  of  a  strong,  well- 
disciplined  body  form  the  substratum  of  the  world's 
idea  of  manliness.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  efforts  made  by  Christian  people  to 
remove  the  prejudice  that  there  is  an  opposition 
between  Christian  faith  and  bodily  strength.  Tlie 
coml)ination  of  Christian  faith  with  athletic  vigour 
has  seemed  and  does  seem  to  many  extremely 
desirable  (cf.  'muscular  Christianity').  (2)  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligence.  As, 
however,  the  standard  of  intelligence  demanded 
for  manliness  is  not  very  high,  this  element  is  not 
greatly  emphasized.  (3)  There  must  be  the  moral 
qualities  of  courage,  temperance  or  self-control, 
perseverance,  and  love  of  personal  honour.  Of  these 
courage  is  fundamental,  and  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  assertion  of  self  against  opjiosing  influences. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  world  in  many  forms,  from 
the  animal  quality  of  bold  disregard  of  physical 
danger  up  to  steadfast  adherence  to  conscientious 
conviction.  At  the  same  time,  however  courageous 
a  man  may  be,  the  world  holds  him  to  come  short 
of  true  manliness  if  he  is  not  able  to  control  his 
impulses,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  to  persevere 
patiently  in  any  course  of  action  he  has  adopted, 
and  to  be  scrupulous  in  guarding  his  personal 
honour  with  life  itself  if  necessary. 

There  are  three  points  which  may  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  this  analysis  of  the  conventional  idea  of  manliness,  (a)  All 
the  virtues  involved  are  compatible  with  pride,  and  indeed  are 
conceived  as  ministering^  to  and  supporting  pride.  This  is 
obvious  in  regard  to  courage  and  love  of  honour.  Self-control, 
again,  is  desirable  largely  because  its  opposite  brings  ridicule  ; 
and  perseverance,  because  to  give  in  is  intolerable  to  the  proud 
man.  (6)  This  idea  of  manliness  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  man  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  moralists. 
The  starting-point  of  pagan  ethics  is  the  analysis  of  the  term 
'happiness'  (£iSa/^«na),  regarded  not  as  a  subjective  state 
of  feeling,  but  as  an  objective  form  of  being.  Happiness  is 
held  to  be  found  in  the  harmony  of  character  and  experience. 
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Hence  the  qualities  which  give  a  man  rule  over  his  circum- 
stances are  to  be  desired  as  good.  By  Plato  and  Aristotle  an 
optimistic  view  of  the  world's  capacity  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  man  is  assumed.  With  the  Stoics,  and  still 
more  with  the  Cynics,  pessimism  about  the  world  leads  to 
strong  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  power  of  the  individual  to  be 
sufficient  to  himself.  With  the  Epicureans  the  optimistic 
assumption  that  the  world  will  not  fail  to  give  the  gratification 
necessary  to  hapjiiness,  leads  to  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
regulation  rather  than  the  suppression  of  desire.  The  ethics  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  be  genericallj'  described  as  the 
science  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment.  The  varia- 
tions in  theory  are  determined  by  the  view  taken  of  the 
responsiveness  of  the  environment  to  man's  needs.  Thus,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  all  the  various  theories  aim  at  self- 
development.  Self  is  the  beginning,  centre,  and  aim  of  pagan 
ethical  thought.  Harmonies  with  Christian  teaching  are  largely 
accidental.  The  essence  and  root  are  different.  The  virtues 
of  the  pagan  are  '  inflated  and  arrogant '  (Augustine),  even 
where  thev  inculcate  the  same  conduct  as  the  Christian  virtues 
(cf.  Luthardt,  Uist.  of  Christian  Ethics,  i.  25).  (c)  This  idea  of 
manliness  corresponds  verj'  closely  to  the  ideal  of  manhood  to 
be  found  in  the  Ethics  of  Evolution.  Phrases  such  as  the 
'survival  of  the  fittest'  and  the  'struggle  for  existence,'  which 
suggest  that  men  are  engaged  in  a  constant  war  from  which 
only  the  conquerors  emerge,  indicate  at  once  an  ideal  of  manli- 
ness of  which  self-assertion  is  the  fundamental  quality. 

2.  How  far  do  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
agree  with  the  worldly  conception  of  manliness,  and 
hoio  far  do  they  modify  if  ' — Was  Jesus  a  manly 
man  according  to  the  world's  idea?  To  this  the 
answer  must  be  that  His  manliness  can  be  vindi- 
cated in  relation  to  all  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  manly  man,  but  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  very  ditt'erent  ideal  in  relation  to 
which  these  qualities  were  exercised.  About 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything.  There  is  a  degree  of 
human  excellence  which  makes  even  the  latter  in- 
considerable, and  we  have  passed  that  degree  when 
we  discuss  the  character  of  Jesus.  Courage,  how- 
ever, is  on  quite  a  difi'erent  plane,  and  the  courage 
of  Jesus  can  be  triumphantly  vindicated.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21i"  is^  Mk  ips-'s,  Jn 
2^^"^^),  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  throng 
who  would  have  made  Him  king  (Jn  6'^'-),  His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23),  His  woes 
against  the  cities  of  Galilee  (Mt  ll-*>"-'*),  His  acts 
of  healing  upon  the  Sabbath,  His  rebuke  to  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Lk  4^^"^°),  His  statement  about 
the  Temple  (Jn  2^^"--),  His  refusal  of  a  sign  to  the 
scribes  (Mt  123«-«  W-\  Mk  8"-  '2,  Lk  llisf-).  His  last 
journey  and  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (Lk  G^Mi  His 
demeanour  before  the  high  priest  and  before  Pilate 
(Mt  26"f-,  Mk  14«3f-,  Lk  22'=«'-)— all  show  courage  of 
the  very  first  quality.  He  is  undismayed  before 
an  unparalleled  combination  of  adverse  forces. 
And  the  overwhelming  forces  opposed  to  Him  give 
an  added  lustre  to  His  courage  in  dealing  faith- 
fully with  those  who  took  or  were  ready  to  take 
His  part.  His  disciples  are  fearlessly  rebuked 
when  they  are  in  the  wrong  (Lk  O^^-^s,  Mt  16=^  Mk 
8='^  Mt  IS'iff-,  Mk  9^3^  Lk  9*«24-«-,  Mt  19",  Mk  IQi^-is, 
Lk  18'-''^^).  He  never  modifies  His  demands  in 
order  thereby  to  secure  influential  suppoi'ters  (Jn 
3'ff-,  Mt  19i«-,'  Mk  IQi'f-,  Lk  18i«-,  Mt  S's--,  Lk  9"-"-). 
Moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of  His  faithful- 
ness was  clear  to  Him  from  an  early  point  in  His 
public  career.  So  there  was  not  lacking  in  His 
courage  that  element  which  arises  from  the  vision 
of  the  cruel  and  shameful  death  awaiting  Him. 
The  self-control  of  Jesus,  again,  is  very  apparent 
in  His  life.  We  see  it  in  the  fact  that  He  remained 
subject  to  His  parents  (Lk  2^^),  and  was  30  years 
of  age  before  He  began  His  ministry.  It  is  dis- 
played in  a  different  relation  in  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  (Mt  4i-",  Lk  4i-^='),  when  neither  the 
pangs  of  hunger  nor  the  splendid  prospect  of  world- 
wide dominion  could  overcome  His  resolution.  And 
once  more,  before  the  high  priest,  before  Pilate, 
and  in  the  brutal  hands  of  the  soldiers.  He  never 
spoke  one  bitter  or  unworthy  word,  even  though 
Peter  denied  Him  and  the  other  disciples  had  for- 
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saken  Him.  Of  His  perseverance  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  He  was  '  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross'  (Ph  2*). 

It  is  in  regard  to  love  of  personal  honour  that 
the  transcendent  difference  between  the  world's 
idea  of  manliness  and  the  manliness  of  Jesus  be- 
comes apparent,  just  as  also  very  varying  views 
are  to  be  found  even  among  worldly  men  as  to 
what  honour  really  is.  However,  an  integral 
element  in  honour  in  the  worldly  sense  is  the  good 
opinion  of  a  niiin  held  by  his  fellows.  To  be  an 
inconsiderable  person  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
incompatible  with  happiness.  High-mindedness  is 
one  of  the  virtues  which  go  to  make  the  perfect 
man,  and  '  by  a  high-minded  man  we  seem  to  mean 
one  who  claims  much  and  deserves  much '  (Nic.  Eth. 
iv.  3,  §  3  ;  cf.  Mt  2312).  gygn  ^^q  pyoud  indifference 
of  the  Cynic  to  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  by  its 
vehemence  betrayed  its  hollowness.  It  is  the  last 
refuge  of  pride  to  despise  all  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  on  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  the  centre  of  morality  is 
changed  from  self  to  God.  Right  conduct  consists 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  Law  is  to  love  God  and  ones  neigh- 
bour (Mt  2237-^",  Mk  123"-  31,  Lk  10-/).  The  approval 
of  God  is  thus  the  supreme  practical  consideration 
for  the  Christian,  while  his  relations  to  others  are 
to  be  governed  by  love  and  a  desire  for  their  good. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  Christians  towards  those  who  have 
injured  them.  Now  the  right  and  duty  of  aveng- 
ing an  affront  or  an  injury  have  always  seemed  to 
men  bound  up  with  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
division  of  others  into  friends  and  enemies  has 
seemed  inevitable.  But  Jesus  teaches  that  His 
followers  are  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  love  their 
enemies  (Mt  5^^^-  18-i-  --,  Lk  6-''-  IT"-  %  Moreover, 
they  are  not  to  meet  violence  with  violence.  And 
of  these  precepts  He  has  given  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion (Lk  42^-3»,  Mt  26^--5«,  ISIk  1465,  j^it  27"»,  Jn  S^^ 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  duty  of  forgiveness  that 
the  world  has  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  assimi- 
lating the  views  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  inclined 
to  treat  them  as  counsels  of  perfection  which  cannot 
be  put  in  practice.  Three  degrees  of  opinion  on 
this  question  may  be  distinguished  :  (1)  that  of 
those  who  altogether  ignore  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  impracticable  ;  (2)  that  of  those  who  find  in  His 
teaching  the  condemnation  of  all  resistance  to 
evil,  whether  private  or  public,  and  so  condemn 
alike  war  between  States  and  private  quarrels, 
whether  settled  by  physical  force  or  by  an  aj^peal 
to  courts  of  law,  the  decisions  of  which  ultimately 
rest  on  force  ;  (3)  that  of  those  who  find  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  primarily  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  love  the  manifestation  of  which  is  deter- 
mined in  every  case  by  the  circumstances,  and 
which  accordingly  condemns  neither  war  nor  an 
appeal  to  force,  nor  an  ajjpeal  to  courts  of  law, 
apart  from  the  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  them. 

With  the  first  of  these  opinions  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  second  has  always  been  held  by  many 
Christians.  It  is  based  especially  on  Mt  Si^-i^  26^-, 
Lk  6-''  17".  In  the  early  Church  it  led  to  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  propriety  of  Christians  serving 
as  soldiers  (cf.  TertuUian,  fie  Idol.  ch.  19 — '  the  Lord 
in  disarming  Peter  unbelted  every  soldier').  In 
later  times  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  the 
most  prominent  adherents  of  similar  ideas.  And 
Tolstoi,  among  modern  WTiters  of  distinction,  holds 
such  \aews  in  their  most  extreme  form.  It  has  to 
be  remembered,  however,  («)  that  the  illustrative 
sayings  of  Jesus  cannot  wisely  be  generalized  into 
universal  precepts.  To  do  this  is  to  ignore  the 
clearly  marked  feature  of  His  teaching,  in  which 
He  aimed  '  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 


compass.'  [b]  If  Jesus  said,  '  To  him  that  smiteth 
thee  on  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other'  (cf.  Mt  26^^, 
Jn  18"),  He  also  told  His  disciples  to  sell  their 
garments  and  '  buy  a  sword '  (Lk  22"«,  cf .  Mt  10"^-  ^% 
(c)  Jesus  laid  down  a  method  of  dealing  with  one 
who  has  trespassed  against  another  which  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  boundary  of  strict  non- 
resistance,  though,  indeed,  the  motive  of  this  deal- 
ing is  undoubtedly  to  be  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
the  offender  (Mt  IS'^-n).  The  third  opinion  is  that 
wliich  has  generally  prevailed  among  Christians. 
According  to  it,  the  ruling  principle  of  a  Christian's 
conduct  is  love  towards  all.  This  involves  at  once 
and  without  question  or  limit  the  forgiveness  of 
all  injuries  and  the  crucifying  of  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  self-esteem  which  so  often  leads  to 
strife.  But  the  manifestation  of  heart-forgiveness 
is  to  be  regulated  by  a  w'ise  concejjtion  of  the 
injurer's  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others.  These 
principles,  in  their  mutual  interaction,  condemn 
all  personal  vindictiveness  and  malice,  such  an 
appeal  to  violence  as  duelling,  that  litigious  spirit 
which  aims  at  getting  the  better  of  another  in  a 
law-court,  and  all  wars  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
those  which  spring  from  national  or  personal  pride. 
They  do  not  condemn,  however,  the  establishment 
of  just  government  by  force  of  arms,  nor  an  appeal 
to  justice  and  a  desire  for  its  vindication  by  force, 
nor  the  use  of  arms  in  the  protection  of  the  weak.* 
There  is  thus  open  to  the  Christian  a  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  aggressive  courage  consecrated  to 
the  furtherance  of  noble  ends.  To  riglit  wrong 
and  to  protect  the  weak  are  the  natural  aims  of 
Christian  manliness.  At  the  same  time  it  remains 
true  that  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  courage  of  endurance  much  more  frequently 
than  that  of  aggression.  And  the  endurance  of 
the  martyr  shows  a  quality  of  manliness  which 
transcends  all  others,  inasmuch  as  his  courage  is 
made  sublime  by  self-sacrifice. 

Literature. — Sidg^wick,  Hist,  of  Ethics ;  Paulsen,  A  System 
of  Ethics;  Knight,  The  Christian  Ethic;  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethics  ;  Luthardt,  Hist,  of  ChriMiaii  Ethics  ;  Benjamin  Kidd, 
Social  Evolution  ;  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  20,  21,  22  ;  Wendt,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus;  Speer,  The  Principles  of  Jesus;  Tolstoi,  The 
Christianity  of  Christ ;  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  p.  253. 

Andrew  N.  Bogle. 
MANNA. — The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
by  which  Jesus  fed  five  thousand  men,  stirred  the 
multitudes  to  fanaticism  (Jn  &'^^).  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  make  Jesus  king  by  force.  On  the 
morrow  they  followed  Him  across  the  sea  to  Caper- 
naum, hoping  that  He  would  feed  them  again  in 
some  supernatural  way,  and  suggesting  the  giving 
of  bread  from  heaven  as  a  suitable  sign  in  con- 
firmation of  His  high  claims.  Would  not  the  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth  imitate  the  great  lawgiver,  who 
gave  their  fathers  bread  from  heaven  ?  Jesus 
turns  their  thoughts  away  from  Moses  to  God  :  '  It 
was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread  out  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread 
out  of  heaven.'  As  God  gave  the  fathers  literal 
bread  from  heaven,  so  now  He  is  giving  to  their 
children  spiritual  food  that  nourishes  the  soul 
eternallJ^  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;  he  that  cometli 
to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst.'  'Your  fathers  did  eat  the 
manna  in  the  Avilderness,  and  they  died.'  God  has 
a  far  better  gift  than  the  manna  that  was  gathered 
day  by  day  in  the  wilderness.  '  I  am  the  living 
bread  that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  :  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever  ;  yea, 
and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world'  (v.^^). 

*  Tolstoi,  with  remorseless  logic,  declares  that  a  Christian 
should  not  interfere  with  force  to  prevent  murder— a  precept 
which  ignores  the  moral  nature  of  the  murderer  no  less  than 
the  claim  of  the  person  attacked  for  protection. 
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In  Kev  2"'  the  spiritual  blessing  promised  by  the 
glorilied  Christ  to  the  victor  in  life's  battle  is 
called  'hidden  manna.'  JoHN  R.  Sampey. 

MANSION  (moi'17,  Jn  li--^%—i.  'Mansion,'  like 
fiovrj,  is  properly  an  abstract  noun,  meaning  '  a 
staying,'  'an  abiding.'  In  English  literature  it  is 
first  found  in  Hampole's  Psalter,  5.  8  (c.  1340  A.D.), 
'  bai  entire  in  til  Godis  house  of  heuen  and  takis 
baire  joy  and  ]iaire  mansyon  in  ]?aire  perfeccioun.' 
So  in  the  B  text  of  Piers  Ploivtnan,  Langland  says 
of  Pride  (B  xiv.  26)  :  '  Arst  in  the  maister  than  in 
the  man  some  mansioun  he  hath '  (he  dwelleth  in 
the  master  rather  than  in  the  man).  The  C  text 
(c.  1393)  keeps  the  word  while  it  extends  the  limits 
of  Pride's  abode  (xvii.  59)  :  '  Other  in  the  maister, 
other  in  the  man,  some  mancion  he  shewith. ' 
But  Ham  pole  and  Lydgate  (1420)  also  use  '  mansion  ' 
of  a  dwelling-place.  A  charter  of  Henry  VI.  (1444) 
uses  it  of  a  hostel,  and  Fabyan  (1512)  of  the  chief 
residence  of  a  lord,  whence  it  gains  its  modern 
meaning  of  '  an  imposing  abode,'  which  is  seen  even 
in  Shakspeare  (2  Henry  IV.  III.  ii.  351).  Bacon, 
however,  still  uses  the  word  in  its  abstract  sense  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605),  and  both 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  use  it  of  '  an  abiding-place ' 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  building  (Timon  of 
Athens,  v.  i.  218  ;  Paradise  Lost,  i.  268,  viii.  296). 
From  the  Vulgate  mansiones  it  is  used  by  Wyclif 
for  '  halting-places '  in  Ex  17\  but  in  translations 
fro7n  the  Greek  (as  Winston's  Josephns,  1737)  this 
meaning  represents  crTad/xos,  not  fiovr],  and  so  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  sense  of  Jn  14'-.  The  Vulgate 
also  uses  mansiones  in  Jn  14'-,  and  is  responsible 
for  Hampole's  use  of  the  English  form  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  'dwelling-places.'  That  sense  was 
confirmed  in  the  language,  partly  by  Chaucer 
(Kniqhfs  Tale,  1116),  but  mainly  by  the  influence 
of  findale's  Ver.sion  of  the  NT  (15'26),  'In  my 
fathers  housse  are  many  mansions,'  and  (2  Co  5') 
'Our  erthy  mancioun  wherein  we  now  dwell,' copied 
by  Milton  in  II  Penseroso,  92, 

2.  But  while  the  English  '  mansion '  and  the 
identical  French  word  maison  have  retained  from 
their  common  original  only  the  developed  meaning 
of  'dwelling-place,'  the  Greek  fiovri  is  nowhere  in 
extant  literature  found  with  this  meaning,  save 
only  in  Jn  14-.  Westcott  (with  Liddell  and  Scott) 
explains  its  use  in  this  verse  by  the  supposed 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  Pausanias  (x.  3F)  in  the 
sense  of  'a  halting-place  for  the  night.'  But  the 
ordinary  reading  in  that  passage  seems  impossible 
Greek,  and  is  certainly  corrupt  (see  J.  G.  Frazer's 
note) :  Ter/jiyjTai  dk  5ia  twv  fiovQ)v  rj  656s  is  not  an  in- 
telligible expression  for  the  traditional  meaning, 
'  there  are  halting-places  at  intervals  upon  the 
road.'  One  MS  reads  fx-rjuCov,  from  which  W.  M. 
Ramsay  conjectures  5ta  tujc  M-qprivCiv,  '  the  road 
has  been  carried  through  the  country  of  the  M. 
(beside  Minos'  tomb).' 

Apart,  then,  from  Jn  14^,  fxovr)  remains  a  purely 
abstract  noun,  n\esi\\\\\g{\) abiding,  (2)  continuance, 
(3)  rest.  The  ease  with  which  it  passes  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  these  meanings  can  be  seen 
from  Plato,  Crat.  437  B,  where  iJ.vrjfj.-q  is  defined  as 
a  fJiovri,  and  not  a  (popd  ;  Ar.  Phys.  v.  6.  8  (wo-re 
KLvqan  jxovy]  evavria)  ;  Polybius,  iv.  41.  4,  5,  where  it 
is  twice  coupled  with  ffTicns ;  and  most  of  all  in 
Plutarch,  whose  writings  (A.D.  80-120)  are  contem- 
porary \vith  St.  John's  Gospel. 

Like  the  classical  authors,  Plutarch  still  uses  /j-ovYiin  the  literal 
sense  of  'a  stay'  or  'a  continuance':  outi  fju»i->i\i  h  ra  j3iu  to7? 
ayxHoi;  oun  Itxyuyriv  Toli  z«xo'/V  (1042  D),  kWa,  xoci  roi/Toi;  f/.i>vy,v 
oiovTxi  icx8r,xou!rxv  shxi  xxxiivoti  l^uyuyr,v,  1063  D.  But  in  1024  F, 
though  /xovr,  answers  to  TO  u.=  vo»,  Plutarch  opposes  it,  like  Aristotle, 
to  xr^Tjirii  :  'itTTi  yap  vi  fjikv  vov.aii  tov  voouvto;  xivrtO-t?  mp)  to  fjLivov,  vi 
il  So'lot  fx,ovyi  To'i  <>c'nrdavofx,ivou  cnpi  to  xtvoCf.clvov.  So  in  927  A  the 
material  elements  as  conceived  by  Enipedocles  are  reduced  to 
order  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  love  ((fSiXoTrros 
\yyiyo/Aivyii),  'I'va  .  .   ,  tk  /uit  xiyriO-ioi;  tu  hi  fMviii  otvKyxxK  ivhiShTx 


.    .    .    a.puj>via.y   xxi  xoivavixv   x.rTepy(ia-r,rxi  ToC    ^t-kito,-,    where    iMur, 

has  the  complete  meaning  of  rent  as  opposed  to  motion.    And  in 
747  C   he  uses  the  plural  of  'rests'  in  dancing;    ivTxvtix  hi  xl 

ILOMXt  TlpXtX  laiv  Xn-fiffiCtiV    iltnv. 

In  Jn  14",  however,  the  immediate  mention  of  '  a 
place '  seems  to  demand  a  concrete  meaning  for 
fjiovai,  though  it  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  If  so, 
the  senses  of  'abode'  in  vv.^  and  ^^,  concrete  and 
abstract  respectively,  will  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  rest  that  has  become  attached  to  the  word,  as 
well  as  from  the  original  idea  of  remaining.  The 
difference  is  seen  at  once  when  the  jjLovrjv  voLeiadai 
of  Jn  14^*  is  compared  with  the  same  phrase  in 
Thuc.  i.  131  :  Pausanias  the  victor  of  Plataia,  in- 
triguing with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
'prolonging  his  stay  to  no  good  purpose'  (ovk  err' 
a.yadifi  ttjv  /jlovtjv  woiov/xevos),  iJ.ovf)v,  as  the  Scholiast 
remarks,  being  practically  equivalent  to  a.p-yiav, 
'idleness.'  In  Jn  14-^  the  phrase  combines,  like 
fxovai  in  V.-,  the  meanings  of  'abiding'  and  'rest' 
with  that  of  the  '  home '  in  which  the  rest  is  found. 
All  the  same  suggestions  are  found  in  1  INIac  7^^, 
the  only  passage  in  the  LXX  where  ixovf)  occurs  : 
IJ.vT]cr6r]Ti.  tQv  5vcr(p7}fxiwv  avruiy,  Kal  fxr)  Sips  avrois 
/jLovriv  ('and  suffer  them  not  to  live  any  longer,' 
RV). 

3.  The  /xovT]  of  the  Christian  in  the  spiritual 
world  (v.2)  and  the  /xovrj  of  God  in  the  Christian 
(v.-^)  are  evidently  intended  to  be  correlative : 
'Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you'  (Jn  15'').  Their  con- 
summation realizes  the  ideal  of  Jn  1721-23.  mean- 
while they  are  the  NT  fulfilment  of  the  two  OT 
ideals  of  rest :  '  Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently 
for  him'  (Ps  37''),  and  'Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy 
resting-place  ;  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength ' 
(132*).  Jn  142,  that  is,  refers  not  only  to  the  per- 
petual '  rest '  or  '  home '  in  the  life  hereafter,  but, 
like  v.2*,  to  the  'abiding'  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  in  this  life  (Mt  2H^,  Rev  2P).  See  artt. 
Abiding,  and  P'ather's  House. 

Literature. — For  the  English  word  see  Oxford  Eng.  Diet., 
where  its  historv  is  fuUv  illustrated  ;  Aldis  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  387,  3S8  -/Hastings'  DB  iii.  238.  The  Greek  word  is  very 
insufficiently  treated  both  in  Stephanus  and  in  Liddell  and 
Scott ;  for  Plutarch's  uses  see  Wyttenbach's  Index,  where,  how- 
ever, some  references  are  misprinted.  Reference  may  further 
be  made  to  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  496,  x.  [1899]  303;  Ex- 
positor, II.  ii.  [1881]  281,  iii.  [1882]  397,  iv.  vi.  [1892]  209  ;  A. 
Maclaren,  The  Holy  of  Holies  (1890),  p.  12  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Christ 
and  the  Future  Life  (1895),  pp.  33-84  ;  J.  Parker,  City  Temple 
Pulpit,  i.  (1899),  p.  259.  FRANK  RICHARDS. 

MANUSCRIPTS.— The  aim  of  the  present  article 
is  to  give  a  select  list  of  the  more  ancient  or  in- 
teresting MSS  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  description 
of  the  most  important  or  interesting  of  these.  The 
simplest  course  will  be  to  divide  them  into  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  are  written,  premising  that 
the  Gospels  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  and 
that  the  versions  in  other  languages  are  transla- 
tions, generally  direct,  from  the  Greek.  The 
symbols  emjiloyed  to  indicate  these  manuscripts, 
whether  letters  or  numbers,  were  invented  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  when  they  are  referred  to  in  an 
apparatus  of  variant  readings.  The  standard  col- 
lection of  variants  contained  in  Gospel  manuscripts 
is  that  of  C.  Tischendorf  {Novum  Testament tini 
Gro'.ce  -.  Editio  Octava  Critica  Maior,  vol.  i.,  Lipsite, 
1869),  and  the  standard  lists  of  MSS  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1900,  1902)  of  C.  R.  Gregory,  an 
American  scholar  domiciled  in  Germany.  The  new 
numbers  which  von  Soden  (Die  Schriften  des  Neuen 
Testaments,  Band  i.,  Berlin,  1902)  has  given  to  the 
Greek  MSS  are  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  gain  wide 
currency.  Capital  letters  are  used  to  indicate  MSS 
with  uncial  writing,  which  is  never  later  than  the 
10th  cent.  ;  numbers,  for  those  in  minuscule  writing 
(9th  to  15th  centuries  and  later). 
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I.  Greek  MSS: — (a)  Uncials: — 

X  (  =  5  2,  von  Soden),  Codex  Sinaiticus  (of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.),  now  in  tlie  Imperial  Library,  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  i^ortion, 
which  is  in  the  University  Library,  Leipzig,  con- 
tains OT  (with  considerable  losses),  NT  (complete), 
followed  by  Ep.  Barnab.  and  the  Shepherd.  The 
MS,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1844,  consists  of  346i  (NT 
1472)  leaves  of  fine  parchment,  measuring  48x37  "8 
cm.,  with  four  columns  to  the  page  and  48  lines  to 
the  column.  The  ink  is  now  brownish  ;  the  letters 
are  not  very  large,  and  are  painfully  regular,  with- 
out breathings  or  accents,  the  use  of  which  is 
only  sporadic  till  the  9th  century.  The  hands  of 
seven  revisers,  dating  from  the  4th  (5tli)  to  the 
12th  centuries,  can  be  observed  in  the  MS.  This 
MS  shares  with  B  the  honour  of  being  considered 
the  purest  MS  of  the  Gospels.  Tischendorf  has 
been  charged  more  than  once  with  having  stolen 
this  MS,  but  the  charges  are  successfully  refuted 
by  Gregory. 

A  ( =  5  4,  von  S. ),  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  London, 
British  Museum,  Reg.  I.D.  v.-viii.  (the  NT  is  in 
showcases).  This  MS  is  of  the  5th  cent. ,  and  con- 
sists of  773  leaves  (NT  143  leaves)  of  parchment, 
measuring  32  x  26 "3  cm.,  with  2  columns  to  the 
page  and  49-51  lines  to  the  column.  It  contains, 
witii  some  losses,  the  whole  Greek  Bible.  It  was 
probably  written  in  Egypt,  and  came  in  1098  into 
the  possession  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from 
which  place  it  gets  its  name.  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  former  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, sent  it  as  a  gift  to  Charles  i.  of  England  in 
1628.  About  a  century  afterwards  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  A  few  lines  at  the  beginning 
of  each  book  are  written  in  red.  The  following 
portions  of  the  Gospels  are  lost :  Mt  1^-25",  Jn 
g5o_g62_  j^  jg  quite  clear  that  Jn  7^^-8i^  never 
formed  a  part  of  the  manuscript.  A  complete  fac- 
simile was  published  in  1878-1880. 

B  (  =  5  1,  von  S.),  Codex  Vaticanus,  Vat.  Lib.  MS 
Gr.  1209  (in  showcases).  The  MS  is  of  the  4th  cent. , 
and  consists  of  759  (NT  142)  leaves  of  parchment, 
measuring  27  cm.  square,  with  3  columns  to  the 
page  and  42  lines  to  the  column.  The  parchment 
is  very  soft  and  fine.  The  uncial  letters  are  small, 
simple,  and  written  without  breaks  between  the 
individual  words  ;  the  first  hand  wrote  no  breath- 
ings or  accents,  and  punctuation  is  very  rare. 
The  MS  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and,  when  com- 
plete, contained  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Bible  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  No  gaps  occur  in 
the  Gospels.  It  has  been  twice  revised,  once  by  a 
corrector  contemporary  with  the  original  scribe 
(called  B'-),  and  again  by  another  of  the  10th  or 
11th  cent.,  who  worked  over  the  letters  and  often 
added  accents  and  breathings.  WH  consider  it 
our  very  best  MS,  and  regard  the  combination 
Bx  as  practically  infallible.  A  splendid  facsimile 
of  the  NT  part  was  published  by  Hcepli  of  Milan 
in  1904  (see  the  notice  of  it  by  Nestle  in  the  Thcol. 
Literaturhlatt  for  6th  Jan.  1905),  superseding  the 
inferior  photograph  issued  by  Cozza-Luzi  at  Rome 
in  1889. 

C  (  =  53,  von  S.),  Codex  Ephrsemi rescriptus,  Paris 
Bibl.  Nat.,  gi-.  9,  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th  century. 
Contains,  in  present  form,  209  leaves,  written  in 
single  columns.  The  NT  portion  consists  of  145 
leaves,  and  contains  parts  of  every  book  except 
2  John  and  2  Thessalonians.  Edited  by  Tisch. 
(Leipzig,  1843  and  1845). 

De\T.  act.  (  =  5  5^  von  S.),  Codex  Bezse,  in  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  Nn.  2,  41  (in  a  showcase 
in  Cockerell's  Building).  This  MS  is  of  the  6th 
cent,  (according  to  Burkitt,  of  the  4th),  and  is 
bilingual  (Greek  and  Latin).     It  is  on  parchment. 


26  cm.  in  height  and  21*5  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains now-  415  (406  +  9  added  later)  leaves,  with 
one  colunm  to  the  page.  When  the  book  is  ojjen, 
the  left  side  is  Greek,  the  right  side  Latin.  Ori- 
ginally it  contained  probably  Mt.,  Jn.,  Lk. ,  Mk. 
(the  regular  Western  order  of  the  Gospels),  Apoc, 
1,  2,  3  Jn.,  Acts  (Dom  Chapman  in  Expositor, 
1905,  ii.  p.  46  ff.).  Now  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are 
almost  complete,  the  Apocalypse  and  1st  and  2nd 
Jn.  have  disappeared,  and  of  3  Jn.  there  remain 
only  a  few  verses  in  Latin.  Many  hands  have 
been  engaged  in  correcting  the  MS.  It  was  i)ro- 
bably  written  in  Italy,  or  South  France,  where  it 
was  when  Beza  acquired  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1581.  The  MS  is  the 
only  reijresentative  of  the  Western  text  in  Greek, 
a  form  of  text  which  was  widespread  already  in 
the  2nd  century.  It  contains,  therefore,  many 
original  elements,  which  have  been  worked  over  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  sjjite  of  this  revision,  it 
often  agrees  with  the  neutral  MSS,  HB.  Scrivener 
published  an  accurate  and  handy  edition  of  the 
MS  at  Cambridge  (1864),  which  retains  its  use  side 
by  side  with  the  gorgeous  facsimile  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1899. 

N  (  =  e  19,  von  S. ),  Codex  Purpureus  Petropoli- 
tanus,  incomplete  and  mutilated,  the  parts  being 
distributed  between  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Patmos, 
London,  and  Vienna.  It  is  an  uncial,  probably 
of  the  6th  cent.,  measuring  32  by  26 "5  cm.  ;  has 
2  columns  to  the  page,  16  lines  to  the  column,  and 
227  leaves.  The  leaves  are  stained  with  purple, 
and  the  writing  is  silver,  the  Divine  names  being 
in  gold.  The  JNIS  is  very  like  S  both  in  text  and 
external  character.  The  only  complete  edition  is 
that  of  H.  S.  Croninin  TS,  vol.  v.  No.  4  (Cambridge, 
1899).  He  considers  N  and  S  to  be  copies  of  the 
same  lost  original.  The  text  is  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter, representing  a  sort  of  transition  stage  be- 
tween the  purity  of  the  older  uncials  and  the 
corrujition  of  the  majority  of  cursives.  While  it 
sometimes  supports  the  former,  it  also  at  times 
l^rovides  the  earliest  known  authority  for  readings 
which  are  subsequently  almost  universal.  For  par- 
ticulars see  Cronin's  valuable  introduction. 

I  (  =  e  18,  von  S.),  Codex  Purpureus  Rossanensis, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Archbp.  of  Rossano,  S.  Italy. 
An  uncial  of  the  6th  cent. ,  probably  later  than  its 
brother  MS  N,  it  is,  like  it,  purple  with  silver  writ- 
ing. It  measures  30 "7  by  26  cm.,  has  2  columns 
to  the  page,  20  lines  to  the  column,  and  comprises 
188  leaves.  It  contains  Matthew  and  ^lark  (the 
latter  without  16"-«°<*).  Edited  by  von  Gebhardt 
{Die  Evangelien  des  Matthdus  und  dcs  Marcus  aus 
clem  cod.  purp.  Rossan.,  Leipzig,  1883).  See  under 
N.  The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  MS  belongs 
to  von  Gebhardt  and  Harnack  (1879),  It  contains 
eight  pictures  of  Gospel  scenes,  the  oldest  known. 

vi*  (  =  5  6,  von  S.),  Athos,  Laura  172  (^  52),  an 
uncial  of  the  8th  or  9th  cent.,  measuring  20 '8  by 
15  cm.,  has  31  lines  to  the  page,  and  comprises 
262  leaves.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
NT,  but  lacks  Mt.,  and  Mk.  doAvn  to  9^  The 
ending  of  Mk.  is  like  that  in  L  and  T^.  After  16« 
i(po^o\JvTo  yap,  it  proceeds  as  follows  :  iravTo.  5i  to, 
Traprjyye'Kfxei'a  Tola  wepl  top  Il^Tpov  (tvvtoixwc"  €^r)y- 
yeiKav  :  Mera  5^  Tavra,  Kal  aiVocr  Zt/ctoOs  ecf>6.vq  awb 
dvaroKyja  /cat  /J.^XP'-  SiVewcr  i^aTricFTeCKev  81  avrQv  t6 
iepbv  Kal  dcpdaprov  Krjpvy/xa  TTJa  aluuiov  crujTTjpiacr  afxriv  : 
icTTLV  Kal  Tavra  <pep6/Ji.eva  fiera  Tb  i<po^odvTo  yap : — 
'AvacTTas  Sk,  k.t.X.,  up  to  v.-",  and  at  the  end  Ei'a77^- 
Xiof  KaTo.  MapKou.  It  is  only  in  this  Gospel  that  the 
text  is  of  interest.  The  character  of  its  readings 
is  set  forth  in  Lake's  edition  (Studia  Bihlica  et 
Ecclesiastica,  vol.  v.  (Oxford,  1903)  pp.  94-122) 
[pp.  89-186  can  be  obtained  separately]. 

T^  (=e  02,  von  S.),  O.xyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  ii. 
No.  208.     We  mention  this  papyrus  uncial  frag- 
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ment  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Jn  123-31.33-41  OQH-"- is-^s), 
because  it  is  probably  the  oldest  fragment  of  Gospel 
MS  in  existence. 

(b)  Minuscules  : — 

1  ( =  5  50,  von  S.),  Basel  University  Library,  A.N. 
iv.  2  (formerly  B  vi.  27),  of  the  12th  (others  say 
10th)  century.  This  MS  was  used  for  Erasmus'  Gr. 
Test.,  the  first  published  edition.  It  gives  a  good 
text,  which  is  often  in  agreement  with  118  (  =  e  346, 
von  S. ),  131  ( =  5  467,  von  S. ),  and  209  ( =  5  457,  von  S. ). 
Lake  has  edited  the  four,  taking  1  as  the  basis,  and 
showing  the  variants  in  the  others  ('Codex  1  of  the 
Gospels  and  its  Allies '  in  TS,  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902).  He  has  also  discussed  with  thorough- 
ness the  relations  between  them.  The  reader  will 
find  his  Introduction  a  valuable  lesson  in  textual 
criticism.  It  is  sufticient  here  to  quote  his  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  text  in  Mark,  which 
escaped  a  good  deal  of  the  assimilating  process 
which  affected  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  : 
'  ( 1 )  fam  ^  in  St.  Mark  seems  to  form  i^art  of  a 
larger  family  of  which  the  most  certain  members 
are  fam  i^  22,  28,  565,  700 ;  (2)  this  larger  family 
seems  to  represent  a  local  text  or  local  texts  which 
were  current  in  a  comparatively  limited  region  in 
the  East ;  (3)  the  only  definite  localities  which 
there  is  any  reason  to  suggest  are  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai,  and  even  for  these  the  evidence  is  insufficient 
to  justify  confident  assertion '  (p.  liv).  The  most 
noticeable  features  in  the  other  Gospels  are  an 
element  akin  to  KB  and  a  Western  element  (cf. 
p.  Iv). 

13  (  =  e  368,  von  S.),  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  50,  of 
the  13th  century.  This  MS  is  one  of  the  group 
13-69-124-346-543-788-826-828-983-e 1053  (von  S.)- 
e  1054  (von  S. ),  conveniently  named  by  Lake/am^^. 
The  gi-oup  is  also  called  the  Ferrar  group,  because 
the  relation  between  13,  69,  124,  and  346  was  dis- 
covered by  Ferrar  of  Dublin  [A  Collation  of  Four 
Important  Manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  by  W.  H. 
Ferrar  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  Dublin,  1877).  The 
studies  of  Rendel  Harris  (On  the  Origin  of  the 
Ferrar  Group,  Cambridge,  1893;  Further  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Ferrar  Group,  London, 
1900),  Lake  (JThSt,  vol.  i.  [1899-1900]  pp.  117-120), 
and  von  Soden  have  shed  further  light  upon  this 
group.  The  archetype  appears  to  have  been  in 
Calabria  or  Sicily  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  most 
remarkable  characteristics  are  the  transposition  of 
Jn  7^=^-8"  to  Lk  2p8,  and  Lk  24^3f.  to  Mt  2639  (on 
the  hrst  transposition  see  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften 
cles  Neucn  Testaments,  i.  (Berlin,  1902)  \^.  486  ff.). 
The  importance  of  the  group  lies  in  the  great  sup- 
port which  it  gives  to  the  Western  text. 

II.  Syriac  MSS  :— 

[a)  of  the  Old  Syriac  translation  {Eiiangelion  da- 
Mepha.rreshe,  '  Gospel  of  the  Separated  Ones') : — 

1.  London,  British  Museum,  Additional  MSS, 
No.  14,451  (No.  119  in  Wright's  catalogue),  and 
Berlin,  Roj'al  Library,  Orient.  Quart.  No.  528. 
This  MS,  Codex  Nitriensis  Curetonianus  (Bur- 
kitt's  C),  consists  of  82^  leaves  in  the  British 
Museum  and  3  leaves  in  Berlin  ;  and  came  from 
the  great  Library  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Valley,  west  of  Cairo. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MS  reached  England  in 
1842.  In  its  original  state  it  contained  Mt.,  Mk., 
Jn.,  Lk.  (in  this  unusual  order).  The  portions 
still  extant  are  Mt  P-8"  1032-23-5,  Mk  W~--\  Jn 

Jl-42     35_gl9     ;[410-12.  15-19.  21-24.  26-29      L]^     2-'8_316     '733_2gl2 

17i_24'".  The  early  part  of  the  5th  cent,  is  the 
latest  possible  date  for  it.  Each  page  has  two 
columns,  each  with  lines  varying  from  22  to  26. 
Each  leaf  measures  30  by  24  cm.  The  first  edition 
of  this  MS  is  that  of  Cureton  (London,  1858)  sup- 
plemented by  Rodiger  (Berlin,  1872),  but  the 
definitive  edition  is  that  of  F.  C.  Burkitt,  who  has 
edited   this  MS   and  the   following  together,   the 


only  representatives  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 
with  an  English  translation,  copious  Introduction 
and  Notes  (Evangelion  da-Mepharrcshe,  etc. ,  2  vols. , 
Cambridge,  1904).  From  this  work  the  details 
here  are  taken.  A  photograph  of  a  page  of  6'  is  in 
vol.  ii.  opposite  p.  7,  also  p.  38  two  pages  ;  also  in 
Kenyon's  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS,  facina; 
p.  lo5. 

2.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine ;  Syr.  30, 
Codex  Palimpsestus  Sinaiticus  (Burkitt's  ,S').  The 
MS  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
son, of  Cambridge,  in  1892,  and  has  been  since 
studied  repeatedly  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  other 
scholars.  The  MS  consists  of  182  leaves  of  vellum 
(one  leaf  was  stolen  in  1902,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored ;  see  Exp.  Times,  xiii.  405 ;  xvii.  396).  The 
upper  writing  is  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
Lives  of  Saints.  In  its  original  form  the  MS  had 
166  leaves,  containing  the  four  Gospels  in  the  usual 
order.  Its  date  is  early  5th,  perhaps  4tli  century. 
Each  page  contains  2  columns,  with  from  29  to  21 
lines  each,  and  measures  21 '9  by  15'8  cm.  The 
Gospels  are  nearly  complete.  Of  the  two  MSS 
this  must  be  regarded  as  the  better  representative 
of  the  original  translation.  Complete  photograijhs 
of  it  are  in  Cambridge  University  Library  ;  West- 
minster College,  Cambridge ;  Rylands'  Library, 
Manchester :  photos  of  separate  pages  in  Burkitt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  257,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe  was  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  Tatian's  Diatessaron  or  Harmony,  in  which  form  the 
Gospels  were  regularly  read  in  the  Syrian  Church  at  first.  This 
Church  had  its  centre  at  Edessa  near  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
language  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Aramaic  our  Lord 
spoke.  The  value  of  the  Old  Syriac  Version  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  reproduces  the  Greek  text  current  in  Antioch  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  cent.,  with  a  certain  amount  of  contamination  from 
the  use  of  the  Diatessaron,  which  is  in  origin  Italian.  It  is  of 
the  first  authority  for  the  constitution  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Gospels.  For  all  problems  connected  with  it  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Burkitt's  second  volume. 

(b)  of  the  Feshitta  ('simple')  translation : — 

2.  Earl  of  Crawford's  MS  1,  now  Rylands' 
Library,  Manchester,  of  the  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam, 
No.  11). 

13.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,470, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  No.  17). 

15.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,453, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  No.  14). 

22.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  12,140, 
of  the  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  31). 

There  are  many  other  codices,  complete  or  incom])lete,  of 
equal  antiquity,  in  other  libraries.  See  Gwilliam's  list  of  42  MSS 
in  the  Tetraeuangeli-um  Sanctum  by  Pusey  and  Gwilliam 
(Oxonii,  1901),  which  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Peshitta,  and  is 
provided  with  a  literal  Latin  translation.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
Peshitta  itself,  Burkitt's  view  that  it  was  prepared  by  Rabbula, 
bp.  of  Edessa  from  411  to  435  a.d.,  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 
He  regards  it  as  '  a  revision  of  the  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe, 
undertaken  mainly  with  the  object  of  conforming  the  trans- 
lation more  closely  to  the  Greek  text  as  read  at  Antioch  earl.v 
in  the  5th  century '  {Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  vol.  ii.  p.  5). 

(c)  of  the  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  translation  : — 
1.  Rome,  Vaticanus  Syr.  19  (formerly  11),  of  the 

year  1030  (Codex  A,  Lewis-Gibson). 

6.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  year 
1104  (Codex  B,  Lewis-Gibson). 

7.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  year 
11 J8  (Codex  C,  Lewis-Gibson). 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the 
Palestinian  Syriac  Lectionary  of  the  Gospels 
(London,  1899).  This  version  is  perhaps  more 
closely  related  to  the  Old  Syriac  than  to  the 
Feshitta,  and  may  be  a  revision  of  the  former. 

(d)  of  the  Philoxenian-Harklean  translation: — 
1.  Belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 

Beirut,  but  lent  to  the  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  New  York.     Of  the  9th  cent. ,  and  somewhat 
defective. 
22.  Florence,  Laur.  i.  40  ( Assem.  3).    Of  date  757. 

25.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  266.     Of  the  7th  century. 

26.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  267.     Of  the  8th  century. 
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This,  the  youngest  of  the  Syrian  versions,  is  a  revision  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  (Heraclea)  in  the  first  half  of  the  Vth  cent, 
of  an  earlier  version  made  at  the  instance  of  l^hiloxenus, 
Moiiophysite  bp.  of  HierapoUs  (llabog)  in  the  early  6th  century. 
The  earlier  translation  was  perhaps  made  from  the  Peshitta  by 
reference  to  the  '  corrected '  form  of  the  Greek  text,  and  Thomas 
found  in  Egypt  older  Greek  MSS,  which  had  escaped  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  destroyers,  who  fa\oured  the  ' corrected '  text, 
and  inserted  some  readings  from  them,  adding  others  in  the 
margin. 

III.  Egyptian  (Coptic)  MSS  :— 
(a)  of  the  Bohairic  translation  : — 

Complete  manuscripts  are  all  of  late  date,  nofie  being  earlier 
apparently  than  the  12th  century.  On  all  questions  connected 
with  this  translation  and  its  JISS,  see  The  Coptic  Version  of  the 
Xew  Testfonent  in  the  Northern  Dialect  [ed.  G.  Horner],  4  vols. 
(Oxford,  189S-1905). 

1.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  Huntington,  17,* 
Horner's  A,  printed  entire  by  him  as  the  basis  of 
his  edition.  This  MS  was  written  in  1174,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  complete,  both  in  Bohairic 
and  Arabic.  It  is  on  paper,  contains  457  (  +  5) 
leaves,  and  2  columns  to  the  page,  with  20  lines 
each.  It  measures  34'5  by  26  cm.  The  MS  has  a 
number  of  omissions  :  see  the  valuable  tables  of 
omissions  in  the  chief  Bohairic  MSS  in  Horner's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxvi  ff. 

21.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  copt.  16,  Horner's  C.  The 
MS  was  written  in  1196,  and  contains  the  Gospels 
almost  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic.  It 
is  on  paper,  contains  369  (  +  2)  leaves,  and  2  columns 
to  the  page,  with  26  lines  each.  It  measures  28  "5 
by  21  cm.  The  text  is  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  lacuna,  Jn  16""^*. 

33.  Paris,  Institiit  Catholique,  Horner's  H. 
This  MS  was  written  in  1250,  and  contains  the 
Gospels  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic. 
It  is  on  paper,  contains  235  (  +  2)  leaves,  and  2 
columns  to  the  page,  with  33  lines  each.  It 
measures  25  by  17 '5  cm.,  and  contains  .some 
beautiful  pictures. 

[h]  of  the  Sahidlc  translation : — 

Of  tiiis  there  exists  only  a  considerable  quantity 
of  short  fragments  (Gregory  gives  91).  Some  are 
as  old  as  the  5th  century.  One  is  still  older  (No.  48 
Rome,  Propag.  65). 

(c)  of  the  Fayyum  translation  : — 

Gregory  gives  fragments  of  5  Gospel  MSS  only, 
one  (No.  2),  in  the  possession  of  Flinders  Petrie,  of 
the  4th  century.  Of  (6)  and  (c)  there  is  as  yet 
neither  a  comprehensive  edition  nor  a  complete 
study.  Further  fragments  of  both  are  certain  to 
be  discovered. 

The  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  translations  may  be  here  passed  over. 

IV.  Latin  MSS  :— 

(a)  of  the  pre- Vulgate  (otherwise  called  'Old 
Latin,'  or  '  Itala')  translation(s)  : — 

a:  Vercelli,  Cathedral.  This  MS  is  of  the  4th 
cent.,  measures  25"5  by  16  cm.,  has  2  columns  to 
the  page,  and  24  lines  to  the  column.  The  order 
of  the  Gospels  is  Mt. ,  Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk.,  the  regular 
Old  Latin  order.  Much  is  wanting  in  Mt  20-27  ; 
Jn.  is  slightly  defective  ;  in  Lk.  much  of  chs.  1.  11 
and  12  has  disappeared  ;  in  Mk.  chs.  1.  4.  5.  15.  16 
have  sutt'ered  greatly  ;  a  second  but  ancient  hand 
has  supplied  3Ik  W'-".  The  text  is  good,  and  was, 
according  to  tradition,  copied  by  the  famous  bishop 
Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  martyred  in  371.  The  book 
has  sufi'ered  greatly  from  neglect  and  bad  treat- 
ment. Editions  ty  G.  A.  Irico  (Sacrosanctus 
Evangeliorum  Codex  S.  Eusebii  Magni,  INIilan, 
1748),  J.  Bianchini  (Evangeliarium  Quadruplex, 
Rome,  1749  ;  very  accurately  reprinted  in  Migne's 
Patrologia  Lrttina,  vol.  xii.),  and  J.  Belsheim 
[Codex  Vercellensis,  Christiania,  1894). 

b :  Verona,  Cathedral  Library  (Biblioteca  Capito- 
lare).  The  MS  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cent. 
(or  of  the  end  of  the  4th),  and  is  written  in  silver. 
*  Gregory  wrongly  '  Huntingdon  11." 


The  following  parts  are  wanting :  Mt  1'"^^  15^'^"-* 
2318-27,  Jn  7-"-8i-,  Lk  19-«-21^^  Mk  IS'*"!'*  13^^-16'^». 
Edited  by  Bianchini  (see  under  a)  and  by  J. 
Belsheim  (Codex  Veronensis  Quattuor  Euangelia, 
Prag,  1904).  It  was  probably  a  MS  like  this  which 
was  tiie  chief  basis  of  Jerome's  revision  known  as 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  perliai)s  the  best  representative 
of  the  European  Latin  versions  of  the  4th  century. 
There  is  a  photograph  of  one  page  in  MoniDnenta 
Paheographica  Sacra  (Turin,  1899). 

c  :  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  254  (Colb.  4U51),  of  the  12th 
century.  Edited  by  P.  Sabatier  {Bibliorum  Sacro- 
rum  Latinte  Versiones  Antiqute,  vol.  iii.,  Paris, 
1751  ;  there  is  also  an  edition  with  'Reims'  on  the 
title-page),  and  by  J.  Belsheim  (Codex  Colbertinns 
Parisiensis,  Christiania,  1888).  The  work  of  P. 
Sabatier  is  still  unsuperseded  as  the  most  complete 
repertory  of  the  readings  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible. 

d  :  This  symbol  indicates  the  Latin  side  of  Codex 
Bezffi  (D). 

e :  Palatinus  ;  all  that  is  left  is  in  Vienna  ( Kais. 
Lat.  1185)  except  one  leaf,  which  is  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (N.  4,  18).  The  MS 
is  of  the  5th  cent.,  and  is,  with  k  (see  below),  rep- 
resentative of  a  form  of  text  used  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (corresponding  to  modern  Ttxnis). 
It  is  very  defective,  containing  about  half  of  Mt., 
nearly  the  whole  of  Jn.  and  Lk.,  and  about  half  of 
Mark.  A  copy  of  the  MS  made  before  its  present 
mutilation  exists  in  the  Vallicellian  Library,  Rome, 
as  U.  66.  The  Vienna  part  was  edited  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (Evangelium  Palatinnm,  Leipzig,  1847),  the 
Dublin  leaf  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (Par  Palimpsestorum 
Dublinensium,  etc.,  London,  1880)  ;  rej^orts  on  the 
copy  in  the  Vallicellian  Library  were  published  by 
H.  Linke  (Sitzuugsberichte  der  Konigl.  bayer. 
Akad.  der  Wissenschaften  [Phil  -  Philolog.  und 
Hist.  Classe],  Munich,  1893,  Heft  2,  pp.  281-287). 
See  also  Belsheim  (Evangelium  Palatinuni,  Chris- 
tiania, 1896),  and  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  vol.  ii. 
(Oxford,  1886),  jjp.  Ixvii-lxxxv,  by  W.  Sanday. 

f :  Brixianus  ;  in  the  Capitular  Library  of  Brescia. 
It  is  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  is  written  in  silver.  It 
lacks  the  last  quarter  or  so  of  Mark.  It  was  edited 
by  Bianchini  (see  under  a),  and  is  also  printed  under 
the  Vulgate  in  Wordsworth  and  White's  edition 
(Oxford,  1889-1898),  as  in  the  opinion  of  these 
editors  and  Hort  the  type  of  text  which  Jerome 
used  as  the  basis  of  his  revision.  The  other  view 
with  regard  to  it,  namely,  that  of  Burkitt,  is  that 
it  is  an  Old  Latin  text  deeply  contaminated  with 
the  Vulgate  (see  JThSt,  i.  [1899]  pp.  129-134). 
With  Burkitt's  view  the  present  writer  agrees. 
If  it  be  correct  (see  under  q),  the  result  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hort's  '  Italian  '  class  altogether. 

ff^:  St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Library,  formerly 
Corbeiensis  21  (10th  cent.)  :  Matthew. 

ff-:  Paris.  Bibl.  Nat.  17225,  formerlj*  Corbeiensis 
195.  It  is  of  the  5th  cent.  (C.  H.  Turner  in  JThSt, 
vol.  vi.  [1904-1905]  p.  2.57),  not  the  7th  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Gregory,  and  the  Paris  authorities).  The 
following  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  are  wanting : 
Mt  P-lps,  Lk  9«-10-"-i  ll«-126-7,  Jn  17''^-183 
20^2-21*.  Published  reports  of  this  MS  are  incom- 
plete and  inexact.  An  exact  edition  is  expected 
from  Rev.  E.  S.  Buchanan,  who  has  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  MS,  and  has  already  published 
a  translation  of  its  text  of  some  Gospels  (e.g.  The 
Latin  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  Part  I. 
'  S.  John,'  Sevenoaks  [1904]),  and  prolegomena 
(JThSt  vii.  99  ff.). 

g':  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  11553,  formerly  Sanger- 
manensis  15,  of  the  8th  cent.,  edited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  (Dr.  John  Wordsworth)  in  Old- Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  No.  I.  (Oxford,  1883). 

k:  Turin,  Nat.  G.  vii.  15  (formerly  of  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Bobbio).  This,  perhaps  the  most 
precious   of    all   Old   Latin   j\ISS,   is    of    the   4th 
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(Burkitt)  or  5th  cent.,  and  represents  the  text 
habitually  used  by  St.  Cyprian  in  the  early  3rd 
eentury.  The  MS  measures  18"7  by  16"7  cm.,  and 
consists  now  of  96  leaves.  It  contains  Mk  S^'^^- 
14-10  8i«-16«,  Mt  li-3i»  42-1417  15-»-»'.  The  only  re- 
liable edition  is  that  of  Wordsworth,  Sanday,  and 
White  (Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  No.  XL,  Oxford, 
1886),  which  is  enriched  by  discussions  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  study  of  all  Biblical  texts. 
Side  by  .side  with  this  edition  should  be  consulted 
the  article  of  Turner  and  Burkitt,  '  A  Re-Collation 
of  Codex  k  of  the  Old-Latin  Gospels '  {JThSt,  vol. 
V.  [1903-1904]  pp.  88-107). 

m :  Rome,  Sessorianus  Iviii.  This  MS,  of  the 
8th  or  9th  cent. ,  contains  the  so-called  Speculum, 
falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,  a  series  of 
extracts  from  nearly  all  the  books  of  the  NT.  The 
compilation  appears  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  as  the 
text  closely  resembles  that  used  by  the  Spanish 
heretic  Priscillian.  Edited  by  F.  Weihrich  in  the 
Corptis  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinoruni, 
vol.  xii.  (Vienna,  1887). 

q:  Munich,  Lat.  6224,  formerly  of  Freising.  It 
is  of  the  6th  cent. ,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  except 
Mt  315-425  5-5-6^  628-7«,  Jn  10"-12'^^  Lk  23'-2-36  24ii-=*9, 
Mk  r-22  155-36.  This,  like  f,  belongs  to  Hort's 
'  Italian '  class,  and  stands  or  falls  with  f  (see 
above).  Edited  by  H.  J.  White  as  Old-Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  No.  III.  (Oxford,  1888). 

[b)  of  the  Vulgate  revision  (made  by  St.  Jerome 
in  383),  the  two  best  MSS  out  of  thousands  which 
exist  are  :  — 

am :  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  Florence, 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Amiata,  No.  1 . 
This  MS  was  written  about  the  year  700  in  the 
North  of  England,  j)robably  by  an  Italian  scribe, 
and  was  taken  by  Ceolfrid,  the  abbot  of  Jarrow, 
to  the  Continent  as  a  present  to  the  Pope  in  the 
year  716.  It  measures  50  by  34  by  20  cm.  (with- 
out the  cover),  and  comprises  1029  leaves,  with 
2  columns  to  the  leaf,  and  43  or  44  lines  to  the 
column.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible.  The  NT 
was  published  by  Tischendorf  (Leipzig,  1850,  and 
again  1854),  but  not  with  perfect  exactness.  (See 
Noiium  Testamcntum  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christi 
Latine,  rec.  Wordsworth  and  White,  Pars  Prior, 
Oxonii,  1889-1898,  p.  xi ;  and  Stadia  Biblica  ct 
Eeclesiastica,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1890,  pp.  273-324). 
Wordsworth  and  White's  A. 

fuld:  in  the  library  of  Fulda,  Prussia.  The 
MS  was  written  about  the  year  540  at  the  wish  of 
Victor,  bishop  of  Capua.  The  Gospels  are  written 
in  the  form  of  a  harmony.  Edited  by  E.  Ranke 
(Codex  Fuldcnsis,  Marburg  and  Leipzig,  1868), 
with  specimens  of  the  handwriting.  (See  Nov. 
Test.  etc.  Latine,  rec.  Wordsworth  and  White, 
Pars  Prior,  p.  xii).     Wordsworth  and  White's  F. 

V.  Gothic  MSS  :— 

1.  Upsala  University,  the  'Codex  Argenteus.' 
The  MS  is  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  now  consists  of 
187  leaves,  which  are  stained  with  purple  and  bear 
silver  writing.  The  contents  are  fragments  of  Mt. , 
Jn.,  Lk. ,  Mark.  (The  translation  was  made  by 
Ulfilas  (WuUila)  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  all  surviving 
fragments  are  collected  in  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's 
Ulfilas  (Altenburg  and  Leipzig,  1836-1843). 

Literature. — Most  of  the  important  literature  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Reference  should 
also  be  made  to  The  NT  in  the  Original  Greek :  The  Text 
revised  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  vol.  ii.  Introduction  and  Apjien- 
dix  (London,  1881  and  1896);  Kenvon,  Hnnrlbook  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  NT  (London,  1901);  Nestle,  /}ifro,l,ietii,ii.  lo  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  NT  (London,  1901);  Haniiuond, 
Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  aiiplied  to  the  NT  (Oxford,  190-2). 

Alex.  Souter. 

MARK. — 1.  Name  and  identity.— One,  two,  and 

even  three  Marks  have  been  discovered  in  the  NT. 

But  the  identity  of  the  '  John  Mark '  of  Acts  with 

the  '  Mark "  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  clearly  proved 


by  Col  4'",  where  he  is  called  the  cousin  of  Barna- 
bas, and  his  identity  with  the  '  Mark '  of  1  Peter  is 
clearly  proved  by  Ac  12i'-.  These  two  passages 
show  that  in  all  the  nine  places  where  the  name 
occurs  (Ac  12'2-^5  IS^- 1»  IS^^"'-,  Col  4l^  2  Ti  411, 
Philem  '*,  1  P  5^^)  the  same  person  is  referred  to. 
The  curious  notion  has  widely  j^revailed  that  the 
'  young  man '  of  Mk  145i-  5-  was  the  Evangelist 
himself,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  its 
support.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Papias,  '  he  neither 
heard  the  Lord,  nor  accompanied  Him,'  would 
seem  to  exclude  this  and  other  similar  suggestions. 
In  accordance  with  a  well-known  custom  (cf.  '  Jesus 
Justus,'  Col  411 ),  Mark  had  both  a  Hebrew  and  a 
Latin  name,  and  the  Roman  prcenomcn  Marcus  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  From  Ac  12'i''^-  we  gather 
that  Mark  occupied  a  position  of  some  prominence 
socially  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  His  mother's 
house  was  evidently  a  well-known  rendezvous  for 
believers.  When  St.  Peter  is  released  from  prison, 
he  turns  naturally  to  this  place,  and  on  his  arrival 
linds  a  company  of  Christians  at  worshij).  Several 
slight  indications  in  the  description  .suggest  the 
house  of  a  person  of  means  (the  porch,  the  slave- 
girl,  the  large  upper  room).  The  only  other  infor- 
mation we  possess  as  to  Mark's  family  history  is 
his  connexion  with  Barnabas,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  standing  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

2.  Relations  with  Paul  and  Barnabas. — When 
Paul  and  Barnaljas  returned  to  Antioch  from  Jeru- 
salem, whither  they  had  gone  with  the  offering  for 
the  poor,  they  took  Mark  with  them  as  assistant, 
perhaps  owing  to  his  kinship  with  Barnabas  (Ac 
12-5).  ^  little  later,  he  again  accompanies  them 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  as  their  '  atten- 
dant' (13'').  This  word  (vTryjpeTrjs)  emphasizes  his 
secondary  position  and  function.  Probably  his 
work  was  of  the  nature  of  business  management. 
He  had  to  look  after  such  matters  as  lodging, 
routes,  conveyance,  and  the  like.  At  Perga,  Mark 
withdrew  from  the  mission,  for  what  reason  is  not 
stated.  That  Paul  deeply  resented  his  conduct  is 
shown  by  the  refusal  to  employ  his  services  on 
a  later  occasion.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he 
shirked  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  or  that  he 
tired  of  the  work.  But  Ramsay  ( Ch.  in  Rom.  Emp. 
p.  61  f.)  has  taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  his 
conduct.  He  holds  that  there  Avas  a  change  of 
plan  at  this  point,  that  the  journey  into  the  in- 
terior was  not  in  the  original  arrangement,  and 
that  Mark  might  consider  this  a  good  ground  for 
refusing  to  go  on.  He  had  not  the  same  necessity 
laid  upon  him  as  those  who  had  been  solemnly 
designated  by  the  Spirit  for  this  service.  He  was 
an  '  extra  hand,'  taken  on  for  casual  labour.  Bar- 
nabas, at  any  rate,  judged  Mark's  conduct  more 
leniently  than  Paul,  and  later  on  Paul  himself 
modified  his  attitude.  At  the  outset  of  the  second 
missionary  journey,  however,  his  objection  to 
Mark's  co-operation  was  so  strong  that  it  led  to 
a  separation  between  himself  and  Barnabas  (Ac 
1538ff.)  The  latter  took  Mark  with  him  on  a 
mission  to  Cyprus,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  When  Mark  next  appears  (Col. 
and  Philem.),  it  is  as  the  'fellow-labourer'  of  Paul, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  completely  reconciled 
to  him,  and  had  found  him  a  comfort  (wap-qyopia.  Col 
411)  in  liis  imprisonment.  Paul  speaks  in  Col  4^'^  of 
a  projected  visit  of  Mark  to  the  Colossian  Church, 
and  urges  his  friends  there  to  receive  him  kindly, 
'  if  he  comes '  to  them.  If  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  Mark's  previous  desertion  hail  created  an  un- 
favourable impression  over  a  Avide  area.  Harnack 
thinks  the  visit  was  paid,  and  that,  when  St.  Paul 
Avrote  to  Timothy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  (2  Ti 
4"),  Timothy  was  to  pick  him  up  at  Colosste  on  his 
way  from   Ephesus.     Paul   had   evidently   missed 
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the    attentions   which    JNlark    hud    been    able    to 
give. 

3.  Relations  with  Peter.^St.  Peter  refers  to 
Mark  in  his  First  Epistle  (1  P  5^^)  as  'my  son.' 
This  may  imply  only  a  peculiarly  close  intimacy, 
but  more  probably  it  means  that  Mark  had  been 
converted  through  Peter's  influence.  Peter  was 
evidently  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mark's  home 
(Ac  12),  and  the  friendship  had  begun  there  which 
afterwards  became  so  deep  and  fruitful.  St.  Peter's 
reference  in  his  letter  shows  also  that  at  this  date 
Mark  was  with  him  at  '  Babylon,'  which  most 
writers  now  consider  to  mean  Rome.  From  tlie 
familiar  words  of  Papias  (see  Mark  [Gospel  acc. 
to],  ii.  1)  we  learn  that  Mark  had  become  the 
'  interpreter '  of  Peter,  and  that  Mark  '  accom- 
panied'  or  '  attended  '  him.  Swete  thinks  he  acted 
as  Peter's  dragoman,  and  translated  the  Apostle's 
words  for  his  audiences.  Peter,  it  is  supposed, 
would  not  be  fluent  in  Greek.  It  is  not  easy  to  tit 
in  tliis  nunistry  to  Peter  in  Home  with  the  ministry 
to  Paul.  8wete  thinks  it  occurred  after  Paul's 
death  ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Peter 
survived  Paul.  Harnack  and  Lightfoot  may  be 
quoted  to  the  contrary.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, of  course,  that  Mark  may  have  '  attended ' 
Peter  in  Rome,  and  transferred  his  services  to 
Paul.  It  would  be  much  simpler,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  ministry  was  exercised  much 
earlier,  and  in  the  real,  not  the  spiritual,  Babylon. 
In  any  case,  Mark's  association  with  Peter  was  a 
fruitful  one,  as  it  resulted  in  the  composition  of 
the  Second  Gospel.  In  this  matter  Mark  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  an  amanuensis.  Accord- 
ing to  Papias,  the  Gospel  is  really  Peter's,  and 
Mark  was  simply  his  '  interpreter '  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions. 

4.  Character  and  position  in  the  Apostolic 
history. — Mark  was  thus  associated  with  three 
notable  men  in  turn,  and  always  in  the  same  sub- 
ordinate capacity.  Jiilicher  calls  him  '  Apostel- 
schiiler.'  Swete  thinks  this  humble  position  de- 
cidedly implied  in  the  terms  used  of  him  in  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  The  awwapaka^bvTes  of  Ac  12-^ 
suggests  an  .assistant  'of  inferior  rank.'  The 
vin)piT7t%  of  13-^  indicates  personal  and  not  spiritual 
service.  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  71) 
holds  that  Mark's  subordinate  character  is  dis- 
played by  the  '  haphazard  reference '  to  him  in 
Ac  13^.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
St.  Paul's  language  in  2  Ti  4"  ('  he  is  useful  to  me 
eis  hiaKoviav ').  His  services  to  the  Apostle  in  prison 
probablj'  concerned  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
If,  again,  Mark  was  Peter's  dragoman,  he  exer- 
cised very  much  the  same  '  ministry '  for  Paul 
also.  We  gather,  then,  from  these  references,  that 
Mark  was  a  person  with  a  large  cajjacity  for  being 
useful  in  practical  matters,  but  witiiout  any 
special  spiritual  gifts,  and  probably  without  any 
very  great  force  of  character.  This  opinion  may 
be  regarded  as  receiving  conflrmation  from  his  con- 
duct at  Perga,  on  the  most  charitable  view  of 
that  incident.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  for  heroic  enterprise,  or  for  a  separate  re- 
sponsibility, or  for  spiritual  functions.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  a  more  favourable 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  writers  like  West- 
cott  {Introcl.  to  Study  of  Gosjjels)  and  Jiilicher  (in 
PRE  ^).  Jiilicher  points  out  that  St.  Paul  ultimately 
came  round  to  the  lenient  judgment  of  Barnabas, 
that  Mark  never  lost  his  missionary  zeal,  and  also 
that  he  remained  unatt'ected  by  the  prevalent 
party  spirit,  serving  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
with  equal  loyalty. 

5.  Traditions. — Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
Mark's  name.  The  most  widely  spread  is  that 
wiiich  assigns  to  him  a  mission  in  Egjqit,  and  the 
evangelization  of  Alexandria.     This  mission  is  re- 


garded as  occupying  the  gap  between  the  history 
in  Acts  and  tlie  later  ministry  to  the  Apostles. 
It  was  also  widely  believed  that  he  died  at  Alex- 
andria, receiving  (according  to  some  versions)  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  These  traditions  cannot  be 
traced  back  further  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  supposed  events.  One  curious  fact  is  preserved 
in  some  of  the  Western  traditions.  Mark  is  said 
to  have  been  Ko\oi3o5dKTv\os,  which  means  either 
mutilated  or  stunted  in  one  or  more  of  his  fingers. 
Explanations  of  this  deformity  have  been  ottered 
which  possess  no  probability.  But  the  reminiscence 
itself  may  quite  possibly  preserve  a  genuine  fact ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  defect  may  have 
had  some  inHuence  in  determining  the  possibilities 
of  Mark's  career. 

LiTERATi'RE. — The  best  accounts  of  Mark  are  given  by  Swete 
(Gospel  acc.  to  St.  Mark,  1898)  and  Lindsay  ("St.  Mark'  in 
T.  &  T.  Clark's  Handbook  series)  in  their  introductions.  The 
following  may  also  be  consulted  :  Harnack,  art.  '  Mark '  in  EBr 
(esp.  for  its  good  account  of  the  traditions  concerning  the 
Evangelist);  Jiilicher,  art.  'Marcus'  in  PRES;  Morison  and 
Salniond  in  introd.  to  their  Comni.  on  this  Gospel. 

FliEDERICK   J.    RaE. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO.— 

i.  The  problems  to  be  discussed, 
ii.  The  Second  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 

1.  Statements  as  to  its  composition. 

2.  Early  quotations,  references,  and  use. 

iii.  Character  of  the  Gospel  as  shown  by  internal  evidence, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics  : 

1.  The  presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

2.  Autoptic  characteristics. 

3.  Description  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord  and  the 

Apostles. 

4.  Comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics  : 

(a)  As  to  Scope. 

(b)  Diifuseness  and  redundancies  of  Mark. 

(c)  Correction  of  Mark's  matter  by  Matthew  and 

Luke. 

(d)  Correction  of  Mark's  phraseology — Diminutives. 

(e)  Colloquialisms. 
(/)  Latinisnis. 

(ij)  Aramaisms. 

(h)  Grammar  and  awkward  or  difficult  phrases. 
(0  Corrections  for  precision. 
(j)  Doubtful  cases. 
(k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence  on  this  head. 

5.  Mark's  other  characteristics  of  diction. 

6.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark. 

iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  Writing. 
V.  Aramaic  or  Greek  original, 
vi.  The  last  twelve  verses, 
vii.  Is  our  Second  Gospel  the  original  Mark  ? 
Literature. 

i.  The  problems  to  be  discussed.— No  book 
of  the  NT  has  experienced  such  a  change  in  public 
estimation  as  the  Second  Gospel.  Formerly  re- 
garded as  comparatively  unimportant  and  receiv- 
ing little  attention  from  commentators,  who  in 
eflect  re-echoed  Augustine's  opinion  that  it  was 
but  an  abbreviation  of  the  First  Gospel,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  has 
received  a  juster  appreciation.  It  has  now  been 
recognized  as  a  book  of  supreme  importance,  as 
giving  us  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  a 
most  primitive  form,  and  as  being  not  improbably 
the  foundation,  if  not  directly  at  least  indirectly,  of 
all  the  Gospels.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  this 
article  first  to  investigate  the  statements  about  its 
conii)osition  in  the  earlier  Fathers  and  their  use  of 
it,  and  then  to  examine  the  Gospel  itself,  to  see 
what  picture  it  gives  of  our  Lord's  I'er.son  and 
work,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  other  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  questions  of  date,  authorship, 
and  place  of  writing,  of  the  original  language,  and 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel.  Finallj-,  v»e  will 
consider  the  question  of  an  '  Ur-Marcus,'  that  is, 
if  the  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  the  original  work  oif 
St.  Mark. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  state  the  results 
arrived  at  in  this  article  with  regard  to  some 
points.  The  present  writer  thinks  it  most  prob- 
able that  the  Second  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  at 
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any  rate  with  the  very  slightest  ditt'erences,  was 
in  the  liands  of  all  the  otlier  Evangelists  when 
they  wrote  ;  and  that  the  latter  freely  used  the 
material  before  them,  altering  it,  or  adding  to  it, 
or  omitting  p<arts  of  it,  as  they  thought  right  when 
following  other  guides.  The  theory  put  forward 
by  Alford  (Prolegot)iena  to  his  Greek  Testament, 
i.  2)  and  other  holders  of  the  '  oral  hypothesis,' 
that  the  later  writers  would  not  have  so  treated  a 
book  which  they  regarded  as  inspired  or  even  as 
authoritative,  does  not  greatly  commend  itself,  as 
it  a])pears  to  interpret  the  feeling  of  the  Christians 
of  the  1st  cent,  by  those  of  a  later  age. — The  very 
style  of  Mk. ,  with  its  roughness  and  inelegances,  is 
of  great  value,  and  still  more  is  its  description 
of  the  Saviour  in  Mords  which  were  often  in 
after  times  misunderstood,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance as  showing  a  very  early  record.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  a  date  at  least  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem  seems  to  be  probable.  Further,  it  is 
considered  likely  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  primarily  for  Roman  readers,  the  last 
twelve  verses  being  an  appendix,  not  composed  as 
an  ending  to  the  Gospel,  but  having  once  had  an 
independent  existence,  and  being  added  later  to 
the  Gospel  to  supply  a  lost  leaf. 

ii.  The  Second  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 
— 1.  Statements  as  to  its  composition. — We  will 
first  consider  those  passages  of  early  writers  which 
may  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  the  composition 
of  Alk. ,  before  discussing  those  which  only  quote 
or  refer  to  it ;  later  (§  vii. )  we  Avill  consider  whether 
the  Gospel  known  to  these  writers  is  the  same  as 
our  Mark. 

Tlie  hrst  passage  Avhich  maii  refer  to  Mk.  is  St. 
Lukes  prologue.  This  shows  that  some  who  were 
not  from  the  begiiniing  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  had  already  written  narratives  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  by  implication  avers  (Lk  P) 
that  these  narratives  were  incomplete  in  not  be- 
ginning '  from  the  first '  (avoidev)  ;  also  we  perhaps 
gather  that  they  were  not  in  St.  Luke's  judgment 
in  good  chronological  order  (Kafle^rjs,  cf.  dKpijSws  just 
before).  Internal  evidence  leads  us  to  think  that 
not  imjjrobably  St.  Luke  knew  ]\Ik.  (see  below, 
§  iii. ),  and,  if  so,  we  may  have  here  the  first  criticism 
on  the  Second  Gospel ;  it  has  some  striking  re- 
semblances to  Papias'  account,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Eusebius  ( HE  iii.  39).    Eusebius  says : 

' AvetyxaiiDS  vut  v i>i>iF9v,(r!>iJi,iv  roit;  TfoVKTi^iiffoLi?  aurou  [sc.  rou 
rixTioc]  fuvxis  ^apa-bairiv,  >i  Tipi  Mxpnou  t6u  to  it/ocyyikiov  yeypcc- 
^OTOs  ixridiiTxt  htac  toCtoiv.  *  K«/  touto  o  rrpitr^vTipo?  lAiyV  ^c  pxo? 
fx.iy  EpLcriVivTy/S  UsTpov  ysvouivo;,  oirex.  kuvY.uoveutrev,  otxpiiiMi  'iypct'^Sv, 
ou  uivroi  ra^st,  to.  ut'o  rau  \pttrro'C  v,  Kix(^ivTix.Yi  rrpotx^^^"^^-    oiirs  y<x.p 

Y,X6V(rt     TOV      K.upiOll,     o'vTi    TOCpViXOXouSYitreV     0CUT6J,     UCrrSpOV     hi,     W?     i^YiVy 

llirpiu,  o;  -rpo;  rii,;  Xp^"^'  itoiuto  to,;  hihaa-xoiXix;,  aXX'  oix  '^^'tif 
(TUVTK^tv  Tiiv  xuptccxHv  ^6tOU^SV6?  Xoyiuv  [o.l.  Xoyoiiv],  ajtTTi  oCSsv 
Vifx.(x.pTi  ^Ixpxo;,  oitTtii;  iviv.  ypoc^ot?  ai=  Bc:rifjcvY,fjL6vivo-iv.  ivhi  yixp 
itOiY.a-a.TO  -rpoioixi,  tou  jU-vM'  Sv  yixouiti  ^xpxkiTliv  y,  ■vJ/sio-ao-Oa/  ri 
iv  ocvroi^.^  T«i/T«  fj.-v  oitv  ItrrrtpviToci  tu  tlocTia,  Tipt  tov  Maf/zou. 
Lightfoot's  translation  (Apast.  Fathers,  oompend.  ed.  p.  529)  is 
here  appended,  and  some  points  where  Schmiedel  {Encyc.  Bibl. 
s.  V.  '  Gospels ')  differs  from  him  are  noted  :  '  For  our  present 
purpose  we  will  merely  add  to  his  [Papias']  words  which  have 
been  quoted  above,  a  tradition  which  has  been  set  forth  through 
these  sources  concerning  Mark  who  wrote  the  Gospel  :  "  And 
the  Elder  said  this  also  :  Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter 
of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately  everything  that  he  remem- 
bered [Schmiedel:  'mentioned'],  without,  however,  recording 
in  order  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  neither 
did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him  ;  but  afterwards, 
as  I  said,  (attended)  Peter,  who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the 
needs  (of  his  hearers),  but  had  no  design  of  giving  a  connected 
account  of  the  Lord's  oracles  [o.l.  'words'].  So  then  Mark 
made  no  mistake  [Schm.  '  committed  no  fault '  ;  but  see  Light- 
foot's  Essayn  on  Sup.  Rel.  pp.  8,  163],  while  he  thus  wrote 
down  some  things  as  he  remembered  them  [Schm.  '  repeated 
them  exactly  from  memorj'  'J,  for  he  made  it  his  one  care  not  to 
omit  anything  that  he  heard,  or  to  set  down  any  false  state- 
ment therein."  Such,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Papias  con- 
cerning Mark.' 

Here  Papias  vindicates  Mark  from  inaccuracy, 
and  from  errors  of  omission,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went,  but  finds  fault  with  his  chronological 


order,  which  was  due  to  his  being  deiiendent  only 
on  Peter's  oral  teaching.  If  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Papias,  which  account  of  the  Gospel 
story  did  he  prefer  ?  Lightfoot  [Essays  on  Super- 
natural Religion,  pp.  165,  205  f.)  thinks  John, 
Salmon  [Introd.  Lect.  vii.)  thinks  Luke;  while 
Schmiedel,  in  a  not  very  convincing  argument, 
thinks  that  Papias  did  not  recognize  Jn.  and  Lk. 
as  being  of  equal  authority  with  Mt.  and  Mk. 
{Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1813  ;  see,  further,  §  vii.  below). 
Schmiedel  takes  no  account  of  Lightfoot's  essay 
'  On  the  Silence  of  Eusebius '  (Sup.  Rel.  ii. ). 
However  this  may  be,  Papias  describes  the  Second 
Gosjjel  as  being  limited  to  Peter's  reminiscences, 
the  writer  being  the  '  interpreter '  of  that  Apostle. 
This  phrase  may  mean  (Zahn,  Einlcit.  ii.  2U9,  218) 
that  Mark,  being  Peter's  scholar,  made  Peter's 
teaching  widely  known  through  his  written  Gos- 
pel, or  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  xxiv)  that  he  was  the 
secretary  or  dragoman  who  translated  Peter's 
words  into  a  foreign  tongue  during  the  Apostle's 
lifetime.  Papias  does  not  call  the  work  of  Mark 
a  'gospel,'  and  the  word  evayyeXiov  is  not  un- 
doubtedly found  in  the  sense  of  the  record  of  good 
tidings  before  Justin  (Apol.  i.  66,  see  below), 
though  some  tind  this  sense  in  Ignatius,  Philad. 
5,  8,  and  in  the  Didache  8,  11,  15.  In  these  places, 
however,  it  is  jjrobably  not  the  written  word  that 
is  referred  to.  [For  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
Papias  fragment  see  Lightfoot,  Ess.  on  Sup.  Rel. 
v.,  vi.,  and  Sanday,  Gasp,  in  Second  Cent.  v.  2]. 

Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  106)  says  that  Christ 
changed  Simon's  name  to  Peter,  and  that  this  is 
written  'in  his  memoirs'  (iv  toIs  dTroixvrjiJiovevfj.aaiv 
avTov),  and  also  that  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  to  '  Boanerges,  which  is  Sons  of 
Thunder.'  But  these  last  words  actually  occur  only 
in  Mk  3^',  where  we  read  of  both  names,  Peter  and 
Boanerges,  together,  and  in  no  other  Gospel.  We 
may  jirobably  dismiss  the  idea  that  avrov  refers 
to  Christ,  as  if  Justin  meant  '  Christ's  memoirs,' 
and  conclude  that  Justin  is  speaking  of  a  Petrine 
Gospel.  Harnack  (Bruchstucke  d.  Ei\  .  .  .  d. 
Pet r us,  p.  37)  proposes  to  lind  this  in  the  apocry- 
phal Akhmim  Fragment  which  goes  bj'  St.  Peter's 
name,  and  Sanday  (Inspiration  ^  [Bampton  Lec- 
tures], p.  310)  agrees  that  Justin  used  jiseudo-Peter. 
But  as  there  is  no  other  reason  to  sui)pose  that 
this  apocryphal  Gospel  ever  contained  the  passage 
in  question, — the  fragment  lately  discovered  be- 
ginning in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  the  Passion, 
— and  as  Justin  elsewhere  probably  refers  to  our 
Second  Gospel  (see  below),  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
sujjpose  with  Swete  ((xo-s/jc/ o/'tSY.  Pe^e/-,  p.  xxxiii), 
Salmond  (Hastings,  DB  iii.  256),  and  Stanton 
(JThSt  ii.  6,  and  Gospels  as  Hist.  Doc.  p.  93  ti.) 
that  he  refers  to  it  here.  If  so,  we  have  another 
atithority  for  regarding  St.  Peter  as  a  chief  source 
of  Mark.  In  considering  the  question  whether 
Justin  refers  to  JNlk.  or  to  the  apocryphal  Gospel, 
we  must  note  that  while  some  points  of  contact 
are  found  between  pseudo-Peter  and  Justin,  there 
are  also  some  considerable  differences  (see  esp. 
Stanton,  loc.  cit.),  and  that  if  one  borrowed  from 
the  other,  it  is  as  likely  that  pseudo-Peter  is  the 
borrower  as  Justin. — The  Evangelic  narratives  are 
in  Justin  commonly  called  'memoirs' — e.g.  Apol. 
i.  66,  '  the  memoirs  composed  by  them  [the 
Apostles]  which  are  called  Gospels.'  From  Dial. 
103  it  appears  that  he  included  in  the  term  some 
not  composed  by  the  Apostles  themselves  but  by 
their  followers.  He  speaks  of  '  the  memoirs  drawn 
up  by  the  Apostles  and  by  those  who  followed 
them,'  and  in  this  context  recalls  the  (Lukan  ?) 
account  of  the  Agony  and  the  drops  of  blood. 

Tatian,  Justin's  pupil,  affords  evidence  that  Mk. 
was  received  in  his  time  (c  170  A.D. )  as  one  of  the 
four  Gospel  narratives   jjre-eniinently  above,  and 
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on  a  different  pliitforni  from,  all  others.  His  Dla- 
tessaron  is  now  known  to  be  a  harmony  of  our 
four  Gospels,  and  probably  it  was  not  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

Irenaius  is  the  first  explicitly  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  fourfold  Gospel  (^diOKev 
rifxiv  T€Tp6.fiop(pov  rb  evayyeXiov,  iii.  II.  8).  As  tlie 
world  has  four  quarters,  and  as  the  Church  is 
spread  over  the  wiiole  world,  and  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
of  life,  so  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  four 
Gospels.  IreniBus  ftnds  other  equally  fanciful 
reasons  for  a  fourfold  Gospel,  and  identities  our 
Evangelists  with  the  fourfold  appearance  of  the 
cherubim,  St.  Mark  being  the  eagle  (see  §  iii.  1 
below).  This  reasoning,  however  erroneous,  shows 
that  our  four  Gospels  liad  a  position  entirely  by 
themselves  in  Irenieus'  estimation  ;  and  Dr.  Taylor 
conjectures  that  he  borrowed  tlie  idea  from  Hernias 
{JVitness  of  Hennas,  §1).  In  an  earlier  passage 
(iii.  1.  1)  Irenseus  says  that  Mark  was  Peter's 
disciple  and  interpreter  (epfxrivevT-qs,  as  Papias),  and 
that  lie  handed  on  to  us  in  writing  the  things 
preached  by  Peter,  after  the  departure  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  In  iii.  10.  6  (where  the  Greek  is  want- 
ing), Irenseus  calls  Mark  '  interpres  et  sectator 
Petri.' 

Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  iv.  5,  Migne,  P.  L.  ii.  396) 
gives  similar  witness  ('.  .  .  licet  et  Marcus  quod 
edidit,  Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus'). 

The  Muratorian  fragment  {c.  A.D.  170?  or  jjerhaps 
a  little  later)  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
thus  :  ' .  .  .  quibus  tamen  interfuit,  et  ita  posiiit. 
Tertium  Evangelii  libruni  .secundum  Lucan  .  .  . 
Quarti  evangeliorum  Johannes  ex  discipulis.  .  .  .' 
Thus  the  writer  had  been  speaking  of  two  Gospels, 
which  were  neither  Luke  nor  John.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  opening  words  of  the 
fragment  refer  to  Mk.  rather  than  to  Mt.,  and 
that  the  latter  had  come  first,  as  in  Irenieus  ;  but 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
meaning.  Swete,  Lightfoot,  and  Chase  interpret 
them  to  mean  that  Mark  was  present  at  some 
discourses  of  Peter  ;  he  reported  Peter's  teaching 
as  far  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  The  first  word 
'  quibus '  may  be  the  second  half  of  '  aliquibus ' 
some;  Chase  (Hastings' i)i?  iii.  24)  takes  'quibus 
tamen '  as  the  equivalent  of  an  original  oh  de — for 
the  fragment  is  a  Latin  translation  from  Greek. 
Zahn  {Elnleit.  ii.  200 f.)  thinks  that  the  author  of 
the  fragment  had  quoted  Papias  as  .saying  that 
Mark  was  not  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  then 
qualified  Papias'  assertion  by  saying  that  Mark 
had  been  present  at  some  of  our  Lonl's  discourses. 
Compare  this  with  the  idea  of  some  later  writers 
{e.g.  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xx.  4,  Ii.  6)  that  Mark  was 
one  of  the  Seventy  (Seventy-two)  Disciples;  and 
with  the  modern  opinion  that  the  young  man  of 
Mk  14'^'  was  the  Evangelist.  But,  as  Swete  shows 
{St.  Mark,  p.  xxxiii),  this  is  against  the  words  that 
follow  about  Luke  :  '  Neither  did  he  [Luke]  him- 
self see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {Hypoti/p.,  ap.  Euseb. 
HE  vi.  14)  says  that  while  Peter  was  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Rome,  many  of  those  present  begged 
Mark  to  write  down  what  Avas  said.  Peter  neither 
forbade  nor  urged  it.  There  is  a  story  similar  to 
this  told  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  about  John. 
In  HE  ii.  15,  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  and  Papias,  that  Peter  confirmed  the 
writing ;  but  the  passage  afterwards  quoted  by 
Eusebius  from  Papias  does  not  bear  out  this  detail. 
Origen  (quoted  by  Euseb.  HE  vi.  25)  says  that 
Mark  composed  the  Gospel  at  Peter's  instruction 
(wj  n^rpo?  u<p7]yri(raTo),  being  acknowledged  as  his 
son  (1  P  513). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  later  writers,  who 
could  scarcely  have   other  means  of  information 


than  we  have  ;  but  we  may  notice  that  Eusebius 
{HE  ii.  16)  makes  Mark  go  to  Egypt  and  found  the 
Church  at  Alexandria  after  he  had  written  his 
Gospel,  and  says  {ib.  24)  that  Annianus  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  a 
statement  which  Jerome  improves  upon  by  saying 
that  St.  Mark  died  then  {de  Vir.  Iliustr.  §8).  It  is 
also  desirable  to  quote  Augustine,  as  his  opinion 
has  had  sucli  weight  in  the  Church.  He  says  {de 
Consensu  EoatKielistiinim,  i.  3,  alitcr  i.  6)  that 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew  wrote  first, 
then  Mark,  and  that  Mark  was,  as  it  were, 
Matthew's  follower  and  abbre viator  ('  Marcus  eum 
subsecutus  tanquani  pedissequus  et  breviator  ejus 
videtur ").  Seldom  has  one  short  sentence  had 
such  an  unfortunate  efiect  in  distorting  a  judg- 
ment on  a  literary  work  ;  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  it  Mk.  has  been  generally  neglected. 
The  Second  Gospel  seems  hardly  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  commentators ;  and  the  writer 
known  as  Victor  of  Antioch  (quoted  by  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  p.  xxxiv)  in  the  5th  cent,  (or  later),  says 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  author 
who  had  exjiounded  it. 

2.  Early  quotations,  references,  and  use. — The 
use  of  Mk.  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  not  certain, 
though  in  some  cases  quite  probable.  The  quota- 
tion in  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor.  23)  and  pseudo- 
Clement  {Ancient  Homily,  11),  which  in  the  latter 
is  introduced  by  'kiyei  yap  /cat  6  wpocpTjTiKbs  \6yos,  is 
more  likely  to  be  from  some  lost  Christian  writing 
than  to  be  a  fusion  of  Mk  4-^'^-  and  other  NT  pass- 
ages ;  but  Polycarp,  Phil.  5,  diaKovos  irdvTwv,  seems  to 
come  from  j\tk  9^^.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  our  Gospels  is  referred  to,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  Mk.  in  particular  that  is 
before  the  writer.  As  an  example  we  may  take 
Polycarp,  Phil.  7,  which  quotes  Mt  26^^  and  Mk 
24 3s  exactly,  and  both  in  Polycarp  and  in  the 
Gospels  the  context  is  about  not  going  into  tempta- 
tion. Pseudo-Clement  (§  2),  after  quoting  Is  54' 
LXX,  continues  :  '  Another  Scripture  saith,  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,'  exactly  as 
Mt  9'^,  Mk  2^",  where  '  to  repentance '  is  not  in  the 
best  manuscripts,  but  comes  from  It  Lk  5^^.  But 
Mt.  and  not  Mk.  might  liave  been  before  Polycarp 
and  pseudo-Clement,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
omission  of  the  yap  of  Mt.  makes  Mk.  more  likely. 
And  so  with  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and 
others.  The  Didachc  apparently  refers  to  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  and  the  name  itself  seems  to  be  derived  from 
Ac  2^- ;  but  though  a  probable  reference  (x.  5)  to 
1  Jn  4'*  makes  the  writer's  knowledge  of  Jn. 
likely,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  knowing  Mark. 
For  the  possible  references  to  the  last  twelve  verses 
in  Barnabas,  etc.,  see  below,  §  vi.  The  use  of  Mk. 
by  Hernias  is  very  probable.  He  apparently  refers 
to  Mk  3-''  10-'^  where  they  differ  from  Mt.  and  Lk., 
in  Mand.  ii.  2  (oiirws  odv  ^voxos  'icxrj  a/xaprias  toD 
KaraXaXovvTos),  and  Si7n.  ix.  20.  3  (rots  toiovtois 
SvaKoXov  ((TTiv  eis  rrjv  ^auiXeiav  rod  Qeov  elaeXOeii'). 
Indirectly  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  supplies  a  great 
argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels,  because 
it  shows  the  uniqueness  of  our  Lord's  parables  as 
there  narrated.  Hennas  essays  the  same  method 
of  teaching,  but  his  attempt  is  utterly  feeble.  If 
the  Gospels  were  2nd  cent,  productions,  and  the 
words  of  our  Lord  had  been  handed  on  only  by 
oral  tradition,  the  parables  could  never  have  been 
kept  so  pure.  They  would  in  the  course  of  time, 
before  the  narratives  reached  us  in  their  present 
form,  have  assimilated  features  such  as  we  find  in 
Hernias.  [For  further  references  in  the  Shepherd 
see  Zahn,  Hirt  d.  Hennas,  p.  456  ff.  ;  Stanton, 
Gosp.  as  Hist.  Doc.  p.  45]. 

To  Justin's  probable  reference  to  the  Boanerges 
passage  (see  above)  must  be  added  Dial.  88,  where 
he  speaks  of  Jesus  as   '  supposed  to  be  the  car- 
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penter'  (tsktovos  po/j.iii'ofj.^i'ov  ;  but  Otto's  text  lias 
pofi.  'lwffri<p  TO.'  T€KT.  viou  virdpxeLv).  Only  Mark 
{&)  calls  Jesus  a  carpenter  (see  §  iii.  4  [j]  below). 
Justin  also  i>robably  quotes  from  the  last  twelve 
verses  (below,  §vi.). 

The  use  of  Mk.  by  heretics  is  presumed  from 
references  to  it  in  Heracleon,  the  Valentinians, 
pseudo- Peter,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  (the 
first  two  as  reported  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Irenajus),  for  which  reference  may  be  made  to 
Swete's  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxi  ;  and  Sanday's  Gosjyels 
in  the  Second  Century,  ch.  vi.  p.  177  ft". 

The  Gospel  is  found  in  all  the  old  Versions — 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  (of  the  former  only 
1617-20  is  extant),  Old  Latin,  Bohairic,  Sahidic  ;  and 
in  all  catalogues  and  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels. 

Putting  together  the  statements,  refei'ences,  and 
quotations,  and  deferring  the  question  of  an  editor 
later  than  the  original  writer  of  the  Gospel  (see 
§vii.),  we  may  conclude,  {a)  that  there  is  valid 
evidence  that  Mk.  was  in  circulation  befoi'e  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  (b)  that  ecclesiastical 
tradition  almost  uniformly  connects  the  Second 
Evangelist  with  St.  Peter — the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions (ii.  57,  Lagarde,  p.  85,  c.  A.D.  375)  being  the 
only  writing  which  undoubtedly  connects  him 
with  St.  Paul  (ol  (Tvuepyoi  Ilat'Xoi'  .  .  .  AovKois  Kai 
MdpKos,  cf.  Philem.-*,  Col.  4^^) ;  (c)  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  tradition  as  to  whether  he  wrote 
while  St.  Peter  was  alive  or  after  his  death  (see 
§  iv.  below).  Further,  (d)  the  Alexandrian  Fathers 
Clement  and  Origen  do  not  mention  Mark's  preach- 
ing at  Alexandria — a  strange  silence;  and  (e)  there 
is  no  hint  till  Hippolytus  that  there  was  more  than 
one  Mark  ;  apparently  the  other  writers  identified 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas  and  the  disciple  of  Peter. 

iii.  The  Character  of  the  Gospel  as  shown 
BY  itself  and  by  comparlson  with  the  other 
Gospels.  — If  we  had  no  information  from  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  Ave  could  have  made  no  conjecture 
as  to  the  authoi'ship  of  the  Second  Gospel,  as  we 
can  in  the  case  of  Lk.  (by  comparing  it  with  Acts) 
and  Jn.  (by  comparing  it  with  the  Synoptics). 
But  from  internal  evidence  we  should  gather  that 
the  author  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
described  or  at  least  that  he  had  first-hand  infor- 
mation. Further,  a  close  examination  of  the 
Gospel  makes  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
writer's  informant  was  St.  l^eter.  So  that,  while 
we  should  never  from  the  NT  itself  have  arrived 
at  the  name  Mark,  yet  the  internal  evidence  fully 
corroborates  the  external,  that  the  author  was  the 
'interpreter  of  Peter.'  The  impression  left  from  a 
study  of  Mk.  is  that  we  have  here  in  effect,  though 
not  in  form,  and  not  without  some  additions  due 
to  the  Evangelist  himself,  that  Apostle's  Gospel. 
It  begins  the  narrative  at  the  jioint  when  Peter 
could  give  his  own  recollections — at  the  preaching 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  This, 
not  the  Birth-narratives,  as  in  the  case  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  nor  yet  the  account  of  our  Lord's  pre-existence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jn.,  was  to  Mark  '  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God'  (!'), 
whether  these  words  are  part  of  the  record  or  are 
the  title  prehxed  by  an  early  scribe. 

1.  Presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  work.— 
Beginning  with  the  preaching  of  John  and  our 
Lord's  entering  on  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  de- 
scribes at  length  the  Galiliiean  ministry  and  the 
slow  unfolding  of  Jesus'  claims.  Our  Lord,  for 
example,  does  not  at  once  proclaim  His  Messiah- 
ship,  nor  does  He  allow  evil  spirits  to  proclaim  it  in- 
opportunely (1-'  3'-,  cf.  l"*-*  etc.).  Even  after  Peter's 
confession  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  when  the  Galilgean 
ministry  was  nearly  ended,  the  disciples  were 
charged  to  tell  no  man  (8^'').  At  hrst  Jesus  begins 
by  calling  Himself  tlie  .Son  of   Man   (2^").     Then 


the  crowds  begin  to  see  in  Him  a  prophet ;  His 
own  peojile  tmd  the  learned  scribes  from  Jerusalem 
think  Him  mad.  We  might  even  think,  at  first 
sight,  especially  if  we  have  the  Mattha>an  account 
(16"^)  of  Peter's  confession  chiefly  in  mind  and  not 
the  Markan,  that  the  disciples  then  and  then  only 
found  out  tliat  Jesus  was  Messiah.  But  this  deduc- 
tion would  be  precarious.  The  account  in  Jn., 
which  makes  the  Baptist  begin  by  calling  Jesus 
the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  makes 
Andrew,  Pliilii>,  and  Nathanael  at  once  recognize 
Him  as  Messiah  (Jn  l-^-  a'*-  ^i-  «•  *^),  bears  all  the 
marks  of  proljability.  A  Judaean  ministry,  as  to 
which  the  Synoptists  are  almost  silent,  must  have 
been  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  Galila?an 
preaching.  We  should  expect  Jesus,  as  a  religious 
Jew,  to  visit  Jerusalem  frequently  ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  last  Passover  were  His  first  visit  during  the 
ministry,  we  could  not  explain  the  sudden  enmity 
of  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  or  the  fact  of  there  being 
Judiean  disciples — Judas  I.scariot  (probably  from 
Kerioth  in  Juda-a),  Joseph  of  Arimatha-a,  the 
owners  of  the  colt  at  Bethphage  and  of  the  room 
where  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated  (these  evi- 
dently knew  Jesus),  the  household  at  Bethany, 
and  Simon  'the  lejier.'  Also  non  iNIarkan  portions 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.  imply  visits  to  Jerusalem  or  a 
wider  ministry  than  that  in  Galilee  (Mt  23^'',  Lk 
4«  BCK,  1321-3'f-);  and  in  Acts  the  Apostles  at 
once  make  their  headquarters  at  Jerusalem,  which 
would  have  been  unlikely  if  they  had  only  just 
arrived  there  for  the  Hrst  time.  On  that  occasion 
they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  places  and  people. 
But  if  this  be  so,  we  should  expect  two  methods  of 
proclaiming  the  Person  of  Christ  to  have  been 
adopted  for  these  two  quite  distinct  people,  of  such 
different  characteristics,  and  separated  by  hostile 
Samaria.  In  Jerusalem,  where  religious  contro- 
versy was  rife,  the  question  of  Jesus'  Personality 
and  office  could  not  be  postponed  ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisees  questioned  the 
Bajitist.  But  in  Galilee  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  revelation  consequently  was  much  more 
gradual.  The  Apostles,  doubtless,  had  heard  the 
questions  asked  in  Judaja,  and  did  know  the  claim 
of  Jesus  to  be  the  CUirist,  though  perhaps  they  did 
not  fully  realize  all  that  it  meant  until  the  inci- 
dent at  Cfesarea  Philijipi.  Thenceforward  Jesus 
speaks  to  them  of  His  future  glory  (8^^,  cf.  9')  and 
of  His  Passion  (8^^  9'^-  ^^  etc.).  After  the  Galilsean 
ministry  (which  ends  at  9^")  Mark  gives  some  short 
account  (ch.  10)  of  journeys  in  Juda;a  and  Perpea, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  final  ajiproach  to  Jerus<alem 
that  all  reserve  passes  away.  In  common  with  all 
the  Evangelists,  Mark  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  last  days  at  Jerusalem. 

In  describing  our  Lord's  Person,  Mark  emphatic- 
ally brings  out  His  j9«ct/hY//.  Jesus  claims  super- 
human authority — e.g.  2'-*  (lord  of  the  Sabbath), 
8^**  and  14"-  (coming  in  glory,  the  latter  in  answer 
to  Caiaphas'  question,  'Art  thou  the  Christ?'), 
12^*''-  (the  beloved  Son  and  Heir) ;  and  especially 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  2^- '"  (the  paralytic).  He 
is  a  supernatural  Pei'son :  V^  9'  ('my  beloved 
Son  '),  1-^  ('  the  Holy  One  of  God  '),  3"  ('the  Son  of 
God  '),  5^  ('  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  '),  15=*«  ('-the 
Son  of  God'  or  'a  son  of  God').  He  knows  the 
thoughts  of  man,  2^  8^'  12^-''',  and  what  is  to  ha^jpen 
in  the  future,  2-»  (fasting),  8»'-  and  9^'  etc.  (the 
Passion),  8^**  (the  Second  Advent),  lU^"  (the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Apostles),  13-  (destruction  of  the 
Temple),  13"*  (the  univer.sal  gospel),  14-^  (scattering 
of  the  sheep).  His  death  has  an  atoning  efficacj^ 
KH*  (\vTpov  dvTi  iroWuiv),  14-'*  ('my  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  is  shed  for  many'). 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  true  Jin  man  it  1/  of  our  Lord.  The  reality  of 
His  human  body  is  referred  to  much  as  in  the  other 
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Evangelists — e.g.  He  is  Avearied  and  sleeps  (4^*  ; 
sleep  is  perhajis  implied  also  in  P^) ;  He  eats  (14^) 
and  drinks  (15^0  ;  His  'touch'  is  frequently  spoken 
of  (1^1  etc.)  (see  Gestures)  ;  the  burial  of  His  body 
is  dwelt  on  in  lo'*'*'^-.  But  Mark  pre-eminently 
describes  the  human  soul  and  spirit  of  our  Lord. 
Note  especially  His  human  compassion  (l"*^)  and 
love  (10-'),  and  the  more  painful  emotions  (l'*^  3^  6" 
1Q14  i433t.  1534)^  foj.  ^viiich  see  below,  §iii.  3.  Note 
also  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  human  soul  and 
spirit  in  2^  14^,  and  to  His  human  will  in  14^". 
Mark  also  refers  to  the  sinless  limitations  of  Jesus' 
human  nature.  Questions  are  asked  apparently 
for  information  (5-^"  8^  9'®) — for  in  these  cases  an 
'  economical '  questioning  seems  scarcely  worthy. 
The  Evangelist  also  records  the  one  perfectly 
certain  instance  of  Jesus'  ignorance  qua  man,  IS''- 
(the  Day  of  Judgment — so  Mt. ).  It  is  because  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  jNIk.  on  our  Lord's  true  human 
nature  that  St.  Augustine  assigns  to  the  Second 
Evangelist  the  symbol  of  the  man.  Other  Fathers 
vary  much  in  assigning  the  four  .sjanbols,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  one  of  the  four  is  assigned  to 
St.  Mark  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Fathers, 
Irena;us  making  him  the  eagle,  Victorinus  the  lion, 
Augustine  the  man,  pseudo-Athanasius  the  calf 
(see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxviii). 

2.  Autoptic  character. — In  many  passages  Mk. 
shows,  equally  with  Jn.  and  much  more  than  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  clear  signs  of  first-hand  knowledge.  In 
these  places  Mk.  often  gives  a  lifelike  touch, 
though  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  parallels  have  lost 
it.  Such  are  the  stooping  down  of  the  Baptist 
to  loose  the  shoe-latchet  (1"),  the  heavens  in  the 
act  of  opening  ((Txi-^ofxivovs  [present],  P"),  the  '  in- 
coherent and  excited  remarks  of  the  crowd '  at 
the  healing  of  the  Capernaum  demoniac  (1-^  best 
text,  see  RV ;  they  are  softened  down  by  later 
scribes  of  Mk.  and  by  Lk.),  the  '  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew'  (1-^,  where  ||  Mt.  and  Lk.  omit 
Anilrew  ;  in  the  East  it  is  common  for  several 
brothers,  even  when  married,  to  live  in  one  house, 
but  it  required  first-hand  knowledge  to  know  that 
Andrew  and  Peter  lived  together),  Simon  starting 
in  pursuit  of  Jesus  (P^),  the  breaking  up  of  the 
mud  roof  to  let  the  paralytic  down  through  it, 
with  other  details  (2^,  where  Mt.  tells  none  of 
the  small  points,  and  Lk.,  writing  for  a  Roman 
nobleman,  as  has  been  conjectured,  translates 
these,  to  him,  unintelligible  details  into  the 
language  of  Western  Europe,  and  says  that  the 
man  was  let  down  through  the  tiles ;  see  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?  p.  63),  the  single 
pillow,  rb  Trpo<rKe<t>6.\aiov,  probably  a  wooden  head- 
rest, in  the  boat  in  the  storm  (4^**,  Mk.  only), 
Jesus  turning  round  in  the  crowd  to  see  who 
touched  Him  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  and  His  glance 
at  the  woman  (o^'^"-,  ]\Ik.  only),  His  not  allowing 
the  crowd  who  were  with  Him  to  come  near 
Jairus'  house,  a  very  probable  and  lifelike  detail 
(5^",  Mk.  only  ;  Lk.  makes  Jesus  dismiss  the  crowd 
on  His  entering).  The  .scene  at  Jairus'  house  is 
especially  vivid  in  Mk.,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  who  the  Evangelist's  authority  was.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Apostles, 
i.e.  Peter,  James,  or  John  (Andrew  was  not  here 
present).  As  James  died  early,  and  another  Gospel 
was  written  by  (or,  at  least,  depends  on)  John, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  Peter  as  the  source.  Fur- 
ther instances  of  lifelike  touches  are :  the  five 
thousand  arranged  'like  garden  beds'  -n-pacnal 
Trpaaiai  (Mk.  only)  on  the  green  grass  (6^°),  the 
details  in  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (O'-*^-, 
where  Mt.  and  Lk.  also  are  vivid),  but  especially 
of  tlie  healing  which  followed,  where  the  story  is 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  three  Apostles, 
not  of  those  who  remained  behind  (9"  eXdovres 
.  .  .  ddov  bx^^ov,  Mk.  only),  and  where  INIk.  only 


has  the  delicate  touch  (9^')  that  the  man  brought 
the  cataleptic  boy  to  Jesus  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
ciples only  when  he  found  that  Jesus  was  absent, 
and  other  autoptic  details  ;  Mt.  and  Lk.  greatly 
abbreviate  this  narrative.  So  Mark  alone  relates 
that  in  the  dispute  about  precedence  and  in  the 
blessing  of  the  little  ones  Jesus  took  the  children 
into  His  arms  (ivayKaXiadfievos,  9''®  10'^),  and  in  the 
latter  case  that  He  blessed  them  fervently  {KaTT]v- 
\6yei).  Notice  also  how  JNIk.  alone  tells  us  of  the 
searching  glance  of  love  cast  by  Jesus  on  the  rich 
young  man  and  the  clouding  over  of  the  young 
man's  brow  (10-"-),  and  of  the  colt  tied  at  the 
door  without  in  the  open  street  (11^;  probably 
Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent),  of  Jesus 
refusing  to  permit  vessels  to  be  carried  through 
the  Temple  (IP"),  of  the  command  to  bring  a 
denarius,  the  Roman  coin,  into  the  Temple  (where 
only  Jewish  coins  were  current)  at  the  question 
of  paying  tribute  (12^^).  For  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  see  below,  3 ;  but  here  again  we  note 
that  the  source  must  have  been  Peter,  James,  or 
John.  The  account  of  Peter's  denials  is  indecisive, 
as  he  must  have  been  the  ultimate  authority  for 
all  the  narratives ;  but  the  einpa\iJ}v  of  Mk  14'^ 
(see  below,  4  (h))  argues  the  priority  of  our  Evan- 
gelist. Exceptional  knowledge  is  evidenced  by 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  Levi's  father  ( Alphaeus, 
2"),  of  the  father  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho 
(Timseus,  10^"),  and  of  the  sons  of  Simon  of  Gyrene 
(Alexander  and  Rufus,  15^').  These  and  other 
instances  lead  us  to  see  in  the  Second  Gospel  a 
graphic  account  of  one  who  had  first-hand  know- 
ledge at  his  command,  and,  to  a  large  e.xtent, 
confirm  Papias'  description  of  Mark  as  Peter's 
interjireter.  Mk.  consists  almost  entirely  of  things 
of  which  Peter  had  personal  knowledge.  As 
Eusebius  noticed  long  ago  {Demonstr.  Evangel. 
iii.  5,  Cologne  ed.  p.  120  f . ),  it  is  silent  on  matters 
which  reriect  credit  on  Peter.  It  alone  records 
several  Petrine  touches.  We  have,  in  fact,  here 
in  all  particulars  the  Petrine  tradition  in  a  far 
more  exact  form  than  in  the  other  Synoptics. 

3.  Description  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Apostles. — This  is  found  in  Mk.  to  an 
extent  which  argues  an  early  narrative  based  on 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Twelve.  In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  painful  emotions 
of  our  Lord  are  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Agony,  and  even  that  disappears  in  the 
Westcott-Hort  text  of  Lk.  (22^3^-) ;  a  fact  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  due 
to  a  slightly  later  age.  In  Mk.  we  find  a  more 
childlike  boldness  in  describing  Jesus'  feelings. 
See  the  following  instances,  which  are  found  in 
Mk.  only :  l''^  ifxlipi/j.jjadfj.ei'os  (denoting  sternness : 
not  necessarily  anger,  but  deep  feeling)  ;  3^ 
righteous  anger  and  grief ;  6"  wondering  at  the 
people's  unbelief  (here  Mt.  retains  5id  tt^v  dwicrTiav 
avrQv,  but  omits  edav/naaev  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mt  8'",  Lk  7"  have  the  wonder  of  Jesus'  human 
mind  at  the  centurion's  faith — an  incident  which 
was  not  part  of  the  Petrine  tradition  and  is  not 
in  i\Ik.) ;  10",  indignation  when  the  disciples  kept 
back  the  little  children;  and  especially  l-i^^^-,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  where  Mk.  alone  sjieaks  of 
the  surprise  (€K9afx(3e7(x9ai)  added  to  the  distraction 
from  grief  {d5T]pLoi'dv)  of  Jesus'  human  soul.  Mt. 
changes  the  former  to  XinreiadaL  while  retaining 
the  latter,  and  Lk.  omits  the  whole  passage.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  passage  Lk  22-''"-  is  not  an 
original  part  of  the  Third  Gospel,  it  is  perhaps 
a  fragment  older  than  Lk.  and  reflects  the  same 
stage  of  thought  as  Mark.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Justin,  Dial.  103. — It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
difference  between  Mk  10^^  (the  rich  young  man) 
and  Mt-  19'«f-  in  the  best  text  (BDK,  Origen,  etc.  ; 
see   Westcott  -  Hort,  Notes)   is   due   to   the   same 
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feeling.  Possibly  when  the  First  Evangelist  wrote, 
the  Markan  phrase,  '  Why  callest  tliovi  nie  good  ? 
none  is  good  save  one,  even  God,'  may  have  been 
misunderstood  to  imply  a  merely  human  Christ. 
Or  perhaps  the  Westcott-Hort  text  of  Mt.  is  not 
original,  but  is  due  to  an  early  scribe  or  editor 
who  disliked  the  Markan  form  of  the  incident. 
Anotlier  example  is  the  irrutfia  of  Mk  15*  (so  KBDL  ; 
Westcott-Hort  with  AC,  etc.,  read  (rQ/xa).  This 
was  a  word  used  of  the  carcase  of  a  dead  animal 
or  of  a  human  being,  with  a  touch  of  contempt. 
Mt.  and  Lk.  have  therefore  altered  irrQ/jia  to  awfia, 
as  also  have  some  scribes  in  Mk.,  from  feelings 
of  reverence. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  another  matter  almost 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  the  account  of  the  inner  feelings 
of  the  Apostles.  See  4^^,  showing  the  Apostles' 
resentment  against  the  Lord  ('  Carest  thou  not?'), 
and  similarly  4''\  showing  their  awe  or  holy  fear 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus'  power  and  Divinity  (cf., 
however,  St.  Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  in  Lk  5**) ;  so  10^-,  showing  their  amazement 
and  fear,  apparently  arising  from  our  Lord's 
manner  as  He  went  before  them ;  and  14^  iue- 
^pi/jLuivTo,  here  (unlike  l''^)  of  anger. 

A  similar  result  follows  from  tlie  passages  where 
Mk.  tells  us  that  Jesus  '  could  not '  do  a  thing.  The 
inability  is,  doubtless,  relative  and  conditional. 
Jesus  '  could  not '  do  that  which  was  inconsistent 
with  His  plan  of  salvation.  Yet  here  the  other 
Synoptists,  feeling  that  the  phrases  might  be  mis- 
understood as  taking  from  the  Master's  glory,  have 
altered  or  omitted  them.  See  1*  7'-'*,  and  the 
specially  significant  6^^-,  where  ovk  edvvaro  cKei  TroLrjaat 
ovde/xiav  8iivafj.LV  el  /jlt],  k.t.X.,  /cat  idavfxaaev  dia  t7}v 
aiTLffTLav  ai.VcDj'  =  Mt  13®^  ovk  iTroiTjcrev  ^/ce?  dwd/neis 
TToXXds  5ia  T7)v  dwiaTiav  avrQv,  the  tivo  possible  causes 
of  offence  being  removed  in  Mt. 

i.  Comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics. — The 
indications  given  in  the  last  two  subsections  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Second  Gospel,  either 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  now,  or  at  least 
in  a  form  very  like  that  which  we  have,  is  chrono- 
logically the  hrst  of  the  Synoptics,  and  that  it  lay 
before  the  writers  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels. 
This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
considerations  which  follow.  W^e  still  postpone 
the  question  whether  the  Markan  Gospel  known 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  same  as  our  Mark. 

(n)  Scope  of  Mark. — Except  about  thirty  verses, 
all  the  narrative  that  we  find  in  Mk.  we  find  also 
(and  in  the  same  order)  in  either  Mt.  or  Lk.,  or  in 
both.  This  might  tell  both  ways.  If  Mark  were 
only  an  abbre viator,  borrowing  from  Mt.  and  Lk., 
Avithout  much  independent  information,  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  he  would  have  little  to  tell 
us  that  was  not  found  in  them.  But,  then,  his 
Gospel  would  not  be  the  fresh  and  vivid,  first-hand 
and  autoptic,  composition  that  it  is.  Therefore 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  borrowed  from  Mark,  and  that  one  or  other 
of  them  took  almost  everything  that  was  found  in 
his  Gospel. 

That  Luke  borrowed  from  Mark  is  seen  from 
another  fact.  In  the  Third  Gospel  there  is  a  long- 
section  which  is  not  in  the  Second  (Lk  O^'-IS^-*). 
For  this,  Luke  is  dependent  on  some  other  source. 
But,  having  followed  the  Markan  order  somewhat 
closely  up  to  the  point  where  the  section  begins, 
he  goes  back,  when  the  section  ends,  to  within  a 
few  verses  of  the  place  in  Mk.  where  he  droj)ped 
it.  _  Thus,  Lk  9=»  =  Mk  9'''"- ;  Lk  18'5  =  Mk  10'^. 
This  looks  as  if  Mk.  (or  something  very  like  it) 
was  lying  open  before  the  Third  Evangelist  as  he 
wrote. 

(6)  Dijfuseness  and  redundancy  of  Mk.  as  com- 
pared with  parallel  pctssages  of  Mt.  and  Luke. — 
The  idea  that  Mark  is  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew 


is  at  once  shown  to  be  wrong  when  we  compare 
parallels.  When  we  do  so,  we  shall  find,  in  almost 
every  case,  that  Mk.  is  much  fuller  than  either 
Mt.  or  Lk.  taken  .singly.  The  greater  bulk  of 
the  two  latter  is  due  to  their  relating  many  inci- 
dents and  speeches  which  are  not  in  Mark.  The 
style  of  Mk.  is  somewhat  ditt'use,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  other  Synoptists,  if  they  were  to  make 
room  for  the  new  matter  which  they  desired  to 
introduce,  to  prune  it  considerably.  This  they 
did.  Instances  are  :  P-  (Mt.  omits  '  when  the  sun 
did  set,'  Lk.  omits  'at  even') ;  P°  Trpcot  kvvvx°-  ^'ac 
(=Lk.  yevofjLevtjs  rjjtiepas) ;  2''''-  4^"'-,  where  the  shorter 
form  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  really  omits  nothing  from 
the  sense  ;  5--£- ^s  (]\it,^  abbreviating,  puts  together 
the  arrival  of  Jairus  who  said  that  the  child  was 
dying,  and  of  the  messenger  who  said  that  she 
was  dead) ;  5-^  (Mt.  omits  all  the  Markan  details 
about  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  Lk. 
omits  .some  of  them)  ;  6'''"^-  (the  parenthetical  ex- 
planation about  the  Baptist's  death  interrujits  the 
course  of  the  narrative  in  Mt.  and  Mk. ,  but  is 
greatly  abbreviated  in  the  former ;  in  Lk.  the 
story  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  but  abbreviated 
to  one  or  two  sentences ;  note  Mk.'s  redundant 
evOvs  fxerd  (nrovdT}s,  6"*) ;  8^  (the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  shortened  in  Mt.,  left  out  in  Lk. ); 
8^^  (the  omission  to  take  bread,  abbreviated  in 
Mt.,  whence  we  should  have  gathered,  if  we  had 
not  had  Mk.,  that  they  discovered  the  omission  only 
after  landing,  instead  of  when  in  the  boat,  as  Mk., 
which  is  much  more  likely) ;  9^**^-  (the  stranger 
exorcist,  omitted  in  Mt.,  shortened  in  Lk. );  13'^ 
dir'  dpxv^  KTiaecos  fjv  ^KTiaev  6  debs  ( =  Mt.  air  dp. 
KbcTfxov,  Lk.  different).  Many  other  examples  might 
be  given,  e.g.  7^^  S^s-sv  (cf.  Lk.)  12i^- ■'^  W^  15^  \&. 
See  also  Hawkins,  Horce  Synopticce,  pp.  100  ft'.,  110. 

A  similar  instance  of  redundancy  is  the  use  of 
pleonastic  forms  in  Mk.,  e.g.  e/c  Traididdev  9-' 
(A  omits  e/c,  D  has  iK  Traidos),  dwb  fiaKpodev  5"  8* 
11'*  14^^  15^".  These  are  very  seldom  found  in  Mt. 
and  Luke. 

(c)  Correction  of  Markan  details  in  Mt.  or 
Luke. — In  two  or  three  instances  we  find  a  small 
slip  of  the  pen  corrected,  as  when  Mark  (l''*)  cites 
as  from  Isaiah  a  passage  which  is  really  partly 
from  Mai  3'  and  partly  from  Is  40^,  perhaps  through 
using  a  book  of  quotations  in  which  these  passages 
followed  each  other,  with  '  Isaiah '  at  the  top  of 
the  page ;  here  the  other  Synoptists  omit  the 
Malachi  passage  (though  they  give  it  elsewhere, 
Mt  11"=  Lk  7'-'),  thus  silently  correcting  Mark. 
So  Mk  2-"  has  iiri  'AjSiddap  dpxtepe'cos,  whicli  can 
only  mean  'during  the  high  piiesthood  of  Abiathar' 
(AC,  etc.,  insert  rod,  which  might  give  the  mean- 
ing 'in  the  time  of  A.,  who  was  afterwards  high 
priest';  D,  syr'*'",  and  some  Old  Latin  MSS  omit 
the  whole  phrase  ;  these  are  .scribes'  corrections). 
The  il  JNIt.  Lk.  have  the  Markan  sentence  almost 
exactly,  with  the  exception  of  these  three  words 
which  they  omit,  no  doubt  because  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  events  happened  when  Abiathar 
was  actually  high  priest.  In  the  account  of  the 
women  at  the  tomb  (Mk  16-)  there  is  some  con- 
fusion of  time  (Xtac  irpujl  .  .  .  dvareiKavros  rod 
T^Xiov),  probably  due  to  compression,  dift'erent 
events  being  put  together,  unless,  indeed,  we 
accept  Wright'.s  suggestion  {Synopsis  of  the  Gos- 
pels ^,  in  loc. )  that  /xtjttco  has  dropped  out  before 
dvareiXavTos.  In  ii  Mt  28'  there  is  a  similar  obscur- 
ity :  '  late  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week,  came 
Mary  Magdalene.'  But  this  is  corrected  in 
II  Lk  24'.  The  women  came  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  bpOpov  ^adews  (so  Jn  20'  irpm,  crKorias  ^ri 
ovaT]s). 

Cases  of  explanations,  or  corrections  of  matter, 
as  opposed  to  corrections  of  phraseology,  may  be 
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seen  in  Mk  12^,  wliere  the  killing  of  the  heir 
precedes  tlie  casting  out  of  the  vineyard,  the  order 
being  inverted  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  make  the 
paralile  lit  the  lieavenly  counterpart;  in  Mk  13'* 
('  abomination  of  desolation")  where  Ij  Mt  24'^  adds 
'  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,'  and  |]  Lk  21-" 
explains  by  altering  to  '  Jerusalem  compassed 
witli  armies';  and  Mk  15^®  where  the  words 
'Son  of  God'  (so  Mt. )  are  explained  1)y  Lk.  as 
'  a  righteous  man.'  In  this  last  case  the  ]\Iarkan 
phrase  is  probably  original,  though  the  centurion 
would  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews  without 
understanding  it ;  Luke  gives  what  the  centurion 
meant  in  his  own  mind. 

In  several  cases  additions  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  imply 
the  priority  of  Mk.,  the  added  words  probably 
coming  from  a  non  -  Markan  source,  as  in  the 
confession  of  St.  Petei',  where  the  account  in  Mk. 
(8-*)  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  Mt.  by 
abbreviation  ;  and  in  the  warning  (Mk  13^^)  to 
pray  that  the  Hight  be  not  in  the  winter  (xe'M^J'os), 
where  Mt.  (24-")  adds  firidi  aa^^dn^,  changing  the 
case.  Or,  in  some  instances,  the  added  words  are  a 
gloss  ;  e.g.  Mk  8''*  (taking  up  the  cross — Lk.  adds 
'daily'),  10*"  (to  sit  on  Jesus'  right  hand  or  left 
hand  is  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prejjared 
— Mt.  adds  '  by  my  Father '),  12'  (the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  goes  away  —  Lk.  adds  xp-^^oi'?  iKavovs, 
showing  special  knowledge  of  viticulture,  as  it 
would  be  several  years  before  the  grapes  were 
allowed  to  ripen). 

In  some  cases,  by  a  turn  of  phrase,  Mk.'s  accu- 
racy in  minute  points  is  lost  in  Mt.  and  Luke. 
Tlius  in  jNIk  4^"  our  Lord  was  alreadj'  in  the  boat 
(4') ;  the  other  Synoptists,  by  an  oversight,  make 
Him  embark  here.  In  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve 
Mk  6®  has  '  take  nothing  .  .  .  save  a  staff  only '  ; 
II  Mt.  and  Lk.  show  an  early  exaggeration  of  the 
command  (see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  in  loc).  In 
Mk  10'  Jesus  comes  '  into  the  borders  of  Judfea 
and  beyond  (/cat  iripav)  Jordan';  Mt.  (19')  omits 
Kai,  as  do  some  lesser  MSS.  in  Mk.  (A,  etc.,  have 
Slo.  toO  iripav) ;  but  doubtless  Mk.  is  right  here, 
— Jesus  went  both  into  Judfea  and  into  Pera^a. 
The  passage  is  not  in  Luke.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  alterations  and  omissions  of 
5larkan  matter  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  see  Hawkins, 
Hor.  Synopt.  p.  96  ff.  He  suggests  that  several 
Markan  jiassages  might  be  misunderstood  as  de- 
rogatory to  Jesus  or  to  the  Apostles,  or  might 
otherwise  cause  offence ;  and  therefore  were 
altered  by  Mt.  or  by  Lk.  or  by  both. 

(d)  Correction  of  Markan  phraseology  in  Mt.  or 
Luke. — The  Second  Gospel  is  distinguished  by  a 
rough  and  unpolished  style,  reflecting  the  Greek 
commonly  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  the  1st  century. 
In  the  parallels  of  the  other  Synoptics  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  toning  down  and  pruning 
Mark's  unliterary  forms  of  speech. 

As  an  ex<am])le,  take  Mk.'s  frequent  use  of 
diminutives,  often  altered  in  Mt.,  almost  always 
in  Luke.  Such  are  OvydrpLov  5'^  7^^  (not  elsewhere 
in  NT)  =  ^ii7dT^p  Mt.  Lk.  (no  Lukan  parallel  to  7"^) ; 
TraiSioc,  Kopdaiov  (the  latter  a  late  colloqui.al  word 
condemned  by  tlie  Atticists)  S!^"^^- =  Kopdaiov  Mt.  his 
=  irah  Lk.  ;  TraiSt'a  10'^  (so  Mt. )  = /Sp^^i?;  Lk.  ;  IxOi'Sia 
8^ — Mt.  has  it  once,  but  soon  corrects  to  ixDvas  (not 
in  Lk. ) ;  irXoidpiov  3^  (so  Jn.),  not  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(all  the  best  MSS  in  Mk  i^  have  TrXoFa  as  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  not  TrXoidpia  as  TR)  ;  wrdpiov  KBD  H*'  (also 
in  Jn.)  =  (hTiov  Mt.  =oDs  Lk.  ;  TraidicrKTj  14'"'-  *'^  (so  Mt. 
Lk.  once,  but  Mt.  soon  changes  it  to  AWtj,  Lk.  to 
^T€pos)  ;  KwdpM  7"^^"  (so  Mt.,  no  Lukan  parallel) ; 
i/.tX''^  ""*  i^o  Mt. ,  no  Lukan  parallel  ;  \l/ixiw  in  Lk 
162'  jg  jio^  in  ii^Q  ijggt,  MSS). 

(e)  Other  colloquialisms  are  frequent  in  Mark. 
These  are  often  corrected  in  Mt.,  oftener  still  in 
Luke.     [Those  here  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 


expressly  condenmed  by  the  Atticists].  Such  are 
/cpd/3/3aTos *  or  Kpa^arros*  2''- **•  "  (Mt.  and  Lk.  kXIvtj, 
Lk.  also  K\ivi8iov)  and  6'*  (Mt.  omits,  Lk.  has  no 
parallel,  Jn.  also  has  the  word)  ;  <xvfj.(3ov\Loi'  ediSow 
[vv.ll.  eiroirjcrav,  eiroiovv]  B*",  a.  votrjaavres  15',  neither 
elsewhere  in  NT  (Mt.  has  a.  \a/j.l3dvei.i>  five  times, 
Lk.  different)  ;  opK-Li'u)  *  5'^,  avoided  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(Mt  26''^  has  i^opKi^w)  ;  ecrxdrus  ^x^'*  5^,  corrected 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  (Josephus  has  ii>  ecrxdrois  elvai,  Ant. 
IX.  viii.  6)  ;  (Xipvpis*  [best  reading]  S**- ^^  (so  Mt.), 
colloquial  for  airvpis  (see  Deissmann,  Bibl.  Stud. 
p.  158,  Eng.  tr.);  /3\^7rere  dw6  8'*  12^8,  probably 
colloquial  or  coined  by  Mark,  corrected  or  avoided 
in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  fj.ovb<peakixo%*  Q"  (so  Mt.,  lik.  has 
no  parallel);  rpi'/xaXid  pa<p[5os  10"*=  Mt.  rpij/xa  p.= 
Lk.  Tprjfxa  I3e\6vr]s  best,  text  {rpv/ji.  is  a  late  rare 
word,  doubtless  colloquial;  pa(pis*  is  colloquial); 
KoWvlSLffTrjs  *  11'^  (so  Mt.  and  Jn.  ;  Lk.  omits; 
Jn  2'*^'  has  Kep/uLarLcrTrji  in  addition) ;  ^K€<pa\iw<Tav 
12*,  aw.  \ey.  in  Greek,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(see  §  iii.  5  and  §  vii.  below)  ;  dypevawcriv  12'* 
(  =  Mt.  TrayidevcTdjaii',  both  ott.  \ey.  in  NT;  Lk. 
has  iirCXdpwvTai)  ;  KaTd\vfj.a  14'*  (so  Lk.,  but  Mt. 
omits),  a  colloquialism,  though  the  verb  KaraXuio  is 
classical  in  the  sense  of  '  halting  to  rest ' ;  els  Kad^ 
{Kara)  eh  14'"  (altered  in  Mt.,  no  parallel  in  Lk., 
a  colloquialism,  eh  being  made  an  indeclinable 
numeral,  or  else  /card  an  adverb,  see  Deissmann, 
Bibl.  Stud.  p.  138)  ;  ai'(T<T-nixov*  14**  (=Mt.  cnj/xeiov)  ; 
pdiria-fxa*  H***  (so  Jn.,  but  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.) ; 
euaxvi^'^i'*  15"*^  in  the  sense  '  rich '  or  '  of  honourable 
estate'  (altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.).  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  Luke  is  more  particular  when  cor- 
recting Mark  tiian  when  composing  his  later 
treatise,  for  we  find  /cpd/3arros  in  Ac  5'*  9*',  opKl^os 
in  Ac  19'*  (cf.  I  Th  5-^  ivopKi^oj  best  text),  and 
evaxvt^'^"''  in  the  above  sense  in  Ac  IB'"  17'^. 

(/)  Mark's  so-called  Latinisms  must  probably  be 
reckoned  as  being  in  reality  colloquialisms  ;  see 
§  iv.  below.  Such  are  KevTvpiuif  ccnturio  15'**'  ** 
( =f/caTOj'Tapxos,  fKaroj'Tdpx'?'  Mt.  Lk. );  ^^crrtjs  sex- 
tet rius  7*,  not  in  the  best  text  of  7^  (Mt.  omits, 
abbreviating;  no  parallel  in  Lk.);  a-rreKovXarup 
specidator  6-^  aw.  Xey.  in  Greek  (omitted  in  Mt.,  no 
parallel  in  Lk.);  KoSpdvTTjs  quadrctns  12*^  (omitted 
in  Lk.,  no  parallel  in  Mt.,  but  the  word  is  found 
in  Mt  5*^) ;  Xeyiwp  or  Xeyewv  legio  5®-  '*,  i.e.  'a  large 
number,'  wdiich  seems  to  have  been  its  meaning  in 
colloquial  Greek  (the  ||  Lk  8*»  has  it,  but  |1  Mt  8-»;  f* 
omits  it ;  Mt  26''*  has  the  word  in  its  literal,  mili- 
tary sense) ;  KTjvaos  census  12'*  (so  Mt.,  but  Lk. 
(j>6po$)  ;  TO  LKavov  woieiv  satisfacere  15'*  (omitted  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  cf.  Ac  17"  Xa^ovres  rb  iKavbv  satis  ac- 
cipientes).  To  these  must  be  added  b-rjvdpiov  dena- 
rius &'  12'*  H*  and  /nbdios  onodius  4-'  , which  both 
the  other  Sj'uoptics  have  retained. 

(g)  The  Aramaic  transliterations  in  Mk.  are  a 
source  of  some  perplexity  when  we  ask  the  cause 
of  their  presence  (see  below,  §  v.).  But  in  this 
connexion  they  are  significanfi,  because  almost  all 
of  tliem  have  been  removed  by  the  other  Synop- 
tists. Even  in  Mk.  they  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  an  interpretation  ;  the  other  Evangelists, 
writing  later,  probably  thought  it  useless  to  retain 
them.  They  are  marks  of  an  early  hand,  desirous 
of  retaining  the  ipsissima  verba  spoken. 

(h)  Corrections  of  grammar,  av;kward  and  dif- 
ficult phrases,  etc. — LTnder  this  head  we  note  many 
instances  of  smoothing  an  unijolished  style.  Thus 
in  B'*"'-  Mark  writes  /cat  'Id/cw/Soc,  k.t.X.,  forgetting 
that  he  had  added  a  clause  about  Peter  after  (^JBC*, 
etc.)  /cat  iwoirjcrev  tovs  dwdeKa  (Westcott-Hort  insert  a 
bracket  in  endeavouring  to  make  Mk.  grammatical 
— surely  a  desperate  expedient) — the  difficulty  dis 
appears  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ;  in  4"  v/juv  rb  /j.v(TTrjpioi> 
Sudoral  is  awkward — in  Mt.  and  Lk.  yvQvai  is  in- 
serted and  makes  the  phrase  easy — this  probably 
is  not  a  correction  proper,  but  a  case  of  taking  a 
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smoother  phrase  from  tlie  non-Markan  source  of 
Mt.  and  Lk.  rather  than  the  rough  plirase  in  Mk. 
(see  §  vii.  2  helow).  Note  also  4'^  ovtol  8e  elaiv  ol 
irapa  Trjv  odbv  ,  .  .  Kai  Urav,  k.t.X.,  for  oil  Srav — simpli- 
fied in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  4-'i  where  Ipxerai  is  very 
awkward — Luke  removes  it,  as  also  Matthew,  who 
narrates  the  passage  in  a  dihei"ent  connexion  ;  4-"* 
^XeTrere  rl  cLKOviTe  —  Luke's  gloss  is  ttcDs  (for  ri), 
douhtless  a  true  one  (no  parallel  in  Mt. ) ;  4^\ 
anacolouthon,  removed  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ,  which  both 
insert  Sj*  Xa^ujv  HvOpwiros,  here  probably  following 
in  preference  their  non-Markan  source  (as  in  4^^) ; 
1^^^- 4av  e'LTrr]  dvOpojiros  .  .  .  Kopj3dv  .  .  .  ovKiri  acpiere 
avrbv,  k.t.X.,  which  is  grammatical  enough  though 
the  sense  is  rather  strained — this  is  smoothed  in  Mt. 
(no  pai'allel  in  Lk.) ;  9^  daiv  rives  Side  tQv  earTjKdrojv 
more  awkward  than  the  ||  INIt.  tQv  &.  i.  or  the  ||  Lk. 
Tu>v  avTov  €.  ;  QH- ^8  g-j-^  jn  the  sense  'why?'  {i.e. 
'  how  is  it  that  .  .  . ')  =  Mt.  tL  or  8ia  ri,  not  in  Lk. 
(so  6ti  in  2^^  =  Mk.  Lk.  5ia  ri) ;  9'^,  no  5^  correspond- 
ing to  /xiv,  Kal  TTws  being  used  instead — in  Mt.  the 
oi'der  is  inverted  and  the  X^yu}  5^  provides  the  re- 
quisite antithesis ;  9^^  ev  6v6/j.aTi  on,  an  awkward 
phrase  for  '  because '  =  Mt.  ei's  6vo/j.a  fjLad-rjrov  (the 
converse  change  avouM  be  impossible  ;  Swete  finds 
a  classical  parallel  to  Mk.  in  Time.  iv.  60  ;  there  is 
no  parallel  in  Lk.) ;  IP  the  words  in  the  best  text: 
'  And  straightway  he  will  .send  (dwoareXXei,  historic 
present)  him  back  (irdXiv)  hither,'  are  part  of  the 
message,  but  (perhaps  as  being  ambiguous)  have  been 
omitted  in  Lk.,  and  altered  in  Mt.  to  a  prediction 
that  the  owner  of  the  colt  would  comply  with  the 
request ;  13"  ^diXvy/na  is  made  ungrammatically 
masculine  (eaTTjKdra),  becaiise  it  is  taken  to  be  a 
man  (the  particii^le  corrected  in  Mt.  to  ea-rds — Lk. 
completely  different)  ;  13'^,  the  harsh  phrase  '  those 
days  shall  be  tribulation '  (softened  in  AV  to  '  in 
those  days,'  etc.)  is  altered  and  smoothed  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  to  'there  shall  be,'  etc. ;  14"^,  the  difficult 
phrase  pairiafiacrLv  'iXa^ov  is  omitted  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(the  reading  of  TR  ^jSaXXov  in  Mk.  arises  jjartlj' 
from  confusion  of  /3a\-  and  Xa/3-,  partly  from  the 
harshness  of  the  original) ;  14"^,  the  lUfficult  eTrt- 
/3a\J)i/  ^KXaiev  altered  both  in  Mt  26^^  and  Lk  226^  to 
Kai  i^eXdicu  ^^co  ^KXavcrev  viKpCos,  but  Westcott-Hort 
bracket  the  clause  in  Lk.  as  doubtful  (it  is  wanting 
in  some  Old  Latin  MSS) — if  it  is  genuine  in  Lk. 
(and  it  has  almost  overwhelming  attestation)  we 
Ijrobably  have  here  a  case  not  of  correction  proper, 
but  (as  before)  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  pre- 
ferring their  non-Markan  source  to  the  ambiguous 
Mk.,  which  was  perhaps  misunderstood  in  early 
times  as  much  as  now  ;  whether  it  means  '  when 
he  thought  thereon  he  wept,'  or  '  covering  his  head 
he  wept,'  or  as  Dand  the  Latin,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
and  other  ver.sions  have  it,  '  he  began  to  weep.' 

The  corrections  under  this  head  are  most  sig- 
nificant, and  appear  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
early  date  of  Mk.  as  compared  with  the  other 
Synoptics.  For  no  writer,  having  before  him  a 
smooth  text,  would  gratuitously  introduce  harsh 
or  difficult  phraseology,  whereas  the  converse 
change  is  natural  and  common. 

(i)  We  may  notice  some  changes  made  for  rjreater 
precision,  especially  by  Luke,  who,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, uses  more  correct  medical  language.  Cf.  Mk 
23ff-,  Mt  9=ff-  Trapa.XvTiKbs  =  l±  S'^ff-  TrapaXeXi'^i^^/os  ;  Mk 
2^^,  Mt  912  iVxtWT6s  =  Lk  5^1  vyLaivovTe'i.  [In  Mk  5^^ 
=  Mt  9-5  =  Lk  8^5,  Lk.  Mk.  (not  Mt.)  add  the  com- 
mand to  give  the  maiden  something  to  eat, — cf. 
Lk  7^^  where  Jesus  gives  the  widow's  son  back  to 
his  mother  :  '  in  each  case  He  intimates  that  nature 
is  to  resume  its  usual  course '  (Plummer,  St.  Luke, 
on  8^5)]. 

Similar  corrections  for  precision  are :  Mk  6^*  6 
/3a(nXei)j  'H/)a;57?s  (cf.  6"-26J.)  =  Mt.  Lk.  'H.  6  rerpa- 
dpx»?s  (though  Mt.  has  retained  6  /3a(r.  in  14^) ; 
perhaps  also  6-^  ttjs  dvyarpos  avroD  'HpcjjStdSos  if  the 


reading  of  NBD  (so  Westcott-Hort)  be  right,  in 
which  case  either  the  girl  was  not  Salome  but  her 
half-sister,  or  perhaps  more  probably  avrov  is  used 
in  a  loose  way  to  denote  that  she  was  Herod's 
step-daughter — Mt  14''  has  ij  dvydrijp  rrjs'Hpujdidoos, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  truth  (the  Markan 
reading  is,  however,  very  doubtful);  1'^  etc., 
where  Mark  calls  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  '  the 
sea  (ddXaaaa)  of  Galilee '  (so  Mt.),  but  Luke  always, 
with  his  superior  nautical  knowledge,  changes  the 
word  to  Xiixvri ;  and  15^-  which  says  that  '  they  that 
were  crucified  (jil.)  with  him  reproached  him' (so 
Mt. ) — the  plural  is  perhaps  used  only  impersonally, 
or  possibly  both  robbers  began  to  revile  and  one 
rei^ented  ;  but  Luke,  who  had  independent  know- 
ledge of  this  incident  (for  he  alone  relates  the 
penitence  of  tiie  robber),  emphatically  corrects 
tiie  phrase  to  eh  8k  tGiv  Kpefiaadivruv  KaKovpyuv  (Lk 
23=*«). 

{j)  Douhtful  cases. — We  must  finally  consider 
some  passages  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
must  attribute  to  Mk.  priority  or  posteriority.  In 
Mk  6^  we  find  oi^x  ovtos  ecrnv  6  t^ktwv  ;  where  Mt 
1.3^'  has  6  rod  T^KTovos  vios  and  Lk  4--  vios  'lw(jy}(p. 
Here  the  correction  might  be  on  the  part  of  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists,  who  disliked  the  name  '  the 
carpenter'  being  given  to  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that 
they  use  different  phrases  points  to  the  probability 
that  they  are  not  here  borrowing  from  their  common 
.source  or  sources  ;  while  the  correction  might  be 
on  the  part  of  Mark,  who  thought  tiiat  the  phrase 
'son  of  Joseph'  might  be  misunderstood  by  his 
readers,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  the  birth- 
narrative  before  them  to  explain  it.  Origen 
asserts  that  '  in  none  of  the  Gospels  current  in  the 
Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  ever  described  as  being 
"the  carpenter"'  (adv.  Cels.  vi.  36),  and  perhaps 
this  reading  was  not  in  his  copy  of  Mark — a  few 
authorities  now  extant  have  a  difl'erent  phra.se 
(but  see  Westcott-Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Readings, 
p.  24).  If  the  correction  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  our  Markan 
reading  is  the  work  of  an  editor  later  than  Mt.  Lk. 
(but  see  §  vii.  below). — In  143"- ss.  72  ^j^g  cock  is 
said  to  crow  twice,  according  to  the  usually  re- 
ceived readings ;  in  Mt.  Lk.  Jn.  only  one  cock- 
crowing  is  recorded.  Some  MSS  omit  Sis  in  Mk 
14^",  many  (KBc  syr  >*'"  etc.)  omit  Kai  oXiKTwp 
icpiivrjaev  in  14*'*,  some  omit  6/c  Sevrepov  in  14"-, 
others  omit  Sis  in  14'^-.  If  a  second  cock-crowing 
was  in  the  Petrine  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  other  Evangelists  should  have 
so  completely  omitted  all  trace  of  it ;  but  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  it  belongs 
to  the  original  Mk.,  and  if  that  Gospel  was  later 
than  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  Second  Evangelist  should 
have  introduced  it ;  or  again  why,  if  it  is  an 
editorial  addition  to  Mk.,  the  editor  should  have 
introduced  it.  Perhaps  Dr.  Salmon's  solution  is 
the  right  one  {Textual  Criticism,  ch.  v.) — that 
originally  Mk.  had  only  one  cock-crowing,  that 
of  14'-  {i.e.  not  in  the  same  place  as  in  Mt.  and 
Lk. ) ;  that  the  omis.sion  of  HB,  etc.,  in  14^^  is  right ; 
and  that  some  early  scribe  having  by  error  put  in 
these  words,  without  intending  to  introduce  two 
cock-crowings,  other  scribes  added  Sis  and  iK 
Sevripov  in  the  other  places  to  produce  consistency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  omissions  in  some  MSS  of  Mk.  are  ea.sily 
explicable  on  the  suppo.sition  that  a  harmonizing 
scribe,  not  finding  two  cock-crowings  in  the  other 
Gospels,  omitted  these  words  in  Mk. ;  if  this  be  so, 
the  enigma  is  inexplicable. — In  Mk  14^^  the  words 
XetpoiroiyiTov,  dxeipoTroir]Tov  may  be  a  comment  of  the 
Evangelist's,  the  simpler  words  of  Mt  26''^  being 
what  the  false  witnesses  really  said  (Lk.  has  no 
parallel).  If  so,  the  Markan  form  would  probably 
be   later  than   the   Matthsean   (see  Schmiedel  in 
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Encyc.  Blbl.  ii.  1851).  But  the  introduction  of 
comments  such  as  these,  however  niucli  in  the 
style  of  Mt.,  is  not  in  that  of  Mk. ,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  actually  have  used 
the  words,  and,  if  so,  why  the  false  witnesses  should 
not  have  quoted  them  ;  their  false  testimony  lay 
in  giving  a  wrong  sense  to  our  Lord's  Avords,  rather 
than  in  quoting  Him  wrongly. 

A  case  of  jjossible  correction  of  Mk.  may  be 
briefly  noticed  here,  though  it  does  not  concern 
Mt.  or  Luke.  In  15"'  we  read  that  the  Crucihxion 
took  place  at  the  third  hour  ;  Jn  19^"*  .says  that  the 
trial  was  hardly  over  l)y  the  sixth  hour  [ihpa  Jjv  ws 
eKTT]),  and  this  looks  like  a  correction  of  Mk.  as  to 
time.  But  probably  this  is  no  correction,  whether 
we  take  Westcott's  solution  that  John's  '  sixth 
hour'  is  our  6  a.m.,  or  that  of  Ramsay  {Expositor, 
4th  ser.  vii.  216,  5th  ser.  iii.  457)  and  others  that 
the  word  '  hour '  is  used  in  a  loose  and  ill-defined 
way,  or  the  more  probable  and  ancient  view  (Euseb. 
ad  Marin. )  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  digamma, 
F  (=6)  for  r  (  =  3)  or  vice  versa,  in  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  If  so,  our  copies  of  Jn.  are  probably 
wrong,  since  Mk.  has  three  separate  notes  of  time 


which   hang  all    together,    15^ 


(see   Wright, 


Synopsis'-,  in  lor.,  and  New  Test.  Prob.  p.  147). 

(k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence. — The  detailed 
comparison  of  INIk.  with  Mt.  and  Lk.  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  either  Mk.  as  we  have  it  now, 
or  at  least  a  Gospel  which  difiers  from  our  Mk. 
in  unessential  particulars  only,  lay  before  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  when  they  wrote.  If  the 
doubtful  cases  mentioned  above,  and  the  instances 
given  below  in  §  vii.,  be  held  to  argue  the  priority 
of  Mt.  or  Lk.  over  Mk.,  that  would  apply  only  to 
editorial  additions,  and  the  main  conclusion  would 
not  be  affected.  Some  of  the  deductions  made 
al)ove  may  be  questioned,  yet  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  whole  is  very  great.  And  a  careful  study 
of  them  will  at  once  dissipate  the  idea  that  Mark 
is  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew,  and  will  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  we  come  much  closer  to 
the  bed-rock  of  the  Gospel  story  than  in  either  Mt. 
or  Luke.  This  is  the  great  value  of  Mk.,  and  it 
has  been  left  for  modern  scholars  to  discover  it. 

5.  Other  characteristics  of  diction  in  Mark. — 
The  style  of  the  Second  Gospel  may  be  gathered  to 
a  large  extent  from  what  has  preceded.  For  its 
Aramaic  tinge  see  below,  §  v.  A  few  favourite 
modes  of  speech  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  use  of 
the  historic  present  is  especially  common,  and  this 
contributes  largely  to  the  vividness  of  the  narra- 
tive. Yet  there  is  great  freedom  of  tenses  ;  we 
find  changes  in  the  same  sentence  from  a  past 
tense  to  a  historic  present,  and  vice  versa.  Of  a 
few  particles  Mark  is  very  fond — e.g.  evdm  41  times  ; 
TToXXd  as  adverb,  l«  312  510. 23.  ss.  43  520  j^^L  9-6  15^; 
TTctXtj'  2^-  ^^  3^-  -"  etc.  ;  ttSs  is  used  in  exaggeration, 
e.g.  P  2^"* ;  accumulated  negatives  are  common, 
e.g.  \*^  2-  3-"-  -^.  In  ch.  4  /cat  'iXeyev  or  Kal  \eyei 
is  so  frequent  (8  times)  that  Swete  has  raised  the 
question  (on  4-')  whether  Mark  had  before  him  a 
number  of  detached  sayings  of  Jesus  which  he  here 
introduces. 

Our  Gospel  has  about  ten  somewhat  striking 
words  which  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  aTra^  \ey6fxeva 
in  all  Greek  literature.  Such  are  :  ^wvxa.  P'  (cf. 
Trdvvvxa — A,  etc.,  have  ^vwxov) ;  iiripdwrei  2'-^  (D  has 
€-trL(jvvp6.TrT(L) ;  (nreKovXcLTopa  6"^  (see  above,  §  iii.  4  (b)) ; 
Trvyfxrj  as  adv.  7^  i.e.  '  Avith  arm  and  elbow'  (a  late 
Greek  meaning — in  classical  Greek  'Avith  the  fist'), 
so  'completely'  or  'diligently'  (D  has  irvK/Mrj,  K 
irvKvd  '  frequently,'  and  so  several  VSS,  obviously  a 
correction);  inrepTrepiaaQs  7^^  (D  has  virepeKir.)  and 
iKwepiaaQs  14^^  (A,  etc.,  liaA^e  €k  irepia-aov)  ;  rijXavyQs 
S-^,  i.e.  'clearly,  though  at  a  distance'  (K*CLA 
have  di]\-)  ;  ivKTvPTpix^'-  9^^ :  iKeipaXiuaav  12'*  [v.l. 
-Xaicoaav),  see  beloAV,  §  vii. ;  Trpoiiepifxvare  13".    There 


are  also  about  70  other  Avords  Avhich  occur  noAvhere 
else  in  NT,  though  many  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
This,  as  compared  Avith  the  other  Gospels,  is  a  small 
number  ;  Lk.  has  some  250  Avords  not  found  else- 
Avhere  in  NT  (see  SAvete,  I.e.  p.  xliv,  for  careful  lists 
of  Avords  peculiar  to  Mk.,  or  used  by  him  in  com- 
mon A\ith  one  or  more  of  the  other  NT  Avriters). 

6.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark. — The  Second  Gospel 
relates  very  feAv  incidents  not  given,  or  at  least  re- 
ferred to,  in  Mt.  or  Luke.  We  have  only  one  parable 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  that  of  the  seed  groAving  secretly 
(4-'''''-),  and  only  tAvo  miracles,  the  healing  of  the 
deaf  stammerer  (/i07tXdXos — the  v.l.  /xoyjiXaXos,  from 
/xdyyos  'thick-voiced,'  is  not  Avell  supported)  (7^"'-), 
and  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (S-^**^).  Other 
paragraphs  peculiar  to  Mk.  are  :  the  questions 
about  the  dulness  of  the  disciples  Avhen  they 
forgot  to  take  bread  (8''^-),  and  about  the  disciples 
disputing  (9'*^) ;  and  the  incidents  of  the  young 
man  Avith  the  linen  cloth  (14^^*-),  of  the  smiting  of 
Jesus  by  the  servants  (vTnjp^Tai)  of  the  chief  priests 
(14''^),  and  of  Pilate's  Avonder,  and  his  question  put 
to  the  centurion  (15"''*).     See  also  §  vii.  beloAv. 

iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  writ- 
ing.— There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  Patristic 
statements  (§  ii.  above)  that  Mark,  the  virrjpeTTjs  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (Ac  13°)  and  the  disciple  of 
Peter,  Avas  the  autlior  of  the  Second  Gospel.  And 
there  is  much  probability  that  the  statement  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Mark  Avrote  in  Kome, 
is  correct.  We  cannot,  indeed,  argue  from  the 
Latinisms  (see  §  iii.  4  (/))  that  he  Avrote  for  the 
Romans,  for  these  Avords  are  probably  mere  collo- 
quialisms in  common  use  in  the  Avhole  Empire, 
and,  moreover,  the  Christian  Romans  undoubtedly 
spoke,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  Avay,  Greek  and 
not  Latin  (see  §  a'.  2).  But  that  it  Avas  Avritten 
for  Gentiles  appears  from  the  general  absence  of 
OT  quotations,  except  Avhen  our  Lord's  Avords  are 
cited  (1-'- is  an  exception;  15^*  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  expunged  from  the  text,  being  omitted 
by  KABC*D  k  syr  ^'"  etc.) ;  also  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  Aramaic  transliterations  and  the  exjtla- 
nation  of  JeAvish  customs  :  e.g.  7-^-  (Avashing  of 
hands,  etc.)  12'*'-  (tAvo  mites  making  a  farthing; 
the  XewTov  or  half  quadrans,  being  a  Jewish  coin, 
has  to  be  explained),  15'*'-  ('the  Preparation,  that 
is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath')  ;  from  the  absence 
of  mention  of  the  JeAvish  laAv ;  and  from  the 
geographical  description  of  13^  ('the  Mount  of 
Olives  *  over  against  the  temple ').  Chrysostom's 
statement  (ProcKWi.  in.  Matt.),  that  Egypt  Avas  the 
place  of  Avriting,  is  negatived  by  the  silence  of  the 
Alexandrian  Fathers  Clement  and  Origen,  and 
is  probably  a  mistaken  inference  from  Eusebius, 
HE  ii.  16,  Avhicli  says  that  Mark  Avas  sent  to 
Egypt  and  preached  there  the  gospel  Avhich  he 
had  composed.  Some  moderns  have  supjiosed 
a  double  publication,  one  in  Rome  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

The  question  of  date  is  more  difficult.  From 
internal  considerations  Ave  should  certainly  assign 
an  early  date  to  Mk.,  at  any  rate  before  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Discourse  on  the  End  (esp. 
J3i3£.  24. 30. 33)  is  reported  as  if  the  fulfilment  Avere 
only  in  prospect,  and  in  a  manner  that  Avould  be 
hardly  possible  if  the  siege  of  Titus  had  already 
taken  place.  This  conclusion  becomes  still  more 
likely  Avhen  Ave  compare  Mk.  Avith  Mt.  and  Luke. 
The  discourse  seems  to  join  together  tAVO  separate 
things,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  Avorld.  All  the  Synoptics  begin  Avith  the 
destruction    of   the   Temple.      In    Mk.    and    Lk. 

*  Mk.  uses  TO  opo;  tuv  'EAaiiJv  here  and  in  1426  ;  but  in  111  we 
must  probably  accentuate  tiie  last  word  as  oxytone — rpo;  to  open 
TO  'KKociuv  (B  k  r>— i.e.  the  substantive  is  'Ekatui,  '  an  olive  grove ' 
(as  in  Ac  I12  i^o  ipous  tou  xa.Xouu.itov  'EkociUvo;).  See  Deissmann, 
Bibl.  Stud.  p.  208  f.,  and  Swete,  St.  Mark  on  111. 
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follows  a  discourse  which  apparently  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  the  passage 
Mk  13-^"-'  seems  to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
But  Matthew  in  his  accustomed  manner  weaves 
together  Jesus'  sayings  which  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists are  distinct,  and  mingles  together  the  two 
events  spoken  of.  Thus  the  compiler  of  the 
Matth«an  discourse  (we  need  beg  no  question  as 
to  authorship)  evidently  thought  that  the  tAvo 
events  would  be  synchronous,  and  therefore  must 
have  written  his  account  of  the  prophecy  (not 
necessarily  the  whole  Gospel)  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.  If  so,  the  Markan  discourse  is  earlier 
still. 

So  the  reference  to  the  shew  bread  (2-^  ovk  ^^ean, 
present)  seems  to  imply  that  the  Temple  was  at 
the  time  of  writing  still  standing,  and  that  the 
presentation  of  the  shewbread  still  went  on.  Also 
the  considerations  mentioned  above  in  §  iii.  3,  i,  as 
to  the  description  of  Jesus'  inner  feelings,  the 
style  and  details  of  the  Gospel,  point  strongly  in 
the  same  direction.  If,  again,  we  were  to  hold  the 
theory  of  an  Aramaic  original  (but  see  §  v.),  we 
could  hardly  avoid  supposing  a  still  earlier  date. 

We  have  then  to  consider  if  the  external  evi- 
dence contradicts  the  internal.  The  date  of  two 
other  NT  books  affects  our  judgment,  {a)  If  we 
adopt  the  early  date  for  Acts  (c.  A.D.  62),  i.e.  if  Ave 
suppose  that  St.  Luke  tells  us  no  more  of  St.  Paul's 
history  after  the  tAvo  years  at  Rome  simply  because 
nothing  more  at  the  time  of  Avriting  liad  happened, 
W'e  must  assign  a  still  earlier  date  to  Lk. ,  and  a 
fortiori  to  Mark.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
this  early  date  of  Acts,  though  many  hold  that 
Lk  21-**  ('Jerusalem  compassed  Avith  armies'), 
Avhen  Ave  compare  it  Avith  Mk  13",  Mt  24^5 
('abomination  of  desolation'),  betokens  a  Avriting 
after  the  event  described,  {h)  Papias  by  implica- 
tion, and  Irenseus  (iii.  1.  1)  explicitly,  say  that 
Mark  Avrote  after  Peter's  death  (see  §  ii.  above) — 
Irenseus  also  asserts  that  MattheAv  Avrote  first — 
Avhile  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  say  that 
he  Avrote  in  Peter's  lifetime.  Noav,  if  Ave  take  the 
former  statement  as  true,  the  date  of  1  Peter  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  Avay  of  accepting  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  date  of  Mark.  For  Ave  can  hardly 
assign  a  very  early  date  to  it  {e.g.  1  P  4^®  '  [sutler] 
as  a  Christian').  There  is  no  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  St.  Peter  died  in  the  same  year  as  St. 
Paul,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  surAdved  him 
for  some  considerable  time,  during  Avhich  St.  Mark 
acted  as  his  interpreter.  The  indications  of  a  later 
date  in  1  Peter  do.  not  then  militate  against  tlie 
Petrine  authorship  of  that  Epistle.  But  if  Mark 
wrote  liis  Gospel  after  Peter's  death,  the  early 
date  to  Avhich  the  internal  evidence  leads  us 
becomes  difficult.  While,  therefore,  Ave  miglit 
have  agreed  Avith  SAvete  {St.  Mark,  p.  xl)  that  the 
witness  of  Irenteus  and  Papias  is  more  probable 
than  that  of  Clement  and  Origen,  if  Ave  had 
nothing  else  to  go  by,  yet,  in  vicAv  of  the  strong- 
internal  indications  of  an  early  date,  Ave  are 
perhaps  led  to  prefer  the  Alexandrian  vieAV  that 
Mark  Avrote  in  the  lifetime  of  Peter.  Neverthe- 
less SAvete's  date,  just  before  A.D.  70,  is  chrono- 
logically possible  (the  order  AA'ould  then  be  1  Peter ; 
death  of  St.  Peter  ;  Mk. ),  but  it  alloAvs  very  little 
time  for  the  Mt.  Discourse  on  the  End  to  be  Avritten. 
Possibly  the  theory  of  a  double  publication  might 
reconcile  the  Patristic  testimony  ;  but,  if  so,  the 
second  edition  probably  differed  hardly  at  all  from 
the  first  (see  §§  vi.  vii.  beloAv). 

§  V.  The  Aramaic  characterlstics  and  ori- 
ginal LANGUAGE  OF  MARK.— The  external  evi- 
dence Avoukl  not  lead  us  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  Greek  St.  Mark  as  Ave  have  it  is  an 
original  composition,  and  not  a  translation  from 
any  Aramaic   document.     We   have,  hoAvever,  to 
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consider  a  notcAvorthy  phenomenon  Avhich  the 
Gospel  itself  brings  out — the  strong  Aramaic  tinge 
Avhich  goes  all  through  it.  This  tinge  has  led  some 
to  postulate  an  Aramaic  original,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  Gospel  Avhich  Ave  possess  is  a  translation. 
We  may  first  collect  together  and  comment  on 
instances  of  this  characteristic,  and  then  consider 
hoAv  they  bear  on  the  question  of  the  original 
language. 

1.  Aramaisms. — A  characteristic  of  Mk.  is  the 
retention  of  several  Aramaic  Avords  transliterated 
into  Greek.  Such  are  : — poav-rjpy^s  3^^  (  =  in  -n  ?, 
the  0  or  the  a  being  probably  an  intrusion  in 
the  text,  or  jSavjjpoyes  being  perliaps  the  original 
reading,  see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  49, 
Granim.    d.    Jud.-Pal.    Aramdiseh,    p.    112;    the 


syr^ 


-vi^ 


5  «  \  1*~^,  Avhich  the  Nestorians 


pronounce  bne  raysJi,  the  Jacobites  bne  [or  hnaill 
ryesh,  both  Avitli  mute  yiidh — for  a  possible  origin 
of  these  forms  see  Burkitt,  Evang.  da-Mephar. 
ii.  p.  280 ;  the  Armenian  is  '  Banereges ') ;  TaXeiOa 

•X       .  p  - 

Kov/jL  5*^  {  =  'D^P  Nn'bp,  syr  P^*"  ..jJiDQ_D  (A  i  N.^  with 

yitf^A  quiescent,  syr^™  wanting :  some  Greek  MSS 
read   Kovfxi ;    see   also    beloAv)  ;    Kopjidv   7"    (— nii^, 

0    ^         -X  C  -x      .   P      0  -x 

syr "'"  ■  n5Q-0,  syr p"**  w-t-J.ID5CLO,  p.ri5QX)  being 
the  usual  Syriac  name  for  tlie  Eucharist)  ;  ecpcpadd 
73-1  (  =  nn5pN) ;  d^l3d  14*'  (  =  N3X,  again  in  Ro  8^^,  Gal 
4",  see  Abba).  These  occur  in  Mk.  only  of  the 
Gospels,  as  does  the  redundant  Baprl/xaios  (6  i;i6s 
Tifiaiov  Bap.)  lO''"  (Mt.  Lk.  give  no  name;  Barti- 
ma?us  could  not  be  the  blind  man's  OAvn  real  name, 
though  he  may  have  been  knoAvn  by  it ;  cf.  Bar- 
jona,  Barabbas).  Tavo  others  are  found  also  in  Mt. 
and  Jn.,  pa^^eL  Mk  9^  Ipi  W^  (  =  '31,  syr '^'"  ■="  p"' 

7  .'p  7  -X 

*_s_£D5),  (baavvd  lP(  =  NJy^in,  syr ^'" ■'^ p^*"  p.^^01); 
a  third   in   Jn.,  pa^^ovvel   Mk   lO^^^  (  =  '^13-1,   syr  ™» 

,  'X    7  7 

.  .  \n*~iy  syr  *="  Avanting  in  Jn.  also,  syr  p'*'*  *-i-£^5, 

•X    7 

syi-hki  .  .  io»-^>  perhaps  a  diminutiA^e)  ;  these 
three  are  not  found  in  Luke.     The   Heb.-Aram. 

dfjLrjv  (|CN,  syr  »  ^  (  )  is  retained  by  all  the  Evan- 
gelists, but  much  less  often  by  Luke  than  by  the 
others ;  note  also  that  Mk  3-*  dfirjv  X^yca  becomes 
in  Mt  12^^  8id  touto  X^yoj,  and  so  sometimes  else- 
Avhere.  The  Aramaic  Word  from  the  Cross  is 
remarkable,  'EXa;i,  'EXwi,  Xa/xa  (rajSaxOavei  Mk  15^ 

(UBP37   tap)    K  'nS??,  syr'*"'?^''  ]i  V^V    ']    wjOiS"! 

"a        ^ 

■  .  iAo*~^  •    with   both   yudhs   quiescent ;    vv.ll. 

are  i)\eL  D  and  some  old  latt.,  Xe/xd  and  ^a<f)davei  D, 
zaphtani  d,  zaphani  k).  The  Divine  name  here  is 
a  Hebraized  form  of  the  pure  Aramaic  'n^^  (syr. 

^Ol^l).  'EXwi  recurs  in  the  i<B  text  of  Mt  27'**' 
(so  Westcott-Hort),  but  the  AV  and  RV  text, 
folloAving   other  MSS,  have   ^Xei   or  rjXi  (so  syr'*'" 

■  «   \  j  syr  P**"  ^j|;  syr'="  Avanting),  and  this  AA'ould 

be  a  correction  by  MattheAV,  or  (as  Westcott-Hort, 
Notes,  p.  21)  by  a  Matthsean  scribe  or  editor,  to  suit 
the  HebrcAV  form  'Sn,  Avhich  Avas  no  doubt  famili.ar 
from  liturgical  Avorship.  This  reading  is  probably 
confirmed  by  pseudo-Peter,  for  it  apparently  under- 
lies his  strange  jjhrase  17  56vafj.is  nov,  ij  5.,  KareXeitj/ds 

/j.e,  being  mistaken  for  h]n  (syr.  (\  1  Kt)  'strength.' 
The  object  of  the  Matthsean  correction  Avould  be  to 
make  it  more  obvious  Avhy  the  people  thought  that 
Elijah  Avas  being  invoked,  the  form  'EXait  being 
much  farther  from  'HXei'as  than  'HXei  is  ;  and  this 
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consideration  would  i^oint  to  our  Lord  Himself 
having  used  the  pure  Hebrew  form  of  the  Divine 
name  rather  than  the  Aramaic. 

Certain    Aramaic    (or    Hebrew)    proper    names 
should  also  be  noted:  Kaz'a^'aros  3"*  (so  Mt.,=Lk. 

Ac.  Zr;Xa;T77s;  =  Aram.  wwp,  syr^>"P«"  (  i  )  1  O)  ; 
'iffKapiwd  3^^  also  -wtt^s  (so  also  Mt.  Lk.  ;  Heb.  r'x 

ni'-ip,  sj-r  ^'°  !*>''  ^O  t-^nTC)  ;  syr"™    »CD|   in  Lk  22^) ; 

BeeX^e^ovX  or,  as  B,  Beefe^oi^X  S^^  (go  Lk.,  and  so 
Mt.  elsewhere),  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
perhaps    '  lord   of   dung '   or    '  lord   of   habitation ' 

(gyj. cu sin psh  .<->n»-i^  \ vo  'lord  of  flies') ;  perhaps 

AaX/j-avovda  S^"  {els  to.  ixipt]  A.  =Nni:o'7n  NniJoS,  the 
second  word  being  inadvertently  repeated  and  the 
real  name  being  dropped  (Harris,  Study  of  Codex 
Bezce,  p.  178  ;  but  see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  66  ;  D  has  IsleKeyaba,  d  Magidan,  syr"*'"  ^j-^j-LD, 

gyj.psh  |/n  iVn\^  •  in  ||  Mt  IS^^  the  best  Greek 
text  has  'Slayabdv,  syr^'"  as  above,  syr'^"  ^j_.,^JiD, 

syri»i>  Oj^(l_LD)  ;  Tokyoddv  15^  i<B,  etc.  [eiri  t6v  To\- 

yoddv  T6Trov)=^To\yodd  Mt.  Jn.  (Mt.  Mk.  translate  it 
by  Kpaviov  tottos,  Jn.  leaves  it  without  translation, 
Lk.  has  Kpai'ioj'  only  ;  the  Aram,  is  xn^jS^,  syr  ^"* 
-0.7X  IaV         *■" 

(Zi^.Q-,.  in  Mk.  but  (A-10  .■    ■■  in  Mt.,  and  so 

syr  P**^  throughout,  syr  *'"  is  wanting  in  Jn. ;  syr  *^"  is 
wanting  in  all  these  places  ;  in  Lk.  syr  ^'"  '^"  p*''  have 

]A^n^). 

The  frequent  use  of  a  participle  and  the  sub- 
stantive verb  in  Mk.  may  well  be  due  to  Aramaic 
influence,  the  Aramaic  jiarticiple  with  Nin,  for 
example,  forming  an  imperfect  (see  W.  C.  Allen  in 
Expositor,  6th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  436)  ;  e.g.  P  f)v  6 
'ludvTjs  €v8e5v/j.^vos,  l-^  fiv  diddcrKwv  (soMt. ),  1**^  eiri- 
(TvvnyixivT,  9jv,  and  so  26- 1*  5^  B-'"  9^  KF--  ^a  1325 144. 40. 54 
J57. 26. 43. 46  .  a^jj(i  jjj  gome  '  Western  '  texts  of  P"  (rjv 
KTjpvcrawv  for  ffKdev  k.  )  2^  (^jv  KaraKei/mevos  for  Kar^KeiTo) ; 
similarly  also  perhai)s  a  participle  with  eyevero,  as 
9^  iyevero  cTTiK^ovTa,  9'  ^7.  eTTLffKid^ovaa,  both  altered 
in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ;  and  so  whichever  way  we  read  I^ 
(iyevero  ludvijs  6  ^aiTTl^ojv  .  .  .  KTjpvaaiov,  v. I.  ey.  'L 
^a-TTT.   .  .   .  Kai  K7)p.,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.). 

The  use  of  some  prepositions  after  verbs,  etc. ,  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  (Allen,  loc. 
cit.),  as  epx^Tai  OTriaui  V,  ev  aol  evSbK-qcra  P\  iTLUTevere 
fv  P*,  \eyov(n  ire  pi  P",  iff  diet  fxerd  2"",  'iarai  diro  5"®, 
iJTraye  els  elp-qv-qv  5**,  vyi.ris  dirb  o^,  did  tCov  xetptDj'  avTod 
&  (but  the  Aramaic  would  have  the  singular), 
e\d\Tjae  fxerd  6^",  Ad/37;  diro  12".  Similarly  also  ])re- 
positions  rejjeated  after  compound  verbs,  as  ei;e\6e 
^4  1-5,  and  so  126-«.45  £1  52.8.13.17  554  717.26.29.31 
925. 28. 45. 47  2Q15  g^g_  .  ^j^g  suggestion  apparently 
being  that  these  represent  Aramaic  forms  like 
IP  PS},  ■?  ^11. 

Phrases  like  8iJo  St/o  6'',  avfiwoffia  av/jLirdaia  6^^, 
irpaffLai  wpaffiai  6'*"  are  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  idioms. 
Also  several  other  Aramaic  phrases  have  been 
noted,  as  'sons  of  the  bridechamber '  2^^  (so  Mt. 
Lk. ),  'sons  of  men'  3-^  (see  §  vii.  2  below),  elwe 
dodrjvai  5^^,  /xia  tQv  ffa^^drwv  16"  (positive  for  super- 
lative), ylverai  Kai  2'^  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  iyevero 
^\dev  P  (Mk.  only) ;  and  the  indefinite  use  of  €ls  = 
nn  (for  ns)  9"  lO^''  12^8  131  H's- se  (Allen,  loc.  cit.). 
Dalman  also  has  made  a  collection  of  Hebraisms 
and  Aramaisms  in  the  Gospels  ( Words  of  Jesiis, 
p.  20  fl'. ),  though  he  considers  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original. 
Of  these  the  following  are  found  in  Mk.  : — t\dovffa 
redundantly  used  with  a  finite  verb  7"^  (e.  wpoae- 


ireffe)  ;  d^ets  with  a  term  signifying  departure  where 
the  idea  of  '  leaving '  is  not  emphasized  4=*'^  8^^  12'-  ; 
Kad-qixevov  and  ffTrjKere  where  they  are  superfluous 
214  1X25.  (i^acrrds  used  redundantly  2'^  7'-^  lO^- ^^ 
(AC) ;  '  answer  and  say'  3^3  7-**  9^  lO^i  11'^  1235  159^ 
often  when  no  question  has  been  asked  ;  eXdXTiaev 
.  .  .  Kai  Xeyei  6^"  (?)  ;  ijp^aTO  {-avro)  with  infinitive 
when  nothing  follows  developing  the  action,  26 
times ;  evdecos  or  evdvs,  a  favourite  form  in  INIk.  (45 
times)  =  Aram.  "i:a ;  the  use  of  -nrpoffwirov,  not  only 
in  a  quotation  like  P,  but  in  the  phrase  ^Xeveis  eis 
irp.  dudpu}Trojv  Pi''*,  and  some  others. 

2.  Original  language  of  Mark.— The  Aramaic 
tinge  in  our  Gospel  is  thought  by  some,  e.g.  Blass 
{PhUology  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  xi.)  and  Allen  (loc. 
cit.),  to  show  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Aramaic.  A  large  number  of  the  real  or  alleged 
Aramaisms  given  above  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ; 
but  it  is  argued  that  as  they  had  ex  hypothesi  Mk. 
before  them,  they  merely  retained  a  certain  number 
of  the  Aramaisms  of  their  source.  Moreover,  the 
Aramaisms  are  found  not  only  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  in  which  case  they  might  be  explained  as 
being  due  to  the  faithful  reporting  of  His  ipsissima 
verba,  but  also  in  the  framework  of  the  Gospel. 
On  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  original,  Allen  ex- 
plains the  frequent  use  in  Mk.  of  Kai  as  a  connect- 
ing link  (cf.  Aram.  i),  and  of  five  particles  constantly 
used,  evdvs  (see  above),  TrdXiv,  8i,  ydp,  dXXd,  other 
particles  being  rare.  He  also  explains  the  favourite 
historic  present  in  Mk.  as  coming  from  the  use  of 
an  Aramaic  present  participle  for  this  purpose.     In 

Syriac  it  is  so  found  only  in  the  verb   {.^  |    '  to 

say'  (Noldeke,  Syr.  Graynm.  §  274,  p.  190),  except 
in  syr  i^^',  where  it  is  a  literal  translation.  But 
in  the  other  Aramaic  dialects  this  usage  is  not  so 
limited  ;  the  idiom  is  found  with  other  verbs,  e.g. 
in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  and  its  ijresence  in  an  original 
Aramaic  Mk.  would  bring  us  to  the  frequent  his- 
toric presents  in  the  Greek  Mk.  The  irregularity 
noticed  above  (§  iii.  5)  of  their  being  mixed  up  with 
past  tenses  occurs  also  in  Aramaic.  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  difficult  els  rpidKovra  Kai  els  (v. I.  ev 
Westcott-Hort)  e^riKovra  Kai  els  (v. I.  ev  WH)  eKarov 
in  4**  (cf.  4-")  is  explained  by  the  ets  (i.e.  els)  repre- 
senting "in,  cf.  Dn  3'"  (but  equally  well  els  might 
represent  an  Aramaic  3  '  at  the  rate  of ') ;  and  that 
the  ^pxerai  of  4-'  and  ev  ovd/xari  on  of  9'*'  and  eVi- 
^aXuv  of  14''-  (see  above,  §  iii.  4  (h))  come  from  a  mis- 
translation of  some  (unknown)  Aramaic  original. 
In  the  JThSt  ii.  298,  Allen  suggests  that  the  word 
eKecpaXiioaav  (12^)  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  iti^N^N  '  they 
injured'  with  ir'xiN,  which  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
the  translator,  who  rendered  it  by  this  coined 
word,  taking  it  from  Aram,  rxi  'a  head.'  Simi- 
larly, Prof.  Marshall  (Expositor,  4th  series,  iv.  377) 
thinks  that  Mk  5'*^  ^|w  rrjs  xwpas  and  1|  Lk  8^'  els 
Tvv  d^vffffov  (Mt.  different)  are  the  result  of  trans- 
lations of  one  Aramaic  original,  j;"]x  meaning  both 
'  earth  '  or  '  land  '  and  '  below.' 

Blass  brings  ditterent  arguments  on  the  same 
side.  They  run  in  two  lines,  (a)  He  suggests 
that  St.  Luke  in  Ac  1-12  used  an  Aramaic  source, 
while  the  rest  of  the  book  was  his  own  independ- 
ent work.  In  these  twelve  chaptei's  Aramaisms 
abound,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  book  they  are 
comparatively  scarce  ;  and  the  style  of  the  twelve 
chapters  is  rough  as  compared  with  St.  Luke's 
own.  Blass  conjectures  that  Mark,  who,  as  son  of 
a  prominent  Christian  lady  in  Jerusalem,  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  wrote  the  Aramaic  source. 
[With  this  we  may  compare  Weiss's  idea  that  Mark 
ended  his  Gospel  at  16*  because  he  went  on  to 
write  a  second  work,  which  began  with  tiie  Resur- 
rection appearances].  If  so,  the  first  work,  i.e.  the 
Gospel,  would  be  in  Aramaic,     (b)  Blass  thinks  that 
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the  various  readings  in  the  present  MSS  of  Mk., 
and  those  shown  by  Patristic  quotations,  are  relics 
of  ditlerent  translations  of  an  original  Aramaic. 

In  reviewing  these  considerations,  we  must  re- 
mark that  Dr.  Blass's  first  argument  rests  on  pure 
conjecture.  Why  should  Mark  be  the  waiter  of  the 
supposed  Aramaic  source  of  Ac  1-12?  And  if  so, 
why  must  he  have  written  two  books  in  the  same 
language  ?  He  was  confessedly  bilingual,  able  to 
write  in  both  Greek  and  Aramaic.  This  argument, 
then,  is  a  halting  one.  And  the  second  seems 
scarcely  less  precarious.  The  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Allen  are  more  substantial.  But  these  also  appear 
to  be  inconclusive.  They  certainly  show  that  the 
Aramaic  tinge,  strong  in  all  the  Synoptics,  is 
strongest  in  Mark.  But  this  need  mean  no  more 
than  that  Aramaic  was  St.  Mark's  native  language, 
that  in  which  he  thought,  as  most  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  would  do.  The  Greek  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine was  doubtless  saturated  with  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms,  and  Mark,  whose  style  is  compara- 
tively unpolished,  discarded  them  less  than  the 
other  Synoptists.  The  theory  of  an  Aramaic  ori- 
ginal has  some  formidable  difficulties  to  overcome. 
Pajjias  had  evidently  never  heard  of  any  but  a 
Greek  Mk.,  and  no  ecclesiastical  writer  suggests 
that  the  latter  is  a  translation.  The  external 
evidence  is  all  against  the  hypothesis  which  we 
have  been  examining.  But  so,  also,  when  we  look 
closelj-,  is  the  internal  evidence.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  Aramaisms  in  Mark.  Of  these, 
however,  we  maj'  dismiss,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  proper  names,  which  would  be  used  in  Palestine 
equally  wliether  an  author  wrote  in  Aramaic  or 
in  Greek.  The  influence  of  Aramaic  grammar  and 
diction  may  also  probably  be  dismissed,  seeing 
that  the  writer  doubtless  thought  in  Aramaic. 
There  remain,  then,  the  suggestions  of  mistrans- 
lation, which,  however,  are  too  ingenious  for  veri- 
similitude, and  the  transliterations  like  Talitha 
Cumi.  But  the  fact  that  practically  in  each  case 
of  transliteration  a  Greek  interpretation  is  added, 
is  fatal  to  the  idea  that  we  have  here  traces  of  a 
conservative  translator  who  incorporated  bodily 
the  words  which  he  found  in  the  book  before  him. 
As  Swete  remarks  (St.  Mark,  p.  xlii),  a  translator 
miglit  have  either  translated  the  Aramaic  or  trans- 
literated it ;  but  transliteration  followed  by  in- 
terpretation savours  of  an  original  Avriter.  A  still 
more  fatal  objection  is  the  freshness  of  the  style  of 
our  Gospel.  Even  the  best  translation  loses  the 
individuality  of  the  author.  But  here  we  have  a 
liook  in  which  the  individuality  is  most  strongly 
marked.  It  can  hardly  be  a  second-hand  repro- 
duction of  any  one's  work. 

If  the  Aramaic-original  theory  be  true,  we  must 
l>ut  back  the  date  considerably,  as  Mr.  Allen  [loc. 
rit.)  sees,  jirobably  to  a  date  before  A.D.  60;  and 
then  the  Gospel  is  not  likely  to  have  been  written 
in  Rome.  In  this  last  detail  the  ecclesiastical 
testimony  is  again  contradicted  by  the  theory. 

There  is  a  line  of  argument  which,  though  inter- 
esting, does  not  really  bear  on  this  question.  In 
ii'^  for  raXeiOd  or  raXidd,  D  has  da^LTa,  supported 
by  Old  Latin  frthitha,  or  thahitha,  or  thahita,  as 
if  the  girl's  name  were  Tabitha  (cf.  Ac  9-").     In 

a  Syriac  text  the  transition  from  (A  .  \  ^  to 
lA^m^  would  be  easy.  The  Old  Latin  MS  e 
lias  the  curious  reading  '  tabea  acultha  quod  est 
interpretatum  puella  puella  tibi  dico  exsurge.' 
But  these  variations  show  nothing  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  Mk.  ;  they  shoAv  only  that  D 
an<l  the  Old  Latin  MSS  were  directly  or  indirectly 
influenced  by  the  Syriac  versions  (see  Chase,  Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  109  f . ). 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  statement  of  some 
cursive  Greek  MSS,  that  the  Gospel  was  written 


in  Latin  ('Pw/xalo-ri).  They  add  that  it  was  written 
in  Home,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of 
the  other  statement.  It  was  supp(jsed  that  if 
Kome  was  the  place  of  writing,  tiie  (.Jospel  must 
have  been  written  in  Latin.  But  this  deduction  is 
known  to  be  without  warrant.  Those  in  Kome  for 
whom  the  Gospel  was  written  would  speak  Greek. 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christian  community  in 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  St.  Clement  wrote  from  Rome 
in  the  same  language.  Further,  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  Mk.  shows  that,  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  not  a  translation  into  Greek  from  Latin.  Thus 
this  idea  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed. 

vi.  The  last  twelve  verses.— The  question 
of  the  end  of  the  Gosjjel  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  the  paragraph  which 
now  brings  it  to  a  close.  An  endeavour  will  be 
made  in  this  section  to  state  and  weigh  all  the 
principal  arguments ;  it  would  seem  that  neither 
the  supporters  nor  the  impugners  of  the  present 
ending  have  quite  done  justice  to  the  strength  of 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  The  facts  to  be 
considered  are  as  follows.  There  are  three  ways 
of  ending  the  Gospel.  The  first,  here  called  the 
'  Short  Ending,'  sto])S  at  10®  i<po^ovvTo  yap.  The 
second,  here  cited  as  the  '  Long  Ending,'  is  that  of 
our  ordinary  Bibles  (16"'-"),  the  last  twelve  verses. 
But  there  is  also  a  third,  here  called  the  '  Inter- 
mediate Ending,'  which  runs  as  follows :  navTa  5e 
TO.  Trapr]yy€\fi€va  rots  wepl  tov  Wirpov  avvrofiuis  f^rjy- 
yeiKav.  /j,eTa  de  ravra  Kal  avros  6  'iTjaovs  [e^dvT]  avrois 
Kai]  diro  dvaroKijs  Kai  o-XP'-  Si'crews  e^aireareiKtv  di  avTwv 
TO  lepbv  Kai  d<pdapTov  Krjpvyfxa  ttjs  aiwviov  awTTjpias. 
'And  they  immediately  (or  briefly)  made  known 
all  things  that  had  been  commanded  (them)  to 
those  about  Peter.  And  after  this  Jesus  himself 
[appeared  to  them  and]  sent  out  by  means  of  them 
from  the  East  even  to  the  West  the  holy  and  in- 
corruptible preaching  of  the  eternal  salvation.' 
This  ending  is  found  in  four  minor  uncials,  L 
(Codex  Regius,  8th  cent.),  t  '-  (Eragmentum  Sinaiti- 
cum,  7th  cent.),  p  (Fragm.  Parisiense,  8th  cent.), 
and  ^  (Codex  Athous  Laura?,  8th  or  9th  cent.),  in 
all  of  them  as  an  alternative  to  the  Long  Ending, 
though  it  would  api)ear  that  the  archetype  of  the 
hrst  three,  at  any  rate,  ended  at  16**.  The  Inter- 
mediate Ending  is  also  found  in  the  Old  Latin  k, 
standing  alone,  in  several  MSS  of  the  Ethioiiic 
pi-ehxed  to  the  Long  Ending,  and  in  the  margin  of 
syr  liki^  of  two  Bohairic  MSS,  and  of  a  cursive  Greek 
MS.  No  one  maintains  its  genuineness ;  it  is 
clearly  written  as  an  end  to  the  Gospel,  and  is  not 
an  independent  fragment.  It  is  probably  due  to 
an  early  scribe,  who  wrote  it  either  because  he  had 
before  him  the  Long  Ending  and  objected  to  it,  or 
because  he  had  before  him  the  Short  Ending  and 
thought  it  abrujit.  Swete  (»S'^.  Mark,  p.  cviii)  con- 
jectures that  he  was  a  Western,  because  of  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  West.  Nestle  makes  him  an 
Egyptian,  Mithout  giving  reasons  (Hastings'  DB 
iii."l3).  Dobschiitz  (TU  xi.  1,  p.  73  f.,  quoted  by 
Swete)  thinks  that  the  ending  is  part  of  the 
'  Preaching  of  Peter '  ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  this  (see  above).  It  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Fathers.  Its  presence,  however,  bears  materi- 
ally on  the  whole  question.  The  only  variation  in 
the  readings  that  need  be  mentioned  is  that  €4>dvq 
avToh  Kai,  which  the  sense  clearly  demands,  is 
omitted  by  L"i,  avroh  Kai  is  omitted  by  ^,  and  Kai 
by  all  the  Greek  codices, — it  has  to  be  supplied 
from  the  versions. 

The  Short  Ending  is  found  in  KB,  syr  '*"',  and 
also  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Armenian  and 
Ethiopic  versions.  Eusebius  says  (ad  Marin. 
Oua^st.  1,  vol.  4)  that  the  Long  Ending  was  not  in 
the  '  accurate  copies '  of  his  day ;  later  writers 
copy  Eusebius,  and  do  not  add  to  our  knowledge. 
Tertullian,    Cyprian,    Athanasius,    and    Cyril    of 
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Jerusalem  are  silent  about  the  Long  Ending  ;  and 
this  M'ould  be  very  significant  if  it  were  not  that 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoi'et  are  also  silent, 
though  they  must  have  known  verses  which  were 
in  wide  circulation  in  their  time.  Here  we  must 
note,  further,  that  the  fact  that  the  Short  Ending 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  original  close  of  the 
Gospel  (see  below),  is  no  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  other  two  extant  endings. 

The  Long  Ending  is  found  in  practically  all 
the  authorities  except  those  mentioned  above — in 
almost  all  the  uncials  and  cursives,  the  lectionaries, 
in  the  great  majority  of  versions.  It  is  explicitly 
quoted  by  Iren.fus  as  a  genuine  part  of  Mk.  (iii. 
10.  6 :  '  in  fine  autem  evangelii  ait  Marcus,  Et 
quidem  Dominus  Jesus,'  etc.  =  Mk  16'^).  It  is  also 
probably  referred  to  by  Justin  (Apol.  i.  45  :  e|eX- 
dovres  wavraxov  ^KT7pii^ai'  =  Mk  16'")  ;  possibly  by 
'Barnabas'  (xv.  9,  (pavepwdeh  aveprj  els  ovpavovs  ;  cf. 
Mk  16'''  ecpavepudr])  and  Hernias  {Sim.  IX.  xxv.  1,  2 ; 
cf.  Mk  16'^).  But  these  last  two  cases  are  quite 
uncertain,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any 
Father  before  IrenoBus  knew  these  verses  as  part  of 
the  Gosj)cl ;  they  may  have  known  them  from  some 
other  writer.  Dr.  Salmon  argues  with  some  force 
(Introd.,  appendix  to  Lect.  ix.)  that  though  Ull 
have  not  got  these  verses,  yet  in  this  part  they 
are  copied  from  one  archetype  which  probably 
did  contain  them.  The  scribes  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely omitted  something  which  was  in  the  arche- 
type, leaving  a  blank  or  distending  the  writing, 
and  that  something  mus'^^  have  been  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  Long  Ending.  Salmon  con- 
jectures that  the  scribes  of  K  and  B  Avere  of  the 
school  of  Eusebius,  and  that  they  left  out  these 
verses,  though  they  had  them  in  their  original, 
because  Eusebius  disapproved  of  them.  No  writer 
before  Eusebius  is  known  to  have  rejected  them, 
and  their  presence  in  all  later  MSS  shows  that 
the  successors  of  Eusebius,  in  spite  of  his  great 
authority,  did  not  follow  his  judgment  in  the 
matter.  If,  however,  Salmon's  argument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  sound,  and  if  J>{B  when  cross- 
examined  give  evidence,  as  he  says,  for  the  dis- 
puted ending  and  not  against  it,  yet  the  absence 
of  the  ending  in  syr  ^in  and  in  Eusebius'  '  more 
accurate  copies'  remains  a  stumbling-block  to 
accepting  the  further  inference  that  the  Long 
Ending  is  genuine.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  sug- 
gested {Expositor,  4th  series,  viii.  241)  that  these 
verses  are  the  work  of  the  Aristion  mentioned  by 
Papias  as  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  In  an  Ar- 
menian MS.  of  the  Gospels  written  A.D.  986  (only 
discovered  in  1891),  the  Long  Ending  is  said  to  be 
'of  the  presbyter  Ariston,'  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  understand  Aristion  to  be  meant,  the 
iota  having  fallen  in  transcription  into  Armenian. 
But  the  evidence  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  worth. 

The  internal  evidence  is  important.  It  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Long  Ending 
that  its  style  and  vocabulary  are  entirely  diflerent 
from  those  of  the  main  part  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
this  consideration  is  decisive  against  the  author- 
ship being  the  same.  But  this  does  not  at  once 
bring  us  to  a  solution  of  all  our  difficulties.  As 
far  as  style  goes,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Long  Ending  is  not  by  St.  Mark.  Salmon  {loc. 
cit.)  suggests  that  our  Second  Gospel  is,  in  its 
present  form,  the  latest  of  the  Synoptics,  St.  Mark 
having,  indeed,  followed  the  written  Pe trine  tra- 
dition more  faithfully  than  the  others,  and  having 
incorporated  it  in  his  Gospel  almost  in  its  own 
words,  prefixing  p-'^  and  adding  16''*''-,  inserting 
also  various  editorial  touches  (for  which  see  §  vii.  2 
below).  Certainly  both  the  first  fifteen  and  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  our  Gospel  show  the  same 
system  of  summarizing  events, — Salmon  suggests 
that  it  was  these  two  passages  which  led  Augustine 


to  call  Mark  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew, — and  so 
far  they  might  be  by  the  same  author.  Yet  the 
style  of  the  '  preface '  and  that  of  the  '  appendix  ' 
are  not  similar.  A  greater  objection  to  this  view 
is  that  it  supposes  in  reality  a  Peter-Gospel  not 
written  by  St.  Mark ;  but  ecclesiastical  writers 
never  represent  St.  Peter  as  writing  a  Gospel, 
either  by  himself  or  by  any  scribe  or  '  interpreter ' 
except  St.  Mark.  For  we  notice  that  this  theory 
will  not  bear  the  Aveight  of  the  additional  hypo- 
thesis (not  Salmon's),  that  St.  Mark  wrote  a  first 
edition,  perhaps  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  a  later 
one,  icith,  added  matter,  perhaps  at  Alexandria. 
The  style-argument  is  decisively  against  this;  more- 
over, some  traces  of  the  original  ending  would  have 
survived,  and  the  Church  to  which  he  gave  his  first 
edition  would  have  pi'eserved  the  words  with  which 
that  edition  closed. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  seems  to  the 
present  writer  decisive  against  Dr.  Salmon's  view. 
The  Long  Ending  could  not,  like  the  Intermediate 
one,  have  been  written — whether  by  Mark  or  by 
another — expressly  to  finish  the  Gosj^el  left  un- 
finished at  16*.  For  the  beginning  of  v.^  is  not 
continuous  with  v.®.  The  subject  of  icpaviq  had  evi- 
dently been  indicated  in  the  sentence  which  had 
preceded;  yet  the  necessary  'Jesus'  cannot  be 
understood  from  anything  in  v.*.  Further,  Mary 
Magdalene  is  introduced  in  v.**  as  a  new  person, — 
she  is  indicated  as  one  Trap'  ^s  eKjSejBXrjKei  eirra 
daifiovia, — though  she  had  just  been  mentioned  by 
name  in  lo^'^-  '^^  16',  and  though  she  was  one  of  the 
Avomen  spoken  of  throughout  the  eight  Aerses  pre- 
ceding the  Long  Entiing.  This  paragraph,  then, 
must  be  a  fragment  of  a  larger  Avork,  and  could  not 
haA'e  been  composed  on  purjaose  to  end  the  Gospel. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  summary 
of  eA'ents  of  the  Forty  Days,  comi)lete  in  itself, 
but  at  least  it  fits  very  badly  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  presence  of  the  Intermediate  Ending  also 
militates  against  the  last  tAvelve  verses  being  the 
Avork  of  St.  Mark.  It  shoAvs  that  in  very  early 
times,  hoAv  early  we  cannot  say,  these  verses 
Avere  not  unanimously  received.  The  evidence  of 
Irenpeus,  however,  shoAvs  that  they  Avere  adopted 
as  an  ending  to  the  Gospel  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

We  must  probably,  then,  dismiss  the  idea  that 
either  the  Long  or  the  Intermediate  Ending  Avas 
the  Avork  of  the  Second  Evangelist.  We  have,  hoAv- 
ever,  still  to  consider  the  problem  suggested  by 
the  Short  Ending. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  16®,  Avith  its  abrupt  and 
inauspicious  i(poj3ovvTo  yap,  could  possibly  be  the 
end  of  a  Gospel ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Against  this  it  is  said  that 
abrupt  terminations  are  not  unknown  in  Greek 
literature  (see  Salmond  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  253). 
Yet  in  this  case  such  an  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  Gospel  should  deliber- 
ately end  Avitiiout  any  incident  of  the  risen  life  of 
our  Lord  and  Avith  a  note  of  terror.  We  have 
therefore  to  sujjpose  a  lost  ending  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  its  total  disappearance  is 
the  strongest  argument  of  the  sui)porters  of  the 
last  tAvelve  A^erses.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  jiass  it 
by,  as  is  often  done  by  those  Avho  impugn  them,  as 
a  matter  of  little  importance. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  last  leaf  of  the  original 
Avas  early  lost,  and  that  the  other  extant  endings 
Avei'e  supplied  to  take  its  place.  The  last  leaf  of  a 
MS  is  undoubtedly  the  very  one  Avhich  is  most 
likely,  after  much  use,  to  disappear.  Dr.  Salmon 
points  out  (loc.  cit.)  that  this  idea  is  based-  on  the 
supposition  that  the  original  completely  disappeared. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  lost  leaf  Avould  account  for  a 
partial  circulation  of  shorter  copies,  but  for  the 
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comijlete  disappearance  of  the  old  ending  only  if  it 
was  Mark's  own  autograph  that  lost  its  leaf  before 
any  copy  was  made  from  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  only  one  MS  of  the  Gospel  existed  in 
INlark's  lifetime,  and  that  his  autograph  was  not 
copied  till  lie  died  ;  and  if  the  leaf  fell  in  jNIark's 
lifetime  before  the  autograph  was  copied,  why  did 
not  Mark  write  another  ? 

There  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  the  kindred  sup- 
position that  the  Gospel  was  left  accidentally  un- 
tinished  at  16*.  Salmon  asks  why,  if  Mark  died 
before  completing  his  work,  the  disciple  who  gave 
the  work  to  the  world  did  not  add  a  suitable  end- 
ing, as  Tertius  added  something  to  Romans  (16--), 
and  the  presbyters  (probably)  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
( Jn  21-"')  ?  If  suitable  endings  were  added  after- 
wards, why  not  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  published  ?  And  tiiis  supposition  is  against 
the  ecclesiastical  testimony,  which  makes  Mark 
finish  his  Gospel,  and  in  some  cases  makes  him 
take  it  to  Egypt. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  met.  Perhaps  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  the  best  solution  of  them  is 
that  of  Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  who  suggests 
{Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  5)  that  the  Second  Gospel 
was  not  highly  esteemed  in  the  2nd  cent. ,  and  that 
all  copies  perished  but  one,  which  lost  its  leaf. 
We  know  that  the  Gospel  Mas  neglected  later  on 
(see  above,  §  ii. ),  chiefly  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness, and  because  it  apjiarently  adds  little  to  our 
information.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case 
early  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  circula- 
tion of  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  large  as 
that  of  the  other  Gospels.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  put  the  loss  of  the  leaf  so  late.  The 
same  state  of  things  might  well  have  existed  im- 
mediately after  St.  Mark's  death. 

The  difficulties  on  neither  side  can  be  neglected. 
But  our  verdict  must  be  given  after  weighing 
probabilities,  and  to  the  present  writer  they  seem 
overwhelmingly  to  preponderate  against  the  Markan 
authorship  of  the  last  twelve  verses,  or  even  against 
their  being  a  real  ending  of  the  Gospel  at  all.  But 
they  are,  nevertheless,  like  the  Pericopc  Adultcrce, 
an  exceedingly  ancient  and  authoritative  record  of 
the  words  and  deeds  narrated  in  them. 

vii.   Is   OUR   Second   Gospel   the   original 

WHICH     LAY      BEFORE     THE     FiRST     AND     THIRD 

Evangelists?  — Those  who  in  the  present  day 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative  usually  take 
a  different  line  from  that  taken  by  Baur  and  his 
school.  Thej'  regard  our  present  canonical  Gospel 
as  an  edited  and  augmented  form  of  the  original, 
yet  as  retaining  almost  all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  that  original.  This  hypothesis  is  much 
more  tenable  than  the  Tubingen  theory,  which 
made  all  our  Synojitic  Gospels  2nd  cent,  produc- 
tions, and  held  that  the  Mk.  known  to  Papias  was 
not  our  Mk.,  but  something  entirely  difl'erent. 
These  tAVO  hypotheses  are,  in  reality,  inconsistent, 
and  must  be  considered  separately.  [For  an  attempt 
partially  to  combine  them  see  Sanday's  Gosp.  in 
Sec.  C'oit.  V.  2,  written  in  1876,  and  not  since  re- 
printed. It  is  not  known  if  Dr.  Sanday  would 
still  maintain  the  opinions  which  he  then  held]. 

1.  Baur,  Schleiermacher,  Wendt,  Davidson, 
Renan,  and  others  substantially  agree  in  holding 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Papias  says  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  Christ's  words  and  deeds  '  accurately '  but 
'not  in  order'  (see  above,  §  ii. ).  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Mk.  of  Papias  (' Ur-Marcus') 
was  not  written  'in  order,'  but  was  a  disjointed 
collection  of  speeches  and  anecdotes  ;  and,  further, 
was  not  a  Gospel  in  our  later  sense  of  the  word, 
but  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 
Peter.     Again,   Papias   says  that   Matthew   com- 


posed the  '  oracles  '  (X67ta)  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  each  one  interpreted  them  (i]p/j.rivev(Te,  aorist — 
the  interpreting  did  not  go  on  in  Papias'  own  day) 
as  he  could.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  original  language  of  Mt.,  but  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  now  considering  is  that,  whereas 
our  present  Gospels  resemble  one  another  in  general 
plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  detail,  the  Mt.  of 
Papias  was  very  different  from  his  Mk.,  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  discourses,  the  latter  a  narra- 
tive of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ.  Renan  (Fie 
de  Jesiis,  p.  xxii)  supposes  that  Matthew  wrote  the 
discourses  and  Mark  the  anecdotes  about  Christ, 
and  that  by  assimilation  our  present  Mt.  and 
Mk.  took  their  shape,  the  former  assimilating  the 
anecdotes  and  adding  them  to  the  discourses,  the 
latter  adopting  the  rever.se  process.  A  further 
argument  on  the  same  side  has  been  drawn  from 
the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  (see  above,  §  ii. ), 
who  constantly  quotes  the  Evangelic  narrative, 
but  in  words  that  in  many  cases  differ  from  our 
canonical  Synoptics,  so  that  if  he  had  the  latter 
before  him,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  which  he  is 
quoting  ;  we  need  not  here  consider  whether  he 
used  tlie  Fourth  Gospel.  The  conclusion  which  at 
one  time  used  to  be  drawn  from  Justin's  quota- 
tions, and  from  his  mentioning  one  or  two  things 
not  found  in  the  canonical  texts,  e.er.  that  Christ 
was  born  in  a  cave,  and  that  the  Magi  came  from 
Arabia,  was  that  he  used  Gospels  different  from 
those  which  we  now  have.  Perhaps  also  we  should 
insert  under  this  head  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
long  section  in  ]Mk.  (G^^-S'-"^)  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
from  which  it  is  argued  by  some  that  Luke's  Mk. 
was  not  the  same  as  our  own.  It  is  also  argued 
that  the  records  of  the  Two  Feedings  show  that  our 
Mk.  is  a  compilation  from  two  separate  originals, 
one  of  which  narrated  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  the 
other  of  the  4000,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  an  eye-witness. 

When  we  consider  these  arguments,  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  they  assume  several  dis- 
putable points.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Papias 
meant  that  his  Mk.  was  an  unconnected  collection 
of  anecdotes  ;  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  meant 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  chronological  order 
of  Mk. ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  (§  ii.),  St.  Luke  was 
perhaps  of  the  same  ojiinion.  It  is  also  assumed  as 
obvious  that  Papias  meant  only  '  discourses '  by 
X67ta.  Certainly  that  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  its  use  in  tiie  sense  of  '  oracles,' 
i.e.  the  inspired  Scriptures,  is  quite  common  in 
early  Ciiristian  times.  In  Ro  3^  to.  \6yia  rod  Qeov 
may,  indeed,  refer  only  to  God's  sayings  (as  Sanday- 
Headlam,  in  loc. ;  see  also  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second 
Cent.  p.  155),  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to 
the  whole  of  OT.  Sanday-Headlam  remark  that 
from  the  time  of  Philo  onwards  the  word  was  used 
of  any  sacred  writing,  whether  discourse  or  narra- 
tive. Thus,  then,  we  cannot  assume  without  argu- 
ment that  Papias  meant  only  discourses  by  Xoyia. 
Eusebius  {HE  iii.  39)  tells  us  that  Pafjias'  own 
work  was  called  Aoyiwv  KvpiaKwv  e^-riyricreis  {ii.l.  i^rj- 
yyjaLs),  and  Papias  clearly  did  not  deal  only  with 
our  Lord's  sayings.  It  is  at  least  quite  possible 
that  Papias  uses  the  word  \6yta  as  equivalent  to 
our  'Gospel'  (so  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  80  n.;  Light- 
foot,  Ess.  on  Sup.  Pel.  pp.  155  n.,  171f.). _  If  so, 
the  argument  from  the  dissimilarity  of  Papias'  Mt. 
and  Mk.  breaks  down.  But  even  supposing  (as 
living  scholars  are  more  willing  to  grant  than  were 
Lightfoot  and  Westcott)  that  X67ta  in  Papias  means 
'discourses,'  his  Avords  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Matthew  wrote  sayings  onli/  ;  and  we  shall 
be  led  to  the  contrary  opinion  by  a  great  difficulty 
that  meets  the  hypothesis  in  question  at  tiie  out- 
set. There  was  iio  time  for  the  process  imagined 
by   Renan   to  take  place.     Such  a  process  would 
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take  a  very  much  longer  time  in  its  development 
than  can  by  any  possibility  be  allowed.  And  a 
fatal  ol)jection  to  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  result 
would  not  be  that  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  taken  place.  We  should  have  had  a  great 
number  of  variant  Gospels,  and  the  earlier  the 
copies  the  greater  would  have  been  the  variations. 
We  shoukl  have  had  no  certainty  as  to  which 
Gospel  could  rightly  claim  any  given  incident, 
and  there  would  have  been  in  an  aggravated  form 
the  textual  conditions  that  we  find  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Pericope  Adultcr(n,  Mhich  appears  sometimes 
in  one  Gospel  and  sometimes  in  another.  In  reality 
the  four  Gospels  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  have 
been  so  as  far  b<ack  as  we  liave  any  copies  of  them, 
the  earliest  MSS  showing  as  distinct  a  division 
between  them  as  the  later  ones  (see  Salmon,  Introcl. 
Lect.  vii. ;  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  p.  172  tt".%  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us  that  the  '  memoirs  of  the  Apostles ' 
(i.e.  the  Gospels)  were  read  at  Christian  worship  in 
his  time  [Apol.  i.  67).  .If  the  Gospels  then  read 
were  our  canonical  Gospels,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  between  Fapias  and  Justin  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion to  have  taken  place  as  is  supposed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Justin  used  the  supposed  '  original 
Matthew'  and  'original  Mark,'  there  is  not  time 
lietween  him  and  Irenseus  for  the  same  thing  to 
liave  happened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
generally  held  tliat  Justin  knew  at  least  our  Syn- 
ojitic  Gospels.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no 
other  sources  of  information,  such  as  oral  tradition, 
or  even  that  he  did  not  borrow  from  an  '  apocry- 
phal '  Gospel ;  the  '  cave '  at  Bethlehem,  for  ex- 
ample, may  well  have  come  from  some  one  or 
other  of  such  sources.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
his  quotations  from  OT  shows  that  he  varies  from 
the  true  text  in  these  quite  as  much  as  in  his 
Gospel  quotations ;  and  most  of  the  variations 
probably  arise  from  his  trusting  to  memory.  The 
difficulty  of  turning  to  a  manuscript  without 
divisions,  even  for  words,  is  so  great,  that  the 
memory  would  be  trusted  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  with  us  who  have  printed  Bibles.  And,  as 
we  should  have  conjectured,  Justin  is  much  more 
accurate  in  his  longer  quotations,  where  he  would 
be  obliged  to  refer  to  his  manuscript,  than  in  his 
shorter  ones,  wiiere  it  would  be  less  necessary  to 
do  so  (see,  further,  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Second  Cent. 
ch.  ii. ;  Salmon,  Introd.  Lect.  vi.).  Moreover,  we 
may  remark  that  an  '  original  Mark  '  could  not 
have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace  ;  we 
should  have  found  some  quotations  from  it,  or 
some  reference  to  its  being  dispossessetl  by  a  more 
modern  successor.  And  the  autoptic  argument 
(above,  §  iii.  2)  comes  in  here  with  overwhelming 
force.  Our  Mk.  could  not  have  had  its  fresh,  lifelike 
character,  its  evidence  of  first-hand  knowledge,  if 
Kenan's  idea  were  true. 

The  argument  from  the  omission  by  Luke  of  a 
Markan  section  is  inconclusive.  He  had  a  long 
section  to  introduce  (§  iii.  i  [a]  above),  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  omit  something,  to  make  room 
for  his  new  matter.  The  section  of  Mk.  is  found, 
in  the  same  order,  in  Mt.,  and  therefore,  if  this 
argument  held  good,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that,  while  Luke  used  an  'original  Mark,' 
the  First  Evangelist  used  our  present  one.  Also, 
two  incidents  in  this  section  are  referred  to  shortly 
in  Lk.,  the  seeking  of  a  sign  and  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  (Lk  ll'«--9  \2^).  The  conclusion  from 
'doublets'  is  very  insecure.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  have  been  two  Feedings. 

2.  The  hypothesis  that  our  present  Mk.  is  an 
'edited'  form  of  the  Gospel  which  was  used  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  in  reality  quite  different 
from  tliat  which  has  just  been  considered.  For  it 
suf)poses  that  our  Second  Gospel  is  very  like  the 
original,  differing  from  it  only  by  the  insertion 


of  a  few  editorial  touches,  at  the  most  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  paragraphs ;  whereas  tlie  other 
hypothesis  supposes  our  Mk.  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  original  Gospel.  Dr.  Salmon  pro- 
poses one  form  of  tlie  hypothesis  which  we  have 
now  reached  (Introd.  Lect.  ix.  s.f.).  He  suggests 
that  our  Second  Gospel  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
tlie  youngest  of  the  three  Synoptics  ;  the  oldest 
as  giving  most  nearly  the  very  words  in  which 
the  Apostolic  traditions  were  delivered,  the  young- 
est as  resjiects  the  date  when  the  independent 
traditions  were  set  in  their  present  framework. 
This  opinion  is  largely  influenced  by  his  view 
that  the  Long  Ending  is  really  Markan  (see  above, 
§  vi. ).  He  supposes  that  Mark  added,  besides  the 
first  fifteen  and  tlie  last  twelve  verses,  some  other 
slight  portions ;  and  that  the  remarks  about  un- 
belief 3^  6"-  ^^,  which  are  not  found  in  tiie  other 
Synoptics,  are  by  the  writer  of  the  Long  Ending 
(cf.  16'i-  '"f-),  i.e.  by  St.  Mark,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Petrine  Tradition.  From  an  opposite  standpoint, 
Schmiedel  (Encyr.  Bibl.  ii.  1844,  1848,  1850  f.) 
thinks  that  the  canonical  Mk.  is  a  later  edition, 
and  that  several  things  in  it  are  '  secondary '  to 
Mt.  and  Luke.  One  leading  consideration  urged 
by  him  (alsp  by  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second  Cent. 
V.  §  2,  p.  149)  is  tiiat  Mt.  and  Lk.  often  agree 
against  Mk.  ;  therefore,  unless  the  First  Evan- 
gelist knew  the  Third  Gospel,  or  the  Third 
Evangelist  the  First  (botii  of  wliich  suppositions 
are  confessedly  improbable),  they  must  have  had 
a  form  of  Mk.  which  is  not  ours.  But  this  assumes 
too  much  ;  it  supposes  that  the  First  and  Third 
Evangelists  had  no  other  source  (besides  Mk. )  than 
a  collection  of  discourses,  i.e.  that  the  '  non- 
Markan  document '  could  not  have  been  a  history 
parallel  to  Mark.  As  Schmiedel  himself  rightly 
says,  tills  assTimption  is  not  necessarily  true.  But 
if  so,  his  argument,  given  above,  has  little  weight. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mt.  and  Lk.  should  not 
have  got  their  agreements  as  against  ISIk.  from 
the  non-Markan  source.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  tiiat  tlie  latter  carefully  avoided  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Petrine  tradition  ;  and  if 
it  included  some  things  which  were  in  that  tradi- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  wiiy  Matthew  and  Luke 
should  not  sometimes  have  followed  it  in  prefer- 
ence. 

As  this  question  of  agreement  of  Mt.  and  Lk, 
against  Mk.  is  of  great  imjiortance  in  forming  a 
judgment  about  the  Second  Gospel,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  details.  As  examples,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  instances  from  the  first  few  chap- 
ters :  Mk  P  Trvev/nart  0710)=  Mt.  Lk.  vv.  07.  Kal 
irvpi  ;  pi,  Mt.  inserts  Tjyepdr]  Kai,  Lk.  dvacrraaa ; 
P"  and  2^  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different  ways) 
Idov  ;  2^  <p4povT€s,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different 
ways)  eTTt  /cXii^r/s  ;  2^-  e^yjXdev  ^/xTrpoadev  7rdj'TWJ'  =  Mt. 
Lk.  dirTjXdev  eis  tov  oIkov  avTov  ;  ih.  i^i<TTa(jdaL  =  ^it. 
f(po^7]dy)(Tav  =  Lk.  iirX-qadrfcrav  (pb^ov  ;  2"  6  olvos  dwdX- 
\in-ai,  K.T.X. ,  Mt.  inserts  ^KxeTrai,  Lk.  eKx^idrjaeraL,  and 
both  transpose  diroW.  ;  ih.  dXV  olfou  veov,  k.t.X.,  Mt. 
inserts  ^dXXovai,  Lk.  ^X-qr^ov,  but  both  come  from 
the  ^dXXei  (Mt.  ^dXXovcri)  which  had  just  preceded  ; 
31**,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  'his  brother'  (Mt.  nomina- 
tive, Lk.  accusative),  and  both  transfer  Andrew 
to  a  place  just  after  Peter  ;  3^^,  Mt.  inserts  et'Scbs 
8e  rds  evdvfx-qaeis  ainOiv,  Lk.  avrbs  de  eiSws  avruip  rd 
8iavorifxaTa  ;  4",  Mt.  Lk.  insert  7i'i2i'at  (see  above, 
§  iii.  i  (k)) ;  4^',  Mt.  Lk.  insert  Si'  Xa/Sciu'  dvdpuwos  • 
5'^  jj^aTo  TOV  inariov  avrou,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  tov  Kpaa-rri- 
80V.  The  other  chapters  give  similar  results  ;  e.f/. 
Mk  14''-',  Mt.  Lk.  insert  rts  effTLv  6  iraiaas  ae  ;  \A''", 
Mt.  and  (?)  Lk.  insert  koI  i^eXdibv  efw  iKXavaev  viKpCj-i 
(but  see  §  iii.  4  (/*)  above).  These  changes,  or  most 
of  them,  could  not,  as  Snnday  (loc.  cit.)  points  out, 
have  been  accidental.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  instances  often  quoted  of 
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sui)posed  agreement  of  Mt.-Lk.  against  j\Ik.  ;  most 
of  them  are  so  minute  and  unimportant  tliat  they 
do  not  argue  any  common  bond  between  tlie  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  except  common  sense. 

Now,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering 
suggests  that  these  inserted  plirases  were  originally 
in  Sik.,  but  were  omitted  or  altered  by  a  later 
editor.  Is  this  in  the  least  probable?  There  is 
no  reason  that  we  can  conceive  why  they  should 
have  been  omitted  or  altered.  In  some  cases  it 
is  most  improbable  that  anything  of  the  kind 
should  have  happened,  for  it  would  mean  the 
introduction  by  a  later  editor  of  harsh  or  difficult 
phrases  not  found  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  (see  §  iii.  4  {h )  above). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  non- 
Markan  source  or  sources  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  contained  narrative  as  well  as  discourses 
has  all  the  marks  of  probability,  to  put  the  matter 
at  the  lowest.  See,  for  example,  the  non-Markan 
paragraphs  collected  in  the  second  division  of 
Wright's  Synopsis,  which  contains  the  narratives 
of  the  Temptation  and  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  ; 
and  there  are  many  others.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  result  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 
Matthew  and  Luke  sometimes  follow  Mark  rather 
than  the  non  -  Markan  source ;  sometimes  one 
follows  the  one  and  the  other  the  other  ;  and  some- 
times both  follow  the  non-Markan  source.  Pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  thought  otherwise  but  for 
])resuppositions  founded  on  the  Xb-yia  sentence  of 
Papias. 

But  Schmiedel  (loc.  cit.)  finds  in  certain  passages 
indications  of  our  Mk.  being  '  secondary '  to  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  are  3^^  TravTa  d<^e^7j(rerat  tois  vloh 
tQ)v  avdpihirwv,  where  ||  Mt  IS'*^'-  has  avdpilnrois,  but 
goes  on  to  say  :  '  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.' 
The  supposition  is  that  the  editor  of  our  Mk.  did 
not  like  this  latter  phrase,  which  had  been  common 
to  Mt.  and  the  original  Mk.,  and  omitted  it,  but 
kept   the  words   '  Son   of   Man '   by  altering   the 

dv0pd)wois  of  Mt.  to  Tois  viols  TWV  dvOpdOTTUlV.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  Matthew  got  the 
additional  sentence  from  the  non-Markan  source  ; 
and  Mark's  'sons  of  men'  as  equivalent  to  'men,' 
a  common  Semitic  idiom,  is  on  a  par  with  his 
other  Aramaisms  (see  §  vi.  above).  In  7"'  occurs 
a  phrase,  '  Let  the  children  first  be  filled,'  which 
is  not  in  Mt.,  and  is  thought  by  Schmiedel  to  be 
an  insertion  in  our  Mk.,  showing  'some  aversion 
to  Jewish  particularism,'  as  toning  down  our 
Lord's  answer.  Yet  Mt  8'^  shows  much  more 
'  aversion.'  In  9^  the  phrase  'the  kingdom  of  God 
come  (^\7]\vdvi:av)  in  (with)  power  '  is  thought  to  be 
a  correction  of  'the  Son  of  man  coming  (epxo/J.evov) 
in  his  kingdom,'  Mt  16-*,  as  postponing  the 
Parousia,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  not  so 
near  as  was  at  first  believed.  Here  Luke  (9"''')  has 
'  tlie  kingdom  of  God'  simply,  which  at  least  shows 
no  i)riority  to  Mark.  It  is  nmch  more  likely  that 
'  tlie  kingdom  of  God,'  witli  or  without  the  addi- 
tion 'come  in  (with)  power,'  was  our  Lord's  own 
phrase,  and  that  Matthew,  as  is  his  wont,  gives 
the  explanation,  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  belief 
of  tiie  first  age  that  Jesus  would  return  in  the 
lifetime  of  those  '  standing  here '  (see  Sanday  in 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  635).  The  awkward  turn  of  the 
wording  in  9'-,  used  above  (§  iii.  4  (//))  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Mk.'s  priority,  Matthew  smoothing  down 
an  awkward  phrase,  is  held  by  Schmiedel  to  show 
our  Mk.'s  'secondary'  character;  he  thinks  that 
our  Mk.  lias  introduced  a  '  sense-destroying  paren- 
thesis' — surely  a  very  strange  thing  for  an  editor 
to  do,  whatever  an  original  autlior  might  have 
tlone.  In  11-^  we  find  6  irarrip  vfMuiv  6  iv  toIs  ovpavdls 
(where  ||  Mt.  has  6  tt.  v.  6  ovpdvio^),  the  only  Markan 
instance  (perhaps  11-^  of  TRis  an  interpolation)  of  an 
express  characteristic  of  Mt.,  and  it  is  thought  to 


be  an  editorial  addition.  This  argument,  however, 
would  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  Mt.,  was 
an  invention  of  the  First  Evangelist,  which  is  very 
unlikely.  It  is  true  that  the  shorter  or  Lukan 
form  shows  much  of  Luke's  style,  and  some  of  the 
dirterences  between  it  and  the  Mattliiean  form 
seem  to  be  due  to  Luke  himself  (see  Plummer  on 
Lk  IP),  the  Mattluean  form  being  probably  nearer 
the  original ;  and  Dr.  Chase  supposes  that  the 
first  Christians  adapted  the  prayer  for  liturgical 
use  {TS,  Camb.,  i.  3).  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  tiie  phrase  '  Our  Fatlier  which  art 
in  heaven '  was  first  found  in  Matthew.  From 
Mark's  account  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (12-'''-), 
where  one  messenger  is  mentioned  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  then,  '  in  a  quite  unnecessary  and  even 
disturbing  manner,'  many  others,  Schmiedel  argues 
the  priority  of  Mt.,  where  several  servants  are 
sent  on  each  occasion.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  force 
in  this.  Matthew  is  as  likely  to  have  corrected 
Mark  (if  it  be  a  correction)  as  our  Mk.  to  have  intro- 
duced a  gratuitous  inconsistency  (if  it  be  an  incon- 
sistency) under  the  influence  of  ISIatthew.  In  the 
discourse  on  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  !Man,  after 
the  account  of  the  afflictions,  Mk  13-"*  has:  'In 
those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,'  while  ||  Mt.  has  'immediately  after,' 
etc.  This  is  said  to  show  the  posteriority  of  a 
supposed  Markan  editor  who  desires  to  postpone 
the  Parousia,  as  in  the  case  of  9^  (above)  ;  but  as 
there,  so  here,  it  is  more  probable  tliat  Matthew's 
ei'i^^tos  is  an  expkanation,  and  Miirk's  ec  eKeiuais  rah 
Tjfxipais  is  our  Lord's  own  phrase,  or  nearly  so. 

Thus,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  our  Second  Gospel  should  not  be  an 
edited  form  of  the  original  document  that  lay 
before  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Schmiedel  will  hardly  convince  us  that  this  is 
the  case.  Salmon's  argument  really  depends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  last  twelve  verses  (see  above, 
§  vi. ).  If  on  other  grounds  we  believe  them  to  l)e 
by  the  writer  who  put  our  Second  Gospel  into  its 
present  shape,  then  we  may  accept  his  theory ; 
but  if  otherwise,  the  theory  falls. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
a  later  editor,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
portions  due  to  him.  We  may  put  aside  Dr. 
Salmon's  suggestion  (see  above)  of  1'"'-'  3''  6''-^-  16'"''- 
unless  we  accept  the  appendix  as  a  real  ending  to 
tiie  Gospel.  But  we  might  hold  that  several  para- 
graphs peculiar  to  Mk.  are  due  to  this  supposed 
editor ;  such  as  3''"'-  -'*•  -'  (accusation  of  madness 
by  Jesus'  friends :  though  here  we  might  equally 
hold  that  the  omission  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  due  to 
the  same  feeling  as  in  §  iii.  3  above),  A-^'"^  (the 
seed  growing  secretly),  7^'-  (explanation  about 
washings),  7*^'"'^  (the  healing  of  the  deaf  ixoyCKd'Xo's), 
8-2-26  (the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida),  U'^"-  (the 
young  man  who  fled  naked),  IS-^  (the  names  Alex- 
ander and  R\ifus).  It  might  also  be  thought  that 
the  Aramaisms  and  Latinisms  were  due  to  such 
an  editor  (but  see  above,  §§  iii.  4  (/),  (g),  v. ).  These 
are  points  which  are  peculiar  to  our  Gospel. 

But  a  consideration  which  militates  against  such 
a  large  amount  of  editing  is  that  our  Mk.  retains 
at  once  the  original  roughness  and  the  original 
freshness  of  style.  If  the  canonical  Mk.  is  later 
than  and  influenced  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  why  did  not 
its  editor  correct  the  mistakes  and  prune  the 
vulgarisms  and  roughnesses  as  did  Matthew  and 
Luke?  While,  however,  this  seems  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  any  large  amount  of  editing,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  a  later  editor  has  introduced  a  few 
phrases.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  {Hor.  Si/noj^t.  p.  110) 
suggests  the  following  as  additions  :  P  'l-rjaoO 
Xpiarov  [also  I'ioO  6foO?],  5^^  cbs  Sio-x'Xioi,  6^"  8r)vapiuiv 
otaKoaiwv,    8"'-'  Kai  rod  evayyeXLov,  9'*'  otl   Xpi(TTOu  iari 
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(but  see  above,  §  iii.  4  (/i)),  10-^  /cat  eveKev  rod  evayyeXiov, 
10^**  fj-era  5io}y/j.u)f,  14^  ewdvui  drjvapiciji'  rpiaKoalui',  14^'' 
Kai  iaai  ai  /jLaprvpiai  ovk  fjaav,  and  so  in  14°".  But 
even  this  hypothesis  is  not  necessary ;  and  on  the 
wliole  the  more  probable  solution  seems  to  be  that 
our  Second  Gospel  is  that  which  was  used  by  the 
First  and  Third  Evangelists  ;  in  fact,  that  Mark 
wrote  first  of  all  the  Four,  and  that  his  work  was 
known  to  the  others. 

Literature.— C03f.UKA'7-^A/£S :  (1)  On  St.  Mark  specially: 
those  by  Swete,  1902  (the  fullest  Commentary  in  English,  with 
text,  apparatus  criticus,  introduction,  and  notes) ;  A.  Menzies, 
(The  Earliest  Gospel).  1901;  A.  B.  Bruce,  1897;  Gould,  1896  (in 
the  International.  Critical  Commentary  series) ;  J.  Knabenbauer, 
1894 ;  P.  Schanz,  1881 ;  J.  Morison,  1873 ;  B.  Weiss,  1872 ; 
A.  Klostermann,  1867 ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  1858 ;  K.  Fritzsche, 
1830  ;  and  several  smaller  ones  on  a  popular  scale.  (2)  As  part 
of  general  Commentaries  on  the  NT,  those  by  Alford  (1st  ed. 
1849) ;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Davidson,  Cook  (in  Speaker's  Com- 
msntari/),  1878  ;  Lange  (1st  ed.  1858).  (3)  Old  Commentaries, 
by  '  Victor  of  Antioch '  (in  Cramer's  Catena-,  1840) ;  Bede  (Migne, 
A  L.),  Theophylact(Migne,  P.  G.),  EuthymiusZigabenus  (Migne, 
P.  G.),  Bruno  Astensis(Migne,  P.  L.),  RupertusTiiitiensis  (.Migne, 
P.  L.),  Thomas  Aquinas  (C'rtfena  A  urea,  authorshij)  not  certain), 
Albertus  Mairnus,  Dionysius  Carthusianus,  Faber  Stapulensis, 
Erasmus,  Maldonatus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  [For  information 
about  these,  see  Swete's  .9^  Mark,  p.  cxiv  ff.] 

Relation  of  Mk.  to  the  synoptic  problem-.  Wright's 
Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  (1st  ed.  1896,  2nd,  1903  ;  sup- 
ports the  Oral  Theory ;  the  first  edition  for  mere  purposes  of 
comparison  is  the  more  useful  as  being  simpler) ;  Huck's  S/nxipse  ; 
Rushbrooke's  Synopticon,  1880;  Wright's  Some  ST  Prahlems; 
Campbell's  First  Three  Gospels  in  Greek",  1899  (supjiorts  prior- 
ity of  Mt.  and  Lk.  over  Mk.);  F.  H.  Woods  in  Siiidia  liibliea, 
vol.  ii.  ('  Mk.  the  groundwork  of  Mt,  and  Lk.') ;  Sir  J.  Hawkins' 
Horm  Synoptical,  1899  (esp.  part  iii.);  Salmond,  art.  'Mark 
(Gospel  of)'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Schmiedel,  art.  'Gospels'  in 
Encyc.  Biblica  ;  Salmon's  Historical  Introduction  to  the  XT ; 
VVestcott,  Ca^wn  o.f  the  NT  and  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Four  Gospels  ;  J.  A.  Robinson's  Study  of  the  Gospels,  1903  ; 
A.  B.  Bruce's  The  Synoptic  Gospels ;  Vincent  Rose,  O.  P.,  Studies 
on  the  Gospels  (Eng.  tr.  1903,  by  Dr.  Rob.  Fraser);  Zahn, 
Einleit.  in  das  NT  and  Geschiehte  des  NT  Kanons ;  Burkitt, 
The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  1906. 

The  Second  Goupel  in  the  Early  Church:  J.  B.  Light- 
foot's  Essays  on  the  Work  entitled  Supernatural  lieliijion 
(collected  in  one  volume,  1889) ;  Sanday's  The  Gospels  in  the 
Second  Century,  1876 ;  Stanton's  The  Gospels  as  Historical 
Documents,  part  i.  1903  (the  rest  not  yet  published) ;  and  most 
of  the  above  works  on  '  Introduction.' 

The  E.vdings  of  the  Gospel  :  The  modern  Commentaries, 
as  above ;  Burgon's  The  Last  Twelve  I'erses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark ;  Salmon's  Introd.  Lect.  ix.  ;  Zahn's 
Einleit.  ii.  227,  and  Geschichte,  ii.  910 ff. ;  Harnack's  Bruch- 
stiicke  des  Evangeliiims  und  der  Apokalypse  des  Petrus  '^,  p.  33 
(Text.  u.  Unt.  ix.  2) ;  Westcott-Hort,  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
Notes  on  Select  Passages ;  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  NT. 

On  special  points  :  Blass's  Philology  of  the  Gospels  (ori- 
ginal language,  and  the  text) ;  Deissmahn's  Bible  Studies,  Eng. 
tr.  1901  (the  language) :  Dalnian's  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr. 
1902  (esp.  on  the  Aramaisms) ;  Westcott-Hort's  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  as  above,  and  Salmon's  Textual  Criticism  (the  Greek 
text);  Burkitt's  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe,  2  vols.  1904  (the 
Sinaitic  Syriac  text) ;  Pusey  -  Gwilliam's  Tetraeuangelium 
Sanctum,  1901  (the  Peshitta  Syriac  text) ;  also  many  articles  in 
the  Expositor  and  the  JThSt.  Of  the  latter  mav  be  "mentioned  : 
i.  278,  Burkitt  on  15^J ;  i.  '290,  Lake  on  the  text  of  Codex  'V ; 
ii.  1,  Stanton  on  pseudo-Peter  and  its  bearing  on  Justin  and 
Mk.  ;  ii.  Ill,  Burkitt  on  8^2 ;  ii.  298,  Allen  on  Aramaic  Gospels  ; 
V.  321,  Sanday  on  our  Lord's  '  silence,'  esp.  in  Mk. ;  v.  330  and 
vi.  121,  Burkitt  and  Bartlet  on  Mk.  in  the  Early  Church  ;  v.  451, 
Burkitt  on  1461 ;  v.  6'28,  Burkitt  on  '  St.  Mark'and  Divorce'  (cf. 
\.  621,  Lyttelton  on  'Divorce');  vi.  237,  Jackson  on  1040;  vi. 
563,  Chapman  on  Irenueus  and  the  date  of  Mt.  and  Mark. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 
MARKET,  MARKET-PLACE  (ayop6.).—i.  Local- 
ity and  appearance.- — The  landscape  of  Palestine 
was  characterized  by  the  number  of  its  villages 
and  the  absence  of  isolated  dwelling-houses  on 
the  cultivated  lands.  This  was  due  to  the  joint 
ownership  and  tillage  of  the  village  fields  and  to 
the  importance  of  living  togetiier  for  common 
safety.  The  Oriental  always  lived  in  tiie  midst  of 
neighbours  (Lk  lo*^-"),  and  sought  his  home  in  'a 
city  of  habitation'  (Ps  107=*").  The  Palestine 
village  had  a  path  of  communication  leading 
through  it  to  other  villages,  and  this  thoroughfare, 
or  the  widest  and  most  central  part  of  it,  became 
the  market-place.  A  few  small  shops  opened 
upon  the  roadway  representing  the  simple  village 
traffic  in  food  and  clothing,  and  the  manual  skill 


of  the  carpenter  anil  the  blacksmith.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  single  shop  of  a  kind  became  a  street, 
row,  or  enclo.sed  square  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  particular  articles,  each  being  thus 
known  as  tlie  fruit-market,  tiie  shoe-makers'  street, 
or  the  khan  of  the  silver-smiths  (Jer  37"^  Jn  5-). 

2.  Uses  and  associations. — Beside  the  fountain 
or  large  tree  of  the  market-place  to  which  the 
village  often  owed  its  name  and  choice  of  locality, 
muleteers  and  other  travellers  rested  their  baggage 
animals,  and  told  of  what  had  happened  by  the 
way.  There  tlie  elders  of  the  village  could  be  met 
with  (Ac  16'"-  -"),  and  the  children  naturally  col- 
lected and  played  where  there  was  most  to  be  seen 
and  heard  (Lk  7^-).  In  the  market-place,  daj^- 
labourers  gathered  at  dawn  from  different  quarters 
and  waited  to  be  engaged  (INlt  'h9).  Tliere  men 
met  and  greetings  were  exchanged,  a  .scale  of  dis- 
tinction being  carefully  observed,  from  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  equals  and  neighbours  up  to  the 
salutation  offered  to  those  whom  it  was  prudent 
or  becoming  to  hold  in  honour  on  account  of 
seniority,  family  connexion,  worldly  prosperity,  or 
religious  position  (Mt  23',  Lk  11^^).  On  account 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  strangers  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,  the  Pharisee  washed 
his  hands  on  returning  from  the  market,  as  he 
might  have  unavoidably  or  inadvertently  touched 
something  that  was  classified  as  defiling,  or  that 
had  itself  previously  come  into  contact  with  what 
imparted  such  ceremonial  defilement  (Mk  7"*). 

3.  In  Gentile  towns. —  Under  the  Grivco-Roman 
influences  the  market-place  of  an  Oriental  city 
became  a  broad  paved  way,  with  a  colonnade  on 
each  side  marking  off  two  side-walks  for  foot- 
passengers.  Such  was  the  agora  of  Ephesus  (Ac 
jQist  1717)^  leading  in  a  direct  line,  with  branching 
side  streets  of  the  ordinary  kind,  from  the  canal 
quay  to  tiie  amphitheatre  at  the  other  end.  The 
street  called  '  Straight'  (9^^)  in  Damascus  was  thus 
laid  out.  In  Rome,  the  Forum  was  a  similar 
localizing  of  trade  and  municipal  business. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
MARKS  OF  JESUS.— See  Stigmata. 

MARRIAGE  (I.).— 1.  Oriental  estimate  of  mar- 
riage.— Of  the  three  great  events  in  family  life 
— birth,  marriage,  and  death — that  of  marriage 
was  rendered  important  by  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration devoted  to  the  choice  of  .son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law,  to  the  settlement  of  the  custom- 
ary financial  conditions,  and  to  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  wedding  festivities.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  step  leading  to  grave  consequences, 
for,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  if  the  marriage 
should  prove  unsatisfactory,  she  would  likely 
return  to  her  former  home  discredited  and  un- 
happy, and  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  irritation 
and  injustice  between  the  families  concerned.  An 
almost  equal  anxiety  attended  the  arrival  of  the 
young  wife  to  live  with  her  husband's  parents,  and 
to  perform  her  duties  under  the  often  exacting 
superintendence  of  her  mother-in-law.  In  a  deci- 
sion thus  att'ecting  the  whole  circle  of  relatives,  it 
was  considered  natural  and  inevitable  that  both 
the  selection  of  the  individual  and  the  settlement 
of  all  financial  matters  should  be  decided  by  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  those  about  to  be  married. 
The  impulsive  self-will  of  Esau  which  showed 
itself  in  the  contempt  of  his  birthright,  led  him 
to  set  aside  the  above  tradition  by  marrying  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth  ((4n  26^-*-  ^^  27-"').  Woman 
was  not  thought  of  as  having  a  personal  existence 
at  her  own  disposal,  but  as  a  unit  in  tlie  family, 
and  under  tlie  jirotection  and  authority  of  her 
male  relatives.  In  marriage  she  was  practically 
the  purchased  possession  of  her  hu.sband,  becoming 
beulah  to  him  as  her  hdal,  or  owner  and  master. 
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2.  Betrothal. — This  was  a  binding  transaction 
declaring  the  fact  of  prospective  marriage,  and 
specifying  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  that  is,  by  those  acting  on  their  be- 
half. Altliough  in  both  families  tlie  intention  of 
marriage  might  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
parents  from  the  infancy  of  their  children,  yet  the 
formality  of  betrothal  >vas  not  proceeded  with 
until  marriage  could  be  regarded  as  a  possibility 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  un- 
desirable to  make  gifts  or  pay  an  instalment  in 
a  comjiact  that  might  never  be  implemented  by 
marriage,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally 
undesira,ble  to  dedicate  a  daughter  to  one  who 
might  not  live  to  undertake  her  support,  and  thus 
cause  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  During  a 
prolonged  interval  the  man  might  move  to  another 
part  of  tiie  land  or  fail  to  carry  out  the  betrothal 
stipulations,  and  then  the  intended  bride  would 
require  to  get  a  writing  of  divorce  or  sejiaration 
before  she  could  be  betrothed  or  married  to 
another.  While  the  act  of  betrothal  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Avitnesses  and  the  assemblage  of  friends 
had  the  importance  of  a  ceremonial  function,  yet 
the  spirit  of  bargaining  was  generally  so  keenly 
aroused,  and  the  process  of  compromise  so  pro- 
tracted and  complex,  that  the  situation  scarcely 
admitted  of  immediate  marriage  rejoicings.  Be- 
sides, it  frequently  happened  that  an  interval  of 
time  was  needed  in  order  that  the  bridegroom 
might  render  the  stipulated  service,  or  acquire  the 
sum  of  money  agreed  upon  as  the  present  to  be 
given  to  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  bride. 
Thus  there  was  usually  an  interval  of  a  year  or 
two,  or  it  might  be  of  several  years,  betAveen  the 
betrothal  and  tlie  celebration  of  marriage. 

3.  Ceremony  of  marriage. — As  a  welcome  sequel 
following  in  due  time  upon  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  tlie  marriage  portion  and  similar 
matters,  the  wedding  itself  was  always  an  occasion 
of  joyful  festivity  and  congratulation,  (a)  Place. 
— While  in  ancient  times  tlie  marriage  doubtless 
took  place  occasionally  in  the  home  of  the  bride, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom  came  to  claim 
one  who  had  become  his  by  the  fulfilment  of 
assigned  conditions,  and  further,  the  widespread 
tradition  of  forcible  opposition  to  her  removal 
from  her  people,  jjoint  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
marriage  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  parents. 
Thither  the  bride  was  conducted  by  a  company  of 
friends,  carrying  also  her  jjersonal  outfit  and  house- 
hold belongings.  If  her  peojile  were  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  she  Avas  merely  passing  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  she  would  be  already  in  her  bridal 
dress  and  seated  upon  a  led  horse  or  mule,  Avhile 
in  front  of  the  procession  young  men  and  maidens 
individually  engaged  in  sword-play  and  dancing. 
In  the  larger  villages,  such  as  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, tlie  robing  of  the  bride  Avas  more  elaborate, 
and  Avas  carried  out  by  the  help  of  Avomen  after  her 
arrival  at  the  ucav  home.  On  that  day,  the  bride- 
groom, instead  of  folloAving  the  jirimitive  custom 
of  going  to  claim  his  bride  or  to  meet  her  proces- 
sion on  the  Avay,  remained  absent  from  the  house 
Avith  his  relatives  or  friends  until  all  preparations 
had  been  fully  made. 

{/;)  Time. — The  marriage  generally  took  place  in 
the  evening,  so  that  those  coming  from  a  distance 
niight  not  fail  to  arrive,  and  those  Avho  Avere  occu- 
pied during  the  day  might  have  liberty  to  attend. 
Dui'ing  the  evening,  as  he  sat  among  his  fi'iends, 
the  bridegroom,  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
as  the  chief  person  concerned,  signified  his  desire  to 
move  homeAvards.  Upon  this  the  Avedding  proces- 
sion Avas  formed.  Lanterns  and  torches  A\'ere  lit  to 
guide  him  and  his  companions  through  the  dark, 
silent  streets.  Those  Avho  Avere  Avaiting  to  see  tlie 
procession  pass  raised  the  peculiar  Oriental  cry  of 


marriage  festivity,  and  thus,  as  the  cry  was  taken 
np,  the  fact  of  his  approacii  Avas  knoAvn  along  the 
path  in  front  of  him  up  to  the  house  in  Avhich  the 
bride  and  her  attendants  Avere  Avaiting.  OAving  to 
tlie  stillness  of  the  air  and  the  sIoav  pace  of  the 
illuminated  procession,  the  cry  might  be  heard 
half  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom. 
Then  those  Avho  had  merely  come  to  do  honour  by 
joining  in  the  procession  returned  to  their  houses, 
and  tlie  relatives  and  invited  guests  passed  in  to  the 
Avedding  ceremony  and  festivity.  These  rejoicings 
Avere  maintained  for  several  days  or  even  a  Aveek, 
according  t  o  the  avoi  Idly  circumstances  of  the  family. 

Many  of  these  marriage  customs  are  alluded  to 
1)3'  Christ  in  His  teaching,  as  the  subject  Avas 
familiar  to  His  hearers,  and  any  parabolic  lessons 
deduced  from  it  Avould  be  easily  understood. 
Thus  the  bridegroom  could  excuse  himself  for  not 
attending  the  Avedding  of  another,  seeing  that  his 
OAvn  invited  guests  Avere  returning  to  pay  visits 
of  congratulation  and  good-Avill,  and  Avould  feel 
ofiended  if  they  found  liiiii  absent  (Lk  14-").  It 
Avas  a  i)rivilege  and  honour  to  the  guest  to  be 
invited  to  the  Avedding  feast,  and  an  atfront  to 
those  Avho  invited  him  if  he  failed  to  attend  (Mt 
223.9).  j^  ^ya,s  late  Avhen  the  Avedding  guest 
returned  to  his  own  house  (Lk  12'^'').  It  Avas  for 
the  bridegroom  to  tarry  until  he  Avas  pleased  to 
appoint  the  hour  of  his  coming  (Mt  2i*'^  25"-  '^). 
The  reference  to  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
Avith  the  Flood  at  the  door,  exemplihed  that  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind  with  Avorldly  interests  and 
ambitions  by  Avhich  men  forget  the  transitoriness 
of  life  and  the  precariousness  of  its  possessions. 
One  of  the  marks  of  the  ncAv  Kingdom  Avas  to  be 
its  poAver  of  carrying  disruption  into  the  closest 
and  strongest  family  relationships  at  the  call  of 
loyalty  to  its  larger  and  higher  citizensiiip  (10^^"^^ 
j248-«).  With  such  a  background  of  tradition  and 
custom  Christ  gave  to  marriage  the  support  of  His 
OAvn  presence,  and  spoke  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
temporary  nature  (Jn  2-,  Mt  19^""  22^°).  In  the 
Epistles  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  conception  of 
marriage  preA'alent  among  the  JeAvs  Avas  gravely 
endangered  by  the  inherited  views  still  familiar  to 
the  mind,  though  condemned  by  the  conscience,  in 
the  Gentile  membershiii  of  the  Church  (1  Co  7). 
The  marriage  relationship  Avas  used  to  typify  the 
intimate  Aital  affinity  betAveen  Christ  and  the 
Church  (Eph  5'-^'^).  In  Rev  21-  the  comparison  of 
the  NeAV  Jerusalem  to  an  Oriental  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  appi'opriately  sets  forth  the  pro- 
tracted development  and  perfected  beauty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  bridegroom's  friend  (Jn  3^)  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  '  the  children  of  the  bride-cham- 
ber' (jNIt  9'^),  Avho  Avere  simply  the  invited  guests. 
In  Judaea  there  Avere  tAvo  such  '  friends,'  one  acting 
for  the  bridegroom,  the  other  for  the  bride.  They 
conducted  all  the  preliminary  inquiries,  made  the 
bargains  as  to  doAvry,  etc.,  arranged  the  betrothal, 
and  finally  led  the  betrothed  couple  to  the  bride- 
chamber.  They  Avere  responsible  for  the  legality 
of  the  Avhole  proceedings,  and  Avere  guarantors  of 
the  bride's  virgin  chastity.  The  bridegroom's 
voice,  in  converse  Avitli  the  bride,  assured  them 
lileasantly  tliat  tlieir  Avork  had  been  successful. 
The  discharge  of  tlie  '  friend's '  functions  Avas  liable 
to  gross  abuses  (see  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth). 
There  Avas  no  corresponding  functionary  in  Galilee, 
and  so  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  the  account  of 
the  marriage  at  Cana.  Similar  offices  are  dis- 
charged by  the  friends  of  Avould-be  bridegrooms  in 
Palestine  to-daj'.  An  ardent  suitor  once  sent  to  the 
present  Avriter  a  sum  of  £40,  Avith  the  request  that 
it  be  given  to  a  friend,  on  condition  that  he  should 
secure  the  goodAvill  of  a  certain  maiden,  and  the 
consent  of  her  parents  to  his  suit. 
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The  bride-chamber  is  probably  =  Heb.  heeler, '  the 
nuptial  chamber'  (Jg  15'),  in  which  stood  the 
Ititppah,  the  bridal  'bed  with  a  canopy'  (Jl  2'®; 
Gesenius,  t>.i\).  In  all  the  lands  of  their  dispersion 
the  Jews  still  apply  this  name,  huppah,  to  the  richly 
embroidered  canopy  under  which  the  contracting 
parties  stand  during  the  marriage  ceremony. 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  W.  Ewing. 

MARRIAGE  (II.).— Jesus  does  not  treat  of  the 
family  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist,  but 
from  that  of  the  teacher  of  religion  and  morals. 
The  high  estimate  which  He  places  upon  it  is  to  be 
seen,  not  alone  in  His  regard  for  His  mother,  but 
more  particularly  from  His  use  of  the  institution  as 
His  most  characteristic  analogy  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  As  far  as  the  condition  of  its  future  members 
in  the  present  evil  age  is  concerned,  He  describes 
the  Kingdom  as  a  social  order  in  wluch  the  rela- 
tionship of  men  to  God  is  analogous  to  that  of  sons 
to  a  father  ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  there- 
fore, is  like  that  existing  between  brothers.  Jesus 
also  frequently  uses  figures  drawn  from  marriage 
customs  to  illustrate  His  teaching  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  see  in  this  use  of  the  paternal  and  filial  relations 
a  survival  of  that  primitive  religious  concept  which 
made  members  of  a  clan  the  sons  of  its  gods.  The 
usage  of  Jesus  contains  no  reflexion  of  such  a  primi- 
tive thought,  but  rather  springs  from  His  high 
appreciation  of  marriage  as  it  existed  in  the  con- 
ventionalized civilization  of  the  Jews  of  His  day. 

1,  As  an  institution  Jesus  regards  marriage  as 
essentialli/  phi/sical,  and  intended  only  for  the  pre- 
sent age.  Those  who  were  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  eschatological  Kingdom  would  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  would  be  possessed 
of  the  non-physical  body  in  the  resurrection  (Mt 
22^a-3o  jy[i^.  i^is-as^  l],  20*-=*^).  His  teaching  at  this 
point  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  view  that  im- 
mortality is  to  be  without  personal  relations,  but 
is  rather  a  relegation  of  physical  relations  to 
jihysical  conditions. 

The  Sadducees,  in  their  query  which  gave  rise  to 
this  teaching  of  Jesus,  raised  the  question  of  the 
levirate  marriage.  Jesus'  answer  does  not  touch 
upon  that  peculiar  institution,  but  deals  rather 
with  the  nature  of  marriage  itself.  He  was  no 
social  reformer.  In  all  the  records  of  His  teaching 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  He  gave  to  mar- 
riage any  new  social  content  or  custom.  Like  His 
Apostles  after  Him,  Jesus  accepted  marriage  as  an 
existing  institution  which  gave  rise  to  practical 
moral  questions.  His  use  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  (cf.  Mt  22-''"-,  Jn  2i*'-)  was  for  the  jnirpose  of 
illustration  rather  than  in  the  way  of  either 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  follows  that  Jesus  did 
not  look  upon  marriage  as  psychical  or  spiritual. 
Such  transcendental  teaching  is  foreign  to  the 
practical  temper  of  Christianity.  In  its  place  is 
the  assumption  that  the  family,  like  all  other  mem- 
bers of  social  life,  comes  within  the  region  of  the 
great  commandment  of  love.  Jesus  assumes  that 
the  father  loves  the  child,  and  that  brothers  love 
each  other.  Farther  than  this  His  discussions  do 
not  go,  but  the  inference  is  imperative  that  the  re- 
lations between  husband  and  wife  fall  within  the 
great  teaching  of  Mt  S**"^  quite  as  truly  as  other 
social  relations  of  individuals.  If  quarrelsome 
brothers  are  to  be  i-econciled,  most  assuredly  should 
there  be  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Marriage  as  a  social  institution  Jesus  regards 
as  of  Divine  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  facts  of 
humanity,  established  by  God  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Mt  19^-  \  Mk  lO^-S).  Jesus  grants  that 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  social  development 
Moses  modified  the  institution  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting and  regulating  divorce  ;  Imt  such  modifica- 
tion Jesus  evidently  regarded  as  out  of  harmony 


with  the  institution.  According  to  the  original 
Divine  purjiose,  man  and  wife  were  no  longer  two 
persons  but  one  flesh.  That  is,  marriage  was  to 
be  monogamous.  Any  form  of  polygamy  is  thus 
excluded  from  His  ideal. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus  in  His  quotation  of  Gn  22-t  does 
not  follow  the  Heb.  reading,  in  which  oi  hvo  of  the  LXX  has  no 
equivalent.  Polygamy  is  not  excluded  by  the  Hebrew,  but  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  LXX  statement,  and  even  more 
so  with  the  inference  drawn  from  the  passage  by  Jesus.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  must  approach  the  subject  of 
divorce.    (See  Divorce). 

3.  Jesus,  however,  docs  not  make  marr'iage  a 
suj^reme  good.  Rather  is  it  one  of  those  great 
goods  of  an  imperfect  age  which  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  supreme  good  of  sharing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  eternal  life.  Yet  at  no  jioint 
is  the  sanity  of  His  teaching  more  in  evidence  than 
here.  He  Himself  was  unmarried,  but  He  never 
counsels  celibacy.  He  does  not  even  take  the 
mediating  position  of  St.  Paul  (I  Co  77- 29. 32-40)_  j^ 
this  particular,  as  in  so  many  others.  He  is  in  such 
opposition  to  the  Essenes  of  His  day  as  quite  to 
overbalance  any  of  those  superficial  resemblances 
which  have  been  discovered  between  His  teaching 
and  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  that  sect.  At  the  same 
time,  just  because  marriage,  though  a  good,  is  one 
wldch  must  pass  with  the  present  age.  He  teaches 
that  in  some  cases  it  must  be  avoided.  Mt  19^^ 
speaks  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  i.e.  who, 
because  of  exceptional  circumstances,  have  liecome 
celibates.  In  certain  other  expressions  He  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  necessity  for  some  among 
His  followers  to  leave  their  families  in  the  interests 
of  a  devotion  to  His  cause  (Mt  18^5,  Lk  W^).  These 
sayings,  however,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  in 
any  way  a  inohibition  of  marriage,  or  as  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  unmarried  state  to  a  plane  superior  to 
that  of  marriage.  To  draw  such  an  inference  is  to 
misinterpret  the  entire  tendency  of  His  teaching, 
and  to  elevate  into  a  controlling  position  His  recog- 
nition of  exceptional  and  particularly  ditticult 
situations  in  which  one  is  compelled  to  practise  a 
supreme  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  remain  loyal  to  a 
supreme  ideal.  The  sayings  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  those  others  in  which  Jesus 
concedes  the  fact  that  the  family  circle  is  not  proof 
against  evil  influences  —  sayings  which  aroused 
hostility    against    His    followers    (Mt    Id^^"-,    Lk 

J  249-53 \ 

The  Early  Church  under  the  influence  of  extra-Christian  ideals 
moved  along  the  line  suggested  by  St.  Paul  towards  the  approval 
of  the  highest  state  of  celibacy.  Rev  14*  gives  the  highest 
honours  to  those  men  who  have  not  been  married.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  9.  C3)  refers  to  the  unauthentic  saying 
of  Jesus  preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  '  I  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  female.'  Similarly  Clement  (ib.  16) 
reports  Jesus  as  having  said,  '  Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which 
hath  bitterness  (i.e.  maternity)  eat  not.' 

A  consideration  of  this  teaching  of  Jesus  leads 
naturally,  therefore,  to  the  genuinely  Christian  con- 
ception of  marriage  as  a  relationship  which,  though 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  limited  to  the  phy- 
sical mode  of  existence,  is  yet  sacred.  The  ascetic 
ideal  is  thus  utterly  lacking  here  as  in  all  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  its  place  is  to  be  found 
all  that  is  normal  in  the  so-called  Greek  ideal  of 
life,  together  with  the  ennobling  Christian  ideal 
of  love.  See,  further,  Adultery,  Celibacy, 
Divorce. 

Literature.  —  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ; 
Mathews,  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ch.  iv.  ;  Peabody,  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Social  Question,  ch.  iii.  ;  M.  J.  Savage,  Jesus 
and  Mod.  Life,  p.  162  ;  W.  Cunningham,  The  Path  towards 
Knowledge,  p.  1 ;  cf.  also  the  standard  treatises  on  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  SHAILER   MATHEWS. 

MARTHA  (of  Bethany,  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
Mary).  —  The  name  (Nn-i?  'mistress'  or  'lady'), 
though  unique  in  the  Scriptures,  is  common  in  the 
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Talmud.*  She  appears  in  the  Gospel  -  story  on 
three  occasions:  (1)  when  she  entertained  Jesus 
on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  season  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lk  lO^^""*'-')  ;  (2)  when  Lazarus 
died  and  was  revived  by  Jesus  (Jn  Ip-^'*) ;  and 
(3)  when  Jesus,  on  His  way  to  the  Passover  from 
His  retreat  at  Ephraim  (Jn  IP"*),  was  honoured 
with  a  public  entertainment  at  Bethany  in  the 
house  of  a  leading  man  named  Simon  the  Leper 
(Jn  121"  =  Mt  2G«-"  =  Mk  14^-«).  Being  a  notable 
liousewife,  Martha  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banquet.     See  ANOINTING,  L  2. 

The  idea  that  the  scene  of  this  entertainment  was  Martha's 
house  has  given  rise  to  the  unfortunate  surmise  that  Martha 
was  a  widow,  Simon  the  Leper  being  her  deceased  husband. 
On  the  supposition  that  Kvp,x  in  2  Jn  i-  5  is  a  proper  name,  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Martlia,  'lady'  (Vohnar),  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  St.  John's  2nd  Epistle  is  addressed  to  our  Martha. 
This  is  ingenious  but  untenable,  since  (1)  'the  elect  Kyria' 
would  be,  notixXmryi  Ki//)/«  (v.l),  but  Kupix  TyiixXix.ryi  (cf.  3Jnl); 
(2)  the  Epistle  is  probably  addressed  metaphorically'  to  a  church 
and  not  to  an  individual. 

Martha  and  Mary  exhibit  a  peculiarity  fre- 
quently observable  in  families.  They  were,  like 
the  brothers  Jacob  and  Esau,  utterly  diverse  in 
disposition  and  temperament.  While  Mary  was 
impassioned  and  imaginative,  Martha  was  un- 
emotional and  practical.  +  When  Jesus  visited  her 
house  at  the  season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  He 
found  her  busy  preparing  the  festal  cheer  (see  MARY, 
No.  3).  His  arrival  redoubled  her  housewifely 
solicitude,  and  it  angered  her  when  she  saw  her 
sister  seated  at  His  feet  and  listening  to  His  dis- 
course, leaving  to  her  unaided  hands  the  offices  of 
hospitality.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  in 
tardy  response  to  the  sisters'  appeal,  '  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,'  Mary  was  in  the 
darkened  home  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  Martha 
iiad  repressed  lier  emotion,  and,  when  word  was 
brought  her  that  Jesus  had  been  sighted  making 
His  toilsome  approach  by  the  Ascent  of  Blood,  the 
steep  and  robber-haunted  road  up  the  eastern  slope 
of  Olivet,  she  went  out  and  met  Him  ere  He 
entered  the  village.  She  greeted  Him  calmly,  not 
without  upbraiding  for  His  delay  ;  and  when  He 
assured  her  that  her  brother  would  rise  again,  she 
took  His  words  in  her  matter-of-fact  way  as  a 
reference  to  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  at  the  last  day,  seeing  in 
them  merely  a  commonplace  of  pious  consolation. 
Very  different  was  her  sister's  behaviour.  When 
Martha  returned  home  and  told  her  that  the 
Master  had  arrived  and  was  calling  for  her,  she 
sprang  up  and  ran  to  Him,  and,  in  a  passion  of 
love  and  sorrow,  flung  herself  .at  His  feet. 

It  were,  however,  unjust  to  disparage  Martha. 
She  was  of  a  practical  turn,  but  she  was  very  far 
from  stupid.  She  was  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  as  a  mother  to  her  unworldly  sister.  There 
was  evidently  a  close  sympathy  between  tliem. 
During  the  dark  days  which  succeeded  their 
brother's  death,  they  had  been  each  other's  com- 
forters and  had  unbosomed  their  grief  one  to  the 
other.  Their  constant  plaint  had  been,  'Had  the 
Lord  been  here,  our  brother  had  not  died  ' ;  and 
this  was  the  cry  of  each  in  turn  when  they  met 
Jesus  (Jn  IP'-^^).  Martha  was  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  but  a  great  tenderness  was  concealed 
beneath  lier  unemotional  exterior.  She  wept  less 
than  Mary,  but  she  mourned  as  deeply.  Nor  was 
she  lacking  in  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus.  Her 
impatience  of  Mary's  inactivity  amid  the  bustle  of 
preparing  the  meal  Avas  due  less  to  resentment  at 
being  left  alone  to  serve,  than  to  anxiety  tliat 
notliing  should  be  wanting  for  the  comfort  of  the 
dear  Master.     And  she  believed  in  His  power  to 

*  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  111. 
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help  even  when  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four  days 
(Jn  11-2).  She  lacked  some  qualities  whicli  Mary 
possessed,  but  siie  had  otliers  of  her  own,  and  Jesus 
appreciated  the  excellence  O'  her  character.  He 
loved  Martha  no  less  than  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
(v.^). 

It  is  no  slight  attestation  of  the  historicity  of  the  Lukan  and 
Johannine  narratives  of  the  family  of  Bethany  that  they  faith- 
fully accord  in  their  delineations  of  the  two  sisters.  On  the 
pages  of  St.  John  each  sustains  the  character  which  she  exhibits 
in  the  little  scene  so  exquisitely  depicted  by  St.  Luke.  Here 
are  no  imaginary  pictures,  but  portraitures  of  real  personages. 

St.  John  says  that  the  village  where  Martha  and  her  sister 
dwelt  was  Bethany  ;  but  St.  Luke  does  not  name  it,  and  he  has 
been  charged  with  placing  the  incident  of  the  meal  in  Martha's 
house  in  Galilee.  This  idea,  however,  arises  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  his  literary  method.  Like  the  other  Synoptists,  St.  Luke 
was  not  an  original  author  but  an  editor  of  the  Evangelic 
Tradition,  and  his  aim  was  not  chronological  accuracy  but  the 
exhibition  of  Jesus.  He  sifted  the  ample  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  arranged  his  selections  topically  rather  than  historic- 
ally. Thus  at  9-*9-  3",  recounting  what  befell  in  Galilee,  he 
records  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  His  disciples'  mistaken  zeal  ;  then, 
finding  another  incident  which  teaches  a  like  lesson  (vv. 51-56), 
he  inserts  it  in  this  connexion,  though  it  belongs  to  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  v. 51).  Having  begun  this  section  of 
the  Tradition,  he  continues  it,  giving  various  other  incidents  of 
the  journey,  down  to  the  close  of  ch.  12.  Then  he  returns  to 
what  befell  in  Galilee,  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  Journey 
to  Jerusalem  at  17ii.  DAVID  SMITH. 

MARY. — 1.  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Little 
and  Joses,  one  of  the  women  who  followed  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  stood  beside  the  cross,  watched  the 
burial,  and  visited  the  sepulchre  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion morning  (Mt  2755-««  =  Mk  15^«-«,  Mt27»i  =  Mk 
15•*^  Mk  161  =  Mt  281  =  Lk  24'").  From  Jn  IQ"^  it 
appears  that  she  was  wife  to  Clopas.  This  name 
is  (iistinct  from  Cleopas  (Lk  24'^),  and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Alphseus,  both  representing  -s'^'n. 
Cf.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  256.  WH  write 
'AXjiatos  (see  NT,  vol.  ii.  §  408).  H  this  identifica- 
tion be  allowed,  then  (1)  James  the  Little  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  10^= Mk  .3i«  =  Lk  \&^) ; 
(2)  he  was  perhaps  brother  to  Levi  (INLatthew),  the 
son  of  Alphseus.  The  latter  inference  is  favoured 
by  (a)  the  v.l.  'Ukio^ov  for  Aeveiv  in  Mk  2^* ;  (b)  the 
tradition  that  James,  like  Matthew,  had  been 
a  tax-gatherer  (Chrysost.  in  Matth.  xxxiii.  :  8vo 
TeKwvai,  Mar^atos  KaV  \dKwpos  ;  Euth.  Zig.  :  Mar^atos 
5e  Kal  laKoi/Sos  6  rod  'AX^aiov,  reXtorai).  See  a,rtt. 
ALPHii;us  and  Clopas. 

Hegesippus  (in  Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  32,  iv.  22)  mentions  a  Clopas 
who  was  brother  to  Joseph,  our  Lord's  foster-father  ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  identical  with  this  Clopas.  Jerome, 
in  support  of  his  theory  of  '  the  Brethren  of  Jesus,'  construes 

Mxpixfj.  Yi  TOU  KXaiToi  in  Jn  1925  as  in  opposition  to  ri   ahikfy,  ry,; 

lu.yiTp6s  xIto'C,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the  women  by  the 
Cross  to  three,  and  making  '  Mary  the  [wife]  of  Clopas '  the 
Virgin's  sister.  See  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Gal.  p.  255  ff.  But  (1)  it  is 
improbable  that  two  sisters  bore  the  same  name,  and  (2)  '  the 
sister  of  his  mother '  was  apparently  Salome,  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  (cf.  Mk  15«  =  Mt  2756). 

2.  Mary  Magdalene.— She  is  first  mentioned  (Lk 
8-)  as  one  of  a  company  of  women  who  attended 
Jesus  on  His  second  mission  through  Galilee  in 
the  course  of  the  second  year  of  His  ministry. 
She  is  distinguished  by  two  significant  epithets  : 
(1)  'the  Magdalene,'  i.e.  the  woman  of  Magdala 
(Mejdel),  a  town  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  some  3 
miles  from  Capernaum,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret.  The  modern  Mejtlel  is  a 
miserable  village,  but  the  ancient  Magdala  was  a 
wealthy  place,  one  of  three  cities,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  whose  tribute  had  to  be  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Lightfoot  on  Jn  12^). 
It  had,  however,  an  evil  reputation,  and  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  same  autliority,  for 
harlotry,  so  that  '  Mary  tiie  Magdalene '  might  be 
equivalent  to  'Mary  the  harlot' (cf.  'Corinthian 
Lais ').  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  many 
regard  this  as  very  precarious. 

(2)  '  From  whom  seven  demons  had  gone  forth.' 
In   Jewish   parlance,   immorality  was  a   form   of 
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demonic  possession,*  and,  just  as  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  tSjjirit  is  called  '  sevenfold,'  f  so  sevenfold 
possession  might  signify  complete  abandonment 
to  the  dominion  of  unclean  jmssion.  Cf.  Mt  12^° 
=  Lk  11'-".  It  is  possible  that  Mary  had  been  a 
harlot,  that  Jesus  had  rescued  her  from  her  life  of 
shame,  and  that  she  followed  Him  out  of  gratitude. 
She  was  one  of  the  devoted  women  who  stood  by 
the  cross  (Jn  lO'-^,  Mt  27^6= Mk  15^o)^  watched  His 
burial  (Mt  27^'  =  Mk  15^"),  and  came  on  the  Resur- 
rection morning  to  the  sepulchre  ( Jn  20^  =  ]Mt  28^ 
=  Mk  161  =  Lk  2410).  Finding  it  empty,  she  waited 
beside  it  Aveeping,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
first  vision  of  the  risen  Lord  (Jn  20"'^^,  cf.  Mt 
289- 10). 

3.  Mary  of  Bethany. — She  is  first  introduced  by 
St.  Luke  (lU-^^"^-),  who  tells  how  Jesus,  probably  on 
His  way  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ( Jn  l'-- '")  in 
the  third  year  of  His  mini.stry,  reached  '  a  certain 
village,'  and  was  hospitably  received  by  '  a  certain 
woman  by  name  Martha,'  who  had  a  sister  called 
Mary.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  season  of 
feasting  and  friendship.  '  They  ate  the  fat  and 
drank  the  sweet,  and  sent  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  and  made  great 
mirth'  (Ex  23i«,  Lv  23^3-44^  ^^  29i--3s,  Neh  S^-'^^). 
Martha,  a  good  housewife,  was  busy  making 
ready  the  festal  cheer ;  but  Mary,  oblivious  of  all 
save  the  Lord's  presence,  seated  herself,  in  the 
posture  of  a  disciple  (cf.  Ac  22^),  at  His  feet  and 
listened  to  His  discourse.  Martha,  '  distracted 
about  much  service,' interposed  :  '  Lord,  dost  thou 
not  care  that  my  sister  left  me  alone  to  serve  ?  Tell 
her  then  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand.'  '  Martiia, 
iSIartha,'  He  answered,  gently  protesting  against 
the  sumptuousness  of  His  hostess's  preparations, 
'  thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  a  few  are  all  we  need  ;  or  rather,'  He  added, 
'only  one  thing; J  for  it  is  the  good  "portion" 
that  ]Mary  chose,  one  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.'  At  that  season,  when  tliey  were 
all  feasting  and  sending  'portions,'  Mary  was 
thinking  not  of  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  of 
that  which  endureth  unto  eternal  life. 

St.  Luke  does  not  name  the  village  where  Martha 
and  Mary  dwelt.  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  was 
Bethany,  and  that  they  had  a  brother  named 
Lazarus  (Jn  IP^*").  Some  months  later,  when 
Jesus  was  at  the  other  Bethany  beyond  Jordan, 
whither  He  had  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  rulers  (Jn  10^'^ ;  cf.  1^  RV),  Lazarus 
fell  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  Jesus  word.  For  two 
days  after  He  heard  the  news  He  remained  where 
He  was,  and  only  when  Lazarus  died  did  He  set 
out.  His  approach  was  reported  to  Martha,  ap- 
parently the  elder  sister  and  mistress  of  the  hoase  ; 
and  she  went  to  meet  Him  and  sorrowfully  up- 
braided Him  :  '  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died.'  Assured  of  His  sympathy 
and  help,  she  returned  home  and,  finding  her  sisteV 
among  the  mourners,  whispered  to  her  that  the 
Teacher  liad  come.  Mary  arose,  and,  hurrying  to 
Him,  fell  at  His  feet,  crying  in  the  very  words 
which  Martha  had  used,  the  words  which  had  been 
on  their  lips  all  those  sorrowful  days :  '  Lord, 
hadst  thou  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.' 
Cf.  art.  ]NL\RTHA. 

Mary  appears  a  third  time  six  days  before  the 
Passover,  when  Jesus  was  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany,  and  she  came  in 
during  the  feast  and  anointed  His  feet  (Jn  12i-" ; 
cf.  Mt  266-13  =  Mk  143-9).     See  Anointing,  I.  2. 

*  Lightfoot  on  Lk  82.    Cf.  Jer.  Vit.  Hil.  Erem.  :  a  virgo  Dei 
at  Majumas  possessed  by  amoris  dcemon. 
t  Cf.  Orl.  Clun.  Hymn,  de  S.  Mar.  Magdal.  : 
'  Qui  septem  purgat  vitia 
Per  septiformem  gratiam.' 
X  XBL,  WH  oXiyu^  5s  ifl-r/v  ^peioc  vi  Ivos, 


Literature. — Li^htfoot,  Hor.  Ueb.  ii.  pp.  23,  388,  652  ;  Heng- 
stenb.  on  Jn  lli-i'' ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  281-286  ; 
artt.  '  Mary  '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  Eneyc.  Bibl. 

David  Smith. 
MARY,  THE  VIRGIN.— Historical  data  for  the 
life  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  are  astonishingly 
meagre.  Legendary  matter  there  is  in  abundance, 
with  regard  to  her  life  both  before  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  after  the  Ascension,  but  this  art.  will 
not  touch  on  this  except  incidentally. 

1.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  born,  we  may  suppose, 
at  Nazareth.  Tradition  names  Jerusalem  (Cuinet, 
Syrie,  Liban,  ft  Palestine,  p.  523),  but  this  is  quite 
untrustworthy.  Her  parents,  according  to  a  not 
improbable  tradition,  were  Joachim  and  Anna 
(Protev.  Jacob. ).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  Joseph,  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  to  the  family  of  David  (Lk  P-  es, 
Ro  P,  2  Ti  2s,  He  7"),  although  it  is  almost  certain, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  give, 
not  her  genealogy,  but  Joseph's. 

The  statement  of  the  Test.  XII.  Pair.  (Simeon  vii.),  wliich 
makes  Mary  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  is  clearly  an  erroneous 
inference  from  the  relationship  between  her  and  Elisabeth  (of. 
Plummer  on  Lk  127.  36).  gyi-  sin  reads,  Lk  2^,  '  because  they  were 
both  of  the  house  of  David.' 

Only  one  member  of  her  immediate  family  is 
alluded  to  in  the  NT,  viz.  her  sister  (Jn  19^'*). 
This  sister  of  the  Virgin  was  most  probably  Salome, 
wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  and  John. 
We  know  from  the  other  Gospels  (Mt  27^,  Mk  15^") 
that  Salome  was  i)resent  at  the  Crucifixion,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  St.  John's  manner  to 
allude  thus  to  his  own  mother  without  mentioning 
her  name.  The  other  opinion,  that  this  sister  was 
Mary  'of  Clopas,'  would  (cf.  Westcott,  i7i  loc,  also 
Mayor,  St.  James,  jip.  xix-xx)  '  involve  the  most 
unlikely  supposition  that  two  sisters  bore  the  same 
name.'  The  family  of  the  Virgin  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  Elisabeth  (rj  avyyevLs  aov,  Lk  P"), 
but  what  the  degree  of  relationship  was  cannot  be 
known.  According  to  a  theory  brought  forward 
in  connexion  with  the  harmonizing  of  the  two 
genealogies  of  our  Lord,  Mary  was  a  cousin  of 
Joseph  her  husband  (art.  '  Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ '  in  Smith's  DB),  but  such  a  theory  has 
little  to  recommend  it.  That  her  family  was  but 
a  humble  one  may  be  inferred  from  her  betrothal 
to  Joseph  '  the  carpenter,'  especially  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  tradition  as  to  the  disparity  of 
their  ages. 

2.  Some  time  after  their  betrothal,  which  came 
generally  among  the  Jews  a  year  before  the  mar- 
riage, the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  to 
Nazareth  to  tell  her  of  One  who  was  to  be  born  of 
her,  and  who  should  '  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of 
God'  (Lk  P^).  The  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
bears  on  it  thestami)  of  truth.  Mary  was  troubled 
(dieTapdxdv)y  '^^'e  are  told,  at  the  saying,  yet  she 
believed  at  once.  Her  words,  '  How  shall  this  be  ? ' 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  doubt, 
like  the  words  of  Zacharias,  '  Whereby  shall  I 
know  this?'  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
an  'involuntary  expression  of  amazement'  (Grot. 
'  non  dubitantis  sed  admirantis').  Equally  im- 
possible is  it  to  suppose  that  she  believed  that  the 
child  promised  would  be  the  fruit  of  a  future  union 
with  Joseph.  The  words  of  the  angel  forbid  any 
such  idea.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  angel's  words 
was  at  once  grasped.  There  are  evident  signs  in 
the  narrative  that  this  was  not  so,  but  nothing 
that  we  read  mars  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  her 
words  of  humble  submission,  '  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.' 
Soon  after  ('in  these  days,'  Lk  P'*)  the  departure 
of  the  angel,  Mary  set  out  to  pay  the  visit  to  her 
kinswoman,  which  his  words  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  her.    The  supposition  that  her  journey  was 
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due  to  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  put  hex-  away  is 
a  baseless  one.  Eather,  as  it  lias  been  said,  '  the 
iirst  but  the  ever-deepening  desire  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  when  the  angel  left  her,  must  have  been  to 
be  away  from  Nazareth,  and  for  the  relief  of 
opening  her  heart  to  a  woman,  in  all  things  like- 
minded,  who  perhaps  might  speak  blessed  words  to 
her '  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  p.  152).  She 
arose  with  haste  and  set  out  to  seek  that  relief  in 
the  house  of  her  kinswoman  in  the  far-ott'  hills  of 
Judah. 

What  the  cit_v  of  her  destination  was  we  cannot  know  for 
certain.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  distant  from  Nazareth  by 
ahiiost  the  whole  length  of  the  land.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  maybe  correct  (cf.  ExpT  xv.  [1905]  245  f.),  it  was 'Jul 
Karim,  a  village  an  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Jerusalem. 

The  opinion  held  for  so  long  that  this  city  was  Juttah  is, 
according  to  Buhl  (GA  P  p.  163),  quite  worthless,  having  origin- 
ated with  Reland  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Wlien  Mary  reached  her  kinswoman's  house,  a 
fresh  surprise  awaited  her  in  the  greeting  of  Elisa- 
beth :  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.'  No  longer 
is  Mary  to  Elisabeth  simply  '  kinswoman,'  she  is 
'the  mother  of  my  Lord.'  Doubtless  what  she  had 
heard  from  Zacharias  of  the  promises  made  in 
regard  to  their  son  would  fill  Elisabeth  with  hopes 
of  a  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  now, 
by  inspiration  (Lk  1^^),  she  knows  that  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  is  before  her.  Her  greeting  is  in 
reality  a  psalm,  brief  though  it  is  and  overshadowed 
by  the  still  more  wonderful  hymn  which  it  called 
forth  in  resjjonse.  The  '  Song  of  Mary '  is  '  mod- 
elled on  the  OT  psalms,  especially  the  Song  of 
Hannah  (1  S  2^''^'*),  Ijut  its  superiority  to  the  latter 
in  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  is  very  manifest.' 
That  Mary  should  '  fall  back  on  the  familiar  ex- 
pressions of  Jewish  Scripture  in  this  moment  of 
intense  exultation '  is  very  natural  (cf.  Plummer, 
St.  Luke,  p.  30). 

Niceta,  bp.  of  Remesiana,  in  his  treatise  de  Psalmodice  Bono, 
names  Elisabeth  as  the  author  of  the  Magnificat.  This  is 
supported  by  the  Old  Latin  MSS  Vercellensis,  Veronensis, 
Rhedigeranus,  and  by  Irenaeus.  Origen  also  knew  of  the  reading, 
though  he  did  not  accept  it.  The  evidence  adduced,  however, 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  override  the  verdict  of  all  the  rest 
of  antiquity,  that  the  Hynm  is  Mary's  and  not  Elisabeth's.  See, 
further,  art.  Magnificat. 

3.  Mary  remained  with  her  kinswoman  in  Judah 
'about  three  months,'  probably  waiting  (cf.  Lk  P^ 
with  v.^^)  till  after  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  then  returned  to  Nazareth.  It  is  prol)ably  at 
this  point  that  we  ought  to  put  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative  in  Mt.,  which  records  Joseph's 
iptention  to  put  Mary  away  privily  when  her 
condition  became  known  to  him,  and  speaks  of  his 
subsequent  marriage  Avith  her  in  obedience  to  the 
angelic  messages.  The  marriage  would  afford  '  not 
only  outward  but  moral  protection '  both  to  the 
mother  and  to  the  unborn  Babe.  That  the  Virgin 
is  still  spoken  of  as  ifj-vrjaTevfieyrj  in  Lk  2^  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  necessarily  indicating  that  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  Had  she  not  been  Joseph's 
wife,  Jewish  custom  would  have  forbidden  her 
making  the  journey  along  with  him.  When  Joseph 
went  up  to  Bethlehem  to  get  himself  enrolled, 
Mary  went  also,  not  because  it  was  necessary,  but 
because  '  she  would  be  anxious  at  all  risks  not  to 
be  separated  from  Joseph'  (Plummer,  i7i  loc).  At 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  in  the  cave  where  now  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
born Son,  and  there,  too,  she  received  the  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  wliose  words  as  to  the  sign  given  them 
from  heaven  she  '  kept,  pondering  them  in  her  heart. ' 

i.  There  is  no  need  to  linger  on  the  next  events, 
— the  Circumcision,  the  Presentation  and  Purifica- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the 
Flight  into  and  Return  from  Egypt, — for  these  all 
belong  rather  to  the  life  of  Christ  than  to  that 
of  Mary.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  her  history, 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  how  much  of  Avliat  we 


know  of  the  Birth,  Infancy,  and  Childhood  of  our 
Lord  we  owe  to  accounts  given  by  His  motlier. 
That  St.  Luke's  source  in  the  first  two  chapters  of 
his  Gospel  was  one  connected  with  the  Virgin  is 
generally  admitted.  Whether  he  received  his  in- 
formation directly  from  her,  as  Ramsay  supposes 
( Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  /  p.  85  fi'. ),  or 
whether  the  information  came  to  him  indirectly 
through  another  (perhaps,  as  Sanday  conjectures, 
Joanna),  may  not  be  determinable.  At  least  we 
can  say  tliat  St.  Luke  believed  that  he  wrote  what 
he  wrote  on  her  authority. 

'  He  does  not,'  writes  Ramsay  {ib.  p.  74),  '  leave  it  doubtful 
whose  authority  he  believed  himself  to  have.  "His  mother 
kept  all  these  sayings  hid  in  her  heart "  ;  "  Mary  kept  all  these 
sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart " ;  those  two  sentences 
would  be  sufficient.' 

5.  The  Return  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  a  life 
in  retirement  at  Nazareth.  Very  little  do  we  know 
of  those  years.  Two  verses  in  Lk.  (2^-  *^),  which 
tell  us  of  the  growth  of  the  Child  and  the  custom 
of  His  '  parents '  to  go  every  year  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  are  all  we  have  in  the 
way  of  direct  statement.  Here  in  Nazareth  it  was 
that  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  course  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  were 
born  to  Mary  and  Joseph  (for  other  views  see  art. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord).  Four  brothers  are 
named  (Mt  13^^,  Mk  6^),  but  the  sisters  are  men- 
tioned only  once  (Mk  6^),  without  any  mention  of 
their  names. 

The  silence  of  the  life  at  Nazareth  is  broken  but 
once  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry. 
The  scene  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2-'-"*'')  would  claim  a 
fuller  consideration  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
regards  its  relation  to  His  mother,  we  have  to 
notice  only  two  points  which  emerge  from  St. 
Luke's  narrative.  Mary  did  not  yet  understand 
all  the  meaning  of  the  angel's  words  to  her  regard- 
ing the  Child  that  was  to  be  born.  The  Child's 
own  Avords  Avould  be  a  reminder  to  her  of  His  true 
nature.  He  must  be  '  about  his  Father's  business ' 
(or  'in  his  Father's  house').  Then  again  Ave  see 
from  the  passage  the  lasting  impression  Avhich  the 
scene  left  on  Mary's  mind.  '  His  mother  kept 
{crvveT-qpeL)  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.'  The 
tense  of  the  verb  covers  a  long  period,  up  to,  and 
even  during,  the  Ministry.  Yet  of  the  Virgin's 
life  during  the  interval  betAveen  our  Lord's  tAvelfth 
year  and  His  Baptism  Ave  knoAV  nothing  but  Avhat 
is  contained  in  these  Avords  and  those  Avhich  im- 
mediately precede,  as  to  her  Son's  subjection  to  her 
and  Joseph.  It  is,  hoAvever,  an  easily  draAvn  in- 
ference from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Joseph 
in  the  later  Gospel  narrative,  that  he  died  during 
this  interval.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture. '  The  Arabic  Historia,  Josephi  (cc.  14,  15) 
idaces  his  death  in  our  Lord's  eighteenth  year, 
Avhen  Joseiih  had  reached  the  age  of  111'  (SAvete 
on  Mk  6=*). 

6.  The  remaining  allusions  to  the  Virgin  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  briefly  recorded.  She  Avas  present 
at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2'),  after  Avhich 
she  Avent  doAvn  to  Capernaum  (v.'-)  Avith  Jesus  and 
His  bretliren  and  His  disciples.  She  Avould  seem 
to  liaA'e  been  among  'his  friends'  (ot  irap  ain-ov)  at 
Capernaum,  Avho  '  AA'ent  out  to  lay  hold  on  him' 
(Mk  3-^),  for  the  next  paragraph  tells  us  of  the 
coming  of  His  mother  and  His  brethren  (v.^').  She 
is  mentioned  by  the  unknoAvn  Avoman  out  of  tlie 
multitude  (Lk  11"''),  '  Blessed  is  the  Avomb  tliat  bare 
thee,  and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck.'  Slie 
was  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  Avhence  the  loved 
disciple,  into  Avhose  care  she  had  been  committed, 
took  lier  to  his  own  home  (Jn  lO^^*^-).  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  in  vieAv  of  later  developments, 
that  no  fcAver  than  three  of  these  allusions  seem  to 
guard  against  an  undue  feeling  of  veneration  for 
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the  mother  of  our  Lord,  In  the  story  of  the  feast 
at  Cana,  His  words,  though  not  wanting  in  respect, 
'  show  that  the  actions  of  the  Son  of  God,  now  that 
He  has  entered  on  His  Divine  work,  are  no  hunger 
dependent  in  any  Avay  on  the  suggestion  of  a  woman, 
even  though  tliat  woman  be  His  mother.  .  .  .  The 
time  of  silent  discipline  and  obedience  is  over ' 
(Westcott,  in  loc).  In  the  scene  at  Capernaum 
the  lesson  is  much  the  same,  though  the  inter- 
ference of  Mary  and  our  Lord's  brethren  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  ditl'erent 
motive.  They  are  seeking  to  oppose  His  work. 
Before  they  reach  Him  He  understands  their  pur- 
pose, and  declares  that  the  true  kinship  to  the  Son 
of  God  consists  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  in  mere  earthly  ties.  It  is,  of  course,  as 
Swete  observes  (St.  Mark,  p.  70),  'a  relative  atti- 
tude only,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tender 
care  for  kinsmen,  as  the  saying  on  the  cross  shows. ' 
These  two  scenes  at  Cana  and  Capernaum  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry,  and  similarly, 
almost  at  its  close,  we  have  Christ's  words,  during 
the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  in 
answer  to  the  saying  of  the  woman  above  men- 
tioned, '  Yea,  rather  (fievovv),  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  (Lk  11-^).'  This 
adds  to  and  corrects  the  woman's  words.  There  is 
no  denial  of  the  Virgin's  blessedness,  only  a  declara- 
tion of  that  wherein  her  blessedness  consists,  a 
blessedness  which  may  be  shared  by  all  who,  like 
her,  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 

Why  it  was  that  the  Virgin  was  committed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  cross  to  John  can  be  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  may  be,  as  Mayor  suggests  (St. 
James,  p.  xxvii),  that  her  sons,  as  married  men  (1  Co 
9'),  were  already  dispersed  in  their  several  homes?, 
wliile  John  her  nephew  was  unmarried,  and  so 
could  more  readily  accept  such  a  charge.  All  we 
know  is  that  '  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home  (Jn  19"'). 

7.  After  this  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mary  is 
in  Ac  1'^,  where  she  is  mentioned  as  continuing 
steadfastly  in  prayer  with  the  other  women  and 
the  brethren  and  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  after  the 
Ascension.  Whether  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  Palestine,  or  accompanied  St.  John  to  Ephesus, 
cannot  be  known.  Traditions  there  are,  but  they 
vary.  According  to  one,  found  in  Nicephorus 
Cal'listus  (HE  ii.  3),  she  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  there  in  her  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Another  tradition,  found  in  the  Syn- 
odical  Letter  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.d.  431), 
makes  her  accompany  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and 
speaks  of  her  as  having  been  buried  in  that 
city.  J.  M.  Harden. 

MASTER  (Lat.  magister  from  root  of  magnus  = 
'great.'  Hence  'master'  corresponds  to  rabbi, M'hich 
is  from  n  '  great '  ;  and  in  AV  pa^^ei  is  frequently 
tr.  '  master,'  e.g.  Mt  26■-^  INIk  9^,  Jn  4^1,  though  in 
all  such  cases  RV  retains  'rabbi'). — The  word 
most  generally  rendered  '  master '  is  StSdo-KaXos, 
which  strictly  means  teacher  ;  and  this  meaning  is 
given  in  every  case  as  an  alternative  reading  in 
RVm,  e.g.  MtSi**  22",  Mk  5^^  iQiv,  Lk  S^-  S^^,  Jn  U"-^ 
I3i«-  ".  In  Lk  8^^  and  9=*^  the  Gr.  word  for  '  master  ' 
is  ewLaraT-qs,  a  word  generally  used  in  the  sense  not 
of  '  teacher '  but  of  '  chief '  or  '  overseer. '  In  Mt 
23'**  Kad-qy-riTrjs,  rendered  '  master,'  is  more  correctly 
tr.  'leader'  or  'guide.'  'Master'  was  the  ordi- 
nary title  of  courtesy  and  respect  paid  to  a  religious 
teacher.     See  art.  Rabbi.  Dugald  Clark. 

MATTATHA. — A  grandson  of  David,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3^'. 

MATTATHIAS. — Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  gene- 
alogy, Lk  3-5-  2^ 


MATTHAN.— Grandfather  of  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary,  Mt  V^ 

MATTHAT 1.    The   form    of    the    name   (Mt. 

Matthan)  of  Joseph's  grandfather  given  in  Lk  3"'*. 
2.  Another  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3-^ 

MATTHEW  (Ma^^aros,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  WH  ; 
Mar^aZos,  TR)  is  to  be  identified  with  Levi,  son  of 
Aljjhajus,  since  the  Synoptists  agree  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  feast  associated  with  the  publican 
who  is  named  Levi  in  Mk.  (2''*)  and  Lk.  (5-''),  and 
Matthew  in  Mt.  (9®).*  Levi,  according  to  the  ana- 
logy of  Simon  and  Peter,  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal name  and  Mattheiv  the  acquired  ;  though, 
according  to  Eder.sheim  (Life  and  Times,  i.  514), 
it  was  common  in  Galilee  for  a  man  to  have  two 
names,  one  strictly  Jewish  and  the  other  Galila^an. 
Matthew  was  chosen  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  is 
placed  seventh  in  the  lists  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and 
eighth  in  those  in  Mt.  and  Acts.  When  called  to 
be  a  disciple,  he  was  sitting  at  a  toll-house,  his 
place  of  business.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  there  was  a  road  leading  from  Damascus 
to  Acre  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  that  road 
a  customs-office  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Philip  the  tetrarch  and  Herod  Antipas. 
Matthew's  occupation  was  the  examination  of  goods 
which  passed  along  the  road,  and  the  levying  of 
the  toll  (cf.  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  ii.  179).  The 
work  of  a  publican  excited  the  scorn  so  often  shown 
beyond  the  limits  of  Israel  to  fiscal  officers  ;  and 
when  he  was  a  Jew,  as  was  Matthew,  he  was  con- 
demned for  impurity  by  the  Pharisees.  A  Jew 
serving  on  a  great  highway  was  prevented  from 
fultilling  requirements  of  the  Law,  and  was  com- 
l^elled  to  violate  the  Sal)bath  law,  which  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  conveyed  their  goods,  did  not  observe. 
Schiirer  makes  the  statement  that  the  customs 
raised  in  Capernaum  in  the  time  of  Christ  went 
into  the  treasury  of  Herod  Antipas,  while  in  Juda'a 
tiiey  were  taken  for  tiie  Imperial  fsciis  (HJP  i. 
ii.  68).  Matthew  was  thus  not  a  collector  under 
one  of  the  companies  that  farmed  the  taxes  in  the 
Empire,  but  was  in  the  service  of  Herod.  Yet  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  publican  class,  among 
whom  were  Jews  who  outraged  patriotism  by 
gathering  tribute  for  Caesar,  subjected  him  to 
the  scorn  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  party  (cf. 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  515) ;  and  his  occu- 
pation itself  associated  him  Avith  men  who,  every- 
where in  the  Empire,  were  despised  for  extortion 
and  fraud,  and  were  execrated  (cf.  Cic.  de  Offic 
i.  42;  Lucian,  Menipp.  11).  Even  Jesus  Himself 
named  the  publicans  with  harlots  (Mt  2P').  See 
Publican,  and  Sea  of  Galilee,  §  vi. 

Before  the  call  of  Matthew,  Jesus  had  resided 
at  Capernaum,  had  left  it,  and  had  gone  back  to 
it  (Mk  1-1-^8  2')  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
Matthew,  a  dweller  in  or  near  the  city,  had  heard 
the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been 
among  those  who  sought  Him  (Mk  P').  Jesus, 
too,  may  have  noticed  the  publican,  and  the  fact 
may  have  led  to  the  call.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  that  call,  which  is  almost  identical  in  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  said  to  him,  '  Follow  me,'  and  he 
arose  and  followed  Him  (Mt  Q\  After  the  call 
and  the  answer  there  was  a  feast,  probably  to  cele- 
brate the  new  departure  in  the  life  of  the  publican, 
at  which  Jesus  met  him  and  liis  friends. 

Certain  critics  (cf.  Keini,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iii.  268  n.)  take  the 
words  y.«,)  \yiviTo  olutou  a >««£(//.£ kii/  £v  tyi  oly.ia.  (Mt  91")  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  house  was  that  of  Jesus';  but  they  can  bear  this 
interpretation  only  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
words,  y.a.)  ccvxa-Tx;  yixokmDy.a-ev  airSJ.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary 
to  establish  this  connexion,  as  the  writer  may  simply  have 
made  a  sudden  transition  to  a  paragrajjh  beginning  xa.}  iyiviTo. 

*  Levi's  father  was  not  the  father  of  James  the  Little  (cf.  Zahn, 
FAnleitunij,  ii.  263). 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  must  be  made,  then  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  narrative  as  recording  that  Matthew  rose 
and  followed  Jesus  to  the  house  which  belonged  to  Jesus.  Mk. 
does  not  indicate  the  ownership  of  the  house,  while  Lk.  sajs 
distinctly  that  it  was  Levi's.  It  we  accept  the  description  of 
Mk.  or  Lk.,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the  feast  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  call,  since  it  may  have  taken  place  just  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  S^*,  Lk  6i^),  in  the  period 
between  that  event  and  the  calling  of  the  individual  disciples. 

At  the  feast  were  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  at 
the  table  with  them  were  many  publicans  and 
sinners.  These  disciples  were  also  many  in  num- 
ber (Mk  2^^),  and  they  must  therefore  have  included 
others  beyond  the  individuals Avho had  been  specially 
called.  The  sinners  mentioned  along  with  the  pub- 
licans at  the  feast  were  those  who  violated  the 
Law,  or  did  not  try  to  keep  its  innumerable  com- 
mands as  set  forth  by  the  scribes  or  interpreted 
by  the  Pharisees.  Certain  scribes  and  Pharisees 
had  been  spectators  of  the  feast,  and  they  asked 
the  disciples  concei'uing  Jesus'  eating  and  drinking 
with  sinners  ;  and  Jesus  Himself,  answering  them, 
declared  that  He  had  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  call  of  INIatthew 
and  the  feast  with  publicans  and  sinners  were  the 
comment  of  Jesus  on  Pharisaic  separatism  ;  but 
the  action  itself  did  not  prevent  the  separatism 
which  showed  itself  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  involved  the  rebuke  of  Peter  by  Paul. 

Beyond  the  call  and  the  inclusion  of  the  name 
in  the  list  of  the  Twelve,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Matthew  in  the  NT.  On  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  First  Go.spel,  see  following 
article. 

LrrERATURE. — Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  529  ;  Expos,  i.  i.  [1875] 
30,  III.  ix.  [1889]  445,  v.  viii.  [1898]  37  ;  Keble,  Chr.  Year,  '  S. 
Matthew  the  Apostle ' ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  of  Man,  p. 
141 ;  J.  D.  Jones,  The  Glorioles  Company  of  the  Apostles,  p.  150. 

John  Herkless'. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO.—'  The 

power  of  God  untu  salvation— to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek.' — The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  m<ay  be  characterized  respectively  as 
the  Gospel  of  the  Jew  and  the  Gospel  of  the 
Greek.  St.  Luke  gives  us  the  conception  of  the 
Christ  as  His  Person  presented  itself  to  the  Greek 
Churches  of  the  West.  To  them  Christ  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Redeemer,  whose 
Good  News  was  equally  available  for  all  the 
children  of  men,  regardless  of  distinctions  of  race, 
or  class,  or  sex.  St.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  to  us  the  Christ  as  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  To  them 
Christ  was  the  King  of  Israel ;  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  His  coming  Kingdom  were  intended  first 
for  the  Chosen  People.  It  was  true  that  He  had 
foretold  the  coining  of  many  from  the  east  and 
the  west  to  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (8'^), 
and  had  bidden  His  Apostles  baptize  all  nations 
(28''-')  ;  but  then  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  the 
Divine  jilan  to  suffer  aliens  to  enter  as  proselytes 
into  the  fold  of  Israel,  and  to  partake  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  the  Chosen  People.  So  it  was  to 
be  with  the  new  Israel.  In  the  period  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Kingdom,  the  gospel  was  to  be 
preached  to  all  nations  for  a  testimony  (24"),  and 
those  who  entered  by  baptism  into  the  Christian 
Church  would  become  members  of  that  new  Israel, 
which  in  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  should  be 
judged  and  governed  by  the  twelve  Apostles  as 
viceroys  of  the  King  Messiah  (W^^). 

Of  course  the  distinction  here  drawn  makes 
itself  felt  in  two  respects.  First,  in  the  selection 
of  material  by  the  two  writers.  Each  Evangelist 
has  a  certain  amount  of  matter  peculiar  to  himself  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  in  the  First  Gospel 
this  is  very  largely  matter  which  lends  itself  to 
the  Christianity  of  one  who  was  glad  to  emphasize 
the  prior  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the  blessings  of  the 


Kingdom,  that  in  St.  Luke  is  predominantly 
material  capable  of  a  more  universalistic  inter- 
2>retation.  Secondly,  in  the  treatment  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  is  common  to  the  two 
Gosjiels.  A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discourse  on  the  Last  Things.  Whilst  St.  Matthew 
emphasizes  the  close  connexion  between  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(24-''),  thus  limiting  the  period  during  which  the 
gospel  could  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Luke 
expands  this  period  to  an  indefinite  length,  during 
which  Jerusalem  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
(Lk  21-'^),  thus  making  space  for  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  present  article  we  projiose  to  discuss  the 
chief  features  in  the  picture  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
drawn  for  us  by  the  First  Evangelist,  and  to  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  questions  of  the 
author,  the  sources,  the  date,  and  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  Theology  of  the  Gospel.— (1)  The  Messiah.— 
Jesus  the  Messiah  was  legally  descended  from 
David,  and  through  him  from  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  Israelite  people  (P).  He  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  tlie  history  of  His  family.  In  David 
it  had  risen  to  monarchical  power  (1®),  but  at  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  it  had  lost  this  dignity. 
But  now  again  in  Jesus  the  anointed  King  it  had 
regained  it  (1'").  He  was  therefore  born  '  king  of 
the  Jews  '  (2-).  As  King  He  entered  Jerusalem 
(2P).  As  King  He  suffered  the  death  of  crucifixion 
(2738. 42^^  j^jjfi  g^g  King  He  would  sit  to  judge  all 
nations  at  the  Last  Day  (25^'^).  But  He  was  no 
mere  scion  of  the  Davidic  stock.  Though  legally 
descended  from  David  through  Joseph  ben-Jacob, 
He  was  also  in  a  unique  sense  Son  of  God.  As 
such  He  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  virgin 
(P^"-^).  Hence  He  was  'God  with  us'  (v.-^),  and 
this  Divine  Sonship  placed  Him  in  a  unique  re- 
lationship to  God.  He  could  sjjeak  of  God  and 
of  Himself  as  'the  Father'  and  'the  Son,'  as 
though  these  terms  could  only  be  applied  to  this 
relationship  (\\^) ;  and  David  himself  had  recog- 
nized by  the  Divine  inspiration  this  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  his  promised  descendant,  when  he  applied 
to  Him  the  Divine  name  '  Lord  '  (22'").  The  his- 
tory of  the  supernatural  birth  was,  of  course,  an 
easy  mark  for  Jewish  calumny,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  a  fact  which  had  been  Divinely  foreordained 
( 1") ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  Davidic  family  there 
liad  been  women  of  old  time  (Rahab,  Bathsheba, 
Tamar,  Ruth)  whose  lives  should  have  taught  the 
calumniators  of  the  Virgin  that  God  overrules  and 
uses  circumstances  for  His  own  Divine  ends. 
Moreover,  if  in  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  a  Coming 
Davidic  king,  supernatural ly  born,  had  found  at 
last  their  fulfilment,  so  also  in  Him  were  summed 
up  all  the  many  strands  in  the  web  of  Jewish 
anticipation.  He  was  '  the  Beloved '  (3^^  17^)  whom 
God  had  eternally  chosen  (3^®  12^^),  and  to  Avhom 
God  had  eternally  given  all  things  (11"')  and  all 
power  (28'^).  He  was  the  supernatural  Son  of 
Man,  who  was  to  come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(16-8  26"  24»"),  and  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  to  judge  all  men  (16-"*  19-^  25*^).  And  the 
events  of  His  life  down  to  the  minutest  details  had 
been  foretold  in  the  OT.  Thus  Isaiah  had  fore- 
told the  circumstances  (1-^),  and  Micah  the  place,  of 
His  birth  (2^).  Hosea  had  foreseen  the  tlight  into 
Egypt,  Jeremiah  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem  (v.i'')  ;  and  the  settlement  of  His  parents 
at  the  ill-famed  village  of  Nazareth  had  been  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (v.  2^).  His  herald  John  had 
been  fore-announced  by  Isaiah  (3''),  and  the  same 
prophet  had  foreseen  the  Christ's  ministry  in 
Galilee,  with  Capernaum  as  His  headquarters 
(4''*).  That  He  healed  the  sick  was  in  accordance 
with  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,   and  the  contrast   be- 
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tween  His  gracious  and  gentle  work  and  the  noisy 
clamour  of  His  opponents,  found  anticipation  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  {12"'-^). 
Zechariah  had  foreseen  His  entry  as  King  into 
Jerusalem  (21^),  His  betrayal  (26--*),  and  the  de- 
sertion of  His  disciples  (v.^^) ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  His  tragic  end  had  been  Divinely  fore- 
ordained, and  foretold  in  Scripture  (16-^  [to.  tov 
Oeov]  26»-'-  5«). 

Such  was  the  Person  of  Jesus.  He  was  the 
Divinely  foreordained  Messiah,  the  supernaturally- 
born  King  of  Israel,  the  unique  Son  of  God.  What 
then  had  been  His  work?  It  is  clear  that  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  is  much  more  concerned  with 
Christ's  doctrine  than  with  His  work,  with  what 
He  had  said  than  with  what  He  had  done.  He 
is  interested  in  the  events  of  the  life  chiefly  in  so 
far  as  they  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the 
OT,  and  witli  His  actions  either  as  proofs  of  His 
supernatural  power  over  all  the  known  forces  of 
life,  or  as  illustrative  of  His  attitude  towards  the 
orthodox  Phai-isaism  of  the  day.  He  could,  e.g., 
heal  disease,  even  leprosy,  without  use  of  drugs  or 
medical  appliances,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  His 
will  (8**  '  Speak  the  word  only,'  v.^''  '  with  a  word  '), 
the  cure  being  immediate  and  complete  (v.^*  9-- 
15-*  I718)  He  could  control  the  forces  of  nature 
(8-®-  ^),  and  could  drive  out  demons  from  the  un- 
happy beings  of  whom  they  had  taken  possession 
(vv.-"'^).  He  exercised  upon  earth  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  forgiving  sin  (9^"*),  and  raised  the  dead 
to  life  (9-^).  He  could  feed  multitudes  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes  {U^'i-^^  lo^--^").  On  the  other 
hand,  He  associated  with  people  who  were  i-egarded 
by  the  leaders  of  religion  as  ill  friends  for  a  devout 
nian  (9"),  and  seemed  negligent  of  the  rules  which 
the  Pharisees  had  framed  as  the  guides  of  a  pious 
life.  His  disciples  did  not  fast  (9^^),  and  broke 
Sabbath  regulations  (12^).  He  Himself  performed 
acts  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  day  (v.^"),  and  His 
disciples  neglected  the  regulations  about  purifica- 
tion of  the  hands  before  meals  (15^).  After  a 
ministry  marked  by  acts  like  these.  He  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  He  had  expected 
this  fate,  and  had  foretold  it  to  His  disciples  as 
being  ordained  of  God  and  prophesied  in  Scripture 
(16-1  s^i,  V.23  TO.  TOV  deov,  iV^'  "•  ^^  20i«- 1^).  Ho  had 
promised  that  on  the  third  day  He  should  be 
raised  again,  and  this  was  fulfilled ;  and  He  had 
ascended  into  heaven. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  details  thus  sketched 
furnish  a  very  small  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  editor.  The  miracles  proved  Christ's 
power,  or  illustrated  His  attitude  towards  Phari- 
saism, or  showed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  OT. 
But  to  what  end  was  He  powerful,  and,  if  the 
Messiah,  where  was  His  Kingdom?  We  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  good  deal  more  emphasis 
laid  on  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  but  such 
emphasis  is  strikingly  absent.  The  death  is  rather 
regarded  as  without  significance  in  itself,  but  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah. 
He  had  come  to  found  a  Kingdom,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  plan  had  Ijeen  put  to  death. 
Clearly  then  the  Kingdom  remained  yet  to  come, 
and  the  death  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  glorifica- 
tion. The  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  death 
had  to  take  place,  because  it  had  been  foretold  in 
the  Scriptures,  suggests  the  inference  that  to  the 
editor  it  was  a  fact  which  required  explanation,  a 
dithcult  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Messiali  rather 
than  the  central  fact  which  itself  explained  every- 
thing else  in  His  life.  In  two  passages  only  is  the 
death  referred  to  as  having  any  purpose  or  eflect, 
rather  than  as  being  simply  a  thing  which  had 
happened  as  a  necessary  transition  stage  from  the 
earthly   life   to   the    heavenly    monarchy  of    the 


Messiah.  In  one  of  these  Christ  is  represented  as 
saying  that  He  came  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many  (Xvrpov  avri  ttoWuic,  20'-*)  ;  in  the  other  He 
speaks  of  His  blood  as  sjied  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  (26'-'^).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  say- 
ings like  these  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
theology  which  would  explain  the  whole  of  Christ's 
life  from  the  significance  of  His  death.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
has  recorded  them  because  they  formed  j^art  of 
the  tradition  which  had  come  to  him,  Avithout 
seeing  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  entire  earthly 
life  of  the  JNIessiab.  They  are  incidental  rather 
than  fundamental  to  his  Gospel. 

Thus  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  here  recorded 
would  have  been  meaningless  to  the  editor  without 
the  teaching  which  he  records.  It  is  in  that  that 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  Cluist's  life.  The  facts 
alone  were  obscure  and  difficult.  Jesus  Avas  the 
Davidic  Messiah  and  also  the  Son  of  God.  He 
had  entered  into  human  history  through  the 
Virgin's  womb.  He  had  evinced  His  sujiernatural 
power  in  all  that  He  did.  But  then  He  had  allowed 
Himself  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  as  He  said, 
the  Scriptures  had  foretold  it ;  and  rising  from  the 
dead.  He  had  gone  into  heaven  again.  But  how 
then  was  He  the  Messiah,  and  where  was  the 
Kingdom  ?  The  main  object  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
explain  this,  and  the  ex]danation  is  given  in  the 
great  discourses  which  the  editor  has  formed  by 
massing  sayings  or  groups  of  sayings. 

(2)  The  Kingdom. — The  central  subject  of  Christ's 
doctrine  had  been  the  near  approach  of  the  '  king- 
dom of  the  heavens.'  With  this  He  began  His 
ministry  {i^''),  and  wherever  He  went  He  taught 
this  as  a  good  news  (v.-^).  The  Kingdom,  He 
taught,  was  coming,  but  not  in  His  lifetime. 
Arter  His  ascension  He  would  come  as  Son  of  Man 
U])on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (IG^^-^"  19-8  24S«'),  would 
send  His  angels  to  gather  together  the  elect  (24^^ 
IS-"!),  and  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
(16-*  1928  2531).  This  would  happen  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  generation  toAvhom  He  spoke  (16^*  24^^  10-^), 
immediately  after  the  great  tribulation  accom- 
panying the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (24^^) ;  but 
God  alone  knew  the  exact  day  and  hour  (v.^"). 
Then  the  tAvelve  Apostles  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  tAvelve  tribes  of  Israel  (19-*). 
In  the  meantime  He  Himself  must  sutler  and  die, 
and  be  raised  from  the  dead.  How  else  could  He 
come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven?  And  His  dis- 
ciples Avere  to  preach  the  good  neAvs  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  (10"  24^*)  among  all  nations,  making  dis- 
ciples by  baptism  (28^'*).  The  body  of  disciples 
thus  gained  Avould  naturally  form  a  society  bound 
by  common  aims  (16'*  18").  They  Avould  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  existing  JeAvish  polity,  because  the 
JeAvs  as  a  people,  the  'sons  of  the  kingdom,'  i.e. 
those  Avho  should  have  inherited  it  (8'-),  Avould 
definitely  reject  the  good  neAvs  (2p2-'J2. 43  22"). 
Hence  the  disciples  of  the  Kingdom  would  form  a 
ncAv  spiritual  Israel  (21'*^  '  a  nation ')  Avhich  Avould 
include  many  Avho  came  from  east  and  Avest  (8'-). 

In  vieAv  of  the  needs  of  this  ncAV  Israel  of  Christ's 
disciples,  i.e.  of  the  true  sons  of  the  Kingdom 
(IS''*),  Avho  Avere  to  aAvait  His  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  it  is  natural  that  a  large  part  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the  Gospel  should  concern  the 
qualifications  required  in  those  Avho  hoped  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  Avhen  it  came.  They  Avere  still  to 
live  in  allegiance  to  the  revelation  of  God  made 
in  the  OT,  Avhich  Avas  permanently  valid.  Not  a 
letter  Avas  to  pass  aAvay  from  it  (5^*).  Its  per- 
mission of  divorce  still  held  good  (v.^-'  19^^-).  Christ 
had  not  abolished  tiie  Mosaic  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (see  notes  on  15-").  His 
disciples  Avere  still  to  take  tAvo  or  three  Avitnesses 
(18'^) ;  and  the  Sabbath  was  still  to  be  held  sacred 
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(24-").  But  they  were  to  search  beneath  the  letter 
of  the  OT  for  its  spiritual  meaning'.  Their  '  right- 
eousness' was  to  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  because  they  were  to  interpret  the  Law 
of  Moses  in  a  sense  which  would  make  it  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  ettect  upon  conduct  than  ever  before 
(521-48J  In  particular,  their  'righteousness'  was 
to  be  less  a  matter  of  something  done  that  men 
might  see  it,  and  more  a  right  relation  to  God, 
taking  effect  in  action  known  only  to  God  Himself 
(6^'^'*j.  In  relation  to  their  fellow-men  they  were 
to  cultivate  humility,  and  to  suppress  self-assertive- 
ness  (18^"^'*) ;  to  exercise  forgiveness  (v v. ^^'-i"^^) ;  to 
be  slow  to  judge  their  fellows  (7^'^) ;  to  do  to  others 
what  they  would  have  done  to  themselves  (v.^^). 
In  relation  to  wealth,  they  were  not  to  hoard  up 
treasure  upon  earth,  but  to  trust  in  God's  care  for 
them  (6'"'^^  19""),  seeking  first  His  righteousness 
and  Kingdom.  In  relation  to  sexual  morality, 
they  were  to  be  chaste  in  thought  {5'^^) ;  marriage 
was  an  indissoluble  bond,  broken  only  by  adultery 
(19"  ).  But  some  were  called  to  live  single  lives 
for  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  (v.^^).  In  relation 
to  God,  they  were  to  pray  to  Him  for  their  daily 
needs,    for    His   forgiveness,   and   for   deliverance 


from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  (6**" 


'). 


In  the  above  sketch  of  the  picture  drawn  for  us  in  the  First 
Gospel  of  the  Person  and  teaching  of  the  Messiah,  we  have 
purposely  omitted  the  parables.  Most  of  the  parables  in  this 
Gospel  are  parables  of  the  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of 
1821-35^  thej'  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  St.  Luke's 
parables,  inculcate  some  Christian  virtue  or  practice,  such  as 
love  of  one's  neighbour,  or  earnestness  in  prayer,  but  convey 
some  lesson  about  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  period 
of  preparation  for  il.  Their  interpretation  will  often  depend 
largely  upon  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  the 
reader  approaches  them.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the 
meaning  which  they  were  intended  to  convey  when  they  were 
originally  spoken.  But  it  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  if 
we  ask  what  meaning  they  had  for  the  editor  of  the  First 
Gospel,  and  why  he  selected  them  for  insertion  in  his  Gospel, 
the  answer  must  be  that  he  chose  them  because  he  believed 
that  they  taught  lessons  about  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  everywhere  else  in  his 
Gospel,  of  the  Kingdom  which  was  to  come  when  the  Son  of 
Man  came  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Thus  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  illustrates  the  varying  reception  met  with  by  the  good 
news  of  the  Kingdom  as  it  is  preached  amongst  men.  That  of 
the  Tares  also  deals  not  with  the  Kingdom  iteelf,  but  with  the 
period  of  preparation  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the  age  the  Son  of 
Man  will  come  to  inaugurate  His  Kingdom.  A  phrase  here, 
'  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom,'  has  been  pressed  to  support 
the  interpretation  that  the  Kingdom  is  thought  of  as  present 
now.  But  it  need  convey  no  such  meaning.  The  '  good  seed ' 
is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  '  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  i.e. 
according  to  Jewish  usage,  not  they  who  already  live  in  or 
possess  the  Kingdom,  but  those  who  are  destined  to  inherit  it 
when  it  comes.  It  is  not  inaugurated  until  the  'end  of  the 
age.'  Then  when  the  'Son  of  Man'  comes,  the  'Kingdom' 
comes  ;  and  the  method  of  its  foundation  is  not  a  gathering  of 
the  elect  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  a  gathering  of  the 
wicked  from  amongst  the  elect,  a  gathering  of  them  out  of  the 
Kingdom  that  the  righteous  may  inherit  it  and  shine  forth  in 
it.  There  is  nothing  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  to  suggest 
that  the  scene  of  the  Kingdom  is  other  than  the  present  world 
renewed,  restored,  and  purified  (cf.  -rKkivyivio-ix,  1928). 

The  parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven  describe 
the  way  in  which  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  spreads 
rapidly  and  penetrates  deeply  into  human  society.  Those  of 
the  Hid  Treasure  and  of  the  Goodly  Pearl  emphasize  its  value, 
and  teach  the  lesson  that  a  man  must  give  up  all  else  to  enter 
into  it.  That  of  the  Drag-Net  has  much  the  same  application 
as  the  parable  of  the  Tares.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
attracts  good  and  bad  alike.  But  at  the  end  of  the  age,  when 
the  Kingdom  is  inaugurated,  there  will  be  a  separation. 

In  201-16  occurs  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard. 
In  its  present  context  this  seems  to  be  intended  to  teach  the 
lesson  that  in  discipleship  of  the  Kingdom  priority,  whether  in 
date  of  entrance  upon  discipleship  or  of  position  noiv,  will  not 
carry  with  it  special  privilege  within  the  Kingdom  when  it 
comes.     All  shall  receive  the  same  reward — eternal  life. 

Of  the  other  parables  in  the  Gospel,  18'-i-35  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  but  emphasizes 
forgiveness  as  a  qualification  in  all  who  wish  to  enter  it.  21-8-:t2 
illustrates  the  perverse  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  towards  the 
Baptist's  preaching.  2133-^6  and  221-1"  are  historical  forecasts 
of  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation.  22ii-i4  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  all  who  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications.  251-ii'  and  vv.i-*-30  teach  the 
suddenness  of  its  appearance  and  the  necessity  of  watching 
for  its  coming.  Vv. 31-46  describes  the  test  by  which  the  King 
when  He  comes  will  admit  the  righteous  into  His  Kingdom. 
VOL.  H.  —  lO 


Of  several  of  these  parables  it  will  rightly  be  felt  that,  as 
originally  spoken,  they  had  a  wider  meaning  and  scope  than 
that  here  given,  and  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  inaugurated  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  That  is  quite  true.  But  the  question  is  not, 
What  did  these  parables  mean  when  they  were  originally 
spoken  ?  but.  What  interpretation  did  the  editor  put  upon 
them  when  he  incorporated  them  into  his  Gospel  ?  He  every- 
where seems  to  use  the  phrase  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens '  in  its 
eschatological  sense.  In  four  or  five  passages  he  has,  instead, 
the  'kingdom  of  God.'  In  6^3  tou  hiotj  is  probably  not  genuine 
(omit  NBgik).  As  regards  19^,  a  passage  borrowed  from  Mk., 
the  fact  that  Mt.  in  13  other  places  where  'kingdom  of  God' 
occurs  in  Mk.,  substitutes  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  or  omits  or 
paraphrases  the  passage,  makes  it  very  probable  that  '  kingdom 
of  the  heavens '  should  be  read  here  also.  In  12'*  2131- «  the 
editor  has  retained  '  kingdom  of  God,'  not  because  he  regarded 
it  as  equivalent  to  'kingdom  of  the  heavens,'  but  because  he 
felt  that  in  these  passages  the  idea  conveyed  was  different  from 
that  which  his  phrase  '  kingdom  of  the  heavens '  everywhere 
carries  with  it;  and  he  therefore  retained  'kingdom  of  God'  to 
mark  the  difference. 

Thus  the  conception  of  Christianity  as  expressed 
in  this  Gospel  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 
Jesus  was  the  King-Messiah  of  the  OT.  He  'was 
also  the  Son  of  Man  of  apocalyptic  anticipation. 
But  how  could  the  functions  ascribed  to  these  two 
ideals  be  combined  ?  Only  if  the  King  passed 
through  death  that  He  might  come  again  on  the 
clouds  to  inaugurate  His  Kingdom.  And  to  those 
who  could  read  the  OT  aright,  all  this  had  been 
foretold.  Hence  the  Crucifixion.  When  Jerusalem 
fell,  the  end  of  the  age  would  come,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  would  appear.  In  the  meantime  the  good  news 
was  to  be  preached,  and  men  were  to  be  gathered 
into  the  .society  of  disciples  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  composition.  —  If  the 
dominant  conception  of  the  book  has  been  rightly 
sketched,  very  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  its  provenawe  and  date.  It  must  have  been 
written  by  a  JeAvish-Christian,  probably  by  a 
Jewish-Christian  of  Palestine,  and  it  cannot  date 
from  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  For  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  one  should  so  arrange  the 
words  of  Christ  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
He  had  taught  that  He  would  return  as  Son  of 
Man  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  if 
many  years  had  elap.sed  since  that  event.  And 
this  conclusion  as  to  the  early  date  and  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  Gospel  is  supported  by  other  features 
of  the  book.  It  is  markedly  anti-Pharisaic,  and 
strongly  Jewish-Christian  in  outlook. 

(1)  Its  anti-Pharisaism. — This  already  underlies 
the  stories  of  the  first  two  chapters,  which  are  most 
easily  explained  as  a  narrative  of  facts  written  to 
rebut  Pharisaic  calumnies.  Christ  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  but  He  was  legally  of  Davidic  descent,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary's  marvellous  history  already  found 
prototypes  by  contrast  in  the  history  of  women 
connected  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Christ.  If  He 
went  into  Egypt,  it  was  in  the  days  of  His  infancy, 
and  He  brought  no  magical  arts  thence.  If  His 
parents  settled  at  Nazareth,  it  was  that  the  tenor 
of  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled. 

So  far  the  an ti- Pharisaic  polemic  of  the  writer 
has  been  defensive  and  implicit.  In  the  third 
chapter  it  becomes  manifest  and  open.  The  .say- 
ings of  the  Baptist  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
sermon  of  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  They  are  a  '  brood  of  vipers,'  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  de.scent  from  Abraham.  But 
right  action  based  on  repentance  is  the  only  ground 
for  hope  of  God's  favour.  The  Messiah  is  at  hand, 
and  will  sweep  away  all  such  false  claims  with  the 
fire  of  judgment.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  same  anti-Pharisaic  polemic  is  found.  Their 
'  righteousness '  will  not  admit  them  into  the  King- 
dom (5^").  They  are  'hypocrites'  whose  religiotis 
oliservances  are  based  on  desire  for  personal  credit 
(6^'^'').  In  8^^  they  are  '  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,'  but 
nevertheless  they  will  be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness.    It  was  the  Pharisees  who  complained  that 
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Christ  ate  with  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  (9^^),  and 
it  was  they  wlio  ascribed  His  power  to  cast  out 
demons  to  Beelzebul  (v.'*^  12-^).  They  accused  His 
disciples  (v. 2),  and  Christ  Himself  (v.^''),  of  doing 
illegal  actions  on  the  Sabbath.  They  plotted  to 
destroy  Him  (v.^'*),  and  asked  a  sign  from  Him 
(v.^^).  They  condemned  His  disciples  for  eating 
with  unwashen  hands  (15-),  and  were  shocked  at 
His  teaching  about  things  clean  and  unclean  (v.^-), 
being  themselves  blind  guides  (v.").  The  disciijles 
Avere  to  beware  of  their  teaching  (16^").  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Messiah's  life  the  Pharisees  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  events  that  led  to  His  death. 
They  plotted  with  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  Him 
{•2V^).  They  planned  to  entrap  Him  in  His  speech 
(22'''').  They  tried  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
jyy  34. 4ij  j^j]  i^jjjg  leads  up  to  the  tremendous  in- 
dictment of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  ch.  23.  In 
the  narrative  dealing  with  the  Crucilixion  we  read 
naturally  rather  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  than 
of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  it  is  the  latter,  with  the  chief 
priests,  who  efi'ect  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  {2'1^-^-). 

(2)  The  Jcivish-Christian  clement. — Of  course  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  as 
sketched  above  is  Jewish-Christian  in  character. 
But  there  are  other  Jewish-Christian  features  in 
the  Gosi^el.  (a)  One  is  the  interest  shown  in  St. 
Peter.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples (4^^),  and  Christ  had  healed  his  wife's  mother 
(8''*).  He  was  in  some  sense  '  first '  of  the  Twelve 
(10"),  and  it  was  he  who  Avalked  on  the  waters  at 
Christ's  command  (14-'^''^-).  It  was  he  who  first  con- 
fessed Christ's  Messiahship  (16^^),  and  received  the 
promise  of  high  rank  in  the  Kingdom  (v.^^).  By 
inserting  this  passage  the  editor  blunts  the  severity 
of  the  rebuke  (v.-**),  which  St.  Luke  altogether 
omits.  It  was  Peter  who  was  prominent  amongst 
the  three  who  were  privileged  to  be  on  the  Mount 
of  Transhguration  (17'*),  and  it  was  he  to  Avhom  the 
tax-gatherers  came  as  to  one  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  other  disciples.  It  was  Peter  who 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  tiie  rest  (15'^  18-i  26^^-  ^^), 
or  who  was  addressed  as  representing  the  others 
(v.'*").  It  was  he  who  penetrated  into  the  palace, 
and  there  denied  that  he  knew  Christ  (vv.^*"''^).  If 
all  the  Apostles  were  to  sit  on  thrones  in  the  new 
age  (19-'"),  Peter  was  to  have  administrative  and 
legislative  power  in  the  Kingdom  (16^^). 

(b)  Anotiier  Jewish  -  Christian  feature  in  the 
Gospel  is  the  presence  in  it  of  sayings  which  seem 
to  limit  Christ's  mission  and  doctrine  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  His  own  lifetime  He  had  exjiressly 
asserted  this  of  His  own  activity.  '  I  was  not  sent 
save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (\5)^*). 
On  two  occasions  He  had  extended  His  mercy  to 
pagans  (8^"^^  lo-i"-^),  but  on  the  latter  occasion  He 
made  it  plain  that  the  grace  thus  extended  to  a 
Gentile  woman  was  only  as  it  were  a  crumb  Avhich 
had  dropped  from  the  table  of  the  Jews,  to  whom 
He  was  sent,  and  had  been  devoured  by  a  Gentile 
dog.  He  bade  His  disciples  'go  not  to  the  way  of 
the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (10*^) ; 
and  said  they  should  not  have  exhausted  the  cities 
of  Israel  before  His  coming  (v.^'^).  In  the  new  age 
the  Apostles  were  to  rule  over  a  new  Israel  (19-**). 
Of  course,  side  by  side  with  these  sayings  from  his 
Palestinian  sources,  the  editor  has  incorporated 
others  from  other  sources,  which  prove  that  he 
himself  was  well  aware  that  Christ  had  on  other 
occasions  foreseen  and  commanded  the  admission 
of  Gentiles  to  the  discipleship  of  the  Kingdom. 
'  Many  were  to  come  from  east  and  west'  (8"),  and 
the  three  parables  in  21-8-22"  seem  to  convey  the 
same  truth.  Further,  the  good  news  was  to  be 
preached  among  all  nations  for  a  testimony  (2^^*), 
and  the  Apostles  were  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  (28^*^).    But  tiiere  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 


passages  to  suggest  that  the  editor  anticipated  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  to  discipleship  save  on  terms 
similar  to  those  on  which  proselytes  had  been 
admitted  to  the  old  Israel ;  *  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
saw  no  ditiiculty  in  the  preaching  to  all  nations 
being  accomplished  within  a  generation,  for  tlie 
'  end '  (241'')  which  was  to  close  this  preaching  was 
the  period  of  great  tribulation  accompanying  the 
siege  of  the  city,  followed  inmiediately  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (v.^"). 

{<■)  A  third  Jewish  -  Christian  feature  is  the 
insistence  on  the  permanent  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  ;  see  above,  p.  144''. 

Now  all  these  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  point 
irresistibly  to  Palestine,  and  to  Palestine  in  the 
period  before  or  very  soon  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  jilace  and  date  of  tlie  composition  of 
the  Gospel.  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this 
connexion  is  the  belief  that  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  would  immediately  follow  the  period  of 
tribulation  accompanying  the  siege  of  the  city. 
But  the  other  features  above  mentioned  point  in 
the  same  direction.  The  pi-ominence  given  to  St. 
Peter  is  natural  enough  in  traditions  which  had 
been  collected  and  preserved  in  Palestine  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
limitation  of  Christianity  to  Jews  or  proselytes, 
and  the  insistence  on  the  permanent  validity  of 
tlie  Law,  reflect  the  same  primitive  Christian 
atmosphere  as  we  breathe  in  the  first  few  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts,  before  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances had  compelled  the  Apostles  to  recognize 
that  St.  Paul  must  be  right,  and  that  under  Chris- 
tianity Jew  and  Gentile  stood  on  the  same  plane 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lastly,  the  anti- Pharisaic  attitude  of  the  editor 
would  be  natural  in  one  who  knew  something  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  in 
the  early  days  when  Pharisaic  hatred  pursued  its 
members  from  city  to  city. 

The  date  thus  arrived  at  affects  the  whole 
Gospel  and  not  only  portions  of  it.  It  is  a  liter- 
ary unity,  and  apart  from  a  few  possible  later 
interpolations,  e.g.  6"  (the  doxology)  22^^  23^ 
('son  of  Barachiah '),  belongs  to  one  editor,  and 
to  one  period  of  final  composition.  The  attempts 
made  to  argue  for  a  late  date  for  the  composition 
of  the  whole  book  from  isolated  phrases,  or  to 
mark  large  sections  as  late  additions,  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  unity  of  idea  and  conception  that 
runs  through  the  whole  work,  and  neglect  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  conceptions  that  char- 
acterize it  for  an  early  date. 

11825  has  been  claimed  as  late  because  the  idea  of  virgin- 
birth  is  'quite  foreign  to  Judaism.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
idea  is  thoroughly  Eastern  (as  well  as  Western),  and  must  ha\e 
been  familiar  to  every  Palestinian  Jew  who  had  read  the  Septua- 
gint.  And  in  other  respects  the  narrative  is  Jewish  through- 
out. The  occurrence  of  the  word  iy.xXy,(rioc  (1619  igl?)  and  the 
Baptismal  Formula  (2819)  have  been  said  to  betray  late  date. 
But  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  a  Jewish  Christian  writing 
about  the  year  a.d.  70  should  not  have  used  Ixy.Xyto-ia  to  repre- 
sent whatever  Aramaic  word  was  originally  uttered  ;  and  if  the 
Triune  name  in  v.  19  is  not  a  later  gloss,  it  may  well  have  lieen 
used  bv  a  Palestinian  Christian  who  was  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul  (cf.  1  Co  123,  -z  Co  131-4,  and  1  P  12,  1  Jn  S'-s.  24). 

3.  The  Sources.- — If,  then,  we  take  the  year 
A.D.  70  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  there  remain  the  questions  of 
its  sources,  its  author,  and  its  historical  value. 
The  facts  about  the  sources  are  these  : — 

(1)  The  editor  has  borrowed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Second  Gospel,  and  has  made  it  the  framework 
of  his  narrative.  He  has  altered  the  order  of  Mk 
1-7"^  in  order  to  group  the  material  under  subject- 
heads.  He  has  greatly  expanded  the  discourses. 
He  makes  omissions  and  alterations  in  phrases  re- 
lating to  the  Person  of  Christ,  omitting  especially 
expressions  which  attribute  to  Him  inability,  or  de- 
*  At  least  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  be  binding  upon  them. 
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sire  for  information,  and  terms  of  human  emotion  ; 
and  makes  a  series  of  somewiiat  similar  changes  in 
clauses  relating  to  the  Apostles.  For  the  details 
of  his  editorial  revision  of  tlie  Second  Gospel,  see 
art.  Mark  (Gospel),  and  the  Com.  on  '  Matthew ' 
in  ICC,  pp.  xiii-xl. 

(2)  The  Gospel  contains,  besides  this  Markan 
material,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  almost  entirely 
sayings,  which  is  found  also  in  substance  in  the 
Third  Gospel.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
was  borrowed  by  the  two  Evangelists  from  a  com- 
mon source,  viz.  a  collec^tion  of  Gospel  material 
compiled  by  the  Ai)ostle  Matthew,  and  referred  to 
by  Papias  (Eus.  HE  III.  xxxix.). 

The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  attempted  to 
prove  that,  so  far  as  St.  Luke  goes,  this  is  not 
a  very  probable  theory.  Besides  these  sayings 
which  he  has  in  (;ommon  with  St.  Luke,  the  editor 
of  the  First  Gospel  has  also  a  number  of  sayings 
found  only  in  his  Gospel.  The  probability  is  that 
he  borrowed  these  peculiar  sayings,  and  most  of 
those  common  to  him  and  to  St.  Luke,  from  the 
Apostolic  collection  of  sayings  mentioned  by 
Papias.  If  so,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  St.  Luke 
had  also  seen  this  collection.  Rather  material 
from  it  had  passed  into  .some  of  the  many  sources 
which  he  had  used  (Lk  P),  and  were  borrowed  by 
him  from  them.  See  '  Matthew,'  I.e.  pp.  xli-lxii. 
Thus  Mt.'s  second  source  was  the  Matthsean  iog'tw 
or  collection  of  discourses. 

(3)  What  remains  of  the  Gospel,  when  we  have 
put  aside  the  matter  borrowed  from  Mk.  and  the 
sayings  drawn  from  the  Login,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  narrative  traditions.  These  deal  with 
Christ's  Birth  and  Infancy  (chs.  \.  2),  with  a  few 
incidents  connected  with  St.  Peter  (l4-s-3i  IT^^-^^), 
and  with  some  details  connected  with  Christ's  trial 
and  Resurrection  (273-i"-  i"-  -*■  ^s-  si'^-ss-  62-66  2^'^-^% 
They  were  all  drawn,  it  may  be  supposed,  from 
current  Palestinian  Christian  tradition. 

(4)  Lastly,  a  number  of  quotations  of  a  peculiar 
type,  which  are  introduced  by  a  sjiecial  formula 

/p-J.  :i3    QS-  6.  15.  17.   18.  -Si    4I4-I6    gl7    y}}"^-"^    1335    21'*-  5    27**) 

were  drawn  from  a  catena  or  list  of  OT  Messianic 
passages,  which  had  already  been  translated  into 
Greek  when  the  editor  borrowed  them. 

i.  The  Author. — Now,  who  was  the  writer  who 
thus  welded  together  the  Second  Gospel,  the 
Mattha?an  Logia,  a  number  of  Palestinian  tra- 
ditions, and  a  series  of  OT  quotations,  into  our 
present  (Gospel  ?  From  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
the  work  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Matthew.  But 
there  are  the  following  difficulties  in  this  ascrip- 
tion : 

(1)  The  same  writers  who  attribute  our  Gospel 
to  St.  Matthew  state  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Now  it  is  clear  that  our  Gospel  was  com- 
posed in  Greek,  and  is  based  upon  Greek  sources. 
This  is  certain  so  far  as  the  material  di'awn  from 
the  Second  Gospel  is  concerned,  and  probable  for 
the  sayings  drawn  from  the  Mattha3an  Logia. 

(2)  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the 
Apostle  Matthew  should  have  written  a  Gospel 
from  second-hand  materials.  The  work  lacks  that 
freshness  of  presentation  which  we  should  expect 
from  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events. 

How  then  explain  the  ascription  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  ?  Because  the  book,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
statement  is  not  true  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  based 
directly  upon  the  collection  of  sayings  comj^iled  by 
the  Apostle.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
the  author  was  an  otherwise  unknown  Jewish 
Christian  of  Palestine,  Avho  about  the  year  A.D.  70 
compiled  his  Gospel,  using  as  his  framework  the 
Second  Gos])el,  but  borrowing  largely  from  the 
Matthfean  Logia,  and  inserting  also  some  Pales- 
tinian traditions  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
Gospel,  as  it  left  his  hand,  represents  the  concep- 


tion of  Christ's  Person  and  work  which  was  domi- 
nant in  the  Palestinian  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  ist  cent.  A.D.  To  Christians  there  Jesus  was 
the  Jewish  King-Messiah.  His  life  on  earth  was 
only  the  prelude  to  His  sovereignty.  For  He  Mas 
to  come  again  as  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  that  was  imminent,  and  would  follow  immedi- 
ately ui)on  the  final  downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

5.  Historical  value. — So  far  as  the  question  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  detail  given  in  the 
Gospel  is  concerned,  w^e  may  set  aside  for  our 
present  jjurpose  all  tliat  is  drawn  from  St.  Mark's 
Gosjiel.  The  value  of  that  is  a  consideration  for 
a  writer  on  the  Second  Gosi)el  (see  above,  p.  133  ft'., 
and  cf.  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  Stiidi/  of  the 
Gospels,  and  Burkitt's  The  Gospel  History  and 
its  Transmission).  The  sayings  drawn  from  the 
Matthsean  Logia  have  behind  them  Apostolic 
authority,  and,  allowing  for  some  change  of 
emphasis  and  possible  accretion  in  the  i)rocess  of 
ti'ansmission,  nuxy  safely  be  taken  as  representing 
actual  utterances  of  Christ. 

The  Palestinian  traditions  peculiar  to  the  Gospel 
are  probably  not  all  of  equal  weight.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  supernatural  birth  is  best  attested, 
because  the  main  fact  of  the  story  is  supported  by 
the  tradition  known  to  St.  Luke.  Of  the  rest 
it  is  difficult  to  say  more  tlian  that  they  are  earlj' 
Palestinian  traditions,  and  we  must  abstain  fi'oni 
condemning  them  upon  purely  fanciful  grounds  as 
legendary. 

But  the  question  of  historical  value  can  be  raised 
in  a  different  form,  and  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. Allowing  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  bulk  of  the  detail  in  the  Gospel,  and  without 
discussing  the  precise  value  and  importance  to  be 
attached  to  each  separate  tradition,  how  far  do 
the  main  conceptions  of  Christ  and  of  His  doctrine 
which  run  through  the  Gospel  correspond  to  the 
historical  Christ?  Did  He  teach  what  is  heie 
ascribed  to  Him  ? 

Something  may  be  learned  in  this  connexion  if 
we  consider  the  method  of  the  Evangelist.  He 
presents  to  us  selections  from  Christ's  sayings, 
arranged  in  what  is  clearly  often  an  artificial  and 
literary  manner.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Charge  to  the  Twelve.  The  nucleus  of  this  con- 
sists of  a  few  sayings,  recorded  by  St.  Mark, 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  when  Christ  sent  them 
forth  on  a  journey  of  preaching  in  Palestine.  But 
the  editor  of  the  First  Gosjjel  is  s(j  little  concerned 
with  the  actual  historical  facts  that  he  omits  alto- 
gether the  statements  descriptive  of  their  going 
forth  and  of  their  return.  The  local  and  temporary 
mission  in  Palestine  merges  itself  in  his  mind  in 
the  wider  and  universal  mission  to  all  nations. 
He  draws  from  his  sources  many  other  sayings 
which  had  reference  to  this  wider  mission  work, 
and  adds  them  to  St.  Mark's  short  discourse,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  not 
spoken  on  that  particular  occasion.  Now,  selec- 
tion and  artificial  grouping  of  this  kind,  useful 
as  it  is,  inevitably  involves  over-emphasis.  Tencii- 
ing,  which  would  have  explained  and  counter- 
balanced that  which  is  recorded,  is  left  out,  and 
impressions  are  given  which  would  be  qualified,  if 
the  selection  given  had  been  larger,  or  the  group- 
ing less  artificial.  And  combined  with  this  feature 
of  arbitrary  selection  and  artificial  grouping  may 
be  linked  the  local  character  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  early  date  of  its  material.  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  Jewish-Christian  disciples  in  the  early  Church 
stood  too  near  to  the  life  of  the  Christ  to  be  able 
to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  His  person  or  His  work.  Jesus  had,  we  may 
be  sure,  said  many  things  that  were  obscure  at 
the  moment  of  utterance,  had  spoken  sometimes 
in   parable,   sometimes  in   symbol,    sometimes  in 
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paradox.  And  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
did,  it  is  clear,  what,  after  all,  others  since  them 
have  often  done,  i.e.  they  interpreted  the  life  of 
Christ  in  the  light  of  their  own  historical  sur- 
roundings, and  selected  from  His  teaching  those 
elements  which  enabled  them  to  adapt  their  ideas 
of  His  meaning  to  their  own  lives,  without  making 
an  absolute  breach  with  all  that  life  had  hitherto 
meant  for  them.  The  development  of  history  is,  as 
we  now  see,  the  truest  interpreter  of  much  that 
Christ  said,  and  not  until  Jerusalem  fell  could  His 
teaching  about  the  future  of  Christianity  become 
clear. 

We  shall  expect,  then,  to  find  in  the  Gospel 
an  over-emphasis  upon  certain  points  arising  from 
artificial  grouping  of  sayings,  and  from  omission 
of  other  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching.  We  shall 
also  not  be  surprised  to  find  interpretations  of  His 
sayings  which  the  later  developments  of  history 
have  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
the  chief  conceptions  of  the  Gospel. 

(1)  The  2}ennanence  of  the  Law.  —  H  we  may 
judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  NT  evidence, 
Christ  laid  down  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  But  on  special  occasions  He  seems 
to  have  given  expression  to  the  idea  that  par- 
ticular precepts  or  sanctions  belonged  to  a  by- 
gone age,  and  had  lost  their  validity.  St.  Mark 
(who  is  here  supported  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul) 
represents  Him  as  teaching  that  the  tacit  sanction 
of  divorce  by  Dt  2A^'*  should  be  set  aside  as  a  con- 
cession to  weakness,  and  should,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  be  superseded  by  an  ideal  view  of 
marriage  as  a  tie  which  could  not  be  broken.  St. 
Mark  again  represents  Him  as  implicitly  annulling 
the  Mosaic  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  on  the  ground  that  defilement  was  moral 
and  internal,  not  external  and  ceremonial.  And 
the  fact  that  He  taught  views  of  the  Law  which 
were  not  those  of  ortliodox  Judaism,  is  suggested 
by  the  statements  that  the  Pharisees  attempted  to 
entrap  Him  into  some  statement  about  the  Law, 
or  upon  subjects  with  w'hich  the  Law  dealt,  which 
could  be  used  as  an  accusation  against  Him  (Mk 
10"  [ireipdi'ovres],  Mt  22^''  [wei.pdi'wv]).  But  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  proves  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  first  Jewish  disciples  to  suppose 
that  the  Messiah  had  ever  countenanced  the  view 
that  any  part  of  the  OT  Scriptures  had  lost  its 
original  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  This 
is  the  standpoint  of  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel. 
Christ  had  taught  that  not  a  letter  should  pass 
from  the  Law  until  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
anyone  who  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  least 
commandment  of  the  Law  should  be  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (5^'"-").  And  not  only  was 
there  this  general  statement  of  the  permanent 
validity  of  the  Law  in  general,  but  special  laws 
had  been  sanctioned  and  reaffirmed  by  Christ  as 
still  valid  and  obligatory.  Divorce  must  be  sanc- 
tioned when  there  had  been  fornication  {iropveia) 
(532  J99j  fpijg  saying  about  clean  and  unclean 
had  reference  not  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to  the 
Pharisaic  traditions  about  eating  with  unwashen 
hands  (IS'-").  The  Christian  disciple  who  had  a 
case  against  his  brother  was  to  take  two  or  three 
witnesses,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  might  be  satisfied 
(18^'').  And  in  the  great  tribulation  Christians 
were  to  pray  that  their  flight  might  not  fall  on 
the  Sabbath,  lest  the  Law  should  be  broken  (242»). 
It  is  clear  that  the  editor  regarded  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  still  binding  in  all  its  details  on  Christian 
men.  Now  it  is  probable  that  Ave  must  make 
allowance  here  for  some  over-emphasis  due  to  local 
and  national  prejudice  which  interpreted  Christ's 
sayings  in  the  direction  which  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  seemed  to  warrant,  and  which  took 


effect  in  the  selection,  and  arrangement,  and  in- 
terpretation of  such  of  His  sayings  as  lent  them- 
selves to  the  impression  which  it  was  desired  to 
produce. 

The  most  obvious  instance  of  this  process  may  be  found  in 
Mt.'s  treatment  of  Mk  10112.  That  narrative  is  perfect!}'  clear, 
coherent,  and  decisive.  The  Pharisees,  who  knew  well  that 
Christ  taught  a  doctrine  about  the  sanctity  of  marriage  which 
seemed  to  set  aside  the  sanction  of  divorce  by  the  Law  (Dt 
24I-I),  came  to  test  Him,  i.e.  to  get  from  Him  a  direct  statement 
which  would  enable  them  to  say  that  He  was  attacking  the 
Mosaic  ordinance.  He  met  their  challenge  with  the  expected 
answer.  The  permission  of  divorce  bv  the  Law  was  a  concession 
to  human  weakness.  From  an  ideal  standpoint,  the  marriage 
tie  was  indissoluble.  The  man  or  woman  *  who  put  away  their 
partner  committed  adultery.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  Christ's  teaching, 
preserved  by  St.  Luke  (16i«)  and  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  "lO-  H).  But 
the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  has  introduced  hopeless  confusion 
into  the  narrative.  He  represents  the  Pharisees  as  asking  for 
an  interpretation  of  Dt  241-4.  The  Jewish  theologians  were 
divided  upon  the  point.  Some — the  school  of  Shammai — argued 
that  b.y  "13T  nny  some  act  of  unchastity  was  intended.  Cf. 
Gittin,  90a  :  '  No  one  shall  divorce  his  wife  unless  there  be  found 
in  her  something  unchaste '  (■'iny  131).  Thej-  thus  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  the  word  nny.  But  others — the  school  of  Hillel 
— allowed  divorce  for  any  idle  pretext,  emphasizing  the  word 
"ill.  Accordingly,  the  Pharisees  in  Mt.  ask,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  put 
awaj'  a  wife  for  every  cause?'  Christ  answers,  as  in  Mk.,  that 
from  an  ideal  standpoint  marriage  is  indissoluble.  The  Phari- 
sees appeal  to  Dt  24.  Now  clearly  Christ  should  be  represented 
as  reattirming  and  supporting  what  He  has  said  bj-  declaring 
(as  in  Mk.)  that  the  permission  of  Dt  24  was  a  concession  to 
human  weakness,  and  that  a  higher  principle  was  to  be  found 
in  the  purpose  of  God  as  declared  in  On  12".  But,  instead,  He 
is  represented  as  saying  that  ropnia.  constituted  an  exception 
to  the  ideal  principle.  Thus  He  is  made  to  reaffirm  the  Law  of 
Dt  24,  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  permanent  obligation  of  a  sanction  which 
He  had  just  criticised. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  editor  of  Mt.  has  confused  Mk.'s  con- 
sistent narrative  by  introducing  into  it  a  clause  which  entirely 
confuses  the  point  at  issue.  Now,  if  we  ask  why  he  has  done 
this,  we  remember  that  earlier  in  his  Gospel  (532)  he  has  inserted 
a  saying  (probably  from  the  Matthaean  Logia)  in  which  this 
same  exception  to  the  general  rule  occurs.  The  words  are 
not  identical.  In  ^^~  they  are  TxfiixTk  Xoyou  rro/jv£;«?,  but  in  199 
(£(')  ,u>;  sTj  To/jv£<a  (but  BDS2  33  latt  have  mnpixTa;  Xoyou  rrepviix; 
here  also).  The  two  clauses  look  like  alternative  renderings  of 
the  phrase  ilM^l  -\21,  which  the  school  of  Shammai  declared  to 
be  the  ground  of  divorce.  That  is  to  say,  in  199  the  editor  has 
blended  with  Mk.'s  narrative  another  tradition  of  the  Lord's 
words,  which  was  furnished  to  him  bj'  his  Palestinian  source ; 
and  we  have  a  clear  case  of  a  saying  of  Christ  altered  in  process 
of  transmission  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Of  course  the  saying  of  5-*2  may  be  as  genuine  and 
original  as  Mk  IQH- 12.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Christ  should 
have  on  one  occasion  taught  as  Mk.  represents  Him,  and  on 
another  have  sanctioned  the  necessity  of  divorce  for  To/jvs/a. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  the  supposition  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  He  appealed  to  the  ideal  view  of  marriage 
as  a  principle  which  should  guide  men,  leaving  it  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  His  disciples  to  realize  that  when  the  sin  of  men 
makes  a  breach  in  the  ideal  law,  such  sin  drags  with  it  the 
necessity  of  divorce.  In  this  case  the  clause  which  allows  an 
exception  will  be  an  accretion  to  His  words,  added  in  the  early 
Palestinian  Church  to  His  simple  statement  that  no  man  must 
divorce  his  wife  and  no  woman  her  husband,  in  order  to  har- 
monize it  with  the  supposed  teaching  of  the  OT,  and  then 
transferred  by  Mt.  into  Mk.'s  narrative. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  may  be  found  in  Mk  714-23= 
Mt  1510  20.  The  reading  and  interpretation  of  Mk  719  are  obscure. 
According  to  one  reading,  xxSxpii^uv  txvtx  to.  ^pciu,xTx,  may 
be  a  comment  of  the  Evangelist,  to  the  effect  that  Christ's 
teaching  on  this  occasion  'purged  all  meats,'  i.e.  cancelled 
the  Mosaic  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  meats.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  narrative  leaves  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  impression  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  such 
teaching  as  is  here  recorded  would  be  to  make  null  these  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Now  the  editor  of  Mt.  clearly 
wished  to  avoid  this  inference.  He  omits  the  clause  xxSxpi^av 
Toivrx  rx  ^paiu.xrx,  and  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  turns  the 
mind  of  the  reader  from  the  inevitable  inference  by  adding  the 
clause,  '  But  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man,' 
as  though  the  whole  discourse  had  been  dealing  with  the  Phari- 
saic regulations  about  ceremonial  hand-washing.  Thus  he 
carries  the  reader  back  at  once  to  the  previous  question,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  prevents  him  from  drawing  the  natural  and 
inevitable  conclusion  from  the  discourse  as  recorded  by  Mk. 

A  somewhat  similar  desire  to  avoid  words  which  might  seem 
out  of  harmony  with  OT  regulations  has  probably  caused  the 
omission  in  Mt  128  of  the  clause,  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,'  found  in  Mk  227. 

Lastly,  an  example  of  over -emphasis  due  to  arrangement  of 

*  For  divorce  by  a  woman  amongst  the  Jews,  cf.  Araynaie 
Papyri  discovered  at  Assuan,  p.  12  (London,  G.  Moring,  1906). 
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sayings  may  be  found  in  Mt  5i'?-20.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
vv.!**- 1**  are  genuine  sayings  of  Christ  spoken  on  some  occasion 
when  their  meaning  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  a  paradoxical 
expression  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  moral  elements  in  the 
OT.  But  as  they  now  stand  they  hopelesslj-  confuse  the  plain 
tenor  of  the  Sermon.  The  illustrations  given  in  vv. 21-43  make 
it  clear  that  the  '  fulfilling'  of  v.i"  meant  to  make  clear  the  true 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law.  But  vv. 18.19  interpret  ^Xr,fiimoi.i 
in  another  sense  ;  namely,  to  reaffirm  and  carry  out  in  detail, 
which  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  If  vv.iS-  li'be  omitted  as  extraneous  to  this  con- 
text, and  due  to  the  practice  of  the  editor  of  bringing  together 
sayings  which  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
meaning  of  vv.i7  20-43  is  quite  clear.  Christ  did  not,  as  His 
adversaries  argued,  subvert  the  Law.  lie  reaffirmed  its  spiritual 
principles,  and  gave  to  it  a  deeper  meaning  I  ban  that  arrived 
at  by  Rabbinical  exegesis.  The  '  righteousness '  of  His  disciples 
was  to  exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  because  it  would  be  based 
upon  a  more  spiritual  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  OT  revelation. 

(2)  The  near  approach  of  the  Kingdom. — A  still 
more  difficult  problem  is  raised  by  the  question, 
Did  Jesus  Ciirist  promise  that  He  would  come 
again  on  the  clouds  of  lieaven  within  the  life- 
time of  the  generation  to  which  He  spoke  ?  The 
Palestinian  Church,  as  represented  by  the  First 
Gospel,  certainly  believed  that  this  was  the  case. 
But  did  they  misunderstand  Him  ?  And  the  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  in  an  earlier  form.  Nearly 
all  the  terms  used  in  sayings  of  this  nature  were 
familiar  technical  theological  terms  in  use  in  the 
apocalj'ptic  writings,  which  expressed  one  side  of 
contemporary  Messianic  expectation.  E.g.  'the 
Son  of  Man,'  '  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  the  '  coming' 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  '  the  throne  of  glory,'  '  the 
coming  age,'  '  the  day  of  judgment,'  the  division 
between  righteous  and  wicked,  the  condemnation 
to  Gehenna,  the  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  by 
the  righteous,  the  feast  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
'  eternal  life ' — all  these  formed  part  of  the  ordinary 
mental  equipment  of  every  writer  who  tried  to 
express  the  hopes  of  Israel  under  apocalyptic  im- 
agery. Did  the  Lord  use  them  of  Himself,  or  did 
the  Palestinian  Church  try  to  express  her  faith 
and  belief  in  Him  as  the  Divine  Messiah  by 
transferring  to  Him  the  phrases  and  the  imagery 
of  current  Messianic  belief?  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  the  second  supposition  is  the 
more  probable,*  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  they  have  failed  in  their  aim.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  all  apocalyptic  imagery 
from  Christ's  teaching,  without  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  the  Gospels  as  historical  records. 
This  kind  of  imagery  and  metaphor  is,  of  course, 
more  accumulated  in  the  First  Gospel  than  in  the 
others,  and  one  or  two  phrases,  as,  e.g. ,  the  '  end  '  or 
'  consummation  of  the  age,'  and  '  the  throne  of 
glory,'  occur  only  in  it,  but  still  all  the  Gospels 
contain  a  good  deal.  If  Christ  did  not  speak  of 
Himself  as  the  '  Son  of  Man  '  and  of  His  '  coming ' 
at  the  Last  Day,  and  of  other  similar  things,  then 
we  have  no  solid  ground  for  believing  that  any 
saying  recorded  of  Him  is  genuine. 

But  if  we  assume  that  Christ  did  use  of  Himself 
this  apocalyptic  language,  what  shall  we  .say  of  the 
more  important  question,  Are,  then,  the  conceptions 
which  His  sayings,  as  they  are  arranged  in  the 
First  Gospel,  seem  to  convey,  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  tiie.  real  teaching  ?  And  here  we  shall  neces- 
sarily have  to  take  into  consideration  the  following 
facts  amongst  others. 

(rt)  It  seems  clear  that  Christ  must  have  given 
utterance  to  words  which  left  upon  the  minds  of 
the  early  disciples  the  impres.sion  that  He  had 
promised  to  come  again  shortly.  For  this  con- 
ception not  only  pervades  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 

*  E.g.  it  has  been  argued  on  linguistic  grounds  that  Christ 
could  not  have  spoken  of  Himself  as  the  '  Son  of  Man,'  and  that 
much  of  the  apocalyptic  imagery  in  Mk  13,  Mt  24,  is  due  to 
the  blending  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  with  genuine  sayings  of 
Christ.  But  the  former  theory  is  still  unproven,  and  the  second 
is  an  unsuccessful  exegetical  device  to  solve  a  difficulty. 


but  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  NT  litera- 
ture. 

(6)  It  was,  however,  inevitalle  that  any  expres- 
sions of  time  to  which  He  gave  utterance  should 
iiave  been  interpreted  by  His  Jewish  adherents  to 
imply  a  short  time  literally.  For  if  we  grant  for 
a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  He 
had  foreknowledge  of  the  future  develoimient  of 
history,  it  is  clear  to  us  now  that  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  His  methods  of  teaching  to 
have  unveiled  to  His  disciples  the  historical  details 
of  future  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  He  may  well 
have  wished  that  His  return  should  be,  as  it  has 
been,  the  soul's  pole-star  of  His  lovers  in  every 
successive  age,  and  have  left  the  period  of  His 
Coming  veiled  in  ambiguous  language.  In  that 
case  the  early  Jewish  Church  has  been  influenced 
by  the  contemporary  Messianic  belief  which  always 
placed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  the  near 
future,  and  has  selected  from  Christ's  sayings 
those  which  were  most  easily  interpreted  to  con- 
vey the  impres-sion  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  will  partly  explain  the  large  part  which 
sayings  referring  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  play  in  the  First  Gospel.  Some  of  these 
occur  only  in  this  Gospel,  as,  e.g.,  10-'*  l3--'-3f-  as-«-  47-50 
2928a  251-13-  3i-46_  jn  other  casesa  saying,  the  original 
form  of  which  was  found  in  the  Second  Gospel,  has 
been  modified  so  as  to  make  it  express  clearly  this 
idea.  For  example,  in  Mk  9'  occur  the  words 
'  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power.'  Although  a  reference  to  the  immediately 
preceding  verse  would  naturally  suggest  that  this 
coming  of  the  '  kingdom  of  God '  was  identical 
with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  His 
angels,  the  words  taken  by  themselves  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  Trans- 
figuration which  follows,  or  to  some  later  event, 
such  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  or  the  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  has  been 
unwilling  to  leave  them  in  this  ambiguity,  and  by 
changing  them  into  '  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
His  kingdom,'  interprets  them  unmistakably  of 
the  coming  in  glory  with  the  angels  (16-"),  which 
he  then  believed  to  be  about  to  take  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  some  to  whom  the  words  were 
originally  spoken.  Again,  in  Mk  14®-  occur  the 
words  '  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  power,  and  coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  The  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
(Mt  26®'*)  inserts  before  'you  shall  see'  the  Avords 
dTr'  dpTi.  This  phrase  is  difficult,  because  the  words 
should  mean  '  from  this  present  moment '  (cf. 
'  Matthew,'  I.e.).  But  since  the  period  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  must  on  any 
interpretation  be  excluded,  it  is  probable  that  the 
words  mean  '  you  shall  soon,  shortly,  see,'  etc. 
That  is  again  an  expression  of  the  belief  of  the 
editor  that  the  Second  Coming  was  near  at  hand. 
A  similar  case  is  found  in  Mt  24-**,  where  the  editor 
inserts  into  Mk.'s  discourse  the  word  'immedi- 
ately,' thus  again  linking  the  Second  Coming 
closely  with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

These  facts  suggest  irresistibly  the  conclusion 
that  the  editor  or  the  tradition  which  he  follows 
has,  by  accumulating  sayings  of  one  kind,  and  by 
modifying  others  to  some  slight  extent  in  order  to 
give  tiiem  the  required  meaning,  given  the  im- 
pression that  the  Lord  taught  a  nearness  of  His 
toming  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  which  goes 
beyond  what  He  Himself  originally  intended.  He 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  glory,  using  apocalyptic  language,  which  He 
may  or  may  not  have  intended  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. The  early  Jewish  Church  has  interpreted  it 
quite  literally,  and  read  into  it  that  element  of 
immediacy  which  is  presupjiosed  in  all  apocalyptic 
writings.     He  forecast,  no  doubt,  the  catastrophe 
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to  which  the  sliortsighted  policy  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  was  hurrying  that  ill  -  starred  people. 
The  early  Church  linked  together  these  two  classes 
of  utterance,  and  believed  that  both  would  receive 
their  fultilnient  at  the  same  jteriod. 

If,  then,  we  must  allow  for  some  over-emphasis, 
some  foreshortening  in  the  presentation  of  this 
conception  in  the  First  Gospel,  we  shall  naturally 
ask  if  there  is  not  evidence  that  Christ's  teaching 
anticipated,  in  fact,  a  longer  development  of  his- 
tory than  that  here  presupposed.  Even  within 
the  First  Gospel  itself  many  of  His  sayings  suggest 
a  difierent  interpretation  from  that  put  upon  them 
by  the  editor  [e.g.  the  parables  of  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Drag-net,  and  see  below).  And  when 
we  pass  to  the  Avriters  who  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  Jewish  theological  conceptions,  we  see 
that  Christ's  words  Avere  regarded  as  presupposing 
a  longer  development  of  historical  events  than  that 
suggested  by  the  First  Gospel.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  of  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  of  St.  Luke.  And  the  verdict  of  the 
historian  must  be  that  the  Jewish-Christian  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  words  upon  this  point  is  not 
likely  to  be  most  accurate,  because  it  is  Jewish 
and  T)ecause  it  is  earlj^  Rather  these  two  factors 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  concur  to  impel  the 
hrst  Jewish  Christians  to  an  interpretation  of 
His  sayings  which  is  one-sided,  and  in  part  over- 
emphasized, just  because  it  is  local  and  early.  The 
best  interpreter  of  much  that  Christ  taught  has 
been  the  later  development  of  history. 

(3)  The  scope  of  the  Goftpcl. — It  is  known  that  the 
later  Jewish  theologians  had  no  strictly  formulated 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  future 
Messianic  salvation.  In  some  few  passages  of  their 
writings,  especially  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  looked  forward  to  the 
ailmittance  of  Gentiles  into  the  Kingdom  on  equal 
ti'rins  with  the  Jews,  simply  on  the  ground  of 
obedience  to  God  (cf.  Sib.  Or.  iii.  740).  But  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  very  difierent.  When  the 
Kingdom  came,  the  Gentiles  would  be  annihilated  ; 
or  they  would  be  condemned  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment in  Gehenna ;  or  they  would,  if  they  were 
righteous,  participate  in  the  Messianic  salvation, 
but  only  as  proselytes,  or  as  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

To  the  early  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  been 
trained  in  such  conceptions  as  these,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  Christ's  teaching,  if  it  were  universal  in 
ultimate  scope  and  intention,  implicitly  rather  than 
explicitly  should  seem  to  point  to  a  national  rather 
tlian  a  universal  Kingdom.  That  this  was  the 
belief  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  the  first 
half  of  the  Acts  bears  witness.  Only  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  could  force  the  Apostles  to  go 
back  to  Christ's  words,  and  to  see  that  they  bore 
within  them  the  seeds  of  a  belief  in  a  universal, 
spiritual  monarchy,  which  was  quite  unlimited  in 
scope.  It  needed  a  vision  to  convince  St.  Peter  of 
this,  and  Gal  3  shows  how  difficult  the  lesson  was 
for  him.  In  this  respect  the  First  Gospel  has  a 
twofold  outlook.  Underlying  the  surface  there 
may  clearly  be  seen,  in  the  words  of  Christ  which 
are  recorded,  expressions  which  would  naturally 
convey  the  implication  that  Christianity  was  in- 
tended to  influence  all  mankind.  The  gospel  was 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations  (24^^).  The  disciples 
were  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (28i8).  Many 
were  to  come  from  east  and  west,  and  sit  down 
within  the  Kingdom  (8").  The  Kingdom  was  to 
be  given  to  another  nation,  and  to  be  taken  from 
the  Jews  (2I''3).  But  these  sayings  have  all  the 
appearance  of  words  which  were  interpreted  in  a 
limited  sense  by  the  editor  of  the  Gospel.  If  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  then  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 


could  be  but  a  superficial  process.  It  was  to  be 
'for  a  testimony.'  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gosjjcl  to  suggest  an  unconditioned  e([uality  of 
Jew  ami  Gentile.  The  supposition  is  ratlier  jiro- 
bable  that  the  editor  assumed  that  such  (^entiles 
as  became  Christians  would  do  so  as  pi'oselytes  of 
the  J e^^■ish  -  Christian  Church.  They  were  to  be 
'  made  disciples,'  that  is  to  say,  to  be  merged  in 
the  -JewishCliristian  Church.  If  they  had  not  the 
fitting  wedding  garment,  they  woukl  be  excluded 
from  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  garment  probably 
sjmibolizes,  in  the  editor's  mind,  the  '  righteous- 
ness' which  was  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  only  as  being  based  upon  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spiritual  intention  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
which  by  no  means  permitted  any  relaxation  of 
its  obligations. 

Here  again  we  must,  as  it  would  seem,  make 
some  allowance  for  over-emphasis,  due  partly  to 
artificial  arrangement  of  Christ's  sayings,  partly  to 
a  limited  insight  into  their  true  scope  and  meaning, 
which  was  due  to  past  religious  training.  Some 
lapse  of  time,  some  clearing  of  spiritual  vision  by 
the  actual  facts  of  life  when  Christianity  came  into 
contact  with  pagan  peoples,  was  needed  before  it 
could  be  realized  that  if  Christianity  was  intended 
for  the  Jew  first  and  also  for  the  Greek,  it  never- 
theless was  to  include  them  both  in  a  position  of 
absolute  equality,  and  to  appeal  to  men  without 
respect  to  difierences  of  race  or  creed.  See  also 
Gospels,  Logia,  Luke  (Gospel),  Mark  (Gospel), 
Papias,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc. 

Literature. — Willoughby  C.  Allen,  Com.  on  '  St.  Matthew ' 
in  ICC,  1907  (see  List  of  Authorities  on  p.  IxxxixfE.);  Th. 
Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthdus,  1903,  the  same  authoi-'s 
Forschimgen  f.  Gesch.  d.  XT  Kanons,  1881-1903,  Gesch.  d.  XT 
Kanons,  1888-1890,  and  his  Elnleit.  in  das  NT,  1897-1S99 ;  H. 
J.  Holtzmann, //a«rfA;o)H.  'Die  S.ynoptiker,' 1901 ;  Wellhausen, 
Das  Evangelium  Matiha'i,  1904,  the  same  author's  Skizzen  u. 
Vorarbeiten,  1899,  and  liis  Eiiilcit.  in  dii'  drei  erstcn  Emnqelicn, 
1905;  A.  Merx,  Dan  Era,i.i,'/,ii,,,  Mati/nn^s,  1902;  Bui-kitt,  The 
Gospel  History  and  it.sTnitisiiii.<siiiii.  r.wiO;  theComm.  of  Broadus 
(18S7),  Morison  (1875),  AlfordT  (1874),  Schanz  (R.  C,  1879), 
Mejer-Weiss  (1898),  Maclaren  (1892),  A.  B.  Bruce  (in  EGT,  vol.  i.). 
See  also  Scholten,  Das  Aeltesfe  Evangeiimn,  1869;  Renan,  Les 
fjrangiles,  1877;  Roehrich,  La  coinpositiondesEimngiles,lS%~  ; 
Bruce,  With  Open  Face,  1896,  pp.  1-24  ;  Sir  J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horce 
Synopticm,  1899  ;  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu  [Eng.  tr.  1902] ;  P. 
Wernle,  Die  Si/tin/it.  Frage,  1899 ;  F.  Blass,  Textkritische  Bemerk- 
iingen  zu  Mittt/uhis,  19(M)  ;  the  Introductions  of  Hilgenfeld,  S. 
Davidson,  Blcek-Maiij^old,  Westcott,  Salmon,  B.  Weiss,  H.  .J. 
Holtzmann,  Jiilicher,  Godet  ;  artt.  '  Matthew '  (by  J.  V.  Bartlet) 
in  Hastings'  DB  and  'Gospels'  (by  Schmiedel)  in  EBi.  Special 
points  are  dealt  with  in  such  works  as  Resch's  '  Kindheitsevan- 
gelium'  in  TUx.  5;  Hoelmann,  Bibelstudien  (on  the  Eschato- 
logical  Discourse),  1860  ;  Weifferbach,  Der  Wiederkunftsgedanke 
Jesu,  1873;  Schwartzkoptf,  Die  Weissagungen  Jesu  Christi, 
1896  [Eng.  tr.  1897].  WiLLOUGHBY  C.  AlLEN. 

MEALS. — The  prevalent  custom  amongst  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  to  have  two  formal 
meals  in  the  day.  Both  these  are  referred  to  more 
than  once  in  the  Gospels  by  the  terms  dpiaToi'  and 
Secirvov  (cf.  Lk  14^^,  where  both  words  occur  in  the 
same  context),  and  we  know  from  these  writings 
that  it  was  to  either  of  these  meals  that  guests 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  festive  hospitality 
of  their  friends  (cf.  14i-  IP'  W'^<-).  Besides  tliese, 
it  was  customary  to  have  an  informal  meal  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day  (aKpaTKrixa  or  dpLarov  irpco'Lfjv), 
which  was  a  very  light  repast,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  bread  Avith  some  accompanying 
relish,  such  as  oil  or  melted  butter  (Robinson, 
BRP"  ii.  18).  This  meal  is  only  once  referred  to 
in  the  NT  (Jn  21'-- 1^),  and  there  the  word  used 
is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  Lukan 
narrative  of  Jesus  'dining'  (dpiardv)  in  the  Phari- 
see's house  (Lk  IP''^-). 

It  is  probably  this  meal  which  'the  virtuous  woman'  of 
Proverbs  rises  so  early  to  provide  (Pr  2933  [LXX]  =  3115  [Heb.]), 
and  which  at  the  present  time  constitutes  the  breakfast  of  the 
populace  in  Palestine.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  it  is  this 
meal  which  is  called  in  the  Talmud  the  '  early  snack '  (IT'inB'  ns), 
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thoua:h  Edersheim  refers  this  descriptive  title  to  the  xpiirTov  of 
the  NT  (see  his  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  205  n.  3  ; 
cf.  also  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke,'  in  Internal.  Crit.  Corn,  on  Lk 

1137). 

The  mid-day  meal,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  modern  luncheon,  was  partaken  of  at  hours 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  occupation,  from 
10  a.m.  till  noon  (Shnbbath,  \Qa).  It  was  partaken 
of  immediately  after  the  business  of  the  forenoon 
was  concluded,  whether  in  the  market-place  (Mk 
1^),  in  the  synagogue  (Edersheim,  vol.  ii.  }).  205  ;  cf. 
1  K  13''),  or  during  the  heat  of  the  midtlle  of  the 
day,  when  the  labourers  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  their  field  work  (cf.  Ku  2'^).  Josephus  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  were  required  by  their  Law  to 
make  their  breakfast  (apLiiToiroLeladai)  at  noon  on 
Sabbath  days  ( Vita,  54,  cf.  also  Gn  43'6-  -'s  and  2  S 
24'^,  where  the  LXX  has  'iws  iopas  dplarov,  which  is 
rendered  by  Pesh.  'till  the  sixth  hour').  This, 
too,  was  generally  a  meal  of  a  simple  character, 
consisting  of  bread  with  jmrched  corn,  the  former 
being  moistened  with  a  little  vinegar  (Ku  2'^),  or 
of  bread  broken  down  into  a  bowl  of  ^jottage, 
together  with  some  weak  or  diluted  Avine  (ffTd/n.uov 
oivov  KeKepaafievov,  Bel  ■*•*  [LXX,  Swete's  ed.]).  Fish 
grilled  by  laying  it  upon  the  hot  ciiarcoal  (dvdpaKid) 
was  also  a  common  article  of  food  accompanying 
the  bread  (see  Jn  2P). 

The  principal  meal  of  the  Avhole  day  was  the 
BelTTvov,  which  was  eaten  after  the  day's  work  was 
finished  (see  Lk  17").  This  would  naturally  be 
about  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
which  will  explain  the  Lukan  narrative  of  Jesus 
and  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  {-rrpos  ecrwipav,  Lk 
24-'*'-)-  This  was  the  time  of  the  day  when  Jesus 
is  recorded  by  the  three  Synoptists  to  have  mira- 
culously fed  the  multitudes  (wpa  ttoXXtj,  Mk  6^* ; 
oi/'tas  5^  yevofievTjs  .  .  .  Kal  i]  (bpa  ijdr]  iraprfKOev,  Mt  14^^; 
rj  5e  ijnepa  TJp^aro  kKlveiv,  Lk  9'^).  The  Passover 
was  also  eaten  during  the  evening,  and  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  festal  meal  (ixeTo,  to  denrvrjaai) 
that  Jesus  instituted  the  Feast  memorial  of  His 
death. 

We  find  numerous  references  to  the  Si7Tvo\i  in  the  writings  of 
Josephus,  from  whom  we  learn  incidentally  that  this  was 
usually  an  elaborate  meal  and  closely  connected  with  sacrificial 
feasting  ;  that  sometimes  it  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  which 
may  explain  the  Preachei-'s  reference  to  the  dangerous  habit  of 
over-eating  before  retiring  to  sleep  (Ec  5ii,  cf.  To  S^ ;  Jos.  Vita, 
44,  63,  Ant.  vi.  iv.  1,  xiv.  xv.  11,  etc.  ;  3  Mac  Si-i). 

The  principal  constituent  of  every  meal  was 
bread,  which  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  meal 
itself.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  the  word 
'bread'  (on'?)  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
either  for  ))read  in  particular  or  for  food  in  general 
(see  Encyc.  Bibl.  art.  'Bread,'  vol.  i.  col.  604).  It 
was  over  the  bread  that  the  blessing  Avas  pro- 
nounced which  was  thus  supposed  to  have  been 
spoken  over  all  the  rest  of  the  solid  food  eaten 
during  the  first  part  of  the  meal.  So  strongly 
was  this  held  by  all  Jews,  that  for  them  bread 
assumed  a  qunsi-fiPicred  character,  and  elaborate 
rules  were  devised  for  its  treatinent  at  table  (see 
Edersheim,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  205-210). 

The  Hebraistic  aoty-iiv  xprciv  occurs  again  and  again  as  a 
synonvm  for  an  ordinarv  meal  (Mt  152,  jik  72^  j^k  141- 15,  cf.  Jn 
21i»,  Gn  4316[LXX],  Ex '320  [LXX],  etc.,  see  art.  Bread  above 
and  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  i.  p.  315'').  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind, 
we  are  enabled  to  feel  the  force  of  Jesus'  words  in  His  great 
sacramental  discourse  (Jn  6-'B--"9),  and  also  to  understand  the 
true  reason  for  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  His  reiterated 
claims.  It  was  not  that  their  interpretation  of  His  words  was 
carnal  (cf.  vv.52  58).  '  There  was  no  gross  misunderstanding  on 
their  part,  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  claim  involved  in  the 
Lord's  words'  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc.).  The 
phrases  in  which  He  couched  these  claims  were  such  as  would 
present  no  real  difficulty  to  a  thinking  Jew,  as  they  might 
easily  be  paralleled  out  of  his  sacred  literature  (0  ccpTo;  rr,;  'Cur,;, 
0  xpTo;  rod  Him,  0  Uprot  0  Jwi/,  0  ap-ro;  0  £5  ovpccvoZ  xarxjiik;^. 
Bread,  which  is  the  representative  and  symbol  of  all  earthly 
food,  is  the  type  of  Him  who  is  the  Representative  Man,  impart- 
ing life  to  all  who  will  partake  of  His  Spirit. 


On  three  diti'erent  occasions  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  was  the  invited  guest  of  a  Pharisee  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  in  each  instance  testify, 
it  was  at  one  of  their  ordinary  meals  that  He  was 
present.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  St.  Luke  who 
records  all  tliese  occurrences,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  uses  three  ditterent 
expressions  in  his  wording  of  the  formal  invita- 
tions (iVa  (pdyrj  fxer  avrov,  Lk  T"**"  ;  ottws  dpiar-qari  irap 
avTu,  IP'' ;  cra(3j3dT(fj  (payelv  aprov,  14^).  Not  only  are 
the  invitations  couched  in  varying  phrases,  but  St. 
Luke  uses  different  words  when  referring  to  the 
attitude  of  the  guests  at  the  meals  {KareKXidrj,  7^'' ; 
dveireaev,  IP';  crvvavaKeifievwi',  14'^).  There  is  every 
probability  that  in  each  case  it  was  the  mid-day 
meal  to  which  Jesus  was  invited.  It  became 
customary  amongst  the  Jews  to  make  three  elabo- 
rate meals  on  the  Sabbath  day  ('Observa  diem 
Sabbati;  non  Judaicis  deliciis,'  quoted  by  Plummer, 
oj}.  cit.  p.  354).  So  much  so,  indeed,  was  this  the 
case,  that  specially  devised  rules  were  made  for 
carrying  out  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  feasts, 
and  special  spiritual  benefits  were  supposed  to  be 
conferred  on  those  who,  overcoming  the  difficulties 
interposed  by  poverty,  supplied  themselves  with 
the  choicest  procurable  food  for  that  day  (see  Pfo A, 
viii.  7,  and  the  examples  quoted  from  Shnbbath  by 
Lightfoot  in  his  Hor.  Hcb.  ct  Talm.  on  Lk  14^ ;  cf. 
Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  52,  437  ;  Farrar,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  119  n.-).  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  Sabbath  meals  that  a  fellow-guest  of 
Jesus,  on  hearing  Him  speak,  answered  with  the 
exclamation,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
{(pdyeraL  aprov)  in  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Lk  14^^), 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  popular  Jewish  idea 
that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  to  be  ushered  in 
by  a  banquet,  and  that  feasting  was  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  those  who  shared  its  glories 
(cf.  Is  25^), — an  idea  which  finds  a  jilace  in  the  illus- 
trative teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  universal  char- 
acter of  the  future  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  dvaKXiOrj- 
ffovrai  iv  ttJ  (SacriXeia  rov  Oeov,  Lk  13^** ;  see  Wenclt, 
Lehrc  Jesii,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  221). 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  Jesus 
should  countenance  the  Jewish  custom  of  Sabbath 
banqueting,  which  was  carried  to  such  excess  that 
its  character  for  luxury  became  proverbial.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple Avhich  lay  at  the  root  of  this  method  of  feast- 
ing was  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath  day  (cf.  three 
quot.ations  from  Shahbath  illustrative  of  this  in 
Lightfoot,  Of},  cit.  iii.  149).  Nor  was  this  practice 
out  of  harmony  with  Jesus'  views  and  teaching  on 
the  Sabl)atli  rest,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  mutual  toleration,  and  charity 
(cf.  Lk  14""").  It  is  of  interest,  and  in  this  respect 
not  without  significance,  to  notice  that,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  spent  by  Jesus  before  His  Passion, 
He  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  festive  meal  (iirol-^aav 
ovv  avT(2  Se'iirvov  e'/cei,  Jn  12").  This  was  probably  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  it  was  drawing 
to  a  close  and  passing  away,  when  festivities  were 
of  the  most  liberal  and  elaborate  character  (cj^nhe 
lautiores) ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  three  narra- 
tives (St.  Luke's  story  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  Ijy 
the  'woman  who  was  a  sinner'  [7^']  can  scarcely 
be  a  record  of  the  same  event  [see,  however,  Heng- 
stenberg.  Com.  on  St.  John,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  1-33,  etc]) 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
Jesus'  followers  (cf.  Mk  14^,  Mt  26«-,  Jn  1-2-). 
From  the  way  in  which  St.  John  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  the  nominative  before  the  verb,  it  would 
seem  that  this  meal  Avas  of  a  semi-public  char- 
acter, designed  to  do  honour  to  Jesus,  and  that 
the  house  of  '  Simon  the  leper '  Avas  made  the 
meeting-place  for  all  Avho  Avished  to  meet  Him  (cf. 
Westcott,  art  loc,  and  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  357  f.). 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  Avith  the  Avay  in 
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which  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  His  presence  at  tliese  meals  on  tlie  Sabbath,  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  large  -  hearted  charity  even 
when  His  host  is  inclined  to  be  the  discourteous 
critic  (Lk  7^"  Ips-^str.  14115-.^  ^.f.  Jn  12'f-).  There  is 
no  appearance  of  disapproval  in  His  attitude  to- 
wards what  was  tending  to,  if  it  had  not  already 
become,  an  abuse,  because  there  were  latent  possi- 
bilities for  good  in  the  joyous  and  festive  Sabbath. 
It  was  to  these  possibilities  that  He  directed  His 
attention. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  we  can  understand 
His  words  and  deeds  on  the  evening  when  He 
instituted  'the  Lord's  Supper'  [KvpiaKhv  del-n-vov, 
1  Co  11-").  As  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  custom 
was  to  constitute  the  bread  the  representative 
food  at  their  meals.  In  the  same  way  wine  was 
considered  the  representative  drink.  Many  and 
elaborate  rules  were  formulated  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  blessings  were  to  be  said  over  these,  and 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  degenerated  into  meaningless  verbalism 
(see  Berakhoth,  SSre,  36«,  416,  referred  to  by  Eders- 
heim,  ii.  206).  In  spite  of  this  spiritual  decadence 
and  barren  ritualism,  Jesus  did  what  was  charac- 
teristic of  His  general  teaching.  He  rescued  the 
primitive  act  from  its  debased  surroundings,  and 
the  wine  blessed  (to  -n-oT-qpLov  t^s  evXoyias)  became 
the  means  of  a  participating  of  '  the  blood  of 
Christ'  (Koivojvia  rod  aifiaTos),  and  tlie  loaf  blessed 
and  broken  (tov  dprov  61/  K\ujfxev,  dprov  ev\oy7)<xas) 
became  the  joyful  (ei/xapicrijo-as)  communion  of 
'the  body  of  Christ'  (cf.  1  Co  10'«-  11-^--',  Lk  22'^^^-, 
Mk  14"f-,  Mt  26'-8'-)-  I"  a  spirit  somewhat  similar 
He  dealt  witli  the  elaborate  ceremonial  washings 
which  His  Jewish  contemporaries  sought  to 
elevate  to  tlie  rank  of  a  compulsory  religious  rite 
(Mt  15-  =  Mk  T-^-,  Lk  1P« ;  for  a  description  of  this 
Jewish  practice  during  meals,  see  Edersheim,  ii. 
207).  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  lessons, 
objective  and  spiritual,  inculcated  by  Jesus  was 
that  in  which  He  transformed  what  had  become  a 
tedious  and  worse  tlian  meaningless  .series  of  forms 
into  a  beautiful  example  of  social  service  and 
personal  humility  (see  Jn  IS-"*'-,  cf.  Lk  22-'').  By 
this  single  act  He  gathered  up  into  one  the  various 
customs  of  His  day,  including  the  hospitable  one 
of  the  guests'  feet  being  washed  by  their  host's 
servants  before  they  sat  down  to  eat,  and  taught 
His  disciples  the  dignity  of  labour  in  the  service 
of  humanity  (cf.  Mt  18'-i\  see  Westcott  on  13^ 
and  Plummer,  'St.  John'  in  Camb.  Gr.  Test,  nxl 
loc).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  here  that  the 
Church's  Eucharistic  meal  constitutes  the  most 
empiiatic  object-lesson  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
all  Christian  people  in  a  brotherhood  as  extensive 
as  her  own  borders,  as  intensive  and  real  as  any 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  rule  within  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  (cf.  wavTes  de  vfiels  d5e\(poL  iare  Mt 
238 ;  and  Philem  ^% 

Several  different  words  are  employed  by  the 
Evangelists  to  denote  the  bodily  attitude  of  the 
Jews  at  their  meals,  all  of  which,  however,  imply 
that  the  custom  was  to  recline  with  the  body 
stretciied  out  (cf.  Edersheim,  ii.  207).  In  this 
respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  tiie  differences  in 
usage,  and  the  preferences  lor  one  or  moi-e  of  these 
words  which  characterize  each  of  the  writers.  St. 
Luke,  for  example,  uses  a  word  no  fewer  than  5 
times  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  (Kara- 
KXid-nvai,  7=^'*_148  243«;  ^a,Ta.K\iveLv,  e^*- 1').  Hobart 
states  tliat  in  his  use  of  the  active  voice  St.  Luke 
is  employing  '  the  medical  term  for  laying  patients, 
or  causing  them  to  lie  in  bed,  placing  them  in 
certain  positions  during  operations — making  them 
recline  in  a  bath,  etc'  (The  Medical  Language  of  St. 
Luk".,  p.  69  ;  cf.,  however,  Luke  2^  12^^).  As  might 
be  expected,  this  Evangelist  exhibits  a  richer  and 


more  flexible  vocabulary  than  the  others.  On  the 
only  occasion  of  his  using  the  verb  KaraKelffdai 
(Lk  5'^'*[D  has  here  dvaKei/jLepuv])  for  sitting  at  meals, 
he  seems  to  employ  it  because  he  has  already,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  context,  made  use  of 
the  same  word  to  express  a  different  idea  (cf.  5-^). 
The  same  might,  of  course,  be  .said  of  St.  Mark, 
who  lias  this  word  in  the  same  two  senses  in  the 
parallel  narrative.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  St.  Luke  sacrificed  his  customary  literary 
independence  by  a  verbal  copying  of  St.  Mark, 
who,  moreover,  uses  the  same  word  for  Jesus'  re 
dining  at  Supper  in  Bethany  (Mk  14^). 

Of  the  5  different  words  employed  by  the  four  Evangelists 
when  speaking  of  sitting  down  to  meals,  St.  Luke  uses  all 
(avxxkifiiv  twice,  xvxT.TTiiv  4  times,  aiazEKrtfa/  with  its  com- 
pound trvv-  5  times,  xxrxxiiirtixi  once,  !cxTix.xX.nii  5  times) ;  St. 
Matthew  uses  three  (<ivazA/K;v  twice,  xvcctittbiv  once,  ocvxxu<rUa.i 
and  its  compound  a-uv  7  times);  St.  Mark  uses  four  (xv«x>.iniv 
once,  xvx-mTiiv  twice,  a.txxs'i<r8xi  and  its  compound  a-uv-  5  times, 
xxuxxiia-tixi  twice) :  St.  John  is  characteristically  limited  in  his 
use,  and  employs  only  two  of  these  words  (ava-r/TTf/v  5  times, 
xnxKiia-Bai  4  times  without  any  employment  of  its  compound). 

In  tlie  narrative  of  the  conversion  and  call  of 
Levi  (Matthew),  which  is  common  to  the  three 
Synoptists,  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  wlio  expressly 
states  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  tiie  new  dis- 
ciple (Lk  5-"),  the  latter  having  made  a  feast  in 
honour  of  his  recently  discovered  Master.  St. 
Matthew  uses  the  vague  expression  ev  rrj  otKig. 
(Mt  Q'''),  which  may  mean  'inside'  as  contrasted 
with  'outside'  (iiri  to  TeXuiviov,  9"),  where  lay  the 
scene  of  Levi's  call  (cf.  Plummer,  ad  loc.).  St. 
Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood that  Jesus  was  the  host  and  not  the  guest 
(cf.  KCLTaKe'ccrdai  avTOf  ev  rrj  oiKi'a  avTov,  ]Mk  '2^^,  where 
liis  use  of  the  same  pronoun  in  the  same  sentence 
would  point  to  this  interpretation  ;  see  also  avf- 
av€K€ivTO  ry  '\riffo\J,  2^'  ;  tQiv  avvavaKeitxeuwv  aoi,  Lk 
14^* ;  Tols  avvavaKeifievois  [sc.  ry  'WpuiSrfl,  Mk  6--). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain 
that  either  of  these  two  writers  connected  the 
conversion  of  Levi  Avitii  the  entertainment  (cf.  Kai 
eyeveTo,  Mt  9^"  ;  Kai  yiveTai,  Mk  2'',  which  marks 
tlie  commencement  of  a  fresh  narrative).  It  is 
improbable  that  St.  Luke  acted  merely  the  part  of 
interpreter  by  introducing  his  categorical  assertion 
as  a  gloss  (^at  iirolrjaev  doxri"  f^eydX-qv  Aei'fis  aury 
K.T.X.,  Lk  5-^),  thus  doing  away  with  a  previous 
ambiguity.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  had  sufficient 
oral,  if  not  documentary ,  authority  to  justify  his 
statement  (the  word  doxv  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
and  is  used  by  him  only  once  afterwards  as  a 
general  equivalent  for  dpiCTov  ?)  Sel-rrvov,  14'-*-) ;  ancl 
we  iiave  St.  Mark's  authority  for  connecting  tiie 
conversion  of  Simon  and  Andrew  with  hospitality 
to  their  newly-found  Master  and  His  other  dis- 
ciples (Mk  I'lfiff- -»«■•).  Whether,  however,  tiiis 
partaking  by  Jesus  of  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house 
of  Simon  Peter  was  secondary  to  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  fever  -  stricken  irevdepd  tov  'Ei/j.iovos, 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  possibility  that  St.  Luke's  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  Hit 
latest  convert  Levi  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  parallel  case  we  are  here  noticing — tlie  con- 
version of  the  brothers  Simon  and  Andrew  and  the 
subsequent  entertainment  in  tiieir  own  house  of 
the  newly  discovered  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  1'*^. 

LiTERATfRE. — See  for  discussions  of  the  last-mentioned  ques- 
tions, Wright,  Si/)iopsis  of  the.  Gospels  in  Greek,  pp.  16  f.,  23,  etc.; 
Plummer,  'St.  Luke'  in  Inteniat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  159  f.  ;  Gould, 
'  St.  Mark,'  ib.  p.  41 ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  Eng.  tr.  p. 
206;  cf.  art.  'Matthew 'in  Enci/c.  Bibl.  col.  2986  f.;  B.  Weiss, 
The  Life  of  Christ  (T.  &.  T.  Clark),  vol.  ii.  p.  125  11.  2 ;  Bengel, 
Gnomon  of  the  NT  on  Mt  9io  ;  and,  for  the  problem  as  to  the 
identification  of  Matthew  and  Levi,  which  is  germane  to  thab 
we  are  discussing,  see  Zahn's  Einleit.  in  das  NT,  ii.  p.  264. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
MEASURES.— See  Weights  and  Measure.s. 
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MEDIATOR.— Introdicctory.— The  title  '  Medi- 
ator '  is  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  NT  only  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Ti  -2^)  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  (8«  9^^  I'i-'^). 
In  Gal  S^'-*- '"  St.  Paul's  argument  implies  that  there 
is  an  important  sense  in  which  Christ  cannot  be 
fitly  called  a  mediator.  Here  Moses  is  described  by 
this  title,  and  the  media  tor  {generic)  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  God.  Moses  was  a  person  coming 
between  two  contracting  parties,  God  and  Israel, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  law  administered 
by  Moses  is  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
mises of  God  which  depend  upon  God  only.  Ob- 
viously Christ  is  not  such  a  mediator  as  Moses. 
He  does  not  come  between  two  contracting  parties, 
for  He  Himself  is  the  representative  human  re- 
ceiver of  God's  promise,  and  the  Divine  Son 
through  whom  we  receive  that  promise.  He  in- 
cludes both  jjarties  in  His  own  Person,  instead  of 
coming  between  them.  He  is  not  the  instrument 
of  a  contract,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  Divine  gift. 
This  passage  implies  that  Christ  united  God  and 
man,  two  parties  previously  at  variance,  in  a 
wholly  unique  manner.  And  the  same  truth  is 
asserted  in  the  verse  which  calls  Him  '  the  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men'  (1  Ti  2^).  In 
what  sense  St.  Paul  calls  Christ  a  mediator  will 
be  shown  more  fully  in  §  3. 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gospels. — Although  these  do 
not  employ  the  title  '  mediator,'  they  throughout 
imply  that  the  teaching,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus 
were  mediatorial.  The  familiar  old  division  of 
His  mediatorial  functions  into  those  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  is  roughly  correct,  though  it 
may  be  better  to  designate  them  as  those  of  Pro- 
phet, King,  and  Redeemer.  By  such  a  division 
we  are  able  to  find  a  more  natural  place  for  those 
passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which  speak  of 
His  atoning  M'ork,  than  if  we  use  the  word  '  Priest.' 
We  are  also  able  to  do  more  justice  to  the  truth 
that  He  revealed  Himself  as  already  the  Messiah 
during  '  the  days  of  his  flesh,'  and  did  not  teach 
that  His  Messianic  Kingdom  was  only  an  afl'air  of 
the  future. 

(a)  The  '  wisdom '  of  our  Lord  impressed  His 
hearers  at  Nazareth,  and  when  they  were  otiended 
at  the  difference  which  thej'  noted  between  Him 
and  His  humble  family,  Jesus  said,  '  A  prophet  is 
not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and 
in  his  own  house'  (Mt  IS^^'^*).  Here  He  seems  in 
some  way  to  claim  the  office  of  a  prophet.  And 
there  are  several  passages  which  show  that  the 
ordinary  people  inclined  to  regard  Him  as  a  Fro- 
2)het.     See,  fully,  under  art.  Prophet. 

(6)  He  is  also  King.  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the 
Jewish  expectation  of  an  ideal  King,  the  Messiah. 
This  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  claim  did  not  represent  all  that  He 
was  and  all  that  He  demanded.  The  confession 
of  His  Messiahship  by  St.  Peter,  the  dispute  be- 
tween His  disciples  for  places  of  honour,  and 
especially  the  desire  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  to  sit 
on  His  right  hand  and  His  left,  cannot  be  thrown 
aside  as  legendary  inventions.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
see  the  Messianic  meaning  of  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  His  trial  and  answer  to  the  high 
priest  (Mk  14"-),  and  the  inscription  '  The  King 
of  the  Jews '  upon  tha  cross.  Apart  from  His 
iMessianic  claim.  His  life  and  His  death  become 
unintelligible,  although  He  used  the  actual  title 
very  seldom,  and  rather  avoided  it  on  account  of 
the  political  associations  which  clung  to  it.  See, 
further,  artt.  King  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

((•)  Jesus,  who  is  Mediator  in  revealing  God,  is 
also  Mediator  in  redeeming  man.  He  offered  to 
the  Father  a  sacrifice  of  perfect  human  obedience 
which  effected  a  new  relation  between  God  and 
mankind.  It  was  a  reparation  to  God  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  man. 


In  dealing  with  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
we  have  to  consider  as  of  primary  importance  the 
place  occupied  by  His  death  in  the  theology  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  Synoptics  It  is  frequently 
asserted  or  hinted  that  He  did  not  foresee  His 
death  until  an  advanced  period  in  His  ministry, 
and  that,  when  He  found  that  it  was  inevitable.  He 
did  not  attribute  to  it  any  power  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sins.  These  two  theories  do  not  eluci- 
date the  Gospels,  but  simply  contradict  them.  All 
the  accounts  of  our  Loril's  baptism  represent  Him 
as  hearing  the  words  which  declare  that  He  is  the 
Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased  (Mt  3''', 
Mk  1]',  Lk  3-2).  He  was,  therefore,  from  the  first 
conscious  that  He  fulfilled  the  Isaianic  picture  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  who  dies  as  a  guilt- 
offering  for  the  peojile.  In  submitting  to  baptism, 
He  identified  Himself  with  a  race  that  has  sinned  ; 
in  submitting  to  the  subsequent  temptation,  He 
identified  Himself  with  a  race  which  sufi'ers  when 
Satan  lures  it  to  sin.  He  also  predicted  His  death 
early  in  His  ministry.  He  is  the  bridegroom  who 
will  be  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  joy,  and  His 
disciples  will  fast  at  that  day  (Mk  2^^-  -").  Later, 
He  tells  how  He  has  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of 
His  Passion,  and  feels  anguish  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. He  dreads  it ;  but  He  desires  it,  because 
it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  of  His  kindling  a 
sacred  fire  on  earth  (Lk  12-"').  With  these  words 
we  must  comjjare  the  question  addressed  to  the 
ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee,  whether  they  can  drink 
of  His  cup  and  be  bajitized  with  His  baptism  (Mk 
10'**').  The  baptism  and  the  cup  represent  the  will 
of  the  Father  with  all  the  suffering  which  the 
doing  of  that  will  entailed.  What  that  sutt'ering 
was  the  story  of  Gethsemane  tells  us.  It  was  there 
that  He,  with  a  final  effort  of  His  human  will,  identi- 
fied Himself  wholly  with  the  Servant  '  wounded  for 
our  transgressions.'  But  this  identification  had 
been  outlined  long  before  in  the  words,  '  Whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
For  verily  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many'  (Mk  10^^).  This  acceptance  of  death 
was  not  a  mere  example  of  perfect  resigna,tion. 
He  had  tjiught  His  disciples  not  to  fear  those  who 
kill  the  body  (Mt  10-**),  He  had  assured  them  that 
'  he  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (10^").  But 
the  disciple  who  loses  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  does 
not  necessarily  win  any  life  except  his  own,  whereas 
Christ's  death  avails  'for  many.'  With  this  pre- 
diction we  must  connect  the  words  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Assuming  that 
Chri.st  did  institute  this  sacrament,  we  may  also 
assume  that  He  who  taught  His  own  not  to  fear 
those  who  kill  the  body,  did  not  mean  that  when 
His  blood  was  shed  '  for  many '  it  was  shed  to  save 
them  from  being  killed  by  the  Jews  or  Pomans. 
Whether  He  did  or  did  not  add  the  Avords  '  for  the 
remission  of  sins,'  He  must  have  meant  that  a  new 
covenant  was  being  made  between  (jod  and  man. 
His  death  had  some  sjjecial  value  in  itself,  or  else 
the  Church  would  not  have  continued  to  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  (1  Co  11'*).  The  special 
value  which  He  attached  to  His  own  death  is  made 
plain  by  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  con- 
tained in  the  Petrine  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  no  less 
than  in  the  Pauline  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The 
shedding  of  Christ's  blood  seals  a  covenant  similar 
to  the  initial  covenant  made  by  Moses  between 
God  and  the  people  (Ex 24^"*)  ;  it  consecrates  anew 
people  to  God.  It  also  fulfils  Jeremijih's  prophecy 
of  a  new  covenant,  of  which  the  very  foundation 
was  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ( Jer  31"*^).  And,  like  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  Jesus  saves 
His  people  from  a  destruction  that  comes  from 
God.     With  this  sacrifice  of  Jesus  His  disciijles  are 
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to  hold  communion.  They  appropriate  the  atone- 
ment, and  as  they  appropriate  it,  it  becomes  for 
them  a  propitiation. 

2.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epp.  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Jude,  and  St.  James. — The  simple  teaching 
about  our  Lord  conveyed  in  Acts,  more  especially 
in  clis.  1-12,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
and  that  of  St.  Jude  and  of  St.  James,  justihes  us 
in  placing  these  books  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
They  represent  a  theology  which  in  character,  if 
not  in  date,  is  primitive,  and  in  close  touch  with 
Judaism. 

(rt)  In  Acts  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  Prophet,  Messiah, 
Son  of  God,  and  Redeemer.  From  the  first  He  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  (1®-  -  ).  And  at  Pentecost  St.  Peter 
proclaims  that  '  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and 
Christ,  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified '  (2^").  He  is 
the  Prophet  whom  Moses  had  foretold,  and  those 
who  will  not  hearken  to  Him  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (3"-  -'^).  His  Messianic  lordship  is  re- 
peatedly preached  ;  He  is  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
One,  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour,  the  Stone  or 
foundation  of  the  true  temple,  the  Stone  now 
exalted  to  be  the  Head  of  the  corner  (3i^- 1^  s^i  4"). 
He  is  Lord  of  all  (10^''),  and  there  is  salvation  in 
none  other  (4i'-).  ^liracles  are  regarded  as  His 
work,  though  He  is  no  longer  visibly  present.  He 
is  preparing  for  the  '  Day  of  the  Lord,'  when  the 
Divine  Kingdom  will  be  vindicated,  and  He  has 
Himself  poured  out  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fit  the  dis- 
cijiles  for  that  day  (2^^).  ^loreover.  His  unique 
Sonship  is  implied  in  tlie  expression  '  the  Father ' 
as  used  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  book  (l'^-^  2''^). 
Fitly  does  St.  Stephen  direct  to  Him  his  dying 
prayer,  and  Saul  declare  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God  (9-").  The  whole  mission  and  work  of  Jesus 
is  therefore  mediatorial.  His  death  has  also  an 
atoning  mediatorial  Avorth.  Of  great  importance 
in  Acts  is  the  identification  of  our  Lord  with  the 
sutiering  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Is  53.  Our  Lord 
had  so  identified  Himself,  as  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  quotation  in  Lk  22''"  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
His  life  from  the  time  of  His  baptism.  In  Acts  a 
keynote  is  struck  by  St.  Peter's  words,  '  the  God 
of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  liis  Servant  Jesus'  (3^^). 
Wiien  Philip  meets  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  he  finds 
that  he  is  reading  Is  53,  and  resolves  his  doubts  by 
explaining  that  the  vicarious  sutterer  is  Jesus. 
Acts  shows  plainly  that  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  most  primitive  period  applied  to  Jesus  this 
propliecy.  '  Of  a  truth  in  this  city  against  thy 
holy  Servant  Jesus,  whom  thou  ditlst  anoint,  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  tlie  Gentiles  and 
the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  to 
do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  fore- 
ordained to  come  to  pass '  (■4'-'-  "*). 

These  Apostolic  words  show  precisely  how  the  Church  re- 
garded the  death  of  Christ.  He  died,  not  as  any  ordinary  martyr, 
but  as  the  Messiah  and  the  atoning  Servant.  The  death  was  a 
necessity,  not  because  it  was  simply  inevitable  from  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  Jesus  lived  and  against  which  He  struggled, 
but  because  God  Himself  required  it  as  an  indisjiensable  means 
for  the  realization  of  His  will  for  man.  It  took  place  by  His 
foreknowledge  (2--'),  it  was  foretold  by  His  prophets  (S^S). 
Further,  it  would  have  bsen  impossible  for  the  Apostles  to 
attribute  this  meaning  to  the  death  of  Christ,  unless  they  had 
been  able  to  point  to  the  empty  grave,  to  assert  that  the  Messiah 
lives,  and  that  a  direct  relation  can  be  established  between  Him 
and  His  sinful  people.  The  Servant  in  Isaiah,  though  he  died, 
lived  again  to  'i)rolong  his  days.'  And  because  they  were  able 
to  assert  positively  that  Christ  had  risen,  the  first  Christians 
were  able  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  a  fundamental  thing  in 
their  gospel.  Repentance,  faith,  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  the  distinctive  gifts  which  flow  from  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  .lesus  Christ.  St.  Peter  exerts  himself  to  deepen  a 
sense  of  sin  in  his  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  cross.  They  tried 
to  destroy  the  .Sa\'iour,  but  (lod  thwarted  their  effort  bv  raising 
Him  from  the  dead.  Their  act,  so  far  from  accomplishing  what 
they  desired,  fulfilled  God's  counsel.  Let  theui  repent  while 
there  is  time,  before  Christ  returns  to  judgment  (2l-*--l  318.  :iO 
410.11  530.  SI  1036-43).  God  oiTers  forgiveness  to  those  who  are 
liantized  in  the  name  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  He  offers  the  bestowal 
of  the  Holj'  Spirit  to  make  a  new  life  possible  (238). 


If  we  compare  this  very  early  doctrine  with  that 
of  St.  Paul,  we  see  that,  simple  though  it  is,  it 
is  radically  the  same.  And  against  all  modern 
attempts  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  the  first  man 
who  inseparably  joined  together  the  thought  of 
Christ's  death,  of  sin,  and  of  atonement,  St.  Paul's 
own  words  protest :  '  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all  that  which  also  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures'  (1  Co  15^). 
He  affirms  that  he  received  it,  and  his  testimony  is 
true. 

{b)  In  First  Peter  the  mediatorial  character  of 
Christ's  death  is  always  present  to  the  writer's 
mind.  The  doctrine  of  this  Epistle  may  possibly 
have  been  infiuenced  by  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
considerably  less  developed,  and  is  such  as  we 
might  well  expect  from  St.  Peter.  The  doctrine 
Avith  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  simple.  It  is 
taught  that  He  existed  before  He  was  born  on 
earth,  for  He  was  not  only  '  foreknown  indeed 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world'  (1'-"),  which 
might  not  necessarily  imply  a  personal  pre-exist- 
ence,  but  His  Spirit  was  in  the  prophets  before  the 
Incarnation  (1").  To  Him,  as  to  a  Divine  Being, 
glory  and  dominion  are  ascribed  (5^^).  In  conse- 
quence of  His  resurrection,  baptism  'saves'  us 
(3-^).  It  has  an  inward  power  to  cleanse  the  soul 
in  response  to  the  interrogation  of  a  good  con- 
science, because  Christ  rose  and  lives. 

But  it  is  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  'precious 
blood,'  that  fills  this  letter  with  its  peculiar  glow. 
By  that  blood,  '  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot,'  we  were  '  redeemed  '  (1^^- 1").  It  is  a 
moral  redemption,  changing  a  former  '  manner  of 
life '  into  a  better  ty])e  of  conduct.  His  action 
involved  a  patient  endurance  which  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  imitate  (2-141  3"- 1^).  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  objective  external  fact  before  it 
becomes  subjective  and  inward.  Christians  are 
'  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
(1-).  The  life  of  obedience  involves  sprinkling  with 
the  blood.  As  the  Israelites  were  received  into  a 
unique  relation  Avith  God  at  Sinai  by  being  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  blood,  so  by  the  blood  shed  on  Cal- 
vary, a  neAv  elect  race  is  dedicated  to  God.  It  is 
this  blood  that  has  an  abiding  power  to  cancel 
sin.  What  Christ  did  in  His  Passion  is  clearly 
stated,  '  His  own  self  bore  our  sms  in  his  own 
body  upon  the  tree'  (2-'*).  The  Avord  '  l)ear '  means 
both  '  endure,'  and  '  carry '  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar. 
So  Christ  both  endured  the  conseqixences  of  our 
sins,  and  carried  them  to  the  cross  as  if  they  Avere 
His  OAvn.  He  suffered  for  sins  Avhich  Avere  not  His 
OAvn,  and  He  did  it  that  Ave  might  be  'healed.' 
Again,  St.  Peter  sa.ys  that  Christ  '  sutt'ered  for  sins 
once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  he 
might  bring  lis  to  God'  (31^).  He  is  urging  bis 
readers  to  be  prepared  to  sutler  for  righteousness' 
.sake ;  he  hopes  that  their  conduct  may  silence 
opposition,  perhaps  that  it  may  bring  others  to 
God.  But  all  the  poAver  to  suffer  rightly  rests  on 
an  event  uoav  past.  It  is  the  solitary  death  of 
Christ  '  for  sins '  that  enables  us  to  go  to  God  and 
sets  us  ri,ght  Avith  God.  Like  St.  Paul  and  like  the 
author  of  HebreAvs,  St.  Peter  regards  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  event  Avhich  established  for 
mankind  a  free  communion  Avith  the  Father. 

(c)  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and  the  Second  of 
St.  Peter  do  not  add  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
mediation.  The  lascivious  sect  against  Avhich  the 
former  is  directed  seems  to  haA^e  denied  the  reality 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
(v.^),  which  the  Avriter  regards  as  essential.  He 
mentions  the  Holy  Spirit,  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  together  (v.-'),  and  ascribes  glory  to 
'  God  our  Saviour '  through  Jesus  Christ.     2  Peter 
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also  simply  assumes  the  Divinity  and  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ.  The  writer  describes  himself  as 
'  the  bond-servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ ' 
(1'),  describes  Jesus  as  'Lord  and  Saviour'  (2^"), 
speaks  of  growing-  '  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (3'*),  and  of 
entrance  into  His  'eternal  kingdom'  (1''). 

{(/)  In  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  little  is  said,  yet 
nuich  is  imi)lied,  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 
He  is  'Lord'  and  'the  Lord  of  glory'  (2M.  His  is 
tlie  '  honourable  name'  (2'^)  which  was  named  over 
Christians  in  baptism.  He  is  unquestionably  re- 
garded as  the  Mediator  of  salvation.  For  the 
'word  of  truth,'  'the  implanted  word'  (P^--^), 
which  the  Christians  have  received,  has  come  to 
them  through  Christ,  and  He  is  called  'the  judge' 
who  '  standeth  before  the  doors'  (5^-^).  More- 
over, the  opposition  manifested  by  St.  James  to- 
wards a  misuse  of  Christian  freedom  is  of  a  kind 
which  imi)lies  that  he,  like  the  people  whom  he 
desireil  to  refute,  believed  that  faith  gains  bless- 
ings from  God  through  Christ.  He  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  good  works  by  instances  in  which 
'works'  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  faith, 
but  are  its  necessary  expression.  He  insists  that 
God  requires  a  good  life  ;  but,  no  less  truly  than 
St.  Paul,  he  insists  that  a  living  faith  is  requisite 
for  salvation.  There  is  no  developed  Christology, 
but  the  writer  who  calls  himself  a  '  bond-servant 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  is  so  faithful  both 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  s})irit  of  Christ's  moral 
teaching,  must  necessarily  have  believed  that  He 
is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

3.  The  Pauline  Epistles. — (a)  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  is  fundamentally  the  same 
in  all  his  Epistles.  And  his  whole  teaching  con- 
cerning the  work  of  Christ  is  inseparable  from  the 
doctrine  of  His  Person.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  as  such,  possesses  a  superhuman  and  Divine 
nature.  God  is  '  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'  (2  Co  P),  and  the  Son  shares  in  the  spiritual 
immaterial  nature  of  the  Father.  In  his  earliest 
Epistles,  those  to  the  Thessalonians,  Jesus  is  called 
'  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  each  letter  closes  with  the 
prayer  that  His  '  grace '  or  unmerited  kindness  may 
be  with  His  people.  It  is  assumed  that  Jesus  is 
exalted  to  heaven,  is  the  Lord  ruling  the  Church, 
and  that  He  Avill  return  to  judge  the  world.  In 
the  second  group  of  Ejustles — 1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal., 
Rom. — there  is  much  teaching  about  our  Lord's 
Person.  He  is  God's  'own  Son'  (Ro  S-*),  and  to 
Him  alone  belongs  the  privilege  of  being  '  the 
image  of  God '  (2  Co  4-').  St.  Paul  applies  to  Christ 
passages  which  in  the  OT  refer  to  Jehovah  (Ro 
10'^  1  Co  2'^  102"),  and  in  Ro  9»  says  that  He  is 
'over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'  The  Son  of  God 
is  more  ancient  than  all  creation,  and  '  through 
him  all  things  were  made'  (1  Co  8'^).  He  existed 
in  heaven  before  He  was  '  sent  forth  '  on  earth,  and 
this  coming  to  earth  was  for  Him  the  humiliation 
of  exchanging  riches  for  poverty  (2  Co  8").  The 
last  two  facts  are  fundamental  in  the  next  group 
of  Epistles  (Col  1''-'^  Ph  25-"). 

The  third  group  of  Epistles — Phil.,  Col.,  Eph. — 
illustrates  these  doctrines  more  fully.  Ph  2^''^'^  lays 
special  stress  upon  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  the 
Son  of  God  taking  '  the  form  of  a  servant. '  In 
heaven  He  had  '  the  form  of  God,'  but  He  '  emptied 
himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men.'  This  Likeness  is  elsewhere 
called  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh'  (Ro  8^).  In 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  attac^ks  a  superstitious  theos- 
ophy  which  taught  that  worshii)  ought  to  be  paid 
to  some  intermediate  beings  who  come  between 
God  and  the  world — a  theory  which  implied  that 
God  could  not  come  into  direct  contact  with 
matter.  Against  this  St.  Paul  insists  upon  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  both  crea- 


tion and  redemption.  He  declares  that  the  Son  is 
the  'image'  or  adequate  counterpart  of  the  Father, 
and  the  'firstborn  of  all  creation.'  i.e.,  not  the 
first  being  created,  liut,  as  the  context  shows,  '  born 
before  all  creation '  (Col  1'^-  ^'^).  All  things  were 
created  in  Him,  since  their  existence  was  con- 
ditioned by  His  thought ;  by  Him,  .since  it  was 
through  His  power  that  they  came  into  being ; 
nnto  Him.,  since  all  creation  finds  in  Him  the 
summit  of  its  evolution.  All  things  cohere  in 
Him  (Col  V),  and  it  was  God's  purpose  tiiat  all 
things  should  be  summed  up  in  Him  (Ei)h  P"). 
The  sum  total  of  God's  attributes  dwells  in  Him 
bodily  (Col  '2").  And  the  Church  is  an  organism 
without  which  Christ  deigns  to  regard  Himself  as 
incomplete,  because  without  the  Church  His  incar- 
nate life  would  not  continue  to  be  manifested.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  a  body 
in  which  Christ  Himself  lives  and  works  (Eph  1-^), 
the  sull'ering  of  its  mem  Iters  completes  His  own 
(Col  r-'')  by  making  possible  a  further  aiiplication 
to  mankind  of  His  saving  power. 

The  Cliureh  therefore  exists  to  pi'omote  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween God  and  man.  That  relation  is  one  of  union  and  com- 
munion. The  new  confession  which  is  taught  to  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God's  Son  is  expressed  in  the  words  '  Abba,  Father.' 
The  very  Aramaic  word  used  by  Jesus  in  His  connnunion  with 
the  Father  in  Gethsemane  (iik  143B)  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to 
describe  the  Christian's  attitude  towards  God.  The  prominence 
given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  love  of  God  for  man,  for  all  men,  for 
sinners,  is  unceasing-.  His  certainty  of  God's  love  rests  on  all 
that  Jesus  did  and  does,  but  the  most  fundamental  proof  of  it 
was  that  Jesus  died.  By  this  God  commends  His  love  toward 
us  (Ro  5*^).  This  makes  it  obvious  that  God  will  give  us  all 
things  (832).  And  this  equally  proves  the  love  of  Christ  (2  Co 
51-1,  Eph  52-  25).  The  death  of  Christ  is,  therefore,  the  highest 
proof  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  love  of  Jesus  for  man- 
kind. The  mediatorial  work  of  the  Son  of  God  is  a  process  in- 
volved in  the  whole  relation  of  His  Divine  Person  to  the  world. 
But  it  was  focussed  in  one  great  event — His  death. 

(h)  St.  Paul's  teaching  about  the  death  of  Christ 
is  entirely  consistent.  He  teaches  that  there  are 
two  great  elements  in  the  jarocess  of  the  individual 
man's  reconciliation  with  God.  The  hrst  is  his 
faith  in  Christ,  who  died  as  a  sacrihce  on  our 
behalf.  The  second  is  that  inward,  vital,  and 
ethical  union  with  Christ,  the  '  life-giving  Spirit ' 
(1  Co  IS'*^),  involved  in  our  baptism  '  into  Christ.' 

To  suppose  that  his  language  about  dying  as  our  '  ransom '  or 
'  price '  (1  Co  620  723,  i  Ti  •!*>,  Tit  2^*)  is  inconsistent  with  our  need 
of  identification  with  Christ,  or  that  the  moral  identification 
excludes  the  need  of  a  sacramental  identification,  is  to  create 
an  imaginary  false  antithesis.  Sacrifice,  rightly  understood, 
implies  communion  with  the  object  sacrificed.  And  sacraments 
convey  the  power  which  is  taken  and  used  by  that  moral  choice 
which  is  called  'faith.'  Baptism  begins  our  new  supernatural 
life  (Ro  6-*'-)>  the  Lord's  Supper  imparts  to  us  sustenance  for 
that  life  (1  Co  lO^f-).  In  both  we  enter  into  union  with  a  Christ 
who  died,  and  died  '  for  us '  and  '  for  sins '  {e.g.  2  Co  51-*,  Gal  \^, 
Ro  S3-,  Eph  .5-5).  That  death  had  a  special  meaning  for  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  for  God  the  Father,  and  for  Christ  Himself. 

(i.)  The  death  of  Christ  effected  a  reconciliation. — 
By  it  we  were  reconciled  to  God  (Ro  S^-  '°,  Eph  V). 
This  is  because  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  5^^),  and  those  who  were 
'  alienated  and  enemies '  Christ  has  reconciled  in 
the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death  (Col  P-).  The 
action  of  Christ  is  identical  with  the  action  of  God. 
In  Christ  living  and  Christ  dying  God  was  present, 
'not  reckoning  trespasses.'  He  came  to  pardon 
when  He  might  have  punished.  The  cross,  there- 
fore, manifests  the  love  and  pity  of  God.  And  the 
reason  why  the  love  of  Christ  specially  '  con- 
straineth  us'  is  'because  we  thus  judge  that  one 
died  for  all  (therefore  all  died)  ;  and  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died, 
and  rose  again '  (2  Co  5''*'-)-  M"e  feel  the  constraint 
of  love  when  we  see  that  Christ  died  a  death 
which  was  a  substitute  for  our  death.  If  the  Son 
had  not  died,  we  should  have  been  left  to  exjjeri- 
ence  the  death  of  a  sinner  who  is  alienated  from 
God.     The  work  of  reconciliation  was  done  by  the 
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Fatlier  through  the  Son, — done  outside  us  before 
it  was  done  in  us. 

(ii.)  The  death  of  Christ  removes  the  wrath  of 
God. — Sinners  are  exposed  to  God's  wrath  (Ko 
118. 32  23  510  1 128)_  This  wrath  is  not  vindictiveness, 
but  tlie  attitude  of  a  loving  Father  towards  that 
which  destroys  tlie  very  life  of  His  children.  The 
wrath  of  God  is  removed  when,  '  through  faith,' 
the  sinner  accepts  Jesus  as  a  'means  of  propitia- 
tion' (Ro  S-').  God  justifies,  acquits  as  righteous, 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  that  force  which 
wipes  <away  their  sins.  In  providing  this  means  of 
l)ropitiation,  God  did  something  to  counterbalance 
all  His  previous  forbearance  toAvards  sin.  He 
manifested  His  righteousness.  His  disposition  to 
treat  men  according  to  a  perfect  moral  law.  When 
sin  is  passed  over,  righteousness  is  not  manifested. 
But  it  was  demonstrated  when  God  showed  that 
He  could  not  forgive  except  at  the  tremendous  cost 
of  sending  His  Son  to  be  a  means  of  propitiation  by 
His  blood.  The  death  of  the  Son  w^as  an  oblation 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father  (Eph  5-),  wholly  accept- 
able to  the  Father  on  account  of  the  sinlessness 
and  love  of  the  Sufferer  ;  and  it  is  wholly  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  because  it  simul- 
taneously removes  the  sinner's  sin  and  his  fear  of 
the  judgment  of  God. 

(iii.)  Christ  is  not  regarded  by  St.  Paid  as  liter- 
ally punished  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind. — These 
sins  are  not  transferred  to  Jesus,  for  men  Avho  do 
not  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour  have  still  to  answer 
for  their  sins.  They  are  still  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (Ro  P*).  Nor  were  the  sins  of  those  who  God 
foresaw  would  repent  literally  transferred  to  Jesus. 
In  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  sin-offering,  the 
offering  was  'most  holy,' which  would  have  been 
impossible  if  sin  had  been  transferred  to  it  in  any 
literal  manner.  At  the  same  time,  Christ  is  said 
to  have  been  made  '  sin '  (2  Co  5"^)  and  to  have 
been  made  '  curse'  for  us  (Gal  3'^). 

The  first  passage  may  mean  that  Christ  was  made  a  sin- 
offeriiifjf ;  the  second  may  mean  that  Christ  in  some  v\ay  ful- 
filled the  type  of  the  scape-goat  (Lv  1621),  which  symbolized  the 
disappearance  of  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  somewhat  uncertain.  What  is  certain 
is  that  in  2  Co  521,  Gal  3^3  St.  Paul  means  that  Christ  was 
treated  as  a  sinner  in  order  that  sinners  might  become  right- 
eous ;  that  He  chose  to  die  by  crucifixion,  a  death  which  in 
Jewish  eyes  was  symbolical  of  God's  curse  ;  and  that  in  dying 
He  realized  God's  curse  or  condemnation  on  the  sins  of  the  race 
of  which  He  had  chosen  to  be  a  member.  There  is  no  question 
of  a  literal  personal  punishment  of  Christ.  It  was  a  voluntary 
entrance  on  His  part  into  a  state  in  which,  by  a  profound  sym- 
pathy. He  felt  our  calamity  as  though  it  were  His. 

Our  Lord  Himself  had  shown  the  connexion 
between  His  death  and  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins. 
The  primitive  Church  had  believed  and  experi- 
enced the  reality  of  this  connexion.  And  St.  Paul, 
in  preaching  what  he  calls  '  the  word  of  the  cross  ' 
so  fully  and  vividly,  was  '  faithful '  to  '  the  much  ' 
which  was  committed  to  Him  by  the  risen  Christ. 
He  preached,  as  no  other  man  has  done,  the  Name 
which  means  that  Christ  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins. 

i.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.— (a)  The  subject 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  '  the  world  to 
come '  (2^).  This  world  to  come  already  exists  and 
has  existed  from  the  Creation.  But  it  is  regarded 
as  still  to  come,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  in  time.  It  is  a  heavenly  spiritual 
counterpart  of  this  temporal  material  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  material  world,  and  the 
Jewish  system  of  worship  Avhich  belongs  to  this 
world,  are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
real.  Christianity  is  the  perfect  religion,  and  is 
superior  to  Judaism,  because  its  origin,  worship, 
and  priesthood  belong  to  the  heavenly  world  of 
which  Judaism  is  only  a  shadow.  The  Revealer 
of  Christianity  belongs  to  the  heavenly  world. 
It  is  on  His  mediation  that  the  existence  both  of 


the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  world  depends. 
He  is  the  '  effulgence  '  or  '  radiance '  of  God's  glory, 
i.e.  of  God's  nature  .as  shown  to  things  created, 
and  the  impress  of  His  essence  ;  '  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power' (P).  The  Son, 
through  whom  the  Father  made  the  worlds,  was 
appointed  heir  of  all  things  prior  to  creation.  By 
His  almighty  word  (cf.  'God  said'  in  Gn  1) — a 
word  which  is  itself  an  act — He  carries  the  world 
to  its  goal.  This  Son,  as  essentially  Divine,  is 
above  the  angels,  and  is  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship (!').  He  is  above  Moses,  as  the  son  of  a 
house  is  superior  to  a  servant,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  house  is  superior  to  one  who  is  only  a  part  of 
the  edifice  itself  (3--  % 

(b)  But  Jesus  is  especially  our  sympathetic  High 
Priest  '  who  hath  passed  through  the  heavens ' 
(4").  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  He 
endured  all  that  we  endure,  sin  apart.  Having 
taken  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  in  all  things 
like  His  '  brethren,'  He  passed  through  tempta- 
tions, shed  tears,  sufiered  death.  His  human 
prayer  to  God,  offered  during  His  agony,  was 
heard  on  account  of  His  'godly  fear.'  He  was 
strengthened  to  bear  His  burden,  and  was  made 
perfect  for  His  saving  work  by  the  discipline  of 
His  sufferings.  He  manifests  the  highest  degree 
both  of  sympathy  and  of  probation,  and  is  therefore 
the  Representative  of  man  to  God.  He  is  able  to 
enter  with  full  sympathy  into  the  lot  of  ignorant 
and  erring  man.  He  also  possesses  the  other 
essential  qualification  of  a  High  Priest,  for  He 
was  Divinely  appointed.  He  who  i^roclaimed  Him 
to  be  His  Son,  declared  Him  to  be  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (5^-  ").  In  the 
reality  of  His  human  experience  and  sympathy, 
and  in  the  fact  of  His  Divine  calling.  He  resembled 
the  Levitical  priests.  But  He  differed  from  them 
profoundly.  They  were  sinful  :  He  was  sinless. 
They  must  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves :  His 
offering  was  solely  for  others.  They  served  a  tem- 
porary sanctuary :  He  ministers  perpetually  in 
heaven.  He  further  differs  from  them  because  He 
is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  The 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  had  these  two  great 
characteristics  :  it  was  especially  royal,  and  it  was 
independent  of  any  genealogy  ;  whereas  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Levitical  priests  was  not  more  royal 
than  that  of  all  the  Israelites,  and  their  title  to  it 
rested  on  their  descent  from  Levi.  Christ  is  King 
as  well  as  Priest ;  and  as  His  Being  had  no  begin- 
ning, the  silence  of  Scripture  about  the  ancestry  of 
Melchizedek  assimilates  him  to  Christ.  And  since 
Abraham  the  father  of  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
chizedek, he  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  and 
compromised  the  Levitical  priests  by  so  doing. 
Their  priesthood  is  lower  than  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek, which  was  an  archetype  of  that  of  the 
Son  of  God  (7i-i»). 

((•)  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  these  notes,  (i. ) 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  His 
will  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  No  animal  sacrifices 
can  take  away  sins.  They  rather  bring  sins  to 
remembrance  than  purge  them  away.  Bulls  and 
goats  cannot  give  to  God  a  conscious,  voluntary, 
moral  sacrifice.  This  the  Son  gave  ;  He  satisfied 
the  will  of  God  by  so  doing  :  '  When  he  cometh 
into  the  Avorld  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  didst  thou  prepare  for 
me.  .  .  .  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God  ' 
(10^"^).  By  the  offering  of  Christ's  body,  which 
was  prepared  by  God  to  make  this  great  sacrifice 
possible,  the  will  of  God  was  satisfied,  and  by  that 
will  we  are  'sanctified.' — (ii.)  It  is  one,  and  need. 
not  be  repeated  yearly.  Every  day  the  Levitical 
priests  offer  sacrifices  which  cannot  cancel  sin. 
In  contrast  with  the  ineffectiveness  of  those  sacri- 
fices, offered  by  priests  still  standing  day  by  day, 
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Christ  oiiered  one  sacrilice  on  the  cross,  and  then 
the  adequacy  of  His  ottering  was  proved  by  His 
sitting  doMn  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (10''-').  His 
offering  is  valid  for  both  jjast  and  future,  and 
delivers  men  from  '  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  covenant '  (9'^),  in  addition  to  giving 
a  new  power  to  those  who  live  after  the  Incarna- 
tion has  taken  place. — (iii.)  It  is  the,  basis  of  a 
'  new  covenant'  hcticccn  God  and  man. 

The  best  commentatois  differ  somewhat  with  regard  to  tlie 
meaning-  of  915. 16.  But  the  natural  explanation  is  that  since 
tlie  word  iia,tir,x-/i  meant  both  covenant  or  alliance  and  testa- 
ntent  or  will,  the  word  is  used  in  both  senses,  and  the  author 
was  conscious  of  no  logical  difficulty  in  so  using  it.  He  means 
that  God's  people,  their  sins  having  been  taken  away  by  Christ, 
are  able  to  enter  upon  that  inheritance,  that  rest  of  God, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Christ,  who  Himself  removed  the  en- 
cumbrance of  past  sins  which  barred  access  to  it.  But  the 
idea  of  covenant  is  more  fundamental.  The  only  sacrifice 
of  the  Old  Covenant  which  the  Jews  never  repeated  was 
that  which  established  the  original  relation  between  God 
and  the  Hebrew  people  (Ex  24-'-»).  This  was  dedicated  with 
blood.  So  was  the  New  (Covenant,  the  blood  of  the  Son  being 
'  the  blood  of  the  covenant '  (1029).  And  by  it  the  whole  region 
of  man's  approach  to  God,  the  system  of  '  the  heavenly  things ' 
themselves,  was  cleansed  from  the  taint  of  sin.  In  10-9  the 
writer  has  in  mind  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  instituting 
His  Supper. 

{d)  The  efTect  of  Christ's  death  on  man  is 
specially  described  by  the  ritual  words  '  purify ' 
(Kadapi^eiv),  'sanctify'  (ayid^eiv),  and  'make  per- 
fect '  {reXei-ovv).  These  words  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  terms  of  later  theology.  They 
are  primarily  ritual  words,  though  they  involve  a 
truly  ethical  concejjtion  as  used  in  this  Epistle. 
They  mean  to  remove  the  sense  of  guilt  (9")  or 
'evil  conscience,'  to  dedicate  to  God  (lO'"--*  13'^), 
to  bring  to  that  full  enjoyment  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  the  Levitical  priesthood  could  not 
effect  (7'').  The  result  of  this  work  done  by  Christ 
is  our  sense  of  forgiveness  and  free  access  to  God 
Jirough  Christ  (4"). 

(e)  The  Ascension  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Atonement  as  offered  by  Christ  to  God.  As 
a  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  i.e. 
with  an  eternal  ])riesthood  which  belongs  to  the 
world  to  come,  Christ  offered  Himself  upon  the 
cross  (7-'  9''^-'"2^).  But  as  the  Aaronic  high  priest 
carried  the  sacrificial  blood  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  Christ  entered 
heaven  '  through  his  blood '  having  obtained 
'  eternal  redemption '  (9^^).  He  now  exercises  a 
priesthood  which  is  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek, but  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  type  of 
the  Aaronic  high  priest's  action  within  the  veil. 
He  still  remains  High  Priest  and  acts  as  such  (6^"). 
Because  He  abideth  for  ever  He  hath  His  priest- 
hood unchangeable  (7^'*).  He  manifests  Himself 
to  God  for  us  (9^"'),  continuously  interceding  on  our 
bel  dlf  (7^^).  Into  all  His  intercession  the  value  of 
His  offering  is  put,  so  that  He  is  '  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  above.  His  work  is  still  of  a 
sacerdotal  nature,  '  it  is  necessary  that  this  high 
priest  also  have  somewhat  to  offer '  (8^'^).  The 
'  somewhat '  is  His  blood  or  life.  His  blood  retains 
its  sacrificial  efficacy,  pleads  to  God  for  pardon,  and 
speaks  peace  to  man. 

'We  have  an  altar'  (13^").  Unlike  the  Jews, 
even  the  Jewish  priests,  who  were  unable  to  pa,r- 
take  of  the  sin-offering  offered  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Christians  may  partake  of  Christ. 

The  '  altar '  of  which  they  eat  has  been  variously  interpreted 
as  the  cross,  the  altar  in  heaven,  and  the  Lord's  table.  The 
first  seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  according  to  the 
writer's  argument  the  cross  corresponds  with  the  place  outside 
the  camp  where  the  sin-offering  was  burnt,  not  with  the  altar 
in  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  altar  here  is  the  heavenly  altar 
or  the  Lord's  table  (cf.  Mai  17-  12,  Ezk  44i6  41^2),  a  reference  to 
the  Eucharist  is  included.  And  in  that  rite  the  pleading  of 
Christ's  death  by  the  Church  is  joined  with  the  present  inter- 
cession which  He  makes  in  heaven. 

The  special  value  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  that  it  presents  to  us  the  mediatorial  work  of 


Christ  as  a  work  of  Divine  worship.  Without 
worship,  Christianity  would  be  merely  a  philo- 
sophy. And  the  author  satisfies  one  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  human  soul  when  he  teaches  us  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  life 
of  intercession,  a  life  which  is  for  the  Christian 
one  of  faith  and  conhdence  by  virtue  of  all  that 
Jesus  did  and  does.  The  author  also  teaches  us 
something  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  St.  Paul's 
view  of  Judaism  is  wholly  true,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth.  And  this  Epistle,  with  its  peculiar 
dignity  and  calm,  and  a  devotion  to  Christ  not  less 
real  than  that  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  gives 
us  a  fresh  insight  into  the  Divine  wisdom  which 
made  Judaism  '  a  sacred  school  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  for  the  world.' 

5.  The  Johannine  writings.— («)  The  Apocalypse. 
—Whether  the  Apocalypse  be  the  Avork  of  John 
the  Presbyter,  or,  as  the  present  writer  believes, 
the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  its  doctrine  of  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  of  high  imijortance. 
The  book  is  full  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus.  He  is 
tiie  Messiah,  the  unique  Son  of  God  (f  3^  14'), 
the  Divine  AVord  (19'-*).  He  is  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  and  offspring  of  David  (5^ 
2'2i6).  He  is  the  Lord's  Messiah  (IV^).  By  His 
resurrection  He  has  become  Ruler  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  many  royal  diadems  are  on  His  head, 
and  He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (P  19'^ 
17"  19*").  He  has  all  authority,  an  authority 
given  Him  by  God  {3"^').  His  terrible  might  is 
suggested  by  the  description  of  His  feet.  His  voice, 
His  eyes,  and  the  soimd  from  His  mouth  (l"*'^). 
With  God  He  shares  the  thi'one  of  heaven  (2'2'-  ^), 
with  Him  He  receives  ascriptions  of  praise  from 
the  angels  and  the  redeemed  (5*^  7'").  He  comes 
seated  on  a  white  cloud,  like  the  figure  in  Daniel's 
vision  (14''*).  He  is  the  Morning  Star  who  brings 
in  the  day  of  grace  (22*®).  The  coming  of  Christ  is 
the  coming  of  God,  and  when  the  coming  is  accom- 
plished Goil  is  called  He  'who  is  and  who  was,' 
and  no  longer  '  the  coming  one '  (l*'  ^  4*,  cf.  IV  16^). 
He  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  (1**),  He  is 
'  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  living  One,'  'the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega'  (1"-  *^  22"). 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  book  contains 
deep  appreciations  of  the  mediatorial  work  effected 
by  Christ's  death,  (i. )  It  is  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  (P).  (ii.)  It  is  a  death  which 
implies  that  a  redeeming  xvork  was  then  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  Christian  enjoys  a  liberty  which 
was  won  by  that  death ;  '  He  loosed  us  from  our 
sins  by  his  blood  ;  and  he  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom, 
to  be  priests  unto  his  God  and  Father '  ( 1^- ").  Anil 
in  5''"*'*  the  Lamb  is  praised  in  the  words,  '  Thou 
wast  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with  thy 
blood  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue.'  The  Lamb 
is  '  standing,  as  though  it  had  been  slain '  ;  it  is 
not  dead,  but  has  the  virtue  of  its  death  in  it. 
(iii.)  The  abiding  power  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
shown  in  this,  that  it  is  the  source  of  moral  purity 
and  of  moral  victory  under  persecution.  Even  the 
virgins  who  follow  the  Lamb  reach  heaven  only 
because  Christ  'purchased'  them  (14^-'*),  And  the 
martyrs  slain  by  persecuting  pagan  Home  over- 
came the  dragon  '  because  of  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  because  of  the  word  of  their  testimony ' 
(12'*).  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  therefore  did  .some- 
thing in  the  past,  for  it  released  mankind  fi'om  sin 
by  the  ransom  paid  to  God.  And  it  does  some- 
thing now,  for  it  enables  us  to  live  and  witness  as 
Christ  lived  and  witnessed.  The  mediatorial 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  therefore  a  power 
without  wliich  the  Christian  life  can  be  neither 
begun  nor  continued. 

(b)  The  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  contains 
an  assertion  which  is  of  essential  importance  for 
all   subsequent   Christian    theology.     The  Divine 
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A670S,  the  Word  who  '  was  God,'  became  flesh,  and 
was  incarnate  as  Jesus.  This  V\  ord  is  both  the 
expression  of  God  and  (iod  expressed.  The  origin 
of  tlie  title  is  to  l)e  souglit  mainly  in  the  OT  and 
in  Palestinian  tradition.  But  St.  John's  use  of  it 
was  probably  partly  determined  by  its  common 
occurrence  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo.  His  doctrine  of  the  A670S  is 
more  moral  and  less  metaphysical  than  thiit  of 
Philo,  more  Jewish  and  less  Greek.  Philo's  domi- 
nant idea  is  that  of  the  Divine  Reason,  St.  John's 
is  that  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  will.  The  Jewish  Targums  use 
tiie  phrase  Memra  or  Word  for  God  as  manifested 
in  His  action  on  the  world,  and  in  Wis  18^^  the 
almighty  Word  of  God  is  described  as  leaping 
down  from  heaven  to  smite  the  Egyptians.  The 
term  as  used  by  St.  John  denotes  inherence  in 
God,  as  a  thought  or  conception  inheres  in  the 
mind — mediatoi'ship  between  God  .and  the  universe 
of  a  kind  which  implies  that  God  Himself  comes 
into  touch  with  the  universe — and  it  requires  as  its 
comi)lement  the  other  title  'only-begotten  Son.' 
In  Philo  the  A670S  remains  a  vague  cosmic  force, 
in  St.  John  it  is  a  definite  Divine  Person  who 
becomes  Man.     See,  further,  art.  LoGOS. 

((■)  Although  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  word 
A670S  is  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Pro- 
logue only,  the  same  doctrine  pervades  the  whole 
book.  'We  beheld  his  glory'  (V*)  is  shown 
to  be  true  by  the  record  which  follows.  In  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  seems  to  speak  most  of  His  own 
ministry  and  of  men  ;  here  He  rather  speaks  of 
Himself  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  There 
He  frequently  distinguishes  Himself  from  His  dis- 
ci|)les  in  His  relations  to  the  Father ;  here  He 
takes  the  same  attitude  more  decisively.  He 
declares  Himself  the  Son  of  God  (5-^  935-37  q^q  )^  ^}^g 
Son  in  a  unique  sense  (3^''-^-'  5^*""  etc.).  Distinct 
from  all  others  there  exist  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(W"-  '^  5'"'").  The  Father  is  the  Source  of  the  Son's 
being  and  action  (S'-'--").  He  does  works  in  the 
Son  ;  the  Father  and  the  Son  know  one  another 
[W-  83S).  They  love  one  another  (o^"  H^'  lo^) ;  they 
abide  in  one  another  (8-''  14"'-  'i).  They  are  one,  ev 
(1030  1711-  21. 22)_  As  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself, 
He  has  given  to  the  Son  life  in  Himself  (5-'*).  So  to 
see  or  to  reject  the  Son  is  to  see  or  reject  the  Father 
(§19  149  1521-^4^  Men  must  render  similar  honour 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  (5'-^).  The  Son  existed 
before  He  came  into  the  world  :  He  was  before 
Abraham  (8^^),  He  was  glorified  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  existed  (17^)  :  He  came  from 
heaven  and  returns  to  heaven  (6"'-).  The  Father 
sent  Him  into  the  world  (3'^)  to  fulfil  a  certain 
mission  (5^"  14^^  etc.),  to  speak,  judge,  and  act  in 
His  Name(8'^8  IO^-'.st), 

But  the  chief  object  for  which  the  Son  came  was 
to  save  the  world  (3^^)  and  to  give  it  eternal  life 
(316. 36  414  etc. ).  And  Jesus  is  Himself  the  life  ( 14«), 
and  came  that  men  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly (10'«).  He  is  also  the  light  of  the  world  (31" 
8^'-  Vl^'^),  because  He  teaches  men  to  know  God  and 
His  Son,  and  this  knowledge  is  eternal  life  (17'--^). 
Jesus  is  therefore  the  Mediator  of  the  life  and 
the  light  of  God  for  men.  How  are  they  to  re- 
ceive it  ? 

We  receive  eternal  li  fe  by  attaching  ourselves  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  believe  on 
Him  (3^'').  We  must  obey  the  Son  if  we  are  to 
escape  from  tlie  wrath  of  the  Father  (3*').  We 
must  believe  His  claim  or  die  in  our  sins  (8-^). 
We  must  abide  in  Him,  as  the  branches  in  the  vine, 
and  abide  in  His  love  as  He  abides  in  His  Father's 
love  (15^'^").  Other  conditions  of  salvation  remind 
us  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Synoptics.  It  is 
necessarj'  to  be  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit 


(3"""),  and  to  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
(6-'--5"). 

The  last  injunction  reminds  us  that  the  Divine 
life  M'liich  is  in  Jesus  becomes  available  for  the 
Christian  by  virtue  only  of  His  death.  It  is  some- 
times held  that  Jesus  is  represented  in  this  Gospel 
as  saving  men  by  revealing  to  them  the  truth 
aljout  God,  a  revelation  made  in  His  own  I'erson. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the  media- 
torial work  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  only  of  this 
prophetic  nature.  St.  John  records  a  great  deal 
about  the  death  of  Jesus  which  implies  tliat  the 
death  has  a  propitiatory  character  in  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  in  the  First  Ejiistle.  In  l-^  the  Baptist 
describes  our  Lord  as  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  must  have  a  sacrihcial 
meaning,  for  only  by  sacrifice  could  a  lamb  be  con- 
ceived as  taking  away  sin.  In  three  pas^sages  (3i'* 
gj8  123-)  our  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  being  '  lifted 
up.'  Men  will  look  to  Him  for  life  as  the  Israelites 
looked  to  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  ujjlifted 
in  the  wilderness.  Again,  after  He  has  been  lifted 
up  by  the  Jews,  they  will  know  that  He  is  the 
Messiah.  Lastly,  He  says,  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself '  ; 
the  Cross,  followed  l)y  the  Ascension,  will  be  the 
means  of  attracting  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  So  He 
is  the  Good  Shepherd,  whose  very  vocation  it  is  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (10^^).  His  laying- 
it  down  is  wholly  voluntary,  but  it  is  God's  purpose 
and  His  own  for  His  earthly  life  (10^"').  St.  John 
regards  Caiaphas  as  unconsciously  prophesying 
that  Christ  would  die  for  the  well-being  and  the 
union  of  all  God's  children  (11^-).  In  12'-^  He  dreads 
the  appointed  'hour"  or  crisis,  which  He  neverthe- 
less knows  to  be  the  hour  when  He  will  be  glorihed 
(12-^),  this  glory  being  the  manifestation  of  His 
character  in  the  great  passage  from  His  trial  and 
death  to  His  Ascension  (cf.  17'').  He  ascends  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  the  cross  ;  and  this  ascent 
shows,  as  nothing  else  can,  what  He  is.  He  also 
compares  Himself  in  12--'  to  a  grain  of  wheat  which 
beai-s  fruit  only  if  it  dies,  otherwise  '  it  abideth  bv 
itself  alone.'  Here  our  Lord  makes  His  whole 
influence  depend  upon  His  death  ;  because  He  is  to 
perish,  He  will  be  tiie  source  of  life  to  others. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (lo'^^  His  death 
is  therefore  the  fullest  revelation  of  His  love.  And 
in  17^^  He  sanctified  Himself,  deliberately  dedicated 
Himself  to  the  Father  in  death,  that  so  He  might 
establish  for  men  a  dedicated  relationship  with 
God. 

Cli.  6  throws  further  light  on  our  Lord's  teaching 
about  His  Atonement.  The  great  discourse  therein 
contains  three  sections,  the  first  Christolog'cal 
(6-"'""'),  the  second  more  definitely  Soteriological 
(6-'i-5i),  the  third  Eucharistic  (G^--^^).  In  the  flrst, 
Jesus  requires  belief  in  Himself  as  the  living  Lord, 
and  bread  of  God.  In  the  second,  He  asserts  that 
He  is  the  livincj  bread,  and  that  He  will  give  His 
Jlesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  tiie  third.  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  eatiiig  His  Jtesh  and 
drinking  His  blood.  The  flesh  and  blood  must 
mean  not  Himself  merely,  but  Himself  as  affected 
by  a  violent  death,  and  a  death  endured,  as  He 
has  declared,  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  act  of 
communion  is  represented  as  an  exalted  act  of 
faith  by  wliich  man  appropriates  Christ's  atoning 
self.  AH  this  implies  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
propitiatory  ;  the  sacrifice  is  dedicated  to  God,  and 
it  cleanses  man's  sin  when  man  appropriates  it.  If 
we  consult  8-'^  and  3^'',  we  see  quite  cert.ainly  that 
the  result  of  this  sacrifice  is  that  God's  wrath  is 
removed.  The  .sin  of  the  world  is  exposed  to  His 
wratli,  and  this  wrath  on  His  part  means  death  on 
man's  part.  It  is  such  wrath  as  can  be  felt  only  by 
perfect   love.     And   the   saving  efl'ect   of   Christ's 
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deatli  its  this,  that  it  establi.slied  between  God  and 
man  that  relationship  which  enables  individual 
men  to  escape  from  sin,  wrath,  and  dejith,  and 
attain  a  vital  union  with  God. 

((/)  In  St.  John's  First  Ejnstlc  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  mediation  is  clear.  The  Apostle  insists 
upon  the  historical  truth  of  the  atoninj;-  work  of 
Christ,  and  upon  the  existing  witness  of  that  work. 
In  5"-  ^  he  opposes  the  Uocetic  theory  concerning 
Jesus  and  His  work,  and  declares  that  the  cruci- 
lixion  was  as  true  an  experience  of  Christ  as  His 
liaptism.  He  who  by  baptism  associated  Himself 
with  repentant  sinners,  by  crucifixion  endured  what 
that  baptism  foreshadowed.  The  Holy  Spirit 
makes  these  two  saving  events  penetrate  our  hearts, 
and  the  water  of  Christian  baptism  and  the  blood 
of  tlie  Eucharistic  cup  bear  testimony  to  His 
witness.  In  2^-  -  4'-'-  ^"  V  it  is  shown  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  sins  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  their  proi)itiation  ;  to  His  own 
righteousness,  for  only  the  perfectly  Righteous 
could  establisli  God's  law  of  righteousness  ;  to  His 
present  intercession  for  man,  for  He  is  the  Advocate 
of  man  by  virtue  of  what  He  has  already  done  for 
us.  The  Apostle  further  implies  in  I''-  "  that  the 
Ciiristian  needs  a  continuous  purification.  He  is 
ixnforgiven  and  uncleansed  unless  he  continues  to 
'walk.'  His  salvation  is  ethical.  It  is  made 
po.ssible  by  something  which  he  did  not  do,  and 
could  not  do,  for  himself.  But  it  is  not  something 
which  he  can  secure  eternally  by  a  momentary 
choice. 

Conclnsion. — The  writers  of  the  NT  unite  in 
various  ways  in  teaching  that  Jesus  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  in  the  whole  work  of  recon- 
ciliation which  the  human  conscience  requires.  In 
the  whole  of  His  teaching  and  His  contest  Avith 
evil  He  satisfied  the  Divine  law  of  Righteousness. 
Further,  by  His  perfect  sympathy  He  entered  into 
the  situation  and  the  misery  of  sinful  man;  a 
truth  which  is  unintelligible  when  regarded  as  an 
external  legal  transference  of  guilt,  but  intelligible 
and  moral  when  regarded  as  the  voluntary  act  of 
love.  In  giving  Himself  for  man,  He  gave  Him- 
self to  God,  offering  in  His  own  Person  to  God  all 
that  devotion  which  God,  who  is  holiness  and  love, 
could  desire  from  His  children.  In  so  surrendering 
Himself  to  death.  He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
(iod's  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  the  human  race, 
of  wliich  He  had  chosen  to  become  a  member.  All 
^in  inevitably  tends  to  death,  not  l»y  any  arbitrary 
appointment  but  by  its  very  nature,  and  Christ 
accepted  death  as  the  symbol  of  God's  judgment  on 
man's  sin.  Lastly,  Christ  is  our  propitiation,  be- 
cause He  gives  us  inwardly  that  power,  that  com- 
numication  of  His  own  life,  which  cle.anses  us  from 
sin.  He  enables  us  to  die  to  sin,  and  thus  within 
us,  as  outside  us,  does  not  suspend  but  establishes 
the  law  of  Righteousness.  All  this  is  possible  if 
Jesus  is  truly  God  and  perfectly  man  ;  having  an 
actual  original  solidarity  with  our  race  previous  to 
the  choice  of  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  that 
new  solidarity  which  He  establishes  between  Him- 
self and  all  who  consciously  come  into  a  moral  and 
sacramental  union  with  Him. 

See  also  artt.  ATONEMENT,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiation,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Re- 
demption, and  the  Literature  there  referred  to. 
Leighton  Pullan. 

MEEKNESS.  — 1.  The  quality  defined.  — The 
Christian  virtue  of  meekness  Las  suffered  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  seriously  misunderstood.  In  the 
popular  mind  it  has  been  so  conceived  as  to  forfeit 
the  right  to  be  considered  a  virtue  at  all,  being- 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  weak  compliance — 
the  temper  of  one  devoid  of  manly  vigour,  who 
tamely  allows  himself  to  be  slighted  and  injured 
without  protest  or  resistance.     That  this  concep- 


tion is  a  caricature  of  meekness,  is  apparent  in 
view  of  Christ's  Beatitude  (Mt  5')  ;  for  not  only  is 
it  incredible  tiiat  our  Lord  should  have  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  those  of  feeble  character,  but  the 
nature  of  the  promise  attached  to  the  Beatitude 
inqdies  that  in  some  sense  meekness  is  a  sti'ong 
and  victorious  quality.  Whatever  it  be,  we  must 
jjresume  it  to  be  a  virtue  replete  with  energy, 
robust  and  manly,  the  very  opposite  of  everything 
that  is  weak.  Otherwise  Christ's  words  are  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity. 

In  the  NT  use  of  the  word,  meekness  {wpavTm, 
■Kpa6T7)s)  is  commonly  interpreted  as  meaning 
gentleness  of  disposition,  peaceableness  of  temper 
in  the  face  of  provocation  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  one  who  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  keeps 
under  control  the  natural  instinct  to  assert  oneself 
and  to  retaliate.  It  is  the  opposite  of  irascibility 
and  the  spirit  of  revenge.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
conceived  as  a  disposition  restricted  in  its  exercise 
to  a  man's  relation  with  his  fellow-men.  But  in 
reality  meekness  has  a  deeper  and  wider  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  disposition  towards 
God,  the  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
the  quiet  acceptance  of  the  discipline  of  life  as 
coming  from  One  who  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
directs  the  destinies  of  men.  This  is  made  clear 
by  the  Biblical  history  of  -rrpavs.  In  the  LXX, 
irpavs  is  most  frequently  employed  as  the  tr.  of 
ijj; — one  who  bows  himself  down  in  lowliness  be- 
neath the  hand  of  God.  The  irpaeh  are  the  class 
of  afflicted  ones  Avho  accept  their  sorrows  without 
murmuring,  and  yield  themselves  in  trust  and  in 
hope  to  the  will  of  God.  When  Jesus  pronounced 
His  blessing  on  '  the  meek,'  it  was  this  class  of 
humble,  uncomplaining.  God-fearing  sufferers  that 
He  had  in  \'iew.  His  appropriation  of  the  words 
in  Ps  37^^  is  conclusive  proof  of  that.  That  '  the 
meek '  of  the  Beatitude  have  so  often  been  ex- 
clusively conceived  as  those  who  are  peaceable 
and  unvindictive  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low-men, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  TrpavTTjs  *  has  governed  the  interpretation, 
instead  of  the  conception  represented  by  the  under- 
lying Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  this  common 
interpretation  of  irpavrris  is  not  to  be  rejected  as 
alien  to  the  NT  meaning.  The  attitude  of  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  carries  with  it  of 
necessity  a  disposition  of  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  men  who  are  harsh  and  ^provocative 
in  their  dealings,  not  only  because  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  discip- 
line, but  because  only  through  the  loving  restraint 
of  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  can  the  gracious 
will  of  God  be  done  in  human  relationships.  The 
primary  significance  of  meekness  is  the  calm  and 
trustful  acceptance  of  God's  will,  when  it  is  ad- 
verse, as  meaning  our  good  ;  but  this  involves  in 
regard  to  our  fellow-men  the  quiet  and  patient 
endurance  of  scorn,  .annoyance,  and  opposition. 

2.  Meekness  in  relation  to  God. — Regarded  as 
the  submissive  attitude  of  the  soul  toAvards  God, 
meekness  has  its  root  in  a  humble,  childlike  faith. 
To  use  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  humility  is 
'  the  mother  of  meekness.'  Humility  and  meek- 
ness are  kindred  virtues  ;  hence  they  are  often 
mentioned  together  (Eph  4-,  Col  3'2,  cf.  Mt  II--')- 
Humility  is  the  soul's  attitude  induced  by  a  proper 
sense  of  one's  creaturely  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
unworthiness  in  presence  of  the  Most  High  ;  meek- 
ness is  the  attendant  disposition,  born  of  Inmiility, 
which  constrains  the  soul  to  bow  without  com- 
plaining before  the  will  of  God  in  the  hard  and 
perplexing  experiences  of  life.  The  soul  that  thus 
bows  meekly  beneath  the  Divine  discipline  is  not 
open  to  the  reproach  of  feebleness  or  insensibility  ; 

*  See,  for  the  Greek  conception  of  rrpairva,  Aristotle,  Nic 
Eth.  iv.  7. 
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it  is  meek,  not  because  it  is  too  callous  to  feel  the 
pain  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  or  too  spiritless  to 
protest  against  it,  but  because  it  bends  in  lowly 
and  childlike  trust  before  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
and  love  of  God.  Where  there  is  faith  in  the  uni- 
versal operation  of  the  all-wise  love  of  God,  meek- 
ness shows  itself  in  the  unmurmuring  surrender  to 
the  Divine  will  and  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
that  will.  And  from  this  attitude  towards  God 
there  flows  the  blessing  of  peace.  Meekness  is  the 
channel  by  which  the  gracious  love  of  God  is  com- 
municated to  the  soul  as  waters  of  refreshment 
and  rest.  This  is  the  truth  taught  under  a  dif- 
ferent figure  in  Mt  11-^.  Meekness  is  the  easy 
yoke  of  Jesus  which  enables  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  bear  the  discipline  laid  upon  them  with- 
out chafing  and  complaining.  Amid  outward 
conditions  which  are  hard  and  oppressive,  they 
who  like  Jesus  are  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  who 
bow  before  God  with  a  profound  sense  of  His  in- 
finitely wise  and  perfect  will,  find  '  rest  unto  their 
souls '  ;  they  are  freed  from  that  inward  restive- 
ness  anid  discontent  which  aggravate  the  outward 
burden  and  wear  away  the  strength.  Not  only 
is  meekness  a  strong  and  heroic  quality  which 
curbs  the  natural  impulse  to  fume  and  rebel 
against  God's  will,  but  it  is  the  means  whereby 
the  soul  is  reinforced  by  a  Divine  power  to  endure 
life's  discipline  with  courage. 

Meekness  before  God  is,  then,  the  natural  ethical 
outcome  of  humble  faith  in  the  Divine  P'ather  who 
in  unerring  wisdom  and  holy  love  orders  the  life  of 
men.  It  is  seen  in  its  crowning  manifestation  in 
Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  10'),  for  whom  alike  in  the 
tasks  which  He  undertook  and  in  the  sorrows  which 
He  bore  the  Fatlier's  will  was  supreme.  When 
faithfulness  to  His  mission  brought  upon  Him 
unmerited  sufiering.  He  endured  it  in  meekness, 
assured  that  it  was  God's  holy  will  for  Him.  That 
His  meekness  was  not  merely  a  passive  virtue, 
but  one  that  was  jiervaded  by  a  moral  vigour  and 
strength  of  purpose,  is  made  clear  by  the  conflict 
in  Gethsemane.  In  the  prayer  of  lowly  submis- 
sion, '  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,'  we  see  the 
meekness  of  Jesus,  in  respect  of  God's  dealings 
with  Him,  in  its  Divinest  light.  The  agony  and 
the  bloody  sweat,  the  prayer,  '  If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  jjass  away  from  me,'  not  only  set  in  vivid 
relief  the  moral  grandeur  of  Christ's  willing  accept- 
ance of  His  Father's  will,  but  they  show  with  con- 
vincing power  that  true  meekness  is  not  the  easy 
outcome  of  insensibility  or  tameness  of  spirit,  but 
the  victory  of  a  strong  nature  over  personal  desires 
wliicli  conflict  with  the  will  of  God. 

3.  Meekness  in  relation  to  men. — When  we  think 
of  meekness  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  iind  opposition 
of  men,  we  find  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  same 
heroic  qualities  and  is  attended  by  similar  blessed 
results.  It  is  a  virile  and  noble  thing.  The  out- 
ward garb  of  meekness  may,  indeed,  be  worn  by 
men  in  whom  there  are  none  of  the  robust  and 
gracious  qualities  which  make  true  meekness  so 
worthy  of  admiration  and  honour.  There  are  those 
who,  by  natural  disposition,  are  timid  and  com- 
pliant, who  have  not  manliness  enough  to  resent 
injustice,  who  do  not  retaliate  when  they  are 
wronged  simply  because  they  dare  not.  Similarly, 
there  are  those  who,  when  slighted,  show  no  sign  of 
resentment,  because  they  are  too  dull  to  feel  an 
affront,  or  because  they  are  controlled  by  feelings 
of  scorn  or  by  considerations  of  self-interest  and 
policy.  Of  none  of  these  can  it  be  said  that  he  is 
meek,  nor  does  his  conduct  deserve  our  admiration. 
True  meekness,  which  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  is 
seen  only  in  those  who,  with  an  acute  sense  of 
wrong,  control  the  natural  impulse  to  show  anger 
and  to  retaliate,  not  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  policy, 
or  scorn  of  others,  but  because  in  obedience  to  the 


will  of  God  they  accept  the  provocation  or  wrong  as 
discipline,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  showing  the 
Divine  spirit  of  patience  and  love.  The  meek  man 
is  not  quick-tem[iered  or  vindictive,  because,  swayed 
by  feelings  of  benevolence  and  love,  he  remains 
master  of  himself.  Where  there  is  no  love,  there 
is  no  meekness.  '  Meekness  is  the  power  of  love,  to 
quell  the  ebullition  of  anger,  to  restrain  the  violent 
and  hasty  temper'  (Martensen).  The  irritation 
may  be  keenly  felt ;  the  temptation  to  retaliate 
may  be  very  strong  ;  but  love  keeps  the  upper  hand 
and  imposes  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  true  meekness  is  not  open  to  the 
contemptuous  charge,  so  often  brought  against  it, 
of  softness  and  mean-spiritedness.  It  is  a  strong 
quality,  for  it  means  victory  over  the  hot  desire  to 
retaliate  ;  it  is  a  gracious  quality,  for  it  means  love 
triumphing  over  the  selhsh  and  self-assertive  im- 
pulses of  one's  nature,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
embittering  of  friendly  relations  and  to  subdue  ill- 
feeling  by  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Meekness,  then,  is  an  expression  of  the  love  which 
'is  not  easily  provoked'  (1  Co  13').  It  is  the  self- 
restraint  imposed  by  love  when  one  is  irritated  or 
suffers  a  personal  wrong.  But  this  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
burning  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  evil  con- 
duct of  men,  when  wider  interests  are  concerned. 
The  meek  man  is  not  bound  over  to  keej)  the  peace 
at  any  price.  Meekness  does  not  mean  incapacity 
for  indignation.  When  the  interests  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  are  at  stake,  in  the  face  of  flagrant  and 
defiant  wrongdoing,  the  duty  of  the  meek  is  not 
silence  and  self -repression,  but  indignant  and  active 
opposition  to  evil.  Indignation  has  a  vastly  greater 
moral  value  and  influence  when  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  in  personal  matters  endures  provocation 
with  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  is  the  meek- 
ness of  Jesus  that  makes  His  anger  so  terrilde. 
When  He  was  subjected  in  His  own  person  to 
insult  or  wrong.  He  bore  it  with  patience  and  with 
compassion  on  those  who  wronged  Him  (1  P  2-^). 
When  He  was  wounded  to  the  heart  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  betrayal  was  sealed 
by  a  hypocritical  kiss.  His  answer  to  the  traitor 
showed  how  superior  He  Avas  to  the  natural  resent- 
ment of  men  :  '  Comrade,  is  it  for  this  that  thou 
art  come?'  (Mt  26^").  When  He  hung  upon  the 
cross  in  agony.  He  was  so  far  master  of  Himself 
and  so  deeply  moved  by  compassion  for  His  enemies, 
that  He  found  some  ground  for  extenuating  their 
conduct  and  praj^ed  for  their  forgiveness.  But 
when  the  interests  of  the  weak  and  helpless  were 
involved  (Mt  18"),  when  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
was  profaned  (Mt  2P-),  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
thwarteil  by  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  imagine 
they  were  defending  it  (Mt23'3*^-),  '  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb '  flamed  on  the  heads  of  the  wrong-doers.  So 
far  from  anger  being  inconsistent  with  meekness, 
it  is  only  wlien  meekness  is  associated  with  it  that 
anger  has  a  pure  moral  Avorth.  The  wrath  of  an 
irascible  and  violent  man  is  deservedly  discounted  ; 
that  of  a  meek  man  scorches  where  it  falls.  Even 
when  it  is  most  vehement,  the  indignation  that  is 
associated  with  meekness  is  kept  within  bounds. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  uncontrollable 
and  self-willed  passion.  Behind  its  severity  there 
is  the  moderating  power  of  love,  which  even  in  the 
act  of  showing  indignation  regrets  its  necessity 
(cf.  Mk  3-^). 

In  the  matter  of  personal  wrongs,  meekness  is 
shown  in  the  refusal  to  retaliate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
aggressor.  It  will  not  requite  evil  with  evil. 
Much  rather  will  it  endure  the  wrong  and  yield  no 
room  in  the  heart  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The 
motive  for  this  meek  endurance  of  wrong  is  love, 
which  does  not  suffer  us  to  forget  that  the  Avrong- 
doer  is  a  brother-man,  whom  we  should  strive  to 
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win  to  penitence  and  friendly  relations  by  patience 
and  forbearance  (Gal  6',  2  Ti  2••'^  Tit  3-). 

Whether  there  should  be  any  bounds  to  this  acceptance  of 
personal  wrong;  is  a  question  which  has  been  brought  into  great 
in-oniineiice  in  our  day  by  the  teaching-  of  Tolstoi.  According 
to  the  Russian  moralist,  who  has  preached  with  great  power 
the  (Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil,  the  old  right  of 
reciuital  was  abolished  by  Christ ;  not  only  should  there  be  no 
private  retaliation  against  wrong,  but  there  should  be  no  re- 
course to  any  legal  tribunal  when  one  has  suffered  injury  or 
injustice.  The  law  of  non-resistance  in  Tolstoi's  view  is  abso- 
lute ;  when  we  are  wronged,  we  should  suffer  meekly  in  the 
hope  that  through  our  meekness  evil  will  be  overcome  of  good. 
Against  this  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  an  absolute 
sense  we  have  to  set  not  only  Christ's  own  example,  when  in 
the  sacred  name  of  justice  He  challenged  the  man  who  smote 
Ilim  at  the  bar  of  judgment  (Jn  18'"')i  but  also  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Christian  law.  When  Jesus,  in  inculcating  meekness  and 
lov  e  to  our  enemies,  said,  '  Resist  not  evil '  (Mt  5'^-'),  the  context 
shows  that  He  was  not  laying  dow-n  a  law  which  should  be 
rigidly  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  that  He  was 
requiring  a  new  spirit — the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love  in 
dealing  with  those  who  wrong  us.  Christ's  aim  in  requiring 
meekness  of  His  followers  was  a  moral  aim — the  furtherance  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom,  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  evil  in  the 
world — a  result  which  the  meek  endurance  of  wrong  often  brings 
with  it  in  the  disarming  of  enmity  and  in  the  quenching  of  the 
fires  of  ill-will,  whereas  retaliation  adds  to  the  evil  and  inflames 
the  bitterness  that  already  exists  ;  but  when  it  has  become  clear 
that  forbearance  and  patience  with  a  wrong-doer  only  confirm 
him  in  his  evil  courses,  Christian  love  not  only  does  not  forbid 
but  actually  requires,  in  the  interest  both  of  public  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  wrongdoer  himself,  recourse  to  a  civil  tribunal 
that  requital  may  be  given.  So  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable 
hope  that  meek  endurance  of  wrong  will  turn  the  wrongdoer  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  we  should  be  willing  to  suffer  injustice  ; 
but  when  that  hope  has  proved  itself  vain,  there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  Christian  love  in 
securing  that  justice  shall  be  done  and  evil  defeated  by  the 
procedure  of  civil  law. 

i.  The  dominion  of  meekness.  —  Meekness, 
tlionoli  feeble  to  all  outward  seeniino-,  is  '  a  world- 
conquering  principle'  (Tholuck).  'Blessed  are  the 
meek,'  Clirist  said,  '  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 
'To  inherit  the  earth'  (or,  rather,  'the  land')  was 
originally  the  formula  for  the  Israelitish  possession 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Gn  15^  Dt  4'8).  In  OT  times, 
however,  it  had  already,  as  in  Ts  37""  ^',  become  '  a 
symbolic  expression  for  the  totality  of  Divine  bless- 
ing and  Messianic  happiness '  (Holtzmann).  On  the 
lips  of  Jesus  the  phrase  has  a  spiritual  significance  ; 
it  expresses  the  highest  good  along  with  the  col- 
lateral idea  of  world-wide  influence.  The  inherit- 
ance of  the  earth  by  the  meek  does  not  come  through 
outward  possession,  but  by  spiritual  sovereignty. 
The  meek,  in  accepting  God's  will  in  His  discip- 
linary dealing  with  them,  are  not  in  bondage  to 
earthly  tilings,  but  are  their  true  masters.  They 
derive  from  life  the  highest  good  that  it  can  be- 
stow. Tliey  who  rebel  against  the  appointments 
of  Providence  miss  the  real  gains  of  life.  Only 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  seen  to  be  instinct 
with  spiritual  significance  and  intention  as  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will,  do  they  yield  up  the  purest 
blessings  that  ai'e  hidden  in  them,  and  become  the 
means  of  inwai'd  enrichment  (cf.  1  Ti  6").  Further, 
they  who  are  meek  under  provocation  and  wrong 
liave  a  large  spiritual  dominion.  They  are  the 
true  rulers  of  men.  Human  hearts  are  won  only 
by  gentleness  and  love,  (iod's  Kingdom  on  eartlfi 
grows  not  by  requiting  evil  with  evil,  but  by  over- 
coming evil  with  good.  That  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cross.  And  the  future  is  with  the  meek.  They 
are  destined  to  have  a  world-wide  dominion.  Be- 
cause God  reigns  and  they  accept  and  do  the  will 
of  God,  they  are  on  the  winning  side.  Meekness 
will  one  day  claim  the  Avhole  earth  for  its  own, 
when  men,  conquered  by  the  meek  endurance  of 
the  Cross,  bow  humbly  before  God  and  live  together 
in  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Literature.  —  Trench,  NT  Synonyms,  142 ff.  ;  Comm.  on 
Mt  55 ;  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Tholuck,  Dykes, 
Gore,  Boyd- Carpenter,  etc.);  art.  'Sermon  on  the  Mount'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  19  (Votaw) ;  Sermons  by  MacLaren 
('The  Beatitudes'),  Leckie  (' IJfe  and  Religion '  [excellent]), 
Channing  ('Self-Denial'),  etc.;  Tholuck,  //owrs  of  Christian 
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Devotion,  37Sff.  ;  Martensen,  Christliche  Ethik,  Spec.  Th.  i. 
807  ff.  ;  Moulton,  Expos.  Aug.  1906 ;  Tolstoi,  My  Religion,  and 
The  Kingdom  oj  God  is  within  yoii.  A.  Y.  FiNPLAY. 

MELCHI. — Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Lk  3-^-  -^ 

MELCHIZEDEK.-See  Priest. 

MELEA.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3^1. 

MENNA.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'*^ 

MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  — There  can  be 
no  full  appreciation  without  some  analysis  :  the 
friend  who  is  understood  is  loved  the  better.  That 
'  love  is  blind  '  is  singularly  false,  save  when  the 
word  is  restricted  to  an  unworthy  meaning.  True 
love  gives  insight  always  ;  and  the  power  it  gives 
of  divining  what  to  otiiers  is  invisible  is  a  species  of 
analysis.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of  analyz- 
ing Divinity.  Divinity  realized  in  humanity  is 
what  we  know  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  God  Incarnate 
there  can  be  nothing  which  is  not  human,  though 
nothing  which  is  human  only.  An  attempt  to 
analyze  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  therefoi'e  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
human  manifestation  which  God  has  made  of  Him- 
self. The  first  condition  must  be  reverence,  and 
the  study  is  best  undertaken  with  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing (1  Co  2^"^^)  in  mind,  for  success  is  to  be  reached 
only  if  '  we  have  the  mind  of  Chri.st.' 

1.  Perhaps  the  first  characteristic  to  notice  is  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
always  so  thoroughly  allre  tu  ercnjtJilng  arotind 
Him.  In  the  single  glimpse  afi'orded  of  His  boy- 
hood this  appears  strikingly  ;  for  no  one  can  read 
Lk  2*^'^^  without  feeling  the  eagerness  with  which 
He  looked  on  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  con- 
sciously, and  threw  Himself  into  the  best  life  of  the 
festival.  He  was  instantly  at  home  in  the'J'emple, 
and  ready  to  listen  and  to  inquire  of  the  Kabbis 
there  with  a  keen  grasp  which  amazed  them. 
Later  on,  the  same  ready  observancy,  which  not 
merely  noticed  but  entered  into  every  phase  of  life, 
is  again  and  again  to  be  remarked.  Now  it  wr.s 
the  flowers  of  the  country  side  that  won  His 
attention  (Lk  12^'^),  now  the  games  of  the  children 
in  the  market-place  (7^-),  now  the  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  (9^^),  or  their  unconsidered  treat- 
ment in  captivity  (12"),  now  the  details  of  the  yeo- 
man's employment  (Mt  13^-«  12",  Lk  13"),  now  the 
unnoticed  self-denial  of  a  poor  woman  in  a  cro'\\d 
(Mk  12^^).  Just  as  readily  He  gave  keen  attention 
to  the  life  of  long  ago  told  in  the  Scriptures  of  His 
race.  For  Him  the  characters  appearing  in  the 
stories  of  the  past  were  all  real  and  vivid  ;  e.g. 
Naanian  (Lk  4^^),  David  (Mt  12=^),  Zachariah  (Mt 
23^^).  With  no  less  alacrity  He  noted  the  current 
events  which  made  a  popular  impression  (Lk  IS'*), 
and  the  far  more  momentous  movements  of  national 
life  which  others  too  often  overlooked  (21-**,  Mt 
161-2). 

2.  In  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing  char- 
acteristic stands  the  fulness  of  vital  force  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Of  most  persons  it  is  true  that  the 
emotional,  or  the  intellectual,  or  the  volitional 
faculties  dominate  and  give  the  general  colour  to 
the  temperament,  but  in  Him  all  were  supremely 
strong.  The  vehemence  of  His  feelings  was  such 
as  would  have  overbalanced  the  will  or  un- 
steadied  the  intellect  of  another  ;  but  He  never  lost  ^ 
balance  or  clarity.  The  lucid  understanding  which 
never  failed  in  things  great  or  small  w'ould  have 
subordinated  feeling,  or  even  sapped  its  strength,  in 
most ;  but  the  calm  sweep  of  His  discernment  never 
made  Him  less  warm-hearted  towards  '  one  of  the 
least  of  the.se  my  brethren,'  and  He  condemned  at 
once  any  use  of  reason  Avhich  restrained  responsive- 
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ness,  as  when  His  disciples  were  inclined  to  check 
the  children  brought  to  Him  and  He  was  '  moved 
with  indignation'  (Mk  lO^''),  or  when  He  promptly 
defended  the  woman's  '  waste '  of  the  costly  oint- 
ment which  her  uncalculating  love  so  gladly  spent 
on  Him  (14^).  Yet  neither  warmth  of  feeling  nor 
reach  of  understanding  ever  warped  His  will  to 
excuse  or  palliate  in  any  wise,  or  made  His  resolu- 
tion waver.  Nothing  could  be  sterner  or  more  un- 
sparing than  the  way  in  which  He  turned  on  almost 
the  best-loved  and  aptest  of  His  disciples,  and  this, 
too,  directly  after  His  whole  heart  had  gone  out  to 
him  in  welcome  and  in  grateful  sympathy  for  the 
trust  and  insight  he  had  just  shown  (Mt  16^^-  ^^). 
The  narrative  of  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self, can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  its  dauntless  deter- 
mination, except  indeed  by  the  narrative  of  how 
He  followed  out  in  His  work  the  ideal  here  reso- 
lutely formed,  and  never  faltered  in  following  it 
still  when  it  led  Him  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

3.  What  has  been  said  of  the  poise  of  these  three 
mental  factors,  which  are  found  in  every  living 
action  of  every  living  soul,  though  hardly  ever 
balanced  evenly,  must  be  extended  in  Jesus'  case 
to  a  wider  range.  There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  perfect  proportion  of  His  nature. 
Those  characteristics  which  are  found  singly  in 
others,  and  which  are  commonly  antithetic  and  even 
incompatible,  are  found  alike,  and  at  one  in  Him. 
He  was  passionate  :  '  He  looked  round  with  anger ' 
(Mk  35) ;  '  Jesus  wept '  (Jn  Ips,  of.  Lk  19") ;  '  Jesus 
looking  on  him  loved  him '  (Mk  10^') ;  '  Ye  serpents, 
ye  offspring  of  vipers  ! '  (Mt  23^^).  But  who  was 
ever  so  patient  ?  cf.  Mk  4*,  Jn  16^^  and  the  whole 
scene  of  His  trial  and  crucifixion.  He  was  full  of 
reverence  for  the  past ;  scrupulous  in  His  respect 
for  authority  (Mt  23-),  and  very  sensitive  to  the 
sacred  associations  of  ancient  institutions  (Mk 
1115-17,  Lk  19"-  ^2  2215).  But  He  held  Himself  entirely 
untrammelled  by  either  precedent  or  outward  en- 
actment (Mt  51'- 1^"^-),  and  appealed  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  instinct  of  every  man,  as 
to  a  sufficient  and  trustworthy  test  (Lk  13i5-i*). 
His  was  an  imaginative  and  contemplative  mind  ; 
He  loved  to  withdraw  to  the  desert  country  by 
Himself,  or  with  a  handful  of  intimate  friends,  and 
to  spend  long  hours  in  personal  devotions.  Even 
when  work  pressed  upon  Him,  and  He  '  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat'  (Mk  6^^),  feeling  the 
harvest  waiting  to  be  reajied  was  far  too  great  for 
His  little  band  of  fellow-labourers  to  cope  with.  He 
still  spent  what  seems  to  have  been  an  astonish- 
ingly 'arge  proportion  of  His  time  in  seclusion. 
But  never  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  so  intensely 
practical.  Hard  and  prolonged  work  He  undertook 
with  zest,  then  slept  at  once  and  soundly,  and  woke 
ready  for  any  effort  or  emergency  at  the  instant 
(41. 2  33-39)  And  His  practical  ability  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  other  ways  ;  e.g.  He  was  so  sure  in  the 
handling  of  men  (Lk  9"-62,  jn  3i-i5  ll«-i«),  so  capable 
of  picking  out  and  dealing  with  the  precise  thing 
needing  to  be  done  at  any  given  stage  or  moment 
(Mt  17-^--^  Jn  7f-«  ll«-'«).  He  was  remarkably 
tolerant,  and  again  and  again  gave  offence  to  nar- 
rower minds  by  the  width  of  His  sympathies  and 
the  leniency  of  "His  judgments.  Particularly  is  this 
illustrated  by  His  relations  with  '  publicans  and 
sinners,'  which  exposed  Him  to  disgraceful  calumny 
(Mt  ll'"),  of  which  He  recked  nothing;  but  His 
tolerance  was  also  too  great  for  His  own  folloM'ers 
to  understand  it  (Mk  9^*-*i),  and  great  enough  some- 
times to  shame  tlae  bitterest  opponents  into  silence 
(Jn  8'"'i).  Yet  no  one  could  be  more  rigid  on  occa- 
sion, as  in  His  treatment  of  the  Phoenician  mother 
(Mt  15"^"-'^),  or  more  inexorable  in  condemnation 
(231^-36,  Mk  328-  ■^).      His   humility  was  profound. 


and  has  changed  the  estimation  of  this  quality  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  '  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you 
as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22-'),  He  would  say,  or  show 
them  even  more  vividly  in  deed  (Jn  13'^).  '  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart'  (Mt  11-^)  was  what  He 
felt  as  He  welcomed  the  weary,  and  gave  thanks 
that  the  highest  wisdom  was  '  revealed  unto  babes. ' 
Yet  never  were  such  tremendous  assertions  made  by 
any  one  about  himself,  or  such  unfaltering  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  place  he  must  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  the  claims  he  made  upon  them  :  '  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  .  .  ,  son  or  daughter, 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
doth  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me'  (10»'-38);  'The  Spirit  of  the  truth 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  whatsoever  the 
Father  hath  are  mine '  (Jn  161^"'^).  Again,  the  stern 
independence  which  would  not  bend  to  make  a 
'  hard  saying '  more  easily  acceptable,  but  would 
let  all  who  would  not  receive  it  go  their  way,  even 
if  His  closest  intimates  were  to  be  included  {&^'^^), 
and  which  justly  called  forth  F.  W.  Robertson's  re- 
joinder, '  Don't  care  was  crucified  on  Calvary,'  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  Him  than  that  craving  for 
sympathy  which  went  with  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  led  Him  to  beseech  the  com- 
panionshijj  of  those  whom  He  could  best  trust  in 
such  hours  of  agonized  prayer  as  are  recorded  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  On  the  one  hand.  He  always  saw 
things  just  as  they  are,  undistoi'ted  by  His  own 
feelings,  unconcealed  by  custom  or  convention, 
neither  excused  nor  glorified,  if  faulty,  by  their 
associations,  nor  hackneyed  or  degraded  by  their 
common  abuse.  This  holds  equally  of  the  smallest 
details  of  the  natural  world  (Mt  W)  or  of  human 
life  (Lk  14'  \b^-  ^),  and  of  the  greatest  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  (Mk  13'-).  All  this  marks  Him  out  as 
a  genuine  realist.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  beyond 
all  othei-s  He  was  an  idealist.  For  Him  the  most 
real  world  was  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  which  He 
always  felt  to  be  '  at  hand '  —  within  direct  and 
instant  reach.  It  was  His  own  most  positive  ex- 
perience not  to  '  live  by  bread  alone,'  but  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  His  nature  with  food  and  drink  that 
were  spiritual  ( Jn  41^- 1"*-  ^^).  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  perhaps  the  purest  idealism  ever 
written  :  but  glimpses  into  His  thoughts  which  are 
subsequently  afforded  show  how  the  habitual  work- 
ing of  His  mind  was  on  no  lower  level  of  idealism 
(Lie  10""-'*).  Again,  He  was  intensely  individual- 
istic in  His  point  of  view  (Mt  6^-  ^- ''),  and,  even  in 
the  widest  sweep  of  forecast  on  the  fate  of  the 
world,  did  not  fail  to  regard  each  several  individual 
in  and  for  himself  ;  in  fact,  His  influence  has  given 
the  world  a  different  and  a  deeper  conception  of  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  individual  lives,  and  has 
gone  far  towards  the  making  of  the  best  modern 
thoughts  of  personality.  But  none  the  less  He  was 
quite  free  from  the  segregative  and  disintegrating 
individualism  which  has  been  the  bane  of  Puritan- 
ism and  Benthamism  and  other  phases  of  thought 
in  which  the  individualist  stiindpoint  has  been  pro- 
minent. And  the  aims  He  set  forward  were  always 
communal.  E.g.  His  followers  were  described  as 
'a  flock,'  'a  church,'  'a  vine,'  in  which  the  sever- 
ance of  a  member  involved  its  utter  futility.  The 
'  Kingdom  of  God '  was  the  one  great  end  for  which 
all  were  to  live  and  work  (6^^),  careless  of  personal 
needs  ;  and  no  condition  for  association  with  Himself 
was  more  imperative  than  that  every  one  should 
'disown  himself  completely  (Mk  S^''"^').  But  what 
is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  not  that  these  and 
other  antithetic  characteristics,  which  are  in  other 
cases  met  with  singly,  were  found  in  concurrence 
and  in  full  development  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  that  in  Him  they  were  in  such  perfect 
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proijortion  and  such  intimate  relation  that  they 
were  not  opposing  tendencies  at  all.  To  say  that 
it  is  impossihle  to  inilicate  which  way  the  balance 
of  contrasted  impulses  inclined,  so  stable  was  the 
equipoise,  is  not  enough.  These  things,  which  in 
other  natures  are  conflicting,  were  in  Him  mutually 
supporting  and  at  one.  In  nearly  all  minds  one 
can  detect  more  or  less  cleavage  and  internal  strain, 
but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  wholly  annealed, 
showing  only  the  finest  temper  without  any  tension. 

The  fulness,  balance,  and  unity  of  the  Master's  nature  make 
it  impracticable  to  use  in  His  case  what  is  the  commonest  and 
readiest  way  of  portraying  a  person.  This  is  to  throw  into  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  those  features  in  which  the  character 
is  exceptionally  strong,  or  those  deficiencies  which  mark  it  off 
from  others,  and  to  leave  as  an  unelaborated  background  the 
common  stuff  of  human  nature.  Thus  by  sketching  the  idio- 
syncrasies, and  casting  a  few  high-lights,  the  man  is  set  forth 
sutticiently.  But  what  traits  are  there  in  the  Lord  Jesus  which 
stand  out  because  more  highly  developed  than  other  features  ? 
Where  are  His  foibles  or  defects?  Nothing  truly  human  was 
wanting  in  Him,  nothing  was  exaggerated.  The  fact  which 
distinguished  Him  from  all  others  was  His  completeness  at  all 
points,  so  that  in  the  first  and  in  every  succeeding  generation 
of  His  followers  the  greatest  have  declared,  '  Of  his  fulness  we 
all  receive '  (Jn  116).  And  this  surely  is  what  we  nmst  expect 
to  be  its  mode  if  we  try  to  conceive  of  a  Divine  Incarnation. 
Even  as  Christ's  power  and  presence  give  to  such  as  trust  Him 
'perfect  wholeness'  (i-y.v  oKiiy.'kY,(iia.i  txi^t-ziv,  Ac  3'6),  so  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Infinite  realized  in  humanity  is  disclosed 
in  a  '  perfect  wholeness '  which  raises  every  human  feature  and 
faculty  above  itself,  and  compels  the  confession,  '  In  him 
dwelleth  all  the  plenitude  of  the  Godhead  bodily-wise '  (Col  29). 
It  is  difficult  to  mention  more  than  four  features  which  can 
fairly  be  called  personal  traits  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  These  are  : 
His  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  ;  His 
fondness  for  little  children,  whom  again  and  again  He  held  up 
for  the  reverence  of  His  disciples,  and  whom  He  Himself  looked 
upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  (lit  I8IO) ;  His  love  of  being 
on  a  height  (many  of  the  cardinal  points  in  His  career  were  on 
the  hill-tops,  just  as  the  crises  of  temptation  were  on  'an 
exceeding  high  mountain,'  and  when  He  was  '  set  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,'  of.  Mt  5i  142a  1529  171  28I6  |j  Mk  313) ;  and 
His  love  of  being  often  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  seeks 
for  personal  characteristics  due  to  the  marked  absence  of  any- 
thing that  most  men  share,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  named, 
except  that,  unlike  others.  He  was  without  '  the  defects  of  His 
qualities.'  Thus  exaltation  never  passed  into  ecstasy ;  zeal 
never  into  rashness  or  one-sidedness  ;  sympathy  never  into 
sentimentality  ;  determination  never  into  obstinacy  ;  conscience 
never  into  scrupulosity  ;  the  habit  of  moral  discrimination  never 
into  casuistry  ;  standing  indignation  against  the  h.ypocrisies  of 
the  day  never  made  Him  censorious  ;  a  wonderful  tenderness  of 
heart  left  Him  stern  and  uncompromising  ;  and  an  energy  which 
rejoiced  in  work,  and  shrank  from  nothing,  never  led  Him  to  be- 
come exacting  towards  others  or  inconsiderate  of  their  weakness. 

In  this  connexion  a  word  must  be  said  on  His 
relation  to  the  stock  of  Israel.  All  His  personal 
habits  and  customs,  all  His  information.  His  re- 
ligious premises,  found  their  starting-points  in  the 
national  life  and  customs  of  Israel,  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  current  ideas  of  its  noblest  minds 
belonging  to  previous  days.  And  He  never  hesitated 
to  adopt  and  use  freely  the  practices  and  religious 
language  which  He  found  in  the  Israel  of  His  age. 
But  it  is  impossible,  for  all  that,  to  regard  Jesus 
as  a  typical,  or  as  a  perfect  Jew.  He  had  indeed 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Israel,  and  notably  of  the  prophets  of  the  past  ; 
their  zeal  for  righteousness,  their  fear  of  God,  their 
tenacity  of  purpose,  their  noble  scorn  of  the  little- 
ness of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  in  comparison 
with  '  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
Eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy'  (Is  57^^).  But  He 
was  likest  them  just  where  they  were  least  repre- 
sentative of  the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  just 
where  they  towered  above  their  fellow-countrymen 
and  were  least  appreciated  by  tiie  latter.  He  rose 
above  them  all  ;  and  w'hile  nothing  truly  Jewish 
was  discarded  or  denied,  the  Jew  was  left  below. 
He  was  fully  conscious  of  this  Himself,  and  so  the 
term  by  which  He  continually  named  Himself  was 
at  once  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  that  a  human 
being  can  bear — He  was  the  '  Son  of  Man. '  It  is 
a  title  all  can  use,  but  He  alone  exhausts.  And  to 
this  day  it  continually  receives  corroboration  from 
many  quarters,  for  His  disciples,  drawn  from  many 


races,  never  find  Him  alien  to  their  own  needs.  To 
the  (Oriental  believer  Jesus  is  an  Oriental,  to  the 
Western  He  has  all  the  Western  nature.  The 
ancient  Greek  philosopher,  the  modern  Hindu,  and 
the  Negro  slave,  no  less  than  the  British  subject, 
see  indeed  different  aspects  of  Him  salient,  but 
none  feels  in  Him  a  national  character  which  makes 
Him  a  foreigner  from  their  several  points  of  view. 

i.  A  few  negative  observations  are  required,  as 
they  serve  to  define  more  clearly  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Lord  Jesus,  {a)  He  was  sinless. 
Amidst  men  whose  eyes  were  sharpened  by  envy 
to  detect  the  least  fault,  and  who  tried  many  times 
to  ensnare  Him  in  His  words  because  they  despaired 
of  tripping  Him  in  w  rong  conduct,  He  threw  down 
the  challenge  without  misgiving :  '  Which  of  you 
convicteth  me  of  sin?'  And  none  dared  take  it 
up,  either  then  or  later  (Mk  W^) :  nor  in  the  sixty 
generations  that  have  passed  since  then  have  any 
such  ethical  advances  been  made  that,  looking  back 
from  our  present  vantage  ground,  we  can  point  to 
anything  as  sin  in  Him.  But  His  sinlessness  did 
not  consist  merely  in  the  fact  that  no  act  of  full- 
grown  sin  could  be  discovei'ed.  There  Avas  no 
taint  anywhere  in  Jesus'  mind.  Everything  bore 
the  bloom  of  perfect  sjiiritual  health  and  maturity. 
Spiritual  disease  could  find  no  foothold  whence  to 
spread  its  poison,  not  even  in  the  hours  of  spiritual 
conflict  and  internal  agony.  '  One  that  hath  been 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  apart  from 
sin'  (He  4^^),  is  the  only  po.s.sible  description  of 
Him.  (b)  He  made  no  use  of  limitinr/  qna/ijica- 
tions  in  His  sayings,  or  similar  reservations  in  His 
action.  He  did  not  use  '  ifs '  and  '  huts,'  but  .spoke 
with  simple  decisiveness  on  tiie  most  complex  ques- 
tions. At  times  He  would  carry  this  to  the  length 
of  paradox,  and  bid  a  man  struck  on  one  ciieek 
turn  the  other  to  invite  a  blow.  At  other  times 
He  would  restate  a  problem  to  strip  it  of  those 
adventitious  difficulties  with  which  it  is  enveloped 
in  common  minds  ;  as  when  He  met  the  unuttered 
question  whether  He  would  break  the  Law  by 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  by  putting  the  inquiry, 
'  Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  do  good,  or  to 
do  harm  ?  to  save  a  life,  or  to  kill  ? '  (Mk  Z*).  But 
more  often  He  went  straight  to  the  centre  of  the 
matter  in  hand  with  a  simple  directness  which 
made  all  qualifications  needless  :  His  dealing  with 
the  Sadducees'  puzzle  (12^*"^)  is  a  striking  in- 
stance. This  can  be  done  only  by  one  whose 
'  eye  is  single.'  (c)  Jesus  loas  never  critical.  More 
nearly  than  anywhere  else  one  seems  here  to  dis- 
cover a  deficiency  in  Him  ;  for  the  critical  faculties 
are  of  great  value,  and  in  some  minds  are  in 
admirable  vigour.  In  Him  they  were  in  abeyance. 
And  yet  it  is  plain  this  resulted  from  no  want  of 
faculty.  He  could  on  occasion  prove  Himself 
matchless  in  dialectic  ;  and  in  more  than  one 
controversy  with  skilled  opponents  He  used  this 
dialectic  power  with  crushing  effect.  What  could 
be  finer  than  His  appeal  to  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  tribute-money  when  plied  with  the 
insidious  question,  '  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we 
not  give?'  (12");  or  than  His  rejoinder  to  the 
challenge  of  His  own  authority,  'The  baptism  of 
John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  from  men  ?  answer 
me'  (IP"), — a  rejoinder  which  not  only  silenced 
objectors,  but  went  to  tiie  root  of  the  question 
they  raised  as  to  the  criterion  of  '  authority '  ?  His 
dialectic  skill  sometimes  passed  into  biting  sarcasm, 
as  when  He  pointed  out  how  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees witnessed  to  themselves  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  them  that  slew  the  prophets,  by  the  way 
they  garnished  their  tombs  (Mt  23-'*"^i).  Here  are 
all  the  faculties  for  critical  efficiency,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  never  critical.  The  facf:  seems  to  be 
that  His  mind  was  too  creative.  In  minds  of  lesser 
stature,  criticism  may  hold  an  honourable  place. 
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and  often  serves  a  very  useful  purpose ;  but  it  is 
always  a  second-hand  way  of  winning  truth.  The 
truly  creative  mind  does  not  need  it,  and  does  not 
use  it,  but  reaches  truth  by  direct  intuition,  or 
makes  it  spontaneously.     He  did  so. 

5.  The  last  observation  leads  on  to  the  mention 
of  three  mental  characteristics  which  can  hardly 
be  separated,  and  which  are  all  inwoven  in  the 
very  fabric  of  Jesus'  mind.  His  thoughts  were 
always  concrete,  not  abstract  ;  His  intellectual 
processes  were  hxtuitive,  not  argumentative  ;  His 
views  were  ever  positive,  not  negative.  It  has 
been  very  truly  pointed  out  that  '  only  the  widest 
generalizations  and  concrete  facts  are  definite ' 
(Hort) ;  whatever  lies  between  these  extremes  is 
more  or  less  indefinite.  Most  minds  are  occupied 
mainly  Avith  this  intermediate  region,  adding 
some  degree  of  generalization  to  each  fact  of 
experience,  and  qualifying  the  largest  generaliza- 
tions by  some  accommodation  to  groups  of  facts 
observed.  And  to  this  is  due  not  a  little  of  the 
indeliniteness  of  most  men's  thoughts.  But  it  was 
other wi;e  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  He  dealt  with 
generalizations  at  ail,  He  generalized  out  and  out, 
dropping  all  half- way  descriptions  and  limitations. 
He  did  not,  thei'efore,  shrink  from  inculcating  prin- 
ciples which  have  often  since  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion. E.g.  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee ' 
(Mt  5^'-), — though  experience  shows  too  surely  how 
much  moral  mischief  may  be  done  by  indiscrimin- 
ate charity  ;  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ' 
(7'^),  —  though  prayers  by  no  means  ahvays  win 
what  has  been  j^rayed  for  ;  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  tiirough  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (^Ik  10-^), — though 
wealth  used  worthily  is  no  such  bar  to  entry,  and 
must  itself  be  regarded  as  a  '  loan  from  the  Lord.' 
There  is  a  definiteness  in  these  unrestricted  duties 
wliich  could  not  have  been  attained  by  any  care- 
fully qualified  rules  of  conduct.  But  more  often 
the  Lord  Jesus  adhered  to  concrete  facts,  and  did 
not  generalize  at  all.  So,  when  any  case  came 
bofore  Him,  He  dealt  with  that,  and  did  not  treat 
it  as  a  precedent  to  govern  others  generally  similar. 
Thus  He  told  the  rich  young  ruler  to  '  sell  all  he 
had  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him '  (10'-'). 
He  certainly  meant  this  to  be  done  literally  and 
at  once  ;  but  it  would  be  ruinous  to  turn  this 
counsel  into  a  command  binding  upon  all  rich  men. 
It  was  never  so  intended,  but  was  the  jmrticular 
remedy  for  the  'one  thing  lacking'  in  that  one 
young  man.  No  rule  is  to  be  directly  drawn  from 
the  Lord's  treatment  of  the  woman  in  the  Tem2ile, 
or  of  Zaccha^us,  or  of  Juilas  Iscariot,  which  wouhl 
apply  to  all  adulteresses,  or  renegades,  or  traitors  : 
each  was  dealt  with  as  the  particular  need  required. 

This  was  one  leading  reason  why  the  use  of  parables  was  such 
a  very  characteristic  feature  in  Jesus'  teaching  ;  thej-  have  been 
said,  in  fact,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  Lord's  recorded  sayings.  They  enabled  Him  to  put  the 
lesson  He  desired  in  the  concrete  instead  of  the  abstract.  So, 
when  asked, '  Who  is  my  neighbour'? '  He  ga\e  no  general  answer, 
but  an  actual  instance  occurring  on  the  road  (Lk  lO^O""-).  Pro- 
bably the  scribe  to  whom  this  was  first  spoken  never  found 
himself  in  circuni^tances  that  were  siniilar  ;  but  if  he  gained 
the  higher  standpoint  which  this  story  gave  him,  and  saw  into 
the  very  heart  of  truth  in  that  one  case,  he  would  be  able,  like 
thousands  of  others  who  have  heard  the  story  since,  the  better 
to  answer  his  own  question  in  his  own  circumstances. 

It  was  a  consequence  of  this  love  of  the  concrete, 
and  avoidance  of  that  vagueness  which  belongs  to 
all  that  lies  short  of  the  widest  generalization,  that 
Jesus  never  gave  definitions.  Instead,  He  fixed 
tlie  type  in  some  jiarticular  fact  or  instance.  In 
His  teaching  there  was  no  theorizing,  no  abstract 
discussion,  no  systematic  theology.  Nor  was  there 
any  care  to  lay  down  principles  for  the  organiza- 
tion or  policy  of  His  Church  in  times  to  come. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  last  is  in  such  pass- 


ages as  Mt  18^^-",  or  the  directions  given  before 
the  first  mission  (10'''"-^) ;  but  in  these  nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  utter  ab.sence  of  all 
abstractions,  and  all  provisions  for  distant  contin- 
gencies, every  idea  being  expressed  in  concrete  form, 
and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  conditions  of 
the  work  in  hand.  And  yet  in  all  this  there  is  no 
mere  particularism.  Each  single  fact  on  which 
He  looked  was  seen  by  Him  in  its  real  relations  to 
all  else,  and  in  the  light  of  the  highest  and  widest 
IJiincipies.  There  is  true  insight  into  human  needs 
in  the  saying  that  '  little  thoughts  do  not  suit  with 
little  duties.  It  is  in  the  fulfilment  of  simple  routine 
that  we  need  more  than  anywhere  the  quickening 
of  the  highest  thoughts '  (Westcott).  With  Jesus 
that  Avas  instinctive.  Any  fact  in  His  sight  was 
serious,  was  .sacred ;  for  it  was  not  merely  an 
illustration  of  a  Avider  truth,  rather  it  Avas  an 
actual  embodiment  of  eternal  reality.  He  looked 
on  the  '  floAver  in  the  crannied  Avail ' — no  more — 
and  saAV  it  Avith  such  penetrating  insight  that  to 
Him  it  Avas  eloquent  of  '  Avhat  God  and  man  is. ' 
He  shoAved  just  the  same  intuitive  recognition  of 
truth  in  His  estimate  of  a  man,  or  His  grasp  of  a 
religious  principle.  Whether  it  Avere  the  jiurpose 
and  use  of  the  Temple,  or  the  religious  customs 
and  conventions  of  the  day,  or  practical  problems 
inA'olving  conflicting  considerations,  like  that  set 
to  Peter  by  the  question,  '  Doth  not  j'our  Master 
pay  the  half-shekel?'  (17-'*),  or  inquiries  on  the 
outer  confines  of  human  thought,  such  as  those 
concerning  eschatology  and  the  life  beyond  death, 
the  Lord  Jesus  ahvays  looked  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  facts  before  Him,  so  that  all  accessories  and 
accidents  seemed  to  drop  aAvay  and  leave  the  truth 
in  its  naked  simjilicity  under  His  eyes.  He  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  things  Avhich  for  most  minds 
overlie  and  confuse  the  essential  issues,  and  fixed 
His  gaze  on  those  positive  points  round  Avhich  all 
the  rest  Avas  accretion.  His  mind  therefore  con- 
cerned itself  but  little  Avith  negatives  in  any  case. 
One  most  important  consequence  of  this  Avas  that 
He  ahvays  saAv  Avhatever  good  there  Avas  in  any 
man,  and  paid  comparatively  little  heed  to  the 
evil  Avhich  might  be  there  also.  He  did  not  stay 
to  combiit  or  correct  the  latter,  but  freed  and  rein- 
forced the  former  so  that  it  greAv  till  no  place  Avas 
left  for  the  CAdl,  and  it  Avas  expelled.  In  His  hands 
all  the  old  negative  commandments  Avere  trans- 
formed into  positive  ideals  ;  and  all  Avere  summed 
up  in  the  one  great  ideal  of  loA'ing  God  and  ones 
neighbour  (Mk  12"^''"),  Avhich  Avas  itself  set  forth 
in  no  loAver  form  than  the  very  highest,  '  Ye  shall 
be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ' 
(]Mt  S'**).  And  in  full  accordance  Avith  this  habit 
of  mind,  the  judgments  Avhich  from  time  to  time 
He  passed  on  men  about  Him  Avere  determined 
rather  by  Avhat  moral  Avorth  they  had  or  lacked, 
than  by  Avhat  faults  Avere  in  them.  The  most 
unsparing  condemnation  fell  upon  the  Pharisees, 
Avhose  lives  Avere  strict  and  reputable,  and  free 
from  the  gross  and  careless  vices  of  the  multitude. 
He  denounced  their  Avhole  moral  and  religious 
activity  as  an  '  hypocrisy,'  because  it  Avas  one 
great  negation.  They  Avere  not  '  sinners ' ;  but 
Avith  all  the  opportunities  for  good  Avliich  more 
than  others  they  possessed,  their  hearts  and  lives 
Avere  empty.  He  portrayed  them,  and  shoAved  tlie 
futility  of  their  Avhole  religious  method,  by  describ- 
ing a  man  out  of  Avhom  the  unclean  spirit  has  been 
driA^en,  and  Avhose  house  is  then  cleaned  and  left 
vacant.  The  cleaning  out  is  not  disputed,  but 
all  the  more  surely  does  the  vacancy  invite  neAv 
tenants ;  and  if  no  good  spirit  occupies  the  house 
forthAvith,  '  the  last  state  of  that  man  becometh 
Avorse  than  the  first'  (Lk  11-^).  So  in  His  pictures 
of  God's  final  judgment  the  condemnation  falls 
not  usually  on  those  against  Avhom  crimes  may  be 
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alleged  (though  these  find  mention,  e.g.  Mk  12**, 
j\It  22''),  but  on  the  thoughtless  maids  found  with- 
out oil ;  on  the  servant  who  took  good  care  of 
liis  talent  but  never  used  it ;  on  the  guest  without 
a  wedding  garment ;  on  those  to  whom  it  is  said, 
'  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  food  ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me  not'  (Mt  25'*'-'-)-  The  whole  point  of  view  of 
Jesus  in  this  is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Judaism  of  His  age,  which  aimed  at  attaining 
htiliness  by  an  earnest  and  elaborate  endeavour  to 
eliminate  unholiness  and  defend  the  shrine  of  the 
soul  fiom  trespass. 

One  aspect  of  these  last -mentioned  characteristics  may  he 
summed  up  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  tlie  malie  of  Jesus'  mind 
was  tliat  whicli  is  found  in  the  greatest  poets.  They  all  combine, 
as  lesser  men  cannot,  the  realist  and  the  idealist.  Their  ideas 
are  concrete,  not  abstract.  Their  minds  work  bj-  intuition,  not 
by  argument.  Their  interests  and  thoughts  are  positive  ;  and 
tliey  are  all  more  or  less  insistent  that — 

'The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  a  silence  implying  sound.' 
And  much  of  the  Lord's  teaching  shows  that  the  sense  of  form 
and  the  feeling  for  language  which  belong  to  them  were  His  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Perhaps  it  was  not  entirely  the  power  of 
His  own  personality',  nor  yet  the  substance  of  what  He  said,  but 
also  in  part  the  music  of  its  e.xpression,  that  enabled  Him  so 
often  to  throw  a  spell  over  His  hearers  :  e.g.  '  All  bare  him 
witness,  and  wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth '  (Lk  4-'-) ;  '  The  people  all  hung  upon  him, 
listening '  (liH*) ;  '  The  officers  answered,  Never  man  so  spake ' 
(Jn  7*).  'There  is,  of  course,  the  truest  poetry  in  many  of  His 
sayings  and  in  His  parables ;  and  His  teaching  teems  with 
flashes  of  imagery  such  as  only  the  highest  poetry  presents. 
Even  in  form  of  language  some  of  His  sayings  lack  little  of 
the  rhythm  and  nuisic  of  poetical  expression.  But  we  have 
to  reniemloer  that  He  wrote  nothing  that  remains,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  reported  in  His  original  words.  The  best  we 
can  expect  to  find  in  the  NT  is  a  goocl  and  faithful  translation  ; 
and  who  can  translate  jioetry  ?  But  a  doubt  must  remain 
whether  any  literary  vehicle  could  carry  the  full  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Poems,  howe\'er  truly  living,  are  the 
reflexions  of  life.  The  Life  itself  was  inherent  in  Him  (Jn  52«), 
and  He  came  to  impart  it,  not  to  reflect  it  (lO'").  So  His 
'poems'  {-Toiy,/xtxTx)  are  the  souls  which,  generation  after 
generation,  He  has  created  anew,  the  ideals  which  ha\e  trans- 
formed, and  are  transforming,  the  world  :  even  as  St.  Paul  said 
of  his  disciples,  '  Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  bj'  us, 
written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God' 
(2  Co  3'*).     See,  further,  art.  Poet. 

6.  There  are  some  things  more  properly  de.scribed, 
l)erliaps,  as  features  of  character  than  as  mental 
characteristics,  but  the  distinction  is  such  a  narrow 
one,  being  a  difl'erence  in  the  point  of  view  and 
not  in  the  facts,  that  they  must  be  mentioned, 
though  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  profvimd  rever- 
ence, of  Jesus'  mind  is  one.  Not  only  does  this 
.appear  in  every  relation  to  His  Father  in  heaven, 
and  in  the  way  He  taught  His  disciples  to  look 
up  to  Him,  but  also  in  His  delicate  respect  for  all 
those  who  sought  His  help,  and  the  sensitive  regard 
He  showed  for  the  spiritual  responsibility  of  each 
person,  on  which  He  never  trenched.  Another  is 
His  simplicity.  He  loved  a  simple  life  in  outward 
tilings,  rebuking  Martlia  for  her  too  ample  provision 
when  so  little  was  needful  (Lk  l(H'),  and  teaching 
His  followers  to  spend  little  care  on  the  wealth  antl 
comfort  wliicli  He  lield  so  lightly,  and  to  pray  only 
for  '  tlaily  bread.'  But  simplicity  is  still  more  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  nature  and  process  of 
His  mind.  Though  more  than  any  other  that  has 
ever  lived  He  was  'many-sided,'  He  never  gave 
the  impression  of  a  complicated  nature.  With  the 
directness  of  a  child  He  always  turned  to  the  point 
in  hand  ;  and  no  one  was  ever  more  free  from  that 
iiesitancy  which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are 
the  best  able  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question.  AVith 
sympathy  unfailing  and  unlimited.  He  still  Avas 
simple,  and  could  jmt  the  loftiest  tiiouglits  into 
simple  terms.  That  is  always  a  characteristic  of 
a  really  great — though  not  of  every  great — mind  : 
never  was  an  instance  of  it  comparable  \\  itii  this 
one.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Jrsiis 
was  never  diseonrerted  or  bewildered,  nor  did  He 


ever  lose  jire.sence  of  mind  in  the  most  difficult  or 
dangerous  situations.  Rather,  in  times  of  trial, 
there  was  a  heightening  of  His  serenity  of  mind  ; 
for  trial  and  sorrow  made  stronger  appeal  to  His 
faith,  which  was  always  responsive,  /xtj  ixerewpL- 
^eade  was  a  counsel  most  characteristic  of  Him 
(Lk  12-'*) ;  and  it  was  this  habitual  trust  in  the 
Fatiier  that  enabled  Him  in  the  very  hour  of 
impending  agony  to  make  His  followers  the  be- 
quest of  peace — His  peace  (Jn  14-'  16'^^). 

7.  Two  matters  of  importance  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, distinct  but  by  no  means  unconnected— («) 
Jesus'  characteristic  outlook  upon,  life,  and  {h)  His 
method  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

{a)  One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  while 
others  look  only  at  the  surface  of  life,  the  Master 
looked  through  its  surface  and  saw  its  depth  :  we 
see  life  usually  in  two  dimensions,  He  looked  at 
it  in  three,  and  so  saw  reality.  Of  course,  from 
His  standjjoint  all  its  proportions  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  appear  to  us.  The  most 
striking  expression  of  what  is  meant  is  to  be  found 
in  Browning's  description  of  Lazarus  as  given  in  the 
Epristle  of  Karshish.  But  while  Browning  had 
learnt  the  nature  of  this  larger  view,  converting- 
all  proportions,  from  Him  who  called  back  Lazarus 
to  earth,  he  represents  it  as  a  double  prospect  in 
Lazarus,  with  none  of  that  translucent  unity  which 
is  its  e.ssential  feature  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
Beatitudes  are  an  instance.  Their  chief  eftect, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  their  chief  purpose,  is 
to  set  the  hearer  on  a  new  standpoint,  and  so 
enable  him  to  gain  a  new  view  of  life.  It  is  no 
paradox  that  the  poor  are  blest,  while  all  men 
congratulate  the  rich  ;  and  this  is  not  said  to  give 
empha.sis  to  the  aspect  which  is  too  nmch  over- 
looked. It  is  simply  the  truth  of  life,  seen  as  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  Jesus  saw  it  when  He  looked 
round  on  His  disciples  gathered  there,  all  destitute 
of  earth's  possessions,  but  with  a  light  in  their 
eager  faces  as  they  '  hung  upon  him  listening ' 
which  told  of  the  '  righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  holy  inspiration '  which  showed  tiiat  theirs 
u-as  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Ro  14i').  All  whose 
reading  of  experience  goes  deep  can  see,  or  partly 
see,  why  He  counted  sorrow  blest,  and  gentleness, 
mercy,  i^urity,  and  love  the  treasures  of  man's  real 
enrichment.  Another  instance  is  the  prayer  He 
gave  to  His  disciples  when  they  felt  the  need  of 
being  taught  how  to  pray.  There  is  an  unearthli- 
ness  in  it,  and  a  grasp  on  the  real  deptiis  of  life, 
such  as  no  other  prayers  disclose.  God's  glory, 
and  His  Kingdom,  and  the  joy  of  fulfilling  His 
will,  fill  up  ail  the  foreground  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  view  includes  brief  mention  of  bare  needs 
here,  and  then  fuller  appeal  for  the  deeper  needs  of 
forgiveness,  and  of  the  shelter  of  Him  who  is  our 
'shield  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.'  Hardly 
less  striking  is  the  way  in  Avhich  He  enforced  the 
duty  of  simple  truthfulness.  His  words  calling  uji 
vividly  the  awful  picture  of  the  Evil  One  leaning 
over  the  soul  that  talks  loosely,  to  ply  it  with 
'  suggestions '  which  then  find  unsuspecting  utter- 
ance as  readily  as  those  which  the  hypnotist  gives 
to  his  unconscious  '  subject '  (Mt  5^',  with  Mhicii 
cf.  Lk  22^').  Tliere  were  times  when  the  Lord 
expressed  strongly  this  contrast  between  the  view 
which  men  took  of  life  and  that  Avliich  He  took 
(Lk  16^®),  but  more  often  His  reference  is  a  mere 
allu.sion.  The  difference  culminated  in  that  most 
ciiaracteristic  and  central  idea  on  which  He  so 
often  dwelt,  that  a  man  must  '  lose  his  life  to 
find  it;  (Mk  S^^-^'^il,  cf.  Mt  ICP,  Lk  17^^  Jn  12-5). 
Death  itself  was  accordingly  transfigured  in  Jesus' 
eyes  :  it  neither  put  a  limit  to  life  nor  made  a 
breach  which  destroyed  its  continuity.  Death 
was  for  Him  '  sleep ' ;  a  sleep  from  which  He 
awaked  more  than  one,  and  from  which   'in  the 
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last  day '  He  would  awake  and  raise  up  '  every 
one  that  belioldeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him ' 
(Jn  6-*").  For  Himself,  He  looked  through  death 
to  His  own  resurrection,  which  He  again  and  again 
tohl  His  disciples  to  expect  as  the  day  of  His  de- 
parture drew  nearer ;  and  for  the  rest,  He  recog- 
nized death  with  all  its  miserable  and  misleading 
associations  as  little  as  might  be,  and  refused  even 
to  speak  of  it  if  this  could  be  avoided  (11""^^). 
With  His  strong  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life 
tiiere  went,  however,  a  very  remarkable  reserve 
about  the  future.  Concerning  it  He  disclosed 
notlung  of  det.ail ;  notiiing  that  trust  in  the  love 
of  God  and  the  assurance  of  life's  continuity  do  not 
themselves  imjjly.  He  plainly  said  He  did  not  know 
the  course  of  the  future,  and  His  disciples  must  not 
expect  to  do  so  (Mk  13^-,  Ac  V).  But  He  never 
showed  Himself  averse  to  adopting  the  current 
religious  language  which  rested  on  the  prophecy 
and  apocalyptics  of  the  past,  to  clothe  those  ideas 
which  He  wished  to  impress  about  tlie  life  to  come  ; 
though  it  may  well  be  that  the  eschatological  jjass- 
ages  in  the  Gospels  are  considerably  coloured  and 
confused  by  the  fact  that  they  have  come  through 
the  medium  of  disciples  who  were  not  equal  to 
following  their  Master's  liiglier  thoughts. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  far  profounder  view  of  life  which 
we  find  in  Him  tliat  we  are  best  able  to  understand  the  '  powers 
that  worked  in'  the  Lord  Jesus  (inpyouo-iv  xi  huvxuu;  Iv  xCrSi, 
Mk  61-1),  and  His  consciousness  in  regard  to  them.  The  term 
'  miracles '  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  misleading,  as  it  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  ISth  cent,  point  of  view,  which  considered 
them  as  exceptions  to  natural  law,  and  as  owing  their  evidential 
value  to  the  fact  that  they  were  exceptions.  That  view  is  quite 
obsolete  and  impossible  now  to  a  really  scientific  mind  :  it  was 
alwaj's  singularly  unappreciative  of  '  the  mind  of  Christ.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  Himself  felt  complete  certainty  that 
He  did  wield  powers  of  an  extraordinary  and  practically  limit- 
less kind  (cf.  Jit  ac^i-ss),  and  that  His  contemporaries  never 
dreamt  of  disputing  the  fact.  But  to  Him  they  were  certainly 
neither  'unnatural'  nor  'supernatural.'  The  distinction  drawn 
by  the  latter  term  is  quite  alien  to  His  mind,  and  inconsistent 
with  His  point  of  view  ;  for  Him  the  continuous  character  and 
flow  of  life  was  a  fundamental  idea,  and  the  one  unbroken  reality 
included  equally  what  we  describe  as  'natural'  and  'super- 
natural.' The  'powers'  of  which  He  was  conscious  had  their 
proper  place  and  scope  in  life  as  He  saw  it ;  and  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  assign  this,  or  to  explain  them,  that  is  due 
probably  to  the  single  fact  that,  as  already  said,  we  try  to  see 
the  realit}'  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  two  dimensions,  and 
can  succeed  so  little  in  seeing  it  from  that  of  three  as  He  did 
(cf.  Mt  iei9  1818,  Jn  2023). 

(b)  The  method  which  the  Lord  Jesus  followed 
in  carrying  out  His  purpose  as  the  world's  8a\aour 
was  no  less  unique  than  His  outlook  on  life,  and  it 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  latter.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  He  was  no  reformer  ;  He  did  not 
try  to  make  the  institutions  wliich  He  found  serve 
their  end  better,  nor  did  He  seek  to  substitute  one 
expedient  for  another,  to  attain  more  successfully 
the  aims  before  Him.  He  felt  that  His  Kingdom 
was  'not  of  this  world,'  and  all  He  sought  was  to 
open  its  portal  to  believers.  He  did  not  pit  His 
Kingdom  against  tho.se  of  the  world  to  overthrow 
the  latter  ;  ratiier  He  refused  to  let  His  followers 
do  this  or  to  do  it  Himself  (Mt  2Q^--^-*).  Nor  did 
He  attempt  to  withdraw  His  followers  from  the 
world,  as  other  religious  leaders  often  have  done, 
tliat  tliey  might  serve  God  with  less  distraction. 
Even  His  prayers  were  not  for  change  of  tlie  world 
itself,  or  tiie  delivery  of  His  disciples  from  it  (Jn 
17**'-').  Though  His  whole  life  was  sacrificed  to 
save  the  Avorld,  He  just  left  the  world  alone.  As 
in  His  teaching  there  was  little  that  was  negative, 
so  in  His  work  He  tried  to  v/«do  nothing.  It  is 
very  surprising  how  content  He  always  seemed  to 
be  to  accommodate  Himself  to  the  use  of  any  means 
or  circumstance  that  lay  ready  at  hand,  while  so 
unbending  in  aim  tliroughout.  Thus  He  spoke  the 
religious  language  of  Judaism,  practised  tlie  customs 
in  Israel,  and  respected  its  institutions,  however 
much  they  were  degraded  and  abused.  He  paid  His 
half-siiekel  to  the  Sanliedrin  and  His  tribute-money 


to  the  Cajsar  without  protest.  Browning  again 
brings  out  with  striking  ett'ect  this  feature  of  the 
Master's  in  his  portrait  of  Lazarus,  whose  '  especial 
marking  ...  is  prone  submission  to  the  heavenly 
will,'  so  that  he  tries  to  change  nothing  ;  but  here 
again  this  characteristic,  being  isolated,  lapses  into 
quietism  as  it  never  did  in  Lazarus'  Master.  For, 
however  willing  Jesus  was  to  use  and  leave  unre- 
formed  the  things  around  Him,  none  of  these  ever 
bound  Him.  If  there  was  fault  or  falsehood 
mingled  with  what  He  borrowed  for  the  moment,  He 
left  that  on  one  side  and  moved  on  towards  His 
goal  unaffected.  He  saw  the  truth  too  clearly  to  be 
diverted  by  aught  else,  and  the  truth  made  Him 
free.  And  He  led  His  followers  into  the  freedom 
that  was  His  own.  So,  while  He  .abstained  from 
all  2)olitical  intervention,  and  declined  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  ordinary  bu.siness  of  life  (Lk  12^^),  and 
left  religious  institutions  and  traditions  where  He 
found  them,  He  nevertheless  revolutionized  all  life. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  activity  in  the 
world  to-day — except  in  some  of  its  backwaters 
which  have  not  yet  felt  His  influence — wiiich  is  not 
profoundly  altered  in  consequence  of  His  life  and 
work  and  words.  His  confidence  that  it  would  be 
so  never  faltered  ;  He  saw  here  the  supreme  scope 
of  the  law  of  '  life  through  loss.'  So  He  declared 
beforehand  the  result  which  is  yet  in  progress 
under  our  eye.s — '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  out  of  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  (Jn  12^-'). 
Of  what  import  are  tiie  foam  flakes  whicii  float 
upon  its  surface  to  him  who  i)lunges  into  the 
mighty  stream  of  life  ?  Jesus'  view  of  life,  and 
His  method  of  saving  men,  both  so  original,  both 
.so  characteristic,  are  both  vindicated  in  full  by 
the  results.  They  are  alike  summed  up  in  the 
joyous  conviction  which  many  and  many  a  soul 
has  uttered  when  lifted  to  His  higher  plane,  and 
which  even  the  world  itself  has  been  forced  to 
suspect,  though  not  to  share :  '  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  there  is  a  ne-\v  creation  ! '  (2  Co  5'^,  Gal  6'^). 

Literature. — Bernard,  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  Adamson,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ  ;  Latham, 
Pastor  Pastorum  ;  Du  Bose,  Gospel  in  the  Gospels ;  art.  Char- 
acter OF  Christ,  and  the  Literature  there  cited. 

E.  P.  Boy.si-Smith. 
MERCHANT.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

MERCY.— 1.  Mercy  of  God.  —  Mercy  is  'that 
essential  ]>erfection  in  God  whereby  He  pities  and 
relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures '  (Cruden).  In 
the  OT  the  mercy  of  God  (ion,  n^r^ni ;  l^n  '  to  show 
mercy ')  is  sought  and  celebrated  in  view  of  distress 
caused  by  sin  (Ps  51',  La  3--),  or  more  frequently 
where  no  connexion  with  sin  is  expressed  (Ps  89' 
118').  Sin  and  the  distress  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  it  are  not  always  separated  in  thought 
(Ps4m9«-9). 

In  the  NT  a  clearer  division  can  be  made  of 
places  where  the  mercy  spoken  of  is  temporal  or 
spiritual.  Those  who  came  to  Christ  for  help 
asked  for  mercy,  that  is,  for  pity  and  relief  (Mt  9-^ 
15"  17'»  20^" ;  cf.  Mk  S"*).  The  word  used  is  eXee'iv, 
while  Christ's  twofold  response  is  expressed  by 
aTrXayxviaOeis,  '  moved  with  compassion,'  and  by 
His  act  of  healing  (Mt  203^).  Along  with  these 
may  be  placed  Lk  l'^^,  Ph  2^,  I  Co  7■-^  where 
particular  instances  of  mercy  are  mentioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  «'\fos,  iXeeTv  are  used  of 
the  whole  of  God's  saving  work  in  Christ  (Lk  l"--'?*, 
Ro  IP",  2  Co  4',  Eph  2^  1  Ti  1'^- 1«,  Tit  S^-^  Jude  -'). 
In  the  publican's  prayer,  '  God,  be  merciful  to  me 
the  sinner'  (Lk  18'^),  the  more  exact  translation  is 
'  be  jn-opitiated '  (iXdo-^r/rO,  as  also  in  He  8'-  (i'Xfcos). 
In  tiiese  places  the  obstacle  of  sin  is  recognized, 
and  the  mercy  described  is  such  as  overcomes  sin. 

Generally  in  the  NT  sin  is  described  not  only  as 
the   source  of  human   misery,    but  as  itself   the 
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greatest  evil  from  which  men  need  to  be  delivered  ; 
and  accordingly  the  work  of  God's  mercy  is  to  save 
from  sin  (see  Eph  2^-i«,  Tit  S^-'').  In  Ro_  lP»-3- 
something  is  said  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  per- 
mitting sin,  so  that  we  may  believe  that  the 
severities  of  God's  judgments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  '  that  essential  perfection  of  mercy  whereby 
He  pities  and  relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures.' 
But  of  this  as  creatures  we  have  not  the  final  right 
to  judge  (Ro  9^^-  -^).  A  deepened  sense  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  separation  from  God  brings  it  about 
that  no  other  deliverance  is  to  be  for  a  moment 
compared  with  salvation  from  sin  (Eph  2^"* ;  cf. 
Gal  l\  Jude  ^i). 

This  is  also  seen  to  be  the  meaning  of  mercy 
when  the  method  of  God's  mercy  in  the  Gospel  is 
considered,  and  the  aim  of  it. 

(1)  Its  method. — Christ's  work  teaches  us  that 
God's  mercy  seeks  a  higher  good  for  men  than  the 
relief  of  temporal  distress.  We  must  think  of 
Christ  as  abiding  in  the  constant  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  His  Father,  and  communicating  the  same  to 
men  in  word  and  deed.  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful 
(oiKTipfj.ou€s),  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful'  (Lk 
6^^).  '  Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this'  (Jn  15'-- ^•*). 
That  is  to  say,  the  mercy  of  God  beginning  with 
compassion  went  on  to  action,  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement.  '  This  is  he  that  came  by  water 
and  blood'  (1  Jn  5®).  'I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again.  .  .  .  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father'  (Jn  lO'^- '»,  cf.  1  P  P). 

Following  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  said  of 
believers  that  they  have  obtained  mercy  (2  Co  4', 

1  Ti  11^- 1«,  1  P  2")  ;  and  that  they  look  for  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life 
(Jude  -^).  And  mei'cy  is  still  continuously  needed, 
asked  for,  and  received  by  believers  (He  4^^,  Pli  2'-'', 

2  Ti  V«- 18).  Also  the  prayers  in  1  Ti  P,  2  Ti  P, 
Gal  6'",  2  Jn  ^,  Jude  ",  indicate  that  it  becomes  us 
to  go  in  prayer  to  seek  the  mercy  which  it  remains 
always  with  God  to  bestow.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
mercy  is  added  to  the  usual  '  grace '  and  '  peace '  of 
the  salutations  just  in  those  places  where  some 
more  intimate  affection  and  tender  sympathy  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  (e.cf.  Gal  6'",  the  Letters 
to  Timothy,  and  Jude's  Epistle).  Whatever  there 
is  painful  in  the  experience  of  believers  constitutes 
for  them  a  new  need  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  is 
to  be  explained  as  a  part  of  God's  purpose  of  greater 
good  by  saving  them  more  and  more  completely 
from  sin. 

(2)  Its  aim. — The  aim  of  God's  mercy  is  expressed 
in  Christ's  words,  '  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  5'*'*).  The 
parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18-^)  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  God  negatively,  and  in  1  Jn 
OS  412. 17  ^ijg  positive  side  is  given.  God's  mercy  or 
love  to  us  comes  to  perfect  realization  when  we 
have  learned  to  be  like  Him.  Because  He  loves  us 
He  will  have  us  to  be  merciful,  that  we  may  be  at 
our  best.  In  this  way  also  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  among  men  is  assured,  as  we  see 
in  a  concrete  instance  in  2  Co  4-7  (cf.  Ac  20^^"*^). 

2.  Mercy  of  man  to  man. — We  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  reproduce  itself 
in  the  spirits  of  men.  As  mercy  has  two  parts, 
pity  and  active  beneficence,  we  are  commanded  to 
love  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  (1  Jn  S^**).  Tliis  is  Christ's  teaching 
in  Mt  912  12'  23-^  and  in  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10^'')  and  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats  (Mt  25^1),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Un- 
merciful Servant  (Mt  18"-^).  From  tliese  we  learn 
that  if  gratitude  to  God  does  not  avail  to  make 
men  merciful  to  one  another,  they  will  be  dealt 
with  by  penalties  (see  also  Ja  2>»  3",  1  Jn  2"""  S^^). 
This  right  disposition  of  heart  is  a  product  not  so 


much  of  enlightenment  of  the  mind  as  of  such  ex- 
periences as  touch  the  springs  of  affection.  The 
passage  in  2  Co  4-9,  beginning  '  as  we  have  ob- 
tained mercy'  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  Epistle),  is 
a  treasury  of  evangelical  motives  to  pliilanthropic 
conduct.  '  Our  moutii  is  opened  unto  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged'  (6").  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  tliee.  .  .  . 
Feed  my  slieep'  (Jn  21";  cf.  Ro  12i  'I  beseech 
you  ...  by  the  mercies  {oIktlp/xol)  of  God  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice '). 

Selflessness,  and  the  constraint  that  Christ's  love 
lays  upon  a  believer,  are  the  important  features 
of  his  behaviour  in  this  matter  of  mercifulness. 
'  Though  I  be  nothing '  ;  '  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you'  (2  Co  12'-- 1^).  'I  am  debtor 
.  .  .  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready'  (Ro  V*-  '^). 
'  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us '  (2  Co  5"). 
'  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren ' 
(1  Jn  31").  When  we  look  at  Christ's  own  life  for 
an  example,  we  do  not  find  in  His  case  the  indebted- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  forgiven,  but  we  do 
hnd  the  readiness  of  unreserved  surrender  to  His 
feather's  will.  '  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will ' 
( Jn  6^^).  '  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me  '  (Jn  7'").  '  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ' 
(Jn  12^**).  Thus  the  mercy  of  God  does  not  work 
in  vacuo,  but  in  the  concrete  example  of  Christ 
and  of  men  possessed  by  His  spirit,  and  made 
vehicles  of  His  mercy  (Ro  IP^,  1  Jn  4^-). 

In  the  OT  the  word  npn  '  mercy '  is  used  of  the 
duties  of  piety  between  kinsmen  (Gn  20'*),  or 
persons  who  are  in  covenant  with  each  other  (21-*). 
And  it  might  seem  in  conflict  with  this  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  in  which  an  appeal  for 
mercy  is  disallowed  in  the  NT  is  that  of  the  rich 
man  to  his  father  Abraham  (Lk  16'^*).  Similarly, 
Christ  subordinated  the  ties  of  kindred  (Lk  14-*') 
even  with  Himself  (Mk  3**,  Lk  ll-«)  to  the  higher 
bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  Christian  faith  is  to  strengthen,  and  not 
to  weaken,  all  the  ties  of  human  affection,  i-aising 
them  into  the  region  of  religion.  The  early  motto 
of  Christ's  ministry  was,  '  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice'  (Mt  9'*  12') ;  the  same  thought  pervades 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (13-17) 
and  his  First  Epistle,  passim,  while  both  in  Acts 
(20**  2P*)  and  in  his  Epistles  there  is  evidence 
of  the  overflowing,  self-forgetting  affection  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  Christian  Churches.  The  rule  of  pity 
and  of  active  helpfulness  is  the  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  Christ  and  His  disciples.  Mercy  is  the 
note  of  the  Christian  temper.  See,  further,  artt. 
Grace,  Kindness. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Ixio;  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'Mercy' ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xix.  xx.  ;  Djkes,  Manifcxto 
of  the  King,  p.  lol  ff. ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Cliuracti'r, 
p.  221  ff.  ;  Butler,  Serm.  v.  vi.  ix.  xi.  xii.  ;  Browning,  Ring  and 
the  Book,  x.  ;  C.  Watson,  First  Ep.  of  John  ;  Dean  Stanley 
Corinthians,  vol.  ii.  T.  GREGORY. 

MERIT. — The  idea  of  merit  in  general  is  one 
which  attaches  to  human  conduct  on  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  existence,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
moral  law  ;  in  the  second  place,  of  free-will  in 
man,  enabling  him  to  obey  it ;  and,  in  the  thiril 
place,  of  some  system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
by  which  the  worth  of  obedience  to  the  Law  is 
recognized,  and  equally  the  vinworth  of  disobedi- 
ence is  demonstrated.  That  conduct  is  meritorious, 
or  possesses  merit,  which  corresponds  with  the 
moral  law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  voluntary  ; 
and,  as  meritorious,  it  claims  honour  or  reward. 
This  is  tiie  general  ethical  conception  of  merit 
(cf.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory^,  ii.  80  ff. ). 
The  theological  use,  however,  of  the  conception, 
and  still  more  of  the  term  ('merit,'  meritum), 
involves  further  specifications,  which  follow,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  connexion  of  the  idea  with 
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other  theological  ideas,  e.g.  those  of  God,  of  His 
grace,  and  so  on  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  tlie 
different  analogies  under  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  relation  of  God  to  men  has  been  conceived. 
Here  we  have  two  special  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
conception  to  consider  :  (1)  its  use  in  the  Gospels  ; 
(2)  the  use  not  only  of  the  idea,  but  also  of  the 
theological  term  '  merit '  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  Christ. 

1.  The  idea  of  merit  in  the  Gospels.— We  note, 
first,  that  the  use  of  the  conception  is  frequent  in 
the  Gospels  in  connexion  with  a  general  view  of 
God  as  the  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  good  and  e\il 
deeds.  This  conception  of  God  was  in  fact  that 
dominant  at  the  time  of  the  nainistry  of  our  Lord, 
God's  relation  to  men  being  commonly  viewed 
under  legal  analogies.  Compare  the  statement  of 
Schultz  (o/?.  cit.  irifr.)  : — 

'  When  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  and  found  its  first 
expression  in  the  dominant  Jewish  circles,  as  well  as  anions 
the  spokesmen  of  the  idealistic  Hellenic  popular  culture,  the 
thought  of  a  Divine  repayment  deciding  according  to  legal 
standards,  and  therefore  of  a  merit  or  demerit  of  men  accord- 
ing to  which  their  fate  was  to  be  settled,  was  a  self-evident 
axiom.  .  .  .  With  faith  in  God  as  the  representative  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  there  appeared  to  be  self-evidently 
given  the  faith  that  He  rewards  and  punishes  according  to  the 
rule  of  human  law.' 

This  statement  of  Schultz  may  be  supplemented, 
with  regard,  in  particular,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  forms  at  once  the  background 
and  the  contrast  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  by  the 
accounts  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  i.  p.  62  ff., 
and  of  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.^  p.  277  ff.  In  the  Phari- 
saic theology  the  legal  conception  of  God  takes  the 
sharpest  possible  form.  The  Law  is  thought  of  as 
the  sum  of  so  many  precepts,  the  performance  of 
each  one  of  which  establishes  a  separate  and  de- 
finite merit  or  claim  to  reward  (Weber,  p.  380  ff.). 

'  Just  like  a  heavenly  book-keeper,  God  reckons  and  calculates 
according  to  a  standard  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative — 
here  the  sum  of  performances  of  the  law  and  meritorious  works, 
there  the  sura  of  transgressions  and  misdeeds'  (Holtzmann, 
p.  63). 

The  idea  of  merit,  however,  does  not  end  with 
the  performance  of  the  Law :  it  also  attaches  to 
'  good  works,'  i.e.  voluntary  acts  beyond  the  strict 
requirement  of  the  Law,  but  which  are  taken 
account  of  in  the  same  way  before  God's  judgment- 
seat,  and  avail  to  make  up  the  shortcomings  of  a 
man's  account.  The  principal  of  these  good  works 
are  almsgiving  and  works  of  charity  (Weber, 
p.  284).  Finally,  the  idea  of  merit  is  brought 
specially  into  connexion  with  the  question  of 
ultimate  salvation. 

'  The  judgment  on  men  before  the  heavenly  court  of  justice 
takes  place  with  reference  to  the  question  \vhether  the  man 
shall  live  or  die — whether  he  shall  be  found  worthy  of  the  future 
Kingdom  of  God  or  not '  (Weber,  p.  278). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  now  proceeds  in  agreement 
with  the  theology  of  the  Pharisees,  in  so  far  as  He 
not  only  continually  speaks  of  the  rewarding  of 
our  works  by  God,  but  also  represents  the  Kingdom 
of  God  itself  under  the  point  of  view  of  a  reward, 
which  is  awarded  to  the  performance  of  '  righteous- 
ness.' We  have  the  general  idea  of  work  and 
reward  in  Mt  6'-  '-'•  ^-  ■••  «•  i«-  is  \Qi\.  vi  oQ'^-i  24«-5i  25"--* 
Mk  9^',  Lk  635  iQ7^  jn  436_  Yov  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (life,  or  eternal  life)  as  reward,  cf.  Mt  6-"  19'^ 
2531 -«,  j\Ik  1029-  30. 

The  limitations  set  to  the  idea  of  merit  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  compared  with  its  use  in  the 
theology  of  the  Pharisees,  are,  however,  very 
striking,  (n)  First  of  all,  we  have  to  notice  the 
change  involved  by  tlie  difference  in  the  conception 
of  God.  While  with  the  Pharisees  the  idea  of  God 
as  Lawgiver  and  Judge  is  dominant,  with  Jesus 
this  idea  is  subordinated  to  the  conception  of  God 
US  Father.     The  idea  of  reward  itself,  in  fact,  is 


connected  with  that  of  God's  Fatherhood  (]Mt 
6'-  •*•  "•  1**).  What  this  implied  is  thus  stated  by 
Schultz  : — 

'  Since  Jesus  has  taught  His  disciples  to  see  the  true  under- 
standing of  their  relation  to  God  in  the  figure  of  child  and 
father,  then  the  thought  of  merit  in  the  sense  of  the  law  is  in 
general  completely  irreconcilable  with  the  figure  '  (p.  15). 

Only  an  ethiccd,  not  a  legal,  conception  of  merit 
is  therefore  possible  along  the  lines  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. 

(b)  Jesus  criticised  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
reward  according  to  strict  legal  merit,  by  teaching 
that  the  reward  which  God  gives  is  not  accord i)i<f 
to  debt,  but  according  to  grace.  We  have  here  to 
remember  that  when  Jesus  illustrates,  as  He  fre- 
quently does,  the  relation  of  God  to  men  by  that 
of  a  master  and  his  household  servants  (cf.  Mt 
2445-51  251^-3",  Lk  17^),  this  excludes  the  idea  of  legal 
merit. 

'  A  servant  in  the  sense  of  antiquity  cannot  win  merit.  He 
is  hov>.o;  a-xpiio',  even  when  he  has  done  all  he  should  (Lk  ITS'). 
The  Lord  can  reward  him,  but  that  remains  at  bottom  an  act  of 
good-pleasure '  (Schultz,  p.  16). 

The  point  is  made  still  clearer  by  the  one  parable 
where  Jesus  introduces  a  relation  in  which  merit 
and  reward  are  possible,  speaking  not  of  household 
servants,  but  of  hired  labourers  (Mt  20^''^*^).     Here 

'  He  emphasizes  in  intentional  paradox  that  the  lord  in  his 
goodness  will  not  bind  himself  to  this  rule— that  he  indeed 
redeems  his  promise,  but  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  tran- 
scend the  measure  of  the  law  in  free  sovereignty '  (t6.). 

Cf.,  on  the  same  point,  Holtzmann  (i.  p.  196) : — 

'  This  remarkable  parable  annuls  the  idea  of  reward  in  apply- 
ing it,  completely  destroys  the  relation  of  merit  and  right,  of 
performance  and  reward  in  general.' 

We  note,  finally,  to  the  same  effect,  the  gracious 
abundance  of  the  reward  in  Mk  103",  Mt  24-»s-^' 
25-1-23,  Lk  638. 

((')  Another  criticism  which  Jesus  passes  on  the 
legal  idea  of  merit  is  that  it  is  too  external.  God, 
the  Father,  looks  at  the  heart.  The  better  right- 
eousness, which  admits  to  the  Kingdom,  is  an 
inward  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  5-*'-6i*).  But  this 
affects  the  whole  conception  of  merit  and  reward. 

'  The  reward  belongs  to  the  personality  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  work,  not  to  the  performance  as  such.  .  .  .  Thus,  what 
appears  as  reward  is  at  bottom  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
the  personality.  ...  It  is  the  conduct  of  life,  the  -rpiili;,  which 
appears  in  the  single  acts,  and  is  rewarded  (Mt  16-7)  ...  as  it 
is  the  love  shown  to  the  brothers  of  Christ  which  is  recognized 
in  the  judgment  (Mt  253-iff.)'  (Schultz,  p.  14). 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  do  not  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  get  a  completely  unified  doctrine  of  merit, 
but  we  get  clear  indications  of  the  lines  which 
such  a  doctrine  must  follow.  It  must  be  ethical 
rather  than  legal  ;  must  connect  itself  with  the 
conception  of  God's  Fatherhood,  and  with  the  idea 
of  His  free  grace,  rather  than  with  that  of  His 
strict  retribution  according  to  law  ;  and  must  have 
regard  not  to  external  actions  only,  but  to  the 
inward  motive.  The  conditions  are  fulfilled  if 
we  recognize  human  merit  as  the  worth  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  of  the  conduct  of  His  sons  Avhen 
judged  by  the  inward  motive  of  filijil  obedience, 
and  its  reward  as  the  recognition  of  this  worth  by 
His  Fatherly  love,  which  gives  to  His  children  who 
seek  His  Kingdom  both  this  chief  good  and  all 
things  else  that  they  need  (Lk  6'i-3-^.  As  regards 
the  individual  actions  of  God's  children,  the  idea 
of  merit  is  not  to  be  connected  with  them  apart 
from  the  general  context  of  filial  conduct  in  whi.'li 
they  stand  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  reward  to  be  con- 
nected with  particular  Divine  gifts  apart  from  tlie 
gift  of  the  Kingdom.  Only  on  the  background  of 
the  general  conception  of  the  reward  of  filial  con- 
duct by  the  gift  of  the  Kingdom  can  particular 
gifts  appear  as  the  reward  of  particular  actions. 

2.  The  merit  of  Christ. — The  definite  theoIogic.il 
doctrine,  in  which  the  term  '  merit  '  is  employed 
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as  a  terminns  techniciis  of  the  subject,  lies  bej'ond 
the  NT.  But  it  is  anticii)ated  in  the  latter,  in  so 
far  as  we  there  have  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  as 
man,  in  which  ethical  standards  are  applied  to  the 
subject.  ('0  In  this  doctrine  it  is  above  all  upon 
His  death  that  attention  is  concentrated,  as  the 
l)oint  in  which  the  character  of  His  saving  work 
specially  apjjears.  We  have  first  the  idea  of 
(.'hrist's  death  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God  (Ro  5^**, 
Ph  2",  He  lO^'i").  Further  approximation  to  the 
idea  of  a  merit  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  worth  of  His  death  in  procuring  the 
salvation  of  men.  It  is  a  ransom  (Mk  10'*^),  a  price 
( I  Co  6"").  In  the  idea  of  sacrifice  once  more  we 
liave  both  the  idea  of  the  worth  to  God  of  Christ's 
tleath  as  self-surrender,  and  of  its  worth  for  men 
in  procuring  salvation  (Eph  5",  He  lO^'^") .  [The 
important  series  of  passages  further  defining  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  not 
brought  in  here  ;  since  these  passages,  so  far  as 
thej'  contain  this  additional  idea,  belong  properly 
to  the  Scripture  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
work,  not  as  directly  meriting  salvation,  but  as 
making  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  so  making  salva- 
tion possible.  In  virtue  of  the  general  idea  of 
sacrifice  contained  in  them,  apart  from  the  specifi- 
cation of  it  as  expiatory,  they  may,  however,  be 
added  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  merit].  We 
have,  further,  references  in  the  NT  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christ's  death  by  God.  On  account  of  it 
the  Father  loves  Him  (Jn  10''')  ;  because  of  His 
obedience  in  it  God  exalts  Him  to  universal  lord- 
sliip  (Ph  2**'^').  [Compare  the  Divine  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  the  work  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
in  Is  53^""^-].  (b)  The  conception  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  not,  however,  confined  to  His  death.  His 
life  is  a  ministry  to  men  (Mk  10'*^).  His  work  (Jn 
17'*)  includes  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  name 
to  the  disciples  (v.^),  the  giving  to  them  of  the 
Avords  received  from  the  Father  (v.^),  the  keeping 
of  them  from  the  evil  in  tlie  world  (v.^-),  as  well 
as  His  final  sacrifice  (v.'").  Moi'eover,  it  is  not 
only  the  death  of  Christ,  but  His  work  throughout 
His  life,  that  God  recognizes  in  glorifying  in 
turn  the  Son  who  has  glorified  Him  (vv.'"^).  And, 
finally,  both  Mk  10^^  and  Jn  17  imply  that  the 
work  of  Christ  in  His  life  and  death  is  all  of  a 
piece ;  since  in  both  passages,  but  especially  in 
Jn  17,  there  is  no  break  in  the  way  in  which  the 
culminating  work  of  the  death  is  added  on  to  the 
work  of  the  life. 

Summing  up  our  results,  we  have  in  the  NT  the 
basis  of  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit  as  the  worth 
to  God  (and  men)  of  His  human  work  carried  on 
throughout  His  life,  and  culminating  in  His  death. 
This  worth  of  Christ's  work  is  estimated  by  God 
along  the  lines  of  Christ's  obedience  to  His  will 
(the  work  of  Christ  being  that  which  the  Father 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  4-'*  17^)).  It  is  recognized 
by  God  in  the  special  love  with  which  He  regai'ds 
Christ  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work,  and 
outwardly  by  His  exaltation  or  glorification.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  Avhile  the  position  of 
lordship  is  viewed  as  the  reward  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  the  salvation  of  men  is  not  viewed  in  the 
NT  as  its  direct  reward,  but  rather  as  its  fruit  or 
ei/fect  (Jn  12-^-^).  Christ  saves,  according  to  NT  con- 
ceptions, by  His  earthly  work,  V)ut  not  by  means 
of  it  as  a  qwtntum  which  can  be  detached  from 
His  Personality,  and  rewarded  by  the  salvation  of 
men  [as  in  the  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit,  presently  to  be  dis- 
cussed]. Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  conception 
that  through  His  work  He  liecomes  a  saving  Per- 
sonality, or,  as  Rothe  puts  it,  that  through  it  He 
'qualifies  Himself  to  become  a  Redeemer '  (77i(v;/. 
Ethik.'  iii.  p.  104).  Our  salvation  follows  from 
His  work  ;  since  the  Ciirisr,  who  lived  to  minister 
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to  men,  to  make  known  to  them  the  words  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him,  and  to  keep  them  from 
the  evil,  and  persevered  in  His  work  to  the  death 
in  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Father,  thus 
offering  up  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  by  this 
very  work  and  the  Personality  achieved  through  it, 
exercises  a  saving  authority  and  influence  over 
men  (Jn  12^- ;  cf.  the  similar  idea  in  Is  53^',  where 
the  righteous  Servant  justifies  many  through  his 
knowledge,  and  thus  sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  is  satisfied).  But  the  open  recognition  of 
Christ's  work  by  God  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ, 
which  begins  with  the  Resurrection,  also  con- 
tributes to  His  saving  power  over  men  (cf.  Ro  4^^ 
'raised  for  our  justification');  inasmuch  as  a 
human  personality  influences  us  not  only  by  its 
inner  worth,  but  also  through  the  outward  mani- 
festation and  revelation  of  that  worth.  Thus  in 
the  NT  the  Saviourhood  of  Christ  is  connected 
specially  with  His  Lordship  (Ac  S^^,  2  P  P')-  The 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2^')  is  the 
name  of  salvation  (Ac  5^-).  Cf.  also  the  use  of  the 
name  Christ,  which  imjjlies  both  Saviourhood  and 
Lordship,  in  special  reference  to  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion (Ac  2^" ;  St.  Paul  also  always  thinks  of  the 
risen  Loi'd  as  the  Saviour).  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  way  in  which  huni.an  salvation  can  be  regarded 
as  the  '  reward '  of  the  work  of  Christ  becomes 
clearest,  inasmuch  as  the  exaltation  which  is  His 
direct  reward  puts  Him  in  the  position  to  reap  the 
full  fruit  of  His  travail  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Two  more  points  are  necessary  to  complete  our 
outline  of  the  suggestions  of  the  NT  towards  a 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  required  (c)  a  closer  definition  of  Christ's  saving 
poiver.  What  is  the  work  by  which  He  saves  ? 
It  is,  above  all,  the  revelation  of  the  holy  love  of 
God  in  Christ's  life  and  death,  which  moves  men 
at  once  to  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Him,  and 
to  repentance  (fj-erdvoLa,  change  of  mind  from  love 
of  sin  to  love  of  God),  and  thus  brings  them  into 
that  communion  with  the  Father  which  is  the 
essential  ground  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Christ's  love  towards  men  and  His  holiness,  in  the 
absolute  unity  of  His  Person,  are  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  God,  as  existing  in 
a  similar  absolute  personal  unity  ;  and  the  trust 
and  repentance  which  Christ  inspires  are  directed 
through  Him  to  God.  For  proof  of  these  state- 
ments, the  following  passages,  amongst  others,  may 
be  referred  to.  According  to  Jn  p-»-i8  the  grace 
and  truth  of  Christ  declare  the  invisible  God.  In 
Ro  5^^  the  grace  of  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  grace 
of  God.  In  Ro  S^s-as*  the  love  of  Christ  reveals  the 
love  of  God.  Further,  in  Jn  1 711-25  ^\^q  Father 
Avhom  Christ  reveals  is  the  holy,  the  righteous 
Father.  Jesus  awakes  not  only  trust  in  the  love 
of  God  (Ro  5*^  S-'^'^"),  but  also  repentance  towards 
God  (Ac  5^^ ;  cf.  the  Pauline  idea  of  baptism  into 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  involving  a 
death  to  sin  and  new  life  unto  God,  Ro  6'"'^). 
Finally,  to  know  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is 
eternal  life,  or  the  sum  of  all  blessings  (Jn  17^). 

((/)  In  the  second  place,  the  above  definition  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
love  of  God,  throws  further  light  upon  the  '  rcirard ' 
of  Christ.  We  saw  that  while  this  meant  primarily 
the  recognition  of  Christ's  work  by  God  in  His 
exaltation,  it  involved  indirectly  the  fruit  or  eflect 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  realized  through  this. 
But  now  it  appears  that  the  whole  conception  of 
the  reward  of  Christ  by  God  is  subordinate  to  the 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  His  work.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  work  which  God 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  4^^  H'*),  but  God  works 
through  Him  ;  so  that  the  value  to  God  of  the 
work  of  Christ  consists  ultimately  in  His  voluntary 
self-surrender  to  be  the  personal  instrument  in  the 
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world  of  the  saving  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
recognition  of  this  work  by  God  in  the  exaltation 
of  Ciirist,  which  yields  Him  the  fruit  of  His  work 
in  the  salvation  of  men,  is,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
cluded in  the  execution  of  God's  own  purpose  of 
salvation.  Thus  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  Christ  culminates  ultimately  in  the  wholly 
religions  view  of  it  (2  Co  3'*  ;  cf.  the  subordination 
of  the  work  of  Christ  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Ro 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit, 
as  sketched  in  the  NT.  The  agreement  of  it  with 
the  ethical  lines  of  Christ's  OAvn  general  teaching 
on  merit,  as  previously  stated,  is  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  stress  on  the  inner  motive  of  obedience, 
the  same  domination  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  ;  while  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  is  the  analogue  of  the  gift  to  His  people  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  which  they  share  His  Lordshijj 
(Lk  22-«,  2  Ti  21^). 

Very  different  is  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit, 
which,  beginning  with  Anselni's  Cur  Deus  Homo,  extends 
throughout  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  scholasticism. 
Here  an  idea  of  merit  is  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ,  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pharisaic  theology,  re- 
jected by  Jesus.  This  idea  exists  as  a  general  conception  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  man  to  God  from  the  time  of  Tertullian 
onwards,  who  introduced  from  the  vocabulary  of  Roman  law 
the  term  meritmn,  and  its  cognates  mereri,  promereri,  de- 
mereri,  to  define  it  (cf.  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte^,  iii.  p.  16, 
n.  1).  As  employed  bj'  Anselni  to  elucidate  the  work  of  Christ, 
it  includes  the  following  points.  (1)  The  work  of  Christ  is  re- 
garded as  a  voluntary  work  or  performance,  lying  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  Christ's  proper  obligation  to  God.  Anselm  thinks  of 
Christ  as  bound  as  man  to  obedience  to  God  in  His  life,  but  as 
sinless  man,  free  from  obligation  to  die :  hence  His  voluntary 
death  is  a  work,  which  He  can  and  does  offer  to  God  to  procure 
the  salvation  of  men.  (2)  The  value  of  this  work  to  God  is 
estimated,  not  qualitatively  by  its  motive,  but  quantitatively 
by  the  dignity  of  the  Person  who  performs  it.  (3)  'The  reward  of 
Christ's  work  follows  from  God's  justice,  and  the  conception  of 
this  is  equally  external  with  that  of  the  work  itself,  the  reward 
being  transferable  from  Christ  to  His  people  just  like  a  sum 
of  money.  '  Whom  could  He  more  justly  make  the  heirs  of  His 
debt  {i.e.  the  reward  which  God  owes  Him),  which  He  does  not 
Himself  need,  than  His  relatives  and  brethren?'  {Cur  Deus 
Homo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9). 

The  Catholic  schoolmen  after  Anselm,  and  the  Protestant 
schoolmen  after  them,  continue  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  merit, 
not,  however,  without  many  changes.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  as  follows.  Peter  Lombard,  following  Ph  29ii,  adds 
that  Christ  merited  not  only  salvation  for  us,  but  exaltation  and 
glory  for  Himself  {Sent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  18).  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus  no  longer  deduce  the  reward  of  Christ's  merit  from 
God's  justice,  as  does  Anselm,  but  either  from  a  relative  justice 
or  equity,  such  as  that  implied  in  Roman  law  by  the  relation  of 
father  and  son,  or  lord  and  slave  (Aquinas,  Siimina  Theologice, 
II.  i.  104.  1),  or  from  God's  mere  good  pleasure  (Scotus  in  Sent. 
lib.  iii.  dist.  20,  qu.  1).  By  the  Protestant  schoolmen  the  material 
content  of  Christ's  merit  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
general  obedience  of  Christ's  life,  as  voluntary,  to  the  special 
voluntary  obedience  of  His  death  (which  latter  they  view  not  as 
a  gift  to  God,  but  as  an  endurance  of  the  penalties  of  sin).  None 
of  these  changes,  however,  essentially  alters  the  Anselmic  con- 
ception of  merit.  Two  points  in  particular  stand  fast  throughout, 
viz.  the  idea  of  Christ's  work  as  something  voluntary  and  un- 
owed,  and  the  entirely  external  conception  of  it  as  a  quantum, 
whose  value  can  be  assessed  and  rewarded  by  another  quantum  of 
corresponding  value.  Only  in  the  idea,  first  fully  developed,  after 
Bernard  and  Lombard,  by  Aquinas,  and  continued  especially  in 
the  Reformed  theology,  that  the  '  transfer '  of  Christ's  merit  to 
His  people  is  mediated  through  His  mystic  unity  as  Head  with 
them  as  His  members,  is  the  hard,  juristic  outline  of  the  Anselmic 
doctrine  transcended  (cf.  Summa  Theol.  iii.  46.  1).  By  the  end 
of  the  Protestant  scholasticism,  however,  the  disparateness  of 
the  traditional  idea  of  merit  from  anything  in  the  NT  had  be- 
come clear  to  the  theologians  within  Protestantism  of  a  critical 
tendency.  The  Arminian  Limborch  says  of  this  idea,  along  with 
that  of  satisfaction  :  '  Since  they  do  not  stand  in  Scripture,  but 
have  been  invented  by  men,  no  one  is  bound  to  the  meaning  of 
them  any  further  than  it  can  be  construed  from  the  phrases 
of  Scripture,  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  which  they  have  been 
applied '  {Theologia  Christiana,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21. 1).  In  the  period 
of  theological  reconstruction  since  Schleiermacher,  the  general 
tendency  of  theologians,  so  far  as  they  have  not  simply  repeated 
older  ideas,  or  dissolved  theology  into  "philosophy ,  has  been  either 
to  reject  the  term  'merit'  altogether,  as  being  too  much  associ- 
ated with  the  scholastic  conception  of  it,  or,  if  it  has  been 
retained,  to  reinterpret  it  along  more  Scriptural  lines.  Ritschl, 
above  all,  has  succeeded  in  transforming  into  firm  dogmatic 
conceptions  the  outlines  of  the  NT  doctrine,  as  above  stated. 
See  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  in  Justifica- 
tion and  Reconciliation,  vol.  iii.  [Eng.  tr.  p.  434  ff.]. 

Literature.— Schultz,  'Der  sittliche  Begriff  des  Verdienstes 


und  seine  Anwendung  auf  das  Verstandniss  des  Werkes  Christi ' 
in  SK,  1894,  p.  9;  Ritschl,  Recht/ertigung  und  Versbhnung'^, 
3  vols.  1889  [Eng.  tr.  (Justification  and  Reconciliation)  of  1st  vol. 
from  1st  ed.  1872,  of  3rd  vol.  from  3rd  ed.  1902] ;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
niann,  NT  Theol.  1897  ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu^,  1901  [Eng.  tr.from 
1st  ed.  1893] ;  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo  in  Migne's  Patr.  Lat. 
tom.  158,  also  in  separate  ed.  (Nutt),  1894. 

Robert  S.  Franks. 

MESSENGER.— The  word  is  formed  from  '  mes- 
sage '  M-ith  intrusive  nasal.  It  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  dyyeXos  in  its  primary  meaning  of 
one  sent  on  a  message  or  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. So  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT  (repre- 
senting ^x^a  of  Heb.  and  dyyeXos  of  LXX),  and  in 
the  Gospels  in  Lk  7'-''  9^^.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  '  messenger '  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  sending  or  mission,  while  in  ayyeXos  it  is  on  the 
message  or  proclamation.  Philologically  a  truer 
equivalent  is  dTrooroXos ;  and  accordingly  in  two 
instances  (2  Co  8-^,  Ph  2-^),  where  missionary 
in'eachers  are  so  described  and  where  some  special 
mission  is  in  view,  the  latter  is  the  Greek  term 
used. 

1.  Towards  the  close  of  the  OT  the  term  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  special  or  inspired 
teacher.  Thus  in  Hag  1^'^  the  prophet  styles  him- 
self '  messenger'  as  the  bearer  of  Jehovah's  message. 
A  similar  meaning  is  at  least  probable  in  Job  33-^. 
And  this  usage  is  in  some  degree  paralleled  in  the 
modern  tendency  to  seek  a  definite  '  message '  in 
the  literary  works  of  distinguished  poets  and 
thinkers.  The  most  important  use  of  the  term 
is  in  Malachi,  a  ^jrophet  whose  name  [if  '?!<^?  be, 
indeed,  his  name  •  cf.  JSIal  V  and  the  Comm.  ad  loe.'\ 
means  'my  messenger.'  He  uses  the  term  three 
times  and  in  three  apjilications.  First,  it  is  a 
designation  of  the  true  priest,  whose  work  is  to 
conserve  sjiiritual  knowledge  and  teach  the  law 
of  God  (2^).  Secondly  and  thirdly,  in  3^  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  forerunner,  and  to  the  '  messenger  of  the 
covenant,'  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Person  styled  '  the  Lord  whom  you  seek.'  These 
two  applications  are  in  the  NT  interpreted  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  Messiah  respectively.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  forerunner  are 
with  a  change  of  pronoun  ('thee'  for  'me")  re- 
peated in  identical  form  in  each  of  the  Synoptics 
(Mk  I-,  Mt  IP^  Lk  7-").  In  these  quotations,  as 
in  Lk  9'-,  the  messenger  is  one  sent  before  to  jiro- 
claim  or  to  prepare.  The  direct  application  of  the 
term  to  Jesus  is  not  made  in  the  NT,  though  a 
kindred  idea  is  frequently  expressed  :  in  the  saying 
which  occurs  in  all  the  Gospels,  '  He  that  receiveth 
me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me'  (Mt  lO'*",  Mk  9^^, 
Lk  9«  W\  Jn  1320 12^^) ;  in  the  frequent  Johannine 
phrase  'whom  God  hath  sent,'  and  in  the  com- 
mission (Jn  20-^) ;  and  even  in  the  term  'gospel' 
(ivayyiXiov),  which  is  expressive  of  what  Jesus  de- 
scribed Himself  as  anointed  of  God  and  sent  to 
preach  (Lk  4'^).  The  conceptions  of  Christ  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  P'ather  and  the  incarnate  Word 
are  also  kindred  ;  and  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  language  of  Malachi  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Ejiistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  1^  3'  7^- 
and  throughout.  R.  ScOTT. 

2.  In  He  6-"  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  our  Fore- 
runner {irpddpo/jLos)  'within  the  veil.'  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  NT  where  the  title  is  used.  A  irpo- 
BpofMos  (in  the  literal  sense)  Avas  a  messenger  sent  in 
front  of  the  main  army  to  examine  the  ground, 
clear  the  front  of  obstacles,  or  notify  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  to  the  main  body  advancing  behind 
{i.e.  a  scout,  light-armed  soldier,  or  spy).  Here  it 
is  connected  with  the  priestly  work  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  entered  within  the  veil  'for  us,'  as  our 
'  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
i.e.  in  our  interest,  namely,  to  obtain  pardon  for 
us  (9^2),   to  represent  us   in  the  presence   of   God 
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(v. 2'*),  and  to  open  up  for  us  an  entrance  into 
heaven  itself  (10'")'  (Liinemann  in  Meyer's  Com.). 
Probably,  however,  the  military  connotation  is  not 
to  be  entirely  ignored.  Just  as  an  army  advances 
securely  under  cover  of  its  scouts  far  in  front,  so 
the  army  of  believers  moves  on  through  the  valley 
of  the  sliadow  of  death  without  fear,  knowing  that 
our  great  Forerunner  is  in  front.  He  has  en- 
countered and  conquered  death  for  us,  so  that  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  anything.  This  thought  is 
beautifully  elaborated  from  another  point  of  view 
in  Jn  14--  ^.  When  Jesus  came  back  for  a  moment 
from  the  silent  land,  it  was  not  with  an  air  of 
terror  or  defeat,  but  as  a  conqueror,  crying  '  All 
hail  ! '  (Mt  28").  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
Beyond  whitlier  Jesus  has  gone  before  us  '  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  us.'  E.  Griffith- JoNES. 

MESSIAH  is  the  English  word  based  on  the 
Greek  representation  of  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  The  Gr.  reproduction  assumes  the  varied 
forms  MecTitts,  Meo-ctas,  and  Meo-fias,  corresponding 
to  the  Hebrew  n'c'n  and  the  Aramaic  nn-wi^.  The 
Heb.  is  the  normal  kntil  form,  meaning  '  anointed,' 
which  is  tr.  into  Greek  in  the  term  which  has  be- 
come so  familiar,  xP'""^*^',  the  aqnoinen  of  our  Lord. 
The  Heb.  D'TO  was  a  term  applied  pre-eminently  to 
the  king,  who  was  designated  to  office  by  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing  (1  8  9'"  W,  2  K  9--  ^-  *).  Priests 
were  consecrated  to  office  in  like  manner  (Lv  8'^, 
cf.  43- 1«). 

i.  Anointing  of  kings.— The  custom  of  anoint- 
ing the  king,  from  which  his  designation  as  '  mes- 
siah  '  arose,  is  connecteil  with  magical  usages  of 
hoary  antiquity,  based  on  the  conception  that  the 
smearing  or  pouring  of  the  unguent  on  the  body 
endows  the  human  subject  with  certain  qualities. 
Thus  the  Arabs  of  Eastern  Africa  believe  that  an 
unguent  of  lion's  fat  inspires  a  man  with  boldness, 
and  makes  the  wild  Ijeasts  Hee  in  terror  from  him. 
( )ther  illustrations  may  l)e  found  in  Er.azer's  Golden 
Bough -,  ii.  364  ff.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  inscriptions 
show  that  this  custom  of  anointing  the  king  with  oil 
prevailed  in  Western  Asia  at  least  as  far  back  as 
B.C.  1450.  The  passage  to  which  we  refer  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  a  certain  Kamman  -  nirdri  of 
Nuhassi  in  Northern  Syria  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  former  king 
of  Egypt  [Thothmes  iii.]  had  '  poured  oil  on  the 
iiead  '  of  Kaniman-nirari's  grandfather  and  estab- 
lished him  as  king  of  Nuhassi.*  Frazer's  great 
work  has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  super- 
natural endowments  of  a  king  who  was  regarded 
as  a  qnnsi-Ae\ty.\  That  .ancient  Israel  also  be- 
lieved that  the  royal  dignity  involved  supernatural 
Divine  powers,  and  that  the  oil  poured  upon  the 
king  conveyed  these  powers  (like  the  '  laying  on  of 
hands'),  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  The  oil,  like 
the  sprinkled  blood  in  a  covenant-rite:!:  (Ex  24^"-), 
possessed  a  magical  virtue.  § 

Like  the  priest,  the  king  was  regarded  as  a 
Divine  intermediary,  and  assumed  the  supreme 
ritual  functions  of  a  priest  in  his  own  person. 
Among  the  ancient  Semites,  especially  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  the  earthly  ruler  or  king 
was  considered  to  be  the  supreme  God's  representa- 
tive or  viceroy.  Sometimes  he  declares  himself 
the  '  son  of  the  deity '  (e.g.  in  the  opening  line  of 
Ashurbanipal's  cylinder-inscription   he  calls    him- 

*  Wiiickler,  Thontafeln  von  Tell  el  ■  Amarna  (vol.  v.  in 
Schrader's  KIB),  Letter  37  (p.  98). 

t  Golden  Bough.  -,  i.  137-1.56  ;  cf.  also  his  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship  (190,5). 

J  According  to  Westerniarck,  the  hlood  shed  possesses  a 
magical  power  of  conveying  a  curse  ('  Magic  and  Social  Re- 
lations' in  Sociological  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  160).  In  the  case  of  a 
covenant  the  curse  falls  if  the  covenant  be  not  fulfilled. 

§  Thus  shields  were  smeared  with  oil  to  render  them  or 
their  owners  immune  (2  S  l-i,  cf.  Is  215.  Saul's  shield  was  un- 
anointed,  and  so  its  owner  perished). 


self  binutu  Ashiir  u  Bclit,  'offspring  of  Ashur  and 
Beltis ' ;  cf.  the  language  of  Ps  2''),  or  '  favourite  of 
the  deity '  (cf.  the  name  of  the  Bab.  monarch 
Naram-Sin,  '  beloved  of  Sin.'  Sargon  calls  himself 
in  the  opening  of  his  Ninirtid  insc.  '  the  favourite 
of  Anu  and  Bel ').  Further  parallels  in  the  case 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  may  be  found  in  Schrader,  COT 
ii.  105  ff.  See  also  Tiele,  Bab.  -  Assyr.  Gcsrh. 
491  ti".  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (B.C.  1100)  calls  himself 
iSSakkii  (PA-TE-.si)  of  the  God  Ashur  (Prism-lnsc. 
col.  vii.  62.  63),  i.e.  Ashur's  plenipotentiary.  That 
in  this  sacred  function  priestly  office  was  involved 
may  be  readily  inferred.  Thus  Ashurbanipal  (like 
Sargon)  calls  himself  not  only  the  Saknu  or  vice- 
gerent of  Bel,  but  also  the  Sangu  or  priest  of 
Ashur.  Similarly  the  Homeric  kings  otter  sacri- 
fice on  behalf  of  the  people.  As  Robertson  Smith 
remarks  ('Priest'  in  EBr^),  the  king  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  acting  head  of  the 
State  -  religion.  So  also  in  ancient  pre  -  exilian 
Israel,  David  and  Solomon  ottered  sacrifices  (2  S 
6'"''-,-  1  K  8"^)  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of 
the  age. 

ii.  Unique  position  of  David  in  Hebrew 
THOUGHT.  — Among  the  Hebrew  anointed  kings 
or  messiahs,  David  came  in  course  of  time  to  have 
a  special  significance.  His  importance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  th.at 
followed  his  reign.  No  Israelite  or  Jew  living 
in  the  year  B.C.  730  could  have  failed  to  note  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  monarchs  of  the  seed  of  David  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  and  the  succession  of  brief 
dynasties  and  usurping  kings  who  followed  one 
another  on  the  throne  of  Samaria.  The  swiftly 
passing  series  of  short  reigns  terminated  by  vio- 
lence which  filled  the  space  of  15  years  in  Northern 
Israel  from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeliu  (which 
lasted  nearly  a  century)  to  the  accession  of  Hoshea, 
Assyria's  nominee,  to  the  dismembered  kingdom, 
deeply  impressed  the  prophet  of  Ephraim,  who 
exclaims  : — 

'  They  have  appointed  kings,  but  not  from  me  (i.e.  Jahweh)  ; 
Have  made  princes,  but  I  knew  them  not '  (Hos  8^). 

It  is  not  surprising,  amid  the  rapid  changes  of 
rulers  and  the  disasters  wrought  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, that  Hosea  should  have  prophesied  the  dis- 
cipline of  exile  for  his  faithless  countrymen,  and  as 
its  final  issue  that  they  should  return  and  seek 
Jahweh  their  God  and  'David  their  king.'*  For 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  three  centuries 
the  seed  of  David  had  survived  every  peril.  The 
'sure  mercies  of  David'  to  which  the  Jews  still 
clung,  thougli  with  feeble  hope,  in  the  dark  days 
of  exile  (Is  55^),  begJin  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  to  take 
root  in  the  national  imagination.  Though  Judah 
Avas  destined  to  sutter  terrible  chastisements,  yet  as 
a  result  of  the  disciplinary  trial  '  a  remnant  would 
return'  {i.e.  be  converted)  to  Jahweh,  and  Jeru- 
salem would  be  preserved  from  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Assyrian  foe.  The  Immanuel  prophecy,  which 
contained  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  among 
His  people,  delivered  to  the  doubting  Ahaz  and 
his  unbelieving  court  during  the  dark  days  of 
B.C.  735,  became  the  germ  of  a  great  series  of  Mes- 
sianic passages  which  are  found  in  Is  9'"''  [Eng.  ^"'], 
which  was  probably  composed  soon  after  B.C.  701, 
in  IP-",  and,  lastly,  in  321-^.  In  the  first  the  Messiah 
is  portrayed  as  a  military  conquering  hero,  '  break- 
ing in  pieces  the  oppressor's  mace '  ;  in  the  second, 
the  sounds  of  discord  cease,  and  He,  sprung  from 
Jesse's  stock,  is  the  ruler  of  justice  and  2:)eace  in 
God's  '  holy  mountain  '  of  Zion,  where  even  the 
*  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  clause  is 
not  genuine  in  Hos  35.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  the  idea 
'  had  its  roots  in  Isaiah's  time '  and  not  in  that  out  of  which 
Ezk  3423  3724f.  458.  9  and  Jer  30»  arose  (Harper,  ad  loc),  we 
should  follow  Wellhausen  in  rejecting  the  clause.  Nowack 
rejects  the  entire  verse. 
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powers  of  violence  and  injustice  are  turned  into 
submission  to  a  Divine  authority.  In  the  last  He 
is  again  the  King  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness, 
'  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the 
tempest.' 

All  these  passages,  as  well  as  Is  22-*,  are  regarded  by  Duhm 
as  Isaianic.  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne,  Hacknianii,  and  Marti 
hold  that  they  are  post-exilic,*  but  on  what  the  present  writer 
considers  to  be  insufficient  grounds.  The  subject  is  discussed 
by  Cheyne  in  his  Introd.  to  Isaiah,  pp.  44 ff.,  57 fl.,  and  173- 
176;  also  by  Hackmann,  Die  Zukunftxerwartiin/j  des  Jesaia, 
pp.  126-156,  and  by  Marti  in  his  Commentary  on  the  above  pass- 
ages ;  cf.  also  his  Gesch.  der  Isr.  Religion*,  p.  191  footn.,  255 ff. 
On  the  other  side,  see  the  Commentaries  of  Duhni  and  Dillmann- 
Kittel  (1898)  on  these  passages,  and  the  Ceiituri/  Bible,  Com.  on 
'  Isaiah '  by  the  present  writer.  Kautzsch,  in  his  elaborate  art. 
'  Religion  of  Israel '  in  Hastings'  DB  (Extra  Vol.  p.  696"),  admits 
the  reasonableness  of  the  view  here  advocated. 

After  tiie  gleams  of  hope  awakened  by  Hezekiah 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the 
glowing  anticipations  of  an  ideal  INIessianic  King 
clothed  with  Divine  powers,  to  whicli  Isaiah  in  the 
early  years  of  the  7th  cent,  gave  expression,  there 
followed  a  time  of  reaction  when  these  high  hopes 
suffered  temporary  eclipse.  Men's  hearts  became 
sick  of  waiting.  The  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  fol- 
lowetl  Ijy  the  brief  reign  of  Anion,  was  a  period  of 
religioii.s  as  well  as  political  decline.  On  the  other 
iiand,  the  reign  of  Josiah  reawakened  the  hopes  of 
the  faithful  adherents  of  Jahweh,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  INIessianic  expectation  revives  in  the 
oracles  of  .leremiah.  In  23^"*  (cf.  SO")  he  foretells 
tlie  coming  days  wiien  a  righteous  branch  or  shoot 
shall  be  raised  unto  David,  who  shall  reign  pru- 
dently and  execute  judgment  and  justice.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved  and  Israel  dwell  secure, 
and  tlie  name  by  which  he  shall  be  called  is 
'  Jahweh  is  our  righteousness  '  This  fragment 
probably  belongs  to  the  earlier  utterances  of  Jere- 
miah, and  upon  it  Zechariah  in  tlie  opening  years 
of  the  post-exilic  period  bases  his  well-known 
prophecies  (3*  6^-),  in  whicli  Joshua  and  his  com- 
rades are  addressed  as  tokens  of  the  coming  of 
Jahweh's  servant  '  the  branch  '  (3^).  In  6^'-  it  is 
made  clear  that  Zerubbabel  of  the  seed  of  David  is 
meant,  who  is  destined  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  t  With  the  passage  in  Jer  23''*  cf. 
also  30»  33'5  as  well  as  Ezk  2p2  34-3-31  3724  1,^ 
Jeremiah  less  stress  is  laid  on  the  personal  and 
material  features,  more  emphasis  placed  on  the 
ethical.  Also  it  appears  from  several  passages 
that  Jeremiah  thought  ratlier  of  a  succession  of 
rulers  of  Davidic  descent  than  of  a  single  ruler. 
But  in  determining  this  question  the  utmost 
critical  caution  is  required.  Thus  33'^--'*  is  re- 
garded by  most  critics  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah  (see,  e.g.,  Giesebreclit's  Com., 
and  Cornill  in  SBOT).  Certainly  after  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  the  personal  features  in  Messianic  pro- 
phecy became  fainter.  '  There  shall  not  be  cut  off 
from  David  one  that  sits  npon  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Israel '  (Jer  33^'),  points  to  a  succession  of 
rulers  at  a  time  when  the  hopes  of  Israel  still  clung 
to  the  'sure  mercies  of  David.'  But  this  utter- 
ance, as  we  have  already  seen,  belongs  to  a  later 
time  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  Zephaniah  and  Oba- 
diah  make  no  reference  to  the  Messianic  King. 
When  we  consider  their  historic  environment,  this 
is  not  surprising.     For  royalty  in  Judah  was  rapidly 

*  Recently  Prof.  R.  H.  Kennett  has  discussed  Is  91-7  in  JThSt 
(.\pril  1906),  and  would  assign  it  to  the  Maccabiean  period. 
The  epithets  are  referred  to  Simon  the  Maccabee. 

t  Duhm  deals  very  arbitrarily  with  these  passages.  Jer  235-8 
was  not  the  genuine  utterance  of  Jeremiah,  but  a  post-exilic 
addition.  Zee  3**  &-  are  badly  corrupted,  and  later  editors  have 
sought  to  eliminate  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  from  the  original 
oracle,  because  Zechariah's  prophecies  with  respect  to  him  were 
not  fulfilled. 

Probably  Mic  51-8,  like  Jer  235-8,  majbe  assigned  to  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  the  religious  and  political 
outlook  of  Judah  appeared  more  hopeful,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Assyria  seemed  as  probable  as  it  did  to  Isaiah  after  B.C.  701 
(Is  93-  4  [Heb.]).    We  may  assign  Nah  22-319  to  the  same  period. 


declining  in  power  and  i^restige.  Tiie  last  kings 
of  Jiidali  became  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  princes,  who  pulled  the  strings  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  or  of  the  Euphrates.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ideal  of  a  Davidic  ruler  ceased . 
to  appeal  as  powerfully  as  it  did  a  century  earlier, 
and  ultimately  gave  place  to  another.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  it  continued  to  survive  after  the  rude 
shocks  of  a  hundred  years. 

Its  survival  is  jn-obablj^  due  to  Ezekiel,  the  priest- 
prophet,  herald  of  restoration,  of  hope  and  of  re- 
constructive effort.  This  prophet  was  an  earnest 
student  of  Israel's  past,  and  read  its  records  and 
its  oracles.  The  influence  not  only  of  his  great 
elder  contemporary  Jeremiah,  but  also  of  the  ear- 
lier prophets  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  is  unmistakable. 
The  influence  of  the  flrst  and  the  last  is  clear  in 
Ezk  34-3-31  <  And  I  will  set  over  them  a  shepherd, 
and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David  ; 
.  .  .  and  I  the  Lord  wall  be  a  God  unto  them,  and 
my  servant  David  a  prince  in  their  midst.'  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jer  23^-*,  David  represents  a  suc- 
cession of  Davidic  descendants  sitting  on  his  throne. 
When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel's  ideal  scheme  of  the 
restored  Jewish  theocracy  (chs.  40-48),  we  And  that 
the  secular  prince  of  Davidic  lineage  falls  into  the 
background,  and  his  functions  are  subordinated 
to  the  ecclesiastical  routine.  The  same  fate  in 
the  early  post-exilic  period  befalls  the  somewhat 
shadowy,  if  stately,  figure  of  Zerubbabel  in  Zee 
4  and  6  (cf.  Hag  2"-),  who  was  soon  destined  to  sub- 
side into  the  background  in  the  presence  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  the  natural  and  legitimate  head  of 
the  newly  constituted  Church-nation.  In  truth, 
the  Messianic  King  rapidly  becomes  a  vanished 
ideal  of  prophecy.  In  the  closing  verses  (i-^-^u)  of 
Zephaniah  (obviously  an  addition  belonging  to  the 
late-exilic  or  early  post-exilic  period)  it  is  Jahweh 
who  is  Israel's  King  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
their  mighty  Hero  who  wards  off  the  nation's  foes 
(vv.i''5-i9). 

•  When  we  turn  to  the  Deutero-Isaiah  (40-55),  we 
find  that  an  entirely  new  ideal,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  had  displaced  the  earlier 
and  older  one  created  by  Isaiah.  In  place  of  the 
national  -  Messianic  King  we  have  the  national- 
prophetic  ideal  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jaiiweh, 
through  whose  humiliation  and  sorrow  the  sinning 
nation  shall  And  peace.  God's  anointed  king,  who 
is  not  of  Davidic  descent  at  all,  but  the  Persian, 
Cyrus,  is  the  chosen  instrument  for  accomplishing 
the  Divine  purposes  with  respect  to  His  servant 
Jacob  (44-*  451"-').  We  shall  have  to  note  how 
l)rofoundly  the  Deutero-Isaianic  portraiture  of  the 
Suflering  Servant  came  in  later  times  to  modify 
the  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  Mes.siah,  and  to  constitute 
an  entirely  new  conception  which  the  Hebrew  race 
only  partially  and  very  slowly  assimilated,  and 
whose  leaven  worked  powerfully  in  the  Messianic 
ideal  of  the  '  Son  of  Man '  in  the  consciousness  of 
Ciirist  and  His  immediate  followers. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Trito-Isainh  (56-66),  whicli 
probably  arose  in  the  years  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded tiie  advent  of  Nehemiah,  we  find  that  the 
old  ideal  of  the  Davidic  Messiah,  which  Ezekiel  and 
Haggai  attempted  with  poor  success  to  revive,  has 
altogether  disappeared.  Not  even  in  the  lyrical 
collection  (60-62)  is  the  faintest  note  to  be  heard 
of  a  Messianic  Jewish  King.  The  projihecies  of 
Malachi  are  equally  silent.  We  have  to  wait  for 
centuries — perhaps  as  late  as  the  declining  days 
of  the  Hasmonseans — before  the  Davidic  Messianic 
King  definitely  and  clearly  reappears. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Greek  period  (B.C.  300  and  later),  it  is 
neeessar\'  to  refer  briefly  to  a  series  of  OT  passages  of  a  Messianic 
or  reputed  Messianic  character.  (1)  Gn  315  (belonging  to  the 
earlier  Jahwistic  document,  Ji)  can  only  by  a  strained  interpre- 
tation be  regarded  as  Messianic  at  all.  The  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  serpent  (representing  the  power  of  evil)  are  to  be  en- 
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gSiged  in  prolonged  conflict,  in  which  both  suffer  injury.  In 
this  struggle  it  is  not  expresslj-  stated  which  side  will  triumph 
(so  Dilliuann).  (2)  Gn  4910  is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  ren- 
dering, '  as  long  as  one  conies  to  Shiloh '  (Hitzig,  Tuch),  is  doubt- 
ful in  point  of  Hebrew  usage,  and  difficult  to  sustain  historically  ; 
'until  one  comes  to  Shiloh'  seems  quite  as  difficult  to  sustain 
historically.  The  Greek  versions  attribute  to  the  phrase  A,n 
obscure  Messianic  reference,  but  interpret  nbv  as  a  late  Hebrew 
compound  form  with  a  relative,  which  can  be  accepted  only 
after  making  violent  assumptions.*  Giesebrecht  ingeniously 
proposed  to  read  in  place  of  nW  the  form  n^i'D  'his  ruler.' 
He  rightly  argues  that  to  read  n^g*  as  the  LXX  presupposes, 
immediately  followed  by  I*?!,  constitutes  a  very  awkward  and 
intolerable  combination. t  If  we  accept  this  emendation,  the 
passage  may  be  regarded  as  Messianic.  But  it  is  most  probalily 
an  insertion  moulded  on  Ezk  213"-,  for  it  stands  in  no  innnediate 
relation  to  the  verses  that  precede  or  follow.  J  (3)  2  S  7-*-i7. 
Here  vv.i»-  i"  are  the  expression,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  Nathan,  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence  to  the  House  of 
David,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sth  centurj'. 
Budde  refers  this  speech  of  Nathan  and  the  following  prayer  of 
David  to  a  later  period  than  the  other  more  primitive  sections 
of  the  historical  narrative,  and  we  may  reasonably  follow  him  in 
ascribing  this  passage  to  the  7th  cent. — not  improbably  the  same 
period  as  that  in  which  Jer  2358  and  30^  arose.§  (4)  Nu  241'? 
'  A  star  hath  marched  (?  gleamed)  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
hath  arisen  out  of  Israel,  and  hath  broken  in  pieces  the  sides 
(temples)  of  Moab,  and  hath  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Seth '  (?). 
The  text  is  here  difficult,  and  many  points  are  uncertain.  The 
entire  series  of  Balaam's  oracles  are  brought  together  by  the 
redactor  of  the  J  and  E  documents,  and  the  reference  of  the 
lyric  passage  just  cited  may  be  either  to  David  (2  S  8-)  or  to 
Omri  (cf.  insc.  of  Mesha,  lines  4-8,  and  art.  '  Omri '  in  Hastings' 
DB).\,  Its  Messianic  interpretation  by  early  Christian  writers 
(Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus),  as  well  as  by  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  re- 
ferred it  to  Bar  Cochba  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  (cf.  also  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon.),  need  not  detain  us.  (5)  Dt  1815 
'  A  prophet  shall  Jaliweh  thy  God  raise  up  unto  thee  from  thy 
midst  from  Ihj  brethren,  like  unto  me.  To  him  shall  ye 
hearken.'  This  passage  is  quoted  in  Ac  3^2  737  as  having  an 
individual  Messianic  reference.  But  the  context  (cf.  the  verses 
that  immediately  precede)  clearly  proves  that  the  reference  is 
general,  and  not  individual.  The  Israelites  are  not  to  pay  heed 
to  the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  to  God's  true  prophet,  like 
Moses,  whom  He  will  raise  up  in  Israel  from  time  to  time  (see 
Driver's  Com.  in  ICC).  (6)  Lastly,  we  have  a  series  of  Psalm 
passages.  Pss  2  (esp.  v.5ff.).  72.  89.  110  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  revived  Messianic  expectation. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  Ps  2,  like  Ps  1  (both 
without  superscription),  was  evidently  placed  by  the  redactors 
at  the  head  of  the  Psalm  collection,  and  belongs  to  a  late  period. 
Ps  2,  like  Ps  110,  originates  from  the  Maccabaean  da3-s,  when  the 
old  conception  of  the  national  deliverer  from  foreign  enemies, 
which  was  created  by  Isaiah  after  Judah's  emergence  from  a 
desperate  crisis,  once  more  revived. 

Before  we  come  to  deal  with  the  later  phases  of 
jNIessianic  expectation,  we  would  here  note  the  his- 
toric evolution  of  three  distinct  lines  of  anticijia- 
tion  respecting  the  human  agency  whereby  Israel's 
salvation  and  the  establishment  of  a  Divine  and 
righteous  rule  would  be  effected.  (1)  The  rightcovs 
Messianic  vnrrior-king  of  Davidic  descent.  (2) 
The  prophrfir  sufferer  jiortrayed  in  Is  40-55,  and 
esp.  in  52^^-53'-  —  a  conception  wiiich  may  also 
underlie  the  ob.scure  passage  Zee  12^"-  '^  (3)  Tlie 
prophetic  idenl,  based  mainly  on  Dt  18^^,  which 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  heraldic  prophet  of 
'  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  Elijah 
of  Mai  4-'f-  [Heb.  3"--^-],  or  was  identified  with  the 
Messiah  Himself  (Ac  3"'-).  Cf.  Mk  &^^-^,  Jn  l-'i 
6"  7""*,  and  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  67  f . 

iii.  Transformation  'of  the  Messianic 
IDEAL  THROUGH  APOCALYPTIC— The  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  what 
is  expressed  in  the  Bildical  phrase  the  Kingdom  of 

*  LXX  TO.  a,Toy.ilu.iMa,  xItm,  'that  which  is  reserved  for  him.' 
The  LXX  in  some  variants  has  'ioi;  xt,  'ixHr,  2  xTixurxi,  'till  there 
comes  he  to  whom  it  ('?  the  sceptre)  belongs,'  which  is  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Targ.  of  Onkelos  and  also  of  Jerusalem.  This 
most  clunisj'  and  almost  impossible  construction  is  apparently 
due  to  the  influence  of  Ezk  2132,  where,  however,  we  have  a 
subject  for  the  relative  clause,  viz.  DSy'eri. 

+  Beitrfifie  zi(r  Jesaiakrifik,  p.  29,  footnote.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  acquiescence  of  Gunkel  in  the  construction  pre- 
supposed in  the  alternative  rendering  of  the  LXX  variant  (cited 
in  the  i)revious  footnote). 

X  See  Driver  in  Expositor,  July  1885  ;  EDi,  art.  '  Shiloh ' ;  and 
Bennett's  '  Genesis '  {Century  Bible),  ad  lor.. 

§  Budde's  Com.  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  (J.  C.  B.  Mohr),  p. 
233 ;  cf.  also  his  Richfer  u.  Samuel,  pp.  244,  247. 

Ii  The  Com.  of  Dr.  Buchanan  Gray  {ICC)  should  be  consulted. 


God,  was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  struggle 
against  opposing  forces  political  and  moral,  or 
without  the  instrumentality  of  a  personal  leader, 
sometimes  an  anointed  king  of  Davidic  descent, 
through  wliom  the  victory  Avas  to  be  won  tor 
Israel.  For  throughout  we  find  that  Lsrael,  or  a 
purified  remnant,  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
movement  towards  righteousness,  and  becomes 
more  or  less  identified  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
closest  connexion  subsisted  between  the  national 
Messiah  and  that  future  state  of  blessedness,  a 
restored  theocracy,  which  became  the  steadfast 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  race  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Solomon's  temple  in  B.C.  587.  At  first  it 
was  believed  that  the  desired  consummation  would 
not  long  be  delayed.  The  existing  generation  and 
the  earthly  scene  in  which  the  prophet  lived  wouKl 
behold  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  advent 
of  the  salvation  foretold.  But  ever  since  the 
days  of  Amos,  and  still  more  after  the  discipline 
of  the  Exile,  the  horizons  of  time  and  space  ex- 
panded. 

1.  After  the  Exile  and  the  return  of  the  Golah 
(exiled  Jews),  the  advent  of  the  fulfilled  hopes  of 
a  Divine  kingdom  of  righteousness  was  still  de- 
layed, and  the  Messianic  age  seemed  as  far  off  as 
ever,  even  after  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  worked 
at  their  task  of  reform.  As  time  went  on,  the 
disajjpointed  expectations  of  post-exilic  Judaism 
bred  among  the  spiritual  leaders  a  spirit  of  hope- 
lessness as  to  the  political  outlook,  and  this  is 
echoed  in  their  religious  hymns :  '  Does  Jahweh 
cast  off  in  abhorrence  for  ever  ;  will  he  no  more  be 
gracious  ?  Is  there  an  end  to  his  kindness  for  ever- 
more' (Ps  Ti^-^  [Heb.])  ;  cf.  Pss  22.  37,  etc.  Trust 
in  Jahweh  still  survived,  and  His  faithful  followers 
clung  to  the  T6rah  (Ps  19«-i-  [Heb.]  and  1X9 passim), 
but  Messianic  expectation  languisiied.  The  out- 
look of  tlie  present  time  was  hojjeless.  But  amid 
the  enlarged  horizons  of  time  as  well  as  space  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  thoughts  of  some  of 
the  most  spiritual  minds  in  Judaism  were  directed 
to  the  transcendental  and  ultimate.  In  that  world 
God  would  finally  vindicate  Himself  and  His  ways 
to  the  expectant  faith  of  Israel.  A  distinction  be- 
gan to  be  established  between  the  present  and  the 
future  age  or  jeon.  The  former  is  corrupt,  and 
hopelessly  delivered  over  to  Satan  and  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Victory  will  come  in  the  latter.  As 
we  approach  the  time  of  Christ,  the  distinction 
between  the  present  age  (n?ri  o^ij-'  or  aiCcv  o^tos)  and 
the  age  to  come  (Nan  dViv  or  aiC^v  /xeWiov)  becomes 
sharply  contrasted,  and  the  transcendental  feat- 
ures and  colouring  which  invest  the  latter,  and  the 
final  conflict  with  the  heathen  or  demonic  powers 
(Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezk  38.  39,  attributed  by  some 
recent  critics  to  a  later  hand  than  Ezekiel)  charac- 
terize the  new  and  later  phase  of  Messianic  ex- 
pectation. This  final  agony  or  conflict,  called  in 
later  times  the  '  Messianic  sufferings  or  pangs ' 
(n'Ersn  ''??n),  which  was  to  usher  in  the  new  age, 
was  no  longer  confined  to  earth.  It  was  universal 
and  cosmic.  These  apocalyptic  features  (which 
first  meet  us  clearlj^  in  that  latest  addendum  to 
the  Isaianic  oracles.  Is  24-27)  now  impress  them- 
.selves  on  Messianic  expectation,  though  by  no 
means  always;  cf.  Mk  IS^'^^,  Jn  16i'-^»--2. 

2.  Another  feature  of  equal  importance,  which 
begins  to  emerge  in  apocalyptic  literature,  left  its 
impress  on  Mes.sianic  expectation,  viz.  the  belief 
in  the  resui'rection  of  the  dead.  The  first  clear 
intimations  of  this  faith  are  to  be  found  in  Is  26'^, 
Dn  12'-.  In  the  older  apocrj^pha  (Sirach,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  Mac.)  it  is  absent.  In  the  later  (2  Mac 
79. 14. 23. 29. 36  1243. 44)  j^  ig  obvlously  prescut.  In  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  it  takes  the  form  of  a  happy 
life  after  death  for  the  just  (3^-9  4^  S'"  G^o).*     It  is 

*  Schiirer,  GJFS  ii.  508. 
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hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how  profoundly 
this  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
(the  most  primitive  form  of  the  doctrine  limited 
the  resurrection  to  them)  moulded  the  Christology 
of  St.  Paul.  For  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  the  Second 
Adam,  endowed  with  the  wv€v/j.a  ^(jjottolovv  (1  Co 
lo''^),  in  whom  all  His  faithful  followers  are  made 
alive  (v. 2'-) ;  cf.  Ro  6^''^.  See  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschato- 
logie,  pp.  237-248. 

3.  The  prc-mundane  exisfence  of  the  Messiah 
was  another  mode  of  the  larger  transcendental 
mould  of  thought  which  apocalyptic  reveals.  Be- 
lief in  the  ante-natal  existence  of  the  Messiah  was 
only  jmrt  of  a  general  tendency  of  Jewish  specula- 
tion. The  new  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  Para- 
dise existed  before  the  creation  of  tlie  world 
(Apoc.  Bar  4=*  59^  Assumpt.  Mosis  !"•  >').  The 
]\Iidra.sh  on  I'r  &  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  Messiah  among  the  seven 
things  created  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  viz. 
the  Throne  of  Glory,  ]\Iessiah  the  King,  the  Torah, 
itleal  Israel,  Repentance,  and  Gehenna.*  The 
pre-mundane  existence  of  the  ^Messiah  is  also 
certified  in  the  Targ.  on  Is  9'^  and  Mic  5'-.  In  these 
metaphysical  conceptions,  stimulated,  as  we  may 
with  considerable  probability  believe,  through  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas  which  passed 
in  the  great  stream  of  Hellenic  influence  over  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  we  clearly  discern  what  Charles 
aptly  calls  a  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion. t  By 
this  doctrine  of  j)re-munilane  existence  the  things 
of  God  were  lifted  above  the  universal  lot  of  change 
and  decay,  and  brought  into  the  realm  of  adaman- 
tine permanence.  As  Baldensperger  acutely  re- 
marks, it  became,  in  the  minds  of  reflective  and 
pious  Jews,  a  guarantee  against  loss.J  We  need 
not  labour  to  set  forth  how  profoundly  it  aft'ects 
NT  thought,  especially  Pauline  and  Johannine 
(2  Co  89,  Ph  T ;  cf.  2  Co  4^  Col  P,  He  P  2}\ 
Jn  li-»). 

i.  Messianic  titles. — (a)  Among  the  most  sig- 
nihcant  for  students  of  the  NT  is  that  of  '  Re- 
storer,' which  is  probably  involved  in  the  epithet 
Taeh,  which  occurs  in  the  apocalypse  of  the 
Samaritan  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In 
the  day  of  Ta'eh  it  was  believed  that  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Temple  would  reappear  which  had 
been  concealed  on  Mount  Gerizim,§  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  same  idea  of  Restorer  under- 
lies the  epithet  Taxo  (Greek  rdfo;)')  in  Assumpt. 
Mosis  9'.  In  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Christ 
we  frequently  meet  with  this  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (Test.  Levi,  18),  which  may  have 
originated  about  a  centuiy  before  Christ's  birth, 
the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  coming  restorer  of 
the  Paradise  lost  by  Adam's  transgression.  In 
Ac  3^'  the  Kaipoi  dTroKaTaaTd<Tei>}s  clearly  reflect  this 
tradition.  This  function  of  '  restorer '  was  evi- 
dently ascribed  to  the  Messiah  and  not  to  God's 
messenger  Elias,  referred  to  in  Mai  3^-  -^'-  [Heb.]. 

(b)  Other  significant  ejjithets,  as  'Son  of  a 
woman,'  pi'ob.  in  allusion  to  Is  7''*,  appear,  if  the 
text  be  sound,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Similitudes) 
62'  6929  II  This  is  of  interest  when  we  compare  the 
Pauline  '  son  of  a  woman '  (Gal  4*).     On  the  other 

*  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  175. 

t  Book  of  Enoch,  Introd.  p.  23,  in  his  description  of  Apoca- 
lyptic generally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  ha^'e  a  trace  of  it 
in  that  profoundly  speculative  Psalm,  139  (note  vv.l5lt>).  With 
reference  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  (not  His  name 
only,  as  Volz  seems  to  assume  in  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  217),  see 
Enoch  482-6,  and  cf.  Charles'  notes  (and  627).  '  Name '  here 
connotes  existence  as  in  the  Babyl.  Creation  tablet  (lines  1,  2). 
On  the  other  side,  as  against  the  Jewish  belief  in  Messianic 
pre-existence,  see  Dalnian,  Worle  Jesu,  p.  245. 

X  Selbstbeicusstsein  Jesu  -,  p.  89 ;  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie, 
p.  218. 

§  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums^,  pp.  258,  267,  274. 

II  Here,  however,  it  should  be  noted,  in  both  passages  Charles 
adopts  the  reading  '  Son  of  Man.' 


hand,  the  designation  'horned,'  or  'two-horned' 
{B'l'cshith  Rabbd,  99),  based  .apparently  on  Dt  33'^, 
belongs  to  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  1st 
cent,  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  Far  more 
significant  is  the  title  which  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz.  : 

('■)  'Son  of  Man.' — The  employment  of  this 
phrase  as  a  Messianic  title  dates  from  the  Macca- 
ba?an  period,  and  in  this  speciflc  sense  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  in  Dn  7^^.  Its  earlier  occurrence 
in  the  OT  requires  no  exposition  here.  At  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written,  Jewish 
apocalyptic  was  directed  to  the  concejition  of  a  great 
final  Divine  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
age,  whereby  the  coming  age  W'as  to  be  ushered 
in.  We  no  longer  see  the  figure  of  a  Messianic 
King  of  Davidic  descent.  His  place  is  taken  by  a 
mysterious  symbolic  portraiture  which,  as  Volz 
correctly  argues,*  is  not  angelic.  It  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  four  animal  symbolical  shapes 
previously  de.scribed,  and  especially  with  the  last 
beast  with  the  ten  horns,  '  dre.adful  and  exceedingly 
strong,'  which  had  '  great  iron  teeth  that  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces.'  In  sharp  distinction  from 
these  monstrous  and  bestial  world-powers  which 
are  finally  to  be  destroyed,  we  have  a  mysterious 
figure  in  human  shape. t  In  v.-'  its  significance  is 
explained.  It  represents  'the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  iSIost  High.'  As  H.  J.  Holtzmann  correctly 
observes,  it  is  intended  to  express  '  a  world-empire 
which  is  human  and  not  brutal,  which  is  ethiciil 
and  noble  and  not  immoral,  which  is  like  man, 
stamped  with  the  likeness  of  God '  (Gn  1-*^).  That 
this  human  and  humane  world-empire  was  to  be 
Jewish  and  not  Gentile,  is  obvious  to  the  reader  of 
Daniel's  apocalypse. 

The  '  Son  of  Man '  has  a  yet  more  definite  and 
distinguished  role  in  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  (chs.  37-71),  written  probably  after  B.C. 
100.  Here  He  is  oljviously  a  supernatural  person- 
ality and  not  a  symbolic  figure,  or  indefinitely 
expressed  as  'like  a  son  of  man.'  The  Son  of 
Man  is  not  mere  man.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
ch.  39,  where  a  cloud  and  whirlwind  carry  Enoch 
away  and  set  him  down  at  the  end  of  the  heavens. 
There  he  sees  the  mansions  of  the  holy,  and  .among 
these  latter  '  the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  .and 
faith,'  which  is  .another  name  for  tlie  '  Son  of  ISI.an  ' 
(v.").  Moreover,  He  sits  on  God's  throne  (5P), 
which  is  also  His  own  throne  (69-''-  -'■'),  possesses 
imiversal  dominion  (62*'),  and  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted to  Him  (69"").  Various  alternative  titles 
are  given  to  Him,  viz.  '  the  Righteous  One '  (38--  ^ 
53«),  and  '  the  Elect  One '  (39«  40;'  Ab^^-).  We  note 
me.anwhile  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  also  Judge. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  while  the  term  in 
Daniel  is  symbolical  of  the  human  rule  of  God's 
people  Israel,  in  Enoch  it  is  the  designation  of  a 
supernatural  personality,  Avho  holds  universal  em- 
pire and  wields  the  office  of  Judge. 

When  we  pass  from  this  apocalyptic  use  of  the 
title  'Son  of  Man'  to  its  emiJoyment  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels,  Ave  observe  a  great  change.  It  was 
without  question  Christ's  f.avourite  designation  of 
Himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Syno])tics 
the  term  relatively  occurs  twice  as  often  as  it  does 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  occurs  30  times  in 
Matthew,  14  times  in  Mark,  and  25  times  in  Luke. 
In  John  it  is  found  only  12  times. 

Christ's  employment  of  the  term  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Consequently  we  are  in  danger,  as  Bous- 
set points  out,  of  giving  a  one-sided  interpretation 
to  the  expression,  either  by  taking  it  predominantly 
in  the  eschatological  sense  of  Daniel  or  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  or  as  signifying  ideal  typical  man  (as 

*  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  10  f . 

t  On  the  element  of  mystery  attaching  to  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position 3  (in  m^  nj?),  see  Volz,  ib. 
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Schleiermaclier  assumes).*  Probably  Charles  is  on 
the  right  path  Avhen  he  interprets  the  Synoptic 
use  of  the  phrase  as  involving  a  combination  of 
two  contrasted  ideas  —  the  transcendent  conception 
of  apocalyptic  and  the  Deutero-Isaianic  ideal  of 
Jahweh's  Suffering  Servant. t  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  the  latter  was  the  prevailing  conception 
in  Christ's  personal  consciousness  rather  than  the 
former  or  eschatological  use  of  the  phrase  ;  while 
the  former  was  the  interpretation  of  the  title  whicli 
dominated  the  thouglit  of  the  Synoptic  writers,  and 
came  to  be  impressed  on  the  utterances  of  Jesus. 
This  view  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that 

in   Aramaic  the  term  'Son   of  Man'   ([-•-J   r^) 

means  simj^ly  'man.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus  could  have  employed 
so  colourless  and  vague  a  designation  of  Himself  ; 
and  Bousset  is  probably  right  in  his  contention, 
as  against  Wellhausen,  that  such  a  term,  emjiloyed 
in  Aramaic,  could  easily  come  to  acquire  a  special 
eschatological  significance. J  In  all  probability, 
Jesus  on  certain  momentous  occasions  so  used  it. 
How  far  it  was  weighted  with  the  significance  that 
the  phrase  conveys  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  when  the 
expression  was  actually  employed  by  Jesus,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  believe 
that  in  the  personal  consciousness  of  Jesus  the 
superadded  notion  of  pi'e-mundane  existence  was 
attached  to  the  term,  though  Jn  8''^  ('  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am')  would  fairly  point  in  this 
direction.  We  certainly  Iiave  no  clear  right  to 
infer  it  from  Mk  12*'.  Moreover,  there  is  some 
weight  in  the  suggestion  which  a  few  scholars, 
including  Bousset,  have  put  forth,  that  the  term 
'  Son  of  Man '  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  in  many  cases  when  He  simply  used  the 
first  personal  pronoun. §  That  He  did,  however, 
employ  the  phrase  in  an  eschatological  sense  of 
Himself,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
lime dignity  which  it  conferred,  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question  (Mk  H**'- ; 
cf.  INlt  266-',  Lk  2269),  jje  quotes  the  well-known 
Daniel  passage  (7^*),  declaring  that  men  would  see 
Him,  the  Son  of  Man,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power  (i.e.  of  God),  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  This  utterance  is  certified  by  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  ;  and  all  three  agree  in  giving  it 
a  decisive  influence  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  This  testimony,  however,  carries 
us  one  step  further.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
sociate in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  the  assump- 
tion of  this  high  escliatological  dignity  without 
including  in  it  the  judicial  function.  The  Oriental 
king  was  also  judge.  As  King  or  Messiah,  Jesus 
had,  with  full  consent  from  Himself,  been  already 
acclaimed  (Mk  IF'"),  and,  with  the  title  of  'King 
of  the  Jews'  placed  on  the  cross  by  the  Roman 
governor.  He  was  crucified  (Mk  15'-^ ;  cf.  vv.^--  "*•  '*-). 
Moreover,  His  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  im- 
pending judgment.  '  Just  as  He  could  not  dispense 
with  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  and  the  judgment, 
if  He  wished  to  make  Himself  intelligible  to  His 
countrymen,  so  He  could  not  dispense  with  the 
Messianic  idea  if  He  wished  to  be  intelligible  to 

*  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatze  ziim,  Judentkum,  p.  112  f. 

t  Book  of  Enoch,  Appendix  B,  p.  315  if.  ;  cf.  also  Bartlet, 
Expositor,  Dec.  1892. 

X  Religion  des  Jxidentums",  p.  305,  footnote. 

§  Bousset's  Jesus  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  188.  Bousset  thinks  that  it 
was  not  till  the  closing  months  of  His  ministry  that  this  title 
was  assumed  ;  '  in  face  of  the  threatening  doom  of  final  failure 
.  .  .  only  briefly  and  sparingly  did  He  adopt  the  name '  (p.  192 f.). 
Some  colour  is  given  to  this  \ie\v,  that  the  Synoptic  writers 
have  frequently  supplied  the  phrase  in  Christ's  discourses,  by 
comparing  'ivixiM  itioi  in  Mt  5'"  with  the  parallel  'ivixa.  ro'C  uio'C  tou 
ccvllpuTou  in  Lk  622.  But  in  the  extremely  severe  limitation  im- 
posed by  Bousset  on  Christ's  employment  of  the  term  we  are 
unable  to  concur. 


Himself  (Bousset).*  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary corollary.  In  the  designation  '  Son  of  Man ' 
applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself  in  an  eschatological 
sense,  there  was  involved  the  other  conception  which 
meets  us  in  the  Siimlitades  of  the  Book  of  Enoch, 
that  of  universal  judge. t 

But  the  eschatological  side  is  not  the  only,  nor 
is  it  the  most  important,  aspect  of  the  conception 
of  '  Son  of  Man '  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  the  Syn- 
optic writers.  Far  greater,  viewed  from  the  ethical 
standpoint,  was  the  human  aspect  of  the  lowly 
Sufl'ering  Servant  suggested  by  the  Deutero- Isaiah. 
This  certainly  could  never  have  been  invented  by 
the  Synoptic  writers.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christ's  thought  respecting  Himself.  It  is  never- 
theless remarkable  that  the  locus  clnssicus  of  the 
NT  writers  who  reflected  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Messiah's  crucifixion,  viz.  Is  53,  was  never,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  Synoptic  writers,  quoted 
by  Jesus  Himself,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Lk  22^'.  That  this  prophecy,  however,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind,  seems  fairly  clear  from  Mk  10'** 
128-1" .  cf_  Jn  1312-17  and  Lk  2425-  •^^.  Accordingly, 
the  title  '  Son  of  Man '  had  a  twofold  significance. 
It  is  employed  when  Christ's  claims  to  power  and 
authority  are  asserted,  both  now  and  in  His  future 
Kingdom  and  glory.  The  '  Son  of  Man '  has  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Mk  2i°).  He  is  Lord  over  the  Sab- 
bath (Mt  12^).  He  will  appear  clothed  in  power  at 
the  last  day  (Mk  14'^'-').  But  the  title  is  also  used 
in  immediate  connexion  with  His  human  nature, 
lowliness,  poverty,  sufl'ering,  and  death.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking '  (Mt  11'",  Lk  7=*^) ; 
'  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ' 
(Mt  8-",  Lk  9*8);  'is  betrayed'  (Mk  14'-i) ;  'came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister '  (Mk  10^*) ; 
suflers  and  is  condemned  (Mk  8^*).  The  paradox 
of  this  twofold  antithetic  significance  is  solved  by 
the  positive  truth  which  underlies  it.  The  peculiar 
and  special  function  of  dignity  and  privilege  which 
belongs  to  the  '  Son  of  Man '  rests  on  an  ethical 
basis.  He  that  has  come  to  serve,  sutt'er,  and  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  will  pass  through  agony 
and  death  to  His  place  of  exaltation  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (cf.  Ac  3'**  83-  17^  2&-%  Upon  this  basis 
St.  Paul  and  his  successors  have  built.  We  also 
are  to  sutt'er  with  Him,  that  we  may  share  in  His 
glory  (Ro  8''^).  The  Kenotic  doctrine  of  Ph  2«-''  is 
reared  on  this  foundation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
respecting  Himself  as  'Son  of  Man,'  whereby  we 
learn  that  He  was  '  made  perfect  through  suff'erings,' 
and  became  '  the  leader  of  our  salvation '  (He  2**-  "). 

[d]  '  Son  of  God '  is  a  designation  frequently 
applied  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  applied 
by  Jesus  to  Himself  as  the  expression  of  His  vivid 
consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  His  life,  and  the 
intimate  bond  that  united  Him  to  the  Fatlier  (Mt 
11"-').  In  His  native  Aramaic,  AhbA  was  the  mode 
of  address  in  prayer  that  came  most  naturally  to 
His  lips,  and  became  a  tradition  in  the  worship  of 
the  early  Christian  Church  (Ro  81*).  Tiiat  the  re- 
lation claimed  by  Jesus  was  a  special  one,  is  indi- 
cated by  His  use  of  the  expression  'my  Father' 
in  Mt  1P7  18=5*  20'-^  whereas  in  Mt  B^^  10-"  God  is 
spoken  of  to  the  audience  before  Jesus  as  '  your 
Father.'  More  significant  still  is  the  designation 
of  Himself  as  'beloved  Son'  in  the  parable  of  the 
Vineyard  let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Mk  12**),  and 
also  by  the  voice  which  spoke  to  Him  from  heaven 
at  His  baptism  (Mt  3i«- ",  Mk  l^- ",  Lk  3'-i- --). 
Upon  this  unquestionable  basis  of  language  em- 
ployed by  Jesus  respecting  Himself,  the  frequent 
application   of  this  designation  '  Son   of   God '  to 

*  Jes-us,  p.  178.  Bousset,  however,  refuses  to  include  in 
Christ's  conception  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man'  the  idea  of  His 
own  judgeship  (p.  194). 

t  Cf.  Mk  13-6-  -'7,  Mt  2531-32,  2  Co  5io.  See  also  Friedlander, 
Die  religiosen  Bewegungen  innerhalb  des  Judenturns  im  Zeit- 
alter  Jesu,  p.  325. 
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Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  same 
phrase  with  the  epithet  ixovoyev-qs  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  was  obviously  founded.  In  the  memor- 
able scene  at  Coesai'ea  Philippi,  when  Jesus  ques- 
tioned His  disciples  as  to  their  belief  respecting 
Himself,  Peter,  according  to  the  INIatthew  tradi- 
tion, replied,  '  Thou  art  the  Mcssiuh,  the  Son  of 
the  living  GocV  (Mt  16'^).  This  would  seem  to 
imi)ly  that  the  expression  '  Son  of  God '  was  a 
^lessianic  title.  But  in  this  connexion  two  things 
should  be  noted  :  (1)  ]\Ik  8^^  gives  Peter's  reply  in 
the  briefer  form  '  Thou  art  the  Messiah.'  (2)  There 
is  scarcely  any  evidence  in  later  Jewish  literature 
to  indicate  that  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God  '  was  used 
as  a  Messianic  title.*  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  Ps  2^  '  Jahweli  liatli  said  unto 
me,  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  I  have  begotten 
thee,'  and  the  old  Semitic  conceptions  of  divinity 
which  attached  to  kingship,  reflected  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (see  above,  p.  171).  Probably  the  stern 
monotheism  of  later  post-exilic  Judaism  tended  to 
suppress  language  which  seemed  to  attribute  Div- 
inity to  an  earthly  human  personality. 

(e)  '  Son  of  David '  is  tiie  most  characteristic, 
as  it  is  the  most  traditional  and  historic,  designa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  INIessiah.  It  expresses  the 
most  representative  type  of  ^Messianic  expectation, 
if  we  understand  by  that  term  an  anointed  Jewish 
king  who  was  to  be  the  national  deliverer.  This 
conception,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  its  roots 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  and  revived  in 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  even  survived 
in  attenuated  form  to  the  early  days  of  post-exilic 
Judaism.  But  in  later  Jewish  literature  belonging 
to  the  Greek  period  we  notice  a  remarkable  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  a  Messianic  king  of  Davidic 
descent  who  at  the  end  of  the  ages  will  erect  his 
throne.  That  the  expectation  still  survived,  and 
at  times  found  expression,  especially  as  we  ap- 
proach tiie  jieriod  of  the  Maccabcean  struggle,  seems 
fairly  clear  from  such  Psalms  as  2.  72.  110.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  no  reference  to  a  Messianic 
deliverer  of  the  seed  of  David  in  Joel,  Is  24-27, 
Sirach,  Daniel,  Enoch  (chs.  1-36,  the  Vision  of 
Weeks  and  tlie  hortatory  discourses).  Book  of 
Jubilees,  Assumpt.  jNIosis,  Sib.  Or.  3^"'^'.  The  figure 
of  the  Messiah  is  absent  also  from  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Barucli.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  find  mention  of  the  Messiah,  or  allusion 
to  Him,  in  the  visions  of  animals  in  Enoch  (chs. 
85-90),  in  Sib.  Or.  3,  in  Philo  (de  Prcem.  ct  Pan.  16), 
and  also  in  Apoc.  Bar  29^  30'  and  2  Es  7-**- ;  but  the 
figure  holds  a  secondary  position,  and  is  far  more 
shadow  than  substance. 

Bousset,  in  reviewing  this  literature  Osoth  pre-Christian  and 
extending  to  a.d.  100),  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  of  this 
absence  of  Messianic  expectation.!  The  causes  are  twofold. 
First  comes  the  patent  fact  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  a  previous  page.  The  Jew  had  entered  into  a  "larger 
world,  and  his  eschatology  was  therefore  framed  on  these  larger 
dimensions  of  time  and  space  in  which  the  final  catastrophe 
was  to  be  vast  and  world-wide.  The  world  of  the  Jew  was  no 
longer  Palestinian  or  even  Western-Asiatic.  It  was  the  world 
ruled  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  yet  greater  world 
ruled  by  the  C:esars.  Moreover,  Greek  culture  had  begun  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  mind  of  Judaism.  To  the  cultured  Jew 
the  figure  of  a  Uavidic-Messianic  king  seemed  incongruous  and 
provincial  amid  these  larger  political  and  intellectual  horizons. 
Secondly,  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  Maccabaean  rulers  left 
large  circles  of  pious  Jews  well  content.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  rule  of  Jonathan,  and  during  the  days  of  Simon  and  Hyrcanus, 


*  The  passages  where  the  term  '  Son '  occurs  in  2  Esdras 
(728  1332. 37.  52  149)  as  well  as  in  Enoch  (1052)  are  all  extremely 
doubtful.  The  Aramaic  original  is  lost ;  and  it  is  held  by  many 
scholars,  including  Drummond,  Spitta  {Zxir  Gesch.  und  Lit. 
des  Urchiistentuins,  ii.  9),  as  well  as  Charles,  that  Christian 
hands  have  worked  over  these  texts  and  have  inserted  the 
expression  'Son.'  See  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  p.  213,  who 
regards  Drummond's  conjecture  as  probable,  that  the  phrase 
'  Son '  of  God  may  sometimes  have  arisen  from  the  Gr.  rendering 
T«';>  for  'servant'  (ig-).  See  also  N.  Schmidt's  art.  'Son  of 
God '  in  EBi,  col.  4694. 

t  Religion  des  Judentums'i  iin  neutest.  Zeitalter,  p.  255  f. 


the  Jew  might  well  have  believed  in  the  advent  of  a  Messianic 
age.  Now,  the  Maccabees  were  of  priestly  descent,  and  came, 
therefore,  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  seed  of  David  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  faded  for  awhile 
into  comparative  insignificance  ;  of.  Charles'  note  on  Enoch  9037. 

But  the  old  hopes  bound  up  with  the  Messiah- 
king  of  David's  line  were  by  no  means  extinct, 
though  they  appeared  sometimes  to  be  dormant. 
There  were  Palestinian  Jews  as  well  as  Jews  of  the 
Diaspora,  and  there  were  uncultured  Jews  both  in 
the  countryside  and  in  the  towns,  influenced  by 
old  traditions  antl  the  expectations  still  kept  alive 
by  the  LaAv  and  the  Prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, as  well  as  the  literary  Jews  who  pored 
over  the  Book  of  Wisdom  or  consoled  themselves 
with  the  Visions  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  amid  their 
blighted  political  hopes.  Moreover,  the  spell  of  the 
Hasmonnean  line  of  princes  did  not  last  for  ever. 
The  1st  century  B.C.  witnessed  a  great  change  as 
compared  with  the  second.  Life  was  no  longer  under 
Aristobulus  I.  and  Alexander  Janna^us  what  it 
was  in  the  great  days  of  Judas,  Simon,  and  John 
Hyrcanus.  The  Hasmoniean  princes  were  regarded 
as  usurpers,  and  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
race  began  to  turn  once  more  to  the  seed  of  David. 
The  ordinary  uncultured  Jew  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  apocalyptic  dreams  of  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  and  probably  there  were  many  culti- 
vated Jews  who  had  little  taste  for  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  These  would  read  with  far  greater  satis- 
faction the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  especially  Ps  11^^-, 
with  its  references  to  the  familiar  words  of  Prophecy 
and  Psalm  :— 

'  Thou,  Lord,  didst  choose  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  didst 
swear  unto  him  concerning  his  seed  for  ever,  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  fail  before  thee  [2  S  713-16,  Ps  89-t-  5].  Then,  through 
our  sins,  sinners*  arose  against  us,  attacked  us,  and  thrust  us 
out.  Those  to  whom  thou  didst  make  no  promise  took  away 
with  violence  (our  honour  t).  .  .  .  They  laid  waste  the  throne  of 
David  with  insolent  shouting.  But  thou,  O  God,  wilt  cast  them 
down  and  remove  their  seed  from  the  earth,  when  one  that  is  a 
foreigner  J  to  our  race  arises  against  them.  According  to  their 
sins  wilt  thou  recompense  them,  O  God  .  .  .  (v.23).  Behold,  O 
Lord,  and  raise  up  for  them  their  king,  the  son  of  David,  at 
the  time  which  thou,  O  God,  knowest,  that  he  may  reign  over 
Israel  thy  servant ;  and  gird  him  with  strength  that  he  may 
break  in  pieces  unjust  rulers.  Purge  Jerusalem  with  wisdom 
and  righteousness  from  the  heathen  that  trample  her  down 
with  destruction.  May  he  thrust  out  the  sinners  from  the 
inheritance,  utterlj-  destroy  the  pride  of  the  sinners,  and  as 
potters'  vessels  with  an  iron  rod  break  in  pieces  all  their  sub- 
stance '  [Ps  29]. 

The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  not  inaptly  called  by 
Ryle  and  James  '  the  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,' 
clearly  reveals  by  its  contents  that  it  belongs  to 
the  period  B.C.  70-40.  Its  chief  interest  for  us 
consists  in  the  strong  indications  which  it  gives  of 
tiie  reviving  jNIessianic  hopes  of  Israel  at  this  time 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  Palestine  was  ready  to 
respond  to  any  bold  or  able  adventurer  like  Judas, 
Theudas,  or  Bar  Cochba,  the  last  of  whom  was 
supported  even  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Akiba. 
The  Sj'noptic  Gospels  furnish  clear  evidence  tiiat 
the  national  expectations  which  were  directed  to  a 
Davidic  Messiah  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.  B.C. 
still  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  The  very  form 
of  the  Matthew  and  Luke  traditions  respecting  our 
Lord's  birth  exhibits  an  endeavour  to  conform  to  the 
prevalent  expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
of  Davidic  descent.  (1)  The  divergent  pedigrees 
in  the  two  Gosjjels  trace  the  genealogy  of  Joseph, 
the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  from  David.  (2)  Both 
lay  stress  on  Bethlehem  as  Christ's  birthplace,  in 
conformity  with  the  oracle  in  Mic  5^. 

Quite  apart  from  the  form  of  the  Gospel  narra- 

*  A  reference  to  the  Hasmonsean  princes  who  usurped  the 
high  priesthood  (so  Ryle  and  James). 

t  The  Greek  a.$uXotTo  has  no  object,  and  these  words  may 
probably  be  supplied. 

\  Pompey  is  undoubtedly  meant.  See  the  interesting  and  full 
discussion  in  Ryle  and  James'  Com.  on  the  Psalms  of  Solomon, 
Introd.  p.  xlii  ff. 
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tives  and  the  predisposition  of  the  writers,  tlie 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  furnish  conchisive  evidence 
of  tliis  strong  current  of  Messianic  expectation.* 
We  know  that  on  repeated  occasions,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  His  career,  He  was  acclaimed 
as  Son  of  David  :  Mt  9'^^  (cf.  Mk  lU^'-  *»)  12-^  15-2, 
Mk  IP"  (Mt  21»i5).  A  survey  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  in 
.South  Palestine  was  the  centre  of  this  national 
movement  of  Messianic  anticipation,  and  that  its 
l)ulses  become  weaker  as  we  pass  to  the  Jewish 
populations  farther  removed  from  this  centre. 

(/)  We  also  find  the  title  'comforter'  (orijp 
■tnenahein)  bestowed  on  the  Messiah  of  Davidic 
lineage.  In  Jn  14i«-"-8  15-«  16'  ira pa k\t)tos  is  for- 
ensic in  origin  =  ' advocate,'  hence  comes  to  mean 
'helper'  (see  Weiss,  ad  loc).  It  has  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  tlie  above  Messianic  title.  See 
Wiinsche,  Leiden  des  Messias,  p.  112;  Bousset, 
Eelig.  des  Jud.'''  p.  261.  We  find  a  Menahem,  son 
of  Judas  the  Galila;an,  appearing  in  Jerusalem  as 
a  messiah,  and  after  a  brief  interval  overthrown 
(Volz,  Eschat.  p.  210). 

iv.  Attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
Messiahship. — This  subject  involves  some  deli- 
cate problems  which  do  not  admit  of  easy  or 
immediate  solution.  Several  questions  present 
themselves,  and  the  answers  to  these  enable  us  to 
define  approximately  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  Messiahship.  (1)  What  was  the  popular  im- 
pression created  by  the  Personality  and  ministry  of 
Jesus?  (2)  In  what  form  did  Jesus  regard  Himself 
as  Messiah,  and  how  was  this  related  to  the  popular 
impression  or  the  current  Messianic  expectation  ? 
(3)  At  what  time  did  the  Messianic  consciousness 
possess  Jesus,  and  when  was  it  proclaimed  ? 

1.  In  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  noted  :  (a)  During  the  Galiljean 
period  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was  designated  a 
frophct ;  and  of  this  He  was  plainly  conscious 
(Mk  6^).  Yet  in  popular  estimation  He  w'as  con- 
sidered to  be  endowed  with  powers  so  remarkable 
that  some  supposed  Him  to  be  Elijah  (6'^),  the 
precursor  of  the  Messiah  (Mai  3^  4*),  or  one  of  the 
great  prophets  returned  to  life  (Mk  8-^ ;  perhaps 
Jeremiah  or  Isaiah,  cf.  2  Mac  2^  15i^'-,  2  Es  2i»). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion 
respecting  Jesus  down  to  the  close  of  His  life  (Lk 
24^"  '  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  w'ord  ').  (b)  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Jesus  passes  into  Judtea,  He 
is  confronted  by  the  powerful  current  of  Messianic 
expectation  which  looked  for  a  king  of  David's 
line  (Mk  lO^  IP-'").  Probably  an  attempt  to 
draw  Him  into  this  path  of  Messianic  claim  and 
revolt  against  Roman  imperial  authority  underlies 
the  question  as  to  tribute-money  (Mk  12^^). 

2.  As  to  the  form  of  Christ's  own  Messianic 
consciousness  and  its  relation  to  the  popular  im- 
pression and  the  South  Palestinian  expectation,  we 
note  :  (« )  That  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation 
(Mt  4^"^-,  Lk  4^*^-)  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
early  in  His  public  ministry  the  path  of  a  material 
or  worldly  Messiah  -  king  was  deliberately  re- 
nounced (cf.  Jn  6^5  18^").  (6)  At  an  early  period 
Jesus  promulgated  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  was  fully  conscious  of 
His  plenary  authority  to  declare  ithem  even  in 
opposition  to  the  sacred  Mosaic  Torah  which  He 
announced  Himself  prepared  to  fulfil  ('Ye  have 
heard  how  it  hath  been  said  .  .  .  but  /  say  unto 
you').  Yet  though  the  expression  'kingdom  of 
God  (or  heaven) '  is  often  on  His  lips,  He  does 
not  name  Himself  as  '  king.'  (c)  He  was  evidently 
conscious  of  a  higher  vocation  and  dignity  than 
the  designation  'prophet'  involved.  For  (i.)  He 
never  called  Himself  '  prophet,'  though  popularly 
acclaimed  as  such  ;  (ii.)  tlie  prevailing  designation 

*  Cf.  Keim,  Jesti  von  Nazara,  i.  244,  iii.  103. 
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of  Himself  which  He  adopted  was,  according  to 
tlie  Synoptics,  '  Son  of  Man,'  which,  we  have 
already  shown,  implied  a  high  escliatological  func- 
tion and  dignity  ;  (iii.)  He  also  regarded  Himself  as 
'  Son  of  God'  (cf.  Mk  P"-"),  though  He  restrained 
the  announcement  of  the  title  (Mk  3"-  ^~).  (d)  He 
was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  po])ular 
national  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  Messiah- 
ship  with  wliich  Southern  Palestine  at  this  time 
was  rife.  This  we  can  clearly  discern  in  His  warn- 
ing against  false  proiihets  and  messiahs  (Mk  1,-^, 
Mt  24''---*),  who  attempted  by  violent  revolutionary 
means  to  force  on  the  advent  of  the  '  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mt  lp2).  From  these  data  the  conclusion 
may  be  derived,  that  Jesus  from  very  early  times — 
even  as  early  as  the  date  of  His  baptism,  according 
to  the  triple  tradition  of  the  Synoptics — was  con- 
scious of  His  unique  relation  to  God  as  His  Father, 
and  of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  mission,  but  that 
He  filled  it  with  an  etiiical  as  well  as  apocalyptic 
content.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  He  hesitated 
to  declare  Himself  as  Messiah  at  the  ojiening  of 
His  public  ministry,  knowing  the  perils  of  the 
material  and  unspiritual  conceptions  with  which 
the  national  expectations  of  the  Jews  invested  the 
name.  The  true  representation  of  His  Person  and 
of  His  mission  was  to  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
title  'Son  of  Man.'  He  was  thinking  of  the 
exalted  cosmic  spiritual  dignity  which  attached  to 
this  title  when,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question.  He 
acquiesced  *  in  the  ambiguous  honour  '  King  of 
the  Jews'  (Mk  15-).  The  name  connoted  to  Him 
the  same  personal  authority  as  He  claimed  in  the 
previous  reply  to  the  high  priest  (Mk  14*'-).  So  the 
Fourth  Gospel  interprets  the  enigmatic  answer  of 
Jesus  to  Pilate  (Jn  18^8,  cf.  also  19^1). 

3.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Messi- 
anic consciousness  possessed  Jesus,  and  when  His 
Messiahsliip  was  proclaimed,  few  will  dissent  from 
IJousset's  dictum,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tradition  is  right  in  dating  Jesus'  awakening 
to  the  Messianic  consciousness  from  the  moment  of 
His  baptism,  that  is,  before  the  opening  of  His 
ministry. t  As  we  have  already  indicated,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  powerful  motives  which  dictated 
the  withholding  of  His  claims  from  immediate 
public  announcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  sig- 
nificant declaration  which  He  drew  from  Simon 
near  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  that  He  was  the  Messiiih, 
and  more  than  prophet,  marks  the  decisive  point 
after  which  His  Messianic  title  was  generally  pro- 
claimed. Though  He  still  imposed  upon  His 
followers  great  reserve  (Mk  8^"),  we  find  that 
shortly  after  this  He  is  hailed  by  the  blind  Barti- 
ma>us  (Mk  10'*^)  and  by  His  enthusiastic  followers 
(Mk  IF'")  as  'son  of  David,'— a  title  which  He 
proliably  regarded  with  mixed  feelings. 

V.  Varied  Features  ly  the  Messianic 
Expectation  current  in  the  Time  of 
Christ.— i.  That  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tional expectation  would  be  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  binder  standing  through  the 
Spirit  of  God,  was  an  obviously  fundamental  con- 
ception derived  from  the  old  Isaianic  prophecy. 
Is  9''  [Heb.6]  11-'-,  cf.  Ps  72.  These  ethical  qualities 
are  reproduced  in  varied  forms  in,  e.g.,  Ps-Sol  17, 
Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18.  In  this  last 
passage  the  Hasmontean  priest-princes  seem  to 
hover  before  the  writer's  imagination.  In  this 
portraiture  the  Messiah  is  king  and  priest  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over  him.  All  iniquity 
disappears  under  his  sway.     He  again  opens  Para- 

*  The  present  writer,  though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
differs  from  Swete's  comment  upon  the  words  a-li  Xiyu;  in 
Mk  152  (Mt  271').  For  Pilate  appears  to  have  understood  these 
words  as  an  affirmation  of  his  own  suggestion  (Mk  159) ;  so  also 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Mk  1518,  of.  v.^S).     Cf.  Lk  22''0f.  with  233. 

t  Jesii^  (Eng.  ed.),  p.  174. 
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dise,  and  the  devil  (Beliar)  is  bound  by  him.  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  quite  sure  whether  Christian 
elements  have  been  interpolated  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs.  Moreover,  in 
tlie  Sibyll.  Oracles  (3^-^-)  the  Messiah  is  called  a 
'  holy  king '  of  universal  sway.  In  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (lysti- 41.42)  ^jjg  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah 
is  emphasized,  and  expressly  referred  to  his  endow- 
ment with  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Mt  3^^-  ",  Ro  l-*). 

2.  The  element  of  mystery  and  marvel  shrouds 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  cf.  Apoc.  Bar  29* 
(text,  however,  somewhat  doubtful ;  see  Charles) 
32',  2  Es  7-«,  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18, 
Sib.  Or.  3''^-.  According  to  Targ.  Jon.  on  Mic  4*,  the 
Messiah  is  already  in  the  world,  but  is  concealed 
owing  to  the  sins  of  the  people  ;  see  Schiirer,  GJV'^ 
ii.  531  fi".     With  this  tradition  cf.  Jn  7^. 

3.  The  Messiah  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  messenger  of 
God  who  is  to  purify  Israel  (Mai  3^'*). — This  angel 
of  the  Covenant  is  identified  by  Malachi  (or  per- 
haps by  an  interpolator)  with  the  returning  Elijah 
(4^*-  [Heb.  3-^f-]).  This  passage,  we  know,  exerted 
a  far-reaching  influence  over  later  times ;  cf.  Sir 
48'»- 11  and  Mt  ITi^'i^  (Mk  Qi"-)- 

4.  The  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  are  to  be  gathered 
together  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
rebuilt. — Often  we  find  that  the  apocalyptic  features 
of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  usurp  the  place  of  the 
terrestrial  lineaments  of  the  older  forms  of  Messi- 
anic anticipation  ;  cf.  Rev  l*^-  21i'"'^-.  Here,  again, 
the  sources  of  these  traits  are  found  in  the  OT, 
i.e.  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature  :  Ezk  SQ-'"^-, 
Is  1111-16  (which  tell  of  the  gathering  of  the  Dia- 
spora from  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egyjit) ;  cf.  Is  27i^*  i* 
35«ff-,  Mic  71-,  Is  60^-3  66'^o.  In  many  cases  these 
expectations  may  be  called  by  the  general  term 
'  Messianic,'  but  are  without  the  presence  of  a 
Messiah.  God  brings  about  the  blessed  change, 
not  by  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  earthly  order, 
but  by  a  mighty  destruction  of  world-empires,  in 
which  Israel's  foes  (pre-eminently  Edom)  are  over- 
thrown without  the  instrumentality  of  any  human 
or  superhuman  intermediary.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  passage  is  Is  271*  '  In  that  day  the 
great  trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and  all  who  are 
being  lost  in  Assyria,  and  are  driven  into  Egypt, 
shall  come  and  bow  to  Jahweh  in  the  holy  mount 
in  Jerusalem.'  Similarly  in  the  earlier  Enoch  90^*-, 
Ps-Sol  11,  and  Bar  4^-5^,  and  even  in  Philo  (de 
Exsecrationibus,  §  8-9,  de  Prcem.  et  Poen.  ;  see 
Scliiirer  ^  ii.  p.  515),  where  the  ethical  traits  are  not 
forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
reflex  of  the  Deutero-Isaianic  utterances,  and  also 
of  Ezk  40-44.  47,  Sir  35i=*''^-,  To  13i5-i8  14^  Enoch 
90^.  According  to  Ps-Sol  17**,  this  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  Messiah  as  a  martial  personality  is  based 
on  the  portraiture  of  Is  9*-*  11^,  Ps  2^"",  and  this 
trait  frequently  recurs  in  the  literature  of  the  1st 
cent.  B.C.  and  later;  cf.  Sib.  Or.  3^-,  2  Es  12*i-** 
(where  the  Messiah  is  the  lion  which  is  to  destroy 
the  Roman  empire),  also  Apoc.  Bar  70^,*  and 
esp.  Ps-Sol  1722-25  j(^  ig  significant  that  this 
trait  is  absent  from  the  NT  except  in  Rev  19ii"^i, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  Judaic  rather  than 
Christian. 

6.  The  conception  of  Messiah  ben-Joseph  or  ben- 
Ephraim  belongs  to  much  later  Jewish  literature, 
and  need  not  detain  us.  See  Bousset,  Bel.  des 
Judentums",  p.  264 f. 

7.  The  ethiccd  and  universal  traits  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  and  of  Messianic  expectation  are,  how- 
ever, meagre  and  even  conspictious  by  their  absence. 
The  blight  of  materialism  or  national  exclusiveness 

*  Bracketed,  however,  by  Charles  as  an  interpolation  ;  it 
comes  in  abruptly  and  forestalls  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  in 
ch.  72. 


rests  upon  most  of  the  later  Jewish  literature  of 
Messianic  hopes.  We  scarcely  have  a  hint  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  bearer  of  a  new  and  higher  revela- 
tion of  God's  nature  or  will  to  mankind,  or  of 
His  function  as  a  redeemer  from  sin.  The  horizons 
are  the  horizons  of  the  Jew.  With  the  exception 
of  Philo  and  the  writer  of  Sib.  Or.  3,  who  were 
evidently  Hellenic  in  sympathy  and  culture,  we 
have  but  little  to  remind  us  that  the  Jew  felt  any 
interest  in  otlier  nationalities  and  their  future. 
Jewish  apocalyptic  presents  a  singularly  contracted 
world,  though  it  be  an  entire  universe.  For  that 
universe,  when  it  is  not  limited  to  Palestine,  is  to 
be  governed  by  Israel  only.  The  visions  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  suffer  from  these  painful  limita- 
tions. The  Similitudes  in  the  description  of  the 
last  struggle  with  the  heathen  restrict  the  scene 
to  the  Holy  Land  (Enoch  56).  Similarly  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  the  eschatology  is  limited  in  its 
scope  to  Palestine.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any 
hint  or  suggestion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Is  49®,  with  its  glorious  ideal  of  Israel's  mission  as 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  is  almost  wholly  forgotten. 
The  might  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  broken,  and 
world-empires  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  heathen 
nations  are  to  be  tributary  vassals  to  the  new 
Israelite  power  which  Jahweh  will  erect,  and  of 
whicli  the  restored  Jerusalem  will  be  the  centre. 
The  Gentiles  may  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  only  Israel  may  dwell  there.  See 
Bousset,  op.  cit.  pp.  268-270. 

The  features  of  the  '  Sutt'ering  Servant '  portrayed 
in  Is  53  are  almost  totally  absent  in  the  version  of 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  composed  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Maccaba?an  age  still  attected  the  Messianic 
conceptions  of  Judaism.  The  traits  of  Is  53  and 
49^  are  quite  foreign  to  the  Messianic  ideals  of 
Judaism  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  The  cross  of  Jesus 
was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  (1  Co  P*)  ;  cf. 
Volz,  op.  cit.  p.  237  ;  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und 
stei'bende  Messias,  p.  6  f.  ;  Schiirer*,  ii.  554  f. 

vi.  Jesus  the  true  spiritual  fulfilment 

OF  PROPHECY  AND  ISRAEL'S  REAL  MESSIAH.— 
The  volcanic  uprising  of  the  Jewish  race  under 
Judas  Maccabseus  and  his  brothers  against  the 
efforts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  suppress  the 
national  worship,  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  ideals.  P'or  the 
future  spiritual  progress  of  Israel  the  results  were 
permanently  injurious.  Religious  ideas  became 
warped  by  particularism,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
race  diverted  from  the  noble  universalist  con- 
ceptions of  prophecy,  especially  of  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  to  the  study  of  the  Torah,  as  Israel's 
national  heritage,  with  its  ever  growing  mass  of 
legal  requirements  and  ceremonial  punctilios. 
Piety  then  became  a  rule  of  tliumb,  and  an  elabor- 
ated endeavour  to  secure  merit  took  the  place  of 
the  old  prophetic  ideals  of  righteousness.  All 
this  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word  Pharisaism, 
Pharisaism  was  born  of  the  strong  national  move- 
ment of  which  the  heroic  episodes  of  the  Maccabaean 
struggle  were  the  outward  embodiment.  Out  of 
this  movement  emerged,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vehe- 
ment reaction  against  Hellenic  ideas  and  usages, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Torah  as  Israel's  pal- 
ladium  ;  while,  on  the  other,  there  emerged  the 
Napoleonic  legend  of  the  Jewish  race,  which 
became  the  prolific  source  of  messiahs  whose 
abortive  careers  were  quenched  in  blood,  until  the 
final  heroic  effort  of  Bar  Cochba,  hailed  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prophecy  by  Rabbi  Akiba, 
was  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  But 
the  noble  spiritual  ideals  of  Hebrew  prophecy — of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah — could  not  be 
entirely  suppressed  by  Pharisaism.  As  Fried- 
lander  in  his  recent  stimulating  work  has  pointed 
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out,*  the  liberal  movements  wliicli  prevailed  in  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  which  was  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  Hellenic  influence,  prepared  the  way, 
especially  through  the  writings  of  Philo,  for  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  writer  enables  us 
to  discern  more  clearly  how  the  highest  ethical 
ideals  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah  were  realized  in 
Jesus.  The  husk  of  nationalism,  which  clung 
to  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  left  no  place  in  its 
Messianic  conceptions  for  the  redemjition  of  the 
Gentile  world,  was  remorselessly  cast  aside  by 
Jesus  :  '  I  say  iinto  you,  that  many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness '  (Mt  S^^-  ^-).  What 
the  Messiah-prophet  of  Nazareth  declared  in  His 
oracles,  St.  Paul,  His  greatest  disciple,  fulfilled. 
For  Judaism  liad  been  diverted  by  Pharisaism  from 
its  true  prophetic  mission  marked  out  for  it  in 
the  dark  days  of  its  exile,  but  w<as  enabled  at  last, 
by  its  greatest  latter-day  Prophet,  the  Divine  '  Son 
of  Man,'  and  by  His  great  Jewish  discijjle  and 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  its  real  voca- 
tion in  spite  of  itself  ;  cf.  Is  42'»,  2  Co  3". 

Literature. — This  has  been  partially  indicated  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  The  article  on  '  Messiah '  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
in  EBi  and  PRE'^  should  be  consulted.  A  selection  only  of 
the  most  important  works  need  be  given  here  :  Drummond, 
The  Jewish  Messiah  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah'^,  i.  160-179,  ii.  434  ff.,  710-741 ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  Messiah,  1886  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
i.  pp.  60-84,  176-181,  ii.  pp.  123-339 ;  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol. 
i.  pp.  81-85,  234-304 ;  Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbeivusstsein 
Jesu  ;  Wellhausen,  /JG2  (1895),  pp.  198-204  ;  Charles,  Book  of 
En(ich(see  esp.  Introduction).  The  last  named  writer's  editions 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  his  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
the  EBi  will  also  be  found  useful.  Specially  important  is  the 
section  (§  29)  entitled  '  Die  Messianische  HofFnung '  in  Schiirer's 
GJV3  ii.  497-556;  cf.  also  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judentums 
im  neutest.  Zeitalter^,  pp.  245-308  ;  and  Paul  Volz,  Jiid.  Escha- 
tologie  von  Daniel  bis  Akiba,  pp.  213-237,  also  pp.  55-68 ; 
Dalman,  Der  leidende  und  sterbende  Messias ;  Castelli.  II  Messia 
secondo  gli  Ebrei  ;  Neubauer  and  Driver,  The  Jeivish  Inter- 
preters of  Isaiah  liii.  For  a  more  complete  list  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schiirer,  op.  cit.  p.  496  ff. 

Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 
METAPHORS.— A  metaphor  is  a  blossom  of  one 
tree  on  the  branch  of  another ;  it  is  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  lifted  to  a 
meaning  to  which  it  is  not  literally  entitled.  A 
simple  ti'ope  is  a  metaphor  condensed.  Similes 
are  metaphors  explained.  Parables  and  allegories 
are  similes  or  metaphors  elaborately  extended,  and 
do  not  come  into  the  scope  of  this  discussion  (see 
Parable).  In  this  article  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
catalogue  or  classify  the  metaphors  used  in  the 
Gospels,  or  to  distinguish  in  any  technical  way 
between  the  metaphors  and  other  closely-related 
figures  of  speech,  but  shall  use  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

Macbeth  (Might  and  Mirth  of  Literature)  restricts  the  term 
'  metaphor '  unduly  (cf.  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Arnold,  Mother 
Tongue,  1902).  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu),  notwithstanding  the 
classic  character  of  his  general  treatment  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  NT,  does  not  give  s])ecific  attention  to  the 
metaphors  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  and  their  relation  to  the  more 
extended  symbolic  and  parabolic  teaching  of  the  Gospels. 
Votaw,  in  his  valuable  art.  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  classifies  NT  figures  of  speech  as  metaphori- 
cal, symbolical,  hjperbolic,  and  figurative.  But  evidently  the 
last  term  includes  all  the  classes  previously  mentioned,  while 
many  of  the  hyperbolic  expressions,  even  in  the  instances  cited 
by  Votaw,  contain  veiled  metaphors.  Every  one  who  listened 
to  Jesus  mentally  supplied  the  resemblance  "between  the  '  gnat ' 
and  the  ritual  peccadilloes  which  these  men,  so  scrupulous  of 
their  meat  and  drink,  '  strained  out,'  and  between  the  '  camel ' 
and  the  gross  sins  against  the  moral  law  which  they  swallowed 
so  complacently.  So  the  '  eye '  which  was  to  be  plucked  out  (Mt 
529)  ;ii,d  the  '  beam '  which  was  not  plucked  out  (7^)  evidently 
were  the  man's  pet  sins. 

A  simple  metaphor  expresses  the  resemblance 
(or  identity)  between  two  dissimilar  objects  or  ideas 

*  Die  religiosen  Bewegungen  innerhalb  des  Judentums  tin 
Zeitalter  Jesu,  pp.  237-264.  I 


by  applying  to  one  a  term  which  can  literally 
designate  only  the  other,  as  '  This  is  my  body ' 
(Mt  26-").  An  abbreviated  or  veiled  metaphor  is 
one  in  which  the  assertion  of  resemblance  is  not 
exjiressed  but  implied.  Sometimes  a  veiled  meta- 
phor sjjarkles  in  a  phrase,  as:  'water  of  life,' 
'  sons  of  thunder ' ;  or  even  in  a  single  word  used 
in  a  non-literal,  ideal,  or  peculiar  sense,  to  be 
determined  by  the  context  or  by  current  usage,  as  : 
'cross,'  'yoke,'  'grace,'  'flesh,'  'the  Day,'  'the 
Wrath,'  'darkness,'  'to  wash,'  'to  sleep'  (cf.  use 
in  Synoptt.,  John,  and  Paul,  of  iroT-qpiov),  '  to  drink,' 
'to  walk'  (wepLwaTew),  and  scores  of  other  words 
constantly  used  in  the  NT  with  an  ethical  meaning, 
the  force  of  which  is  grasped  only  after  the  mind 
has  made  the  connexion  betM'een  their  literal  and 
non-literal  meanings.  All  the  Gospels  refer  to 
'  death '  as  a  '  sleep. '  This  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews  of  that  era.  But  John's  Gospel 
uses  a  diflerent  and  more  tender  word  {Koifj.dofj.ai), 
and  adds  to  the  usual  metapliorical  conception 
the  idea  of  sleep  being  an  invigorator  which  brings 
health  to  the  sick  and  makes  the  tired  man  ready 
for  the  work  of  a  new  day  (Jn  IV"  ^*).  Other  ex- 
pressions, such  as  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ' 
(Mt  16-^),  'Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up '  ( Jn  2'"),  may  be  taken  at  random 
as  examples  of  veiled  metaphors,  the  connexion 
between  the  literal  and  spiritual  meanings  being 
mentally  supplied.  Many  of  the  deepest  teachings 
of  the  NT  are  embodied  in  words  or  phrases  which 
cannot  be  fully  understood  until  their  metapliorical 
meaning  is  grasped. 

All  Oriental  language  is  pictorial.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  re- 
ported in  the  NT,  but  in  other  sayings  reported  by 
the  early  Fathers  and  in  the  recently-discovered 
Logia.  To  insist  upon  taking  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  '  just  as  it  reads,'  would  often  mean  to  insist 
upon  taking  it  as  no  one  listening  to  Jesus  would 
have  understood  it.  This  metaphorical  method  of 
speech  was  habitual  with  Jesus  (Mt  13**,  Mk  4^', 
where  wapa^oXr)  does  not  mean  '  parable '  in  the 
moilern  sense,  but  metaphorical  comparison),  and 
was  used,  so  His  disciples  thought,  to  hide  the 
meaning  of  His  words  from  all  except  the  inner 
circle  of  believers.  It  certainly,  however,  as  Wendt 
has  suggested,  quickened  the  attention  of  His 
hearers,  and  enabled  His  teaching  to  be  carried 
more  easily  in  the  memory. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  difference  in  vocab- 
ulary, style,  and  thought  found  in  the  various 
Gospels,  they  all  agree,  when  reporting  the  speeches 
of  Jesus,  in  putting  a  metaphorical  spiritual  mean- 
ing into  even  the  simplest  words,  such  as  '  sheep- 
fold,'  'door,'  'key,'  '  lamp,'  '  bread,'  'water,'  'fish,' 
'life,'  'birth,'  'travail,'  'death,'  'love,'  'hell' 
(yeevva),  'jmradise,'  etc.  This  is  true  even  in  the 
case  of  reporters  who  themselves  lacked  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight,  and  who  not  infrequently  mis- 
understood the  inner  meaning  of  Jesus'  words.* 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  references  to  'meat'  and 
'leaven'  (.Jn4:^--^'  6-'- s^,  Mt  16",  Mk  8^^  Lk  12'), 
the  deeper  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  was  under- 
stood before  the  Gospels  came  into  existence.  In 
other  cases  it  is  plain  that  even  the  Gospel  writer 
did  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
reports. 

In  all  parts  of  the  NT,  social,  civil,  and  regal 
terms  are  applied,  often  with  a  new  depth  of  mean- 
ing, to  our  Lord  and  His  Kingdom.  Not  only  such 
terms  as  'king,'  'Lord,'  'Master,'  etc.,  but  vlos 
deod  and  aur-qp    are    titles    given   to  the   Roman 

*  Such  misunderstanding  does  not  seem  so  strange  after  one 
examines  the  contemporaneous  literature.  In  the  Talnuid 
(Pesachim)  an  entire  section  is  given  to  the  discussion  whether 
a  man  may  eat  the  leaven  of  a  Gentile,  and  with  what  kind  of 
water  dough  must  be  kneaded. 
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emperors  of  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.,  ■while  d8e\<p6s 
was  the  common  term  used  for  members  of  various 
heathen  esoteric  associations  of  that  period,  and 
'  birth  '  the  technical  term  for  the  rite  of  initiation. 
So  tlie  papyri  have  shown  that '  presbyter,'  '  scribe,' 
'  prophet, '  etc. ,  were  technical  terms  used  for 
officials  in  the  heathen  temples.  This  means  only 
that  the  members  of  the  early  Christian  community 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  ordinary  language  of 
their  times.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  new 
ecclesiastical  colouring  was  originally  given  to  the 
titles  of  the  early  Christian  officials,  or  what  new 
ideas  were  from  the  very  beginning  expressed  by 
the  old  terms  'faith,'  'salvation,'  etc.  That  the 
latter  terms,  though  identical  in  form,  expressed 
ideas  radically  different  from  what  they  did  when 
used  in  the  LXX,  is  acknowledged  by  all  critics — 
how  much  more,  then,  did  these  ideas  differ  from 
tiiose  conveyed  by  the  same  terms  when  used  in 
the  heatiien  Mysteries  ?  * 

The  connnand  to  baptize  or  believe  on,  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  Jesus, — found  in  all  parts  of  NT, — 
receives  a  new  force  from  the  papyri,  where,  in 
heathen  temples,  the  property  bought  '  into  the 
name  of  God'  emphasizes  the  Divine  ownership.! 

The  different  NT  writers  are  marked  by  certain 
striking  j^eculiarities  in  their  use  of  metaphors. 
St.  Mark,  in  his  peasant's  Gospel,  rustic  but  pic- 
turesque, uses  many  metaphors  which  all  writers 
following  him  could  but  repeat.  So  his  simple 
metaphors  grow  into  extended  metaphors  or  illus- 
trations in  the  later  Gosjjels.  Yet  certain  strong 
expressions,  evidently  metaphorical,  are,  either  be- 
cause of  their  uncouthness  or  implications,  ignored 
by  the  later  and  more  reflective  writers.  That  the 
disciples  are  to  be  '  salted  with  fire'  (9^*),  and  that 
even  in  this  life  they  are  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
hundred  '  mothers,'  etc.  (10^")  are  peculiar  to  Mark.  J 
But  when  the  force  of  these  metaphors  is  caught, 
each  statement  strengthens  our  Lord's  argument. 

So  the  statement  that  Jesus  spat  on  the  blind  man's  eyes  and 
on  the  dumb  man's  tongue  (8-3  7^3)^  though  omitted  for  obvious 
reasons  from  the  other  Gospels,  becomes  peculiarly  impressive 
when  we  remember  that  spittle,  according  to  all  ancient  thought, 
represented  the  essence  of  a  man's  inner  spirit,  the  quintessence 
of  himself,  and  therefore  played,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  lead- 
ing part  in  magic  and  witchcraft.  By  this  acted  metaphor  Jesus 
proclaimed  sj  nibolically  that  it  was  His  very  essence  that 
healed.  Cf.  also  Jn  96,  where  the  action  of  Jesus  possibly 
receives  a  new  meaning  when  we  rememember  that  in  the 
Talmud  the  dust  of  certain  districts  in  Jerusalem  was  clean  and 
of  other  districts  unclean — not  because  of  the  district  being  in- 
sanitary, as  is  suggested  in  the  Talmudic  text.  If,  instead  of 
spitting  on  the  tongue,  He  'spat  out.'  this  would  receive  ex- 
planation from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  spit  in  contempt  when 
idols  were  mentioned  ;  as  also  in  the  earlj'  Church,  where  con- 
verts coming  to  baptism  spat  out  as  a  sign  that  thej'  renounced 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.     Cf.  JE,  art.  '  Alenu.' 

In  Mk.,  believers  Avho  have  'salt'  within  them 
(9^")  have  brotherly  love  ;  in  Mt. ,  those  who  love 
their  enemies  are  salt  {5^'''^^).§  In  Mk.,  the  word 
is  a  lamp  {Xvxfos)  which  must  not  be  hid  (4^^^  cf. 
Lk  gi"-!")  ;  in  Mt.,  it  is  the  believer  (o'^),  or  his 
'  eye '  (spiritual  vision  or  intent),  if  clear  and 
healthy  (dirXoOs,  6--),  Avhich  is  the  lamji  shining 
forth  from  the  inward  centre  of  life  (^ws,  5^'^) — 
which  Jn.  sees  to  be  the  eternal  Word,  Christ 
Jesus  (1^).  In  Mk.,  disciples  are  compared  to 
sheep  (63^  14-^)  ;  in  Mt.  they  are  sheep  (10'>  15'--»  26»>, 
cf.  18^-),  while  in  Jn.  (10-"^)  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
course is  based  upon  this  well  understood  metaphor.il 

*  See,  e.g.,  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  1901,  pp.  73,  233 ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Explomtio  Evangeliea  (1899) ;  cf.  Ramsav,  '  Greek  of 
Early  Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  (Expos.  Times  [1S98],  p.  9). 

t  See  Deissmann,  pp.  14'i,  147, 197  ;  Moulton,  Gram.  ST  Greek, 
(1906),  has  shown  that  the  prepositions  are  practically  identical 
in  meaning  as  used  in  the  papyri. 

t  Mt  19-9  is  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate  vDv  is  omitted. 

§  Compare  the  proverb  yet  to  be  heard  in  Jerusalem,  '  What 
salt  is  it  that  keeps  money  good  ? '     Answer:  'Charity.' 

II  Jiilicher  (Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  p.  120)  looks  upon  the 
narrative  as  contradictory  and  suspicious,  because  at  one  time 
Jesus  is  represented  as  the  Door  and  at  another  as  the  Shepherd 


Both  Mk.  and  Mt.  teach  that  he  who  '  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it,'  but  Lk.  enlarges  the  mean- 
ing of  fvxv  until  it  includes  the  whole  man 
(9'-'^).  Mt.  alone  says.  Have  no  anxiety  for  your 
life,  '  for  each  to  -  morrow  will  be  anxious  for 
itself  (6-5-3^),  though  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  remark 
that  even  the  birds,  which  have  neither  farming 
implements  nor  granaries,  are  cared  for  (6'-"  8-^  cf. 
Lk  12--'-'*).  The  metaphorical  allusion  to  new 
wine  in  fresh  -wine-skins,  Mk  2",  is  explained  in 
Mt  9"'  and  enlarged  in  Lk  5^'.  The  patch  which 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.  tears  out  a  larger  hole  from  the 
okl  garment,  is  in  Lk.  condemned  for  two  alto- 
gether different  reasons  (5^")  —  the  necessity  of 
tearing  a  new  piece  of  cloth  in  order  to  get  the 
l^atch,  and  because  it  would  be  a  dilierent  kind  of 
cloth.  Every  one  who  heard  this  remark  in  either 
form  would  be  caught  by  the  unspoken  metaphor  : 
Judaism  cannot  be  patched  by  this  new  doctrine 
of  Jesus  ;  it  must  be  replaced  by  it.  The  gospel  is 
no  patch  ;  it  must  replace  the  old  and  worn-out 
garment.  In  Mk.  there  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (13-*-^),  in  Mt.  an 
extended  description. 

'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead '  (8--) ;  '  Cast  not 
your  pearls  before  SAvine '  (7")  ;  '  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? '  (7'"),  .are  some 
of  the  striking  expressions  found  in  Mt.  alone,  as 
also  the  declaration  that  no  man  should  be  called 
'father'  (23'');  cf.  the  acted  metaphor  (17^*),  no- 
where else  recorded,  by  which  Jesus  metaphorically 
claims  that  the  God  of  the  Temjjle  is  His  Father, 
when  He  declares  His  legal  exemption  from  the 
Temple  tax.  There  are  a  number  of  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque and  humorous  metaphors  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Matthew.  The  Pharisees  are  '  white- 
washed tombs '  full  of  putridity  (23-^)  ;  '  blind 
guides  of  the  blind  '  (15^"*  23'"-  -■*)  ;  '  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing'  (7^^).  One  who  truly  exhibits  the  law  of 
righteousness  (which  is  unselfishness  and  love)  does 
not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand 
doetli  (6^)  ;  but  these  men  blow  a  trumpet  before 
them,  not  only  when  they  give  alms,  but  when  they 
pray  (cf.  the  remark  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apo.^tles  [xii.  1],  that  a  teacher  of  the  true  doc- 
trine is  known  to  one  who  '  has  understanding  of 
the  right  hand  and  the  left').  They  make  long 
I^rayers  and  '  devour  widows'  houses  (23''*  or  '^  ?). 
These  hair-splitting  theologians,  so  particular  in 
their  eating,  strain  out  the  gnat  but  swallow  the 
camel  (23--»).*  Christ's  yoke  does  not  gall  (IP»), 
but  these  men  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  others 
burdens  which  they  will  not  move  even  with  the 
finger  (23"').  For  such  is  the  '  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth  '  (8'^  23^2. 50  2213  24^1  25^",  else- 
where only  Lk  13-*).  These  satiric  pictures  of  the 
theologians  of  the  day  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
Both  Mt.  and  Lk.  refer  to  the  same  individuals 
as  hyper-critics,  who  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
mote  in  their  brother's  eye,  although  they  have 
a  beam  in  their  own.  Forgetting  their  own  in- 
firmity and  need  of  immediate  surgical  assistance, 
they  use  the  other  eye,  which  must  also  have  been 
sympathetically  afflicted,  in  spying  out  and  ridi- 
culing the  speck  of  dust  in  the  eye  of  their  neigii- 
bour  (Mt  7^"^  =  Lk  6^"-)-  Nothing  in  Hogarth  is 
better  than  that. 

In  Lk. ,  several  of  the  Beatitudes  concerning  the 
poor  and  hungry  take  on  a  distinctly  ditt'erent 
meaning  from  what  they  had  in  Mt.  (5^-  ^) ;  the  words 
'  poor  '  and  '  hungry  '  (G^"-  ^)  bjiving  perhaps  ob- 
tained a  settled  ecclesiastical,  non-literal  meaning. 

who  enters  it ;  but  no  Oriental  would  have  criticised  the  use  of 
these  varying  metaphors. 

*  All  the  Synoptists  report  the  saying  of  Christ  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eje  than,  etc.  (Mk 
1025,  Mt  192-1,  Lk  1825).  The  Talmud  has  the  same  expression, 
excepting  that  an  elephant  takes  the  place  of  the  camel  (quoted 
by  Arthur  Wright,  Some  ST  Problems,  p.  127). 
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The  storming  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  by  those 
who  upset  the  Law  in  their  anxiety  to  hurry  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  gospel,  while  obscured  in  Mt. 
[IV-),  is  explained  in  Lk.  (IG'"-  ").  The  mixed 
figures  used  by  Mk.  (4"-i«)  and  Mt.  (IS^"),— some- 
times similes  and  sometimes  metaphors, — represent- 
ing men  in  one  breath  as  both  soU  and  seed,  dis- 
appear in  Lk.'s  beautiful  symmeti'ical  narrative 
(8^*).  He,  too,  is  responsible  for  the  injunction 
'  Make  for  yourselves  purses  which  wax  not  old ' 
(12*'),  and  for  the  attractive  Orientalism  'son  of 
peace '  (10")  added  to  Mt  10^^,  and  for  the  less  com- 
mendable addition  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  had  said 
to  be  '  like  a  dove,' — and  which  Jn.  explains  to 
have  been  'as  a  dove,'  i.e.  in  a  softly,  floating 
manner  (Moulton), — was  '  in  bodily  form  '  (3--). 
Instead  of  Mt.'s  metaphorical  reference  to  the 
Pharisees  as  painted  sepulchres  (23-'),  beautiful  to 
look  at  but  foul  within,  Lk.  makes  Jesus  speak  of 
them  as  unsusjjected  graves  (/uivr]/xeia)  which  defile 
every  one  who  comes  near  them  ( 1  !*■*).  The  '  moun- 
tain '  of  Mt.  (17^"),  which  can  be  cast  into  the  sea  by 
any  disciple  who  has  faith  as  fully  alive  as  a  mustard 
seed,  becomes  a  '  tree  '  in  Lk.  (IT*^).  The  '  seventy- 
seven  '  acts  of  forgiveness  required  of  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples, according  to  Mt.  (18"),  are  expressed  with 
equal  truth  and  vigour  by  Lk.  when  he  reduces 
that  number  to  'seven'  (17^).  The  satirical  re- 
mark that  wealth  can  build  a  man  an  '  eternal 
tent'  (Lk  16"),  and  the  hyperbole  that  one  must 
'  hate '  (fxia-^oj)  his  father  and  mother  in  order  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  (14-''),  are  origin<al  Avith 
Lk. ;  as  also  the  statement  that  the  discii^les  must 
'  win  their  souls '  (21^**),  and  that  the  Pharisees 
take  away  the  'key  of  knowledge'  (1P^  cf.  Mt 
1613). 

Lk.,  which  shows  more  attention  to  literary 
style  than  any  other  NT  writing  except  the 
Hebrews  (Moulton),  uses  far  fewer  original  meta- 
phors. This  is  because  it  was  not  a  first-hand 
work,  but  a  comjiilation  (F).  Even  the  beautiful 
reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Sun-rise  (1'^)  looks  back 
to  the  OT  ;  and  the  terms  '  torment '  and  '  fixed 
gulf '  in  the  Dives  parable,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Lk.,  are  found  in  the  medical  works  of  that  period  ; 
while  the  word  used  for  the  life  immediately  after 
death — Paradise — is  the  word  for  the  garden  of 
delight  in  which  our  first  parents  dwelt  (Gn  2'* 
LXX).  In  Lk.,  as  truly  as  in  Jn.,  the  Baptist  not 
only  preaches  the  whole  gospel,  social,  ethical,  and 
sacrihcial,  but  uses  the  favourite  metaphors  of 
Jesus ;  while  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  Zacharias  and 
Simeon,  all  speak  in  blank  verse,  every  line  being 
filled  with  OT  imagery.  The  nautical  metaphors 
of  Lk.  are  few  and  doubtful  (cf.  Expos,  vi.  viii. 
[1903]  130).  It  does  not  even  use  the  striking  phrase 
'  fishers  of  men  '  common  to  both  Mk.  and  Mt. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  not  many  new 
figures  of  speech,  but  all  the  old  ones  are  filled  with 
new  contents.  Even  the  old  title  '  Son  of  Man ' 
becomes  exalted  (1"  5-^).  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus 
points  out  the  way  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  the  Way  '  (14*). 
In  the  Synoptt.  He  gives  life  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  Life,' 
and  '  the  Life '  (1^),  and  large  inferences  are  drawn 
from  this.  He  is  also  called  '  the  Resurrection  ' 
(IP^).  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus  is  like  a  shepherd, 
but  in  Jn.  He  has  become  both  Shepherd  and  Gate 
of  the  fold  (lO''-  ").  In  the  Synoptt.  Jesus  speaks 
the  word;  in  Jn.  He  is  'the  Word,'  and  the  term 
has  taken  into  itself  a  new  and  mystic  meaning : 
6  X670S  has  come  to  mean  the  eternal  thought  of 
Jehovah  given  visible  utterance,  the  sacred  Tetra- 
grammaton  manifested  in  fiesh  (1"),  whose  word 
(6  X67os)_  or  words  (to.  p-qixara)  are  a  part  of  His 
own  Divine  essence,  to  abide  in  which  is  to  abide 
in  Him  (5^^  8^^).  Either  term  expresses  the  creative, 
cleansing,  protecting  power  of  the  Divine  Name. 


The  unity  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  speaker  is 
metaphorically  regarded  as  an  identity  equivalent 
to  that  between  Christ  and  the  Father  (14^",  cf. 
10^").  But  the  unity  of  the  word  with  the  speaker, 
or  of  Christ  with  His  Father,  is  no  closer  than 
that  between  the  Christ  and  His  true  disciples. 
He  abides  in  them  and  they  abide  in  Him  (6^®  15^ 
17^® ;  cf.  6''*',  where  Judas,  because  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Satan,  becomes  diabolos).  So  all  be- 
lievers may  become  one  '  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee'  (17"^).  The  Christ,  the  'only  be- 
gotten '  (l"-i8  3i«-  '8),  is  the  Vine  (15'),  His  body  a 
sanctuary  (2'")  ;  even  while  on  the  earth  He  is  '  in 
heaven '  (3'^),  and  holds  His  discii^les  and  all 
things  in  His  hand  (10-^  3^).  Those  in  whom  the 
Word  abides  (15^)  and  who  abide  in  the  Word 
(8^')  —  these  metaphors  being  interchangeable  — 
cannot '  taste  death '  (8^-),  nor  even  '  look  on  death ' 

In  Jn.,  more  than  in  any  other  Gospel,  meta- 
phors become  an  important  factor  in  doctrinal 
development.  These  mystic  figures  of  speech  indi- 
cate the  growth  of  the  Church  in  theological 
development,  and  have  also  played  no  little  part  in 
shaping  the  later  doctrines  of  Christendom.  A 
freely  translated  expression  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing the  manna  which  came  from  heaven  is  made 
the  occasion,  metaphorically  interpreted,  of  deep 
and  beautiful  teachings  concerning  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  Christ  and  His  power  to  give  life  (6^^- 
35. 51 J  'Pq  gg^^  Him  is  the  only  way  to  gain  life 
(g5i.  53. 58j_  gQ  Jesus  is  the  well  of  salvation  out  of 
which  men  may  draw  water  with  great  joy  (cf.  Is 
12*)  ;  not  only  satisfying  their  own  thirst  thereby, 
but  becoming  living  fountains  which  send  forth 
floods  of  life-giving  water  such  as  came  from  Jesus 
Himself  (41"-!*  V^).  In  the  Acts  (S^-),  Jesus  goes  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  the  Lamb 
(P9.36)  'exalted'  upon  the  cross -altar  (3'^  12^^- -a 
[y\j/oij}  is  peculiar  to  Jn.]). 

Camden  M.  Cobern. 

METHUSELAH.— Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3^^. 

MILE.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MILL  (ixv\o}v),  MILL-STONE  (mi^Xos,  \t(?oy  ^i'^'- 
k6s). — The  hand-mill  used  in  Palestine  consists  of 
two  stone  discs,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  the  upper  being  about  2  in.,  the  lower 
3  in.  thick.  A  porous  stone  of  black  basalt  is 
preferred,  as  being  sufficiently  hard  and  not  so 
liable  as  ordinary  limestone  to  become  glazed  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  against  each  other 
(Job  4P^).  The  stones  are  usually  flat,  but  not 
infrequently  the  concave  face  of  the  upper  stone 
rests  upon  the  corresponding  convex  of  the  lower 
one,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passing  out  of  the  flour 
in  the  act  of  rotation.  The  lower  stone  is  always 
the  heavier  of  the  two,  because  it  is  thicker  and 
because  it  is  often  a  little  wider,  with  a  rebate  or 
raised  rim  ;  and  the  upper  stone  fits  into  the  recess 
thus  formed.  The  flour  then  escapes  from  an 
opening  several  inches  long  where  the  rim  of  the 
lower  stone  has  been  cut  away.  The  upper  stone 
has  an  opening  through  the  centre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  upright  wooden  pin  projecting  from 
the  centre  of  the  lower  stone.  Into  this  hole  the 
wheat  is  poured  in  the  process  of  grinding.  The 
upper  stone  has  near  tiie  circumference  a  wooden 
peg  a  little  over  two  handbreadths  in  height,  and 
when  the  stone  is  being  turned  by  two  women 
(Mt  24'*'),  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  each 
grasps  the  peg  continuously  with  one  hand  and 
alternately  draws  it  to  herself  and  pushes  it  away. 
Partly  on  account  of  their  position  in  sitting,  and 

*  For  Oriental  parallels  to  the  Logos  in  other  Oriental  re- 
ligions, see  JRAS,  April  1906. 
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partly  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  skirt  away  from  the 
cloth  spread  for  the  flour,  they  usually  draw  up 
the  dress  to  the  knee  (Is  47^"  -).  The  sound  of  the 
hand-mill  grinding  the  flour  for  the  daily  bread 
was  suggestive  of  home  life  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  its  cessation  betokened 
turmoil  and  distress  (Ec  123-4,  Jer  25i»-").  The 
/mijXos  ovlkos,  or  donkey  stone  of  Lk  17^,  may  simply 
mean  the  revolving  upper  stone  of  the  common 
hantl-mill,  as  having  the  more  active  share  in  the 
work  of  grinding.  If  the  reference  be  to  the 
larger  kind  of  stone  driven  by  animal  or  water 
power,  the  allusion  would  be  a  case  of  emphatic 
hyperbole,  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through  the 
slit  of  a  needle  (Mt  19-'*).  In  Kev  18^^  it  is  a  strong 
angel  that  is  described  as  casting  such  a  stone. 
See,  further,  art.  '  Mill,'  with  illustration,  in 
Hastings'  DB.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

MINA.— See  Money. 

MIND.— See  Mental  Charactekistics. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRATION.— 1.  virtipe'Tt,?  :  Lk 

1"  inrr]p€Tai  tov  \6yov,  4'-'^  cLTrodovs  Tip  vwrjpeTy. 

uTrip-TY,;  is  originally  '  a  rower '  (from  ipic-a-u, — the  Oto  pointing 
to  his  being  under  the  direction  of  the  xu^ipviTY,?  or  steersman, 
who  was  the  navigating  officer  :  Enctjc.  Brit.Sxxi.  808).  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  class.  Gr.  in  the  sense  of  'a  doer  of  hard  work,' 
'  an  assistant '  or  '  apparitor '  or  '  inferior  officer,'  but  still  retains 
the  meaning  of  '  one  who  is  under  the  direction  or  control  of 
another '  (e.g.  vTr,pi-!-xi  is  the  term  employed  by  Xenophon  for 
the  adjutants  or  orderlies  of  a  general). 

In  P)ibl.  Greek  '  the  word  covers  a  wide  range  of 
offices,'  but  still  retains  this  meaning:  e.g.  Mt  5-^ 
(the  officer  of  a  court  of  justice  =  irpaKTwp,  Lk  12^*), 
Mt  2638,  Mkl4'^-65,  Jn  732.45.46  igs.  12.  is.  22  196^  ^c 
522.26  ((-jjg  Temple  police,  or  apparitors  of  the  San- 
hedrin  ;  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  715'' ;  Encyr.  Bibl.  iv. 
4650 ;  Swete,  St.  Mark,  xii.  329,  335).  In  Jn  18^6 
our  Lord  says,  '  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  vir-rjpeTai  ('officers,'  RVm)  fight'; 
with  Avhich  cf.  (for  a  similar  connexion  of  virrjperai) 
LXX  Pr  14*'  dsKTos  /3acri\er  innjpiTr)^  vor)fj.wv.  Wis  B' 
(kings)  i'lrripeTai  ovres  ttjs  avTou  (i.e.  God's)  ^affiKeias. 
In  Ac  26^'*  vTrrjp€Tr)v  points  to  the  service  of  com- 
plete subjection  into  which  St.  Paul  was  called  to 
enter,  when  Jesus  ajipeared  to  him  as  the  Risen 
Lord.  He  and  Apollos  and  Cephas  are  vir-qperai 
XpLarov  (1  Co  4^).  Lk.'s  viryjp^rai  rod  \6yov  may  be 
due  to  his  having  heard  St.  Paul  use  this  and 
similar  expressions,  and  describes  the  avrdwrai  twv 
ireir\7)po(popT]fX€voji'  ■n-payfia.Twv  in  their  service  of 
entire  subjection  to  the  gospel  (here  rod  \6yov= 
'  the  gospel '  as  in  other  Lukan  jiassages,  Ac  6'--  ■* 
g4  io«  1119  1425  ig6  1711)  <  {jTrripir-ns  and  SiaKovos  are 
often  used  interchangeably '  (Hort,  Ecclesia,  210  ; 
cf.  Trench,  Synon.  ix.  (near  end) ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  378*). 

In  Lk  4-*'  the  virrjpiTrjs  is  the  synagogue  official 
called  the  hazzdn,  who  during  public  worship 
'  hands  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  reader, 
and  receives  it  back  from  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  has  read  the  final  lesson.  .  .  .  The  hazzdn 
rolls  up  the  Torah  roll  after  the  reading,  and,  after 
holding  it  up  to  view,  deposits  it  in  the  press ' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  640'' ;  cf.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,  i.  438).  Chase  conjectures  that 
John  Mark  was  originally  a  hazzdn  or  synagogue 
attendant  (Ac  13^  ;  Hastirigs'  DB  iii.  245''). 

2.  XeiTovpYia  :  Lk  1^  al  rj/iepai  ttjs  Xeirovpylas  ai'roO, 
'the  days  of  his  ministration,'  i.e.  the  week  during 
which  he  was  on  priestly  duty  in  the  Temple. 

\uT6vpyia.  is  of  common  occurrence  in  LXX  in  the  sense  of 
ritual  service  (=n-iai;  Nu  822  i69  184,  2  Ch  312;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  i. 
21  (of  the  EgjTDtian  priesthood),  to.;  t^v  8iiiv  Hipa-Tila.;  -n  xa-'i 
XiiTDupyix.;).  At  Athens  the  XnToupyixi  (from  obsol.  'ip'ya  = 
ipydZoiMci,  and  XsJTiK,  x-z'iVo?  [fr.  Xaos])  were  State  burdens  of  a 
peculiar  kind  laid  on  the  citizens,  e.g.  defraying  the  cost  of 


public  choruses,  or  of  the  training  of  athletes,  or  of  feasting  one's 
fellow-tribesmen  (Xen.  de  Hep.  Ath.  i.  13  ;  Becker,  Charicles, 
sc.  iv.  n.  23 ;  Diet.  Antiq.  ii.  27).  The  use  of  XuToupyia,  in  a 
ritual  sense  is  not  peculiar  to  LXX,  the  Papyri  having  shown 
that  it  was  common  in  Egypt,  and  in  particular  that  the  services 
in  the  Serapeum  were  designated  by  this  title  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  138;  cf.  Moulton,  Expositor,  vi.  vii.  [1903]  116). 

Lk.  speaks  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch  XeiTovpyovvnov  ry  KvpLui,  by  which  prayers 
to  Christ  are  probably  meant  (Ac  13").  XeLTovpyeiv 
and  the  group  of  words  connected  with  it  are  used, 
as  in  LXX,  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  of  the  ministry 
of  the  tabernacle  (9-^  10'^) ;  metaphorically,  of  the 
more  excellent  ministry  of  Christ  as  High  Priest 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (8--  ®) ;  they  are  also 
applied  to  the  ministry  of  angels  (F-").  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  civil  rulers  as  XfLTovpyoi  6eov,  thus  ascrib- 
ing to  them  a  sacred  function  (Ro  13").  Evidently 
the  ritual  sense  of  this  group  of  words  is  always 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he  has 
occasion  to  use  them  (Ro  15^®  '  Paul  the  minister- 
ing priest,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  his  priestly 
function,  the  believing  Gentiles  his  offering '  [Gif- 
ford],  Ro  IS-'',  2  Co  9^2,  Ph  2"  '  the  Philippians 
the  priests,  their  faith  the  sacrifice,  the  apostle's 
life-blood  the  accompanying  libation '  [Lightfoot], 
Ph  225-  30 ;  cf.  Westcott  on  He  i,  p.  231).  Those  pas- 
sages also  show  that  Christ's  ministers  are  sacri- 
ficing priests  only  in  the  same  sense  as  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  who 
render  Xeirovpyiai.  to  God  and  to  men  by  '  the  work 
of  faith,  and  the  labour  of  love '  (cf.  Hastings' 
DB  iii.  377*^;  Lightfoot,  Philip.-  p.  182). —The 
application  of  Xeirovpyia  to  the  prayers  offered  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  com- 
paratively late  ecclesiastical  usage  (Cheetham, 
Diet.  Chris.  Antiq.  ii.  1018 ;  Lightfoot,  I.e.  261 ; 
Trench,  Synon.  xxxv). 

3.  SioLkovos,  SiaKovciv,  -eicrOai  {Bitjkovovv,  birjKovrica, 
later  impf.  and  aor.  for  edtaKovow,  iBiaKbvqffa). — 

The  derivation  of  Imx^vos  is  uncertain.  If  Buttmann's  con- 
jecture is  right  {Lexil.  i.  218),  that  the  root  of  the  word  is  an 
obsolete  verb  iio:y.a  =  }iicixu,  it  may  have  originally  meant  'a 
messenger.'  Prellwitz  (Etymol.  Worterbuch,  74)  connects  it 
\K\t\i  =  iyxo\,iu,  '  to  be  active,'  the  long  a.  being  explained  as  arising 
from  hia.+a  =  a.  weak  form  of  the  £►  in  lyxovia.  The  original 
meaning  would  then  be  ' one  who  is  quick  and  acti\e  in  service.' 
The  Greek  usage  of  the  word  is  fully  dealt  with  by  Hort 
(Ecclesia,  202  £f.),  who  quotes,  amongst  other  passages  which 
bring  out  its  menial  associations,  Plato,  Gorg.  i.  518  A,  where  it 
is  said  that,  except  gymnastics  and  medicine,  'all  other  arts 
which  ha\e  to  do  with  the  bodj-  are  ser\ ile  and  menial  (J;«- 
xavixK?)  and  illiberal.'  Hort  also  shows  that  by  later  Greek 
writers  it  was  sometimes  used  in  a  lofty  figurative  sense,  e.g. 
by  Epictetus,  Dissertationes,  iv.  7.  20,  '  For  I  think  that  what 
God  chooses  is  better  than  what  I  choose.  I  will  attach  mj'self 
as  a  minister  and  follower  (iixxomg  xxi  a.xiXou8o;)  to  Him  ;  I  have 
the  same  movements  as  He  has,  I  have  the  same  desires ;  in  a 
word,  I  have  the  same  w\\\  {enjyVu.u).'  Long's  translation,  348. — 
'  The  true  proper  Greek  sense '  is  '  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  is 
to  wait  on  his  master  at  table.' 

In  the  Gospels,  Siclkopos  and  its  derivatives  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  preparing  or  serving  a  meal, 
Mk  113  (II  Mt  4"),  Mk  pi  (Ii  Mt  8^^  Lk  4^'>),  Lk  10-»« 
12="  178,  Mt  2213,  Jn  25- «  12^ ;  in  the  same  sense, 
figuratively,  Mk  9^  (not  exactly  ||  Mt23",  Lk  2226-  2^), 
Mk  10^-  ^  (il  Mt  20"-«-  28),  Jn  12-'6 ;  of  ministering 
service  generally,  Lk  8^,  Mk  15«,  Mt  21^^  25«.  5id- 
Kovos  does  not  occur  in  St.  Luke,  who  uses  6  diaKovQu 

(2226-  27)_ 

The  passages  in  which  'minister,'  'to  minister,' 
are  the  renderings  adopted  in  AV  and  RV,  are  the 
following;  (i.)  Of  the  ministry  of  angels,  Mk  V^ 
(il  Mt  4")  oi  dyyeXoi  dLTjKdvovv  avT<^,  cf.  Gn  28^^  1  K 
195,  Dn  1021,  Jn  pi,  Lk  22«,  He  1",  1  P  V-.  Christ's 
nativity.  His  temptation.  His  agony,  His  resurrec- 
tion. His  ascension,  were  all  accompanied  by 
their  sympathetic  ministrations. — (ii.)  Of  Peter's 
wife's  mother,  Mk  pi  (]|  Mt  8^^  Lk  439)  Sir,K6v€L 
avTois  at  the  Sabbath  meal  immediately  after  the 
fever  left  her.  '  Et  nos  ministremus  Jesu  '  (Jerome, 
quoted  by  Swete,  in  loe.). — (iii.)  Of  the  ministering 
women,   Lk  83  (Mk   15*i,   Mt   27^®)  a'inves  Blvkopovv 
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ai''T(p  [ayrors]  ^k  tQv  virapxovTwv  avrali,  and  continued 
doing  so  till  the  close  of  Christ's  life  on  earth. 
a'tVij/ej  ( =  tales  quce)  may  inii^ly  that  they  had  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  means  to  minister  to  Him. 
Lk.  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  women  friends 
of  Jesus  (c.r^.  1038-12  ip7  2327  24").— (iv.)  The  great 
sayings  about  service  being  the  path  to  true  great- 
ness, Mk  9'*''  irdi>TU}v  diaKovos,  '  minister  of  all,'  RV 
(not  exactly  ||  Mt  'iS",  Lk  2226-  27)^  ]\ik  10«-  *^  (Mt 
2028. 28^  which  is  followed  by  an  extensive  inter- 
polation of  a  similar  tenor  in  D<i>,  Hastings'  DB, 
Ext.  Vol.  SiS'^)  icFTai  v/jiQv  dtcLKovos  .  .  .  Kai  yap  6  wos 
rou  dvOpwTTOv  oi'K  ffKde  5iaKOV7jdTJvaL  dWd  ScaKovTjaai. — 
Promotion  to  true  greatness  is  not  effected  by  such 
methods  as  are  ado^jted  by  '  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles '  to  gain  or  to  retain  supreme  power  ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  an  act  of  partiality,  such  as  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  imagined  might  be  exercised  in 
their  favour  if  they  applied  for  it  in  time.  It  is 
regulated  by  fixed  spiritual  laws,  or  by  the  general 
principle  that  honour  comes  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  by  disinterested  love.  As  '  to  get  pleasure 
you  must  forget  it'  (Seth,  Eth.  Principles,  66; 
W.  L.  Davidson,  Theism,  372),  so  to  be  great  you 
must  cease  to  think  of  greatness  and  humble  your- 
self to  serve  others,  which  includes  the  being  quick 
to  discern  and  ojien-hearted  to  minister  to  their 
needs,  even  to  the  sacrificing  of  yourself  for  their 
good.  They  who  shall  have  the  highest  place  in 
God's  household  are  they  who  take  the  duties  of  its 
humblest  member,  the  8ov\os,  upon  themselves ; 
and  they  who  shall  be  qualified  to  sit  down  at  the 
feast  of  salvation  are  they  who  fulfil  the  work  of 
the  diaKovos  at  table,  who  wait  upon  those  whom 
God  regards  as  His  guests,  and  minister  to  their 
wants  (cf.  Menzies,  Mark,  200).  Jesus  sets  forth 
this  principle  in  the  most  touching  manner  as  that 
of  His  own  life  (cf.  Ac  W^).  He  is  Himself  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  truth  which  He  teaches. 
In  saying  that  He  '  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,'  He  does  not  mean  that  the 
ministrations  He  is  receiving  are  not  welcome, 
but  He  defines  the  main  object  of  His  sojourning 
in  this  world,  and  speaks  of  Himself  not  as  the 
Guest  whom  the  whole  world  will  delight  to 
honour,  but  as  the  humble  attendant  upon  those 
who  are  in  Avant ;  not  as  the  Benefactor  who  is  to 
be  raised  by  men  to  the  highest  earthly  glory,  but 
as  One  who  is  come  to  serve  them  (seeing  that 
on  account  of  the  state  they  are  in  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  He  can  effectually  and  com- 
pletely serve  them)  by  the  surrender  of  life  itself 
(cf.  Mk  15^^).  This  was  Jesus'  path  to  the  most 
exalted  greatness.  It  led  to  there  being  given  Him 
by  God  '  the  name  which  is  above  every  name ' 
(Ph  2",  cf.  He  2^),  and  also  to  His  receiving  from 
man  the  undying  homage  of  his  heart,  together 
with  the  confession  of  the  tongue  that  his  highest 
ideal  of  human  goodness  and  service  is  now  realized 
in  Jesus.  So,  when  we  follow  His  example  and 
are  lifted  out  of  ourselves  by  His  Spirit  of  minister- 
ing love,  everything  that  came  to  Him  will  come 
to  us,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  we,  who 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  Him,  will  be  found  meet 
for  it, — God's  approval  of  our  life,  increasing  infiu- 
ence  for  good,  that  true  greatness  which  consists 
in  our  becoming  better  able  to  elevate  and  bless 
our  felloM'-men  (cf.  Caird,  Univ.  Serm.  260),  and  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  highest  way  by  leading 
them  to  righteousness  (Dn  12^),  and  which  may 
also  comprehend  the  power  to  minister  to  them 
in  a  higher  state  of  being  (cf.  Mt  2521,  Lk  W).* 
— (v.)  Mt  25**  TTore  .  .  .  ou  diT]KOvricrafxei'  aoL  ;  those 
words  supplement  in  a  solenm  way  the  sayings  just 
commented  upon.  Ministering  love  is  not  only  the 
path  to  true  greatness,  it  is  also  the  indispensable 

*  '  My  idea  of  heaven  is  the  perpetual  ministry  of  one  soul  to 
another '  (Tennyson,  Memoir  bij  his  Son,  ii.  421).' 


condition  of  future  exaltation  with  Christ.  He 
who  '  for  our  sakes  became  poor,'  who  turned 
the  light  of  His  infinite  pity  upon  the  world  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  misery,  still  calls  the  hungry 
and  poor  and  miserable  '  His  brethren,'  and  accounts 
their  cause  His  own.  Not  to  have  ministered  to 
their  needs  is  not  to  have  ministered  to  His  (cf. 
Lowell,  '  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ' ;  and  '  The 
Legend  of  St.  Martin's  Cloak,'  Farrar,  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  i.  630).  At  His  coming  in  glory,  Christ 
will  declare  His  love  to  those  who  have  loved,  and 
will  admit  them  as  '  joint-heirs  Avith  Himself ' ;  but 
He  will  reject  as  unmeet  for  companionship  with 
Him  those  who  have  not  taken  the  position  among 
their  fellow-men  which  He  showed  them  how  to 
take  when  He  said,  'E7W  5e  ei'/x'  t''  /J-^ccji  vfxuiv  us  6 
SiaKovQiv  (Lk222^,  cf.  Jn  13^). — These  sayings  of  Jesus 
virtually  create  a  new  standard  of  social  ethics. 
They  give  to  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  OT  on 
considerate  and  brotherly  conduct  (^p^,  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  Proph}  160,  407  ;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT, 
221,  232)  the  breadth  and  completeness  which  it 
yet  lacked.  '  If  we  wish  to  feel  the  contrast  of  the 
Pagan  and  the  Christian  ideals  of  greatness,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  Aristotelian  picture  of 
the  fji€ya\6\l/vxoi,  the  proud  aristocrat  who  lives  to 
prove  his  independence  and  superiority,  with  that 
other  picture  of  a  Life  that  poured  itself  out  in 
the  service  of  others'  (Seth,  Eth.  Principles,  264). 

Later  Stoicism  '  sometimes  expressed  with  much  warmth  the 
recognition  of  the  universal  fellowship  and  natural  mutual 
claims  of  human  beings  as  such '  (Sidgwick,  Hist,  of  Ethics, 
1'20),  but  this  was  really  inconsistent  with  the  hard  isolation 
of  the  individual  that  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  Stoicism 
(Lightfoot  on  Ph2,  'St.  Paul  and  Seneca,'  296),  and  the 
practical  results  of  such  teaching  were  small  (Lecky,  Europ. 
Morals  12,  ii.  78-79).  Numerous  coincidences  are  found  between 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  humane  sayings  of  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  But,  as  Lightfoot  observes 
(I.e.  291),  'an  expression  or  a  maxim,  which  detached  from  its 
context  offers  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel, 
is  found  to  have  a  wholly  different  bearing  when  considered  in 
its  proper  relations.'  Stoicism  was  wholly  wanting  in  humility, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  ministering  love  as  taught  bv 
Jesus  (cf.  Westcott  in  Smith's  DB  ii.  857b,  iii.  1330).  With 
Him,  such  love  is  not  an  occasional  precept  of  benevolence,  but, 
as  Harnack  says  (IF/iai  is  Christianity}  98),  it  is  Hhe  religious 
maxim.' 

The  following  passages  will  show  some  of  the  results  f)ro- 
duced  by  our  Lord's  teaching  in  Christian  thought  and  life. 
There  are  differences  of  hixxovixi  (1  Co  12^),  but  the  manifojtl, 
faculties  for  'the  work  of  ministering'  are  gifts  from  the. 
Exalted  Lord  (Eph  412),  and  each  disciple  has  received  a  gift  (si 
some  kind  to  be  laid  out  in  Christian  service  (1  P  41".  ii).  Some 
are  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  (Ac  6^,  2  Co  36  6^,  Col  i^i, 
1  Th  32,  2  Ti  45),  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  (Ac 
202-1)  and  win  men  to  faith  (1  Co  35) ;  God  has  committed  to 
such  '  the  ministr.v  of  reconciliation '  (2  Co  51*).  Some  as 
attendants  and  comrades  can  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
engaged  in  this  work :  St.  Paul  was  thus  helped  by  Timothy 
and  Erastus  (Ac  1922),  bv  Tychicus  (Eph  621,  (jol  4'),  bv  Onesi- 
phorus  (2  Ti  liS),  b.y  Mark  (2  Ti  411),  by  Onesimus  (Philem  13). 
Some  can  render  invaluable  help  in  the  local  churches,  as 
Stephanas  and  his  household  at  Corinth  (1  Co  1615),  and  Phcebe 
at  Cenchreae  (Ro  I6I).  Ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  was  constantly  called  for 
(Ac  61-  2,  Ro  127,  He  610,  cf.  lOH  Rev  219).  A  collection  (two 
are  mentioned)  is  a  hi«.y.o^,'i«.  (Ac  1129  1025,  Ro  1531,  -i  Co  8^- 19-  20 
91. 12. 13),  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  journey  in  charge  of  the 
latter  as  itself  a  part  of  the  ministration  (Ro  152S  Topiijou.a.i  .  .  . 
hixxoMMv  TiTt;  ky'ioii,  see  Gifford's  note).  The  above  passages  show 
that  'a  faithful  minister  of  Christ'  (Col  17,  cf.  1  Ti  46)  is  one  who 
combines  with  the  stated  ministry  of  the  gospel  the  service  of 
his  fellow-men  in  things  temporal  and  external. — Thus  hioLxaioi, 
hmcxoviiv,  in  showing  men  the  path  to  greatness,  have  themselves 
attained  to  greatness.  It  is  true  of  words  as  well  as  of  persons, 
that  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  '  hath  exalted  them  of  low 
degree '  (Lk  152). 

Literature. — Stephanus,  Thesaurus  (Ha,se  und  Dindorf's  ed.) ; 
Hastings'  and  other  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  ;  Diet,  of  Anti- 
quities ;  Diet,  of  Chrixlinii  Antiquities;  Hort,  The  Christian 
Eeclesia;  Lightfoot,  Pliilijipians ;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies; 
Swete,  St.  Mark;  Menzies,  Mark;  Trench,  Synon.  ix,  xxxv  ; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Human  Race,  143  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Fellowship 
with  Christ,  247  ;  P.  Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  327  ;  R.  W. 
Church,  Human  Life,  125  ;  W.  Sanday,  Conception  of  Priest- 
hood, 35.  ■  James  Donald. 

MINISTRY. — The  word  '  ministry '  as  now  used 
in  English  has  two  leading  senses  :  («)  service  ren- 
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dered,  and  (6)  an  official  class,  especially  ecclesi- 
astical. The  latter  has  no  place  in  this  discussion, 
which  has  regard  to  the  public  service  rendered  by 
our  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  describes  both  the  period  of  the  service 
and  its  contents.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
minister,  properly  an  adjective,  but  in  its  substan- 
tive use  signifying  an  '  attendant '  or  '  servant ' 
who  usually  performed  services  of  a  personal  and 
more  or  less  menial  nature.  It  was  also  some- 
times used  of  jiublic  or  religious  functionaries. 
In  Gi'eek  there  are  three  words  which  more 
or  less  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  minister, 
namely,  Smkovos,  Xeirovpyds,  inrrjp^TTjs.  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

i.  The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. — In  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself  there  lay  the  ideas  of  both 
sacritice  and  service  as  the  essential  principles  of 
His  mission  among  men. 

1.  The  first  element  to  be  noticed  is  service. 
This  presents  a  threefold  asjiect :  (a)  It  was  not- 
ably and  characteristically  a  ministry  of  teaching. 
The  frequent  mention  of  His  teaching,  the  reports 
of  His  discourses  and  sayings,  and  the  fact  that 
He  was  often  called  'Teacher,'  emphasize  as  all- 
important  this  function  of  His  ministry.  The 
varied  character,  the  weighty  contents,  the  mar- 
vellous power  and  the  sweet  charm  of  His  teaching, 
are  familiar  tiioughts  to  students  of  His  life.  But 
we  must  remember  also  the  arduous  nature  of  this 
work.  The  bodily  toil,  the  mental  strain,  the 
spiritual  intensity,  all  were  great ;  and  these  were 
increased  by  the  constant  opposition  of  critics  and 
foes,  and  by  slowness  of  comprehension  on  the  part 
of  His  friends,  (h)  But  incidental  to  and  accom- 
panying this  work  of  teaching  was  Christ's  great 
ministry  of  help  and  healing.  All  the  narratives 
show  how  large  a  place  this  occupied  in  His  public 
life.  Here,  too,  His  labours  were  vast  in  sum,  and 
made  extraordin.ary  demands^as  many  indica- 
tions show — upon  His  sympathy  and  strength. 
(c)  Closely  related  to  His  teaching,  but  not  exactly 
identical  with  it,  was  our  Lord's  ministry  oi  found- 
ing His  Church.  The  selection  and  training  of  His 
Apostles  and  other  disciples,  involving  many  de- 
tails of  precept  in  regard  to  both  the  principles 
and  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  were  elements  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
earthly  work  of  Jesus. 

2.  The  other  element  is  that  of  sacrifice.  This 
was  no  less  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
than  service,  (a)  In  the  Synoptics  there  is  a  pro- 
gress of  thought  in  regard  to  the  fact  and  meaning 
of  His  sufferings.  After  Peter's  confession  near 
Cfesarea  Philippi,  Jesus  began  to  impress  on  His 
disciples  the  certainty  of  His  approaching  death 
(Mt  16'«-2i);  at  the  Transfiguration,  Moses  and 
Elijah  talked  with  Him  of  His  '  decease  (^foSos) 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem'  (Lk 
9^') ;  soon  after  (Mt  17"')  He  again  spoke  of  His 
coming  death.  The  self-giving  character  of  His 
sufferings  is  indicated  in  the  manner  in  whch  they 
are  spoken  of  in  Lk  9--'^^,  Mt  20-^,  as  compared 
with  Lk  12^* ;  and  the  severity  of  this  experience 
as  being  something  more  than  death  alone,  how- 
ever painful,  is  indicated  in  the  passages  noted, 
and  powerfully  enforced  by  the  Agony  in  Gethse- 
mane  and  the  events  of  the  Crucifixion.  Finally, 
the  atoning  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  pointed 
out  in  Mt  20-* — the  words  '  and  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,'  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  (Mt  26-''-'-8,  Mk  14-^  Lk  22'9-  ^o).  (b)  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  sacrificial  note  is  even  more 
distinct.  It  appears  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Forerunner  (Jn  P^-  ^),  in  the  great  saying  to  Nico- 
demus  (S'^^^^),  in  tlie  discourse  at  Capernaum 
(632. ;«.  48-51)^  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(jQU.  15. 17. 18)^  in  the  remarks  on  the  visit  of   the 


Greeks  (12^'*'^^),  and  in  the  words  of  comfort  to 
the  discijjles  (15'^).  (c)  How  strongly  the  Lord 
must  have  iin[)ressed  this  view  of  His  ministry 
upon  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  is  shown  in  utter- 
an(!es  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  in  their  addresses  and 
in  their  Epistles,  in  the  elaborate  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  reijresentations 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 

ii.  The  Extent  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.  —  In 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  three  main  questions  present  themselves : 
How  long  did  it  last  ?  How  much  territory  did  it 
cover  ?     How  mucli  labour  did  it  include  ? 

1.  Duration. — Un  the  point  of  duration  the 
principal  things  to  be  considered  are  the  limits, 
the  dates,  and  the  resultant  theories  of  scholars. 
(I)  The  limits  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  are 
properly  placed  between  His  baptism  and  His 
burial,  leaving  out  at  the  beginning  the  thirty 
years  of  retirement  and  preparation  at  Nazareth, 
and  at  the  end  the  forty  days  of  occasional  ap- 
pearances after  His  resurrection.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  time  between  is  a  hard  problem. 

(2)  The  principal  dates  to  be  determined  in  our 
Lord's  life  are  those  of  His  birtii,  baptism,  and 
crucifixion — the  duration  of  the  ministry  depend- 
ing upon  the  latter  two,  but  involving  the  first. 
If  it  were  possible  to  fix  witli  certainty  any  two 
of  these,  the  pro]>lem  would  practically  be  solved  ; 
or,  if  even  one  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  it 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  decide  jiosi- 
tively  on  any  one  of  the  dates.  A  full  discussion 
is  not  called  for  here  (see  art.  DATES),  but  the 
salient  points  must  be  presented. 

(a)  For  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  we  know  that  it 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Lk  2^"*),  and  not  long  before  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Mt  2'^-'^^).  Herod  died  probably  not 
later  than  B.C.  4,  as  is  made  out  from  statements 
of  Josephus  (see  Dates),  and  thus  it  appears  that 
by  an  early  error  (of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  an  abbot 
of  the  6th  cent.)  the  generally  accepted  era  of 
Christ's  birth  has  been  irrevocably  fixed  a  few 
years  later  than  the  actual  time.  The  probable 
date  of  the  Nativity  is  somewhere  between  B.C.  6 
and  4. 

(b)  For  the  Baptism,  we  know  that  it  took  place 
at  some  time  within  tlie  'fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Caesar'  (Lk  3'-^),  for  this  was  the  time  that  John 
began  to  baptize,  and  Jesus  was  among  those  who 
received  the  rite  at  his  hands  (Mt  3'^,  Mk  P,  Lk 
3-') ;  but  none  of  the  accounts  gives  any  definite 
note  as  to  the  exact  point  during  the  ministry  of 
John  when  the  baptism  occurred.  St.  Luke  states 
(3-^)  that  'Jesus  when  he  began  (presumably  His 
ministry  or  teaching)  was  about  thirty  years  old.' 
But  neither  His  exact  age  nor  the  exact  point  of 
His  '  beginning '  is  indicated.  The  probability  is 
that  He  was  either  just  thirty,  or  from  one  to 
three  years  past  that — hardly  under  thirty.  So 
that  here  we  have  no  certain  number  of  years  to 
add  to  tlie  already  uncertain  year  of  the  Lord's 
birth.  If  we  take  B.C.  4  as  the  Birth  date  and 
add  tiiirty  years,  it  brings  us  to  A.D.  26  as  the  pro- 
bable year  of  the  baptism  ;  but  if  St.  Luke's  'about 
thirty'  be  extended  two  years,  it  would  be  28. 
Now,  as  to  the  'fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,'  that 
was  probably  the  year  28,  but  may  have  been  26. 
Augustus  died  in  A.D.  14  (Aug.  19),  and,  if  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tiberius  be 
reckoned  from  that  date,  the  'fifteenth  year'  would 
begin  in  Aug.  28,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  be 
at  some  time  in  the  twelve  months  following.  But 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Luke  dates  the  beginning  of 
Tiberius'  reign  from  the  time  he  was  associated  in 
the  government  with  Augustus,  i.e.  in  A.D.  12; 
and  so  the  '  fifteenth  year '  could  begin  in  Aug.  26. 
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On  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
tlie  more  common  mode  of  reckoning  would  be 
from  the  actual  sole  reign,  and  not  from  the 
previous  association  of  an  emperor  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

(c)  For  the  Crucifixion,  we  know  that  it  occurred 
during  the  governorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaea 
(all  the  Evangelists),  and  this  administration 
covered  about  ten  years,  from  A.D.  26  to  36. 
Other  data  (see  Dates)  help  to  tix  upon  near 
the  central  part  of  this  period  as  the  time  of  the 
Crucilixion,  between  28  and  31,  more  likely  29 
or  30. 

(3)  These  uncertainties  have  given  rise  among 
scholars  to  a  number  of  different  theories  of  the 
duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  three,  among  which  choice,  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  be  the  greatest  probability, 
should  be  made. 

(a)  The  short  period  theory.  This  assigns  but  a 
little  over  a  year  to  the  ministry.  According  to 
it,  the  Baptism  probably  occurred  early  in  the 
year  29,  that  is,  during  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  reckoning  that  to  have  begun  in  Aug.  28, 
and  the  Baptism  to  have  taken  place  early  in  the 
year  following.  The  first  Passover  (Jn  2^^)  came 
soon  after,  and  the  last  Passover  just  a  year 
later.  Between  these  two  Passovers  lay  the  whole 
ministry,  hence  this  theory  is  called  the  bipaschal 
view.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  feast  of  Jn  5^  is 
held  not  to  be  a  Passover ;  the  text  of  Jn  6''  is 
regai'ded  as  incorrect  (on  slight  documentary  evi- 
dence), and  read  as  omitting  '  of  the  passover,'  and 
so  leaving  this  also  an  unnamed  feast.  After  dis- 
posing of  these  two  feasts,  the  order  of  feasts  men- 
tioned in  John  is  fixed  as  follows :  Passover  (2'*), 
A.D.  29;  Pentecost  (5^),  nameless  or  omitted  (6^), 
Tabernacles  (7-),  Dedication  (10^^),  and  Passover 
(IP^),  spring  of  A.D.  30.  With  this  scheme  de- 
rived from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Synoptics  is  made  to  harmonize  by  slight- 
ing the  indications  of  a  time  of  nearly  ripe  grain 
(Mt  12\  Mk  2-=*,  Lk  6^),  which  it  is  hard  to  locate 
if  there  were  only  two  Passovers  in  the  whole 
series  of  events.  But  this  theory  is  defended  (see 
von  Soden  in  Encyc.  Bibl.)  on  the  following 
grounds:  (i.)  That  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  '  fifteenth  year '  of  Tiberius  is  from  the  date 
of  his  sole  reign,  and  therefore  is  A.D.  28-29. 
(ii.)  The  events  of  the  Gospel  narrative  are  too 
meagre  to  have  extended  over  more  than  a  year, 
(iii. )  This  view  was  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers 
as  early  as  the  2nd  century.  The  only  one  of 
these  grounds  that  has  any  real  force  is  the  first, 
and  as  to  that  it  may  be  replied  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  put  the  Crucifixion  in  30,  and  thereby 
limit  the  time  to  one  year.  The  second  ground  is 
entirely  subjective — to  many  other  scholars  it 
seems  far  too  short  a  time  for  all  the  events  (with 
their  implications  of  others  and  of  intervals)  to 
have  taken  place.  As  to  the  third  ground,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Fathers  were  not  unanimous,  and 
they  had  only  the  same  data  for  forming  opinions 
that  modern  and  more  accurate  chronologers 
have.  Besides  its  inadequacy  to  account  for  all 
the  facts,  this  theory  deals  in  an  arbitrary  way 
with  the  text  of  Jn  6^  and  with  the  indication 
furnished  by  the  incident  of  the  grain  fields  (Mt 
121  etc.). 

{b)  The  long  period  theory.  This  holds  that 
there  were  four  Passovers  in  the  ministry,  and  is 
hence  called  the  quadripaschal  theory.  It  dates 
from  Eusebius  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  is  held  by 
many  modern  scholars.  This  takes  the  unnamed 
feast  of  Jn  5'  to  be  a  Passover,  holds  to  the  com- 
monly received  text  of  Jn  6^,  puts  the  Baptism  early 
in  27  and  the  Crucifixion  in  30,  thus  making  the 
ministry  extend  over  three  years.      But  there   is 


difierence  of  arrangement  of  details  even  among 
those  who  hold  this  view,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  fea.st  of  Jn  5^  can  be  fixed  as  a 
Passover. 

(c)  The  7nedium  period  theory.  This  holds  that 
the  feast  of  Jn  5'  is  not  a  Passover,  and  that  there 
were  only  three  Passovers  in  the  ministry — so  the 
tripnschal  theory.  As  to  what  feast  it  was,  and  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  all  the  details,  there  is  nmch 
ditt'erence  among  the  advocates  of  the  medium 
period.  But  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  is  the  time  allowed  by  those  who  reject  both 
the  other  theories.  If  the  I3aptism  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  28  or  early  spring  of  29,  then  to  get  in 
three  Passovers  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the 
Crucifixion  in  31 — to  which  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections. But  if  the  Baptism  was  in  26-27,  then 
the  Crucifixion  could  be  assigned  to  29,  which  is 
not  improbable.  It  must  be  said  in  view  of  all 
these  difficulties,  that  no  positive  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  tenable,  but  the  pro- 
babilities are  upon  the  whole  in  favour  of  a  ministry 
of  more  than  one  and  less  than  three  years'  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Localities. — In  regard  to  the  topographical 
extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry  we  have  a  much 
simpler  question  to  deal  with.  His  labours  ex- 
tended throughout  Palestine,  and  on  a  few  occa- 
sions to  contiguous  lands,  (a)  Juda?a,  in  several 
ditlierent  places,  and  more  especially  Jerusaleiu, 
witnessed  some  of  His  most  important  deeds  and 
teachings,  [b)  Galilee,  however,  was  the  principal 
scene  of  His  teaching  and  healing  work.  The 
Lake  and  its  cities, — Capernaum  with  others, — 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  other  towns  and  a  number  of 
villages,  the  plains  and  mountains  of  populous 
Galilee  shared  in  the  deeds  of  His  busy  life.  Two 
certainly,  and  probably  three,  separate  tours  of 
the  whole  of  Galilee  are  mentioned:  (1)  Mt  4-*, 
Mk  P»,  Lk  4'«  ;  (2)  Lk  8^  ;  (3)  Mt  Q^\  Mk  6«,— 
though  it  is  possible  that  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  same. 
(r)  In  passing  through  Samaria  several  times  (Jn 
4^"^',  Lk  9^-'-  17'M  He  paused  to  perform  some  work 
of  mercy,  {d)  Into  Phoenicia,  '  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,'  He  went  at  least  once  (Mt  15'-^  Mk 
7^'').  (e)  Several  visits  to  districts  contiguous  to 
Galilee,  to  the  east  and  north,  are  mentioned, 
namely,  the  visit  to  Gerasa  or  Gadara  during  His 
Galila?an  ministry  (Mt  8-^,  Mk  5^,  Lk  8'-"),  to  Deca- 
polis  (Mk  7^'),  to  the  unknown  Magadan  (Mt  15^") 
or  Dalmanutha  (Mk  8'"),  and  Caesarea-Philippi  (Mt 
16^*,  Mk  8-^).  if)  In  regard  to  the  region  beyond 
the  Jordan  commonly  known  as  Peraja,  there  are 
interesting  notices,  but  some  uncertainties.  The 
tirst  notice  is  in  the  account  of  John's  baptism  as 
taking  place  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (Jn  P*). 
Much  later  there  was  a  ministry  of  uncertain 
duration  in  Pera?a  (Jn  10^»,  Lk  Vir--^%  and  still 
later  a  journey  through  the  same  region  on  His 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  19\  Mk  10^). 

3.  Labours. — The  extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
is  also  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  labours  He  performed  during  its  course,  (a) 
The  actual  labours  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
are  considerable  in  sum.  (6)  That  these  were  only 
samples  and  specimens  of  His  work  is  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  implied,  (c)  Pointed  allusions  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  work  are  frequent  (Mt  4-*'^*, 
Mk   P'^-  *^,  Lk  4''*-  '^,  and  many  similar  passages). 

(d)  There  are  many  indications  of  the  insistent 
demands  upon  His  attention  [e.g.  Mk  P^"^^  2'^'^ 
37-9. 20  ami  similar  ones),  of  His  weariness  and 
need  of  rest  (Jn  4",  Mk  '^■^^-  iS^^-^-,  and  others), 
once  of  the  anxiety  of  His  relatives  (Mk  3-'-  ^'). 

(e)  The  enormous  amount  of  His  unrecorded 
laltours  is  distinctly  asserted  (Jn  2P'). 

The  following  conspectus  may  serve  to  present 
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in  clearer  view  some  of  the  points  already  dis- 
cussed : 


I. 

The  Thirty 
Years. 

Birth    to   Bap- 
tism. 

Bethlehem. 

Egypt. 

Nazareth. 

B.C.  5  or 
4  to  A.D. 
26  or  28. 

11. 

Opening 
Scenes. 

Baptism         to 
First  Miracle. 

Beyond  Jordan. 

Wilderness. 

Judaea. 

Cana  of  Galilee. 

26  or  28. 

III. 

Earlier 
Ministry. 

First  Miracle  to 
Beginning    of 
Work  in  Gali- 
lee. 

Capernaum. 

Jerusalem. 

Samaria. 

Between 
27  and  29. 

IV. 

Central 
Ministry. 

Preceding 
Events      and 
First  Tour  in 
Galilee. 

Nazareth. 
Capernaum. 
Other  Cities  of 
Galilee. 

Probably 

28,  29. 

Events        con- 
nected    with 
Second   Tour 
in  Galilee. 

Cities  and  Vil- 
lages of  Gali- 
lee. 

Gadara. 

Nazareth. 

Third      Tour, 
and     Depart- 
ure from  Gali- 
lee. 

Cities  and  Vil- 
lages.      The 
Lake.    Caper- 
naum.     Tyre 
and       Sidon. 
Decapolis. 
Cissarea  Phil- 
ippi. 

V. 

Later 
Ministry 

Close    of    Gali- 
laean  Ministry 
to  Triumphal 
Entry. 

Galilee. 
Judaea. 
Peraea. 

Probably 
29  or  30. 

VI. 

Closing 
Scenes. 

Triumphal 
Entry     to 
Crucifix  i  on 
and  Burial. 

Jerusalem   and 
vicinity. 

VII. 

The  Forty 
Days. 

Resurrection  to 
Ascension. 

Jerusalem. 

Galilee. 

Olivet. 

iii.   Results   of    our    Lord's    Ministry.  —  When 

we  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  were  gathered  during  His  life  and  those 
wliich  have  been  maturing  tlirough  the  centuries 
following. 

1.  During  His  life. — Briefly,  we  should  here  have 
in  mind  :  [a)  the  multitudes  who  were  reached  by 
His  personal  influence  both  in  His  teaching  and 
His  healing  ;  (6)  tlie  number  of  particular  ad- 
lierents  won,  including  the  Twelve  and  all  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
those  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Acts  ;  ((•)  the  training  of  the  Twelve  for  their 
work  after  His  departure  ;  and  (d)  the  establish- 
ing of  the  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God- 
preaching,  the  ordinances,  the  Church. 

2.  Since  His  ascension. — The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity for  nineteen  centuries  only  partially  de- 
scribes the  outcome  of  Christ's  short  ministry  upon 
earth.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace,  but  withal  a 
glorious  truth,  to  say  that  no  other  term  of  service 
in  anj'  man's  life,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  was 
ever  so  potent  an  influence  or  so  formative  a  force 
for  all  that  is  best  in  hunuiu  affairs. 

Lttsrature.— The  Lives  of  Christ,  esp.  Andrews.  The  Life  of 
our  Lord  ;  Broadus,  Harmnny  of  the  Oospela,  with  Notes  on 
dates  by  A.  T.  Robertson  ;  art.  '  Chronology '  in  Hastings'  DB 


(Turner)  and  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  (von  Soden),  and  the  literature 
adduced  ;  art.  in  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago)  for  Dec.  1905, 
by  Professor  Votaw.  E.  C.  DARGAN. 

MINSTRELS.— See  Flute-players. 

MINT  (r]8voffinov,  mcntha)  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mt  23-3  and  the  parallel  passage  Lk  11'*-,  wiiere 
it  is  represented  as  being  subject  to  tithe.  It  is  a 
familiar  garden  herb,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Labiataj.  The  species  commonly  grown  in 
Palestine  is  horse-mint  (J/,  sylvcstris),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  mint  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  is  also  higlily  valued  as  a  carminative.  Mint 
was  probably  one  of  the  '  bitter  herbs '  with  which 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

MIRACLES.— The  process  of  thought  and  re- 
search, both  theological  and  scientific,  has  led  to  a 
position  where  belief  in  the  actuality,  in  the  career 
of  Jesus,  of  those  remarkable  activities  and  mani- 
festations summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  and 
popular  term  '  miracle,'  is  made  possil)le  if  not 
inevitable.  The  prevailing  negative  attitude  of 
science  shows  signs  of  being  abandoned  in  view  of 
enlarging  understanding  of  the  possibilities  botli 
in  ]\Iatter  and  in  Spirit,  and  theology  is  coming  to 
see  that  the  miraculous  events  recorded  of  Hiin 
who  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Regenerator  of 
the  Race  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  in  any  sense 
or  degree  a  violation  of  tlie  order  of  Nature  ;  and 
that  viewed  in  this  way  they  become,  instead  of 
difficulties  and  stumbling-l)locks  in  tlie  way  of 
faith,  some  of  its  most  convincing  reinforcements. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  belief  in 
these  occurrences  as  vital  parts  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  rising,  compared  with  wliich  all 
previous  belief  is  feeble  ami  superficial.  Witiiout 
being  unduly  optimistic,  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  '  ages  of  faith '  in  every  department  of  Cliris- 
tian  tnith,  and  not  least  in  that  of  miracle,  are 
j-et  to  come.  This  consummation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  in  modern  conceptions  of  the  Order  of 
Nature,  of  Human  Personalitj',  and  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

1.  Modern  conceptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature. 
Christian  advocates  are  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
posed to  accept  unreservedly  the  scientific  teaching 
of  the  Unity  of  Nature,  carefully  guarding  the 
admission  from  being  read  as  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature.  They  recognize  and  take  account  of  the 
inalienable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  by 
which  the  Universe  consists.  They  do  not  regard 
the  miracles  of  tiie  Gospels  as  in  the  least  degree 
arbitrary  interruptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature, 
but  rather  as  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
that  order.  The  ancient  antagonism  between  tlie 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural  has  broken  down, 
and  the  two  spheres  are  seen  to  be  one,  regfirded 
from  opposite  poles.  Grave  objections  lie  against 
the  term  '  supernatural,'  which  is  entirely  un-Scrip- 
tural,  and  many  modern  tliinkers  prefer  tlie  term 
'  spiritual '  to  express  the  animating  and  sustaining 
Power  which  jjervades  all  things.  Without  the 
spiritual  the  physical  universe  has  no  ground  of 
being,  and  nothing  exists,  not  the  least  fraction  of 
the  material,  still  less  anything  of  human  aft'ection 
and  sympathy  and  personal  life-force,  apart  from 
the  Universal  Life.  If  the  term  '  supernatural '  be 
retained,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  while  all  things  may  be  conceived  of  as  super- 
naturally  sustained,  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  asserted  that  the  whole  L'niverse,  including 
not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  in  human  personality,  is  a  part  of  the 
Order  of  Nature.  The  powers  and  sympathies  that 
work  in  man  cannot  be  separated  from  that  order, 
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and  it  is  most  natural,  most  agreeable  to  the  whole 
constitution  of  human  nature,  that  it  shall  be 
animated,  sustained,  and  governed  by  the  Divine 
Power  and  Life.  Men  of  science,  moreover,  are 
increasingly  willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
spiritual  and  rational  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
the  physical ;  and  recent  investigations  into  the 
make  of  the  so-called  '  atom,'  and  the  vast  poten- 
tialities of  Matter,  will  further  develop  the  distrust 
of  all  dogmatic  assertion  that  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  called 
'  miracles  '  is  possible  or  credible.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(Hibbcrt  Journal,  October  1902)  writes  : 

'The  root  question  or  outstanding  controversy  between 
science  and  faith  rests  upon  two  distinct  conceptions  of  the 
universe  :  the  one,  that  of  a  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
universe,  with  no  outlook  into  or  links  with  anything  beyond, 
uninfluenced  by  any  life  or  mind  except  such  as  is  connected 
with  a  visible  and  tangible  material  body  ;  and  the  other  con- 
ception, that  of  a  universe  lying  open  to  all  manner  of  spiritual 
influences,  permeated  through  and  through  with  a  Divine  spirit, 
guided  and  watched  by  living  minds,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  law  indeed,  but  with  intelligence  and  love  behind  the  law  ;  a 
universe  by  no  means  self-sufficient  or  self-contained,  but  with 
feelers  at  every  pore  groping  into  another  supersensuous  order 
of  existence,  where  reign  laws  hitherto  unimagined  by  science, 
but  laws  as  real  and  as  mighty  as  those  by  which  the  material 
universe  is  governed.' 

2.    The    nature    of  Human  Personality.  —  Re- 
searches, anthropological  and   psychological,  into 
the  nature  and  possibilities  of  man  have  greatly 
multiplied   during    the    present    generation,    and 
something  of  the  vast  region  of  potentiality  lying 
above  and  beneath  and  beyond  all  that  is  actually 
realized  has  been  revealed.     The  conception  of  the 
ideal  human  personality  has  been  immeasurably 
enlarged  and  exalted.     Psychological  investigation 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  enough  has  been 
arrived  at  to    make  it  certain   that   the   powers 
of  humanity  remain  essentially  unfathomed.     Be- 
neath or  above  the  ordinary  consciousness  of  man, 
and  beyond  the  powers  which  at  present  his  will 
controls  and  organizes,  are  other  and  larger  powers 
at  present  uncontrolled  and    unorganized  by  the 
personal  force,  but  manifest  in  exceptional  phases 
of  human  life,  such  as  dreams,  hypnosis,  clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience,  somnambulism,  or  unwonted 
excitement    and  spiritual    exaltation.      We   may 
call  man,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  him,  a  person- 
ality, a  living  centre  of  original  will  and  action, 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Deity.     But  yet  it  is  far 
truer  to  regard  liim  as  a  personality  which  lias  not 
yet  arrived,   the  mere  rudiment  of  a  personality 
wliose   powers,    as   he   controls    them,    reach    out 
beyond  his   control   to  regions  of   potentiality  as 
yet  unrecognized,  and  showing  that  the  true  per- 
sonality is  vastly  greater  and   mightier  than  the 
present  actual.     '  Man  partly'  is,  and  wliolly  hopes 
to  be.'     The  powers  at  present  possessed  and  con- 
trolled by  man  are  the  veriest  suggestion  of  the 
powers  that  are  his  by  right  of  nature,  made  as  he 
was  for  intimate  alliance  with  tlie  Divi'ie  Being. 
But  the  perfect  Personality  was  realized  in  tlie  Son 
of  Man  who  was   also  Son   of  God.     The  i)erfect 
Personality  cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  tlie 
Divine  Personality,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Ideal  Man  that  his  nature  shall  be  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  Divine.     By  tlie  Divine  power 
the  human  nature  consists.     And  the  Lord  Jesus 
plainly  marked  it  as  the  essential  condition  of  His 
power  that   He  was  morally  and   spiritually  one 
with  God. 

3.  The  Divine  TVa^nre.— A  wholesome  feature  of 
modern  conceptions  of  the  Being  of  God  is  their 
sense  of  mystery.  Holding  fast,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  essential  knowableness  of  the  Deity 
and  to  His  self-revelation  as  the  centre  of  all 
Divine  action,  theologians,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  the  imjDOSsibility  of  giving  dogmatic  expres- 
sion to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Being.     '  In  mys- 


tery the  soul  abides,'  not  only  the  Divine  but  even 
the  human  soul.  But  taking  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  His  life  before 
God  and  man,  and  as  it  is  by  an  increasing  Chris- 
tian experience,  they  conceive  of  God  as  the  In- 
finite Will  and  Intelligence  that  animates  while  it 
transcends  the  whole  creation,  visible  and  invisible, 
a  Divine  Presence  ever  seeking  self-realization  and 
self-revelation  in  His  creation,  in  some  true  measure 
expressing  Himself  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands, 
even  in  the  non-human  creation  ;  but  most  really 
of  all  in  human  life  with  its  manifold  sympathies 
and  powers,  actual  and  potential,  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  (or  super-conscious).  The  concep- 
tion is  of  a  Living  God  present  and  active  in  all 
life,  but  supremely  in  the  nobler  impulses  and 
humanities  that  glorify  mankind.  In  the  life  of 
men  as  they  are,  in  their  poor  actual,  the  Divine 
Mind  finds  a  real  though  feeble  and  fragmentary 
expression,  and  as  that  nature  is  developed  and 
its  latent  powers  are  evoked  and  made  part  of  the 
conscious  life,  is  destined  to  find  a  fuller  channel 
for  its  living  action.  And  the  nature  which  was 
fitted  to  be  a  complete  channel,  and  more  than 
channel — an  active  co-operator  with  Himself — the 
Divine  Being,  revealing  Himself  as  Father,  finds  in 
Him  who  was  perfectly  one  with  man  and  at  the 
same  time  morally,  spiritually,  and  essentially  one 
with  God. 

In  this  fact,  that  the  Divine  Power  dwelt  in  its 
fulness  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  the 
unifying  principle  for  all  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
The  master-principle  of  them  all  is  contained  in 
our  Lord's  own  declaration,  '  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  upon  you'  (Lk  11-'^).  Tliis  declaration  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  His  repeated  affirmations 
that  the  ultimate  power  by  which  He  wrought 
His  beneficent  and  mighty  works  was  the  same  as 
that  by  which  He  knew  and  taught  the  truth — the 
Divine  power  dwelling  in  Him  (Jn  S^^-  '^^  W). 

The  great  deeds  of  healing  and  of  revelation 
were  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Infinite  Life 
and  active  Power  by  which  all  things  consist  (1)  on 
the  nature  of  Jesus,  and  (2)  through  Him,  so  em- 
powered, upon  the  life  of  man  and  upon  the  world. 
Our  Lord  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  mirac- 
ulous deeds  were  morally  conditioned,  were  there- 
fore a  moral  achievement,  and  depended  upon  His 
living  faith  in  and  union  with  God.  Of  Himself 
He  could  do  nothing  (Jn  S^").  But  He  also  has  the 
feeling  and  knowledge  that  in  His  own  nature 
there  was  a  potentiality  of  superhuman  work- 
ing. And  the  chief  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  cannot  be  conceived  of  even 
momentarily  as  apart  from  the  Divine  Life.  He 
perfectly  lived  in  God.  The  purpose  of  all  was  to 
accomplish  the  Divine  wall  by  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  among  men.  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  miracles  are  represented,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
putting  forth  of  a  supernatural  power  altogether 
out  of  relation  to  any  human  capacity  or  possi- 
bility, but  as  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the 
unique  relation  He  sustained  to  the  Infinite  Life  ; 
not  as  something  given,  while  it  could  have  been 
withheld,  for  the  sake  of  commending  the  moral 
and  spiritual  and  personal  claims  of  Jesus,  but  as 
vital  and  essential  parts  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
Tlie  evidential  value  of  the  work  was  secondary, 
the  need  of  man  and  the  Divine  impulse  primary. 

In  order  to  get  an  intelligent  faith  in  the  Gospel 
miracles,  it  is  of  great  consequence  at  what  point 
we  approach  the  problem.  The  important  matter 
is  to  begin  with  the  less  obscure,  with  those  works 
which  are  most  closely  and  obviously  related  to 
what  may  be  called  the  innate  forces  of  human 
nature.  This  gives  us  as  our  starting-point  the 
healing  works  of  Jesus.      Careful  study  must   be 
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given  to  the  principles  and  methods  emjjloyed 
ill  these  cases  of  restoration  from  sickness,  in- 
lirniity,  and  distress.  A  growing  disposition  is 
evident  to  receive  these  as  genuinely'  historical,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  incon- 
ceivable, related  as  they  are  to  the  forces  per- 
ceived to  be  at  work  in  the  comiilex  nature  of  man. 
Psychical  research  has  brought,  and  is  more  fully 
bringing,  to  light  a  vast  wealth  of  resource  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  personality.  And  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of  Jesus  convinces  us 
that  He  worked  upon  this  complex  nature  (see  art. 
Cures).  His  miracles  were  not  simply  the  output 
of  an  alien  force,  but  the  living  exercise  of  a  Divine 
force,  deeply  akin  to  all  human  powers,  already 
working  in  the  capacities,  sympathies,  and  life- 
ties  of  humanity,  utilizing  the  known  in  all  their 
unknown  ramifications,  and  also  the  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  Tliese  works  are  no  less  Divine  be- 
cause they  are  not  emphasized  as  supernatural, 
the  Divine  energy  being  more  truly  conceived  of  as 
the  normal  and  natural.  If  these  deejiest  prin- 
ciples which  our  Lord  followed  are  duly  recognized 
in  our  faith  and  conception,  then  the  remaining 
miracles,  most  of  which  are  rejected  by  many  who 
receive  the  healings,  become  not  only  not  incredible, 
but  inevitable  as  the  completion  of  a  revelation 
otherwise  essentially  incomplete.  One  who  has 
gained  a  rational  and  imaginative  faith  in  the  heal- 
ing of  body  and  mind,  by  the  incarnate  pity  and 
poM'er  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  be  prepared  to 
believe  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Christ 
should  so  freely  reveal  the  power  of  God  in  this 
spliere,  and  not  go  beyond  to  give  visible  expres- 
sion to  the  power  that  resides  in  and  animates 
and  at  the  same  time  controls  all  Nature.  And 
those  miracles  which  are  associated  with  the  life  and 
career  of  Jesus,  being  wrought  not  so  much  by  the 
power  of  our  Lord,  as  by  the  Divine  Power  acting 
upon  Him,  have  a  strong  presumption  in  their 
favour,  congruous  as  they  are  with  the  whole 
method  of  His  mighty  works  and  with  the  one 
revelation  given  in  Him. 

A.  Miracles  of  Jesus. — 1.  Our  Lord^s  own 
description  of  them. — A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  what  Jesus  Himself  said  of  the  miracles 
and  the  description  given  by  the  people  of  the  time, 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  low  and  vulgar 
ideas  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  by  the  Evangelists, 
who  were  not  altogether  emancipated  from  current 
conceptions.  (1)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Synoptics  give  very  few  specific  terms  which 
our  Lord  applied  to  His  own  supernormal  action. 
They  are  the  record  of  His  deeds,  not  of  His  speech 
concerning  them.  But  the  Evangelists'  description 
may  be  taken  without  much  deduction  as  a  faithful 
reflexion  of  the  Master's  usage.  Jesus  does  refer 
to  His  works,  as  in  Mt  16^-  " ;  He  speaks  of  casting 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Mt  12-^)  or  by  the 
finger  of  God  (Lk  1 1-"),  and  declares  that '  this  kind ' 
{tovto  di  rb  yivoi)  goeth  not  out  except  by  prayer 
(Mt  17-1  TR).  He  refers  to  the  deed  itself  and 
its  blessed  result,  without  characterizing  it  by  any 
specific  term.  (2)  His  favourite  term  for  them, 
according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  ^pya,  'works' 
(Jn  5^"  10-5-  32-  37. 38)  jjg  yggg  t^jjg  same  word  also 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  acts  of  others  {Ka\6v 
^pyou,  INlk  14^).  He  makes  no  great  distinction 
between  His  ordinary  works  of  mercy  and  the 
extraordinary,  regarding  them  all  alike  as  wrought 
simply  and  naturally  in  the  way  of  His  life  and 
vocation.  The  miracles  were  not  the  highest 
works  ;  they  belong  to  a  lower  level  of  manifesta- 
tion as  compared  with  His  moral  and  spiritual 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  14").  But  He  also  qualifies 
epya  :  '  the  works  that  none  other  man  did '  ( Jn 
IS-''),  probably  including  under  that  category  the 
healing  and  other  mighty  deeds.     Utility  was  the 


chief  element  in  His  view  of  all  His  deeds  and 
actions.  (3)  He  also  calls  them  Swdfiets  ( '  powers ' 
or  'mighty  works'),  emphasizing  the  striking 
manifestation  of  Divine  Power  overpassing  all 
human  capacity  (Mt  11-').  The  Evangelists  alsd 
commonly  employ  this  term  (Mt  13^^,  ^Ik  G''). 
(4)  He  also  speaks  of  His  works  as  aT]/j.eia,  '  signs ' 
(Jn  6^''),  carefully  se^jarating  Himself  from  the 
pojjular  estimate  of  what  constituted  a  Divinely 
significant  act  (see  art.  SiGN).  The  Fourth  Gospel 
consistently  applies  this  word  to  the  works  of 
Jesus.  Probably  we  must  see  in  the  fact  a  feature 
due  to  prolonged  reflexion  on  the  events  in  tlie 
light  of  after-history.  But  the  term  is  singularly 
fitting  to  describe  the  Divinely  significant  works  of 
our  Lord  as  signs  of  another  and  higher  order  of 
things,  leading  on  the  thought  and  imagination 
to  higlier  spheres  of  being,  fuller  powers  of  soul, 
Diviner  possibilities  for  humanity.  (5)  The  word 
Tepara  ('prodigies')  is  never  applied  by  Jesus  to 
His  own  working.  Only  once  He  vises  the  word, 
and  then  to  disavow  the  idea  involved  in  it  and 
to  sever  His  action  from  it  (Jn  4'*^).  In  the  Apoca- 
lyptic discourse  tliese  repara  are  associated  with 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets  (Mt  24-^  Mk  13"). 
(6)  The  popular  use  of  a-rjjj.e'iov  was  most  akin  to 
the  repas.  With  this  the  English  word  '  miracle ' 
has  most  affinity.  It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  any 
word  used  by  Jesus.  The  AV  uses  it  to  translate 
(X7]/j.eiov  and  SiVa^is.  The  RV  practically  abandons 
it.  The  idea  of  the  word  '  supernatural '  also  is 
not  found  in  the  NT  or  in  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the  term  should  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  the 
obsolete.  The  word  '  spiritual '  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute, conserving  the  idea  expressed  by  it  with- 
out committing  the  mind  to  any  untenable  and 
indefensible  philosophy. 

2.  Characteristics  of  our  Lord's  miracles. — Briefly, 
the  features  of  the  miracles  which  commend  them 
to  our  judgment  and  afl'ection  may  be  stated  as  — 
(1)  Spontaneity.  They  arise  out  of  the  occasion 
— are  never  deliberated,  unless  tlie  raising  of 
Lazarus  be  an  exception  (Jn  ll'*),  but  spring  fi"om 
the  present  practical  impulse  of  compassion  and 
desire  to  help  man,  and  the  prompting  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Jn  2^^-,  Lk  18-*"-^-  etc.).  (2)  High  moral 
purpose.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  ever  sought  the 
highest  and  Divinest  ends,  and  were  never  ends  in 
themselves.  In  all  His  works  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  ostentatious  exercise  of  power.  Sternly  He 
forbade  any  public  advertisement  of  His  healings, 
etc.,  which  might  rouse  the  popular  excitement. 

(3)  Strong  restraint  in  use  of  supernormal  power. 
The  Temptation  of  the  wilderness  witnesses  to 
what  Avas  characteristic  of  all  His  life.  His  constant 
refusal  to  use  His  power  for  personal  ease,  gratifi- 
cation, or  convenience.  Nothing  was  done  by  ex- 
traordinary whicli  could  be  done  by  ordinary  means. 

(4)  Moral  dignity  and  congruity  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  life  of  Jesus.  His  miracles  spring  out  of 
His  innermost  nature,  and  reveal  the  moral  har- 
mony and  winsomeness  of  His  Person.  Herein 
lies  a  most  fruitful  comparison  with  other  alleged 
miracles,  ecclesiastical  and  mediaeval  and  modern. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  latter  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  us  as  worthy  exercises  of  a  Divine 
power.  The  criterion  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
duly pressed,  for  natures  differ  widely  in  wliat 
they  regard  as  morally  fitting  and  suitable  for 
Divine  action.  But,  employed  broadly,  it  may 
help  us  to  discriminate  between  alleged  miraculous 
events  as  to  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  credence. 

(5)  Helpfulness  to  mankind  was  the  abiding  char- 
acteristic of  our  Lord's  miracles.  In  most  cases 
they  were  wrought  for  the  immediate  succour  of 
suft'ering  liumanity,  and  for  the  revelation,  in  and 
through  this,  of  the  Divine  love  and  pity.  In 
His  works  on  the  non-human  world  also  the  need 
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of  man  was  continually  served,  more  especially  his 
need  for  vision  of  the  higher  facts  of  existence. 
His  action  never  issued  in  meaningless  marvels  or 
needless  wonders  and  in  those  that  seem  farthest 
removed  from  the  requirements  of  mankind  a 
revelation  was  given  of  the  kind  of  power  which 
animated  and  sustained  all  nature,  and  ordered  its 
course. 

3.  The  whole  texture  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
is  complicated  xvlth  the  stipei'normal.  They  pre- 
sujipose  a  unique  relation  to  God  in  Jesus,  and  His 
possession  of  a  miracle-working  power.  '  In  most 
of  the  reports  the  action  of  Jesus  is  so  interwoven 
with  unmistakably  authentic  words,  that  the  two 
elements  cannot  be  sej^arated '  (A.  B.  Bruce,  art. 
'  Jesus  '  in  Enryc.  Bibl.).  If  excision  be  made  from 
the  Evangelic  records  (1)  of  all  that  directly  nar- 
rates His  unique  action  as  a  healer  and  wonder- 
worker, (2)  of  all  that  presupposes  the  possibility 
and  actuality  of  such  unique  action,  (3)  of  all  that 
testifies  to  His  authority  and  power  due  to  a  unique 
relation  to  God — the  Gospels  are  left  bald  and  bare 
and  nmtilated  beyond  description.  The  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  fabric  is  destroyed. 

As  an  example,  apply  the  process  to  Mk  1-3.  As  a  residue 
we  have — 

1.  The  account  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  (without  the  refer- 
ence to  the  prophetic  witness). 

2.  The  Bajitism  of  John  (robbed  of  the  spiritual  endowment 
of  Jesus  and  its  accompaniments). 

3.  The  bare  mention  of  a  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (with 
angels  excluded.  The  story  cannot  be  filled  up  by  reference  to 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  their  account  presupposes  a  miracle- 
working  power  in  Jesus). 

4.  John's  imprisonment,  and  announcement  of  the  Kingdom 
by  Jesus. 

5.  Call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John. 

6.  Teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue,  and  spread  of  His 
fame  (the  latter  left  like  a  pyramid  on  its  apex  without  the 
restoration  of  the  demoniac). 

7.  Entrance  to  house  of  Peter  (healing  of  wife's  mother  ex- 
cluded). 

8.  Account  of  solitary  prayer  (with  no  action  of  Jesus  to 
account  for  such  prolonged  prayer). 

9.  Preaching  in  synagogue  (mere  repetition  apart  from  heal- 
ing of  leper  and  casting  out  devil). 

10.  Account  of  sudden  popularity  (with  no  adequate  reason 
given  for  it). 

11.  Another  repetition  of  the  statement  that  He  taught  the 
people  ('23-i'^  all  being  excised  as  entirely  complicated  with 
miracle). 

12.  Call  of  Matthew. 

13.  Conflict  with  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  regard  to  eating 
and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  fasting,  and  His 
teaching  consequent  thereon. 

14.  Pharisees  and  Herodians  take  counsel  to  kill  Him  (but  no 
reason  given — the  healing  of  withered  hand  being  removed). 

15.  Withdrawal  of  Jesus  (following  by  multitude  being 
omitted  because  of  motive  given  in  v. 8). 

16.  Call  of  disciples  (commission  reduced  to  preaching  and 
teaching.  Teaching  in  320-30  cut  out  as  entirely  dependent  on 
His  exorcism  of  demons). 

17.  Teaching  of  true  relationship  to  Himself  (strongly  savour- 
ing of  presumption,  apart  from  reasons  which  liave  disappeared 
in  process  of  excision). 

The  whole  narrative  is  rendered  colourless  and  dislocated,  the 
only  section  which  is  left  fairly  unmutilated  being  2l''-28.  '  That 
the  healing  ministry  was  not  only  a  fact,  but  a  great  outstand- 
ing fact,  is  attested  by  the  popularity  of  Jesus  and  by  the 
various  theories  which  were  invented  to  account  for  the  remark- 
able phenomena'  (A.  B.  Bruce,  ^c).  The  above  analysis  forcibly 
illustrates  this  assertion. 

i.  Chronological  list  of  miracles  of  Jestis. 

{a)  Preliminary  Period,  from  Baptism  to 

CALL  OP  LEADING  APOSTLES. 

FOUND  IN 

1.  Water  made  wine Jn. 

2.  Cleansing  of  the  Temple Jn. 

3.  Son  of  nobleman  restored Jn. 

(b)  First  Period  of  Galil.ean  Ministry, 
TO  Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 


4.  Escape  from  hostile  crowd 

5.  Draught  of  fishes 

6.  Capernaum  demoniac 

7.  Peter's  wife's  mother 

8.  General  healings  and  exorcisms 

9.  Leper 

10.  Palsied  man      .... 


FOUND   IN 

I.k. 

Lk. 

Mk. 

r.k. 

Alt. 

Mk. 

TA-. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 

Mt. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

FOUND  IN 

Mt. 

Mk.  i  Lk.  1 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Mt. 

Mt. 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Lk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

FOUND  IN 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Mt. 

Lk. 

11.  Impotent  man  of  Bethesda 

12.  Man  with  withered  hand 

13.  General  healings  and  exorcisms 

14.  Centurions  servant 

15.  Son  of  widow  of  Nain  raised    . 

16.  General  healings  and  exorcisms 

17.  Dumb  demoniac  healed    . 

18.  Tempest  stilled 

19.  Gadarene  demoniac  or  demoniacs 

20.  Raising  of  Jairus'  daughter 

21.  Issue  of  blood    .... 

22.  Two  blind  men  healed 


((■)  Second  Period  of  Galilee  an  ministry, 
to  its  close. 

23.  Five  thousand  fed    .... 

24.  Jesus  walks  on  sea   .... 

25.  Daughter  of  Syro-Phoenician  woman 

26.  Deaf  and  dumb  restored  . 

27.  General  healing  of  infirmities 

28.  Four  thousand  fed   .... 

29.  Blind  man  restored  .... 

30.  Deaf  and  dumb  epileptic 

31.  Stater  in  fish's  mouth 

(d)  Ministry  in  Jud^^a  and  Per.ea. 

FOUND   I 

32.  Man  blind  from  birth  restored         .         . .    I    . .  Jn 

33.  Impotent  woman  restored 

34.  Man  with  dropsy  healed  . 

35.  Ten  lepers  cleansed 

36.  Lazarus  raised 

37.  Two  blind  men  near  Jericho    . 

(e)  Closing  Days  of  Life. 

38.  Withering  of  fig-tree 

39.  Cleansing  of  Temple         ... 

40.  Healing  of  Malchus  ....       Mt.      . .       Lk.     Jn. 

41.  Falling  to  ground  of  soldiers Jn. 

Examining  the  above  list,  we  may  remark — 

(1)  The  same  event  is  probably  referred  to  in  2 
and  39.  Possibly  also,  but  on  the  whole  not  prob- 
ably, 3  and  14  refer  to  same  healing. 

(2)  Instances  which  seem  to  come  so  near  to 
familiar  human  experience  as  to  need  no  assump- 
tion of  miracle  are  2,  4,  41. 

(3)  In  31  no  indication  is  given  that  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  Avas  meant  to  be  obeyed.  It  may 
readily  have  been  understood  by  the  disciple  as  a 
parabolic  expression  of  the  surety  of  providential 
care. 

(4)  Cases  where  the  reporting  of  the  healing  is 
so  casual  that  nothing  as  to  the  method  of  Jesus 
can  be  securely  built  upon  the  narrative  are  10,  12, 
33,  34,  40.  The  chief  interest  of  the  Evangelist 
lies  in  the  other  part  of  the  story.  In  the  case  of 
Malchus,  St.  John,  who  reports  the  injury,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  healing,  and  the  interest  of  St. 
Luke  is  evangelical  rather  than  medical,  empha- 
sizing the  generosity  and  compassion  of  Jesus. 

(5)  'Nature  miracles'  are  found  (a)  in  each 
period  ;  (b)  in  the  Fourth  Go.spel  ;  (c)  in  the  Syn- 
optic tradition,  both  in  the  Double  and  Triple 
Synopsis.  They  are  therefore  as  well  attested  as 
the  works  of  healing.  The  walking  on  the  .sea  is 
found  in  the  Double  Synopsis  ;  the  stilling  of  the 
storm  and  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  in  the 
Triple  Synopsis  ;  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
all  four  Gospels. 

(6)  The  healings  of  nervous  diseases,  which  many 
are  more  willing  to  accept  on  the  ground  of  their 
likeness  to  well-known  medical  facts  of  to-day, 
are  not  better  attested  than  those  involving  physical 
disorder  and  disease.  The  healings  of  fever,  leprosy, 
issue  of  blood,  and  blindness  are  all  recorded  in 
the  Triple  Synopsis.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is 
found  in  all  four  Gospels  ;  one  case,  the  daughter 
of  J.ainis,  is  attested  by  the  three  Synoptics.  The 
NT  makes  no  distinction  between  these  classes  of 
miracles,  but  the  evidence  for  all  the  classes  is 
equally  strong  (see  art.  CURES,  §  11). 

5.  Classif cation  of  miracles   of  Jesus.  —  As    a 
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typical  example  of  the  customary  classification  of 
miracles,  maj'  be  given  that  of  Westcott  [Introcl. 
to  the  Gospels) — 

I.  Miracles  on  Nature.  1.  Miracles  of  creative  power  :  {«.) 
water  made  wine,  (/3)  bread  multiplied,  {y)  walking  on  the  water. 
2.  Miracles  of  Providence  :  (a.)  miracles  of  blessing  :  (1)  first 
draught  of  fishes,  (2)  storm  stilled,  (3)  stater  in  fish's  mouth,  (4) 
second  draught  of  fishes ;  (/S)  Miracle  of  judgment :  withering  of 
fig-tree. 

II.  Miracles  on  Man.  («)  Miracles  of  personal  faith  :  (1) 
organic  defects  (blind) :  (a)  faith  special  (Mt  92«-3i)^  (j,)  faith 
absolute — Bartimaeus  restored  ;  (2)  chronic  impurity  :  (a)  open 
(leprosy) — faith  special,  the  one  leper — faith  special  and  absolute 
contrasted,  the  ten  lepers ;  (b)  secret — woman  with  issue.  (/3) 
Miracles  of  intercession  :  (1)  organic  defects  (simple  interces- 
sion) :  (a)  the  blind  (Mk  822  26),  (p)  the  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  7 
•ii  37) ;  (2)  mortal  sicknesses — intercession  based  on  natural  ties  : 
(ft)  fever  (Jn  4-'t>-54)^  (^)  paralysis — centurion's  servant  and  man 
borne  of  four,  (y)  Miracles  of  love  :  (1)  organic  defect— blind- 
ness (Jn  9) ;  (2)  disease — (o)  fever,  (6)  dropsy,  (c)  withered  hand, 
((0  impotent  man,  (e)  woman  with  spirit  of  infirmity  ;  (3)  death 
— («)  death  chamber,  {h)  the  bier,  (c)  the  tomb. 

III.  Miracles  on  Spirit  World.  («)  Miracles  of  intercession  : 
(1)  simple  intercession — (a)  dumb  man  with  devil,  {b)  blind  and 
dumb  man  ;  (2)  intercession  based  on  natural  ties — (n)  Syro- 
Phrenician's  daughter,  {b)  lunatic  boy.  (/3)  Miracles  of  antagon- 
ism: (1)  in  synagogue — unclean  spirit  cast  out,  (2)  in  tombs — the 
lepers  cast  out. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  above  is  its  endorsement 
of  the  term  '  Nature  miracles '  as  applied  to  the 
first  class.  If  '  Nature '  be  rightly  measured,  the 
term  may  legitimately  be  used  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  Lord's  working,  for  the  complex 
nature  of  man  cannot  be  .severed  from  the  uni- 
versal order.  Moreover,  the  distinction  is,  apart 
from  that  consideration,  an  arbitrary  one,  for 
several  of  these  so-called  'Nature  miracles'  are 
wrought  in  the  sphere  of  our  Lord's  human  nature, 
and  are  conceivably  extensions  of  human,  mental, 
and  psychical  faculty ;  and  some  of  them  are 
wrought  in  and  upon  the  bodily  form  of  Jesus 
Himself.  The  walking  upon  the  water  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter.  The  draught  of  fishes  is  a 
miracle  of  vision,  an  extension  of  human  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  an  example  of  Divine  control  of 
the  animal  creation.  A  similar  element  must 
be  traced  in  the  instance  of  the  coin  in  the 
fish's  mouth,  if  we  are  to  understand  a  miracle 
here.*  Other  defects  are:  'Miracles  of  Provi- 
dence,' 'Miracles  of  Blessing'  and  of  'Love,'  are 
terms  that  may  be  applied  to  other  than  the 
classes  given. 

A  truer  classification  may  be  suggested  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Healings  of  bodily  ailments — as  blindness,  leprosy,  lame- 
ness, dropsy,  deafness  and  dumbness,  fevers,  and  manifold  ail- 
ments and  infirmities. 

II.  Healings  of  nervous  diseases— as  paralysis  or  palsy,  simple 
epilepsy,  possibly  the  woman  with  the  spirit  of  infirmity  (unless 
her  ailment  be  physical). 

III.  Healings  of  nervous  and  psj'chical  disorders— epilepsy 
associated  with  idiocy  or  insanity,  and  varieties  of  mania. 

IV.  Revelations  of  "power  in  the  nature  of  Jesus— walking  on 
the  sea. 

V.  Revelation  of  Jesus  in  nature  and  upon  the  organic  world 
• — as  draughts  of  fishes,  and  stater  in  fish's  mouth. 

VI.  Power  upon  the  organic  world — multiplied  loaves  and 
fishes,  water  made  wine,  fig-tree  withered. 

VII.  Power  upon  the  inorganic  world — stilling  of  the  tempest. 

VIII.  Raising  of  the  dead— Jairus'  daughter,  son  of  widow  of 
Nain,  Lazarus. 


B.  '  Miraculous  '   events 

CAREER  OF  JeSUS. — 

1.  Annunciation  by  angels  . 

2.  Virgin-birth 

3.  Angels'  song 

4.  Other  appearances  of  angels  in  pro- 

tection of  the  Child 

5.  Star  of  Magi 

6.  Voice  at  Baptism  of  Jesus 

7.  Descent  of  dove        .        .        .        . 


ASSOCIATED     WITH 


Mt. 
Mt. 


Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt. 
Mt. 


Mk. 
Mk. 

Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 

Lk. 
Lk. 

Jii 

*  The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  may  reasonably  be 
conceived  as  at  work  in  these  instances,  for  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  inter-relations  of  mind  and 
body,  to  set  an  arbitrary  limit  to  that  influence. 


8.  Transfiguration        .... 

9.  Voices  at  Transfiguration 

10.  Opening  of  graves  after  death  of 

Jesus     ...... 

11.  Rending  of  veil  of  Temple 

12.  Darkness  over  land  .... 

13.  Earthquakes 

14.  The  Resurrection     .... 

15.  The  Ascension  .... 


Mt. 
Mt. 


Mt. 
Mt. 


FOUND   IN 

Mk.     Lk. 
Mk.     Lk. 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Lk. 
Lk. 

Mk. 
Mk. 

Lk. 

Lk. 

Jn 
Jn 

In  the  above,  noteworthy  facts  are — 

(1)  Only  one  Evangelist  in  each  case  records  3, 
4,  5,  10,  13.  Number  10  stands  by  itself,  and  is 
not  found  in  other  Gospels,  although  these  speak 
of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple.  The 
latter  event  (11)  is  also  pos.siblyan  accompaniment 
of  the  remarkable  physical  phenomena  12  and  13, 
which  were  associated  with  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
death.  1,  2,  12  are  recorded  by  two  Evangelists 
only. 

(2)  "While  the  historicity,  as  objective  events,  of 
1,  3,  4,  6,  7  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  with  any 
dogmatism,  especially  if  the  principles  enunciated 
above  be  intelligently  accepted,  yet  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  they  are  such  as  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  added  to  the  Gospel  tradition  by  disciples  and 
by  the  first  Christian  community,  who  were  not 
entirely  freed  from  Jewish  prepossessions  (see  art. 
Sign).  It  would  be  grossly  disproportionate  to 
give  the  same  weight  of  authority  to  the  details  of 
the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Death  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
personal  experience  which  He  underwent,  and  to 
the  significance  of  the  Incarnation,  Spiritual  En- 
dowment, and  Atonement  for  human  salvation. 

(3)  The  Voice  at  the  Baptism  is  well  attested, 
but  it  is  not  clear  if  we  are  taught  to  regard  it 
as  more  than  subjective  to  Jesus  Himself.  Mt. 
and  Mark  seem  to  attribute  the  whole  experience 
— the  vision  of  the  opening  heaven,  the  seeing  of 
the  dove,  the  hearing  of  the  voice — to  Jesus ;  and 
the  Baptist's  vision  of  the  Descent  (Jn  P-)  may 
express  his  special  insight  into  the  whole  event 
as  it  affected  our  Lord  at  that  critical  time  and 
experience.  It  is  noteworthj'  that  Luke  simply 
records  the  facts. 

(4)  The  chief  events  that  demand  consideration 
are  the  Virgin-birth,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension,  for  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  separate  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

C.  Miracles  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
BY  His  followers. — The  Evangelists  make  it  plain 
that  the  disciples  and  other  followers  of  Jesus  were 
commissioned  by  the  Master  to  go  forth  in  His 
name  to  combine  healing  and  exorcism  with  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  (Mt  10'- ^•'*, 
Mk  3"-»«  6',  Lk  10»).  They  also  declare  that  a 
signal  success  was  achieved  by  the  Seventy,  for 
they  return  to  Jesus  rejoicing  greatly  in  the 
power  of  His  name,  extending  even  to  the  control 
of  the  evil  spirits  (Lk  10^^).  Of  this  great  suc- 
cess our  Lord  was  aware,  and  it  became  to  Him 
the  occasion  of  a  spiritual  exultation,  in  which  He 
saw,  as  already  accomplished,  the  downfall  of  the 
Satanic  power  with  all  its  accompanying  ills  and 
afflictions  of  mankind  (Lk  10'"). 

The  evidence  favours  the  idea  that  Jewish  exor- 
cists had  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  their  arts, 
even  although  mucli  charlatanry  may  be  believed 
to  have  mingled  with  their  practices.  The  names 
they  invoked,  including  the  Ineffable  Name,  to- 
gether, no  doubt,  with  the  drastic  physical  reme- 
dies they  applied,  were  possibly  efficacious  in 
some  cases  (Mt  12-^,  Lk  9^'').  And  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  Name  of  Jesus,  which  was  of  vast 
import  and  of  awful  and  mysterious  significance 
(especially  after  the  Kesurrection),  would  make  for 
iiealing  and  for  liberating  disordered  minds  and 
evil-controlled  natures.     There  is  rea.son,  also,  to 
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make  a  distinction  between  these  healings  and 
exorcisms  an(i  the  other  works  of  Jesus,  for  nothing 
is  said  of  these  latter  supernormal  powers  being 
possessed  by  the  disciples  and  first  Christians. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  clear  witness  to  somewhat  kindred  phenomena 
having  been  experienced  in  the  Charismata  of 
Apostolic  circles  (1  Co  12,  etc.).  The  closing  sec- 
tion of  Mark's  Gospel,  too,  is  a  reflexion  of  2nd 
century  belief  in  the  continuance  of  these  mirac- 
ulous endowments  among  the  Apostles.  Coming 
down  to  sub- Apostolic  times,  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  discredited  that  the  same  powers 
together  with  prophecy  were  familiar  to  those 
generations ;  and  the  question  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided,  as  to  whether  we  have  any  sutKcient 
reason  to  draw  the  line  at  the  close  of  this  age, 
or,  with  other  apologists,  at  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  declare  that,  beyond  it,  all  assertions  of  a 
manifest  and  direct  Divine  action  through  any 
servant  of  Christ  are  due  to  chicanery,  or  illusion, 
ignorance,  or  superstition. 

If  this  question  be  left  sub  judicc,  and  the  story 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  following  centuries 
be  read  without  prepossession,  an  impression  may 
well  be  produced  that  some  of  the  alleged  super- 
normal phenomena  are  far  too  well  attested  to 
be  scornfully  and  summarily  dismissed.  In  all 
generations  of  the  Christian  era,  certain  natures, 
specially  God-sensitive,  conspicuously  consecrated 
to  God  and  sympathetic  with  man  and  with  all 
living  things,  appear  to  have  wielded  a  real  though 
imperfect  control  over  the  physical  processes  of  life. 
Both  through  them  and  in  them  remarkable  forces 
have  been  at  work  which  we  cannot  but  believe 
are  God-sustained  and  God-energized,  producing 
supernormal  phenomena.  In  regard  to  all  these, 
as  well  as  to  kindred  manifestations  of  modern 
times,  the  right  attitude  is  that  of  a  watchful  but 
unprejudiced  and  patient  examination.  Forces 
that  make  for  healing  undoubtedly  lie  in  human 
nature,  in  certain  gifted  souls,  and  in  others  not 
conspicuously  gifted  spiritually,  but  '  sensitives ' ; 
and  in  times  of  great  spiritual  awakening,  when 
the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  and  Divine 
is  quickened  and  God's  presence  is  freshly  and 
acutely  realized,  startling  manifestations  of  these 
sub-conscious  or  super-conscious  forces  may  occur, 
and  need  not  surprise  any  who  understand  how 
closely  the  Divine  power  has  access  to  all  forces 
of  human  life.  Such  phenomena,  and  indeed  all 
things  that  belong  to  the  human  race,  must  not  be 
met  with  a  n on  passu mus,  but  with  careful,  scien- 
tific, and  withal  reverent,  investigation.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  are  available  as  a  criterion,  and 
basing  our  judgment  upon  them  we  may  demand  : 
(1)  an  adequate  and  worthy  moral  purpose  to  be 
served  [this  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
personal  or  ecclesiastical  convenience,  advantage, 
or  ambition,  traces  of  which,  together  with  ofier- 
ings  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  discredit  so  many 
medifeval  miracles] ;  and  (2)  a  proper  moral  dignity 
— in  which  many  alleged  workings  of  the  thauma- 
turgist  are  conspicuously  wanting.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  how  far  healings  and  other 
powers  kindred  to  those  wrought  by  Jesus  are 
meant  to  be  expected  in  our  human  life  on  earth. 
It  seems  natural  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  healings  and  other  restorations  from  human 
infirmity  on  the  one  hand,  and  works  of  revelation 
in  the  non-human  sphere.  The  latter  may  not  be 
expected  in  this  earthly  scene,  although  they  point 
to  large  powers  of  soul  in  the  evolution  of  our 
psychical  capacities  in  some  further  stages  of  being. 
But  the  healings  and  exorcisms  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect  among  men  on  earth  ;  for  in  all 
investigation  and  experiment  and  self -devoted 
labour,  in  all  spiritual  prayer  and  aspiration  for 


the  physical,  mental,  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
race.  His  presence  is  ever  active  who  said,  '  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always.' 

Literature. — For  general,  dealing  with  the  various  themes 
comprised  in  above  art.,  see  the  many  Lives  of  Christ,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels,  and  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Enci/c.  Biblica, 
and  other  Dictionaries.  For  the  argument  concerning  the 
miracles  in  general  and  in  particular — 

(1)  Adverse  on  whole  :  E.  A.  Abbott,  Kernel  and  the  Husk, 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waters,  and  Philomythus  (a  reply  to  New- 
man's Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles) ;  M.  Arnoid,  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma;  Percy  Gardner,  Historic  Vieir  nf  XT,  and 
Exploratio  Evangelica ;  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  i  and 
Christianity  and  Historii. 

(•2)  In  favour  of  miraculous  :  Origen,  contra  Celsmn  ;  Pascal, 
Pensees  ;  Row's,  Mozlej  's,  and  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures  ;  A. 
B.  Bruce,  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  and  Chief  End 
of  Revelation ;  Trench,  Miracles ;  Lyttelton's  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures ;  Fisher,  Ground  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief ;  The 
Supernatural  in  Christianity,  by  Drs.  Rainy,  Orr,  and  Dods 
(a  reply  to  Pfleiderer's  Gifford  Lectures) ;  Lias,  Are  Miracles 
Credible  ? ;  Thomson,  Miracles  and  Modern  Science ;  Illing- 
worth,  Personality  Human  and  Divine,  and  Divine  Imman- 
ence ;  to  which  may  be  added  The  Finger  of  God,  by  writer  of 
the  present  article. 

For  larger  and  wider  discussions  bearing  closely  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  miraculous,  consult  the  works  of  John  Fiske,  esp. 
The  Idea  of  God ;  Dr.  E.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion,  2  vols. 
(Gifford  Lectures) ;  and  Human  Personality  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
MIRACULOUS    CONCEPTION.  —  See    Virgin- 
Birth. 

MISSION.— The  following  article  deals  with  the 
mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  only  as  presented 
in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Lord  Jesus  fre- 
quently manifested  consciousness  of  being  coin- 
missioned  by  God.  Now  the  general  {irifMiru))  and 
now  the  specific  tei'm  (dTroo-reXXw)  for  sending  is 
used  in  reference  to  His  work,  the  latter  word 
signifying  an  intimate  connexion  between  sender 
and  sent  (Cremer,  p.  529).  As  God's  trusted  mes- 
senger He  felt  that  there  was  a  decree  (Set)  for 
Him  to  execute  (Lk  2*^4*^9-^  etc.),  that  He  had 
His  Father's  authority  (Jn  5^^  8^-),  and  that  as  the 
Father  had  sanctified  Him  and  sent  Him  into  the 
world  (Jn  10^^),  it  was  not  for  Him  to  do  His  own 
pleasure  (6^^).  The  Fourth  Evangelist,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  commission  received 
by  his  Lord,  mentions  the  fact  repeatedly,  and  in 
one  place  stops  to  brood  over  the  mere  name  of  a 
place  because  it  suggests  a  mission  (9'').  Instead 
of  considering  Himself  as  being  merely  one  among 
a  number  of  Divine  messengers,  Jesus  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Messenger-Son  (Mk  126-  ■?).  The 
Lord's  consciousness  refers  to  ( 1 )  the  objects  of  His 
mission,  (2)  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  gain  His 
wondrous  ends,  (3)  the  extent,  and  (4)  the  credentials 
of  His  mission. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  mission. — These  are  ex- 
hibited in  various  forms.  Prophecy  has  to  be 
fulfilled  (Mk  12i«-  "  U^i-  ■"■  «,  Lk  4^1  102^24=J,  Jn  5^« 
13^^).  It  is  the  function  of  Jesus  to  be  the  King  (Ps 
2),  the  Son  of  Man  (Ps  8,  Dn  7"-  ^^),  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  (Is  42.  53),  the  founder  of  a  New  Covenant 
(Jer  SPi-^*^) ;  and  thus  to  glorify  God  (Jn  12^8  17^) 
and  save  men  (Mt  l"-',  Lk  2"  19i»,  Jn  3^^  IQi"  12^^ 
17-  2031)  ijy  attracting  men  to  Himself  (Mt  ll-^,  Jn 
5-10  22^2)  and  by  giving  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  (Mk 

10^5,  Jn  P9  651  1Q15  icy-*). 

2.  Means  to  the  ends  of  the  mission. — The  nature 
of  these  aims  required  that  the  Heavenly  Ajiostle 
(He  31)  should  manifest  the  Kingdom  and  the 
character  of  God,  together  with  the  greatness  of 
man's  calling.  The  sacrificial  death  at  Calvary 
sums  up  all  the  revelations.  The  speech,  the 
life,  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  the  means 
whereby  He  discharges  His  unique  mission  to 
mankind. 

{a)  To  succeed,  it  was  imperative  that  Jesus 
siiould  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  established 
upon  tlie  earth  (Mt  4i',  Lk  W^^-).     Where  there 
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are  minds  that  gladly  defer  to  God's  will,  there  the 
Kingdom  is.  Submission  may  be  incomplete  (Mt 
13-^"""-  '"•  ■*'^)  and  transient  (vv. -"'--).  In  Jesus  alone 
were  the  claims  of  Gotl  fully  and  constantly 
heeded  :  therefore  the  leadership  of  men  is  His 
prerogative  (Mt  23'").  He  called  men  to  Himself 
in  order  to  make  them  loyal  to  the  heavenly 
throne.  God's  subjects  renounce  evil  habits  (Mt 
4^^),  enjoy  pardon  (Lk  24'^^),  possess  sincerity  (Mt 
7"'"^^),  are  plastic  and  trustful  as  children  (Mt  18'^"*, 
Lk  18'®-  ^'',  .In  3-'),  are  willing  to  render  costly 
service  in  meekness  (Mt  20'-^"-'^) ;  they  transcend 
national  distinctions  (Mt  8'^)  and  set  all  interests 
below  those  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  &^  Vi'''-*^,  Lk 
()57-s2  1829-30)  The  presence  of  the  Kingdom  is 
known  by  its  conquering  power  (Lk  11-").  Its 
growth  cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  the  ac- 
tivities of  God  are  adduced ;  albeit  man's  co- 
operation is  required  (Mk  4''i--9).  A  river  (as  the 
Nile)  may  not  originate  in  the  land  that  it  waters, 
and  yet  may  be  indispensable  thereto ;  similarly 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  the  blessing  the  world  needs 
most,  and  its  coming  must  be  uppermost  in  prayer- 
ful minds  (Mt  G***'"),  yet  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
unseen  heaven  (Jn  18^'').  Diseases,  defects,  ex- 
crescences of  all  kinds — physical,  mental,  spiritual 
—are  foreign  elements  (Mt  13-'- ^«,  Lk  13'«).  It 
was  the  function  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  reveal 
verbally  and  in  His  life  the  nature  of  God's  reign. 
His  loving  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Father's 
will  is  the  central  orb  of  the  moral  world,  and  all 
human  wills  should  be  planets  ruled  and  lighted 
by  His  filial  homage.  Union  with  Him,  harmony 
with  Him,  would  bring  about  union  and  harmony 
among  the  r.aces  of  mankind,  and  earth  according 
to  the  great  prayers  (Mt  6"- '",  Jn  H'^"--'),  would  be 
a  province  of  heaven.  In  all  its  particulars — its 
purity,  might,  obedience,  joyful  loyalty,  friendli- 
ness, prayerfulness,  catholicity — the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  the  life  of  Christ  expanded.  It  was  His 
task  to  give  mankind,  on  the  scale  of  His  earthly 
experience,  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  God.  The  Kingdom  is 
where  He  is ;  it  is  He  working  through  the  wills, 
intellects,  affections  of  His  people.  The  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  are  those  to  which  Christ  conformed 
His  purposes  and  deeds.  The  Beatitudes  (Mt  5'-'-) 
are  songs  that  first  were  sung  in  His  own  heart. 
Hence  a  description  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  descrijjtion 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  fi"om  the  point  of  view 
belonging  to  duty  and  common  service.  If  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel — which  were  indeed  cita- 
tions from  His  own  book  of  life  as  child,  friend, 
artizan,  preacher,  sacrifice — were  heeded  in  home 
and  Church  and  State,  we  should  see  the  Kingdom 
of  God  an  organism  with  Christ  as  its  soul,  devout, 
righteous,  beneficent. 

[b]  He  to  whom  the  human  will  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered must  be  known  to  be  supremely  worthy 
of  reverence,  trust,  and  love.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
knoivledge  of  God  is  essential  to  eternal  life,  it  was 
one  of  the  aims  of  Christ  to  impart  this  knowledge 
(Jn  17^).  God  had  often  been  represented  as  the 
Father  of  the  Chosen  People,  and  here  and  there 
individuals  had  thought  themselves  to  be  sons  of 
God ;  but  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  is  asserted  and  illustrated  so  copiously, 
that  some  chapters  of  the  Gospels  consist  almost 
solely  of  variations  to  the  music  of  these  good 
tidings  (Mt  5.  6.  7).  Jesus  made  men  think  of  God 
trustfully  as  Avell  as  reverently,  Avith  love  as  well 
as  with  aAve.  The  revelation  could  be  made  only 
by  the  Son  of  God  (Mt  ll-"',  Lk  10-2),  ^^d  it  was 
contained  in  Himself  (Jn  P**  14''"'").  The  love  and 
obedience  of  the  Son  have  as  their  counterparts 
the  Father's  love  and  instructions ;  and  so  the 
paternal  and  the  filial  dispositions  are  mutually 
illuminating.     The  purposes  of  the  Father  are  exe- 


cuted by  the  Son,  and  therefore  to  come  to  Jesus, 
to  receive  and  honour  Him,  are  acts  that  reach 
to  God  (Lk  9«,  Jn  S^--  -^  13-").  The  message  is 
the  Messenger.  Not  merely  does  a  veil  fall  from 
before  the  Divine  character ;  for  Jesus,  standing 
where  the  veil  had  stood,  manifests  the  eternal 
righteousness  and  pitying  love  that  cannot  be 
content  unless  men  are  rescued  from  unrighteous- 
ness and  wrath.  Salvation  is  man's  progressive 
ailvance  (Jn  17*  yivilxxKixj)  to  God,  his  growing  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  his  increasing  faith,  love, 
and  reverence.  The  Saviour  invites  men  to  come 
by  penitence  and  trust  to  Himself,  that  they  may 
become  one  with  Him  and,  through  Him,  with  the 
Father  (Mt  11-*,  Jn  17^'),  whose  holiness  He  dis- 
closes. 

(c)  The  fulfilment  of  Christ's  mission  required 
the  revelation  of  man.  What  is  the  moral  con- 
dition of  men  ?  What  is  man  in  God's  idea  ?  What 
can  make  man's  sin  to  be  seen  and  hated  ?  What 
can  make  God's  thought  and  purpose  concerning 
man  attractive  to  sinners  ?  Inasmuch  as  penitence, 
faith,  hope,  love  are  essential  elements  of  a 
true  life,  to  create  them  was  included  in  Christ's 
gracious  task.  To  produce  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  His 
speech  made  sin  exceeding  sinful,  and  in  His  con- 
duct there  were  presented  such  contrasts  to  man's 
misdoings  that  the  evils  were  exposed.  A  sense 
of  sin  actually  was  produced  (Lk  5*  7^^"'  19'''  *),  and 
men  learned  to  trust  God's  Son  and  to  desire  to  be 
taught  His  life  (Lk  11').  He  encouraged  men  to 
hope  that  His  experience  of  pleasing  the  Father 
(Jn  8-")  might  become  theirs,  seeing  that  they 
could  become  as  intimately  related  to  Him  as  the 
branches  are  related  to  the  vine  (15'"*).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  Man  was  a  gospel,  because, 
while  it  condemned  sin,  it  affirmed  moral  evil  to 
be  an  intrusion  into  man's  nature,  and  it  invited 
the  sinful  to  receive  forgiveness  and  enter  into 
union  with  that  victorious  life  which  from  the 
first  had  overcome  the  world  (Mt  4'"",  Jn  8-"  16^* 
17^).  Corrupted  man  rejected  and  killed  the  Holy 
One,  thereby  disclosing  human  guilt  and  need  ; 
man,  as  God  intended  him  to  be,  and  as  he  may 
become  by  '  believing  in  him '  ( Jn  2"  3'^),  is  re- 
vealed in  Christ's  meekness,  devoutness,  filial 
obedience  and  fraternal  service.  '  The  Son  of  God ' 
gives  men  authority  to  become  God's  sons  (1'^-  '3)^ 
thereby  causing  men  fully  to  unfold  their  manhood. 

(d)  The  mission  of  the  Saviour  involved  His  death. 
— His  death  was  a  chief  part  of  His  work.  The 
Evangelists  record  sayings  which  prove  that  the 
great  sacrifice  was  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  at  an 
early  stage  of  His  ministry,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  regard  the  explicit  references  to  the  death 
by  violence  made  near  Cajsarea  Fhilippi  (Mk  8^'"'-) 
as  indicating  a  new  outlook  to  the  Lord's  own 
mind.  The  tragic  note  that  is  heard  early  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (2'9-2i  3'-»-  '^  6»')  is  not  left  to  the  last 
in  the  Synoptic  accounts  (Mt  9'^,  Mk  2'9-2»,  Lk 
534.35)  Moreover,  the  saving  purpose  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Mt  2628,  Mk  10*5  1424^  Jn  10"  1223.24.32.33)^  its 
necessity  (M  Mk  8^',  Lk  2428),  ^^d  its  voluntary 
character  (Mt  26''3,  Jn  10'*),  are  affirmed.  '  Through 
death  to  life'  is  illustrated  in  His  experience.  The 
enjoyment  by  Him  of  a  fuller  life  in  countless 
redeemed  ones  is  conditional  upon  His  uttermost 
self-renunciation  (Jn  122^).  The  life  of  the  Saviour 
passes  to  men  through  His  surrender,  and  it  enters 
into  them  so  far  as  they  adopt  its  principle.  The 
way  of  sacrifice  is  thus  the  way  whereby  the  Saviour 
gives  and  the  saved  receive  (Mt  W-^-  -^).  The  New 
Covenant  (Jer  3P'"^^)  is  connected  with  the  shedding 
of  the  Lord's  blood  (Lk  222"),  f^^d  it  is  necessary 
that  the  saved  should  participate  in  this  funda- 
mental law  of  Christ's  being  (Jn  6'^"").  It  was  the 
Son's  gracious  will  to  come  to  earth  on  an  errand 
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which  meant  exposure  to  temptation  (.and  therefore 
exposure  to  the  possibility  that  He  might  not  return 
to  heaven)  in  order  to  destroy  sin  and  to  allure 
mankind  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  peace.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  ascend  to  God 
unless  He  could  do  so  as  the  head  of  a  new  race, — 
a  race  healed  ( Jn  3"*  ^^),  vivified  and  nourished  by 
His  sacrificial  ottering  (6^'-^^).  This  death,  with  its 
victory  over  death,  and  its  sequel — the  return  to 
the  Father — were  intended  to  provide,  through  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  saving  resources 
whereby  the  true  life  is  initiated  (16^"")  and  sus- 
tained (14i6-2«  15-«  16'3-*5). 

3.  The  extent  of  Christ's  mission. — While  the 
regeneration  of  men  was  His  hrst  concern,  His 
numerous  miracles  evince  His  care  for  man's 
physical  needs.  As  all  departments  of  life  were  to 
be  purilied  and  enriched  by  His  example  and  teach- 
ing, so  all  men  were  to  feel  that  they  could  be  saved 
by  His  grace.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
had  no  outlook  beyond  the  Chosen  People,  and 
that  the  universalism  of  the  Gospels  is  an  inter- 
polation ;  the  catholicity  which  tlie  Church  sub- 
sequently manifested  being  read  back  into  the 
teachings  of  the  Lord.  This  conjecture  is  applied 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the  world-wide  commission 
(Mt  28i«-2o,  Mk  16'5),  and  to  the  universalism  of  St. 
Luke.  True  it  is  that  at  first  the  area  of  labour 
was  restricted  (Mt  15^^),  but  this  was  a  necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  is  no  indication  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  excluded  from  salvation.  Sin  is  not 
local  or  racial,  and  Jesus  hated  it ;  and  man,  as 
man,  was  loved  by  Him.  Any  devout  Jew  would 
think  that  somehow  the  Gentiles  were  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  Messianic  reign  (Lk  2'"'^^),  and 
though  it  was  deemed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
preference  could  be  given  by  the  Messiah  to  heathen 
men  (Jn  7^^),  even  the  Pharisees  were  zealous  in 
making  proselytes  (Mt  2^^).  Why  should  it  be 
thought  incredible  that  Jesus  hoped  ultimately  to 
win  men  of  all  nations?  Was  not  exclusiveness 
distressing  to  Him?  Was  He  not  ready  with  a 
reference  to  mercies  granted  to  the  woman  of 
Zarephath  and  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  (Lk  4"^-^)? 
The  outer  court  of  the  Temple  was  the  only  part  of 
the  sacred  structure  to  which  a  Gentile  had  access, 
and  all  the  Evangelists  report  that  Jesus  insisted 
that  this  enclosure  should  be  kept  clean  and  quiet 
'for  all  the  nations'  (Mt  2V--^^,  Mk  ll'^-n  lj^ 
J945. 46^  jj,  oi^-^").  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  centurion's 
faith — not  found  bj'  Him  in  Israel  (Lk  7®),  and  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  cheered  His  heart  by  her 
trust  and  loving  ingenuity  (Mt  15'^^).  At  first  the 
disciples  were  forbidden  to  preach  to  Samaritans 
(Mt  10^),  though,  when  they  were  fully  equipped, 
the  restriction  was  withdrawn  (Ac  P) :  He  Himself 
laboured  in  Samaria  (Lk  9^^-^^,  Jn  4),  and  called 
attention  to  the  beneficence  of  one  Samaritan  (Lk 
IQ33-35)^  and  to  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  anotiier 
(j^is-is)  j^  jg  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Saviour's 
love  for  the  outcast  and  despised,  the  publicans 
and  sinners  amongst  the  Jews  (Mt  9^"'^,  Lk  737-50 
151. 2ft-.  189-"  191-10)^  that  He  should  foresee  the  ap- 
proach of  all  men  to  Himself  (Jn  12*-),  and  antici- 
pate a  time  when  He  should  be  the  Shepherd  of  one 
flock  consisting  of  sheep  gathered  from  far  and 
near  (Ki'^).  The  interest  manifested  by  the  Magi 
(Mt  2)  and  by  tiie  Greeks  (Jn  12-''-2i)  is  not  alien  to 
Christ's  mission.  Moreover  it  is  clearly  declared 
tliat  strangers  will  become  workers  in  the  vineyard 
(Mt  21'i),  and  that  before  His  throne  all  nations 
are  to  be  assembled  for  judgment  (Mt  25^'-  *-).  '  The 
Saviour  of  the  world '  ( Jn  4'*-)  lias  grace  and  power 
wherewith  to  meet  the  needs  wliich  belong  to  every 
man  in  every  age  and  country  ;  for  He  is  the  Light 
(P  8'-  95 12^«),  tlie  Water  (4'«  7'"^),  the  Bread  (6^-  ^«-5i), 
the  Life  (ll-s  14«). 

i.  Credentials  of  the  mission. — Jesus  entered 
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upon  His  task  with  the  confidence  that  He  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  4'^).  John  the 
Baptist  declared  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending 
upon  Jesus,  and  that  he  had  been  prepared  for  this 
sign  (Jn  pa.  34)_  ^^^q  testimony  thus  borne  by  the 
last  of  the  Old  Covenant  prophets  is  referred  to  by 
the  Saviour  together  Avith  other  credentials, — as 
the  witness  of  His  works,  that  of  the  Father  anil 
that  of  the  Scriptures  ( Jn  5*-"-").  Messengers  came 
from  the  Macluierus  prison,  saying,  'Jolm  the 
Bai)tist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saying.  Art  thou 
he  that  cometh,  or  look  Me  for  another?'  In  that 
hour  Jesus  wrought  miracles  which  He  adduced, 
together  with  His  habit  of  announcing  good  tidings 
to  the  poor,  as  proofs  of  His  Messiahsliip  (Lk  7'*'^-). 
The  deeds  were  signs  (cnj^etq)  that  the  Divine 
messenger  could  quicken  body  and  soul  (Mk  5"- ■»-, 
Lk  7^*-  ^^  Jn  11-5-  «•  44) .  cure  physical  and  spiritual 
diseases  ;  I'ender  efficient  withered  powers  (Mk  3^-^, 
Jn  5''"®) ;  add  faculties,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind 
(Jn  9) ;  redress  evils  caused  by  circumstances — for 
instance  the  fever  due  to  the  Capernaum  district — 
(Lk  4^'^-  3'-') ;  clean.se  all  the  fountains  of  life,  as  in 
cures  wrought  for  lepers  (Mk  l*'^-*'\  Lk  1712-14) . 
bestow  abilities,  receptive  (Mk  8'^-^^)  and  com- 
municative (Mt  9^--  ^^).  While  the  miracles  were 
wrought  in  pure  kindness,  they  afforded  evidences 
to  the  thoughtful  of  the  validity  of  Christ's  claims 
(Jn  32  73'  1037-  3**  1411  15-'^),  and  they  were  intended 
by  the  Lord  to  give  assurance  to  men  of  His  re- 
deeming grace  (Mk2i"-ii).  The  very  term  employed 
for  saving  processes  (crcifw)  will  serve  equally  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  (Mt  pi,  Mk  10-^, 
Lk  7®",  Jn  31''),  even  as  the  Worker  shows  Himself  in 
reference  both  to  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  to  be 
the  Great  Physician  (Mk  2i^).  Some  persons  were 
allowed  to  have  extraordinary  aid  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  came  from  God,  for  they  were  with  Him 
when  He  was  transfigured,  and  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, 'This  is  my  Son,  my  chosen:  hear  ye  him' 
(Lk  9^^) ;  nevertheless  there  was  adequate  support 
for  the  faith  of  all  men  in  the  remarkable  interest 
Jesus  took  in  the  neglected  (Lk  72-- 23  i5iff.)^  jn  His 
readiness  to  pray  (Jn  17^)  and  to  serve  (Mk  6**,  cf. 
v.^i),  and  in  the  union  of  qualities  of  character 
which  are  rarely  found  together.  The  credentials 
of  Christ's  mission  are  in  Himself.  The  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  His  life,  the  meek  and  beneficent 
use  of  marvellous  powers,  the  sinless  One's  friend- 
ship with  sinners,  the  strength  and  gentleness,  the 
zeal  and  patience,  the  ardour  and  purity  of  His 
character — prove  that  He  came  forth  from  tlie 
Father  (Jn  G^^-o^  16^).  Believers  in  Him  discover 
with  more  and  more  clearness,  as  they  trust  Him 
more  and  more  fully,  that  His  gracious  promises 
are  fulfilled.  He  is  to  their  consciences  the  Good- 
ness,— to  their  intellects  the  Truth, — to  their  hearts 
the  supreme  Beauty,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lex.  s.v.  a.ToirTiXka  ;  Wendt,  Teaching 
of  Jesus,  ii.  184  ff.  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

MISSIONS.— 1.  The  prophetic  background.— The 
missionary  spirit  and  aims  of  Christianity  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  history,  literature,  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  OT,  especi- 
ally in  the  portions  which  express  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  prophecy,  is  full  of  principles  and  promises 
which  find  their  fulfilment  in  the  world-wide 
mission  of  Christianity  (Horton,  The  Bible  as  a 
Missionmy  Book).  The  proselytizing  energy  of 
the  Jews  in  the  last  cent.  B.C.  and  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ('Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,'  Mt  23^'')  is  a  partial  outcome  of  ideas 
and  instincts  which  were  long  inherent  in  the  race. 
These  wide  and  lofty  prophetic  aims  had  to  struggle 
against  particularist  tendencies,  which  made  the 
Jews  one  of  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  of  the 
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races  of  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
history,  that  the  missionary  propaganda  which 
aimed  at  the  conversion  and  blessing  of  the  world, 
sprang  from  a  people  whose  predominant  character- 
istics were  pride  in  racial  privileges,  expectation  of 
national  greatness,  and  contempt  for  all  who  were 
not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  But  the  missionary 
activities  and  aims  of  Christianity  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  apart  from  the  gradual  development  of 
missionary  ideas  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
Jewish  history.  The  words  applied  to  John  the 
Baptist  in  relation  to  Christ  migiit  be  applied  to 
the  Jewish  race,  '  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before 
thee '  (Mk  1'-).  These  germinal  missionary  concep- 
tions and  movements  found  their  end  and  fulfil- 
ment in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  work  which  He  originated.  He  absorbed 
and  enlarged  them,  giving  them  such  definiteness 
and  fulness  that  they  appear  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  Him  ;  for  the  spirit,  aims,  and  motives  of 
missions  are  distinctively  Christian,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  a  missionary  religion. 

2.  The  'missionary  character  of  our  Lord. — He 
regarded  Himself  as  a  missionary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  His  work  in  Galilee  He  applied  to  Himself 
the  Avords  of  Isaiah  (61'),  'The  spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  brokenhearted,'  etc.  (Lk  4'"-  '").  He  fre- 
quently describes  Himself  as  one  'who  was  sent,' 
as  when  He  says,  '  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me '  (tov  airouTeiXavTa.  /xe,  Mt  lO'***) ; 
'  as  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me '  {dn^aTeLXev  fie, 
Jn  6^^) ;  '  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  '  (6  Trifi\pas 
fj.€,  Jn  6'*'').  The  references  to  His  being  '  sent '  are 
most  frequent  in  John. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  verb  xToo-nkXuv  is  applied  to 
Jesus  17  times  in  Jn.  and  lu  times  in  the  Synoptics,  while  rTtu.Titv 
is  applied  to  Him  25  times  in  Jn.,  but  only  once  in  the  Synoptics. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  verbs  is  slight.  In  most  cases 
in  the  Gospels  te'u-teiv  applies  to  the  sender  and  aroir-nkXiiv  to 
the  person  sent  (cf.  '  Neither  is  he  that  is  sent  (iToo-ToAo?)  greater 
than  he  that  sent  (TBu-^xyro;)  him,'  Jn  IS'S) ;  but  the  distinction 
is  not  always  followed  (cf.  'As  thou  hast  sent  (aTio-Tt/Aa?)  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  (xTumiXx)  them  into 
the  world '(Jn  IT'S).  Wilke  and  Grimm  distinguish  Tiu-Tnv  as 
the  general  term,  which  may  imply  accompaniment  (as  when 
the  sender  is  God),  while  uTofTikkuv  includes  a  reference  to 
equipment,  and  suggests  official  or  authoritative  sending).  But 
the  frequency  with  which  both  words  are  applied  to  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels  (at  least  53  times  in  all)  is  an  emphatic  indication  of 
the  missionary  character  of  His  work.  (Under  this  heading  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  distinctive  aims  and  character 
of  His  mission.  See  artt.  Kingdom  of  God,  Eternal  Life, 
Salvation). 

3.  In  the  call  and  training  of  the  disciples  the 
missionary  idea  is  also  strongly  emphasized.  They 
were  to  be  '  fishers  of  men  '  (Mk  1"  ||  Mt  4'*).  Jesus 
ordained  them  that  '  they  might  be  with  him,  and 
that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach '  (Ktipva-creiv, 
Mk  3'^).  The  training  was  not  only  educative  but 
practical.  After  a  period  of  private  intercourse 
He  sent  the  Twelve  forth  two  by  two,  as  heralds 
to  proclaim  (Kijpucrffeiv)  that  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (or  of  God)  was  at  hand '  (Mk  &  ||  Mt  lO^"''  || 
Lk  9^).  There  is  recorded  by  Lk.  (lO'-''')  another 
mission  of  Seventy,  also  sent  forth  two  and  two,  who 
were  to  go  with  the  same  message  to  every  city  and 
place  to  which  He  Himself  was  about  to  come. 
From  the  words  '  also  others '  ([/cat]  erepovs,  Lk  10') 
it  is  probably  to  be  understood  that  the  Twelve 
were  not  included  in  this  mission.  In  both  missions 
of  the  disciples,  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  evan- 
gelistic in  relation  to  the  people,  and  educative  in 
relation  to  themselves.  There  may  have  been  other 
missions  which  have  not  been  recorded,  for  Mk. 
uses  the  suggestive  phrase,  '  He  began  to  send  them 
forth  two  by  two '  (6') ;  but  the  influence  of  such 
work  on  the  training  of  the  disciples,  especially  in 
giving  them  a  firm  grasp  of  the  gospel  they  had  to 


preach,  is  incalculable.  Not  a  little  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels  may 
have  taken  its  present  shape  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  their  message. 

4.  The  limits  within  which  the  personal  work  of 
Jesus  teas  confined  were  declared  by  Himself :  '  I 
am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel'  (Mt  15^*).  During  the  time  of  His  personal 
ministry  the  work  of  the  disciples  was  similarly 
limited.  In  sending  them  forth.  He  said,  '  Go  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of 
tlie  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  lO^-").  This 
restriction,  given  at  such  a  time,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  is  an  indication  that  the  idea  of  a 
mission  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  discijjles  when  they  were 
sent  out  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  The 
restriction  would  have  been  needless  if  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  thought  of  such  a  mission  as  a 
possibility.  It  is  an  entire  misreading  of  the 
Gospel  history  to  imagine  that  the  glorious  concep- 
tion of  a  world-wide  mission  was  an  afterthought, 
which  only  occurred  to  the  disciples,  or  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  limitations  which  were  so  carefully  laid  down 
were  temporary,  and  were  evidently  regarded  as 
temporary.  Even  in  declaring  that  He  was  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  He  had 
also  said,  '  Let  the  children  first  be  tilled '  (Mk  7^"). 
The  reasons  for  the  limitation  were  adequate.  The 
disciples  had  to  be  fully  trained  ;  the  Kingdom  of 
God  had  to  be  preached  to  the  people  Avho  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  providence  of  God  to  receive 
it ;  the  gospel  had  to  be  completed  by  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  redemption  of  grace,  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 

5.  Indications  of  a  ivorld  mission  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. — Apart  from  the  essentially  universal 
character  of  the  gospel,  which  inevitably  involved 
a  universal  mission,  there  are  indications  that  the 
world-wide  view  was  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  prior  to  the  time  when  the  great  com- 
mission was  given.  The  disciples  were  to  be  '  the 
salt  of  the  earth '  and  '  the  light  of  the  world  '  (Mt 
513. 14)  When  Jesus  praised  tlie  faith  of  the  cen- 
turion of  Capernaum,  He  said,  '  Many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God '  (Mt  8^' ;  cf.  also  the  same  passage  in  Lk.  in 
another  connexion,  where  He  adds,  as  if  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preference  which  the  Jews  had  received, 
'  Behold  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first,  and 
there  are  first  which  shall  be  last,'  Lk  13-^-  ^).  So 
also,  when  defending  the  woman  who  had  anointed 
Him  with  the  box  of  ointment.  He  said,  '  Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  this  .  .  .  shall  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her'  (Mt  26'3),  Then  He 
warned  the  disciples,  saying,  '  Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  10'*). 
Many  of  the  parables  have  references  to  or  sugges- 
tions of  a  future  extension  of  work  among  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of 
the  Tares  (one  of  the  earlier  parables)  it  is  said 
that  '  the  field  is  the  world '  (Mt  13»«).  In  the  later 
series  of  parables,  as  in  that  of  the  Vineyard  and 
the  Husbandmen,  it  is  said,  '  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  (Mt 
21'*^) ;  in  the  Marriage  Feast  the  direction  is  found, 
'  Go  ye  .  .  .  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye 
shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage  '  (Mt  22»,  Lk  W^) ;  in 
the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
judgment  of  'all  nations'  (Mt  25^^).  Direct  in- 
timations of  a  world  mission  are  not  awanting, 
as  in  the  apocalyptic  discourses  in  the  Synoptics, 
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which  are  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  ('There  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down,'  Mt  24-,  INIk  13-,  Lk  21«),  and  contain  the 
announcement  that  '  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to 
all  the  nations '  (Mt  24'^  1|  Mk  13i«).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  evidence  of  a  world  view  as  part  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  disciples  is  very  plain. 
After  saying  that  He  lays  down  '  his  life  for  the 
slieep '  (Jn  10'^),  Jesus  adds,  '  Other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice'  (v.'*).  In  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  Greeks,  He  uttered  the  preg- 
nant and  impressive  prophecy,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (12^^) ; 
and  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  we  find 
the  words,  '  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save  the  world '  (12^'').  In  the  private  converse  of 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
earthly  ministry,  the  vision  of  the  world  is  re- 
peatedly brought  before  the  minds  of  the  discijjles 
as  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  thought  and  the 
scope  of  the  disciples'  mission,  as—'  That  the  world 
may  know  that  I  love  the  Father  .  .  .  even  so  I 
do '  (Jn  14^') ;  '  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world'  (17^«;  also  l'2«-^8  le^-"  17-- ^i).  Judas  (not 
Iscariot)  is  even  rejiresented  as  asking,  '  How  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not 
unto  the  world?'  (14--),  as  if  the  limitation  of  His 
work  was  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him.  Unless 
we  are  to  regard  the  Gospels  as  entirely  un- 
historical,  and  all  such  universal  references  as  due 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church  (which  would  then  be 
greater  than  its  Lord)  at  a  later  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  disciples  were  aware  of  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  work  they  were  to 
undertake.  The  frequency  of  the  world  references 
in  the  earthly  ministry  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  fact  tliat  the  missionary  commission  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  each  of  the  Gospels  (Mt 
2816-20  II  Mk  16'5  II  Jn  20-i  ||  Lk  24*'-*«),  and  in  Ac  P. 
For  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  only  in  the  brief 
records  of  the  risen  life  of  Jesus  that  the  universal 
mission  of  the  disciples  is  explicitly  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  command.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
imagining  that  it  was  an  afterthought  of  Jesus,  or 
an  addition  put  into  His  mouth  by  followers  of  a 
later  time.  The  universal  commission  is  given 
then,  because  that  is  the  time  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  work  of  redemption  had  been  '  finished ' ;  the 
gospel  was  completed  ;  the  limitations  which  had 
restricted  its  extension  were  no  longer  necessary. 
The  intimations  of  a  universal  mission,  wliich  had 
been  given  before,  were  carried  to  their  inevitable 
conclusion  in  the  majestic  commission  :  '  All  author- 
ity is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you  :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  age  '  (Trdcras  ras  ij/j-ipas  ews 
rrjs  crwreXetas  tov  alGivos,  Mt  28"*"-").  The  universal 
note  predominates  the  whole  passage.  There  is 
(i.)  the  claim  of  universal  authority;  (ii. )  the 
direction  to  a  universal  field  ;  (iii. )  the  universality 
of  what  is  to  be  taught  ( '  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you') ;  (iv.)  the  promise  of  a  uni- 
versal presence,  '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days, 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  age.' 

6.  The  genuineness  of  the  missionary  commission 
has  been  gravely  questioned.  In  Mk.  it  appears 
in  the  closing  section  (IG'*"-"),  which  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  pos- 
silily  by  the  presbyter  Aristion,  wlio,  according  to 
Papias,  was  'a  disciple  of  the  Lord'  (F.  C.  Cony- 


beare.  Expositor,  iv.  viii.  [1893]  241  ff.  ;  but  see 
Aristion).  All  critics  admit  the  antiquity  of  the 
passage,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  '  embodying  a 
true  Apostolic  tradition '  (Salmond  in  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  p.  253''). 

The  passage  in  Mt.  (28'^"^")  is  characterized  as  '  a 
later  appendix  '  (Mofi'att,  Historical  NT,  p.  647) 
entirely  on  account  of  its  contents.  The  indica- 
tions (in  a  different  order)  of  its  lateness  are  said 
to  be — (i.)  its  incipient  Trinitarianism,  (ii.)  the 
Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism,  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  To  these  is  added,  (iii.) 
that  the  first  disciples  could  hardly  have  known  of 
the  universal  mission,  or  else  they  lived  in  flagrant 
disobedience  to  their  Master's  solemn  command, 
and  only  reluctantly  recognized  its  fulfilment  in 
the  Pauline  gospel.  But  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  (i.),  that  the  incipient  Trini- 
tarianism of  the  NT  is  such  a  daring  conception, 
especially  to  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
strict  monotheism  cf  Judaism,  that  its  existence 
can  hardly  be  explained  without  some  woi'd  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  relation  to  it,  such  as  that  which  Mt. 
records.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  '  incipient 
Trinitarianism '  of  the  Pauline  benediction — '  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (2  Co  IS^'*) 
— if  there  were  no  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
justify  it?  As  to  (ii.),  the  baptismal  formula,  as 
it  has  been  called,  may  not  have  been  a  formula. 
It  niay  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  later  time  to 
regard  it  as  such.  If  it  was  not  a  formula,  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  Apostles  and  otliers  from 
baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ('  The  Bap- 
tismal Formula,'  by  J.  H.  Bernard  in  Expositor, 
VI.  v.  [1902]  43 fl").  (iii.)  The  apparent  inaction  of 
the  disciples  may  not  have  been  due  to  ignorance 
or  disobedience.  The  command  as  given  in  Lk. 
and  Acts  indicates  a  gradually  widening  sphere  of 
operations,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judtea,  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
difficulties  and  persecution  which  the  Apostles  en- 
countered at  the  beginning  of  their  work  may  have 
been  to  them  a  proof  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  they  could  leave  the  nearer  and 
narrower  fields  and  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles.  If 
any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Acts  as  an  historical 
document,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  first 
disciples  did  know  of  the  world  mission,  and  that 
they  were  moving  in  the  line  of  their  instructions. 
For  in  his  first  recorded  utterance  St.  Peter  strikes 
the  universal  note  repeatedly.  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Joel  in  exjjlanation  of  what  had  happened 
at  Pentecost,  saying,  '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh''  (Ac  2'^),  'And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved'  (v.-^).  He  closes  his 
appeal  to  the  peoijle  with  the  assurance  that  '  the 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  ofi',  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call '  (v.^'').  Then  in  3-^'*  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  a  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  as  a  carrying  out  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ( '  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ') ;  further,  in 
the  words,  '  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
his  Servant  (Trais),  sent  him  to  bless  you,'  there  is 
the  recognition  of  a  wider  field  to  be  entered  in 
due  time.  The  great  declaration,  '  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved '  (4^'-^),  is  meaningless,  if  there  was  not 
behind  it  a  consciousness  of  the  universal  character 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  universal  mission. 

The  disciples  are  also  seen  to  be  moving  in  the 
line  of  their  instructions.    They  certainly  preached 
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the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea.  It  is 
also  seen  that  they  preached  it  among  the  Samari- 
tans, towards  whom  Jews  had  as  strong  an  anti- 
pathy as  they  had  towards  Gentiles  ( '  Pliilip  went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them.  .  ,  .  (Peter  and  John)  preached  the 
gospel  in  many  villages  of  tlie  Samaritans,'  Ac 
35.  ^5)  jj^  ^  fg^y  years  after  the  Crucifixion  (Har- 
nack  says  1,  Ramsay  3,  Lightfoot  4,  Turner  6  or 
7  [in  fixing  tlie  date  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  see 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Chronology  of  the  NT']) 
tlie  faith  of  Clirist  had  spread  to  Damascus,  and 
had  gained  such  hold  there,  tliat  Saul  Avas  sent 
thither  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  bring  '  any  of  the 
Waj%'  whom  he  might  find,  bound  to  Jerusalem 
(Ac  9-).  Lastly,  some  of  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  which  arose  about 
Stephen  went  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  and  preached 
the  word  to  the  Greeks  {"E'kXTji'as,  the  reading 
adopted  by  Tischendorf ,  Nestle,  etc. ) ;  and  when 
tidings  of  these  things  came  to  tlie  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  sent  forth  Barnabas  to  visit  and 
help  them  (which  he  did  by  finding  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Ac  lli«-2«). 

Taking  Turner's  estimate  as  above  (though  we 
prefer  Ramsay's),  the  gospel  was  firmly  established 
in  Damascus  (and  in  Antioch)  6  or  7  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  trouble  which  arose  about  Stephen 
marked  the  close  of  the  comparatively  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  Church.  The  hidden  cleavage  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  then  became  apparent, 
and  an  entirely  new  situation  resulted,  which 
affected  those  within  and  without  the  Church. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Jews  (Ac  2^')  towards  the 
Christians  had  become  antipathy  (12--^).  The 
persecution  created  anxieties  which  naturally  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  leaders.  Coming  as  it 
did  when  the  Church  had  been  extended  through- 
out Palestine,  the  persecution  may  have  arrested 
the  forward  movement  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  line  of  progress  sketched  out  in  Ac  1^,  had 
then  become  due.  A  little  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  affect  the  progress  of  modern 
missions  in  difierent  countries  might  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
results  which  the  first  missionaries  achieved. 

The  dispute  in  the  early  Church  in  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
made,  was  not  about  preaching  the  gospel  to 
t!iem,  but  about  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  tp  receive  salvation  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Church.  No  instructions  on  these  matters  had 
been  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  difiterence  of 
opinion  was  inevitable  until  the  truth  was  made 
plain.  St.  Peter's  reluctance  to  go  to  Cornelius 
did  not  arise  from  any  unwillingness  to  preach  to 
him,  but  from  the  natural  shrinking  of  a  strict  Jew 
from  entering  the  house  of  a  Gentile.  The  accusa- 
tion which  was  brought  against  him  at  Jerusalem 
by  those  who  were  of  the  circumcision  was,  not 
that  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  a  Gentile,  but 
that  he  had  gone  in  to  '  men  uncircumcised  and 
had  eaten  with  them  '  (Ac  1 P).  It  was  '  they  of  the 
circumcision,'  and  not  the  first  disciples,  who  glori- 
fied God,  saying,  '  Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life'  (Ac  11'^). 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionary  command  by  the  first 
disciples,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  delay  (if 
any)  in  carrying  it  out. 

7.  The  progress  of  mission  work  ivithin  the  NT 
record. — The  order  is  admirably  given  by  Turner 
in  his  art.  '  Chronology  of  the  NT '  in  Hastings' 
DB.  He  says  that  '  the  picture  in  Acts  is  cut  up, 
as  it  were,  into  six  panels,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summary  of  progress ' ;  and  his  arrangement 
is  adopted   here.     First  stage,   the   beginning   at 


Jerusalem  (Ac  l'-6^) ;  second  stage,  the  extension 
of  the  Church  throughout  Palestine  (Ac  G'^-Q^^) ; 
third  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to  Antioch 
(Ac  9^--12-'^)  ;  fourth  stage,  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  Asia  Minor,  as  a  result  of  St.  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  (Ac  12^'-16'')  ;  fifth  stage, 
the  extension  of  the  Church  to  Europe,  resulting 
from  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  (Ac  16*^- 
19-") ;  sixth  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to 
Rome  (Ac  19-''-28»i).  While  tliat  is  the  view  of 
progress  which  is  presented  in  Acts,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  complete.  It  exhibits  for  the  most  part 
the  movement  as  connected  with  the  great  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  labours  of 
the  majority  of  the  company  of  the  Apostles  are 
not  recorded,  and  their  activity  might  to  some 
extent  modify  the  above  order  of  progression. 
Missionary  entliusiasm  also  was  not  confined  to 
the  Apostles.  LTnnamed  disciples,  as  in  the  case  of 
Antioch  (Ac  11""),  and  certainly  also  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  may  have  carried  the  gospel  into  many 
places  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  But  for 
general  purposes  the  sketch  as  given  above  repre- 
sents the  line  of  advance  up  to  the  year  A.D.  70. 
Progress  after  that  belongs  to  the  general  history 
of  missions. 

Literature. — Horton,  Bible  as  a  Missionary  Book ;  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum  ;  Hort, 
Judaistic  Christianity  ;  Selby,  Ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
pp.  86-118 ;  Moffatt,  Historical  XT,  pp.  647-650  ;  Lambert, 
Sacraments  in  the  NT,  pp.  38  ff.,  234  fif.  ;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Ex- 
positor, IV.  viii.  [1893]  241-254  ;  J.  H.  Bernard,  ib.  vi.  v.  [1902] 
43  ff.  ;  H.  B.  Swete,  ib.  vi.  vi.  [1903]  241  ff.  ;  art.  '  Baptism '  in 
Hastings'  DB.  JOHN   ReID. 

MITE.— See  Money. 

MOCKERY. —  The  Evangelists  relate  in  the 
Passion  history  a  series  of  narratives  describing 
the  brutal  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  authorities  and 
by  their  soldiers  and  servants.  The  passages  are 
the  following  :  (a)  Mk  14«s  =  Mt  26"-  «8  =  Lk  22'«-  ^  ; 
(b)  Lk  2311 ;  (c)  Mk  15  i"-2o  =  Mt  27-^-^1  =  Jn  PJ^-  ». 

Tiiere  is  no  necessity  to  regard  these  stories  as  duplicates. 
A  person  who  was  condemned  for  the  claims  that  Jesus  was 
supposed  to  put  forward  was  likel}-  to  meet  with  derision  and 
brutality  at  every  turn.  Of  course,  if  the  story  that  Jesus  was 
sent  to  Herod,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lk.,  is  unhistorical,  the 
second  of  the  stories  would  have  to  be  struck  out.  K,  however, 
that  narrative  is  historical,  and  there  is  no  cogent  reason  for 
doubting  it,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  Herod  and  his  guards 
should  mock  one  who  claimed  to  be  king.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, that  the  narratives  may  have  exerted  an  influence  upon 
each  other,  but  nothing  compels  us  to  affirm  that  anj'  of  them 
is  unhistorical. 

The  first  narrative  records  the  mockery  and  ill- 
treatment  inflicted  on  Jesus  immediately  after  His 
condemnation  by  the  Sanliedrin.  Two  stages  are 
mentioned  in  Mark.  The  first  consisted  of  spitting, 
blindfolding,  buffeting,  and  the  request  that  He 
should  prophesy.  Then,  following  this,  we  have  a 
statement  as  to  the  attendants,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Tlie  better  reading 
in  Mk  14"^  is  fka^ov.  Several  MSS,  however,  read 
^^aWov  or  ?^a\ov  (see  Field).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
how  we  should  translate  or  explain  the  better 
reading.  Swete  renders  '  they  caught  Him  with 
blows,'  others  '  they  took  Him  in  charge  with 
blows.'  pairiff/jLacriv  means  blows  with  the  open 
hand,  not  blows  with  the  rod.  Another  question 
touches  the  authors  of  this  outrage.  According  to 
Mt.,  it  is  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  This 
seems  to  be  Mk.'s  meaning  also,  except  that  he 
limits  it  to  'some.'  He  mentions  the  servants  at 
the  close.  Lk.  represents  the  attendants  who  had 
charge  of  Jesus  as  alone  concerned.  Difficulties 
are  also  raised  by  the  command  to  prophesy.  Mt. 
and  Lk.  both  explain  it  as  a  challenge  to  Jesus  to 
prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  Him.  This  in 
itself  is  perfectly  natural,  but  it  implies  that  Jesus 
was  blindfolded,  though  there  is  no  reference  to 
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this  in  Mt.,  and  it  is  omitted  by  D  and  Syr  "»"  in 
]\Iark.  Even  if  original  in  JNIk.,  it  may  imjjly  that 
Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  (cf.  '  they  covered 
Haman's  face,'  Est  7**),  ratlier  than  that  He  was 
blindfolded  so  that  He  might  be  asked  to  prophesy 
who  struck  Him.  Accordingly,  the  meaning  may 
be  'foretell  the  future,'  either  generally  or  with 
a  specilic  reference  to  His  own  fate,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  which  He  had  been 
accused  of  predicting. 

The  second  mockery,  that  before  Herod,  is  free 
from  the  element  of  physical  ill-ti'eatment.  Jesus 
is  simply  arrayed  in  I'oyal  garments,  and  a  mock- 
ing homage  is  paid  to  Him  ;  then  He  is  sent  back 
to  Pilate.  Lk  23'''"''  is  omitted,  it  is  true,  in 
Syr  "",  and  is  regarded  by  Wellhausen  as  a  later 
addition  (see  his  note  on  the  passage  and  on  23'^). 

The  third  mockery  is  that  liy  the  Koman  soldiers 
after  the  condemnation  by  Pilate.  This  narrative 
is  omitted  by  Lk.  but  recordetl  by  John.  The 
soldiers  take  Jesus  into  the  Prietorium  and  sum- 
mon the  whole  of  their  company.  Then  they 
clothe  Him  in  purple  and  put  a  crown  of  thorns 
upon  His  head  ;  then  they  do  homage  to  Him, 
saluting  Him  as  king  of  the  Jews.  They  keep  on 
striking  Him  on  the  head  witii  a  reed,  spitting 
upon  Him,  and  bending  the  knee  to  Him  in  mock 
homage.  To  this  account  (of  Mk. )  Mt.  adds,  first, 
that  before  clothing  Him  in  the  robes  they  divested 
Him  of  His  garments,  and  that  they  put  a  reed  in 
His  right  hand,  and  subsequently  took  it  from  Him 
and  struck  Him  on  the  head  with  it.  Here  Mt.'s 
account  deserves  preference,  for  it  is  intrinsically 
probable  that  the  reed  should  have  been  given 
Him  as  a  sceptre  before  it  was  used  to  smite  Him. 
Jn.'s  account  is  bi-ief ;  he  does  not  mention  the 
reed,  but  says  that  they  gave  Him  blows  with  the 
hand.  It  is  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  tiiat  the  Sanhedrists  are  represented  as 
mocking  tiie  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet, 
whereas  the  Roman  soldiers,  quite  uninterested  in 
His  prophetic  cliaracter,  mock  His  claims  to  be  a 
king,  which  would  not  be  so  ready  a  subject  of 
jesting  with  the  Jews,  though  they  mocked  Him 
for  His  pretensions  to  be  a  king  of  Israel  as  He 
hung  upon  the  cross. 

In  recent  years  quite  new  significance  has  been 
attached  to  the  mockery.  Wendland  in  his  art. 
'Jesus  als  Saturnalien-Konig'  (Hermes,  xxxiii.  175- 
179)  put  forward  the  view  that  the  Koman  soldiers 
ridiculed  Christ's  royal  and  Divine  claims  by  at- 
tiring Him  in  the  dress  of  king  Saturn.  J.  G. 
Frazer  urges  as  an  objection  to  this  that,  while  it 
is  possible  tiiat  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  at  what  seems  to  have  been 
its  original  date  in  INIarch,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  was  re.ally  held  in  December,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  time  of  year 
at  whi<!h  the  Crucifixion  took  place.  Frazer  iiimself 
thinks  tliat  it  resemlded  much  more  closely  tlie 
treatment  of  the  mock  king  of  the  Saca'a.  He 
translates  Dio  Chrysostom's  description  as  follows  : 
'  They  take  one  of  tlie  prisoners  condemneil  to 
deatii  and  seat  him  upon  the  king's  throne,  and 
give  him  the  king's  raiment,"  and  let  him  lord  it 
and  drink  and  run  riot  and  use  the  king's  concu- 
bines during  these  days,  and  no  man  prevents  him 
from  doing  just  what  he  likes.  But  afterwards 
they  strip  and  scourge  and  crucify  him'  (Frazer, 
Golden  Bough",  iii.  187). 

Frazer  argues  that  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Purim  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Sac;Ra,  and  he  conjectures  that  the  Jews  regularly 
compelled  a  condemned  criminal  to  play  a  tragic  part  in  that 
festival,  and  that  Jesus  perished  in  the  character  of  Hanian. 
He  admits  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  fact  that  Purim  fell  a 
month  before  Passover,  but  he  puts  forward  various  suggestions 
to  mitigate  this  difficulty.  He  thinks  that  possibly  the  Christian 
tradition  may  have  shifted  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  to  coincide 
with  the  Passover,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  perhaps  not 
possible.     He  points  out  that  the  Bab.  festival  seems  to  have 


fallen  near  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  date  of  Purim 
was  altered  to  a  month  earlier  so  as  not  to  clash  with  it.  He 
conjectures  that  the  Jews  may  have  sometimes,  for  a  special 
reason,  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  at  least  the  death  of 
Haman,  at  or  near  Passover.  A  further  suggestion  is,  however, 
that  possibly  the  licence  of  thirty  days  allowed  to  the  mock 
Iting  of  the  Saturnalia  was  allowed  to  the  human  representative 
of  Hanian.  Yet  as  the  mockery  in  question  was  not  by  Jews 
but  by  Roman  soldiers,  the  question  arises  whether  they  would 
have  been  likely  to  take  part  in  a  Jewish  celebration.  To  this 
Frazer  replies  that  they  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  local  cus- 
toms, but,  quite  apart  from  this,  it  was  natural  that  without 
sharing  Jewish  beliefs  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  join  in  the 
sport.  He  points  out,  however,  that  according  to  Lk.'s  account, 
it  was  Herod's  soldiers  who  mocked  Jesus,  and  they  were  pre- 
sumably Jews.  Thus  the  Crucifixion  on  this  view  was  not  a 
IHuiishment  specially  designed  for  Christ,  but  merely  the  fate 
which  armually  befell  the  malefactor  who  plaj  ed  Hanian.  It  is 
argued  that  certain  difficulties  in  the  narrative  thus  gain  relief. 
Pilate  was  reluctant  to  give  up  Jesus  and  yet  acquiesced,  though 
he  had  the  power  to  release  Him.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
someone  had  to  be  given  up  to  play  the  part  of  Haman.  Again, 
would  Pilate  have  ventured  to  put  over  the  cross  the  inscriiition 
declaring  that  Jesus  was  king  of  the  Jews  with  a  tyrant  so 
gloomy  and  suspicious  as  Tiberius,  unless  it  had  been  a  formula 
of  long  standing  and  regarded  as  quite  innocuous?  Since  Jesus 
represented  Haman,  it  is  suggested  that  Barabbas  represented 
Mordecai  ;  and  if  so,  he  was  probably  released  in  order  to  play 
the  part  of  a  buffoon  king  (cf.  the  story  of  the  mockery  of 
Carabas  in  Philo,  adv.  Flaccum,  ii.  52U-523,  and  the  '  Ride  of  the 
Beardless  One  '  in  Persia,  referred  to  by  Lagarde  in  his  Purim). 
The  name  Barabbas,  Frazer  suggests,  was  an  official  title  mis- 
takenly regarded  as  a  personal  name.  Originally  Hanian  and 
Mordecai  were  the  same,  but  one  personated  the  dead  and  the 
other  the  risen  deity.  The  same  person  iirobabl\  played  both 
parts,  he  who  was  Mordecai  one  year  was  Hanian  the  next. 

This  ingenious  theory  is  open  to  the  most  serious 
objections.  Some  of  these  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the  very  elaborate  investiga- 
tion he  gives  in  Magic  and  Religion.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  good  the  identification  of  Purim 
with  the  Saca»a  even  if  Frazer's  interpretation  of 
the  Sacsea  could  hold  good,  which  is  very  doubtful. 
It  is  also  very  improbable  that  a  victim  was  actu- 
ally crucified  in  the  character  of  Haman  by  the 
Je\\s.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  plausible.  And  when  we  come 
to  apply  it  to  the  Gospel  history,  the  theory  be- 
comes more  improbable  than  ever.  The  licence 
allowed  to  '  the  Beardless  One '  was  such  that  he 
was  permitted,  if  the  shopkeepers  did  not  give  him 
what  he  wished  during  his  ride  through  the  city, 
to  appropriate  everything  they  had  in  their  shops. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  real  paiallel  between  this 
and  the  overturning  of  the  money-changers'  tables 
and  driving  out  of  their  sheep  and  oxen  from  the 
Temple  by  Jesus.  There  is  all  the  ditt'erence  be- 
tween a  raid  on  the  shopkeepers  for  personal 
plunder  and  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  from  an 
intolerable  abuse.  Jesus  would  not  have  been 
asked  by  the  authorities  by  what  right  He  did  these 
things,  if  it  had  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  a  power  He  possessed  as  the  representative 
of  Haman.  Moreover,  Frazer's  theory  involves 
our  rejection  of  the  Johannine  date  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  Temple,  although  that  date  has  much 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  one  insuperable  difficulty  remains.  It  is 
quite  possiVile  that  Jesus  should  have  suffered  in 
any  character  cliosen  for  Him  by  those  who  com- 
passed His  death.  In  that  respect  He  was  a  pass- 
ive victim.  But  it  is  quite  incredible  that  He 
should  have  participated  in  these  ceremonies  of 
His  own  free  will,  or  have  given  any  colour  what- 
ever to  superstitions  of  that  kind.  It  is  accord- 
ingly out  of  the  question  to  interpret  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  as  Frazer  does,  since  that  would  imply 
that  Jesus  lent  Himself  to  this  festival.  Moreover, 
unless  the  Gospel  narratives  are  altogether  mis- 
leading, Jesus  was  not  in  the  hands  of  His  enemies 
till  the  night  before  His  death,  and  therefore  His 
triumphal  entry  and  His  attack  on  the  desecration 
of  the  Temple  could  have  been  no  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  Purim  festival.  There  would  have  been 
no  need  for  secrecy  through  the  fear  of  the  people, 
i  or  for  the  services  of  the  traitor,  if  the  mockery 
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and  death  were  but  the  last  acts  in  a  longer  drama. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  in  the  Gospel  narratives 
really  mitigated  by  this  hypothesis.  The  ordinary 
explanation  of  Pilate's  vacillation  and  surrender 
is  perfectly  adequiite.  The  procurator  was  so  un- 
popular that  he  dared  not  risk  the  charge  of  treason 
that  might  have  been  launched  against  him  before 
Tiberius  if  he  had  let  a  claimant  to  Messianic  dig- 
nity go  free.  However  convinced  Pilate  may  have 
been  that  Jesus  was  harmless  to  Rome,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  bring  a  very  dam- 
aging charge  against  him  before  the  emperor.  Nor 
is  the  title  over  the  cross  to  be  interpreted  along 
Frazer's  lines.  To  have  let  Jesus  go  would  have 
constituted  a  much  more  valid  basis  of  accusation 
than  to  write  the  title  '  This  is  the  king  of  the 
Jews '  over  His  cross,  for  that  meant  '  This  is  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  I  serve  pretenders  to 
the  throne.'  It  mocked  Jesus  and  exasperated  the 
Jews.  To  imagine  that  by  one  course  Pilate  would 
have  escaped  the  charge  of  treason  which  he  would 
have  incurred  by  the  other,  is  indeed  to  strain  out 
the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel.  If,  as  Frazer 
says,  Pilate  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  prisoner,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  choose  him,  he  had  others 
whom  he  might  have  chosen  besides  Jesus  and 
Barabbas.  It  was  a  choice  that  was  dictated  by 
his  position.  He  was  in  the  grip  of  his  past  and 
of  his  dread  of  Tiberivis.  Another  jioint  that  de- 
serves mention  is  that  the  mockery  of  Christ's 
prophetic  claims  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  mock- 
ery of  His  royal  claims.  In  the  one  case  they  bid 
Him  prophesy,  in  the  other  they  dress  Him  up  as 
a  mock  king  and  pay  Him  a  ribald  homage.  The 
parallelism  shows  us  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  us 
to  seek  for  far-fetched  reasons  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  supporters  of  an  alien  em- 
pire should  mock  royal  claims  put  forward  by  one 
who  belonged  to  the  subject  people,  and  no  de- 
rision was  more  effective  than  the  dressing  up  of 
their  vi(;tim  as  king.  The  sceptre  served  to  beat 
Him,  and  the  jest  of  the  coronation  was  all  the 
more  piquant  that  the  crown  was  studded  with 
thorns.  As  Mr.  Lang  reminds  us,  '  Wallace  was 
crowned  at  his  trial  with  laurel ' ;  and  Atholl,  who 
was  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  *  was  tortured  to 
death  with  a  red-hot  iron  crown '  (Magic  and  Re- 
ligion, p.  203). 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage 
from  Dio  Chrysostom  will  not  bear  too  much  weight. 
Tliere  is  a  resemblance  in  the  clothing  with  royal 
robes,  in  the  stripping,  the  scourging,  and  the 
death,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  royal 
privileges  accorded  to  the  condemned  prisoner,  and 
it  is  also  not  clear  that  the  victim  was  crucified. 
The  Greek  word  used  (iKpefxaaav)  may  mean  simply 
that  he  was  hanged,  though  the  other  view  is  more 
probable.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  scourging 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  the  usual  preliminary 
to  crucifixion,  and  crucifixion  was  unhappily  among 
the  Romans  no  exceptional  form  of  execution. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  and  Lives  of 
Christ,  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough'^,  iii.  186-198;  A.  Lang,  Magic 
and  Religion,  76-204,  298-305  ;  Vollmer,  Jesus  und  das  Sacce- 
enopfer  ;  Reich,  Der  Konig  mit  der  Domenkrone. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

MONEY. — We  propose  to  treat  first  of  money  in 
general  as  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards of  the  definite  sums  or  coins  which  are  tliere 
named. 

I.  Mosey  in  general.— In  the  AV  six  Greek 
words  are  rendered  'money,'  'tribute  money,'  or 
'  piece  of  money.'  In  two  cases  this  is  a  mistrans- 
lation, and  is  rectified  by  the  RV.  The  words  are 
as  follows  :  1.  apvvpiov  (Mt  2o^^-  -^  28'2-  is,  Mk  14", 
Lk  9^  19^^-  -^  22^).  (In  three  of  the  above  passages 
it  occurs  in  the  plural  without  the   sense  being 


altered  ;  thus,  cf.  Mt  2S^^  with  25^'').  This  word 
originally  means  silver,  hence  silver  money  (also 
tr.  '  pieces  of  silver,'  Mt  27^"  s-  «•  9  .  ggg  below,  under 
'  Stater  ') ;  finally,  as  silver  was  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange  in  the  ancient  world,  money  in  general 
(cf.  Fr.  argent).  2.  x^^kos  (Mk  6»  12^').  This 
word  originally  means  brass,  hence  coins  of  brass 
(or  copper),  and,  as  copper  money  circulated  largely 
among  the  common  peojjle,  money  in  general.  3. 
Kep|Aa  (Jn  2^^)  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  cut, 
and  means  originally  change  or  small  coins.  It  is 
appropriately  used  in  this  passage  for  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  money-changers,  a  part  of  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  supply  change  for  larger  sums.  4. 
vo|j.i(rp.a  (Mt  221'-*)  conies  from  a  verb  meaning  to 
acknowledge  as  customary  or  lawful.  It  means, 
accordingly,  money  in  tlie  sense  of  lawful  coin. 
The  vofica/iia  tov  K-qvaov,  or  triltute  money,  was  the 
currency  in  which  the  Roman  tribute  had  to  be 
paid,  that  is,  the  denarius.  5.  to.  SiSpaxf^a  (Mt  17-'* 
AV  '  tribute  money,'  RV  '  the  half-shekel ').  As  is 
rightly  indicated  by  the  RV,  this  word  is  the  name 
of  a  definite  sum  of  money  which  was  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  (see  below,  under 
'  Uidrachm').  6.  o-raTTip  (Mt  17'-"  AV  'piece  of 
money,'  RV  'shekel').  Here,  too,  the  AV  is  at 
fault,  the  word  meaning  a  definite  coin  (see  below, 
under  '  Stater'). 

To  the  above  words  used  for  money  in  general 
(though  under  slightly  different  aspects)  may  be 
added  the  comprehensive  description  of  money 
in  Mt  10®  in  terms  of  the  three  metals  used  as 
specie — gold,  silver,  and  brass  (or  copper).  This 
verse  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  gold  as  well 
as  silver  and  copper  coins  circulated  in  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  although  no  gold  coin  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  The  current  gold  coin 
was  doubtless  the  Roman  aureus,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Mishna  as  a  golden  denarius.  In 
silver  there  was  more  variety.  The  Roman  denarius 
was,  of  course,  largely  in  evidence,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  silver  coin  in  most  common  use.  But 
there  were  also  coins  of  larger  size,  bearing  Greek 
names.  When  Pompey  made  Syria  a  Roman  pro- 
vince (B.C.  65),  he  found  in  circulation  tetradrachms 
of  two  different  kinds.  There  were  those  issued 
chiefly  from  Antioch  bj*  the  Seleucid  kings  on  the 
Attic  standard,  Aveighing  262  grains  troy.  There 
were  also  those  issued  by  the  semi -autonomous 
cities  of  Phoenicia  on  the  Phoenician  standard  of  224 
grains  to  the  tetradrachm.  Tetradrachms  of  both 
standards  were  recognized  by  Pompey  as  equiva- 
lent to  four  denarii  (Mommsen,  Gesch.  des  Bom. 
Miinzivesens,  36,  715).  Both  would  still  be  lawful 
coin  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  though,  as  Mommsen 
surmises  (ib.  72),  the  heavier  royal  tetradrachms 
would  tend  to  be  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the 
lighter  Phoenician  coins,  Avhich,  besides,  as  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  Hebrew  shekel,  were  in 
special  demand  in  Palestine  for  religious  purposes 
(see  below,  under  '  Didrachm ').  The  supply  of 
silver  from  the  mints  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
continued  to  issue  tetradrachms  and  didrachms 
under  the  Emperors,*  was  reinforced  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  onwards  by  the  tetradrachms 
coined  in  large  numbers  at  Antioch  for  circulation 
in  the  province  of  Syria.  These  ranged  in  weight 
from  220  to  236  grains,  and  were  no  doubt  reckoned 
for  ordinary  purposes  as  equal  to  four  denarii, 
although,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice 
of  the  Romans  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  own 

*  According  to  most  numismatologists ;  e.g.,  Hea,d(Hist.  Num. 
675)  says  :  '  From  B.C.  126  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  we 
possess  a  plentiful  series  of  Tyrian  tetradrachms  and  didrachms.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Mommsen  (op.  cir.  36)  holds  that  from  the 
time  of  Pompey  the  Phoenician  cities  lost  the  power  of  issuing 
silver  money,  aiid  points  out  that  the  extant  PhiBnician  tetra- 
drachms never  bear  the  names  of  Emperors  or  anv  other  indi- 
cation of  Roman  sway. 
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silver,  they  were  tariffed  for  purposes  of  taxation 
as  only  equal  to  three  denarii. 

A  vexed  question,  which  cannot  be  held  to  be  yet  decided, 
is  whether  prior  to  the  time  of  tlie  first  Jewish  revolt  any  silver 
coins  had  been  produced  in  Palestine  itself.  Until  lately  it  has 
been  usual  for  numisniatologists  to  assign  to  Simon  Maccabaeus 
certain  silver  shekels  and  half-shekels  struck  on  the  Phcenician 
standard,  and  bearing  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  'Jerusalem 
the  Koly'  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  G5-71 ;  Head,  Uist. 
Num.  681,  6S2).  Strong  historical  reasons,  however,  have  been 
brought  by  Schiirer  'HJP  i.  ii.  879-383)  and  others  for  dating 
these  coins  rather  in  the  time  of  the  revolt  under  Nero  ;  and  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  making  headway  that  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  previously,  the  Jews  were  dependent  for  their  silver 
money  upon  foreign  sources.  (For  an  able  statement  of  the 
case,  see  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iii.  s.  v.  '  Money,'  §  5). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supjily  of  copper  money 
must  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  of 
native  production.  There  were  the  copper  coins 
of  the  Hasmonsean  princes,  those  of  the  v.irious 
Herods,  and  those  which  had  been  struck  since 
A.D.  6  by  successive  procurators  of  Judaea.  Unlike 
the  foreign  silver  money,  they  have,  in  deference 
to  Jewish  feeling,  no  Imperial  effigy  or  the  likeness 
of  any  living  thing  ;  even  those  of  the  procurators 
have  only  the  name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and 
innocent  ears  of  corn,  palm-trees,  lilies,  and  the 
like.  As  to  their  denomination  we  have  no  sure 
evidence.  Schiirer  holds  that  the  Romans  imposed 
their  monetary  standard  more  rigorously  in  Palestine 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  even  the  Herodian  coins 
followed  the  Roman  system  {HJP  II.  i.  38).  Other 
writers  consider  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the 
copper  coinage  of  Palestine  followed  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  drachm  common  in  Greek -speaking 
countries.  The  extant  coins  contain  no  indication 
of  value,  nor  can  any  -safe  inference  be  drawn  from 
their  weight,  seeing  that,  where  a  silver  standard 
prevails,  the  copper  coinage  must  always  be  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  token  money.  (See,  fur- 
ther, under  'Assarion,'  '  Kodrantes,'  and  'Lepton,' 
below). 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  coins 
named  in  the  Gospels,  it  will  be  well  to  give  in 
tabular  form  the  main  elements  of  the  two  systems, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  which  obtained  concur- 
rently in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  For 
convenience  of  reference  the  average  value  in  ster- 
ling money  is  put  opposite  the  larger  sums. 

Greek  system. 
1  Talent  (£240)  =  60  Minas. 
1  Mina  (£4)         =  100  Drachma. 
1  Drachm  (9id.)=     6  Obols. 
1  Obol  =     8  Chalki. 

(To  this  system  belong  also  the  stater  of  four,  and  the  di- 
drachm  of  two,  drachms  ;  and  the  lepton,  whose  relation  to 
the  chalkus  is  uncertain.     See  below,  under  '  Lepton  '). 

Roman  system. 

1  Aureus  (£1)      =25  Denarii. 

1  Denarius  (9^d)  =  16  Asses. 

1  As  =4  Quadrantes. 

The  point  of  connexion  between  the  two  systems  is  found  in 
the  identification  of  the  Roman  denarius  yi\ih  the  Attic  drachm. 
"This  identification  was  rendered  easy  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  Rome  began  her  career  of  conquest  in  the  East 
the  drachm  of  the  Attic  standard  had  fallen  to  a  weight  which 
only  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  denarius ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  made  deliberately  by  the  Romans 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  Alexander  the  Great  had  made  the 
Attic  drachm  the  unit  of  his  Imperial  coinage,  which  he  im- 
posed upon  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered  ;  and  in  adopting 
the  Alexandrine  drachm  as  equal  to  their  own  denarius,  the 
Romans  wished  to  indicate  that  they  served  themselves  heirs 
to  his  kingdom  in  the  East  (Mommsen,  op.  cit.  691).  In  Im- 
perial times  the  identification  v/as  so  completely  established 
that  Hellenistic  writers  regularly  refer  to  the  denarius  as  '  the 
Attic  drachm.'  This  identification  enables  us  to  assign  values 
to  those  coins  which  follow  the  Greek  system.  The  weight  of 
the  gold  aureus  is  known,  and  its  value  admits  of  easy  calcula- 
tion (see  Hastings'  DB  iii.  427),  and  the  other  values,  as  given 
above,  follow  at  once.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  silver  coins  of  the  Gospels  does  justice  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  Roman  Empire  then,  as  in  Britain  now,  the  value  of  silver 
coins  was  legally  defined  in  terms  of  the  gold  standard. 

II.  Definite  sums  of  money  and  coins 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  GOSPELS.— These  may  most 


conveniently   be   treated   of   under   three   heads : 
money  of  account,  silver  coins,  and  copper  coins. 

(i.)  Mo7ic>j  of  account. — Two  sums  of  money,  to 
which  no  actual  coin  corresponded,  receive  a  special 
name  in  the  Gospels.  These  are  the  talent  and  the 
nii7ia. 

1.  Talent  (rdXavTov,  Mt  IS--*  25i5- is.  20. 22. 24.  m.  28) 
is  originally  the  name  of  the  highest  weight  in  the 
various  systems  of  antiquity,  hence  the  sum  of 
money  represented  by  that  weight  in  gold  or  silver. 
The  talent  of  the  Gospels,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
talent  of  silver,  might  conceivably  be  the  Phrenician 
talent,  but  is  far  more  probably  to  be  identihed 
with  the  talent  on  the  reduced  Attic  scale  which 
had  been  formally  recognized  by  the  Romans  (see 
above).  It  contained  6000  Attic  drachms  or  denarii, 
and  was  thus  worth  240  aurei  or  £240. 

The  talent  is  mentioned  twice  by  our  Lord.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  1823 3.5)  the  one  servant  owes  the 
king  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  two-and-a-half  millions  of  our  money 
— an  enormous  sum,  of  which  the  100  denarii  (  =  £4)  owed  him 
by  his  fellow-servant  represents  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
(snVn)-  (It  may  be  remarked  that  the  juxtaposition  in  this 
parable  of  the  talent  and  the  denarius  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  it  is  the  Attic  talent  that  is  meant).  In  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  25i'*-30)  the  master  intrusts  his  capital  of  eight 
talents  or  £1920  to  his  three  servants  in  sums  of  £1200,  £480, 
and  £240  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  he  who  re- 
ceived but  one  talent  had  yet  quite  a  respectable  capital  to 
trade  with,  so  that  the  excuse  which  is  sometimes  made  by  com- 
mentators on  his  behalf,  viz.  that  he  was  discouraged  lay  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  connnitted  to  him,  is  as  little  valid  as  that 
which  he  offered  for  himself.  The  real  reason  for  his  conduct 
was,  of  course,  just  his  slothfulness. 

2.  Mina  {fivd,  Lk  19^=*.  le.  is.  20. 24. 25  aV  and  RV 
pound)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  talent.  Like  the 
latter,  it  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  Roman-Attic 
scale.  It  contains  100  denarii,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  £4. 

The  only  mention  of  this  sum  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19^"--'),  where  a  nobleman,  going  to  a  far 
country  to  get  a  kingdom,  gives  one  mina  to  each  of  his  ten 
servants,  bidding  them  trade  with  it  till  his  return.  The  small- 
ness of  the  sum  in  such  a  connexion  is  remarkable,  especiallj- 
when  compared  with  the  companion  parable  of  the  Talents. 
The  explanation  (as  far  as  the  story  is  concerned)  seems  to  be 
that  the  master  is  not  in  this  case  a  tradei*inaking  provision  for 
the  suitable  employment  of  his  capital  in  his  absence,  but  one 
who,  having  in  prospect  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  desires  to 
test  the  capacity  of  his  servants  for  high  office  in  that  kingdom. 
Ingenuity  and  diligence  would  be  more  thoroughly  tested  in 
multiplying  a  small  sum  than  a  large  one. 

(ii.)  Silver  coins. — Of  these  there  are  mentioned 
by  name,  the  denarius,  the  drachm,  the  didrachm, 
and  the  stater.  The  '  piece  of  money '  of  the  AV 
in  Mt  17"^  is  the  stater,  the  'pieces  of  silver'  in 
Lk  15^  are  drachms,  while  the  '  pieces  of  silver '  in 
Mt  26^^  are  probably  staters,  and  are  discussed 
under  that  heading. 

1.  Denarius  (S-qvapiov,  AV  and  RV  penny ; 
American  Revisers,  more  happily,  shilling).  — 
This  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  coin  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  18=«  202-«-i»-i3  221*,  Mk  &''  \2^'>  14^,  Lk 
741  1035  202-«,  Jn  6^  12^).  It  is  the  name  of  the  most 
important  Roman  coin,  which  circulated  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  in  terms  of  which  all  public 
accounts  were  made  up.  It  received  its  name  from 
being  originally  the  equivalent  of  ten  copper  asses, 
but  from  B.C.  217  onwards  it  was  equivalent  to 
sixteen  asses,  and  weighed  ^  of  the  Roman  pound, 
or  60  grains  troy.  Under  Nero  (c.  A.D.  60)  it  was 
reduced  to  y*g  of  the  pound,  or  52^  grains.  At  the 
time  of  our  Lord  its  value  was  fixed  at  -^^  of  the 
aureus,  which  may  be  taken  under  the  early 
emperors  as  equal  on  the  average  to  our  sovereign  ; 
thus  the  denarius  was  worth  9-6  pence,  or  roughly 
9^d. 

We  find  the  denarius  used  in  the  Gospels  for  the  reckoning  of 
even  fairly  large  sums.  Thus  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  (Mt  18-3,  see  above  under  '  Talent ')  a  sum  of  100  denarii 
is  mentioned,  while  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  7^^ 
the  two  debts  are  stated  at  500  and  50  denarii  respectively  (£20 
and  £2).  In  Mk  637  =  Jn  67  the  disciples  estimate  that  it  would 
need  bread  to  the  value  of  at  least  200  denarii  (£8)  to  provide 
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for  the  five  thousand.  (There  is  no  probability  in  the  suggestion 
tiiat  this  figure  was  named  as  tlie  amount  of  money  then  in  '  the 
bag.'  It  is  kitended  to  indicate  a  sum  far  beyond  the  means  of 
the  little  company).  In  Mk  145  =  Jn  125  the  vase  of  ointment 
with  wliich  Mary  anointed  our  Lord  is  valued  at  300  denarii 
(i;i"2).  The  '  exceeding  costliness '  of  this  loving  tribute  is 
realized  when  we  remember  that  the  sum  named  represents  at 
least  the  annual  income  of  a  labourer  of  those  days.  This  ap- 
pears from  tlie  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
201-15),  where  a  denarius  is  evidently'  looked  upon  as  liberal  pay 
for  a  day's  work  ;  for  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  employer 
who  dealt  so  generously  with  the  labourers  engaged  late  in  the 
daj'  liad  struck  no  niggardly  bargain  with  those  hired  in  the 
morning.  (A  passage  which  may  be  quoted  in  confirmation  is 
To  S'-",  where  the  disguised  angel  is  promised  by  Tobit  a  drachm 
a  daj' — at  that  time  a  little  less  than  a  denarius — for  acting  as 
companion  to  his  son.  It  is  true  that  this  was  to  be  exclusive 
of  his  necessary  expenses  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
was  one  of  trust,  and  would  naturally  be  more  highly  remuner- 
ated than  field  labour).  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  lO'*"!!?)  two  denarii  are  given  to  the  innkeeper  as  a  reason- 
able payment  in  advance  for  the  keep  of  the  wounded  traveller 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  be  supplemented  if  necessary  on  the  return 
of  the  Samaritan.  (This  is  the  most  natural  way  to  explain  the 
reference  ;  see  Julicher,  Gleichnisreden,  ii.  591.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ramsay  in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  394,  holds  that  the 
two  denarii  were  simply  payment  for  the  one  night  that  the  two 
had  spent  in  the  inn). 

Of  special  intere.st  is  the  reference  to  the  denarius 
in  Mt  22i9=Mk  12J5  =  Lk  20'-*  in  connexion  with 
the  Pharisees'  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Caesar.  The  denarius  was  '  the 
money  of  the  tribute'  (Mt  22i^),  all  Imperial  taxes 
being  payable  in  terms  of  it  in  accordance  with  a 
rescript  of  Germanicus  (c.  a.d.  18).  It  bore  upon 
it  the  name  and  title  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
along  with  the  effigy  either  of  himself  or  of  some 
member  of  the  Imperial  family — the  '  image  and 
superscription '  to  which  our  Lord  alluded.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Imperial  autliority,  even  the  Roman 
Senate  having  only  the  right  to  mint  copper  coins, 
and  could  thus  most  appropriately  be  spoken  of  as 
'  that  which  is  Coesar's.' 

2.  Drachm  {dpax/J-v,  Lk  15^- "  AV  and  RV  piece 
of  silver). — This  is  the  name  of  the  unit  of  the 
Greek  system  of  silver  coinage,  and,  as  such,  might 
be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  coins  from  different 
mints  and  of  different  standards.  In  the  Gospels  it 
occurs  only  in  thS  parable  of  the  Lost  Coin,  where, 
of  course,  it  must  be  understood  of  some  coin  cur- 
rent in  Palestine.  Few  coins  of  this  denomination 
were  issued  from  the  Phrenician  cities  or  from 
Antioch,  and  the  city  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia 
had  only  recently  begun  to  coin  drachms  on  the 
Phcenician  standard  (of  55  grains)  for  use  in  the 
provinces  of  Syria  and  Cappadocia  (Mommsen, 
op.  cit.  734,  897  ;  Head,  op.  cit.  634).  Thus,  while 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  coins  in  question  may 
have  been  drachms  of  the  Phcenician  standard, 
they  are  with  greater  probability  to  be  identified 
with  the  '  Attic  draclims '  *  of  the  Hellenistic  writers, 
that  is,  with  Roman  denarii.  In  any  case,  the 
value  for  ordinary  purposes  was  the  same — about 
9^d.  of  our  money.  Tlie  'ten  pieces  of  silver'  pos- 
sessed by  the  woman  thus  amounted  to  eight 
shillings. 

3.  Didrachm  {Sldpax/JLOf,  Mt  17'-'*  AV  'tribute 
money,'  RV' half-shekel'). — As  the  name  implies, 
this  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  two  drachms.  tA 
5i5pax/"a  in  the  ])assage  quoted  refers  to  the  tax  of 
half  a  shekel  (Ex  30^^)  levied  each  year  in  the  month 
of  Adar  from  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  twenty  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple.  The  only  coins 
then  current  in  Palestine  which  answered  exactly 
to  the  '  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ' — leaving  out  of 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
\yord  '  Attic '  in  this  connexion  implies  only  a  remote  associa- 
tion with  the  coinage  of  Athens.  In  his  Nuies  on  the  Parables, 
Trench  assumes  that  this  drachm  was  Athenian,  stamped  with 
•an  owl,  a  tortoise,  or  a  head  of  Minerva,'  and  reluctantly 
surrenders  'the  resemblance  to  the  human  soul,  originally 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  great  Kingi' 
which  earlier  expositors  had  delighted  to  trace.  A  sound 
method  of  parable  exposition  will  indeed  dispense  with  this 
fanciful  suggestion,  but  not  for  Trench's  reasons  (see  Bruce, 
ParaboHr.  Teachina,  279). 


account  the  shekels  commonly  but  probably  er- 
roneously assigned  to  Simon  Maccabseus  (see  above) 
— were  those  which  had  for  long  been  coined  in  the 
Phcenician  cities ;  and  the  Temple  tax,  along  with 
other  sacred  dues,  was  paid  in  this  currency. 

The  well-established  correspondence  of  the  didrachm  to  the 
half-shekel  has  been  obscured  for  some  writers  bj-  the  fact  that 
the  LXX  regularly  translate  7\>d  by  hthpaxM-"-  From  the  nar- 
rative in  Mt.  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  was  a  voluntarj'  one, 
although  the  Mishna  declares  that  the  goods  of  those  who  had 
not  paid  it  by  the  25th  Adar  might  be  distrained  (Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  ii.  112).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Vespasian  made  compulsory  a  poll-tax  of  the  same  amount  to 
defray  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

4.  Stater  (a-Tarrjp,  Mt  17'^^  AV  piece  of  money, 
RV  shekel). — The  word  (XTar-ffp  is  derived  from  the 
verb  iffT7]/xi  in  the  sense  of  to  weigh.  It  hence  means, 
in  the  first  place,  a  standard  weight,  and  then  deriva- 
tively a  standard  coin.  In  Athens  it  was  at  first  ap- 
plied to  the  didrachm,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  coin  of  the  monetary  system,  but  after- 
wards to  the  tetradrachm  or  piece  of  four  drachms. 
It  is  evidently  so  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  for 
the  stater  to  be  found  in  the  fish's  mouth  was  to 
pay  the  Temple  tax  of  a  didrachm  for  two  persons, 
our  Lord  and  Peter.  The  tetradrachm  of  the 
Phoenician  standard  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew 
shekel,  and  is  no  doubt  the  coin  here  indicated. 
Josephus  refers  in  one  passage  (BJ  II.  xxi.  2)  to 
'  the  Tyrian  coin  which  is  of  the  value  of  four  Attic 
drachms,'  and  in  another  (Ant.  III.  viii.  2)  he  gives 
the  value  of  the  Hebrew  shekel  as  four  Attic 
drachms.  The  stater  would  thus  be  worth  4s.  2d. 
of  our  money. 

In  Mt  2615  Cod.  D  reads  rpixxovTa  ittkt^pxs  ;  and  though  this 
reading  is  rejected  by  critical  editors,  it  probably  embodies  a 
correct  paraphrase  of  the  apyipix  (AV  and  RV  '  pieces  of  silver ') 
of  the  TR.  That  is,  tlie  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor 
as  the  price  of  blood  were  staters  of  the  Phoenician  standard. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  Mt.  where 
they  are  spoken  of  with  Zee  1I12- 13,  in  which  shekels  are  plainly 
intended.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (O.  Holtzmann,  NT  Zeit- 
gesch.  110)  that  just  as  in  Zee  1112  the  word  '^pw'  does  not  occur 
but  is  suggested  by  the  word  I7prn,  so  also  the  word  (t7u.ty,p  is 
latent  in  the  verb  'ia-Tr.rxv  in  Mt  2615.  Reckoning  the  stater  at 
4  denarii,  the  sum  paid  to  Judas  amounted  to  £4,  16s.  Thirty 
shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  (Ex  21^2)  as 
blood-money  for  a  male  or  female  slave  ;  and  this  coincidence 
has  frequently  been  used  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 
expressed  in  Ph  2^  that  our  Lord  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of 
a  servant. 

(iii. )  Copper  coins. — There  are  three  copper  coins 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  :  the  assarion,  the  kod- 
rantes,  and  the  lepton.  The  last  is  tr.  '  mite '  in  the 
EV,  while  the  two  others  are  called,  without  dis- 
tinction, by  the  name  'farthing.' 

1.  Assarion  (daadpLov  Mt  10'-^  Lk  12«,  AV  and 
RV  farthing,  Amer.  RV  penny). — The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  assarius,  a  variant  of  as. 
It  may  either  be  the  name  given  in  Greek-speaking 
countries  to  the  Roman  as,  or  else  the  name  of 
some  local  copper  coin  which  in  some  way  corre- 
sponded to  it.  Both  views  have  been  taken,  by 
difi'erent  scholars,  of  the  significance  of  the  word 
in  the  above  passages.  On  the  one  iiand,  Schiirer 
{ffJP  II.  i.  39)  and  others  hold  that  it  is  the  Roman 
as  that  is  here  mentioned,  in  value  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  denarius.  In  support  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  urged  that  copper  coins  were  issued,  by 
authority  of  the  Senate,  from  the  Imperial  mint  at 
Antioch  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Syria, 
that  these  coins  bear  Latin  inscriptions,  and  that 
of  the  two  sizes  in  which  they  are  found  one  lias 
been  identified  {e.g.  by  Mommsen,  op.  cit.  718,  and 
Madden,  op.  cit.  301)  with  tlie  sestertius  or  quarter- 
denarius,  and  the  other  with  the  as.  Moreover, 
the  Vulgate  not  only  renders  daadpLov  back  into  as 
in  the  passage  in  Mt.,  but  in  the  corresponding- 
passage  in  Lk.  has  dipondio,  thus  identifying  the 
'  two  farthings '  which  are  named  as  the  price  of 
two  sparrows  with  the  Roman  dnpondiiis  or  piece 
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of  two  asses.  Schiirer  points  out,  besides,  that  the 
name  13X  {'issar,  evidently  the  Heb.  form  of  daadpiov) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishna,  and  is  sometimes 
expressly  called  'pStD'x  idx  or  Italian  assarion.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  the  assarion  of  the  Gospels  Avill 
represent  'Gd. — roughly  a  halfpenny — in  English 
money,  or  exactly  5  German  pfennigs.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  simple  solution  of  the  problem  is 
challenged,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  those  very 
references  in  the  Mishna  to  which  Schiirer  appeals. 
The  qualification  of  certain  assaria  as  '  Italian ' — ■ 
M'hich  is  also  found  in  Greek  on  certain  Cretan 
coins  of  the  time  of  Claudius  (Head,  384)  and  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Rescript  of  Germanicus  in  the 
Palmyra  tariff — seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
other  coins  of  the  same  name,  but  of  different  value. 
Anil,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mishna  speaks  of  the 
dinar  or  denarius  as  containing  24  'issdriiii,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  Roman  asses  of  16  to  the 
denarius.  If  this  distinction  existed  already  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  He 
used  the  Avord  in  the  more  popular  sense.  *  In  this 
case  the  price  of  the  two  sparrows  (Mt  10-^)  would 
be  •4d.,  or  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny  —  almost 
exactly  4  centimes. 

2.  Kodrantes  (Kodpdvrvs,  Mt  S^s,  Mk  12-*^  AV, 
RV,  and  Amer.  RV  farthing). — There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coin  that  is  in- 
tended in  these  two  passages.  It  is  the  quadrans 
or  quarter  -  as,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Roman 
system,  equal  in  value  to  |  of  a  farthing,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  pfennig.  It  may,  however, 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  coin  known  by 
this  name  was  in  circulation  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mishna,  and  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the 
inscriptions  in  Greek-speaking  provinces  (see  ExpT 
X.  [1899]  232,  336,  where  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  takes 
Prof.  Blass  roundly  to  task  for  assuming  that  the 
name  Kodpdurrjs  was  familiar  in  the  East,  and  that 
the  provincial  cities  coined  copper  money  with 
Roman  designations).  Nor  are  the  allusions  in 
the  Gospels  conclusive.  Mk.'s  explanatory  note 
{Xfirrd  duo,  8  icrnv  KoSpdvTijs)  is  obviously  intended 
for  non-Palestinian  (possibly  Roman)  readers.  As 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  Mt.,  the  fact  that  the 
parallel  passage  in  Lk.  has  to  ^axaTov  \eirT6v  instead 
of  rbv  ^cFxo-Tov  KodpdvT-qv,  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  by  the  First  Evangelist  as  the  name 
of  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Roman  system  in  place 
of  the  lepton,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Palestinian 
system.  It  is,  however,  open  to  us  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  local  coin  which  for  some  purposes 
was  identified  with  the  quadrans,  thoiigh  rarely  so 
named.  A  coin  of  Agrippa  II.  has  been  found 
bearing  the  name  x«^^'oCs  (Madden,  146).  In  the 
ordinary  Greek  system  the  ehalkus  is  equal  to  Jg  of 
the  drachm  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  local  copper  was  only  accepted  subject  to 
a  discount  of  25  per  cent.,  the  ehalkus  would  be 
tariffed  as  equal  to  the  quadrans,  which  is  J^  of 
the  denarius.  (Cf.  note  to  last  paragraph,  and  see 
the  already  quoted  art.  by  Prof.  Kennedy,  who 
works  out  in  detail  the  relations  of  the  'tariff'  and 
'current'  values  of  the  various  coins). 

3.  Lepton  (Xeirrbv,  Mk  12*'^  Lk  12«''  21^,  AV  and 
RV  mite). — This  name  is  originally  an  adjective 
meaning  'thin'  or  'small.'  It  hence  denotes  a 
very  small  coin,   but  is  otherwise  indeterminate. 

*  Prof.  Kennedy  in  Hastinjis'  DB,  s.v.  'Money,'  §  8,  draws  an 
interesting  and  instructive  distinction  between  the  'tariff 'and 
the  'current'  value  of  the  local  copper  money.  Just  as  the 
tetradrachnion  of  Antioch  was  tariffed  as  only  equal  to  three 
denarii  for  purposes  of  taxation,  so  he  supposes  that  the  local 
asmrion  (,i,  of  the  drachm)  was  rated  as  equivalent  to  half  of 
the  Italian  assario)i  or  rts.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  calcula- 
tion made  above,  for  of  course  the  purchase  of  sparrows  would 
be  one  of  those  '  ordinary  purposes '  for  which  the  coin  would 
retain  its  current  value. 


'In  the  Oriental  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,' 
says  Babelon  {Monnaies  Grccques  et  Eomuines,  i. 
i.  466),  'the  word  Xewrbv  regularly  denoted  local 
copper  money  as  distinguished  from  coppers  of  the 
Roman  mint.'  At  different  times  and  in  various 
places  it  was  used  of  coins  of  very  different  value. 
As  used  in  the  Gospels,  however,  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity. It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  denotes 
the  smallest  coin  current  among  the  Jews,  known 
to  the  Mishna  as  the  nans  (periitah),  of  which  we 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  an  eighth  of  the 
Roman  as  (see  reff.  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  453,  and 
Schiirer,  il.  i.  40), —a  statement  which  exactly 
agrees  with  that  of  Mk.  about  the  value  of  the 
lepton.  If,  therefore,  the  quadrans  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  ehalkus,  the  lepton  is  a  coin  of  half 
the  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  statement  of  Mk.  (Xettk  ivo,  o  Io-tiv  xohpdvTY,;) 
has  given  much  trouble  to  numismatologists,  who,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  '  have  serious  difficulty  in  finding  among 
the  small  coins  of  Judaja  separate  denominations  for  chalkous 
and  lepton'  (G.  F.  Hill  in  EBi,  s.v.  'Penny').  Accordingly, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  lepton  with  the 
ckalkns-quadrans.  Thus  Madden,  following  Cavedoni,  cuts  the 
knot  by  supposing  Mk.  to  have  meant  the  i  ia-r,  to  apply  to  the 
XicTTin  and  not  to  the  Xittx.  hio  (Coins  of  the  Jeivs,  304),  and 
appeals  for  corroboration  to  the  correspondence  of  the  kodrantes 
to  the  lepton  in  Mt  5^^  =  Lk  12-59.  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  fol- 
lowing up  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Kennedy  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  contends  that  the  difference  between  the 
lepton  and  the  chalkvs-qiiadmns  was  only  a  matter  of  account- 
ing. The  difficulty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  t7(o//;((s-gMarfrnns  was  a  current  Palestinian 
coin.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved.  Agrippa's  ehalkus 
need  not  have  been  considered  as  equal  to  a  quadrans.*  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Madden,  'it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact 
that  at  this  period  the  quadrans  of  the  Empire,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  x«^^oS,-,  had  the  same  weight  as  the 
lepton  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae '  {Coins  of  the  Jews,  304). 
The  difficulty  depends,  further,  upon  an  inference  from  weight, 
— an  inferenc;e  which,  in  the  case  of  coins  which  were  little  more 
than  tokens,  is  unusually  precarious.  In  any  case,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  would  need  to  be  much  stronger  in  order  to 
upset  the  positive  statement  of  St.  Mark. 

The  value,  then,  as  men  reckon  values,  of  the 
widow's  gift  was  little  more  than  a  farthing.  But 
the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  two  tiny  coins, — a  fact 
which  we  constantly  obscure  by  talking,  in  our 
careless  way,  of  '  the  widow's  mite,' — is  full  of  sig- 
nificance. She  might  have  kept  back  one.t  But 
of  her  penury  she  cast  in  all  that  she  had  ;  and  so 
of  her,  too,  as  of  another  woman  who  from  her 
larger  resources  made  an  equally  lavish  gift,  it  is 
true  that,  wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world  (Mt  26i3),  this  that  she  did  is 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her. 

Literature. — Madden's  Coins  of  the  Jews  (vol.  ii.  of  Niimis- 
mata  Orientalia)  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the 
extant  Jewish  coins,  and  an  appendix  (289-310)  on  the  money 
of  the  NT.  The  subject  is  treated  briefly,  but  clearly,  in 
Schiirer,  HJP  u.  i.  38-40,  and  O.  Holtzmann,  A'T  Zeitgesch. 
110-116.  Mommsen's  Gesch.  des  Rijin.  Milnzwesens  is  a  mine 
of  information  on  all  that  concerns  the  mone.v  of  the  Empire. 
Articles  on  '  Money '  in  the  various  Bible  Dictionaries  can  be 
read  with  advantage,  esp.  the  admirably  comprehensive  and 
lucid  art.  by  Prof.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Norman  Eraser. 
MONEY-CHANGERS.  — See    preced.    art.    and 
Bank,  No.  1. 

MONOTHEISM.— At  whatever  period  in  their 
early  history  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  supposed 
to  have  passed  through  the  obscure  and  uncertain 
stages  of  belief  that  precede  a  clear  and  reasoned 
theism,  that  period  had  been  left  behind  long 
before  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  NT  writers. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  exile  and  suti'ering  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  lofty  teachings 
of  prophets  and  men  of  God,  had  eradicated  all 
tendencies  to  polytheism,  and  had  fixed  immov- 
ably in  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  entire 
nation  the  faith  that  Jehov^ah  was  the  one  God  of 

*  Babelon  (606)  identifies  the  quadrans  with  the  S/xa^xs"  and 
the  ;j;a/.xo£?  with  the  lepton  of  the  Gospels. 

t  '  Quorum  unum  vidua  retinere  potuerat '  (Bengel). 
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the  wliole  earth.  If  Israel's  early  beliefs,  as  some 
contend,  were  henotheistic,  and  conceded  a  place 
and  right  to  other  national  gods,  as  Chemosh, 
Molech,  or  Riramon,  .as  equal  and  paramount  lords 
of  their  own  peoples,  such  recognition  of  ex- 
ternal divinities  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  per- 
missible. There  were  not  really  gods  many  and 
lords  many  ;  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Co  8"). 

This  monotheistic  belief,  however,  is  assumed 
rather  than  formulated  or  defined  in  the  Gospels. 
The  doctrine  that  God  is  one,  universally  supreme 
and  without  rival,  does  not  need  to  be  explained 
or  defended,  for  it  runs  no  risk  of  being  assailed. 
Like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  accepted  on  all  sides,  by  Jesus  and 
by  His  opponents,  and  is  rather  implicit  in  the 
thought  than  explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  of  His  disciples. 

While,  however,  this  is  true,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  His  controversy  with  the  Jews  turned 
largely  upon  the  question  of  His  claim  to  equality 
with  God,  and  the  blasphemy  which  this  claim 
appeared  to  them  to  imply,  epithets  and  phrases 
may  readily  be  quoted  from  the  Gospels  which 
have  no  meaning  except  as  presupposing  an  ab- 
solute and  pure  monotheism.  Such  phrases,  as 
would  naturally  be  anticipated,  are  more  generally 
employed  by  St.  John  than  by  the  Synoptists. 
Thus  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  tracing 
all  things  back  to  God  with  whom  the  Word  is 
one  (Jn  V),  asserts  nothing  less  than  the  unique- 
ness as  well  as  the  eternity  and  sovereignty  of 
Him  from  whom  they  proceed  ;  and  the  true  Light 
entering  into  the  world  enlighteneth  not  this  or 
that  nation  only,  but  every  man  (v.**).  To  the 
same  effect  and  with  the  same  background  of 
accepted  and  common  belief  are  the  repeated 
declarations  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father  (Jn 
10*'-  ^8  141",  cf.  1721-  23).  The  area  and  claims  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  are  ex- 
plicitly enlarged  beyond  any  mere  national  limits, 
and  made  to  embrace  the  whole  world  (Lk  16^^, 
Jn  d-'"^-),  and  so  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  it  may  come  upon  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven 
(Mt  6'").  It  is  indeed  not  bodily  or  material  (Lk 
17"^),  but  transcends  the  world  (Jn  18^'').  In  the 
Last  Judgment,  again,  all  nations  are  gathered  be- 
fore tlie  throne,  and  all  receive  sentence.  '  The 
field'  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  '  the  world'  (Mt 
13^*)  ;  and  the  final  injunction  to  Christ's  followers 
is  that  they  are  to  go  into  all  the  world  to  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt  281^). 

The  same  teaching  is  conveyed  with  more  or  less 
directness  in  the  assertion  of  the  subordination 
and  judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world  (Jn  16^') ; 
in  the  stress  laid  upon  the  unique  obligation  and 
importance  of  love  to  God  as  constituting  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment  (Mt  22^7  \\  Mk  123» 
Lk  10-^)  ;  in  the  appeal  made  by  Christ  Himself  to 
a  similar  unique  obligation  of  worship  and  service 
to  the  one  only  God  (Mt  41"  ||  Lk  4")  ;  in  the  em- 
phatic affirmation  of  a  common  Fiitherhood  and 
Godhead  (Jn  20^^,  cf.  8^')  ;  and  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  permanence  and  inviolability  of 
the  words  of  the  Son  (Mt  24^^  \\  Mk  13^\  Lk  2p3), 
while  elsewhere  there  is  asci'ibed  to  Him  that 
omniscience  which  is  an  attribute  of  God  Himself 
(Jn  163«). 

There  are  also  passages  in  which  the  epithet 
'  one  '  or  '  only  '  is  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Ruler,  thus  claiming  for  Him  with  more  or  less 
emphasis  the  sole  dominion  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  homage.  '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ' 
(Mk  1229  fj-oni  Dt  6-*,  cf.  v.^^).  The  God  who  for- 
gives sins  is  eh  (Mk  2^),  or  fxovos  (Lk  5^^) ;  He  is 
unique  in  goodness  (Mt  19"  |I  Mk  10'^  Lk  W^)  ;  the 
sole  Father  (Mt  23'-')  ;  and  the  only  God  (Jn  5«). 


Some  of  these  expressions  might,  it  is  true,  be 
satisfied  by  a  wide  conception,  such  as  the  ancient 
prophets  had  formed,  of  a  God  of  Israel  to  whom 
the  sons  of  Israel  were  a  first  interest  and  charge, 
or  even  of  a  Sovereign  the  limits  of  whose  sway 
left  room  for  other  sovereigns  beside  Him.  Not 
all  of  them,  evidently,  if  read  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, will  bear  the  weight  of  a  full  monotheistic 
inference.  Taken  together,  however,  and  in  their 
context,  their  joint  and  several  significance  is  un- 
mistakable. They  assume  on  the  part  of  speaker 
and  hearer  alike  a  belief  in  the  sole  supremacy  of 
one  God.  Nor  is  this  inference  as  to  their  mean- 
ing seriously  contested. 

Moreover,  in  one  passage  (Jn  IT^)  there  is  found 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  unequivocal  assertion  of 
monotheistic  doctrine  ;  eternal  life  is  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  {tov  jmvov  dXrjdivbv 
deov).  Other  phrases,  in  themselves  less  deHnite 
or  comprehensive,  must  clearly  be  received  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this,  if  an  adequate 
conception  of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the 
Father  is  to  be  reached.  The  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  other  elements  of  His  instruction  than 
that  under  consideration.  The  whole  is  to  be  con- 
strued and  expounded  by  means  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  comprehensive  statements  of  doctrine,  not 
to  be  attenuated  to  those  which  may  be  more  par- 
ticular or  obscure. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a  monotheistic 
belief  is  everywhere  assumed  in  the  Gospels  ;  and 
if  it  is  rarely  formulated,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  universal  assent  with  which  it  was  received. 
Christ  did  not  need  to  teach  with  definiteness  and 
reiteration,  as  though  it  were  a  new  truth,  that 
there  is  one  only  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  for 
this  belief  was  common  to  Himself  and  to  His 
hearers,  and  formed  the  solid  and  accepted  founda- 
tion of  their  religious  faith. 

Literature. — Treatises  on  the  Theology  of  the  NT  discuss 
the  conception  of  God,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  treated  in 
works  on  Theism  ;  cf .  Ed.  Caird,  Evolution  of  Religion'^,  2  vols. , 
Glasgow,  1894  ;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  tt'orld  1, 
pp.  91-96.  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

MONTH.— See  Time. 

MOON.  -In  the  NT  the  moon  {aeXrivy))  is  part  of 
the  established  natural  order.  So  when  Christ 
prophesies  the  end  of  the  world,  '  The  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light'  (Mt  24^9,  Mk  132^).  Twice  in 
the  (4ospel  of  Matthew  (42-'  17^^)  (TeXrjVLd^eaeai.  (liter- 
ally to  be  moonstruck)  is  used  to  describe  mental 
derangement,  as  in  our  'lunacy,'  'lunatic,'  from 
Lat.    htna,    '  the    moon.'      See    above,    pp.    91*^, 

The  Passover  always  took  place  at  full  moon,  for 
it  was  held  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  it 
was  the  lunar  month  that  was  used,  as  it  is  still 
used  by  the  JeAvs  (Jos.  A)it.  III.  x.  5  ;  cf.  Col  2"^). 
Thus  there  was  moonlight  in  Gethsemane  when 
Christ  went  there  with  His  disciples,  and  when  He 
was  betrayed.  Also,  the  darkness  which  lasted 
for  three  hours  during  the  crucifixion  could  not  be 
due  to  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  tlie  moon. 
See  also  art.  Time.  T.  Gregory. 


MORALITY,  MORAL  LAW. 

Law. 


See  Ethics,  and 


MORNING.— Mt  W  20^  21\  Mk  Ipo  133s  le^;  cf. 
Mt  28',  Lk  24\  Jn  20'.  There  was  no  exact 
division  of  the  day  into  parts  among  the  Jews 
until  after  the  Exile.  The  broad  divisions  current 
were  'evening,'  'morning,'  and  'mid-day,'  which 
followed  this  order  usually,  after  the  Jewish  method 
of  reckoning  the  day  prevailed  '  Avith  the  triumph 
of  the  Law.'    The  Roman  division  of  the  night  into 
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four  'watches/  extending  from  six  o'clock  to  six 
o'clock,  is  brought  into  striking  view  in  Mk  13^^, 
where  di/'e  (in  the  evening),  fieaovvKTiov  (at  mid- 
night), and  dXeKTopocpiovias  (at  cock-crowing),  are 
given  in  connexion  and  contrast  with  wpwi  (in  the 
morning).  The  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which 
Trpict  (morning)  plays  the  most  interesting  and 
puzzling  part  are  those  connected  with  the  visit 
of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  (Mt  281,  ^^^  iq2^  l^  24^,  and  Jn  20'). 
Here  Mt.  has  'late  on  the  sabbath'  (liV),  while 
Mk.  says  '  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,' 
and  Jn.  'while  it  was  yet  dark.'  No  explanation 
will  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  But  Mt.'s  'late  on 
the  sabbath '  may  be  taken  as  reckoning  the 
following  night  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath — a  depar- 
ture from  Jewish  usage  (Meyer).  In  short,  we 
may  su[>pose  that  the  Babylonian  method  of  adding 
diurnally  the  night  to  the  day,  rather  than  the  day 
to  the  night  (Israelitish),  had  come  at  this  time, 
more  or  less,  into  common  use  among  the  Jews,  so 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  reckoning  complete 
astronomical  days :  namely,  first,  by  '  night-days,' 
and,  secondly,  by  '  day-nights.'  Then  we  need  only 
to  suppose  Mt.  to  be  thinking  of  the  'day-night,' 
and  the  difficulty  vanishes ;  for  '  late '  in  that 
'  day-night '  would  mean  about  the  end  of  the  night 
which  followed  the  end  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
would  accord  perfectly  witli  Mk.'s  note  of  time, 
'  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. '  Another 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  suggested  by  J.  II. 
INIoulton  {Prolegomena,  p.  72),  that,  according  to 
the  usage  represented  in  the  papyri,  Mt.'s  words 
rendered  in  RV  '  late  on  the  sabbath,'  should  be 
rendered  'late  from  the  sabbath,'  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  'after  the  sabbath.'  This,  too,  would 
bring  the  words  into  harmony  with  those  of  Mark 
and  John.  GEO.  B.  Eager. 

MOSES  (Heb.  n^rn  in  accordance  with  the  deriva- 
tion from  HB-D  '  to  draw,'  given  in  Ex  2"* ;  LXX 
and  NT  usually  Mwucr^s  [Vulg.  Moyses],  following 
the  derivation  adopted  by  Philo  and  Josephus  from 
the  Coptic  mo  '  water '  and  uske  '  saved,  occasion- 
ally, however,  Mwffijs  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew. 
On  its  declension  see  Blass,  Grammar  of  NT,  §  10). 
— P'or  an  estimate  of  the  position  occupied  by 
Moses  in  the  Gospels,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Person  and  Avork  of  Christ,  a  good  starting-point 
is  afforded  by  the  words  of  He  3^"®,  which  may  be 
paraphrased  thus  :  Moses  was  intrusted  by  God 
with  an  inHuence  which  was  to  affect  and  permeate 
not  only  his  own  generation  but  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Dispensation  ;  and  he  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  trust.  Christ  was  similarly  faithful,  but  in 
two  ways  He  far  transcended  Moses. — (a)  Moses--, 
for  all  the  influence  which  he  exercised,  Avas  '^et 
a  member,  a  portion,  of  the  '  house '  throughout 
which  tiiat  influence  extended  ;  but  Christ  is  God, 
the  Builder  and  Maker  of  the  '  house.'  (b)  Moses 
had  a  delegated  authority  in  the  house  ;  he  acted 
under  orders  as  a  trusted  servant  in  the  early 
stages  of  man's  spiritual  evolution  ;  but  his  author- 
ity vanished  when  the  Son  came  into  possession. 
Moses  may  thus  be  considered  under  two  aspects, 
which,  however,  are  not  entirely  distinct,  biit 
blend  into  one  another.  (1)  He  is  not  so  mucii 
a  person  as  an  instrument.  He  represented  the 
Old  Dispensation  because  he  was  the  instrument 
through  which  the  Law  was  given.  (2)  He  is  an 
historical  personality.  But,  because  he  represented 
the  Old  Dispensation,  many  of  his  acts,  and  of  the 
events  of  his  career,  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  person,  prove  to  be  types — inferior  and  pro- 
phetic counterparts  —  of  various  factors  in  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

1.  (a)  It  was  the  opinion  iiniversally  held  among 
Jews  and  Christians  in  Apostolic  times,  that  Moses 


was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  (On  our  Lord's 
acceptance  of  this  ojiinion,  see  below). 

Mk  1226.  The  passage  in  Exodus  relating  God's  appearance 
in  the  bush  is  said  to  occur  '  in  the  l)ook  of  Moses.'     And  in 

I  Lk  20'>'7  Moses  '  pointed  out '  (£^-.ivu«-£»)  tlie  truth  of  a  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead  in  the  passage  about  the  bush,  '  when  h^ 
calleth  tiie  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham  ..."  It  was  God  Himsel) 
who  used  these  words  (Ex  36),  but  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  the 
author  of  the  passage. 

Mk  1213  |[  Lk  20-s.  The  Sadducees,  in  referring  to  the  Levirate 
law,  claim  that  '  Moses  wrote  unto  us.'    On  ||  Mt  22^4  see  below. 

Jn  l'*5.  Philip  speaks  of  '  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  wrote.' 

Lk  1629-  31  2427.  Moses  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
his  name  stands  as  synon.vnious  with  that  which  he  wrote. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  passages  which  speak  of  '  the 
law  of  Moses'  :  Lk  222  (the  offering  after  childbirth),  24'iJ 
('  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms'),  Jn  723 
(circumcision  ;  cf.  Ac  15i-  5).  See  also  Ac  1339  2622  282a,  Ro  51-^ 
105,  1  Co  99,  2  Co  315,  He  1028. 

(6)  Besides  this  somewhat  impersonal  use  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  there  are  passages  which  invest 
him  witli  a  more  conscious  responsibility  and 
authority  in  connexion  with  the  Law. 

Mt  84  il  Mk  144,  Lk  514.  The  healed  leper  is  told  to  offer  the 
gift  which  'Moses  enjoined.' 

Mt  197  II  Mk  io;if..  The  Pharisees,  'tempting'  Jesus,  argue 
on  the  assumption  that  '  Moses  commanded  '  a  man  to  give  his 
wife  a  writ  of  divorcement.  And  our  Lord  answers  them — 
' Moses  allowed  jou  to  put  awa.v  your  wives  (Mt.),  he  wrote 
you  this  commandment  (Mk.),  with  a  view  to  (t^io?)  your  hard- 
ness of  heart.'  Moses  is  here  conceived  of  as  looking  out  with 
a  prophetic  eye  over  the  ages,  and  seeing  that  all  future  genera- 
tions of  Israel  would  alike  harden  their  hearts  against  God  ; 
and  that  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  permit  divorce  as 
a  necessary  evil  under  certain  circumstances,  in  order  to  limit 
and  check  man's  sinful  disposition.  The  words  '  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  husband's  act,  but  do  not  create  the  situation ' 
(Swete).  In  Mk.  our  Lord  anticipates  the  appeal  to  Moses  by 
saying,  '  What  did  Moses  conunand  you  ? '  Mt.  misses  this, 
putting  the  t/  hiTtiXxTo  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
Swete  on  the  whole  passage,  Mk  101-6). 

Mt  2224.  In  citing  the  Levirate  law,  the  Sadducees  claim 
that  '  Moses  said ' — for  which  the  other  Synoptists  have  the 
less  personal  '  Moses  wrote.' 

Mk  71".  Our  Lord  quotes  the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,  together  with  Ex  2117,  with  the  words  'Moses  said.' 

II  Mt  IG'*  has  '  God  said.' 

Mt  232.  Moses,  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  Law,  used  to  sit 
(cf.  Ex  18if),  and  deliver  ex  cathedra  decisions.  And  the  recog- 
nized teachers  of  the  nation,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  took  up 
the  same  authoritative  position  (et;  rij;  M.  xxSihpx;  ixatinrxy] 
when  they  became  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  rules  b.v 
which  the  old  Law  was  'hedged.'  Jesus  does  not  find  fault 
with  the  position  ;  He  says,  in  effect,  'as  interpreters  of  the 
Law  of  God,  show  them  all  due  reverence  ;  as  keepers  of  the 
Law  of  God,  beware  of  following  their  example'  (see  Hastings' 
DB  iii.  74^1). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  view  of  Moses'  authority  appears  no 
less  prominently. — 

Jn  117.  '  The  Law  was  given  through  Moses.'  But  this  very 
fact  places  him  and  it  on  a  lower  plane  than  Christ  and  the 
Gospel.  Moses  was  merely  a  channel,  through  whom  the  Law 
— which  was  something  separate  from  himself — was  given  ; 
whereas  'grace  and  truth  came  into  being  (ej-eHto)  through 
Jesus  Christ,'  because  He  Himself  was,  and  is,  grace  and  truth  ; 
so  that  we  received  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  '  because  we 
all  ■  Bceived  of  his  fulness'  (see  Hort,  7'he  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  p.  43  f.). 

Jn  545.  The  national  adherence  to  the  Law  is  the  resting 
of  the  national  hopes  upon  Moses  ('  Moses  on  whom  ye  ha\  e 
placed  .vour  hope ').  But  (v.46f)  this  adherence  on  your  part 
ought  to  mean  a  loyal  acceptance  of  his  words,  even  though 
their  true  meaning  is  at  variance  with  national  expectations. 
Moses'  words  accuse  you,  for  belief  in  his  writings  really  involves 
belief  in  My  words.     '  He  wrote  of  me.' 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  wrote 
of  Christ.  Christ  said  (Mt  2236-40,  cf.  Dt  65,  Lv  19i»)  that  on  the 
two  commandments — love  to  God,  and  love  to  man — '  all  the 
Law  is  hung,  and  the  prophets.'  So  that  the  true  underlying 
meaning  and  motive  of  the  whole  Law  was  reflected  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ  (see  '  Christ  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,'  by 
Kennett,  Interpreter,  Jan.  1906).  But  the  Pentateuch  contains 
more  than  the  laws.  A  furtiier  sense  in  which  Moses  wrote  of 
Christ  is  indicated  in  the  whole  of  §  2  of  the  present  article. 
Moses  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  wrote  of  Christ  when  he 
'  hung '  the  Law  upon  love  ;  and  he  was  similarly  unconscious 
of  it  when  he  related  events  which  were  afterwards  to  receive  a 
spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Jn  719-  22.  Our  Lord  shows  the  Jews  that  a  strict  observance 
of  the  letter  of  the  whole  Law  is,  in  practice,  impossible  ;  and 
that  He  's  therefore,  from  their  own  standpoint,  entitled  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath.  '  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law  ?  and  yet 
not  one  of  you  carries  it  out  in  actual  practice  (trmsi  riv  voij.ot).' 
For  instance — Moses  has  given  you  circumcis'on  ;  but  in  keep- 
ing that  ordinance,  you  do  not  hesitate  to  break  the  letter  of 
another,  for  you  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.    There  is  irony  in 
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the  I'va  ij.-h  kuOij  ('  that  the  law  of  Moses  be  not  broken ')  of  v.~'K 
But  a  further  thought  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  hiii  toSto  ('  for 
this  cause ')  with  which  v.'^^  opens.  Not  only  did  Moses  give 
,vou  a  law  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  with  rigid  exactness, 
but  he  gave  it  to  you  on  this  very  account,  i.e.  that  you  might 
discover  by  experience  its  weakness  and  unprofitableness.  A 
parenthesis,  however,  is  thrown  in  to  modify  the  ii&MXiv.  Moses 
'  has  given '  you  circumcision  in  the  sense  that  he  has  authori- 
tatively endorsed  it  as  a  binding  ordinance  ;  but  it  did  not 
originate  from  him  ;  it  was  handed  down  '  from  the  fathers,' 
i.e.  from  the  days  when  Abraham  circumcised  himself  and  his 
sons.  (Our  Lord  uses  a  similar  argument  with  regard  to  the 
Sabbath  in  Mt  125). 

Jn  92Sf..  xhe  Pharisees  taunted  the  man  who  had  been  healed 
of  his  blindness  with  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  while  they  were 
'  Moses'  disciples.'  In  their  eyes  Moses  held  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  Mohammed  or  Buddha,  or  any  great  founder  of  a 
religion.  They  were  Moses'  disciples  because  they  revered  his 
writings  and  obeyed  his  commands.  But  Christ's  true  followers, 
while  they  are  His  disciples,  are  at  the  same  time  far  more, 
because  they  are  partakers  in  His  Divine  life. 

See  also  Ro  10is»  (the  expression  'Moses  saith'  introducing  the 
words  of  God,  Dt  32-*i),  He  "i-". 

Tlie  tliought  of  this  section  finds  concrete  illus- 
tration in  the  narrative  of  Mt  17'-*  II  Mk  9^-^  Lk 
g:i8-36_  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  two  grandest  figures 
of  tiie  OT,  who  both  fasted  forty  days  and  nights, 
who  were  both  privileged  to  behold  a  tlieophany 
on  Mt.  Horeb,  and  who  were  both  taken  from  the 
earth  in  a  supernatural  manner,  represented  '  the 
Law  and  the  Projjhets.'  And  they  apjjeared  to 
Him  who  was  the  fulfilment  to  which  both  pointed, 
and  conversed  with  Him  (Lk.)  concerning  His  im- 
pending departure  (e'^oSos).  Among  other  factors 
in  the  vision  which  taught  a  lesson  to  the  watching 
disciples  was  the  vanishing  of  Moses  and  Elijah 
when  '  Jesus  alone '  remained.  '  It  helped  them 
to  see  that  the  OT  being  fulfilled  by  Christ  is  done 
away  in  Christ'  (Plummer  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
808^). 

In  all  the  above  passages,  both  in  («)  and  {h), 
Moses  does  not  appear  strictly  as  a  per.sonality. 
He  is  not  a  man,  possessed  of  individual  character 
— of  moral  or  spiritual  attainments.  He  is  the 
instrument  through  whom  the  Law  was  given  to 
Israel  (Ac  7^^) — the  hand  which  wrote  and  the 
voice  which  spoke.  And  Jesus,  together  with  the 
Jews  of  His  day,  thought  of  him  as  such.  This 
fact  is  held  by  some  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  the  critical  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that 
JNIoses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it 
stands,  and,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pentateuchal  law  is  in  its  present  form  later  than 
tiie  age  of  Moses.  The  question  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  by  many  writers,  so  that  only  a 
brief  notice  is  needed  here.  If,  as  Hebrew  scholars 
contend,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Laws  contained  in  it  are  the 
result  of  a  long  growth,  which  was  not  completed 
until  a  period  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
exile,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
this  evidence  on  the  assumption  (for  it  is  only  an 
assumption)  that  our  Lord's  use  of  the  name  of 
Moses  precludes  further  argument.  An  explana- 
tion sometimes  given  is  that  Jesus  must  have 
known  the  exact  truth  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  that  He  made  a  concession  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Jews  of  His  day.  But  a  growing 
body  of  students  rejects  this  as  untenable,  because 
it  detracts  from  the  complete  humanity  of  our 
Lord.  If,  as  man,  He  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
results  which  modern  study  has  reached  with 
regard  to  the  literary  problems  of  the  OT,  He 
must  also,  as  man,  have  known  all  future  results 
which  will  be  reached  by  the  study  of  generations 
to  come.  In  other  words,  as  man  He  was  omni- 
scient. But  this  conflicts  alike  with  our  concep- 
tion of  comjilete  manhood  and  with  the  explicit 
declaration  that  He  '  advanced  in  wisdom  '  (Lk  2^-). 
We  know  that  He  could  feel  hungry  and  tiiirsty 
and  weary,  that  He  could  be  overcome  with  sleep, 
that  He  could  manifest  surprise  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion at  least  He  spoke  of  something  which  '  no 


one  knoweth,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  only'  (Mt  24-"',  Mk  13^-).  He 
was  subject,  therefore,  to  tlie  ordinary  limitations 
of  manhood,  and,  as  man,  He  acquired  His  know- 
ledge by  the  methods  which  other  men  follow. 
The  problem  is  a  part  of  a  larger  one— the  problem 
of  determining  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  sense, 
His  Divine  powers  and  prerogatives  were  in  abey- 
ance during  His  earthly  life.  Although  fully  and 
completely  man,  He  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  and 
He  did  not  cease  to  be  conscious  of  His  Divinity. 
'  It  is  this  continuous  self-consciousness  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  gives  the  true  measure  of  His  transcen- 
dent humility '  (Gitford,  The  Incarnation,  p.  90). 
We  can  venture  the  statement  Avith  respect  to  His 
knowledge,  that  though,  as  God,  He  never  ceased 
to  be  omniscient,  yet  He  refused  to  know,  as  man, 
anything  which  could  not  be  learnt  by  human 
means.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have 
only  enunciated  and  not  solved  the  problem.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  it  further.  But  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  along  this  line  of  thought 
that  we  must  move,  to  justify  modern  criticism  in 
denying  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ascribed  to  him. 
See  aLso  artt.  Humanity  of  Christ  and  Kenosis. 

2.  But  because  Moses  was  the  representative  of 
the  Old  Dispensation,  Jesus  and  the  NT  writers 
thought  of  him  as  something  more.  He  was  an 
historical  personage  of  such  unique  prominence 
in  Israel's  history,  that  his  whole  career  atibrds 
parallels  to  spiritual  factors  in  the  New  Covenant. 
The  history  of  the  old  Israel  rejieats  itself  in  that 
of  the  new.  To  say  this  is  not  to  affirm  that  the 
OT  writers  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  events 
which  they  described  were  one  day  to  receive  a 
spiritual  fulfilment.  The  mind  of  God  alone  knew 
it,  when  He  guided  the  events  and  inspired  the 
writings. 

The  series  of  Mosaic  events  which  NT  writers 
cite  as  aflbrding  points  of  comparison  with  things 
spiritual,  form  an  extremely  interesting  study, 
since  they  cover  so  many  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  essential  unity  of  the  '  Divine 
Library.' 

(a)  2  Co  37-18.  Xhe  centre  of  Christianity  is  the  Incarnation 
— the  dwelling  of  God's  glory  among  men  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  (in  li^).  And  St.  Paul  argues  that  the  'glory' 
upon  Moses'  face,*  which  accompanied  his  reception  of  the  Law, 
was  so  great  that  the  Israelites  could  not  bear  to  gaze  upon  it, 
although  that  law  was  merely  a  ministration  of  death,  and  of 
condemnation  :  much  more  will  the  ministration  of  the  spirit, 
and  of  righteousness,  be  of  surpassing  glory.  Again,  Moses 
realized  that  the  '  glory  '  on  his  face  was  transitory,  and  so  he 
could  not  boldly  leave  his  face  uncovered.  And  the  veil  which 
he  wore  still  lies,  spiritually  speaking,  on  the  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  will  not  be  removed  till  they  '  turn  to  the 
Lord,'  as  Moses  used  to  remove  it  when  he  returned  to  the 
Divine  presence.  But  we  Christians  can  speak  boldly,  and 
with  unveiled  face  can  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  If  we  are 
told  that  our  gospel  is  obscure  and  hidden  by  a  veil,  it  is  only 
so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  spiritually  perishing.  It  is  they 
who  have  been  blinded  by  the  'god  of  this  age,'  to  prevent  the 
'  glory  of  God,'  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  from 
dawning  upon  them. 

(6)  Jn  31-*.  The  Incarnation  had  its  issue  in  the  Passion. 
The  connexion  of  this  verse  with  v.^s  by  the  opening  '  and,' 
and  the  repetition  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  exjiress  this 
thought  (see  Westcott,  in  loc).  The  difficulties  in  arriving  at  the 
ideas  attached  to  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  original  story  (Nu 
217-9),  and  of  our  Lord's  application  of  it,  are  great.  Patristic 
writers  deal  with  it  in  a  variety  of  ways — some  of  them  deeply 
suggestive  (see  Westcott,  p.  63  ff.).  Two  points  stand  out 
clearly — the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the  Cross,  and 
the  spiritual  healing  of  those  who  look  up  with  faith  to  Him. 
But  two  others  suggest  themselves,  though  we  cannot  esti- 
mate the  exact  part  which  they  played  in  our  Lord's  thought. 
(l)The  serpent  on  the  pole  symbolized  the  evil  from  which  the 
people  had  suffered  ;  and  Christ  identified  Himself  with  sinful 
iiumanity  so  completely,  that  when  He  was  crucified  He  took 
sin  '  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross  '  (Col  21-*,  cf.  Gal  3i'*, 
IP  224,  with  RVi'n).     (2)  The  word  'be   lifted  up'  (O'^aiHf.va.i, 

*  His  use  of  the  narrative  is  rendered  easier  by  the  LXX, 
which  renders  y^p  ('  shone  ')  by  liooioio-rai  and  Siio^xir/^iv/}  (Ex 
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exaltari)  is  applied  elsewhere,  not  only  to  the  Passion  (Jn  82** 
1232-3J),  but  also  to  the  Ascension  (Ac  2^^  6^',  cf.  Ph  2W  u^ip- 
O-^uiriv).  Christ  '  rei!,aied  from  the  Tree '  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  victory,  but  that  was  only  the  first  stage  in  a 
triumphal  progress  upwards. 

(c)  Jn  1936.  Christ's  death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
procured  atonement  This,  in  the  minds  of  all  Christians,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  Passover  (He  ll^**).  St.  John  traces  a 
fulfilment  of  a  particular  detail  in  the  fact  that  no  bone  of  our 
Lord's  body  was  broken.     And  see  1  Co  5"f-. 

(d)  Christ's  sacrifice  is  more  clearly  connected  with  the  cove- 
nant sacrifice  at  Horeb  (Ex  24-i-m).  Our  Lord  explicitly  refers 
to  it  in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (Mt  262S, 
Mk  1424,  Lk  2220,  1  Co  1125  ;  gee  also  He  9W-20,  i  p  i2,  with 
llort's  note). 

(e)  He  1218  24.  Though  pleading  in  heaven,  Christ  is  still  pre- 
sent among  men  ;  He  is  still  incarnate  ;  hence  the  existence 
of  the  Church  which  is  His  Body.  In  these  verses  the  position 
and  condition  of  the  Church  under  the  New  Covenant  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  covenants  being  summed  up  in  the  words  '  terror  '  and 
'  grace  '  (cf .  Keble's  Christian  I'ear,  '  Whitsunday '). 

(/)  1  Co  102.  Sacramental  incorporation  into  Christ's  Divine 
life  had  its  counterpart  in  the  old  Jewish  Church  ;  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  '  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.' 

Jn  &0  3b  41-58.  Ky  the  other  great  sacrament,  the  Divine  life 
is  fed  and  nourished  in  the  members  of  the  Church.  Our  Lord 
teaches  that  '  it  was  not  Moses,  but  God  revealing  Himself 
through  Moses,  who  gave  the  manna  ;  and  again  the  manna — 
the  perishable  bread — was  not  in  the  highest  sense  "  bread  from 
heaven,"  but  rather  the  symbol  of  spiritual  food.'  [It  is  not 
here  asserted  that  our  Lord's  discourse  had  reference  exclusively 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  He  was  after- 
wards to  institute.  But  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  St. 
John— and  it  is  impossible  for  us — having  heard  the  words 
spoken  at  the  Last  Supper,  not  to  see  in  the  present  passage 
their  fullest  and  deepest  application]. 

1  Co  lO-*-  4.  As  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Life,  so  He  is  the  Water 
of  Life.  The  Israelites,  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  did  not  eat  and 
drink  mere  physical  food  and  water,  but  spiritual.  The  two 
accounts  of  the  striking  of  the  rock  by  Moses  for  the  production 
of  water  (Ex  176,  Nu  20ii)  gave  rise  to  the  Rabbinic  explanation 
that  the  rock  which  was  struck  followed  them  through  the 
desert,  affording  a  continual  supply.  That  rock,  says  St.  Paul, 
is  typical  of  Christ. 

(g)  Ac  322  737.  Besides  the  spiritual  nourishment,  which 
fosters  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  Christians  need  a  Teacher, 
who  will  at  all  times  reveal  the  will  of  God.  Both  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Stephen  see  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  in 
Dt  1815  18  that  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses. 
And  John  the  Baptist,  in  his  truthfulness  and  self-effacement, 
declares  that  he  himself  is  not  '  the  Prophet,'  but  only  a  voice 
heralding  His  coming  (Jn  l2lff).     And  see  Jn  614  740  [Lk  73^]. 

(h)  While  the  Israelites  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Christian 
Church,  their  enemies  who  opposed  Moses  (cf.  2  Ti  3^)  afford 
a  parallel  to  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel.  In  Rev  8^-  7. 8  92-4 
156ff.  162-4. 10. 13. 18.  21  the  symbolism  of  punishment  is  clearly 
based  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  sin  can,  like  the 
Israelites  rescued  from  Egypt,  '  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God  '  (Rev  153). 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article, 
reference  should  be  made  throughout  to  the  principal  commen- 
taries on  the  NT.  See  also,  for  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  Law, 
artt.  AccoMMOD.'VTiON,  Authority  of  Christ,  Law,  Law  of  God. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
MOTE.— See  Beam  and  Mote. 

MOTH  (0-775). — The  Bible  frequently  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  destructive  action  of  the  moth  as  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  perishableness  of  man  and  his  earthly 
possessions.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  so  large 
a  part  of  '  treasure '  consisted  of  costly  silken  and 
woollen  faljrics,  the  figure  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate and  impressive.  Specially  referred  to  is  the 
'  clothes'  moth,'  one  or  more  (not  readily  identified 
as  to  its  particular  member  of  the  faniilj')  of  the 
genus  Tinea,  which  may  be  said  to  have  an  almost 
cosmojjolitan  distribution.  The  larva  of  this  motli 
feeds  on  wool,  silk,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  etc.  Out  of 
the  material  on  which  it  feeds  it  forms  a  portable 
case  or  house,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  as  an  image 
of  instability  (though  Cheyne  [EBi,  '  ]\Ioth  ']  denies 
this)  in  Job  27'**.  The  moth  first  finishes  its  case, 
which  is  often  motley-coloured  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  material  frolii  which  it  draws  supplies, 
and  afterwards  feeds  voraciously  on  the  substance 
from  which  the  tent  or  house  has  been  produced. 
For  building  purposes  it  selects  the  long  straight 
libres,  but  for  food  the  shortest  and  thickest,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  latter  it  eats  down  below  the 
surface  pile  to  the  fabric  itself.     The  feeding  pro- 


cess is  therefore  the  most  destructive  to  the  fabric. 
The  yellowish-brown  pupa  is  either  formed  in  this 
structure  which  the  larva  constructs,  or  in  a  slight 
cocoon.  Before  tlie  perfect  insect  appears  the 
mischief  is  accomplished,  for  large  patches  are 
eaten  in  the  clothes,  carpets,  or  tapestry  where 
the  parent  moth  has  laid  its  eggs.  If  the  action 
of  the  insect  is  undiscovered,  or  by  carelessness 
allowed  to  be  completed,  it  makes  the  fabric  into 
a  mere  flimsy  shell  which  falls  into  nothingness  on 
the  least  touch  or  breath.  '  Crushed  before  the 
moth '  (Job  4'**)  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
most  etl'ective  destruction — an  apt  figure  of  the 
insidious,  deadly  work  of  evil  in  the  human  char- 
acter. 

Our  Lord  refers  to  this  well-known  phenomenon 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  6"-*»,  Lk  1233). 
Along  with  the  corroding  work  of  the  rust— due 
to  chemical  action  on  metals  left  unused  and  ex- 
posed— He  classes  the  ravages  of  the  moth,  as 
illustrations  of  the  inevitable  corruption  and  decay 
Avhich  overtake  all  earthly  things  ajjart  from  the 
heavenly  and  Divine.  Men  are  not  to  set  their 
aflections  on  things  that  belong  to  the  earth 
(things  which  contain  no  higher  and  heavenly 
element),  are  not  to  make  these  their  treasures,  for 
in  that  case  their  heart,  the  centre  of  their  life,  set 
upon  these  decaying,  perishing  things,  is  itself  sub- 
ject to  similar  destructive  forces — '  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'  All 
earthly  things  are  to  be  valued,  not  in  themselves 
as  ends,  but  as  means  to  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
The  affection  is  to  be  positively  hxed  on  the  en- 
during things  of  human  virtue,  knoAvledge,  and 
character,  formed  and  obtained  by  fellowship  with 
the  Divine — elements  which  all  lower  things  are 
adapted  to  subserve,  and  which  themselves  '  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt.'  T.  H.  Wright. 

MOTHER. — Concerning  the  relations  of  Jesus 
with  His  mother,  and  her  influence  upon  His  train- 
ing, we  can  but  infer  that  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
must  herself  have  been  an  excejitional  personality. 
See  art.  Mary  (Virgin).  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
in  his  Education  of  Christ,  shows  how  thorough 
was  the  instruction  given  to  the  Jewish  youth. 
With  this  the  mother  had  much  to  do.  Granted 
that  religious  genius  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
environment,  there  still  remains  the  overwhelming 
probability  that  the  feminine  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Jesus — His  graciousness,  gentlene.ss, 
and  sympathy — found  a  congenial  setting  in  the 
home  at  Nazareth.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  some 
hint  of  the  fact  must  have  been  given  in  the 
records  of  His  public  ministry.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  such  a  hint  is  given  in  Mk  S^^"-,  an 
incident  which  also  finds  a  place  in  the  other 
Evangelists.  Another  is  Mt  lO^-*^  ||  Mk  lU-",  Lk 
1253  1426  gut  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  hyperbolical  expressions  by  no  means  involve 
the  repudiation  of  the  filial  tie.  They  are  rather 
designed  to  mark  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  religious  life  should  be  embraced,  the  higher 
love  absorbing  and  transforming  the  lower.  The 
emphasis  with  which,  in  other  connexions,  Jesus 
denounces  contemporary  sins  against  the  filial  rela- 
tionship is  a  proof  that  with  Him  the  ideal  life  did 
not  consist  with  holding  it  in  contempt  (Mk  710-13^ 
Mt  15^'^).  The  filial  relationship  is  to  be  super- 
seded only  by  the  greater  sacredness  of  the  con- 
jugal (Mt  195,  Mk  10').  In  His  response  to  the 
question  of  the  rich  young  ruler  Jesus  emphasizes 
the  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Mt  19^^ 
etc.),  but  (Mt  19-^  etc.)  loyalty  to  the  truth  as 
expressed  in  Himself  is  made  to  take  precedence  of 
all  other  ties.  The  reason  for  this  insistence  is 
obvious,  and  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
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Concerning  our  Lord's  dealings  with  other 
mothers  than  His  own,  few  details  are  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  (Mt  20-")  goes  iinrebuked,  as 
does  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brought  their 
children  to  Him  (Mk  10^^).  His  sympathy  with 
motherhood  may  be  inferred  from  these  incidents, 
as  also  from  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Mt  15",  Mk  7'-'').  The  same 
is  implied  in  the  pathetic  phrase  (Lk  23-'*)  uttered 
on  the  way  to  Calvary.  In  nothing  is  the  unique- 
ness of  Jesus  more  clearly  seen  than  in  this  kind 
of  reverence  for  womanhood,  so  unexpected  in  a 
religious  teacher  of  His  time  (.In  4-").    See  Woman. 

Literature. — F.  W.  Robertson,  Serin.  2nd  ser.  xviii.  xix.  ; 
Rendel  Harris,  Union  ivith  God,  ch.  iv.  ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi, 
ch.  ii.  ;  A.  Morris  Stewart,  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Jesus,  p.  105. 

R.  J.  Campbell. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN  (dpos).— Mountains  figure 
often  in  the  narratives  of  Christ's  life.  This  is 
natural,  considering  the  highly  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  He  lived.  At  no 
point  in  His  journeyings  were  the  mountains  out 
of  sight ;  and  if  He  was  not  actually  on  or  among 
them,  they  were  never  a  great  way  off. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  (wh.  see)  alone  is  named  in 
the  Gospels — the  mountain  that  rises  beyonil  the 
Kidron  Valley,  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  S.E. 
slope  of  wliich  Bethany  looks  out  over  the  wilder- 
ness. In  two  passages  we  see  from  the  context 
which  mountains  are  referred  to.  In  Mt  21-^  '  to 
this  mountain  '  points  clearly  to  Olivet,  on  which 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  stood,  viewing  the  cursed 
and  withered  fig-tree.  In  Jn  4^"  '  this  mountain '  can 
be  no  other  than  Gerizim,  on  whose  rocky  summit, 
amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  splendour,  the  remnant 
of  Samaritans  still  annually  chant  their  weird 
service  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Mt  24'^,  '  mountain '  must  be  taken 
generally  as  meaning  the  wilder  and  more  in- 
accessible parts,  forming  natural  places  of  refuge, 
Judsea  itself  being  almost  entirely  mountainous 
(cf.  Rev  6'').  So  also  with  the  haunts  of  the 
demoniac  (Mk  5^).  The  '  mountain'  on  (Lk  8^'-)  or 
near  (Mk  5^^)  which  the  swine  were  feeding  must 
have  been  the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau 
which  stretches  fi'om  the  desert  to  the  lip  of  the 
Ghur,  and  drops  a  distance  of  some  2000  feet  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  place 
intended  is  probably  a  little  north  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Gamala,  where  the  foot  of  tlie  swift 
slope  runs  almost  to  the  water. 

Perhaps  only  men  familiar  with  the  steep  cliffs 
and  beetling  crags  of  Palestinian  mountains 
would  think  of  calling  in  their  terror  upon  the 
mountains  to  fall  and  cover  them  (Lk  23^"). 

Regarding  the  position  of  three  mountains  there 
has  been  much  discussion — the  mountain  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4^,  Lk  4^),  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes (Mt  5^),  and  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Mt  IV  etc.). 

The  evidence  we  possess  is  mainly  negative,  tending  to  show 
that  traditional  identifications  are  impossible.  As  to  the  first, 
if  any  actual  height  is  intended,  Jehel  Kuruntul,  with  its 
cave-fretted  brows  frowning  over  Jericho,  and  the  district  to 
the  south,  are  bleak  and  inhospitable  enough,  and  there  cer- 
tainly the  sojourner  by  night  would  be  '  with  the  wild  beasts  ' 
(Mk  113)  But  there  is  no  height  at  all  suggesting  the  descrip- 
tion 'an  exceeding  high  mountain.' 

The  tradition  identifying  E^arn  Hattin  with  the  scene  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  dates  only  from  Crusading  times. 
To  the  traveller  journeying  towards  Tiberias  from  Nazareth  or 
Tabor,  the  double-peaked  hill  seems  easy  of  approach.  But 
from  any  part  of  the  seashore  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  from 
Gennesaret,  where  our  Lord  was  at  work,  the  way,  as  the 
present  writer  knows  from  much  experience,  is  both  long  and 
toilsome.  With  so  many  heights  near  the  plain,  quite  suitable 
for  the  Master's  purpose,  the  necessity  for  this  difficult  journey 
is  not  apparent.  Further,  certain  traces  of  ancient  buildings 
lend  colour  to  the  idea  that,  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  hill  may 
have  been  occupied. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  still  maintain  the  traditional 


identification  of  Mount  Tabor  with  the  scene  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  their  separate  calendars,  that 
august  event  is  annually  commemorated  there.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  have  much  valuable  property 
on  the  mountain — the  great  monasteries — which  an  admission 
of  error  would  render  worthless,  while  the  contributions  re- 
cei\ed  from  streams  of  pilgrims  would  be  diverted.  Most 
modern  students  of  the  question  locate  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Hermon  ;  if  not  on  the  summit  itself,  on  one  of  the 
lower  spurs.  This  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  ;  whereas  the  journey  south  to  Tabor,  through 
Galilee,  and  back  again  to  Capernaum,  witliin  the  time  speci- 
fied, while  possible,  is  highly  improbable.  The  present  writer 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1891  on  the  top  of  Tabor, 
and  was  led  to  emphatic  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  the 
presence  of  a  town  or  fortress  on  the  mountain  in  the  days  of 
Christ  makes  the  traditional  identification  utterly  impossible. 
See  art.  Trassfiguratio.\. 

On  a  mountain  in  Galilee  the  risen  Jesus  gave 
His  disciples  their  great  commission  (Mt  28"^).  The 
circumstances  suggest  some  height  familiar  to  all, 
not  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  Galilean  ministry, 
commanding  a  wide  prospect.  Certain  identifica- 
tion is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  these  conditions 
are  well  fulfilled  by  Jebel  Kandn,  a  bold  head- 
land jirojecting  southward  from  the  great  bulk  of 
Naphtali.  The  spacious  view  ranges  from  Carmel 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  ridges  of 
Baslian,  and  from  snowy  Hermon  to  the  dim 
mountains  guarding  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  great 
hollow  below  sleep  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee,  the 
white-sailed  fishing  boats  recalling  imperishable 
memories. 

In  hours  of  devotion  Jesus  seemed  to  long  for 
the  solitude  and  stillness  to  be  found  only  on  lonely 
heights  by  night  (Mt  14^3,  Mk  6^«,  Lk  &-^  9-»,  Jn 
6''').  From  a  mount.ain  at  last  He  passed  into  the 
invisible  (Lk  245",  ^^  ^s.  i2)_     ggg  ^Iso  art.  Hill. 

Literature.— G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  47  ff.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Education  of  Christ,  cf.  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  p.  194. 

W.  EWING. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES  (t6  '6pos  rwv  iXacQu,  Mt 
211  24^  26^,  Mk  13^  14-«,  Lk  IQ^'  22^9,  Jn  8^ ;  and 
TO  opos  TO  Ko-Xovfievov  i\aiQ)v,  Lk  lO-**  2P'). — One  of 
the  universally  accepted  holy  sites  around  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  to-day  knoAvn  as  Jcbel  ct-Tur  (the 
mountain  of  the  elevation  or  tower)  by  the 
Moslems,  and  as  Jebcl  ez-Zeitiin  (the  mount  of 
olives)  by  native  Christians  and,  indeed,  also  by 
Moslems.  By  the  Jews,  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned, the  name  '  mountain  of  light '  has  also  been 
given,  from  the  fact  that  here  used  to  be  kindled 
the  first  beacon-fire  to  signalize  through  the  land 
the  appearance  of  each  new  moon. 

The  mount  due  east  of  Jeru.salem  forms  the 
culminating  height  of  a  range  which,  separating 
itself  from  the  central  plateau  near  the  village  of 
Shaphat,  runs  for  two  miles,  first  S.  and  then 
S.W.,  and  terminates  beyond  the  village  of  Silwdn 
at  the  Wady  en-Nar.  The  beginning  of  the  range 
has  very  generally  been  accepted  as  the  Scopus 
(prospect)  of  Josephus,  and  the  part  running  S.  \V. 
— Batn  el-Hawa — considerably  lower  than  the  part 
east  of  the  city  and  not  higher  than  the  Temple 
area  itself,  has  by  many  been  identified  as  the 
Mount  of  Offence.  Although  these  have  been 
described  by  some  authorities  as  parts  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  there  seems  no  real  reason  for 
including  them  in  the  description,  and  to  do  so  is 
confusing. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  Olivet  are  to-day  well 
defined  by  two  ancient  roads.  To  the  N.  a  very 
ancient  highway  to  Jericho,  after  traversing  a 
deep  bay  *  in  the  range,  which  from  the  city  side 
.seems  to  separate  the  range  into  two,  crosses  a  low 
neck  cutting  off  the  northern  part,  now  crowned 
by  the   house   of   Sir  John   Grey  Hill,  from   the 

*  This  open  valley,  in  which  to-day  are  many  olives  and  also  at 
least  one  ancient  olive  press,  is  an  attractive  site  for  Gethse- 
mane  (which  see),  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  tradition  is 
all  against  it. 
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southern  loftier  mass — the  true  Mount  of  Olives. 
To  the  S.  the  road  which  runs  to  Bethany  forms  a 
convenient  if  somewhat  arbitrary  division,  cutting 
ott'  Olivet  from  the  so-called  '  Mount  of  Otl'ence ' 
and  from  other  spurs  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  the 
boundary  is  sufficiently  plainly  marked  oti'  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  l;v^idron,  while  to  the  E.  there 
are  indications  (see  Lk  l&-^  24^";  cf.  Ac  1'-)  for 
including  within  the  limits  the  projecting  spur  on 
which  Bethany  stanils.  Probably  the  limits  were 
never  defined  geographically,  but  the  whole  area 
was  distinguished,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  to-day, 
by  its  thick  plantations  of  olives,  tigs,  and  palms, ^ — 
hence  the  names  Bethphage  (house  of  figs)  and 
Bethany  (house  of  dates).  This  fertility,  though 
no  doubt  most  constantly  observed  by  the  city 
dwellers,  to  whom  the  beautiful  slopes,  then  as 
they  do  to-day,  would  appeal  most  refreshingly  as 
vieM'ed  from  the  dirty,  squalid  streets,  must  also 
have  held  out  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  travellers, 
ascending  the  dry  and  dusty  wilderness  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  city,  an  enchanting  prospect  of  cool- 
ness and  refreshment.  For  this  alone  it  would 
appear  only  reasonable  to  include  the  sites  of  the 
villages  on  the  eastern  side,  with  their  abundant 
gardens,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Mount.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Christ  the 
hill  was  thickly  spread  with  verdure  over  parts 
which  to-day  are  given  up  to  churches,  hovels,  and 
extensive  cemeteries. 

Viewing  the  mountain  thus,  two  principal  sum- 
mits and  two  subsidiary  spurs  may  be  described. 
The  N.  summit  is  that  known  as  Kareni  es-Sayydd 
(the  vineyard  of  the  hunter),  and  also  as  the  Viri 
Galilcei  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  2723  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  S.  mass 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  traversed  to-day  by  the 
new  carriage  road.  As  far  back  as  530  this  hill  is 
spoken  of  as  Galilee,  and  in  the  Acts  of  PUatc 
(about  350)  a  mountain  near  Jerusalem  called 
'  Galilee '  is  mentioned.  It  is  said  to  have  first 
received  its  name  FaXiXaia  because  the  Galila^ans 
attending  the  feasts  used  to  encamp  there,  or  as 
Sajwulf  (1102)  says,  it  'was  called  Galilee  because 
the  Apostles,  who  were  called  Galilteans,  frequently 
visited  there.'*  The  S.  summit,  of  practically 
equal  height,  is  the  traditional  Mount  of  the 
Ascension,  and  has  for  some  years  been  distin- 
guished by  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  the  Russians. 
Here,  too,  Constantine  erected  his  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  316  on  the  site  where  now  stands  its 
successor  (erected  1834-5)  of  the  same  name.  Here 
also  is  the  Church  of  the  Creed  and  the  Paternoster 
Church,  the  latter  a  modern  building  on  the  site 
of  one  of  that  name  destroyed  long  ago.  Scattered 
over  the  summit  is  a  modern  Moslem  village — 
Kefr  et-Tur — which  combines  w'itli  the  noisy  con- 
duct of  its  rapacious  inhabitants  in  spoiling  the 
quiet  beauty  and  holy  associations  of  this  sacred 
spot. 

A  small  spur  running  S.  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Hill  of  the  Prophets,  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing old  '  Tomb  of  the  Prophets  '—a  sepulchre  gener- 
ally believed,  until  recently, t  to  have  been  origin- 
ally Jewish — which  is  situated  there ;  and  the 
other  somewhat  isolated  spur  to  the  S.E.,  on  which 
stands  the  wretched,  half-ruined  village  of  el- 
'Azariyeh,  on  the  site  of  Bethany,  should,  for 
reasons  given,   be  included  in  the  Mount. 

Along  the  W.  slopes  facing  the  city  lies  the 
reputed  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (part,  too,  of  the 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize  the  accounts  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  by  supposing  that 
this  was  the  place  where  He  appointed  His  disciples  to  meet 
Him.  A  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  |by  Lepsius  will  be 
found  in  Das  Reich  Christi,  Nos.  7  and  8  (1902). 

t  According  to  Father  Vincent  and  M.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
it  is  not  Jewish,  but  belongs  to  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  a.d.  (see 
PEFSt,  1901,  pp.  309-317). 


Mount,  cf.  Lk  2-l^^ ;  see  Gethsemane)  of  the 
Latins  and  its  Greek  rival  ;  and  a  little  higlier  up 
the  hill  to  the  S.  the  great  Russian  Church  of  St. 
Magdalene.  The  greater  part  of  the  slopes  of  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  hill  is  hlled  with  a  vast  number 
of  graves,  those  from  the  valley  bottom  till  a  little 
above  the  Bethany  road  being  Jewish,  while 
higher  up  are  some  Christian  cemeteries.  The 
Jews  have  a  strong  sentiment  about  being  buried 
on  this  spot,  the  slopes  of  the  '  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
pliat '  being  traditionally,  with  them  and  with  the 
Moslems,  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  and  final 
judgment. 

Traversing  this  side  of  the  Mount  are  three 
steep  paths,  all  probably  ancient.  The  most  evi- 
dent and  important  is  the  N.  one,  which  continues 
the  line  of  the  path  from  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin.  It  runs  along  the 
depression  between  the  two  summits,  and  is  the 
direct  route  for  travellers  crossing  the  Mount  from 
or  to  Bethany.  Too  steep  for  riding,  it  is  essenti- 
ally the  short  cut  for  the  pedestrian.  The  second 
path,  still  steeper,  branches  oft' from  this  just  above 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  after  passing  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  lamentation  of  Jesus  over 
the  city,  leads  to-day  to  the  Russian  tower  and 
buildings.  It  is  the  path  of  the  modern  pilgrim. 
The  third,  more  gradual  in  ascent,  starts  from  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  ascends  the  hill  through 
Russian  property  in  a  S.  direction,  passing  near 
the  '  Tomb  of  the  Prophets.'  Whether  the  first  or 
second  of  these  lies  most  in  the  direction  of  our 
Lord's  frequent  passages  from  the  city  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  to  Bethany,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  He  came 
by  such  a  path  on  the  morning  of  His  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city.  The  only  likely  course  for  the 
highroad  of  Roman  times  must  have  been  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  present  Bethany  and 
Jericho  road  ;  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  suggested, 
the  most  natural  site  for  the  scene  of  the  lamenta- 
tion over  the  city  is  the  point  where  this  highroad 
crosses  the  S.W.  shoulder  of  the  Mount  and  the 
first  full  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  A  viaduct 
apjjears  to  have  connected  the  Mount  with  the 
Temple  hill,  probably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  two 
bridges  which  to-day  span  the  dry  torrent  bed  of 
the  §^idron. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  days  of  Christ  must 
have  presented  rural  fertility,  verdure,  and  quiet 
very  grateful  to  country  visitors  to  the  great 
metropolis  ;  fresh  mountain  breeziness  in  contrast 
to  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  city  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  view  of  the  beloved  and  sacred  city 
in  which  all  that  was  sordid  was  lost,  and  only  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  remained.  This  view  is, 
when  the  historical  associations  are  taken  into 
consideration,  probably  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  about  the 
hour  of  sunset.  In  its  essential  details  it  is  one  on 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  must  frequently  have 
rested. 

To  the  immediate  W.  is  the  Holy  City,  separated 
from  the  onlooker  by  the  deep  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  ;  just  within  the  wall  lies  the  '  Dome  of  the 
Rock'  and  the  al-Aksa  mosque,  and  in  the  open 
space  of  the  great  Temple  area  figures  of  people 
may  be  discerned  moving  about.  Beyond  this 
enclosure  lie,  pile  above  pile,  the  domed  houses  of 
the  modern  city,  interspersed  with  the  minarets, 
the  synagogue  domes,  and  the  church  towers  of 
the  followers  of  the  three  great  Semitic  religions  : 
most  prominent  of  all  are  the  two  domes  and  the 
massive  tower  which  go  to  make  up  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Far  to  the  W.  lie  the  battle- 
ments of  the  so-called  Tower  of  David,  and  behind 
that,  on  the  horizon,  the  W.  mountains  of  Judaea 
shut  ott"  the  distant  sea.     The  roar  of  the  city  is 
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deadened,  but  the  fresh  breeze  carries  the  chiming 
of  many  bells,  the  blast  of  a  milit.ary  bugle  or  the 
roar  of  a  salute  from  the  barracks,  reminding  the 
onlooker  that  it  is  no  dead  city  of  the  far  jjast  he 
is  looking  at.  Somewhat  to  the  N.  the  eye  passes 
from  the  close-imcked  streets  of  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  quarters,  past  the  long  line  of  the  N. 
wall,  to  the  many  buildings  of  the  newer  Jeru- 
salem, chiefly  mean  Jewish  houses,  but  among 
them  many  handsome  buildings  like  the  great 
French  Hospice,  the  Russian  Cathedral,  or  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  Here  lies  all  that  is  progres 
sive  and  of  promise  for  the  days  to  be.  Beyond 
again,  against  the  sky  line  to  the  N.,  rises  the 
outline  of  Nebi  Samwil  crowning  the  height  of 
Mizpeh. 

Turning  S.  the  spectator  sees  the  bare  slopes 
south  of  the  city  walls,  once  thickly  covered  with 
the  houses  of  the  i>oor,  terminating  in  the  two 
deep  valleys  of  ^idron  and  Hinnom,  while  on  the 
opposite  slope  some  of  the  houses  of  Silwdn  may  be 
distinguished.  Far  to  the  S.  in  a  gap  in  the  hills 
lies  the  convent  of  Mar  Ellas  on  the  road  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  to  its  left  a  crater-shaped  hill 
— the  Herodium — the  burial-place  of  Herod  the 
Great. 

As  the  eye  passes  gradually  E.  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea,  it  is  caught  by  the  still  beauty  of 
the  Dead  Sea  lying  nearly  4000  feet  below,  but  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  looking  very  near,  while 
behind  lies  the  long  level  line  of  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Moab.  More  in  the  foreground  a  few  houses  of 
Bethany  appear,  and  behind  them  the  village  of 
Abu  Dis — inhabited  by  the  hereditary  robbers  of 
the  Jericho  road.  Northward  of  the  great  lake, 
beyond  a  vista  of  tumbled  hills  and  parched  valleys, 
lies  the  Jordan  Valley,  through  the  centre  of  which 
may  be  traced,  by  a  serpentine  line  of  green,  the 
course  of  the  famous  river  itself.  Eastward  of  this 
the  line  of  Moab  is  continued  N.  as  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  with  their  one  distinct  summit — Jebel 
Oshci — almost  directly  E.  of  the  onlooker. 

Gospel  incidents  connected  tvith  the  Mount  of 
Olives. — Although,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Jn  8^,  all  the  incidents  expressly  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  belong  to  the  Passion  week, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (Lk  2P")  that  this  quiet  spot 
w'as  one  beloved  and  frequented  by  the  Master. 
Here  He  withdrew  from  the  city  for  rest  and  medi- 
tation (Jn  8')  and  for  prayer  (Mt  26^"  etc.).  Once 
we  read  of  His  approach  to  the  Mount  from  the 
Eastern  side  '  unto  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives'  (Mk  IP  ||  Mt  21i  I!  Lk  ig-'-").  Over 
a  part  of  the  Mou7it  He  must  have  made  His 
triumphal  progress  to  the  city  (Mt  21,  Mk  11,  Lk 
19),  and  on  this  road  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  19"-«).  During  the  whole  of  that  week  '  in 
the  daytime  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  and  at 
night  he  went  out  and  abode  in  the  Mount  that  is 
called  of  Olives'  (Lk  2P^) — the  special  locality  on 
the  Mount  being  Bethany  (Mt  2P',  Mk  \V^). 
Crossing  over  from  Bethany,  Jesus  illustrated  His 
teaching  by  the  sign  of  the  withering  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mt  21i8- 1«  It  Mk  1 112-14. 2o-j2)^  ^nd  on  the 
slopes  of  this  hill,  with  the  doomed  city  spread  out 
before  them,  Christ  delivered  to  His  disciples  His 
wonderful  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  24^^-  ||  Mk 
13^^-).  Then  here,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
occurred  the  Agony,  the  Betrayal,  and  the  Arrest 
(Mt  26=«'-56,  Mk  14''=''-''2,  Lk  22^^-'^^,  Jn  IS^-i^).  Lastly, 
on  the  Mount,  not  on  the  summit  where  tradition 
places  it,  but  near  Bethany,  occurred  the  Ascen- 
sion (Lk  2450-52,  Ac  112). 

To  these  incidents  where  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
expressly  mentioned  may  be  added  the  scene  in  the 
house  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Lk  10^-»2),  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11),  and  the  feast  at  the  house  of 
Simon  (Mt  26«-i»,  Mk  W'^,  Jn  12i-i9) ;  for,  as  has 


been  shown,  Bethany  was  certainly  a  part  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

~  Literature. — P/TF  Mem.,  'Jerusalem'  volume;  papers  bj' 
Schick  and  others  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  (PEFSt) ;  Groves, 
art.  'Mount  of  Olives'  in  Smith's  BB  ;  R.  Hofman,  GaUlcea  auj 
dem  Oelberg,  Leipzig,  1896 ;  Porter  in  Murray's  Handbook  to 
Palestine ;  Robinson,  BRP  vol.  i.  (1838) ;  Stanley,  SP ;  Socin 
and  Benzinger  in  Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria  ;  J.  'Tobler, 
Siloahquelle  und  Oettierff,  1852  ;  Vincent  (P6re),  'The  Tombs  of 
the  Prophets'  in  Revue  Biblique,  1901  ;  C.  Warren,  art.  'Mount 
of  Olives '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman. 
MOURNING.— An  expression  of  grief  for  death 
or  dLsaster.  See  also  artt.  Lamentation  and 
Rending  of  Garments.  Mourning  is  associated 
in  the  Gospels  (1)  with  '  the  appearance  of  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man,'  Mt  24»o ;  (2)  with  the  removal 
of  the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  Mt  9^^ .  (3) 
with  the  death  of  friends.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  Beatitudes  as  bear- 
ing a  .special  blessing  (Mt  5^  but  cf.  Lk  6^1). 
The  laws  of  mourning  were  very  minute.  The 
general  time  of  mourning  was  seven  days,  during 
which  the  mourner  was  forbidden  to  work,  wash, 
anoint  himself,  or  wear  his  shoes.  This  last 
provision  might,  however,  be  evaded  by  putting 
earth  or  ashes  into  his  boots.  For  seven  days  the 
mourner  might  not  read  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
or  the  Talmud,  because  it  was  a  '  joy '  to  do  so  ; 
but  a  teacher  could  teach  others  through  an  in- 
terpreter. The  mourner  was  allowed  during  this 
period  to  read  only  the  books  of  Job,  Jeremiah, 
Lamentations,  and  the  ni'?'3x  mD'?n  ( Laws  of  Mourn- 
ing). He  had  to  sit  away  from  his  dead,  with  his 
head  tied  up,  and  on  the  first  day  he  might  not 
wear  his  phylacteries.  He  was  forbidden  to  shave 
his  head  or  his  neck,  or  do  anything  which  might 
be  considered  to  be  for  his  comfort.  He  could 
take  no  part  in  rejoicings,  and  the  rent  in  his 
garments  was  to  be  seen  for  thirty  days.  Even  a 
poor  man,  or  one  who  lived  on  charity,  was  for- 
bidden to  work  for  three  days  ;  but  after  that  time 
he  might  do  work  secretly,  for  his  maintenance,  or 
his  wife  might  spin  in  his  house.  Travelling  with 
goods  was  forbidden,  and  no  business  even  at  the 
risk  of  I0.SS  could  be  transacted  by  himself  or  his 
family  or  his  servants.  It  was  allowable,  however, 
to  have  a  business  carried  on,  if  he  assigned  it  to 
another  before  the  departure  of  the  soul.  The 
mourner  was  allowed  to  eat  only  in  his  own  house  ; 
he  might  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  wine  ;  nor  could 
he  ask  blessing  before  or  after  food.  Extra-Tal- 
mudical  regulations  enjoined  that  the  mourner 
should  sit  on  the  floor  and  take  his  food  from  a 
chair  instead  of  a  table,  and,  as  is  still  the  custom, 
that  he  should  eat  eggs  dipped  in  ashes  with  salt. 
He  might  not  leave  town  for  thirty  days  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  a  parent  he  might  not  go 
out  of  town  for  the  tirst  year,  till  his  friends  told 
him  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of  a  wife,  a  widower 
might  not  marry  for  a  year  (i.e.  till  after  three 
feasts  had  passed) ;  but  if  his  wife  had  died  child- 
less, or  if  she  had  left  young  children,  he  might 
marry  after  seven  days.  A  mourner  being  '  free ' 
must  attend  the  synagogue  ;  when  he  appeared, 
the  congregation  faced  him  as  he  entered,  and  said : 
hiH  cnrn  -na  '  Blessed  is  He  that  comforteth  the 
mourner.'  Immediately  on  a  death,  all  water  in 
the  house  and  in  three  houses  on  either  side  was 
emptied  out,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  Angel 
of  Death  procured  death  by  means  of  a  knife  which 
he  washed  in  water  close  at  hand.  Between  death 
iind  burial  the  mourner  was  free  from  all  the  Law, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  beside  himself 
with  grief.  The  following  is  the  prescribed  prayer 
before  meat  to  be  used  in  the  house  of  the  mourner 
after  burial : — 

'  Blessed  art  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  King  of  the  universe,  God 
of  our  Fathers,  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer,  our  Sanctifier,  the 
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Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  King  of  Life,  who  art  good  and  doest 
good ;  the  God  of  truth,  the  righteous  Judge  who  judgest  in 
righteousness,  who  takest  the  soul  in  judgment,  and  rulest  alone 
in  the  universe,  who  doest  in  it  according  to  His  will,  and  all 
His  wa,\s  are  in  Judgment,  and  we  are  His  people  and  His 
servants,  and  in  everything  we  are  bound  to  praise  Him  and  to 
bless  Him,  who  shields  all  the  calamities  of  Israel  and  will  shield 
us  in  this  calamity,  and  from  this  mourning  will  bring  us  to  life 
and  peace.  Comfort,  O  God  our  Lord,  all  the  mourners  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  mourners  that  mourn  in  our  sorrow. 
Comfort  them  in  their  mourning,  and  make  them  rejoice  in  their 
agonj'  as  a  man  is  comforted  by  his  mother.  Blessed  art  Thou, 
(J  God,  the  Comforter  of  Zion,  and  that  buildest  again  Jerusalem ' 
(Jewish  prayer-books  from  nyi  niv). 

The  practice  of  hiring  mourners  was  common 
■with  such  as  could  attbrd  it,  and,  as  in  the  story  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  these  hired  mourners  used  flutes 
to  increase  the  sounds  of  woe.  The  apostasy  of  a 
member  of  the  family  was  the  occasion  of  mourn- 
ing as  for  the  dead,  and  a  blasphemy  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  the  high  priest  was  also  a  reason  for 
a  demonstration  of  mourning.  See  also  Flute- 
Players,  Rending  of  Garments. 

Literature. — See  under  Rending  of  Gar.ments. 

W.  H.  Rankine. 

MOUTH  (Mt  4^  123-'  15"  18>6  2V%  and  Lk  1™).— 
In  conformity  with  Oriental  usage,  '  mouth,'  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  speech,  is  used  in  the  NT, 
as  in  the  OT,  in  the  sense  of  '  language,'  '  utter- 
ance,' etc. — a  notable  instance  of  the  primitive 
employment  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract.  In- 
deed, among  the  ancient  Hebrews  '  mouth  '  was 
even  personified,  e.g.  in  such  expressions  as  '  The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  has  si^oken  it,'  etc. — a  usage 
that  helped  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind 
at  last  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Word  made 
flesh.  Most  passages  of  the  Gospels  wliere  '  mouth ' 
is  found  are  quotations  from  tlie  OT  (LXX),  e.cj. 
'  Every  word  that  2)roceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God'  {hih.  ffrbfiaroi  deov,  Dt  8^)  ;  'in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  '  {eiri  (TTOfxaros,  Dt  17"  19^^)  ; 
'out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings'  (e'/c 
(TTo/j..,  Ps  8-  etc.)  ;  cf.  Zacharias'  words,  Lk  1™  'as 
he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets'  {8ia, 
<T-rl)fxaTos)  ;  and  Jesus'  words  to  His  disciples,  '  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  {crdna)  and  wisdom  '  {2V^). 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

MULTITUDE.  — This  word  is  used  in  EV  to 
translate  ox^os  and  vXrjOos. 

(1)  ox>^o;  is  defined  by  Grimm-Thayer  as  '  a  casual  collection  of 
people,  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  flocked  together  in  some 
place,  a  throng.'  The  plural  ol  ox>-oi,  which  often  occurs  in  lit. 
and  Lk.,  is  found  twice  in  Mk.,  viz.  633  [TR  ;  all  the  best  MSS 
omit]  and  10'  without  the  article ;  once  only  in  Jn.  ("i-  where 
ND  Vulg.  give  sing.),  meaning  probably  the  various  groups  or 
companies  (cf.  Lk  2-")  which  had  come  up  to  the  feast.  In  AV 
it  is  rendered  '  multitude  '  and  frequently  '  people,'  also  '  press ' 
(Mk  2-t  527.30,  Lk  819  193)  and  'company'  (Lk  5'^^  Cl^  938  [but 
_'  people '  in  v.ST]  1213,  Jn  65).  RV  usually  gives  '  multitude,'  but 
in  some  passages  prefers  'crowd,'  from  A.S.  criidan,  'to  push,' 
'throng,'  apparently  in  cases  where  the  ox>~<>^  would  cause  in- 
convenient pressure,  cf.  Mk  S"  (S/i  riv  ix>-o*  '»«  ^z;  8\ii3a<nv 
airov),  also  Mt  923,  Mk  \>.i  52V.  30,  Lk  819  193 ;  yet  in  Mk  531  where 
(ri/vtiXif}DvTx  is  used  of  o;^Xov  (tr.  '  crowd '  in  the  previous  verse), 
and  in  Lk  5i  where  the  ox>-o;  is  described  as  pressing  upon  Him 
(i^ixiiiirdai),  RV  rather  inconsistently  uses  '  multitude.'  The  fol- 
lowing phrases  may  be  noted — (a)  ox>>o;  Ukios,  which  RVin  Mk 
'10^6  translates  'great  multitude'  (AV  a  'great  number  of 
people'),  yet  in  Lk  712  renders,  as  AV,  'much  people,'  probably 
because  in  the  preceding  verse  '  great  multitude '  is  used  for  a 
different  collection  of  persons ;  {h)  «  ToXb;  ix>-o;  or  i  iyj.o;  toxU 
forming  almost  a  composite  term  '  the  common  people '  (Mk  123', 
Jn  129  and  1212  RVm)  ;  (c)  i  ^Xua-n;  ix>~o!,  Mt  218  RV  '  the  most 
part  of  the  multitude,'  AV  'a  very  great  multitude,'  Vulg. 
plurima  turba ;  in  Mk  4i  o^Xos-  rt\Ci(rTi>i  is  read  by  nB,  al. ;  (d) 
Ta»  uLuptaibciiy  tcu  hx'kou,  Lk  121  'the  man}'  thousands  of  the  multi- 
tude' (RV),  'an  innumerable  multitude  of  people'  (AV),  inultis 
turbis  (Vulg.)  ;  this  ox>-o?  appears  to  be  the  largest  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  words  'in  the  mean  time'  (ev  ol?)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse  suggest  that  it  was  drawn  together  by 
the  conflict  between  Christ  and  His  adversaries  which  is  narrated 
in  the  previous  chapter. 

(2)  T^yfio;  occurs  12  times  In  the  Gospels,  of  which  8  are 
in  Lk.  (110  213  56  617  837  1937  231-27),  2  in  Mk.  (37.8),  and  2  in 
Jn.  (53  216);  in  only  two  cases  is  it  used  otherwise  than  of  a 
collection  of  persons"  (Lk  56,  Jn  2lB  a  '  multitude  of  fishes ').  AV 
renders  the  word  by  '  multitude '  in  all  passages  except  Lk  23'-7 
where  it  gives  '  company.'     There  is  more  variety  in  RV,  which  ' 
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employs  'multitude'  in  9  places,  but  also  'company'  (Lk  231), 
'number  of  the  people'  (6i7),  and  'people'  in  837,  where 
Humphry  {Cominenlanj  on  the  Jieoised  Version)  says  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  English  idiom  to  say  '  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  country ' ;  yet  the  latter  is  the  tr.  of  AV,  wliich 
does  not  usually  err  in  this  respect.  'People'  is  elsewhere 
almost  invariably  reserved  by  RV  to  tr.  X«.o;.  All  three  Gr. 
words  occur  in  Lk  61"  o^^"^  toXu;  fj.x.tly,TMv  airoD  xxi  ^XviOo;  rroXh 
Tot/' Xotoi;  (AV  'the  company  of  his  disciples  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,'  RV  'a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples  and  a 
great  number  of  the  people'). 

The  multitude  occupies  a  distinct  jjosition  in 
the  Gospels ;  those  of  wliom  it  was  composed  are 
marked  off  from  the  disciples  (cf.  Mk  8=*^  Lk  O'"-  '», 
and  Mt  23^  where  the  disciples  appear  round  Jesus 
in  the  foreground,  the  multitude  farther  off,  and 
the  Pharisees  in  the  background).  They  are  also 
distinguished  from  the  ruling  classes  who  desjjised 
them  and  held  them  in  contemiit,  regarding  them 
as  accursed  through  their  ignorance  of  the  Law 
( Jn  T"*^),  and  a  prey  to  any  designing  teacher  (7  '-■  ■*''• ). 
Thus  the  '  multitude '  answers  to'awi  ha'drez, '  peo])le 
of  the  land,'  'common  persons,'  which  was  tiie 
name  given  to  those  who  were  not  haberiin,  i.e. 
not  strict  observers  of  the  Law  (see  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  743",  826).  Hillel  used  to  say,  '  No  brutish  man 
is  sin-fearing,  nor  is  one  of  the  people  of  the  land 
pious,'  and  Rabbinical  writers  used  such  con- 
temptuous expressions  as  '  the  ignorant  is  impious  ; 
only  the  learned  shall  have  part  in  the  resurrec- 
tion '  (Godet  on  Jn  7^'-').  Yet  it  was  felt  that  the 
multitude  would  be  formidable  from  its  very  num- 
bers if  it  were  only  united  under  a  leader  in  one 
conmion  purpose.  Accordingly  we  read  that  Herod 
was  restrained  from  jjutting  John  the  Baptist  to 
death  since  he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they 
counted  him  as  a  projjhet  (Mt  14^).  J  or  the  same 
reason  the  chief  priests  and  elders  dared  not  say 
that  John's  baptism  was  of  men  (21^").  This  same 
fear  prevented  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
from  laying  hold  on  Jesus  (21*)  ;  they  decided  not 
to  arrest  Him  on  the  feast  day  (Mk  14-),  '  lest  hajjly 
there  shall  be  a  tumult  of  the  people '  (\aov,  note 
the  future  HaraL,  which  shows  their  positive  expecta- 
tion of  trouble)  ;  and  they  arranged  with  Judas  for 
His  betrayal  '  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude ' 
(RVm  '  without  tumult,'  firep  SxXoi',  Lk  22«,  cf.  19^"'-). 
The  multitude,  however,  at  ordinary  times  was 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  their  rulers,  looking 
up  to  them  as  guides  in  religious  matters,  cf.  Jn 
7'--  '^  '  there  was  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him  :  some  said.  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  others  said,  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.  Howbeit  no  man  spake  openly 
of  him  for  fear  of  the  Jews.'  This  whole  chapter 
is  important  as  showing  the  relations  between  the 
ruling  classes  and  the  multitude,  and  also  the  dis- 
cussions between  diflerent  sections  of  the  latter  as 
to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual  development 
into  belief  or  disbelief  (see  especially  vv.-^"-^-  *'•  ■*""•■' 
and  art.  MURMURING).  Here  also  perhaps  may  be 
noted  Lk  12^.  The  violent  scene  of  ch.  11  'had 
found  its  echo  outside  ;  a  considerable  crowd  had 
flocked  together.  Excited  by  the  animosity  of 
their  chiefs,  the  multitude  showed  a  disiiosition 
hostile  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Jesus  feels  the 
need  of  turning  to  His  own,  and  giving  them,  in 
presence  of  all,  those  encouragements  which  their 
situation  demands'  (Godet).  The  power  of  the 
same  influence  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Trial, 
cf.  Mt  27-''  '  the  chief  jiriests  and  the  elders  per- 
suaded the  multitudes  that  they  should  ask  for 
Barabbas  and  destroy  Jesus  ' — Avords  which  suggest 
that  if  left  to  themselves  they  might  have  listened 
to  Pilate's  proposal,  but  their  leaders  turned  the 
scale  against  Jesus.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  multitude  which  cried  for  His  blood  was  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  multitude 
which  had  accompanied  Jesus  at   His   triumphal 
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entry,  and  which  largely  consisted  of  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  coming  to  the  feast.  For  the  meeting  of 
the  t-wo  multitudes  see  Mt  21^"-  ^',  and  note  how  the 
answer  of  v.^^  is  already  greatly  modified  from  the 
Hosanna  cries  of  v.^.  Accordingly  the  favourite 
use  of  these  incidents  as  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
verbial fickleness  of  a  crowd — shouting  Hosanna 
and  waving  palm  branches  one  day,  and  crying 
'  Crucify  him '  the  next  —  though  attractive,  is 
without  justification. 

Jesus  regarded  with  deep  i^ity  the  multitudes  who 
came  to  Him.  We  read  that  on  one  occasion  He 
had  compassion  on  them  because  they  were  4(7 kvX- 
ixh-oL  Kal  ippifj./j.ei'OL,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd. 
(Mt  9^''). 

If  these  words  primarily  describe  the  physical  aspect  of  those 
who  came  to  Him  on  this  occasion,  then  iirxuX,uivi>i,  which  pro- 
perlj'  means  '  flayed,'  '  mangled,'  will  signify  here  '  distressed 
and  wearied  by  long  travelling '  ;  and  'ipf,if/.u.in>i,  '  prostrated  by 
fatigue,  lying  down  like  tired  sheep  '  (cf.  Vulg.  jacentes).  Thus 
they  wUl  express  mute  misery,  and  a  half  unconscious  appeal 
to  the  Divine  compassion,  and  they  are  so  taken  by  Meyer,  and 
Bruce  in  Expos.  Gr.  Testament.  But  if,  as  seems  more  likely, 
the  expressions  are  mainly  figurative,  la-xuX^-ivoi  will  mean 
'  hunted  and  distressed  by  spiritual  foes,'  harassed  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  their  '  heavy  burdens'  (cf.  Mt 
23-') ;  and  Ip/xfti^svo/,  '  scattered,'  without  true  spiritual  shep- 
herds, John  the  Baptist  being  imprisoned  and  their  regular 
teachers  shamefully  neglecting  their  duties.  This  agrees  better 
with  the  Lord's  remark  in  v.^'?  that  '  the  labourers  are  few,'  and 
with  the  commission  of  the  Twelve  immediately  following  in 
ch.  10,  as  the  result  of  His  compassion  ;  so  RV  '  distressed  and 
scattered ' ;  AV  '  they  fainted,'  following  TR,  which  reads  ixkiku- 
f/.ivoi  for  iirzuXij.ivoi,  with  very  little  MS  support. 

On  other  occasions  His  compassion  for  the  multi- 
tude led  Him  to  heal  their  sick  (Mt  14^^),  and  to 
feed  the  4000  (Mt  15^'^  Mk  8^). 

The  astonishment  and  wonder  with  which  the 
multitude  regarded  Jesus  is  a  very  marked  feature 
in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  (see  art. 
Attributes  of  Christ,  ii.  9).  These  feelings 
were  excited  by  the  manner  and  substance  of  His 
teaching  (Mt  7^22^3,  Mk  P^,  Lk  4^^)^  by  His  words 
of  grace  (Lk  4-^),  and  also  by  His  mighty  works 
(Mt  9«-  33  W\  Mk  212  520  j6i^  Lk  436  526  716  94s  i|i4)_ 
The  people  never  became  so  familiar  with  His 
miracles  as  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  noted  that  they  received  His  words  and  acts 
with  gladness  (cf.  Mk  12^7  and  Lk  13^^  where  there 
is  a  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  His  adversaries  who 
'  were  ashamed  ').  They  greatly  enjoyed  tlie  dis- 
comfiture of  His  enemies  when  He  easily  replied  to 
their  subtle  questions  and  escaped  their  cleverly- 
laid  snares.  Jesus  was  very  popular  with  the 
ordinary  people  ;  it  is  frequently  recorded  that 
great  multitudes  followed  Him  (cf.  Mt  4-^  8^  \2^^ 
19-).  At  other  times  we  read  that,  attracted  by 
His  teaching  and  His  miracles,  '  all  the  city  was 
gathered  together  at  the  door'  (Mk  l^^)  ;  'they 
came  from  every  quarter'  (1^^);  their  attendance 
was  so  i^ersistent  that  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
'  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread  '  (3-")  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  address  them  from  the  boat  (Mt  13-)  ; 
they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  to  Him  (Mt 
153',  Mk  1^2)  ;  they  pressed  upon  Him  and  heard 
the  word  of  God  (Lk  5^)  ;  and  their  rapt  attention 
to  His  preaching,  even  during  the  last  days  at 
Jerusalem,  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (19'*^)  in  em- 
phatic language,  '  the  people  all  hung  upon  him, 
listening '  {e^eKpefxaro  avrod  dftroi'coc).  The  feeding  of 
the  5000  produced  such  an  effect  that  they  were 
'  about  to  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  make 
him  king'  (jn  6'^),  proclaiming  Him  the  Son  of 
David  (cf.  Mt  1223  2P-  'S)  ;  and  His  enemies  bore 
striking  testimony  to  His  popularity  when  they 
said,  '  Lo,  the  world  is  gone  after  him '  ( Jn  12'^). 
Even  in  the  region  of  Cresarea  Philip]n,  whither 
He  had  gone  for  retirement,  we  are  surprised  to 
find  mention  of  a  multitude,  which  may  indeed 
have  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  (Mk  8*^).  Eders- 
heim  (ZT  ii.  45  f.)  thinks  there  is  a  previous  men- 


tion of  a  non-Israelite  multitude  in  Mt  153i  '  the 
multitude  wondered  .  .  .  and  they  glorified  the  God 
of  Israel '  (but  see  Alford's  note).  '  By  the  reitera- 
tion of  this  word  we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
our  Lord,  wherever  He  went,  drew  about  Him 
eager  crowds  of  tlie  common  people,  who  some- 
times thronged  and  pressed  upon  Him  too  closely, 
sometimes  followed  Him  far  from  their  own  homes, 
and  always  heard  Him  gladly '  (Humphry,  Com- 
vicntary  on  the  Revised  Version,  on  Mt  7^^). 

Christ,  however,  was  not  deceived  as  to  the 
depth  of  these  impressions  ;  He  did  not  court  their 
applause  or  seek  their  favour.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  recorded  that  on  several  occasions  He  withdrew 
Himself  from  tlie  multitude  (cf.  Mt  S'^,  Jn  Q^% 
and  the  expression  d^eis  rot's  oxkovs,  used  in  jNIt  133", 
Mk  43s,  means  'leaving  the  multitude'  (RV),  not 
'  sending  them  away  '  (AV).  Knowing  that  such 
popularity  would  not  further  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  would  lead  afterwards  to  serious  disappoint- 
ment, He  sought  at  times  to  repress  it,  and 
showed  the  danger  and  loss  and  self-sacrihce  in- 
volved in  being  His  disciples  ;  cf.  His  teaching  as 
to  the  necessity  of  being  willing  to  forsake  every- 
thing (Lk  14'-5'-).  The  parables  of  Mt  13  give  a 
very  sober  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  professions 
of  the  multitude.  Yet  His  popularity  with  the 
simple-hearted  j^eople  of  Galilee  continued  until 
the  end,  as  was  shown  at  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

Certain  sections  of  Christ's  teaching  were  speci- 
ally addressed  to  the  multitude,  viz.  the  discourse 
about  dehlement  (Mt  IS'"'-,  Mk  7"^-,  where,  turn- 
ing from  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes,  '  he  called 
to  him  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear 
and  understand '  ;  f /cetcoi's  fiev  (TriaTO/niaas  Kal  Karai- 
crX'^''as  d<prJK€v  cos  dvLdrovs'  rpiwei  5e  toj'  X670J'  Trpos  tov 
ox^ov  ws  d^ioXoyurepov,  Euthym.)  ;  the  hrst  three 
parables  of  the  Kingdom  (Jilt  13)  ;  the  passage 
.showing  the  need  of  renunciation  and  of  counting 
the  cost  (Lk  M^^'-H)  ;  the  section  dealing  with  the 
Bread  of  Life  (Jn  Q'^^-)  ;  the  questions  concerning 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  statement  as  to  his 
character  and  mission  (Mt  IF^-)  ;  and  the  passage 
dealing  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  23"-), 
which  was  spoken  to  the  multitudes  and  to  His 
disciples  ;  cf.  also  Mk  2^3.     yge  also  Crowd. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  notes  on  the  various  passages 
in  Commentaries,  two  suggestive  sermons  may  be  mentioned  : 
Vaughan,  Earnest  Words  for  Earnest  Men':  '  The  Christian 
aspect  of  a  multitude'  ;  A.  K.  H.  B.,  The  Graver  Thoughts  of 
a  Country  Parson  :  '  A  great  multitude  a  sad  sight.' 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
MURDER.— The  observance  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment, as  of  the  rest,  is  taken  for  granted  in 
tlie  Christian  system  (Mt  19^^,  Mk  lOi^  Lk  18-'"). 
It  concerns  those  who  are  outside  of  the  society 
founded  by  Jesus.  Thus  the  guilt  of  murder  is 
predicated  of  Barabbas  (Mk  15',  Lk  23i«- ^5,  Jn  18^» 
'robber'),  and  of  the  unwilling  guests  (Mt  22'), 
and  Satan  is  designated  the  original  dvdpojiroKTbvos 
(Jn  8^).  In  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  crimes  of  the 
JNIosaic  codes  are  traced  to  their  source  in  the  heart 
(Mt  151*,  Mk  721 ),  and  murder  to  the  passion  of  anger. 
He  who  is  angry  with  his  brother,  or  who  says  to 
him  'Raca,'  or  'Thou  fool,'  is  accounted  guilty 
of  murder  (Mt  5").  With  this  saying  of  Jesus  may 
be  compared  one  of  Mohammed,  '  Whosoever  shall 
say  to  his  brother.  Thou  unbeliever,  one  of  the  two 
shall  suffer  as  an  unbeliever.'  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Arabic  verb  katala  means  both  to 
kill  and  to  curse  (Koran,  Ixxx.  16).  In  tlie  Koran 
murder  is  atoned  for  by  retaliation  (cf.  Mt  53*),  a  free 
man  djang  for  a  free,  a  slave  for  a  slave  ;  or  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  may  accept  a  money  payment, 
which  in  practice  does  not  exceed  £500  (Koran, 
ii.  173  ;  Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  vi.  8).  The  Jewish 
Rabbis  distinguished  between   manslaughter  and 
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murder  (Ex  2V^-  ")  :  only  in  the  latter  case  did 
capital  punishment  follow  (Edersheim,  History  of 
the  Jeivish  Nation,  p.  375  f.  ;  W.  R.  Sniith,  ES"^  \>. 
420).  Self-murder  is  rare  among  Semitic  peoples, 
thouyh  cases  do  occur  (Mt  27^  Ac  P"* ;  Jos.  BJ  III. 
viii.  5).  T.  H.  Weir. 

MURMUR,  MURMURING  (Lat.  murmur,  a  re- 
duplication of  an  imitative  syllable  mtir ;  cf.  Gr. 
fiopfivpio). — A  low  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  stream 
or  of  bees,  hence  a  whispering,  something  said  in 
a  low  muttering  voice.     The  verb  represents  : — 

(1)  yoyyC^fi,  to  murmur,  say  in  a  low  tone  ;  according  to 
Pollux  and  Phavorinus,  it  was  used  of  the  cooing  of  doves, 
like  TovUp'^^u  and  nv%op\X,(^  of  the  more  elegant  Greek  writers.  It 
is  found  in  the  Gospels  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  said 
(Jn  7^*-),  with  Tipi  Ti.o;  (Jn  e«-«l  73-),  ««t«  r/vof  (Mt  20ll),  t^jo,- 
iiya.  (Lk  530),  and  fx-n'  «X'k-/,'kui  (Jn  C-iS).  (2)  lia.yoyyi,'Ca)  only 
in  Lk.  (152  197),  where  'hia.  seems  to  give  the  idea  of  a  general 
pervasive  murmuring  through  the  whole  assembly,  or  perhaps 
it  means  alternative  uiurmuiing  'among  one  another,'  'certandi 
significationem  addit '  (Hi-rmann).  (3)  iu.i3pi^u.xir(lxt  is  used  in 
one  passage  (Mk  14^)  of  the  disciples  murmuring  against  Mary  ; 
it  implies  that  they  were  moved  with  indignation.  The  noun 
yoyyvirfj.ci  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  7^2) ;  it  as  well  as 
yeyyXa  and  hiayoyyC^ai  are  frequently  used  in  LXX  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  word  '  murmur '  appears  in  itself  to  have  a 
neutral  meaning,  the  context  deciding  whether  it 
expresses  favour,  doubt,  or  hostility ;  hence  in 
several  cases  '  muttering '  or  '  whispering '  might 
be  a  better  rendering.  For  its  use  in  a  friendly 
sense  see  Jn  731-3-^  where  the  murmuring  was  that 
of  persons  who  believed  on  Jesus,  and  who  said, 
'  ^Yhen  the  Christ  shall  come,  will  he  do  more 
signs  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done?' — a 
dangerous  omen  to  the  Pharisees.  The  noun 
yoyyvafjios,  as  used  in  7'',  includes  both  favour  and 
hostility  :  '  There  was  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him  ;  some  said,  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  others  said,  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.'  It  implies  a  discussion  low  and 
whispered,  not  free  and  open  ;  it  was  hardly  safe 
to  speak  out  plainly,  for  they  feared  the  Jews  (cf. 
Y40. 4i)_  rpjjg  development  of  such  differences  of 
opinion  is  recorded  in  Jn  6'-  '  they  strove  {i/xaxovTo) 
one  Avith  another '  ;  7^^  '  there  arose  a  division 
(axia-/jLa)  in  the  multitude  because  of  him ' ;  cf.  also 
9I6  1Q19  1145. 46  The  sense  of  doubt  and  dissatisfac- 
tion predominates  in  Jn  Q*^-  ■*^,  as  also  in  6^^  '  his 
disciples  murmured  at  this,'  namely,  at  the  'hard 
saying.'  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
precisely  is  here  meant :  whether  the  new  teaching 
of  life  tbrough  death  (Westcott) ;  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Jesus,  the  need 
of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  (Godet)  ; 
His  claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  (Lampe 
and  others)  ;  the  apparent  pride  with  which  He 
connected  the  salvation  of  the  world  with  His  own 
Person  (Tholuck,  Hengstenberg)  ;  or  the  bloody 
death  of  the  Messiah  (de  Wette,  Meyer).  Dis- 
.satisf action  is  seen  highly  intensified  in  Lk  5^**  15-, 
where  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  murmured 
because  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Com- 
pare also  19'',  where  all,  apparently  even  the  Twelve, 
shared  in  it  with  a  sense  of  outrage  done  to  pro- 
priety ;  Edersheim  calls  it  a  murmur  of  disappoint- 
ment and  anger ;  but  perhaps  Bengel  is  more 
correct,  '  ex  hsesitatione  potius  quod  ad  majorem 
partem  attinet  quam  cum  indignatione. '  Hostile 
murmuring  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers 
in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  20'^),  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (!Mk  14^). 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

MUSIC. — The  Je^vs  cultivated  music  from  tlie 
earliest  times,  perhaps  the  more  because  sculpture 
and  painting  were  practically  forl)idden  (Ex  20'*). 
It  gave  expression  to  all  their  emotions,  and 
found  a  place  in  all  the  chief  events  of  jjublic 
and  private  life  (cf.  OT,  passim). 


1.  References  in  the  Gospels  are  few  and  in- 
direct, (a)  Song  :  Mt  26^"  li,  Lk  IS'-^  (?)  seem  to  be 
the  only  instances,  {b)  Instruments:  Mt  9-^  11"' || 
l»ipe  (wh.  see)  or  tlute  (see  FLUTE-PLAYERS) ;  24^' 
trumpet  (wh.  see),  probably  the  curved  trumiiet  as 
in  Ex  19"^.  In  Dn  3'-  ^^  (LXX)  ffv/jL<piovLa  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  a  bagpipe  ;  but  such  a  meaning  in 
Lk  15-5  is  unlikely.  It  is  in  the  OT  that  the  vari- 
ous national  instruments  ajjpear,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  types: — (1)  Stringed: 
lyre  (EV  'harp'),  harp  (EV  variously  'psaltery,' 
'  viol,'  '  lute  ')  ;  (2)  wind :  pipe,  of  wood  ;  curved 
trumpet,  of  horn  or  (in  later  times)  of  metal ; 
straight  trumpet,  of  silver ;  (3)  percvssion  :  hand- 
drum  (EV  '  tabret,'  '  timbrel ')  of  skin  ;  cymbals 
(EV  once  [Zee  14-**]  '  bells  ')  of  brass,  used,  especially 
the  precentor  as  it  appears  from  1  Ch  16^  no  doubt 
for  rhythmical  purposes.  Several  others  are  men- 
tioned, but  some  are  foreign,  and  the  nature  of 
the  rest  is  unknown. 

2.  The  general  character  of  Jewish  music  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  wholly  a  matter  of  inference. 
There  were  no  theoretical  writers,  as  among  the 
Greeks ;  of  their  instruments  sculpture  portrays 
the  silver  trumpet  alone  ;  and,  notation  not  having 
been  invented,  specimens  of  their  music  contem- 
poraneously committed  to  writing  do  not  exist. 
Yet  within  definable  limits  inference  amounts  to 
certainty,  (a)  As  to  rhythmical  structure,  all 
ancient  music  was  of  the  free  form,  in  contrast  to 
the  measured  form  of  modern  music:  'time,'  in 
our  sense,  was  then  unknown,  (h)  The  variety 
and  combination  of  instruments  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  musical  arrangements  generally 
{e.g.  1  Ch  15'**"--),  imply  at  least  some  definite 
system  whereby  the  intervals  of  melodic  progres- 
sion Avere  regulated.  The  existence  of  scales  or 
modes,  of  some  sort,  cannot  therefore  be  ques- 
tioned, (c)  They  seem  to  have  been  in  accord 
with  those  in  use  at  Babylon  (Ps  137^'^).  More- 
over, habitual  contact  with  Greek  influences  in 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere  probably  produced  (or 
at  least  goes  to  prove)  an  affinity  with  the  Greek 
modes,  (d)  The  '  traditional  melodies '  now  used 
in  Jewish  synagogues  are,  in  some  cases,  similar 
in  kind  to  the  music  that  we  may  infer  to  have 
exi.sted  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Tradition  might 
preserve  melodies  down  to  the  invention  of  nota- 
tion, much  as  it  preserved  the  vowel-system  down 
to  the  invention  of  '  points.'  But  the  Jews  them- 
selves seem  to  have  discontinued  the  Temple  melo- 
dies after  its  destruction  ;  so  that  the  synagogue 
melodies,  whatever  their  origin,  would  not  be 
those  of  the  Temple.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Jewi-sh  Christians  imported  some  of  their  Temple 
melodies  into  the  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  it 
was  they  who  introduced  antiphonal  singing  :  and 
even  Greek  liturgies  are  held  to  have  been  largely 
'affected  by  Mosaic  rites'  (Swainson,  Gr.  Litur- 
gies). It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  a  Jewish 
element  still  survives  in  some  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical plainsong.  But  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
that  this  is  so,  or  identify  any  particular  instance. 

Literature. — Chappell,  History  of  Music  ;  Stainer,  The  Music 
of  the  Bible:  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.;  art.  'Music'  in 
Hastings'  DB ;  Helmore,  Plainsong,  etc.  The  traditional 
Jewish  melodies  can  be  seen  in  E.  Pauer's  Hcbreiv  Melodies 
(Augener),  and  in  the  collection  of  music  for  the  synagogue 
edited  by  Cohen  and  Davis.  F.  S.  RaNKEN. 

MUSTARD. — In  a  simile  the  word  (alvawi)  occurs 
in  Mt  1331,  Mk  43i,  Lk  13i» ;  as  a  bold  metaphor,  in 
Mt  17-'*,  Lk  17".  It  used  to  be  strongly  contended 
that  the  mustard  referred  to  is  not  any  of  the 
familiar  wild  species  of  the  Holy  Land  (such  as  the 
Sinapis  nigra),  but  an  arboreal  plant  {Salvadora 
persira)  found  in  the  extreme  south  or  sub-tropical 
part  of  Palestine,  and  said  to  be  called  among  the 
Arabs  by  the  same  name  (Khardal)  as  mustard. 
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This  theory,  however,  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ploded (cf.  Hastings"  DB,  art.  'Mustard').  The 
passages  concerned  clearly  suggest,  not  a  perennial 
shrub,  but  an  annual  sown  among  and  comparable 
■with  other  garden  herbs  ;  and  if  the  expression 
'  tree '  be  a  difficulty  ('great '  in  Lk  13'^  is  of  weak 
authority,  cf.  RV),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
when  Jesus  spoke  to  tiie  multitude,  it  was  in 
popular  language.  He  meant  that  the  tiny  seed 
became  to  all  intents  a  tree.  An  accurate  botan- 
ist (Dr.  Hooker)  found  the  black  mustard  on  the 
banks  of  the  .Jordan  '  ten  feet  high,  drawn  up 
amongst  buslies,  etc.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord.' And  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  he  has  seen  it 
'  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akka,r  as  tall  as  the  horse  and 
his  rider '  (LB,  p.  414). 

Equally  prosaic  is  the  criticism  that  the  mus- 
tard is  not  'the  least  of  all  seeds'  (Mt.),  or  'less 
than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth,'  i.e. 
annuals  (Mk.).  Enough,  as  before,  that  the 
language  is  not  absolute  and  scientific.  The 
mustard  was  probably  the  smallest  a  gardener 
ordinarily  sowed.  But  the  fact  is,  the  saying  is 
proverbial  (found  as  such  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
the  Koran),  and  in  good  proverbs  there  is  often 
the  suppressed  note  of  poetic  licence  (cf.  the  Sem- 
itic form  of  poetry  in  the  introductory  verse  of  the 
passage  Mk  4»o,  Lk  IS^*),  The  broad  effect  of  the 
image  is  plain,  that  out  of  a  speck  of  seed  there 
was  to  come  in  due  course  marvellously  great 
growth — a  plant  towering  among  the  pulse  and 
pot-herbs  like  a  Titan,  and  with  branching  sprays 
on  which  the  birds  of  the  air  find  shelter  and 
rest. 

The  Arabs  are  given  to  special  cultivation  of 
mustard  as  a  condiment  (Hooker),  and  there  is 
clearly  emphasis  on  the  statement  that  it  was  '  a 
grain  '  (not  a  handful)  which  was  taken  '  by  a  man ' 
(Mt.  and  Lk. )  and  cast  'into  his  own  garden'  (Lk 
1319  RV)— the  garden  ('field'  in  Mt  13='i)  being  a 
place  where,  as  observation  attests,  wild  plants 
attain  more  than  the  normal  size.  Elsewhere  this 
is  the  thought  of  Jesus — that  God's  Kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  world  and  developed  on  lines  of  its 
own  (cf.  the  fig-tree  favoured  by  being  put  in  the 
choice  and  carefully  protected  place  usually  de- 
voted to  vines,  Lk  13''). 

The  essential  point  in  the  application  is  not  any 
seeming  rapidity  of  growth  ;  rather  it  is  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  initial  insignificance  and 
the  amply  beneficent  result.  Jesus,  the  spokesman 
of  the  coming  Kingdom,  was  derided  in  His  teach- 
ing, persecuted  in  His  Person,  doomed  to  violence 
and  degradation  ;  but  He  felt,  and  knew,  and  here 
affirms  that  the  cause  was  supremely  great,  and 
that  its  greatness  should  be  manifested  to  the 
world. 

The  remaining  passages  (Mt  17^"  and  Lk  17®) 
describe  the  wonder-working  power  of  faith,  which, 
within  its  own  sphere,  pi'oduces  miraculous  results 
(cf.  art.  Faith  in  vol.  i.  p.  569). 

George  Murray. 

MYRRH  ((TMi'pi'a,  Mt  2i',  Jn  IQ^^*).— A  gum-resin, 
the  exudation  of  a  shrub  [Balsamochndron  myrrhn) 
and  some  other  allied  species  of  shrubs  growing 
in  the  dry  regions  of  Arabia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in 
certain  districts  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
myrrh  shrubs  are  of  a  low  stature,  unattractive, 
rigid,  spiny,  with  scanty  foliage  and  minute  flowers 
and  small  oval  berries.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the 
bark,  or  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark, 
and  appears  in  resinous,  yellow  drops,  which 
gradually  thicken  and  become  harder.  The  smell 
is  balsamic,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  slightly  pun- 
gent. Myn-h  has  been  kno\\Ti  to  mankind  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  was  among  the  most  pre- 
cious articles  of  ancient  commerce.  It  is  u.secl  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  Avas  much 


employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming. 
It  is  collected  in  great  quantities  to-day  by  the 
Somali  tribes  and  sold  to  traders.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  ancient  myrrh,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
regions  from  which  it  came  ;  but  the  (Xfivpva  of  NT 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  substance 
described  above. 

Mj-rrh  was  one  of  the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi 
to  the  Infant  Christ  (Mt  2"),  and  it  was  used,  along 
with  aloes,  by  Nicodemus  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Christ  before  burial  (Jn  lO^").  All  the  ancient  com- 
mentators affirm  that  each  of  the  three  gifts — gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh — oftered  by  the  Magi  is 
replete  with  sj^iritual  significance.  Thus  it  was 
widely  accepted  in  early  times  that  the  myrrh  was 
emblematic  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
myrrh  was  used  for  embalming.  It  was  '  ofi'ered  to 
Christ  as  to  one  who  is  about  to  die  for  all '  (Aug.  ad 
loc).  Others  regarded  it  as  setting  forth  His  true 
human  nature,  and  therefore  as  teaching  the  morti- 
fication of  the  tlesh  by  abstinence.  The  well-known 
ancient  hymn,  part  of  which  refers  to  this,  says  : 

'  Gold,  a  monarch  to  declare  ; 
Frankincense,  that  God  is  there  ; 
Myrrh,  to  tell  the  heavier  tale 
Of  His  tomb  and  funeral.' 

Though  we  may  admit  that  in  the  gifts  presented 
there  was  an  unconscious  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(Is  60®),  no  symbolism  of  the  nature  referred  to  can 
have  been  designed  by  the  Magi.  So  far  as  their 
intention  was  concerned,  they  simply  ofi'ered  to  the 
new-born  King,  whom  they  came  to  worshij),  the 
choicest  and  most  precious  products  of  their 
country,  and  thus  expressed  their  homage. 

In  Mk  15-^  we  are  told  that  there  was  offered 
to  Christ,  probably  just  before  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  efffiypviafi^vov  olvov,  '  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh.'  It  was  ofi'ered,  of  course,  as  an  anodyne  ; 
but  as  myrrh  was  often  infused  into  wine  to  give  it 
a  more  agreeable  flavour  and  fragrance,  it  has  been 
held  by  some  that  Mt.'s  expression  olvov  /xerd  x°^V^^ 
'wine  mingled  with  gall,'  is  the  more  correct, 
because  the  mingling  of  gall  with  wine  to  render  it 
anaesthetic  was  a  well-known  practice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt.  was  the  same  as 
the  myrrh  of  ]Mk.,  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words 
being  from  the  same  root,  and  both  signifying 
'  bitter.'  The  mingling  of  myrrh  with  the  wine 
would  certainly  render  it  more  potent  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  we  must  therefore  accept  the  word  given 
by  Mk.  as  conveying  the  purpose  for  which  the 
draught  was  ofi'ered.  Such  a  draught,  called  by  the 
Romans  sopor,  was  regularly  ott'ered  to  criminals 
just  before  their  crucifixion.  It  was  provided  by 
an  association  of  wealthy  women  in  Jerusalem, 
who  prepared  it  for  the  purpose.  But,  having 
tasted  it  and  ascertained  its  object.  He  would  not 
drink.  This  action  is  in  contrast  with  what  He  did 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day  ;  for  when,  in  response 
to  His  cry  '  I  thirst,'  one  of  the  soldiers  soaked  a 
sponge  in  '  vinegar'  and,  holding  it  up  to  Him  on 
a  reed,  gave  Him  to  drink,  He  received  it.  This 
was  not  to  soothe  His  agony,  but  only  to  moisten 
His  parched  tongue  and  lips,  perhaps  that  He 
might  be  able  to  utter  'with  a  loud  voice'  His 
triumphant  TereXea-rai,  perhaps  also  to  sanction  and 
sanctify  the  friendly  office  which  is  often  the  only 
one  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  dying,  and  possibly 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (Jn  19'-'**,  cf. 
Ps  69^^).  However  this  may  be,  His  purpose  in 
refusing  the  draught  offered  as  an  anodyne  is  clear. 
He  would  'look  death  in  the  face,'  and  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors  in  full  possession  of  all  His  facul- 
ties. He  was  dying  of  His  own  accord,  fulfilling 
His  words,  '  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me '  ( Jn 
10^^).  His  death  was  an  act  of  voluntary  self- 
surrender,  and  He  would  '  taste  death  for  every 
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man'  (He  2").     He  'endured  the  cross,  despising 
shame'  (12-). 

Literature. — Birdvvood  in  Bible  Educator,  ii.  151  ;  an  ex- 
haustive article  by  Haiibury, '  The  Botanical  Origin  and  Country 
of  Mvrrh'  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Juurnal,  19th  Apr.  1873. 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

MYSTERY  (ixv(XT7}pLov  from  fimr-n's '  one  initiated  ' ; 
stem  ixi'U}  'to  close,'  'shut'  (cf.  Lat.  mutus,  Eng. 
'uium"). — 1.  In  classical  Greek  ixvar-qptov  means  a 
hidden  thing,  a  secret ;  in  Biblical  writers  primarily 
a  hidden  or  secret  thing ;  in  tlie  plural  (usually) 
individual  matters  of  revelation  or  superhuman 
knowledge  (Mt  13",  Lk  8^  Ko  H-^,  1  Co  4^  15»'). 
In  the  singular  with  the  article  to  /xvaT7}pLov  is  used, 
principally  by  St.  Paul,  of  the  hidden  counsel  of 
God,  especially  His  redemptive  plan  culminating 
in  the  tinal  judgment  (Ko  IG^s,  1  Co  2^  EphS^-", 
Col  1-^^-).  This  counsel  of  God  is  further  char- 
acterized as  the  'mystery  of  his  will'  (Eph  P) 
'  whicli  he  formed'  (Col  2-  [1  Co  2',  text  of  WH]) 
'respecting  Christ'  (Col  4^),  and  constitutes  the 
contents  of  the  gospel  (Eph  6^^).  It  is  consum- 
mated in  the  parousia  (Rev  10').  In  antithesis  to 
'  the  mystery  of  the  faith '  or  '  of  godliness '  ( 1  Ti 
3"- 1«)  stands  that  of  '  lawlessness '  (2  Th  2'),  the 
purposed  impulse  of  an  antagonistic  power  opera- 
tive in  the  Avorld. 

Besides  this  primary  sense,  the  word  fivar-qpi-ov  is 
also  used  like  nit  and  iid  in  Rabbinic  writers  to 
designate  the  hidden  or  mystic  sense  of  a  Scrip- 
ture (Eph  5^">,  a  name  (Rev  17*),  or  the  image  or 
form  seen  in  a  vision  (Rev  1-"  17^). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  connotation 
of  intrinsic  difficulty  of  comprehension,  obscurity, 
which  has  become  inseparable  from  the  word  in 
modern  use,  is  misleading.  In  Biblical  and  in 
ancient  use  generally  the  '  mystery  '  is  simply  that 
which  is  made  known  only  to  the  initiated,  be  its 
content  easy  or  hard  to  understand,  hence  revealed 
as  against  reasoned  knowledge. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense  the  term  '  mysteries '  was 
transferred  from  the  teaching  symbolized  to  (a)  the 
rites  enacted  in  certain  cults  or  rituals  known  to 
classic  authors  as  reXeral  (Wis  14-^),  and  (b),  still 
more  loosely,  to  the  reXerat  themselves.  From  the 
former  sense  (a)  the  designation  of  the  sacraments, 
or  even  the  Church  service  generally,  as  '  the 
mysteries '  becomes  common  from  the  2nd  cent, 
onward.  From  the  latter  is  doubtless  derived  the 
designation  of  mediaeval  religious  dramas  or  panto- 
mimes as  'mysteries'  (cf.,  from  the  same  stem, 
'  mummery'). 

3.  The  TeXerai,  loosely  called  'mysteries,'  are  of 
importance  to  our  consideration  as  affecting  the 
application  of  the  term  '  mystery  '  to  the  gospel  as 
a  whole  in  Mk  4".  They  consisted  of  secret  rites 
in  honour  of  certain  divinities  especially  repre- 
sentative of  the  drama  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal,  annually  failing  and  renewed.  These 
divinities  are  always  chthonic,  as  against  the 
Olympian  (national)  divinities  of  the  irpper  air ; 
and  their  worship,  maintained  by  guilds,  was  com- 
monly associated  with  the  rites  of  ancestor-  and 
liero  -  worship.  Mystery  -  religion  transcended  all 
lines  of  mere  nationality,  substituting  its  own 
brotherhoods  of  initiates,  and  offered  the  idea  of 
personal  deliverance  and  immortality  as  the  goal ; 
as  tlie  means,  it  offered  sacramental  (instead  of 
sacrificial)  union  witli  a  Redeemer-god  (^eos  (ruTrjp), 
w]io,  in  contrast  with  the  Olympian  divinities,  par- 
ticipated in  the  suffering  and  death  of  humanity, 
and  won  for  men  victory  over  their  spiritual  foes. 
Its  strong  monotheistic  tendency,  added  to  these 
other  traits,  gave  it  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
gospel  as  preached  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  made 
it  a  much  more  formidable  rival  than  the  various 
religionized  forms  of  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy, 
in  bidding  for  the  adherence  of  popular  faith  in 


the  Empire,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
religions.  Christianity  itself,  in  the  transition 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion,  necessarily 
passed  through  some  of  the  same  phases  as  the 
mystery-cults  ;  for  these  had  already  connected 
themselves  in  a  syncretizing  spirit  with  the  myth- 
ology of  every  people.  Their  influence  is  most 
ajjparent,  as  we  should  expect,  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  Church,  supremely  in  the  ultra- 
Pauline  or  Gnostic.  The  resemblances  were  in 
fact  so  striking  alike  in  dogma,  terminology,  and 
ritual,  as  to  lead  early  apologists  to  account  for 
them  by  the  theory  of  diabolic  travesty  (Justin  M. 
Apol.  I.  66,  Dial.  Ixx.).  Some  modern  students  of 
the  history  of  religion  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  side  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  Pauline  and  post-Pauline  period. 
[For  an  able  presentation  of  the  view  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  direct  relation  during 
the  Pauline  or  early  post-Pauline  period,  see 
Anrich,  Das  an  tike  Myste,riemvescn'\.  This  ap- 
pears not  only  from  terminology,  but  even  from 
the  Pauline  doctrine  and  ritual,  in  particular  as 
regards  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.  In  the 
Gospels  this  influence  is  scarcely  traceable  outside 
the  Fourth,  wherein  the  type  of  the  dpcL/xa  plixttlkov 
and  the  sacramental  interest  are  very  apparent 
(Harnack,  Mission  iind  Ansbreitung,  pp.  1G9-173 — 
John  and  Origen  the  profoundest  mysteriosophists 
of  the  Cliurch)  ;  but  in  the  single  passage  Mk  4"  = 
Mt  13i'  =  Lk  8'"  even  the  Synoptic  writers  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  affected  through  St. 
Paul  both  as  to  phraseology  and  as  to  thouglit. 

i.  Mk  4"  seems  to  be  earlier  in  form  than  its 
parallels ;  for  the  context  shows  that  the  thing- 
given  or  withheld  is  not  certain  elements  of  the 
gospel,  conceived  as  pivaTrjpia  and  therefoi'e  uttered 
only  in  parables  (understood  as  enigmas ;  cf.  Mt 
13^',  Jn  16-'") — the  sense  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  the  parallels  (to.  piv^rripia,  Mt  13"  =  Lk 
8^") — but  is  the  gospel  as  a  whole  conceived  as  a 
'mystery'  in  the  Pauline  sense,  i.e.  a  Divine  rev- 
elation (cf.  Mt  IS'"-  ").  The  teaching  in  parables 
is  regarded  by  Mk.  (and  still  more  by  Mt. )  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Is  6**  conceived  as  a  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness.  In  answer  to  the  question  (Mt  13'"), 
'  Why  speakest  thou  to  them  (the  motley  Galilsean 
multitude)  in  parables?'  (i.e.  enigmas),  Jesus 
answers  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
curse  of  Isaiah  upon  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people,  of  whom  such  fruitless  hearing  had  been 
foretold,  Tlie  inner  circle  (Mk  4i»,  cf.  S'^-  «•  35)  are 
alone  intended  to  receive  more  than  the  husk. 
The  parallels,  in  altering  to  to,  /xvcrrripia,  give  a 
dilution  of  this  sense  (cf.  the  secondary  sense  above 
under  1). 

5.  Not  the  word  alone,  but  the  entire  context  of 
Mk  4  and  parallels  are  Pauline  in  aim.  Ro  9-11 
attempts  a  theodicy  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  the 
covenant  people  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles,  based 
upon  the  same  idea  of  judicial  hardening,  and  em- 
ploying the  same  passage  from  Isaiah.  In  Ro  11* 
Paul  writes  after  30  years  of  disappointing  ex- 
perience in  preaching  to  the  Jews:  'It  is  ir  rift  en, 
God  gave  them  a  spirit  of  stupor,  eyes  that  they 
should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  shoidd  not  hear, 
unto  this  very  day.'  To  St.  Paul,  accordingly, 
must  be  attributed  the  first  utilization  of  Is  6-', 
which  henceforth  becomes  the  locus  classicns  to 
account  for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  His 
own  people  (with  Mk  4"  and  jiarallels,  cf.  Jn 
123«-«,  Ac  282^-28).  Manifestly  an  interpretation 
of  parabolic  utterance  which  supposes  it  adopted 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness  on  Israel  cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus, 
since  the  end  sought  in  the  parables  themselves 
is  the  reverse  of  intentional  obscurity.  Mk  4^', 
accordingly,  which  does  not  stand  alone  in   this 
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Gospel  as  regards  its  Pauline  lihraseology  (cf.  Mk 
1^^  with  Mt  4^''),  is  equally  Pauline  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  theory  of  the  intention  of  the  para- 
bolic teaching. 

6.  Linguistically  the  results  are  at  least  equally 
conclusive.  The  word  ixvarripiov  occurs  21  times 
in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  elsewhere  in  the  NT  only 
here,  and  4  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  con- 
ception of  the  gospel  itself  as  a  '  mystery '  is 
found  nowhere  else  save  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
With  St.  Paul  it  is  fundamental  (ICo  21-^6,  Eph  l^ 
3^"",  Col  1-'^,  Ko  16-^"-'),  usually  involving  the  con- 
trast of  philosophy  versus  revelation,  the  '  wisdom 
of  this  world '  tK7-sus  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  removal  of  vv.^'-^^  from  the 
context  of  Mk  4}^--^  produces  a  simpler  and  more 
intelligible  connexion  (cf.  v.^**  'asked  of  him  the 
parables '). 

7.  The  agraj^hoii  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria [Strom.  V.  X.  69)  from  '  a  certain  Gospel ' : 
'  My  mystery  belongs  to  me  and  to  the  sons  of  my 
household  '  (fivcTT-qpiov  ijxbv  e/xoi  Kai  rots  viols  tov  olkov 
pLov),  and  also  found  in  Clem.  Hom.  XIX.  xx.  in  the 
form,  '  Keep  the  mysteries  for  me  and  the  sons  of 
my  house,'  is  manifestly  connected  with  Mk  4^^, 
but  probably  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  upon  St. 
Paul.  This,  however,  does  not  counteract  the 
above  conclusions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mk 
4^1  rests  upon  a  traditional  logion  of  some  such 
form  as  this,  rather  than  directly  or  exclusively  on 
Ro  IP.  The  utterance  in  this  form  is  not  indeed 
attributable  to  Jesus,  to  whose  doctrine  its  sug- 
gestion of  esoteric  teaching  is  abhorrent  (cf.  Philo, 
de  Vict.  Off.  i.  f.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
to  heathen  '  mysteries '  as  concealed  from  none ; 
also  Wis  6^'-) ;  but  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  word  iivar-qpiov  will  show  a 
common  basis  in  the  real  teaching  of  Jesus.  Mt 
11-5--7  — Lk  10-^"-'-  is  the  canonical  equivalent  of  the 
agraphon,  and  afibrds  the  real  point  of  connexion 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Pauline  and 
post- Pauline  application  of  the  term  fivar-qpiov  to 
the  gospel.  In  respect  to  the  superhuman.  Divinely 
revealed  character  of  the  one  message,  Jesus  and 
St.  Paul  are  both  emphatic.  The  expressions  of 
I  Co  2'"i*  from  this  point  of  view  are  not  only  in 
agreement  with  Jesus'  whole  teaching  as  'with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,'  but  form  a 
striking  parallel  to  Mt  H-s-*'.  However  open  to 
suspicion  the  logion  of  Mk  \^^  may  be  in  its  present 
canonical  or  post-canonical  form,  the  words  are  at 
bottom  nothing  more  than  the  translation  into 
Greek  equivalents  of  a  claim  of  Jesus  that  is  un- 
questionablj'  historical,  namely  the  claim  for  His 
teaching  to  be  by  revelation,  a  wisdom  of  God 
accessible  to  His  '  little  ones '  though  '  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent.' 

Literature. — On  the  word  fj.u<rTY,p,o\i  see,  besides  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Hatrh,  Essays  on  NT  Greek,  p.  58  ;  Lightfoot,  Com.  on 
Col.  126  ;  Stewart,  s.v.  '  Mystery '  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  Ramsay,  s.v. 
in  E)ic.  Brit. 9 ;  and  A.  Jiilicher,  s.v.  in  Enctje.  Biblica.  On  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries  on  early  Christianity,  see 
Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  1829  ;  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen 
in  seinem  Einjitiss  a.d.  Christenthxim,  1894  ;  and  Wobbermin, 
Religionsgeschichtliche  Studien  zur  Beeinflussung  des  Urchris- 
tenthums  durch  d.  Mysterien,  1896;  also  Cheetham,  The 
Mysteries  Pagan  and  Christian,  1897 ;  and  Hatch,  The  Influ- 
ence of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church, 
eh.  X.  On  NT  use  of  terminology  from  the  mysteries,  see 
Carman  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  h  (1893).  On  the  mysteries 
generally  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion,  see  Rhode, 
Psyche;  Frazer,  Golden  Bought;  Harnack,  Mission  und  Aus- 
breitung  des  Chr.  1902,  Bk.  n.  ch.  v.  B.  W.  BACON. 

MYTH. — Neither  the  word  fivdos  nor  the  concep- 
tion of  a  myth  occurs  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  Out- 
side of  the  Gospels  the  word  appears  in  the  NT 
several  times  (in  plur.  ixdeoi)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Ti  P  4^  2  Ti  4^  Tit  1'^),  and  once  in  2  Pet.  (V% 
In  all  these  cases  a  myth  is  a  story  unworthy  of 
credence,  a  foolish  tale  without  sufficient  founda- 


tion in  fact  or  significance  in  principle  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  give  heed  to  it.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
Classic  period  or  in  modern  usage.  A  myth  in  the 
Classic  waiters  is  either  (1)  akin  to  parable  or 
legend;  i.e.  a  story  constructed  with  a  specific 
design  or  conveying  a  moral  or  philosoi^hical  truth 
—M&o'^'s Fables;  Plato's PAosrfo,  61  B,  P;-c^320C, 
324  D  ;  or  (2)  a  story  in  which,  through  a  process 
of  growth,  has  come  to  be  embodied  a  truth  of 
nature  or  of  conscience.  Of  this  class  of  myths, 
illustrations  are  such  as  those  in  Plato,  Legg.  636  D, 
Rep.  330  D  (cf.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  i.  480).  Modern 
historical  terminology  would  make  myth  a  story 
whose  basis  is  past  verifying.  An  account  is  said 
to  be  mythical  when  external  evidences  for  its 
being  a  true  narration  of  facts  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  when  its  internal  characteristics  render  it 
incredible. 

In  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word  no  myths  can 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  Gospels  unless,  contrary  to 
all  usage,  the  parables  of  Jesus  be  called  myths 
(against  this  cf.  Trench,  Parables).  In  the  modern 
sense  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Gospels  are  a 
tissue  of  mythological  material  (Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu).  This  was  the  mythical  theory  of  Gos^jel 
history,  which  for  a  time  disputed  the  ground  with 
the  Tubingen  hypothesis  of  '  tendency '  literature, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  earlier  traditional  view 
that  the  Gospels  should  be  taken  as  precise  and 
accurate  history,  on  the  other.  ' 

With  the  rise  of  the  critical  method  all  these 
theories  have  been  compelled  to  yield  the  field  to 
the  view  that  the  Gospels  are  the  sources  of  history 
rather  than  history  strictly  so  called  ;  and  that 
they  are  to  be  used  as  sources  precisely  upon  the 
same  principles  as  all  other  first-hand  documentary 
testimony.  But  this  view  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  some  mythical  elements  in  these 
sources.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  there 
actually  exist  mythical  accounts  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  if  so,  whence  and  how  they  came  there. 
Whereas,  therefore,  the  mythical  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Strauss  has  been  entirely  set  aside,  a 
new  one  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Straussian  theory  had 
been  set  aside  were  that  the  age  of  Jesus  was  not 
a  mythopceic  age  in  the  sense  assumed  by  its  pro- 
pounder.  No  matter  what  the  truth  may  be  about 
a  mythology  in  the  OT,  where  a  prehistoric 
period  certainly  comes  into  view,  the  age  of  Jesus 
falls  within  a  clearly  lighted  historic  period,  and 
the  conditions  for  mythological  growth  of  the 
nature  assumed  do  not  exist. 

Accordingly  the  new  mythical  theory  does  not 
posit  that  these  Gospel  myths  are  the  creation  of  the 
period  and  country  in  which  Jesus  lived.  It  rather 
undertakes  to  affiliate  the  narratives  with  the 
mythology  of  the  environing  heathen  world.  They 
are  not  creations  of,  but  importations  into,  the 
Christian  tradition.  The  age  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
myth-making  age,  but  a  large  stock  of  myths  was 
already  in  existence  among  the  peoples  to  whom 
the  gospel  came.  These  myths  were  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  could  not  but  be  absorbed 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  history.  The  search 
for  the  origin  of  Gospel  myths  is  therefore  not  to 
be  made  in  the  Gospel  story  itself,  but  in  the  field 
of  Comparative  Religion. 

The  special  passages  of  the  Gospel  history  where, 
according  to  the  new  mythical  theory,  these  myths 
were  drawn  in  and  found  ready  lodgment,  are  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  accounts  of  His 
miracles,  and  the  accounts  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  accounts  of  the  birth  (Mt  P^"-^, 
Lk  P^'-)  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  parts  of  the 
original  story  of  Jesus,  but  as  2nd  cent,  additions 
to  it.     They  owe  their  origin  to  Gentile-Christian 
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imagination.  Like  all  true  myths,  they  embody 
an  idea,  that  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  the  founder 
of  a  great  religion.  The  conception  and  phrase 
of  Divine  sonship  are  not  foreign  to  the  more 
direct  Hebrew  and  Jewish  antecedents  of  tlie 
gospel  (Ps  2««'-,  Enoch  45-51,  2  Es  13).  Yet  it  is 
among  the  heathen  that  the  idea  was  more  com- 
monly ascribed  to  great  personages,  especially 
rulers  and  sages.  In  Egypt,  even  to  the  latest 
days,  the  Pharaohs  were  regarded  as  incarnations 
of  the  deity  (Wiedemann,  Erjyp.  Ed.  p.  9211'.). 
Alexander  the  Great  deemed  it  wise,  upon  conquer- 
ing Egypt,  to  permit  himself  to  be  called  the  son 
of  the  god  Ammon-Ra.  In  Babylon,  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  i.  onwards,  the  kings  were  con- 
sidered emanations  of  the  godhead  (Radau,  Early 
Hist,  of  Babylon,  p.  30811'.).  These  incarnations 
are,  moreover,  often  associated  with  a  virgin  birth. 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  were  both  regarded  as  born 
of  virgin  mothers  and  the  god  Apollo  (Olympio- 
dorus,  Vit.  Plat.  p.  1).  The  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  believed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  before  king  Philip 
had  consummated  his  marriage  with  her.  In  the 
narratives  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  (which  are  of 
pre-Christian  origin)  there  are  some  marked  simil- 
arities to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  myths  alleged  to  have  grown  about  the 
career  of  Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker  are  prefaced 
by  parallel  accounts  of  a  temptation  and  a  con- 
quest of  the  power  of  evil.  The  prince  Siddhartha 
was  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  who  urged  him 
to  abandon  his  foolish  and  futile  purpose  of  living 
a  simple  and  abstemious  life,  and  to  return  to  the 
comfort,  glory,  and  power  of  the  royal  palace  ;  but 
he  resisted.  The  prophet  Zarathustra  had  been 
urged  by  the  evil  sjjirit  Ahriman  to  '  renounce  the 
good  law  of  the  worshippers  of  Mazda,'  and  thereby 
to  win  dominion  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  he  had  declined  to  do  so.  All  the  subsequent 
miracles  recorded  of  Jesus  are  said  to  be  abun- 
dantly paralleled  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Orientals.  The  miraculous  element  did,  in  fact, 
persist  through  the  Patristic  age  and  down  into 
the  mediaeval  jieriod. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Gospel  story  is  said  to  be 
specially  overlaid  with  myths  of  this  genus.  All 
that  is  apparently  distinctive  and  remarkable  here 
is  represented  as  the  reflexion  and  counterpart  of 
the  myths  current  among  pagans.  The  idea  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  paral- 
leled by  the  numerous  instances  of  vicarious 
human  sacrifices.  The  burial  and  resurrection  are 
the  Christian  equivalents  of  the  Egyptian  myth  of 
Osiris,  who  was  slain  by  his  brother  Set,  '  the 
demon  of  the  withering  heat  of  summer,'  and  who 
lives  again  in  the  person  of  his  son  Horus.  Like- 
wise the  fabled  death,  re.surrection,  and  translation 
into  heaven  of  Adonis,  the  rape  of  Persephone, 
and  her  rescue  upon  the  compromise  that  she 
thereafter  spend  part  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
upon  earth  and  jiart  in  Hades,  are  expressions  of 
the  same  thought. 

These  cases  are  associated  with  mystic  rites.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  mysteries  that 
death  and  restoration  to  life  again  should  be  sym- 
bolically represented  in  them.  In  their  best  form 
these  rites  occur  in  the  Dionyso-Orphic  festivals. 
Here  the  death  of  the  god  was  enacted  in  the 
sacrihce  of  a  bull,  whose  flesh  was  then  torn  and 
devoured  by  the  worshippers  without  being  drained 
of  its  blood.  Thus,  it  was  su^jposed,  the  immortal 
life  of  the  god  passed  into  and  conferred  immor- 
tality upon  the  worshippers  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept. 
i.  12,  17;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough-,  ii.  165). 

If  the  death  of  Jesus  is  pictured  as  a  voluntary 
descent  into  the  realm  of  shades  that  He  might 
there  conquer  death,  the  same  thought   is  seen 


to  run  through  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar 
(Schrader,  Hollenfahrt  d.  Istar),  the  INIanda-an 
myth  of  Hibil  Ziwa  (Brandt,  Mandaisrhe  Religion, 
p.  213  rt'.),  and  the  myths  of  Orpheus  and  Herakles, 
both  of  whom  accomplished  descents  into  Hades, 
and,  according  to  the  Greek  classical  mythology, 
achieved  conquests  there. 

The  Gospel  account  of  the  ascension  is  paralleled 
lirst  of  all  in  the  OT  by  the  ascensions  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  then  in  the  Gra3Co-Roman  legendary 
lore  by  the  ascensions  of  Romulus  and  Herakles. 
Legends  of  ascensions  were,  in  fact,  common  even 
in  the  later  periods.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  said  to  have  been  raised  at  their  deatli  into 
equality  with  the  gods  (Rhode,  Psyche,  p.  663). 
The  case  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  recited  by  Lucian, 
is  quite  noteworthy.  Peregrinus  took  Herakles  as 
his  ensample.  As  Herakles  had  made  his  exit 
from  the  world  by  consigning  hini-self  to  a  funeral 
pyre,  so  Peregrinus  built  a  pyre  and  cast  himself 
into  it ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  a 
trustworthy  old  man  reports  that  he  saw  an  eagle 
issuing  from  the  flames  and  flying  up  into  the 
heavens.  Further,  the  same  old  man  testihes  that 
he  beheld  Peregrinus  clothed  in  a  white  garment, 
and  with  a  garland  of  victory  on  his  head.  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  is  also  reported  to  have  dis- 
appeared quite  mysteriously,  either  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Lindus  or  in  that  of  Dictynna  at  Crete. 
Philostratus,  his  biographer,  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  nowhere  on  earth  could  a  grave  of  him  be 
found,  in  proof  of  his  ascension  and  deification. 

To  the  question  how  these  myths  Altered  into 
the  Gospel  story  there  is  no  clear  answer  given. 
It  is  simply  assumed  that  they  were  in  the  air, 
and  that  a  new  religion  must  .somehow  adopt 
them,  and  embellish  the  life  and  personality  of  its 
founder  with  them.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  the  new  mythical  theory.  F'or  it  is  precisely 
the  manner  of  their  infiltration  into  the  Christian 
tradition  that  is  the  crucial  point  in  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  myths  themselves  among  the  pagans 
has  always  been  known,  and  is  no  new  discovery. 
It  is  not  by  simply  re-telling  these  stories  that  the 
theory  can  gain  support  to  itself,  but  by  substanti- 
ating the  claim  that  they  actually  passed  from  the 
world  of  heathen  thought  into  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. This  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  made  practic- 
ally insuperable  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Hebrew  antecedents  of  the  Gospel  had 
resolutely  and  ett'ectively  resisted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  myths  for  a  thousand  years.  More- 
over, there  is  no  room  in  the  time  interval  between 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  writing  down  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Him  for  such  a  process  as  is 
assumed,  unless  we  except  the  birth-narratives  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  upon  purely  textual 
grounds.  Criticism  has  been  busy  with  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  story  as  found  in  the  extant  narratives, 
and  the  more  light  it  throws  on  the  subject  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that  the  main  data  come 
from  eye-  and  ear-witnesses.  The  old  Strauss 
theory,  assuming  that  the  myths  were  constructed 
by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  under  the  power  of  an 
excited  and  vivid  imagination,  was  at  this  point 
stronger  than  the  new  one. 

Furthermore,  when  these  parallels  are  closely 
scrutinized,  the  first  aspect  of  plausibility  given 
to  the  mythical  theory  by  them  vanishes.  The 
parallels  are  in  most  cases  far-fetched.  In  some 
instances  the  resemblances  are  striking  indeed. 
But  a  relation  of  derivation  of  one  from  the  other 
or  from  a  common  source  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  In  other  instances  where  a  genetic  con- 
nexion might  be  possibly  established,  the  parallel- 
isms are  forced. 

In  the  case  of  the  birth-narratives  (Mt  V^'-^,  Lk 
P-**-),  the  question  is  one  of  evidence.     The  eflbrt 
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to  reduce  these  to  mythology  is  based  upon  the 
a  priori  concejition  that  they  are  mythical.  If  it 
could  be  proved,  apart  from  the  theory  itself,  upon 
purely  critical  grounds,  that  these  accounts  are  of 
later  origin,  a  basis  for  the  theory  might  be  found  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assumption  that  they 
are  mythical  furnishes  the  strongest  consideration 
for  their  critical  rejection — a  process  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  scientific. 

Literature. — D.  F.  Strauss,  Das  Lehen  Jesu,  1835-1836  (4th 
ed.  1840),  also  Das  Leben  Jesu,  f.  d.  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet, 
1864  (4th  ed.  1877) ;  Gfrorer,  Die  Heilige  Sage,  1838 ;  Ullmann, 


Historisch  oder  Mythisch?  1838  (2nd  ed.  1864);  Schenkel, 
Charakterbild  Jesu*,  1873;  Luthardt,  Die  modernen  Dar- 
steUungen  des  Lebens  Jesu'^,  1865  (for  products  of  the  Strauss 
controversy,  see,  further,  Grimm,  Glaubwiirdigkeit  d.  Evang. 
Gesch.  1845,  pp.  128-131) ;  Pfleiderer,  Early  Christian  Concep- 
tion of  Christ,  1905  ;  J.  May,  Miracles  and  Myths  of  NT,  1901 ; 
Kalthoff,  Entsteh.  Christenthums,  1904.  For  the  influence 
of  the  Babylonian  Marduk  myth  and  other  myths  on  Jewish 
thoug^ht,  and  indirectly  on  the  Gospel  history,  cf.  Gunkel, 
Schopfung  u.  Chaos,  also  Bousset,  Antichrist,  and  A.  Jeremias, 
Babylonisehes  im  XT.  For  incarnation  parallels,  R.  Seydel,  Das 
Evang.  in  sein.  Verhdltnissen  z.  d.  Buddha-Sage  u.  Buddha- 
Lehre,  Leipzig,  1882,  Die  Buddha- Legende  u.  d.  Leben  Jesu, 
1884  ;  Verus,  I'ergleichende  Uebersicht  d.  vier  Evang.  in  unver- 
kiirztem  Wortlaut,  Leipzig,  1897.  A.  C    ZeNOS. 
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NAAMAN  (Lk  42?  Nee/ia",  TR  ;  Nai/ud^,  Tisch., 
WH  ;  Heb.  ipi;_j  =  ' pleasantness'). — The  famous 
captain  of  Benhadad  II.,  whose  cure  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Elisha  is  related  in  2  K  5,  and 
who  was  referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  '  Naaman  the 
Syrian'  in  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth. 

Whether  our  Lord's  visit  to  Nazareth  took  place 
early  in  His  ministry  as  here  related  by  St.  Luke, 
or  later  on  as  some  think  (cf.  Mt  IZ^*'^,  Mk  61-'^), 
or  whether  there  were  two  distinct  visits,  does  not 
concern  this  article,  since  the  jjurpose  of  our 
Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  is  the  same  at  what- 
ever period  of  His  ministry  He  may  have  made  it. 
He  suggested  to  His  audience  that  they  were 
ready  to  quote  the  proverb  '  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self,' and  to  say,  '  Whatsoever  we  have  heard  done 
in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country.'  '  And 
(better  '  But ')  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
No  prophet  is  accejited  in  his  own  country.'  His 
hearers  apparently  inferred  from  these  words  that 
He  had  determined  to  work  no  miracle  among 
them,  and  were  irritated  accordingly,  although 
perhaps  our  Lord  intended  to  imply  no  more  than 
that  He  had  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  (cf. 
Mt  1358,  Mk  65).  Then,  to  justify  and  to  illustrate 
His  action  in  working  miracles  outside  the  limits 
of  His  own  city.  He  referred  to  the  cases  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  and  of  Naaman,  which  were 
instances  of  blessings  bestowed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  two  of  Israel's  greatest  prophets  on 
persons  who  were  not  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  all. 
This  afforded  a  complete  justification  of  His  own 
action,  and  was,  further,  a  very  pointed  rebuke  to 
them  if,  as  seems  the  case,  they  were  annoyed 
that  He  had  neglected  them  for  Capernaum,  which, 
situated  in  that  region  known  as  '  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,'  might  be  considered  as  less  a  Jewish  town 
than  their  own.  And,  further,  our  Lord  in  these 
words  rebuked  Jewish  exclusiveness  in  general,  and 
quite  clearly  indicated  the  great  truth  that  the 
benefits  of  His  gospel,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual, 
were  not  only  for  the  Jew,  but  also  for  the  Gentile. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  underlying  sugges- 
tion, coupled  with  His  application  to  Himself  of  the 
great  passage  from  Is  61,  which  caused  the  final 
outbreak  of  His  hearers'  wrath  (cf.  Ac  22-^  28-8-  "^). 

Albert  Bonus. 

NAGGAI.-An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-5  (  =  0T 
Nogah,  1  Ch  3^  14«). 

NAHOR. — Grandfather  of  Abraham,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  S^'*. 

NAHSHON.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  1^,  Lk  ^^-. 

NAHUM.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-  . 


NAIL.— See  Crucifixion,  and  Feet. 

NAIN  (NatV  ><BCD  Ti  WH,  etc.  ;  Nae/c  EGFA, 
etc.,  Naet/A  1  and  209,  al  pauc)  is  named  only  once 
in  Scripture.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  (7^^)  as  the 
'  city '  to  which  the  widow,  whose  dead  .son  Jesus 
raised  to  life,  belonged.  The  miracle  was  wrought 
near  to  the  'gate,'  and  in  the  presence  of  'much 
people.'  This  Nain  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
village  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {BJlv.  ix.  4).  Rolinson  (BRP'^  ii.  361) 
identified  Nain  with  the  modern  Nein,  a  collection 
of  squalid  huts  on  the  N.  slope  of  Jebel  ed-Duhij 
(Little  Hermon),  2  miles  W.  of  Endor  and  about  a 
day's  journey  from  Capei'naum  (cf.  Lk  7''  "  (margin))_ 
Robinson's  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  It 
agrees  roughly  with  the  statements  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  both  of  whom  place  it  S.  of  Tabor 
and  not  far  from  Endor.  Eusebius  reckons  it 
12  miles  to  the  south  (Onom.  s.v.  Naetr'),  Jerome 
{ib.  s.v.  'Naim')  says  2  miles.  The  situation 
of  the  present  village  is  bleak  and  uninviting, 
though  it  conmiands  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
A  few  hundred  paces  above  the  huts,  to  the  S.E., 
are  rock- tombs  in  the  hillside.  Ramsay  (Educa- 
tion of  Jesus,  Preface,  p.  ix)  says  he  has  'little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  city  was  on  the  top '  of  the 
hill,  somewhere  above  the  modern  village.  He 
expresses  his  belief  that  this  site  has  more  claim 
to  be  the  'city  set  on  a  hill'  (Mt  5''*)  than  Safed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Cheyne  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reading  Natv  here  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii. 
3263),  and  claims  Nestle  (Philol.  Sacra,  20)  as  also 
recognizing  '  the  doubtfulness  of  the  locality  as- 
signed in  Luke.' 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB  iii.  477  ;  Stanley,  SP  357  ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  445  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  127  ;  Buhl, 
GAP  217;  Gu6rin,  Galilee,  i.  115 f.;  Neubauer,  Geog.  du  Talm. 
188 ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  24,  101  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal.  346  ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  349. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 
NAKEDNESS  (7iim''6t77s).— Oriental  dress  is  gener- 
ally a  draping  of  the  figure  in  one  or  more  con- 
tinuous gowns  or  cloaks.  The  clothing  may  be 
drawn  to  the  body  by  the  waist-band  or  sash,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any 
exact  shaping  and  rigid  fastening  of  the  costume, 
as  such  close  adaptation  to  tiie  figure  is  considered 
both  immodest  and  undecorative,  and  in  a  warm 
climate  would  cause  friction  and  perspiration  (Ezk 
44^8)  With  Orientals,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  West,  out-door  dress  carries  a  meaning  of  in- 
vestiture and  embellishment,  with  a  consciousness 
of  self-appreciation  and  an  expectation  of  com- 
ment. This  is  partly  because  in  the  daytime,  in  the 
retirement  of  tlie  family,  they  undress  more  than 
is  customary  in   the  West.     In   the  OT,  the  gar- 
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ments  that  were  continually  put  on  and  off,  as  one 
went  out  and  returned  to  the  house,  were  called 
suits  of  apparel  or  exchange  (Jg  17^",  Is  3-).  Tiie 
cotton  or  linen  gown  worn  beneath  tiiese  is  the 
permanent  under- garment,  and  any  one  wearing 
only  this  is  conventionally  said  to  be  naked  or 
unclothed.  In  this  loose  costume — a  long  robe 
reaching  to  the  feet — members  of  the  family,  both 
male  and  female,  attend  to  their  active  household 
duties,  or  enjoy  the  passive  luxury  of  the  unoccu- 
pied hour.  It  is,  however,  unbecoming  to  receive 
visitors  in  such  undress,  and  hence  the  impropriety 
of  entering  without  due  announcement  and  per- 
mission received,  or  of  looking  down  from  the  flat 
roof  of  the  house  into  a  neighbour's  enclosure. 
The  linen  cloth  mentioned  in  Mk  1451-52  ^yg^g  g, 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  under-garment.  The 
solitary  fisherman  when  diving  from  the  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  after  his  cast-net  usually 
divests  himself  of  all  clothing.  The  same  is  fre- 
quently done  in  summer  weatlier  when  fishermen 
haul  the  drag-net  into  the  boat  (Jn  21'),  or  a  loin- 
cloth is  worn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tanner  and 
potter  at  their  work. 

Nakedness  thus  means  :  (1)  the  state  of  undress 
permitted  in  Oriental  family  life,  and  preferred  as 
an  adaptation  to  the  climate ;  (2)  insufficiency, 
amounting  sometimes  to  complete  want,  of  cloth- 
ing, involving  discomfort  and  suffering  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  (Mt  25^",  Ro  8=*^,  2  Co 
11-');  (3)  the  nudity  connected  with  immodest 
behaviour  (Ex  20^^),  or  inflicted  as  a  humiliation 
on  prisoners  of  war  (Is  20^) ;  and  (4)  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  unnatural  and  shameless  disloyalty 
to  God  (Ezk  23=9,  Rev  3'^).  G.  M.  MAcklE.  " 

NAME  {6voiJ.a). — 1.  In  the  Gospels  the  word  is 
frequently  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  or  title,  and  especially  to 
denote  personal  proper  names  {e.ff.  Mt  10^  Mk  5^^, 
Lk  P- '-',  Jn  1").     See  following  article. 

2.  Rai'ely  it  is  found  in  the  sense  of  '  reputation,' 
'fame,'  'glory'  —  the  result  of  a  person's  name 
being  on  every  tongue.  So  it  is  said  of  Jesus, 
'His  name  was  spread  abroad'  (Mk  6^*;  cf.  'a 
name  which  is  above  every  name,'  Ph  2*). 

3.  But  especially  bvo/j-a  is  used,  like  Heb.  op,  not 
as  a  mere  external  designation,  or  distinguishing 
label  attached  to  an  individual,  but  with  the 
suggestion  of  its  significance  as  characteristic  of 
personality.  Hence  the  importance  attached,  just 
as  in  the  OT,  to  the  choosing  of  a  name  (Mt  P\ 
Lk  113.31.63).  i^ence  also  (cf.  Gn  H^-''  32=8)  the 
alteration  of  a  name,  or  the  addition  of  another 
name,  when  some  vital  fact  of  experience  has  made 
the  character  different  from  what  it  was  before 
{e.cf.  Mt  16"-  '^,  Ac  13^).  It  is  when  we  remember 
that  '  name '  stands  for  character  that  we  see  the 
force  of  such  an  expression  as  'to  receive  a  prophet 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet'  (Mt  10'").  This  does 
not  mean  to  receive  him  in  the  name  or  for  the 
sake  of  someone  else,  but  to  receive  him  in  his 
character  as  a  prophet — for  his  work's  sake,  and 
on  the  ground  of  what  he  himself  is. 

4.  This  use  of  Bvofia  as  significant  of  character  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  with  reference  to  God 
— corresponding  here  again  to  the  employment  of 
cp  in  the  OT.  When  Mary  sings  in  the  Mngnifirat, 
'  Holy  is  his  name'  (Lk  l'*"),  it  is  tlie  revealed  char- 
acter of  God  that  is  meant.  When  Jesus  teaclies 
Hi's  disciples  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  say,  '  Hallowed 
be  thy  name'  (Mt  G^^Lk  11=),  it  is  that  Divine 
quality  of  Fatherhood  which  He  has  just  set  in  the 
very  forefront  of  the  prayer  that  He  desires  them 
to  hallow.  When  He  did  works  in  His  Father's 
name  (Jn  10=^),  He  did  them  by  appealing  to  His 
Father's  self-revelation,  and  hence  by  His  Father's 
authority.      When  He  exclaims,   '  Father,  glorify 


thy  name '  (Jn  12-8),  jjg  j^  asking  the  Father  to 
complete  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  of  the  great  Gentile  world  represented  by  those 
Greek  seekers  who  now  stood  before  Him,  the 
manifestation  of  His  holiness  and  love  given  in  the 
Person  and  ministry  of  His  Son.  And  when  He 
says  in  the  Intercessory  Prayer,  '  I  have  manifested 
thy  name'  (17",  cf.  v.='>).  He  is  speaking  once  more 
of  that  Fatherhood  of  God  of  which  His  oAvn 
earthly  life  had  been  the  revelation  and  the 
pledge. 

5.  Corresponding  to  the  foregoing  use  of  &vofia  as 
expressive  of  the  revealed  character  of  God,  is  the 
constant  employment  of  the  word,  not  only  in  the 
Gospels,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  NT,  to 
denote  the  character,  dignity,  authority,  and  even 
the  very  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  First  Evangelist  (Mt  12=') 
when  he  applies  to  Jesus  the  words  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  according  to  the  LXX  reading,  '  And  in  his 
name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope'  (Is  42'*).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  author  of  Acts  is  similar  when  he  writes, 
'The  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified'  (19^'). 
When  our  Lord  speaks  of  those  avIio  'receive  a  little 
child  in  my  name'  (Mt  18^  ||),  or  gives  a  gracious 
promise  to  the  two  or  three  who  in  His  name  are 
gathered  together  (v.='*),  or  assures  us  that  whatso- 
ever we  shall  ask  in  His  name  the  F'ather  will 
bestow  (Jn  16-^'-))  He  is  certainly  not  speaking  of 
the  use  of  His  name  as  a  species  of  magical  formula 
— nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mind  of  Christ 
(cf.  Mt  7==) — but  of  a  service  and  worship  and  prayer 
undertaken  for  His  sake  or  inspired  by  faith  in  His 
Person.  And  when  in  the  Johannine  writings  the 
very  same  blessings  are  assured  to  those  who 
'believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  li=  2=^  3'^,  1  Jn  3=^  5'^) 
and  to  those  who  believe  on  Himself  (Jn  3^"  6'"', 
1  Jn  5'**;  cf.  esp.,  as  occurring  in  close  juxta- 
position, Jn  3'"  Avith  V.18,  and  1  Jn  5'"  with  v.^^)^ 
it  seems  plain  that  by  '  the  name  of  Jesus '  is 
meant  the  Personality  of  Jesus  as  that  has  been 
summed  up  in  'the  name' — the  name,  above  all, 
of  '  only-begotten  Son  of  God '  (Jn  3^^^  cf.  1  Jn  5'^). 

6.  There  are  certain  phrases  in  which  '  the  name 
of  Christ '  occurs  that  call  for  more  particular 
consideration.  (1)  Perstcution  for  the  name. — 
When  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples  that  they 
should  be  hated  and  persecuted  '  for  his  name's 
sake'  (Mt  10==  24^,  Mk  13'^,  Lk  6==  21i=- 1') ;  when 
'  for  his  name's  sake '  shame  and  sufl'ering  actually 
fell  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  (Ac  5^' 
916  jg56) .  gjjj  when  St.  Paul  expresses  his  readiness 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  '  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (2V^) — what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  these  expressions  ?  No  doubt  in  several 
of  these  cases  '  name '  is  practically  synonymous 
with  Person  ;  and  so  to  suffer  for  Christ's  name  is 
equivalent  to  sufl'ering  for  His  sake — an  alternative 
phrase  which  is  also  employed  (Jn  13^'-  ^,  2  Co  12'", 
Ph  1=9).  But  sometimes  it  seems  more  natural  to 
think  of  the  primary  meaning  of  '  name '  as  an 
external  designation.  The  expression  virkp  rod 
ovu/j-aToi  used  in  Ac  5'*'  (RV  '  for  the  Name ')  and 
3  Jn  '  (RV  '  for  the  sake  of  the  Name ')  suggests 
that  'the  Name,'  like  'the  Way'  (Ac  9=  19**),  was 
a  technical  term,  and  that  to  suffer  for  '  the  Name ' 
meant  to  '  suft'er  as  a  Christian'  (1  P  41*^),  i.e.  as 
one  who  bore  the  name  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  name  '  Christian  ' 
(wh.  see)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
used  by  Christ's  followers  themselves.  But  at  all 
events  it  w'as  employed  by  outsiders  (Ac  11="  26=^), 
and  came  to  be  employed  especially  by  enemies 
(1  P  41").  And  if  the  name  XpiffTiavoi  was  not 
current  Avithin  the  Church,  there  Avas  a  Jjarty  in 
Corinth  that  claimed  to  be  distinctiA^ely  'of  Christ' 
(XpiffTou,  1  Co  11=),  Avhile  St.  Paul  not  only  protests, 
Avitli  reference  to  this  claim,  '  Is  Christ  divided  ? " 
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(v.^''),  but  says  a  little  further  on  in  the  Ep.,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  Christian  body,  'Ye  are  of 
Christ'  (ufxeh  di  Xpiffrov,  3-^).  When,  again,  St. 
Peter  writes,  '  If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  blessed  are  ye'  (1  P  4^'*),  it  is  evident  that 
the  reproach  is  brought  not  so  much  against  the 
name  of  Christ  itself  as  against  those  who  bear  it 
(cf.  v.^'').  And  this  view  is  confirmed  when  we 
find  St.  James  speaking  of  '  the  honourable  name 
Avliich  was  called  upon  you'  (Ja  2"  RVm),  the 
reference  being  apparently  to  Christ's  name  as 
a  designation  that  came  to  be  applied  to  His 
people  —  probably  from  the  fact  that  His  name 
had  been  invoked  over  them  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism. 

(2)  Working  of  miracles  in  the  name. — In  the 
Gospels  references  to  the  working  of  miracles  (esp. 
the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits)  with  the  use  of  the 
name  are  found  in  Mt  7--,  Mk  938'-  =  Lk  9-*»'-,  Lk 
10^'',  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Mk.'s  Gospel,  where, 
before  His  Ascension,  Jesus  is  represented  as  assur- 
ing His  disciples  that  those  who  believe  shall  have 
the  power  of  casting  out  demons  in  His  name  (16"). 
In  Ac  3*"^-  (cf.  V.16  4'o-30)  St.  Peter  cures  the  lame 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  by  commanding 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  to 
walk.  In  16^^  St.  Paul,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
same  name,  casts  the  spirit  of  divination  out  of 
the  slave-girl  at  Philippi.  In  IQ^^"^-  certain  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists,  take  upon  themselves  to  call 
over  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sons  of  Sceva  in  particular  do 
this  to  their  own  confusion  ;  but  the  implication  of 
the  narrative  evidently  is  that  the  'special  miracles' 
which  had  just  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul  himself 
were  accomplished  with  a  like  invocation  (cf.  vv.^^*  ^^ 
with  v.'3).  In  Ja  5^^  the  elders  of  the  Church  are 
told  to  pray  over  the  sick  man,  'anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

The  view  has  been  taken  that  this  use  of  the 
name  of  Christ  for  the  working  of  miracles  was 
nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  a  theurgic 
formula,  which  finds  its  analogue  in  the  invoca- 
tions and  incantations  of  ancient  magic  (so  esp. 
Conybeare,  JQR  viii,  ix).  We  may  be  sure  that 
in  so  far  as  such  a  use  of  His  name  was  commanded 
or  approved  by  our  Lord  Himself,  this  view  is 
quite  impossible  (cf.  Mt  7"-').  And  as  for  the 
Apostolic  Church,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  was  invoked  by  both  Peter  and  Paul 
before  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  Peter's  prayer, 
after  the  miracle  at  the  Temple  gate,  that  God 
would  accompany  the  use  of  the  name  by  stretch- 
ing forth  His  hand  to  heal  (Ac  4''''-'-  ^),  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  invoked  by 
the  Apostles  in  these  cases  simply  because  every 
appeal  to  God  was  made  through  the  Person  of  the 
Mediator.  The  influence  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
superstition  soon  brought  into  the  Church  a 
magical  and  theurgic  element,  which  gathered  speci- 
ally round  the  use  of  Christ's  name  in  formulas  of 
exorcism.  But  within  the  Apostolic  sphere,  at  all 
eveni:s,  it  was  not  a  formula,  however  sacred,  that 
was  believed  to  cast  out  demons  or  work  cures. 
St.  James,  after  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
name  at  a  sick-bed,  adds  that  '  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  heal  the  sick '  ( Ja  5^^).  And  in  the  case  of 
the  impotent  man,  St.  Peter,  Avhen  the  people  came 
crowding  into  Solomon's  Porch,  greatly  wondering 
(Ac  311),  said,  '  By  faith  in  his  name  hath  his  name 
made  this  man  strong  .  .  .  yea,  the  faith  which  is 
through  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness 
in  the  presence  of  you  all'  (v.^*). 

(3)  Baptizing  in  {or  into)  the  name. — Christian 
baptism,  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  is  performed  in  (or  into)  the  name  of 
Christ  (Ac  2^8  8i«  10«  19^,  Ro  &,  Gal  3=^).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  our  Lord's  parting  instructions  to 


the  Eleven,  as  given  at  the  end  of  Mt. ,  He  directs 
them  to  bajDtize  '  into  (or  in  ;  but  et's  is  the  preposi- 
tion used)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (281^)— a  formula  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  This  is  not  the 
Ijlace  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of  the  logion  (in 
support  of  it  see  Resch,  TU  x.  2,  summarized  by 
Marshall  in  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  p.  395  ft'. ;  Bruce,  King- 
dom of  God,  p.  258  ft'. ;  against  it,  Holtzmann, 
NT  Theol.  i.  378  ff. ;  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dog.  i.  79 ; 
Moftatt,  Hist.  NT,  p.  647  ft'.  See,  "further,  art. 
Bapti.sm,  §  5).  But  if  we  accept  the  triple  formula 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  certainly  creates  a  difficulty.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  shorter  form  is  simply  a  designation 
of  the  fact  that  baptism  was  administered  on  con- 
fession of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  Lord,  and  that  the 
Trinitarian  formula  would  invariably  be  employed 
in  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
does  not  meet  the  case,  for  we  know  that  in  the 
3rd  cent,  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  still 
common,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  con- 
troversy about  re- baptism  gathered  round  this 
very  point. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  not 
attached  to  any  set  form  of  words.  The  Trini- 
tarian formula  itself  occurs  in  ditt'erent  versions. 
Justin  gives  it  after  a  paraphrastic  fashion  [Ajiol. 
i.  61) ;  TertuUian  associates  the  name  of  the  Church 
with  the  names  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
(de  Bapt.  vi.),  and  a  like  usage  is  found  in  the 
Syrian  Church  (see  Scholten,  Tauffornicl,  p.  39). 
Corresponding  to  this  lack  of  fixity  in  the  longer 
form  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  shorter  one.  The  name  used  is  '  Jesus  Christ,' 
or  'the  Lord  Jesus,'  or  perhaps  even  simply  'Christ' 
(1  Co  p3  suggests  the  last);  Avhile  the  relation  to 
the  name  is  variously  expressed  by  et's,  eV,  eirl  (iirl 
[or  iv]  Ti^  ovofiaTi,  Itjctov  XpttrroO,  Ac  2^*  ;  els  to  61'ofj.a 
ToO  Kvplov  'Irjffov,  Ac  8^'*  19^  ;  iv  ri^  6v6fj.aTi  rod  Kvpiov, 
Ac  10'*'* ;  eis  XpLcrrbv  'i-qaovv,  Ro  6^  ;  els  'Kpiarov,  Gal 
3^).  It  is  hardlj'  legitimate  to  simplify  this  diver- 
sity by  assuming,  with  Dean  Armitage  Robinson, 
that  els  and  iv  are  really  synonymous  in  every  case, 
and  that  'in  the  name,'  not  'into  the  name,'  is 
always  the  proper  English  rendering  (EBi  i.  473). 
No  doubt  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  '  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  two  prepositions  in  late  Greek 
may  be  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT '  (cf. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr.  i.  62,  66,  234  f.). 
But  this  is  far  from  deciding  the  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  baptism  they  are  used  indifterently, 
and  passages  like  Ro  6^,  1  Co  12^*,  Gal  3^  strongly 
suggest  that  tliej'  are  not. 

All  this  diversity  of  usage  seems  to  show  that 
slight  importance  was  attached  at  first  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  formula,  provided  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  what  Christian  baptism  meant,  and 
what  it  implied.  Relation  to  Christ  was  the  essen- 
tial matter.  And  as  Christian  baptism  in  the  NT 
is  invariably  conditional  upon  confession  of  Christ, 
so  it  was  administered  with  an  appeal  to  Christ's 
authority  [iv  rqi  ovoixan)  •  it  depended  for  its  reality 
upon  a  faith  that  rested  on  His  name  {iirl  ro; 
ovo/nari)  ;  and  it  was  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
actual  union  with  His  Person  (et's  rb  6vo/j.a). 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  s.v. 
mou.a  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Name ' ;  PRE^,  art.  '  Name  ' ; 
Bcihrner,  Das  biblische  ' Im  Xiamen'  (1898);  Conybeare,  '  Chris- 
tian Demonology '  in  JQiJ  viii,  ix  ;  Scholten,  Das  Tanfform-el; 
Deissmann,  Bihelstudien,  181  ff.;  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  247,  395,  xi. 
[1899]  3,  XV.  [19n4]  294;  Expositor,  Oct.  1902,  p.  251  ff.;  F.  H. 
Chase  and  J.  A.  Robinson  in  JThSt,  July  1905  (vi.  481),  Jan. 
1906  (vii.  186),  Jan.  1907  (viii.  161).  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

NAMES. — Jewish  children  usually  received  their 
names  very  soon  after  their  birth  ;  in  the  case  of 
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male  cliildren,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision  on 
tlie  eighth  day  (Lk  P^  2^').  The  name  was  selected 
in  honour  of  a  parent  or  relative  (P**),  or  l)ecause  of 
some  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth  of  the 
child,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  (Aram.  NaiNi?!,  Gr. 
Qw/iias),  meaning  '  twin '  ;  in  the  case  of  our  Lord 
and  of  John  the  Baptist  the  name  had  been  selected 
beforehand  by  special  Divine  communication  (Mt 
1^^,  Lk  P-").  Indeed,  Jewish  names  generally  were 
significant,  referring  to  some  trait  in  the  child, 
actual  or  prophetic  ;  some  feeling  or  hope  of  the 
parent  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  though  this  was 
l)erhaps  not  so  generally  true  as  in  the  early  OT 
period.  Such  old-fashioned  names  still  survived 
in  names  like  Nathanael  {^adava-qX,  Heb.  Vx^n; 
'God  gave');  Zachariah  (Zaxaptas,  Heb.  nnji 
'  Jehovah  remembered '). 

Surnames  were  quite  common  in  NT  times. 
Frequently  one  person  was  distinguished  from 
another  of  the  same  name  by  the  adding  of  the 
father's  name,  joined  by  the  Aramaic  word  bar 
(na),  'son  of,'  as  in  Simon  bar-Jona  (Mt  16^''),  and 
also  in  such  names  as  Bartholomew,  'son  of  Tolmai,' 
and  Barabbas,  'son  of  a  father.'  The  Greek  idiom 
is  frequently  followed,  however,  as  in  Jn  21" 
'  Simon  of  Jonas ' ;  or,  written  more  fully  with  vl6s, 
'son,'  'Simon  son  of  Jonas'  (P-). 

The  presence  of  two  names  for  the  same  person 
in  the  Gospels  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  of  Palestine  in 
Christ's  day  were  bilingual.  Hence  persons  would 
have  an  Aramaic  and  a  Greek  name,  the  second 
translating  the  first,  or  being  quite  similar  in 
sound.  The  Greek  for  Thomas  ( '  twin ')  w&sDidi/mus 
(Jn  11'^);  for  Ccj)has  (ne's  'stone')  it  was  Peter 
(Werpos,  P-).  Many  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels  are  known  to  us  only  by  Greek  names, 
so  widespread  had  the  influence  of  that  language 
become;  cf.  ^iXnnros,  Philip  (P^),  and  'Avdpeas, 
Andreio  (Mt  4'^). 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  personal  names  in 
Christ's  day — though  the  custom  existed  much 
earlier  and  was  widespread  (cf.  Gn  32-'*,  Dn  V) — 
was  that  of  changing  the  name  or  adding  a  new 
name  at  some  important  crisis  in  the  life,  or 
because  of  some  manifest  characteristic  of  the 
person  so  named  (Mt  W^,  Mk  S'^-^^). 

Surnames  were  sometimes  given  from  the  place 
where  one  lived  or  from  which  one  came,  as  in  the 
case  of  Judas  Lscariot  (wh.  see),  Mk  3^";  or  from 
the  party  to  which  one  belonged :  Simon  the 
Zealot  (ZtjXwtt^s),  Lk  6^5. 

On  names  applied  to  Christ  see  following  article. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Names,  Proper' ;  EBl,  art. 
'Names';  Schiirer,  UJP  ii.  i.  47;  A.  Wright,  Some  N.T. 
Problons,  56  (in  St.  Mark),  74  (in  St.  Luke). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 
NAMES    AND    TITLES    OF    CHRIST.  —  That 

special  signiticance  is  attached  in  the  Gospels  to 
the  names  which  are  applied  to  our  Lord,  is  clearly 
suggested  by  the  reason  assigned  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  for  the  name  which  he  directed  Joseph 
.and  Mary  to  bestow  upon  the  Babe  whose  birth  he 
foretold.  '  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  1-'). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus  suggests  that 
the  other  titles  that  are  used  to  distinguish  our 
Sa\"iour  have  each  its  own  didactic  purpose,  and 
are  intended  to  shed  light  on  some  special  aspect 
of  Christ's  mission  and  nature. 

1.  Jesus.-  -The  name  Divinely  bestowed  upon 
our  Lord,  '  Jesus  '  ('Irjcrods,  the  Gr.  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  Joshua  or  Jeshua  l!it^i,n;,  \[w:),  '  Jehovah  is 
salvation,'  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  male 
names  among  the  Jews.  Its  bestowal  upon  Christ 
had,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  Mt  1'-^  peculiar  and 
special  significance.  It  meant  that  the  bearer  of 
the   name   should    in   this  unique  instance  of   its 


application  be  in  the  fullest  sense  all  that  the 
word  meant,  the  Divinely  sent  Saviour  of  His 
people,  and  in  particular  that  the  salvation  which 
He  should  work  out  should  be  a  moral  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  deliverance.  The  name  Jesus,  as 
being  that  by  which  He  was  commonly  known 
among  His  countrymen,  is  used  by  the  Evangelists 
as  a  proper  name,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
other  names  or  titles  employed  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion.    See  separate  article  and  also  Salvation. 

2.  Immanuel. — In  connexion  with  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus  and  with  the  assurance  that  in  Him 
should  be  fulhlled  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  St. 
Matthew  applies  the  prophecy  (Is  7"),  '  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us'  (Mt  1-^).  The 
thought  present  to  the  Evangelist,  in  his  use  of  this 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is  that  which  was  embodied  in 
the  OT  types  of  tlie  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  use  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  expression,  '  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  (icrKrjvucrev,  lit.  'tabernacled') 
among  us'  (Jn  V*).  The  name  Immanuel,  as 
applied  to  Christ  in  respect  of  His  Incarnation, 
thus  denotes  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  God-man. 
See  also  separate  article. 

3.  Christ. — This  name  (Xpto-rds,  '  anointed,'  the 
exact  equivalent  in  Greek  of  the  word  '  Messiah ' 
DTC)  holds  a  very  important  place  among  the  titles 
of  our  Lord. 

The  word  is  variously  applied  in  the  OT.  It  is  used  of  the 
high  priest,  who  is  called  '  the  anointed  priest '  (i  hpeus  o  x/"»'to; 
[n'B'Sn  [nin]),  or  more  fully,  o  Upiu;  h  xp's-ro;  o  Tirikna/^iyo;,  '  the 
anointed  priest  who  has  been  consecrated,'  the  participle 
TiTiXiiuif^ivo;,  '  consecrated,'  being  added  to  the  translation 
apparently  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
anointing  (Lv  45,  cf.  622).  Hg  ygg  as  a  designation  of  kings 
is  familiar,  as  in  the  title  '  the  Lord's  anointed  '  (o  XP'""^"' 
ToZ  Kupiou  n'ln:  nvpj)  applied  to  Saul  (2  S  11*  etc.),  to  David 
(2  S  1921,  Ps  8'9:«.  51  13210. 17),  to  Cyrus,  in  connexion  with  his 
mission  as  the  deliverer  of  God's  people  (Is  451).  n  is  applied 
even  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  consecrated  to  God 
(Ps  10515  (|  1  ch  1622,  Hab  313).  it  occurs  as  a  title  of  the 
expected  Messiah  in  Ps  22  and  Dn  925.  in  the  latter  book  it 
occurs  with  special  reference  to  royal  authority,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  came  to  be  regularly  used  as  the  recognized  title  of 
Israel's  promised  deliverer  ;  cf.  its  use  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(4810  524),  an  apocalyptic  work  which  strongly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  but  very  rarelj', 
as  a  proper  name,  in  the  first  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  where  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  is  mentioned  in  such  expressions  as 
'  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  David,  son  of  Abraham  ' 
(Mt  1'),  'Jesus  Christ'  (Mk  P,  where  viov  rov 
deov  is  omitted  by  the  best  authorities),  or  where 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  distinguished  from  others 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  in  the  phrase  'Jesus 
who  is  called  Christ'  (Mt  27"-  22,  cf.  Mt  V%  It 
appears  as  a  proper  name  in  the  passage  in  which 
St.  Matthew,  commenting  upon  the  genealogy 
of  the  family  of  Abraham,  notes  that  '  from 
the  carrying  away  to  Babylon  u7ito  the  Christ ' 
there  were  fourteen  generations  (Mt  V) ;  and  prob- 
ably also  in  the  one  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs  without  the  article  (Mk  9^^),  where  Jesus 
uses  the  words  'because  ye  belong  to  Christ.' 
With  these  exceptions  the  name  has  in  the  Gospels 
some  special  reference  to  our  Lord's  offices  and 
claims,  or  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Simeon  (Lk  2-")  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  not  see  death 
till  he  had  seen  '  the  Lord's  Christ '  (rbv  xp'<'"''0'' 
Kvpiov — the  familiar  LXX  translation  of  nin;  nT'p 
'  the  Lords  anointed,'  the  title  of  all  Hebrew 
kings),  and  the  angel  announced  to  the  shepherds 
the  birth  of  a  Saviour  '  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ' 
(Lk  2").  We  learn  from  St.  Matthew  (2-)  that 
the  Magi  inquired   in   Jerusalem,   'Where  is   he 
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that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews? '  Herod,  who  took 
tliis  as  referring  to  the  current  form  of  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  and  regarded  the  jNIessiah  concerning 
whom  the  inquiry  was  made  as  a  possible  rival  to 
himself,  called  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
put  the  question  of  the  iMagi  in  another  form, 
demanding  'where  the  Christ  should  be  born.' 
Herod  and  the  Jewisli  rulers  evidently  considered 
the  title  '  Christ '  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
'  King  of  the  Jews,'  in  accordance  with  the  general 
exjiectation  current  at  the  time.  To  them  the 
Messiah  was  a  king  who  should  derive  his  royal 
authority  from  his  Davidic  descent  and  reign  as 
a  temj^oral  prince.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  influenced 
largely  by  their  apocalyptic  literature,  had  so 
narrowed  their  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
title  '  Messiah '  as  to  make  it  signify  little  more 
than  a  king  by  Divine  right,  and,  leaving  out 
of  account  all  other  elements  of  the  Messianic 
promise,  to  associate  it  with  thoughts  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  of  this  world.  Our  Lord,  probably  for 
this  reason,  refrained  from  claiming  the  title  for 
Himself,  and  discouraged  its  use  by  others.  He 
forbade  the  demons  whom  He  cast  out  of  those 
possessed  to  confess  that  He  was  Christ  (Lk  4-'\ 
cf.  Mk  1-5-34  etc.).  When  Peter,  in  reply  to  the 
direct  question,  '  Who  say  ye  that  1  am  ? '  confessed 
His  Messiahship,  Jesus  strictly  commanded  the 
disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was  the  Christ 
(jNIt  16-").  On  the  other  hand.  He  revealed  Him- 
self as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
425.  26)  jjg  answered  the  doubting  message  of 
John,  '  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ? '  by  pointing  in  proof  of  His 
Messianic  claims  to  His  teaching  and  His  works 
of  beneficence  (Mt  ll--«  |1  Lk  T^"--^).  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  He  accepted  the  con- 
fession of  the  lirst  disciples  when  they  acknow- 
ledged Him  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  I""-),  as 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  confession  of  Peter 
(Mt  16^")  ;  and  when  the  high  priest  adjured  Him 
to  declare  whether  He  was  the  Christ,  He  answered 
in  the  affirmative  (Mt  26'^^  y  j^ji^-  1461  y  lj^  226^)  ;  and 
before  His  final  rejection,  when  the  Jews  challenged 
Him,  'How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If 
thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly,'  He  replied  that 
He  had  already  told  them,  and  that  His  claim 
was  confirmed  by  the  works  which  He  did  in  the 
Father's  name  (Jn  lO-'*-  -').  The  murmuring  of 
the  people  when  He  spoke  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  showed  that  by  that  time  tlie  impres- 
sion produced  by  His  ministry  was  that  He  did 
claim  to  be  the  Christ.  Jesus  had  just  said,  '  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,'  to  which  the  people  replied,  '  We  have  heard 
out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever  :  and 
how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  lifted 
up?'  (Jn  12^-*''-)  ;  and  again  St.  John  tells  us,  in 
connexion  with  the  incident  of  the  cure  of  the  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  that  the  Jews  had  agreed 
that  if  any  man  should  confess  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue 
(Jn  92-). 

From  these  various  instances  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be,  that  Jesus  discouraged  the  appli- 
cation to  Himself  of  the  title  '  Christ '  in  every 
case  in  which  it  was  likely  to  be  misunderstood  or 
to  lead  the  people,  with  their  narrow  views  as  to 
what  the  INIessiah  should  be,  to  form  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  His  actual 
claims  and  His  actual  mission. 

His  aim  tluoughout  His  ministry  was  to  correct 
the  current  con(-eptions  of  the  expected  Messiah 
by  calling  attention  to  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  national  hope,  and  to  the  true  meaning  of  tiiat 
word  which  was  so  often  upon  their  lijis,  thus 
gradually  preparing  them  to  accept  Himself  as 
the  Deli^■erer  Avho  liad  been  promised  and  Avhom 


they  required.  This  explains,  on  the  one  hand. 
His  reticence  on  most  occasions  as  to  His  personal 
claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
His  frankness  at  other  times,  as  when  He  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
who  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  promised  jNIessiah 
as  One  who  should  reveal  the  Father  and  the 
Father's  will. 

Jesus  souglit  to  effect  His  purpose  in  various 
ways.  To  adduce  one  conspicuous  example.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  well- 
known  Messianic  propliecy,  evidently  in  order  to 
correct  that  popular  belief  which  they  shared. 
He  asked  them,  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? 
Whose  son  is  he?'  (Mt  22^-'-,  cf.  Mk  1235f.  y  l]^ 
20'"),  clearly  treating  the  matter  as  a  question  in 
Liblical  theology  or  Scripture  interpretat  ion.  They 
answered  His  question  in  terms  of  the  belief  then 
current,  'The  son  of  Uavid.'  Then  Jesus,  by 
quoting  from  the  Psalms  a  passage  wiiicli  they 
understood  to  be  not  only  distinctly  Messianic,  but 
an  utterance  of  David  hunself  (Ps  110'),  showed 
some  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the 
belief  that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  owed  his 
authority  to  his  Davidic  descent.  '  How  is  David's 
son  David's  Lord  ? '  Thus  our  Lord  suggested  the 
need  there  was  of  carefully  revising  the  whole 
question  of  Messianic  prophecy,  that  tlie  people 
should  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  taken 
into  account  not  one  element  or  aspect  of  the 
problem  only,  but  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken 
concerning  the  Christ.  Until  they  had  done  this 
and  were  in  a  position  to  judge  the  Person,  mission, 
work,  and  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  light  shed  upon 
the  subject  by  such  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
question,  they  must  necessarily  find  not  merely 
the  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  OT  reve- 
lation itself,  a  dark  problem  full  of  insoluble 
enigmas. 

Thus  Jesus  sought  gradually  to  lead  His  country- 
men to  rise  above  their  narrow  views,  and,  instead 
of  making  an  unintelligent  use  of  words  and  names, 
mere  signs  of  sjnritual  truths,  to  apprehend  the 
thing  signified  by  them.  Thus  He  taught  them 
that  '  the  Christ,'  '  the  Messiah,'  '  the  Lord's 
Anointed,'  simply  meant  '  him  whom  the  Father 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world '  (Jn  10^")  that 
He  might  '  do  the '  Father's  '  will  and  finish  his 
work '  ( Jn  4^,  cf.  IT"*).  The  anointing  which  the 
name  denoted,  and  of  which  under  the  old  economy 
priests  and  kings,  as  types  of  the  coming  Deliverer, 
were  the  subjects,  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  whose  effectual  working  God's  will  was 
done.  The  Christ  of  God,  the  Anointed  One  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Antitype  to  which  those 
types  more  or  less  clearly  pointed,  was  He  upon 
wiiom  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  and  abode  according 
to  the  prophecy  (Is  IP-  ^),  and  wliowas  thus  equipped 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  will.  We  may 
compare  witii  tiiis  what  we  learn  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Baptist  knew 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  The  appointed  sign 
was  the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Spirit  in  tlie 
form  of  a  dove.  '  Upon  Avliom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same 
is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  ( Jn  P"). 
That  was  the  anointing  which  constituted  Him 
the  Christ,  and  by  which  He  was  publicly  set 
apart  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
Father's  purpose  of  redemption.  This  truth  was 
not  fully  learned,  and  therefore  the  name  in  wliich 
the  truth  was  enshrined  could  not  be  used,  with  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  meaning,  even  by  the 
most  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus,  until  after  the 
Kesurrection,  when  they  knew  that  tlie  doing  of 
the  Father's  will,  for  which  He  had  been  anointed 
with  the  Spirit,  involved  the  sufterings,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Christ  (Lk  24''®),  after  which,  and 
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as  a  result  of  which,  Cliiist  shouUl  inii^art  to  His 
followers  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  com- 
nmnicate  to  them  all  the  benefits  of  His  redemptive 
work.     See  also  art.  Mks.sIxVH. 

i.  Son  of  David ;  King  of  Israel ;  King  of  the 
Jews. — These  titles,  closely  connected  witli  that  of 
'  Christ,'  and,  like  it,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  inadecjuate  conceptions  of  Mes- 
sianic pro2)liecy,  Avere  little  favoured  by  our  Lord. 
They  had,  however,  their  own  signiiicance  for  the 
Evangelists  in  respect  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
fulhluient  of  prophecy.  Thus  St.  Matthew  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel  calls  Jesus  'son  of  David,' 
and  prefaces  his  narrative  with  a  genealogical 
table  in  which  he  notes  Christ's  place  in  history  as 
a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David  (]\lt  l'"-), 
while  in  cli.  2  he  calls  attention  to  the  general 
c.\i)ectation  2)revalent  among  the  nations  that  the 
^Messiah  shouhl  appear  as  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Judah  {Mt2-').  St.  Luke  also  traces  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus,  and  calls  attention  to  His  descent  from 
David,  in  connexion  with  which  he  explains  how 
it  happened  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  though 
the  home  of  Mary  and  Joseph  was  in  Nazareth  in 
Galilee  (Lk  2'«-  3--38).  The  Evangelist  further 
emphasizes  the  point  of  oiir  Lord's  Davidic  descent 
by  recording  the  words  of  Gabriel  at  the  Annun- 
ciation :  '  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David'  (Lk  P-).  The  aim  of 
these  Evangelists  in  noting  these  [loints  is  to  show 
that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  OT  prophecy,  and,  in 
particular,  the  promise  that  the  Christ  should 
come  of  the  house  of  David,  lind  their  fulfilment. 
The  connexion  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the 
New  having  been  thus  established,  and  Jesus 
proved  to  be  the  subject  of  OT  prophecies  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  the  title  '  Son  of  David '  ceases 
to  be  used  or  referred  to  until  the  Gospel  narrative 
reaches  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Then  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  addressed  as  'Son 
of  David  '  by  the  two  blind  men  (^It  9-"),  by  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt  15'--),  by  the  blind  men 
at  Jericho  (Mt  203"  ||  ^i^  iq-*'-  •'«  ||  Lk  IS^^.  ss) .  and 
that  He  was  saluted  as  such  by  the  multitude  at 
His  triumjihal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  2P  || 
Mk  IP").  That  the  popular  belief  made  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  Messiah  an  essential  element,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  exclamation  of  the  multitude  on  the 
occasion  on  which  He  healed  one  '  possessed  with 
a  devil,  blind  and  dumb,'  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David?'  (Mt  12-^);  bj^  the  objection  raised  at 
another  time  by  those  who  maintained  that  Christ 
should  come  not  from  Galilee,  but  '  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where 
David  was '  ( Jn  7'*-) ;  and  by  the  answer  of  the 
Pharisees  to  our  Lord's  question,  '  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ? '  (Mt  22^^  cf.  Mk  12=^  ||  Lk  20«). 

Closely  connected  with  the  title  '  Son  of  David  ' 
are  those  of  '  King  of  Israel '  and  '  King  of  the 
Jews.'  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  '  King  of  the 
Jews '  by  the  Magi  (Mt  2-,  cf.  Lk  P^-  33)^  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  His  being  addressed  as 
'  King  of  Israel  '  is  the  confession  of  Nathanael, 
'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel '  (Jn  P'-').  All  other  instances  of  the  use  of 
these  titles  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the  lasc 
week  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  was  hailed  as 
'  King  of  Israel '  (Jn  12'3,  cf.  Lk  193^^)  at  His 
triumphal  entry,  when  He  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  acceding  to  the  pojiular  desire,  and  when 
He  so  far  countenanced  it  by  literally  and  in  the 
most  public  manner  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (9'-'),  riding  into  Jerusalem  \i2>on  a  young 
ass,  the  use  of  which  He  had  claimed  on  the  grountl 
tha,t  '  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him '  (Mt  2P  ||  Mk  IP 
II  Lk  193').  The  title  appears  after  this  in  direct 
connexion  with  the  sufi'erings  and  death  of  Jesiis, 
wliose  claim  to  be  '  Christ,  a  King,'  was  the  pre- 


text used  by  the  chief  priests  for  delivering  Him 
over  to  Pilate  (Lk  23-).  Pilate,  hearing  this  charge 
brought  against  his  prisoner,  asked  Jesus,  '  Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?'  (Mk  15- ||  Lk  233). 
Jesus  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  explained  that 
the  Kingdom  which  He  claimed  was  spiritual,  not 
temporal  (Jn  1833-3").  After  this  the  titles  'King 
of  Israel'  and  'King  of  the  Jews'  are  'applied 
to  Jesus  by  Pilate,  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the 
Jews,  with  associations  of  mockery  and  abuse 
(Mt  27-"-  ■"■'  II  Mk  15'«;  3-  11  Lk  233^  ||  Jn  193- 1-"-  is) ;  and 
with  the  same  associations  the  title  '  King  of  the 
Jews  '  was  athxed  to  the  cross  (Mt  273^  II  Mk  IS-"^  || 
Lk  233'^  II  Jn  19^'').  The  explanation  already  sug- 
gested of  our  Lord's  avoidance  of  the  name  Christ 
has  special  force  here.  Misunderstood  as  those 
titles  were,  Jesus  systematically  discouraged  their 
use  as  being  calculated  to  create  a  false  impression 
of  His  actual  claims.  The  trial  before  Pilate  and 
Plerod  and  the  scene  at  the  Crucifixion  themselves 
illustrate  the  reason  for  Christ's  refusal  to  accept 
the  roj^al  honours  which  the  people  would  have 
pressed  upon  Him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  the  royalty  of  Jesus  and  His  crucifixion 
as  an  impostor  and  malefactor  involved  a  grotesi^ue 
contradiction.  The  cry  of  derision,  '  He  is  the 
King  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down  from  the  cross  ' 
(^Nlt  27'-  II  Mk  153"),  was  but  another  form  of  the 
popular  belief  that  a  suffering  Saviour  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  that  the  Christ  could  not  be 
subject  to  death  (Jn  123^).     See  also  art.  KING. 

5.  Son  of  God.  —  This  title,  as  it  was  known 
among  the  Jews,  had  in  it  a  very  considerable 
element  of  ambiguity.  We  can  understand  why 
this  was  so  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in 
OT  Scripture  the  expression  is  more  than  once 
used  of  others  besides  a  Divine  Being.  It  is  used 
of  angels  (Gn  &^-  *,  Job  1^  2^  38''),  of  kings,  and 
even  of  the  nation  of  Israel  (2  S  7^^,  Ps  82^,  Ex 
4--).  In  the  New  Test.,  again,  it  is  applied  to 
Adam  (Lk  33*),  where  the  reference  is  to  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  by  his  creation  he  stands  to 
God  ;  and  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  expression  '  sons 
of  God '  with  reference  to  believers,  where  He  says 
that  in  heaven  '  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels  ; 
and  are  the  'children  (Gr.  wot,  "sons")  of  God' 
(Lk  '203«). 

The  use  of  the  name  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  is 
traceable  to  OT  prophecies  like  that  of  Ps  2'  '  T  hou 
art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Thus 
'  Son  of  God '  came  to  be  synonymous  with  '  Christ.' 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  so  used  even  by  Peter  in 
his  confession  at  Ca-sarea  Philipi)i  (Mt  16^",  cf.  Mk 
8-8  'Thou  art  the  Christ,'  and  Lk  9-"  'the  Christ 
of  God,'  with  Jn  G*^"  'the  Holy  One  of  God,'  6  ayios 
Tou  deov),  and  it  was  certainly  understood  in  that 
sense,  i.e.  as  strictly  ]\Iessianic,  by  the  Jews  gener- 
ally in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  To  them  the  Messiah 
as  such  was  Son  of  God.  Thus  in  Nathanael's 
confession  the  latter  name  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  the  jNIessianic  title  '  King  of  Israel ' ;  and 
John  the  Baptist,  after  relating  the  incident  by 
which  the  Sjjirit  of  God  showed  him  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  concludes  with  the  words,  '  I  saw 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God'  (Jn 
P'*,  cf.  v.3-*).  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Sj'noptic  Gospels.  We  find  it  in  the  Annuncia- 
tion :  '  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  Ijorn  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God '  (Lk  l^^).  In 
the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  we  learn  that  on  both  occasions 
Jesus  was  hailed  as  God's  Son  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  (Mt  3"  ll  Mk  l"  ||  Lk  3-^3,  cf.  ISIt  17^  II  Mk 
9"  II  Lk  935).  Again,  the  Synoptists  give  vai'ious 
instances  in  which  Jesus  was  called  '  Son  of  God  ' 
by  others,  as  by  Satan  (Mt  43-  c  ||  Lk  43- »),  by  the 
demons  whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were 
possessed  (Mk  3^\  Lk  4'*^),  and  by  the  occupants  of 
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Peter's  boat  after  the  second  stilling  of  the  storm 
on  the  lake  (Mt  14:"'-').  Again,  as  already  noted, 
Peter  confessed  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.'  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  at  the  cross  by  the  centurion  and  others 
(Mt  275*),  '  Truly  this  was  the  (a)  son  of  God.'  Of 
its  use  by  Jesus  Himself  the  Synoptists  record 
no  direct  instance,  though  they  record  allusions  in 
His  parabolic  teaching  which  clearly  point  to  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  the  King  (Mt  22-"-)  or  of  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  (Mt  2I=*7-39  y  Mk  126-8  y  lj-  20^3-15)^ 
and  take  note  of  His  acceptance  of  the  title  as  in- 
volved in  His  answer  to  the  direct  questions  of  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  (Mk  U^i)  ;  '  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  (Mt  2663,  cf_  lj.  2267-  vo)_  Further,  in 
the  baptismal  formula  Jesus  instructs  the  disciples 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Mt  28i«). 

In  addition  to  the  instances  already  cited  in 
which  He  was  called  '  Son  of  God  '  by  others,  there 
are  those  in  which  Jesus  was  challenged  to  pi'ove 
Himself  Son  of  God  by  coming  down  from  the 
cross,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  title  is  used  in 
its  purely  Messianic  sense  as  that  was  currently 
understood  among  the  Jews  (Mt  27**). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable prominence  is  given  to  our  Lord's  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  Jesus  clearly  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  Divine  Sonship  there 
spoken  of  means  very  much  more  than  was  in- 
volved in  the  popular  Messianic  use  of  the  name. 
But  even  in  that  Gospel  the  actual  use  of  the  title 
is  conlined  to  a  very  few  passages.  Jesus  applies 
it  to  Himself  in  the  narrative  of  the  man  who  was 
born  blind  (O^^^^^)  ;  again  (10^^)  where  He  says,  'I 
said,  I  am  tiie  Son  of  God';  justifying  His  claim  to 
the  title  in  that  passage  in  which  He  says  '  The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,'  etc.  (Jn  5"") ;  in  His  re- 
marks on  the  illness  of  Lazarus  :  '  This  sickness 
is  .  .  .  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
may  be  gloriiied  thereby'  (11^) ;  and  in  the  Inter- 
cessory Prayer  (17').  Elsewhere  He  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Son  of  God  by  Nathanael  (l'*")  and 
by  Martha  (11"^).  Among  the  charges  brought 
against  Him  by  His  enemies  this  is  specially 
emphasized,  that  '  He  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God'  (19^). 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  such  instances  as  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  use  of  the  name  '  Son  of  God '  is, 
that,  as  it  liad  come  to  be  employed  by  the  Jews, 
it  was  at  best  a  vague  and  indefinite  term.  It  did 
not  neces.sarily  involve  the  conception  of  essential 
Deity,  eternal  participation  in  the  attributes  of 
Godhead.  The  object  of  the  Gospels  was  to  show 
how  Jesus  appeared  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
and  that  salvation  could  come  only  through  One 
who  was  Himself  equal  with  God  assuming  the 
nature  of  humanity,  dwelling  among  men,  and 
suft'ering  in  their  place.  Such  a  revelation  so  far 
transcended  the  current  expectations  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nature  and  work  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
that  the  full  realization  of  the  significance  of 
Christ's  mission  could  not  be  attained  until  His 
work  was  completely  accomplished  and  Jesus  was 
revealed  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power.  This  view 
of  the  history  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  is  well 
illustrated  by  Wendt  ( The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p. 
133)  :  '  According  to  the  Jewish  idea,  the  Messianic 
King  was  also  Son  of  God  ;  according  to  Jesus'  idea, 
the  Son  of  God  as  such  was  the  Messianic  King.' 
Here  as  elsewhere  Jesus  sought  to  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  current  conception  of  the  Messianic 
hope,  and  to  show  that  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
and  the  world  was  none  else  than  the  Son  of  God, 
by  nature  and  essence  equal  with  God,  and  not 


in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  that  name  had 
hitherto  been  understood.  Such  a  revelation  could 
be  made  only  gradually,  hence  the  sparing  use  by 
Christ  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God.' 

The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus.  That  indications  of  it  are  found  in  the 
Synoptists  themselves  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  cases  already  cited,  the  testimony  of  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  our  Lord's  argument  from  Ps  110^ 
that  Christ  must  be  more  tlian  Son  of  David  since 
David  himself  calls  Him  Lord,  but  from  such  an 
utterance  as  this  of  our  Lord  Himself  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  :  '  All  things  are  de- 
livered unto  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him'  (Mt  11-'  li  Lk 
lO-^-).  But  our  Lord's  claim  to  be  Son  of  God  ^ar' 
e^oxrjf  is  one  of  the  central  features  of  the  Johan- 
nine  discourses  no  less  than  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
John  himself.  St.  John  identihes  Christ  with  the 
Eternal  Logos,  and  calls  Him  '  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father '  ( Jn  I''*) ;  and  Jesus  ajijilies  to  Him- 
self the  same  exjiression  (3^^.  is)  j^  terms  Avhich 
distinctly  assert  His  essential  Sonship  and  His 
pre-existence,  and  declares  that  the  unbelieving 
are  '  condemned  already '  because  they  have  '  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God '  (3'8)_  Jesus  associates  His  work  with  that 
of  the  Father  (5''^),  and  that  in  such  a  waj'  as  at 
once  to  expose  Himself  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
So  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  '  He  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God'  (5"*),  their  interpretation  of  His  words  being 
justified  by  His  language  on  other  occasions,  as 
when  He  said,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am '  (8^"), 
an  expression  at  once  suggestive  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  itself.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jews  put  such 
a  construction  upon  His  words,  Jesus  enlarged 
upon  the  theme,  and  claimed  for  Himself  power 
and  authority  to  give  life  to  the  dead  and  to 
execute  judgment  (S'^--*").  In  the  same  connexion 
He  declares  it  to  be  the  Father's  will  '  that  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father '  (5-^)  ;  and  in  other  places  asserts  His 
essential  oneness  with  the  Father  (10^"),  and  claims 
to  have  shared  His  glory  '  before  the  world  was ' 
(17^).  He  claims,  moreover,  to  have  received  from 
the  Father  'power  over  all  flesh,'  to  'give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  '  the  Fatlier  has  '  given  him '  (17'-) ; 
while  in  more  than  one  passage  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  He  came  from  God  and  should 
return  to  Him  (13=*  G^*- «•  «2  728.33.36  gu.  le.  is.  26.  42 
IQ28.  30J  Again,  while  He  teaches  His  disciples  to 
regard  God  as  their  F'ather  (so  20",  wiiere  He  says 
'  My  Father  and  your  Father '),  and  to  pray  to  Him 
as  such  (as  He  does  also  in  tiie  Synoptic  Gospels), 
'  He  never  places  His  filial  relationsliip  on  a  level 
with  theirs'  (Weiss).  On  the  contrary,  He  s))eaks 
at  times  of  tlie  Fatherhood  of  God  with  exclusive 
reference  to  Himself,  as,  e.g.,  Avhere  He  says  (6^")^ 
'  Not  that  any  man  Iiath  seen  the  Father,  save 
he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,'  a 
passage  which,  as  Holtzmann  points  out,  '  sliows 
clearly  that  there  the  historical  appearance  of  tiie 
Son  is  connected  with  the  supra-historical  being  of 
the  pre-exist ent  Logos.' 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  wliile  the  title 
'  Son  of  God,'  which  had  come  to  be  associated  with 
essentially  theocratic  ideas,  as  of  the  election  of 
Israel  by  the  adoption  of  grace  as  sons  of  God,  and 
of  the  Messiah  as  King  of  Israel,  and  was  there- 
fore open  to  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion,  was  seldom  used  by  Jesus  or   His  disciples     j 
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as  a  title  of  our  Lord  ;  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Gospels,  and  especially  of  the  Fourth,  distinctly 
shows  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  essentially  and 
eternally  One  with  God  the  Father  (cf.  St.  John's 
summary  of  the  aim  of  his  Gospel  in  20*^  '  These 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name  ').  See  also  sep. 
article. 

6.  The  Word  or  The  Logos.  This  name  is 
peculiar  to  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  and  there  it  occurs 
only  in  the  Prologue  (Jn  V-  ^•*).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  as  to  the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  Apostle  derived  his  conception  of  Christ  as 
the  Logos — a  controversy  the  more  natural  that  the 
term  '  the  Word  '  as  used  by  St.  John  represents  the 
meeting  point  of  Hebrew  theology,  Hellenic  philo- 
sojthy,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  that 
controversy  little  reference  need  here  be  made. 
See  art.  LOGOS. 

The  Logos  doctrine  of  St.  John  may  be  sum- 
marized thus.  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  a  complete  unity.  Creation, 
Providence,  and  Redemption  are  parts  of  the  same 
grand  purpose,  whose  object  is  the  highest  well- 
being  of  God's  creatures,  and  especially  of  man, 
the  head  and  crown  of  the  creation.  In  each  we 
have  God  revealing  Himself,  and  that  through  a 
Mediator.  This  Mediator,  more  or  less  darkly 
imagined  by  mankind  from  the  beginning  until 
these  last  times,  and  more  or  less  clearly  revealed 
to  God's  chosen  people  in  the  days  of  the  fathers 
as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  or  the  Angel  of  the 
Presence,  is  the  same  in  whom  He  has  now  mani- 
fested Himself,  the  Christ  by  whom  God  has  noAV 
spoken  to  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  given, 
and  Avho  had  long  been  expecting  their  Messiah, 
and  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  as  many  as  will  receive 
Him.  Thus  is  the  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
the  very  Word  of  God,  the  last,  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  is  St.  John's  appeal 
to  the  nations,  and  speaks  thus  :  '  In  Christ  Jesus, 
whom  we  knew,  who  as  a  man  among  men  com- 
panied  with  us,  God  has  spoken,  has  manifested 
Himself  to  us  who  beheld  His  glory,  and  to  all  that 
have  welcomed  that  Word  of  the  Father.  In 
Christ  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.'  This  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  the 
same  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  neces- 
sarily involves  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Deity 
and  eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ.  But  the  point 
which  St.  John  specially  brings  out  by  his  use  of 
the  term  is  that  in  Christ  God  perfectly  reveals 
Himself  to  man,  and  gives  to  all  that  receive 
Christ  that  adoption  by  which  they  may  become 
'  children  of  God '  {reKva  deov,  not  vioi,  Jn  V- ;  cf .  1  Jn 
3').  Having  in  the  Prologue  established  this  point, 
St.  John  makes  no  further  use  of  the  term  Logos 
in  his  Gospel,  where  '  Son '  or  '  Son  of  God  '  takes 
its  place. 

7.  Son  of  Man.— This  title  seems  to  have  been 
most  favoured  by  our  Lord,  and  occurs  with  great 
frequency,  especially  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Two 
typical  instances  may  be  given  of  our  Lord's 
preference  for  this  name.  One  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  where  the  title  least  frequently 
occurs  —  that  of  Christ's  answer  to  Nathanael, 
who  had  just  acknowle<^lged  Him  as  Son  of  God. 
Jesus,  accepting  Nathanael's  confession,  replied 
thus  :  '  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under 
the  fig-tree,  believest  thou?  thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 


and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man '  ( Jn  1^"-  ^^). 
The  other  is  His  reply  to  the  adjuration  of  the 
high  priest,  who  asked  Him  whether  He  Avas  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  again,  immediately 
after  acknowledging  that  such  was  His  claim.  He 
spoke  of  Himself  as  Son  of  Man,  and  that  in  con- 
nexion with  a  prophecy  of  His  appearing  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (Mt  26««- e-*  1|  Mk  U^i- «-i  ||  Lk  22«'-™).  For 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  title  'Son  of  Man,' 
see  separate  article. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  Jesus  used  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  the 
answer  is  suggested  by  the  connexion  in  which  at 
various  times  He  so  described  Himself.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  this  way  :  God  manifesting  Him- 
self to  man  in  a  form  which  man  as  man  can 
understand.  Comjjaring  the  passages  in  which 
the  title  is  used  by  Christ,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  that  He  uses  it  in  connexion  both  with 
His  humiliation  and  with  His  exaltation.  W^e  hnd 
it  associated  with  thoughts  of  the  privations  and 
sutt'erings  of  Jesus, — as  where  He  says :  '  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  ; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head' 
(Mt  8-"  II  Lk  9^^).  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  connexion 
with  His  sufferings  and  death,  as  where  He  tells 
His  disciples  that  as  John  was  slain  by  Herod,  so 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  17"'^  II  Mk 
9'-).  Again,  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  '  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men  '  (Lk  9"  ||  Mt  17",  cf. 
Mt  2018  II  Mk  10S3 II  Lk  W^-^,  Mt  26^^  |1  Mk  14-"), 
' and  suffer  many  things'  (Mk  S^i  ||  Lk  9").  Thus 
also  Jesus  states  this  as  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  He  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many '  (Mt  20-^8 1|  Mk  lO'*^).  Agrain,  the  title  is  used 
where  the  thought  exjaressed  is  that  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  Jesus  with  human  joys  as  with  human 
sorrows,  in  the  contrast  drawn  bet\veen  the  asceti- 
cism of  John  and  the  sociable  disposition  of  our 
Lord  (Mt  Ili8-i»||Lk  T-^s-si).  ^yhUe  the  same 
thought  appears  in  another  form,  where  Jesus, 
justifying  His  acceptance  of  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchajus,  says  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  191").  In 
other  passages  the  use  of  the  name  suggests  the 
coexistence  of  Messianic  authority  with  the  lowli- 
ness of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  in  the  narrative 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  in  connexion  with 
which  Jesus  says  that  '  the  Son  of  Man  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins'  (Mt  9"  ||  Mk  2i»  1|  Lk  5-*) ; 
and  St.  Matthew  notes  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  multitude,  as  that  '  they  marvelled,  and 
glorified  God  which  had  given  such  power  unto 
vien.'  To  this  class  of  passages  may  be  referred 
also  our  Lord's  saying  concerning  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  Man  and  that  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  1232).  The  Son  of  Man,  in  His  humilia- 
tion, veiling  His  Divine  nature,  appearing  to  men 
like  one  of  themselves,  may  not  be  recognized  for 
what  He  is.  Blasphemy  against  Him,  therefore, 
as  resulting  only  from  ignorance  and  unbelief, 
admits  of  forgiveness  ;  whereas  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  of  God,  a  presumptuous  otience  against 
the  Deity,  cannot  be  forgiven.  Again,  the  title  is 
used  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  His  representative 
character,  where  He  asserts  His  right  as  Son  of 
Man  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  12«  ||  Mk 
227. 28)_  '  Jesus  regarded  the  institution  from  a 
philanthropic  point  of  view,  and  He  claimed  lord- 
ship over  it  for  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  ground  of 
His  sympathy  with  mankind,  which  He  deemed  a 
far  more  reliable  interpreter  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  guide  in  observance,  than  the  merciless 
rigour  of  the  Rabbis'  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p. 
174).  A  connecting  link  between  these  uses  of  the 
title  and  those  which   specially  refer  to  Christ's 
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Exaltation  is  found  in  those  passages  in  which 
Jesus  so  calls  Himself  with  reference  to  His 
mission  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So  in 
the  parable  of  the  Tares.  '  He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  tiie  8on  of  Man'  (Mt  13»^).  'The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels'  (v.'^i). 
Here  Jesus  identities  the  Founder  of  tiie  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  with  the  Judge  of  the  world, 
using  the  same  title  in  both  connexions.  He 
wlio  as  Son  of  Man  seeks  with  all  patience  and 
forbearance  to  establish  His  Kingdom  by  manifes- 
tation of  the  grace  of  God,  is  He  who  must  judge 
mankinil  according  as  they  have  accepted  or  re- 
jected His  message  of  salvation. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  use  of  the 
name  Son  of  Man  is  that  which  is  directly  and 
specially  connected  with  the  thought  of  Jesus  in 
His  Exaltation.  We  see  this  in  all  His  predictions 
of  His  Second  Coming.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  His  appearing, 
He  says  :  '  At  an  hour  when  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh'  (Mt  24-'-'  ||  Lk  12^»).  The  Son  of 
Man  is  to  appear  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning 
(Mt  2427  li  Lk  172^),  and  the  circumstances  of  His 
appearing  are  compared  to  those  of  the  world  in 
the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (Mt  24^^  j|  Lk  IT'-'^-^-). 
He  is  to  come  after  the  great  tribulation  (Mt  24^" 
II  Mk  13"^  II  Lk  2I-").  His  advent  is  to  be  announced 
by  '  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  in  the 
heavens '  (Mt  24^").  He  is  to  sit  as  a  King  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory  (Mt  25*^),  when  His  Apostles 
shall  be  associated  with  Him,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Mt  19-8,  cf.  Lk  22'-^3-  ^). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  name  '  Son  of  Man '  is 
used  in  connexion  with  the  pre-existence  of  Christ: 
'  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven '  (3^^,  cf.  6®^).  As  Son  of  Man 
He  is  Mediator  between  Heaven  and  Earth  (Jn  P^). 
Judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man  as  such 
(Jn  5-').  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  associations 
of  this  title  with  the  coming  judgment  (cf.  besides 
the  passages  just  noted,  Mt  26^^  ll  Mk  146-  y  li^-  2269). 
Again,  Jesus  concludes  one  of  His  discourses  on 
'  The  Last  Things '  with  an  emphatic  warning  to 
His  own  disciples  to  watch  and  pray  that  they 
'  may  be  accounted  worthy  ...  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  Man'  (Lk  2p6).  The  meaning  of  all  this  is 
plain.  The  Son  of  Man  as  such  is  the  Judge  of 
man.  Man  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  '  tried  by  his 
peers.'  The  Son  of  Man,  as  bearing  the  nature  of 
man,  capable  of  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  iiim,  is  to  appear  at  last  as  the  Judge  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  clear  that  the  meaning  of  the  title  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  of  those  conceptions  which  have 
been  suggested  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
still  less  to  the  thought  of  the  humanity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
rather  used,  as  Wendt  puts  it,  very  much  '  to  raise 
problems  and  to  incite,'  among  Christ's  hearers, 
'reflexion  and  the  use  of  their  own  judgment.' 
'  It  contained,  in  mice,  through  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  OT  Scripture,'  '  a  solution  of  the 
paradox  of  the  coexistence '  in  Jesus  '  of  lowly 
liumanity  with  lofty  Messianic  dignity'  (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  148). 

8.  To  these  characteristic  titles  of  our  Lord  may 
be  added  those  of  Lord,  Master  {Kvpio^,  i-n-LCTrdTri'^, 
8L8d(rKa\os),  Rabbi,  which  are  variously  used.  The 
title  '  Lord '  appears  most  frequently  as  the  equi- 
valent of  'Master'  (eVio-rdrT;?),  'Teacher'  (StSdo-- 
KaXos)  simply.  So  Martha  addressed  Jesus  as 
'Lord'  {Kvpie)  when  complaining  of  Mary's  con- 
duct in  the  household  of  Bethany  (Lk  10^»).  The 
same  word  is  used  by  the  disciples  in  peril  on  tlie 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt  8^'^),  in  which  case  the  parallels 
'Teacher'  in  St.    Mark's  account  (didda-KaXf)   and 


'Master'  {etriardTa)  in  St.  Luke's,  illustrate  the 
sense  in  which  it  occurs  (Mk  4**,  cf.  Lk  8-^).  So 
again,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration, 
where  Peter  says,  '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,*  the  word  Kvpu  in  St.  Matthew  correspomls 
to  'Master'  (e-mardTa)  in  St.  Luke  and  'Rabbi' 
('Pa/3/3£t)  in  St.  Mark.  Peter  addressed  Jesus  as 
'  Lord'  {Kvpie)  when  he  remonstrated  with  Him  at 
Ciesarea  Philii>pi  (Mt  16^-) ;  and  the  same  title  is 
used  by  the  disciples  when  they  ask  Jesus  to  teach 
tliem  to  pray  '  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples ' 
(Lk  IV) ;  again,  when  they  say  of  Lazarus,  'Lord, 
if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well'  (Jn  11'^),  and  by 
iSIartha  and  Mary  in  the  same  narrative  (Jn  IP- 
21. 1'T) .  a^j^j  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  title  '  Lord '  in 
connexion  with  that  of  'Teacher'  (Jn  13'^):  'Ye 
call  me  Master  (teacher)  and  Lord.' 

The  title  '  Lord '  {Kvpios)  is  also  applied  to  Christ, 
especially  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  alternative  for  Jesus 
or  Christ,  apparently  by  anticipation,  spe<aking  of 
Jesus  in  the  manner  which  became  current  after 
the  Crucifixion.  Thus  we  read  that  '  tlie  Lord 
said'  to  the  widow  of  Nain  :  'Weep  not'  (Lk  7'^) ; 
that  '  the  Lord  said,  Wlio  then  is  that  faithful  and 
wise  steward?'  etc.  (12^-);  'the  Lord  said.  Hear 
Avhat  the  unjust  judge  saith'  (IS");  and  again,  that 
'the  Lord  appointed'  the  seventy  discijiles  (10^). 
Again,  in  St.  John  we  read,  'When  therefore  the 
Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard,'  etc.  (Jn 
4');  that  'tiie  Lord  gave  thanks'  (6-^);  and  that 
Mary  of  Bethany  was  she  '  who  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment'  (11-).  Occasionally  also  the  title 
'  Lord '  {Kvpios)  is  applied  to  Christ  where  text  and 
context  plainly  demand  that  it  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  where 
Elisabeth  calls  Mary  '  the  mother  of  my  Lord  '  (Lk 
V^)  ;  where  the  angel  says,  '  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord  '  (Lk  2'^) ;  where  Thomas  addresses 
Christ,  '  my  Lord,  and  my  God  '  (Jn  20-*) ;  and  by 
Jesus  speaking  of  Himself  in  connexion  with  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  7^'- ^2,  cf.  25"  etc.).  See  also 
separate  articles. 

9.  The  various  figurative  or  parabolic  names  of 
Christ  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark,  as  their 
use  by  Christ  in  the  passages  where  they  occur 
sufliciently  exidains  their  meaning.  Such  is  that 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  lO^-  "  etc.,  cf.  Lk  IS^"), 
where  He  shows  how,  like  the  Shepherd  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  He  tends  and  protects  the  sheep 
entrusted  to  His  care,  and  how  He  must  lay  down 
His  life  for  them  ;  and  again,  that  of  the  Door  of 
the  Sheep,  an  expression  which  means  simply  that 
acceptance  of  Christ  by  faith  is  the  first  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  ( Jn  10^- ",  cf. 
146).  Again,  impressing  upon  His  hearers  the  de- 
pendence of  His  disciples  upon  Himself  as  the 
source  of  their  spiritual  life.  He  described  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  G^'"^).  The  same  truth  is 
taught  in  the  parable  in  which  He  calls  Himself 
the  True  Yine,  with  the  added  thought  of  fruit- 
bearing  as  the  legitimate  test  of  life  in  all  that 
are  joined  to  Him  by  faith  (Jn  15).  Again,  in 
justification  of  His  work  among  the  outcasts  of 
society.  He  compares  Himself  to  the  Physician,  of 
wliose  aid  only  the  sick  stand  in  need  (INIt  9''^  ||  Mk 
2'^  II  Lk  5^^).  Speaking  of  the  conflict  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  heart  of  man  when  first  he  looks  to 
Christ  for  help,  our  Lord  uses  the  similitude  of  a 
strong  man  armed,  successfully  defending  his 
house  against  all  assailants  until  there  comes  one 
stronger  than  he  who  overpowers  and  binds  him, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  Christ  is 
tiiat  Stronger  One,  who  breaks  the  power  of  the 
strong  man— Satan  (Lk  11-',  Mt  1229  |,  ^i]^  327), 
Lastly,  Christ's  mission  to  save  sinners  by  His 
vicarious  sutterings  and  death  is  shadowed  forth  by 
tlie  words  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  l-^),  '  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  [see  Sheep,  §  4]  which  taketh 
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away  the  sin  of  the  world.'     See  also  artt.  Offices 
OF  Christ  and  Prince. 

Literature. — Cruden's  Concordance  (sixth  ed.  unabridged), 
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/xovoyivr,;,  vU;  ;  Thayer,  LeX.  NT.  S.VO.  xyio;,  'Eu,u.<x.vouy,\,  'Iy.o-ov;, 
X/j/o-TOs,  K-^piK,  Aoyo?,  jLuivoyivr,; ,  ulis  ;  Comm.  of  Mej'er,  Alford, 
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NAPHTALI  (Ne(/)^a\et».— 1.  Description.— With 

the  Captivities  all  practical  use  of  the  tribal 
divisions  came  to  an  end,  and,  but  for  such  a  refer- 
ence as  that  given  in  Mt  4^^  to  the  OT  prophecy  of 
Is  9\  the  lands  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  could 
scarcely  appear  as  geographical  names  in  the  NT. 
The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  we  can  know  at 
best  only  approximately.  Many  of  the  towns 
named  in  Joshua's  description  of  the  tribal  terri- 
tories are  unknown  to  us,  and,  besides,  the  tribes 
are  not  likely  ever  to  have  had  the  unbroken 
compactness  the  maps  A\'ould  lead  us  to  believe. 
Villages  among  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  have  to 
this  day  their  arable  lands  near  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  similarly  in  Zebulun  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  cultivate  portions  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Tims  the  tribes  might  in  many 
cases  possess  detached  portions,  and  difticulties 
connected  with  their  extent  and  boundaries  may 
sometimes  be  explained  from  this  fact.  This  un- 
certainty as  regards  the  boundaries  of  these  tribes 
is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  as  the 
indefinite  statement  in  Mt  4^^  cannot  be  used  in  any 
argument  regarding  the  site  of  Capernaum  ;  nor  can 
we  fix  the  boundaries  from  any  supposed  relation- 
ship to  that  city,  as  Reland  has  sought  to  do  (Pal. 
p.  161).  The  lands  of  Naphtali  then,  generally 
speaking,  occupied  the  N.E.  portion  of  Galilee, 
together  with  the  west  and  south  of  the  Lake. 
Josephus  {A7}t.  V.  i.  22)  defines  its  northern  bound- 
ary as  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Fountains  of  Jordan. 
The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  '  Naphtali  rejoiced  in  his 
portion,  having  seas  and  fish.'  They  assign  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  portion  of  Naphtali,  and  give 
him  also  '  a  full  measure '  to  the  south  of  the  Lake 
(Bab.  Brrbn  Kama,  8lb  ;  Sifri  on  Dt  33-^).  In  Naph- 
tali were  represented  the  three  divisions  of  Galilee 
— of  varying  elevation  (Mislm.  Shebiith  ix.  2) ;  (1) 
Upper  Galilee,  from  Kefr  Hananyah  (Kefr  Anan) 
northwards,  which  is  described  as  the  portion 
'  where  the  sycamores  do  not  grow ' ;  (2)  Lower 
Galilee,  extending  downAvards  till  we  reach  (3)  the 
third  division,  which  is  designated  nn3D  Dinn  or 
pi2VT^ — '  the  depression  of  Tiberias  '  or  'the  valley.' 
For  description  of  the  last  of  these  districts,  see 
artt.  Sea  of  GALiLEE,?and  Gennesaret  (Land  of). 
From  the  north  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (-682-5  ft.)  the  land  rises 
through  a  series  of  steep  ascents  and  small  plateaux 
to  Safed  (  +  2750  ft.)  and  Jebel  Jermuk  (4000  ft.), 
the  highest  peak  in  Western  Palestine.  To  the 
north  of  these  points,  and  until  the  valley  of  the 
Litani  is  reached,  we  have  an  undulating  table- 
land, with  vast  stretches  that  are  arable  and  every- 
where tilled,  with  swelling  hills  in  view  all  round, 
covered  with  jsrickly  shrubs  and  trees  and  forests 
of  small  oak.  This  district  is  broken  into  by  two 
deep  valleys,  somewhat  like  but  narrower  than 
Wady  IJamam.  From  the  N.W.  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  the  Wady  Leimon,  otherwise  called 
Wady  Amud,  and  in  ancient  times  pno  nSi'O,  the 
'  ascent  of  Meiron,'  extends  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  that  name.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge, 
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for  the  most  part  enclosed  by  steep  rocky  walls 
and  natural  pillars.  It  is  now  impassable,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  was  acce.ssible  to  passengers  in 
single  file  (Erubhin,  226;  Evsh-hash.,  \<oa).  About 
half-way  up  this  ravine  a  smaller  wady  branches 
oft"  eastward,  to  beyond  the  great  rock  of  Akbara — 
a  clift"  as  grand  and  impressive  as  anything  met 
with  in  Wady  ^Janiam.  In  later  days  there  grew 
up  under  its  shadow  a  famous  Rabbinical  school, 
and  the  district  was  renowned  for  its  coverts  oi 
pheasants.  Farther  nortli,  Upper  Galilee  is  divided 
by  another  valley  (Wady  Fara),  almost  equally 
deep,  but  less  rocky.  It  extends  eastward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish,  and  opens  out  into 
the  plain  beside  Lake  yuleh  and  the  Jordan. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish  and  Taitabeh 
(said  to  be  the  Tishbe  of  1  K  17^)  we  meet  with 
three  extinct  craters  and  quantities  of  black  volcanic 
rock,  and  by  it  the  slopes  to  the  ^uleh  valley  and 
the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  also 
fringed.  Between  Kerazeh  and  Tell  ^Juni  great 
quantities  of  basaltic  boulders  cumber  the  ground, 
and  the  stones  of  Tiberias  again  are  black.  Volcanic 
forces  have  been  active  in  the  past.  They  have 
created  for  us  these  wild  gorges  and  gigantic  clitt's, 
and  their  continued  existence  is  proved  by  the  hot 
springs,  as  also  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  in 
ancient  (Ant.  XV.  v.  2  ;  Jo  ma  v.  2  ;  Sota  viii.  7) 
and  in  modern  times.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
teri'ible  known  is  that  Avhich  occurred  on  1st  Jan. 
1837.  Elsewhere  the  rocks  of  Naphtali  are  generally 
a  species  of  limestone,  known  in  Palestine  by  the 
name  of  ndri.  On  the  hills  above  the  Lake  there 
are  great  stretches  of  these  white  rocks,  hard  as 
flint,  bare,  desolate,  and  painful  to  the  eye,  especi- 
ally under  the  summer  sun.  But  though  the  surface 
is  hard  and  glossy,  we  have  only  to  get  below  it  to 
find  that  the  rock  is  really  soft.  It  may  be  cut  with 
a  saw  with  even  greater  facility  than  wood.  All 
sorts  of  trees — olives,  figs,  and  vines — can  sentl 
their  roots  through  it  and  draAv  nourishment 
thence,  while  the  hard  exposed  surface  is  there  to 
conserve  the  moisture  below.  With  little  trouble 
the.se  rocky  desolations  may  be  turned  into  vine- 
yards, olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  such  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries  (Bab.  Megilla,  Qa). 

Naphtali  will  thus  be  seen  to  have,  in  virtue  of 
its  lands  of  varying  altitude  and  deep  depression,  a 
greater  variety  of  climate,  scenery,  and  possible 
variety  of  production  than  any  other  tribe  of  Israel. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  could  be  applied  the 
words  of  promise  uttered  ere  the  Land  was  yet 
entered — '  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  ; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees 
and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olives  and  honey  ' 
(Dt  S'^-*).  Apart  from  the  barren  stretches  men- 
tioned, these  words  describe  most  naturally  the 
state  of  Naphtali  to-day.  Difterent  parts  are 
renowned  for  their  varied  products — Rameh  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives  and  its  oranges,  el-Jish  for 
its  vineyards,  the  noi'th  and  the  5uleh  valley  for 
their  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Elsewhere  we 
meet  with  the  lemon,  fig,  mulberry,  apricot,  and 
even  tobacco  and  tomatoes,  in  great  abundance. 
As  the  Targum  (on  Gn  49-')  has  it,  '  Naphtali's  lot 
was  cast  in  a  pleasant  land.'  From  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  brilliant 
with  floAvers — anemones  of  many  varied  tints,  cycla- 
mens, and  lilies,  while  all  its  water-courses  may  be 
traced  by  the  red  bloom  of  the  oleander.  The  hills 
are  greener  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  and  the 
grass  and  the  spring  flowers  continue  among  its 
uplands  long  after  the  rest  of  Palestine  is  burned 
l)lack  and  bare.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Naphtali  enjoys  first  and  most  of  all  the  much 
praised  '  dews  of  Hermon  that  descend  upon  the 
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mountains  of  Zion '  (Ps  133^).  When  the  N.E.  wind 
has  come  gently  blowing  over  the  great  mountain, 
we  have  seen  tlie  dew-clouds  rolling  down  in  great 
volumes  over  its  fields,  supplying  all  nature  with 
fresh  vigour  and  sensations  of  pleasantness.  Modern 
products,  such  as  oranges,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes, 
were  absent  in  our  Lord's  time,  as  was  also  another 
feature  that  attracts  the  eye  in  these  days,  viz. ,  the 
great  hedges  of  prickly  j^ear  or  cactus,  by  which 
many  of  the  villages  are  practically  fortified.  This 
plant  is  of  modern  importation,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  often  found  its  way  into  pictures  of 
Bible  scenes.  Compared  with  the  present  day,  the 
hills  of  Naphtali  were  much  more  wooded  in  NT 
times.  Just  after  such  another  period  of  unrest 
and  unsettlement  as  Galilee  had  passed  through 
before  the  Advent,  Arculphus,  a  pilgrim  (A.D.  670), 
found  that  the  hills  in  his  time  were  wooded  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  The  woods  of  Naphtali 
are  mentioned  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathra  v.  1). 

Of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  there  is  ample 
testimony.  We  are  told  that  Gush  ^alab  (Gis- 
chala  ;  el-Jish)  was  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its 
oil  {Erakhin  ix.  6  ;  3Ienakhoth,  856),  and  as  this 
■was  considered  to  be  a  border  town  adjoining  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  Rabbis  saw  here  a  fulfilment  of 
Gn  49-'*,  Dt  33"'*.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same 
place,  tells  us  that  its  people  were  generally  hus- 
bandmen, and  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  (BJ IV.  ii.  1).  The  quality 
of  the  wheat  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  is  well 
spoken  of  (Men.  85«).  It  is  el.sewhere  stated  that 
Naphtali  possessed  vines  and  fruitful  fields  (Bab. 
Meg.  6«),  and  we  meet  with  incidental  reference 
to  the  honey  of  Safed,  the  indigo  of  Magdala,  and 
the  raw  silk  of  Gush  ^alab.  And,  in  so  far  as 
productiveness  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  hills  of  Naphtali 
applies  with  tenfold  more  force  to  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake 
(Jos.  BJlll.  X.  8).  If  the  evidence  of  Josephus  and 
the  Talmuds  does  not  all  refer  to  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  at  least  it  shows  us  clearly  what 
the  district  was  becoming  during  that  period. 

2.  The  people. — Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  in 
the  year  B.C.  135  practically  Gentile  (1  Mac  5^), 
but  from  that  time  onward  they  became  gradually 
reoccupied  by  a  population  of  Jewish  blood,  and 
from  the  time  of  this  resettlement  its  people  were 
pre-eminently  patriotic  (Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2,  xv.  10). 
It  was  a  district  of  great  memories  and  inspiring 
scenes,  and  the  new  settlers  acted  up  to  them.  The 
kind  of  immigrants — those  who  sought  a  freedom 
unknown  at  the  court  of  Herod — would  guarantee 
their  quality,  and,  besides,  there  is  something  in 
the  free  air  of  the  mountains — especially  mountains 
that  have  a  past  heroic  history — that  goes  a  long 
way  to  make  heroes  and  warriors.  In  B.C.  4,  Judas 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revolt,  and  again  in  A.D.  6,  Judas  of 
Galilee  and  his  Zealots  (cf.  Lk  6^^),  declaring 
'There  is  no  king  but  God'  (Ant.  xvili.  i.  6). 
[With  this  saying  w^e  may  compare  that  in  the 
Jewish  Morning  Prayer,  ni^x  nVx  7iJ>a  >ih  px,  and  its 
repudiation  in  the  cry  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  (Jn 
19^^),  as  well  as  the  Galiltean  Arabic  proverb  met 
with  in  el-Jish  to-day,  '  Md  fish  sultan  gher  alla,^ 
'  There  is  no  king  but  God '].  The  milder  govern- 
ment of  Antipas,  and  his  presence,  as  a  '  half -Jew,' 
between  them  and  their  conquerors,  kept  the  Zealots 
at  peace  during  a  long  period  in  the  1st  cent. 
(A.D.  6 -A.D.  66),  and  allowed  the  population  to 
grow,  so  that  probably  all  the  villages  of  to-day 
represent  cities  of  that  time  (BJ  ill.  iii.  2).  The 
population  did  not  in  peaceful  days  sink  into  sloth 
and  indulgence.  They  were  essentially  sturdy  sons 
of  hardy  toil ;  and  where  commerce,  agriculture. 


and  fishing  did  not  afford  employment,  they  en- 
gaged in  trades,  as  in  dyeing  at  Magdala,  weaving 
at  Arbela,  and  pottery  manufacture  at  Kefr  Han- 
anyah.  Though  despised  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
Naphtali  was  itself  becoming  a  centre  of  learning, 
and,  even  before  the  Christian  era,  had  given  birth 
to  one  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  as  transmitters 
of  the  oral  law  or  traditions  of  the  elders  (Mt  15^) 
— Nitai  or  Mattai  of  Arbela — who  has  left  us  this 
saying,  which  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  people  : 
'  Remove  from  a  bad  neighbour,  have  no  partner- 
ship in  evil,  and  despair  not  of  reward'  (Pirkc 
Aboth  i.  7). 

3.  Christ's  sojourn. —  Our  Lord's  settlement  in 
the  lands  of  Naphtali  began  probably  about  Janu- 
ary of  the  year  A.D.  27  (Mt  4'^),  a  short  visit  of 
'not  many  days'  having  been  made  before  the 
previous  Passover  (Jn  2'-).  The  time  of  sojourn 
would  then  extend  till  Sept.  A.D.  28 — a  period  of 
about  20  months  ;  but  this  was  broken  in  upon  by 
circuits  in  Galilee  (Mk  1*^,  Lk  S^*,  Mt  Q^*,  Mk  6«), 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt  15-i),  to  Decapolis  (Mk  7^^), 
to  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^^),  and  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Passover  ( Jn  5').  In  virtue  of  Christ's 
being  asked  for  and  paying  tribute  in  Capernaum 
(Mt  17^),  we  may  conclude  that  He  was  recognized 
as  a  citizen  there  ;  and  the  light  thrown  on  this 
transaction  by  the  Talmud  enables  us  to  infer  that 
He  had  been  domiciled  in  Naphtali  one  year  before 
the  15th  Adar  preceding  the  request  for  payment 
(cf.  M.  ShekaUm  i.  3  ;  Baba  Bo.thra  i.  6  ;  Sanhedrin 
112a).  As  the  circuits  through  Galilee  took 
place  for  the  most  part  during  the  hot  season, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  mountains,  we  can 
see,  when  we  consider  the  smaller  Galilee  of  those 
days,  that  the  greater  part  of  one  year  at  least 
would  be  spent  among  the  people  of  Naphtali.  It 
was  from  among  them  that  the  Lord  chose  most  of 
His  friends  and  disciples.  It  was  in  Naphtali,  too, 
that  He  made  the  selection.  It  was  there  that  He 
did  most  of  His  mighty  works  (Mt  ll-**).  Its  towns 
were  the  best  known  in  Gospel  history — Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Magdala,  and  Tiberias — and 
it  was  over  three  of  these  that  He  uttered  the  sen- 
tence of  woe  because  they  believed  not  (Mt  \\"^'^*). 
It  was  in  Naphtali  that  most  of  His  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  was  given.  Its  flowers, 
its  fruits,  its  crops,  its  birds  and  beasts,  its  moun- 
tain torrents,  its  manners  and  customs,  were  all 
used  to  illumine  the  Gospel  message,  and  to  bring 
light  first  to  its  people,  and  then,  through  them, 
along  the  world's  highways  to  all  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness. In  this,  Matthew  (4^^),  and  with  him  the 
whole  Christian  world,  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
old  prophecy,  and,  apart  from  individual  opinions 
that  it  might  be  understood  of  the  glory  to  which 
Rabbinism  attained  here  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents. , 
the  older  Synagogue  teaching  is  so  far  at  one  with 
them  that  all  the  midrdshim  declare  that  the 
Messiah  ben  Joseph  should  appear  in  Galilee.  So 
also  writes  Sa'adi^-h  ha-Gaon  in  his  work  on  Faith 
and  Knowledge,  §  v.  ;  while  the  Book  of  Zohar  on 
Ex  P  clearly  states  that  the  '  Messiah  shall  arise 
and  be  revealed  in  the  land  of  Galilee.' 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  cited  under  artt.  Palestine, 
Galilee,  CAPERNArM,  etc.  For  honiil.  use,  C.  H.  Waller,  The 
Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl  s  (1903),  p.  129. 

W.  M.  Christie. 
NAPKIN. — The  Gr.  <Tov5dpiov,  tr.  '  napkin  '  in  the 
Gospels  (cf.  Ac  191^  'handkerchief'),  is  Lat.  suda- 
7'ium,  and  became  current  in  the  East  through  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  piece  of 
cloth,  a  yard  or  so  square,  of  which  the  (xov8dpi.ov 
consisted,  was  turned  to  various  purposes.  It 
usually  served  as  a  head-dress  to  protect  the  head 
of  the  living  from  the  sun,  and  to  give  a  finish  to 
their  costume,  but  it  served  other  purposes  as  well. 
Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.     In  Lk 
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19-"  the  unfaithful  servant  confesses  that  he  had 
wrapped  up  his  master's  pound  in  a  napkin.  In 
Jn  11**  and  20^  we  are  told  that  the  head  of  the 
dead  had  been  bound  about  with  a  napkin. 

With  regard  to  Lk  19-"  the  words  put  into  the 
lips  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  an  example  of 
Christ's  irony,  and  help  to  show  us  the  true 
character  of  the  servant.  The  fact  that  he  admits 
having  put  the  jjound  in  a  sivcat-cloth  is  significant. 
It  stamps  him  not  only  as  a  man  who  was  discon- 
tented with  his  pound,  but  also  as  a  man  of  in- 
dolent character,  unwilling  to  use  the  opportunities 
of  service  which  were  given  him.  The  misuse  of 
the  napkin,  revealing  as  it  does  the  lazy  habit  of 
the  man,  is  of  importance  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  parable. 

The  reference  to  the  napkin  in  Jn  20''  is  worthy 
of  special  attention  in  connexion  with  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Unfortunately  neither  the  AV 
nor  the  RV  gives  the  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  jjassage 
makes  it  clear  that  the  napkin  which  had  been 
placed  about  Christ's  head  before  burial  was  dis- 
covered by  the  two  disciples  lying  Avhere  His  head 
had  been,  in  the  undisturbed  form  of  a  coiled  or 
tAvisted  head-wrapper.  The  verb  ivTervKiyixivov 
should  be  rendered  'coiled'  or  'twisted  ujj,'  and 
not  '  wrapped  together '  as  in  AV,  or  '  rolled  up ' 
as  in  RV,  and  implies  that  the  napkin  was  found 
coiled  or  twisted  together  in  turban-like  fashion, 
just  as  if  His  head  had  somehow  slipped  out  of  it, 
while  the  words  x'^P's  •  ■  •  "*  'i^"-  tottov,  translated 
in  both  AV  and  RV  '  in  a  place  by  itself,'  would 
be  better  translated  '  separately  (not  touching  the 
linen  clothes  which  had  been  swathing  the  body) 
into  one  place,'  et's  eVa  rdirov  being  the  equivalent 
of  eis  ravrd  in  classical  Greek.  This  rendering  of 
the  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  impression  made 
ujjon  tlie  two  disciples  by  what  they  witnessed  on 
entering  the  tomb.  It  is  said  that  they  '  saw  and 
believed ' — saw  something,  that  is,  which  persuaded 
them  so  completely  that  their  Master  was  risen 
from  the  dead  that  their  doubts  were  immediately 
resolved,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  their  own 
home  ( Jn  201")  to  await  the  development  of  events. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  passage  and  its  bearing 
on  the  Resurrection,  see  H.  Latham,  The  Bisen 
Master,  p.  40  fT. 

Literature.— Geikie,  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible  ;  G.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Manners  and  CxiMoms  ;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(Parable  of  the  Pounds).  MORISON   BrYCE. 

NARD  (Heb.  •n-i:,  from  Skr.  naladnrtha,  probably 
through  Persian  ;  Gr.  vdpdo^,  Arab,  sunibtcl-i-hindi 
[  =  Indian  spike]).  —  The  chief  ingredient  in  the 
costly  unguents  used  in  the  East,  and  from  thence 
imported  to  Rome.  The  word  is  found  in  the  OT 
(Ca  112  413. 14)  and  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  14^-5, 
Jn  12^"5),  occurring  in  both  cases  in  the  account  of 
the  anointing  of  our  Lord,  in  a  house  at  Bethany, 
by  a  woman  whom  St.  Jolin  identifies  as  Mary  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.*  In  classical  literature  there 
are  frequent  references  to  nard.  Theophrastus 
speaks  of  it  as  a  root  {de  Odor.  28),  and  says 
it  came  from  India  {Hist.  Plant  ix.  7.  2).  Dio- 
scorides,  a  physician  who  flourished  about  A.D. 
100,  also  tells  us  that  it  came  from  India,  being 
found  in  the  Ganges  district,  and  that  it  had  many 
shaggy  (iroXvKOfj.os)  spikes  growing  from  one  root 
(i.  6.  77).  Athenteus  (xv.  691  B),  Horace  (Od.  Ii. 
xi.  16,  IV.  xii.  16),  Ovid  (Ars.  Am.  iii.  443),  and 
Tibullus  (ii.  2.  7)  make  references  to  it.  But 
our  chief  authority  is  Pliny  the  Elder  {Nat.  Hist. 
xii.  26,  27,  xiii.  2).     He  speaks  of  its  great  value,! 

*  Mk.  connects  this  incident  closely  with  the  last  Passover, 
but  Jn.  makes  it  clear  that  it  happened  on  the  night  before  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

t  Mk.  and  Jn.  mention  300  denarii  (about  £10)  as  the  cost  per 


its  adulteration,  and  the  means  by  which  genuine 
nard  may  be  distinguished  from  spurious.  Genuine 
{sincerum)  nard  is  known  by  its  lightness,  its  red 
colour,  its  sweet  smell,  and  its  peculiar  taste 
(gustu  maxime  siccante  os,  sapore  iucundo).  He 
also  speaks  of  the  use  of  alabaster  boxes  to  pre- 
serve it.     (See  Alabaster). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  Linnaeus  and  other 
botanists  that  nard  was  an  Indian  grass ;  but  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  Dr.  Royle,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Botanical  Gardens  at  Saharunpore  from  1823 
to  1831,  have  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Valerianaceae,  found  at  great  altitudes 
in  North  India.  This  plant  bears  small  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  each  with  four  stamens.  The  part 
used  for  making  the  perfume  was  the  root  and 
lower  portion  of  the  stems,  which  are  shaggy  '  like 
tufts  of  ermine,'  and  to  which  the  skeletons  of 
former  leaves  adhere,  giving  them  a  bristly  appear- 
ance. It  is  probably  these  stems,  rather  than  the 
flower  heads,  whicli  Pliny  calls  spices.  The  epithet 
TTLffTiKT}  applied  in  Mk.  and  Jn.  to  vdpdos  may 
possibly  be  an  attempt  to  reproduce  spicata,  which, 
in  vulgar  Latin,  may  have  become  spicita  (see 
Swetes  St.  Mark,  ad  loc.,  and  art.  SPIKENARD  in 
present  work). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article,  see 
Asiatic  Researches,  ii.  405-417  ;  W.  Dymock,  Pharmacographia 
Indica  (1891),  ii.  233-238  ;  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  p.  485;  articles  'Spikenard'  in  Encyc.  Brit.9,  Smith's 
DB  (by  Houston),  Hastings'  DB  (by  Post),  Encyc.  Bibl.  (by 
Thistleton-Dyer  and  M'Lean).  "    JJ.  W.  FULFORD. 

NATHAN.— A  son  of  king  David,  named  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3^i. 

NATHANAEL  ( =  ee65co/)os,  'Gift  of  God'  [Heb. 
^i}m  Nu  P,  1  Ch  21'*  etc.];  cf.  Adcodatus,  Dco- 
datus,  Deusdedit). — We  know  nothing  about  him 
except  what  is  told  us  in  Jn  l*"^i  21-.  On  the 
question  of  his  identity  with  Bartholomew,  see 
art.  Bartholomew,  i.  p.  nS''.  The  place  at  which 
Nathanael  was  found  by  Philip  and  brought  to 
Jesus  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Nathanael  was  returning  from  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  He  may  have  been 
baptized  by  him.  The  very  detailed  account  of 
the  calling  of  Nathanael  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
it  was  an  important  event,  such  as  the  calling  of 
one  who  was  afterwards  to  be  an  Apostle.  In  any 
case,  the  local  knowledge  shown  in  v.^^^-  is  very 
real,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  tells  in  favour  of 
Johannine  authorship  ;  for  St.  John  would  possess 
this  knowledge,  and  a  later  writer  would  not,  and 
would  not  care  to  invent  such  details.  Philip, 
like  Nathanael,  was  a  Galilsean,  the  one  of  Beth- 
saida,  the  other  of  Cana  (2P)  :  they  were  there- 
fore neighbours,  and  evidently  friends.  Like 
Andrew  and  John,  Philip  no  sooner  finds,  or  is 
found  by,  Christ,  than  he  seeks  to  make  Him 
known  to  others.  The  plural,  '  We  have  found 
him,'  etc.,  seems  to  imply  that  Philip,  with 
Andrew  and  Peter  and  John  and  James,  was  now 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  These  five  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Church.  The  oider  of  the 
words  in  the  Greek  is  noteworthy  :  '  Him  of  whom 
wrote  Moses  in  the  law '  comes  first,  '  and  the 
prophets '  being  added  as  an  afterthought  ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  comes  with  emphasis  before  the 
verb,  '  we  have  found.'  It  looks  as  if  Natlianael 
and  Philip  had  at  times  discussed  the  OT  descrip- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  At  this  time  Philip  would 
know  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth  at  Bethlehem : 
he  quite    naturally   describes  Jesus    as    He   was 

pound  of  the  unguent.  Pliny  (xii.  26)  says  that  the  'spicsB' 
were  worth  100  denarii  a  pound,  and  in  xiii.  2  mentions  the 
price  of  a  similar  unguent  as  rising  to  300  denarii  per 
pound. 
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commonly  known.  The  Scriptures  to  ■which  he 
specially  refers  would  be  Gn  IT  49'",  Ut  181^. 

Natlianaers  question,  '  Can  any  good  thing  ? ' 
etc.,  does  not  imply  that  Nazaretii  had  a  bad 
reputation,  but  that  the  insignihcant  village,  so 
close  to  his  own  home,  was  not  a  likely  birthplace 
for  the  Messiah.  Was  a  petty  place,  so  familiar 
to  them  botii,  thus  honoured  ?  What  prophecy 
said  anything  of  the  kind  ?  The  prophecy  alluded 
to  in  Mt  2'-^  is  not  known  to  us,  and  was  probably 
unknown  to  Natiianael.  In  any  case,  Nathanael's 
question  confirms  the  statement  that  the  miracle 
at  Cana  was  the  first  of  Christ's  signs.  If  Jesus 
had  worked  miracles  at  Nazareth,  Nathanael  at 
Cana  must  have  heard  of  them. 

Philip's  '  Come  and  see'  is  in  harmony  with  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind  (12-^  14^),  and  is  the  best 
answer  to  anything  like  prejudice.  '  He  that  doeth 
the  truth  cometh  to  the  light '  (3-^,  cf.  P) ;  and 
this  is  what  Nathanael  does,  with  good  results. 
It  is  part  of  his  guilelessness  that  he  is  willing  to 
have  any  prejudice  removed,  and  he  at  once 
accepts  Philip's  proposal ;  cf.  4^^-  ^•'.  Christ  praises 
him  as  truly  an  Israelite,  i.e.  as  one  who  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  blood  of  the  patriarch,  viz.  a 
character  which  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
name  (Ps  73').  In  him  the  giaile  of  Jacob  the 
supplanter  has  given  place  to  the  righteousness 
which  wins  a  victory  with  God.  He  is  one  whose 
death  a  prophet  may  desire  (Nu  23'°). 

Natiianael  overhears  the  praise  of  himself,  and 
the  question  with  which  he  replies  to  it  has  been 
criticised  as  arguing  a  want  of  modesty  on  his 
part.  But  his  reply  does  not  mean,  '  I  know  that 
I  am  all  that :  but  how  do  you  know  it  ? '  Rather, 
he  exhibits  surprise  that  a  total  stranger  should 
express  any  opinion  about  him.  He  somewhat 
coldly  intimates  that  he  doubts  the  value  of  praise 
which  can  hardly  be  based  upon  experience.  But, 
like  Mary's  «  How  shall  this  be  ? '  (Lk  P''),  his 
question  does  not  so  much  ask  for  proof  as  express 
astonishment.  In  both  cases  the  proof  M-hich  was 
not  demanded  was  granted.  Gabriel  gave  Mary  a 
sign  that  he  could  read  Iier  future,  for  he  showed 
that  he  knew  all  about  Elisabeth's  prospects  of  a 
son  ;  and  Jesus  gives  Nathanael  a  sign  that  He 
could  read  his  character,  for  He  shows  that  He 
knows  all  about  his  private  conduct  (cf.  what  we 
read  of  Elisha  in  2  K  5-*  6'^).  Nathanael  at  once 
recognizes  the  significance  of  this  knowledge,  and 
in  his  reply  'the  true  Israelite  acknowledges  his 
King.' 

It  is  right  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  in 
Nathanael's  confession  (P^),  and  in  that  of  the 
Baptist  (v.^'*),  the  Evangelist  may  be  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  others  language  which  had  become 
natural  to  himself,  but  was  not  actually  used  by 
them.  St.  John  was  so  full  of  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  he 
may  have  made  those  who  accepted  Him  as  the 
Messiah  express  their  belief  in  a  form  which  was 
not  used  until  somewhat  later.  We  must  admit 
that  thus  to  antedate  the  terminology  of  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  truth  would  be  possible.  But 
Ps  2^-  "^  will  suffice  to  explain  the  language  which 
the  Evangelist  attributes  to  the  Baptist  and  to 
Nathanael.  This  Psalm  was  generally  recognized 
as  Messianic,  and  seems  to  have  been  very  familiar 
(Ac  425-28  1333,  He  P  5S).  In  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
viction Nathanael  quite  naturally  uses  the  fullest 
Scriptural  designation  of  the  Messiah  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  Experience  of  Christ's  mirac- 
ulous knowledge  had  convinced  him,  as  it  con- 
vinced the  Samaritan  woman  (4^9)  and  Thomas 
(2027-  28)^  t\\s.t  Jesus  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to 
God.  Hence  he  uses  this  title  of  the  Messiah 
(1P7,  Mt  26«3,  Mk  3"  II  5^11  IS^^H,  Lk  4«)  rather 
than  the  common  'Son  of  David'  (Mt  Q^^  12^3  15- 


2030.  31  219-18  22^2  gjc  )_  Although  '  Son  of  God '  and 
'  King  of  Israel '  both  indicate  the  Messiah,  the 
titles  are  not  quite  synonymous,  as  is  shown  by 
the  repetition  of  '  Thou  art.'  '  Son  of  God'  gives 
the  relation  to  God — a  relation  wliich  would  be 
only  vaguely  understood  by  Nathanael ;  '  King  of 
Israel '  gives  the  relation  to  the  Chosen  People. 
Thus  the  two  titles  complete  one  another. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  suggesting  (Cheyne  in  Enc. 
Blbl.  iii.  col.  3338)  that '  when  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree '  ought  to  be  '  when  thou  wast  making 
supplication,'  because  the  Hebrew  for  the  one 
(fjn^P  NHN1  toeattd  mithhanmn)  would  resemble  the 
Hebrew  for  the  other  (njxpri  nnn  xnxi,  wmttd  tahuth 
hattSena).  What  the  Evangelist  gives  us  is  in- 
trinsically more  probable,  as  being  more  dehnite, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  impress  Nathanael. 
Nathanael  seems  to  have  believed  that  Jesus  knew 
wiiat  he  was  thinking  about  under  the  fig-tree, 
just  as  the  Samaritan  woman  believed  that  He 
knew  all  about  her  past  life.  Fresh  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Baptist,  Nathanael  may  have  been 
meditating  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  near 
at  hand.  It  was  under  a  fig-tree  that  Augustine 
heard  the  '  Tollc,  lege'  {Conf.  viil.  xii.  1).  See 
OTreft".  to  'fig-tree.' 

'  Believest  thou  ? '  implies  something  of  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  of  Nathanael's  conviction  (contrast 
Mk  6^);  but  'thou  believest'  is  perhaps  right. 
Christ  approves  of  his  faith  and  of  its  basis ;  and 
He  forthwith  promises  him  an  ampler  basis,  and 
therefore  the  prospect  of  a  loftier  faith.  This 
wider  basis  of  '  greater  things '  refers  to  the  public 
signs  which  are  to  follow,  and  which  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  in  '  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'  Angels  are 
instruments  of  the  Divine  power  in  nature  (Rev 
I418  ig5)  Nath.anael  has  believed  because  of  a 
miracle  of  knowledge  which  could  be  appreciated 
by  himself  alone :  he  is  hereafter  to  witness 
miracles  of  power  which  can  be  appreciated  by  all. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  '  Israelite 
indeed '  enters  upon  a  new  life  in  recognizing  his 
King  by  the  sign  granted  to  him,  the  Messiah 
Himself  enters  upon  a  new  career  in  granting  the 
sign.  This  private  sign  to  Nathanael  was  a  pre- 
lude to  those  public  miracles  in  which  Christ 
'  manifested  His  glory '  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
through  it  to  all  the  world.  The  angels,  who  are 
to  be  instruments  of  the  manifestation,  are  repre- 
sented as  being  already  on  earth,  the  '  ascending  ' 
being  placed  first.  They  are  ready  to  carry  men's 
prayers  to  heaven,  and  to  bring  down  the  blessings 
which  prayer  wins.  But  there  is  a  reference  to 
Jacob's  dream  (Gn  28'^)^  suggested  possibly  by  th3 
place;  for  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  and  the  fordJabbok 
all  lay  close  to  the  route  which  Christ  would  take 
in  going  from  Judsea  to  Galilee  ;  and  in  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  the  ascending  .angels  are  mentioned 
first.  What  Jacob  had  dreamed  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus.  Heaven  was  opened  and  remained  so  (per- 
fect participle)  to  mankind.  Heaven  came  down 
to  earth  in  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  by  a 
regular  intercourse  between  His  place  of  sojourn 
and  His  home,  man  became  capable  of  attaining  to 
heaven.  It  narrows  the  meaning  far  too  much 
when  the  promise  to  Nathanael  is  interpreted  of 
the  angels  who  appeared  after  the  Temptation, 
at  the  Agony,  and  after  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 

The  change  in  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  is 
significant.  Nathanael  had  called  Him  '  the  Son  of 
God  ' :  He  calls  Himself  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  it 
is  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  He  does  so.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  occurs 
69  times,  and  Christ  is  represented  as  usirig  it 
(always  of  Himself)  on  about  40  different  occasions. 
In  John  the  title  is  used  11  or  12  times,  9=*^  being 
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doubtful  ;  and  none  of  these  passages  is  parallel 
to  anything  in  the  Synoptics.  Here  the  point 
may  be  that  He  is  come,  not  to  revive  the  old 
theocracy,  nor  to  •  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel ' 
(Ac  1'^),  but  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race.  It 
may  also  be  that  at  tliis  beginning  of  His  ministry 
Jesus  will  not  definitely  accept  the  title  'Son  of 
God.'  Without  rejecting  it.  He  substitutes  for  it 
a  title  wiiich  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Him 
to  veil,  rather  than  to  reveal,  the  fact  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  But  here  again  we  must  allow  for 
the  jMstiih'dity  that  the  Evangelist  is  wording 
Christ's  reply  according  to  language  which  he  had 
often  heard  from  His  lips,  but  which  was  not  used 
quite  so  early  in  the  ministry  as  this. 

In  Nathanael  Ave  have  an  instance  of  a  good 
man  iiampered  by  prejudice,  but  quite  willing  to 
be  enlightened.  He  comes  to  the  Ligiit,  and  is 
searched,  aj)proved,  and  illuminated.  In  Christ's 
treatment  of  him  we  have  an  instance  of  His 
knowledge  of  what  was  in  man  (2-^),  not  only  in 
the  case  of  mankind  in  general,  but  with  regard 
to  individual  character  ;  also  of  the  working  of 
the  law  tiiat  '  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given.' 

The  narrative  of  the  call  of  Nathanael,  like  the 
rest  of  Jn  1,  strongly  confirms  the  belief  that  the 
writer  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Messianic  hopes,  and  with  the  traditions  and 
phraseology  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  ministry ;  able  also  to  give  a  lifelike 
picture  of  Christ's  tirst  disciples. 

Literature.— B.  F.  VVestcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  26  f.,  33  ff.  ; 
R.  C.  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  66  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Uni- 
versity Sermons.  2nd  ser.  4  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Mystery  of  In- 
iquity, 129 ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's  Ministry,  2nd  ser.  169  ;  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  Son  of  Man,  163  ;  J.  G.  Greenhough,  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  74  ;  H.  T.  Purchas,  Johannine  Problems,  68 ;  G. 
JIatheson,  Representative  Men  of  the  N.T.  71 ;  Expos.  5th  ser. 
viii.  (1898)  336.  A.  PlUMMER. 

NATION. — This  word  has  two  meanings,  accord- 
ing as  it  distinguishes  Israel  from  other  peoples,  or 
as  it  concerns  Israel  within  itself.  In  the  former 
sense  it  signifies  a  State  more  or  less  organized, 
and  its  keynote  is  independe7ice  ;  in  tlie  latter,  a 
race  of  common  speech  and  religion,  and  its  key- 
note is  unity.  There  are  two  pairs  of  Greek  words 
corresponding  to  this  distinction.  '\ovSaioL  is  used 
under  the  former  category,  and  most  frequently  by 
John,  who  wrote  when  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
communities  were  decisively  separated  from  one 
another  ;  *  whereas  'IcrpaifK  is  used  always  with 
a  note  of  afiection  and  pride  by  those  who  count 
themselves  as  its  members,  sharers  in  the  Divine 
choice  and  covenant.  There  is  a  similar  contrast 
between  the  words  edvos  and  Xaos,  the  former  and 
idvri  (in  the  phrase  '  all  nations')  being  used  gener- 
ally of  political  States,  to.  IdvT]  has  the  special 
meaning  of  '  the  Gentiles,'  the  non-Jewish  peoples 
(Heb.  D'Si),  and  gradually  became  ethically  black- 
ened, so  that  AV  instinctively  translates  '  heathen  ' 
(Gal  l'«  2^  cf.  Mt  G'  edPLKoi).  But  the  common 
noun  which  corresponds  witii  "lcrparj\  is  Xads.  It 
conveys  tiie  sense  of  God's  possession  and  purpose, 
which  are  creative  of  the  national  unity  main- 
tained by  the  saci'ifices  and  observances  of  the 
Law.  Its  analogue  in  Heb.  is  cy.  As  ^6vt]  sank 
down  into  the  meaning  of  heathen,  so  Xads  is  at 
length  appropriated  by  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  few  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  should 
be  noted.  In  Lk  7*  23-,  and  throughout  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  ^dvos  is  used  in  the  place  of  Xads  ;  for,  as 
was  just  stated,  in  the  later  Apostolic  circles  the 
old  prerogatives  of  Israel  were  claimed  for  the 
'  Israel  of  God,'  i.e.  the  Christians.     In  Lk  2'*  Xads 

*  St.  Paul,  too,  puts  'lnu^xToi  on  the  same  secular  footing  as 
"EyAr.vi;  ;  cf.  the  phrase  2a<  'louhaioi;  xai  "E>ikr,iriv  xx'i  ty,  iKx.Ky,a;a. 
To'C  bioS  (1  Co  1032). 


is  translated  in  A  V  as  if  it  were  ^dvij ;  but  RV 
corrects  it  from  '  all  people  '  to  '  all  the  people.' 

1.  louSatoi,  e6vo9,  e6vT|. — In  so  far  as  the  Jews 
constituted  a  body  politic,  tliey  had  lost  their 
indcjicndence  since  Pompey's  occupation  of  Jerus. 
in  B.C.  63,  and  the  Roman  hold  was  tightened 
by  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  protege  Herod  the 
Great,  B.C.  37-4.  He  obtained  from  Augustus  the 
title  of  'king'  in  B.C.  30,  and  large  slices  of  ter- 
ritory, first  Samaria,  Jericho,  and  towns  in  the 
west,  and  afterwards  the  regions  between  the 
Lebanons  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  east- 
wards. He  greatly  enhanced  the  material  glories 
of  the  Holy  Land,  especially  by  wealth  expended 
on  the  Temple  (Mt  23'«  24i,  Jn  2-»),  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  nationalists. 
But,  though  he  gave  lavishly  with  one  hand,  he 
took  away  cynically  with  the  otiier.  lie  tilled  the 
higii  priest's  office  with  his  own  creatures  ;  and 
by  building  theatres  and  pagan  temples  showed 
scant  respect  for  the  national  ideal.  '  He  founded 
Kaiffdpeta  (i.e.  temples  of  Ca?sar)  in  many  towns' 
outside  Judasa  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  ix.  5).  His  strength 
lay  in  his  bodyguard  of  3000,  who  were  drawn 
from  the  Samaritan  population,  and  in  the  fortified 
palaces  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  and  Civsarea. 
By  intrigue  and  assassination  he  exterminated  the 
rival  Hasmonaian  house,  including  his  favourite 
wife  and  her  popular  sons.  The  frenzied  act  of 
massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  for  which 
Mt  2^"  is  the  only  authority,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
his  temper  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  this  Iduma^an  tyrant  an  even 
sadder  chapter  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
independence  began.  For  Herod's  kingdom  was 
divided  among  three  sons :  Philip  having  the  newly 
added  territories  of  Trachonitis,  Itunva  (Lk  3'), 
etc.;  Antipas  succeeding  to  Galilee  and  Pera^a  ; 
and  Archelaus,  after  a  long  suit  at  Rome,  obtain- 
ing the  most  important  part  with  an  allotted  in- 
come of  600  talents.  In  A.D.  6,  the  last-named 
was  finally  summoned  for  his  evil  courses  to  Rome, 
and  the  unhappy  people  sank  one  stage  lower  in 
the  scale  of  national  independence,  being  placed 
under  a  procurator.  This  was  an  exchange  for 
the  worse,  even  from  the  tyranny  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  the  iniquities  of  his  son.  For  althougii 
these  were  only  half  Judivans,  and  in  subtle  and 
sometimes  pronounced  antagonism  to  the  n.ational- 
ist  party,  they  did  not  fail  to  give  it  some  regard  ; 
whereas  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  four  predecessors 
mostly  gave  up  even  the  attempt  to  understand  so 
impracticable  a  people.  No  wonder  '  the  revolu- 
tionary current  was  continually  increasing  among 
the  Jewish  j^eople  in  the  time  of  Christ '  (Schiirer). 

These  procurators  {Tjye/j.dii'  in  NT,  iwiTpoTros  more 
often  in  Josephus)  were  not  of  senatorial  or  prte- 
torian,  but  only  of  equestrian  I'ank,  and  not  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  Syrian  governor,  though 
their  dealings  were  mostly  direct  with  Rome. 
Their  jwwer  included  (a)  military  and  police  con- 
trol. The  Jews  Avere  themselves  free  from  con- 
scription for  military  service.  But  there  Avere 
plenty  of  Gentiles  in  the  land  to  supply  the  small 
garrisons  required.  The  centurion  (Lk  7"  23''")  and 
his  cohort  Avould  be  required  only  in  a  feAv  of  the 
larger  tOAvns.  The  Temple  Avas  dominated  bj^  the 
toAver  of  Antonia.  The  procurator  had  also  (b) 
judicial  authority.  His  contirmation  Avas  required 
for  capital  sentences  (Jn  18^^),  and  his  executive 
force  carried  them  into  effect  (Mt  27"").  Ordinary 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  however,  afl'ecting  Jews 
Avere  dealt  Avith  at  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  Avhen  they  appeared  to  have  the  people  behind 
their  verdict,  Pilate  Avas  loth  to  deny  them  (Mt 
27i«.  2^)_  jje  also  used  his  poAvers  of  release  Avith  a 
view  to  ])ropitiating  the  populace  (Mt  27'^).  But 
the  name  of  procurator  conveys  a  special  reference 
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to  the  duties  respecting  (c)  the  Roman  treasury. 
Being  an  Imperial  province,  the  taxes  of  Judtea 
were  paid  to  the  account  not  of  the  Senate,  but  of 
Caesar  (Mk  12").  Tlie  country  was  divided  into 
some  ten  toparchies  for  hscal  purposes.  Tacitus 
(Annals,  ii.  42)  speaks  of  Judaea  in  A.D.  17  as 
fessa  oneribus.  The  taxes  (land  and  poll)  were 
collected  by  State  officers  ;  but  the  customs  were 
farmed  to  publicani  such  as  Zacchajus  (a.pxi-Te\uiv7]s, 
Lk  19')  of  Jericho. 

The  rights  of  the  procurator  Avere  also  enjoyed 
by  the  tetrarchs,  as  well  as  the  right  to  issue 
copper  coinage.  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias, 
S.W.  of  the  Lake,  for  his  capital.  Like  his 
father,  he  tried  to  propitiate  or  rather  seduce 
national  sentiment  by  his  outlay  on  public  works  ; 
and  he  was  at  any  time  ready  to  use  it  for  his 
own  ends  (Mk  S**  12^^).  Jesus  warned  His  fellow- 
countrymen  against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  8^^)  ; 
and,  in  response  to  a  crafty  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
Him,  described  the  tetrarch  as  a  fox  (Lk  13^-).  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  preaching  was  in  his  territory, 
was  his  victim  (Mk  6'™).  But  though  his  parti- 
sans were  hand  and  glove  with  the  Pharisees  in 
their  hostility  to  Jesus  (Mk  3*  12'^),  and  though  we 
learn  from  Luke  that  he  associated  himself  with 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  he  was  not  ready  to 
take  that  awful  responsibility  upon  himself  (Lk 
237-12)  -pjjg  advent  of  Jesus  apparently  raised  no 
political  excitement  in  the  regions  under  Philip, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  non- 
Jewish.  But  there  was  often  danger  in  Galilee 
(Lk  4^^)  ;  and  infinitely  more  in  the  furnace  of 
fanaticism  at  Jerusalem  (Mk  lO^-'-,  Jn  11^). 

When  Herod  the  Great  died,  his  policy  of  getting 
material  benefit  for  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  its 
religious  ideals  was  continued  by  the  jiriests,  who 
exercised  the  highest  civil  as  well  as  religious 
functions.  They  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  which,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 
professedly  represented  the  remnant  of  Jewish  in- 
dependence. But  it  represented  no  cause  so  truly 
as  the  vested  interests  of  an  order  dependent  first 
on  the  favour  of  Herod,  and  then  on  the  pleasure 
of  Rome.  Thus  in  the  name  of  a  bastard  inde- 
pendence, which  meant  that  they  had  leave  to 
grow  rich  and  their  country  leisure  to  grow  out- 
wardly splendid,  they  opposed  any  national  move- 
ment which  might  provoke  the  Romans  to  take 
away  not  only  the  nation,  but  also  '  our  jilace ' 
(Jn  11^^).  It  was,  e.g.,  the  high  priest  Joazar  who 
checked  the  threatened  revolt  in  A.D.  7  on  the  taking 
of  the  census  by  Quirinius.  There  were  even  some 
of  the  Pharisees  who,  whether  because  they  were 
satisHed  with  the  measure  of  religious  liberty 
accorded  under  the  Imperial  administration,  or 
because  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  (Jn  8^^), 
or  because  they  saw  in  the  foreign  yoke  the  dis- 
cipline of  God,  resented  any  movement  towards 
national  independence  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  some 
of  these  who  associated  themselves  with  the 
Herodians  in  Mt  22"\ 

2.  'IcrpaiiX,  Xadg. — But  while  the  independence  of 
the  Jewish  people  Avas  irretrievably  mutilated,  and 
the  State  as  a  geographical  or  governmental  entity 
about  to  perish,  the  other  note  of  national  exist- 
ence, viz.  unity  as  focussed  in  the  word  Xao'i,  was 
very  completely  realized.  Indeed,  as  the  outer 
husk  decayed,  the  inner  shell  grew  the  harder  and 
tougher.  The  succession  of  Pharisees  and  scribes 
proved  a  far  surer  defence  than  the  dynasty  of 
David.  The  soul  of  Judaism  was  not  devoured 
even  by  the  onmivorous  influences  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. The  first  steps  in  this  movement  were  taken 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  put  an  end  to  mixed 
marriages  among  those  who  had  returned  from  the 
Exile.  The  race  was  adulterated,  however,  even 
so  late  as  B.C.  125,  when  the  Idumseans,  being  de- 


feated by  Hyrcanus,  .submitted  to  circumcision. 
And  in  respect  to  language,  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion spoke  Greek,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
therein  ;  while  '  the  people  of  the  land '  under- 
stood Aramaic  only  (Ac  21^").  Religiously,  however, 
the  nation  was  undivided  after  the  Exile,  feeling 
itself  to  be  the  special  property  and  instrument  of 
God  (Mt  26  3»,  Lk  1««,  Jn  8«).  This  unity  was 
expressed  not  only  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Jn 
7"),  but  also  by  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  (Alk 
S*),  the  abstinence  from  unclean  foods,  and  the 
worship,  without  images,  of  one  only  God.  And 
these  distinctions  were  guarded  by  a  multitude 
of  observances,  which  called  into  requisition  the 
school  of  .scribes  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Pharisees. 

But  although  the  scribes  claimed  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  Moses  (Mt  23-),  their  authority  was  not 
recognized  in  what  may  be  called  the  outer  circles 
of  Judaism.  The  Samaritans  declined  to  follow 
the  national  Church  in  its  later  developments. 
Hence  they  were  referred  to  with  contenijjt  (Jn 
8^**)  as  outsiders  (Lk  17'**),  because  of  their  par- 
ticular objection  to  the  religious  monopoly  of 
Jerusalem  (Lk  9^*^  cf.  Jn  4='").  But  for  all  that,  tliey 
were  counted  Jews,  though  grudgingly,  as  heretics 
— '  the  foolish  people  who  dwell  in  Sicheni '  (Sir 
50-^^-),  and  were  proud  of  the  Israelite  strain  in 
their  blood  (Jn  4'-).  More  than  that,  their  doc- 
trinal shortcomings  received  .some  countenance  in 
high  places  ;  for  '  the  Sadducees  say  only  what  is 
written  is  to  be  esteemed  as  legal  .  .  .  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers  needs  not  to  be  observed ' 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  x.  6). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  in  des])ite  of  the 
home-land  being  penetrated  under  Herodian  and 
priestly  influence  with  Hellenistic  speech  and 
culture,  and  although,  what  with  Essenes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Samaritans  on  the  other,  they  did 
not  all  keep  step,  the  people  preserved  .such  unity 
that  they  became,  if  not  politically  independent, 
socially  isolated.  On  the  one  hand,  their  exenijition 
from  military  service,  from  Sabbath  employment, 
and  their  refusal  of  market  food,  drew  out  the  dis- 
like of  the  populace  and  the  contempt  of  the  cul- 
tured classes,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  '  haters 
of  mankind.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  idvi), 
meaning  the  nations  outside  the  Law  of  the  chosen 
Xaos,  gathered  more  and  more  of  moral  connotation, 
as  it  passed  tlnough  the  meanings  of  '  Gentile,' 
'heathen,'  and  finally  'sinners'  (Mt  2t)^^ ;  cf.  Gal 
2'*^).  The  symbol  of  this  rejuvenated  Judaism  was 
still  the  Temple,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  at  the 
national  festivals  ;  but  its  rallying-point  was  the 
synagogue,  where  men  were  instructed  in  the  Law 
and  Hope  of  Israel,  and  where  the  Pharisees  ruled 
supreme.  Their  rivals,  the  Sadducees,  had  no  in- 
fluence beyond  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Hellenized  cities,  and  perhaps  in  Samaritan 
villages ;  and  though  they  had  a  large  place  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  they  had  to  comply  with  Pharisaic 
watchwords. 

Thus  the  national  life  was  knit  from  within,  and 
ruling  functions  were  exercised  through  officers  of 
the  synagogue,  such  as  irpea^vTepoL  (Mt  21'-^  26"'"), 
vpujToi  (Lk  19^'),  ypapLixarus  (^Ik  9"),  or  vo/jLiKoi  (Lk 
lO-''*).  Although  Palestine  was  not  politically  the 
mistress  of  her  own  territories,  she  was  religiously 
the  mother  of  a  people  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  could  but  rarely  visit 
the  Temple,  and  they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  but  in  their  separate  communities 
they  maintained  the  precepts  as  to  Sabbath  rest 
and  clean  food  under  the  protection  of  Roman 
governors  and  the  Emperor  (cf.  Ac  18'"-"'^).  The 
Jews  could  say  with  Josephus,  '  Even  if  we  were 
deprived  of  wealth,  of  towns  and  of  other  pos- 
sessions, the  Law  remains  to  us  for  ever.     And  no 
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Jew  will  be  so  far  from  his  native  land,  or  so 
much  fear  a  hostile  ruler,  as  not  to  fear  the  Law 
more  than  him '  (c.  Apion.  ii.  38). 

If  it  was  by  the  hands  of  tiie  priests,  in  the  name 
of  national  independence,  that  the  Lord  was  be- 
trayed to  the  '  nations,'  so  the  chief  antagonism 
which  He  met  in  His  ministry,  and  which  His  spirit 
encountered  afterwards  in  the  Apostolic  mission, 
came  from  this  close-knit  theory  and  practice  of 
national  unity.  The  Pharisees  pursued  Him  from 
the  first  because  they  instinctively  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  His  teaching  (see  Nationality)  was 
to  break  the  bonds  their  traditions  had  woven,  and 
to  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  rigidity  of  national  isola- 
tion, which  was  the  only  thing  left  to  their  pride. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bih.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  ISvo;,  >.a.o; ; 
Schiirer,  UJP  [indicates  all  possible  sources  of  information,  the 
fullest  of  these  being  the  Antiquities  and  Wars  of  Josephus] ; 
Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  vol.  vi. ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  N.T.  Times  ; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jeu'S,  vol.  ii. ;  Keini,  Hist,  of  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  Jewish  Church  ; 
artt.  '  Gentiles '  and  '  People '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 

NATIONALITY.— This  term  includes  the  char- 
acteristics created  by  national  ideals  and  facts. 
The  national  environment  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article 
under  the  two  ideals  of  independence  and  uniti/. 
Of  these  ideals  the  former  rested  on  the  Messianic 
Hope,  the  latter  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  Avere 
the  key-notes  of  the  most  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews — the  Prophets  and  the  Pentateuch  respec- 
tively. They  provide  the  clue  to  all  that  was 
distinctive  in  the  nationality  which  appeared  in, 
around,  and  against  Jesus. 

1.  The  Messianic  Hope,  loith  its  meaning  for  inde- 
pendence.— The  expectations  aroused  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  were  by  no  means  of  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter (Mt  1-1  2«,  Lk2i»— 'all  the  people,' not  'all 
people'),  even  as  they  appear  in  the  i)erspective  of 
St.  John's  transcendental  point  of  view  (Jn  1"" ; 
but  cf.  v.^i).  It  was  with  the  hope  of  keen  patriots 
tliat  the  disciples  remained  with  Him  to  the  end 
(Ac  P,  Mk  10-8).  St.  Matthew  especially  represents 
Him  throughout  with  a  glow  of  nationalist  pride, 
as  son  of  Abraham  and  of  David  (Mt  P  9'-'  2p5), 
and  the  heir  of  the  prophets  (Mt  2'^^--^  4"  8"). 

As  to  Jesus  Himself,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
He  so  far  shared  the  patriotic  hopes  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen  as  to  believe  tiiey  were  to  be  fulfilled 
in  His  own  person  (Lk  4'-i  7"^  20^*).  We  may  even 
venture  to  say  that  He  counted  it  a  temptation  to 
make  His  ministry  succeed  on  popular  lines  (Mt  45f-). 
At  any  rate  He  withdrew  from  advertisement  (Mk 
P*"),  and  from  the  popular  desire  to  make  Him 
king  (Jn  &^),  refused  to  give  a  '  sign'  (Mk  8'-),  and 
seemed  to  repudiate  any  claim  that  rested  on  suc- 
cession from  David  (Mt  22«-^5)  jj^j^,  jjg  ^^^^  g^^ 
the  very  keynote  of  His  acceptable  and  authori- 
tative preaching  the  phrase  which  the  nationalists 
used  in  the  name  of  independence,  '  the  kingdom 
of  God '  or  of  '  Heaven.'  He  spoke  of  His  disciiJes 
sitting  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
(Mt  19-»).  And  though  He  battled  their  material 
hopes  over  and  over  again,  and  left  them  dumb. 
He  quickened  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  2P*''-)  on  lines 
sketched  out  by  prophecy.  And  these  advances 
were  no  accommodation  to  the  popular  feeling  ; 
they  were  the  expression  of  His  own  patriotic  con- 
sciousness. He  declared  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
that  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  (Jn  4--).  He  forbade 
the  disciples  to  address  themselves  to  others  tlian 
tlie  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  lO"-). 
He  was  loth  to  discount  the  value  of  nationality 
by  admitting  a  Syroplioinician  woman,  an  alien 
both  in  race  and  in  religion,  to  an  equal  claim  on 
His  brief  ministry  with  the  elect  people  (Mt  IS-"*-  -"). 
Although  He  allowed  the  rights  of  Ciesar  (Mt  22^1), 


and  authorized  His  disciples  to  pay  the  tribute- 
money  that  was  due,  He  reserved  the  right  to  con- 
sider it  an  unrighteous  infliction  (Mt  17^^).  With 
the  love  of  a  patriot  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
because  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visitation,  and 
was  near  its  final  ruin  (Lk  lO''^"^^).  Though  re- 
jected by  those  who  had  formulated  their  own 
material  notions  of  the  Messianic  Hope  (Mt  16-"'-, 
Jn  7'*^'^^  9"),  it  was  after  all  on  the  ground  of  His 
patriotism  tJiat  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Gentiles.  When  Caiaphas  urged  this  policy, 
he  was  moved  more  by  fear  for  '  our  place '  than 
'  our  nation. '  It  was  on  the  charge  of  having  spoken 
against  Cassar  (Lk  23'-)  that  Pilate  was  induced  to 
condemn  Jesus  (Jn  IQ^--  '^^).  It  was  in  the  name  of 
the  Messianic  Hope  that  He  was  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  and  over  His  cross  were  written  as  accusa- 
tion the  words,  '  The  King  of  the  Jews '  (Mk  15-"). 

2.  The  Mosaic  Laio  in  its  bearing  upon  uniti/. — 
National  pride  also  centred  in  the  unity  which  was 
epitomized  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  two  Pharisees  were  burnt  alive 
for  leading  an  assault  upon  the  golden  eagle  he 
had  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple  court.  And 
the  passion  for  the  Law  was  no  less  exaggerated 
throughout  the  period  of  direct  Roman  rule,  as 
when  there  was  a  riot  on  the  occasion  of  Pilate's 
bringing  the  Roman  ensigns  within  the  city  walls. 
Jesus  Himself  was  very  conscious  of  the  national 
unity  through  the  Law.  He  kept  the  feasts,  being 
found  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  of  Dedication  (cf.  Mt  26''^).  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  (Lk  4^") ;  and  His  interest  in  these  nur- 
series of  nationality  was  so  far  recognized  that  the 
liberality  of  Jairus  in  providing  one  was  assumed 
to  be  a  claim  on  His  favour  (Lk  7'''^).  His  works 
of  healing  were  kept  so  far  as  possible  on  the  lines 
of  the  Law  (Mk  P^  5^"  '•').  He  thought  of  Israel 
as  the  Chosen  People,  and  spoke  of  them  as  '  the 
children'  (Mt  8'"-  15-*^).  Indeed  His  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  (Lk  4-»-  »•  ^-  W^  24-5--7),  for  the  Law 
(Mt  519,  Lk  10-«-28,  Jn  5^'^),  and  for  the  Temple  (Mt 
23"-  -^  Jn  2^^- 1"),  went  far  deeper  than  was  appre- 
ciated by  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  ( Jn  2"*  7'"'"'*^). 

But  with  all  this  tenderness  for  the  obligations 
of  Jewish  religion  as  ties,  He  resented  them  as 
bonds.  His  perfect  allegiance  to  the  truth  and 
grace  of  God  ( Jn  V^)  made  every  lesser  loyalty  stand 
in  subordination.  He  withdrew  Himself  more  and 
more  from  the  passion  of  nationality  as  embodied 
in  the  religious  pedantry  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  until  at  last  it  was  almost  wholly 
arrayed  against  Him  and  He  against  it  (Mt  23'^ 
etc.)'.  The  disparagement  of  Gentiles  with  which 
He  began  (Mt  6''-,  cf.  20-^),  turned  to  denunciation 
of  the  false  children  and  unfaithful  servants  ( Mt 
2128-44^  cf.  8^-  11-')-  And  Luke  especially  records 
His  kindly  attitude  towards  Samaritans  (Lk  9^- 
]Q33  jyi6)_  jjj  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  He  did  not  hesitate  to  act  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  interests  of  humanity  (Mk  3-*). 
And,  further,  He  taught  tliat  a  man  could  not  be 
defiled  by  the  eating  of  meats  (Mk  7'''),  or 
cleansed  by  the  washing  of  pans  (Mk  7**).  He  dis- 
tressed His  disciples  by  sending  away  sorro\yful  a 
young  devotee  of  the  Law  (Mk  10""--),  and  offended 
religious  sentiment  when  He  kept  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mt  9",  Lk  15-  19"). 

Tiius  at  length  the  devoted  Student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  whole-hearted  Champion  of  the  Law  was 
ejected  from  the  national  party  as  a  deceiver  ( Jn  7^^ 
9----8,  Mt  27*^^),  and  delivered  iip  to  the  priests  and 
the  Romans.  While  He  was  finally  accused  to  the 
Romans  as  a  pretender  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, He  was  attacked  from  the  beginning  by  the 
legalists  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  unity. 
Though  He  embodied  the  Hope  of  Israel  and  ful- 
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filled  the  Law  of  Moses,  it  was  in  the  name  both 
of  the  Hope  which  the  priests  mistook  and  of  the 
Law  which  the  scribes  misinterpreted,  that  Jesus 
was  brought  to  the  cross. 

But  the  essential  attitude  of  Jesus  in  respect  to 
nationality  can  be  better  read  in  the  varied  witness 
of  His  disciples  even  than  in  His  own.  Within 
the  limits  of  His  short  career  He  conformed  to  the 
Law,  for  He  was  born  under  it  (Gal  4'*) ;  and  He 
spoke  out  of  a  Messianic  consciousness  (Lk  4'-'), 
because  He  came  unto  His  own  (Jn  l'^).  But  when 
He  was  deimrted,  His  disciples  '  saw  greater  things 
than  these.'  They  perceived  that  the  use  of 
current  si)eech  and  even  contemjjorary  ideals  was 
compatible  with  a  more  perfect  independence  of 
their  limitations  than  the  most  antagonistic  and 
revolutionary  attitude  could  express.  The  ideals 
of  Christ  moved  with  such  ease  in  a  plane  of 
thought  which  is  as  universal  as  it  is  inward,  that 
they  could  be  embodied  in  the  contemporary  forms 
as  well  as  in  any  other.  Whereas  the  most  ardent 
of  reformers,  ready  to  deny  standing  room  to  every- 
thing established,  may  be  quite  exclusively  the 
product  of  his  age,  and  governed  by  the  most 
pedantic  ideas.  Thus  the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  re- 
leased at  once  and  instinctively  from  its  nationalist 
setting,  with  this  unique  result  that  it  lost  nothing 
but  gained  everything  by  its  liberation.  It  is  true 
tlie  company  of  original  Apostles  remained  Chris- 
tian Jews  ;  but  the  leaders  came  to  recognize  that 
they  enjoyed  no  distinctive  privilege  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  withheld  from  the  Gentiles.  And 
St.  Paul,  son  of  Benjamin  and  pupil  of  Gamaliel 
as  he  was,  drew  out  to  the  full  logical  issue  the 
universal  implication  of  the  gospel. 

The  influence  of  Jesus  upon  nationality  has  been 
of  a  composite  nature.  On  the  one  hand.  He  has 
loosened  its  bonds  by  enlarging  the  conception  of 
God  and  emphasizing  the  fact  of  human  brother- 
hood. Nationality  was  at  first  constituted  under 
the  tegis  of  the  national  deity,  and  provided  the 
jiractice-ground  and  range  for  social  ethics.  Thus 
nationality  and  religion  were  virtually  the  same 
thing,  where  either  meant  anything,  and  where 
Rome  had  not  obliterated  them  both  by  the 
triumph  of  material  force  and  the  deification  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  It  was  to  the  sacred  union  of 
these  two  ideas  of  nationality  and  religion  that 
Jesus  was  sacrificed.  But  the  sacrifice  enabled 
religion  to  pass  into  the  higher  stage  of  association 
with  humanity  (cf.  Jn  12-'*-  ^"),  for  which,  through 
the  providential  advance  of  Rome,  the  world  was 
craving,  and  towards  which  in  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy the  Stoics  had  already  felt  their  way  (Ac 
17"^).  What  nationality  had  hitherto  done  for 
religion,  in  providing  the  scope  for  its  practice  of 
social  ethics,  humanity  was  to  do  henceforth.  The 
barriers  had  been  broken  down  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free  ;  they 
being  brought  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  near  to  God, 
and  so  to  one  another,  in  order  that  henceforth  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  of  a  purely  human 
character,  and  that  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  of  the  Shepherd-judgment  might 
be  the  pattern  and  sanction  for  next-door  philan- 
thropies and  world-wide  missions. 

Literature. — Matheson,  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  more  formal  works;  Wilson  Harper,  TAe  Christian 
Vieiv  of  Human  Life  (1901),  chs.  vii.-x.  ;  Forrest,  The  Author- 
it;/  of  Christ,  (1906),  ch.  v.  ;  J.  Martineau,  National  Duties 
(1903),  1 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887), 
35  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons  (1874),  iv.  287  ;  D.  J.  Vaughan, 
Qitestions  of  the  Day  (1894),  12. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
NATURALNESS.— Few  terms  are  more  fruitful 
of  fallacious  thought  than  the  group  including 
'  nature,'  '  natural,'  '  naturalness.'  In  modern  usage 
they  are  very  frequent,  and  the  range  of  varied 
meanings  which  they  cover  is  wide.    Thus  we  speak 


of  natural  instinct,  natural  conduct,  natural  re-  ■ 
ligion,  natural  science,  and  the  natural  creation, 
though  the  single  epithet  has  a  diflerent  sense  in 
every  case.  Two  phrases  like  '  the  law  of  nature ' 
and  '  natural  law '  are  verbally  equivalent,  yet  they 
are  very  different  in  significance,  the  one  drawing 
its  connotation  from  Roman  jurisprudence,  the 
other  from  modern  science ;  the  one  being  con- 
cerned entirely  with  human  thought  and  conduct, 
the  other  mainly  with  inanimate  phenomena  or 
those  regions  of  Biology  which  include  creatures 
of  lower  organization  than  man.  It  is  always  need- 
ful to  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  fallacies  which 
so  easily  arise  through  such  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  a  term  ;  for  they  are  apt  to  be  unnoticed  when 
the  term  itself  is  constant.  But  the  danger  becomes 
greater  when  these  terms  are  carried  back  to  a 
period  in  which  they  were  in  far  less  frequent  use, 
and  when  they  covered  a  smaller  range  of  meaning. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  age  of  the  NT.  We 
have  now  generalized  our  ideas,  and  we  speak  of 
'  Nature '  in  the  sense  of  the  Cosmos.  It  is  com- 
monly with  a  reference  more  or  less  definite  to 
the  observed  order  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole  that 
we  employ  the  words  'natural,'  'naturalness'; 
although  there  are  many  instances  also  in  which 
they  have  a  narrower  reference.  But  in  antiquity 
it  was  either  a  jiarticular  person  or  thing,  or  else  a 
particular  class  of  persons  or  things — a  kind — 
which  was  in  view  ;  and  the  nature  of  this  group 
of  instances  was  the  standard  of  naturalness.  So 
'  life  according  to  nature '  meant,  not  what  was  in 
harmony  with  the  universe,  nor  even  what  corre- 
sjionded  with  environment,  but  what  fulfilled  the 
nature  of  the  man  himself.  What  was  '  contrary 
to  nature,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  what  j^ut  a 
man  into  antagonism  with  his  surroundings,  but 
what  amounted  to  violence  done  to  his  better  self. 
The  later  Stoics,  indeed,  made  approach  to  the 
modern  use  in  some  directions,  and  in  turn  influ- 
enced legal  princijiles,  and  later  movements  of 
thought  which  sought  a  'return  to  nature,'  such  as 
that  with  which  tlie  name  of  Rousseau  is  connected ; 
but  they  afford  no  more  than  an  exception  to  the 
general  truth  that  in  ancient  times  the  use  of  the 
terms  under  consideration  was  particularist,  while 
to-day  it  is  commonly  generalized  or  even  cosmical. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  NT  in  which  natural- 
ness is  spoken  of  bears  out  this  difference  fully.  In  Ja  3",  e.g., 
the  '  nature  of  beasts '  (fOo-i;  0r,piuv)  is  contrasted  with  human 
nature  (i;  (fua-i;  >J  ocvtipu-rin-ij) ;  and  St.  Paul  opposes  the  teaching 
of  nature  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  teaching  of  law  in 
the  case  of  Jews  (Ro  214.  2")  ;  while  in  2  P  14  we  read  of '  a  Divine 
nature '  {Biix.  ifOa-ii).  But  all  such  instances  which  develop  the 
idea  of  naturalness  lie  outside  the  Gospels,  and  most  of  them 
occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  necessarj',  therefore, 
to  discuss  them  fully  here  ;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  an  instruc- 
tive note  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  in  his  Com.  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (on  23),  pp.  49-.51. 

The  Avords  which  are  rendered  by  '  nature '  or  the 
like  in  the  EV  are  (f>6ais,  <pvaiK6s,  bfxoioiradrjs,  and 
^vxi-Kbs,  but  the  last  is  only  translated  '  natural ' 
where  it  stands  opposed  to  irvev/jLariKds,  and  there 
the  rendering  is  not  satisfactory  though  none  better 
is  easily  found.  None  of  these  words,  however, 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  at  all :  and  the  entire  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  terms  directly  expressive  of 
naturalness  is  in  itself  a  warning  against  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  under 
this  category  without  care  and  caution. 

There  is,  however,  profound  truth  in  Tertullian's 
saying,  'Anima  naturaliter  Christiana,'  and  it  is  no 
false  extension  of  this  if  one  speak  of  the  natural- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  as  perfect,  since  in  Him  the 
best  and  highest  nature  of  man  is  shown  complete 
and  unalloyed  for  once.  Such  a  mode  of  expression 
would  only  serve  to  heighten  the  supplementary 
aspect  of  the  truth  which  comes  out  in  the  contrast 
that  St.  Paul  emi^hasizes  between  the  first  Adam 
as  the  '  natural  man'  {^//vxikos),  and  the  last  Adam 
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as  the  'life-giving  spirit'  (1  Co  15"*^).  It  is  along 
this  line  that  the  explanation  must  he  sought  of 
what  some  have  felt  as  a  serious  difticulty,  namely, 
that  few  principles  in  Christ's  teaching  can  be  in- 
.-.tanced  to  which  parallels  of  earlier  date  may  not 
be  adduced.  Not  only  the  writings  of  the  OT 
Prophets  and  Psalmists,  but  also  the  religious 
teachers  of  other  races,  such  as  Gautama,  Epic- 
tetus,  or  those  collected  in  the  Tao  of  China,  afford 
numerous  anticipations  of  the  Lord's  words.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  if  the  true  nature  of  man  be 
realized  in  Him  ;  if  God  purposed  'to  sum  up  all 
things  in  Christ'  (Eph  P") ;  if  He  was  'the  true 
light  which  lightetli  every  man '  (Jn  P).  A  similar 
consideration  enables  one  to  understand  the  re- 
markable fact  that  Christ's  aj^peal  is  to  men  of 
all  races.  '  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin ' :  apart  from  this,  the  fact,  to  which 
ever-widening  experience  bears  witness,  that  in  all 
races  '  his  sheep  hear  his  voice,'  would  be  most 
wonderful,  not  to  say  inexplicable. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this  view  of  the  facts, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  never  hesitated  to  ajJiieal  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  men  on  questions  of  conscience. 
E.g.  '  Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath 
loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  .  .  .  ?  And  ought  not  this 
woman  to  have  been  loosed  from  this  bond  .  .  .  ? 
(Lk  13^^'-,  cf.  14^).  He  also  employed  expressions  in 
reference  to  Himself  which  may  be  said  implicitly 
to  make  naturalness  the  criterion  of  conduct.  E.g. 
'  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulhl  all  righteousness ' 
{irpeirov  iffTiv  ijfi'ii',  Mt  3'*)  ;  '  Behoved  it  not  the 
Christ  to  suffer  ? '  [ovxl  ravra  ^5et  wadelv  top  'S.pi.aTbv, 
Lk  24-").  This  last  usage  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Ep.  to  Heb.  (cf.  2'^  Cb<peLKev  .  .  .  6fi.oiu)drjvaL ;  v.^" 
^vpeirev  avTi2 ;  and  the  similar  expression  in  7"^ 
T^tuv  Kol  eTTpeirev  apxi-epevs,  which  bases  on  the  nature 
God  has  given  us  the  natural  expectation  which 
must  be  formed  of  Christ).  See  Newman  Smyth, 
Old  Faiths  in  Nciv  Light,  105. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

NATURE  AND  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.— 1. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Jesus 
towards  the  natural,  visible,  tangible  world  which 
is  the  physical  environment  of  the  soul,  is  aff'ected 
and  limited  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  not  a 
philosopher  or  a  scientist,  but  a  spiritual  teacher. 
His  only  mission  was  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  this  He  rigidly  restricted 
Himself.  Thus  He  nowhere  enunciates  a  cos- 
mology ;  He  gives  us  no  explicit  theory  of  the 
providential  order ;  He  leaves  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  His  day  where  they  were,  correcting 
no  current  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  giving  no  intellectual  synthesis  of 
His  own  of  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  (see 
Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  pp.  151-153).  This 
at  once  both  hampers  us  and  frees  us  in  dealing 
with  our  special  subject.  It  hampers  us  because 
we  have  to  glean  such  hints  as  are  possible  for  our 
purpose  from  scattered  references  to  natural  pheno- 
mena and  to  the  order  of  nature  as  a  whole,  which 
occcur  incidentally  in  His  teaching.  But  it  also 
assists  us  by  enabling  us  to  understand  that  no 
sinister  or  misleading  suggestions  lurk  behind  the 
silence  of  Jesus  on  the  innumerable  problems 
that  try  the  modern  niind  in  its  outlook  on 
the  natural  order.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  does 
not  contain  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  in  all  their  aspects  :  it  is  a  spiritual 
revelation,  which  aims  at  the  enlightenment  of  the 
soul  as  to  the  vital  truths  of  conduct,  and  as  to 
the  ideal  relations  between  it  and  its  Heavenly 
Father.  Every  element  in  the  teaching  is  subordi- 
nate to  this  central  consideration.  In  seeking  for 
such  light  as  is  possible  on  the  attitude  of  our 
Lord  to  the  physical  world,  we  must,  therefore, 
bear  this  limitation  constantly  in  mind. 


2.  We  also  find  here  the  key  to  the  kind  of  refer- 
ences which  are  made  by  our  Lord  to  the  facts  of 
nature.  These  references  are,  fortunately  for  our 
purpose,  very  numerous  in  projaortion  to  the  bulk 
of  His  teaching  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
tins  for  a  reason  we  shall  presently  deal  with. 
But  they  all  belong  (1)  to  the  class 'of  facts  that 
were  quite  familiar  to  His  hearers.  His  aim  was 
always  entirely  practical,  and  His  illustrations 
and  references  to  nature  are  thus  extremely 
simple  and  obvious.  We  seek  in  vain  for  any  re- 
condite, or  technical,  or  unusual  allusions  ;  they 
all  lie  consistently  in  the  path  of  common  observa- 
tion ;  so  much  so  that  hardly  any  of  them  need 
interpretation  to  the  simplest  modern  minds.  And 
(2)  they  are  of  that  class  which  lend  themselves 
obviously  to  the  uses  of  illustration,  being  vivid, 
pictorial,  and  frequently  recurrent  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,  so  that  anyone  familiar 
with  His  teaching  could  not  fail  afterwards  to  be 
reminded  of  the  spiritual  truths  He  had  taught, 
because  no  one  could  go  through  a  single  day  of 
average  experience  without  coming  across  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  facts  used  in  His  matchless 
collection  of  illustrations.  By  this  means  He 
turned  nature  into  a  whispering  gallery  of  spiritual 
truths,  and  filled  each  connnon  day  with  perpetual 
reminders  of  His  central  teaching,  thus  enlisting 
both  the  understanding  and  the  memory  of  His 
followers  in  His  permanent  service  as  a  revealer 
of  religious  truth.  Any  devout  and  careful  student 
of  the  Gospels  will  readily  find  the  justification  of 
these  remarks  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

3.  Incidental,  however,  as  are  the  references  to 
nature  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  they  are  full  of  suggestiveness  as  to  His 
attitude  to  the  material  world.  Through  the  rigid 
self-limitation  which  He  imposed  on  Himself  we 
catch  the  glow  of  His  spirit ;  through  the  narrow 
windows  of  His  imagery  rays  of  light  pour  out  in 
many  directions  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
providence.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  con- 
struct a  complete  Christian  Wcltanschaitung,  or 
'  View  of  the  W^orld,'  out  of  the  scattered  refer- 
ences of  Jesus  to  nature ;  but  in  the  light  of  His 
teaching  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suggest  the  lines 
along  which  such  a  theory  must  run.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  necessitated  an  attitude  towards 
nature  as  well  as  man,  and  this  attitude  is  con- 
sistently maintained  by  Him  in  all  His  words  and 
habits  of  thought  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

i.  Christ's  theory  of  Frovidcnce  in  the  naturcd 
order. — (1)  The  first  characteristic  in  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  towards  the  facts  and  arrangements  of 
the  organic  world  is  a  certain  beautiful  calmness 
and  serenity.  The  facts  which  so  deeply  disturb 
us  in  our  view  of  nature — sutt'ering,  the  preying 
of  one  animal  on  another,  death — were  just  as 
familiar  to  Him,  who  was  an  accurate  and  careful 
observer,  as  to  ourselves  ;  moreover,  He  who  was 
so  sympathetic  with  men  in  their  sorrows,  must 
have  been  equally  accessible  to  the  sorrows  of 
dumb  creatures.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance  of  mind  in  Him  as  He  met  these 
familiar  facts.  His  profound  trust  in  God's  good- 
ness to  His  creatures  enabled  Him  to  view  their 
sufferings  with  an  equanimity  in  which  there  could 
have  been  no  trace  of  hardness  or  indifi'erence. 
It  is  the  calnmess  of  a  mind  so  firmly  centred  in 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  love  and  care  that  it  sufi'ers 
no  shock  at  the  most  disturbing  and  harrowing  of 
natural  events.  His  references  to  the  Providence 
that  looks  after  the  interests  of  flowers  and  birds, 
which  are  '  clothed  '  and  '  fed  '  by  God  Himself,  are 
full  of  a  sense  of  the  Divine  benignity  and  good- 
will towards  His  meanest  creatures,  and  He  uses 
this  fact  as  an  argument  to  quell  the  needless 
anxiety  of  men,  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  order 
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of  being  (Mt  12^^),  as  to  the  sources  and  sureness  of 
the  natural  provision  for  their  own  life  and  well- 
being.  If  God  so  '  clothes  the  grass  of  tlie  field,' 
and  '  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,'  He  will  surely 
much  more  attend  to  the  temporal  wants  of  His 
children  so  that  they  may  consider  themselves 
free  to  attend  to  their  proper  spiritual  interests 
(6-^**).  That  the  optimism  of  Jesus  is  not  the 
result  of  careless  observation  or  lack  of  sympathy 
is  seen  also  in  His  acknowledgment  of  the  evan- 
escence and  perishableness  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  (v.***).  Jesus  teaches  us  that 'God  feeds  the 
sparrow  and  also  attends  his  obsequies'  (Lk  12^, 
cf.  Mt  10-").  The  sufferings  peculiar  to  animal 
life  and  the  incidence  of  natural  death  are  clearly 
normal  facts  in  our  Lord's  view  of  nature,  and 
need  contain  no  problem  for  faith. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  our  Lord's  view  of  the 
providential  order  is  His  recognition  of  the  order- 
liness and  faithfulness  of  natural  law.  There  is 
every  indication  that  in  realizing  this  He  found  a 
deep  and  constant  pleasure.  The  world  to  Him 
was  the  home  of  order,  and,  as  such,  an  indication 
of  the  will  and  character  of  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  things.  He  loved  to  notice  and 
draw  attention  to  this  characteristic  of  the  natural 
world  (cf.  Mt  513  7i«-'«-  2^"^,  Mk  4*-8-  26-28  950^  l^  W^ 
12-*  138  19^,  Jn  38  103-5  151-''  etc.)  Specially  inter- 
esting to  Him  were  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
which  He  so  often  uses  as  a  symbol  of  the  laws  of 
the  spirit  (Mk  44-8-  26-2«-  su.  1328^  Lk  LS*-  21,  Jn  IS^-*), 
and  of  the  habits  of  animals  (Mt  6-«  V^  W^,  Lk 
13"  17^^  Jn  103-5- J2  etc.). 

(3)  This  leads  us  to  the  most  important  of  all 
the  characteristics  exhibited  in  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  natural  phenomena — His  profound  sense 
of  the  function  they  fulfil  as  suggesting  spiritual 
facts  and  laws.  His  purpose  in  using  natural 
imagery  is  not  summed  up  in  the  fact  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  and  mnemonic  aptness.  However 
handy  it  may  have  been  as  a  mould  into  which  to 
throw  His  teaching.  He  evidently  believed  that 
there  was  in  addition  to  this  a  real  correspondence 
between  the  laws  of  organic  and  of  spiritual  life. 
He  lived  in  two  worlds,  with  an  intensity  of  inter- 
est that  has  seldom  been  approached — the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  of  spirit.  These  two 
worlds  to  most  men  are  divided  by  a  deep  chasm  ; 
but  to  Him  there  were  innumerable  bridges  of  con- 
nexion between  them,  and  His  thoughts  traversed 
these  in  a  perpetual  play  of  happy  insight,  finding 
in  both  unending  correspondences  that  were  real 
and  true,  each  shedding  light  into  the  heart  of  the 
other.  Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  we  may  say  that 
to  Him  nature  was  the  mirror  of  the  spirit,  in 
which  He  ever  caught  glimpses  of  the  prof  oundest 
laws  and  operations  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  character  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  both. 

When  He  said,  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  like ,' 

He  was  exercising  no  mere  ingenuity  of  fancy, 
neither  was  He  inventing  fictitious  similarities 
between  disconnected  spheres  of  existence ;  rather 
He  was  holding  up  the  gold  and  silver  sides  of 
the  same  bright  shield  of  Truth. 

(4)  In  entire  consistence  with  this  view  of  our 
Lord's  imagery,  we  notice  the  complete  absence,  in 
His  vieiv  of  the  world,  of  any  such  distinction  as  has 
been  drawn  by  modern  thinkers  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  Living,  as  He  did,  in  the  per- 
petual sense  of  His  Father's  presence  and  power 
and  love,  such  a  distinction  would  be  to  Him 
utterly  unreal.  In  His  cosmology  there  was  no 
third  term,  such  as  'force,'  or  'energy,'  or  'law,' 
coming  in  immediately  between  the  Divine  will 
and  its  result.  There  was  only  God — the  Creator 
and  Sustainer — and  nature  was  the  material  ex- 
pression of  His  loving  care  and  energy.  What 
we  would  attribute   to    a   secondary   or   efficient 


cause  He  always  attributed  to  the  direct  activity 
of  the  Father.  '  Your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.  .  .  .  Shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you 
.  .  .?'  'Not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father  .  .  .'  'My  Father  worketh 
hitherto.'  In  this  sense  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
Divine  activity  we  find  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic traits  of  the  religious  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  natural  world.  The  same  consideration  throws 
a  suggestive  light  on  the  w' ay  in  which  He  exercised 
His  '  miraculous '  gifts.  To  Him  there  was  nothing 
'  supernatural '  or  inexplicable  in  the  wonderful 
deeds  He  wrought.  They  were  rather  perfectly 
natural  signs  of  the  activity  of  God  in  and  through 
Him  :  '  My  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth 
the  works'  (Jn  14^").  Even  in  the  case  of  an  act  of 
healing  which  was  performed  without  any  overt 
reference  to  the  Divine  power,  as  when  He  said,  '  I 
will,  be  thou  clean '  (Lk  5^*),  the  same  attitude  of 
dependence  on  the  Father's  favour  and  power 
must  be  presupposed  (cf.  Jn  5^").  To  Jesus,  there- 
fore, the  wonderful  works  which  He  wrought  were 
but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God  through  Him, 
and  were  as  natural  as  the  forces  that  eventuate 
in  the  'blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.'  If 
this  were  borne  in  mind,  perhaps  the  difficulty  of 
the  miraculous  would  not  be  what  it  is  to  many 
nowadays.  The  key  would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the 
region  of  personality  rather  than  of  a  '  super- 
natural '  law  over-riding  a  natural  law.  Jesus 
being  who  and  what  He  was,  it  was  as  natural  for 
Him  to  work  '  miracles '  and  to  exercise  an  excep- 
tional control  over  the  '  forces '  of  nature,  as  it  was 
for  Napoleon  to  do  extraordinary  things  through 
his  gift  of  control  over  men,  or  for  a  great  scien- 
tist to  initiate  fresh  changes  in  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  matter.  The  differentia  of  the  soul  of 
Jesus  was  an  unbroken  fellowship  with  God  as  His 
Father,  which  manifested  itself  in  all  He  did,  and, 
among  other  ways,  in  the  power  to  use  natural  forces 
in  a  unique  way  in  order  to  fulfil  His  filial  mission. 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  to  nature  and  natural  phenomena  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which,  however  inci- 
dental it  may  be  to  His  mission  as  such,  is  replete 
with  suggestion  and  helpfulness.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  His  scientific  and  philosophic  interest  in 
nature  was  merged  into  the  religious  interest 
which  always  controlled  His  soul.  What  of  the 
artistic  interest  which  is  so  strong  in  the  highest 
type  of  mind  ?  Here  again  we  must  speak  of  the 
subordination  of  all  to  the  spiritual  outlook  and 
temper.  None  the  less  is  it  clear  that  Jesus  was 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
He  loved  Nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  because  she 
ministered  to  His  love  of  what  was  fair  and  good 
to  look  at.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  '  function  of 
art  is  (1)  to  teach  us  to  see,  (2)  to  teach  us  what 
to  see,  and  (3)  to  teach  us  to  see  more  than  toe  see,' 
then  the  discourses  of  Jesus  reveal  the  artistic 
temperament  in  all  His  references  to  the  facts  of 
the  natural  order.     See  art.  Poet. 

(1)  His  faculty  of  observation  was  extraordinary. 
His  eye  took  in  the  smallest  detail  of  the  outward 
world  with  loving  appreciation.  W^e  have  refer- 
ences to  the  march  of  the  seasons  (Mt  24^2,  Mk 
1328)  ;  to  the  orderly  stages  of  growth  (Mk  42*)  ; 
to  the  varying  response  of  various  kinds  of  soil 
(4*-8) ;  to  the  mystery  of  development  {w.-''-  3')  ;  to 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  animals  (Mt  10'"^  lj^ 
958  1334  1737^  Jn  103-5- 12,  cf.  M  t7'5)  ;  to  the  customs 
of  the  household  (Lk  I321,  cf.  the  many  references 
to  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  to  human  intercourse 
and  social  life).  He  was  never  at  a  loss,  indeed,  in 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  His  observation  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  His  own  teaching,  but 
was  like  a  householder,  '  bringing  forth  from  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old'  (Mt  1352). 
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(2)  In  the  same  way  He  teaches  us  what  to  see. 
A  wise  selection  must  be  made  in  storing  the  mind 
with  facts  and  impressions,  so  that  the  multiplicity 
of  Nature  may  not  overwhelm  the  mind,  or  cause  us 
to  lose  our  way  in  the  confusion  of  her  wealth.  And 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing  too  great 
or  too  small  to  arrest  His  eye  or  interest  His  mind, 
tliere  is  one  interest  which  evidently  dominated 
His  mind  in  His  watchful  observation  of  natural 
phenomena.  That  was  the  ordinary  huvuin  interest. 
And  this  is  always  true  of  the  highest  art.  The 
l)ainter,  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  are  eminently  and 
broadly  human  in  their  approach  to  Nature  ;  what 
has  no  reference  to  human  experience  and  action 
and  passion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  her  appeal  to 
them.  A  glance  at  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustra- 
tions at  once  reveals  this  dominant  human  interest. 
He  refers  only  to  those  asj^ects  of  nature  that  in 
some  more  or  less  definite  way  intermingle  with 
the  daily  or  occasional  experience  of  human  beings. 
There  was  a  practical  as  well  as  artistic  purpose  in 
this  ;  for  He  was  thus  able  to  interest  His  hearers 
more  readily  in  the  higher  truths  which  He  was 
anxious  to  impress  upon  their  minds  and  to  com- 
mend to  their  sympathies. 

(3)  He  teaches  us  to  see  more  than  we  see,  for  the 
natural  became  in  His  hands  a  translucent  veil 
through  which  the  spiritual  poured  its  light  and 
inspiration  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  art  once 
more  became  handmaid  to  religion  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  nature  became  a  vehicle  for  the  higher  beauty 
of  holiness  and  truth.  The  same  artistic  gift  is  seen 
in  the  beautiful,  vivid,  and  balanced /or//t  in  which 
He  clothed  His  imagery  and  parabolic  teaching. 
His  language  is  wonderfully  clear  and  pictorial  and 
apt :  the  mould  into  which  He  runs  His  illustra- 
tions is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  its  content.  There  is  the  happiest  marriage  of 
Avord  and  fact,  type  and  antitype,  in  His  teaching. 
This  reveals  the  Master  both  of  material  and  of  ex- 
pression. The  earthly  forms  in  Avhich  the  In- 
carnate Word  enshrined  His  message  have  caught 
something  of  His  own  Eternal  quality  and  beauty, 
and  will  stand  for  ever  as  unique  and  unforgettable 
as  the  truth  they  embody.  '  The  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life ' 
(Jn  663). 
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NATURES,  TWO.— See  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  Incarnation,  vol.  i.  pp.  481,  812  f. 

NAZARENE. — 1.  Infroductonj. — 'Nazarene'  is 
a  descriptive  term  applied  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts 
to  Jesus  and  His  followers.  The  epithet  is  also 
regularly  api)lied  in  the  Talmud  to  Jesus  (f't^*; 
n^iijri  Sank.  43a,  1076  ;  Sota,  41a)  and  His  disciples 
(D'-iviijn  Taan.  21h).  As  usually  understood,  '  Naza- 
rene '  in  the  first  place  meant  '  of  [the  town  of] 
Nazareth,'  and  indeed  this  explicitly  appears  in 
some  passages  in  the  Gospels  {e.rf.  Mk  P  '  Jesus 
came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,'  Lk  2^  etc.)  ;  but, 
according  to  Cheyne,  the  name  Nazareth  in  its 
original  significance  was  the  designation  not  of  a 
town  l)ut  of  a  district,  and  '  Nazarene '  is  primarily 
equivalent  to  '  Galihean '  (see,  further,  below,  and 
art.  Nazareth). 

Sometimes  a  descriptive  clause  with  aTo  followed  by  the 
place-name  appears:  e.g.  Mt  21ii  'This  is  Jesus  the  prophet 
from  Nazareth  of  Galilee '  (o  ccro  Notjapstf  tJj?  TxXiXouxs)  ;  cf.  Ac 

2.  The  two  Gr.  equivalents  of  '  Nazarene.'' — In 
the  Greek  Test,  two  words  correspond  to  '  Naza- 
rene,' viz.  NafapT/z/os  and  Nafwpatos.     In  WH's  text 


the  former  occurs  in  Mk  1-^  10*^  14^''  16",  also  in  Lk 
4^^  (where  it  may  be  dependent  on  the  Markan 
.source).*  In  Mt.,  Jn.,  Acts  (and  perhaps  originally 
in  Lk.),  Xaj'opaios  is  exclusively  used.  Probably 
Xafapr;v6s  was  employed  in  the  earliest  source,  and 
this  was  given  up  later  for  Nafwpatos. 

N«sa/"i>">f  is  derived  from  Na^a/xi,  like  Mccyhxkr.vr,  from  M«>- 
Sxkx.  The  forms  Na?a^a,  tixCxpir,  HxZxpiH  imply  Heb.  forms 
.Ti^J,  n"i^;.t  The  Talnmdic  form  nsi:  may  be  derived  from 
nip  (or  its  masc.)  with  change  of  a  to  6  (6).  See  Dalman, 
Gram.  d.  Jiid. -Pal.  ^ram.2  p.  152  n.  The  same  scholar  thinks 
NxZaipx^oi  implies  a  Heb.  form  n'isj  (connected  with  a  by-form 
of  the  place-name  niis:),  op.  cit.  p.  178,  n.  2.  Does  NxZapx'io; 
(  =  '"]i^j)  represent  the  dialectical  form  current  in  Judaea  (cf.  esp. 
Jn  19iy,  Ac  24')?  This  is  possible.  For  a  different  view,  see 
below. 

The  exact  relation  borne  by  these  two  forms 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  this  relationship,  raise  a  difficult  pro- 
blem. The  points  involved  come  to  a  head  in  Mt 
2-3,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  child  Jesus  was 
brought  to  Nazareth  that  '  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  that  he  should 
be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Naj'wpajos).  Of  the  various 
explanations  of  this  passage  that  have  been  pro- 
posed the  most  important  are:  (1)  those  that 
connect  it  with  the  Hebrew  word  wezer  ('branch,' 
'  sprout')  in  the  Messianic  passage.  Is  IP.  (2)  The 
interesting  view  of  Hitzig  that  Nafwpatoy  (Ac  24^) 
was  suggested  by  'nis:  in  the  (unpointed)  text  of 
Is  49'"  regarded  as  =  j-wf oyuevoi  ('  those  who  are  being 
saved')  in  contradistinction  to  dTro\\vfj.evoi.  (1  Co 
J18.  21  'them  that  are  perishing').  Later  the  word 
nis3  was  taken  to  be  a  singular  to  correspond  with 
the  parallel  iDj,'  ('servant'),  and  appliecf  to  Jesus 
(with  a  play  upon  the  place-name  Nazareth).  This 
is  very  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing.  It  would 
be  better  to  suppose  that  the  (unpointed)  niii]  of 
tiie  passage  was  read  '"iis:,  the  Heb.  form  implied, 
as  Dalman  thinks,  by  Naj'wpatos,  and  applied  by 
Jewish-Christian  exegesis  to  Jesus.  J  (3)  Cheyne  § 
doubts  whether  Nazareth  was  '  originally  the  name 
of  a  town  (or  village)  at  all.'  The  earlier  and  more 
correct  form  of  the  word  is  Nazara,  implying  a 
Heb.  form  nyi  (or  n-i;;:,  also  desiderated  by  the 
Talmud  ic  niii^) :  and  this  again  is  a  by-form  of  the 
same  word  which  enters  into  the  second  element 
of  the  name  Gennesar  (Gennesaret).  This  Nazara  is 
really  a  name  of  Galilee,  and  Nafc<;pa£os  =  GaliUean. 
The  word  of  the  '  prophets '  referred  to  in  Mt  2-'' 
becomes,  on  this  view.  Is  9^''  ('  the  land  of  Zebulun, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali  .  .  .  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles')  rather  than  Is  IP. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  NT  data  that  the  term 
'  Nazarene '  was  an  early  designation  applied  to 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  generally.  It  thus  was  the 
Jewish  (Oriental)  equivalent  of  the  specificallj- 
Gentile  term  '  Christian.'  '  Nazarene '  was  not  the 
title  given  by  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  them- 
selves, but  by  others  outside  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  names  for,  and  used  by,  themselves 
were  much   more   i^robably   such   as   'believers,' | 

*  It  occurs  again  only  in  Lk  2419,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  (AI)  read  Hxlupx'io;). 

t  Cf.  such  forms  as  n^yi  (1  K  179)  in  Bibl.  Hebrew. 

X  The  verse  so  interpreted  would  run  :  '  It  is  too  light  a  thing 
that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  (shouldest  be)  the  Nazarene  (ms:)  to  restore  Israel ; 
I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,'  etc.  This  is  one 
of  the  Servant-passages  which  was  undoubtedly  applied  to 
Jesus  in  early  Jewish-Christian  circles.     Cf.  Lk  2"2. 

§  Developing  a  theory  suggested  by  Neubauer  and  Gr.atz. 
See  EBi,  col.  3360,  s.v.  'Nazareth.' 

II  See  Faith.  It  is  always  important  to  distinguish  the  names 
used  by  a  body  of  itself  from  those  given  by  outsiders.  Another 
case  is  probably  'Pharisees,'  Heb.  D'a-n?  =  (?)  'separatists.' 
Their  own  name  for  themselves  in  the  earlier  period  may  have 
been  hdsidim,  'pious' :  later,  such  terms  as  D'ppn  'wise,'  TO?n 
DDn,n3n  'colleague,'  were  used.  Cf.  also  remark  on  Ebionites 
at  end  of  article. 
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'brethren'  {e.g.  Ac  9^"),  'saints'  (v.'^,  etc.),  'elect.' 
In  time  '  Nazarene '  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  or,  at  any  rate,  hostile 
nuance  (cf.  Jn  l^*").  The  followers  of  '  the  Nazarene ' 
had  evidently  been  made  to  feel  the  reproach 
of  the  alleged  Galilwan  origin  of  their  Messiah.* 
Moved  by  these  influences,  the  Jewish-Christians 
seem  to  have  transformed  the  title  'Sa^aprjvos — 
which  had  now  become  in  the  moutlis  of  their 
opponents  an  opprobiious  one — into  the  honorihc  one 
Nafcu/saios,  and  to  have  substituted  the  latter  for 
the  former.  In  this  way,  at  any  rate,  Mt.  seems 
to  turn  the  edge  of  the  rejjroach  levelled  at  the 
Christian  Messiah  in  the  characteristically  Jewish- 
Palestinian  designation  of  Jesus  as  '  the  Nazarene ' 
(n^-ijn  jjii?:).  Assuming,  then,  that  the  term  'Sai'wpalos 
is  an  honorific  title  educed  in  this  way  by  the  Jewish- 
Christians  themselves,  it  remains  to  elucidate  the 
process  by  which  the  form  Avas  arrived  at,  and  its 
exact  significance. 

Naj'wpatos  may  be  a  Greek  form  of  ndzurd  (N"iii':),t 
the  Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  Messianic  term 
nxj  'Branch'  or  'Shoot.'  The  selection  of  this 
particular  Messianic  term  was  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  counter-term  to  NafapT/fos. 
Natc^paios  is  thus  an  honorific  title  given  by  the 
disciples  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  He  was  the  nczcr  of  Is  IP — the 
'  Branch  '  of  ilessianic  Prophecy.  Its  application 
to  members  of  the  Christian  community  naturally 
followed.     See  also  following  article. 

3.  '■Nazarene'  as  a  community -designation. — It 
is  clear  not  only  from  Ac  24*  but  also  from  Mt  2^ 
that  the  Christian  communities  of  Palestine,  and 
even  outsiders,  at  first  bore  the  name  of  '  Naza- 
renes.'  The  writer  of  Alt  2-^  evidently  belonged 
to  a  community  so  designated.  The  name  is,  of 
course,  specifically  Jewish,  and  it  remained  the 
characteristic  Oriental-Jewish  term  for  Christians 
generally  (e.g.  in  the  Talmud),  though  primarily  it 
was  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  who  were 
thought  of.  An  interesting  piece  of  early  evidence 
of  this  usage  has  in  recent  years  come  to  light 
in  the  Palestinian  recension:;:  of  the  Shcinoneh 
Esrch.  As  is  well  known,  the  12th  of  these 
'  Benedictions '  contains  the  famous  imprecation 
on  'slanderers'  or  'heretics.'  In  the  Palestinian 
version  an  explicit  reference  is  made  to  '  Nazar- 
enes  and  Sectaries'  (minim).§  Though  the  clause 
containing  these  words  may  not  belong  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  prayer  (early  2nd  cent.  a.d.  ),  it 
is,  at  any  I'ate,  not  very  much  later.  Jerome  (Ep. 
112)  makes  allusion  to  the  use  of  this  'cursing' 
prayer  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the 
East. 

A  Jewish -Christian  sect  of  '  Nazarenes '  is  re- 
ferred to  both  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  They 
are  apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ebion- 
ites,  though  very  little  exact  information  is  extant 
concerning  them.|| 

*  The  Galilsean  population  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
strict  in  carrying  out  certain  legal  enactments  regarded  as  im- 
portant by  the  Rabbis.  A  feeling  of  distrust,  if  not  of  con- 
tempt, of  the  Galilsean  population  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
Rabbinical  circles.  For  a  full  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
relevant  data,  see  the  valuable  monograph  of  A.  Biichler  (Der 
galildische  'Am-ha-ares  des  ziveiten  Jahrhunderts,  Vienna, 
1906). 

t  Or  rather  the  adjectival  form  of  this,  N^'i'iSJ.     The  Aram. 

word  N"i?sj  is  guaranteed  by  the  Syr.  |5o^=SMrcMi?t,<t  (Heb. 
1^4)  ;  see  Payne-Smith,  Thes.  col.  244.S.  ^ 

:  Discovered  by  Prof.  S.  Schechter  among  the  Cairo  Genizah 
MSS,  and  published  by  him  in  the  JQR,  vol.  x.  [18981  pp.  654- 
659.  t        Jii- 

§  See,  further,  an  art.  bv  the  present  writer  in  Church  and 
Siinagogue,  vol.  v.  [1903]  p.  167  ff.  ('  The  Jewish  Prayer  against 
Heretics '). 

II  Possibly  'Ebionites'  (Heb.  D'JVax  =  '  poor  men')  was  a 
more  general  term,  and  may  have  been  given  by  Jewish-Chris- 
tians to  themselves.    See  art.  Ebiomsm. 


Literature. — The  artt.  '  Nazareth,'  '  Nazarene  '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  the  EBi,  and  JE  ;  '  Nazareth  '  (by  Guthe)  in  PRE  "  and  in 
Hamburger's  A'^  ;  the  Comm.  on  Mt  2^  (esp.  Zahii,  19U3) ; 
J.  Halevy,  Etudes  iJcanijeliques,  vol.  i.  p.  231  f.  (on  Scc'^u/ix.'ie; : 
i  most  valuable  and  suggestive  essay.  Halivy  suggests  the 
derivation  of  'SxZupa.'io;  from  the  Aram,  word  adopted  above) ; 
Neubauer,  Geo(j.  du  Talmud,  186S ;  Biesenthal  on  Mt  22=* 
{Sacred  Lit.  Ib59).  The  bizarre  theory  as  to  the  existence  of 
pre-Christian  'Nazarenes'  set  forth  b}'  W.  B.  Smith,  JJer  vor- 
christliehe  Jesus  (1900),  does  not  call  for  disc\ission  here. 

G.  H.  Box. 

NAZARETH  (Nafapd,  Xaj^apdr,  Nafape^,  Naj-aper). 
— The  town  of  Nazaretli,  the  modern  en-Xdsira, 
was  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  5^  miles  almost  due 
west  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  nearly  as  far  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  from  Kefr  Kenna,,  the  site  that 
is  usually  identified  with  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
road  that  ascends  from  the  latter  place  winds 
through  the  high  valley  in  which  Nazareth  lies, 
and  divides  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town,  the 
south-eastern  branch  finding  its  way  to  Jezreel, 
and  thence  down  the  valley  to  Beth-sliean  and  the 
Jordan,  the  western  crossing  the  low  pass  of  the 
Samaritan  hills,  by  ancient  Megiddo,  to  join  eventu- 
ally the  great  trunk  road  north  and  south,  on  the 
plain  by  the  sea.  The  town  itself,  however,  lay 
retired  from  the  great  highways  of  commerce, 
though  within  easy  reach,  almost  within  sight  of 
them  ;  and  its  secluded  position  explains  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Nazareth  in  the  (JT  or 
Josephus.  The  modern  village,  with  a  population 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  clings  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  But  the  ancient  town  seems  to  have  sjjread 
considerably  higher  up  the  slope,  and  from  '  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built ' 
(Lk  4-'*),  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Palestine  is  said  to  be  obtained, 
embracing  on  the  one  side  the  valley  of  tiie  Jordan 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  other  tlie 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

That  in  our  Lord's  time  Nazareth  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  referred  to  in  the  NT  as  a  city 
(TToXts,  Mt  2=^  Lk  r-«  2^-  sy)  not  a  village  (Kib/xr,). 
It  was  in  touch  with,  but  not  harassed  by  the 
currents  of  popular,  commercial,  or  political  life. 
And  there  appears  to  be  no  real  justification  for 
the  belief  that  Nazareth  or  its  people  were  in 
any  sense  insignificant  or  despised.!  The  -words  of 
Nathanael  (Jn  l^*^),  which  have  given  currency  to 
this  view,  are  perhaps  misunderstood.  He  must 
himself  have  shared  the  universally  accepted  belief 
that  the  Christ  could  come  only  from  Bethlehem 
(cf.  Mt  2*,  Jn  7'^-) ;  and  if  his  language  is  intended 
to  express  disdain,  it  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
polished  town-dweller  for  the  uncultivated  rural 
population  who  know  nothing  of  his  artificial  rules 
of  pro^sriety  and  manners.  As  to  the  Athenian 
every  native  of  Boeotia  was  a  dullard,  so  to  the 
refined  hahitiie  of  Jerusalem  the  rustic  of  Galilee 
may  well  have  appeared  uncouth  and  contemptible. 
These  characteristics  might  not  improbably  have 
become  accentuated  in  the  case  of  Nazareth,  owing 
to  its  withdrawn  position  in  a  self-contained  upland 
valley.  LTnder  any  circumstances  Nathanael's 
words  bear  witness  only  to  a  personal  opinion, 
and  are  no  evidence  of  a  widespread  or  general 
belief. 

With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  early 
ministry  recorded  in  Lk  4'''*''-,  the  direct  references 
to  Nazareth  in  the  Gospels  are  all  associated 
with  the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Jesus.  It  was  to 
Nazareth  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent,  to  Mary 

*  For  a  description  of  Nazareth  and  its  site  see  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  London,  1894,  p.  432  ff.  ;  Baedeker's  Palestine  ;  PEF 
Memoirs,  i.  pp.  262  f.,  275-79,  328  f.  ;  A.  P.  Stanlev,  SP,  London, 
1860,  p.  365  S.  ;  cf.  W.  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels, 
Oxford,  1903,  p.  49  f.,  with  plates  ;  Ramsav,  Education  of  Christ, 
p.  47. 

t  See  especially  Selah  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ, 
London,  18S6,  chs.  .xvii.  xviii. 
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His  mother  (Lk  1-") ;  and  tliither  His  parents  came 
to  find  a  home  after  the  flight  into  Egj'jit  (Mt  2-^). 
From  Nazareth  they  journeyed  into  Juda?a  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Roman  enrohnent  (Lk  2*),  re- 
turning to  the  same  city  when  the  requirements  of 
the  Jewish  law  for  the  purihcation  of  Mary  had 
been  satisfied  (2^'').  Twelve  years  later  a  similar 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  His  parents' 
annual  practice  (2'*"-)>  and  return  to  Nazareth  (v.^i), 
make  it  evident  that  the  home  during  this  period 
had  been  at  the  latter  town.  On  the  occasion  of 
His  baptism,  it  is  from  Nazareth  that,  according  to 
St.  Mark  (1"),  Christ  came  to  the  Jordan  ;  the  other 
Synoptists  merely  state  that  the  journey  was  made 
from  Galilee  (Mt  3^^),  or  name  no  place  (Lk  3-'). 
His  early  life,  therefore,  was  S2:)ent  at  Nazareth, 
and  only  in  consequence  of  the  ojjposition  aroused 
by  His  preaching  in  the  synagogue  and  the 
murderous  attempt  upon  His  life  (Lk  4-^'-)  did 
He  aliandon  Nazareth  and  take  up  His  abode  at 
Capernaum  (Mt  4'^).  Thenceforward  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited,  or  to  have  had  any  direct 
relations  with.  His  former  home.  Its  name, 
however,  continued  to  cling  to  Him,  and  by  that 
designation  He  is  known  to  the  '  Tnultitudes '  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  stranger-pilgrims 
from  Galilee  His  native  province  (Mt  2V^).  Philip 
uses  the  name  when  he  calls  Nathanael  to  Jesus 
(Jn  1''^) ;  and  later  in  the  history  it  is  employed  by 
Peter  at  Ca^sarea  (Ac  10*^)  as  a  well-known  title 
with  which  Gentiles  also  would  be  familiar. 

The  precise  form  of  the  word  and  its  sijj;nification  are  alike 
uncertain.  In  two  passages  (Mt  4i'*,  Lk  4'*>)  the  oldest  MSS  read 
Najus^a,  and  are  followed  by  all  recent  editors.  Elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  WH  print  'Nx^xpiT,  with  the  exception  of 
Mt  2111  (JSix.Zaps9),  Tischendorf  reads  'Nx^'^piti  consistently  in  all 
passages  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (excei)tN«J«/j«,  asabove),  adding 
with  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  latter  a  note  (on  Lk  l^O)  that 
on  a  comparison  of  all  the  instances  in  which  the  name  occurs 
in  St.  Luke,  including  Ac  lO^**,  the  decision  must  be  that  the 
Evangelist  wrote  "Nx^xpiti  not  Hx^xpir,  a \ariable  usage  between 
the  two  forms  being  inconceivable.*  In  Mark  and  John  the 
form  i^xZxp'-T  and  in  Acts  tfx^xpiS  is  accepted  by  all  with  the 
more  ancient  MSS  ;  and  in  Mk  l^  the  form  Nx^xpx^  is  found  in 
AP.  Dr.  Hort  also  states  that  in  eight  out  of  the  eleven  passages 
in  the  Gospels  the  Codex  Sangallensis  has  tixZ,xpxh,  but  that  the 
form  '  has  little  other  attestation.'  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  variations  in  spelling,  where  they  are  not  merely  acci- 
dental, are  due  to  local  or  dialectic  peculiarities, f  and  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition  or  the  copyists  of 
the  documents  rather  than  to  the  original  authors.! 

The  adjective  also  appears  in  two  different  forms.  The  Second 
Gospel  uses  onlv  Nxlxpy.vc;  (Mk  1^4  10-17  14«7  166)  ;  Matthew  and 
.John  have  always  tlxZaipx7oi  (Mt  2'-3  26'!,  Jn  185-  7  1919).  st.  Luke 
has  both  in  his  Gospel  (-pr.ve^,  4^4  2419  ;  .px76i,  18^7),  but  in  the 
Acts  only  -Sxlupx^o;  (222  36  410  614  228  24-5  269).  In  no  instance  is 
there  any  important  difference  of  reading.  Neither  the  noun 
nor  the  adjective  is  found  in  the  Epistles  or  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. 

There  is  no  agreement,  again,  with  regard  to  the  meaning  or 
derivation  of  the  name.  St.  Matthew  sees  in  the  return  to 
Nazareth  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Is  111  ('  a  branch 
(nezer)  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit '),  thus  connecting 
Nazareth  with  the  Hebrew  "1x4  'shoot,'  'sprout'  ;  and  some 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  town 
in  reminiscence  of  Isaiah's  language,  and  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  Lord's  early  life  there.  Such  an  origin  of 
the  term  is  perhaps  not  impossible,  although  it  hardly  com- 
mends itself  as  probable  ;  and  of  course  no  such  thought  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  is  intended  to  be  suggested  by  his 
words.  Others  have  sought  a  connexion  with  the  root  ^SJ 
in  the  sense  of  keeping  icatch  or  guard  ;  e.g.  Dr.  Swete  would 
follow  Delitzsch  and  Dalman  in  explaining  Nazareth  to  mean 
'watch-tower.'  §    This  would  imply  either  that  the  town  itself 

*  '  vx^xpiT,  c.^sBKLX^  al  permu  e  q.  Conlatis  omnibus  hujus 
evangelii  locis  (quibus  accedit  Ac  1038  .(S  nbCDE)  Lucam 
\ixZ,xpifi  scripsisse  statuendum  est  non  vx^xpiT,  nisi  quod  4  16 
formam  euni  vxKxpx  adhibuisse  suadent  testes.  Inter  -sfl  enim 
et  -£T  eundem  scriptorem  fluctuasse  incredibile  est.' 

t  Compare  shibboleth  and  sibboleth  (Jg  126), 

t  Dr.  Hort,  however,  writes  : — 'The  evidence  (for  the  spelling 
of  the  name  Nazareth)  when  tabulated  presents  little  ambiguity. 
Sx^xpx  is  used  at  the  outset  of  the  Ministry  in  Mt  I/3  (4l^)  and 
Lk  1/5  (4I6)  ;  Nx'ixpie  in  Mt  1/3  (2111),  the  only  later  place  in  the 
Gospels  where  the  name  occurs,  and  in  Acts ;  and  'Sx^xpir 
certainly  or  probably  in  all  other  places'  (New  I'estament  in 
Greek,  Notes  on  Orthography,  p.  160). 

§  See  his  note  on  Mk  19  ;  Aram,  niilj,  msj.  Cf.  also  Mer- 
rill, loc.  cit.  p.  122. 


was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  hill 
on  the  slopes  or  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stood  ;  the  former  would 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  fact,  and  the  latter  improbable.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  understand  the  word  in  a  passive  sense 
from  li'],  to  preserve,  protect  (Old  Aram.  "li'J,  Assyr.  nasdru),* 
so  that  Nazareth  is  the  town  secluded,  protected,  and  the  name 
describes  its  position  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  The  word 
might  also  be  explained  as  a  Niphal  participle  of  ^l!i,  "ns,  with 
the  same  meaning  of  'confined,'  '  shut  in  ' ;  compare  the  adjec- 
tival form  Nxlupxio;.  Heb.  or  Aram,  s,  however,  usually  becomes 
0-  in  Greek,  e.g.  \Vi  =  '2iiuit,  2(av,  niN3!£-2«/3«wfl,  ns^D  =  Mxa- 
a-tiix,  Mxirtryi(pa,  etc.  ;  or  a  dental,  e.g.  'y\)i=Tupo;.  But  lys  is 
represented  by  Zoyopx  in  Gn  1310.  A  derivation  from  ni:, 
denom.  of  "i't:,  has  also  been  suggested  ;  Nazareth  would  then 
be  'the  town  of  the  Nazirites.'  Tt]  becomes  in  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint  MxX^ip,  vxt,ipx'io;.  Compare  the  modern  name  of 
the  town  en-Ndsira.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  assimilation  of  the  sound  and  per- 
haps the  spelling  to  a  well-known  descriptive  title.  See  also 
preceding  article. 

LrrERATURE.^In  addition  to  the  references  given  above,  the 
articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  may  be  consulted  ;  add  Edward 
Robinson,  BRP,  London,  1841,  iii.  pp.  183-200  ;  A.  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  London,  1883,  i.  pp.  145- 
148,  456  f.  ;  Cunningham  Geikie,  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible, 
London,  1887,  ch.  xxxix.  ;  G.  le  Hardy,  Hist,  de  Nazareth  et  de 
ses  sanctuaires,  Paris,  1905.  A.  S.  GeDEN. 

NAZIRITE  (Heb.  ndzir),  in  AV  spelled  'Nazar- 
ite,'  means  etymologically  'one  separated,'  a  re- 
ligious devotee.  The  historical  references  are  in 
Judges  (13-"^-  the  case  of  Samson)  and  Am  2"-  *- ; 
the  '  law  of  the  Nazirite '  is  found  in  Nu  6.  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  reveals  the  fact  that  thei-e 
was  considerable  diti'erence  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  type  of  Nazirite.  Samson  had  been 
'  a  Nazirite  unto  God  from  his  mother's  womb '  ( Jg 
16'')  ;  his  Nazirate  was  lifelong,  and  due  not  to 
any  vow,  but  to  the  appointment  of  God  (13'"  *•  ^- ''). 
In  his  case  the  abstinence  from  wine,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  'law  of  the  Nazirite,'  is  not 
specified,  and  the  avoidance  of  contact  with  the 
dead  is  apparently  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  hair  being  left  unshorn 
even  from  childhood  (vv.'*-''- '^).  This,  which  may 
he  taken  to  be  the  most  marked  feature  of  a 
Nazirite  in  early  times,  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
the  hair  is  part  of  a  man's  vital  being,  and  a 
symbol  of  his  vitality.  Thus  to  let  it  grow  un- 
polled or  to  otter  it  in  sacrifice  was  an  expression 
of  the  devotion  of  the  entire  manhood  to  God. 
From  the  refeience  in  Amos  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Nazirites  formed  a  numerous  class  in  the 
8th  cent.,  and  that  abstinence  from  wine  was  then  a 
marked  feature  in  their  outward  life.  According 
to  W.  R.  Smith  (Prophets  of  Isr.  84),  this  prohibi- 
tion '  was  undoubtedly  a  religious  protest  against 
Canaanite  civilization  in  favour  of  the  simple  life 
of  ancient  times.  This  appears  most  clearly  in 
the  case  of  the  Rechabites,  who  had  received  from 
their  father  Jonadab  the  double  precept  never  to 
drink  wine  and  never  to  give  up  their  wandering 
pastoral  life  for  a  residence  in  cities  (Jer  31).' 

The  '  law  of  the  Nazirite '  describes  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Nazirite,  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
on  the  accidental  interruption  of  his  vow,  and  the 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  its  termination.  It  is 
clear  that  the  vow  is  now  contemplated  as  one 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  specified  tiine  only.  A 
passage  in  Josephus  [BJ  II.  xv.  1)  suggests  that  in 
his  time  thirty  days  was  regarded  as  the  minimum 
duration  of  the  vow.  It  included  three  points : 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  of  every  kind, 
and  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  anj^  form, 
avoidance  of  all  contact  with  the  dead,  and  the 
letting  the  hair  grow  with  a  view  to  offering  it  on 
the  sacred  fire  (Nu  6'^).  Accidental  defilement 
was  followed  by  seven  days  of  iincleanness,  after 
which  the  period  recommenced,  and  the  vow  was 

*  Cf.  G.  A.  Cooke,  North  Semitic  Inscriptions,  pp.  185,  189  ; 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.  is:. 
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renewed  with  elaborate  and  costly  rites.  In  like 
manner  the  termination  of  the  vow  is  marked  by 
offerings  and  libations,  and  specially  by  the  shav- 
ing of  the  hair  '  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing,' followed  by  its  being  '  put  on  the  fire  which 
is  under  the  sacrifice  of  ijeace-ofi'erings '  (vv.^^"-"). 
'  After  that  the  Nazirite  may  drink  wine.'  '  It 
appears  most  probable  that  the  combination  of 
observances  in  the  law  is  not  ancient,  that  in  the 
regulations  for  the  N.azirite  of  later  times  we  see  a 
fusion  of  several  originally  distinct  customs,  which, 
like  many  others,  had  lost  much,  and,  in  some 
cases,  all  of  their  original  meaning'  (G.  B.  Gray, 
ad  loc. ).  '  Through  this  change,  however,  it  lost 
its  value  ;  in  old  times  it  was  Jehovah  who  raised 
up  the  Nazirites  as  He  did  the  projjhets.  These 
were  men  of  God,  ensamples  of  the  genuine  Israelite 
God-pleasing  life,  and  therefore  of  great  signiti- 
cance  for  the  whole  people.  Under  the  Law  the 
Nazirate  had  sunk  to  a  private  practice  of  asceti- 
cism, through  wiiich  the  individual  obtains  favour 
from  God'  (Benzinger). 

Later  allusions  to  the  practice  of  the  Nazirite 
vow  are  found  in  1  Mac  3^**,  and  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIX. 
vi.  1,  BJ  II.  XV.  1  (case  of  Berenice).  John  the 
Baptist,  in  some  respects  at  least,  resembled  the 
Nazirites  (Lk  1'^;  cf.  the  account  of  James  the 
Just  in  Eus.  HE  II.  xxiii.  3).  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  the  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul  at 
Cenchreoe,  and  discharged  by  him  at  the  Temple, 
was  Nazirite  in  its  character  (Ac  18'**,  cf.  21-^"^")  ; 
but  the  information  given  in  the  Acts  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  (see  Knowling, 
ad  loc,  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.). 

Literature.— Spencer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  in.  i.  6 ;  G.  B.  Gray, 
'Numbers'  in  Internat.  Crit.  Com.;  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets, 
p.  84  f.,  RS'^  p.  332  f.;  W.  R.  Harper,  'Amos  and  Hosea'  in 
Internat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  liff.,  56 f.;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Areh.  pp. 
429  ff. ;  art.  '  Nazirite '  in  Hastings'  DB.  C.  A.  SCOTT. 

NECESSITY.— We  exclude  from  this  article  all 
problems  not  directly  raised  by  the  Four  Gospels. 

1.  Necessity  and  the  Divine  nature.  —  Meta- 
physicians distinguish  between  (1)  contingent  ex- 
istence, and  (2)  necessary  existence.  A  thing 
exists  contingently,  of  which  the  beginning  or 
end  or  change  can  be  conceived.  A  thing  exists 
necessarily,  of  which  neither  the  beginning,  nor 
the  end,  nor  the  change  can  be  conceived.  The 
Universe  exists  contingently,  for  we  can  imagine 
its  annihilation  ;  the  laws  of  Nature  also  exist 
contingently,  for  we  can  imagine  them  altered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  Reason,  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  of  (fundamental)  Morality  exist  neces- 
sarily, for  we  can  imagine  no  beginning  or  end  or 
change  in  them. 

Thus  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  or  could  be,  a  time  when 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  could  be  loiequal  to 
one  another.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  time,  or  a  world,  in  which 
cruelty  would  be  other  than  odious,  and  lying  other  than  con- 
temptible. If  cruelty  and  deceit  were  seated  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  they  would  still  be  what  they  are,  odious  and 
contemptible  ;  and  benevolence  and  truth,  their  opjjosites, 
would  still  be  what  they  are,  admirable  and  praiseworthy. 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  things  can  make  no  difference  to 
the  laws  of  Reason  and  the  Moral  Law.  These  are  eternallj' 
and  immutably  true, — true  not  only  to  the  human  mind,  but  to 
every  rational  mind  that  does  or  can  exist ;  valid  not  onl3'  in 
this  universe  but  in  all  possible  universes. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  body  of  eternal  and 
necessary  truth.  But  this  conception  of  necessary 
truth  carries  with  it  the  further  conception  of 
necessary  Being,  or  necessary  Substance.  A  truth 
cannot  exist  as  it  Avere  '  in  the  air,'  or  in  an 
infinite  void :  it  must  be  true  to  some  mind. 
And  since  the  truths  in  question  are  independent 
of  all  created  minds,  there  must  exist  some 
Eternal  Uncreated  Mind,  to  which  these  truths 
are  eternally  true.  Moreover,  since  the  truths  are 
partly  moral  truths,  this  Mind  must  be  moral,  or, 


to  use  the  language  of  religion,  holy.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  to  this  Infinite  Mind  the  predicate 
of  necessary  existence  belongs  in  a  higher  degree 
than  it  belongs  to  what  is  called  necessary  truth. 
The  laws  or  truths  which  are  called  necessary 
derive  their  necessary  character  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  laws  of  His  Mind  ;  but  He,  the 
Ultimate  and  Absolute  Mind  itself,  exists  with 
a  degree  of  necessity  transcending  theirs.  They 
inhere  in  Him,  not  He  in  them,  and  consequently 
He,  the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Ultimate  Substance, 
is  not  only  necessarily  existent,  but  also  self- 
existent. 

The  self-existence,  or  necessary  existence,  of  the 
One  True,  Living,  Personal  God  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  was  taught,  according 
to  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Ex  3",  to  Moses  at 
the  bush,  and  our  Lord  endorsed  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  (Jn  8^**). 
According  to  the  Johannine  theology  (with  which 
the  Pauline  is  in  essential  agreement),  necessary 
existence  belongs  primarily  and  originally  to  the 
Father,  who  is  emphatically  6  ^e6s  (with  the 
article),  and  the  Living  One  (6  ^(bv  Trar^p,  Jn  6"). 
To  Jesus  also,  as  consubstantial  Son,  belongs 
eternal  and  neces.sary  existence  (8^^).  He  has  '  life 
in  himself  (S-'^),  and  is  to  creatures  'the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life'  (11-'^).  Yet  He  has  this  'life  in 
himself  by  derivation  from  the  Father  (S^*"  6^''), 
and  consequently  is  (in  this  aspect)  an  Effect,  of 
which  the  Father  is  the  Cause.* 

2.  Necessity  and  the  Divine  freedom.  —  The 
Divine  freedom,  though  absolute  in  the  sense 
that  God  is  free  to  achieve  all  that  is  possible, 
is  limited  by  the  laws  of  necessarj'  truth  and 
necessary  substance  as  defined  in  §  1.  Thus,  since 
the  laws  of  Reason  are  eternally  valid.  He  can- 
not achieve  the  essentially  irrational,  or  (what 
is  really  the  same  thing)  the  essentially  im- 
possible. For  instance.  He  cannot  annihilate  the 
past,  or  make  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  un- 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Similarly,  since  He  is 
a  necessary  Substance,  He  cannot  will  His  own 
annihilation  ;  and  since  He  is  the  supreme  neces- 
sary Good  (Mk  10^^),  He  cannot  cease  to  be  good, 
or  will  what  is  evil. 

The  necessarv  character  of  the  Divine  perfections  is  fullv 
recognized  in  Scripture  t  (Ps  1022^-27,  Mai  36,  Ku  2319,  He  13», 
Ja  117),  as  also  is  the  doctrine  that  God's  freedom  is  limited  by 
His  character.  All  that  is  worthy  of  Him,  He  can  perform,  but 
deceit,  cruelty,  and  injustice  are  to  Him  impossible  (Gn  18-5, 
Job  83  etc.). 

3.  Necessity  and  the  laws  of  Nature. — It  is  an 

important  corollary  of  the  Divine  freedom,  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  jiossess  immutable  and 
necessary  validity.  So  far  from  Nature  being 
a  self  -  contained  system  of  blind,  inexorable, 
materialistically  determined  forces,  it  is  a  realm 
of  Proindcnre,  in  which  a  Being  friendly  to  man 
guides  the  course  of  events  providentially,  with 
the  object  of  securing  ultimately  to  each  individual 
his  proper  good  (Mt  lO-"'^-)- 

In  both  Testaments  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature  are 
regarded  as  expressions  of  Jehovah's  free  ivill  (Gn  1,  Ps  l(i4, 
Job  26,  Mt  515  6-26ff.  etc.),  and  consequently  as  cajiable  of  being 
providentially  or  miraculousl}'  interfered  with  (Ex  3-15,  etc.). 
The  NT  lays  particular  stress  upon  Christ's  control  over  the 
forces  of  Nature  (Jn  21iff-,  Mt  1422ff.  etc.  ;  see  esp.  Lk  825  '  Who 
then  is  this  that  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and 
they  obey  him  ? '). 

i.  Necessity  and  human  affairs. — The  recogni- 
tion of  God  as  the  sole  Absolute  and  Ultimate 
Being,  excludes  the  heathen  conception  of  an  in- 
scrutable Fate  or  Necessity  (avayK-q)  to  which 
gods  and  men  are  subject,  but  it  does  not  of  it- 

*  Quite  Scriptural,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  theology  which 
regards  the  Father  as  <x.Wio;,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  kWixtx. 

t  The  perfections  of  the  Son  of  God  have  the  same  necessary 
character  as  those  of  the  Father  (see  He  138). 
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self  exclude  the  doctrine  of  Theological  Deter- 
minism as  taught  by  Calvin.  The  advocates  of 
this  view  can  appeal  plausibly  to  a  considerable 
number  of  NT  passages. 

Thus  there  are  texts  which  teach  that  the  general  course  of 
events  is  predetermined  from  eternity  (Eph  !•*  S'l,  2  Ti  19, 
Tit  12,  1  P  120  etc.),  and  others  which  seem  to  deny  human 
freedom  of  choice.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
see,  e.g.,  Jn  G^l  '  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come  unto 
me '  (cf.  639) ;  6+4  '  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
draw  him'  {Ixxva-ri  x.uTt,v);  Vfi^  'they  shall  never  perish,  and  no 
one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand';  12:^9  'for  this  cause 
they  could  not  believe,  for  that  Isaiah  saith  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart ' ;  179  '  I  pray  for 
them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world ' ;  1712  '  not  one  of  them  perished, 
but  the  son  of  perdition,  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled ' 
(cf.  1318  1712,  Mt  2624).  Even  in  the  Synoptics  we  have  Mt  13iift'- 
'  unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,'  etc.  ;  187  '  it  must  needs  be 
that  offences  come '  (ocvx'yxv:  yxp  jo-nv  lAtii'iv  to,  »-»a»SaXa)  ;  see 
also  246  and  262*. 

But  these  passages  of  deterministic  tendency  are 
balanced  by  others  of  opposite  import. 

Thus  Christ's  invitation  to  be  saved  is  addressed  not  to  selected 
individuals,  but  to  all  men  :  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden '  (Mt  1128) ;  '  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish  ' 
(181-*) ;  '  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself ' 
(Jn  1232) ;  cf.  1  Ti  24  '  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 

Since,  however,  some  reject  God's  benevolent  pur- 
pose, and  refuse  to  be  saved  (Mt  25'^i  26-^,  Jn  17'-), 
it  follows  that  the  human  will  is  free,  and  that 
the  apparently  deterministic  passages  of  Scripture 
must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  human 
freedom.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  .some  such  view 
as  this,  that  onlij  thr.  main  events  of  human  history 
are  absolutchj  dr'tcrm  incd  beforehand.  The  persons 
by  whom,  and  the  times  when,  the  Divine  purposes 
are  to  be  realized,  are  not  predetermined  absolutely, 
but  only  conditionally.  Thus  God  willed  condi- 
tionally that  the  Chosen  People  should  play  the 
leading  part  in  winning  the  world  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ  (Is  60-62,  etc.),  but,  when  they  proved 
unfaithful,  the  Gentiles  were  called  (Mt  21-'=*  8"- 12 
etc.).  Similarly  tlie  time  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
not  fixed  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally  (Mk 
13''2  compared  with  2  P  3^2  RVm).  Applying  the 
same  principle  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ap- 
parently deterministic  passages  quoted  above,  we 
conclude  that  Eph  I'*  3"  etc.  refer  mainly  to  con- 
ditional predetermination  ;  that  '  all  that  the 
Father  giveth  me '  ( Jn  6^^)  are  simply  those  whom 
the  Father  foresaw  would  be  genuine  believers  ; 
that  the  statement  that  'no  one  (i.e.  no  hostile 
power)  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand'  (lO^^) 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  they  may 
snatch  themselves  out  of  Christ's  hand  by  unfaith- 
fulness ;  that  the  'drawing'  of  the  Father  (6^^)  is 
the  attraction  of  Divine  Love,  not  the  Irresistible 
Call  of  Calvinism  ;  that  the  '  I  pray  not  for  the 
world '  of  Jn  17"  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  17-^, 
that  the  'blinding'  and  'hardening'  of  12'***  are  a 
penalty  for  past  sin  ;  and  that  even  the  case  of 
Judas  was  not  one  of  individual  predestination. 
The  general  principle  bearing  upon  the  case  of 
Judas  is  laid  down  in  Mt  18^  '  Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  occasions  of  stumbling  !  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  occasions  come  ;  but  Avoe  to  that 
man  through  whom  the  occasion  cometii.'  That  is 
to  say,  in  a  wicked  world  great  crimes  are  morally 
certain  to  Ije  committed,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
any  individual  to  commit  them,  therefore  woe  to 
that  individual  by  whom  they  are  committed.  To 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  Judas — the  world  being 
what  it  was,  alienated  from  God  and  full  of 
treachery  and  malice,  some  one  was  morally  certain 
to  betray  Jesus  to  death.  But  that  some  one  need 
not  have  been  Judas.  He  freely  undertook  the  evil 
business,  and  therefore  his  condemnation  is  just 
(Mt  2624). 


5.  The  predetermination  of  the  events  of 
Christ's  life. — Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  on  the  predetermination  of  the  events 
of  Christ's  life,  even  with  regard  to  such  details  as 
their  precise  dates  and  incidental  circumstances. 

See,  e.g.,  Jn  24  '  Mine  hour  (for  changing  the  water  into  wine)  is 
not  yet  come '  [it  came  a  few  minutes  later] ;  7*  '  I  go  not  [yet] 
up  unto  this  feast,  because  my  time  is  not  j'et  fulfilled '  [it  was 
fulfilled  a  few  days  afterwards] ;  7^0  '  no  man  laid  his  hand  on 
him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  come '  (cf .  820) ;  1223  '  the 
hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified'  [by  death) ; 
122"  '  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour '  [of  my  death] ;  131 
'  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of 
this  world  unto  the  Father ' ;  171  '  Father,  glorify  thy  Son  [by 
death  and  resurrection],  that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee.'  Cf. 
Mt  2639-  53  Lk  1333,  which  imply  that  tlie  length  of  Christ's 
ministry  and  the  time  of  His  death  were  predetermined  ;  also  thv 
very  strong  expression  in  Lk  2222  '  the  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth 
as  it  hath  been  determined '  (xxtIx,  to  utpia-fx,ivov).  In  all  these 
passages  the  language  is  strongly  predestinarian,  but,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  writer 
holds  that  conditional  predestination  is,  for  the  most  part, 
meant. 

6.  The  necessary    fulfilment    of   prophecy.— 

According  to  the  ordinary  view,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  future  event  that  determines  the  nature  of 
the  prophecy.  But  often  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  prophecy  that  is  regarded  as  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  future  event.  This  con- 
cejition  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  First  and 
Fourth  Gospels,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Christ  is  born  of  a  virgin  at  Bethlehem,  is 
named  Jesus,  sojourns  in  Egypt,  resides  at  Nazareth,  migrates  to 
Capernaum,  heals  the  sick,  speaks  in  parables,  enters  Jerusalem 
riding  an  ass,  is  deserted  by  the  disciples,  is  betrayed  and  put 
to  death,  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  the  prophet '  (in*  ■rXr,pu8ii  ri  f-^Sh  uto  toU  Kuptou  ha 
Tou  rpo(fr,7ou  xiyo)iTo?,  x.t.x.  :  SO,  with  slight  variations  of  phrase, 
122  215.  23  8"  1217  1335  214  2653  ;  cf.  25 1314. 15  2631 279).  Similarly, 
St.  John  regards  the  blindness  of  Israel  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  (1239,  referring  to  Is  69) ;  the  betrayal  of  Jesus 
as  happening  '  that  the  scripture  (i.e.  Ps  419)  might  be  fulfilled  ' 
('(Va  57  ypxipy,  TXr.paiBvi)  \  the  prevalent  hatred  of  Jesus  as  coming 
'  to  pass  that  the  word  ma.y  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their 
law  [viz.  in  Ps  3519  694],  They  hated  me  without  a  cause.'  See 
also  Jn  1712,  where  '  the  son  of  perdition '  perishes  '  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled ' ;  1924,  where  the  casting  of  lots  is 
necessitated  by  the  prophecy,  '  They  parted  my  garments  among 
them'  (Ps  2218);  1936,  where  the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  takes 
place  to  fulfil  Ps  3420,  and  the  refraining  from  breaking  His  legs 
to  fulfil  Ex  1246  ;  cf .  also  189  and  209.  por  Synoptic  parallels  see 
Lk  2426. 44. 

Without  entering  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of 
the  question,  we  may  point  out  that  the  two  views 
in  question  do  not  necessarily  exclude  one  another. 
We  may  suppose  that  God  has  a  plurality  of 
motives  for  causing  or  allowing  events  to  happen, 
and  that  when  events  have  been  predicted  by  a 
duly  accredited  prophet,  one  of  His  motives  in 
causing  or  allowing  them  to  happen,  is  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  prophet.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Evangelists,  who  esteem 
prophecy  so  highly  that  they  regard  a  prediction 
once  uttered  by  a  prophet  as  (in  a  sense)  placing 
God  under  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil  it.  Jesus 
Himself,  on  sevei'al  occasions,  acknowledged  the 
obligation  of  fulfilling  the  ancient  prophecies  (see 
Mt  26'''»  1621  214,  Jn  1928^  etc.). 

7.  The  necessity  of  means  to  ends. — The  '  musts ' 
of  Christ,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
the  Gospels,  generally  refer  to  the  necessity  He  was 
under  (in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  His  Incarna- 
tion) to  do  or  to  suffer  certain  things.  His  original 
purpose  to  become  incarnate,  and  to  redeem  the 
world,  was  freely  chosen  (Ph  2'',  2  Co  8**  etc.) ;  but 
the  choice  once  made,  a  whole  .series  of  experiences 
(many  of  them  painful  and  humiliating)  became 
necessary. 

As  a  child  of  twelve,  He  was  already  conscious,  according  to 
one  interpretation  of  Lk  249  (see  RVm),  of  the  necessity  of  being 
about  His  Father's  business,  and  the  same  idea  frequently  recurs 
during  the  ministry.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  it  He  declares 
to  Nicodenius  that  His  purpose  to  give  eternal  life  to  believers 
can  be  achieved  only  by  His  death :  '  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  Qiu)  the  Son  of  Man  be 
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lifted  up'  (Jn  Si-*).*  He  frequently  declared  the  necessity  He 
was  under  of  working  during  the  appointed  time — '  We  must 
(Ssi")  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day  :  the 
night  Cometh,  when  no  man  can  work '  (Jn  9-*) ;  '  Howbeit  I  must 
(hii)  go  on  my  way  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following, 
for  it  cannot  be  (ovx  lviixi'!-<x-')  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jeru- 
salem '  (Lk  ISS^) ;  '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work '  (Jn  4^^,  cf.  5i"-  li*  etc.).  His 
visit  to  ZacchcBUS  was  determined  by  a  redemptive  purpose 
(Lk  195  '  to-day  I  nmst  (hu)  abide  at  thy  house.'  From  the  time 
of  Peter's  confession  at  C*sarea  Philippi,  intimations  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  become  more  frequent ; 
'  From  that  time  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples  how 
that  he  must  (hu)  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of 
the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  the 
third  day  be  raised  up'  (Mt  1621)  ;  '  but  first  must  (hii)  he  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation '  (Lk  17^5) ; 
'  Behoved  it  not  (ovx  'iSn)  the  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ? '  (242t>). 

Correisponding  to  Christ's  obligation  of  doing  and 
suffering  all  that  is  necessary  for  man's  salvation, 
is  man's  obligation  of  appropriating  (if  he  would  be 
saved)  the  necessary  means.  Frequent  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  latter  obligation  in  the  Gosjjels  :  see,  e.g., 
]NIt  4^^  (the  necessity  of  repentance),  18*  (of  conver- 
sion), 22^7  (of  love),  Jn  3^  (of  baptism),  6^3  (of  the 
Holy  Supper),  15*  (of  abiding  in  Christ),  etc. 

Literature. — See  under  Free  Will,  and  add  \V.  James, 
'Necessary  Truths'  in  Principles  of  Psychology,  ii.  617 ff.  ; 
Boutroux,  La  contingence  des  lois  de  la  nature  ;  J.  Edwards, 
Freedom  of  the  Will ;  Momerie,  Personality  ;  Martineau,  Study 
of  Religion,  bk.  iii.  ch.  2  ;  Lotze,  Microeosmus,  i.  144  ff.  ;  Sturt, 
Personal  Idealism  (iii.) ;  A.  Moore,  Essays  (vii.) ;  J.  S.  Mill, 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  Examined(xxvi.),  and  Logic,  bk.  vi.  ch.  2. 

C.  Harris. 
NECK. — (1)  In  the  embrace  of  family  .salutation 
the  smooth  part  of  the  neck  beloAv  the  ear  is  the 
part  that  is  kissed,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  (Lk  15^").  This  is  implied  in  Hebrew 
by  the  use  of  the  dual  form  (Gn  46-**).  (2)  Prisoners 
and  those  condemned  to  punishment  had  the  chain 
attached  to  a  metal  ring  around  the  neck  (Lk  17"). 
(3)  It  was  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen  that  the  yoke 
was  placed  in  ploughing.  The  freedom  from  all 
other  bondage,  which  is  conferred  and  naturalized 
by  the  grace  of  Christ,  is  conditioned  by  the  yoke  of 
service  to  Him  (Mt  U^-  ^).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

NEEDLE.— Although  the  needle  is  of  prehistoric 
origin,  having  been  made  out  of  fish  bones  before 
the  discovery  of  bronze,  it  is  mentioned  only  in  one 
passage  in  the  Bible  :  '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,'  etc.  (Mt  lO^*  ||  Mk 
1025,  Lk  18-5).  The  eye  of  a  needle  is,  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  called  simply  '  the  hole,'  but  in  later 
Arabic  it  is  also  called  '  the  eye.'  Thus  one  modern 
Arab  poet  {Mej.  Ad.  ii.  231)  asks,  'What  animal 
has  its  hoof  in  its  head,  and  its  eye  in  its  tail?' 
and  another  {ih.  iii.  273)  speaks  of  '  the  eye  which 
never  tastes  of  sleep  and  is  never  filled  with  tears.' 
The  needle  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  self- 
neglect,  in  that  it  clothes  all  the  woi-ld  and  itself 
remains  naked  (Burckhardt,  563). 

The  phrase  cited  above  from  the  Gospels  was 
used  in  the  schools,  with  the  substitution  of  an 
elephant  for  a  camel,  to  express  something  which 
does  not  happen.  Thus  in  Bnba  Mezia,  386,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pretation, R.  Shesheth  says  to  R.  Amram,  wlio 
had  tried  to  convince  him  of  something  incredible  : 
'  Perhaps  you  are  from  Pumbeditha  [Avhere  there 
flourished  a  famous  academy  of  the  Babylonian 
Rabbis],  where  they  can  drive  an  elephant  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle'— that  is,  can  prove  that  black 
is  white.  Similarly,  Berakhoth,  bob  -.  '  No  one  ever 
saw  a  golden  palm,  nor  an  elephant  entering  the  eye 
of  a  needle.'  For  other  occurrences  of  the  phrase, 
see  Buxtorf's  Lex.  s.v.  nh's.i  T.  H.  Weir. 

*  Some  critics  assign  this  saying  to  the  Evangelist,  not  to  Jesus. 

t  The  proposals  that  have  been  made  to  identify  the  '  needle's 
eye '  with  the  small  door  in  a  large  city  gate,  or  to  substitute 
'cable'  (za^iXo?)  for  'camel'  {xaurXo;),  have  nothing  in  their 
favour.  See  Hastings'  DB  iii.  .505^,  and  Expos.  Times,  ix.(1898) 
388,  474  ;  A.  Wright,  So?/w  ^.T.  Problems,  125. 


NEIGHBOUR.— To  the  people  of  Israel,  God  had 
given  the  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  (Lv  19"*)  ;  but  in  their  hard- 
ness of  heart  they  had  put  a  limit  to  it.  They  had 
deduced  from  the  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour' — its  converse — 'and  hate  thine 
enemy  '  (Mt  5'**) ;  and  they  had  made  the  latter  as 
binding  as  the  former.  To  a  people  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  sole  recipients  of  Jehovah's 
favour,  the  limitation  was  not  unnatural ;  but 
with  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  universal  Father, 
who  showers  His  blessings  equally  upon  all  the 
world,  just  and  unjust  alike  (Mt5'*5),  the  limitation 
must  of  necessity  be  sAvept  away.  To  make  men 
like  to  God  was  the  essential  aim  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  the  love  of  God 
is  limitless,  the  love  of  man  to  man  must  be  no  less. 
All  His  doctrine  in  reference  to  man's  treatment  of 
his  neighbour  He  summed  \\\i  in  the  words,  '  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect'  (Mt  5'***).  'Neighbour,'  then, 
upon  our  Lord's  lips  becomes  a  term  synonymous 
with  '  humanity.'  '  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  asked 
a  scribe  ;  and  Christ  made  answer  with  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  lO-^^-sv)^  seeking  by  a 
picture  of  pure  comjjassion  to  shame  him  of  his 
question.  '  Dost  thou  ask,'  He  seems  to  say,  '  who 
thy  neighbour  is  ?  Set  about  at  once  to  relieve  the 
misery  of  every  one  thou  meetest.  Make  thyself 
the  neighbour  of  all  wiio  need  thy  help.'  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  application  of  the  parable  He 
does  not  ask  which  of  the  three  ^vas,  but  wiiich  of 
the  three  became  [yeyovivai,  v.-*^)  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  thieves.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  makes  the  same  thing  clear  by 
direct  statement — that '  neighbour '  includes  all  the 

world  of  men,  even  those  who  hate  and  persecute 
us(Mt5^3.44)_ 

To  the  old  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  Christ  gives  a  new  and 
striking  form  in  the  words,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  tiiem ' 
(Mt  7^") ;  and  that  the  all-importance  of  this  rule 
may  be  made  plain.  He  adds,  '  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets.'  He  thus  makes  a  man's  own 
longing  for  love  and  kindness  and  compassion  the 
measure  of  the  treatment  which  he  should  extend 
to  others.  But  this  love  and  compassion  must  not 
be  the  outcome  of  any  selfish  motive.  To  do  good 
to  others  that  we  may  receive  the  same  again, 
is  to  miss  wholly  love's  reward  (Mt  S'*'^- ^'^  ||  Lk 
g32-34j .  fQj.  j;)jg  JQj  qJ  love  is  loving :  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  (Ac  2(fi^).  To  ask 
to  our  feasts  only  tho.se  who  can  invite  us  in  return 
is  no  manifestation  of  love — is  but  a  bid  for  earthly 
recompense.  To  obtain  God's  blessing  we  must 
invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
who  can  give  nought  in  return  (Lk  14^^"").  The 
presupposition  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  then,  is  this, 
that  love  is  its  own  reward,  that  to  lose  one's  life 
for  love's  sake  is  to  find  it  (Mt  lO^s  ||  le^s,  Mk  8^5, 
Lk  9^).  The  true  servant  of  the  Kingdom,  there- 
fore, must  be  ever  ready  to  give  unstintingly  and 
ungrudgingly  of  all  that  he  has  and  is ;  and  even 
to  those  who  would  take  from  him  by  violence  he 
must  offer  no  resistance  (Mt  Z-i^'^'*'^). 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  Christian  must  be 
as  ready  to  forgive  as  to  give.  When  a  brother 
seeks  forgiveness,  it  must  be  granted  gladly,  even 
unto  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  18-^  ||  Lk  17*-*). 
Tliere  can  be  no  refusal  of  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
for  so  the  Heavenly  Father  treats  His  erring  chil- 
dren (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  IS^'"-)- 
To  refuse  to  remit  the  offences  of  others  means  to 
remain  unpardoned  by  God  ;  for  the  Heavenly 
Father  cannot  forgive  His  children  if  they  will  not 
in  turn  forgive  their  brethren,  who  also  are  His 
children  :  for  thus  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the 


family  of  God,  exclude  themselves  from  His  love 
(Mt  (3*'  18^^).  The  hatred  of  a  brother  becomes  a 
sin  which  cannot  be  pardoned  except  it  be  rejjented 
of,  except  the  hatred  be  wiped  out  and  love  re- 
stored. The  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  is  thus 
once  more  the  basis  of  the  argument  (1  Jn  4-"-  '^  5^). 
And  not  only  towards  those  who  are  fellow-subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  is  love  inculcated  :  it  must  extend 
even  to  those  who  are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  God  (Lk  6^''- ***)  ;  for  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost,  and  the  Christian  must  follow  in  his 
Master's  steps.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  forgive- 
ness must  in  no  case  How  from  mere  weak  benevo- 
lence which  foregoes  revenge  for  injury,  and  leaves 
the  matter  there.  An  entrance  must  be  won  for 
pardon  into  the  heart  of  the  offender  before  the 
Christian's  work  is  done ;  for  pardon  must  be 
accepted  as  well  as  granted.  It  is  not  for  his  own 
but  for  his  brother's  sake  that  a  man  must  for- 
give ;  and  forgiveness  is  spiritually  useless  to  the 
offeniler  unless  he  repent  of  his  offence.  To  win 
souls  for  God's  Kingdom  is  the  Christian's  noblest 
work,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  his  neighbour  must  be  directed  (Mt  18'^). 
Keproof,  therefore,  must  not  be  wanting.  The 
ott'ence  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  sinner  urged 
to  amendment.  In  Mt  W^-"^  (\\  Lk  IT^"'-)  a  course 
of  treatment  is  prescribed  for  the  impenitent.  He 
is  to  be  dealt  with  privately  as  a  first  step  ;  if  that 
fails,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  and  as  a  last 
step  the  Church  is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  Only  when  all  has  proved  vain 
is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.  But  even  then  love's  offices  may  not 
cease.  The  publican  and  the  heathen  still  remain 
the  Christian's  care,  are  still  sharers  in  the  love  of 
God.  Love  must  still  strive  with  him,  by  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  to  win  him  back  to  God  and  love  (Mt  S^*^, 
Ro  1220).  When  all  else  has  failed,  there  still 
remains  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God,  who  in  His 
providence  may  find  a  way  to  penitence. 

It  follows  from  the  humble  self-forgetting  atti- 
tude which  this  implies,  that  all  loveless  judgment 
of  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  others  is  wholly  for- 
bidden. To  judge  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of 
God,  and  to  bring  upon  ourselves  His  condemna- 
tion of  our  lovelessness  (Mt  7'" ").  Yet  men  are 
not  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  characters  of  those 
about  them.  They  must  certainly  seek  to  find  the 
best  that  is  in  every  man,  and  to  draw  it  to  the 
light  even  as  Christ  did  ;  but  to  treat  the  notori- 
ously wicked  man  as  if  he  were  good  and  upright  is 
to  make  him  a  cause  of  ofiience  to  others,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tempt  the  man  himself  to  greater 
wickedness.  To  act  thus  is  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine  (Mt  7^).  There  is  no  more  grievous  sin 
against  love  than  to  disregard  or  to  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  We  must  know  others' 
Aveaknesses  that  we  may  avoid  ottending  them  and 
causing  them  to  stumble.  But  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  this — to  help  the  weak  brother  and  to 
save  him  from  his  defects — it  is  first  needful  that 
we  should  be  conscious  of  our  own.  If  our  own 
eyes  are  blinded  by  the  beam  of  self-righteousness 
and  pride,  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye  (Mt  7^"^  II  Lk  6"  ||  Gal 
6^).  In  the  very  strongest  terms  our  Lord  warns 
against  the  giving  of  offence  to  others,  even  to  the 
least.  It  were  better,  He  says,  to  suffer  the  most 
miserable  death  than  so  to  endanger  the  salvation 
of  another,  and  sin  against  God's  love  (Mt  18"-  ''■  ^^). 
In  1  Co  8  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  matter  in  reference 
to  a  particular  instance,  pointing  out  that  even 
Christian  liberty  must  be  willingly  laid  aside  if  it 
in  any  waj^  tends  to  hurt  the  conscience  of  a 
weaker  brother.  Love  for  souls  is  so  absolutely  the 
law  of  the  Christian  life  that  it  makes  right  wrong 
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and  wrong  right.  Charity  is  the  greatest  virtue 
of  all,  so  that  the  want  of  it  makes  every  other 
virtue  worthless  (1  Co  18). 

To  summarize  the  doctrine,  the  revelation  of  the 
new  relationship  betM'een  God  and  man,  and  the 
new  law  which  rests  thereon,  make  of  love  the 
highest  principle  in  life,  and  make  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man  one  and  the  same ;  and 
since  love  is  the  divinest  element  in  human  nature, 
it  must  be  love's  object  to  beget  and  to  increase  love 
in  others.  Hence  towards  all  who  are  our  brethren 
in  the  Lord  we  must  be  humble  and  meek  aiul  for- 
giving, 'in  honour  preferring  one  another'  (Ro 
12^"),  seeking  greatness  not  in  dominion  but  in 
service  (Mt  20'-6-  27  y  Lk  22-«) ;  for  it  is  ever  the  over- 
estimate of  self  that  takes  ofience  and  causes  hate 
(Mk  7") ;  and  to  the  sinner  and  the  unbeliever  who 
are  ignorant  of  love,  there  is  but  the  greater  need 
to  make  love  manifest  by  unwearying  self-sacrifice 
and  unceasing  kindness ;  for  so  the  evil  in  the 
other's  heart  will  be  overcome,  and  the  Divine 
germ  of  love  within  him  will  be  fanned  into  a  living 
flame,  and  he  also  will  become  a  true  son  of  God 
(Mt  5^«-*8  II  Lk  628-si  II  Ro  12i«-2i).  It  is  those  whose 
whole  lives  make  for  peace — the  peace  that  springs 
not  from  inditterence  but  from  love — who  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  (Mt  5"). 

Literature.— Works  on  NT  Theol.  by  Bej'schlag  and  by 
Weiss ;  the  Comm.  on  the  NT,  and  works"  on  the  Parables  ;  J. 
H.  Thom,  Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ,  330  ;  M. 
Creighton,  The  Mind  of  St.  Peter,  38. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 
NERI — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'-^. 

NEST, — Orientals,  while  often  inditterent  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  natural  processes,  have 
always  been  attracted  by  the  jirovisions  of  instinct 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  They  observed 
the  home-like  motive  of  rest  and  safety  in  the 
selection  and  construction  of  birds'  nests  (Job  29^*, 
Ps  843  1041^  Jer  48-8  4d^«).  In  the  Gospels  the 
word  tr.  'nest'  (KaracrK-^i'wcrts)  means  generally  the 
place  of  night  shelter  for  birds  (Mt  8'-"),  or  where 
they  alight  in  search  of  food  during  the  day  (13^^-  '^'). 
By  contrasting  His  own  ^\•ith  the  more  fortunate 
condition  of  the  birds,  Christ  intimates  that  who- 
ever, like  the  scribe,  would  follow  Him  to  the 
uttermost,  may  for  His  sake  have  to  endure  loneli- 
ness, misunderstanding,  and  rejection.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  mustard  seed,  which  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  shrub  reaching  to  the  seat  of  a  horse's 
saddle,  indicates  that  power  of  rapid  expansion 
inherent  in  Christ's  Kingdom  which  has  often  sur- 
prised both  its  friends  and  its  foes. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

NETS. — Nets  were  in  ancient  times  used  not 
only  in  fishing  but  in  hunting  beasts  and  in  bird- 
catching.  In  the  Gospels  they  are  mentioned  only 
in  connexion  with  fishing,  which  was  an  important 
industry  on  the  very  prolific  inland  waters  of  Pales- 
tine. See  Fish.  Three  terms  occur.  1.  SLktvov 
(perhaps  from  8iKe?v,  'to  cast'),  Vulg.  rete,  is  the 
general  term,  including  various  kinds  of  nets.  It 
is  found  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  the  call  of  the 
disciples  (Mt  4'^o-  ^i,  Mk  li^- 19,  Lk  5--^)  always  in 
the  plural.  In  St.  John's  narrative  of  the  great 
draught  of  fishes  (2P*  ^-  ^^)  it  is  found  in  the  sing., 
possibly  referring  to  a  net  of  larger  size.  See  3 
below. 

2.  aix(p'i.^\r)<7Tpov  (which  may  perhaps  be  an  ad- 
jective, d'lKTvov  being  understood),  a  casting-net 
(deriv.  d/j.(pil3dX\w,  which  verb  stands,  without  a 
noun,  for  the  action  of  the  fisherman  in  using  the 
net,  Mk  P^),  bell-  or  pear-shaped,  thrown  by  hand 
from  the  shore  or  from  a  boat,  which  was  skilfully 
wielded  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  water  with  its  cir- 
cular mouth  fully  extended.  The  edges,  being 
weighted,  sank  immediately  to  the   bottom,   and 
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the  fish  within  the  area  of  the  mouth  -were  enclosed. 
This  net  is  still  much  used  in  Palestine.  The  indi- 
vidual skill  required  in  its  employment  is  in  point 
if  it  was  with  this  kind  of  net  in  mind  that  our 
Lord  invited  the  fishermen  to  become  '  fishers  of 
men.'  In  the  Gospels  the  word  is  found  only  in 
Mt  4^8  and  (in  the  TR)  iMk  pe. 

3.  aay-rivri  (Lat.  [so  Vulg.]  sagena  ;  Trench  and 
English,  '  seine  '),  from  adrro},  '  to  load,  fill ' :  a 
drag-net  (Mt  13'*''  IlVm)  or  sweep-net,  often  of 
immense  size  (Manilius,  '  vasta  sagena').  Such 
nets  have  been  in  use  from  early  times  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  are  extensively  employed  on 
our  own  coasts,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cornwall.  A 
common  way  of  working  the  seine  is  to  have  one 
end  of  it  attached  to  the  shore,  while  the  other  is 
taken  seawards  by  a  boat  in  a  A\'ide  circuit,  and  at 
length  brought  to  land  again.  The  upper  side  of 
the  net  is  sustained  by  corks,  while  the  lower, 
being  weighted,  sweeps  along  the  sea- bottom.  The 
ends  are  gradually  drawn  in  till  the  whole  net  is 
brought  up  on  the  beach,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
fish  in  the  area  through  which  it  has  passed.  The 
seine  may  also  be  worked  entirely  from  a  boat  or 
boats.  In  classical  Latin  this  kind  of  net  is  called 
everriculum  {vcrro,  '  to  sweep ') ;  cf.  Horn.  II.  v. 
487,  \ivov  irdvaypov,  a  take-all  net.  (rayifivr]  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  IS'*'  (tr.  '  net,'  the  word 
'  draw-net  is  not  in  the  Eng.  text,  but  only  in  the 
AV  chapter -heading),  where  the  choice  of  this 
term  instead  of  SIktvov  or  dfi(pi^\7i(TTpov  greatly 
strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  See 
Deaw-net.  It  occurs  in  LXX  Is  19^,  Ezk  26^; 
and  dfi(p'i.pXy)(TTpov  and  aay-qv-r)  are  mentioned  to- 
gether in  Hab  1^^ 

Literature. — R.  Flint,  Christ'.i  Kingdom  upon  Earth,  245  ; 
H.  S.  Holland,  God's  City,  206 ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  ComiseU  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  169.  A.  E.  RosS. 

NEW  BIRTH.— See  Regeneration. 

NEW  COMMANDMENT.— The  definition  of  the 
Christian  law  of  love  as  a  '  new  commandment ' 
is  peculiar  to  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn  13^^  15^-, 
1  Jn  2"-  8,  2  Jn  ^).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Supper 
is  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  Agape  rather 
than  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  institution  of  the 
'  new  covenant '  gives  place  to  that  of  the  '  new 
commandment '  of  brotherly  love.  The  command- 
ment, like  the  covenant,  is  inaugurated  by  a  sym- 
bolical act,  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  our  Lord  repeatedly  in- 
sists on  love  for  one's  neighbour  as  the  paramount 
ethical  duty  (cf.  Mt  S*"^*,  Mk  12^1,  Lk  W'^') ;  He 
contrasts  this  new  conception  of  the  Moral  Law 
with  the  rule  that  held  good  'in  old  time'  (Mt  5^^""). 
The  words  in  the  P'ourth  Gospel  thus  sum  up  with 
an  exquisite  simplicity  the  authentic  substance  of 
the  social  teaching  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  elements  in  the  Johannine  idea  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  apparent  parallels  in  the 
Synoptics. 

(1)  Jesus  in  His  teaching,  as  given  in  the  Synop- 
tics, does  not  impose  His  ethic  under  the  form  of 
'  commandment.'  Accepting  the  moral  code  of  the 
Decalogue  as  Divinely  given.  He  contents  Himself 
Avith  '  fulfilling '  it  by  a  deeper  and  more  inward 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  His  '  fulfilment '  is 
indeed  to  replace  the  ancient  Law  by  a  new  one, 
but  in  this  Christian  law  the  idea  of  commandment 
is  altogether  transcended.  It  is  a  '  law  of  liberty,' 
which  the  enlightened  conscience  originates  for 
itself.  The  Fourth  Gospel  reverts  to  the  idea  of 
'commandment'  —  of  a  moral  law  enforced  from 
withoTit.  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  has  power  to 
impose  a  new  law,  equally  binding  with  that  of 
the  Decalogue  ;  and  it  is  henceforth  valid  in  virtue 
of  His  authority. 


(2)  The  divergence  from  tlie  Synoptics  is  still 
more  marked  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  '  new 
commandment.'  The  love  which  it  requires  is  the 
(piXadeXfpia  that  found  expression  in  the  Agape ;  not 
love  to  one's  neighbour  in  the  universal  sense,  but 
love  of  Christians  to  one  another.  Here  more 
signally  than  elsewhere  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
betrays  the  influence  of  the  later  Church  -  idea 
which  had  narrowed  the  original  intention  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  A  sliarp  distinction  had  grown 
up  between  the  community  of  believers  and  the 
'  world,'  and  the  duty  of  Christians  was  primarily, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  their  brethren.  The  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  already  contemplates  a  time 
when  mutual  love  within  the  Church  was  the 
yvicpia/uLa  tuiv  XpLaTiauQv  (Jn  13'''',  cf.  Tert.  Apol.  39). 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  wider  demand,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  commandment  is  expressly  called  a  neu-  one, 
although  in  its  Synoptic  form  it  appears  as  a  direct 
quotation  from  the  ancient  Law  (Mt  22^«i|xMk  12^1 
=  Lv  19'8).  The  newness  has  been  explained  in 
various  Avays.  (a)  According  to  the  Greek  com- 
mentators (Cyril,  Theod.  Mops,  etc.)  it  consists  in 
the  higher  degree  of  love  implied  in  Kadibs  r)ydin](Ta 
iifids  —  not  'as  thyself  but  'more  than  thyself,' 
with  the  self-forgetting  love  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, overstrains  the  meaning  of  Kadihs,  which  says 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  Christ's  love,  but  states 
the  simple  fact  of  His  example.  (6)  Several  modern 
commentators  (e.g.  Meyer,  Godet,  Bugge)  have 
still  sought  the  explanation  in  the  words  '  as  I 
have  loved  you.'  The  love  of  Christ  experienced 
by  the  believer  is  to  be  the  motive  power  to  a  new 
and  higher  kind  of  love.  Our  love  to  one  another 
is  henceforth  to  be  Christian  love — not  grounded 
in  a  mere  natural  instinct,  but  in  an  inward  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  This  idea  is  certainly  present  in 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Epistle  it  comes  to  definite 
expression.  '  Hereby  we  know  love,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren'  (1  Jn  3'^).  The 
love  required  in  Christians  is  the  greater  love 
which  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
idea  involved  in  the  '  new  commandment.'  The 
newness  is  ascribed  to  the  commandment  itself, 
not  to  the  motive  or  the  quality  of  the  love  en- 
joined in  it.  (c)  An  attractive  explanation  is  that 
suggested  by  Olshausen.  The  commandment  of 
love  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  for  ever  fresh, 
always  renewing  itself.  Such  a  meaning  seems  to 
be  plainly  implied  in  the  beautiful  antithesis  in 
the  E])istle  (1  Jn  2'^-  ^),  '  I  write  no  new  command- 
ment unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment.  Again, 
a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you.'  This 
passage,  however,  is  a  kind  of  poetical  expansion 
of  the  idea  of  a  'new  commandment,'  and  cannot 
be  construed  as  an  exegesis,  (rf)  The  simplest  and 
most  natural  explanation  is  that  Christ  has  in 
effect  established  a  new  morality  by  His  insistence 
on  love  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  In  outward 
form  the  demand  was  an  old  one,  and  tliis  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Synoptic  parallels  by  tlie  quota- 
tion from  Leviticus.  But  the  place  assigned  to  it 
by  Jesus  as  the  sum  of  the  Law,  the  sovereign 
princii)le  of  the  moral  life,  invests  it  with  a  new 
significance.  The  ancient  morality  is  superseded 
by  the  Christian  law  of  love.  The  words  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  thus  give  expression  to  the  truth 
which  had  emerged  ever  more  clearly  in  the  course 
of  later  reflexion,  —  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  religion  of  the  OT,  was 
something  radically  new.  The  Law  had  been  not 
only  fulfilled  but  abrogated.  In  its  place  tiiere 
was  a  new  commandment,  a  new  determining 
principle  for  the  moral  life. 
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As  indicated  above,  the  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  as  a  'new  (toniniandment'  is  in  one 
respect  inadequate,  and  even  involves  a  self- 
contradiction.  The  true  originality  of  the  moral 
demand  of  Jesus  consisted  in  its  breaking  away 
from  the  idea'  of  outward  requirement.  The  Law 
imposed  from  without  was  replaced  by  the  inward 
spirit  of  faith  and  love  and  obedience.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  we  have  probably  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  reaction  which  ended  in  the  formulation  of 
Christianity  as  nova  lex.  The  development  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  externalizing  of  moral  and  religious  ideas, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  OT 
favoured  the  relapse  into  a  modihed  legalism. 
Thus  where  St.  Paul,  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Synoptics,  demandad  a  new  spirit  (cf.  Ro  12-,  (lal 
5^"^),  the  later  Church  was  satisfied  with  obedience 
to  a  'new  law.'  The  Fourth  Gospel  appears  to 
mark  the  transition  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  Christian  morality.  The  true  character  of  the 
'commandment'  is  still  safeguarded  by  the  pro- 
found religious  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  idea 
of  outward  ordinance  has  begun  to  re-establish 
itself.  In  a  subsequent  age,  which  had  drifted  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus, 
the  '  new  commandment '  became  literally  the 
nova  lex. 

Literature. — The  Comni.  on  Jn  133-»f-  1512,  e_g,  Holtzmann, 
Hdcom.  (1893);  Godet  (Eng.  tr.  1892);  Oscar  Holtzmann  (1887); 
Bujcge  (Germ.  tr.  1894);  Loisy,  Le  Quatrikme  Evangile  (1903); 
.1.  Reville,  Le  Quatrihne  Evangile,  245  f.  (1901);  cf.  also  H.  J. 
Holtzmann,  ^T  Theol.  i.  494  f.,  ii.  344  f. ,  389  f.  (1897) ;  Stevens, 
Jokannine  Theol.  266  f.  (1900) ;  R.  F.  Horton,  The  Command- 
imnts  of  .Jesus,  319  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Ser.  i.  234  ;  T.  T.  Carter, 
Spirit  of  Watchfulness,  206.  E.  F.  ScOTT. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  — The  expression  'New 
Testament '  [Kaivr]  8iadr]Kr))  has  a  double  meaning. 
(1)  The  New  Covenant  itself  (Lk  22~\  1  Co  ll-'», 
2  Co  S*'  etc. ).  See  artt.  Covenant  and  Testament. 
No  other  meaning  is  possible  in  the  Bible.  (2)  The 
books  that  contain  the  New  Covenant.  The  latter 
is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

1.  The  genesis  of  a  NT  literature.— This  is  to 
be  assigned,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  slowly 
developing  needs  of  the  Christian  society.  The 
Apostles  were  commissioned  not  to  write  but  to 
preach.  The  OT,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  contained  both  for  them  and 
for  their  earliest  converts  the  whole  deposit  of 
Divine  truth  (2  Ti  S^^  etc.).  [a)  Epistles,  as  a 
class,  were  needed  first,  in  order  to  settle  questions 
that  soon  arose  on  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  (Ac 
15).  Many  of  the  Epistles  plainly  show  their 
'  occasional '  origin  (1  Co  V,  2  Co  9',  Gal  1«,  2  Th 
2''-  etc. ).  Formal  communications  were  evidently 
no  new  thing  in  Jewish  communities  (Ac  9-  28-'). 
(h)  Narratives  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  such 
as  the  Gospels,  were  not  at  once  so  necessary. 
Men  were  looking  for  Christ's  speedy  return  (2  Th 
2-),  and  eye-witnesses  of  His  ministry  were  at 
first  plentiful  (Ac  V-,  1  Co  15«).  The  demand  for 
written  and  authentic  narratives  was  forcibly 
realized  only  when  Apostles  and  eye-witnesses 
began  to  pass  away  (2  P  I'^ff-,  o  Ti  4«ff-),  and  irre- 
sponsible persons  took  in  hand  to  supply  the  want 
(Lk  P'-)-  Yet  even  in  the  next  generation  there 
lingered  a  preference  for  traditional  reminiscences, 
cf.  Papias  (c.  a.d.  140)  ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39.  On  the 
shortest  reckoning  no  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing  in  its  present  shape  within  twenty-five 
years  after  Christ's  Ascension. 

2.  The  canonical  reception  of  NT  writings.— 
This  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  three 
stages,  not  wholly  separable  in  point  of  time. 

(1)  The  first  stage  is  that  of  collective  recognition 
(extending  roughly  to  A.D.  170).  Christian  writers 
of  this  period  exhibit— (a)  Coincidences  of  language 


with  NT  expressions  :  e.g.  Clem.  Rom.  (c.  A.D.  95) ; 
Ign.  (c.  A.D.  110);  Polyc.  (c.  A.D.  116);  Barn.  {c. 
A.D.  70-130);  Didache  (c.  A.D.  90-165);  Herm. 
(c.  A.D.  140-155);  Heges.  [ap.  Eus.]  (c.  A.D.  155). 
—[b)  Anonymous  references — which  seem  to  have 
been  the  set  rule  for  all  writers  of  '  Apologies,' 
whatever  their  custom  in  other  works  :  e.g.  Just. 
M.  {c.  A.D.  150);  ad  Diogn.  (c.  A.D.  170?);  also 
2  Ep  Clem.  (c.  A.D.  140).— (e)  Direct  references  : 
e.g.  Clem.,  ad  Cor.  xlvii.,  alludes  to  1  Co.  ;  Polyc, 
ad  Ph.  iii.,  to  Philippians  ;  Pajiias  (before  A.D.  150), 
ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  mentions  a  record  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds  by  Mark,  and  '  logia  '  (originally 
in  Hebrew)  by  Matthew  ;  Just.  M.,  Died,  ciii., 
speaks  of  '  Memoirs  by  Apostles  and  those  that 
followed  them,'  and  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  (Dial. 
Ixxxi. )  by  name. — [d)  Dogmatic  recensions :  Tatian, 
Diatessaron  (c.  A.D.  150),  harmonized  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  Marcion  (c.  A.D.  140)  mutilated  Luke  and 
(acknowledging  ten  Pauline  Epistles)  rejected  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles. — (c)  Catalogues  :  e.g.  the 
Muratorian  fragment  (composed  c.  A.D.  160),  which, 
according  to  Westcott,  gives  '  a  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.' 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  unique  aidhority. 
— («)  A  succession  of  contrasts  is  drawn  by  Christian 
writers,  (a)  Apostles  and  themselves  :  cf.  all  the 
Apostolic  Fathers — Clem.  Rom.  vii.  xlvii.  ;  Polyc. 
ad  Ph.  iii.  ;  Ign.  ad  Rom.  iv.  ('not  as  Peter  and 
Paul ') ;  Barn,  i,  iv  ('  not  as  a  teacher ').  (/3)  Apos- 
tolic records  and  traditions  :  Justin  M. ,  Ap.  i.  33, 
says  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  relate  '  all  things 
concerning  Jesus  Christ.'  '  These  Avords  (Westcott 
observes)  mark  the  presence  of  a  new  age.  .  .  . 
Tradition  was  definitely  cast  aside  as  a  new  source 
of  information.'  (7)  Canonical  (ev5iadriKoi.)  and  un- 
canonical  {dirdKpixpoi)  books  :  generally,  e.g.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Corinth  (c.  A.D.  llQ),'ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  23, 
says,  '  the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  those 
that  are  not  of  the  same  character';  and  in  detail, 
e.g.  Clem.  Alex.  (c.  A.D.  165-200)  ib.  vi.  14  ;  Origen 
(A.D.  286-353),  ib.  vi.  25;  Dionys.  Alex.  (c.  A.D. 
248)  ib.  vii.  25 — representing  the  opinion  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Tertullian  {c.  A.D.  160-240),  de  Pudic.  20, 
that  of  Latin  Africa  ;  Cains  {c.  A.D.  213),  ctp.  Eus. 
HE  vi.  20,  that  of  Rome  ;  Irenajus  (c.  A.D.  135- 
200),  ib.  V.  8,  cf.  Iren.  Hcer.  iii.  7,  that  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul  ;  Serapion  (c.  A.D.  190),  ap.  Eus. 
HE  vi.  12,  that  of  Syria.  These  exhibit  substan- 
tial agreement,  together  with  variety  in  detail. 
From  TertuUian's  time  the  general  estimate  was 
much  as  it  is  to-day. 

(b)  Illustrations  of  this  developing  consciousness 
are  seen  in  two  matters  arising  from  constant  use 
of  the  books,  (i.)  The  descrij)tive  titles.  Barnabas, 
Ep.  iv.,  is  the  hrst  to  use  the  formula  '  as  it  is 
written  '  in  quoting  words  taken  from  the  N.T. 
[  =  Mt  22"].  In  Justin  M.,  Ap.  i.  66,  the  term 
'  Gospels '  is  first  applied  to  books.  Melito  of 
Sardis  (c.  A.D.  170),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  26,  refers  to 
'  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,'  implying  un- 
doubtedly by  contrast  'the  books  of  the  New.' 
The  latter  description  is  expressly  used  by  Irena^us, 
Heer.  ii.  58,  and  the  two  Testaments  are  from  that 
time  on  a  level.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  adopt  the  expression  '  Bible'  (to,  /3i/3\ia) 
for  the  two  Testaments  as  one  whole,  (ii.)  Public 
reading.  For  some  considerable  time  (varying 
much  in  different  places)  profitableness  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  absolute  test  required.  Dionys. 
of  Corinth  (c.  A.b.  170-175),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  23, 
refers  to  the  public  reading  of  a  letter  from  Soter, 
as  well  as  to  the  better  known  instance  of  the 
Ep.  of  Clem,  of  Rome.  Eusebius  (ib.  iii.  3)  relates 
that  Hernias  had  formerly  been  read  in  public  on 
account  of  its  usefulness  for  '  elementary  instruc- 
tion.'    Apostolic  iiaturt,  {i.e.   practically     inspira- 
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tion  ')  -was  subsequently  the  regular  test :  cf.  Eus. 
I.e.  and  Cyril  of  Jerus.  [c.  A.D.  340),  Catech.  iv. 
33-36.  Hence  5r]ixoai€veff0ai  under  the  former  con- 
ditions refers  merely  to  the  fact  of  public  reading  ; 
under  the  latter  it  is  a  declaration  of  canonical 
authority. 

(3)  The  third  stage  is  that  oi  formal  definition. — 
Diocletian's  persecution  (A.D.  303-311),  directed 
against  the  Christian  Scriptures,  proves  that  their 
unique  position  and  influence  was  a  matter  known 
to  the  heathen  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
also  made  the  identification  of  those  Scriptures,  as 
distinct  from  other  Cliristian  books,  a  vital  matter 
(cf.  the  history  of  the  Donatist  schism  on  the  ques- 
tion of  '  traditores ').  Eusebius,  writing  A.D.  313- 
325,  sums  up  the  general  consent  of  that  time  {HE 
iii.  3,  24,  25),  in  three  classes  of  books — '  acknow- 
ledged,' i.e.  of  undisjjuted  authenticity  and  Ajjos- 
tolic  power  ;  '  disputed,'  i.e.  defective  in  either  of 
those  qualities ;  and  '  heretical.'  Tlie  Emperor 
Constan tine  (A.D.  331)  caused  to  be  prepared,  under 
the  direction  of  Eusebius,  lifty  cojjies  of  the  Divine 
Scriptures  for  use  in  tlie  churches  of  Constantinople 
(cf.  Eus.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  36).  These  must  have  become 
a  standard  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  evidence  of  ancient  versions,  old  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  is  of  great  importance  ;  but 
it  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Succeeding  Councils  dealt  with  tlie  Canon, 
esp.  that  of  Laodicea  [c.  A.D.  363)  and  the  third  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  397).  The  catalogue  of  canonical 
books  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former  is  held 
to  be  spurious :  to  the  catalogue  of  Carthage 
Christendom  adheres  to-day. 

LiTERATrRE. — The  NT  (as  a  whole  or  its  separate  portions) 
forms  the  subject  of  well-known  '  Introductions,'  Commentaries, 
etc.  For  special  information  see  Sanday,  Inspiration  ;  Wright, 
Synopsis  (oral  theory)  ;  Westcott,  Cation  o/  NT  and  Bible  in 
the  Church  ;  Moffatt,  The  Historical  NT.  A  work  on  the  '  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  NT'  (Gregory)  is  to  form  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Theol.  Library  series.  Y.  S.  RaNKEN. 

NIC0DEMUS.~One  of  the  persons  mentioned 
only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  is  described  as  a 
Pharisee  and  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Jesus  by  night  (Jn  3^'''-) ;  and  though 
he  did  not  become  an  avowed  discijile,  he  protested 
in  the  Sanhedrin  against  the  hasty  condemnation 
of  Jesus  (7^"'' ) ;  and  after  the  Crucifixion  he  brought 
spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  Lord  (19^^). 

The  name  Nicodemus  is  Greek  (from  vixy,  and  i7,u.os — '  conqueror 
of  the  people').  Josephus  (.4»ii.  xiv.  iii.  2)  gives  Nicodemus  as 
the  name  of  an  ambassador  from  Aristobulus  to  Pompej-.  In  the 
Talmud  we  have  the  form  ]1D'''lpJ  as  the  name  given  to  a  certain 
Bunai  ben  Gorion,  because,  it  is  said,  of  a  miraculous  answer  to 
his  prayer.  This  ben  Gorion  was  a  rich  man,  and  is  reported 
to  ha\'e  spent  a  vast  sum  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who 
afterwards  sank  into  abject  poverty.  He  appears  to  liave  had 
charge  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Christian.  Some  have  identified 
this  man  with  the  Nicodemus  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  the  positive 
grounds  of  identification  are  insufficient ;  and  there  is  the  nega- 
tive consideration  that  ben  Gorion  is  spoken  of  as  living  till  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  Nicodemus,  already  in  Jn  3  an 
elderly  man  (y'-puv,  v.'i),  could  hardly  have  survived  to  so  late  a 
period.  Some  writers,  who  regard  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  un- 
historical,  suggest  that  our  Nicodemus  is  simply  a  typical  char- 
acter, constructed  by  the  Evangelist  from  the  traditions  of  ben 
Gorion,  with  the  aid  of  the  Synoptic  references  to  Joseph  of 
Arimath<ea.  Thus  E.  A.  Abbott  (Ency.  Bib.  art.  '  Nicodenms ') 
says  :  '  Nicodemon  ben  Gorion  passes  into  the  Gospel  under  the 
shadow  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea';  and  speaks  of  'a  conflate 
development  of  Joseph  into  two  persons.'  He  says  that  N.  ben 
Gorion  was  one  of  tliree  or  four  who  were  sometimes  called 
liow.'uTxi,  'rich  men,'  'great  men  of  the  city,'  and  suggests  that 
as  an  official  provider  of  water  he  was  an  appropriate  character 
for  a  dialogue  on  regeneration.  He  concludes  that  Nicodemus 
is  '  a  Johannine  conception  representing  the  liberal,  moderate, 
and  well-meaning  Pharisee,  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  crushed  out 
of  existence  in  the  conflict  between  Judaism  and  its  Roman  and 
Christian  adversaries.'  This  reconstruction  can  hardly  be  per- 
suasive except  to  those  who  on  other  grounds  have  already 
judged  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be  without  historic  value.  The 
general  discussion  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  this  article.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  is  related  of 
Nicodemus,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  connexion  with  Jesus, 
which  is  in  itself  improbable,  or  out  of  harmony  with  what  we 


are  told  elsewhere.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  some  men  of 
the  upper  classes  and  of  the  Pharisees  would  be  attracted  by 
the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  would 
seek  with  varying  degrees  of  caution  to  know  more  of  Him.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  Synoptics  confirm  this  (cf.  Lk  7^6  83  195). 
We  may  add  that  the  personality  of  Nicodemus  stands  out 
clearly  In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  the  reference  to  him.  The 
protest  in  the  Sanhedrin  shows  the  same  blending  of  courage 
with  caution  as  the  interview  by  night.  There  was  a  sufficient 
sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and  of  personal  interest  in  Jesus, 
to  enable  him  to  risk  the  anger  of  the  majority  by  a  protest, 
but  enough  of  caution  or  timidity  to  put  the  protest  into  an 
indirect  and  tentative  form  rather  than  into  a  bold  defence  of 
the  Master.  The  personality  of  Nicodemus  and  the  conduct 
ascribed  to  him  do  not  weaken  the  case  for  the  historic  credi- 
bility of  the  Evangelist. 

It  has  been  urged  Avith  some  measure  of  plausi- 
bility that  the  conversation  in  Jn  3  bears  the  marks 
of  artificial  construction.  It  is  said  that  it  is  really 
a  brief  sermon  by  the  Evangelist,  and  folloAvs  the 
regular  plan  of  the  Johannine  discourses  : — a  preg- 
nant saying  by  the  Master  ;  a  remark  by  an  inter- 
locutor who  misunderstands  the  text  by  taking 
it  literally  and  not  spiritually ;  then  a  further 
exposition  by  the  speaker :  the  whole  being  '  a 
thoroughly  artificial  construction  on  a  set  plan ' 
((Gardner,  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT,  sec.  vi. ). 
There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Fourth  Gospel  owe  something  of 
their  form  to  the  Evangelist.  Differences  of 
opinion  on  that  point  are  almost  entirely  conhned 
to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  writer 
has  gone  in  condensing  or  re-shaping  the  Master's 
utterances.  Without  surrendering  the  conviction 
that  we  have  a  faithful  report  of  the  substance 
of  a  real  conversation,  we  may  readily  admit  that 
the  Evangelist  has  put  his  material  into  the  form 
Avhich  seemed  best  htted  to  make  the  truth  clear 
to  his  readers.  He  is,  we  may  supjiose,  chiefly 
interested  in  Nicodemus  '  as  instrumental  in  elicit- 
ing from  Jesus'  the  sayings  which  he  records. 
But  this  does  not  make  Nicodemus  a  mere  lay 
figure,  and  his  questions  mere  'rhetorical  artifice.' 

Dr.  Gardner  says  of  the  question  in  v.*  :  '  Such  crassness  is 
scarcely  in  human  nature.'  Yet  when  we  give  due  weight  to 
the  prejudices  of  a  Pharisee  and  allow  for  the  deadening  effect 
of  respectable  religious  legalism,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
the  sheer  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  at  the  idea  that  he — no 
Gentile,  no  publican — needed  to  be  born  anew.  How  common 
it  is  for  men  of  such  a  type  to  be  utterlj-  unable  to  understand 
even  an  elementary  spiritual  truth,  if  it  cuts  across  their  con- 
ventions and  challenges  their  privileges.  Nicodemus  did  not  at 
all  suppose  that  a  second  physical  birth  was  meant.  He  was 
simp]}-  unable  to  conceive  what  kind  of  new  birth  could  be 
needed  by  one  who  was  already  a  Jew  and  a  keeper  of  the  Law. 
His  questions  are  simply  his  bewilderment  beating  the  air. 

The  last  reference  +o  Nicodemus  (Jn  19^'')  ajipears 
to  show  greater  boldness  and  a  more  definite  dis- 
cipleship  on  his  part.  His  gift  of  sj^ices  was  cer- 
tainly an  expression  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  Master,  and  its  amount  is  the  lavish  gift  of  a 
rich  man.  Whether  it  expressed  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Crucified,  '  the  Saviour  typified 
by  the  brazen  serpent  which  Jesus  had  explained 
to  him  beforehand  (3") '  (Godet),  is  less  certain. 
Nicodemus  may  have  regarded  Jesus  simply  as  a 
martyred  teacher,  whose  cause  had  perished,  but 
who  deserved  to  be  held  in  loving  memory.  He 
could  hardly  at  that  moment  have  anticipated 
the  Resurrection.  He  may  even  have  been  en- 
couraged to  bring  his  gift  by  the  thought  that 
Jesus  dead  was  no  longer  feared  by  the  authorities, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  a  serious  risk  to  show 
respect  to  His  name. 

Christian  tradition  records  many  legends  of  Nicodemus,  and 
his  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  Apocrj-phal  Gospels ; 
but  nothing  further  is  recorded  that  has  any  historical  value. 

LiTERATiRE. — Hastings'  Z)B,  art.  '  Nicodemus ' ;  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times,  i.  381 ;  VV.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Son  of  Man,  185  ; 
w:  M.  Clow,  In  the  Day  of  the  Cross,  279  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The 
Called  of  God,  247  ;  G.  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of  the 
N.T.  115  ;  Ex2)os.  Times,  iv.  (1893)  382,  478,  527,  xii.  (1901)  210, 
307,  xiv.  (1903)  194  ;  J.  Reid,  Jesiis  and  Nicodemm  (1906). 
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NIGHT.— 1.  Associations  of  the  word  'night.'— 

(a)  It  was  the  season  for  all  that  demanded  secrecy. 
Travellers  on  a  dangerous  errand  went  by  night,  as 
Joseph  did,  after  he  had  received  warning  in  a 
dream  (Mt  2").  Nicodemus  for  fear  of  his  col- 
leagues came  to  Jesus  by  night  at  the  Passover 
season  ;  the  interview  may  have  been  on  the  roof 
of  some  friendly  house,  or  in  one  of  the  tents  used 
by  the  pilgrims  ( Jn  3-  19^^) ;  night  was  also  the  time 
for  theft,  and  drunkenness,  and  revelling  (Lk  12^'', 
cf.  1  Th  5-- '',  Ro  13^"),  and  was  convenient  for  plots 
and  stratagems  (Mk  14").  The  chief  priests  bribed 
the  guard  to  say  that  the  disciples  liad  taken  away 
the  body  of  Jesus  b)j  night  (Mt  281^). 

(b)  Night  had  its  peculiar  dangers  and  annoy- 
ances (cf.  Ps  9P).  Travellers  might  be  delayed 
through  stress  of  circumstances  till  after  nightfall, 
and  even  till  midnight  (Lk  IP),  and  such  journeys 
were  not  without  danger  ;  'if  any  man  walk  in  the 
night,  he  stumbleth '  ( Jn  IP",  cf.  Job 5").  A  modern 
traveller  has  spoken  of  '  the  villages  by  night,  with- 
out a  light,  when  you  stumble  on  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  all  the  dogs  begin  barking'  (G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  p.  99).  Such  annoyances  would  be  en- 
countered by  the  host  in  the  parable,  who,  coming 
to  beg  bread,  arrived  at  midnight  after  stumbling 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  (Lk  11* 
etc. ). 

((')  It  was  the  season  wlien  Divine  guidance  might 
be  looked  for.  Joseph  and  the  Magi  were  warned 
in  dreams  (Mt  2}'^-  ^^-  ^'^).  Pilate's  wife  suftered 
many  tilings  in  a  dream  because  of  Jesus  (Mt  27'^*). 
To  the  Israelites  the  thought  of  night  would  always 
bring  the  memory  of  visions  and  revelations  of  God, 
given  to  their  seers,  beginning  from  the  nights 
when  Jacob  saw  the  ladder,  and  wrestled  with  the 
angel. 

(d)  It  was  the  season  of  rest  ( Jn  I P  9"*),  but  not  for 
all  men  ;  shepherds  guarded  their  flocks  by  night 
(Lk  2^) ;  thougii  from  November  to  March  the 
sheep  were  probably  in  the  fold.  The  fishermen 
toiled  all  night  (Lk  5*,  Jn  2P),  when  the  Lake  was 
often  swept  by  sudden  gales  (Mk  4^^) ;  the  men  who 
could  not  watch  one  hour  in  Gethsemane  were 
accustomed  to  sleepless  nights.  In  Palestine,  as  in 
all  Eastern  lands,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
celebrated  after  nightfall ;  lamps  and  torches  were 
always  the  accompaniment  of  weddings  (cf.  Rev 
18-^  where  the  light  of  the  lamj)  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  are  mentioned  together).  In  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the  guests  assembled 
at  nightfall,  but  they  had  to  tarry  till  midnight 
before  the  bridegroom  came,  the  hour  being  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  the  parable,  because  then  they 
would  most  likely  be  off  their  guard  (Mt  25^). 

(c)  Night  was  the  season  of  surprises.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  was  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night 
(1  Th  5-).  In  the  night  the  soul  of  the  rich  fool 
was  required  of  him  (Lk  12-").  At  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  '  in  that  night,'  it  is  said,  '  there 
shall  be  two  in  one  bed  ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  the 
other  shall  be  left '  (Lk  17^^).  The  disciples  must 
guard  against  a  surprise  :  '  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  Lord  cometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight, 
or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning  ;  lest  coming 
suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping '  (Mk  13^*).  Especial 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  mid-watches  (Lk  12^**) ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  keep  the  first  watch,  and  almost 
impossible  to  sleep  during  the  watch  before  the 
dawn. 

(/)  The  phrases  'day  and  night,'  'days  and 
nights,'  are  used  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
time  (Mt  4-) ;  or  to  give  an  impression  of  a  con- 
tinuous practice  [as  when  we  read  that  Anna  served 
God  night  and  day  (Lk  2=*'')],  or  to  indicate  the 
monotonous  passage  of  time  :  the  sower  '  sleeps  and 
rises  night  and  day,'  and  nothing  happens  day  after 
day  (Mk  4-^). 


2.  Divisions  of  the  night. — It  is  important  not  to 
seek  the  scientific  accuracy  of  modern  usage  in  the 
NT.  Time  was  divided  by  natural  phenomena. 
The  night  varied  in  length  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  and  the  length  of  the  four  watches  into 
which  the  night  was  divided  must  also  have 
varied  (Mt  14-5,  Mk  6^8,  Lk  12^8).  In  NT  times 
four  watches  were  recognized,  in  the  OT  only  three. 
The  division  into  hours  could  not  be  made  for  the 
night-season. 

'  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  sprang  from  the  use  of 
the  sundial,  and  its  peculiar  character,  the  varying  length  of 
the  hour,  was  conditioned  by  its  origin ;  hours  of  the  night 
could  be  measured  only  by  water-glass  or  some  similar  means, 
which  would  give  divisions  of  equal  length  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  not  varying  hours  like  those  of  the  day '  (Ramsay, 
Expos.  IV.  vii.  [1893]  p.  219). 

The  watches  of  the  night  are  indicated  in  Mk 
13^5 :  evening  (o^ia) — midnight — cock-crowing — 
full  morning.  It  was  at  eventide,  for  examjjle, 
that  Jesus  sat  down  with  His  disciples ;  before 
'  cock-crowing '  Peter  denied  Him ;  and  in  the 
'  morning '  Jesus  was  carried  away  to  Pilate. 

3.  In  the  life  of  Jesus. — Before  Jesus  called  His 
disciples.  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 
and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  (dLawKrepevcoi', 
Lk  6'^).  After  the  '  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  ' 
also  He  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray  (jNlk 
6^"  II  Mt  14=3),  and  not  till  the  fourth  watch  did  He 
come  to  the  disciples,  spent  with  their  '  bootless 
toil.'  From  these  and  other  references  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  often  made  the  night  His  season  of 
prayer.  He  whose  mind  was  saturated  with  the 
OT  may  have  recalled  how  the  prophets  had  with- 
drawn to  the  mountains. 

'  So,  separate  from  the  world,  his  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  "of  Heaven.'— <Kebie,  Clir.  Year,  13th  Sund. 
after  Trin.). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake,  night  was  the 
only  time  of  solitude. 

'  Save  in  the  recorded  hours  of  our  Lord's  praying,  the  history 
of  Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness ;  the  noise 
of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  always  audible  ;  and  to  every  crisis  in 
the  Gospels  and  iri  Josephus  we  see  crowds  immediately  swarm ' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  421). 

It  may  be  urged  that  Jesus  teaches  by  His  ex- 
ample the  value  of  prayer  in  the  silence  of  night. 
There  are  many  references  to  such  prayer  in  the 
Psalms  (cf.  Ps  119"-) ;  and  it  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  time  is  midnight  in  the  parable  in 
wliich  Jesus  teaches  the  lesson  of  '  shameless ' 
prayer  (dvcuSia,  Lk  IP).  'The  thing  could  never 
have  taken  place  in  the  daytime.  It  is  a  story  of 
midnight  importunity '  (Whyte). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  preference  of 
Jesus  for  an  abode  where  He  would  be  sure  of 
mountain  solitude  ;  we  have  no  record  that  He 
entered  Tiberias,  which  was  a  walled  city  {HGHL 
p.  449).  '  He  entered  Jericho  only  to  pass  through 
it. '  '  This  freedom  Jesus  had  from  childhood '  in 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Bethany,  and  other  resting- 
places.  When  men  did  not  need  Him,  He  must  be 
free  to  leave  them.  It  is  substantially  true  that 
'Jesus  never  slept  in  a  walled  city'  (see  Expos. 
III.  iii.  [1886]  p.  146).  The  scenes  of  rescue  on 
the  Lake  were  in  the  night-time ;  then  it  was  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  and  stilled  the  waves  (Mk 
6^9,  cf.  4^9). 

The  closing  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  pictured  except  against  the  background  of 
night.  It  was  dark  when  they  sang  a  hymn,  and 
went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  2630).  The  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiers  was  marked  by  their  lanterns 
(Jn  18'').  Peter  warmed  himself  in  the  chilly  air 
before  a  fire  of  coals  (Jn  18^®).  It  was  possible  in 
the  dark  to  follow  undetected  afar  ofi'  (Mt  2.&>^). 
The  panic  of  the  disciples  owed  something  to  the 
night.     It  was  at  cock-crowing  that  Peter  remem- 
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bered  his  Master's  warning,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  air  of  night  is  over  all  these  scenes.  It  was 
'  the  night  in  which  Jesus  was  betrayed '  (1  Co  11-^). 

After  the  Kesnrrection,  night  was  falling  when 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  to  the  two  at  Emniaus  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  (Lk  24^^).  They,  on 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  found  the  disciples  gathered 
togetlier,  and  Jesus  appeared  amongst  them.  When, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  the  disciples  met  at  eventide, 
Jesus  came  to  them  (Jn  20'**) ;  and  it  was  when  the 
day  was  breaking  that  He  welcomed  His  weary 
disciples  to  the  shore  (21^). 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  with  accuracy  the 
character  of  these  Syrian  nights,  so  wide  is  the 
variation  in  the  climate  between  place  and  place, 
season  and  season  ;  it  is  not  clear  whether,  for 
example,  it  is  literally  true  to  say,  '  For  thfte  I 
trembled  in  the  nightly  frost.'  Even  when  we  know 
the  impression  made  upon  the  Western  traveller, 
we  cannot  tell  how  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  hardened 
by  the  bracing  uplands  of  Galilee,  endured  the  cold 
and  the  mists  of  nigiit.  It  is  clear  that  the  nights 
are  often  as  cold  as  the  days  are  hot  (cf.  Gn  31^", 
Jer  36^" ;  see  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible, 
i.  73).  At  certain  seasons  in  late  summer  Jesus 
would  be  exposed  in  His  nightly  vigils  to  the  dense 
chilly  clouds  of  mist  of  which  the  Song  of  Songs 
(5^)  speaks :  '  For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.'  For 
modern  descriptions  of  nights  spent  in  the  sacred 
scenes,  reference  may  be  made  to  Warburton's 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  Kinglake's  Eothen. 
But  in  order  to  discover  the  colours,  the  lights  and 
the  half-lights  of  the  Syrian  night,  those  modern 
painters  are  the  best  guides  who,  like  Hoi  man 
Hunt  and  William  Hole,  have  studied  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  the 
same  as  when  Jesus  watched  through  the  hours  of 
night. 

4.  Metaphorical  applications  of  'night.'— The 
contrast  between  night  and  day,  darkness  and 
light,  belongs  to  the  stock  of  ideas  common  to  all 
religions,  to  the  most  ancient  vocabulary  of 
thought.     It  is  freely  used  in  the  OT  and  NT. 

(a)  In  the  opening  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  quota- 
tions are  used  to  depict  as  darkness  the  state  of 
the  world  before  the  dawn  of  Christ  (Mt  4i«,  Lk  1™, 
cf.  2  Co  4^).  It  is  upon  such  darkness  that  the 
gospel  shines  ;  and  at  the  consummation  of  tlie 
Kingdom  it  is  the  outer  darkness  that  awaits  the 
evil-doers  (Mt  8^^  25^").  Between  the  two  areas  of 
darkness  there  is  the  kingdom  of  light  brought  in 
by  Jesus,  whose  disciples  were  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world  (Mt  S^'*).  When  Jesus  was  arrested.  He 
said  that  the  darkness  had  prevailed  (Lk  22^^),  for 
the  high  priests  were  the  emissaries  of  darkness. 
The  night  was  therefore  an  emblem  of  all  that  was 
set  against  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  the  Avorld  which  crucified  Christ. 

(b)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  certain  framework 
of  contrasts,  amongst  which  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  light  of  Christ  and  the  darkness  (1*  8'- 
1110  1235-36^  1  Jn  08-11).  ^Yhiie  Christ  is  revealed  as 
the  source  of  light,  His  enemies  are  unmasked  as 
the  story  proceeds.  Though  '  darkness '  is  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
thought  of  this  conflict  when  we  read  of  '  night '  in 
this  (jospel.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  close  of  the 
divinely  appointed  day  of  servdce  (Jn  Q'*).  The 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  was  part  of  the 
manifestation  of  God,  for  which  there  was  a  set 
time.  This  day  being  past,  neitlier  Jesus  nor  His 
disciples  could  work.  '  In  the  application  to  Jesus 
the  niglit  is  His  death,  and  His  retreat  into  the 
invisible  world '  (Loisy).  When  Jesus  persisted,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  His  disciples,  in  returning 
to  Judaea,  He  said  that  the  hours  of  the  day  were 
given  for  work  ;  so  long  as  it  was  the  appointed 


time,  He  would  be  safe.  The  one  danger  was  lest 
the  day  should  be  prolonged  '  beyond  God's  appoint- 
ment.' So  prolonged,  the  day  would  be  as  night, 
in  which  the  traveller  stumbles.  With  both  these 
passages  Lk  22^^  should  be  compared.  Night 
stands  also  for  the  close  of  the  day  of  grace  in  the 
life  of  Judas  (Jn  13^").  Judas  went  out,  'and  it 
was  night.'  The  darkness  is  his  place.  Across 
the  darkness  'less  deep  than  his  own  soul'  he 
moves  from  the  light  of  Christ.  Night  stands  for 
the  new  environment  which  he  has  chosen,  '  loving 
darkness  because  his  deeds  were  evil.' 

(c)  In  the  Apostolic  writings  the  night  stands  for 
the  waning  order,  which  will  be  ended  by  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  day  was  at  hand  ;  the 
disciples  must  put  ofi'  the  garments  of  night,  and 
put  on  the  armour  of  light  (Ro  13'-  etc.).  The 
ditlierence  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  night  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  word  of  Jesu.s, 
'the  night  cometh,'  with  St.  Paul's  'the  night  is 
far  spent.'  For  those  who  are  of  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  the  darkness  is  already  past  (Eph  5*,  1  Th  5*, 
1  P  2**)  :  '  Some  daylight  it  is,  and  is  every  moment 
growing.'  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  alterna- 
tives, and  contemporary. 

'  But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  niidda}-  sun.' 

Night  has  other  associations  for  the  modern 
mind.  It  is  still  the  emblem  of  peril  and  evil,  but 
it  speaks  also  of  quietness  and  peace  ;  this  value  it 
has  had  for  poets  from  ]\Iilton  to  Whitman. 

'  Dear  night  !    This  world's  defeat ; 
The  stop  to  busie  fools  ;  care's  check  and  curb  ; 
The  day  of  spirits  ;  my  soul's  calm  retreat, 

Which  none  disturb ! '— (Vaughan). 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  not  carry 
such  associations  into  the  study  of  the  NT.  There, 
night  has  always  a  sinister  suggestion.  It  speaks 
of  all  that  is  hostile  to  God,  who  is  light,  and  in 
whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  The  woid  has 
changed  its  value  in  the  commerce  of  ideas.  It  is 
with  the  night  as  with  the  sea.  In  the  OT  and 
NT  both  are  emblems  of  fear  and  evil :  in  the  City 
there  will  be  no  night  (Rev  21-^),  and  the  sea  is  no 
more  (21^).  But  in  the  modern  mind  they  awaken 
other  thoughts  of  attraction  and  kindliness  The 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  NT  use  the  coinage  of 
their  age  ;  and  though  we  may  conjecture  that 
Jesus  had  other  memories  of  night  than  those  of 
fear,  yet  He  did  not  dejiart  from  the  customary 
usage,  in  which  the  men  of  His  time  took  night  as 
significant  of  terror  and  evil. 

Literature. — W.  R.  Nicoll,  Ten  Minute  Sermons,  103 ;  W.  C. 
E.  Newbolt,  Counsels  of  Faith  and  Practice,  62  ;  J.  Parker, 
Studies  in  Texts,  vi.  89 ;  W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Evangelistic  Note, 
133;  W.  T.  P.  Wolston,  Night  Scenes  of  Scripture. 

Edward  Shillito. 

NINEYEH,  NINEYITES.  — The  great  city  of 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  modern  city  of  Mosul.  (For  account 
of  it  see  art.  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  553  f.).  In 
INlt  12  and  Lk  11  are  grouped  several  logia  of  our 
Lord,  short  pithy  passages,  each  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  whole  in  itself.  Two  of  these  contain 
references  to  Jonah  and  the  Ninevites. 

1.  Mt  1238-w  II  Lk  ll'-"-  30.  It  would  seem  that  on 
two  occasions,  the  second  of  which  is  narrated  in 
these  passages,  the  Pharisees  asked  for  a  sign. 
Christ's  preaching  and  miracles  were  not  enough 
for  them.  They  wanted  Him  to  prove  His  Divine 
mission  by  some  overwhelming  marvel  that  would 
force  them  to  believe  in  it,  if  it  were  truly  Divine. 
The  first  occasion  is  in  Mk  8"^-  ||  Mt  IG^-^  where 
they  asked  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven.'  This  He  met 
with  a  definite  refusal  (]\Ik.).  St.  MattheAv,  how- 
ever, adds  to  the  answer  words  which  really  be- 
longed to  the  second  occasion — '  except  the  sign  of 
Jonah.'     The  answer  on  the  second  occasion  con- 
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tains  this  exception  in  botli  Gospels.  (In  St. 
Matthew  the  Pliarisees  are  addressed,  in  St.  Luke 
the  multitudes  '  when  they  were  coming  crowding 
up,'  ewadpoLi'oneviov).  But  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
planation which  our  Lord  adds  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure :  '  for  as  Jonah  became  to  the  Ninevites  a 
sign,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  gen- 
eration' (Lk.).  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
'  sign  '  did  not  consist  in  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
and  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Jesus  had  been  preaching 
already,  whereas  the  sign  was  still  future  ('shall 
be').  And  the  story  of  Jonah  in  the  OT  does  not, 
of  itself,  throw  any  light  on  the  difficulty.  Jonah 
started  from  Joppa  to  sail  westward  (Tarshish), 
and  the  storm  occurred  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  make  the  sailors  try  to  row  back  for  safety. 
When  Jonah,  therefore,  was  vomited  up  by  the 
fish  on  to  the  dry  land,  it  was  presumably  near 
Joppa.  Then  he  received  the  second  command  to 
go  to  Nineveh.  According  to  the  story,  therefore, 
Jonah  was  in  no  sense  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites. 
One  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable  ;  either  that 
there  Avas  a  current  Haggadic  tradition  about 
Jonah  and  Nineveh  which  was  known  to  our  Lord 
and  His  hearers  but  has  been  lost  to  us,  or  that 
the  word  '  Ninevites '  has  supplanted  some  other 
word  in  the  original  text  of  St.  Luke,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  influence  of  v.^-.  St.  Matthew 
obviates  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  name  alto- 
gether ;  but  he  (or  some  later  writer,  cf.  Sanday, 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  433)  represents  our  Lord  as 
teaching  that  'as  "Jonah  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  "  (=Jon  V), 
so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights.'  The  '  sign  of 
Jonah '  is  thus  the  sign  of  the  resurrection.  That, 
and  that  only,  will  be  the  supreme  vindication  of 
Christ's  Divine  mission.  [In  St.  Luke's  passage, 
after  v.^"  D  and  some  Latin  MSS  add  the  liar- 
monistic  statement  koI  h-addts  'Iwi'Ss  ev  ry  kolXlu  tov 
/CTjroi's  iyevero  rpets  ijfiepas  Kal  rpels  vvKvas  ovtujs  /cat  6 
vlos  TOV  dvdpihwov  iv  Trj  7^,  '  and  as  Jonah  (was)  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale  three  days  and  three  nights, 
so  also  (is,  or  shall  be)  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  earth.' 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  was  the  more  original 
form  of  the  words  in  St.  Matthew].  The  question 
whether  this  passage  necessitates  the  belief  that 
our  Lord  accepted  the  story  of  Jonah  as  historic- 
ally true  is  dealt  with  in  art.  Jonah. 

2.  Mt  12«  11  Lk  1P2.  The  words  in  the  two  Gos- 
pels are  identical.  [D  omits  the  whole  passage 
in  St.  Luke].  St  Matthew  places  side  by  side  the 
two  login  relating  to  Jonah,  and  then  introduces 
the  one  that  relates  to  Solomon  and  '  the  queen  of 
the  south.'  St.  Luke  transposes  the  latter  two, 
'  either  for  chronology,  or  eftect,  or  both  '  (Plummer). 
Our  Lord  again  addresses  the  'evil  generation.' 
'  Ninevites  (avbpes  'Niveve'irai.,  no  article ;  EV  '  the 
men  of  Nineveh')  shall  stand  up  (as  witnesses)  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it,  because  they  repented  in  accordance  with 
the  message  preached  by  Jonah  (ei's  to  Kripvyfia 
'Iwva),'  whereas  this  generation  has  not  repented 
though  a  far  greater  than  Jonah  is  ^ireaching  to  it ; 
'something  greater  (irXelop,  cf.v.^^,  Mt  12^)  than 
Jonah  is  here.'  A.  H.  M'Neile. 

NOAH. — The  hero  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Semitic  tradition  of  the  Flood  ;  mentioned  twice  in 
the  Gospels.  In  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk  3^^)  he 
appears  in  the  ninth  generation  after  Adam,  as  in 
the  OT  narrative.  The  second  mention  is  in  I^k 
1726. 27  ij  Mt  2437-  38,  Avhere  Jesus  uses  the  Flood  in 
the  days  of  Noah  to  illustrate  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  in- 
difference of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Noah  is 
paralleled  by  the  indifference  of  men  to  this 
approaching  event. 


The  use  of  the  illustration  shows  the  familiaritj'  of  the  Jews 
with  the  storj'  of  Noali.  In  tlie  OT  there  is  but  the  sliglitest 
mention  of  him  outside  of  the  immediate  Flood-story  in 
Genesis.  The  writer  of  Is  54''  describes  the  present  distresses  of 
Israel  '  as  the  waters  of  Noah,'  to  be  followed  by  peace,  accord- 
ing to  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  peace,  as  surely  as  the 
promise  and  the  covenant  followed  the  Flood.  Ezekiel  (141-1-  -U) 
knows  of  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  efficient  mediators 
to  deliver  the  people  by  their  righteousness  ;  but  in  the  present 
case,  even  the  three  shall  be  able  to  deliver  onlv  themselves  (see 
also  He  117).  q/  J£_  G.\TES. 


NOBLEMAN.— This  word  is  derived   from   the 

Lat.  nobilis  {—gno-hilis),  'well-known,'  'notable.' 
In  usage  the  ennobling  whicii  makes  a  man  notable 
may  come  («)  from  rank  inherited  or  conferred,  (6) 
from  office,  or  (c)  from  character.  With  the  mean- 
ing (c)  '  nobleman  '  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  nor 
has  it  often  this  signihcance  in  English  authors. 
'  A  noble  man '  should  be  used,  when  it  is  desired 
to  convey  the  thought  expressed  in  Dryden's  lines  : 
'  A  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
Is  filled  with  inborn  worth.' 

In  the  EV  '  a  certain  nobleman '  is  the  transla- 
tion of  two  different  Gr.  phrases,  viz.  (1)  dvOpwiroi 
Tis  evyevri's,  Lk  19'"  ;  (2)  ris  ^aaikiKbs,  Jn  4-*''-  *'^. 

1.  In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  W^«-)  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Gr.  phrase  is  '  a  certain 
well-born  man,'  or,  more  idiomatically  expressed, 
'a  man  of  noble  family'  (Weymouth).  The  no- 
bility comes  from  inherited  lank.  Inadequate 
translations  are  those  of  Wyclif  '  a  worthi  man,' 
and  of  most  early  English  versions  'a  noble  man.' 
The  '  nobleman '  of  this  parable  is  probably  Arche- 
laus,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Herod  the 
Great,  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  urge  his  claims 
to  the  kingdom.  An  '  ambassage '  of  fifty  Jews 
followed  Archelaus  from  Jerusalem  to  the  'far 
country '  in  order  to  protest  against  his  being  made 
king ;  in  other  words,  they  went  to  Rome  to  say, 
'  We  will  not  that  this  man  reign  over  us '  (Lk  19'^). 

2.  The  Gr.  word  used  in  Jn  4''^-  *'^  means  '  belong- 
ing to  a  king'  (cf.  Ja  2*  '  royal').  Wyclif  '  a  litil 
kyng,'  like  the  Vulg.  regulus,  folloAvs  the  false 
reading  ^aaiXia-Kos.  More  adequate  renderings  are 
AVm  'courtier,'  or  'ruler';  RVm  'king's  officer.' 
The  nobility  comes  from  office.  Weymouth  ex- 
presses the  meaning  well :  '  a  certain  officer  of  the 
king's  court.'  Josephus  {BJ  vil.  v.  2,  Ant.  xv. 
viii.  4)  uses  the  word  to  distinguish  the  courtiers 
and  other  officers  of  the  king  from  those  of  Rome. 
The  '  king '  in  whose  court  this  officer  served  was 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  The  title 
'  king '  was  not  his  by  right,  but  was  given  to  him 
in  courtesy  (Mt  14^).  It  is  not  known  who  this 
king's  officer  was,  nor  whether  his  duties  were  civil 
or  military.  He  has  wrongly  been  identified  with 
the  '  centurion '  (eKaT6vTapxos)  referred  to  in  Mt  8^ 
and  Lk  7'-, — a  Gentile  officer  in  tlie  army  of  Anti- 
pas.  To  identify  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's 
son  with  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  is 
not  only  to  manufacture  discrepancies,  but  also  to 
lose  the  light  which  the  earlier  miracle  casts  upon 
the  later  one.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Chad- 
wick  {Expositor,  4tli  series,  v.  443  ff. )  ;  the  strong 
faith  of  the  centurion  (Mt  8'")  '  becomes  intelligible, 
without  ceasing  to  be  admirable,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  was  evidently  aware  of  the  miracle  formerly 
wrought  for  another  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  an 
eminent  person,  one  of  the  court  which  his  own 
sword  protected.'  J.  G.  Tasker. 

NON-RESISTANCE.— See  Retaliation. 

NUMBERS. — In  this  article  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  passages 
in  which  numbei's  are  used  only  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  those  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
some  custom  or  belief,  or  have  for  any  reason 
symbolic  significance,  whether  secular  or  sacred. 
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Three  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the 
inquiry :  (1)  the  Oriental  preference  of  round 
numbers  to  indefinite  statements  ;  (2)  the  close 
association  in  Western  Asia  from  early  times  of 
numbers  and  religion.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that 
each  of  the  ciiief  Babylonian  gods  had  his  number  : 
Ann,  for  example,  60,  Bel  50,  Ea  40,  Sin  30,  Marduk, 
as  identified  with  Jupiter,  11,  etc.  {KAT[ZW]4:0-i). 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  number  often  played 
an  important  part  in  ritual.  (3)  The  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  original  reference  from  the 
popular  consciousness.  By  the  time  of  Christ  the 
piocess  by  which  certain  numbers  had  acquired 
special  significance  would  be  wholly  or  partially 
forgotten  by  most  of  the  Jews  resident  in  Palestine. 
They  had  received  their  use  from  their  fathers, 
and  found  it  expressed  in  literature  and  ceremonial 
and  daily  life,  but  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  originated,  so  that  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  credit  them  with  conscious  application 
of  ideas  current  elsewhere.  The  Jews  who  lived 
in  Babylonia  from  about  B.C.  600  to  the  completion 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  unquestionably  adopted 
in  course  of  time  many  Babylonian  thoughts  and 
expressions  ;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed,  at  any 
rate  in  the  same  degree,  of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Seven. — Of  the  significant  numbers  met  with  in 
the  Gospels  the  most  prominent  is  that  so  freely 
used  in  the  OT  and  the  other  literature  of  the 
Semitic  area — the  number  seven,  represented  in  the 
Gr.  Test,  by  eTrrd,  eTTTaKis,  eTrrairXaaiwv,  e^donos. 
In  three  contexts  it  must  be  understood  literally, 
although  perhaps  in  the  first  two  with  an  under- 
lying reference  to  another  use :  in  the  statement 
that  Anna's  married  life  lasted  7  years  (Lk  2^^), 
in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  4000  (7  loaves, 
7  baskets,  Mt  15-^-^i-,  Mk  g^.e.a.  ^f.  also  the  re- 
ferences in  Mt  16'»  and  Mk  S^*),  and  in  a  note  of 
time,  'the  seventh  hour'  (Jn  4^-).  In  all  other 
passages:  Mt  12^^  18'-"-  22^^^-'^,  Mk  122«- 22f.  lem 
Lk  8^  1126  174  1830  (a  doubtful  reading)  2029-  ^i-  33  .  [^ 
the  number  of  the  Beatitudes  relating  to  character 
(Mt  5»-9) ;  in  the  7  disciples  at  the  Lake  (Jn  212) . 
and  in  the  grouping  together  of  7  parables  of  the 
Kingdom  in  Mt  13 — it  has  some  kind  of  special 
significance.  In  the  Apocalyptic  passages  which 
come  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  study,  the  literal 
meaning  combined  with  the  symbolic  may  be 
recognized  in  the  7  churches  (Rev  I"-  -"),  the  7 
candlesticks  {V^-  -°  2^),  the  7  stars  (ps-  20  01  3'),  and 
the  7  angels  (12").  Elsewhere,  in  the  7  seals  (5'-  ^), 
the  7  horns,  the  7  eyes,  and  the  7  spirits  (4^  5®), 
the  use  is  purely  symbolic. 

This  symbolic  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  non-literal  use  is 
very  frequent  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period  extending 
from  about  B.C.  150  to  about  a.d.  100,  the  period  which  includes 
the  time  covered  by  the  Gospels.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples  out  of  manv.  We  read  of  7  heavens  (Slav.  Enoch 
3ff.  ;  Test,  of  Levi,  2f.  ;  cf.  Charles  in  ExjjT  vii.  [1895]  57  ff.), 
7  angels  (To  1215,  Eth.  Enoch  815),  and  7  high  mountains,  7  large 
rivers,  and  7  great  islands  (Eth.  Enoch  77-*-  5-  8).  Man  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  7  substances  (Slav. 
Enoch  308),  and  to  have  received  7  natures  (30S).  Seven  great 
works  were  made  on  the  first  day  of  creation  (Jub  2'') ;  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  7  years  in  Paradise  (S'S) ;  at  the  Deluge  7  sluices 
were  opened  in  heaven,  and  7  fountains  of  the  great  deep  in 
earth  (524);  and  Jacob  is  said  to  have  kissed  his  dving  grand- 
father 7  times  (2226). 

In  this  non-literal  use  of  the  number,  three 
shades  of  significance  can  perhaps  be  traced,  (a) 
It  was  a  favourite  round  miinhcr.  Instead  of 
'  many '  or  '  a  considerable  number,'  an  Oriental 
in  many  cases  preferred  to  say  'seven.'  This  is 
probably  the  force  of  the  number  in  Peter's  ques- 
tion about  forgiveness  (Mt  182^) ;  in  our  Lord's 
command  of  sevenfold  forgiveness  for  sevenfold 
injury  (Lk  17-*) ;  in  the  promise  (Lk  18^",  according 
to  some  MSS)  of  sevenfold  reward  {evTair'Kacriova 
instead  of  the  usual  reading  iTo\\aw\a(Tiova) ;  in  the 


references  to  the  7  evil  spirits  (Mt  12^\  Mk  W-'^, 
Lk  82  1126) ;  in  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  about 
the  7  brothers  (Mt  2225  etc. ) ;  and  in  the  passages 
alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees. — (h)  Seven 
often  expressed  the  idea  of  completeness.  So  in 
7  churches,  7  parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  7  Beati- 
tudes above  mentioned,  perhaps  in  the  7  loaves  and 
the  7  discijiles,  and  some  of  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  Books  of  Enoch.  This  use  of  7  in  the  ancient 
East  is  directly  attested  by  some  cuneiform  texts 
which  explain  a  sign  consisting  of  7  wedges  as  mean- 
ing 'totality,'  'whole'  (Zimmern  in  Bussj)sahnen, 
p.  73). — (c)  Seven  was  for  the  Jews  and  all  their 
neighbours  from  early  times  a  sacred  number.  In 
our  Lord's  day  there  were  many  features  of  Jewish 
religious  life  which  kept  the  sacredness  of  7  con- 
tinually before  the  mind  :  the  observance  of  the 
7th  day  and  the  7th  year  ;  the  7  days  of  unleavened 
bread  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  7 
sprinklings  of  the  leper  (Lv  \A'')  ;  the  7  sprinklings 
of  the  blood  of  the  bullock  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16^^) ;  the  7  he- 
lambs  prescribed  as  an  offering  for  several  im- 
portant occasions  (Nu  28"- 1**-  ^  29^^^  .  |^i,g  7  j^ys  of 
seclusion  for  uncleanness  or  suspected  uncleanness 
(Lv  13^- 6-26  149  1513- 19- 24. -'8,  Nu  \2^'- '^^  etc.);  the 
sevenfold  march  round  the  altar  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mishna,  Sukkah  iv.  4) ; 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  III.  vi.  7,  the  Arch  of  Titus).  For  all 
classes  of  Jewish  society  in  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  the  number  7  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  most  solemn  seasons  and  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  worship.  There  is  no  direct  illus- 
tration of  this  sacredness  of  7  in  the  Gospels,  but 
it  can  be  confidently  traced  in  Apocalyptic  imagery : 
in  the  7  candlesticks  (Rev  1'2-  20  21)  which  evidently 
allude  to  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  7  horns  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
7  eyes  which  are  the  7  spirits  of  God  sent  out  into 
all  the  earth  (Rev  5^,  cf.  4^).  In  non-canonical  litera- 
ture it  is  found  in  the  7  heavens  and  the  7  angels, 
and  in  the  remarkable  description  in  the  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  of  the  7  brothers 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  a  most 
holy  7  {vavayia  <Tvix<f){hvwv  a5eK(pQiv  ejiSofids),  who 
circled  round  piety  in  choral  dance  like  the  7  days 
of  creation  round  the  number  7  (14^'-,  according 
to  the  emended  text  followed  by  Deissmann  in 
Kautzsch's  Pseudepigraphe7i,  p.  169).  The  rise 
and  development  of  these  shades  of  meaning,  which 
to  some  extent  melt  into  one  another  (for  the  use 
of  7  as  the  number  of  completeness  was  probably 
connected  with  its  sacred  use,  and  its  employment 
as  a  round  number  may  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  other  uses),  are  questions  which  hardly  come 
within  the  range  of  this  article,  as  the  process  must 
have  been  completed  millenniums  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Seven  is  distinctly  a  sacred  number  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Gudea  the  ruler  of  Lagash 
some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Abraham  {HP, 
new  series,  ii.  83,  94  ff.).  Whatever  the  primary 
impulse,  whether  the  observation  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  or  of  the  7  planets,  or  of  the  7  brightest 
stars  of  the  Pleiades,  or  of  the  7  stars  of  Arcturus, 
or  of  the  7  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  all 
attracted  the  attention  of  early  star-gazers,  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  (with  a  few  exceptions)  will 
have  used  the  number  simply  as  their  fathers  had 
used  it  for  many  generations,  as  they  found  it  in 
ritual,  in  proverbial  lore  (Pr  e^"- »i  9^  26'6--5,  Sir  7^ 
2012  35"  37^'*  40^),  in  other  literature,  in  history 
(Jos  6-»,  Jg  61  16^-  '^  2  S  2413,  2  K  5'«  etc.),  and  in 
common  life  (7  days  of  the  marriage  feast.  To  IV^  ; 
and  7  days  of  fasting  and  mourning,  1  S  3P^,  Job 
2'3,  Mded  Katon  27'').  A  few  highly  educated 
men  associated  the  number  with  astral  pheno- 
mena ;  the  pseudo-Enoch,  for  example  (Slav.  Enoch 
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30^),  and  Josephus,  who  affirms  that  the  7  lamps  of 
the  candlestick  imitated  the  number  of  the  7 
planets  {Tuif  irXav^TCov  rbv  apidfibv  fietufji.r]iJ.evoi,  A)lt. 
III.  vi.  7)  ;  but  most  will  liave  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  such  speculations. 

One  use  of  the  number  in  the  Gospels  which  has 
been  already  briefly  referred  to  needs  fuller  treat- 
ment. In  three  or  four  passages,  which  are  really 
but  two,  mention  is  made  of  7  evil  spirits.  Our 
Lord  cast  7  devils  or  demons  out  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene (Lk  8-,  Mk  16''*]),  and  He  sjioke  of  an  evil 
sjjirit  which  had  been  cast  out  as  returning  with  7 
other  spirits  worse  than  himself  (Mt  12"'^,  Lk  11-^). 
It  has  been  suggested,  cautiously  by  Zimmern 
{KA'1\ZW)  462-463),  positively  by  R.  C.  Thompson 
of  the  British  Museum  (Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of 
Babylonia,  I.  xliii. ),  that  these  7  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  e\'il  7  so  often  referred  to  in 
Babylonian  incantations,  and  identified  to  some 
extent  with  winds  and  storms.  That  the  Baby- 
lonian belief  was  widely  difltused  in  the  regions 
affected  by  Babylonian  civilization  is  probable 
enough,  and  that  it  lingered  in  one  district  at  any 
rate  into  Christian  times  is  attested  by  a  curious 
Syrian  charm  cited  by  Thompson  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  allusion  to  it  in  the  extant  Jewish 
literature  of  the  period  inclusive  of  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  7  spirits  put  by  Beliar  into  man, 
according  to  the  Test,  of  Reuben  (2f.),  are  mere 
abstractions.  The  whole  passage  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  allegory.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Test.,  as  we  have  it,  has  been  manipulated  by  a 
Christian,  who  would  be  familiar  with  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  under  consideration.  The  use  of  7 
in  the  latter  can  be  fully  accounted  for  without 
any  reference  to  Babylonia. 

In  the  Holy  Land  and  amongst  the  Arabs  there  are  still  many 
echoes  of  the  ancient  use  of  7  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. Dalnian's  Diivan  contains  several  examples  of  it  as  a 
round  number  in  popular  poetry  (pp.  260,  287,  305,  309).  Mourn- 
ing for  relatives  and  marriage  rejoicings  extend  amongst  the 
Arabs  over  7  days  (Forder's  With  the  Arabs  in  Tent  and  Toiini, 
216,  218).  If  the  person  is  stained  with  blood,  the  stain  is  washed 
7  times  (Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  2nd  ed.  218). 
A  festival  at  Nebi  Musa  lasts  7  days  (Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic 
Religion  To-day,  163).  These  illustrations  show  that  the  modern 
Oriental  not  only  employs  7  as  a  round  number,  but  sometimes 
associates  it  in  some  measure  with  the  ideas  of  completeness 
and  sanctity. 

Three  and  a  half. — Of  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
half  of  seven  there  is  one  instance  in  the  Gospels, 
viz.  the  reference  to  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
as  lasting  three  years  and  six  months  (Lk  4-^,  cf. 
Ja  5^^).  This  number,  the  half  of  the  number  of 
completeness,  seems  to  have  been  often  used  by  the 
Jews  of  periods  of  trial  and  judgment.  According 
to  Josephus  (BJ  I.  i.  1,  V.  ix.  4),  the  worship  of 
the  Temple  M'as  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  for  three  years  and  six  months ; 
and,  according  to  the  Midrash  on  La  P,  the  siege  by 
Vespasian  continued  for  the  same  period  (cf.  Dn 
-jM  g27  12'',  Rev  11"-,  and  Wetstein's  note  on  the  last 
passage). 

Fourteen. — The  double  of  7  in  the  genealogy  at 
the  beginning  of  Matthew  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
When  the  Evangelist  carefully  divides  the  genera- 
tions from  Abraham  to  Christ  into  three  groups  of 
14  each  (Mt  V),  he  must  intend  the  number  to 
have  some  meaning.  He  does  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  double  of  a  favourite  round  number  whicii  is 
at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  completeness.  This 
multiple  of  7  seems  to  have  been  common  in  old 
Canaan,  for  scores  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters 
from  Canaanites  to  the  Piiaraoh  have  some  form  of 
the  salutation  :  '  Seven  and  seven  times  I  fall  at 
the  feet  of  tlie  king  my  lord.'  A  striking  example 
of  the  use  of  a  multiple  of  7  in  a  scheme  of  history 
is  supplied  by  a  writing  composed  probably  within 
a  liundred  years  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  '  tiie 
Book  of  Jubilees'  or  'Little  Genesis.'     The  writer 


arranges  the  wliole  period  from  Adam  to  the  giving 
of  tlie  Law  in  about  7  times  7  jubilees,  the  interval 
between  two  jubilees  being  7  times  7  years  (50*). 

Seventy. — Of  another  much  used  multiple  of  7, 
7  X  10  =  70,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  the  sending  out  by  Jesus  of  the  70  dis- 
ciples (Lk  10^- ").  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
tiiat  WH  read  (with  BD,  some  OL,  Vulg.,  Syr  cur 
and  Syr  s'")  72,  the  multiple  of  6  by  12.  In  either 
case  the  use  of  70,  of  which  there  are  so  many  ex- 
amples in  the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Gn  50^  Ex  P  15-'', 
Nu  11'6,  Jg  V  8=*^  2  K  101,  2  Ch  29=*-,  Ps  GO^o,  Jer 
25",  Ezk  8",  Dn  9■•^^  Eth.  Enoch  89^9  '  the  70  shep- 
herds,' Test,  of  Levi,  c.  8,  2  Es  14*« ;  Jos.  Vita,  11, 
BJ  II.  XX.  5;  Bk.  of  Jub  11-''  clouds  of  ravens  re- 
turned 70  times  ;  Sanhedrin  i.  6  the  high  court  of 
justice  with  70  members  and  president)  as  a  round 
number  for  'very  many,'  with  perhaps  the  added 
idea  of  comprehensiveness,  may  be  safely  recog- 
nized as  influential. 

The  Rabbinic  idea  of  70  languages  for  the  70  peoples  is  found 
in  the  Mishna  {^ota  vii.  5),  and  so  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  can  hardly'  be  alluded  to  in  a  mission  intended  only 
for  Jews.  Dr.  A.  Jeremias  (Babi/lonisches  im  NT,  93)  regards  70 
as  used  in  the  Gospel  as  '  a  round  number  with  astral  character  ; ' 
but  any  reference  to  the  stars  is  unnecessary  and  improbable. 
Babylonian  astrologers  might  be  credited  with  it,  but  not  the 
Galilaean  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  and  the  Evangelists. 

Seventy  times  seven.— The  70  times  7  of  Mt  18-^ 
the  multijile  of  10  times  7  by  7,  is  a  very  strong- 
way  of  saying  '  very  many  times,'  almost  equiva- 
lent to  '  without  limit.'  The  alternative  rendering 
of  RVm  '  seventy  times  and  seven,'  which  yields  a 
much  less  emphatic  meaning,  rests  on  the  LXX  tr. 
of  Gn  4-'*  where  the  same  Greek  e;85o^??Kovrd/cts  eTrrd 
represents  Hebrew  words  which  clearly  mean  77. 
In  Mt.  the  familiar  rendering  is  distinctly  prefer- 
able. Wellhausen  (Das  Evangelium  Maitha'i,  94) 
notes  that  D  reads  eTrrd/cts  for  eTrrd,  which  is  strictly 
correct  (but  cf.  Moulton,  Prolcg.  Gr.  Gram.  98). 

Ten  (5iKa,  deKaros,  dirodfKaTsvoo  dwodeKardw). — The 
number  ten  is  probably  a  round  number  in  the 
parables  of  the  10  virgins  (Mt  25'),  the  10  pieces  of 
silver  (Lk  15«),  the  talents  (Mt  25^^),  and  the  10 
servants  wiio  received  10  pounds  (Lk  1913.  isf.  24f.)  . 
and  in  the  prediction  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  of 
tribulation  10  days  (Rev  2'").  In  other  passages 
(Mt  202^  Mk  W\  Lk  U^i  171--  ^\  and  the  references 
to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to  God,  Mt  23-^  Lk  11*^ 
18'-)  it  is  used  literally.  As  a  round  number  signifi- 
cant of  completeness  (although  without  the  idea  of 
sacredness  associated  with  7),  its  use  was  facilitated 
by  the  decimal  system,  which  may  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  number  of  fingers 
on  the  two  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  day  found  10  again  and  again  in  their 
sacred  books  and  in  history  ;  for  example,  in  the 
10  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah  (Gn  5) ;  the  10 
righteous  men  whose  presence  Avould  have  saved 
Sodom  (Gn  W^)  ;  the  10  commandments  (Ex  34i=-'-« 
and  20--",  Dt  5«--') ;  the  10  temptations  with  which 
Israel  tempted  God  in  the  wilderness  (Nu  14^^)  ; 
the  10  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26')  ;  the  10 
lavers  (2  Ch  4") ;  the  10  candlesticks  (v.'')  and  the 
10  tables  (v.**)  in  Solomon's  temple  ;  the  10  servants 
of  Gideon  ( Jg  6-''),  and  the  10  elders  of  Boaz  (Ru  4^). 

The  non-canonical  literature  of  later  times  supplies  many 
additional  examples.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  knows  of  10  tempta- 
tions of  Abraham  (19**),  a  thought  found  also  in  the  Jlishna 
(^Aboth  V.  4),  and  the  Test,  of  Joseph  of  10  temptations  of  Joseph 
(ch.  2).  The  fondness  of  the  Rabbis  for  the  number  receives 
striking  illustration  from  the  long  series  of  significant  tens  in 
'Aboth  V.  1-9.  The  number  was  also  applied  in  daily  life.  Ten 
persons  constituted  the  minimum  required  for  a  community  or 
congregation  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin  i.  6),  and  for  a  company  at  a 
Paschal  supper  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3).  Later  authorities  fix  10  as 
the  number  of  persons  drawn  up  in  a  row  to  comfort  mourners 
{Sanh.  19re)  and  as  the  number  requisite  for  the  utterance  of 
the  nuptial  benediction  (Kethnboth,  7b).  The  10  virgins  of  the 
parable  may  possibly  receive  illustration  from  an  Arab  custom 
mentioned  by  some  mediseval  Jewish  writers.  They  affirm  that 
in  the  land  of  the  Ishmaelites,  when  the  bride  was  taken  from 
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her  father's  house  to  her  new  home  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  completion  of  the  marriage  festivities,  10  torches  or  lamps 
were  borne  in  front  of  her.  The  authority  is,  it  is  true,  very 
late,  but  the  custom  described  may  have  been  of  ancient  origin 
(given  in  the  gloss  to  Kelhn  ii.  S,  96,  and  in  Latin  in  Wetstein's 
note  on  Mt  251).  The  payment  of  a  tithe  or  tenth  to  the  Deity, 
referred  to  twice  bj-  our  Lord  (Lk  1S12,  Mt  23-'"  II  Lk  ll->'-),  must 
have  been  connected  in  the  first  instance  with  the  symbolic  use 
of  10.  The  custom  has  been  traced  among  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, Phoenicians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  prominence 
of  the  subject  in  later  Judaism  is  attested  b}-  the  great  space 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Mislma,  three  treatises  with  150  hdldkhotk. 

FiYe. — Five,  the  half  of  ten,  is  met  with  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  the  Gospels,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  have  more  than  mere  nu- 
merical significance.  So  perhaps  in  the  5  loaves 
(:Mt  141'-  ^^  169,  Mk  638-  •'1  81S,  Lk  9^^-  ^«,  Jn  G"-  ^^),  a 
great  multitude  fed  by  an  amount  of  food  strongly 
suggestive  of  smallness  and  incompleteness ;  the 
5  talents  which  bring  in  5  more  (Mt  2o^^^--^);  the 
fivefold  profit  of  the  second  servant  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  contrasted  with  the  tenfold  profit  of 
the  first  (Lk  IQ^®^-) ;  perhaps  the  5  sparrows  worth 
two  farthings  (Lk  12^) ;  and  the  5  disciples  of 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jn  l^-^^ ; 
cf.  the  5  disciples  of  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai,  c.  80 
A.D.  ['Aboth  ii.  10],  and  the  5  discijJes  ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  a  baraitha  removed  from  the  censored 
editions  of  the  Talmud  {Sank.  43^,  see  Laible's 
Jesus  Christies  im  Talmud,  Anhang  15]).  In  the 
other  passages  (:\It  25^,  Lk  l--*  125-  1419  1528^  j^  418 
5-)  it  is  safest  to  find  only  the  ordinary  meaning. 
Five,  as  a  small  round  number,  is  repeatedly  met 
with  in  the  OT  (Gn  43'^  45",  Lv  268,  Is  SO^^  etc.)  and 
in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters.  In  one  of  the  latter 
(ix.  20  in  Winckler's  edition)  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  number  so  small  as  to  need  an  apology. 

Forty. — An  important  multiple  of  ten  is  40, 
found  in  the  accounts  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4", 
Mk  V^,  Lk  4'-)  and  of  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween the  Passion  and  the  Ascension  (Ac  P). 
That  it  is  in  both  cases  more  than  a  mere  number 
is  evident.  The  40  days  of  fasting  in  the  wilder- 
ness clearly  point  back  to  the  40  days  spent  by 
Moses  on  Sinai  (E.x  241^  34=8)  ^nd  the  40  days' 
journey  of  Elijah  in  the  same  region  (1  K  19^) 
The  40  days  of  temptation  remind  us  of  the  re- 
peated use  in  the  OT  of  the  number  40  of  periods 
of  testing  or  punishment.  The  rain  at  the  Flood 
fell  40  days  and  40  nights  ( Gn  7^-  ^").  The  spies 
were  absent  40  days  (Nu  13=^).  The  punishment 
and  proving  of  the  people  extended  over  40  years 
(Nu  14^^).  Nineveh  was  granted  40  days  of  respite 
(Jon  3^).  Tlie  Philistine  oppression  lasted  40  years 
(Jg  13'),  and  Ezekiel  predicted  that  Egypt  should 
be  desolate  40  years  (Ezk  29").  That  this  applica- 
tion of  the  number  was  not  confined  to  Israel  is 
probable  from  the  statement  on  the  Moabite  Stone 
(lines  7f.))  that  the  occupation  of  Mehedeba  by 
Israel  lasted  40  years.  Even  if  king  Mesha  in- 
tended the  number  to  be  understood  literallj-, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  he  may  have  recorded  it 
with  a  view  to  its  special  significance.  In  another 
grouj)  of  passages,  also,  40  seems  to  be  a  normal 
or  ideal  number.  Three  periods  of  rest  from 
foreign  invasion,  each  of  40  years,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (3"  5»i  S-^).  Eli  was  judge 
for  40  years  ( 1  S  4^^) .  ^nd  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  are  reckoned  at  40  years  each  (2  S  5^, 
1  K  1 V- :  add  from  tradition  the  reign  of  Saul, 
Ac  13-\  Jos.  Ant.  \i.  xiv.  9). 

How  did  40  come  to  be  used  in  this  way  ?  The 
most  satisfactory  answer  is  suggested  by  the 
following  passages  in  the  OT  and  other  Oriental 
literature  and  history.  Isaac  and  Esau  married 
at  40  (Gn  25-'»  26^^).  Moses  came  forward  as  a 
friend  of  his  people  about  40  (tradition  recorded 
in  Ac  7=^ ;  cf.  Ex  2"  '  when  Moses  Avas  grown 
up'),  and  began  his  work  as  their  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader  40  years  later  (Ac  7^"  and  Ex  7"). 


Caleb  was  40  years  old  when  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  spies  (Jos  14").  Hillel  is  said  to  have  entered 
on  his  Ral)binic  career  at  40  (Si/re  referred  to  in 
Jcwiah  Encyc.  art.  'Forty'),  and  Jochanan  ben 
Zakai  to  have  exchanged  commerce  for  study  at 
40  (Bosh  ha-shanah,  316  :  the  same  is  attirmed  of 
"Akiba  in  the  late  writing,  the  'Abuth  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  c.  6).  Mohammed,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion referred  to  by  Konig  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  563'', 
Stilistik,  55 ;  cf.  Muir,  The  Coran,  its  Composition 
and  Teaching,  11),  appeared  .as  a  prophet  at  or 
about  40.  These  passages  suggest  that  40  was 
regarded  in  the  ancient  East  as  the  age  of  in- 
tellectual maturity,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
direct  declarations  of  that  belief.  In  the  addendum 
to  tlie  fifth  chapter  of  'Aboth,  40  is  described  as 
the  age  of  reason  or  understanding  (m'3'7  D';?mN  p), 
anil  a  passage  in  the  Koran  cited  by  Kiinig  {ll.cc.) 
runs :  '  until  he  reached  his  full  strength  and 
attained  the  age  of  40  years.'  Forty  years,  there- 
fore, represented  a  generation,  and  thus  the  number 
40  became  a  round  number  for  a  full  period,  a 
comjilete  epoch,  and  more  generally  for  '  many. ' 

It  is  still  used  in  this  way  to  some  extent  in  the  modern  East. 
There  is  a  Syrian  proverb  :  '  If  you  live  40  days  with  people,  you 
will  then  either  leave  them  or  become  like  them '  (Mackie,  Bible 
Manners  and  Customs,  111  ;  Bauer,  Volksleben  im  Lande  der 
Bibel,  236,  gives  it  rather  differentl.y,  but  with  the  same  use  of 
40).  As  the  ancient  star-gazers  noted  the  disappearance  of  the 
Pleiades  for  40  days,  some  recent  writers  (Cheyne,  perhaps,  Bible 
Problems  and  their  Solution,  114  f.,  and  Winckler  cited  tliere ; 
Zimmern,  too,  in  KAT[ZW],  389,  thinks  the  reference  possible) 
connect  the  interval  between  the  Passion  and  the  Ascension, 
through  a  pre-Christian  myth,  with  this  astronomical  period. 
This  need  not  be  seriously  debated.  The  explanation  given 
above  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  40  days  of  the 
Temptation  and  '  tlie  Great  Forty  Days.' 

A  Hundred  {eKarov,  eKaTOvrairXacriuv). — That  the 
product  of  10  by  10  should  be  frequently  used  in 
a  general  way  to  express  a  large  number,  could 
be  expected  only  in  a  civilization  which  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  decimal  as  well  as  the  sexa- 
gesimal system.  There  are  instances  in  the  OT, 
etc.  :  Lv  26*,  2  S  24=*,  Pr  17'",  Ec  6=*  8'^,  Sir  IS^ 
(RV:  '  The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most  are 
100  years'),  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (lines  28 f.: 
'  I  reigned  over  100  chiefs ').  In  the  Gospels 
the  number  is  used  mainly  in  this  way :  in  the 
parable  of  th-  Sower  (Mt  13^-  -\  Mk  -i^-'^",  Lk  8% 
in  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt  18'-,  Lk  IS-*), 
and  in  Mt  18-8  igw  (^ot  WH),  Mk  lO^",  Lk  16«-.  In 
Mk  G^*',  Jn  19^''  it  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  division  of  100  into  99  and  1  (Mt  18i2f.,  Lk  154-  7),  with  the 
preference  of  the  1,  is  found  in  tlie  Mishna,  Peak  iv.  1  f.  The 
same  division  is  also  met  with  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Jerus.  Talmud  {Shabbath  xiv.  3),  which,  however,  is  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  Perhaps  the  contrast  of  99  and  1  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Rabbinic  teaching  of  our  Lord's  da.y. 

Ten  Thousand.  —  In  the  two  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  multiple  of  10  by  1000  occurs 
{pLvpios,  Mt  18-'* ;  fivpLCLs,  Lk  12'),  it  is  best  regarded 
as  hyperbolical.  The  intention  in  the  one  case  is 
to  name  an  amount  quite  inconceivable  in  ordinary 
life,  a  debt  which  could  not  possibly  be  discharged 
bj'  a  private  person  ;  in  the  other,  to  impress  on 
the  reader  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  crowds 
which  gathered  round  Jesus  at  that  period  of  His 
ministry.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use  in 
the  OT  (Lv  268,  Dt  323»,  'l  S  18"-,  Ca  5'^  Ezk  16^ 
RVm,  Dn  11 '2,  Mic  6^  etc.).  In  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
letters  100,000  is  used  in  this  way.  Dushratta,  king 
of  Mitani,  prayed  that  Ishtar  might  protect  liim 
and  his  royal  brother  the  Pliaraoh  for  a  hundred 
thousand  years  (No.  xx.  in  Winckler's  edition). 

Two. — There  seems  to  be  no  special  significance 
of  the  number  2  in  the  Gospels,  unless,  with  Konig 
{Stilistik,  51  f.),  we  regard  it  as,  in  some  passages, 
an  equivalent  for  '  a  few.'  This  idiom  seems  to  be 
proved  for  the  OT.  'Two  days,'  in  Nu  9=-',  may 
well  mean  'a  few  days' ;  and  '  the  2  sticks'  of  tlie 
widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K  17'-)  can  hardly  be  under- 
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stood  literally.  It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  NT 
by  the  2  fishes  (Mt  14i^-i9,  Mk  6s«-^\  Lk  Q'^;  i«, 
Jn  6"),  and  the  2  who  agree  in  prayer  concerning 
anything  (Mt  IS^'') ;  but  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion seems  not  inadmissible  in  both  these  cases. 
The  custom  of  sending  out  representatives  in  pairs, 
of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Gospel 
story  (the  2  disciples  sent  hj  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 
[Lk  V^],  the  12  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Mk 
6'],  the  70  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Lk  10*], 
the  2  sent  out  near  Jerusalem  [Mt  2P,  Mk  W, 
Lk  I9-^J,  and  the  2  sent  out  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Paschal  supper  [Mk  U^^,  Lk  22« ;  cf.  the 
2  going  to  Emmaus,  Lk  24i-'ff-  Mk  m^%  the  2 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  [Lk  24^,  Jn  20'-],  and  the 
2  on  Olivet  [Ac  P"]),  was  probably  known  to  the 
Jewish  society  of  our  Lord's  time. 

A  comparatively  early  tradition  enjoined  that  the  collectors 
of  charity  should  travel  in  couples  {Baba  Bathra,  8b).  When 
the  son  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  (the  grandson  of  St.  Paul's  Gamaliel) 
was  ill,  the  distressed  father  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to 
E.  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to  request  his  prayers  (Berak.,  Sib). 
The  5  zugotk  or  couples  of  eminent  teachers,  the  last  of  which 
consisted  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
(Peak  ii.  6,  'Abot/i  i.  4-16),  maj'  also  be  mentioned.  The 
expression  '  pairs '  was  probably  used  of  them  in  Rabbinic  circles 
in  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  two  ways  of  Mt  7i3f.  probably  represent  a  widely  current 
mode  of  teaching.  They  are  met  with  in  Jer  21^  (cf.  Dt  30^5, 
Sir  151'),  sia\'.  Enoch  30is  '  I  showed  him  the  two  ways,  the  light 
and  the  darkness'  (cf.  the  note  of  Charles),  in  the  Jewish 
manual  probably  incorporated  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Didache  (cf.  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  18  ff.),  and  in  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Talmud.  When  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  (c.  80  a.d.)  was  on 
his  deathbed,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  who  wondered  at  his  teftrs  : 
'  There  are  two  ways  before  me  :  one  leading  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  other  leading  to  Gehenna,  and  I  do  not  know  in 
which  I  am  about  to  be  led'  (Berak.  286). 

Three. — A  number  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Gospels  is  three — rpih,  rpls,  rpiTov, 
TpLTos.  It  is  purely  numerical  in  the  following  pass- 
ages :  Mt  15^^,  Mk  8- ;  Peter's  words  about  the  three 
tabernacles  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt 
17*,  Mk  95,  Lk  9^3)  .  Mt  IS's-so  20^  22^«,  Mk  12-'  15-3, 
Lk  P6  o'^e  12»8-52  201--31  2322,  Jn  2i-6.  In  a  much 
greater  number  of  passages  it  obviously  or  probably 
means  more  :  in  the  allusion  to  Jonah  (Mt  12*"),  in 
the  parables  of  the  3  measures  of  meal  (Mt  13^^,  Lk 
13-^),  the  friend  asking  for  3  loaves  (Lkll*),  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10^^),  and  the  barren  fig-tree  (Lk  13'), 
in  the  3  temptations  (Mt  4|I),  and  the  3  prayers  of 
Jesus  (Mt  26«,  Mk  14«),  in  the  references  to 
Peter's  threefold  denial  (Mt  263*- '^  Mk  H-*''-'^ 
Lk  223^-61,  Jn  13=«),  in  the  allusions  to  the  3  days' 
interval  between  tlie  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  12*0  16-1  17-^  20's  26"  27*»-6»'-,  Mk  8^1  9^1  10^* 
145«  15-9,  Lk  9"  1332  18^3  24'-  21-  ^,  Jn  2'^^^-  ■  add 
Ac  10*,  1  Co  15*),  in  the  3  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Lord  recorded  in  the  Fourth  (tOsi^cI  (Jn 
21'*),  and  in  the  threefold  question,  '  Lov est  thou 
me?'  addressed  to  Peter  (v.i^"'-).  In  this  latter 
and  larger  group  can  be  traced  a  reference  to 
the  use  of  3  as  a  significant  number,  of  which 
there  is  a  multitude  of  examples  in  the  OT  and 
other  Jewish  literature :  the  3  feasts  (Ex  23'*), 
Job's  3  friends  (Jol)  2"),  the  3  times  of  prayer 
(Ps  55",  Dn  610),  ^ije  threefold  shooting  of  Joash 
(2  K  131^),  the  3  sanctuaries— Eden,  Mount  Sinai, 
Mount  Zion  (Bk.  of  Jub  8i»),  the  3  branches  of  a 
vine  and  the  3  baskets  representing  3  days 
(Gn  40'o- 12.  IB.  18)^  3  ja^yg'  journey  (Ex  3's,  Nu  10^ 
Jon  33),  the  3  days'  search  for  the  body  of  Elijah 
(2  K  21;),  Esther's  3  days'  fast  (Est  4i«),  the  3  days 
of  rejoicing  for  the  honour  done  to  Enoch  (Slav. 
Enoch  68'),  the  perfuming  and  anointing  of  the 
body  of  Abraham  for  3  days  (Test,  of  Abr.  text  A, 
ch.  20),  the  3  sayings  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  CAboth  i.  1),  the  3  things  on  which  the 
world  standeth  (Shim'on  the  Righteous  in  'AbOth 
i.  2,  and  Shim'on  l)en  Gamaliel  in  'Ahoth  i.  19),  and 
the  3  sayings  ascribed  to  each  of  the  5  disciples 
of  Rabban  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  ('Abdth  ii.  14  ti'.). 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  number  came  to 
be  used  in  this  manner.  Several  wholes  which 
are  often  met  with  can  be  readily  divided  into 
3  parts  :  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  of  a  body  ;  the 
source,  stream,  and  mouth  of  a  river ;  the  root, 
trunk,  and  corona  of  a  tree  (Konig,  DB  iii.  5621^) ; 
the  van,  centre,  and  rear  of  an  army ;  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  Early  Eastern  .speculation 
grouped  all  things  under  three  heads ;  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  abyss  (cf.  the  Babylonian  triad  of 
gods,  Anu,  Bel,  Ea).  It  will  have  been  noticed  in 
very  early  times  that  3  is  the  smallest  number 
with  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  So  it  natur- 
ally came  to  be  used  of  a  small,  well-rounded 
total,  especially,  as  shown  above,  in  reference  to 
time. 

The  3  days'  interval  between  the  Passion  and 
the  Resurrection  may  perhaps  receive  additional 
illustration  from  the  Jewish  rule  that  evidence  for 
the  identification  of  a  corpse  could  not  be  received 
after  3  days  (Yebamoth  xvi.  3).  A  reason  for 
the  rule  is  given  in  a  tradition  ascribed  to  Bar 
Kappara,  who  was  as.sociated  with  the  compiler  of 
the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200).  This  Rabbi  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  for  3  days  the  soul  hovers  near 
the  body,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  returning 
into  it,  but  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  seeing 
that  the  features  are  altered,  it  goes  away  (Mid- 
rash  on  Genesis,  c.  100 ;  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes 
12^ :  cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Jtidcnthums,  285 
note).  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  evidently  took 
place  before  the  clo.se  of  the  period  of  identification. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  belief  expressed  by  Bar  Kappara,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  underlay  the  words  of  Martha  :  'Lord, 
by  this  time  he  stinketh  :  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days'  (Jn  ips*).  The  3  days  were  ended,  and 
decay,  she  thought,  had  advanced  so  far  that  the 
features  would  be  unrecognizable.  That  the  3 
days  between  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
had  even  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  3  days' 
disappearance  of  the  new  moon  in  spring  (Zimmern 
in  KAT[ZWl  389),  is  highly  improbable. 

Two  other  pas.sages  cannot  be  entirely  passed 
over,  although  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  in 
illustration  :  the  reference  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt 
281**),  and  the  words  ascribed  to  the  risen  Lord  in 
the  Apocalypse  :  '  I  am  the  hrst,  and  the  last,  and 
the  living  one'  (Rev  P').  There  is  no  parallel 
to  the  use  of  the  number  in  the  former  in  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature,  and  connexion  with 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  triads  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  triple  priestly  blessing  (Nu  Q-*--S) 
and  the  Thrice  Holy  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim 
(Is  6^)  are  remarkable,  but  cannot  be  safely  re- 
garded as  foreshadowings  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  number  3  is  in  both  cases  strongly 
emphatic,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  find  more  than 
emphasis.  '  Holy,  holy,  holy '  is  a  very  strong 
superlative.  The  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  no 
doubt,  like  the  preceding  words  '  him  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  '  (Rev  1*),  an  ex- 
pansion or  interpretation  of  the  name  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM  (Ex  31*),  and  has  a  partial  parallel  in  Plato, 
dc  Lcgibus,  716  :  6  iJ.ev  Brj  debs  (ibairep  /cat  6  iraXaibs 
Xoyos)  dpxv"  re  Kal  reXevrriv  Kal  fieaa  twv  ovtwv  awavToov 
^Xctji',  but  must  not  be  connected  with  it. 

Four. — The  number  4  {riaaapes,  TerapTaXos,  rerap- 
Tos,  TeTpdfMT]uos,  TerpaTrXdos)  is  found  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  following  passages  :  in  the  4  months  before 
harvest  (Jn  4^''),  the  4  bearers  of  the  paralytic  (Mk 
23),  the  4th  watch  (Mt  U-'\  Mk  6*^),  the  fourfold 
restitution  promised  by  Zacchasus  (Lk  19°),  the  4 
days  of  Lazarus  in  the  grave  (Jn  lli'-  ^^),  the 
division  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  among  the  4 
soldiers  (Jn  192»),  the  4  winds  (Mt  2-i^\  Mk  I32'), 
and  the  4  kinds  of  soil  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
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with  the  types  of  charactei'  which  they  represent 
(Mt  IS"""^-  and  parallels).  We  may  add  the  4 
Gospels,  the  number  of  which  was  early  regarded 
as  significant.  The  four  last  references  constitute 
a  group.  The  4  winds,  associated  with  the  4 
points  of  the  compass,  are  met  with  in  the  OT 
and  elsewhere  in  Oriental  litei'ature  and  symbol- 
ism :  1  Ch  9'-*  KVm,  Jer  49^6,  Ezk  37»  42^0  RVm, 
Dn  8^  ll^  Zee  2«  6^,  Babylonian  Flood  Story,  col. 
iii.  line  42,  Book  of  the  Dead,  c.  161  (in  Budge's 
smaller  edition,  p.  531  f.).  This  use  of  4  suggested 
world-wide  extent  and  then  comprehensiveness. 
So  we  find  in  the  OT  :  4  heads  of  the  river  going 
out  of  Eden  (Gn  2'"),  4  cherubim  each  with  4  faces 
and  4  wings  (Ezk  1«-,  cf.  Rev  4'^«-),  4  horns  (Zee  V^}, 
4  smiths  (1-"),  4  chariots  (6^),  and  4  empires  (Dn  2-"' 
■jsff.  i7tt-.)_  ^n  Assyrian  royal  title  ran  '  king  of  the 
4  quarters,'  that  is,  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
divine  figures  in  Assyrian  sculptures  have  4  wings, 
for  example  No.  1  in  the  Nimroud  Gallery  of  the 
British  jNIuseum.  Adam's  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  4  substances,  that  is,  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south  (SI.  Enoch  30'''). 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  pitched  his  tent  where  4 
roads  met  (Test,  of  Ab.  text  A  1).  The  4  kinds 
of  soil  in  the  parable,  therefore,  and  the  4  types  of 
character  which  they  represent,  cover  the  whole 
area  of  human  life  ;  and  the  4  Gospels  give  a  com- 
plete outline-portrait  of  Christ.  The  use  of  4  in 
the  grouping  of  persons  or  things  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  method  with  Jewish  teachers. 
There  are  several  examples  of  it  in  Amos  (P-  ^-  "•  i'-  '^ 
f-  ■*• «)  and  in  Proverbs  (SO'^f- 1*'-  ^iff-  s^ft'-  ^aff.).  Later 
instances  are  Sir  37'*  '  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,' 
Test,  of  Judah,  ch.  16,  '4  spirits  in  wine,' and  the 
remarkable  series  of  paragraphs  in  'Abuth  v.  16-21, 
in  which  peo^jle  generally,  dispositions,  scholars, 
almsgivers,  college-goers,  and  those  who  sit  under 
the  wise,  are  in  each  case  grouped  in  4  classes. 
May  we  supjjose  that  our  Lord,  in  accordance  with 
His  habit  of  utilizing  current  methods,  adopted  in 
the  parable  a  familiar  mode  of  classification  ? 

Twelve. — Twelve,  as  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  according  to  ancient  tradition,  became 
naturally  a  favourite  number  among  the  Jews, 
especially  as  it  carried  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
Divine  choice  and  Divine  faithfulness.  So  it 
figured  in  religious  ritual,  symbolism,  and  history. 
There  were  12  jewels  in  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate (Ex  28^'),  and  12  cakes  of  shewbread  (Lv 
24^^).  Solomon's  sea  stood  on  12  oxen  (IK  7"''), 
Elijah's  altar  on  Carmel  consisted  of  12  stones  (1  K 
18^1),  and  the  altar-hearth  in  Ezekiel's  visionary 
temple  was  12  cubits  long  by  12  cubits  broad  (Ezk 
43'^).  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
number  12  is  prominent  in  the  Gospels.  The  12 
disciples  referred  to  in  Mt  10'^-  Ml'  20^^  26'^-  -"■  *', 
Mk  3'^  4'^'  6'  9^5  W-  11"  1410. 17.  Lo.  43^  lj.  gis  gi 
91.  vz  183'  223-  ^^  Jn  667-  7of-  20='»  (in  22  of  these 
passages  simply  as  oi  dthSeKa,  '  the  Twelve ' ;  cf.  also 
Ac  6-,  1  Co  15^  Rev  21"),  the  12  baskets  of  broken 
pieces  (Mt  14"",  Mk  6^^  gw^  Lk  9'^  Jn  6'=*),  the  12 
legions  of  angels  (Mt  26^^),  are  all  more  or  less 
reminiscent  of  the  12  tribes.  In  the  promise  in 
Mt  192*  II  Lk  22^*  is  a  direct  reference  which  puts 
beyond  doubt  the  association  of  the  number  in  our 
Lord's  day  Avitli  the  tribes. 

This  use  may  have  been  aided  by  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year,  but  ft  is  not  safe  to  follow  Dr. 
A.  Jeremias  (Balnjlonischcs  im  AT,  88)  in  connecting  the  num- 
ber of  the  Apostles  even  indirectly  with  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  He  does  not,  indeed,  venture  to  affirm  that  this  lay  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  although  he  thinks  the  promise  of 
the  12  thrones  (Mt  19-'*^,  Lk  2230)  might  point  at  that ;  but  he  is 
confident  that  '  the  mystical  cosmological  reference,'  as  he  calls 
it,  lies  in  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  about  the 
12  Aiwstles  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  21i'i).  However  "it  maybe  with 
the  latter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  find  any  allusion  of  the  kind  in 
the  Gospels.  Men  familiar  in  some  degree  with  Gentile  culture 
and  the  astrological-astronomical  speculations  which   were  in 


vogue  about  this  time,  such  as  Philo  and  Josephus,  might  con- 
nect the  12  gems  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  might  therefore  regard  12  as  a  perfect  num- 
ber (Philo,  de  Pro/iigis,  §  33,  cited  by  Konig,  DB  iii.  563a, 
T£A£Jo;  y  ocpid/jii!  0  hulixx.  \  Joscplius,  Aiit.  III.  vll.  7)  without  the 
idea  ever  entering  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

In  several  passages  a  period  of  12  years  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  woman  healed  by  touching  the 
fringe  of  the  Lord's  garment  had  been  ill  for  12 
years  (Mt  9-\  Mk  5-5,  Lk  8^«).  The  daughter  of 
Jairus  was  12  years  old  (Mk  5^-,  Lk  8^-).  Jesus 
was  12  years  old  when  found  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2*"). 
In  all  these  cases  the  number  must  be  understood 
literally,  but  the  second  and  third  admit  of  illus- 
tration from  Oriental  life.  At  12  childhood  ceased 
for  tiie  Jewish  boy.  In  the  addendum  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  'Aboth  two  of  the  rules  run  :  'At  10  the 
Mishnah,  at  13  the  Commandments.'  A  boy  of  12, 
therefore,  was  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  A 
tradition  recorded  by  Josephus  affirms  that  Samuel 
was  12  years  old  when  he  received  the  Divine  call 
(Ant.  V.  X.  4).  Another  tradition,  found  in  a 
Christian  writing,  but  probably  of  Jewish  origin, 
represented  Solomon  as  12  years  old  when  he  gave 
his  famous  judgment  about  the  child  (pseudo- 
Ignatius,  ad  Magnesias,  iii.).  At  12  a  girl  was 
marriageable.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(30-),  Dinah  was  12  years  old  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  Gn  34'. 

One  more  passage  remains :  '  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  (Jn  IP).  Here,  no 
doubt,  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced,  al- 
though in  the  time  of  Christ  most  of  the  Jews 
living  in  Palestine  will  have  been  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  fact.  The  full  day  was  divided 
by  the  Babylonians,  who  in  this  matter  as  in  so 
many  points  set  the  rule  for  all  their  neighbours, 
and  through  the  Greeks  for  the  whole  Western 
world,  into  12  parts.  As  this  day  consisted  of  two 
halves,  the  daylight  portion  and  the  night  portion, 
the  division  into  twelve  was  api^lied  to  each,  with- 
out regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  An  hour 
Mas  one-twelfth  of  the  day  or  the  night  [KAT 
[ZW]  328,  335  f.).  Tlie  old  way  of  speaking  still 
survives  in  Syria.  The  day  is  regarded,  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  as  consisting  of  12  hours  (Bauer, 
Volkslebcn  im  Lande  dcr  Blbel,  pp.  274  f.). 

Sixty. — The  use  of  the  number  60  in  the  parable 
of  the  So\yer  (]Mt  13«;  -^_  Mk  4«-  -»,  not  in  Lk  24'^) 
may  possibly  have  indirect  connexion  with  the 
sexagesimal  system  of  Babylonia  (for  this,  cf. 
Bezold,  Ninive  und  Babylon,  90,  92),  which  must 
have  been  current  throughout  western  Asia, 
especially  through  its  use  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  talent  ( talent  =  60  manehs ;  man  eh  =  60  shekels), 
and  would  naturally  lead  to  the  employment  of  the 
number  with  more  or  less  significance.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  OT  and  other  Jewish  litera- 
ture in  which  60  can  hardly  be  accidental :  Nu  7*^ 
(60  rams,  60  he-goats,  60  he-lambs  of  the  first  year), 
Dt  3^  (60  cities,  cf.  Jos  IS^",  1  K  4i3,  1  Ch  2-^),  l  K  6^ 
(Solomon's  temple  60  cubits  long,  cf.  2  Ch  3'"),  1  K 
4--,  2Cli  1121,  Jer  52-5  (gg  men  of  the  people  of  the 
land  found  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  cf. 
2K  25'"),  Ca  3^  6*,  Test,  of  Judah,  ch.  3  (stone 
weighing  60  lbs.),  ch.  9  (60  men  slain),  Test,  of 
Abraham,  text  A  10  (cherubic  chariot  attended 
by  60  angels).  The  many  examples  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (fire  the  60th  part  of  Gehenna, 
Bcrak.  57'^  etc.)  will  be  largely  due  to  the  Baby- 
lonian atmosphere  of  the  compilation. 

Thirty.— Thirty,  the  half  of  sixty,  may  be 
used  in  the  same  context  (Mt  13**-  -^,  Mk  4'*-  -")  in 
somewhat  the  same  way,  through  the  same  associ- 
ation. In  Lk  3-'*,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  was 
about  30  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  belief 
that  30  years  marked  the  attainment  of  manly 
vigour.     Joseph  entered  on  his  career  as  a  states- 
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man  at  30  (Gn  41^''),  and  David  was  30  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  (2  8  5^).  In  the  appendix  to 
the  hfth  chapter  oi  'Abuth,  30  is  defined  as  the  age 
of  strength  (rtj'?  d'c-'^u'  p).  The  30  pieces  of  silver 
paid  to  Judas  (Mt  26i^  27=*- ^  cf.  Zee  IP-f-)  would 
remind  every  Jew  of  the  average  value  of  a  slave 
as  hxed  in  the  Law  (Ex  2P-),  30  shekels.  The 
Babylonian  average  was  lower,  but  the  Assyrian 
coincided  with  the  Hebrew  (Johns  in  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p. 
182 f.).  In,  the  remaining  passage,  Jn  6'^  the 
number  is  purely  historical. 

Literature.  —  Art.  'Zahlen'  in  Winer,  RWB^;  Riehni, 
H\VB'\  and  Guthe,  Bibelworterbuch  ;  artt.  'Fortj  '  and  'Num- 
ber' in  tlie  Jewish  Encyc.  ;  art.  'Number'  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  and 
in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  560b  ff.  ;  Konig,  SHUstik,  51-57. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

NUNC  DIMITTIS  (Lk  2-'^-^%  so  called  from  the 
opening  words  in  the  Latin  version,  is  the  third 
and  shortest  of  the  hymns  of  tlie  Incarnation  pre- 
served to  us  by  St.  Luke.  Like  the  other  two,  it 
speaks  of  Christ ;  but  whereas  Benedict  us,  the  Song 
of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  naturally  of  His  Priest- 
hood, and  Magnijicat,  the  Song  of  the  royally- 
descended  Virgin  Mary,  of  His  Kingdom,  this,  the 
Song  of  Simeon  (wh.  see),  as  beseems  the  iitter- 
ance  of  a  prophet,  is  of  Messiah  fulfilling  the 
prophetic  function  assigned  to  Him  in  the  OT 
(cf.  Dt  18^5),  and  especially  )iy  Isaiah. 

The  feature  in  Simeon's  character  which  is  to 
the  Evangelist  the  climax  of  his  virtues  is  that  he 
was  '  waifiing  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  The 
words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Jacob's,  '  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord '  (Gn  49'^)  ;  and  they 
describe  what  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  Abra- 
ham in  regard  to  God's  promise  of  the  land  (Ac  7^ 
and  He  11'^),  and  of  David  in  regard  to  the  king- 
dom (1  S  26"""),  both  of  whom  did  not  '  fret  them- 
selves in  anywise  to  do  evil '  (Ps  37^),  but  waited 
till  the  Lord  Avonld  give  what  He  had  spoken.  So 
our  Lord,  speaking  of  those  in  danger  of  being  led 
away  by  false  Christs,  bids  His  followers  '  in 
patience  possess  their  souls'  (Lk  21^**).  This  was 
part  of  the  faith  of  Simeon  :  liis  waiting  for  '  the 
Lord's  Christ '  (Lk  2)  saved  him  from  going  after 
any  turbulent  pretender,  or  accepting,  with  the 
Herodians,  a  mere  king  of  this  world.  The  'con- 
solation of  Israel '  was  a  phrase  with  the  Rabbis 
for  the  times  of  Messiah  :  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hcb. ) 
gives  five  illustrations  of  its  use. 

The  repeated  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding 
Simeon  at  each  successive  step  evinces  the  fact 
that  prophecy,  silent  since  the  days  of  Malachi,  is 
again  about  to  stir  (de  Wette,  Oosterzee) ;  yet  the 
diti'erence  also  is  to  be  observed  between  the  re- 
peated comings  of  the  Spirit  upon  Simeon,  and  His 
abiding  on  Jesus  (Jn  P^)  and  remaining  with  the 
Church  (14^'').  By  what  sign  Simeon  was  taught 
of  the  Spirit  to  recognize  the  child  of  Mary  as  the 
Christ  we  are  not  told :  perhaps  the  Virgin's 
poverty,  evidenced  by  her  offering  of  doves,  was 
the  token  to  him,  as  the  manger-cradle  had  been 
to  the  shepherds  (Lk  2'-).  Anyhow  the  Child  was 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  he  went  up  to  Him,  received 
Him  in  his  arms,  and,  as  he  held  Him,  he  '  blessed 
God,'  and  uttered  his  Nunc  dimittis.  There  are 
no  different  readings  in  the  text  of  it ;  but  the 
Syriac  renders  the  verb  in  the  first  clause,  which 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  is  in  the  indicative 
mood,  by  an  optative,  '  My  Lord,  now  release  thou 
thy  servant  in  peace.'  The  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  in  this  country  who  should  have 
known  better:  e.g.  by  Logan,  in  the  Scottish  Para- 
phrases (Par.  38) : 

'  Now,  Lord,  according  to  thy  word. 
Let  me  in  peace  depart. 

At  length  my  arms  embrace  nij'  Lord, 
Now  let  their  vigour  cease,' 


and  even  by  John  Keble,  usually  so  accurate  : 
'  Whose  prayers  are  struggling  with  his  tears, 
Lord,  let  me  now  depart.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Simeon  does  not  pray  for 
death.  He  thanks  God  for  permitting  him  to  see, 
what  many  propliets  and  kings  had  desired  to  see 
and  were  not  iJermitted  (Lk  10'-'*),  the  salvation  He 
had  promised  ;  and  having  seen  it  he  says  that  he 
is  ready  to  go  when  God  wills. 

The  hymn  is  in  three  couplets  : 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for  permission  at  last  to  leave 
his  post,  as  the  sentinel  when  the  hour  cif  his  watch 
is  over  (Godet).  Death  will  be  to  him  as  sleep  to 
a  labouring  man  (Bruce). 

'  Now  thou  art  letting  thy  servant  depart,  O  Lord, 
Accordiiig  to  thy  word,  in  peace.' 

The  '  word,'  of  course,  is  the  promise  of  v.-^  that 
he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  [own]  Christ ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  has  brought  him  peace,  because  in  Christ 
there  is  sure  salvation  for  him  and  for  all  God's 
people. 

There  are  tv\o  fine  Patristic  comments — Cyprian's  {On  the 
Mortality,  3),  '  He  bears  witness  that  the  servants  of  God  have 
peace,  are  free,  and  tranquil  when,  withdrawn  from  the  whirl- 
winds of  this  world,  they  reach  the  port  of  the  eternal  home, 
and  pass  through  death  to  immortality ' ;  and  Ambrose's  {Ex- 
position of  St.  Lttke,  Bk.  ii.  ii.  59),  'Let  liim  who  wishes  to  depart 
come  into  the  Temple  ;  let  him  come  to  Jerusalem  ;  let  him  wait 
for  the  Lord's  Christ ;  let  him  take  in  his  arms  the  Word  of 
God,  embracing  Him  by  the  arms  of  faith.'  Servant  {ho'uXov), 
Lord  (5:o-T0T«)— 'slave,'  'master"  are  terms  appropriate  at  all 
times  to  express  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  jet  sa\ oar- 
ing of  the  Law  (Bruce). 

(2)  The  reason  of  Simeon's  peace  in  the  prospect 
of  death  : 

'  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 
Which  thou  preparedst  before  the  face  of  all  peoples.' 

What  we  see  with  our  eyes  is  sure  (cf.  Jn  !'•*  19^^ 
and  1  Jn  1-).  And  Jesus  Christ  is  salvation  (Is 
49"),  for  salvation  is  in  Him  and  in  none  other 
(Ac  4'-).  Moreover,  He  is  tlie  salvation  Avhich  God 
Himself  provided,  not  which  man  might  have 
fancied.  '  Preparedst '  is  a  more  correct  rendering 
than  AV  'hast  prepared,'  for  the  tense  refers  to  a 
definite  historical  fact  (cf.  Lk  P") ;  and  this  God 
means  for  all  peoples  (2^")  (plural) — both  the  sec- 
tions of  mankind  of  whom,  in  the  next  verse, 
Simeon  is  to  speak,  viz.  the  Gentiles  and  Israel. 
The  Greek  word  used  (Xaos)  usually  means  Israel 
only,  the  people  [of  the  Lord].  But  now  the  privi- 
lege is  extentled,  and  they  who  were  not  a  peojile 
are  to  be  the  people  of  the  living  God  (Hos  2\  Ro 
9-s-  26,  1  P  213). 

(3)  The  different  prophetic  functions  Christ  is  to 
discharge  towards  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews  re- 
spectively : 

'  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  IsraeL' 

{a)  To  the  Gentiles  who  sat  in  darkness  (Is  9^)  He 
is  to  be  a  Light  (49")  ;  but  not  only  by  giving  them 
light.  The  thought  is  greater  than  merely  that 
Christ  is  to  reveal  truth  to  the  Gentiles.  He  is  a 
Light  'for  their  revealing'  {eis  aTroKd\v\pLv  idvwv) 
— to  show  what  the  Gentiles  are,  how  dear  to 
Almighty  God  (cf.  Ro  3-"),  and  how  capable  they 
are  tlirough  His  gi'ace  of  producing  saints.  The 
prophecy  of  Simeon  is  thus  akin  to  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  3''),  and  has  its  OT  roots  in  such 
passages  as  Is  25''  and  Hos  2^.  How  wonderfully 
has  it  been  fulfilled — that  out  of  Judaism  He  could 
bring  a  Peter,  a  John,  a  Paul  ;  out  of  decadent 
Rome  an  Augustine  and  an  Ambrose  ;  out  of  the 
wild  Irish  a  Columba  ;  out  of  the  Saxon  '  knife- 
men  '  a  Wilfrid  and  a  Bede  !  We  have  yet  to  see 
what  He  will  make  of  China  and  Japan,  when  they 
are  Christianized,  (b)  Of  Israel,  who  had  produced 
so  many  saints,  prophets,  and  teachers,  the  '  lights 
of  the  world  in  their  several  generations,'  Christ 
is  to  be  the  supreme  Glory,  of  more  honour  than 
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Moses  (He  3^),  with  a  better  priesthood  than 
Aaron  (7^'),  Himself  the  very  Brij,ditness  of  the 
Father's  glory  (P),  which  was  beheld  in  Him  (Jn 
V*).  St.  Paul  saw,  in  the  1st  cent.,  how  true  is 
this  prophecy  of  Christ  (Ro  9'*'^),  and  all  subsequent 
history  is  its  conhrmation. 

A  parallel  is  given  by  Carpenter  (The  Synoptic  Gospels)  from 
Buddhist  legend  of  one  who,  discerning  in  a  babe  the  signs  of 
perfection,  predicted,  '  Thou  wilt  be  a  Buddha,  and  remove  the 
veils  of  sin  and  ignorance  from  the  world.'  But  the  Indian  seer 
could  not  rejoice  with  Simeon,  he  could  onlj'  weep  that  he 
would  not  be  ali\e  to  share  the  light ;  which  reminds  us  that 
Simeon's  peace  is  through  the  Christian  hope  of  a  better  life  to 
come,  when  we  shall  be  with  Christ. 

Simeon's  attitude  towards  the  Gentiles,  while  in 
full  accord  with  that  of  the  OT  (Gn  22i8  49",  Ps 
98^  100\  Is  42"  49«  60^),  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  nearest  contemporary  Jewish  writings, 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  in  which,  though  there  is 
tlie  same  longing  for  Messiah  and  His  kingdom, 
the  lot  of  the  heathen  is  not  light  or  salvation,  but 
only  judgment  (Ps-Sol  16^). 
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The  singular  sweetness — the  calm  beauty,  as  of 
a  perfect  pearl — of  the  Song  of  Simeon  has  always 
been  recognized  ;  and  for  ages  it  has  entered  into 
the  evening  service  of  the  Church.  Both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican  Churches  have 
ap))ointed  it  as  a  hymn  at  Vespers,  teaching  us  (as 
it  does)  to  live  each  day  as  if  we  knew  it  to  be  our 
last ;  and,  embracing  Christ  by  faith,  to  thank 
God  for  Him  and  be  ready  in  peace  to  depart  in 
Him.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  Knox's 
Prayer- Book  held  its  place,  and  again  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Paraphrases  (1781),  it  became 
customary  to  use  it  at  the  close  of  the  Communion 
Service ;  while  in  a  few  churches,  both  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  it  is  sung  at  funerals  when  the 
body  is  being  cari'ied  out  of  the  church. 

Literature.— T.  A.  Gurney,  Nunc  Dimittis  (1906);  A.  M. 
Stewart,  Infancij  and  Youth  of  Jesus  (1905),  53  ;  T.  D.  Bernard, 
Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity  (1895),  120,  131 ;  S.  Cox,  Expositions 

(1888),  iv.  1.  James  Cooper. 
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OATHS. —  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
oaths  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  He  contrasts  His 
doctrine  with  that  of  the  earlier  dispensation  (Mt 
53a-37)  fijg  position  of  the  Law  on  the  subject  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  '  Thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths.'  This  is  a  combination  of  different 
passages  in  the  Law  (Lv  19^-,  Nu  30»,  Dt  23-2),  of 
which  the  first  deals  specially  with  oaths,  the 
others  with  vows.  But  in  point  of  obligation 
oaths  and  vows  were  recognized  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools  as  on  the  same  footing  (Wiinsche,  Neiie 
Beitrdge  zur  Erldutemng  der  Evangclien  cms 
Talmud  und  Midrasch,  p.  57),  and  the  statement 
in  which  Christ  here  represents  the  position  of  the 
Law  was,  no  doubt,  the  current  formula  in  which, 
in  these  schools,  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  on  the 
question  was  summed  up.  In  opposition  to  this 
dictum  of  the  Law,  Christ  lays  down  an  absolute 
prohibition,  'Swear  not  at  all'  (v.^^),  and  proceeds 
to  draw  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  '  at  all '  (oXws) 
by  showing  that  His  prohibition  covers  every 
appeal  to  anything  beside  us  in  confirmation  of 
our  woi'd,  and  not  merely  such  as  expressly  intro- 
duce the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  casuists  among  the 
scribes  made  a  distinction  between  more  and  less 
binding  oaths.  The  former  class  consisted  of  those 
which  invoked  the  name  of  God  ;  the  latter  used 
such  forms  as  '  by  heaven,'  '  by  earth,'  '  by  Jeru- 
salem,' 'by  the  life  of  my  head.'  An  oath  by 
heaven  and  earth,  for  instance,  was  not  considered 
to  be  binding,  because  one  did  not  require  to  think 
of  the  Creator  ;  whereas  if  one  swore  by  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Divine  name,  or  by  one  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  that  was  regarded  as  binding,  and  he 
who  treated  such  an  oath  lightly  was  punishable 
(Wiinsche,  op.  cit.  p.  59 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  122). 

Our  Lord  Himself  gives  other  examples  of  such 
casuistical  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  oaths  in 
Mt  23"'-".  He  refers  to  them  here  because  the 
full  import  of  His  prohibition  of  oaths  might  not  l)e 
realized  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  such  dis- 
tinctions. It  might  be  thought  that  He  was  merely 
forbidding  a  direct  appeal  to  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
And  so  He  proceeds  to  show  how  utterly  different 
is  His  standpoint  on  the  question  of  oaths  from 
that    of   the    Rabbinical    authorities.      They   en- 


deavoured to  empty  the  oath  of  reference  to  God, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  commandment 
against  perjury.  Christ  sought  to  make  explicit 
the  reference  to  God  virtually  contained  in  every 
asseveration,  so  as  to  widen  the  scope  of  His  pro- 
hibition of  swearing.  With  this  object  He  takes 
some  of  the  common  forms  of  oaths  which  were 
regai'ded  as  less  binding,  and  shows  how,  though 
the  name  of  God  be  not  expressly  mentioned,  they 
are  meaningless  unless  they  involve  an  appeal  to 
Him.  Thus  to  call  heaven  or  earth  to  witness  our 
statement  is  an  empty  form,  unless  we  be  thinking 
not  merely  of  heaven  or  earth,  but  of  the  Power 
they  suggest,  who  will  punish  unfaithfulness  (vv.^^- 
^^^),  i.e.  God,  of  whom  heaven  is  the  throne  and 
earth  the  footstool  (Is  66^).  To  appeal  to  Jerusa- 
lem (v.^^^)  is  meaningless  unless  we  be  thinking  of 
the  great  King,  who  has  made  Jerusalem  His  city 
(Ps  48^).  And  to  swear  by  one's  head  (v.^")  involves 
an  appeal  to  Him  in  whose  hands  our  destiny  lies, 
and  who  alone  can  bring  upon  our  heads  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  make 
one  hair  black  or  white.  Black  hair  is  here  used  as 
the  symbol  of  youth  ;  white,  of  old  age.  The  very 
colour  of  our  hair,  Christ  would  say,  reminds  us 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  Power.  It  is 
to  that  Power  we  appeal  when  we  swear  by  the 
life  of  our  head.  Every  form  of  asseveration,  then, 
Christ  concludes,  every  appeal  to  anything  beside 
us  in  confirmation  of  our  word,  is  an  oath,  for  it 
virtually  involves  an  appeal  to  God.  All  such 
forms  come  under  Christ's  prohibition.  His  com- 
mand is :  '  Swear  not  at  all ;  but  let  your  speech 
be.  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay'  (vv.^'*-^'). 

These  last  words  have  received  different  interpre- 
tations. Beza  renders  them,  '  Let  your  affirma- 
tion be  yea,  and  your  negation  nay,' — an  attempt 
to  bring  the  present  verse  into  harmony  with  Ja  5'^ 
at  the  sacrifice  of  grammar.  Equally  unjustifiable 
grammatically  is  Grotius'  attemjit  to  secure  the 
same  object  by  his  translation,  '  Let  your  yea  and 
nay  of  speech  correspond  to  a  yea  and  nay  of 
fact,'  with  the  additional  fault  that  it  is  question 
able  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  tlie  passage  in 
James.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  is 
to  regard  the  val  val,  oi>  ov,  as  a  repetition,  such  as 
was  common  in  actual  speech  (cf.  2  K  10^',  2  Co  1'''), 
to  confirm  a  statement.     '  Let  your  speech,'  says     j 
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Christ,  '  be  a  clear  and  forcible  yes  or  no.  For 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these,'  He  continues, 
'  Cometh  €k  tov  irovripod.'  Again  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  these  last  words.  Many  take 
them  as  equivalent  to  e/c  tov  dia^oXov.  But  B.  Weiss 
[Matthduscvunridiiim,  ad  loc.)  contends  that  such 
a  view  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  OT 
requires  oaths  (Ex  22"),  and  even  puts  them  into 
the  mouth  of  God  (Gn  22i6  26»).  It  is  better  to 
take  the  irov-qpov  as  the  gen.  of  the  neuter  ;  so  that 
the  statement  will  mean  that  the  oath  springs  from 
evil,  either  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
evil  in  the  world  that  leads  to  the  oath  in  confirma- 
tion of  one's  word,  and  that  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  truth  prevails,  the  oath  must  alto- 
gether disappear  (so  Weiss),  or  that  the  practice 
of  confirming  one's  statement  by  an  oath  springs 
from  tlie  tacit  assumption  that  when  one  does  not 
tso  confirm  it,  one  is  not  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
(so  Wendt,  Lchre  Jcsu,  ii.  210). 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  passage,  we  must  note  an  inter- 
pretation of  vv.'*^"-"'  which  has  gained  considerable 
acceptance,  but  which  puts  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing upon  Christ's  prohibition  in  v.-'''*  from  what  we 
have  given  above.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  not  meant  to  embrace  all  oaths,  but 
merely  the  thoughtless  swearing  of  everyday  life 
whereby  the  name  of  God  is  profaned  (so  Calvin, 
Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  many  others).  The  d/j-oaai 
6\ws  of  v.^*,  it  is  contended,  does  not  include  swear- 
ing by  God  ;  for,  as  Ewald  (Die  drei  ersten  Evan- 
gellen,  p.  267)  says,  that  was  done  only  in  courts 
of  law,  and  Christ  is  not  referring  to  this  at  all. 
If  He  had  meant  to  forbid  oaths  absolutely,  He 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  direct  oath 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is  expressly  invoked. 
As  He  has  not  done  so,  we  must  conclude  that  His 
l)rohibition  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  it,  i.e.  that 
He  means  to  forbid  only  such  thoughtless  oaths  of 
common  life  as  He  proceeds  to  exemplify. 

This  attempt  to  empty  the  SXws  of  its  meaning 
does  not  commend  itself.  It  is  evidently  insjiired 
by  fear  of  the  consequences  which  seem  to  ensue 
from  the  absolute  prohibition  Christ  lays  down, 
and  such  a  motive  does  not  tend  to  sound  exegesis. 
It  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  original.  The  only 
permissible  translation  of  fxy)  dfxocrai  SXws  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  an  absolute  prohibition.  Only 
thus  does  Christ's  jjosition  present  a  jiroper  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Law.  The  Law  forbids 
swearing  falsely  ;  Christ  forbids  swearing  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  a  sufficient  contrast  to,  and  advance 
beyond,  the  position  of  the  Law.  But  on  the  present 
interpretation  Christ  sets  over  against  the  com- 
mandtnent  against  perjury  in  the  name  of  God  a 
prohibition  merely  of  frivolous  swearing,  and  that 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  mention  the  name  of  God 
at  all,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax.  It  is 
true,  as  the  supporters  of  this  interpretation  point 
out,  that  Christ  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
oath  by  the  name  of  God  in  the  instances  He  ad- 
duces. But  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  omits  it  because  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
included  under  the  swearing  He  prohibits,  while 
there  may  be  doul)t  as  to  these  indirect  oaths 
He  specifies,  than  to  argue  that,  when  He  pr'o- 
hibits  swearing  oXw?,  He  includes  under  the  prohibi- 
tion only  those  forms  of  oath  which  were  hardly 
regarded  as  oaths  at  all  by  His  contemporaries, 
and  omits  the  one  oath  that  was  universally  so 
esteemed. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christ's  word  in  v.^^  is 
to  be  understood  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
swearing,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
thoughtless,  irrelevant  oaths  of  common  life.  And 
it  remains  to  consider  in  what  spirit  this  absolute 
prohibition  is  laid  down,  and  what  are  the  con- 
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elusions  that  follow  from  it.  Christ  has  Himself 
given  the  reason  for  His  prohibition  of  swearing. 
Whatsoever  goes  beyond  the  distinct  and  forcible 
affirmation  and  negation,  He  says,  cometh  of  evil 
(v.^').  As  we  saw  above,  this  saying  may  be  inter- 
preted in  difi'erent  ways.  It  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  it  is  the  presence  of  evil  among  our 
fellow-men  that  necessitates  oaths,  to  convince 
them  of  the  good  faith  of  the  speaker.  So  Augus- 
tine {Sermon  on  the  Mount) :  '  Tu  auteni  non 
malum  facis,  qui  bene  uteris  juratione,  qu;ie,  etsi 
non  bona,  tamen  necessaria  est,  ut  alteri  persu- 
adeas  quod  utiliter  persuades,  sed  a  malo  est  illius, 
cujus  infirmitate  jurare  cogeris.'  But,  as  Tholuck 
(Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Eng.  tr.  p.  252  f.)  remarks, 
this  is  open  to  a  twofold  objection — first,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  evil  in  question  rests  with  him  who 
requires  the  oath,  whereas  all  the  stress  of  the 
prohibition  is  directed  against  taking  oaths  ;  and, 
second,  that  on  this  interpretation  the  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  command  would  be  deferred  to  the 
realization  of  that  ideal  state  in  which  no  evil 
exists,  in  which  case  the  present  command  would 
stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  others  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  plainly  apply  to 
a  world  in  which  evil  is  prevalent.  For  this 
reason  we  accept  the  other  interpretation  of  the 
words  given  above — that  whatever  goes  beyond  the 
plain  affirmation  and  negation  cometh  of  evil,  in 
the  sense  that  behind  it  is  the  tacit  assumption 
that,  when  our  word  is  not  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
we  are  not  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 
This  brings  the  present  passage  into  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  theme  of  that  Sermon  is  righteousness  of  the 
heart.  When  Christ  opposes  His  commands  to 
those  of  the  Law,  it  is  to  show  that  He  requires 
more  than  the  Law  demanded,  that  He  insists  not 
only  upon  righteousness  of  outward  conduct,  but 
upon  righteousness  of  the  heart.  The  Law  re- 
quired strict  truth  whenever  an  oath  was  taken. 
The  tendency  of  the  Pharisaic  formalism  of  Christ's 
day  was  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Law  by  strict 
fulfilment  of  one's  promise  and  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  truth  whenever  the  Divine  name  was 
invoked,  but  to  break  its  spirit  by  assuming  that 
whenever  such  an  oath  was  not  taken,  greater 
latitude  was  allowed.  Christ  insisted  upon  such  a 
regard  for  truth  that  the  absence  of  the  oath 
should  make  no  ditt'erence.  To  feel  that  one  is 
more  bound  by  an  oath  than  by  one's  simple  word 
is  to  have  the  spirit  of  falsehood  in  one's  heart.  In 
such  a  case  whatsoever  is  more  than  the  direct  yea 
and  nay  cometh  of  evil. 

Once  we  realize  what  is,  the  spirit  in  which 
Christ's  prohibition  is  given,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  decide  some  of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  observance  of  the  command 
in  existing  social  conditions.  If  the  prohibition 
is  absolute,  on  w'hat  ground  can  the  practice  of 
taking  oaths  in  courts  of  law  be  defended  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  oath  is  taken 
in  such  a  case  is  very  different  from  that  which  our 
Lord  condemns  in  the  present  instance.  In  a  court 
of  law  we  take  the  oath  to  convince  our  fellow-men, 
Avho  cannot  see  our  heart  and  judge  of  our  regard 
for  triith,  of  our  good  faith.  That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  thinking  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  speak  the  truth  unless  bound  by  an  oath  ; 
and  it  is  the  latter  view  that  Christ  condemns  in 
His  dictum  upon  swearing.  We  may  still  keep 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command  though  we  break 
the  letter  of  it  by  taking  an  oath  in  court,  just 
as  we  may  keep  the  spirit  of  many  other  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  e.g.  that  with 
regard  to  praying  in  private  (Mt  6^),  though  we 
break  them  in  the  letter.  Christ  Himself,  accord- 
ing to   the  Gospel  in  which  the  present  passage 
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occurs,  did  not  refuse  to  answer  when  the  high 
priest  adjured  Him  by  tlie  living  God  {-IQ^^).  And 
though  Mark  omits  the  adjuration,  so  that  we 
cannot  Avith  confidence  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ  Himself  on  this  occasion,  all  the  Gosi)els 
represent  Him  as  frequently  strengthening  His 
declarations  by  the  solemn  d/x-qv,  which  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  becomes  d/jL7]v  dfi-i^v.  In  a  word, 
while  the  prohibition  of  swearing  is  absolute,  and 
is  on  no  account  to  be  modilied  in  the  manner  we 
have  referred  to  above,  we  must  remember  that 
A\hat  Christ  is  ain*iing  at  is  not  the  mere  outward 
oath,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  which  inspired  it,  and 
regard  as  an  infraction  of  His  command  only  such 
conduct  as  cometh  of  the  evil  He  seeks  to  destroy. 
When  we  regard  the  commandment  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  need  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  it  to  an 
ideal  state.  It  does  not  describe  the  conditions 
which  should  prevail  between  the  members  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  only  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  but  lays  down  a  principle  which  should 
guide  the  member  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  relation 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And 
though,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  he  may  have  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  precept  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
on  occasion,  so  long  as  he  does  not  do  so  from  the 
unworthy  motive  which  inspires  the  oaths  against 
which  Christ  contends,  he  may  still  claim  to  remain 
faithful  to  t!ie  command  of  Christ. 

LiTERATURB. — The  various  Commentaries  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'Oath'  and  Extra  Vol.  p.  2S ;  PIiE-\  art.  'Eid';  Tholuck, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  210-213 ;  Gore, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik,  §  1067 ;  Dykes, 
Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  265  ;  JIartensen,  Christ.  Ethics,  ii.  226. 
A  full  list  of  the  relative  literature  will  be  found  in  'Tholuck 
and  Rothe.  G.  WAUCHOPE  StEWART. 

OBED.  —  Father  of  Jesse,  mentioned  in  both 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  P,  Lk  3^-). 

OBEDIENCE.— i.  The   Obedience    of   Christ.— 

1.  Christ  as  a  man  (see  Humanity  of  Christ) 
came  under  the  obligations  of  men,  and  principal 
among  these  was  the  obligation  of  obedience.  This 
He  Himself  recognized  explicitly.  His  parents  had 
Him  circumcised  (Lk  2-^),  and  brought  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem according  to  the  custom,  to  observe  the  law 
of  the  Passover  (possibly  every  year,  Lk  2-'--  ■*-), 
which  cu.stom  He  subsequently  continued  personally 
( Jn  2-3  b\  cf.  T- 1°,  Mt  26'"ff-  etc. ).  He  felt  Himself 
called  upon  to  join  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  His  day,  though  not  commanded  by  the 
Law  (Mt  3'^),  as  well  as  to  observe  the  political 
customs  (Mt  17-^).  It  was  therefore  more  than  a 
mere  expression  as  to  a  definite  examjjle  when  He 
said  :  '  It  becometh  us  [me]  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness' (Mt3'5). 

2.  The  fact  of  His  obedience. — If  we  test  this  by 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  substantially  embracing 
the  whole  moral  law,  we  find  His  obedience  com- 
plete. They  are  mostly  prohibitions,  and  we  do 
not  find  Him  infringing  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  silence  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  transgres- 
sions does  not  jirove  His  entire  conformity  to  tliem, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  doubt  whether  His  obedi- 
ence was  perfect ;  since  He  was  surrounded  by 
watchful  enemies  who  magnified  variations  that 
were  not  disobedience,  and  would  have  mentioned 
any  real  disobedience  with  eagerness.  The  honour 
which  He  paid  to  God  was  as  perfect  as  His  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  worship  was 
clear  (Jn  4-^).  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  being 
found  regularly  in  the  synagogue  on  that  day  (Lk 
4^''  '  as  his  custom  was ' ).  The  fact  that  He  did  no 
work  that  was  contrary  to  the  Sabbath  command- 
ment, is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  He  was 
repeatedly  attacked  for  immaterial  things  and 
for  exercising  His  healing  power  upon  that  day, 


for  which  He  successfully  defended  Himself  (Mt 
123-  '•  11- 1-).  To  those  of  another  race  and  time  He 
may  seem  to  have  been  lacking  on  one  occasion  in 
respect  for  His  mother,  viz.  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2'').  But  the  appellation 
'  Woman  '  was  not  disrespectful,  for  it  was  used  in 
the  tenderest  way  at  the  cross  (Jn  19-^) ;  nor  was 
it  disrespectful  to  reprove  officious  interference  ; 
nor  was  Mary  left  unsatisfied  (v.^),  but  expected 
His  compliance  with  her  hinted  request.  So  much 
for  the  negative  side  of  the  moral  law.  On  its 
positive  side,  as  comprehensively  stated  by  Him  in 
the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mt 
22^^),  none  was  ever  so  zealous  of  God's  honour,  or 
of  preserving  His  own  communion  with  Him  ( Jn  10^'' 
17^^' -'"-■'•  "^),  as  Jesus.  And  love  of  neighbour,  as 
interpreted  first  fully  by  Himself  (Lk  lO^off-),  He 
exemi^lified  in  all  His  contact  with  sufi'ering  and 
needy  humanity.  Nor  did  He  fail  in  that  harder 
sort  of  obedience  which  consists  in  quick  response 
to  the  personal  will  of  God  manifested  in  provi- 
dence (Mt  4^  Lk  2«,  Jn  12-'-  -»).  His  care  for  the 
ceremonial  law,  besides  the  cases  already  cited, 
may  be  seen  by  His  recommending  the  lepers  whom 
He  cleansed,  on  two  occasions,  to  observe  the  law  of 
Moses  provided  in  their  case  (Lk  5"  \1^*). 

3.  His  sinlessness. — We  thus  see  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  no  ofi'ence  against  the  law  of  right.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  sinfulness.  Bat  this  would  not  in 
itself  establish  His  sinlessness.  Many  a  man  gives 
the  impression  of  a  perfect  life,  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  phrase,  '  blameless,'  who  is  not  '  sinless,' 
because  he  sees  sin  in  himself,  and  charges  himself 
with  it.  But  Jesus  claimed  sinlessness  for  Himself. 
He  challenged  the  Jews  to  convict  Him  of  sin  ( Jn 
8^^) ;  and  He  affirmed  of  Himself  that  the  '  ju'ince 
of  this  world  '  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14^").  True, 
this  sinlessness  was  first  attained  through  conflict 
(cf.  Mt  411,  Jn  \2-\  Mk  15=^),  and  '  learned '  (He  5«), 
and  Jesus  Himself  shrank  from  the  ajjplication  to 
Him  of  the  word  'good'  in  the  absolute  sense  (Mk 
10^*) ;  but  it  was  a^ttained  and  learned,  and  this 
without  the  experience  of  failure.  Its  necessity  to 
the  work  of  redemption  gives  it  its  complete  dog- 
matic establishment  (cf.  He  9''- "  'r'  4^5) ;  but  the 
proof  of  its  actuality  depends,  finally,  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Were  this  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  self-righteous,  and  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  judging  of  their  true  spiritual  condition, 
it  would  have  no  value  ;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of 
a  sjiecially  sensitive  conscience,  one  which  saw 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  Law  than  others, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  communion  with  God  (Jn 
J49  lo-'-'^).  As  such  it  stands,  and  is  subject  to  no 
diminution  from  our  ability  to  i^oint  out  defect 
in  Him.  As  a  challenge,  it  was  not  met  by  His  ad- 
versaries, evidently  because  they  could  not  meet  it. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

4.  His  superiority  to  the  Laio. — His  obedience 
may  be  conceived,  on  the  one  side,  as  His  perfect 
subjection  to  the  Law.  But,  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  superior  to  the  Law.  In  respect  to  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  He 
was  charged,  He  did  not  simply  defend  Himself  by 
saying  that  He  alone  rightly  interpreted  the  law, 
but  He  proclaimed  His  superiority  to  it.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath '  (Mk  2-^).  He 
set  aside  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt 
5^**)  ;  but  He  did  a  more  significant  thing  in  deepen- 
ing the  meaning  of  others  (Mt  5i-^^-).  He  revealed 
the  true  meaning  of  the  L<aw  when  He  brought  it 
back  to  its  foundation  in  the  all-embracing  law  of 
love.  The  element  of  the  Law  which  He  modified 
was,  therefore,  the  external,  the  scattblding  or 
clothing  of  the  legal  principle,  not  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  Law.  He  came  also  to  '  fulfil '  the 
Law  (Mt  5");  and  this  meant  to_^^^  out  {irXripouj),  and 
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hence  to  set  it  aside  as  completed  and  its  design 
accomplished.  In  the  later  form  of  the  Apostolic 
doctrine  Jesus  was  called  the  '  end  of  the  law ' 
(Ko  10^),  in  the  sense  that  He  provided  a  new  way 
of  salvation,  which  had  formerly  had  to  be  attained 
through  the  observance  of  the  Law.  This  was 
particularly  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (He 
10"'")  by  which  He  brought  the  whole  OT  system 
to  an  end,  and  for  ever  cancelled  the  ceremonial 
law.  When  the  same  idea  appears  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  (31^- 1«  6^^  10^'),  it  may  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  same  stratum  of  later  teaching  ;  but  it 
is  reflected  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Mk  irH^),  it  appears  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Mt  26-^),  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primal  and  unvarying  substance  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Law,  then,  is  abrogated  because 
its  object  has  been  attained,  and  its  definite 
and  peculiar  prescriptions  may  give  way  to  more 
general  and  spiritual  forms  of  precept.  The  em- 
phasis is  hereafter  to  be  laid  not  upon  the  letter, 
but  u])on  the  spirit  (2  Co  3'*).  See  Law,  Law  of  God. 

5.  The  cajiital  article  of  His  obedience— the  Death 
upon  the  Cross. — The  later  strata  of  the  Gospel 
history  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  subject  of  the  Divine  command. 
Thus  Jesus  says,  according  to  St.  John,  '  This  com- 
mandment [viz.  to  lay  down  my  life]  I  received 
from  the  Father'  (10^"*).  In  12-^,  shrinking  from 
the  foreseen  suti'ering  of  the  cross,  He  says,  '  For 
this  cause  [viz.  to  suiter  the  death  of  the  cross,  cf. 
v.'^'-]  came  I  unto  this  hour.'  The  same  idea,  that 
His  death  upon  the  cross  was  the  essential  part  of 
His  work  which  He  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and 
which  Avas  laid  u^jon  Him  by  the  Father,  appears 
in  many  other  texts  in  this  Gospel,  implied  where 
not  explicitly  stated  (cf.  3^*  6»«-  ^-  ^i-  ss  g-i  10"  H^"-  ^^ 
j-is  igsoj  ']^\\Q  same  conception  is  fully  developed 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  NT  which  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  development  with  this  Gospel,  par- 
ticularly in  Philippians  (2^)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (S'-  •*  10'").  But  it  is  also  indicated  in  the 
earliest  strata.  In  Mk  10^^  Jesus  Himself  says 
that  He  has  come,  '  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.' 
The  whole  (Jospel  story  is  displayed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  black  background  of  the  darkness  and 
suft'erings  of  Calvar}\  Prophecies  by  Jesus  Him- 
self of  His  own  death  begin  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  by  intimation  (Mt  10^,  cf.  16"^),  and  at  a 
period  still  long  before  the  final  Passion  in  more 
explicit  and  frequent  utterance  (Mt  16^'"^^  ||  ;  IT^"'' 
according  to  ||  Lk  9"  ;  17"-  "^  II ;  20'''-'»  ||).  There 
is  evidence  in  these  passages,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  regarded  as  containing  the  concurrent  and  con- 
sistent Evangelical  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
to  Christ  the  burden  of  death  consisted  partly 
in  its  physical  pain,  from  which  One  shrank  who 
possessed  the  instinct  of  life  among  other  human 
qualities  (see  Humanity  of  Christ),  but  still 
more  as  something  unbecoming  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Son  of  God,  associated,  as  it  was  in  human 
history,  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  condemnation. 
Or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Gal  3'^),  it  was  a 
curse  which  He  did  not  lightly  take  upon  Him- 
self. Two  things  result  from  this  method  of  con- 
sidering the  death  of  Christ :  (1)  that  it  measures 
the  highest  degree  of  devotion  to  the  salvation  of 
men  ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  effective  because  it  lay  in 
the  will  of  God,  to  which  Christ  was  obedient,  not 
assuming  it  Himself,  as  a  desperate  and  uncertain 
remedy,  but  accepting  it  as  the  God-designed  path 
of  propitiation  and  redemption. 

6.  The  relation  of  Christ's  obedience  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men. — The  relation  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
\vas  the  main  article  of  His  obedience,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men  is  considered  elsewhere  (see  Atone- 
ment, Propitiation,  Sacrifice,  etc.).    No  text 
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of  the  Gospels  presents  the  obedience  of  Chnst, 
strictly  considered,  as  having  <a  connexion  with  our 
salvation,  except  as  His  moral  perfection  was 
among  the  qualifications  for  the  oltice  of  Saviour. 
The  inference  which  has  been  made,  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  itself  formed  a  part  of  His  saving 
work,  has  been  drawn  from  such  texts  as  Ro  5'** 
( '  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  tlie  many 
be  made  righteous').  But  this  idea  receives  no 
support  from  the  Gospels,  and  none  from  the  text 
cited  itself,  when  carefully  interpreted.  The 
thought  of  the  Apostle  is  unfolded  here  in  a  series 
of  parallel  expressions,  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
Adam's  'trespass,'  'sin,'  'disobedience,'  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Christ's  'grace,'  'gift  by  grace,' 
'free  gift,'  'righteousness,'  'act  of  righteousness,' 
'  obedience,'  are  mentioned  as  equal  to  one  another, 
and  as  contrasted,  the  one  side  with  the  other. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  here  considered  is,  there- 
fore, His  act  of  obedience,  or  His  atoning  death. 
The  act  of  obedience  saves,  not  as  obedience,  but  as 
atonement. 

7.  The  significance  of  Christ's  obediencefor  religion 
arises  from  the  exaltation  which  it  afiords  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  As  the  victorious  contestant  and 
the  perfect  character.  He  calls  out  the  veneration 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  His  followers,  incites 
them  to  greater  efforts,  and  fills  them  with  loftier 
courage  than  any  imperfect  prophet  could  do,  how- 
ever excellent  otherwi.se,  and  thus  becomes  the  true 
'  exemplar  and  leader '  {dpxvy^^,  He  12-)  of  our 
faith. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Obedience ' ;  Ullniann,  Sin- 
less7iess  of  Jestis ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  Hist,  and  Exper.  17  ff.  ; 
R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law;  Dale,  Atonement, 
Lect.  IX. 

ii.  Our  obedience. — Christ  came  not  only  as  a 
Teacher  and  Redeemer,  but  also  as  an  Exami^le. 
It  might  be  said  of  all  His  life,  as  He  said  when  He 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  '  I  have  given  you  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you '  (Jn  13'^).  As  the  object  of  all  His  work  was 
to  reveal  the  Father,  and  he  that  had  '  seen  him 
had  seen  the  Father'  (Jn  14**),  so  he  who  did  as 
Jesus  did  obeyed  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  was 
perfectly  exemplified  in  Him  (Jn  8-^).  Indeed,  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  His  teaching 
office,  for  He  always  said  in  fact  if  not  by  word, 
'Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me'  (Mt 
11"^).  It  was  His  purpose  in  the  world  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  (Jn  18^^),  and  to  do  this  not 
merely  by  word,  but  by  right  deed.  Hence  the 
obedience  of  Christ  is  the  standard  of  our  obedi- 
ence. We  are  to  be  '  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect'  (Mt  S'*^),  and  that  perfection  is 
the  perfection  which  is  manifested  in  the  Son.  At 
the  same  time,  as  performance  falls  far  short  of 
ideal  in  other  human  things,  so  here.  There  is  no 
example  given  us  in  the  Gospels  of  the  attainment 
by  a  disciple  of  such  perfection  as  was  in  the 
Master.  Pe^er  who  denied  Him,  Thomas  who  could 
not  believe  His  resurrection,  John  and  James  who 
were  fired  by  an  unholy  ambition,  were  the  chief 
among  the  Twelve,  and  doubtless  as  successful 
as  the  others.  Even  after  Pentecost,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  a  sharp  contention.  All  had  '  the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.' 

The  obedience  which  Christ  asks  of  us  is  an 
obedience  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
He  says  in  one  place,  '  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love'  (Jn  15'");  but 
when  we  ask  what  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are, 
we  find  few  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given,  have  direct  application  to  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  He  refers  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  the  young  man  asks  what  he  shall  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life  (Mt  19'^) ;  but  when  the  young 
man  is  not  satisfied,  He   gives  him  a  test  which 
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was  not  in  any  of  the  Commandments  nor  of  any 
general  application  to  men,  '  Go,  sell,  and  give  to 
the  poor '  (Mt  19-^).  His  own  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  not  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
Jews  (Mt  12*).  He  went  beneath  the  letter  of  the 
Law  to  its  spirit,  and  this  was  His  demand  of  men, 
that  they  should  obey  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Hence 
He  reduces  the  Law  to  its  essential  and  compre- 
hensive element  of  love  {Mt  22^'"^^),  which,  if  a  man 
observe,  will  constitute  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
(cf.  Ro  13^).  And  thus  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
evangelically  obedient  is  not  that  of  an  anxious 
inquirer  as  to  every  specific  commandment  and 
consequent  duty,  but  that  of  one  who  freely  wills 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  out  of  its  abounding  fulness,  by  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  (Ro  8^,  cf.  Jn  16'*  17^'^),  does  what  is 
well-pleasing  to  God.  Such  a  person  might  con- 
ceivably err  as  to  duty  in  some  specific  case, 
because  of  lack  of  enlightenment,  but  if  he  has 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  he  has  substantially  obeyed. 
The  spirit  will  bring  him  into  eventual  accord  with 
the  objective  demands  of  reason  and  conscience. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  specific  commands 
of  the  Decalogue  are  set  aside.  Even  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Himself  and  by  His  dis- 
ciples after  Him.  The  ethical  results  of  the  Jewish 
development  were,  therefore,  conserved  by  Jesus, 
who  added  to  them  the  more  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and  to 
this  extent  made  them  richer  and  more  compre- 
hensive. Not  merely  judicial  false  witness  (Ex 
20^^  "li^?*  11!.),  but  every  form  of  lying  {\pevdos,  as  the 
absence  of  all  dXrideia,  Jn  S'"),  come  under  His  dis- 
approval (as  already  in  Pr  26-*). 

The  great  standard  and  guide  of  our  obedience 
therefore  becomes  the  will  of  God  as  manifested 
both  in  His  written  Avord  and  in  His  providence. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  general  will  of  God  that  we 
are  to  seek  to  learn.  This  is  generally  easy  to 
understand  and  recognize.  It  is  His  specific  will, 
as  manifested  in  the  course  of  events,  in  the  un- 
foldings  of  our  personal  history,  that  we  are  to 
learn  how  to  understand  and  fulfil.  Thus  obedi- 
ence rests  upon  the  study  of  history  both  general 
and  individual  to  ourselves  (Mt  26*^  cf.  Jn  4^'*  5^"), 
and  consists  fundamentally  in  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Sin  is  therefore  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  merely 
disobedience  to  specific  precepts  of  the  Law.  It  is 
this ;  but  it  has  its  secret  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  will  of  God  as  such.  Obedience  is  not 
profession  empty  of  definite  good  works  (Mt  7"^  ; 
it  is  not  even  always  to  be  found  with  those  who 
'  prophesy '  and  perform  miracles  ( Mt  7--).  The  em- 
phasis in  the  Gospels  is  laid  upon  '  faith '  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  fully  as  it  is  in  the  Epistles.  This  granted, 
as  the  important  and  controlling  element  of  the 
religious  life,  obedience  follows  from  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Such  obedience,  however  defective  in 
form,  is  genuine  obedience,  acceptable  in  God's 
sight.  This  is  because  God  wants  the  7nan,  not 
his  acts  ;  his  heart,  and  not  any  material  gift. 
\yith  the  heart  will  naturally  be  given  to  God 
every  other  desirable  service. 

Hence  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  since  this  is 
essentially  difference  with  God,  is  first  of  all  separa- 
tion from  Him.  It  is  '  darkness '  because  men  re- 
fuse the  '  light '  ( Jn  1"  S'^'^').  The  sinner  is  in  his 
'  own  place '  (Ac  1-*),  the  place  fit  for  him  because 
he  is  what  he  is.  The  penalty  involves  pain  (Mt 
1350,  cf.  Rev  141'),  jg  judicial  (Mt  25^^  etc.),  and 
involves  the  personal  disapproval  of  God  (Mt  25'") ; 
but  it  is,  in  a  high  sense,  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  wicked  man,  being  what  he  is,  cannot  meet 
with  any  other  lot  than  what  he  has.  Obedience, 
on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  reward.  This  is  not 
'deserved,'  and  so  given  as  a  matter  of  justice. 


Sinners  will  always  'deserve'  punishment.  But 
God  freely  rewards  the  forgiven  sinner  whose  heart 
is  right  with  Him,  because  of  His  own  goodness, 
that  He  may  express  His  favour.  Thus  the  lot  of 
the  saved  man  is  the  reverse  of  the  sinner's,  and  is 
a  state  of  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Obedience ' ;  Martensen, 
ChriM.  Ethics,  i.  293;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Senrtons,  ii.  94;  W.  A. 
Butler,  Sermons,  ii.  164  ;  Channing,  The  Perfect  Life,  xi ;  Dale, 
Evangel.  Revival,  104  ff.,  125  fif.,  Laics  of  Christ  for  Common 

Life,  273.  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

OBSCURITY.— Those  who  are  called  from  dark- 
ness to  light  do  not  perform  the  journey  instan- 
taneously, and  so  must  be  conscious  of  obscurity,  in 
various  ways  and  to  different  degrees,  in  their  pro- 
gressive apprehension  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Yet 
we  ai-e  assured  that  nothing  is  hid,  save  that  it 
should  be  manifested  (Mk  4-")  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  us  for  guidance  info  all  the  truth  (Jn 
14'-'^  16'*).  All  four  Gospels  speak  of  a  clouding  of 
the  eyes  and  dulling  of  the  ears  of  the  perverse 
(Mt  1313,  Mk  4'2,  Lk  8'»,  Jn  12^_»).  To  the  heedful 
and  amenable  the  teaching  will  be  made  plainer 
and  plainer  (Lk  8'*  10-').  To  the  haughty  and 
cunning  nothing  clear  can  be  vouchsafed  (Lk  13^-). 
In  teaching  by  parables  there  was  necessarily  an 
element  of  obscurity  ;  but  this  stumbling-block 
Christ  frequently  removed  (]\It  13"),  and  promised 
the  clearance  of  all  hindrances  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  (Jn  16'*-  ^).  Obscurity  Avas  not 
infrequently  felt  by  the  Apostles  in  their  ett'orts 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  other  utter- 
ances. The  teaching  about  the  eternal  food  of 
His  flesh  and  blood  for  the  life  of  the  world  was 
felt  to  be  '  a  hard  saying  '  (Jn  6''").  The  foretelling 
of  His  cruel  death  and  glorious  resurrection  was 
not  at  first  understood  (Lk  18*^).  Indeed,  the 
Apostles  experienced  a  signal  02^ening  of  mind 
after  the  Resurrection  in  respect  of  the  prophecies 
implying  His  Passion  (Lk  24-'5).  Thus  in  the  Last 
Discourse  they  are  found  exclaiming,  '  We  know 
not  what  he  saith  '  (Jn  16'*) ;  and  a  little  later 
they  gratefully  confess,  '  Lo,  now  speakest  thou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb'  (Jn  16-^).  Ob- 
scurity there  must  often  be  when  spiritual  realities 
are  expressed  by  the  inadequate  vehicle  of  human 
vocabulary.  Such  an  instance  may  be  :  '  This  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness '  (Lk  22''*). 
The  living  spirit  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  dead 
letter  except  in  similitudes  and  allegories  (Jn  3*). 
When  the  Infinite  strives  to  find  portrayal  in  the 
finite,  there  must  be  what  we  call  obscurity. 
Richness  of  significance  and  application  attaches 
to  heavenly  truths  which  might  at  first  seem  ob- 
scure (Jn  3*').  Obscurity  must  disappear  more 
and  more,  for  the  darkness  cannot  ('onfine  the 
Light  of  the  world  within  any  bounds  (Jn  P  8'- 
9^).  The  steadfast  disciple  will  learn  to  under- 
stand His  speech  (Jn  8'**),  and  release  from  obscur- 
ity will  convey  increase  of  freedom  (Jn  8*'-).  The 
gospel  is  not  meant  to  remain  obscure  (Mt  5'^). 

Literature.— Butler,  Analogy,  p.  269 ff.;  F.  \V.  Robertson, 
Sermons,  ii.  p  94  ff.  ;  Expositor,  2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  pp.  372-387 ; 
Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  p.  302  fl.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i. 

109  f.  w\  B.  Frankland. 

OBSERVATION.— This  w-ord  occurs  only  once 
in  the  NT,  viz.  Lk  \T-^  'The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation  '  (yCierd  -n-aparripTia-eics). 
The  verbal  form  (irapaT-qpioi)  is  used  :  (a)  for  watch- 
ing carefully,  especially  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  spy  or 
with  the  object  of  finding  fault  (e.g.  Lk  20-") ; 
(b)  for  keeping  a  religious  ordinance  (Gal  4"*). 
This  second  sense  is  impossible  in  the  place  where 
the  substantive  occurs ;  nor  can  the  malignant 
sense  of  (a)  be  here  suggested.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  Kingdom  will  come  in  such  a  way 
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that  even  the  close  watchers  n,  ay  not  discover  its 
approach.  The  reason  given  for  tliis  assertion  is 
that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  [(evros)  or 
"  among  "  (so  Syr  sin)]  you  '  (Lk  IV^).  Whichever 
meaning  we  give  to  the  preposition,  a  spiritual 
and  therefore  invisible  presence  is  indicated.  This 
statement  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  v.^'*, 
where  '  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  day '  is  compared  to 
'  lightning  when  it  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  the  heaven  '  and  '  shineth  unto  the  otlier 
part  under  the  heaven.' 

Four  explanations  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
have  been  proposed:  (1)  that  the  earlier  verse 
refers  to  the  Pharisees,  who  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  new  age,  and  the  later  to  the  disciples,  who 
will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see  it  (cf.  2  K  6") ; 
(2)  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  ditierent 
event  from  the  Parousia  of  Chiist,  '  the  Son  of 
Man  in  his  day' ;  (3)  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  two  passages ;  because  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  watcher  to 
discern  as  indicative  of  the  drawing  near  of  the 
great  event,  this  being  sudden  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, when  it  has  come  it  will  be  universally 
apparent ;  (4)  that  the  reference  to  the  lightning 
manifestation  is  an  apocalyptic  element  from  a 
foreign  source  that  has  been  inserted,  with  other 
similar  elements,  among  the  genuine  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Against  (1)  is  («)  the  lack  of  any  discrimi- 
nation between  two  classes  of  hearers,  and  {b)  the 
breadth  of  the  lightning-like  manifestation,  which 
does  not  indicate  a  secret  revelation  for  the  few, 
but  what  all  the  world  can  see.  Against  (2)  is  the 
fact  that  elsewhere  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  the  same 
event  (e.g.  cf.  Mt  I6-»  with  Mk  9i).  Against  (3) 
is  the  indication  of  signs,  such  as,  '  Now  learn  a 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,'  etc.  (Mt  24^3,  Mk  13-8,  cf.  Lk 
21-^).  Explanation  (4)  is  to  cut  the  knot,  and  against 
it  is  the  fact  that  not  this  passage  only  but  many 
other  equally  inconvenient  passages  would  have  to 
be  removed  by  an  arbitrary  process.  Thus  all  four 
proposed  explanations  are  beset  with  difliculties. 

H.  Holtzuiann  points  out  that  irapary^p-qais  should 
be  understood  in  an  active  sense  ;  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conceivable  attribute  of  the  King- 
dom, but  as  associated  Avith  the  bringing  about  of 
the  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  perhaps,  we  should 
reconcile  the  sayings  thus  :  Sharp,  critical  Avatch- 
ing  will  not  bring  it.  They  who  busy  themselves 
with  this  unsympathetic  action  will  neither  hasten 
its  coming  nor  perceive  the  first  signs  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  its  beginning  it  is  already  present  (ivrbs 
iifi^v  iffriv).  Yet  those  Avho  practise  iraparripricns 
do  not  perceive  this.  Nevertheless,  the  complete 
revelation  of  the  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  will  be 
universally  manifest. 

Literature.— VVendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  366;  ExpT  vi. 
[1895]  358  ;  H.  E.  Manning,  iiermuns  (1844),  172  ;  J.  H.  Newman, 
Plain  Ser.  ii.  107 ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Ser.  New  and  Old,  196. 

W.  F.  Adeney. 

OCCUPATION.— This  word  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels.  It  occurs  elsewhere  twice  in  the  AV  (Ac 
18^  [Tex^v]  and  19"^  [irepl  TO.  ToiavTo]).  '  Occupy,'  in 
the  sense  of  '  do  business,'  '  traffic,'  '  trade '  (so  RV), 
is  found  in  AV  of  Lk  19^^  as  the  rendering  of  npay- 
fj-arevofiai.  Christ,  as  well  as  His  reputed  father, 
was  Himself  an  artificer  in  wood,  or  a  carpenter 
{t€ktu)v).  Every  Jewish  boy,  indeed,  had  to  learn 
a  trade  {Texvrj),  that  it  might  stand  between  him 
and  destitution  if  other  resources  failed.  And 
liowever  far  removed  our  Lord  might  be  in  later 
life  from  quondam  fellow-craftsmen,  this  technical 
education  kept  Him  in  touch  with  His  industrial 
compatriots. 

Our  Lord's  attitude  towards  the  various  occupa- 
tions in  which  men  are  engaged  is  of  more  interest 
than  details  regarding  the  occupations  themselves. 


Judaism  in  Christ's  day  had  lost  hold  of  the  masses, 
because  its  ministers  urged  a  law  viewed  by  them- 
selves in  false  perspective.  Christ  denounced  them 
for  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  omitting 
the  weightier  matters,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith 
(Mt  23-^).  Hence  work  and  worship  were  largely 
divorced.  People  indulged  in  pagan-like  worry 
over  the  question.  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
instead  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness  (Mt  Q^^^-).  But  Christ's  strenu- 
ous example  proved  the  possibility  of  being  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord. 
'  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work'  (Jn  9^).  He  never  allowed  danger 
to  interfere  with  duty — '  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day, 
he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him '  ( Jn 
IP-  "^).  Christ  poured  contempt  on  that  monastic 
spirit  which  creates  artificial  distinctions  and  exalts 
religious  officials,  devoid  of  religious  motives,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who,  though  engaged  in  less 
responsible  callings,  are  more  devout.  He  repro- 
bated the  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  for  his  sujjeri- 
ority  to  other  men  ;  and  justified  the  Publican  who 
was  a  butt  for  his  fellow- worshipper's  sneers  (Lk 
IS^""'-).  He  rebuked  Simon,  haughtily  hospitable, 
and  commended  the  kindly  woman,  whose  love 
exceeded  her  pride  (Lk  7^^-).  He  held  up  the 
priest  and  Levite  to  perennial  scorn  ;  and  crowned 
with  approbation  that  Samaritan  who  proved  more 
humane,  if  he  did  not  profess  to  be  as  holy  as  they 
(Lk  lO^"'"'-).  St.  Luke  relates  with  professional 
delight  how  Jesus  defended  His  own  act  of  healing 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  against  the  false  spirituality 
that  saw  in  it  a  breach  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment (IS^s'-  143«'-). 

A  legitimate  inference  from  all  this  is  that  our 
Lord — with  His  healthy  outlook  on  life — would 
encourage  all  the  honest  occupations  which  mini- 
stered to  man's  varied  needs.  The  Apostles'  teach- 
ing surely  reflected  the  mind  of  their  Master  on 
this  subject.  If  eating  and  drinking  could  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God  (I  Co  lO^i),  then  all  the 
occupations  which  provided  food  and  drink  could 
be  pursued  in  the  same  spirit.  St.  Paul  enjoins 
on  bishops  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel  to  in- 
culcate upon  Christians  that  they  should  maintain 
good  works  for  necessary  uses  (Tit  3'^).  That  means 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  and 
relief  of  tlie  needy.  This  is  a  duty  as  imperative 
in  its  own  place  as  the  duty  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  Apostle  lays  great  stress  on  it.  '  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and.  these  things  I  will  that  thou 
affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in 
God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  These 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men '  (Tit  3^), 
i.e.  of  general  benefit  and  advantage  to  mankind. 
Thus  a  man's  occupation,  instead  of  being  a  hin- 
drance to  religion,  is  a  part  of  it, — that  sphere  in 
which  he  can  prove  himself  a  doer  of  the  word, — 
and  faithfulness  is  required  there  as  much  as  any- 
where else  (Lk  16^").  See  also  artt.  Business, 
Carpenter,  Trades. 

Literature. — Besides  Lexicons,  see  articles  on  '  Craft,' 
'Trade,'  and  'Trades'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Tillotson,  Sermon  101 
voL  vi.  ;  Delitzsch,  Jewish  Artisan  Life. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

OFFENCE.— This  article  deals  with  the  ideas 
connected  with  the  words  crKavdaXov  and  aKavSaXiieiv, 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  in  the  same 
moral  sphere,  with  those  suggested  by  Trpoa-KdirTeiv, 
TTpoaKOfifxa,  and  airpbcTKoiros.  The  literal  meaning  of 
(TKavSaXov,  which  is  probably  the  Alexandrian  form 
of  a-KavddXrjdpov,  may  be  the  part  of  a  trap  to  which 
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the  bait  is  fastened,  and  which,  when  it  is  touched, 
springs  up  and  catches  the  victim  ;  but  in  Scrip- 
ture the  sense  is  not  so  definite.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  it  is  ever  used  literally  ;  and 
the  figurative  or  ethical  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Scripture,  is  what  we  are  now  to  investigate. 
The  one  idea  which  is  constant  in  every  use  of  the 
word,  literal  or  figurative,  is  that  of  hurt  sustained  ; 
it  may  even  be  of  ruin  incurred,  by  the  person  who 
encounters  the  aKdv5a\ov.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  exhibit  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  subject  by 
referring  (1)  to  the  experience  of  Jesus ;  (2)  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  ;  aud  (3)  to  the  application  of 
this  in  the  Ajjostolic  Church. 

1.  Experience  of  Jesus.— When  Jesus  visited 
Nazareth,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue  so  that  all 
were  astonished,  astonishment  soon  passed  into  a 
kind  of  carping  criticism.  '  Whence  hath  this 
man  these  things,  and  what  is  the  wisdom  that 
has  been  given  to  him  ?  And  these  mighty  works 
that  are  being  done  by  him  ?  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter  ? '  And  so  on  (Mk  6-'-  ||).  The  people  had 
been  used  to  Jesus  in  one  aspect  or  character,  and 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  Him  in  another. 
There  was  something  in  His  present  appearance 
and  claims  which  they  could  not  get  over :  as  the 
Evangelists  put  it,  i<TKa.v5a\i^ovTo  iv  avrip.  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  <TKdvda\ov  with  which,  for  the  time 
at  least,  they  collided  :  it  was  to  their  hurt  even  at 
the  moment  (He  could  do  no  mighty  work  there 
because  of  tlieir  unbelief,  6^),  and  it  would  be 
their  ruin  if  it  were  their  final  attitude.  Probably 
before  Jesus  can  become  a  (TKa.v8a\ov,  men  must 
have  felt  the  attraction  in  Him  :  it  is  only  when 
closer  acquaintance  reveals  something  in  Him,  or 
in  the  consequences  of  attachment  to  Him,  which 
is  repellent  to  the  natural  man,  that  He  becomes  a 
<TKdi'8a\ov,  and  those  who  were  once  attracted  fall 
away.  They  stumble  at  something  which  attach- 
ment to  Him  involves  ;  they  cannot  get  over  it, 
and  so  they  desert  Him.  This  is  the  connexion  in 
which  (TKafSaXi^ea-eai  occurs  in  Mk  li^-  ^  and  ||. 
Jesus  on  the  last  night  of  His  life  recalls  to  the 
Twelve  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (13''):  'I  will 
smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
be  scattered,'  and  applies  it  by  adding,  'All  ye 
<TKavSa\iadT)(T€ade  iv  ifioi  iv  tj  vvktI  ravrr).'  They  had 
felt  the  charm  of  Jesus,  and  continued  with  Him 
in  His  temptations  so  far ;  but  a  Messiah  who 
should  be  seized,  tortured,  and  crucified  by  sinners 
would  be  too  much  for  them.  In  spite  of  all  they 
had  seen  and  felt  in  Him,  they  would  stumble  at 
this,  and  leave  Him  in  the  lurch.  It  is  the  same 
idea,  mutatis  mutandis,  which  is  found  in  Mk  4''' 
and  II  Mt.  ;  the  rocky  ground  hearers,  who  have 
shown  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  word,  are  taken 
aback  when  they  find  that  they  have  to  endure 
persecution  because  of  it,  and  '  immediately  they 
are  offended.'  Lk  8^^  gives  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion :  '  in  time  of  temptation  they  fall  away.'  "The 
parable  of  the  Sower,  standing  where  it  does,  is  not 
so  much  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  proplietic,  as  a 
summary  of  the  disenchanting  experiences  of  Jesus. 
He  had  seen  many  enthusiasms  chill,  the  moment 
fidelity  to  Him  exacted  any  sacrifice.  In  one  sense 
this  is  '  the  offence  of  the  cross,'  though  it  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  means  by  this  expression.  We  are 
in  the  same  circle  of  ideas  in  Mt  249'-,  Jn  16''-. 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  of  coming  persecutions  ; 
they  as  Avell  as  He  have  the  cross  to  bear  ;  and 
while  many  will  stumble  at  it, — that  is,  find  it  too 
much  for  them,  a  thing  which  they  cannot  get 
over,  and  must  simply  decline,  —  He  tells  the 
Twelve  beforehand,  that  being  forewarned  they 
may  be  forearmed  against  the  peril  of  apostasy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  crKdvbaXov  in 
the  experience  of  Jesus  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  John  the  Baptist.     John  was  evidently  dis- 


appointed somehow  in  Jesus.  He  had  had  reason 
to  regard  Him  as  tlie  Messiah,  but  He  was  not  the 
Messiah  John  had  expected.  Where  were  the  axe 
and  the  fan  and  the  consuming  fire  ?  Why,  if  the 
Messiah  had  really  come,  were  not  all  wrongs 
irresistibly  righted  ?  Why  was  a  true  servant  of 
God  like  himself  left  to  suffer  for  fidelity  to  his 
Master  ?  It  is  to  this  temper  in  John  that  Jesus 
says,  '  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me'  (Mt  11",  Lk  7-^).  We  must  not  impose  our 
preconceptions  on  God,  and  dictate  to  Him  the 
terms  on  which  He  may  have  recognition  from  us. 
This  always  implies  the  risk  that  we  may  stumble 
at  what  He  actually  does— refuse  to  recognize  Him 
in  Jesus  because  the  manifestation  does  not  square 
with  our  demands.  The  Baptist  here  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  words,  written  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  his  idea  of  Christ  as 
aKavdoKov:  'Jews  claim  signs.'  They  say.  Let 
God  signalize  His  presence  ;  let  Him  make  bare 
His  holy  arm,  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor, 
and  we  will  see  and  believe  Him ;  and  when  they 
see  nothing  of  this  in  Jesus,  they  stumble  at  Him. 
He  becomes  a  (TKdv5a\ov  to  them.  And  just  as 
Jesus  in  His  acts  may  become  an  offence  to  those 
who  anticipated  something  quite  different,  so  may 
He  be  by  anything  disconcerting  or  too  challenging 
in  His  teaching.  Thus  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  15'^ 
were  offended  by  the  word  in  which  He  seemed  to 
abolish  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats :  they  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  a 
distinction  on  which  so  much  of  their  sanctity 
depended  should  be  so  summarily  swept  away.  It 
finally  repelled  them  from  Jesus.  And  in  Jn  6^^ 
we  find  disciples  put  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  hard 
sayings  about  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drinking  His  blood  :  it  is  almost  more  than 
they  can  stand,  and  Jesus  asks  toOto  v^as  (TKavdaXi^ei ; 
'  Doth  this  cause  you  to  stumble  ?'  Almost  anything 
in  Jesus  may  become  a  ground  of  stumbling — the 
demands  He  makes,  the  sacrifices  which  fidelity  to 
Him  entails,  His  disappointment  of  our  expecta- 
tions, the  paradoxical  and  apparently  impossible 
elements  of  His  teaching.  And  all  these  become 
grounds  of  stumbling  to  those  who  have  made 
some  acquaintance  with  Him,  been  to  some  degree 
attracted  and  held  by  Him.  To  be  offended  in 
Him  is  the  sin  of  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  disciples. 

Even  thougfh  the  words  (rxdvixXov,  trxccvia.>.iZuv,  are  not  used 
at  every  point,  the  whole  of  the  central  division  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  (chs.  11-18)  may  be  read  as  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  them.  In  ch.  11  we  have  the  Baptist,  the  whole 
generation  (v.iSff),  the  favoured  cities  (20ff-).  and  especially  the 
wise  and  prudent  (v.25),  offended  in  Jesus.  In  ch.  12  we  have 
first  the  Pharisees,  and  then  His  mother  and  brothers.  In 
ch.  13  the  parable  of  the  Sower  gives  the  keynote  :  it  is  the 
experience  of  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  an  offence  :  cf. 
VV.21. 41.  In  ch.  14  there  is  the  miraculous  feeding  with  which 
the  great  '  offence '  proved  in  Jn  6i4f.  66  ig  connected.     Then  cf . 

1512  1623  1717.  27  Igeff.. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  experience  of  Jesus, 
that  in  which  the  (XKdvdaXov  is  not  found  in  Him, 
but  presented  to  Him.  In  Mt  16-*  He  says  to 
Peter  (XKdv8a\ov  el  ifiov.  He  had  been  telling  His 
disciples  for  the  first  time  of  the  necessity  of  His 
death,  and  Peter  had  made  a  vivacious  remon- 
strance. He  had  tried,  in  short,  to  put  Jesus  at 
fault  about  the  path  appointed  for  Him  by  the 
Father.  He  had  the  human  temper  which  avoids 
suffering  at  all  costs,  not  the  Divine  love  which  at 
any  cost  is  faithful  to  its  calling ;  and  in  yielding 
to  his  human  temper  he  had  made  himself  a 
stumbling-block  in  Jesus'  way.  It  is  a  signal 
illustration  of  '  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household.'  But  Jesus  does  not  stumble  :  in 
i'lvaye  6iricr(o  fiov,  aarava,  He  sweeps  the  CKavSaXov 
from  His  path. 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus. — It  is  remarkable  that 
almost  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  discourse  of 
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Jesus  in  our  earliest  Gospel  (if  we  omit  the  chapter 
of  parables  (ch.  4)  and  the  eschatoloyical  discourse 
(ch.  13))  deals  with  the  subject  of  otiences,  and  this 
in  both  the  aspects  in  which  we  have  seen  '  offence ' 
appear  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  :  Mk  i)*-^-. 

[a)  There  is  first  t/ie  giving  of  offence  to  others. 
Tlie  others  are  conceived  as  disciples — 'little  ones 
who  believe'  (Mt  18"  says  'who  believe  in  me'). 
To  '  offend '  such  means  to  be  responsible  for  lead- 
ing them  into  sin  ;  and  when  we  tliink  what  and 
whose  they  are,  it  means  to  be  responsible  for  their 
separation  by  sin  from  Christ.  Thus  to  mislead 
'  the  little  ones  who  believe '  is  for  Jesus  the  sin  of 
sins  :  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  terrihc  words  in 
wiiich  He  denounced  it  (Mk  9^-,  Mt  18«,  Lk  17^). 
It  is  singular  that  side  by  side  with  this  both  Mt. 
and  Lk.  preserve  a  saying  in  which  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  offences  coming  is  admitted,  while  unabated 
woe  is  pronounced  on  him  through  whom  they 
come.  Nothing  is  said  by  Jesus  about  how  they 
come,  that  is,  about  the  ways  in  which  the  little 
ones  who  believe  are  led  into  sins  which  put  tiiem 
at  fault  about  Him  ;  but  what  has  been  said  above 
about  Jesus  as  a  aKavdaXov  has  its  application  here. 
What  is  meant  is  in  principle  to  seduce  them  to 
ways  of  thinking  or  acting  such  as  led  men  to 
stumble  at  Jesus  while  He  lived.  It  is  only  in  the 
Christian  society  that  this  sin  can  be  committed, 
and  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Mt  IS'*' :  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  His  kingdom  wavTa  too  aKavSaXa.  There  is  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  one  very  interesting  illustration  of 
His  own  care  in  avoiding  what  might  cause  others 
to  stumble  (Mt  17-'*"^').  Here  we  see — what  will 
repeatedly  come  up  later— that  an  inconsiderate 
use  of  our  spiritual  liberty  as  children  of  God  may 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  tho.se  who  do  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the  example  and 
word  of  Jesus  that  conduct  is  never  to  be  decided 
merely  by  the  abstract  principle  that  this  or  that  is 
in  itself  legitimate  ;  part  of  the  motive  on  which 
a  Christian  must  always  act  is  consideration  for 
others,  and  the  moral  significance  of  his  conduct 
for  them.  Of  course,  there  is  the  complementary 
consideration  of  what  the  principle  requires,  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  hurt  of  '  little 
ones  who  believe,'  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
obscurantists  or  hypocrites  (see  for  an  illustration 
of  this  Mt  15'^''^).  All  this  will  reappear  in  what 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  characteristically 
Pauline  part  of  NT  teaching. 

{b)  Equally  important  with  His  sayings  on 
causing  others  to  stumble  are  those  m  which 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  against  allowing  any- 
thing to  cause  themselves  to  stumble.  There  are 
three  of  these  in  Mk  9^3.45.4?  (yy  44.46  ^re  spuri- 
ous), and  they  are  found  twice  in  Mt.  (5-^*-  18^'- )• 
It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  that,  though  Lk. 
does  not  give  them,  they  were  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  discourses  used  by  him  and  Mt.  as  well 
as  in  Mk.  (Mt.  inserting  them  in  his  Gospel  from 
both  sources),  and  therefore  that  they  belong  to 
the  most  surely  authenticated  words  of  Jesus. 
What  Jesus  contemplates  is  that  one's  hand  or 
foot  or  eye  may  cause  one  to  stumble — in  other 
woi'ds,  that  something  in  his  nature,  something 
which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  may  mislead  one  in 
the  spiritual  region  and  alienate  him  from  Christ ; 
and  He  declares  that  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
no  severity  to  nature  can  be  too  great.  The  right 
eye  is  to  be  plucked  out,  the  right  hand  or  foot 
cut  off  and  cast  away  :  it  is  better  to  enter  into 
life  halt  or  maimed  or  with  one  eye,  than  to  go 
with  two  eyes  and  feet  and  hands  into  the  ever- 
lasting fire.  It  is  easy  to  argue  against  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-realization  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  sides  of  our  nature,  but  the  per- 


emptory and  veiiement  tone  of  Jesus  does  not 
suggest  arguing.  For  men  whose  nature  is  what 
ours  is,  living  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
called  to  discipleship  to  Jesus,  situations  will 
emerge  in  which  salvation  depends  simply  on 
whether  we  have  it  in  us  to  .subject  nature  to 
summary  and  surgical  treatment.  If  a  man  will 
do  no  violence  to  his  nature,  but  claims  liberty  for 
,it  on  every  side, — if  he  will  go  wherever  his  feet 
can  carry  him,  do  whatever  his  hands  itch  to  do, 
look  at  whatever  his  eyes  long  to  see,— the  end  will 
not  be  a  complete  and  rountled  character,  it  will 
be  the  forfeiture  of  all  character ;  it  will  not  be  an 
abundant  entrance  into  life,  it  will  be  hell  fire. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Puritanism.  It  is  rela- 
tive no  doubt  to  human  nature  as  Jesus  knew  it 
and  as  we  know  it ;  but  as  that  is  the  only  human 
nature  we  have  to  do  with,  it  is  absolute  enough. 
It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  should  not  allow  natural 
impulses  to  jjut  us  at  fault  about  Him,  as  that  we 
should  not  become  responsiljle  for  putting  others 
at  fault.  The  most  passionate  words  that  ever  fell 
from  His  lips  deal  with  aKavdaXiieiv  and  ffKwSaXi^- 
effdai  in  both  these  vital  aspects. 

3.  The  Apostolic  Church. — When  we  pass  from 
Jesus  to  the  A])ostolic  writings,  we  find  new  illus- 
trations and  applications  of  His  teaching,  but  no 
new  ethical  ideas.  Thus  the  conception  recurs 
[a]  of  Christ  Himself  as  aKavdaXov.  In  the  gospel 
which  presented  a  crucified  man  as  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  there  was  something  which 
people  could  not  get  over  ;  they  stumbled  at  it 
and  turned  away.  This  Avas  especially  true  of 
the  Jews  (1  Co  P^).  They  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  Messiah  who  had  been  hanged, 
especially  when  they  thought  of  Dt  21'^.  As  the 
act  of  striking  against  an  obstacle  is  often  painful 
and  irritating,  it  was  this  offence  of  the  cross 
which  explained  the  per.secution  of  St.  Paul  by 
the  Jews,  and  even  by  Christians  who  did  not 
know  what  Christianity  meant  (Gal  5^')  :  it  was 
the  reaction  of  their  soreness  against  what  caused 
it.  The  early  Christians,  who  had  naturally 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  Christ  could  be  a 
stumbling-block,  found  relief  for  their  minds  in 
this  as  in  similar  perplexities  by  discovering  that 
the  disconcerting  fact  had  been  predicted  in  the 
OT.  It  lay  not  outside  of,  but  within  the  Divine 
counsel  and  plan.  In  Ro  9^^,  1  P  2^,  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  Xi'^os  wpoaKdixfiaTos  (a  loose  .stone  on 
the  road  against  which  the  traveller  strikes  his 
foot  =  'i;!J  I5^<)  and  ir^rpa  a-KavddXov  (a  rock  projecting 
through  the  soil,  over  which  he  falls  =  Vity^p  niis). 
[On  tlie  relation  of  these  two  passages  to  each 
other  and  to  Is  8^*  28'",  see  Sanday  and  Headlam 
on  Romans,  and  Hort  on  1  Pet.].  W^hat  it  was  in 
Christ  over  which  men  stumbled,  Peter  does  not 
say  ;  but  in  Paul  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Jews 
could  not  get  over  was  the  demand  involved 
in  Christ's  atoning  death,  that  they  should  re- 
nounce the  pursuit  of  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  and  humble  themselves  to  receive  in  faith 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  righteousness.  It  was  the 
cro.ss  that  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  it  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  pride. 

{b)  In  the  main,  however,  (TKavdaXov  is  discussed 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  in  connexion  with  tlie 
possibility  that  Christians  may  cause  others, 
especially  weaker  Christians,  to  stumble,  and  so 
to  forfeit  their  connexion  with  Christ.  The 
danger  of  doing  this  is  the  more  serious  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  (so  to  speak)  with  a  good  con- 
science. It  conies  up  mainly  in  1  Co  8-10  and 
Ro  14.  In  both  these  passages  the  central  idea  is 
that  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  problem  is  what 
are  the  Christian  conditions  of  its  exercise.  There 
are  minds  which  are  intoxicated  by  it,   and  will 
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not  hear  anythinj^'  of  conditions.  They  know 
wliat  the  Christian  principle  is,  and  to  determine 
their  conduct  they  do  not  need  to  think  of  any- 
thing else.  They  know,  for  example,  that  an  idol 
is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  is  enough  to 
answer  all  questions  about  their  relation  to 
idolatry — about  buying  and  eating  meat  which 
had  been  sacrificed  in  a  pagan  temple,  about 
attending  a  pagan  friend's  feast  in  the  temple, 
and  so  forth.  They  know  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  all  that  it  contains  ;  and  that  is 
enough  to  answer  all  questions  about  eating  and 
drinking.  In  this  region  all  things  are  lawful  for 
them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  St.  Paul  interposes 
in  the  spirit  of  Mt  11"*-^  (see  above,  2  ^0-  The 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  princij^le,  he  insists, 
is  not  enough.  He  accepts  the  principle,  with  a 
half-ironical  depreciation  of  it  :  '  We  know  that 
we  all  have  knowledge ' — as  if  he  would  say,  but 
that  does  not  carry  us  far  (1  Co  8^).  In  dealing 
with  conduct  we  must  always  consider  its  moral 
consequences,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves  ;  we 
must  consider  not  only  an  abstract  principle, 
which  may  in  itself  be  sound  enough,  but  the 
practical  effect  of  acting  upon  it  in  given  con- 
ditions. We  must  consider,  in  jmrticular,  whether 
it  may  not  cause  others  or  ourselves  to  stumble. 
These  are  distinct  questions,  yet  involved  in  each 
other.  If  we  cause  another  to  stumble  by  what 
we  do,  our  own  ruin  is  inseparable  from  his. 
St.  Paul  accepts  the  principle  of  liberty,  but 
qualifies  it  in  both  directions  to  avoid  crKav5a\i^eiv 
and  aKavdaXi^eadai.  Thus  he  writes,  '  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  do  not  edify,'  sc. 
the  Church  (1  Co  10'^=*) ;  and  the  edifying  or  build- 
ing up  of  the  Church  is  the  rule  of  all  Christian 
action  (1  Co  W»,  Ro  U'^  15-).  To  be  Christian, 
in  other  words,  conduct  has  to  be  guided  not 
merely  by  knowledge,  but  by  love.  It  has  to 
include  a  reference  to  Christ's  interest  in  others, 
esijecially  in  the  weak ;  a  Christian  sins  griev- 
ously when  he  asserts  his  liberty  in  disregard  of 
that.  The  extraordinary  vehemence  of  St.  Paul's 
language  in  discussing  this  subject  reminds  us 
vividly  of  our  Lord's  words  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. '  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God ' 
(Ro  14-'^).  'Through  thy  knowledge  he  that  is 
weak  perisheth,  the  brother  for  whose  sake  Christ 
died'  (1  Co  8").  'If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to 
stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore'  (1  Co  8'^). 
'  Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  am  not  on  fire 
with  pain?'  (2  Co  IpS).  These  are  fiaslies  of  the 
same  fire  which  glows  in  Mt  18®"".  The  use  of 
Christian  liberty  in  an  environment  of  paganism 
no  doubt  presented  many  moral  problems,  all  with 
possibilities  of  (XKdvBaXov  in  them.  A  false  solu- 
tion, legitimating  a  free  relation  to  pagan  worship 
and  its  ordinary  festive  and  sensual  accompani- 
ments, which  no  doubt  caused  many  to  stumble, 
is  denounced  in  Rev  2^'';  possibly  in  the  'Apostolic 
decree '  of  Ac  15-*'-  we  have  a  more  considerate  and 
Christian  solution  for  a  special  set  of  circumstances. 
(For  the  interpretation  of  the  decree,  practically 
in  this  sense,  see  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  306  ff.  ; 
Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Arts,  96  f.).  In  the  whole 
region  in  which  liberty  can  be  asserted,  it  is  to  be 
exercised  only  in  subordination  to  love  ;  to  violate 
this  rule  and  so  injure  others  in  their  conscience 
and  in  their  relation  to  Christ  is  the  most  un- 
christian sin  of  which  a  Christian  can  be  guilty. 
But  Paul  is  aware  of  the  other  side  of  uKavdaXl^eiv 
also — that  in  which  a  man  so  acts  as  to  lead  to 
his  own  stumbling,  and  the  perdition  of  his  own 
soul.  'All  things  are  lawful  for  me,'  but  not  only 
do  all  things  not  build  up  the  Church,  but  '  /  will 
not  be  tyrannized  over  by  any'  (1  Co  6'").  A  man 
may  be  befooled  by  his  wisdom  :  if  he  is  puffed  up 
in    the    consciousness    that   he    comprehends    the 


principles  of  Christianity,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
yielding  to  his  natural  appetites  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  exercising  a  Christian  liberty.  St.  Paul 
dreaded  this  for  himself.  1  Co  9^^-27 — especially 
after  v.^  'Am  I  not  free?' — is  written  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Mk  9'*^-^',  and  in  1  Co  10  the  Apostle  warns 
his  converts  of  the  peril  which  awaits  them,  if  secure 
in  their  Christianity  they  slip  into  easy  relations 
with  paganism.  In  the  end  of  this  chapter  the 
idea  of  ott'ence  is  generalized.  '  Show  yourselves 
airpoffKOTToi — persons  in  whom  there  is  no  occasion 
of  stumbling — both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  and 
to  the  Church  of  God'  (1  Co  10^-).  This  is  a  final 
if  not  the  supreme  maxim  of  Christian  ethics ; 
there  nnist  be  nothing  in  the  Christian's  conduct 
which  could  mislead,  disconcert,  or  repel  any 
person  seeking  or  enjoying  rel.ations  with  Christ. 
Put  positively,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Apostle's  own 
action  :  '  I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men  if  by 
all  means  I  might  save  some'  (1  Co  9^-);  which 
again  is  but  one  form  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Hence 
the  teaching  of  the  NT  on  '  ott'ences '  can  be 
sunnned  up  in  Mt  7'".  The  only  passage  in  which 
(jKCLvBaXov  occurs  in  Jii.  (1  Jn  2'")  periiaps  combines 
the  two  references  which  it  has  elsewhere.  When 
a  Christian  loves  his  brother,  there  is  no  aKavSakov 
in  him  ;  he  does  not  cause  others  to  stumble,  and 
he  does  not  create  difificulties  in  his  own  path. 
'  The  triumph  of  love  is  that  it  creates  no  prejudice 
against  the  Truth'  ('  Wescott,  ad  loc). 

Literature. — Crenier,  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.vv.  ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  586  ;  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p.  390  ;  Hort,  First  Peter, 
p.  121 ;  Carr,  Hor.  Bibl.  58  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sennang,  Srd 
ser.  xvi.  ;  Bushnell,  Serin,  on  Lin.  Subjects,  xix.  ;  Dale,  lOct- 
day  Serin,  p.  216;  Martensen,  Chr.  Ethics,  i.  418  fF.  ;  E.rpT  v. 
[1894]  147  ;  Life  of  John  Cairns,  438  ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Cainbridqe 
Sermons  (1890),  248 ;  W.  G.  Rutherford,  The  Kei/  of  Knowledge 

(1901),  134.  James  Denney. 

OFFERINGS.— 

In  tlie  technical  sense,  implying  a  formal  ceremonial  act, 
three  Gr.  words  are  represented  by  'offer,'  'offering,'  in  the 
RV  :  (1)  Tpoa-^ipai,  to  bring  to  or  near,  the  general  term  for  the 
act  of  worshipper  or  priest,  Mt  523. '24  84  ( =  Mk  i44_  Lk  5i4),  Jn 
16'-  ;  (2)  u.ix.dY,u.x.,  a  votive  offering  set  up  in  a  temple  (Lk  215) ; 
(3)  h.ht^ij,i,  to  give  (Lk  2'«,  of.  Lk  21'1). 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  ceremonial  law  is, 
in  part,  indicated  in  these  references.  Speaking 
to  Jews  He  uses  language  appro])riate  to  their  con- 
dition, and  illustrates  the  truth  He  would  teach 
from  their  everyday  life.  He  assumes  that  they 
will  bring  their'  gifts  to  the  altar,  and  so  far  '  He 
respects  the  practice,'  but  He  adds  the  all-import- 
ant truth  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  man 
must  come  before  the  altar-offering.  Forgiveness 
of  injuries  (Mt  5"^'-),  filial  piety  (15^^-),  and  mercy 
(9'^  12')  condition  all  acceptable  service  of  God. 
In  this  Jesus  takes  His  stand  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  fulfils  their  moral  law.  The  com- 
mand to  the  leper,  now  cleansed,  '  show  thyself  to 
the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,' 
INIt  8-*  ( =  Mk  l'*^  Lk  S^-*),  ought  not  to  be  pressed  be- 
yond this.  The  leper  was  ostracized,  and  the  priest 
alone  could  remove  the  ban,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  health  (Lv  14).  Freewill  offerings,  over  and 
above  tlie  requirements  of  the  Law,  were  provided 
for  in  the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  12^',  Lk  2V).  Of 
the  13  trumpet-shaped  boxes  of  the  treasury  4  were 
for  voluntary  gifts.  (See  Edersheim,  The  Temple, 
p.  26  ;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  Giving  ; 
cf.,  further,  artt.  Law  and  Sacrifice). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

OFFICER.— The  term  'officer'  is  used  in  the 
Gospels  (and  Acts)  as  a  tr.  of  v-mjp^Tijs  in  the  ordin- 
ary secular  applications  of  that  term  (Mt  5-^,  Jn 
732. 45  183. 12. 18. 22  196^  Ac  522. 2H)  In  other  two  cases 
(Mk  145^-  65 11  Mt  26^8,  Jn  W«)  the  AV  tr.  '  servants' ; 
the  RV  in  the  former  adhering  to  '  officers '  and  in 
the  latter  putting  it  in  the  margin.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  otiicers  are  servants  of  the  Jewish 
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Council ;  in  Mt  5-^  and  Jn  18^®  they  may  be  regarded 
more  generally  as  servants  of  the  State.  In  Lk  I'i^"^ 
'  officer "  is  the  tr.  of  a  still  humbler  term,  irpaKTup, 
a  prison  official,  described  in  RVm  as  '  exactor ' 
from  his  duty  of  collecting  fines.  In  Jn  i*  RVm 
'  king's  officer '  appears  as  an  alternative  to  '  noble- 
man '  for  a  term  meaning  '  courtier. ' 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  16th  or  17th  century 
'officer'  had  a  lower  meaning  than  now.*  These 
vTrrjperai  belong  to  the  rank  and  file.  They  are 
subordinate  officials,  with  duties  purely  instru- 
mental, virtually  on  a  level  with  our  policemen. 
As  emphasized  in  Jn.,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the 
Jews,  accompanying  the  chief  priests  for  the  doing 
of  their  will ;  or  they  may  take  orders  from  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Temple  (Ac  5-^),  or  they  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  of  a  judge  (Mt  5-'').  St. 
Luke  in  his  narrative  of  the  Arrest  and  Trial 
and  in  12^^  avoids  the  term,  but  he  uses  it  in  Ac 
5---  -^  as  above  (where,  possibly,  he  is  following  a 
source),  and  four  times  of  religious  service — in  Lk 
4-''  of  a  minister  of  the  synagogue,  in  1-  and  Ac 
26^"  (Paul)  of  Christian  preachers,  and  in  Ac  13'' of 
John  Mark,  who  was,  in  some  sense,  assistant  to 
Barnabas  and  Paul.  So  also  St.  Paul  uses  it  in 
1  Co  4^.  In  all  these  cases  the  AV  renders 
'minister'  ;  in  two  (Lk  4=0,  Ac  IS^)  the  RV,  with- 
out much  lucidity,  substitutes  '  attendant.' 

vir7)piTr)s,  originally  'rower,'  was  used  in  Greece 
of  an  assistant  or  inferior  agent  in  any  sort  of  work. 
In  jjarticular,  it  was  used  in  a  military  sense  of 
attendants  on  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  also  of 
adjutants  to  officers  of  rank.  A  similar  indetinite- 
ness,  but  always  involving  subordination,  belongs 
to  the  NT  usage.  The  term  'officer,'  owing  to  the 
secular  and  especially  the  military  associations  of 
the  name,  was  manifestly  unsuitable  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  Christian  minister  of  any  rank.  Sucli 
terms  of  ancient  administration  as  awdcxToKos  (com- 
missioner) and  iTriaKOTTos  (inspector)  Avei'e  received 
into  modern  languages,  not  by  translation  into  an 
equivalent,  but  by  a  process  of  adoption  and  adapta- 
tion. But  the  vTTTjp^TTjs,  Avhose  title,  like  these,  was 
extended  from  the  secular  to  the  sacred  sphere,  was 
too  inferior  in  dignity  and  too  indetinite  in  char- 
acter for  such  distinction.  We  have  indeed  in 
ordinary  usage  a  somewhat  similar  rank  expressed 
by  the  term  'office-bearer,'  and  there  is  a  special 
episcopal  use  of  '  official ' ;  Avhile  a  still  humbler 
dignity,  parallel  with  the  secular  use  in  Scripture, 
is  denoted  by  the  designation  'church  officer.'  Of 
.such  terms,  and  of  the  term  '  officer '  as  represent- 
ing the  .servants  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  interest 
pertains  merely  to  the  study  of  language.  No 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  idea  is  involved  ;  and 
for  practical  utility  or  correctness  the  only  duty  of 
new  Revisers  towards  this  term  is  to  eliminate  it 
entirely  from  the  sacred  page.  R.  ScoTT. 

OFFICES  OF  CHRIST.— As  the  specific  offices 
of  ClirLst  are  handled  in  this  work  under  their 
several  heads,  the  treatment  in  the  present  article 
will  be  general. 

Etymologically  the  word  '  office '  is  from  officium, 
the  shorter  form  of  ojiifirium,  the  root  meaning  of 
which  is  'a  doing  of  a  work'  (Gr.  irpa^is).  The 
meaning  of  officium,  being  wide  enough  to  include 
any  service  or  kindness,  a  more  precise  connota- 
tion is  supplied  by  inunus,  the  technical  term  em- 
ployed by  writers  like  Calvin  to  describe  the 
capital  functions  discharged  by  Christ.  In  the 
Bible  the  word  is  nowhere  used  of  Christ's  work, 
though  it  occurs  in  other  connexions  in  OT  (n-qna) 
and   in   NT    (SiaKovla,    Ro   11^»   [RV    'ministry'], 

*  The  most  frequent  application  of  the  term  was  not  to  com- 
missioners in  the  army  or  navy,  but  to  petty  officers  of  justice, 
as  in  ' sheriff's  otficer,'  'peace  officer.'  It  is  this  usage  that  is 
reflected  in  the  NT. 


■Kpa^is,  Ro  1'2^).  The  idea,  however,  abounds 
in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  tlie 
Christ  of  the  Gospel.  Under  the  OT  dispensation 
the  three  principal  offices  were  those  of  jjrophet, 
priest,  and  king  ;  and  '  the  innermost  pulse,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  history  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  etfort  to  interweave  these  three  offices  together, 
and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  Messianic  image 
instead  of  in  their  distribution  among  several 
persons'  (Dorner,  System  of  Christ.  Doct.  iii.  388). 
Jesus,  being  the  Alessiah,  fulhlled  these  three 
offices,  as  the  supreme  prophet,  arch-priest,  and 
Divine  king.  So  repeatedly  does  He  appear  in 
these  capacities  in  the  NT,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumex-ate  loci. 

Passing  to  theology,  we  may  find  beginnings  of 
the  official  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Fatriarchs,  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
etc.  Thomas  Aquinas  departs  from  the  triple 
division  of  the  offices,  and  makes  them  coincide 
with  the  two  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  ; 
the  high-priestly  office,  to  which  the  propiietic  is 
merely  introductory,  coinciding  with  the  state  ol 
humiliation,  while  the  kingly  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  state  of  exaltation  (Dorner,  o]).  cit.  iii. 
391).  Discussions  as  to  the  relations  of  Christ's 
two  natures  (Eutychians  and  Nestorians)  involved 
ditt'erent  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  He  per- 
formed official  functions.  But  it  Mas  the  Reforma- 
tion, magnifying  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  in  every 
capacity,  that  was  most  fruitful  in  the  exposition 
of  His  offices. 

'  The  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church,'  writes  Hagenliach, 
'further  developed  the  locus  de  persona  Christ i  h\  distinguii^h- 
ing  between  three  different  genera  of  the  conuiiKiiicatio  idio- 
malum,  which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  the  two  states 
of  Christ's  exaltation  and  humiliation  (status  exaltationis  et 
exinanitionis).  To  this  they  added  the  theory  of  the  three 
offices  of  Christ,  viz.  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices. 
These  definitions  owed  their  origin  in  part  to  temporary  con- 
troversies within  the  Lutheran  Church,  such  as  the  controversy 
between  the  theologians  of  Giessen  and  those  of  Tubingen,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  cent.,  concerning  the  xivun-t; 
and  xpij-i,!;  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the  controversy  carried 
on  by  ^pinus  in  a  previous  century  respecting  the  descensus 
Chri'sti  ad  inferos'  {Compend.  of  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  Buch's  tr. 
p.  317).  Those  of  Tiibingen  said  that  Christ  in  His  humiliation 
possessed  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  etc.,  but  that  these 
attributes  were  concealed  ;  whereas  those  of  Giessen  said  that 
Christ  laid  these  prerogatives  aside.  yEpinus  said  that  Christ's 
soul  suffered  the  punishments  of  hell  while  His  body  lay  in  the 
grave,  whereas  Calvin  said  that  the  only  hell  suffered  by  Christ 
was  anguish  of  soul.  The  Lutherans,  again,  held  that  Christ's 
visit  to  hell  was  a  part  of  His  exaltation.  Such  controversies 
had  a  reflex  influence  upon  ways  of  stating  how  Christ  exer- 
cised His  offices.  Our  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Calvin 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Institutes,  Christ's  priesthood  being 
magnified  as  against  Romish  usurpations  (ch.  xv.).  Arminius 
is  especially  full  and  interesting  in  the  present  connexion. 
'  Two  things,'  he  writes,  '  were  necessary  on  Christ's  part :  that 
He  should  undertake  some  offices  for  the  sake  of  men  to  obtain 
eternal  salvation  for  them,  and  that  God  should  bestow  upon 
Him  dominion  or  lordship  over  all  things'  {Private  Disputa- 
tions, Nichols's  tr.  ii.  p.  380).  Both  these  things  were  compre- 
hended under  the  title  of  Saviour  and  Mediator.  In  respect  of 
Christ's  priesthood,  the  preparation  consisted  in  imposition  of 
office,  sanctiflcation  by  the  Spirit,  obedience,  sufferings  and 
death,  and  resurrection  ;  and  the  discharge  of  the  office  con- 
sisted in  His  offering  His  body  and  blood,  i^e  Christ's  prophetic 
office,  Arminius  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  He  received 
knowledge  from  the  Logos  as  well  as  from  the  Holj'  Spirit.  The 
functions  of  Christ's  kingly  office  were  legislation,  giving  of 
remission  of  sins  and  of  grace,  and  judgment.  The  results  of 
Christ's  official  work  are  the  gathering  of  the  Church,  the 
obedience  of  His  people,  the  actual  remission  of  sins,  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  life  eternal.  The  means  of  Christ's 
rule  are  His  Church,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit.  To  all  this  the 
corollary  is  that  no  one  is  admitted  even  subordinately  to 
participation  in  Christ's  proper  offices  ;  therefore  no  pope  can 
be  tolerated. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  contains  a  chapter 
(viii.)  'Of  Christ  the  Mediator,'  from  which  we  give  the  third 
section.  'The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  human  nature  thus  united  to 
the  Divine,  was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
above  measure  ;  having  in  Him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;  in  whom  it  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness 
should  dwell :  to  the  end  that  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
and  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  might  be  thoroughly  furnished 
to  execute  "the  office  of  a  Mediator  and  Surety.  Which  office 
He  took  not  unto   Himself,  but  was  thereunto  called  by  His 


Father ;  who  put  all  power  and  judgement  into  His  hand,  and 
gave  Him  commandment  to  execute  the  same.'  Along  with 
this  may  be  taken  the  answers  to  questions  43-45  in  the  Larger 
Catechism.  '  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  propliet  in  His 
revealing  to  the  Church  in  all  afjfes,  by  His  Spirit  and  word,  in 
divers  ways  of  administration,  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  all 
things  concerning  their  edification  and  salvation.'  'Christ 
executeth  the  office  of  a  priest  in  His  once  offering  Himself  a 
sacrifice  without  spot  to  God,  to  be  a  reconciliation  for  the  sins 
of  His  people  ;  and  in  making  continual  intercession  for  them.' 
'  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  king  in  calling  out  of  the  world 
a  people  to  Himself,  and  giving  them  officers,  laws,  and 
censures,  by  which  He  visibly  governs  them  ;  in  bestowing 
saving  grace  upon  His  elect,  rewarding  their  obedience,  and 
correcting  them  for  their  sins,  preserving  and  supporting  them 
under  all  their  temptations  and  sufferings,  restraining  and 
overcoming  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfully  ordering  all  things 
for  His  own  glory  and  their  good  ;  and  also  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  rest,  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel.' 

In  our  day  it  is  le.ss  common  than  formerly  to 
speak  of  the  official  character  of  Clirist ;  and  this 
for  several  reasons.  Definite  doctrine  as  to  the 
Person  and  work  of  our  Lord  is  unaccejitable  in 
many  quarters,  and  a  reaction  from  the  termin- 
ology of  the  schools  is  common.  Questions  as  to 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  are  thought 
to  be  too  abstract.  That  Jesus  should  embody 
a  fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy  as  to  the  Messiah 
is  of  remote  interest  to  many.  The  richness  of 
Christ's  humanity  has  been  so  energetically  un- 
folded, that  there  is  an  aversion  to  contemplate 
Him  in  any  aspect  which  miglit  be  suspected  of 
dehumanizing  Him  by  representing  Him  more  in 
the  light  of  a  formal  functionary  than  of  a  loving 
Son  of  Man  and  Elder  Brother.  Ritschl,.  e.g., 
attacks  the  word  '  office '  as  unsuitable,  because 
office  is  a  special  calling  with  a  view  to  realizing  a 
legal  or  moral  community  upon  conditions  of  law 
(see  Dorner,  op.  cit.  p.  383). 

As  against  such  objections  we  would  submit 
that  the  theological  category  in  question  possesses 
too  much  historic  and  intrinsic  worth  to  be  dis- 
carded. Historically  it  has  its  roots  in  Scripture, 
and  controversially  it  has  served  to  clarify  doctrine 
and  to  safeguard  certain  aspects  of  Christ's  Person 
and  work.  But,  above  all,  Christ  in  His  official 
character  meets  the  entire  needs  of  sinful  man. 
On  account  of  that  moral  evil  which  blinds  the 
.soul  to  the  knowledge  and  perception  of  God,  we 
need  a  Mediator  to  reveal  God  and  to  enlighten 
the  conscience  ;  and  here  Christ,  as  the  Light  of 
the  world,  appears  in  His  prophetic  office.  Next, 
the  effect  of  light  is  to  disclose  the  fact  of  sin  and 
awaken  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  here  Christ,  by  putting  away  sin,  by 
affording  access  to  God,  and  by  blessing  us  from 
God,  discharges  the  priestly  office.  Lastly,  by 
creating  an  eternal  society  in  whicii  we  may  live 
as  His  loving  subjects,  serving  Him  willingly 
according  to  His  laws.  He  acts  as  a  Divine  king. 
Nor  is  there  any  subordinate  office  performed  by 
Christ  which  may  not  be  classified  under  one  or 
other  of  these  constitutive  three. 

LiTBRATCRK.— Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  ii.  459  ff. ;  Martensen,  Chr. 
Dogmat.  295-329;  Macpherson,  Chr.  Dogmat.  328  f.  ;  Litton, 
Dogmatic  Theology,  222  ;  Denney,  Stud,  in  Theol.  187  ff.,  163  ff.  ; 
art.  '  Jesu  Christi  dreif aches  Am"t'  in  PRE'^  and  the  Lit.  there 

^iven.  Robert  M.  Adamson. 

OIL  (lOK*,  fKaiov),  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
olive  oil,  was  from  the  very  earliest  times  one 
of  the  main  products  of  Palestine,  for  already 
in  days  prior  to  the  Hebrew  settlement,  Canaan 
was  'a  land  of  oil  olives '  (Dt  8^).  The  importance 
of  this  valuable  commodity  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. It  afforded  light  (Mt  25^)  and  nourish- 
ment (1  K  17^2)  to  the  household  ;  it  was  valued 
for  its  healing  and  medicinal  virtues  (Is  P  RV, 
Lk  10**) ;  it  had  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  ritual 
(Ex  29*,  Lv  2^) ;  and  it  Avas  an  important  article 
of  commerce  (2  K  4^  Lk  IG^). 

The  oil  was  obtained  by  subjecting  the  berries 


of  the  olive-tree  to  pressure.  The  earliest  method 
of  expression  seems  to  have  been  that  of  treading 
the  olives  with  the  feet,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Mic  6'^,  and  perhaps  also  in  Dt  33-^  This  pro- 
cess is  unknown  in  modern  times  (Thomson,  LB 
pp.  207,  339).  Van-Lennep,  however,  states  that 
the  pulp  from  the  olive-press  is  still  '  trodden  with 
the  bare  feet  of  women  and  girls'  [Bible  Lands, 
p.  130).  At  what  period  this  primitive  method 
was  abandoned,  and  made  way  for  more  thorough 
processes,  we  do  not  know.  The  OT  has  no  refer- 
ences that  are  clear  enougii  to  guide  us  :  those  that 
occur  (e.g.  Job  24'^  29")  are  vague  and  general,  and 
in  none  of  them  is  the  oil-press  specifically  men- 
tioned. But  from  the  Mishna  [Mcndhoth  viii.  14) 
we  learn  that  tlie  processes  commonly  employed 
were  bruising  in  a  mortar,  and  crushing  in  the 
oil-press  and  the  oil-mill,  these  processes  being 
consecutive,  not  alternative. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  depended  partly  on  the 
time  at  which  the  olives  were  gathered,  and  partly 
on  the  mode  of  crushing.  The  best  quality  was 
that  yielded  by  berries  gathered  before  they  became 
black  (as  they  do  when  fully  ripe),  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar.  Of  this  kind  was  '  beaten  oil'  (Ex  27-** 
29*,  Lv  24%  Nu  28''^).  This  first  quality  of  oil  was 
got  by  putting  the  pulp  from  the  mortar  into 
wicker  baskets,  through  which  the  strained  liquid 
ran  into  receptacles  placed  beneath.  A  second  and 
a  third  quality  were  obtained  by  further  crushing 
of  the  pulp  in  the  oil-press,  and  then  in  the  oil- 
mill. 

In  the  NT  allusions  to  oil  are  not  very  frequent ; 
those  occurring  in  the  Gospels  have  reference  to 
its  use:— (1)  As  an  illuminant  (Mt  25^- ■*■ »).  The 
lamps  in  common  use  were  of  earthenware,  and 
small  in  size  (see  Lamp).  When  they  had  to  be  kept 
burning  for  any  considerable  period,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replenish  them  with  oil  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  Medicinally  (Lk  10^^,  Mk  &\  cf.  Ja  5^^).  The 
healing  virtues  of  oil  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews,  and  it  was  much  employed  by  them  and 
by  other  ancient  nations.  It  was  ajiplied,  e.g.,  to 
wounds  (Is  P  RV)  to  soothe  their  pain  and  to 
hasten  the  process  of  healing.  A  similar  usage  is 
found  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk 
10^'*).  In  this  instance,  wine  as  well  as  oil  was 
employed,  the  added  wine  imparting  to  the  mixture 
an  antiseptic  quality  (cf.  Pliny,  ffN  xxxi.  47  ;  Talm. 
Shabbdth  xiv.  4).  Oil-baths  were  sometimes  used, 
as  in  the  case  of  Herod  tiie  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIL 
vi.  5).  The  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  (Mk  6^^, 
Ja  i>^*)  was  doubtless  based  on  the  current  belief 
in  its  remedial  powers,  but  may  also  have  been  a 
symbolic  act,  as  was  the  anointing  of  lepers  (Lv 
24i5ff.)  Plumptre  suggests  that '  it  served  as  a  help 
to  the  faith  of  the  person  healed  ;  perhaps  also, 
in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  to  that  of  the  healer ' 
('St.  James'  in   Camb.  Bible  for  Schools,  p.  103). 

(3)  For  anointing  (Mt  6",  Lk  1*^).  The  custom  of 
anointing  the  head  or  the  body  with  oil  was  a  very 
common  one  in  ancient  times,  and  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anr.  Egyp.  ii.  213), 
the  Greeks  (Homer,  II.  x.  577),  and  others  (Pliny, 
HN  xiii.  1  ff. ).  Among  the  Jews  the  anointing  of 
the  head  with  oil  seems  to  have  accompanied  the 
daily  ablutions  (Mt  6'^  cf.  Ru  3^,  2  S  1220),  except 
in  time  of  mourning  (2  S  14^,  Dn  10^).  It  was  also 
a  mark  of  honour  paid  to  guests  by  their  host 
(Lk  7''^  cf.  Ps  23^).  Anointing  the  feet  (Lk 
•jss.  46  jjj  2j2)  ^yjj^g  very  unusual.  The  dead  were 
anointed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  (Mk  16\  Lk 
23^^  24\  cf.  Jn  12'* '),  aromatic  spices  being  added. 

(4)  As  an  article  of  merchandise  (Mt  25^,  Lk  16^). 
In  common  and  daily  use,  and  to  the  Eastern  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  oil  played  a  large  part 
in  the  home  trade  of  Palestine  (2  K  4''),  and  was, 
further,  a  most  valuable  export.     We  find  special 
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mention  made  of  trading  in  oil  with  the  Tyrians 
|Ezk  27^"),  who  probably  re-exported  it,  and  with 
Egypt  (Hos  12').  It  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  sujjplies  sent  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  in  return 
for  the  timber  and  other  materials  furnished  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  K  5"). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

OINTMENT  (ixvpov).  —  Nard  oil,  from  a  plant 
found  especially  in  Arabia  (nardus),  and  highly 
prized  at  Rome.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  the  un- 
named woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee 
jyss.  46^^  j^^j^jj  again  (23^'^)  as  one  of  the  things  pre- 
pared by  the  women  for  the  intended  completion 
of  the  burial  of  the  Master.     See  art.  Anointing. 

In  the  account  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at 
Bethany,  St.  Matthew  describes  the  unguent  as 
^lvpov  ^apvTlfiov,  '  exceeding  precious  ointment ' 
(2(5'  RV) ;  St.  Mark  as  ixvpov  vdpdou  wicrTtKiis  iroXv- 
reXous,  '  ointment  of  spikenard  [marg.  pistic  nard] 
very  costly'  (14^  RV) ;  St.  John  as  /j.6pov  vdp8ov 
wiaTCKrjs  TToXvTifiov,  '  ointment  of  spikenard  very 
precious'  (12^  RV,  Avith  ref.  to  Mk  14=*  [marg.]). 
As  this  word  incrTLKr)  is  found  only  in  these  two 
places,  it  is  rather  diHicult  to  give  its  true  equiva- 
lent. It  is  used  by  Plato  (Gorg.  455)  and  by 
Aristotle  (Rhet.  1.  2),  where  it  is  synonymous  with 
ireiariKSs,  'persuasive';  but  that  meaning  would  be 
irrelevant  in  this  connexion.*  Scaliger  would 
translate  'pounded  nard,'  from  irTia-aiij,  'to  pound,' 
which  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  lacks  analogy. 
The  RV  has  translated  it  'spikenard,'  following, 
apparently,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Mk  14^, 
spicati.  Some  would  translate  '  liquid  nard,'  de- 
riving Tn<xTiK6s  from  ttiVw,  '  to  drink ' ;  others  re- 
gard it  as  a  local  technical  term  (see  Mk  14*  RVm  ; 
cf.  Westcott,  St.  John,  12^).  The  most  natural 
rendering  would  appear  to  be  '  pistic  nard,'  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  oil  of  the  pistachio 
nut,  which  is  used  to  this  day  in  Syria  for  similar 
purposes.  See  especially  a  long  note  by  Morison, 
Com.  on  Mark,  14=*,  and  cf.  artt.  Nard  and  Spike- 
nard. Henry  E.  Dosker. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  (I.  Christ  as  fulfilment  of). f— 
1.  The  ideals  of  life  found  in  the  OT  by  Jesus.— 

Jesus'  conception  of  the  life  of  the  OT  is  that  of 
the  life  which  is  proper  to  the  children  of  God 
(Mt5-7).  It  is  the  normal  relation  of  fellowship 
between  God  and  His  children,  obedience  to  God 
and  to  His  messengers  (7-^).  The  life  for  which 
the  prophets  laboured,  that  which  they  represented 
as  the  ideal,  was  adopted  by  Him  as  the  ideal,  and 
their  labours  were  continued  by  Him.  He  claimed 
no  less  an  authority  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
the  ideal  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  had 
exercised.  As  the  prophet  taught  (Is  50'")  that 
those  loyal  to  Jehovah  should  obey  His  representa- 
tive, so  did  Jesus  when  He  combined  such  sayings 
as  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father'  (Mt  7-'), 
and  '  He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them'  (v.^^,  Lk  e^""*). 

Tlie  OT  ideal  of  religious  life  was  the  earlier 
stage  of  a  religious  development  which  He  came 
to  continue.  It  needed  no  essential  change  to 
become  that  which  He  wished  to  establish.  It  was 
characterized  by  an  imperative  demand  for  a  right- 
eousness which  consisted  in  a  thoroughgoing  obedi- 
ence to  God,  and  this  was  just  what  Jesus  demanded 
and  exemplified.  Moreover,  while  Jesus  taught 
that  the  ideal  of  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  OT, 
He  was  far  from  teaching  that  all  that  was  in 
the  OT  contributed  to  this  ideal.  When  He  had 
occasion.  He  expressly  taught  that  even  the  law- 
giver, Moses,  permitted  practices  which  belonged 

*  In  later  Greek,  however,    Ti^T/zo?  =  trustworthy,   and  the 
meaning  may  thus  be  'genuine,'  'unadulterated,'  'pure.' 
t  On  the  OT  of  Jesus  see  following  article. 


to  a  lower  plane  of  living  than  that  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  OT.  There  was  so  nuich  in  the 
human  heart  that  was  hostile  to  these  principles, 
that  for  a  time  a  standard  of  life  lower  than  these 
ideals  was  permitted  (Mt  19^). 

Jesus,  like  the  prophets,  was  certain  that  the 
religious  life  for  which  He  laboured  was  to  become 
a  universal  religion.  His  claim  of  permanence 
for  His  utterances  (Mt  24=*^  Mk  13»\  Lk  21=*3)  was 
also  a  claim  that  His  teachings  had  the  changeless 
quality  of  the  word  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant 
(Is  40«  55'o-  ",  cf.  51«),  and  of  God's  law  under  the 
New  (Mt  518,  Lk  16").  Words  uttered  by  Him 
when  the  Greeks  sought  to  see  Him  (Jn  12'*-),  were 
an  assumption  to  Himself  personally  of  the  uni- 
versal significance  for  human  history  which  the 
prophets  (Is  IP,  Hab  2''')  had  claimed  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah.  This  claim  to  a  unique  place  in 
human  history  and  identification  of  Himself  with 
those  lofty  utterances  of  the  OT,  show  that  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  the  religious  life  of  the  OT  had  a 
unique  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world. 
This  is  equally  seen  in  His  declaration  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  (Jn  4-^),  '  Ye  worship  that  which 
ye  know  not :  we  worship  that  which  we  know  : 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.' 

Jesus  addressed  His  hearers  constantly  as  having 
the  true  religion,  as  nominally  recognizing  the 
true  and  living  God,  and  as  needing  to  do  no  more 
than  live  up  to  their  own  religion.  He  saw  in 
the  OT  a  universal  ideal  of  society,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  a  programme  of  its  establishment.  The 
ideal  society  was  one  in  which  the  lost  should  have 
been  saved ;  into  which  the  called  and  chosen 
should  have  been  gathered  ;  in  which  the  repent- 
ant should  have  found  pardon,  the  distressed  and 
scattered  should  have  found  comfort  ;  the  members 
of  which  should  love  God  supremely,  and  each 
other  as  themselves,  and  should  be  humble,  meek, 
and  pure  in  heart.  During  the  jjrogress  of  the 
establishment  of  this  society,  those  who  belonged 
to  it  would  be  called  ujion  to  be  merciful,  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  to  be  peacemakers, 
to  endure  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  pa- 
tiently, to  love  enemies,  to  devote  themselves  to 
God  witliout  pretence  and  with  singleness  of  mind  ; 
and  yet  to  live  lives  of  radiant  goodness,  to  bring 
forth  an  abundant  fruitage  of  beneficence  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  and  in  His  name,  to  observe  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  the  natural  relations 
of  life,  to  lose  their  lives  for  His  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  to  seek  first  this  ideal  society  and  God's 
righteousness,  to  go  to  Jesus  and  take  His  yoke 
upon  themselves,  and  look  upon  a  life  of  lowliest 
ministry  as  tlie  life  of  highest  honour. 

In  these  conceptions  Jesus  was  developing  the 
OT  ideal,  as  will  be  seen  later.  An  important 
element  in  developing  the  ideal  was  a  maturing  of 
the  conception  of  God.  Since  Jesus  was  an  '  OT 
saint '  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 520),  the  OT  God  was  His  God.  Moses  had 
been  able  to  add  new  elements  of  meaning  to  Israel's 
conception  of  God  in  connexion  with  the  name 
'  Jehovah.'  Jesus  made  a  further  advance  by  using 
the  OT  word  '  Father '  as  applied  to  God,  making  it 
the  dominant  name  in  His  own  thought,  and  reading 
into  this  dominant  conception  of  Fatherhood  all 
the  OT  elements  of  the  thought  of  God.  Jesus  so 
enlarged  the  conception  of  God  that  He  practically 
gave  a  new  revelation  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
development  of  religious  life  which  He  was  pro- 
moting. This  enlargement  came  in  part  from  re- 
placing the  name  '  Jehovah  '  by  the  name  '  F"ather,' 
partly  by  the  assumption  on  His  part  of  a  unique 
Sonship  into  which  none  of  His  disciples  might 
enter  (Mt  11"'),  partly  by  the  new  place  given  to 
the  Spirit  which  was  no  more  than  adumbrated  in 
the  OT. 
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In  these  views  Jesus  was  at  variance  with  many 
of  the  people  among  whom  He  lived.  The  Jews  at 
large  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  For 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  the  OT  was  a  hnality. 
It  was  a  full  and  complete  law  incaj^able  of  further 
development.  It  was  to  be  accomijlished,  fulfilled, 
simply  by  obedience  to  its  letter.  Projihecy  was 
formal  and  literal,  and  their  interpretations  were 
often  jjuerile.  The  Apocryphal  literature  shows 
how  far  short  they  fell  of  the  ideals  of  the  ancient 
prophets  in  spite  of  their  ethical  zeal.  There  was 
attachment  to  noble  ethical  ideals,  and  desire  to 
attain  them,  and  yet  blindness  to  the  real  nature 
of  these  ideals.  There  was  a  lack  of  insight  into 
the  nature  of  their  own  religion,  and  an  incapacity 
to  live  anywhere  except  on  the  surface  of  things. 

2.  Jesus  and  the  Law. — Jesus  found  in  the  OT 
not  only  the  ideal  of  a  life,  but  also  command- 
ments, moral  and  ritual,  by  which  this  ideal  was 
to  be  realized.  It  is  certain  that  He  regarded  the 
OT  as  supremely  authoritative  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  so  accepted  it  and  used  it.  He  empha- 
sized it  as  giving  an  authoritative  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  He  met  temptation  (Mt 
44.7.  lu^  Lk  4-'-i--»)  with  precepts  for  life  (Dt  8" 
gi6.  13)^  which  exactly  fitted  the  emergency.  He 
also  referred  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  specihc 
directions  for  conduct  (Mt  15^  AlkT'"*  ;  Mt  IQ'^-  >»*, 
Mk  IQi",  Lk  18-").  He  treated  the  OT  as  giving 
authoritative  legislation  when  (Mt  2237-  3»^  Mk 
222»-3i^  Lk  10'-^)  He  quoted  or  approved  other  com- 
mands found  in  the  Law  (Dt  6^-  ^  Lv  19'^-  ^^)  as  chief 
rules  for  life.  His  practice  is  not  the  only  indica- 
tion of  His  mind.  He  made  a  definite  declaration 
of  principles,  and  gave  abundant  illustration  of 
what  He  meant  by  it.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  luminous  on  this  point :  Mt  S''^'-  '  Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  ijrophets  :  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil '  ;  cf.  Lk  16^'^. 

His  words  to  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^^  '  Suffer  it 
now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness ')  show  that  His  conception  of  fulfilment 
included  His  own  personal  performance  of  any  and 
every  duty  which  was  incumljent  upon  Him  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  so  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  His  full  performance  of  every  human  duty.  In 
other  utterances,  as  Jn  4^'*  5^^  l?"*,  His  use  of  reX^u 
shows  that  His  idea  of  fulfilment  meant  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tasks  laid  upon  Him  to  accomplish. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  He  considered, 
and  even  claimed,  that  His  conduct  and  will  were 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  7'^  12^", 
Mk  335,  Mt  26^9,  Mk  U^e,  Lk  22^^  Jn  5^  6^^  S-is). 
This  is  a  real  and  important  mode  of  His  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law.  If  He  did  no  more,  it  would  be 
small  help  to  those  who  were  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  did  it  because  He  was  able  to  do  far  more,  He 
was  able  to  complete  the  Law  as  a  law,  i.e.  to 
bring  it  to  its  perfection  as  a  law.  See,  further, 
artt.  Law  and  Law  of  God. 

One  wishes  to  find  a  clear  utterance  of  the  mind  of  Jesus 
respecting  the  imprecatory  Psahns.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found 
In  Mt  5^^.  If  the  basis  of  the  current  Jewish  morahty  respect- 
ing revenge  found  support,  as  some  think,  in  Ps  41ii- (10)  ('But 
thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I 
may  requite  them ')  and  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  then  we  find 
the  mind  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  those  Psalms  an  expression  of 
feelings  which  belong  to  the  individual  relations  in  life.  Hate, 
divorce,  and  revenge  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
society  which  Jesus  came  to  establish,  and  the3-  have  no  place 
in  His  ideal  Kingdom. 

The  OT  often  had  an  ideal  in  solution,  as  it  were,  which  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  was  precipitated  into  crystals  of  perfect  and 
imperishable  form.  An  illustration  is  the  inchoate  ideal  of  Job 
3129  '  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him ' ;  cf.  Pr  2417  '  Rejoice  not 
when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  glad  when 
he  is  overthrown ' ;  2429  » gay  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  has 
done  to  me,  I  will  render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work ' ; 
2022  '  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  wait  on  the  Lord, 
and  he  wU  save  thee ' ;  2521  '  if  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give 
him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ' ; 
Ex  23'1-  5  '  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 


thou  Shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him '  ;  1  S  24^* 
the  example  of  David  in  sparing  the  life  of  Saul  wlien  he  had 
him  in  his  power  ;  also  the  similar  instance  of  Elisha  in  sparing 
tlie  Syrians  (2  K  (j2-)  ;  Ps  7''^'  (-"')  '  Yea,  1  have  delivered  him  that 
witliuut  cause  was  mine  adversary.'  These  were  expressions  of 
an  ideal  as  yet  unformed  ;  passing  tlirough  the  mind  of  Jesus 
they  appear  in  the  form,  '  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you '  (lit  5*^),  or  more  completely  in  Lk  6'-"'j-  28 
'  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  jou,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you.'  And 
they  are  exemplified  in  His  prayer  on  the  cross,  Lk  23^*  '  Father, 
forgive  them  :  for  the.y  know  not  what  they  do'  (on  this  verse 
see  Westcott-Hort,  Gr.  Test.  ii.  pp.  67,  68). 

The  ideal  of  true  life  found  in  the  OT  was  fellow- 
ship with  God.  The  necessary  condition  of  such  a 
life  was  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  love.  Jesus 
found  these  principles  in  the  literature  of  the  OT, 
and  their  authority  came  from  the  Spirit,  who 
moulded  the  life  of  which  the  (JT  was  a  grcjwth. 

3.  Jesus  and  prophecy. — The  recorded  utterances 
of  Jesus  seem  to  indicate  that  He  laid  as  real  stress 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  OT  as  He 
did  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  the 
ideal  was  to  be  realized.  In  Law  and  Prophets 
alike  Jesus  found  declarations  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses in  human  history,  and  intimations  of  the 
programme  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
In  respect  to  the  latter  He  ex^^ressed  a  firm  con- 
fidence that  the  will  of  God  as  declared  in  the 
Law  should  be  accomplished.  In  the  Law  ami 
the  Prophets  He  found  intimations  of  Himself,  of 
His  experiences,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  ex- 
periences to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 
'  Ye  search  the  scriptures,  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  ye  have  eternal  life'  (Jn  5''^).  Were  the 
intimations  which  Jesus  found  in  the  Pi'ophets 
detailed  and  exact  predictions  which  He  was  to 
fulfil  ?  How  did  He  look  at  the  OT  in  relation  to 
His  own  life?  Did  the  Messianic  conceptions  of 
Jesus  come  chiefly  from  predictions  which  He 
found  in  the  OT  ?  Early  in  His  ministry  (Lk  4'-^), 
after  reading  from  Is  6P-  ^  He  said,  'To-day  hath 
this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  He 
continued,  and  the  contents  of  His  speech  are  de- 
sci'ibed  (v.--^),  '  And  all  bare  him  A\'itness,  and 
wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.'  What  these  words  of  grace 
may  have  been  is  left  to  our  conjecture.  They 
may  have  been  like  the  answer  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist  at  another  time,  which  seems  to  show  that 
Jesus  regarded  the  work  He  was  doing  in  preaching 
good  news  to  the  poor,  healing  the  sick,  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  utterance 
of  the  prophet  in  this  passage.  But  also  the  fact 
that  He  Himself  was  doing  this  Avork  was  seen  by 
Jesus  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
affirming  that  He  regarded  Himself  personally  as 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Again, 
'  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me.  And  he  was  reckoned  with 
transgressors  :  for  that  which  concerneth  me  hath 
fulfilment '  (Lk  22^^).  '  That  which  concerneth  me ' 
probably  means  that  which  in  the  Divine  counsel 
concerned  Him,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 
The  Avords  quoted  by  Him  from  Is  53'"  were  a  part 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  according  to  the  thought  of 
Jesus.  He  says  in  effect :  This  utterance  includes 
me  within  its  scope  and  finds  its  culmination  and 
perfect  realization  in  my  experience.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  following,  '  But  that  the  scrip- 
ture may  be  fulfilled.  He  that  eateth  my  bread 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me '  (Jn  13'^)  ;  '  But  this 
Cometh  to  pass  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  that 
is  written  in  their  law.  They  hated  me  without  a 
cause'  (15-^),  i.e.  'the  words  of  the  OT  find  their 
completion  in  my  experience.' 

All  the  most  important  utterances  of  Jesus  con- 
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cerning  fultilnient  of  OT  prophecy  found  in  His 
work  or  experience  were  attached  to  no  specitic 
Scripture  passage,  and  furthermore  we  are  unable 
to  find  a  specitic  OT  utterance  as  the  basis.  This 
is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  deserves  more 
careful  attention  than  was  needed  in  the  case 
of  the  passages  just  mentioned ;  cf.  Mt  26'''* 
'  How  then  should  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be?'  ;  v/**  'But  all  this  is  come 
to  pass,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might 
be  fulfilled' ;  less  fully  in  Mk  U*^  '  But  this  is  done 
that  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled '  ;  Lk  18^^ 
'  And  he  took  unto  him  twelve,  and  said  unto 
them.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  shall 
be  accomplished  unto  the  Son  of  Man.'  Most  im- 
portant of  all  are  Lk  24-6-  -''■  «-i7  '  Behoved  it  not 
the  Christ  to  sutler  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?  And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from 
all  tlie  prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  .  .  .  And 
he  said  unto  them.  These  are  my  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  yoii,  how 
that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 
mind,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures, 
and  he  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,  that  the 
Christ  should  sutler,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead 
the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all 
the  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem.'  In  these 
passages  Jesus  taught  plainly  that  the  OT  testified 
that  His  death  and  resurrection  were  necessary 
antecedents  to  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Jesus,  the  OT  clearly  showed  that  His  death  and 
resiirrection  were  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  economy. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  necessity  has  not  been 
preserved  in  the  record  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
We  may  say  that  in  harmony  with  Scripture  we 
should  regard  this  necessity  as  not  due  to  any 
arbitrariness  on  God's  part,  or  to  any  necessity 
of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  the  utterances  in 
the  OT.  Rather,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
due  to  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  which 
necessitated  such  experiences  on  the  part  of  a 
Saviour  in  order  to  overcome  its  hardness. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  no  one  passage  is 
quoted  or  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  given  by  Him  after  His  resurrection. 
Yet  He  taught  His  disciples  explicitly  that  His 
sufferings,  death,  ami  resurrection  were  necessary 
in  order  to  fulhl  the  OT.  Further,  the  disciples, 
after  they  understood  the  Scriptures,  also  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  death  and  resuiTection.  For  the 
most  part,  the  early  utterances  of  the  Apostles,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  show  the  same 
reticence  respecting  specific  OT  passages  which 
Jesiis  had  shown. 

We  must  believe  that  in  its  general  tenor  the 
Apostles  taught  what  they  had  learned  of  Jesus. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  before 
the  Sanhedrin  gives  us  very  nearly  the  character  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  ?  This  is  an  argument  from 
broad  historical  analogies  and  principles  rather 
than  a  use  of  particular  passages.  In  support  of 
this  suggestion  we  may  turn  to  the  utterances  of 
Jesus,  before  His  crucifixion,  I'especting  His  suffer- 
ings.    See  art.  Announcements  of  Death. 

The  only  passages  of  the  OT  which  Jesus  is  re- 
corded as  having  quoted  in  any  relation  to  His 
sufferings  are  Ps  35"*  41«  (Heb.'i")  69^  (Heb. «),  Is 
53'-,  and  Zee  13''.  Did  Jesus  see  specific  predictions 
in  these  passages  ? 

Before  attemptinoj  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  what  He  said  respecting  the  suffering  of  others  than  Him- 
self which  was  due  to  their  religious  activities.      He  affirmed 


that  in  the  past  the  world  had  been  bitterly  hostile  towards 
those  who  worked  for  the  doing  of  God's  will  on  earth.  In 
Mt  5iif-,  Lk  ll-J'-is,  and  similar  passages,  Jesus  called  to  mind 
the  fact  that  God's  messengers  to  His  people  had  encountered 
bitter   hostility   throughout   the   past.      In    passages   like   Mt 
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He  showed  that  such  hostility  is  inevitable  in  the  progress  of  His 
Kingdom.  The  spirit  and  methods  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
which  His  Kingdom  nuist  develop  are  wholly  alien  to  those  of  the 
Kingdom,  therefore  Jesus  must  meet  hostility,  and  so  must  His 
disciples.  The  work  of  Jesus  in  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom was  conditioned  by  a  long  historical  develoximent  which 
liad  already  been  centuries  in  progress  when  He  came. 

A  long-continued  historical  movement,  however  complex, 
tending  toward  one  goal  has  a  substantial  unity  of  character  in 
all  stages  of  its  development.  The  various  attitudes  assumed  by 
men  towards  the  great  features  of  such  a  movement  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  from  generation  to  generation,  from  age  to 
age.  Human  beings  persistently  manifest  their  attitude  in 
modes  that  are  practically  identical.  Hence  arise  the  oft-noted 
historical  parallels.  The  fact  that  at  one  stage  of  a  movement 
persons  may  act  as  persons  do  at  another  stage  is  the  essential 
element  of  a  historical  parallel.  In  a  long-continued  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  character  nearly  identical  situations  will  often 
be  repeated,  and  nearly  identical  experiences  will  often  occur. 

More  noteworthy  than  mere  historical  parallels  is  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  moral  attitude  and  conduct  seen  in  the  per- 
sons whose  experiences  constitute  the  historical  parallels.  These 
facts  can  be  verified  from  the  political  life  of  all  peoples  which 
has  been  recorded  and  transmitted  to  us.  Nay,  even  move- 
ments separated  widely  in  time  and  place,  and  not  in  the  direct 
lines  of  historical  development,  give  striking  instances  of  his- 
torical parallels,  and  sul)stantial  identity  of  human  character 
and  conduct.  This  is  notably  exemplified  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  ideal  society,  from  Moses  until  the 
present  day.  Every  attempt  of  men  to  establish  the  coming 
perfect  society  had  some  likeness  to  the  labours  which  were  to 
follow  it.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  shared  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  work  in  some  respect  foreshadowed  those  who 
should  come  later,  including  Him  who  should  complete  it.  The 
earlier  is  the  type  of  the  later.  So  the  persons  in  the  earlier 
stages  were  typical  of  those  in  the  later  stages.  So  also  were 
the  institutions  which  were  auxiliary  to  the  labours  of  these 
persons,  or  instrumental  in  their  hands,  typical  of  elements 
involved  in  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  work  to  which  they 
contributed.  The  later  experiences  are  more  complex  than  the 
earlier  ones.  For  this  reason  we  maj'  say  that  the  earlier  ones 
foreshadowed  the  later,  but  we  do  not  say  that  the  earlier  ones 
show  with  anything  like  exactness  what  the  later  ones  were  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  likeness  that  similar  language 
niaj'  often  be  used  respecting  them  both.  The  names  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  earlier  may,  in  a  measure,  fit  the  later.  It  was  thus 
that  Jesus  properlj-  gave  the  name  Elijah  to  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt  1710-13),  and  appropriated  for  him  the  utterance  in  JIal  45 
(Heb.  323),  as  He  had  done  more  explicitly  (Mt  llio-i-i)  in  the  use 
of  Mai  31. 

It  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  men  who  would  gain 
power  over  others  to  secure  their  transformation  of  character, 
must  gain  that  power  by  self-denial  and  suffering.  This  was 
the  philosophy  of  historj'  given  by  Deutero-Isaiah.  It  was 
recognized  by  Stephen  in  his  address  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Is 
it  likely  that  Jesus  had  any  less  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
history  of  His  race,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  which  He  had 
to  do,  than  the  prophet  of  the  Exile  ?  The  teachings  of  Jesus 
show  that  He  saw  that  the  ideal  state  of  society  could  come 
only  by  means  of  a  contest  with  human  selfishness  and  victory 
over  it.  The  conflict  presents  essentially  the  same  aspects  in 
all  stages  of  its  progress.  A  successful  issue  of  any  long  struggle 
is  the  consummation  of  all  the  previous  stages  of  that  struggle. 
Any  complete  realization  of  an  ideal  sought  in  the  past  is  the 
consummation  of  that  ideal.  Also  any  conflict  or  experience 
securing  the  consummation  of  the  ideal  is  equally  the  consum- 
mation of  those  seemingly  fruitless  conflicts  and  sufferings  in 
the  pre\ious  stages  of  the  stri\ing  after  the  ideal.  The  history 
of  redemption  is  organic.  All  the  earlier  stages  typify  the 
later  ones. 

Among  other  things,  two  facts  have  come  to  clear 
recognition  at  some  stage  in  this  discussion.  One 
is  that  Jesus  knew  that  the  society  which  He  was 
labouring  to  establish,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was 
certain  to  be  established,  and  that  both  the  chief 
place  in  the  establishment  of  it  and  the  supreme 
place  in  it  after  its  establishment  belonged  to  Him. 
The  other  fact  is  that  Jesus  recognized  the  inevit- 
able and  deeply  rooted  antagonism  which  He  and 
His  society  must  encounter  and  overcome,  and  that 
the  way  of  suffering  was  the  only  path  by  which 
He  could  reach  the  goal  of  success.  The  conviction 
of  the  certainty  of  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  must  accordingly  carry  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  conflicts  and  sufferings  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  this  Kingdom  were  equally 
certain.  Without  doubt,  Jesus  saw  in  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures those  experiences  narrated  and  depicted  which 
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were  necessary  as  the  conditions  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work  which  belonged  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  claimed  that  He  was 
establishing  the  Kingdom,  that  the  foremost  place 
in  it  belonged  to  Him,  and  that  the  position  of  men 
in  the  Kingdom  was  determined  by  relation  to  Him- 
self. Accordingly  He,  the  pre-eminent  agent  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  He  was  labouring,  must 
accept  into  His  experience  all  the  trial  and  conflict 
which  could  befall  any  person  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  OT  prophecy,  therefore,  as  a  programme  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  depicted  the  ex- 
periences and  labours  of  God's  servants,  which  were 
an  unavoidable  part  of  their  work  in  achieving  the 
results  which  they  sought.  The  Synoptics  record 
the  sense  of  Jesus  that  sufferings  prophesied  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
were  necessary  (Set,  Mt  16'-^  ci  al.).  He  saw  that 
the  goal  was  certain  to  be  reached,  and  that  the 
OT  representation  of  the  toils,  sufierings,  and  ex- 
[lerienees  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
labour  which  He  was  to  perform  concerned  Him 
more  fully  than  they  concerned  any  one  else,  be- 
cause the  chief  place  in  the  Kingdom  was  His.  So 
all  the  partial  successes  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts in  past  generations  to  establish  the  ideal 
society  were  prophetic  of  what  must  come  before 
the  goal  should  be  reached. 

We  must  believe  that  this  typical  nature  of  the 
OT  records  and  prophecy  was  that  which  Jesus  had 
in  His  mind  when  He  applied  the  OT  prophecies 
to  Himself.  This  is  a  principle,  and  the  use  which 
Jesus  made  of  the  OT  in  ethical  and  spiritual  matters 
was  so  prevalently  that  of  principle,  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  regard  the  use  of  prophecy  as  that  of 
principle.  Like  the  Semitic  mode  of  presenting  prin- 
ciples by  concrete  examples,  so  was  His  use  of  the 
OT  Scriptures  by  definite  illustrations  and  allusions 
to  individuals.  The  instances  noted  above  of  the 
use  of  Is53'2,  Zee  13^  Ps  4P  (Heb.  ")  35'9  69^  (Heb.  ^), 
may  all  without  violence  be  interpreted  as  concrete 
illustrations  of  principles,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  citations  of  specific  predictions  of  His  individual 
experience.  Jesus  saw  in  Himself  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  life  of  conflict  which  must 
be  met  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
blessing,  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  work  of 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  those  habits  of  life 
which  enslaved  them,  and  which  might  render  them 
liable  to  re-enslavement  after  having  once  experi- 
enced some  release. 

The  view  thus  derived  from  the  broad  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  supported  by  the  various  words  conveying 
the  idea  of  fulfilment  in  respect  to  the  OT  utterances  and  their 
relation  to  the  experiences  of  Jesus  {TXttpiu,  Mt  2.&>-^-  56,  Mk  14'*y, 
Lk  4'-il  24M,  Jn  1318  1525  1712  ;  iv„TX>,p,>i,,  Mt  13"  ;  t/>tA-^u./,  Lk 
21" ;  Tj'Xof,  Lk  2237 ;  „>|j„,  Lk  IS^i  2237,  Jn  1930).  The  study  of 
these  passages  gives  the  idea  of  the  completion  of  the  incom- 
plete, the  culmination  of  a  process,  as  was  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  first  of  the  above  words  when  applied  to  the  Law.  E.g.  Mt 
131^  :  the  generation  of  Jesus  exemplified  in  their  conduct,  more 
fully  than  any  previous  generation  could  have  done,  that  wilful 
blindness,  that  spiritual  insusceptibility  described  in  Is  69- 10. 
Thus  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  He  thought  that  nothing  was  to 
be  lacking  of  the  element  of  suffering  which  was  the  indispens- 
able condition  of  His  entering  into  the  fulness  of  power  needed  bv 
the  Messiah.  Since  He  was  the  One  who  should  perfect  the  work 
for  which  so  many  before  Him  had  toiled  and  suffered,  He  must 
gain  His  power  by  the  same  method  as  they,  for  the  very  nature 
of  things  made  this  a  necessity,  and  His  experience  must  fulfil 
theirs  by  taking  up  into  it  every  variet\'  known  by  them,  and 
fill  out  to  complete  realization  every  tyi>e  of  suffering  by  which 
one  must  enter  into  power.  He  "needed  greater  power  than 
others,  hence  He  must  suffer  much  more  than  they. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  large  and  broad  conception  of 
prophecy  which  is  evident  in  the  words  of  Jesus  is  not  equallv 
evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists.  Mark  and  Luke 
make  little  use  of  prophecy,  and  present  no  variation  from  the 
method  of  Jesus.  Matthew  and  John  had  much  more  use  for 
OT  prophecy.  As  Orientals,  they  also  would  naturally  follow 
the  example  of  Jesus  in  the  use  of  the  common  method  of 
teaching  hy  illustration.  Those  passages  which  in  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  would  be  of  illustrative  value  were  often  stated  by  the 
Evangelists  so  as  to  seem  the  fulfilments  of  strict  predictions. 


The  following  are  passages  of  this  sort :  Mt  1^2. 23  215- 17. 18.  23 
817  1217-  21  21'*-  5  279- 10,  Jn  217  121-1-16  1924. 36. 37.  See,  further, 
art.  Prophecy. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  (IL  Christ  as  student  and 
interpreter  of).— 1.  Importance  of  the  subject.— 

In  studying  the  Gospels,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  Christ's 
knowledge  of  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
These  constituted  the  main  part  of  the  literature 
of  His  fellow-countrymen,  and  by  all  of  them  were 
regarded  with  a  reverence  second  to  nothing  else. 

In  our  own  day  it  has  become  possible  to  study  this  subject 
as  no  previous  generation  has  ever  had  the  opportunit}-  of 
doing.  Careful  textual  investigation  of  the  NT  has  enabled  us 
to  be  much  more  sure  of  the  actual  form  of  the  text  than  ever 
before,  and  the  patient  cotnparative  study  of  the  Gospels  has 
set  forth  their  inter-relation  and  dependence  upon  one  an- 
other in  a  clearer  fashion  for  the  ordinary  reader  than  at  any 
other  time.  Much  more  care  has  also  been  expended  on  the 
study  of  the  OT,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  and,  consequently, 
the  influence  of  the  latter  version  upon  the  language  of  the  NT 
has  been  rendered  clearer.  Much  study  has  also  been  given  to 
the  language  of  the  NT,  so  that  we  are  better  able  to  tell  when 
the  LXX  influences  it,  and  when  the  vocabulary  is  less  that  of 
the  OT  than  it  is  of  the  common  contemporary  speech.  The 
discoveries  of  recent  years  among  the  papyri  of  Egypt  have 
given  us  much  insight  into  the  ordmary  Greek  of  the  period,  so 
that  many  words  formerly  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  LXX  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  everyday  language  of 
the  market-place.  Investigations  of  another  order  have  made 
us  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  vast  amount  of 
literature  current  in  the  circles  of  Judaism,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  our  English  Bible. 
The  various  Apocalypses  in  particular  exerted  an  innnense 
influence  upon  the  generation  to  which  our  Lord  belonged,  and 
much  of  their  language  and  ideas  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gospels.  Again,  the  mere  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
printing  has  made  the  study  of  this  subject  easier  for  present- 
dav  students.  Take  such  a  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  that  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  A  cursory  examination  of  it  shows  that 
not  onlv  actual  quotations,  but  even  reminiscences,  when  these 
consist 'of  not  more  than  a  word  or  two,  are  printed  in  uncial 
type,  and  so  reveal  at  a  glance  the  fact  that  there  are  traces  of 
the  OT  in  the  passage.  It  is  verj  striking  to  run  through  the 
Gospels  in  such  a  form,  and  to  find  how  large  a  portion  of  them, 
comparativelv  speaking,  is  made  up  of  OT  phraseology.  A 
similar  expedient  is  carried  out  in  the  Tiventieth  Century  ^  T, 
save  that  there  quotations  and  reminiscences  from  the  Apoc- 
ryphal literature  are  also  indicated.  In  Weymouth's  translation, 
The  NT  in  Modern  Speech,  the  actual  quotations  from  the  OT 
are  also  indicated  in  special  type,  and  more  clearl\-  still  these 
various  sources  are  indicated  in  Weizsiicker's  German  translation 
of  the  NT.  All  these  are  indications  of  how  thoroughly  modern 
scholars  realize  the  importance  of  setting  forth  the  presence  of 
OT  language  in  the  text  of  the  NT.  This,  however,  is  not 
mainly  of  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  but  derives  its 
greatest  significance  from  the  bearing  that  it  has  upon  the 
personal  thought  and  action  of  our  Lord.  It  is  always  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  significance  to  discover  the  intellectual 
forces  that  have  moulded  any  great  personality.  '  Books  that 
have  influenced  me '  alwavs  constitute  an  illuminative  section  of 
the  autobiography  of  any  great  thinker  or  writer ;  and  to  dis- 
cover that  the  recorded  conversations  and  addresses  of  our  Lord 
reveal  to  us  as  clearlv  as  thev  do  the  literature  upon  which  He 
has  nurtured  His  own  soul,  is  a  great  help  both  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  His  teaching  and  in  the  understanding  of  His  message 
and  mission. 

2.  Difficulties   of  the   subject.— Fascinating  as 

this  study  is,  it  is  beset  with  many  peculiar  difli- 
culties.  \a)  First  among  these  is  the  question  of 
languaqe.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
language  our  Lord  spoke  was  Aramaic,  the  then 
current  colloquial  speech  of  Palestine.  This  is,  as  is 
well  known,  revealed  in  certain  expressions  in  that 
language  quoted  in  the  Gospels,  as,  for  example, 
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the  words  upon  the  Cross  and  those  spoken  at  the 
raising  of  J  aims'  daughter.  The  fact  that  our 
Lord  commonly  spoke  Aramaic  implies,  of  course, 
tliat  all  the  rei)orts  of  His  speeches  and  conversa- 
tions are  translations,  and  this  at  the  outset 
necessarily  complicates  the  question  we  wish  to 
investigate,  for  the  references  that  are  clearly 
obvious  to  the  OT  or  other  writings  may  be  the 
work  of  the  translator ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  traces  of  OT  language  present  in  the  original 
address  may  now  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a  further 
question  whether  and  how  far  the  existing  Gospels 
depend  upon  an  Aramaic  original  or  originals. 
The  well-known  tradition,  derived  from  Papias,  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  composed  in 
Aramaic,  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  various 
theories,  that  seek  to  account  for  existing  diver- 
gences among  the  Synoptics  by  the  supposition 
that  these  consist  of  different  translations  of  the 
same  original. 

(6)  The  second  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject  is  as  to 
whether  our  Lord  Himself  quoted  from  the  original 
Hebrew  text  of  the  OT,  or  from  the  Scptuagint. 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  not  usual  among  the 
common  people,  and  in  the  synagogue  services  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  always  accom- 
panied by  that  of  an  Aramaic  paraphrase  ;  *  but,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  in  any  one 
individual  case  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language 
might  not  in  some  way  have  been  acquired.  But 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Greek  version 
of  the  OT  was  that  most  commonly  in  use,  and 
the  majority  of  the  quotations  in  the  Gospels  are 
made  from  it.  Swete  has  pointed  out  that  the 
large  number  of  citations  common  to  the  three 
Synoptics,  or  to  two  of  them,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  LXX,  while  in  the  case  of  citations  that 
are  peculiar  to  one  Gospel  a  larger  proportion  show 
independence  of  the  LXX  text.  Some  of  these 
peculiar  instances  will  be  examined  in  detail  later 
in  this  article  ;  but  a  curious  discovery  has  been 
made,  namely,  that  certain  quotations  contained 
in  the  Gospels  reveal  a  closer  agreement  with  Cod. 
A  than  with  any  other  existing  text  of  the  Greek 
OT — a  tendency  that  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  while  Swete 
also  points  out  that  there  is  an  '  occasional  tendency 
in  NT  quotations  to  support  Theodotion  against 
the  LXX'  (Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  p.  395). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  NT  writers  may 
have  employed  a  form  of  text  different  from  that 
of  the  LXX  as  now  known  to  us  in  what  we  reckon 
its  best  textual  form  ;  but  whether,  of  course,  this 
is  only  a  peculiarity  of  the  writer  or  was  also  the 
form  of  text  familiar  to  and  used  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  impossible  to  decide. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  our  Lord's  apparent  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  LXX,  where  that  differs  from  the  Hehrew, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Horton  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
In  Pr  912  there  is  a  long  addition  in  the  LXX  text  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  Hebrew,  the  latter  part  of  which  runs  as  follows  : 
'  For  he  hath  forsaken  the  ways  of  his  vineyard,  and  gone 
astray  in  the  paths  of  his  field ;  for  he  walketh  through  a 
desert  without  water  {hixTopiutTon  hi'  u-vv^pov  ipyifj.011),  and  over  a 
land  that  is  set  in  thirsty  places ;  and  with  his  hands  he 
gathereth  that  which  is  without  fruit.'  The  phrase  used  above 
for  '  through  a  desert  without  water '  is  that  employed  in  the 
description  of  the  conduct  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  our  Lord's 
parable  in  Mt  12«.  Again,  in  Pr  421  the  LXX,  instead  of  '  Let 
them  not  depart  from  thine  eyes,'  reads  '  in  order  that  thy 
fountains  may  not  fail  thee,'  using  a  metaphor  which  recurs 
frequently  in  the  pages  of  the  book  (see  IS*  142?  1622),  and  is 
frequently  employed  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  His  language  with 
reference  to  the  '  water  of  life '  (cf.  Jn  T^s,  and  what  is  said  of 
that  passage  below). 

(c)  The  third  difficulty  is  that  which  attaches  to 

*  It  has  been  thought  that  a  trace  of  this  Aramaic  paraphrase 
of  Pr  1527,  which  uses  the  expression  'mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness,' may  be  found  in  our  Lord's  use  of  the  phrase,  Lk  169 
(see  Expos,  iii.  vii.  [1888]  p.  112). 


the  method  of  the  Evangelists  in  reporting  our  Lord's 
sayings.  For  instance,  in  Lk  11-^-  '^  our  Lord  says 
that  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  the  men  of  His  own 
generation  save  the  sign  of  Jonah  ;  '  for  even,'  He 
adds,  '  as  Jonah  became  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites, 
so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  genera- 
tion .  .  .  the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it :  for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.' 
It  is  obvious  that  in  Lk.'s  understanding  of  the 
saying  the  parallel  between  Jonah  and  Christ  is 
that  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  the  result 
tiiat  his  preaching  had  upon  his  hearers  ;  but  when 
we  turn  to  the  parallel  in  Mt  12*»,  we  find  the  sign 
distinctly  given  as  the  fact  of  Jonah's  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  maw  of  the  sea-monster, 
and  as  a  parallel  with  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
But  the  close  of  the  passage  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Lk.,  so  that  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
this  fantastic  and  allegorical  interpretation  was 
not  due  to  our  Lord  Himself,  but  to  the  Evangelist, 
a  fact  that  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  con- 
sideration that  He  seems  never  to  have  hinted  at 
His  resurrection  except  to  the  immediate  circle  of 
His  disciples.  Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
Mk  7"-  ^^  and  its  parallel  in  Mt  15^-  ®,  where  Mk. 
in  the  explanation  of  the  custom  of  Corban  makes 
our  Lord  say,  '  Ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught 
for  his  father  or  his  mother,'  while  Mt.  says,  '  He 
shall  not  honour  his  father  (or  his  mother).'  A 
further  study  of  these  two  parallel  passages  will 
also  reveal  the  fact  that  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
quoted  in  each  of  them  has  a  different  connexion 
in  each  Evangelist,  and  that  either  considerable 
freedom  must  have  been  used  in  reporting  our  Loid's 
words,  or  the  Evangelists  have  themselves  intro- 
duced the  passage  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  well-known  method  of  Mt.,  in  particular,  of 
introducing  OT  passages  as  illustrative  of  incidents 
in  our  Lord's  history  or  as  explicative  of  His 
teaching,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  First  Gospel  to  feel  certain  when  we  have  our 
Lord's  own  words  and  when  the  sayings  are  at- 
tributable to  the  writer. 

3.  How  Jesus  learned  to  know  the  OT.— Jewish 
boys  were  from  their  earliest  years  made  familiar 
witli  the  contents  of  the  OT,  particularly  with  the 
books  of  the  Law  (see  Boyhood,  and  Education). 
They  were  not  only  taught  to  commit  many  pass- 
ages to  memory,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
pretty  widespread  knowledge  of  reading.  While 
the  primary  steps  in  such  education  were  no  doubt 
carried  out  in  the  home,  there  is  pretty  clear  testi- 
mony that  everywhere  schools  for  at  least  ele- 
mentary education  were  established.  Within  the 
home  circle  also  children  were  accustomed  from  a 
very  early  age  to  observe  certain  practices  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  e.g.  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  fast- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  simpler  forms 
of  prayer,  and  grace  at  meals.  Boys  at  least,  as 
soon  as  they  could  walk  the  requisite  distance, 
were  required  to  be  present  at  the  chief  festivals 
in  the  Temple,  and  in  particular  were  bound  to 
observe  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  manhood's  estate  being  reached, 
the  full  observance  of  the  Law  was  enjoined  upon 
the  youth,  and,  consequently,  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  the  time. 
On  this  occasion  the  boy  Jesus  gained  His  first 
insight  into  the  Temple  worship.  Whether  He 
returned  at  all,  or  frequently,  during  His  youth  and 
early  manhood,  to  the  Holy  City,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  in  Nazareth  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  constant  attender  at  the  synagogue 
services,  for  such  is  noted  in  the  Gospels  as  being 
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His  practice  ;  and  when  He  returned  to  the  town, 
after  His  public  ministry  liad  begun,  it  was  not 
His  presence  in  the  synagogue  that  surprised  His 
fellow-townsmen,  but  the  learning  of  one  whom 
they  had  previously  regarded  as  an  ordinary  com- 
rade. In  the  services  of  the  synagogue  He  would 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  recognized  reading 
of  the  Law  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  prac- 
tice and  order,  and  may  even  have  been  frequently 
called  iipon  in  His  youth  to  read,  but  in  the 
chief  Sabbath  service  He  would  also  become 
familiar  with  passages  read  from  the  Prophets. 
These  might  be  chosen  at  will  by  the  appointed 
reader,  a  practice  of  which  Jesus  probably  availed 
Himself  (Lk  4^').  The  Scriptures  were  not  only 
read  in  tliese  services,  but  were  parajjlirased  into 
the  jiopular  language  of  the  people.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  interpreter  was  a  fixed  official, 
or  whether  his  function  was  left  open  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  competent  member  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  at  least  permissible  to  think  that 
Jesus  may  Himself  have  played  this  part  many 
times  in  the  quiet  of  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  and 
by  the  exquisite  appropriateness  of  His  language 
have  already  sliown  Himself  capable  of  making 
the  word  of  God  an  attractive  message  to  the  com- 
mon people.  This  is  at  least  a  possible  fancy,  and 
if  it  is  true,  it  would  form  an  excellent  training 
for  His  subsequent  service  as  a  deeper  interpreter 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  both  Law  and  Prophets. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  our  Lord  would  have 
another  advantage  in  gaining  a  familiar  know- 
ledge ol  the  OT,  and  in  enabling  Him  to  use  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  His  countrymen,  the 
advantage,  namely,  of  being  familiar  with  another 
language  that  was  then  the  common  speech  of  the 
civilized  world,  namely,  Greek.  The  LXX  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Bible  most  generally 
used  by  the  Jewish  community,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Jesus  Himself  read  it.  In  any  case, 
if  He  could  speak  Greek  (see  art.  Language  of 
Christ),  He  would  have  the  immense  advantage 
that  belongs  to  any  one  who  grows  up  able  to 
speak  and  think  in  two  languages  almost  indiffer- 
ently. It  seems  as  if  the  condition  of  affairs  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  was  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
or  in  Wales,  at  the  present  moment.  The  people 
will  always  read  a  book  like  the  Bible  by  prefer- 
ence in  their  own  tongue,  and  its  language  will 
natiirally  be  most  familiar  to  them  in  that  form, 
but  they  can  at  will  translate  it  into  English, 
though  that  English  may  not,  and  very  likely  will 
not,  agree  verbally  with  the  version  in  use.  Some 
such  process  as  this  may  account  for  many  vari- 
ants that  are  found  in  the  Greek  quotations  from 
the  OT  in  the  pages  of  the  NT.  But  the  alacrity 
thus  attained  in  mental  processes  and  in  the  rapid 
change,  not  only  from  the  idiom  of  one  speech  to 
that  of  another,  but  also  from  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere of  one  to  that  of  another,  is  a  great  educa- 
tion, and  helps  the  man  wdth  a  natural  gift  as  a 
teacher  to  develop  his  inborn  genius  in  directions 
very  valuable  for  those  he  has  to  teach. 

4.  Jesus  as  interpreter  of  the  OT. — Having  now 
seen  how  Jesus  acquired  His  knowledge  of  the  OT 
Scriptures,  the  next  matter  of  importance  is  to 
discover  how  He  attained  to  His  position  as  an 
interpreter  of  them.  There  was  a  class  of  official 
interpreters,  and  neither  by  training  nor  by  per- 
sonal claim  did  He  be'ong  to  this  section.  Yet 
His  methods  of  interpretation  created  far  more 
surprise  among  His  hearers  than  did  the  teaching 
of  the  orthodox  and  recognized  men  of  learning. 
It  was  not  only  that  His  methods  possessed  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  that  they  enabled  the  people 
to  feel  that  for  the  first  time  their  Scriptures  had 
become  a  new  and  living  book,  which  no  longer 


pressed  upon  their  souls  like  a  heavy  burden,  but 
itself  enabled  them  to  bear  life's  greatest  loads. 
He  became,  therefore,  a  popular  interjireter  of  the 
Book  to  the  weai-y  heart  of  humanity  ;  while  He 
became,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  hated  teacher  to  the 
privileged  class,  who  felt  their  profession  endan- 
gered both  by  His  methods  and  by  the  reception  they 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  crowd.  He  regarded 
the  OT  with  much  more  real  reverence  than  did 
the  scribes,  and,  indeed,  He  spoke  of  it  in  a  way 
that  might  almost  sountl  extravagant  in  its  praise, 
but  He  also  treated  its  message  with  a  freedom 
that  was  surprising,  and  bi"oke  through  the  iiusk 
of  the  letter  till  He  found  for  men  the  strength 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel  they  had  not 
before  tasted. 

(a)  The  great  ideas  that  ivere  regulative  of  the 
OT  revelation  were  also  those  which  guided  the 
conduct  and  practice  of  our  Lord,  ideas  that  were 
central  to  His  thinking,  and  loyalty  to  which  He 
demanded  not  only  from  all  His  followers,  but 
from  the  peoi^le  who  themselves  professed  to  rever- 
ence them.  The  OT  idea  of  righteousness  of  con- 
duct as  consisting  in  both  outward  obedience  to 
the  ceremonial  observance  of  the  Law  and  inward 
obedience  to  its  spiritual  precepts,  were  the  two 
points  round  which  His  own  teaching  and  practice 
appear  to  have  centred.  It  was  this,  we  are  told  (Mt 
3^^),  that  led  Him  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  John,  as  it  was  this  also  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  made  Him  quote  the 
great  spiritual  commandments  of  the  Law  as  con- 
taining within  themselves  the  secret  of  eternal  life. 

(b)  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  judge  fully 
from  the  scanty  references  preserved  in  the  Gospels 
as  to  how  far  our  Lord  employed  the  histories  of 
the  OT  to  illustrate  His  teaching  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  material  other  than  these  upon  which 
to  form  a  judgment,  we  must  examine  the  records 
that  we  possess.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  more- 
over, by  our  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  statements 
are  clearly  those  of  the  Master  Himself,  and  when 
they  are  due  to  the  editing  hand  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

In  the  passage,  for  example,  in  which  He  refers  to  Xoah's 
flood  (Mt  243^.,  Lk  1726f.),  He  has  been  dealincc  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  history  of  the  world.  In  Mt.  the  words  occur 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  apocalyptic  passa},^e,  which  is  more 
than  likely  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  later  ideas,  and 
more  altered  than  many  sections  of  the  Gospel.  As  Lk.  reports 
the  reference,  it  is  contained  in  a  short  section  of  teaching  to 
the  disciples  that  follows  upon  a  question  asked  by  the  Phari- 
sees ;  but  it  is  a  section  which  also  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
apocalypse,  and  may  be  a  passage  extracted  by  the  Evangelist 
from  what  the  present  writer  regards  as  most  probably  the  first 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  i.e.  His  apocalyptic  utterances 
about  the  future.  Apocalj'pse  was  so  favourite  a  form  of  litera- 
ture in  our  Lord's  day,  and  exercised  so  strong  an  influence 
upon  His  contemporaries,  that  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
the  first  series  of  His  words  to  be  reduced  to  writing  would  be 
that  which  in  form  and  substance  most  readily  fell  in  with 
current  conceptions.  Such  a  collection  of  sayings  also  best 
accounts  for  the  variety  of  form  in  which  this  particular  section 
appears  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  may  also  lie  behind  St. 
Paul's  well-known  passages  in  the  Epp.  to  the  Thessalonians. 
If  the  theory  here  suggested  is  a  sound  one,  that  collection  of 
our  Lord's  sayings  would  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  St.  Paul, 
but  probably  also  of  his  correspondents  ;  and  consequently  his 
language  and  imager}'  would  not  only  be  familiar  and  intel- 
ligible, but  would  have  the  authority  of  Christ  behind  it.  In 
the  parallel  passage  in  Lk.,  above  referred  to,  there  is  added  to 
the  reference  to  Noah  a  reference  to  the  history  of  Lot,  and  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  is  again  referred  to 
by  our  Lord  when  He  utters  His  judgment  upon  the  generation 
that  rejected  Him,  and  declares  that  in  the  Final  Judgment  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  than  for  them  (Mt  1015  1124^ 
Lk  l()i'-).  In  the  same  connexion  He  makes  reference  to  the 
fate  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  According  to  Mt  12-10,  our  Lord  speaks 
of  Jonah's  being  swallowed  by  the  sea-monster,  but  from  the 
parallel  in  Lk.  we  should  judge  that  the  reference  was  made 
onlv  to  Jonah's  preaching  and  the  subsequent  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites  (Lk  113»-  32). 

All  the  Synoptics  (Mt  123f.,  Mk  22Sf.,  Lk  63f)  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  David,  viz.  his  eating  the  shew- 
bread,  and,  according  to  Mk.  and  Lk.,  his  sharing  it  with  his 
companions.  The  account  of  Mk.  has  a  peculiar  difficulty,  inas- 
much as  'Abiathar'  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  priest,  where 
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the  OT  narrative  (1  S  21iff-)  states  that  it  was  '  Ahimelech  '  (see 
Abiathar).  To  Elijah  the  prophet  there  is  more  than  one  refer- 
ence. In  answer  to  the  (juestion  asked  by  the  disciples  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  statement  of  the  religious  authorities 
that  Elijah  must  be  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah  (a  doctrine 
founded  on  Mai  45),  our  Lord  replies  that  the  advent  of 
Elijah  has  already  taken  place — a  statement  vi'hich  in  one  con- 
nexion (Mt  lH-i)  is  directly  referred  by  Jesus  in  its  fulfilment 
to  John  the  Baptist,  whereas  in  another  place  (Mt  171-*)  this 
interpretation  is  given  by  the  Evangelist  himself.  Another 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  same  prophet  is  that  to  his  visit 
to  the  widow  of  Sidon  in  the  time  of  the  great  famine  (Lk 
4'2.5f.)^  where  also  an  illustration  is  taken  from  Elisha's  cleans- 
ing of  Naanian  the  Syrian.  In  the  former  passage  there  is  again 
a  divergence  from  the  OT  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of  famine. 
The  latter  two  passages  occur  in  the  address  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  for  which,  of  course,  we  have  onlj'  the  authority'  of 
Lk.  ;  but  inherent  probability  is  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  using 
such  illustrations  to  show  the  wider  reach  of  His  mission,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  quite  probable  that  He  would  have  done  so,  as 
Lk.  represents,  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry.  We  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  regard  the  fact  of  the  reference  as  a  correct 
tradition,  but  the  place  and  manner  of  it  as  due  to  the  Evangelist 
himself. 

The  glory  of  the  court  of  Solomon  is  twice  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  and  that  in  words  of  Christ.  The  first  instance  is  the 
unfavourable  comparison  between  the  splendour  of  the  great 
monarch  and  the  beauty  of  the  field  flowers  (Mt  629,  Lk  122"). 
The  second  occasion  is  the  reference  to  the  story  of  the  visit  of 
the  '  queen  of  the  South '  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  and  the 
argument  that  inasnmch  as  'a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here,' 
she  will  bring  into  condemnation  Christ's  contemporaries.  A 
general  reference  to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  prophets  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  is  made  in  the  pathetic  lament  over 
Jerusalem,  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  Mt  2337,  Lk  13**,  while  a 
more  specific  reference  is  contained  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding verses  in  Mt.  —a  passage,  however,  that  is  fraught  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  whole  section  is  that  which  contains 
the  woes  uttered  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  bears 
considerable  trace  of  later  editing,  even  if  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, in  very  much  of  its  present  form,  to  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel.  The  passage  referred  to  is  contained  in  Mt  232y-36^ 
where  the  religious  teachers  are  spoken  of  as  those  who  '  build  the 
sepulchres  of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  tombs  of  the  righteous, 
and  who  say.  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  should 
not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.' 
The  passage  then  proceeds  to  a  prophecy  of  what  is  to  happen 
later  to  further  witnesses  that  will  be  sent,  and  of  their  ill- 
treatment  ;  they  are  to  be  scourged  and  persecuted  from  city 
to  city — an  obvious  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  early 
Christian  missionaries,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  fate  before  the  writer's  mind.  The  conclusion  of  the 
passage  speaks  of  the  judgment  that  is  to  come  upon  the  men 
of  that  generation  for  all  the  blood  shed  on  the  earth,  from  that 
of  '  Abel  the  righteous  unto  the  blood  of  Zachariah,  son  of 
Barachiah,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar.' 
It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  is  meant  by  this  last  reference, 
the  supposed  original  jiassage  (2  Ch  24"-i)  having  a  different 
name  for  the  father  of  Zachariah  (see  Barachiah).  In  John's 
(Jospel  there  is  a  reference  (314)  to  the  brazen  serpent  raised 
by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  His  controversy  with  the 
Sadducees  our  Lord  shows  His  acquaintance  with  the  passage  in 
the  life  of  Moses  that  relates  the  revelation  at  the  burning  bush 
(Mk  122H). 

These  historical  references  may  seem  very  slight, 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  Jesus'  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  His  people,  seeing 
that  He  was  able  to  employ  at  will  illustrations 
from  what  one  might  consider  remote  and  un- 
likely incidents  in  the  national  story.  We  must 
remember  also  that  He  was  not  dealing  with 
historical  questions  in  His  teaching,  and  that  all 
references  to  these  are  purely  casual.  He  seems 
to  have  accepted  the  history  as  it  stood  recorded, 
and  not  to  have  dealt  with  it  in  any  critical  spirit ; 
for  w'hat  concerned  Him  most  was  its  spiritual 
significance,  and  this  He  could  best  show  by 
accepting  the  narratives  as  they  stood  in  the 
recognized  Scripture. 

((■)  It  is  of  extieme  interest  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  tohat  books  of  the  OT  Jesus  turned  to  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  affection.  So  far  as  the  avail- 
able evidence  is  concerned,  it  Avould  seem,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  the  writings  which  were  most 
familiar  to  Him  were  those  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  prophets  reached  its  highest  level,  and  on 
which  His  countrymen  and  fellow-religionists  had 
most  perfectly  matured  their  own  spiritual  life — 
such  books  as  Isaiah,  the  P.salms,  and  that  most 
spiritual  setting  forth  of  the  Law,  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  There  is  another  of  the  prophets 
— in  all  likelihood  a  native  of  Galilee,  where  our 


Lord  Himself  was  brought  up — wlio  seems  to  have 
influenced  His  thought  .and  teaching  not  a  little, 
viz.  Hosea.  Out  of  the  39  books  which  compose  the 
OT,  14  are  directly  quoted  by  Jesus  in  the  records 
we  possess.  These  are  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev.,  Num., 
Deut.,  Sam. -Kings,  Ps. ,Is.,  Jer. ,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Zech., 
Malachi.  His  particular  interest  in  Deut.  is  shown 
in  tlie  fact  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  all 
the  quotations  witii  which  He  meets  the  assaults  of 
Satan  are  taken  from  that  book  ;  and  when  He 
declares  the  essence  of  the  Law  to  inquirers  who 
ask  for  it,  He  invariably  states  it  in  the  Deutero- 
noniic  form.  Passages  from  the  P.salms  were  ap- 
parently not  only  frequently  upon  His  lips,  but  He 
used  their  language  on  various  occasions  to  describe 
the  real  significance  of  His  mission,  as  when  He 
refers  (Mt  21'*'-||)  to  the  'stone  which  the  builders 
rejected '  as  being  significant  of  Himself,  and  so 
(;onsecrated  the  passage  to  the  later  usage  of  the 
Church.  That  He  used  the  Psalms  to  strengthen 
His  own  spiritual  life,  is  pretty  clear  from  various 
instances  in  His  recorded  language  of  their  phrase- 
ology underlying  His  own  forms  of  expression  ;  but 
most  clearly  from  His  words  upon  the  cross,  where 
it  seems  that  one  of  the  Psalms,  the  22nd,  was  the 
subject  of  His  reflexion  in  that  supreme  hour.  Of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  He  evidently  made  frequent 
use.  According  to  the  narrative  in  Lk.  (4i"-),  His 
ministry  opened  with  an  appropriation  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  passage  in  Is  61,  which  is 
elsewhere  (Mt  11^)  employed  as  part  of  the  proof 
that  He  Himself  is  carrying  out  the  Messianic  pro- 
gramme. If  the  reference  to  the  '  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  16'^)  be  authentic,  the 
phrase  probably  comes  from  another  passage  in 
Isaiah  (22--),  which  reads,  '  The  key  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  shall 
open  and  none  shall  shut,  and  he  shall  shut  and 
none  shall  open.'  In  the  case  of  Hosea  it  is  not 
only  that  the  suggestive  words  from  6^  are  twice 
quoted  (Mt  O^^*  12^),  but  that  the  words  in  whicii 
He  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  His  resurrection  are 
also  found  in  Hos  6^.  Hosea  is  a  projihet  who  is 
fond  of  parables,  and  some  of  his  illustrations  from 
nature  are  those  also  employed  by  Jesus ;  e.g. 
husbandry  (Hos  10^-),  grajie  culture  (14'),  the 
flowers  of  the  field  (10''),  the  chaff  on  the  threshing- 
floor  (133  .  see^  further,  ExpT  x.  [1899]  p.  281).  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Wisdom  literature  of 
the  OT  should  not  be  directly  quoted  by  Jesus,  and 
that,  in  particular,  there  should  be  no  specific  quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  though  it  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  section  of  this  article  that  much 
of  its  language  finds  an  echo  in  His  teaching.  We 
shall  find,  too,  traces  of  the  later  Wisdom  literature 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  came  Himself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  incarnate  Wisdom. 

(d)  Jesus'  attitude  to  current  modes  of  interpre- 
tation.— The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  recognized  by 
His  contemporaries  as  being  different  in  character 
from  that  of  the  scribes  ;  yet  He  employed,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  methods.  He  based  His  teaching 
upon  that  of  the  OT,  which  He  interpreted  not 
in  their  manner,  but  on  authoritative  lines  of  His 
own.  The  objections  that  He  urged  against  the 
current  modes  of  interpretation  were  that  they  hid 
under  an  accumulation  of  worthless  tradition  the 
real  truths  which  the  Divine  word  was  designed  to 
teach  ;  while  His  own  method,  in  the  first  place, 
made  clear  the  meaning  of  the  original  utterance  ; 
and,  secondly,  interpreted  it  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
manner  to  those  whom  He  addressed.  His  method 
of  dealing  with  current  interpretation  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  records  of  His  controversies  with 
His  opponents.  For  example,  they  based  their 
teachings  on  divorce  on  the  permission  given  in 
the  Law  of  Moses ;  Jesus  goes  behind  it  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  and  shows  how  husband 
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and  wife  were  destined  to  be  one  higher  and  dis- 
tinct unity  from  the  very  beginning.  This  note 
of  idealism  and  spirituality  is  manifest  in  all  our 
Lord's  teaching,  and  marks  it  out  as  distinct  from 
tlie  verbal  trilling  of  His  contemporaries.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  tell  some  of  those  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  subtlety  of  their  arguments  that 
they  were  in  error,  and  unable  to  understand  those 
very  Scriptures  A\hich  they  professed  to  interpret 
(Mt  22-9,  ]vjk  12^^-  27).  In  His  judgment  many  of  those 
who  were  the  professional  interpreters  of  Scripture 
were  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  their  methods. 
'  Ye  have  made  void  the  word  (or  law)  of  God 
because  of  your  tradition '  (Mt  15^,  Mk  7^^),  He  said, 
meaning  that  what  they  considered  to  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  original  commandment  was 
so  contrary  to  its  spirit  as  absolutely  to  make  of 
none  etiect  its  jjurpose.  But  in  the  case  of  His 
own  teaching,  however  revolutionary  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear,  He  claimed  that  it  constituted 
a  fulfilment  of  the  Law  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  He 
asserted  that  loyal  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments, both  in  act  and  precept,  would  be  the 
ground  of  advancement  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(Mt  5^'- 2*').  There  is  even  a  stronger  passage  in 
the  same  Gospel,  where  our  Lord  is  represented  as 
enjoining  upon  His  disciples  observance  of  all  the 
precepts  taught  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  since 
they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  Moses  (Mt 
23^) ;  but  the  whole  passage  in  which  the  words 
occur  shows  considerable  traces  of  the  influence  of 
later  ideas,  and  can  scarcely  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  a  definite  statement  of  Christ's  own 
personal  teaching.  There  may  be  in  it  a  trace  of 
Jewish  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law  ;  but  the  immediate  context,  in  which  the 
Pharisees  are  most  severely  criticised,  proves  that 
the  prejudice,  if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  cannot  have  gone  very  deep,  and  we  may 
be  justified  in  seeing  in  the  words  at  least  an 
accurate  reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  this 
matter.  If  we  may  so  regard  it,  it  is  then  clear 
that  He  had  the  very  highest  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  OT,  and  ob- 
jected only  to  such  interpretation  of  it  as  obscured 
its  meaning  or  altered  its  emphasis. 

(e)  We  now  turn  to  the  very  important  and  some- 
what difficult  section  of  our  subject  which  deals 
witii  Christ's  disciission  or  itse  of  special  passages 
in  the  OT.  The  first  passage  in  which  we  meet 
this  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  pictorial  representation  of  an  in- 
ward struggle,  which  must  have  been  related  to  His 
disciples  in  the  parabolic  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  the  story.  But  it  is  nevertheless  extremely 
important  to  find  Him  reverting  time  and  again 
to  that  one  book  in  the  OT  (Deut. )  which  we  have 
already  discovered  was  one  of  His  favourites.  In 
its  highest  spiritual  teaching  He  seems  to  have 
found  the  best  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the 
evil  suggestions  that  reached  Him  from  the  current 
conception  as  to  the  Messianic  Kingdom  preva- 
lent among  His  contemporaries,  and  which  also 
afl'ected  even  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  In 
following  the  course  of  the  First  Gospel,  we  next 
come  upon  the  long  series  of  teachings  contained 
in  the  so-called  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  and  there 
(5-1)  the  first  passage  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  condemnation  of  quotations  from 
Ex.  and  Deut.  where  the  old  Law  had  spoken 
of  killing.  Jesus  interprets  its  meaning  as  signi- 
fying an  attitude  of  the  inward  temper  rather 
than  an  outward  act,  and,  according  to  the  form 
in  which  the  saying  has  reached  us,  increases  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tempt shown  in  the  expression  of  inward  hatred 
used  against  a  brother.  Here  again,  however, 
the   whole   nature    of   the   expressions   employed 


seems  to  point  toward  a  colouring  of  this  original 
saying  under  the  influence  of  a  later  Christian 
tradition  ;  and  it  is  probably  a  narrowed  and  in- 
tensified form  of  some  simpler  word  of  Jesus  which 
the  early  Christian  community  edited  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  a  severe  and  solemn  Avarning 
against  careless  speech — a  fault  which,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  of  James  (3^''^ 
4"- '2),  was  sadly  prevalent.  In  the  same  passage 
of  Mt.  (5-*)  we  have  the  first  reference  to  Gehenna, 
a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  records  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  This  name  for  the  jjlace  of  pun- 
ishment of  the  dead  had  become  familiar  in  the 
literature  of  later  Judaism,  meeting  us  frequently, 
for  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  27"  84- 
90-^).  A  similar  elevation  and  intensification  of 
the  law  of  purity  is  found  in  vv.-^^^^.  In  Mt  5^^ 
we  have  quotations  from  Num.  and  Deut.  with 
reference  to  false  swearing.  Here,  in  interpreting 
the  passage,  Jesus  goes  much  further  than  the 
precei^t  of  the  older  Law,  and  inculcates  such 
perfect  truthfulness  as  not  to  necessitate  any  form 
of  oath.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  (5'-),  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  earlj'  Christian  assemblies.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  statement,  sub- 
stantially as  we  find  it,  being  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Such  teaching  had  already  been  given  in  Judaism, 
and  a  close  parallel  is  found  in  Sir  23'''^  in  the 
course  of  which  we  read  :  '  Accustom  not  thy  mouth 
to  an  oath,  and  be  not  accustomed  to  the  naming 
of  the  Holy  One.  A  man  of  many  oaths  shall  be 
filled  with  iniquity,  and  the  scourge  shall  not 
depart  from  his  house.'  In  the  book  of  the  Slav- 
onic Enoch  also  (48')  the  sons  of  Enoch  are  taught 
not  to  swear  bj'  heaven,  by  earth,  or  by  any  other 
creature.  The  next  citation  deals  with  the  law  of 
retaliation  (v.^^),  and  here  again  the  interpreter 
goes  even  further,  and  practically  reverses  the 
theory  of  the  OT.  In  place  of  exacting  an  equiva- 
lent for  any  injury.  He  definitely  inculcates  the 
principle  of  rendering  voluntary  service  where 
unreasonable  exaction  has  already  been  practised. 
To  the  next  quotation  (v.'*^)  no  direct  parallel  can 
be  discovered,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  senti- 
ment, 'Hate  thine  enemy,'  being  Dt  23®  'Thou 
shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  pros]>erity  all 
thy  days  for  ever ' ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  form  of  the  Avord  here  quoted  by 
Jesus  either  represents  some  traditional  form  of 
the  Law  which  has  not  been  otherwise  preserved, 
or  that  it  embodies  in  a  succinct  form  an  idea  that 
had  hardened  itself  into  ordinary  practice. 

In  the  eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist,  reported  in 
Mt  11,  Jesus  is  represented  as  quoting  the  passage 
in  Mai  3'  with  reference  to  His  great  predecessor. 
Inasmuch  as  this  verse  is  elsewhere  used  by  the 
Evangelists  as  descriptive  of  John,  and  as  we  have 
other  traces  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not,  till  a 
later  time,  understand  our  Lord's  reference  to  him 
as  fulfilling  the  function  of  Elijah,  and  as  we 
remember  also  Mt.'s  fondness  for  introducing  OT 
quotations  on  every  possible  occasion,  we  cannot 
feel  certain  about  the  attribution  of  these  words  to 
Jesus,  but  they  seem  quite  probable.  Later  in  the 
same  chapter  (v.-^)  the  form  in  which  the  judgment 
is  pronounced  on  Capernaum  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  of  Is  H'^^'^,  and  serves  to  show  not  only 
how,  on  solemn  occasions,  Jesus  would  readily 
fall  into  the  familiar  language  of  OT  prophecy, 
but  how  He  was  always  prepared  to  apply  its 
teaching  to  the  needs  and  moral  issues  of  His  own 
time. 

We  pass  next  to  the  passage  in  Mt  15^,  where 
again  our  Lord  is  discussing  a  definite  command- 
ment of  the  Law,  which  He  cites  in  a  double  form 
contained  in  Ex  20'-  and  21",  combining  the  pass- 
ages without  strict  verbal  accuracy.    Starting  from 
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this  precept,  He  proceeds  to  discuss  and  to  condemn 
the  casuistical  tradition  that  had  been  reared  upon 
it,  and  reveals  i>erhaps  an  acquaintance  with  Pr 
28-^,  where  the  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  in 
condemning  the  man  who  regards  the  robbery  of 
fatlier  and  mother  as  being  no  transgression.  In 
the  same  context  our  Lord  is  made  to  quote  Is  29'^ 
in  a  form  that  diverges  even  from  the  LXX.  The 
usual  difficulty  has  here,  of  course,  to  be  faced, — 
Did  Jesus  actually  use  the  words,  or  are  they  in- 
serted by  the  Evangelist  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
completion  to  his  paragraph,  and  to  carry  out  his 
theorj'  of  finding  appropriate  illustrative  passages 
from  the  OT  for  as  many  as  possible  of  his  events  ? 
The  rebuke  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  detilers  of 
the  Temple  (Mt  2V^)  consists  of  a  combination  of 
Is  56"  and  Jer  7^\  but  does  not  call  for  more  than 
a  simple  note  of  the  fact  that  here  also  we  see  that 
intimate  knowledge  which  could  seize  at  once  on 
the  phrases  most  appropriate  for  His  purpose.  In 
Mt  22  we  find  three  special  discussions  of  passages 
recorded.  The  first  (v.^if-)  is  that  of  Ex  3«,  which 
Jesus  uses  as  an  argument  for  the  reality  of  the 
life  after  death.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was 
His  own  original  interpretation  of  the  passage,  or 
whether  He  was  here  giving  His  assent  to  some  ideas 
about  it  that  were  then  current ;  but  in  any  case  it 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  high  level  to  which  He 
was  able  to  raise  the  frequently  trivial  discus- 
sions of  the  literalists.  In  vv.^''^"  He  shows  Him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  most  spiritual  teachers 
of  His  own  day,  insisting  on  the  primary  import- 
ance of  the  inward  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  upon 
Love  as  its  most  perfect  and  adequate  fulfilment. 
According  to  another  version  of  the  same  incident 
(Mk  12^-),  His  answer  won  from  His  interlocutor 
the  response,  '  Of  a  truth.  Master,  thou  hast  well 
said  that  he  is  one,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he  :  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  strength, 
and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.'  If 
this,  as  it  appears  to  do,  represents  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  shows  how  Jesus  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  finest  spirits  of  His  day,  and 
by  His  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  enabled  to 
appeal  to  their  better  nature. 

The  final  example  in  this  chapter  (v.'*-^-)  is  the 
difficult  one  of  Christ's  question  about  Ps  110^. 
An  altogether  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  passage,  because  of  its  supposed 
bearing  on  questions  of  criticism.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  Jesus  speaks  under  the  limitations  of 
the  literary  knowledge  of  His  time,  and  that  He 
and  His  hearers  regarded  the  Psalm  as  representing 
David's  own  personal  sentiments.  But  a  matter 
that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  point  of  the 
argument  lies  in  David's  being  regarded  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  he  said. 
He  designates  the  expected  Messiah  as  his  Lord, 
and  yet  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  being,  according 
to  the  flesh,  David's  son.  This  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  All  that  Jesus  does  is 
here  to  state  the  dilemma,  and  enjoy  the  discredit 
of  His  adversaries  when  they  were  unable  to  solve 
it.  He  Himself  offers  no  solution.  In  this  case  it 
appears  that,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions.  He  was 
suggesting  to  the  thoughtful  among  His  auditors 
that  the  ordinary  literal  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture were  perfectly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  religious  soul,  and  that  His  main  endeavour 
was  to  lead  them  to  revise  their  methods,  and  to 
understand  that  only  the  spiritually  minded  could 
understand  the  Divine  revelation.  Cf.,  for  the 
same  purpose,  His  statement  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  Elijah  spoken  of  by  Malachi. 

The  difficulties  that  we  have  encountered  in  Mt. 
are  even  more  pronounced  when  we  pass  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  several  passages  in  John's  Gospel.  There 
the  idealizing  process  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
we  cannot  be  definitely  certain,  especially  when 
we  are  dealing  with  quotations,  that  we  have  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  all.  In  6^^",  where  Jesus  is  sjjeak- 
ing  of  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  Him  without  the  jjrevious  influence 
of  His  Father,  this  statement  is  sup})orteel  by  a 
quotation  from  Is  54^^,  wherein  the  prophet  speaks 
of  the  people  being  directly  enlightened  by  God. 
This  is  one  of  the  references  that  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  writer  familiar  with  the  OT,  but  it 
has  no  special  bearing  on  the  argument  of  the 
l)assage,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  gloss. 
The  next  passage  is  a  very  difficult  one,  though 
its  very  difficulty  makes  it  more  probable  that 
it  is  to  be  referred  in  its  jjresent  form  to  Jesus 
Himself,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  later 
writer  would  have  added  to  his  own  problems  by 
quoting  as  Scripture  something  of  which  the  origin 
is  so  obscure.  The  words  referred  to  are  those  in 
7^  '  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  scrijiture  has 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living- 
water.'  NoAv  the  passages  suggested  as  the  origin 
of  this  saying— c.<7.  Is  12^  43-"  443-55^  58",  Ezk 
47'-'2^  Zee  13\148,  and  Jn  4'^— have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  little  resemblance  to  it.  The  passage 
last  cited,  with  its  phrase,  '  a  well  of  water  .  .  . 
unto  eternal  life,'  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  the  words,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
to  be  the  actual  source.  One  seems  driven  to  con- 
clude, with  Hiihn,  that  the  reference  must  be  to 
some  passage  in  a  writing  not  now  known  to  us 
(see,  for  some  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  origin  of  the  phrase,  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Hdcom.  ad  loc.).* 

if)  It  is  not  only,  or  perhaps  mainly,  in  such 
definite  quotations  as  we  have  already  considered 
that  our  impression  of  Jesus  as  a  student  of  the 
OT  is  most  clear,  but  when  we  read  through  the 
body  of  His  teaching,  and  see  how  it  is  everywhere 
permeated  by  OT  ideas  and  coloured  by  OT  lan- 
guage. When,  for  example,  we  read  the  Beatitudes 
in  Mt  5,  we  can  almost  parallel  them  from  passages 
in  the  OT.  For  example,  Ps  37"  '  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  land  ' ;  Pr  2-^  '  The  upright  shall  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.' 
Again,  as  illustration  of  vv.*-^,  we  have  the  words  in 
Ps  24^ '  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ? 
He  that  hath  ...  a  pure  heart ' ;  while  the  very 
form  in  which  these  great  utterances  are  couched 
is  reminiscent  of  OT  language,  where  the  Beatitude 
is  a  favourite  form  of  stating  great  and  precious 
truths.  When,  again,  we  regard  the  continual 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  God's  Fatherhood,  which 
many  have  considered  to  be  the  central  point  of 
His  revelation,  we  are  reminded  how  widespread  a 
basis  He  found  for  this  in  the  OT,  in  such  passages 
as  Dt  328,  ]vial  2"'- 1«,  Is  63i«,  and  elsewhere.  The 
idea  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  so  often  upon  His  lips — e.g.  in  Mt  8"  '  I 
say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,'  etc. — finds  its  prototype  in  such 
passages  as  Is  43^*',  and  more  closely  still  in  Ps 
107*.  For  the  darker  as  well  as  for  the  lighter 
colours  of  His  picture  He  seems  also  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  words  of  His  predecessors,  since  Me 
find  that  the  foreshadowing  of  trouble  within  the 

*  Albert  J.  Edmunds  (Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels)  con- 
tends that  the  words  are  quoted  from  a  Buddhist  writing,  the 
Patisambhida-maggo  ('  Way  to  Supreme  Knowledge  ')•  See 
ExpT  xviii.  [1906]  p.  100.  Cf.  also  Clemen,  Dtr  Gebrauch  des 
AT  in  den  NT  Schriften,  pp.  36,  37,  who  regards  the  words 
as  referring  not  to  one  passage,  but  to  the  general  teaching  of 
the  OT  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  third  passage  in 
John's  Gospel  should  also  be  noted  where  (103-4)  Jesus  quotes 
Ps  828,  where  the  words  are  applied  a  fortiori  to  Himself.  In 
Jn  S*^  we  have  a  reference  to  the  story  recorded  in  Gn  48-  9. 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  Erweitervngen  nnd  Aendeningen  im  Vierten 
Evangelitim  [1907],  pp.  19-24.     Cf.  also  Jn  1525  and  1318. 
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family  circle,  owing  to  obedience  to  His  message 
as  set  forth  in  Mt  10-^  has  the  closest  parallel  in 
Mic  7^.  One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  His  words,  were 
prompted  by  reminiscences  of  the  OT.  For  in- 
stance, the  story  of  Elisha,  recorded  in  2  K  4'*'-"'*^, 
may  have  suggested  the  providing  of  a  meal  for 
the  multitude  in  the  desert  place,  the  words  of  Ps 
Q9^  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (see  Jn  2^'^),  and  the 
memory  of  the  prophecy  in  Zee  9^  may  have  been 
the  thought  that  prompted  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Sometimes  also  the  OT  seems  to 
have  afforded  a  theme  for  a  parable,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Vineyard  (cf.  Is  5^  with  Mt  2p3),  or  the 
Lost  Sheep  (Lk  15^)  ;  and  the  allegory  of  the  Shep- 
herd in  Jn  10  may  have  as  its  literary  origin  Ezk 
34'^.  Jesus'  great  utterance  about  the  future  of 
His  Church,  as  well  as  about  the  perils  that  were 
about  to  come  upon  His  fellow-countrymen,  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  OT  (cf.  e.ff.  Mt 
2421  with  Dn  121  242*,  Dt  13--^;  24-9  ^^.jth  Is  13>», 
Am  8"  ;  243i  with  Is  27'^  Zee  12i»).  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  passage  will  reveal  many  more. 
Very  pathetic  is  the  interest  of  the  sayings  recorded 
from  the  Cross,  whei-e  Jesus  is  reported  to  have 
quoted,  in  the  language  of  His  childhood,  the  first 
verse  of  the  22nd  Psalm.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  whole  of  tliis  to  the  circumstances  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out ;  and,  according  to  Lk  23'*'', 
His  last  words  were  an  adaptation  of  Ps  3P.* 
These  are  to  be  taken  only  as  instances  of  what  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Gospels,  by  the  help  of 
such  a  guide  as  Hiihn,  will  reveal  to  any  student 
in  frequently  unsuspected  jjlaces  ;  and  the  great 
significance  of  the  study  does  not,  of  course,  arise 
from  the  interest  or  ingenuity  of  the  psirallel  that 
can  be  drawn,  but  from  the  fact  that  such  a  study 
reveals  how  thoroughly  imbued  Jesus  was  with  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  OT. 

ig)  A  subject  of  wider  reach,  though  also  of 
greater  difficulty,  is  tiie  endeavour  to  discover  to 
what  extent  Jesus  was  familiar  with,  and  employed, 
the  Jcivish  literature  that  lies  outside  the  OT.  It 
is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject ;  but  the 
more  carefully  it  is  investigated,  the  more  clear 
does  it  become  that  if  He  does  not  actually  quote 
from  any  of  that  literature,  He  was  either  Himself 
familiar  with  it  at  first  hand,  or  its  ideas  and 
Language  had  so  influenced  Himself  and  His  con- 
temporaries that  many  of  His  ideas,  and  even  forms 
of  speech,  are  practically  identical  with  what  we 
find  in  that  literature. 

In  the  extra-canonical  Wisdom  literature  we  are  familiar  with 
many  personifications  of  Wisdom,  and  traces  of  this  are  found 
in  two  passages  given  in  Mt  1119  and  Lk  7**^.  The  ordinary 
text  of  the  former  passage  reads,  '  Wisdom  is  justified  by  her 
works';  but  some  MSS  read  'children'  in  place  of  'works,' 
thus  conforming  it  to  the  passage  in  Lk.  where  the  verse  stands, 
'  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children,'  and  a  comparison  may 
be  made  with  Wis  7---81  and  Sir  li  20.  Again,  the  passage  at 
the  close  of  Mt  11  has  several  reminiscences  of  the  same  litera- 
ture, c.(j.  Sir  2419  reads,  '  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  are  desirous  of 
me,  and  be  ye  filled  with  my  produce ' ;  51"-3  '  Draw  near  unto 
me,  ye  unlearned,  and  lodge  in  the  house  of  instruction ' ;  cf.  also 
172-1.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  suggests  the  manner  in 
which  Wisdom  speaks  in  the  books  referred  to.  Again,  the 
longer  and  more  elaborate  addresses  in  Jn.  have  a  suggestion  of 
the  speeches  of  Wisdom,  and  may  well  be  modelled  upon  them. 
In  some  such  way  the  marked  difference  between  the  addresses 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics  may  be  accounted  for. 
Wisdom  is  always  represented  as  addressing  her  disciples,  and 
80  these  words  delivered  in  the  hearing  of  the  innermost  circle 
of  His  chosen  friends  may  have  been  modelled  by  the  Incarnate 
Wisdom  on  the  lines  of  His  great  forerunners.  In  this  con. 
nexion  there  is  one  very  interesting  reference  also  contained  in 

*  Traces  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  to  be  discovered  in 
several  places  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  e.r^.  the  metaphors  of  the 
way  and  the  light  (cf.  Pr  623  1412  4I8. 19  with  Mt  713,  Jn  llio 
1'23'5),  those  of  hid  treasure  and  merchandise  (cf.  Pr  2-4  Si"*,  is  with 
Mt  la-i-i-iS).  The  germs  of  certain  parables  are  also  to  be  found 
there :  e.g.  Pr  328  as  that  of  the  parable  recorded  in  Lk  lis-s  ; 
Pr  91-6,  cf.  Lk  I4I6,  Mt  2210 ;  and  even  more  clearly  Pr  256-  7, 
cf.  Lk  1410  ;  and  Pr  2427,  cf.  Lk  1428. 


Lk.  (1149),  '  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send 
unto  them  prophets,'  etc.  No  OT  parallel  can  be  discovered  for 
these  words,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that 
they  are  quoted  from  some  work  now  lost,  or  that  our  Lord 
here  uses  the  term  '  wisdom  of  God  '  in  the  most  general  sense 
as  indicative  of  the  Spirit  which  moved  in  all  the  prophets.  In 
Jn  437  there  is  a  saying  quoted,  '  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth,'  which  may,  of  course,  be  a  popular  proverb,  though 
words  of  somewhat  similar  character  are  found  in  Job  318,  and 
they  may  have  occurred  in  the  exact  form  quoted  in  Jn.  in 
some  writing  now  lost. 

The  well-known  name  whereby  our  Lord  most  conunonly  speaks 
of  Himself,  namely,  '  Son  of  Man,'  though  derivable  from  lianiel 
(713),  is  so  common  a  title  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  His  use  of  it  is  influenced  thereby. 
This  is  the  more  certain  when  we  remember  how  in  these 
writings  the  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  Man  are 
paralleled  by  certain  sayings  in  the  Gospels,  e.g.  His  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  angels.  Such 
ideas  also  as  those  of  the  innninence  of  the  Redemption,  the 
sitting  on  the  twelve  thrones,  the  authority  given  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  the  definite  doctrine  of  Gehenna,  are  all  familiar  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  'the  influence  of  which  on  the  NT,'  according 
to  Professor  Charles,  'has  been  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphal  books  taken  together.' 
To  the  same  book  are  attributable  developments  in  the  doctrine 
of  Hades  and  of  the  resurrection, — ideas  which  appear  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  in  such  sayings  as  '  sons  of 
the  resurrection,'  and  the  answer  to  the  Sadducees'  question 
about  marriage.  In  the  same  book  also  are  found  doctrines 
about  demons,  which  throw  light  upon  the  conceptions  of  the 
NT  ;  e.g.  that  they  are  disembodied  spirits  (cf.  Mt  12-*3  45) ;  that 
their  punishment  is  to  be  deferred  till  the  Final  Judgment, 
hence  the  surprise  expressed  by  the  Gadarene  demoniac  (Mt 
829),  who  asks,  '  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before 
the  time?'  The  subjection  of  all  the  evil  spirits  to  Satan  or 
Beelzebub  (cf.  Mt  1224  27)  is  also  a  doctrine  found  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

Another  interesting  group  of  writings  is  the  '  Psalms  of 
Solomon,'  which  at  the  latest  were  probably  put  into  circulation 
about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  seem  to  have 
exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  His  contemporaries.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  point  to  any  actual  quotations  from 
these  writings  in  the  NT,  but  they  show  the  growth  of  certain 
important  ideas  which  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  unique 
in  our  Lord's  teaching ;  e.g.  the  use  of  the  word  '  Christ '  as  a 
title  of  the  expected  Deliverer  ;  the  definite  statement  that  He  is 
to  be  a  son  of  David  (cf.  Ps-Sol  1723  \\\th  Mt  2242-45).  i„  the  tliird 
of  these  Psalms  we  find  a  careful  description  of  'the  rigliteous- 
ness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  and  the  germ  of  the  parable 
of  the  '  strong  man '  (Mt  1229)  is  found  in  Ps-Sol  54. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  reference  to 
special  passages  is  the  effect  upon  the  general 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  generation  in  which 
Christ  lived  and  worked,  created  and  moulded  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  literature  intermediate 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  We  have  to  read 
that  literature  to  understand  many  of  the  ideas  that 
were  then  current,  and  to  find  the  conceptions 
tliat  underlay  much  of  the  phraseology  which  to 
us  seems  new  and  specifically  Christian,  but  which 
had  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. Jesus  and  His  disciples  were,  of  course, 
children  of  their  time  in  this  matter,  and  He  was 
bound  to  speak  in  terms  intelligible  to  His  con- 
temporaries. What  is  wonderful  is  the  manner  in 
which  He  cleared  these  ideas  of  many  foolish 
interpretations,  and  delivered  them  from  a  merely 
fanciful  exegesis. 

5.  Traditional  sayings  of  Jesus  that  reveal 
dependence  upon  the  OT. — When  we  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  sayings  that  are  attributed  to 
Jesus  in  sources  outside  the  NT,  our  difficulties 
are,  of  course,  increased  ;  for  here  we  are  on  less 
certain  ground  of  information,  and  there  is  a 
greater  likelihood  of  the  writers  being  influenced 
by  the  literature  with  which  they  Avere  familiar. 
Still,  it  will  not  serve  to  allow  any  theory  of 
imitation  to  account  for  all  these  recorded  utter- 
ances, and  some  of  the  best  authenticated  of  them 
must  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  our  present 
purpose. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  famous  saying  from  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  In  this  work  Jesus  Himself  is  the 
speaker,  and  the  saying  referred  to  runs  as  follows :  '  The 
Saviour  himself  says.  Just  now  the  Holy  Spirit  my  mother  took 
me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away  to  the  great  mountain 
Tabor.'  This  seemingly  extravagant  figure  is  not  so  uniquely 
grotesque  as  might  be'  supposed,  for  in  Ezk  83  we  read  of  the 
Lord  taking  the  prophet  bv  a  lock  of  his  head,  and  the  spirit 
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liftiny:  him  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Bel  and  the  Drayon  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  described 
as  being  lifted  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  while  the  notion  of 
transportation  without  specification  of  the  method  is  by  no 
means  unconnnon  in  prophetic  narratives.  There  is  the  ascetic 
cliaracter  of  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Gospel  according 
til  t/ir  Eiji/ptians,  where,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Salome, 
as  to  when  the  power  of  death  shall  end,  the  Lord  says,  '  So 
long  as  ye  women  bear  children  ;  for  I  came  to  destroy  the 
\\<irks  of  womankind.'  These  words  do  not  seem  at  all  in 
agreement  with  the  general  tenor  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
Uumgh  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  parado.x  is  modified  m 
the  later  part  of  the  section  ;  but  the  words  as  they  stand  have 
a  reference  to  such  sayings  as  that  found  in  Sir  25'--'  and  other 
jjassages  where  women  are  spoken  of  with  great  severity.  In 
the  saying  contained  in  the  first  Oxyrhynchvs  papyrus,  '  Except 
ye  make  the  Sabbath  a  real  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father,' 
there  maj'  be  a  reference  to  Is  581^-  ^*.  There  is  a  class  of  sayings 
found  in  one  form  or  another  in  several  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  and  attributed  to  our  Lord ;  e.g.  '  He  that  is  near  me 
is  near  the  fire '  (Or.  Ham.  in  Jer.  xx.  3),  '  He  that  is  near  the 
Lord  is  full  of  stripes'  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  7.  35).  Both  of 
these  have  a  close  parallel  to  a  passage  in  Jth  82'  '  For  he  hath 
not  tried  us  in  the  fire  as  he  did  them  to  search  out  their  hearts, 
neither  hath  he  taken  vengeance  on  us ;  but  the  Lord  doth 
scourge  them  that  come  near  unto  him  to  admonish  them.'  In 
the  Clem.  Horn.  19,  20,  we  find  our  Lord  saying,  '  Keep  my 
mystery  for  me  and  the  sons  of  my  house ' ;  and  Westcott  has 
pointed  out  that  Theodotion's  version  of  Is  24it>  reads,  '  My 
mystery  for  me,  my  mystery  for  me  and  mine.'  The  words 
now  found  in  1  P  4*  and  there  frequentl.v  taken  as  a  quotation 
of  Pr  1012,  viz.  '  Love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,'  is  by  Clem. 
Alex.  (Peed.  iii.  12.  91)  and  others  attributed  to  Jesus.  It  seems 
probable  enough  that  He  might  have  used  the  expression,  and 
not  less  so  even  if  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  OT.  Another 
saying  found  in  Justin  (Dial.  Tryph.  xlvii.),  and  other  authori- 
ties, is,  '  In  whatsoever  I  may  find  j'ou,  in  this  also  will  I  judge 
you,'  which  is,  of  course,  reminiscent  of  Jn  5^0 ;  and  both  of 
these  may  go  back  upon  Ezk  IS^o  and  241-4.  a  very  remarkable 
passage  is  given  in  Iren.  v.  33,  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  descrip- 
tive of  the  days  of  the  final  glory,  and  the  e.xtreme  fruitfulness 
of  the  vines  and  grain,  and  also  of  the  universal  peace  through- 
out the  animal  creation.  The  passage,  which  is  extraordinary 
in  character,  has  nmch  resemblance  to  those  found  in  Is  116  9, 
Am  913,  and  a  very  close  one  to  Apoc.  Bar  209. 

6.  Christ's  methods  as  suggestive  of  our  attitude 
towards  OT  problems. — From  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  our  Lord's  study  and  employment  of  the 
OT  we  may  be  able  to  discover  several  princijdes 
which  seem  to  have  guided  Him  in  His  use  of  that 
literature. — [n]  He  subjected  Himself  to  its  spiritual 
authoritij,  but  in  no  respect  did  He  forego  His  in- 
tellectual right  to  judge  for  Himself  about  details 
of  its  teaching.  The  mere  fact  that  words  were 
written  in  tiie  Scriptures  did  not  suffice  to  render 
them  authoi'itative  for  Him  ;  in  fact,  He  selected 
teaching  which  .seemed  in  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom  He  had  come  to  declare,  and 
in  His  interpretation  of  sayings  that  He  did  accept 
He  was  not  afraid  to  pass  by  altogether  received 
opinion  or  current  explanation,  if  He  felt  these  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
declaration  of  the  Divine  will.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  words,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,' 
etc.,  Je.sus  seems  to  support  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  words,  and  even  to  give  His  authority 
to  the  allegorists.  But  on  more  careful  examina- 
tion we  find  that  His  exegesis  is  really  a  spiritual 
one,  and  that  if  the  actual  words  can  scarcely  be 
taken,  in  their  original  use,  to  bear  the  meaning  He 
puts  upon  them,  at  all  events  His  reading  of  them 
is  not  forced,  l)vit  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  to 
the  spiritual  realities  underlying  them. — (b)  As  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  critical  questions 
connected  with  Jonah  or  the  110th  Psalm  did  not 
emerge  in  His  time,  neither  does  His  treatment  of 
either  passage  depend  upon  the  judgment  formed 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  original.  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  whoever 
wrote  it,  the  hero  of  the  book  remains  as  significant 
as  a  sign  to  Christ's  contemporaries  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  the  significance  of  his 
words  as  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
which  Jesus  lays  stress  ;  and  this  is  equally  the 
case  whenever  the  Psalm  Avas  written,  and  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it.  The  same  things  apply 
to  our  Lord's  treatment  of  narratives  in  Genesis 
and  other  parts  of  the  OT.    His  treatment  of  these 


passages  is  of  immense  significance  for  us,  there- 
fore, as  showing  that  it  is  tiie  trutiis  embodied  in 
the  writing  which  we  iiave  to  discover  and  apply, 
and  that  the  mere  outward  form  of  the  revelation 
is  of  little  significance. — (c)  Again,  it  is  helpful  to 
find  that  Jesus  recognizes  the  process  of  evolution 
that  took  place  in  OT  revelation.  It  is  not  only 
that  He  sets  aside  certain  precepts  of  the  Law,  but 
that  He  sees  clearly  that  those  who  in  the  past 
were  deprived  of  the  privileges  that  a  later  age 
possessed  would  also  be  judged  in  accordance  with 
their  opportunities.  Thus  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba  would  find  more  lenient  treatment 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment  than  the  cities  that  had 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  Christ,  but  rejected 
Him.  This  great  spiritual  principle  carries  us 
very  far  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  OT  problems, 
but  in  that  of  the  relation  of  God  to  heathen 
peoples,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  regard  the 
revelation  contained  in  other  religious  systems. 
When  He  speaks  of  Abraham  '  seeing  his  day,'  it 
is  also  an  indication  of  tlie  same  mental  attitude, 
and  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  apprehension  of 
great  spiritual  truths,  even  when  these  are  veiled 
under  forms  of  expression  that  render  them  difficult 
of  apprehension. — (d)  Of  great  significance  also 
is  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  used  the  OT  as  the 
source  of  His  own  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  He  was  so  imbued  with  its 
letter  and  sjjirit  that  He  could  employ  it  at  all 
moments  of  temptation  and  trial,  but  also  that  He 
based  ujjon  it  His  greatest  doctrines,  developing 
and  purifying  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
the  Kingdom  of  righteousness,  the  Messiah,  the 
Final  Judgment,  the  Holy  Sj^irit,  and  the  mission 
of  Israel  (see  Charles  in  Expos,  vi.  v.  [1902]  p.  258). 
He  found  also,  it  would  appear,  the  very  forms  of 
His  teaching  in  OT  examples.  The  parable,  which 
has  been  so  often  regarded  as  His  most  significant 
invention,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  pages  of  the 
prophets.  The  aphoristic  forms  in  which  so  many 
of  His  utterances  are  cast  seem  based  upon  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  longer  addresses  have  a  resemblance 
to  sections  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  He  was 
Himself  reckoned  by  His  contemporaries  to  be  a 
great  i^rophet,  so  that  they  saw  the  resemblance 
between  His  words  and  tiiose  of  His  great  j^re- 
deces.sors.  As  a  preacher,  therefore.  He  found 
His  models  in  the  religious  literature  of  His  own 
people,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  use  He  made  of 
these,  the  modifications  that  He  found  requisite, 
and  the  development  that  His  own  religious  genius 
ett'ected,  may  all  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those 
who  have  in  the  present  day  to  apply  not  only 
Christ's  teaching,  but  that  Avhich  He  Himself 
received  and  accepted,  and  which  is  implied  in  all 
that  He  taught.  (See  for  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions  of  this  latter  point,  Bugge,  Die  Haupt- 
Parabeln  Jesu  ;  and  Fiebig,  Altjud.  Glcichnisse 
■und  die  Glcichnisse  Jesu). 

Literature.  —The  two  best  books  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  above  article  are  Hiihn,  Die  Alttest. 
Citate  tmd  lieminiscenzen  im,  NT,  and  Dittmar,  Vetus  Test,  in 
Novo.  Both  of  these  works  contain  most  careful  references  to 
the  OT  parallels,  and  also  to  the  passages  in  the  extra-canonical 
literature  ;  and,  where  questions  of  various  readings  or  other 
difficulties  occur,  these  also  are  noted  and  discussed.  Probably 
the  best  work  in  English  of  a  similar  nature  is  C.  H.  Toy, 
Qudtationn  in  the  NT.  This  has  the  advantage  of  printing  in 
important  passages  the  Hebrew,  LXX,  and  NT  texts  side  by 
side,  and  contains  fuller  discussions  of  many  passages  than  the 
German  volumes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  references  are 
not  so  full.  An  older,  but  useful  book,  is  Turpie's  The  Old 
Test,  and  the  iVe?(',  which  has  much  information,  not  given,  how- 
ever, in  very  careful  fashion  ;  and  another  work  by  the  same 
author  bears  on  the  question.  The  New  Test,  vieiv  of  the  Old. 
A  valuable  chapter  by  S.  Davidson  on  Quotations  from  the  OT 
and  the  NT  is  contained  in  Home's  Introduction'^^,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  chs.  28  to  32.  Of  great  value  is  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  Clemen  in  his  Der  Gebrauch  des  AT  in  den  NT 
Schriften,  pp.  20-26.     For  a  more  popular  treatment,  see  Rose 
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Rae,  How  Jesus  handled  UiAy  Writ;  Peters,  'Christ's  Treat- 
ment of  the  OT,'  Journal  of  Bib.  Lit.  vol.  xv.  pp.  S7-1U5  ; 
Leipoldt,  Eiitstehung  des  NT  Canons  [1907],  §  3.  Reference 
njay  also  be  made  to  Grinfield,  Nooum  Testainentum  Grcecam, 
Editio  Hellenistica ;  Palfrey,  The  Relation  between  J%idaisin 
and  Christianity,  illustrated  in  Notes  on  the  Passages  in  the 
NT ;  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  pt.  3,  ch.  2  ,  Uahuan, 
The  Words  of  Jesm  ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesti  Muttersprache  ;  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  ii. ";  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jestis ;  Barth,  Die 
Hauptprobleme  des  Lebens  Jes%i,  pp.  7  to  18,  71  to  103 ; 
Meinhold,  Jestis  und  das  AT;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  der 
NT  Theol.,  \'o\.  i.  pp.  110-150;  Ross,  The  Teachinc/  of  Jesus, 
ch.  12  ;  Clarke,  The  Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  I'heologn,  c.  li. 
The  Commentaries  on  the  various  Gospels  should  also  be 
consulted,  and  the  best  editions  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Apoca- 
lypses, as  also  Griffinhoofe,  The  Unwritten  Sayings  of  Christ; 
and  Preuschen,  Antileguinena  (a  convenient  edition  of  the 
original  passages).  See  individual  articles  in  the  following  : 
ExpT  X.  [1898-99]  p.  2S1 ;  Expositor,  in.  vii.  [1888]  p.  105  ff.,  vi. 
V.  [1902]  pp.  52ff.  and  135  ff.,  and  xi.  [1905]  pp.  340  ff.  and 
440 ff.;  cf.  Westcott-Hort,  The  NT  in  Greek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174-178. 

G.  CuRRiE  Martin. 
OLIVET.— See  MoUxVT  of  Olives. 

OMNIPOTENCE. — The  infinite  power  that  works 
in  and  through,  or  above,  all  things  towards  the 
realizing  of  Divine  ends.  It  may  be  viewed  either 
intensively,  as  the  power  which  makes  its  way 
through  all  finite  powers,  finding  in  these  no  real 
obstacle  to  its  purpose ;  or  extensively,  as  the 
power  which  gathers  within  it  all  finite  powers, 
and  so  achieves  its  ends  throughout  the  universe. 

1.  As  attribute  of  God. — Power  is  a  fundamental  attribute 
of  Deity  :  it  has  even  been  called  the  Divine  attribute  par  excel- 
lence, IJecause  it  is  found  in  all  religious  conceptions  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  forms  the  basal  thought,  so  to  speak, 
upon  which  all  other  conceptions  are  built.  In  primitive  reli- 
gion, however,  the  superhuman  power  is  not  yet  conceived  as 
infinite  :  it  is  not  even  centred  in  one  being,  but  distributed 
among  many.  It  is  enough  for  the  worshipper  to  be  able  to 
regard  the  deity  he  worships  as  higher  than  himself  and  able 
to  give  him  what  he  needs.  E\en  the  polytheist,  however, 
often  sets  logic  at  defiance  by  ascribing  to  the  god  he  is  wor- 
shipping at  the  moment  an  unrestrained  power  within  his  own 
domain,  and  even  a  universal  sovereignty.  A  true  onmipotence 
is  logically  attributable  only  under  a  monotheistic  scheme,  where 
the  one  Divine  being  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  formerly 
distributed  among  many  deities.  Here  the  conception  natu- 
rally develops  of  a  Being  whose  power  is  universal  in  space  and 
time,  and  moulds  all  things  and  events  irresistibly  to  its  own 
purposes.  So,  in  the  great  days  of  the  prophetic  period  of 
Israel's  history,  all  limiting  conceptions  are  withdrawn  from 
the  notion  of  God,  and  Jehovah  stands  revealed  as  the  One 
Being  who  has  all  creation  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  maker 
and  controller  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  supreme 
power  working  irresistibly  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  great 
moral  ends  (Am  4l3  58,  Is  4012-26,  Ps  339  n  lis:*).  God  is  not 
merely  conceived  as  transcendent,  the  wonder-working  God, 
intervening  when  and  where  He  will :  the  higher  conception 
also  prevails  that  the  ordinar.y  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
events  of  history  are  ordered  by  the  Divine  hand,  and  made  to 
effect  His  purposes.  Not  only  the  universal  movement  of  human 
life,  but  nature  in  all  its  forms,  pulsates  with  the  energy  derived 
from  God,  is  a  channel  of  His  revelation,  and  conforms  abso- 
lutely to  His  will  (Ps  148).  In  the  NT  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  is  accepted  in  its  entirety  :  the  advance  made  concerns 
only  the  higher  attributes  of  God,  and  His  spiritual  ends.  God 
is  the  infinite  power  working  above  and  within  all  things  :  with 
Him  is  the  power  (Mt  6i '),  to  Him  all  things  are  possible  (Mk  1027 
1436),  He  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty  (Rev  4^  llH),  with  no  other 
limits  than  are  set  by  His  own  nature  ('  He  cannot  deny  him- 
self,' 2  Ti  213)  or  by  the  moral  ends  He  has  in  view  (Mk  1*435  36). 

2.  As  ascribable  to  Christ.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  ascription  to  Christ  of  the  Divine 
power  has  passed  through  a  certain  development, 
which  is  partly  traceable  in  the  Gospels  them- 
selves. 

{a)  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Divine  power  attributed  to  Him 
in  His  earthly  life,  and  the  fuller  power  belonging 
to  Him  as  the  risen  Lord,  and  tlie  future  Judge 
of  the  world.  In  His  earthly  life,  while  He  passes 
through  a  truly  human  development,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  natural  human  weakness.  He  is  clothed 
with  unique  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  mis- 
sion. The  powers  of  heaven  are  at  His  command 
(Mt  26'^) ;  He  has  power  to  heal,  exerted  at  will 
(Mt  8^),  and  apparently  resident  in  Himself,  though 
ultimately  derived  from  God  by  faith  and  prayer 
(Mt  \T-^,  Mk  9^9).  Sometimes  this  power  is  brought 
into  play  unwittingly  on  Christ's  part  (Mk  5-''^, 


Lk  &'^).  His  wonder-working  power  extends  over 
nature :  and  even  the  winds  and  the  seas  obey 
Him.  The  only  limits  to  His  power  seem  to  lie 
in  the  faith  of  those  who  receive  blessing  (Mt  13^*) 
and  in  the  conditions  set  to  His  Messianic  mission 
(Mt  \o-^).  It  is  a  further  extension  of  this  power 
of  doin*--  miracles  that  He  can  bestow  it  also  upon 
His  disciples  (Mk  Z^\  Lk  'd\  Mt  lO^),  to  be  used 
within  the  same  limits  and  under  the  same  inward 
conditions  of  faith  and  prayer — the  channels  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence.  As  the  risen  and  exalted 
Christ,  He  enters  into  a  still  wider  range  of  Divine 
power.  He  is  now  clothed  with  a  limitless  author- 
ity in  heaven  and  earth  for  the  triumphant  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Messianic  work  (Mt  28^*),  and  shares 
in  the  omnipresent  government  of  God  the  Father 
(28-**).  When  He  comes  again  as  Messianic  King 
to  judge  the  world,  He  will  come  clothed  with  the 
full  power  and  glory  of  God  (Mk  13-«  14«-,  Mt 
253iff.)_ 

(6)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  sphere  of  Christ's 
Divine  power  is  still  further  enlarged.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  by  whom  the  world  was 
made  ;  the  source,  under  God  the  Father,  of  all 
light  and  life.  While  the  marks  of  human  weak- 
ness are  still  found,  the  Christ  of  this  Gospel  is 
invested  more  thoroughly  with  the  basal  attributes 
of  Divinity— eternity  (^^*),  omniscience  (f-*"  6*^  ll-*), 
and  omnipotence.  Thus  His  miracles  are  mani- 
festations of  Divine  glory,  and  are  painted  in  the 
most  striking  colours,  as  the  miracle  at  Cana  and 
the  story  of  Lazarus.  He  speaks  as  if  He  were 
already  at  the  right  hand  of  power  ;  for  all  judg- 
ment is  already  committed  to  Him,  and  life,  even 
life  eternal,  is  in  His  hands  (5-^-  "  lO-'^^).  His  death 
on  the  cross  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  untoward 
circumstance,  and  human  violence  prevailing  over 
right ;  Christ  permits  His  seizure  only  after  prov- 
ing His  power  to  resist  (18^) ;  and  as  He  has  freely 
laid  down  His  life,  so  He  freely  takes  it  again 
(.219  1018)  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  man  subject  to 
ordinary  human  limitations  of  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  moral  growth  is  giving  place  to  the  thought  of 
a  Christ-Logos,  who,  even  while  on  earth,  is  in- 
vested with  all  the  metaphysical  attributes  of 
Divinity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  earthly  Christ  exercises  His  Divine 
powers  under  certain  limitations.  His  power 
{i^ovaia  is  the  word  preferred)  is  a  delegated  power, 
given  Him  of  the  Father  ;  and  it  is  exercised  within 
the  dehnite  limits  of  His  saving  mission. 

(r)  Without  following  in  detail  the  progress  of 
thought  in  the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  the  develop- 
ment in  later  ages,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  points 
in  Christology  where  the  question  of  Christ's  om- 
nipotence comes  more  prominently  into  view.  The 
Logos  theory  developed  into  the  Two-nature  con- 
ception of  Christ's  Pei'son,  which  last  remained  as 
the  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
problem  of  Christ's  Person  was  not  thereby  solved  ; 
and  ever-recurring  attempts  were  made  to  harmon- 
ize the  facts  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  growth 
with  a  Divine  (pvcns  possessed  of  all  Divine  powers. 
Either  the  human  nature  was  conceived  as  exalted 
to  the  Divine,  or  the  Divine  was  conceived  as 
limiting  itself,  and  so  placing  itself  on  a  level  with 
the  finite  human  nature.  The  boldest  attempt  in 
the  first  direction  was  that  made  by  the  Lutheran 
theologians  of  the  16th  and  17th  cents.,  who  taught 
that  all  Divine  powers  were  personally  communi- 
cated to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  that  in 
His  earthly  state  the  use  of  these  powers  was 
ordinarily  veiled,  if  not  surrendered.  The  other 
direction  of  thought  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  strives  to  bring  the  Divine  omni- 
potence of  Christ  into  harmony  with  His  human 
life,   by  affirming  that  He  shared  in   the  Divine 
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omnipotence  only  so  far  as  He  needed  it  in  His 
mission,  and,  further,  that  He  ordinarily  limited 
His  own  power  voluntarily  so  as  to  he  ahle  to 
])artake  of  human  weakness.  A  more  strenuous 
attempt  in  the  same  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kenotic  doctrine  of  last  century,  which  affirms 
that  Christ  in  becoming  man  emptied  Himself  of 
the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  etc.,  and  so  became 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  real  human 
life  (see  Kenosis).  All  such  attempts  to  unify 
inconsistent  characters  end  in  depleting  the  Person 
of  Christ  either  of  His  Divinity  or  of  some  part 
of  His  humanity,  and  so  serve  only  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Two-nature  theory  from  which 
they  start.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  only  by 
(1)  a  new  conception  of  what  constitutes  Divinity, 
and  (2)  by  pressing  back  to  the  historical  Christ  as 
presented  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  So  long  as  God 
is  characterized  mainly  by  His  basal  attributes, 
the  doctrine  of  the  God-man  is  a  simple  unintel- 
ligibility :  it  is  here  that  the  proposition  fnitiim 
lion  capax  infiniti  verifies  itself  to  our  minds.  But 
as  religious  faith  presses  on  to  a  recognition  of  the 
inner  being  of  God,  it  comes  upon  attributes  that 
are  at  once  more  central  and  at  the  same  time 
essentially  communicable  to  humanity.  Holiness, 
justice,  faithfulness,  love,  are  the  innermost  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  they  also  represent  the  goal  of 
human  life  ;  and  in  the  measure  man  attains  to 
these,  does  he  attain  to  union  with  God.  It  is 
through  the  possession  of  these  qualities  that 
Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  apjiroves  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God.  This  must  be  the  starting- 
point  for  a  revision  of  the  thought  of  Christ's 
omnipotence.  Christ's  power  is  not  coextensive 
with  God's  ;  it  is  the  power  of  omnipotent  goodness 
and  faith,  the  omnipotence  of  One  who  makes 
Himself  the  channel  of  the  Divine  will.  Even  His 
miraculous  power  must  be  subsumed  under  the 
same  category ;  it  is  a  power  granted  to  faith 
(Mk  11-3,  ]yit  1720)  If  i^  be  said  that  this  spiritual 
power  and  sovereignty  are  not  yet  omnipotence, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  words.  Christ  does  not 
possess  absolute  omnipotence,  any  more  than  He 
IS  God  simpliciter.  But  He  who  lives  in  fullest 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  who  is  one  with  God 
in  heart  and  purpose,  and  who  consciously  makes 
Himself  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  will  in 
carrying  out  His  work  of  grace  among  men,  may 
surely  claim  to  share  in  the  Divine  omnipotence. 

LiTERATrRB.— Kostlin,  art.  'Gott'  in  PRE^ ;  Schultz,  Gottheit 
Christiund  OT  Theol.  [Clark's  tr.] ;  Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  41-47; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  ch.  vii.  ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Sumvia,  iii.  Qu.  13;  B.  B.  Warfleld,  The  Power  of  God 
unto  Salvation  (1903),  91.  J .    DiCK   FLEMING. 

OMNIPRESENCE.— The  distinctive  conception  of 
omnipresence  which  meets  us  in  the  Gospels  may 
briefly  be  expressed  thus  :  God  is  able  to  exert  His 
activity  anywhere.  God's  children  cannot  be  where 
He  is  not.  He  is  spiritually  present  with  all  earnest, 
seeking  souls  everywhere. 

1.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  dis- 
tinctive teaching  on  this  subject  was  not  meta- 
physical. He  does  not  speak  of  God  in  terms  of 
philosophy.  Such  terms  as  '  the  Absolute,'  or  '  the 
Infinite,'  or  '  the  Unconditioned '  are  never  found 
on  Christ's  lips,  and,  what  is  more,  the  ideas  im- 
plied by  these  terms  are  absent  from  His  horizon. 
We  do  not  find  in  Christ's  discourses  any  disquisi- 
tion on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  With 
the  exception  of  the  solitary  phrase  '  God  is  Spirit ' 
(Jn  4^*),  which  is  certainly  rich  in  implications, 
but,  when  originally  uttered,  was  meant  merely  to 
check  material  and  local  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
we  have  no  instance  in  which  Jesus  expounded  the 
nature  or  even  the  attributes  of  God  as  such.  His 
method  was  rather  to  reveal  the  character  of  God 


by  portraying  His  activities  in  relation  to  the  lives 
of  men,  and  especially  of  Christian  men.  Not  only 
so,  but  Chrisfs  starting-point  was  different  from 
that  of  the  metaphysician.  To  the  latter,  God  is 
a  postulate  of  the  Reason.  God  is  a  necessary 
assumption  to  explain  the  origination  and  continu- 
ance of  the  world.  Reason  claims  satisfaction ; 
and  therefore  insists  that  God  must  essentially  be 
that  which  will  subsume  mind  and  nature  under 
the  unity  of  an  intelligible  notion.  The  meta- 
physician seeks  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God 
— for  indications  of  the  real  behind  the  phenomenal, 
the  great  First  Cause  behind  the  congeries  of  events 
which  seem  to  be  ettects.  In  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  God  is  the  postulate  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  When  religious  experiences  are  re- 
duced to  terms  of  thought,  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  and  the  community  is 
expressed  in  terms  which  are  intelligible  to  the 
intellect,  it  is  at  once  recognized  that  the  God  who 
is  so  real  to  His  people,  wherever  they  may  be, — 
who  is  the  source  of  strength  and  joy  and  light  to 
His  people  everywhere, — must  have  tlie  attribute  of 
omnipiesence  predicated  concerning  Him.  Christ's 
conception  of  the  presence  of  God  is  thoroughly  re- 
ligious. It  is  always  a  presence  to  the  religious 
consciousness,  trust,  prayer,  and  fellowship. 

2.  The  Lord  Jesus  never  associated  omnipresence 
with  infinitude.  Hebrew  philosophy,  in  the  person 
of  its  supposed  founder,  might  exclaim  :  '  Behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee  '(IK  8^') ;  but  no  such  thought  ever  came  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  To  Him  the  distinctive  concep- 
tion of  omnipresence  was  :  The  child  of  God  cannot 
go  where  his  Father  is  not.  He  did  not  associate 
onmipresence  with  the  infinitely  great,  but  rather 
with  the  infinitely  little.  He  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  show  that  in  the  minute  events  of  life  God  is 
present  and  observant ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
so  trivial  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  The  Lord  Jesus  left  it  for  philosophers  to 
lash  their  weary  imaginations  so  as  to  trace  the 
ubiquity  of  God  in  the  infinite  recesses  of  simce, 
and  to  prove  that  everywhere  there  are  indications 
of  the  same  law  and  order  as  in  the  world  around 
us,  and  that  the  indications  of  the  23resence  of  a 
supreme  Mind  are  as  apparent  in  the  sidereal 
heavens  as  here.  If  we  may  so  say,  Christ's  con- 
ception was  microscopic  rather  than  telescopic. 
To  trace  the  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God's  work- 
manship in  the  colours  of  the  lily,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision God  has  made  for  feeding  the  ravens,  yielded 
great  joy  to  the  Saviour's  heart  because  it  sug- 
gested so  strikingly  that  God  is  '  round  about 
us,'  and  enabled  Him  the  better  to  impress  on  the 
hearts  of  His  disciples,  when  their  faith  was  so 
feeble,  that  God  was  very  near  to  them,  to  sympa- 
thize, to  succour,  and  to  bless,  as  well  as  to  further 
the  interests  of  His  Kingdom. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
subject  was  intended  to  be  a  corrective  to  much  of 
the  current  Jewish  theology  of  that  period.  An 
outstanding  peculiarity  of  the  religious  thought  of 
Christ's  time  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
doctrine  of  God's  aloofness.  The  Jews  had  im- 
ported, probably  from  Persia,  the  belief  that 
matter  is  essentially  evil.  Hence  it  was  considered 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature 
that  God  should  be  supposed  to  have  direct  contact 
with  inert  matter,  or  immediate  intercourse  with 
sinful  men  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  belief 
God  was  gradually  pushed  further  away  from  His 
world.  This  conception  was  operative  in  two 
ways  :  («)  To  the  Palestinian  Jews  God  was  con- 
ceived of  as  enjoying  the  otiose  majesty  of  an 
Oriental  monarch,  who  is  kept  informed  of  the 
deeds  of  men  and  the  events  of  the  world  by  the 
'  angels  of   the   Presence,'   who    '  at   His    bidding 
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speed  o'er  land  and  sea,'  and  report  what  they  have 
Seen  and  heard.  (6)  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  of 
whose  beliefs  Philo  was  the  chief  exponent,  treated 
the  matter  more  philosophically,  and  they  pushed 
the  doctrine  of  God's  '  separateness '  from  all  that 
is  material,  earthly,  and  human,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  deny  that  God  has  any  qualities  at  all. 
Philo  niJiintained,  as  some  moderns  have  done, 
that  to  assign  any  quality  or  attribute  to  God  is  to 
limit  Him  :  which  is  inadmissible,  since  God  is  the 
aljsolutely  unlimited,  eternal,  unchangeable,  simple 
substance.  'Of  God,'  said  Philo,  'we  can  only 
know  that  He  is,  not  what  He  is'  (Drummond, 
Philo  Judceus,  ii.  23-30).  Knowing  as  we  do  that 
this  was  the  trend  of  Jewish  thought  in  Christ's 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Christ's  teaching 
as  to  the  Divine  omnipresence  and  fatherly  care,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  current  theology, 
which  in  its  endeavour  to  de-humanize  God  was  in 
danger  of  un-deifying  Him. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  detail 
the  intimations  of  omnipresence  which  meet  us  in 
the  Gospels  ;  and  we  may  conveniently  arrange 
them  in  three  groups,  according  as  they  refer  to 
the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Sjjirit. 

4.  Passages  which  teach  or  imply  the  omnijjresence 
of  God  the  Father.  We  know  what  kind  of  in- 
timations to  expect.  We  shall  not  meet  with 
much  that  will  satisfy  our  intellectual,  philo- 
sophical nature,  but  with  much  that  will  appeal 
deeply  to  our  religious  natui'e. 

As  Dr.  Stevens  says :  '  He  (Jesus)  aims  to  rescue  the  idea  of 
God  from  tlie  realm  of  cold  and  powerless  abstraction,  and  to 
make  it  a  practical,  living  power  in  the  heart.  He  sought  to 
inspire  in  men  an  intense  and  constant  sense  of  God's  presence 
and  care'  (Theol.  of  NT,  66).  Similarly,  Dr.  Orr  teaches  that 
'Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Father  is  entirely  unmetaphysical.  .  .  . 
He  takes  up  into  His  teaching  all  the  natural  truth  about  God. 
He  also  takes  up  all  the  truth  about  God's  being,  character, 
perfections,  and  relation  to  the  world  and  man,  already  given 
in  the  OT.'  But  '  the  attributes  of  God  .  .  .  are  never  made  by 
Christ  the  subject  of  formal  discourse,  are  never  treated  of  for 
their  own  sake,  or  in  their  metaphysical  relations.  They  come 
into  view  solely  in  their  religious  relations'  (Christian  View, 
77  f.). 

The  distinctive  feature  as  to  the  omnipresence  of 
God  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  be  found  in 
the  words,  '  Thy  Father  who  is  in  secret'  (Mt  Q^^). 
Others  may  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  God  tran- 
scends the  heaven  of  heavens,  our  Lord  was  con- 
cerned to  bring  home  to  the  religious  consciousness 
of  His  disciples,  that  God  is  in  the  secret  place  of 
their  lowly  dwelling,  where  no  other  eye  can  see 
them.  To  use  the  words  of  Beyschlag — Christ 
taught  that — 

'  God  is  as  present  and  operative  in  the  world  as  He  can  be, 
without  denying  His  absolute  goodness,  and  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  which  is  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  development  of  good  in  the  world.  The  world 
is  .  .  .  His  work  and  workshop.  H  the  Judaism  of  the  time 
separated  God  and  the  world  from  each  other  almost  deistically, 
.  .  .  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives  the  relation  of  His 
Father  to  the  world  as  one  instinct  with  life.  God  has  by  no 
means  withdrawn  Himself  from  the  world  He  once  created' 
(NT  Theol.  i.  95f.). 

'  Presence '  and  '  activity '  are  equivalent  with 
God,  and  therefore  He  '  who  is  in  secret '  must  also 
'see  in  secret'  (Mt  6'^).  He  is  actively  present 
with  those  who  'give  alms'  in  secret  (6*),  who 
'  pray '  in  secret  (6"),  and  who  '  fast '  in  secret  (6^^). 
The  omnipresent  activity  of  God  is  evidenced  also 
in  His  unceasing  care  and  fatherly  solicitude  over 
His  creatures.  His  children  are  encouraged  to 
rely  on  His  care  from  the  fact  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven  (6-^),  and  clothes 
the  grass  of  the  field  and  the  beautiful  lilies  (6=*") ; 
notices  the  fall  of  every  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
very  hairs  of  our  heads  (10-«'-).  Wherever  God's 
children  may  be,  He  knows  what  things  they  have 
need  of  (Q^-^-),   gives   good  things  to  them  that 


ask  Him  (7'^),  and  reveals  the  truth  to  earnest 
souls  (16").  We  learn  from  these  passages  that 
wherever  God's  children  are,  there  God  is,  without 
any  need  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  All  the 
activities  of  God  are  available  everywhere  at  the 
same  time.  '  Whatever  God  can  do,  whether  by 
way  of  knowing,  loving,  creating,  or  controlling. 
He  can  do  anywhere,  and  everywhei'e  at  once' 
(W.  N.  Clarke,  Outli7ie  of  Chr.  Theol.  79). 

5.  We  turn  now  to  the  profound  and  really  in- 
exhaustible words  which  Jesus  let  fall  in  His  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria :  '  God  is 
Spirit'  (Jn  4'-'*),  not 'a  spirit,'  which  might  mean 
that  God  belongs  to  the  class  of  spiritual  beings. 
Jesus  wished  simply  to  describe  what  the  essential 
nature  of  God  is  ;  it  is  spiritual.  This  declaration 
of  Christ,  which,  as  Westcott  says,  is  '  unique  in 
its  majestic  simplicity,'  has  many  implications. 
It  certainly  implies  omnipresence.  This  is  the 
very  fact  which  the  words  were  employed  by  our 
Lord  to  teach — that  God's  jnesence  is  not  confined 
to  any  temple,  Judjean  or  Samaritan  ;  and  that 
therefore  in  the  new  dispensation  His  presence  is 
everywhere  operative,  and  equally  real  and  near 
to  men  wheresoever  they  may  be. 

Taking  in  our  hand  this  clue  that  '  God  is  Spirit,'  we  shall 
find  it  useful  to  guide  us  in  regions  which  lie  beyond  tlie 
immediate  purview  of  our  Lord  in  His  conversation  with  the 
\\  Oman  of  Samaria.  For  instance,  it  is  a  disputed  point  whetiier 
we  ought  to  say  that  '  Qod.  Jills  all  space.'  Martensen  expresses 
himself  thus  :  '  All  is /Wed  with  God.  The  omnipresent  God  is 
the  inmost  fundamental  being  of  everything  that  exists, — the 
life  of  all  tliat  lives— the  Spirit  of  all  spirits'  (Chr.  Doijinatirx, 
93).  Dr.  Strong  says:  '  By  omnipresence  we  mean  that  God  in 
the  totality  of  His  essence,  without  diffusion  or  expansion, 
penetrates  and  fills  the  universe  in  all  its  parts.  Like  birds  in 
the  air,  like  fish  in  the  sea,  we  are  surrounded  still  with  God ' 
(Man.  Theol.  132).  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  VV.  N.  Clarke 
teaches  :  '  By  omnipresence  we  do  not  mean  a  presence  of  God 
that  fills  all  space  in  the  manner  in  which  we  think  of  matter 
as  filling  certain  parts  of  space.  It  is  not  a  universal  diffusion 
of  the  essence  of  God,  like  diffusion  of  the  atmosphere '  (Outline, 
79).  Following  the  analog3  of  '  spirit,'  we  learn  that  we  uuist  be 
very  careful  lest  we  fall  into  any  statements  that  are  strictly 
applicable  to  matter  only.  Spirit  is  in  every  respect  the 
antithesis  of  matter.  Every  quality  which  belongs  to  matter 
is,  ipso  facto,  to  be  excluded  from  spirit.  Matter  fills  space, 
and  on  that  very  account  we  may  not  say  that  '  spirit  fills 
space,'  or  that  'God  fills  all  things.'  To  introduce  the  Idea  of 
God's  filling  space  is  at  once  inevitably  to  suggest  materialist 
analogies,  as  air  fills  the  atmosphere,  or  the  luminiferous  ether 
fills  all  space ;  and  all  such  analogies  are  misleading.  The 
saving  clause  introduced  by  Dr.  Strong  and  others,  that  God  fills 
the  universe  '  without  diffusion  or  expansion,'  does  not  help  us  ; 
it  merely  makes  the  definition  self-contradictory.  It  is  w'ell 
that  we  should  avoid  all  metaphors  which  suggest  that  which  is 
extended  and  materialistic,  and  adhere  closely  to  dynamical 
analogies.  It  is  not  a  substantial,  but  an  operative  presence  of 
God  in  creation  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  word  'spirit.' 
It  is  God's  almighty  energy  that  is  present  everj'where.  If  we 
could  penetrate  into  the  realm  of  ontology,  doul)tIess  God  is 
somewhat  which  infinitely  transcends  our  thought,  but  what 
that  is  we  lack  the  capacity  even  to  imagine. 

While  thus  maintaining  the  Divine  omnipresence, 
we  must  try  to  find  room  for  those  numerous 
passages  which  speak  of  God  as  dwelling  in  heaven. 
In  the  F'irst  Gospel  we  have  the  frequently  re- 
curring phrase  '  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ' 
(5IB.  45  gi.  9  711.  21  1032  1250  jgu.  i9)_  \^  the  prohibition 
of  oaths  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ 
speaks  of  heaven  as  '  God's  throne '  and  the  earth 
as  His  '  footstool '  (Mt  5^^).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  says  that  He  '  came  down  from  heaven '  (Jn 
3'^  6^3),  and  also  that  He  '  came  forth  from  God ' 
(16"^-  32).  And  in  looking  forward  to  His  death.  He 
says :  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  in 
the  world  :  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  unto 
the  Father'  (16^8).  So  also  in  IG^"  'I  go  to  the 
Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more ' ;  and  in  20" 
'  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  F'ather.'  How 
in  the  light  of  the  present  article  are  we  to  con- 
ceive of  God's  being  thus  connected  with  heaven  so 
much  more  than  with  earth  ?  and  of  other  passages 
which  assure  us  that  '  in  heaven,  the  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven '  ?    How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  statement 
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that  God's  throne,  or  God's  face,  is  in  heaven,  with 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  omnipresence  ?  Tlie  follow- 
ing seems  to  be  the  line  along  which  we  must  seek 
for  light : — While  it  is  true  that  God's  presence  is 
everywhere,  it  does  not  follow  that  His  presence 
is  manifested  everywhere  alike.  He  is  most  fully 
manifested  to  those  who  are  most  like  Him  ;  and  if 
we  may  believe  in  a  home  where  there  are  assembled 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  jierfect,  and  also  the 
varying  gradations  of  angels — the  holiest  intelli- 
gences whom  God  has  created,  vastly  superior  to 
man  in  purity  and  capacity  for  knowledge — that 
will  be  the  home  where  God  is  most  fully  mani- 
fested, because  those  who  can  best  understand  Him 
are  there.  There  are  '  the  pure  in  heart '  who  '  see 
God.'  But  it  will  be  said:  'Is  heaven,  then,  a 
place  ? '  Perhaps  not ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  here, 
and  endowed  with  our  present  faculties,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  of  it  as  a  place  ;  and  it  must 
ever  seem  to  us  probable  that  created  spirits  are 
possessed  of  some  enswathenient  which  enables  us, 
more  or  less  accurately,  to  assign  locality  to  them. 
This  is  our  justification  for  believing  that  heaven 
is  a  region  in  which,  in  a  manner  more  glorious 
than  we  can  conceive,  God  manifests  His  natural 
and  moral  attributes,  and  reveals  tokens  of  His 
loving  favour  to  pure  and  holy  intelligences.  '  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore'  (Ps  16^^). 

Considerable  controversy  has  been  waged  around  the  passage 
we  have  quoted  from  Mt  5**,  which  affirms  that  heaven  is  '  God's 
throne'  and  the  earth  is  'his  footstool.'  The  earlj'  Socinians 
interpreted  it  to  mean  that  God's  essential  or  substantial  pres- 
ence is  in  heaven,  and  that  elsewhere  He  is  present  by  His 
efficacy  only.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  '  It  includes 
God  in  the  heavenly  space  and  excludes  Him  from  the  earthly 
space,  and  thus  tends  to  Deism'  (Macpherson,  Ckr.  Doymatics, 
131)  ;  and  that  '  such  limitation  in  the  Divine  essence  manifestly 
abrogates  the  Divine  absoluteness '  (Dorner,  System,  i.  241). 
The  Socinian  interpretation  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  we  become  entangled  when  we  introduce  terms  of  space 
into  our  descriptions  of  God's  attributes.  God's  spiritual 
nature  refuses  to  be  compared  with  terms  of  space,  and  hence 
it  is  incongruous  to  say  that  God  is  existent  in  one  part  of 
space  and  not  in  another.  He  does  not,  being  purelj'  spiritual, 
occupy  space  at  all ;  but  for  fuller  knowledge  of  Him  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  till  we  have  emerged  from  this  state  of  ex- 
istence, where  all  our  perceptions  are  conditioned  by  space  and 
time,  and  have  entered  into  that  state  where  we  shall  see  our 
Lord  '«s  he  /.v,'  and  'shall  know'  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
'  we  are  known'  (1  Co  ISi''^). 

6.  AVe  have  now  to  speak  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  ubiquit- 
ous.—  In  Jn  3^*  our  Lord  says:  'No  man  hath 
ascended  into  heaven  but  he  that  descended  out  of 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.'' 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  words  6  (bv  iv  ti^  ovpav<^ 
are  omitted  in  A  B  L  Tb  33,  Cyril,  Origen,  and 
several  Fathers.  WH  consider  them  '  a  Western 
gloss,  suggested  perhaps  by  V^' ;  but  our  Re- 
visers retain  the  words  in  the  text,  remarking 
in  the  margin  that  '  many  ancient  authorities  omit 
them.'  If  genuine,  as  is  very  probable,  they  are 
important,  but  not  unique.  They  do  but  cause 
Jesus  to  say  of  Himself  what  tlie  Evangelist  says 
of  Him  in  V^  'The  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.' 
They  teach  us  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a  state 
of  glory  which  from  eternity  He  had  with  the 
Father — was  conscious  of  it  not  as  a  past  memory, 
but  as  a  continued  reality.  His  earthly  life  had 
not  severed  the  intimacy  of  His  fellowship  with 
His  Father ;  and  ontologically  His  presence  as 
Son  of  Man  on  earth  did  not  remove  the  presence 
of  the  Son  of  JVIan  from  heaven. 

Beyschlag  interprets  the  passage  differently  :  '  Jesus  thinks  of 
Himself  as  pre-existent,  not  because  He  knows  Himself  to  be  a 
second  God,  and  remembered  a  former  life  in  heaven,  but  be- 
cause He  recognized  Himself  in  Daniel's  image  as  the  bearer  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  because  this  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as 
the  kingdom  which  He  brings  to  earth,  must  spring  from  hea\'en. 
That  the  ideal  man  existed  from  eternity  in  God  is  the  truth 
which  He  grasped,  and  to  which  He  gave  concrete  intellectual 
form '  (NT  Thcol.  i.  253). 


Another  important  passage  is  Mt  18-"  '  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  jjassage  has  been  denied,  not  because 
it  is  lacking  in  any  Greek  MSS,  but  for  a  priori 
reasons.  Starting  from  a  humanitarian  conce^jtion 
of  Christ,  some  hold  it  to  be  improbable,  if  not  ini- 
jjossible,  that  He  should,  as  is  here  attirmed,  foresee 
the  development  of  His  Church,  legislate  for  its 
management,  and  promise  His  spiritual  presence, 
wherever  the  members  of  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled, however  few  in  number  they  might  be. 
Our  purpose  is  not  critical,  but  exegetical.  If  we 
assume  the  genuineness  of  the  words  above  cited, 
they  seem  to  show  that  Christ's  Messianic  con- 
sciousness included  the  ability  to  fulfil  such  OT 
predictions  as  Jl  2-^  '  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ' ;  Zeph  ^^"^  '  The  Lord  thy  God 
in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty.'  As  He  was  con- 
scious of  His  identity  as  Son  of  Man  before  His 
advent,  so  He  is  confident  that  such  powers  as  He 
has  heretofore  possessed  will  be  continued  to  Him 
in  the  days  which  He  foresees  shall  intervene, 
before  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory. 
Whatever  the  community  of  disciples  shall  bind 
or  loose,  make  binding  or  leave  optional,  shall 
receive  Divine  ratification,  because  the  presence 
of  the  Christ  will  be  with  them  guiding  and  con- 
trolling them. 

If  we  have  followed  this  interpretation  —  and 
surely,  unless  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  have  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  Jesus  Christ,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  interpretation  —  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection  should  say  to  His  disciples, 
'  Lo,  I  am  Avith  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  '  (Mt  28-**).  This  passage  is  also  regarded 
by  Wendt  and  others  as  a  product  of  the  develop- 
ing Catholicism  and  Christology  of  the  Church  ;  but 
it  is  surely  a  lilunder  to  ascribe  so  much  to  develop- 
ing Christology,  unless  there  were  some  germinal 
utterances  of  Jesus  which  the  Church  proceeded 
to  develop.  The  eagerness  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  disseminate  the  gospel  most  probably  rests 
on  a  command  of  the  Master,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  assume  the  presence  of  Christ  Avith 
them  Avherever  they  are,  implies  as  its  backgrouml 
some  such  promise  and  declaration  as  that  before 
us.  Christ's  Messianic  consciousness  could  hardly 
fail  to  include  the  conceptions  involved  in  Is  42'  49" 
as  Avell  as  Jl  '2'-'.  If  Jesus  could  appropriate  to 
Himself  the  statements  of  Is  GP--  (cf.  Lk  4i«f-),  it 
follows  most  naturally — and  this  is  precisely  Avliat 
the  Gospels  presuppose — that  He  applied  to  Himself 
all  the  OT  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  and  Avas 
conscious  that  He  possessed  the  properties  and  at- 
tributes Avhich  the  OT  assigns  to  Him  Avho  Avas  to 
come — King,  Servant,  Prophet,  and  Messiah  in  one. 
It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  Avith  this  conception 
that  Jesus,  in  contemplating  the  spread  of  His 
Kingdom  in  '  all  nations,'  '  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
should  say,  '  Lo,  I  am  Avith  you  alway.' 

In  the  Reformation  period  there  was  bitter  controversy  as  to 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  It  arose  chiefly  from  Luther's 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper,  '  This  is  my 
body '  (Mt  2626).  Luther  was  persuaded  that  the  word  '  is ' 
denotes  real  and  essential  existence.  In  vain  did  Zwingli 
point  out  to  him  that  Jesus  also  said,  '  I  am  the  door' ;  '  I  am 
the  true  vine.'  Luther  was  immovable  in  his  belief  that  the 
consecrated  bread  is  in  some  sense  the  body  of  Christ.  He  had 
repudiated  the  Romanist  dogma  that  the  particles  of  the  bread 
are  transmuted  into  substantial  particles  of  the  veritable  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  remained  to  him  to  con- 
tend that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  '  in,  with,  and  under ' 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  com- 
patible with  Christ's  ascension,  Luther  fell  back  on  the  Scholastic 
distinction  as  to  the  three  ways  in  which  a  body  can  be  Mi.  a 
place,  Incaliter,  definitive,  and  repletire.  Locally,  when  the 
contents  exactly  fill  the  vessel.  Definitively,  when  that  which 
fills  has  the  power  of  oocup3'ing  a  larger  or  a  smaller  space. 
Repletively  (or,  to  use  Luther's  word,  illocally),  when  a  thing 
is  everywhere,  and  yet  measured  or  contained  by  no  place. 
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Luther  maintained  tlie  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  illocally. 
Then,  in  order  to  explain  how  we  may  witliout  self-contradiction 
ascrilie  omnipresence  to  budu,  he  adopted  the  theory  known  to 
theologians  as  communicatio  idiomatuin.  In  other  words,  he 
maintained  that  the  Deity  of  Christ  imparted  all  its  essential 
attributes  to  Christ's  humanity.  And  in  this  way  Christ's  hodi/ 
received  the  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and 
omniscience.  The  body  of  Christ  is  present  everywhere,  especi- 
ally in  the  consecrated  bread,  and  thus  can  be  literally  mandu- 
cated  by  those  who  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (For  further 
extreme  and  unreasonable  positions  of  Luther's  followers,  one 
should  consult  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  Lecture  iii.). 

7.  We  have  now  merely  to  adduce  the  few  ex- 
pressions' in  the  Gospels  which  imply  the  ubiquity 
of  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  We  do  not  find  any  explicit 
statement  in  the  Gospels  of  the  absolute  omni- 
pre.sence  of  the  Spirit.  His  attributes  are  dis- 
closed in  connexion  with  His  activities  in  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom.  Wherever  believers  are 
found,  there  '  the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  is  present  with  His  benign  power  over 
human  hearts.  He  will  '  teach '  the  discijiles  '  all 
things,  and  call  all  things  to  their  remembrance' 
(Jn  14-")  ;  and  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and 
show  them  things  to  come  (16^^).  But  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  limited  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved and  have  become  disciples  :  it  is  exerted  also 
on  those  who  are  still  in  '  the  world. '  Our  Lord 
declares,  '  He  shall  convict  the  world  in  respect  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment'  (IG"^).  To 
those  who  believe  and  are  tlms  '  chosen  out  of  the 
world'  the  Spirit  'testifies  of  Christ  (15^^);  He 
'dwells  with'  them  and  is  'in  them'  (H^^);  and 
they  know  Him,  '  though  the  world  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him'  (14^^). 

Ritschl  maintains  that  our  Lord  limited  the  doc- 
trine of  God  to  its  relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  not  quite  true  with  regard  to  the  Divine 
omnipresence  any  more  than  to  the  other  natural 
attributes  of  God  ;  for  did  not  Jesus  say  that  God 
'  causeth  his  sun  to  rise,'  and  '  sendeth  rain'  (Mt 
5*'),  and  '  clothes  the  grass  of  the  Held  and  the  lilies ' 
(6***)  ?  Still  it  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  an 
important  truth.  The  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject  before  us  is  that  God  is  with  His 
people  everywhere.  They  cannot  go  where  He  is 
not  present,  to  succour  and  to  bless. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  gfiven  in  the  course 
of  the  article,  various  points  of  \  iew  are  presented  in  Charnock, 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  Fairbairn,  Philos.  of  the  Chr. 
Religion,  58 ff.  ;  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  30 f.  ;  D'Arcy, 
Idealism  and  Theology,  157  f.,  269  ff.  ;  and  all  treatises  on  NT 
Theology  and  Dogmatics.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

OMNISCIENCE  (of  Christ).— There  are  sucli 
great  difi'erences  in  the  mental  grasp  of  different 
persons,  that  no  one  can  prove  that  all  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  open  to  the  human  mind  of 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  assert  that 
because  of  His  Divine  nature  in  union  with  His 
human  nature  He  must  have  possessed  and  exercised 
such  powers.  It  seems  to  l)e  left  quite  open  to  us, 
unbiassed  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  to  deal 
with  each  department  of  His  knowledge, — as  of 
history  before  His  coming,  of  nature,  and  of  the 
future, — and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  His 
knowledge  included  any  matter  or  did  not  include 
it,  without  introducing  the  dogmatic  fallacy  that 
He  nmst,  because  of  His  omniscience,  have  known 
this  or  that.  Apart  from  assurance  of  what  God 
has  done,  we  cannot  say  what  He  must  do.  And 
this  applies  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  earthly  life 
which  it  seemed  good  to  the  Fatlier  that  Christ 
should  live. 

When  we  come  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
we  find  Christ  growing  in  knowledge  (Lk  2^-),  and 
afterwards  limiting  Himself  to  be  a  teaclier  not 
even  in  matters  of  civil  justice  (Lk  12"),  but  only 
in  the  highest  region  of  religion.  In  a  sense,  every 
prophet  who  says  what  God  Avill  do,  claims  a 
knowledge  Avhicli  dominates  all  the  details  of  God's 


providence  in  every  department  (1  Jn  2-"  '  Ye 
know  all  things').  And  in  this  sense,  and  in 
higlier  measure,  Christ  was  omniscient.  In  the 
words  of  Luther,  '  He  was  full  of  grace  and  wisdom, 
and  able  to  judge  upon  and  teach  all  that  came 
before  Him'  (Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  ii.  92). 
Thus  His  disciples  said  of  Him,  '  Thou  knowest  all 
things'  (Jn  16^''  21^'').  'He  knew  what  was  in 
man  '  ( Jn  2-^). 

It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mk  13^-,  where  Christ  dis- 
claims knowledge  of  the  day  of  His  coming,  as 
evidence  that  there  were  linutations  to  our  Lord's 
knowledge.  On  the  other  liand,  in  His  discourse 
with  Nathanael  and  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
He  showed  supernatural  knowledge.  See,  further, 
artt.  Accommodation,  Kenosis. 

Literature. — Liddon,  Bamp.  Lectfi  456  ff. ;  Gore,  Bamp. 
Lect.^  147  flF.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  341  ff.  ;  Beyschlag, 
Leben  Jesu,  i.  171  ff.,  XT  Theol.  i.  73  ff.  ;  Orr,  Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  World,  p.  287  ff .  ;  Powell,  Principle  of  the  Incar- 
nation, 125  ff.  T.  Gregory, 

ONENESS.  —  The  term  'oneness'  (evoTrjs,  tr. 
'  unity  ")  occurs  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  where  it  is  twice  used  (4^-  ^^)  in  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sense,  i.e.  to  express  not  a  physical 
but  a  mental  or  si)iritual  idea.  In  that  Epistle, 
where  the  writer  has  in  view  the  Gentile  world, 
fundamental  ideas  of  unity  are  set  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  Spirit 
(4'*"").  Christ's  work  is  to  '  gather  together  in  one ' 
(P"),  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  unite  under  one 
head,  all  created  beings  in  earth  or  heaven.  God 
had  made  'of  one'  (Ac  17"'')  all  nations  of  men, 
but  in  the  course  of  history  divisions  had  prevailed 
and  walls  of  partition  (Eph  2'*)  had  been  built. 
These  separations  were  to  cease.  In  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  reconciled,  these  two 
types  being  made  '  both  one '  (2")  in  a  union  based 
on  the  deeper  reconciliation  of  both  to  God  (2^"). 
Hence  the  formation  of  one  Body  in  which  tlie 
individuals  resemble  the  Head,  and  the  whole  is 
animated  by  unity  of  faith  and  character  and  life 
(413.  i6j_  These  conceptions,  so  eloquently  unfolded, 
are  presuppositions  of  Christianity,  and  are  im- 
plied, if  not  explicitly  taught,  in  the  Gospels.  In 
Luke,  in  particular,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  work 
of  the  Redeemer  in  the  saving  of  the  outcast,  the 
sinful,  and  the  lost.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
three  parables  in  ch.  15  and  of  the  parable  of  the 
Banquet  in  ch.  14.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
l)arable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (ch.  10),  the  story 
of  Zacchieus  (ch.  19),  and  the  description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  containing  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  (IS^^,  cf.  Mt  8").  These  correspond 
witli  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  3-**),  that  '  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  In  Mt.,  again,  we  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (16^^),  of  the  mystic 
presence  of  Christ  with  His  people  (18-"  28-"),  and 
of  the  power  of  union  in  commanding  ansAver  to 
prayer  (18^^).  And  in  the  closing  verses  (28^*)  the 
universal  Headship  of  Christ  is  fully  announced. 

It  is  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  however,  that  con- 
ceptions of  oneness  are  most  pointedly  set  forth. 
We  note  the  following  : 

1.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  God  (lO^*  14^  17"-  ^-). 
Tlie  declarations,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  '  he 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,'  may  or 
may  not  be  designed  to  teach  identity  of  essence  ; 
they  at  least  express  a  practical  identity  as  far  as 
human  relations  are  concerned.  They  imply  the 
moral  perfection  of  Jesus  so  that  His  life  and  ex- 
ample become  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine ; 
and  not  moral  perfection  only,  for  His  character 
and  teaching  constitute  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  Other  passages  indicate  the  mutual 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
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and  their  mutual  indwelling  (17"^"-^) ;  but  the  main 
lesson  is  that  Christ  is  for  us  the  revealer  and 
representative  of  God. 

2.  The  oneneas  of  Christ  and  His  people. — This 
thought  is  embodied  in  the  allegory  of  the  Vine 
(IS^"**).  The  branches  are  a  part  of  the  vine,  and 
wlien  separated  are  dead.  The  unity  is  therefore 
that  of  a  common  life,  and  it  is  indicated  in  the 
phrases  that  express  mutual  indwelling.  The  idea 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  hgure  of  the 
Body  which  is  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in 
all  (Epli  1-^),  and  even  in  the  figure  of  the  Temple 
or  spiritual  house  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation 
and  His  people  are  as  living  stones  (IP  2^,  Eph 
2'"'^).  This  oneness  is  not  of  equality  ;  for  the  vine 
is  greater  than  the  branches ;  the  head  is  the 
source  of  the  life,  and  occupies  a  position  of 
authority.  Jesus  possessed  tlie  Spirit  without 
measure,  and  His  life  marks  the  ideal  towards 
which  His  followers  are  to  strive  (Eph  4'^).  But  it 
is  a  oneness  of  life,  though  in  the  conditions  of 
normal  human  existence  the  Divine  is  often  ob- 
scured, and  at  best  is  only  partially  exhibited. 
This  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people  is  repre- 
sented as  parallel  to  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  ;  in  respect  of  mutual  knowledge  (10^^"  ^^), 
community  of  life  (17"^),  and  the  love  which  issues 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (15").  Hence  the 
loving  obedience  of  the  disciple  to  his  Lord  should 
correspond  to  the  consecration  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  (15'»). 

3.  The  oneness  of  Christ's  people  as  constituting 
a  Body  or  Church,  is  expressed  in  the  metaphor  of 
the  one  flock  (lU^^  RV),  divided  amongst  Jewish 
and  Gentile  folds.  And  to  the  same  ett'ect  is  the 
assertion  that  Christ  is  to  '  gather  together  into 
one'  the  children  scattered  abroad  (IP-).  The 
hrst  of  these  texts  contradicts  the  claim  of  a  par- 
ticular organization  to  be  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
Both  of  them  belong  to  a  far  loftier  sphere  of 
thought,  which  conceives  the  Church  as  a  great 
spiritual  organism,  embracing  those  of  every  land 
and  age  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified,  and  who 
by  the  power  of  God  live  for  His  Kingdom  and 
glory. 

4.  But  the  conception  of  a  catholic  Church  one 
and  holy  carries  us  away  from  any  visible  condition 
of  things  ;  and  the  moral  oneness  of  faith  and  love 
which  every  company  of  Christians  should  exhibit 
presents  itself  as  an  unrealized  ideal.  The  first 
years  of  Christianity  were  indeed  a  period  of 
singular  oneness  (Ac  4^").  But  harmony  gave  place 
to  discord  as  new  questions  of  thought  and  practice 
had  to  be  faced.  Consequently  we  find  St.  Paul 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  pleas  and  prayers  for  one- 
ness of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  (Ph  2*).  In  an- 
ticipation of  such  troublous  times,  Christ  makes 
oneness  a  main  burden  of  His  last  prayer  with  His 
disciples  (Jn  17"-  -^"^*),  as  He  makes  mutual  love  the 
sum  of  His  closing  commandments  (15"'^^).  Such 
oneness,  resting  on  the  l)asis  of  Divine  fellowship 
and  the  possession  of  Christlike  excellence,  be- 
comes a  means  of  the  attainment  of  perfection 
(17'-'^).  For,  without  social  relationship  and  the 
mutual  support  of  interdependent  men,  human 
nature  cannot  truly  realize  itself  or  completely 
fulfil  tlie  end  of  its  creation. 

Literature.— A.  Maclaren,  Holy  of  Holies,  168 ff.,  199 ff.; 
Rendel  Harris,  Union  tvith  God,  US.,  127 ff. 

R.  Scott. 

ONLY  BEGOTTEN i.  Meaning There  is  no 

doubt  that  the  term  '  only  begotten '  indicates  a 
nuance  of  the  Greek  novoyev-qs  which  is  very  seldom 
emphasized.  As  H.  Schmidt  proves,  the  word 
yiyvecrdai  has  in  general  usage  entii'ely  lost  tiie 
early  sexual  sense  of  the  root  yev.  It  means 
simply  'to  arise,'  'to  become.'  It  signifies  'that 
that  which  previously  was  not  there  and  had  no 


existence  conies  into  being ' ;  fx,ovoyev7)s  is  '  what 
alone  acquires  or  has  existence,'  it  is  merely  a 
fuller  form  for  fiovos  (as  ■jrpijoroy€vifjs  =  irpQTo$,  o/jLoyep-qs 
=  6yU,otos,  deiyevr]s  =  aiwvios).  When  we  have  to  do 
with  living  beings — men  or  animals — the  meaning 
'born,'  'begotten'  is,  of  course,  congruous,  but 
there  is  no  empliasis  whatever  attached  to  this 
side.  When  Christ  is  designated  fiovoyevijs  vi6i,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  fact  that  He  as  Son 
was  '  born '  or  '  begotten '  (in  contrast  to  being 
'created'  or  'made'),  but  that  He  is  the  'only' 
Son,  that  as  Son  of  God  He  has  no  equal.  The 
Latin  translators  were  quite  rigiit  when  originally 
tliey  rendei'ed  the  expression  i^ios  /jLovoyevrjs  simply 
hy  Jilius  unicus,  not  hy  flius  unigenitus.  It  was 
the  dogmatic  dis]nites  as  to  the  inner  essential 
relations  between  Christ  and  God,  especially  those 
raised  by  Arius,  which  first  gave  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing the  point  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  a  'begotten'  Son,  i.e.  that  He  did  not  form 
part  of  the  creation.  After  that  it  became  a 
general  custom  to  render  fiovoyevris  by  unigenitus, 
'only  begotten.'  In  the  original  form  of  the  so- 
called  '  Apostolic  Symbol '  —  the  '  Old  Roman 
Symbol ' — we  read  :  /cat  ei's  Xpiarou  'iTjaovv  tov  vibv 
avTov  TOV  fxovoyevT)  tov  Kvpiov  rj/uuiv  ;  and  in  the  Latin 
text,  which  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  same 
date  (i.e.  in  any  case  some  time  in  the  2nd  cent.) : 
'  et  in  Christum  Jesum  filium  eius  unicum  dominum 
nostrum.'  In  the  Latin,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  'unicum'  is  to  be  connected  with 
'filium  eius'  or  'dominum  nostrum.'  The  present 
writer,  in  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  original  form  of  the  Apostolic 
Symbol  (see  Literature  cited  at  end),  has  defended 
the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  combination  is  the 
correct  one.  Then,  of  course,  the  t6v  before  /j.ovo- 
yevrj  in  the  traditional  Greek  form  must  be  an 
interpolation.  Such  an  interpolation  could  easily 
arise  in  later  times,  because  the  title  vibs  /j.ovoyevrj$ 
was  well  known  from  the  Johannine  writings  as 
an  honorific  designation  of  Jesus,  whereas  in  the 
NT  the  title  KvpLos  fxovoyevrjs  does  not  occur  (only 
eh  KvpLOi  occurs,  1  Co  8'').  As  far  as  the  language 
is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Christ  sliould  not  be  designated  /xovoyevrjs  Kvpws ; 
and  the  thought,  w  hich  then  finds  a  place  in  the 
Symbol,  is  a  particularly  pregnant  one.  The  com- 
bination of  fiovoyevr]s  with  Kvpios,  not  with  vi6s,  is 
favoured  by  two  considerations  :  first,  that  in  the 
Symbol  there  is  nothing  that  recalls  Johannine 
ideas  (much,  on  the  other  hand,  suggesting  Pauline 
thought)  ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Latin  texts  where,  undoubtedly,  '  unicum '  is  con- 
nected with  'dominum  nostrum.' 

2.  NT  usage. — In  tiie  NT  the  expression  vlbi 
fiovoyevris  is  used  only  of  Christ  by  John  (3'^-  ^^, 
1  Jn  4").  The  passage  Jn  1"  is  a  contested  read- 
ing, and  in  any  case  comes  only  indirectly  into 
comparison.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Test,  the  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Lk  7^-  (the  young  man  of  Nain), 
8^-  (the  daughter  of  Jairus),  9^**  (the  demoniac  boy). 
He  11'^  (Isaac).  In  the  LXX  fiovoyev-qs  is  frequently 
the  tr.  of  Tn;,  especially  wherever  the  idea  of 
uniqueness  or  aloneness  seems  to  be  emphasized  : 
Jg  Ip-t,  Ps  2220  25'6  35"  (cf.  also  To  S'-^  e^"- "  8''). 
The  expression  ixovoyev-qs  acquires  a  qualitative 
secondary  meaning  from  the  fact  that  what  is 
'  unique '  is  naturally  of  special  value.  An  '  only 
son '  is  a  specially  beloved  son.  This  secondary 
meaning  belongs  in  all  likelihood  to  the  expression 
vibs  tiovoyevr)s  in  Jn.  also.  Cremer  compares  Avitli  it 
tiie  term  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  8^-—  vlbs  idios.  In 
the  LXX,  wiiere  this  secondary  meaning  is  empha- 
sized, the  rendering  dya-jnjTos  is  chosen  for  Tn; : 
Gn  222-i-^-i«,  Jer  6-6,  Am  S^",  Zee  12"'.  In  the 
Synoptics  (in  the  narratives  of  the  Baptism  and 
the  Transfiguration),  where    Christ   is   called    vibs 
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ayaw7)T6s,  fiouoyevris  could  hardly  be  substituted. 
The  expression  here  corresjionds  to  the  Tna  of  Is 
42^  [LXX  eKXeKTos]  (for  dyairriTos  in  Lk  9^^  Cod.  KB 
and  other  MSS  give  4K\eXey/jievo$).  In  all  the  jjass- 
ages  in  Jn.,  with  the  exception  of  V^,  it  seems 
we  might  substitute  the  exjjression  dyav-qTos  for 
/jLOvoyevrjs. 

Jn  I'-'. — This  passage  is  of  interest  because  the 
question  arises  Avhether  instead  of  uios  ixovoyevqs 
we  ought  not  to  read  debs  fiovoyevrjs.  Hort  strongly 
sui^i^orts  this  view  with  a  brilliant  display  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  proved  that  the  latter  reading  was 
very  widespread  in  the  Ancient  Church.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  number  of  good  MSS  of  the  Gospel : 
NBCL  33  and  in  the  Pesh.  and  Coptic  versions. 
He  also  argues,  in  support  of  it,  that  '  the  whole 
Prologue  leads  up  to  it,  and,  to  say  the  least,  sutlers 
in  unity  if  it  is  taken  away.'  Supposing  that  we 
have  to  accept  this  reading,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  jirobable  that  St.  John,  in  applying 
this  predicate  to  Christ,  was  influenced  by  regard 
to  a  non-Christian  religious  employment  of  the 
notions  of  fxovoyevrjs  and  debs  fxoi'oyevrjs,  and  that  the 
expression  vibs  fiovoyev-qs  has  thus  in  his  writings 
a  special  secondary  meaning  in  addition.  For 
the  term  Moj'07ej'77s  occurs  in  the  Valentinian 
(Ptolemaic)  system  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  feons 
(Irena'us,  i.  Iff.,  ed.  Harvey).  Wobbermin,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  term  was  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  Orphic  mysteries,  seeing  that  it 
occurs  there  as  the  personal  name  of  a  powerful  in- 
comparable divinity.  Just  as  St.  John  took  over 
from  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  the  title  '  Logos ' 
for  Christ,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
Christians  the  fear  that  there  was  beyond  Christ 
a  higher  mediator  between  God  and  man,  so  he 
might  have  taken  over  from  the  highly  important 
Orphic  cult  the  title  'Monogenes,'  in  order  to  show^ 
Christians  that  they  knew  Him  who  is  in  realitj^ 
the  debs  fiovoyevrjs.  We  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  has  invested  the  expression  with  a 
meaning  which  was  foreign  to  general  and  popular 
usage,  but  which  probably  corresponded  with  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Orphic  circles.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  term  txovoyevfjs  as 
designating  Christ  as  iK  /j.6vov  yevd/xevos  (cf.  avro- 
yevrjs — a  name  of  an  aeon  in  the  Barbelognosis 
[Iren.  I.  xxix.  1],  yrjyevris — a  description  of  man- 
kind in  Clem.  Rom.  [First  E/).  to  Cor.  xxxix.  2] 
etc. ).  Christ  would  then  be  the  *  God '  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  'only,'  i.e.  from  the  'true  God,' 
the  Son  who  sprang  from  the  'unique  One.'  In 
that  case  the  idea  of  dyairrjTos,  noted  above  as  the 
secondary  meaning  which  per  se  everywhere  best 
suits  the  context,  would  recede  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  present  writer  does  not  regard  it 
as  likely  that  St.  John  knew  anything  of  Orphism. 
In  the  whole  Gospel  there  is  nothing  else  to  sug- 
gest this.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  Logos  in  the  Prologue  is  the  only 
trace  of  Hellenism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  in 
the  first  place  this  is  not  quite  correct,  and  again 
in  itself  it  is  much  more  likely  that  John  [the 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  unmistakably  a  Jew]  knew 
the  philosophy  of  Philo  than  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Orphic  system.  Thus  the  present  writer 
believes  that  it  was  persons  like  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria who  were  first  reminded  of  the  Orphic  titles 
of  the  seons  by  the  predicate  fxovoyev^s  applied  to 
Christ  as  Son  of  God.  He  further  holds  that  the 
Church  so  far  thought  she  was  acting  wisely  in 
making  out  of  the  vibs  /j-ovoyev-qs  of  Jn  !'•*  a  debs 
fiovoyevy}s,  in  order  to  be  able  with  more  assurance 
to  meet  both  Orphism  and  Gnosticism. 

Literature.— F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tm'o  Bisnertations,  i.  'On  ^ovo- 
yivY.;  BUs ' ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  use  of  the  term  /Mvoyitii;  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  p.  169  ff.;  H.  Crenier,  Worterbuch  der 
neutest.   Graecitdt;  J.  H.  Heinrich  Schmidt,   Synonymik  der 


griech.  Sprache,  ii.  p.  530  ff.  ;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Das  apostolische 
Sninbol,  ii.  p.  581  ff.  ;  G.  Wobbermin,  HeUgionsgeseh.  Studien 
zur  Frage  der  Beeinjlussung  des  Urchristentums  dttrch  das 
antike  Mysterienwesen,  p.  114 ff.;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theology 
(Enj;.  tr.),  ii.  414  ff.  FERDINAND   KATTENBUSCH. 

OPPOSITION.  — The  reason  for  the  opposition 
offered  to  Christ  in  proclaiming  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  was  the  hostility  of  the  scribes,  Pharisees, 
and  others,  who  represented  the  religious  element 
in  the  Jewish  nation.  The  profession  of  religion 
was  at  that  time  fashionable  among  the  Jews. 
To  make  a  parade  of  religious  observance  was 
a  sure  passport  to  popularity,  as  the  ostentatious 
display  of  wealth  is  in  modern  times.  Clirist 
decried  this  parade  of  religion  as  hypocritical. 
He  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
in  no  measured  terms  (see  esp.  Mt  23).  He  told 
them  that  their  profession  was  a  sham  and  their 
religion  worthless.  He  assured  them  that  their 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  so  much,  gave  them  no  special 
plea  for  accejjtance  with  God.  It  was  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  patriarch,  who  imitated  his 
faith  and  listened  to  the  teaching  of  God,  who 
were  the  true  Israelites,  the  inheritors  of  the 
promise.  He  insisted  upon  a  religion  of  the 
heart,  and  not  the  outward  and  formal  rites  and 
observances,  on  which  they  laid  such  stress  because 
they  brought  them  into  favour  with  men. 

The  Sadducees,  with  the  leading  priestly  families 
at  their  head,  had  a  special  grudge  against  Jesus, 
on  account  of  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and 
condemnation  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  its  courts, 
— a  traffic  in  which  they  had  a  direct  interest. 

The  opposition  to  Clirist  was  so  bitter  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  notlung  short  of  His  death.  It 
culminated  in  the  illegal  trial  before  the  high 
priest  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  arraignment 
before  Pontius  Pilate.  Its  strength  is  shown  in 
the  preference  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  to  that 
of  Jesus.  Though  the  Roman  governor  fully 
realized  that  this  ojiiiosition  was  dictated  by 
envy,  and  that  Christ  was  innocent  of  any  thought 
of  treason  against  the  Roman  government,  yet  he 
was  afraid,  from  motives  of  personal  interest,  to 
give  a  decision  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

As  far  as  the  j^eople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ruling  classes,  were  concerned,  their  final  opposi- 
tion, or  at  least  indifference,  to  Jesus  arose  chiefly 
from  the  way  in  Avhich  He  had  disappointed 
their  carnal  Messianic  expectations.  See  artt. 
Popularity,  Popularity  of  Jesus. 

Christ  in  the  Gospels  warned  His  disciples  con- 
stantly of  the  opposition  with  which  they  would 
inevitably  meet  (see  esp.  Mt  24",  Mk  lO^",  Lk  2P--'^ 
Jn  15-").  C.  H.  Prichard. 

OPPRESSION.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gosjiels  or  in  connexion  with  the  activity  of  Jesus 
except  in  the  verbal  form  in  Ac  10^**  ('Jesus  of 
Nazareth  .  .  .  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  [KaTa5vva<TTevoiJiivovs']  of  the 
devil').  In  'breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,' 
Jesus  delivered  men  not  only  from  sin,  but  from 
sorrow  and  sickness  (Lk  4'*,  ISIt  11^'-),  from  the 
yoke  of  legalism  (Lk  11^"),  the  tyranny  of  worldly 
circumstance  (Lk  \-2^''),  the  fear  of  death  (Ac  'I^^), 
etc.  Oppression  of  guilt  weighing  upon  the  sinner's 
soul  M-as  a  condition  which  never  failed  specially 
to  elicit  Christ's  symjjathy  and  pity  (Mt  ll-^-su, 
according  to  the  interpretation  that  connnends 
itself  to  the  present  writer).  The  sense  of  this 
oppression  could  not  exist  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  burden,  and  it  was  this 
desire  that  was  a  sign  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
higher  life. 

It  Mas  the  oppression  of  sin  that  Christ  came 
to  take   away,  and  not   the   yoke  of   the  Roman 
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government  which  proved  so  galling  to  the  Jewish 
nation  after  their  glorious  past.  It  was  partly  the 
mistake  about  the  object  of  His  mission  that 
stirred  up  against  Christ  the  opposition  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Gospels.  See  Opposi- 
tion. C.  H.  Prichard. 

ORCHARD.— See  Garden. 

ORDINANCES.— In  the  English  versions  of  the 
Gospels  this  word  occurs  only  once,  Lk  P,  where 
the  parents  of  John  the  Bajjtist  are  described  as 
'  walking  in  all  the  commandments  (evToXais)  and 
oi'dinances  {diKaidifjLacn)  of  the  Lord  blameless.'  From 
its  etymology  the  word  diKaiwfxa  means  (1)  a  right- 
eous enactment  of  rightful  authority,  and  (2)  a 
righteous  act  or  deed.  Here,  of  course,  the  first 
signification  is  the  one  intended,  but  the  strict 
etymological  force  is  not  to  be  pressed,  as  the  word 
is  simply  one  of  the  oft-recurring  practical  syno- 
nyms for  the  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Law,  both 
moral  and  ceremonial.  E.  C.  Dargan. 

ORGANIZATION In   the   NT   organization    is 

visible,  but  in  a  rudimentary  and  experimental 
state.  It  lacks  the  rigidity  of  a  fully  systematized 
religion,  but  it  is  thereby  the  better  evidence  of 
the  glorious  vigour  of  primitive  Christianity  and 
its  impatience  of  all  that  might  restrain  and  hinder 
its  mission.  Christ  imbued  His  disciples  with  an 
ideal ;  they  accepted  His  declaration  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  unfettered  in  plan  and  method  and  time  ; 
they  knew  it  was  to  come  imperceptibly  ('the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  Jn  3*),  and  to  one 
the  Kingdom  will  appear  with  the  surprise  of  a 
treasure  found  in  a  field  (Mt  IS'*^),  while  to  another 
it  will  be  the  pearl  gained  at  the  willing  cost  of  all 
else  (v.^^).  In  its  earthly  realization  it  was  to  be 
all-inclusive,  a  net  that  should  gather  of  every 
kind  (v.'*^),  a  field  for  tares  as  well  as  wheat  (v.^"), 
and  this  wide  vision  gave  the  Apostles  zeal  to 
seek  sinners  as  well  as  saints,  Romans  as  well  as 
Jews,  calling  none  unworthy  or  unclean  (Peters 
dream,  Ac  10^^).  Yet  Jesus  knew  that  organiza- 
tion was  the  inevitable  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  this  heavenly  Kingdom's  appearance 
on  earth.  The  sea  might  be  full  of  lish,  but 
fishers  were  needful  (Lk  5^")  ;  the  fields  were  ripe 
unto  harvest,  but  labourers  must  be  found  for  the 
reaping  (Mt  9^^,  Lk  10-) ;  the  broadest  community 
will  need  the  power  of  exercising  discipline,  even 
to  the  extent  of  excommunicating  if  that  will 
make  the  wrong-doer  feel  the  distance  between  his 
present  and  his  best  self  (Mt  18") ;  the  tree  must 
have  visible  form  if  it  is  to  shelter  men  in  its 
branches  (Mt  IS^^^  Lk  IS^^),  though  its  vital  force 
may  be  a  hidden  mystery,  permeating,  as  it  does, 
the  whole  body,  as  the  leaven  does  the  bread  (Mt 
IS"*^,  Lk  13-^).  Jesus  accepted  the  organization  of 
the  past,  and  made  use  of  it.  He  referred  to  the 
rights  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Mt  5-"),  He  honoured  the 
Temple-sanctuary  and  the  altar  (23''*'--),  He  sent 
die  lepers  to  the  priests  to  fulfil  the  Law  (8^),  He 
attended  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  '  as  his 
custom  was  '  (Lk  4^^).  His  race  had  learned  in  the 
Captivity  and  the  Dispersion  the  value  of  some  out- 
ward conformity,  especially  of  holy  seasons,  holy 
books,  and  meetings  for  worship  and  edification, 
all  aiming  at  that  unity  expressed  in  Ac  4^-  '  they 
had  one  heart  and  soul.' 

His  first  step  was  to  form  a  circle  of  disciples, 
learners  (ixad-qrai),  those  who  would  difi'er  from  the 
crowd  of  listeners  by  their  whole-hearted  obedi- 
ence, becoming  imitators  {/j.i/j,7^Tai),  actually  doing 
the  things  taught  after  the  Teacher's  example  ('if 
ye  abide  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples, 
Jn  8^1).  Much  of  His  teaching  is  given  directly  to 
them  :  they  are  distinguished  as  '  the '  disciples,  or 


'my'  disciples  (Mt  5^  IQi  12i,  Mk  8-^  Lk  8'-',  Jn  3"-- 
etc. ) ;  and,  though  they  may  ultimately  almost 
form  a  school  of  tradition,  inheriting  certain  teach- 
ings (Ac  2*'^),  still  they  remain  learners  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  rejecting  the  title  of  '  Rabbi ' 
('  teacher,'  '  master '),  and  keep  their  name  of  '  dis- 
ciples'  well  into  the  next  generation  (Ac  6"  d^*^  11-" 
21'*- 1«).  Jesus  may  call  them  'servants'  (Mt  10-^), 
'  labourers '  (Mt  9^^  Lk  9«-),  '  the  salt  of  the  earth,' 
'the  light  ofthe  world'  (Mt  S'^- "),  but  the  two 
most  distinctive  titles  He  bestows  are  '  disciple ' 
and  'apostle.'  They  are  first  to  learn  of  Him  (Mt 
U-"-')  the  secret  of  calm  inward  strength  of  peace, 
and  then  they  shall  become  heralds,  messengers, 
apostles  of  that  peace  to  the  world.  The  Apos- 
tolate  has  no  status  except  for  its  missionary  pur- 
pose, and  though  the  Apostles  may  have  the  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Jn  20^^),  or  to  exorcize  evil  spirits 
(Mk  6^),  or  to  heal  the  sick  (Mt  10«),  these  are 
secondary  to  the  work  of  preaching  (Mk  6'-^-  ^^). 

In  founding  this  first  great  order  in  His  Churcii,  a  whole  night 
of  prayer  significantly  precedes  the  all-important  choice.  Next 
day  the  Twelve  are  chosen,  and  after  them  Seventy  for  special 
and  local  service,  and  sent  to  preach  repentance  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  (Mk  3"-  is,  Mt  IQi,  Lk  9^,  Mt  111 
['teach  and  preach,'  as  though  to  indicate  the  true  fervour 
which  will  gi\e  wings  to  the  doctrine]).  They  are  to  lead  men 
to  repentance  (Mk  t)i2),  over  which  the  joy  of  the  angels  is  in- 
creased (Lk  15'7- 10,  ending  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son). 
They  are  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word  of  life  broadcast,  on  all 
soils  (Lk  8-*  1**)  ;  and  the  thought  which  will  sustain  them,  e\'en 
when  the  seed  seems  utterly  fruitless,  is  that  they  are  His  repre- 
sentatives, and  speak  with  His  authority  behind  them  ('  He 
that  heareth  you  heareth  me,'  Mt  lO^o,  Lk  10i6- 19,  Jn  13'^%  for 
are  they  not  His  'servants,'  and  'of  his  household '?  (Mt  102'). 
He  points  to  one,  possibly  as  indicating  all,  and  says  that  upon 
him,  upon  the  living  rock  of  human  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and 
not  upon  the  dead  heights  of  Sinai  or  rock  of  Zion,  will  He 
build  His  Church  (Mt  1618).  That  Church  was  to  be  distin- 
guished by  its  component  members.  It  should  reveal  to  the 
world  a  type  of  character  new  in  the  combination  of  its  qualities 
and  representative  of  the  Society's  ideal.  This  perfect  member- 
ship was  of  the  future,  and  not  immediate.  Even  in  the  inner 
circle  of  His  associates  Christ  had  to  admit  the  lapses  of  the 
Boanerges  or  of  Peter  ;  they  had  to  learn  slowly  what  it  meant 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  as  Christ  conceived  it.  The 
disciple  must  bear  himself  with  an  unswerving  attitude  towards 
the  world,  being  fiUed  with  one  overmastering  idea  and  service 
(Mt  62-1,  Lk  1613),  from  which  he  must  never  look  back  (Lk  9«2). 
So  complete  is  to  be  his  obedience  and  devotion,  that  the  nearest 
human  ties  must  be  broken  if  they  conflict  with  this  vocation 
(Lk  1526,  Mt  Kfi'),  and  entire  renunciation  of  '  all  that  he  hath ' 
become  his  rule  (Lk  14^^),  though  not  with  the  impulse  of  a 
blind  fanaticism,  but  with  the  calm  and  measured  reasoning  of 
the  king  going  to  war,  or  the  builder  of  a  tower  (Lk  1428  ."3) ;  for 
calmness,  trust  in  God,  absence  of  fretful  anxiety,  is  the  note  of 
the  single-minded  disciple  (Alt  622;i4).  Hence  he  will  need  to 
make  no  elaborate  apologies  for  his  faith,  for  God  will  inspire 
him  when  the  time  for  utterance  arrives,  prophecy  being  one  of 
the  marks  of  primitive  discipleship  (Mt  1019,  Mk  IS",  Lk  12ii). 
As  a  soldier,  he  must  look  for  hardship  as  his  lot,  expect  no 
ready  welcome  everywhere,  not  bid  the  fire  of  heaven  fall  on 
those  who  heed  him  not  (Lk  95-if.),  but  anticipate  the  burden  of 
the  cross  (Lk  1427),  submit  to  be  '  hated  of  all  men  for  my  sake 
(Mt  1022),  fearlessly  enduring  persecution  even  unto  death  (v. 28). 
As  being  on  active  service,  each  member  must  guard  against 
encumbrances,  possessions  that,  accumulating,  hinder.  If  the 
rich  young  man  would  be  a  '  perfect '  disciple,  he  must  part 
with  that  which  now  shares  his  care  and  attention  (Mt  1921,  Lk 
1822) :  the  disciple  must  go  forth  wasting  no  thought  upon 
purse,  wallet,  or  clothes,  losing  no  time  in  mere  gossip,  '  saluta- 
tions b}-  the  way '  (Lk  lO-t,  Mk  68,  Mt  lOW).  He  renounces  for 
the  sake  of  his  high  mission,  not  for  the  boastful  and  purpose- 
less contempt  of  an  Essene.  His  aloofness  from  possessions  is 
consecrated  by  the  lowly  simplicity  of  his  spirit,  which,  alread.y 
dwelling  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  proclaims  it  with  the  art- 
lessness  of  a  little  child  (Mt  181,  Mk  934,  Lk  948),  and  with  the 
same  generous  desire  to  share  all  his  possessions,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  with  others  (Ac  244  432  and  the  Pauline  com- 
ment Gal  29).  He  may  find  himself  a  lamb  among  wohes  (Lk 
103),  but  he  will  still  show  his  discipleshii^  by  that  love  of  men 
which  first  commissioned  him  (Jn  1335).  He  will  learn  to  see 
brothers  in  all  workers  for  good,  whatever  name  they  bear,  for 
'  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us '  (Mk  938,  jj^  950),  and  the 
'  false  prophets '  he  will  easily  discern  by  their  spiritual  unfruit- 
fulness,  though  they  call  on  the  Name  and  work  miracles  (Mt 
722).  These  signs  of  the  perfect  member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
will  be  the  gradual  outcome  of  the  hidden  inward  life  :  no 
school  can  make  it ;  it  will  spring  from  the  inner  sincerity  of 
devotion  and  character,  the  '  prayer,  alms,  fasting ' '  in  secret '  of 
Mt6ii8. 

In  founding  the  Church,  whose   main   purpose 
should  be  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  Christ's 
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chief  act  of  organization  was  connected  with  the 
material  that  shoiikl  form  the  Church, — the  primary 
Apostles,  and  the  larger  group  of  disciples  who 
should  foreshadow  the  ultimate  attainment.  To 
jjerfect  them  was  the  chief  necessity :  to  make 
them  the  shining,  guiding  lights  of  the  world, 
who  in  the  after-days  should  do  even  greater 
things  on  earth  than  He  Himself  (Jn  14'-).  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  little  He  says  about  the  elements  of 
external  religion.  He  certainly  accepted  from 
the  past  the  act  of  baptism  as  employed  by 
John  (:Mt  21-5  |]  ]y/[k  nso^  lj^  20^),  and  commanded 
its  practice  (Mt  28'-'),  though  not  Himself  actually 
baptizing  (Jn  4-),  and  clearly  imjiressing  one 
Apostle  with  the  minor  importance  of  bajitism 
(1  Co  1^'')  as  compared  with  preaching  —  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  (Mt  S^i  H  Mk  1^,  Lk  3'8,  Jn 
1-").  He  accepted  the  Sabbath  of  His  people,  but 
only  subject  to  the  good  and  needs  of  man  (Mt 
12»,  Mk  2-',  Lk  6^),  so  that  His  followers  afterwards 
felt  free  to  change  the  day.  While  He  organized 
prayer  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  always  in 
His  name  (Mt  IS^o,  Jn  W^  loi"  16-8),  and  showed  the 
spirit  of  that  command  in  the  prayer  taught  to  His 
disciples,  He  would  have  it  liberated  from  the 
formalism  and  '  vain  repetitions '  of  the  past  and  of 
the  heathen  (Mt  6^).  He  adopted  no  systematized 
body  of  teaching,  or  of  technical  Rabbinic  discipline, 
and  no  casuistic  expounding  of  Scrijiture.  The  one 
new  institution  He  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
His  followers  was  in  the  consecration  of  that  Last 
Supper  destined  to  be  the  first  of  an  ageless  series, 
and  to  be  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  vital  union 
of  the  Church  and  its  Lord  in  things  visible  and 
invisible  (Mt  26-'6-  -'7,  Mk  14-2,  lj,  221"). 

If,  then,  we  ask  what  organization  appears  to 
exist  on  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion,  Ave  seem  to 
find  little  that  could  satisfy  the  representative 
ecclesiastical  mind.  There  is  throughout  Galilee 
and  in  Jerusalem  a  vaguely  connected  number  of 
believers  in  Jesus.  These  know,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  kind  of  witness  that  is  expected  of  them 
before  the  world,  a  manifestation  that,  once  realized, 
would  mark  them  out  from  the  world  more  plainly 
than  Jew  from  Roman.  They  are  bound  together 
by  this  unity  of  character,  which,  once  attained, 
will  be  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  each 
one.  Their  leaders  are  eleven  of  their  Lord's  in- 
timates, chosen  by  Him  as  teachers  and  preachers 
of  His  word.  For  outward  helps  they  have  the 
institutions  of  Judaism,  with  the  baptism  of  John  ; 
the  continual  remembrance  of  Christ  through  pray- 
ing in  His  name,  and  in  the  prayer  He  had  given  ; 
and  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  we  meet  with  a 
development  of  organization  arising  chiefly  out  of 
local  necessities.  Whilst  remaining  Jews  and  at- 
tending worsliip  at  the  Temple  (Ac  3'),  the  disciples 
gradually  became  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  community. 
Meetings  of  sympathizers,  which  were  also  open  ito 
any  who  would  come  (1  Co  14^^),  were  planned,  and 
since  they  could  not  be  held  in  the  synagogues  (Ac 
6*),  private  houses  were  used  (Ac  2^^  S'*-  18^,  Ro  16^, 
1  Co  16'^,  Col  4^5).  Here  were  held  gatherings  for 
common  prayer,  for  the  breaking  of  bread,  for 
Apostolic  teaching  and  fellowship  (Ac  2''^),  and 
for  the  moral  edification  of  those  present.  As  the 
first  community  at  Jerusalem  increased  in  numbers, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  organize  a  group 
of  helpers  for  the  distribution  of  charity  and  the 
general  ministrations  (SiaKovLai,  Ro  12^,  1  Co  12^)  of 
almonry  (Ac  6^"'^),  though  for  the  full  '  work  of  the 
ministry '  other  gifts  and  opportunities  would  enter 
in  ( Eph  41-).  The  Apostles  continued  to  spend  them- 
selves in  preaching  and  in  prayer ;  and  as  they 
needed  assistance  in  these,  they  would  naturally 
turn  to  their  '  helps '  (1  Co  12-**),  those  '  men  of  good 


report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom '  ( Ac  6"),  who 
would  thus,  by  giving  occasional  instruction  and 
spiritual  guidance,  become  practising  ministers  of 
the  word,  though  their  almonry  would  remain  the 
distinctive  duty  of  these  '  deacons,'  and  the  key  to 
their  expected  morality  (1  Ti  S®"'*),  especially  during 
the  brief  period  of  Apostolic  communion  (Ac  2'"-  ^^). 

The  Church  still  consisted  of  those  called  dis- 
ciples, but  slowly  it  assumed  a  more  visible  mem- 
bership. Baptism  became  the  recognized  entrance  ; 
baptism  'into  the  name  of  Christ'  (Ac  2^*  8'"  lO""* 
195,  Ro  63,  Gal  327)  — in  St.  Paul's  thought  a 
spiritual  cleansing  (1  Co  6^^),  a  mystical  burial 
before  the  rising  of  the  new  life  (Col  2^-).  Each 
member  was  to  ofi'er  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks 
(He  131^),  might  teach  (Ja  3^),  and  pray  with  im- 
mediate access  to  God  (Eph  3^-),  and  would  receive 
direct  illumination  (Jn  P,  1  Jn  2-^).  Each  was  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  6^^*),  and  was  to 
be  given  up  entirely  (mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually)  to  God  (Ro  12'- -),  unto  a  renewed  life 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  (Eph  4-^).  Their 
connnon  name  steadily  underwent  changes  that 
marked  a  more  organized  body.  From  'disciples,' 
the  followers  and  learners  of  Jesus,  they  became 
more  conscious  of  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and  con- 
secration, so  that  d8e\<poi  ('brothers')  better  de- 
scribed them  (Ac  28'''),  since  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  they  had  abolished  the  demarcations  of 
nation,  wealth,  position,  and  sex  (Gal  3'-*,  Col  3^'), 
and  had  attained  to  that  kinship  which  is  as  close  as 
that  of  mother  and  brethren  (Lk  8-^).  Afterwards 
the  religious  sense  of  the  brotherhood  led  them  to  a 
new  name  for  the  members,  oi  ayioi  ( '  the  saints " ), 
those  who  are  striving  after  holiness  (1  Co  1'-,  Ro 
V).  They  are  already  looked  upon  as  a  school, 
a  sect,  a  party  {aipecns)  by  outsiders  (Ac  24^- "  28--), 
so  that  these  first  communities  of  '  the  holy  ones ' 
were  being  welded  together  openly.  Their  govern- 
ment was  not  sacerdotal,  the  name  '  priest '  oc- 
curring in  the  NT  only  when  used  of  the  whole 
society  (1  P  2^- »,  Rev  1«  51").  At  their  head  were 
still  the  Apostles,  strong  by  their  commission  from 
Christ  (Mt  10^,  Lk  Q^^,  Mk  3"  "''^'^s-  6'-  ^),  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  through  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Paul,  Barnabas,  Matthias,  and  others 
being  added  (1  Co  9^,  Gal  V^,  Ro  16',  1  Th  2% 
Their  faith  and  zeal  had  been  renewed  by  the 
vision  of  the  risen  Lord  (Ac  1-^-  '^'^,  1  Co  9^  15'),  and 
in  that  faith  they  had  wrought  wondrous  signs  of 
their  Apostolate  (2  Co  12'-).  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  many  isolated  congregations,  superinten- 
dents or  presidents  (wpecr^uTepoi)  were  needed  and 
appointed,  whose  duties  soon  included  that  of 
teaching  as  well  as  governing  the  general  aflairs 
(1  Ti  32  51',  Tit  P).  Their  equivalent  title  in 
Greek  cities  would  seem  to  have  been  '  overseers,' 
'bishops'  (eiricTKOTroi,  Ph  P,  Tit  V),  and  their  duties 
the  same,  namely,  attending  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  helping  travelling  brethren,  exercising  dis- 
cipline towards  wrong-doers,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  community's  business.  So  that, 
although  St.  Paul  mentions  many  offices  in  the 
Church  (1  Co  12-*,  Eph  4"),  two  orders  only  stand 
out  clearly  in  the  NT  after  the  Apostles,  that  of 
the  presbyters  or  elders,  and  that  of  the  deacons. 
The  prophetic  office  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
Apostolic  to  be  easily  distinguished,  though  Jesus 
speaks  of  it  as  of  something  known  universally  (Mt 
7"  10"  2-y*)  ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Church  as  '  the 
saints,  apostles,  and  prophets'  (Rev  18-"- 2*);  and 
Acts  names  some  (Ac  11-'  21'"  15^-). 

In  the  org.anization  of  the  Church,  doctrine  began 
to  be  more  settled.  While  Jesus  lived,  and  in  His 
own  life  could  show  the  blessedness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  within,  men  could  not  go  far  astray.  But 
afterwards  it  was  necessary  to  tell  of  Him,  His 
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sayings  and  doings,  His  warnings,  His  ideals,  and 
the  piiqjose  of  His  life.  The  Aj)ostles  would  ques- 
tion whether  the  future  Avould  guard  these  truly, 
or  add  to,  alter,  or  take  away.  So  a  hody  of  things 
needful  to  he  taught  was  collected,  and,  for  the 
Gentile  world,  the  OT  added  as  an  introduction  to 
the  conijjrehension  of  Christ.  To  some  such  col- 
lection St.  Paul  alludes  in  Ro  6^\  2  Th  2^^ ;  but  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  the  whole  NT  is  our  only 
source  to-day.  Thence  we  gather,  besides  many 
conflicting  modern  readings  of  great  doctrines,  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  practices  of  the  early 
Church.  We  find  them  still  meeting  for  a  while 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day  commemorating  the 
Resurrection  and  only  later  becoming  the  rest-day. 
At  their  meetings  would  be  celebrated  the  Love- 
Feast,  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Here  would  be  the  gathering  for 
common  prayer,  of  the  form  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  Epistles  quoting  no  regular  prayer, 
referring  to  no  liturgical  order,  and  not  even  allud- 
ing to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Afterwards  the  fund  for 
the  poorer  brethren  would  be  collected  (Ac  4^^,  Gal 
2l^  Ro  15-«). 

So  that  which  comes  to  be  known  by  the  Greek 
pagan  title  iKKX-qaia,  '  the  Church,'  is  gradually 
organized.  She  begins  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  free, 
unlimited,  the  universal  Kingdom  of  God,  with  no 
sacred  seasons,  sanctuaries,  or  priesthood.  But 
her  Founder  knows  that  her  work  is  among  men, 
and  that  she  must  be  humanly  as  well  as  Divinely 
developed.  So  the  limitations  of  organized  life  are 
lightly  im2)osed  upon  her,  not  to  hinder  but  to 
increase  etliectiveness.  Still  will  she  cherish  the 
liberty  to  which  the  past  has  brought  her  (Gal  3-^), 
and  receive  both  good  and  evil  into  her  net  (Lk  5", 
2  Ti  2'^"),  for  she  strives  to  save  all.  The  outward 
organization  develops,  but,  while  we  keep  to  the 
pages  of  the  NT,  the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  still 
master  of  her  organization,  still  looks  to  the  In- 
visible Church,  yet  to  be,  of  those  made  perfect, 
where  the  unrighteous  have  no  place  (1  Co  6"  15^", 
Gal  5-\  Eph  5^),  the  assembly  of  those  made  perfect 
through  love  (Ja  2^),  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  (2  P  1'^),  into  which  the  few  have  already 
entered  here  upon  earth — '  Theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven '  (Mt  5^-  ^^  Lk  6'-").     See  also  Church. 

Literature. — For  detailed  treatment  of  the  Church  offices 
and  officers,  the  following  may  be  consulted  out  of  the  abundant 
literature  on  these  subjects  :  Hatch,  Organiz.  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tian Churches;  Lightfoot,  Philipp.,  Dissert,  i.  (repub.  as  The 
Christian  Ministry),  and  Galatians,  Excursus  on  'Apostle'; 
Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  Hort,  Ecclesia ; 
Weizsiieker,  Apost.  Age,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  bk.  5  ;  McGiffert,  Chris- 
tian itn  in  the  Apost.  Age,(}i5fi.  ;  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  vol.  ii. ; 
Lindsay,  Church  and  Ministry;  artt.  'Apostle,'  'Bishop,' 
'  Baptism '  (esp.  pp.  240-242),  '  Church,'  '  Church  Government,' 
'  Deacon,'  '  Lord's  Supper,'  and  '  Lord's  Day '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 
ORIGINALITY.  — It  is  not  surprising  that  at- 
tempts should  have  been  made  to  dispute  Christ's 
claim  to  originality.  Under  whichever  aspect  we 
regard  His  Person,  whether  we  consider  Him  in 
His  historical  relations,  or  contemplate  the  eternal 
truth  revealed  in  Him,  on  either  side  opportunity 
presents  itself  for  disputing  the  originality  of  His 
doctrine.  LTnder  the  former  aspect  this  is  mani- 
festly the  case.  However  fully  Ave  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
nobody  fancies  that  that  doctrine  was  without 
historical  connexion  with  what  had  gone  before. 
As  in  the  Saviour's  Person  the  Divine  revealed  itself 
in  human  form,  so  in  His  doctrine  the  Divine  truth 
which  He  had  to  communicate  clothed  itself  in  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  time  in  which  He  lived. 
Though  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  also  the 
child  of  His  own  age  and  people.  Though  the 
truth  that  He  revealed  was  eternal,  it  was  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  people  of  the 
country  and  time  in  which  He  lived,  and  linked 


itself  at  countless  points  to  the  religious  ideas  and 
hopes  of  those  who  listened  to  His  preaching.  And 
under  this  aspect  of  the  Saviour's  doctrine  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  it  may  not  be  sufKcientlj' 
accounted  for  on  the  lines  of  a  natural  development 
of  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  He 
lived,  and  whether  He  has  indeed  contributed  any- 
thing new  and  original  to  the  religious  history  of 
the  A\orld. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  eternal  truth  revealed  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  while  it  seems  to  rebut  such  attempts  to 
reduce  His  doctrine  to  the  product  of  the  reli- 
gious develojmients  of  the  age  in  which  He  lived, 
may  lead  intlirectly  to  the  challenging  of  His  ori- 
ginality from  another  side.  The  religion  which 
Christ  has  founded  is  recognized  as  a  universal 
religion — a  religion  destined  not  for  anj'  particular 
people,  but  for  all  mankind.  As  such  it  must 
appeal  to  the  deepest  cravings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  satisfy  those  yearnings  which  had  found  e.x- 
pression  in  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
teachers  who  had  gone  before  Him.  Christ  came 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  course  of  the  world's 
history  before  Him  had  been  one  long  preparation 
for  the  revelation  given  in  His  Person.  The  Spirit 
of  God  had  been  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 
from  the  beginning,  guiding  them  gradually  to  the 
truth.  The  very  fact  that  the  truth  which  Christ 
proclaimed  is  eternal,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  He  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  the 
declaration  of  it.  There  had  been  countless  anti- 
cipations of  it  in  the  teachers  who  had  gone  before. 
He  did  but  formulate  the  truth  upon  which  the 
mind  of  man  had  been  brooding  from  the  begin- 
ning. '  Nam  res  ipsa,'  says  Augustine  {Ectmct. 
i.  c.  12),  '  qua>  nunc  Christiana  religio  nuncupatur, 
erat  et  apud  antiquos,  nee  defuit  ab  initio  generis 
humani  quousque  Christus  veniret  in  carne,  unde 
vera  religio,  qua?  jam  erat,  ccepit  appellari  Chris- 
tiana.' It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  from  this 
point  of  view,  arguments  might  be  urged  against 
the  originality  of  Christ,  in  a  sjiirit  very  different 
from  that  which  animates  Augustine  in  his  remark. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  truth 
revealed  in  Christ  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
sages  and  religious  teachers  who  had  gone  before 
Him.  The  literature  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
ransacked  to  discover  parallels  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  And  on  the  strength  of  the  occasional 
points  of  resemblance,  which  have  been  thus  col- 
lected, between  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  and 
that  of  those  who  have  gone  before  Him,  the  ori- 
ginality of  Christ  has  been  disputed,  and  His  claim 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  denied. 

We  propose  to  consider  .some  of  the  attempts 
which  have  thus  been  made  from  diH'erent  sides 
to  i)r()ve  the  indebtedness  of  Christ  to  those  who 
preceded  Him,  and  to  discu.ss  the  worth  of  the 
charge  of  want  of  originality  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence thus  adduced.  In  some  of  the  cases  we  have 
to  consider,  it  is  the  question  of  the  originality  not 
.so  much  of  Christ  as  of  Christianity  that  is  in- 
volved, as  the  Per-son  of  Christ  is  either  left  out 
of  account  as  a  pure  piece  of  fiction,  or  reduced 
to  such  mean  proportions  as  rob  it  of  all  histori- 
cal significance.  But  inasmuch  as  in  such  cases 
the  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  the  originality  of 
that  religious  movement  which  we,  at  any  late, 
associate  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  may  fitly 
consider  them  here,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  criticism 
in  question  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles. 

i.  Christianity  and  Grseco- Roman  thought. — 
Occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
indebtedness  of  Christianity  to  Greek  and  Grseco- 
Roman  thought.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
endeavours  of   such  men  as  Hatch  and    Harnack 
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to  prove  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  on  the 
develoi^ment  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  the  much 
more  revolutionary  tendency  of  such  writers  as 
Bruno  Bauer  and  Ernest  Havet,  who  have  sought 
to  account  not  only  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  for  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself, 
upon  such  lines. 

In  his  work,  Christus  und  die  Ccesaren :  Der  Ursprung  des 
Christcnthiuns  aus  dein  romischeii  Griechenthum  (1877,  2nd  ed. 
1879),  Bauer  seriously  undertakes  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  not 
Jewish  in  its  origin,  but  is  really  the  product  of  Grfeco-Roman 
thought.  Its  birthplace  was  not  Palestine,  but  the  two  cities 
in  which  the  blending  of  East  and  West  took  place, — Alexandria 
and  Rome.  Judaism  in  its  monotheism  did  but  give  the  skele- 
ton ;  it  was  the  West  that  gave  the  soul.  Philo  and  Seneca 
were  its  real  founders.  At  Alexandria,  Judaism  was  enriched 
by  a  combination  of  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas  with  the 
Heraclitic  Logos.  Philo  made  of  this  Logos  a  priestly  mediator 
who  brings  the  extremes  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  into 
relation  to  one  another.  Seneca  gave  to  this  mediator  reality, 
brought  him  down  to  earth  into  touch  with  men,  and  made 
him  approve  himself  by  suffering.  In  the  picture  he  has  painted 
of  the  ideal  man  who  would  one  day  arise  and  fulfil  the  destiny 
of  mankiiid,  he  is  the  real  creator  of  the  Christian  Messiah.  He 
introduced  to  the  masses  the  wisdom  of  Greece,  with  its  call  to 
self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world,  whereby  man  may 
attain  to  God-likeness  and  eternal  peace.  It  was  Seneca  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  Christian  Rome.  In  the  contrast  which 
he  presents  between  the  old  law  with  its  formal  requirements 
and  the  new  with  its  higher,  more  spiritualistic  demands,  he 
has  supplied  the  theme  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Many 
of  his  saj'ings  have  been  reproduced  in  the  NT,  sometimes  in 
a  rnanner  which  conclusively  proves  the  secondariness  of  the 
Scripture  version.  It  is  true  that  he  is  never  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  NT.  This  Bauer  would  explain  by  the  fact  that 
the  NT  literature  is  so  late  in  date  that  its  compilers  were 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Seneca  was  the  author  of  the  maxims 
which  were  current  among  the  society  for  whom  they  wrote. 
Still,  in  some  cases  the  correspondence  between  the  XT  parallels 
and  the  original  utterances  of  Seneca  is  so  close,  that  Bauer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  NT  authors  must  have  had  the  writings  of 
the  Roman  sage  before  them. 

Another  factor  to  which  Bauer  attaches  importance  in  ac- 
counting for  the  origin  of  Christianity,  is  the  influence  of  the 
political  conditions  of  the  time.  Despair  over  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic,  which  seemed  to  portend  the  end  of  the  world, 
awakened  the  yearning  for  a  new  spiritual  world.  The  le\elling 
of  classes,  which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
begot  a  faith  in  human  rights  and  inspired  a  feeling  of  mutual 
dependence  such  as  the  Republic  had  never  awakened.  Further, 
the  emperors  themselves  contributed  to  the  ideal  which  was 
gradually  taking  shape  in  the  mind  of  the  age.  The  Christian 
Saviour  and  the  Roman  emperors  are  both  products  of  the  same 
tendency,  which  sought  to  sum  up  the  aspirations  and  immaterial 
goods  of  antiquity  in  one  personal,  all-powerful  form.  Augustus 
was  the  prince  of  peace  who  healed  the  wounds  of  the  Civil 
War ;  Tiberius,  the  servant  of  the  community  ;  Caligula,  the 
god-man  and  world-judge  ;  Nero,  the  philanthropist  who  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  service  of  humanity  ;  Vespasian  caused  the 
Jewish  oracle,  which  had  called  him  to  be  ruler  of  the  world, 
to  be  carried  before  his  legions  ;  Nerva  and  his  successors  gave 
to  the  Roman  world  an  example  of  mildness  and  tranquillity. 
The  central  figure  of  the  new  religion  is  a  composite  character 
constructed  out  of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  various  traits  borrowed  from  the  occupants  of  the  imperial 
throne,  in  whom  the  Roman  world  recognized  the  mediators 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Such  are  the  lines  on  which  Bauer  seeks  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  Christianity  to  Gra?co-Roman 
influence.  It  is  evident  that  his  theory  involves 
not  only  the  complete  overturn  of  all  but  the  most 
extreme  theories  as  to  the  date  of  the  NT  litera- 
ture, but  also  a  very  different  reading  of  the  course 
of  profane  history  from  that  which  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained. Bauer  has  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  the  other 
Roman  historians.  A  theory  which  represents 
Nero  in  the  character  of  philanthropist,  and  finds 
in  his  reign  an  anticipation  of  the  Messianic  blessed- 
ness, makes  the  sti'ongest  demands  on  our  credulity. 
Bauer's  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  NT  writings  are 
wild  in  the  extreme.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians are  a  late  composition  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  the 
Urevangelium  is  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of 
Hadrian's  reign  ;  tlie  Apocalypse  and  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  latter 
being  an  attempt  to  carry  out  systematically  the 
Gnostic  opposition  to  Judaism.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  NT  is  persistently  denied.  The  author 
of  the   Urevangelium  is  '  an  Italian  by  birth,  Avho 


Avas  at  home  in  Rome  and  Alexandria '  ;  the  author 
of  Matthew,  no  Jewish  Christian,  but  '  a  Roman 
nourished  by  Seneca's  spirit.'  Such  theories 
justify  H.  Holtzmann's  characterization  of  Bauer 
as  '  a  critical  Herostratus '  (EM.  in  d.  NT,  p. 
183).  If  their  very  wildness  calls  for  no  serious 
refutation,  it  at  any  rjite  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
impracticability  of  the  attempt  to  assign  a  Hellenic 
origin  to  Christianity. 

Havet's  work,  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines,  is 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  much  more  moderate 
in  tone. 

There  are,  Havet  thinks,  three  elements  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  origin  of  Christianity,  the  Hellenic, 
the  Jewish,  represented  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  and  a 
third  which  he  calls  the  Galilajan,  by  which  he  means  the  senti- 
ments and  ideas  which  de\eloped  at  first  among  the  turbulent 
population  of  Galilee  under  the  misery  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  then  raised  up  Jesus,  and  determined  His  action  and 
destiny,  and  which  gradually  spread  throughout  the  great  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  admits  that  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
found  'tout  entier'  in  Hellenism,  but  insists,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  however  large  may  be  the  share  of  Galilsean  Judaism 
in  the  Christian  revolution,  far  more  considerable  is  that  of 
Hellenism  in  Christianity  once  it  was  established.  We  must 
distinguish,  he  contends,  between  the  essence  and  the  accident, 
between  the  Christian  spirit  and  the  Christian  revolution.  The 
Christian  revolution  came  from  Judsea  and  Galilee.  But  the 
Christian  spirit  is  essentially  that  of  Grajco-Roman  philosophy 
and  religion.  On  the  appearance  of  Christianity  it  was  not  the 
faith  and  wisdom  of  Hellenism  that  were  absorbed  into  Judaism, 
but  Judaism  that  was  absorbed  into  the  common  beliefs  of  the 
human  race.  In  order  to  establish  this  contention,  Havet  gives 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  Hellenic  literature  from  the  earliest 
times,  making  an  anthology  of  all  the  passages  which  seem  to 
breathe  anything  of  the  Christian  spirit.  In  summarizing  his 
conclusions,  he  paints  a  picture  of  the  heathen  world  designed  to 
show  how  nearly  it  approached  to  Christianity  in  its  beliefs  and 
hopes.  The  heathen  believed  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  a  future  life  with  punishments 
and  rewards,  in  the  existence  of  gods  who  were  offended  by  the 
faults  of  men,  in  the  approaching  end  of  this  world  and  the 
coming  of  a  new  one.  They  had  their  temples,  their  altars, 
their  prayers,  their  sacred  songs  ;  while  there  were  not  wanting 
among  them  loftier  spirits  who  held  that  the  divinity  desired  no 
other  temple  than  the  heart  of  man,  nor  other  worship  than  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Their  moral  code  breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  self-denial  as  Christianity  inculcated  ;  taught  men  to  despise 
riches,  honours,  pleasures,  yea,  happiness  itself ;  inspired  an 
abhorrence  of  sin,  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  infirmity,  and  a 
passionate  longing  for  salvation ;  inculcated  chastity,  alms, 
charity,  a  horror  of  war,  submission  to  authority'.  How  is  it 
possible,  asks  Havet,  with  such  a  picture  before  us,  to  speak  of 
Christianity  as  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  to  hail  its 
advent  as  something  entirely  new  and  unexpected?  He  believes 
that  the  heathen  world,  if  left  to  itself,  would  not  have  remained 
heathen,  that  its  mythology  and  superstition  would  gradually 
ha\e  vanished,  and  that  the  feeling  of  human  fraternity  and  the 
need  of  equality  and  justice  would  have  developed  more  and 
more  and  passed  into  its  manners  and  laws.  This  natural 
development  it  was  not  permitted  to  pursue.  The  Judaizers 
precipitated  the  crisis  ;  the  reform  was  carried  through  with 
too  great  haste,  with  the  result  that  the  world,  in  becoming 
Christian,  remained  more  pagan  than  if  Hellenism  had  retained 
its  mastery. 

While  Havet  recognizes  that  Judaism  thus  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  origin  of  Christianity,  he  assigns  but  little 
importance  to  the  Person  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  movement 
which  bore  His  name.  He  believes  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  principal  personage  in  the  religious  revolution  of  which 
Jesus  has  the  honour.  Of  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself  we  know 
almost  nothing.  Havet  denies  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  that  He  was  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  con- 
demned for  blasphemy  or  any  religious  crime.  He  did  not 
break  with  Judaism,  nor  was  He  the  opponent  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  ^^'ay  He  is  represented  in  the  Gospels.  He  was  a  Jew, 
ardent  to  fanaticism,  a  Galitean  zealot  who  had  inflamed  the 
people  of  His  country,  and,  in  the  end,  so  agitated  Jerusalem 
itself  that  the  Jewish  authorities,  whom  He  had  compromised, 
handed  Him  over  to  the  Roman  police,  by  whom  He  was  put  to 
death  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  At  the  moment  of  His  death, 
that  which  we  call  Christianity  had  no  existence.  He  was  Him- 
self a  Christian  only  in  His  manner  of  feeling  ;  otherwise  He  was 
a  pure  Jew,  and  there  is  neither  word  nor  act  in  His  life  that 
is  not  thoroughly  Jewish.  He  introduced  no  new  dogma  or 
practice.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Incarna- 
tion, or  other  mysteries, — no  idea  of  Church  or  Sacraments.  It 
was  not  till  after  His  death  that  some  began  to  ask,  '  Was  He 
not  the  Christ  ? ',  and  the  thought  once  started  gained  currency. 
In  order  to  gi\e  the  suggestion  any  plausibility,  it  was  necessarj' 
to  combine  with  it  the  belief  that  this  Jesus  who  had  perished 
miserably  had  been  raised  up  from  the  dead  to  enter  on  a  life 
of  glory.  If  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  then  all  was  not  finished. 
He  must  reappear.  He  must  come  again  as  the  Christ  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven  to  destroy  this  wicked  world  and  restore  Israel. 
The  hope  thus  cherished  was  converted  into  actual  fact.     The 
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step  was  taken  from  the  thought,  '  He  must  rise  ag-ain,'  to  the 
belief,  '  He  has  risen.'  The  news  spread  among  the  Jewish  com- 
nmnities  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  from 
them  to  the  Roman  world  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived,  that 
the  Christ,  who  was  to  come  to  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews  in  place  of  thai  of  the  Romans,  had  actually 
appeared,  that  He  had  been  crucified,  and  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  was  to  reappear  to  destroy  the  sinners,  and 
to  raise  up  from  the  dead  all  the  righteous,  and  reunite  them 
in  an  eternal  life  with  those  who  were  still  alive.  With  faith  in 
Christ  and  His  resurrection,  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  new 
faith  accepted  also  the  worship  of  the  one  God  alone,  and  the 
denial  of  idolatry  ;  while  in  their  turn  they  set  aside,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  the  more  repugnant  elements  of  Judaism,  particularly 
circumcision.  This  purified  Judaism  purified  itself  more  and 
more  as  it  spread  among  the  Gentiles,  and  became  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  two  spirits  came  in  time 
to  be  confounded. 

Such  is  Havet's  account  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. Although  his  theories  are  not  so  extreme 
as  those  of  Bauer,  his  attempt  to  assign  Hellenic 
culture  as  the  main  source  from  which  Chri-stianity 
has  sprung  serves,  equally  with  Bauer's,  to  illus- 
trate to  what  desperate  expedients  such  a  theory  is 
reduced  in  order  to  give  itself  even  some  measure 
of  plausihility.  Both  essays  result  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  Christianity  without  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
for  though  Havet  does  not,  like  Bauer,  deny  the 
existence  of  Christ  altogether,  there  are  few  Chris- 
tians who  will  recognize,  in  the  Jewish  fanatic  whom 
he  i^resents  to  us,  the  Saviour  whom  they  worship. 
We  must  allow  to  both  authors — to  Havet  especi- 
ally— a  certain  merit,  in  so  far  as  they  demonstrate 
how  well  Greek  thought  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  Christian  truth.  As  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine, 
their  works  may  pi'ove  of  value  ;  but  as  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  itself,  we  cannot  assign  to 
them  any  worth  (Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  52  f.).  They  virtually  recognize  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  indebtedness 
of  the  historical  Jesus  to  Hellenic  culture.  What- 
ever jjarallels  they  may  bring  forward  to  any  of  the 
recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  they  make  no  attempt 
to  show  in  what  way  He  could  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  literature  from  which  He  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  inspiration.  Only  by 
critical  theories  regarding  the  Gospels  which  would 
deprive  them  of  all  historical  worth,  can  they  find 
room  to  introduce  that  Hellenic  influence  which 
they  seek  to  trace. 

ii.  Christianity  and  Buddhism.— From  the  side 
of  Buddhism,  also,  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
originality  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  long  before  the  Christian  era  Buddhist 
doctrine  had  penetrfited  to  distant  regions,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Christian 
Gospels  to  the  Buddha  legend  is  not  so  remote 
as  to  be  dismissed  without  careful  consideration. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  j^rove  that 
much  of  the  material  in  the  Gospel  narratives  may 
be  traced  to  Buddhist  sources — notably  by  Bunsen, 
Seydel,  Lillie,  and  more  recently  by  Stix,  Pfleiderer, 
and  viin  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga  (for  titles  of  works 
see  below  in  list  of  Literature).  Among  the  earlier 
group  of  writers,  Seydel  is  generally  recognized  to 
be  the  most  scholarly  ;  and  we  may  devote  our 
attention  chiefly  to  him.  In  his  book.  Das  Evan- 
gelium  Jesu  in  seinen  Verhdltnissen  zu  Buddha- 
sage  und  Buddha-lehre,  he  endeavours  to  construct 
a  '  Buddhist-Christian  Gospel  Harmony '  by  draw- 
ing up  a  list  of  the  parallels  that  may  be  traced 
between  the  two  religions. 

In  all,  Seydel  collects  51  such  parallels,  which  he  proceeds  to 
arrange  in  3  groups.  In  the  first  he  places  those  resemblances 
which  may  be  accidental ;  in  the  second,  those  cases  in  which 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  borrowing  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  third  group  contains  parallels  in  which 
it  is  clear  not  only  that  there  has  been  borrowing,  but  on  which 
side  the  borrowing  has  taken  place.  This  last  group  contains 
only  five  parallels,  and  in  each  case  Seydel  concludes  that  the 
verdict  must  be  given  in  favour  of  Buddhism.     They  are  as 


follows  : — (1)  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple, 
compared  with  that  of  Buddha  ;  (2)  the  fast  of  Jesus  and  of 
Buddha  ;  (3)  the  pre-existenee  of  Jesus  and  of  Buddha  ;  (4)  the 
fig-tree  as  the  place  of  Buddha's  first  conversion,  compared  with 
Jesus'  interview  with  Nathanael  (Jn  l-i«ff-) ;  (5)  the  question  of 
the  disciples  regarding  the  man  who  was  born  blind  (Jn  92), 
which  seems  to  imply  a  former  state  of  existence  whose  sinful- 
ness might  account  for  present  affiiction.  The  verdict  in  favour 
of  Buddhism  in  this  third  group  of  parallels  strengthens  the 
proliability  that  in  the  second  group  also  it  is  Christianity  that 
is  the  debtor.  In  this  group  the  number  of  parallels  runs'  to  23, 
12  of  which  Seydel  regards  as  of  greater  cogenc\-  than  the  rest. 
Among  tlie  Gospel  facts  which  he  introduces  in  this  first  division 
of  his  second  group  may  be  mentioned  the  annunciation  to  War^  , 
the  gifts  to  the  newborn  child,  the  temptation,  and  the  Beati- 
tudes. Lastly,  even  in  the  first  group  of  23  parallels,  which 
Seydel  admits  may  be  wholly  accidental,  he  believes  that  in  view 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  two  other 
groups,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  at  least  15  cases  tlie  Gospels 
may  have  been  subject  to  Buddhist  influence. 

To  account  for  the  presence  of  so  much  material  in  the  Gospels 
borrowed  from  Buddhist  sources,  Seydel  formulates  the  hypo- 
thesis that,  in  addition  to  the  two  sources  generally  recognized 
as  underlying  the  Synoptic  Gospels— the  .collection  of  Sajings, 
and  the  original  Mark— there  must  also  have  existed  a  third 
source,  a  poetic  -  apocalyptic  Gospel,  in  which  the  Christian 
material  must  have  been  worked  up  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Buddhist  Gospels,  with  the  incorporation  of  nmch  that  was 
derived  from  Buddhist  sources.  This  poetic  source  was  used 
by  all  the  Synoptists  and  b.y  the  Fourth  Evangelist  as  well. 
That  it  has  been  lost  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  tliat  the 
available  material  wliich  it  afforded  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  Gospels,  whose  more  historical  form  and  genuine  Christian 
doctrine  caused  the  early  poetical  work  to  be  quite  forgotten. 

Seydel  claims  a  certain  apologetic  value  for  his 
investigations.  If  he  has  shaken  our  faith  in  much 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  which  he  has  shown  to  be 
derived  from  Buddhism,  we  may  comfort  ourselves, 
he  thinks,  with  the  reflexion  that  those  features  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  Avhich  he  has  found  no  analogy 
in  Buddhist  tradition, — such,  e.g.,  as  the  Passion 
and  certain  fundamental  doctrines  and  jiersonal 
characteristics  of  Jesus, — are  thus  indirectly  con- 
firmed. In  what  remains  after  we  have  taken  away 
what  may  be  traced  to  Buddhism,  we  have  a  kernel 
of  historical  fact  which  is  unassailable. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  various  parallels 
upon  wliich  Seydel  bases  his  contention,  we  find 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Buddhist  material  is  frequently  exaggerated  ; 
that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  underlying 
difterence  between  the  two  sides,  which  in  many 
cases  is  much  more  striking  than  the  apparent  re- 
semblance ;  and  that,  even  where  the  resemblance 
is  strongest,  Seydel  has  not  made  out  his  case,  viz., 
that  the  fact  which  he  instances  from  the  Gospels  is 
so  unintelligible  on  Christian  premises,  that  borrow- 
ing from  an  external  source  is  the  only  feasible 
explanation.  We  shall  endeavour  to  justifj^  this 
contention  in  the  case  of  the  five  parallels  upon 
which  Seydel  lays  the  greatest  stress. 

(1)  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  Here  Seydel's  point  is 
that  such  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  was  not  required, 
and  that  Luke's  appeal  to  the  Law  (2--^)  is  a  mere  de\  ice  to  in- 
troduce an  incident  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source.  We  admit 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be  presented  in 
person  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  ransomed  ;  but  we  have  only 
to  read  the  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Buddha, 
which  Sejdel  thinks  may  have  suggested  this  incident,  with  its 
descriiJtion  of  how  100,000  gods  drew  the  waggon  which  bore 
him,  of  how  the  earth  trembled  as  he  entered  the  temple,  of 
how  the  images  of  the  gods  left  their  places  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  to  convince  ourselves  that  among  the  various  motives 
which  might  be  assigned  for  the  departure  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Law  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  a  more  unlikely  one  could  hardly 
be  conceived  than  a  desire  to  institute  a  parallel  with  this  fan- 
tastic story,  to  which  the  simple  Gospel  narrative  offers  the 
most  striking  contrast. 

(2)  Seydel  finds  the  40  days'  fast  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness  in- 
explicable in  view  of  the  contrast  He  Himself  drew  between  His 
own  conduct  and  the  asceticism  practised  by  John  the  Baptist, 
and  suggests  that  this  incident  is  borrowed  from  the  example  of 
Buddha.  But  if  any  parallel  at  all  is  required,  we  do  not  need 
to  go  so  far  afield.  The  40.daj  s'  fast  of  Moses  (Ex  3428,  Dt  99)  and 
that  of  Elijah  (1  K  19**)  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  parallels 
which  do  not  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewish  history. 

(3)  Seydel  finds  a  parallel  to  Christ's  words  to  the  Jews, 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am '  (Jn  858),  jn  Buddha's  assertion  of 
his  pre-existence.  But  the  resemblance  at  once  disappears 
when  we  realize  what  is  the  kind  of  pre-existence  Buddha 
claims  for  himself, — not  like  that  of  the  Johannine  Logos  who 
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has  been  with  God  from  the  beginning:  (Jn  I'f),  but  that  of  a 
being  who  has  undergone  countless  different  forms  of  incarna- 
tion. 

(4)  It  was  while  sitting  under  the  Bodhi-tree,  which  was  a 
kind  of  fig-tree,  that  Gautama  attained  Budda-hood,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  converted  two  brothers,  who  became  his 
first  disciples.  Seydel  finds  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  Nathanael,  '  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee '  (Jn  1**).  But  beyond  the  facts  that  a  fig-tree  and  a  dis- 
ciple are  mentioned  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  them.  It  was  not  Jesus,  but  Nathanael,  who  was  sitting 
under  the  fig-tree  ;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  '  enlighten- 
ment '  of  Jesus ;  and  the  disciple  in  connexion  with  whom  the 
fig-tree  is  mentioned  was  not,  as  in  Buddha's  case,  the  first  who 
was  called. 

(5)  The  question  of  the  disciples  with  regard  to  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  '  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents, 
that  he  was  born  blind  ? '  (Jn  9'-)  is  brought  forward  by  Seydel  as 
implying  belief  in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  re-birth,  according  to 
which  we  are  punished  here  for  sins  committed  in  a  former  state 
of  existence.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  (cf.  Wis  S'-"),  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable, further,  whether  even  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  question  of  the  disciples.  The.y  may  have  been 
thinking  of  some  sin  connnitted  in  the  womb  (cf.  Gen  2522),  or 
may  have  regarded  the  blindness  of  the  man  as  punishment  in 
anticipation  of  the  sins  he  would  commit  (cf.  B.  Weiss  in  Meyer's 
Kommentar,  ad  loc). 

These  are  the  parallels  upon  which,  as  has  been 
said,  Seydel  lays  the  chief  stress.  He  admits  him- 
self that  the  force  of  the  other  analogies  depends, 
in  great  measure,  upon  the  verdict  we  pass  upon 
the  evidence  afforded  by  these  live  parallels,  which 
constitute  his  third  group.  And  if,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  he  has  not  made  good  his 
case  in  these  instances,  much  of  the  force  of  his 
argument  is  gone.  As  to  his  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  a  poetic-apocalyptic  Gospel  imbued 
with  Buddhist  doctrine,  there  is  absolutely  no  proof 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  document.  Seydel  can 
bring  forward  no  particle  of  evidence  to  support  his 
hypothesis.  He  merely  invents  this  fictitious  Gospel 
to  supply  the  lack  of  historical  connexion  between 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  the  want  of  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  his  theory. 

As  remarked  above,  attempts  have  been  made 
more  recently  by  Pfleiderer  and  van  den  Bergh  van 
Eysinga  to  trace  Buddhist  influence  on  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Among  the  parallels  which  the  latter 
finds  specially  important,  may  be  mentioned  Simeon 
in  the  Temple,  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus,  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus,  the  temptation,  the  blessing  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  (Lk  11-^),  the  widow's  mite,  the 
walking  on  the  sea,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well,  and  the  world  conflagration.  Pfleiderer  does 
not  descend  so  much  into  detail,  but  groujis  his 
parallels  together  under  general  heads,  such  as 
Christ  as  Son  of  God,  as  miraculous  Saviour,  as  victor 
over  Satan,  as  King  of  kings,  etc.  With  regard  to 
these  more  recent  works,  the  same  criticism  applies 
as  in  the  case  of  Seydel.  Many  of  the  .suggested 
parallels,  when  closely  examined,  prove  much  less 
striking  than  appeared  at  first  sight ;  and  even  where 
the  resemblance  is  closest,  a  much  more  natural  ex- 
planation can  usually  be  given  of  the  feature  in 
question  on  the  Christian  side  than  the  adapta- 
tion of  Buddhist  material.  And  due  consideration 
should  here  be  given  to  the  fact  to  which  Oldenberg 
has  called  attention  (ThLZ,  1905,  No.  3),  that  the 
Buddhist  literature  which  is  drawn  upon  to  supply 
these  parallels  to  Christianity  is  so  extensive,  so  in- 
finitely rich  in  legendary  lore,  that  the  wonder  would 
rather  be  if  we  did  not  find  occasional  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Buddhist  narratives  and 
those  parts  of  the  NT  which  deal  with  a  similar 
sphere  of  life.  Finally,  while  we  must  admit  in  the 
abstract  the  possibility  of  Buddhist  influence  upon 
Western  culture,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  no 
historical  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Buddhist  ideas 
to  the  regions  in  which  Christianity  had  its  origin 
till  a  much  later  time.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
the  first  who  mentions  Buddha  by  name.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  quote  the  words  of  Max  Miiller 
(India,  what  it  can  teach  us  ?  p.  279) : 


'  That  there  are  startling  coincidences  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  must  likewise  be  admitted 
that  Buddhism  existed  at  least  4U0  years  before  Christianity.  I 
go  even  further,  and  should  feel  extremely  grateful  if  anybody 
would  point  out  to  me  the  historical  channels  through  which 
Buddhism  had  influenced  early  Christianity.  I  have  been  looking 
for  such  channels  all  my  life,  but  hitherto  I  have  found  none. 
What  I  have  found  is  that  for  some  of  the  most  startling  coin- 
cidences there  are  historical  antecedents  on  both  sides,  and  if 
we  once  know  these  antecedents,  the  coincidences  become  far 
less  startling.  If  I  do  find,  in  certain  Buddhist  works,  doctrines 
identically  the  same  as  in  Christianity,  so  far  from  being  fright- 
ened, I  feel  delighted,  for  surely  truth  is  not  the  less  true 
because  it  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  the  human  race.' 

iii.  Christianity  and  Judaism. — When  we  come 
to  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
we  feel  that  the  case  is  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  above  instances.  There  the  po.ssibility 
of  contact  between  Christianity  and  those  influences 
to  which  its  indebtedne.ss  was  alleged  was  remote. 
Here  we  are  in  the  line  of  direct  historical  con- 
nexion. The  roots  of  Christianity  go  deep  down 
into  Jewish  soil.  Christ  was  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
education.  His  whole  thought  and  teaching  were 
cast  in  Jewish  moulds.  The  very  title  He  bears — 
the  Christ — is  meaningless  apart  from  the  back- 
ground of  Jewish  history  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
If  we  claim  originality  for  Him,  we  recognize  that 
originality  does  not  mean  an  entirely  new  start, 
the  severance  of  all  the  links  which  bind  the  new 
Teacher  to  the  religious  development  of  the  nation 
to  which  He  belongs.  Such  originality  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  never  has  existed  ; 
it  never  can  exist.  If  the  original  teacher  is  to  be 
a  teacher  at  all,  if  he  is  to  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  men  he  addresses,  then  he  must  live  in 
close  contact  with  them  and  link  on  his  doctrine  to 
the  beliefs  and  hopes  which  they  cherish.  So  it 
was  with  Christ.  He  may  be  the  world's  Teacher, 
but  He  .spoke  first  of  all  to  His  fellow-countrymen 
in  Galilee  and  Juda;a,  and  He  used  the  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  familiar  to  them.  He  preached 
in  their  synagogues  and  taught  in  their  streets  like 
the  Rabbis  of  His  own  day.  That  there  was  a 
certain  novelty  in  His  manner  of  preaching  is 
proved  by  the  astonishment  with  which  the  people 
listened  to  it  (Mk  1-^  6-).  But  was  the  content 
essentially  ditterent  from  that  of  the  preachers  of 
His  own  day,  or  that  of  the  prophets  of  old  ?  Had 
He  any  new  doctrine  to  communicate?  Or  Avas 
He,  as  has  been  alleged  by  modern  Jewish  scholars, 
merely  a  teacher  who  gave  expression  to  the  best 
Jewish  thought  of  His  time  ? 

We  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  some  of  the 
diflerent  elements  in  the  Jewish  religion  to  which 
Christ's  indebtedness  is  alleged  to  be  so  great  as  to 
detract  from  His  originality. 

(1)  The,  Old  Testament. — There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  Christ's  obligations  to  the  OT.  How 
much  He  was  influenced  by  it  in  His  personal  life 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  His  quotations  from 
it.  He  seems  to  live  in  it.  Parallels  from  it 
suggest  themselves  at  every  turn.  In  critical 
moments  of  His  life  His  thoughts  find  natural 
expression  in  OT  quotation.  So  it  was  at  the 
temptation  (Mt  4'*- '^- ■*'),  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  (Mk  \\"),  even  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross 
(IS^'*).  He  recognized  its  authority  in  religious 
matters.  He  appealed  to  it  in  defence  of  His  own 
conduct  (2-^f-).  He  quoted  it  in  condemnation  of 
the  Pharisees  (T**-  ^*),  and  in  refutation  of  the 
Sadducees  (12-'**-).  He  claimed  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  5*^).  And  when  He  was  asked  by  the  rich  young 
man  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  instead 
of  imparting  to  him  any  new  doctrine.  He  simply 
referred  him  to  the  commandments  (Mk  10"). 

In  view  of  the  attitude  Christ  thus  takes  up  to 
the  OT,  and  of  His  avowed  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  we  should  expect  to 
find  great  affinity  between  His  doctrine  and  that  of 
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the  OT.  Is  this  afiinity  so  great  as  to  detract 
from  our  Lord's  originality  ?  It  is  alleged  by  some 
that  it  is.  Nay,  it  has  been  questioned,  indeed, 
not  only  whether  Jesus  has  made  any  neAV  contri- 
bution to  the  reli<^ious  and  moral  teaching  of  the 
OT,  but  whether  He  even  desired  to  do  so  (so  B. 
Weiss,  Lcbcn  Jcsii,  i.  274).  There  is  hardly  a 
feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  maintained, 
to  which  there  is  not  a  parallel  in  the  OT.  The 
constant  theme  of  His  preaching,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  is  so  manifestly  not  novel,  that  He  assumes 
familiarity  with  it  on  the  part  of  His  hearers,  and 
never  even  explains  what  He  means  by  it.  His 
work  as  a  Prophet,  sent  to  announce  the  coming  of 
this  Kingdom  and  to  call  men  to  repentance,  was 
evidently  nothing  novel.  The  very  words  by  which 
the  preaching  of  Christ  is  introduced  by  Mk.  (\^^) 
are  practically  the  same  as  Mt.  uses  to  descril)e 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3").  The 
God  whom  Christ  reveals  is  no  new  God,  but  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Mk  12-"), 
the  God  of  Israel  (3It  IS^\  INIk  12-»).  The_ Father- 
hood of  God,  upon  which  so  much  emphasis  is  laid 
as  the  most  fundamental  and  distinctively  character- 
istic doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  taught  in  the  OT. 
The  trust  in  this  Father  which  Christ  seeks  to 
inspire  already  finds  most  beautiful  expression  in 
the  Psalms.  The  new  commandment  of  love  which 
Christ  inculcates  is  so  far  from  being  new,  that  He 
Himself  formulates  it  on  occasion  in  language 
borrowed  from  the  OT  (Mk  12^1).  Not  even  the 
widening  of  the  circle  of  those  whom  we  are  re- 
quired to  love,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  our  enemy 
as  well  as  our  neighbour,  goes  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  OT  (Ex  23^'-,  Pr  20^-  24^9  25-"-).  How,  it  is 
asked,  can  originality  be  claimed  for  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  when  He  Himself  takes  His  stand  upon 
the  OT  and  recognizes  its  authority ;  when  He 
claims  to  reveal  no  other  God  than  the  God  of  the 
OT,  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;  when  Ave  find  that  even  those  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity  have  been  forestalled  in  the  OT  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  Avhile  it  is  true 
that  Christ  generally  recognizes  the  authority  of 
the  OT,  and  appeals  to  it  at  times  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  scribes,  still  His  attitude  toAvards 
it  is  one  of  freedom  and  independence.  He  dis- 
criminates betAveen  the  various  parts  of  it,  and 
leaves  aside  much  that  does  not  appeal  to  Him. 
In  spite  of  Avliat  He  says  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  about  fuUilling  the  LaAv  and  the  Prophets, 
He  does  not  hesitate  in  that  same  sermon  to  set  up 
His  OAvn  authority  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 
the  LaAv.  He  freely  criticises  the  Mosaic  laAv  of 
divorce  (Mk  lO'-"^-),  and  on  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  not  only  exercises  a  freedom  Avhich 
scandalized  His  contemporaries,  but  claims  to  be 
invested  Avith  authority  on  the  question  (Mk  2-*). 
By  His  doctrine  that  that  only  could  defile  a  man 
Avliich  affected  his  heart,  He  brushes  aside  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  as  to  cleanness,  and 
raises  the  question  from  the  region  of  the  physical 
to  that  of  the  ethical. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  elements  of 
Christian  doctrine  may  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  OT.  But  they  are  found  side  by  side  Avith 
much  else  Avliich  Christ  has  rejected,  and  Avhich, 
in  juxtaposition  Avith  them,  prevents  them  from 
having  the  significance  they  acquire  in  Christi- 
anity. That  God  is  represented  at  times  in  the 
OT  as  a  Father,  e.g.,  is  perfectly  true.  But  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  Christ's  designation  of 
Him  as  such,  as  compared  Avith  that  of  the  OT,  is 
that  Avith  Christ  Father  is  the  characteristic  title 
for  God,  and  He  is  never  represented  under  any 
aspect  that  is  inconsistent  Avith  His  Fatherhood  ; 
whereas  in  the  OT  Father  is  only  one,  and  not 
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even  the  prevailing  one,  among  A'arious  other  titles 
for  God,  and  God  is  represented  at  times  under 
very  different  aspects.  It  is  the  same  Avith  the 
various  other  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  that 
have  been  found  in  the  OT.  They  receive  a  neAv 
meaning  from  the  place  Christ  gives  them,  the 
importance  He  assigns  to  them,  and  the  consist- 
ency Avith  Avhich  He  insists  on  them.  That  God 
looks  not  upon  the  outAvard  conduct  but  upon  the 
heart,  Avas  a  truth  knoAvn  to  the  OT  writers  no  less 
than  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  Christ  Avho  first  consist- 
ently folloAvs  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusions. 
That  Ave  should  love  our  enemies  is  a  doctrine  that 
had  been  taught  even  in  the  OT  ;  yet  hoAV  much 
there  is  in  the  OT  that  breathes  an  entirely  differ- 
ent spirit !  When  Ave  put,  not  isolated  utterances 
of  Christ  and  of  the  OT,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  a  Avhole  and  the  OT  as  a  Avhole,  side  by  side, 
then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ave  can  trace  the 
roots  of  Christianity  doAvn  into  JeAvish  soil  and 
can  find  OT  forecasts  of  much  that  appears  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  this  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  Avliole,  by  the 
consistently  lofty  spirituality  of  its  tone,  by  the 
inner  coherence  and  harmony  of  its  various  parts 
in  spite  of  the  unsystematic  form  in  Avhich  it  Avas 
delivered,  by  its  indifference  to  much  Avhich  held  a 
high  place  in  the  JeAvish  religion,  is  a  neAv  creation 
as  compared  Avith  the  OT  upon  Avhich  it  is  based. 
We  feel  too  that  only  a  mind  of  the  highest  origin- 
ality could  haA'e  evolved  out  of  a  religion  in  Avhich 
there  Avas  much  that  Avas  imperfect  and  unspiritual, 
a  system  so  pure  and  lofty  as  that  A\'hich  Ave  have  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

(2)  Later  Judaism. — But  it  is  not  to  the  OT 
alone  that  Christ's  indebtedness  is  alleged.  There 
are  later  developments  of  Judaism  Avhich  are  said 
to  have  exercised  marked  influence  upon  Him.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  regard  Christ's  position  as 
one  of  pure  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  religious 
tendencies  of  His  time,  and  to  represent  Him  as 
standing  in  such  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  His  being  influenced  by  them, 
save  in  the  A\'ay  of  being  repelled.  But  in  spite  of 
the  attitude  of  opposition  that  Christ  took  up  to 
the  religious  authorities  of  His  day,  there  Avas,  it  is 
alleged,  much  affinity  betAveen  them.  Like  the 
Rabbis,  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  and  taught 
in  the  market-places.  Like  them.  He  gathered  a 
group  of  disciples  roiind  Him  Avho  called  Him  Master, 
and  Avliom  He  sought  sjiecially  to  instruct.  His 
manner  of  teaching  is  modelled  on  theirs.  He 
delights  in  aphorism.  He  makes  frequent  use  of 
illustration  and  example.  It  is  from  them  that 
He  has  derived  the  parabolic  method  of  instruction 
Avhicli  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  His  teaching. 
But  not  merely  the  form  of  His  teaching,  the 
matter  also  is  in  many  cases  similar  to  that  of  the 
Rabbis. 

Many  striking  parallels  to  Christ's  sayings  have  been  found  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  Hillel  summed  up  the  whole  Law  in  the 
words,  '  What  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thee,  do  not  that 
to  others.'  He  bade  men  not  judge  their  neighbour  till  they 
came  into  his  place.  '  Raise  not  thyself  above  others.'  '  If 
thou  art  where  no  men  are,  show  thyself  a  man.'  'Be  among 
the  pupils  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and  pursued  peace,  who 
loved  all  creatures  and  guided  them  to  the  Law.'  '  Be  not 
as  servants  who  minister  to  their  masters  upon  condition  of 
receiving  a  reward.'  '  Do  God's  will  as  if  it  were  thy  will,  that 
He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His  will.'  '  Let  your  neighbour's 
honour  be  as  dear  to  jou  as  your  own.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  sayings  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  which  seem  to 
breathe  as  pure  a  religious  spirit  as  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
Even  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples,  we  are  told, 
is  but  a  shortened  form  of  some  of  the  older  prayers  of  the 
Jewish  Liturgy.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
Rabbinical  literature  in  which  we  find  these  parallels  to  the  say- 
ings of  Christ  dates  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.d.  ;  and  Christian 
apologists  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact, 
suggesting  that  if  there  is  any  borrowing,  the  indebtedness  can- 
not rest  on  the  side  of  Christ.  But  that  argument  would  be 
valid  only  if  it  were  shown  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  the 
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literature  in  question  having  been  influenced  by  Christian 
thought.  But  there  is  no  such  possibility.  The  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  literature,  as  Kenan  {Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  v.)  says,  had 
scarcely  any  influence  on  one  another  before  the  13th  century. 
Though  these  parallels  are  from  a  literature  which  was  compiled 
at  a  date  later  than  the  appearance  of  Christ,  they  are  them- 
selves older  than  Christ,  and  represent  a  purely  Jewish  develop- 
ment of  thought. 

One  may  dismiss  this  evidence  against  the  origin- 
ality of  Christ  in  the  -words  of  Wellhansen  [IJG-), 
•  Jewish  scholars  think  that  all  that  Jesus  said  is 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Yes,  all,  and  a  good  deal 
more.  IW^ov  7j/j.icru  iravrds.  The  originality  of 
Jesus  consists  in  this,  that  He  had  the  feeling  for 
what  was  true  and  eternal  amid  a  chaotic  mass  of 
rubbish,  and  that  He  enunciated  it  with  the  greatest 
emphasis.'  No  doubt  there  are  occasional  parallels 
to  the  words  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud, 
but  there  is  a  vast  amount  in  the  Talmud  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
for  it  falls  lamentably  sliort  of  the  lofty  spiritual 
tone  whicli  characterizes  every  utterance  of  the 
Saviour.  Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  we  can  lind 
something  corresponding  to  every  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  it  might  still 
be  maintained  that  there  was  originality  in  select- 
ing precisely  these  petitions  and  bringing  them 
together  in  such  a  brief  and  simjile  prayer.  But 
indeed  we  are  not  much  concerned  to  defend  the 
originality  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Christ's  object 
was  not  to  teach  His  disciples  some  new  form  of 
prayer,  but  to  give  expression  to  the  deepest  long- 
ings of  the  human  heart ;  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  these  cravings  had  not  already  found  utterance 
in  some  measure  in  the  prayers  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen.  \Yhen  we  turn  to  the  jmrallels  wliich 
have  been  traced  between  sayings  of  Christ  and 
quotations  from  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  it  will  be  foiind, 
on  examination,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  not  so 
striking  as  they  appear  at  hrst  sight.  For  instance, 
the  saying  of  Hillel  which  has  been  often  quoted 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ 
really  falls  far  short  of  it.  Hillel  merely  warns  us 
against  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not  that 
they  should  do  to  us.  One  might  conform  to  that 
maxim  on  grounds  of  selfishness.  At  best  it  re- 
quires only  that  we  do  no  evil.  But  Christ's  maxim 
is  positive.  It  insists  not  merely  that  we  do  no 
evil,  but  that  we  do  good,  and  can  be  carried  out 
only  by  one  who  has  his  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
brother.  And,  further,  with  regard  to  the  parallels 
that  are  drawn  between  the  sayings  of  Christ  and 
the  words  of  the  Rabbis,  we  must  ask  what  place 
the  quotations  occupy  in  the  respective  writings 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Quotations  from  the 
Talmud  wliich  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
words  of  Christ  may  prove,  when  we  consider  the 
context  in  which  they  occur,  to  bear  a  different 
meaning  from  what  they  assume  when  put  into 
juxtaposition  with  similar  words  of  Christ,  or  may 
lose  a  great  deal  of  tlie  impressiveness  Avhicli 
attaches  to  them  when  regarded  as  isolated  utter- 
ances. Upon  the  wliole,  Ave  conclude  that  little 
weight  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  occasional  parallels 
which  have  been  found  in  the  words  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  to  sayings  of  Christ.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  Rabbinical  teaching  is  very  different  from 
Christ's.  When  sayings  are  found  which  seem 
to  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  utterances  which 
rise  for  the  moment  above  the  general  level  of 
Rabbinical  theology. 

There  is  another  branch  of  late  Jewish  literature 
which,  it  is  alleged,  has  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  Christ,  and  from  which  He  is  said  to  have 
derived  many  of  His  leading  ideas,  viz.  the  series 
of  jNIessianic-Apocalyptic  writings  in  which  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  later  Judaism  found  ex- 
pression. 


There  are  numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  literature  in  question.  His  eschatology, 
e.g.,  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  drawn  from  this  source.  Cer- 
tainly the  expectation  of  His  second  coming  was  a  novel  idea, 
as  it  presupposed  a  want  of  success  on  His  first  ajipearance 
which  had  not  been  anticipated  by  any  of  the  later  Apocalyjitic 
writers.  But  otherwise,  for  tlie  most  part.  He  simply  accepts 
the  general  eschatological  programme  which  they  had  outlined. 
The  sharp  contrast  injvhich  the  present  age  (o  xlm  oSro;,  Lk  1()8 
20**,  lit  1232 ;  0  xaipi;  euro;,  Lk  IS-*")  and  the  future  (o  a,l!,i\i  o  ix.i>./.uM, 
Mt  12S2  ;  i  IX.IUV  0  Ipx'/^^""'!  Lk  1830)  are  set  to  one  another,  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  era  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
God,  who  is  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  power,  the 
belief  that  the  Kingdom  thus  to  be  set  up  is  to  come  down 
from  heaven,  whence  also  is  to  come  the  agent  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted its  establishment,  the  series  of  dire  calamities  which  are 
to  herald  the  aj^proach  of  the  new  era,  the  great  judgment 
scene  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  with  which  it  is  to  be  ushered 
in, — all  these  familiar  features  of  Christ's  eschatology  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  referred  to.  In  painting  the  blessedness 
of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell,  Christ  uses  the  colours 
which  the  Apocalj-ptic  WTiters  have  prepared,  —  Abraham's 
bosom,  the  great  banquet,  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  furnace  of  fire  and  the  outer  darkness. 
Again,  the  Messianic  hope  which  Christ  cherished  was  largely  in- 
fluenced bj-  the  expectation  which  had  found  expression  in  the 
Aiiocalyptic  literature.  There  was  much,  indeed,  that  was  sen- 
suous in  the  expectation  of  those  writers  which  could  not  appeal 
to  Christ,  and  which  He  put  aside.  But  under  their  hands  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  OT  writers  had  undergone  a  transforma- 
tion which  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  spiritual  conception 
of  Christianity.  They  had  widened  its  scojie  so  as  to  make  it 
embrace  not  only  the  nation  l)ut  the  world  ;  thej'  had  detached 
it  from  earthly  political  ideas,  and  raised  it  to  the  realm  of 
the  supermundane ;  they  had  deepened  and  developed  that 
tendencj'  to  individualism  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  the 
later  wTitings  of  the  OT.  In  these  respects  they  had  prepared 
the  waj'  for  Christ,  and  in  much  of  His  teaching  He  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims,  and  did  but  dexelop  the  doctrines,  of  the 
Apocalyptic  writers  of  later  Judaism. 

One  might  admit  the  truth  of  most  of  what  is 
thus  said,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
originality  of  Christ.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
that  originality,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognize  that 
Christ  stands  in  close  and  vital  connexion  with 
those  who  have  preceded  Him,  and  uses  the  monies 
of  thought  and  speech  which  they  have  made 
familiar.  Whether,  indeed,  the  connexion  be- 
tween tlie  Messianic  views  of  Christ  and  those 
of  later  Judaism  is  as  close  as  has  been  suggested, 
is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
ojiinion.  Baldensperger  answers  in  the  affirmative, 
maintaining  that  we  must  no  longer  regard  Juda- 
ism as  the  dark  background  against  which  Chris- 
tianity stands  out  as  something  quite  different, 
but  rather  as  a  preparatory  stage  on  the  way  to 
Christianity.  He  lays  special  stress  upon  the 
transcendent  character  of  its  Messianism  as  an 
advance  towards  the  spiritualism  of  Christianity 
(Die  me.^sinn. -apocahji^-  Hoffnungen  dcs  Judcn- 
thums,  1903,  p.  232).  This  view  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  later  Judaism  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  other  authorities.  Wellhausen  finds  in 
Christianity  rather  a  protest  against  tlie  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  Judaism  (SJcizzcn  und  Vorarbcitcn, 
J).  98).  So  also  Bousset  (Jcsu  Prcdigt  in  ihrcm 
Gegensatz  zum  Jiidcnfhum,  1892),  who  has  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  points  in  which  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  later 
Judaism.  In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  evident  that  no  very  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  to  prove  Christ's  indebtedness  to  the 
later  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writings.  That  He  used 
the  eschatological  data  and  many  of  the  modes  of 
thought  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  literature, 
may  be  readily  admitted.  But  beyond  that,  His 
general  line  of  thought  must  have  been  little  in 
sympathy  with  its  spirit.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  transcendence  of  later  Jewish  jNIes- 
sianism,  which  is  sometimes  coarse  and  sensuous, 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  ]\Iessianic  hopes  of 
Christ.  Many  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  later  Judaism,  as  Bousset  points  out,  its  with- 
drawal of  God  from  the  world,  its  asceticism,  its 
world- weariness  and  lack  of  interest  in  tlie  present 
and  yearning  for  the  future,  are  directly  opposed 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  In  view 
of  these  and  other  points  of  difierence  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  tendencies  of  later  Juda- 
ism, it  seems  rash  to  attempt  to  trace  the  origin 
of  Christianity  to  a  system  of  doctrine  to  which, 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  points  of  resemblance, 
it  stands  in  deep  and  radical  oiiposition. 

(3)  Esscnism. — ^ Attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  Christ  with  the  Essenes,  and  to 
account  for  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
His  doctrine  by  deriving  them  from  the  practices 
of  this  sect.  But  no  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  Christ  had  any  connexion 
with  them.  It  is  true  He  never  refers  to  them, 
while  He  fi'eqnently  denounces  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  But  that  fact  may  be  easily  explained 
by  the  smallness  and  retiring  character  of  the  sect. 
Ginsburg  (Essenes,  p.  24)  argues  that  every  JeAV 
had  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three  jiarties,  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  into  which  the  Jews  were 
divided  at  the  time  of  Clirist,  and  that  Christ  would 
naturally  associate  Himself  with  the  Essenes  as 
most  congenial  to  His  nature  ;  but  as  his  premises 
are  quite  unsupported,  his  conclusion  has  no  weight 
whatever.  The  only  valid  ground  upon  which  any 
plausible  case  may  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Christ  had  some  connexion  with  the 
Essenes  is,  that  there  are  several  points  in  which 
His  doctrine  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
theirs.  Among  these  points  of  resemblance  the 
following  may  be  noted  :  prohibition  of  oaths,  ex- 
altation of  poverty,  simplicity  of  life,  celibacy  (INIt 
19^-),  feeling  of  brotherhood  issuing  in  mutual  ser- 
vice. But  most  of  these  features  merely  represent 
the  high  moral  tone  which  obtains  on  both  of  the 
sides  tlius  compared,  and  no  direct  connexion  is 
required  to  account  for  the  resemblance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  marked  features  of 
difference  which  preclude  any  direct  connexion  of 
Christ  with  the  Essenes.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  sect  was  its  withdrawal 
from  the  world  and  adoption  of  a  monastic  life. 
Contact  with  strangers  was  supposed  to  communi- 
cate defilement.  The  conduct  of  Christ  presented 
a  striking  contrast.  He  mixed  freely  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  He  told  His  disciples  not  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel.  And,  so  far  from  think- 
ing that  mere  contact  with  strangers  caused  defile- 
ment, He  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  touch  of 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  or  hesitate  to  lay  His 
hand  upon  a  leper.  In  their  asceticism  the  Essenes 
went  to  an  extreme.  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking.'  In  their  Sabbath  observance  they 
outdid  the  Pharisees.  There  was  no  point  on  which 
Christ  gave  such  offence  to  the  rigorists.  The  Es- 
senes stood  aloof  from  the  Temple,  and  offered  no 
sacrifice  there.  Christ  repaired  to  Jerusalem  to 
some  of  the  great  festivals,  and  taught  daily  in 
the  Temple.  The  Essenes  were  scrupuloiis  to  a 
degree  on  the  question  of  purity.  They  had  wash- 
ings innumerable.  Christ  paid  no  attention  to 
such  ceremonial  observances,  but  esteemed  only 
purity  of  heart.  The  differences  Avhich  thus  separ- 
ate Christ  from  the  Essenes  are  broad  and  deep. 
We  cannot  find  any  connexion  between  Him  and 
a  sect  which,  by  its  monastic  tendency,  its  exalta- 
tion of  ceremonial  observances,  its  formal  and  pre- 
cise rules,  could  have  made  little  appeal  to  Him. 

iv.  The  original  element  in  Christianity. — When 
Ave  turn  from  these  attempts  to  disparage  the  ori- 
ginality of  Christ,  and  proceed  to  consider  wherein 
that  originality  consists,  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Some  would  place 
all  the  emphasis  u])on  the  Person  of  Christ ;  others 
lay  weight  upon  His  methods  as  a  teacher  ;  others 
think  to  find  the  original  element  in  His  doctrine, 
.selecting  now  its  universalism,  now  its  individual- 
ism, now  its  practical   moral   tendency,   now   its 


lofty  spirituality,  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  it ; 
while  others,  again,  contend  that  the  specifically 
novel  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  His  an- 
nouncement that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand, 
that  God  is  about  to  intervene  and  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  with  power.  We  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  any  one  of  these  points  of  view,  but 
proceed  to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  some  of  the 
more  important  characteristics  which  go  to  make 
up  the  originality  of  Christ. 

1.  Without  doubt  the  fullest  emphasis  must  be 
laid  upon  Christ's  personuliUj .  This  is  the  most 
strikingly  original  feature  in  Christianity.  We 
cannot  separate  the  doctrine  from  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  taught  by  His  life  no  less  than  by  His 
words,  and  it  is  His  Person  as  much  as  His  doctrine 
that  has  converted  the  world.  There  could  be  no 
more  unsatisfactory  method  of  attempting  to  esti- 
mate the  originality  of  Christ  than  to  single  out 
various  statements  scattered  throughout  the  Gospels 
which  we  believe  to  be  unparalleled  in  any  teaching 
that  had  gone  before.  '  It  is  not  difficult  to  set 
over  against  every  article  from  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  an  observation  which  deprives  it  of  its  origin- 
ality. It  is  the  Person,  it  is  the  fact  of  his  life  that 
is  new  and  creates  the  new'  (Harnack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  i.  73).  When  we  approach  the 
portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels,  we  at 
once  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  One  who  is 
in  the  truest  sense  original.  The  moral  grandeur 
of  His  character  alone  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 
It  dwarfs  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  of  human 
heroes,  and  leaves  the  ideals  even  of  our  noblest 
thinkers  far  behind.  The  very  fact  of  its  sinless- 
ness  stamps  it  with  an  originality  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  perfect  harmony  that  pervades  the 
whole  life,  the  holy  peace  which  no  trial  or  danger 
can  disturb,  the  sublime  faith,  the  noble  optimism, 
the  unquenchable  love,  the  tender  sympathy,  the 
meek  humility,  the  genial,  kindly  spirit  Avhich 
drew  men  to  Him — these  are  a  few  of  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  that  portrait  Avhich  has  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  world. 
A^'e  feel  we  are  standing  in  the  presence  of  One  who 
has  given  in  His  own  Person  the  perfect  revelation 
of  the  Divine.  One  trait  we  may  specially  note  as 
characteristic  of  that  originality  we  are  consider- 
ing, viz.  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  He  ever 
acts  and  speaks.  Meek  and  humble  as  He  is,  there 
is  a  certain  majesty  about  Him  that  shines  forth 
all  the  more  forcibly  because  of  the  lowliness  of 
the  service  to  which  He  stoops.  He  sets  up  His 
own  authority  over  against  that  of  the  Law  :  '  Ye 
ha\'e  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time 
.  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you'  (Mt  5-^''  etc.).  He  speaks 
of  Himself  as  a  greater  than  Jonah,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  (12^1^-).  He  claims  to  be  able  to  reveal  the 
Father  as  no  other  can  (11-'),  for  He  stands  in  a  re- 
lation of  such  intimacy  to  the  Father  that  He  can 
speak  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Avill  as 
things  into  which  He  has  Himself  looked.  Hence 
the  ring  of  absolute  certainty  about  the  revelation 
He  gives  of  God.  Hence  the  tone  of  authority 
in  which  He  announces  the  Divine  Avill.  Either 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  grossest  self-delusion,  or 
He  stood  in  such  a  close  relationship  to  God,  and 
knew  Himself,  as  the  appointed  Messiah,  to  be 
endowed  with  such  authority  as  justified  Him  in 
speaking  in  a  tone  Avliich  in  any  other  would  be 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  There  is  nothing  in- 
compatible with  this  tone  of  authority,  which  marks 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  the  fact  that  much  of  His 
teaching,  as  we  have  seen,  is  closely  related  to  the 
OT.  In  a  sense  His  teaching  may  be  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  OT,  in  so  far,  viz.,  as  in  the  OT 
He  found  the  food  which  nourished  His  spiritual 
life.  But  it  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  life 
thus  nourished  that  He  draws  His  doctrine,  and 
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not  directly  from  the  OT.  He  speaks  that  He 
knows,  and  testilies  that  He  has  seen  (Jn  3^^)  ;  and 
what  of  OT  teaching  is  reproduced  in  His  doctrine 
is  so  transmuted  and  ennobled,  bears  so  unmistak- 
ably the  impress  of  His  own  personality,  that  it 
may  be  fitly  called  original.  We  may  apply  to  His 
relation  to  the  OT  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  say 
that  He 

'  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould  ; 
What  was  another's  lead,  became  his  gold.' 

Closely  akin  to  this  tone  of  authority  which 
Christ  assumes  in  His  preaching  is  another  feature 
which  contributes  to  the  originality  of  His  person- 
ality, viz.  the  feeling  that  with  Him  a  new  era  has 
arrived  in  the  history  of  the  world.  '  Tlie  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand'  (Mk 
l'^)^that  is  the  new  message  of  which  Christ  is  the 
bearer.  The  hope  which  animated  the  prophets 
has  become  a  reality  to  Him.  He  told  His  disciples 
that  they  were  blessed  in  that  their  eyes  had  seen 
the  things  which  many  prophets  and  kings  had 
desired  to  see  (Lk  10-^^-).  His  whole  preaching 
rings  with  glad  tidings  that  the  long  expected  time 
has  come.  The  period  of  waiting  is  past,  the  new 
era  has  begun.  Already  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  men  (Lk  17^^).  Even  the  tragic  catas- 
trophe to  Avhich  His  life  is  tending  cannot  shake 
His  conviction  that  with  Him  the  Messianic  age 
has  come.  He  longs  for  the  baptism  of  suffering 
which  He  has  to  undergo,  as  calculated  to  give  a 
mighty  impetus  to  the  movement  He  has  begun 
(12'*^').  And  when  the  hour  came  for  Him  to 
lay  down  His  life,  so  far  from  seeing  in  His  death 
any  frustration  of  the  gracious  work  to  which  He 
had  dedicated  His  life.  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  look  upon  His  blood  as  the  seal  of  the  New 
Covenant  which  it  had  been  His  life's  work  to 
establish. 

2.  The  originality  which  we  have  noted  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  should  expect 
to  find  reflected  in  His  doctrine.  It  was  in  His 
doctrine  that  He  made  His  authority  felt  (Mt  T"-**). 
The  impression  made  upon  those  who  stood  in  the 
closest  relation  to  His  Person  was  that  He  had  a 
wonderful  and  life-giving  doctrine  to  communicate 
( Jn  6^^).  In  place  of  His  anointment  to  Messianic 
kingship,  He  substituted  His  anointment  to  the 
prophetic  office  (Lk  4'^'-^),  and  addressed  Him- 
self to  the  -work  of  preaching  in  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation  as  Messiah.  Was  there  anything  original, 
we  ask,  in  His  preaching,  anything  to  justify  His 
feeling  that  with  His  entrance  on  His  work  as  a 
preacher  the  new  era  might  be  said  to  have  begun  ? 

The  impression  made  upon  the  people  who  first 
listened  to  His  doctrine  was  that  it  was  something 
new.  'A  new  doctrine  with  authority,'  they  ex- 
claimed (Mk  1^)  as  they  listened  to  His  preaching 
for  the  first  time.  Certainly  there  was  much  that 
was  old  in  His  doctrine,  much  that  did  but  echo 
the  teaching  of  the  OT.  The  description  He  gives 
in  one  of  His  parables  of  the  scribe  instructed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  applies  in  the  first  instance 
to  Himself.  He  was  like  a  householder  who  bring- 
eth  forth  from  his  storeroom  things  new  and  old 
(Mt  13^-).  But  if  there  was  much  that  was  old, 
there  was  much  also  that  was  new  and  original. 
As  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  OT,  to  which 
it  stands  in  such  close  connexion,  Christ's  doctrine 
was  original,  as  we  saw  above,  in  the  freedom  with 
which  He  selected  only  what  appealed  to  Him, 
leaving  aside  much  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
His  contemporaries  was  equally,  if  not  more  im- 
portant ;  in  the  new  emphasis  with  w^hich  it  re- 
states certain  OT  doctrines,  and  the  new  value  it 
assigns  to  them.  It  was  original  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  requirements,  as  against  the  multitudinous 
demands  w^hich  Judaism  made  upon  the  individual ; 
in  the  consistency  with  Avhich  it  pursued  its  few 


leading  ideas — such,  e.g.,  as  the  righteousness  of 
the  heart  as  that  which  alone  avails  in  God's  sight 
— to  their  logical  issues,  not  hesitating  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  which  follow,  even  when  they  con- 
flict with  the  recognized  standards,  as  in  the  above 
case  witli  reference  to  the  Levitical  law  of  clean- 
ness (Mk  7'^""^).  It  was  original  in  the  feeling  of 
confidence  which  it  inspired  in  man  in  relation  to 
God,  banishing  that  spirit  of  bondage  which  the 
Pharisaic  attitude  to  the  Law  had  produced,  and 
putting  in  its  place  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby 
we  cry,  '  Abba,  Father'  (Ko  8^^),  assuring  man  of  the 
love  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  of  the  preciousness  of 
each  individual  in  His  sight,  of  His  willingness  to 
bestow  blessings  in  rich  abundance  upon  him,  to 
forgive  his  sins  and  give  him  the  Kingdom.  But, 
indeed,  to  do  justice  to  the  originality  of  Christ's 
doctrine,  we  should  have  to  mention  every  feature 
of  it.  The  purity  of  the  ethical  tone,  the  loftiness 
of  the  ideal  it  sets  before  us,  the  comfort  it  breathes 
to  the  sinful  and  the  sinning,  the  depth  of  the  love 
it  inculcates,  the  zeal  for  righteousness  it  seeks  to 
inspire,  its  inditterence  to  the  ceremonial  in  religion 
and  interest  onlj^  for  the  spiritual,  —  these  are 
among  the  features  which  contribute  to  its  origin- 
ality. If  it  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
doctrine  of  Christ  of  which  we  cannot  find  some 
anticipation  in  the  OT,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
no  OT  doctrine  which  Christ  reiterates  but  receives 
a  new  significance  from  the  setting  it  obtains  in  His 
teaching.  This  is  the  strikingly  original  feature 
about  His  doctrine, — how  He  makes  the  old  new 
by  the  new  light  in  which  He  places  it,  and  the 
new  value  He  assigns  to  it.  Much  that  He  taught 
had  been  taught  before.  But  never  had  it  been 
proclaimed  with  such  assurance,  never  had  it  been 
brought  home  to  the  heart  of  man  with  such  con- 
viction, as  when  it  was  taught  by  Him  who  em- 
bodied in  His  own  Person  the  truth  He  taught, 
who,  when  He  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  could  point  to 
His  own  presence  among  men  as  the  confirmation  of 
the  message  that  He  bore,  and  who  sealed  with  His 
blood  the  truth  that  He  had  proclaimed  in  His  life. 
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OYEN  (KMlSavos). — In  the  reference  to  fuel  for 
the  village  oven  (Mt  6^",  Lk  I'i-*^)  the  term  'grass' 
is  used  generally  for  any  wild  produce  of  the 
fields,  including  thorns  and  thistles. 

The  Bible  references  to  tlie  baking  of  bread 
correspond  to  the  three  principal  methods  now  em- 
ployed in  Palestine.  (1)  The  simplest  is  that  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  or  migratory  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  It  is  to  make  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground 
at  the  tent  door,  and  burn  ujjon  it  dry  grass  or 
twigs  until  sufficient  hot  ash  is  made  for  the  baking 
of  the  bread  cakes  (Gn  18«,  1  K  IV^^  19«).  An  im- 
provement upon  this  is  seen  in  the  small  villages, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  stationary. 
Tlie  hollow  is  deepened  a  little  more,  and  covered 
with  large  pebbles  in  order  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
the  bread  is  either  laid  upon  these  after  the  ashes 
have  been  brushed  aside,  or,  without  removal  of 
the  ashes,  the  bread  is  laid  upon  a  convex  metal 
disc  or  griddle  slightly  raised  above  the  fire-place. 
(2)  The  next  stage  of  advance  is  seen  in  the  large, 
pot-like  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  a 
smooth  coating  of  plaster.  The  same  kind  of  fuel 
is  laid  as  before  on  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  thin  cakes  are  fired  by  being  placed  for  a 
minute  on  the  hot  concave  surface  of  the  oven. 
The  work  of  baking  is  done  by  a  woman  who  sits 
beside  tlie  oven,  and  from  time  to  time  adds  a  few 
handfuls  of  fuel.  She  has  on  one  side  the  tray  of 
dough  from  which  she  tears  out  a  small  piece,  and 
after  rolling  it  out  into  a  thin  cake  she  distends  it 
still  further  by  slapping  it  over  one  arm  and  then 
over  the  other.  She  then  lays  it  upon  a  circular 
cushion-like  i:»ad  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
applies  it  to  the  plaster  surface  of  the  pot  oven. 
As  each  loaf,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  of  wafer-like  thinness,  is  rapidly  fired,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  pile  of  bread  on  her  other  side. 
Tliis  is  the  ordinary  oven  for  home-made  bread  in 
the  villages,  the  tnnnur  of  the  OT  and  the  simpler 
form  of  the  klibdnos  of  the  NT.  In  the  warning 
of  Lv  26-*',  the  predicted  scarcity  of  fuel  and  flour 
would  be  such  that  ten  women  in  one  cluster  or 
section  of  tlie  village  houses,  instead  of  using  in 
turn  the  same  oven  for  their  separate  households, 
would  have  to  unite  their  little  stock  of  Hour  to 
make  a  baking  to  be  done  by  one  of  them,  and 
then  receive  by  weight  the  share  of  bread  belong- 
ing to  each. 

(3)  The  final  form  is  that  of  the  baker's  oven. 
The  ordinary  village  usually  has  one  of  these,  in 
which  baking  is  done  on  three  or  more  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  towns  are  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  in  daily  use  on  account  of  the  increased 


demand.  The  oven  recess,  instead  of  being  a  hollow 
in  the  ground,  is  now  a  vault  about  twelve  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad,  built  in 
the  bake-house.  The  pebbles  of  the  primitive 
form  are  represented  by  a  paveinent  of  squared 
stone  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  semi- 
cylindrical  vault.  Upon  it  is  laid  fuel  of  the  same 
kind  as  before,  with  an  addition  of  thicker  twigs 
and  pieces  of  cleft  wood,  and  the  fire  is  kept  up 
until  sufficient  heat  has  been  produced.  The  hot 
ashes  are  then  brushed  off  and  banked  up  on  each 
side,  and  the  bread  is  laid  on  this  cleared  space  of 
the  hot  stone  pavement  (Is  44^^,  Jer  37"^).  The 
heat  is  considerably  greater  than  what  is  needed 
for  the  more  gradual  firing  of  our  larger  European 
loaf,  and  the  Oriental  oven  thus  became  the  em- 
blem of  vehement  desire  (Ho  7^' ')  and  the  indig- 
nant anger  of  God  (Ps  2P).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

OWNER  (KvpLos). — The  word  is  found  only  once 
in  the  AV  (Lk  19^*  'The  owners  said  (to  the  dis- 
ciples). Why  loose  ye  the  colt? ').  Luke  alone  indi- 
cates that  there  was  any  question  asked  when  the 
disciples  prepared  to  take  the  colt  away.  Probably 
the  answer  which  the  disciples  were  instructed  to 
give  ('  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,'  Lk  19^^- ^■*)  was 
a  prearranged  sign  between  the  owners  and  Jesus. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Gospels  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  '  owner '  is  concealed  from 
readers  of  the  English  versions  by  its  translation 
as  '  lord  '  (see  art.  Lord).  '  Lord  '  (/fi^pios)  has  the 
sense  of  '  owner '  in  the  phrases  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  '  (Mt  20^  21^»  ||  Mk  129  y  l]^  20^").  In  the 
phrases,  'the  servant  is  not  above  his  lord'  (Mt 
10^^),  '  the  servant  showed  his  lord  these  things ' 
(Lk  M'-ii),  '  the  lord  of  that  servant'  (Lk  12''«^-),  the 
relationship  is  that  of  master  (owner)  and  slave 
(SoOXos).  By  translating  5ov\os  as  'servant,'  the 
fact  is  concealed  from  English  readers  that  slavery 
was  an  institution  in  the  social  life  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  not  so  common  among  them  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave 
in  the  Jewish  social  economy  was  much  happier 
than  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  terrible  punishment 
mentioned  in  Lk  12-'*  ('the  lord  of  that  servant 
.  .  .  will  cut  him  in  sunder  [Stxoro/ietv],  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers ')  is  probably 
taken  from  the  punishments  which  were  practised 
in  the  Gentile  world.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
as  a  punishment  in  He  \V.  On  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  Lk  12^  see  Godet,  ad  loc,  and  INIeyer 
on  Mt  24".     See  also  art.  Service. 

John  Keid. 

OX.— See  Animals,  vol.  i.  p.  63^. 


PALACE. — In  the  Gospels  the  word  is  used  in 
the  text  of  Mt  27-'  and  Jn  IS-^-  ^^  19^  and  in  the 
margin  of  Mk  15^^.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  irpaLTibpiov  (see  Pr.^TORIUM),  which 
was  a  term  wide  enough  to  include  what  would 
now  be  called  a  guard-room  or  the  barrack -square 
adjoining  (Mt  27^',  Mk  IS^''),  as  well  as  the  actual 
place  (referred  to  in  the  Johannine  passages)  in 
which  a  case  was  tried  and  the  sentence  pronounced. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PALESTINE.— The  tendency,  represented  by 
historians  like  Buckle  and  his  school,  to  write 
history  in  terms  of  environment,  is  one  of  those 
remarkable  exaggerations  of  a  valuable  truth  in 
which  the  19tli  cent,  was  prolific.    Every  age  which 


produces  elemental  theories  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  most  widely  accepted  and  venerable  views, 
is  liable  to  this  kind  of  exaggeration.  New  ideas 
first  stagger  and  then  captivate  men's  minds,  and 
the  new  names  which  these  theories  introduce 
assume  magic  powers  for  a  time.  The  next  genera- 
tion smiles  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  catchwords  of 
the  first  years  of  evolutionary  doctrine,  and  remem- 
bers that  other  avoixIs — '  sympathy '  and  '  perpetual 
motion '  among  the  rest — had  a  similar  vogue  in 
their  day.  Most  of  all  has  the  power  of  environ- 
ment received  undue  emphasis  and  been  credited 
with  an  influence  far  in  excess  of  the  facts,  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
doomed  the  work  of  His  purely  naturalistic  bio- 
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grapliers  to  premature  obsoleteness  so  much  as  this. 
Nowhere  was  Carlyle's  protest  in  favour  of  the 
effect  of  great  personalities  so  applicable  as  here. 
If  anything  in  history  is  certain,  it  is  that  here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  a  unique  personality  is  seen 
mastering  circumstances,  rather  than  one  in  which 
circumstances  are  seen  creating  a  conspicuous  per- 
sonality. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Palestine  on  Jesus  is  equally 
unquestionable. 

'  We  must  not  isolate  the  story,'  says  Dr.  Dale,  '  from  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  Jewish  race  .  .  .  Many  people  seem  to 
suppose  that  they  maj'  approach  the  subject  as  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  appeared  in  Spain  or  in  China,  instead  of  in 
Judsea  and  Galilee  '  (Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,  89). 
'  If,  nesjatively,'  says  Hausrath,  '  it  be  self-evident  that  Jesus' 
mission  would  have  assumed  another  character  had  He  grown 
up  under  the  oaks  of  Germany  instead  of  under  the  palms  of 
Nazareth,  that  the  subject  of  Arminius  or  Maroboduus  would 
have  been  different  from  that  of  Antipas,  that  the  opponent  of 
the  Druids  would  have  differed  from  the  opponent  of  the 
Rabbis,  so,  positively,  it  is  indisputable  that  for  Jesus  Himself 
the  facts  of  His  consciousness  were  given  Him  under  those 
forms  of  viewing  things  in  which  Jewish  thought  in  general  was 
cast.  Only  by  a  freak  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  supposed 
that  an  historical  personality  becomes  conscious  of  the  facts  of 
its  own  inner  life  by  conceptions  other  than  those  in  which  the 
thought  of  the  age  in  general  finds  expression'  (Hist,  of  NT 
Times,  ii.  225). 

Thus  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  sentence  in 
the  Gospels  which  can  be  fairly  understood  if  it  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  remark  or  question  of  a 
member  of  the  human  race  who  might  have  be- 
longed to  any  nationality.  Every  word  derives 
something  of  its  significance  from  the  place  and 
time  at  which  it  was  spoken.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  a  Syrian  teacher.  It  is  Syrian 
landscape,  Syrian  history,  and  Syrian  human  nature 
with  which  the  Incarnation  works  ;  and  Ave  of  the 
West  are  confronted  at  every  turn  by  the  need 
to  Orientalize  our  conceptions  as  we  study  these 
records. 

In  this  article  we  shall  consider  the  influence  on 
Jesus  (1)  of  Syria  as  a  Avhole  ;  (2)  of  the  Gentile 
elements  in  the  land  ;  (3)  of  the  open  field  and  of 
Nature  as  seen  in  Syria  ;  (4)  of  the  town  and  village 
life  with  which  He  was  familiar  ;  (5)  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

1.  Syria  as  a  whole. — Syria  is  an  Eastern  land, 
and  the  relations  and  differences  between  East  and 
West  are  the  first  aspects  of  this  subject  which 
demand  attention.  No  phenomenon  of  the  kind  is 
so  remarkable  as  the  combination  of  Eastern  and 
Western  characteristics  in  the  thought  and  work 
of  Jesus.  Such  books  as  Townsend's  Asia  and 
Europe  and  Fielding  Hall's  The  Soul  of  a  People 
(to  mention  two  ovit  of  many  popular  accounts  of 
East  and  West),  though  their  generalizations  are 
not  always  convincing,  are  full  of  suggestive  illus- 
trations of  this.  'Though  Asiatic  in  origin,'  says 
the  former  writer,  '  Christianity  is  the  least  Orien- 
tal of  the  creeds.'  To  find  lives  most  typically 
Christian,  we  have  to  look  chiefly  to  Western 
nations,  France  and  Germany,  Britain  and  America. 
Indeed,  the  astonishing  fact  is  evident  that  in  certain 
respects  we  have  in  Jesus  an  Oriental  too  Western 
for  Asiatics,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
to  Occidentalize  their  conceptions  in  order  to  be- 
come Christian.  This  strange  fact  has  commonly 
been  brought  as  a  charge  against  the  methods  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  East.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  some  measure  it  is  due  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  His  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality,  e.g.,  and  still  more  the  triumphant  and 
glad  spirit  in  which  He  proclaimed  it,  have  a  far 
more  congenial  appeal  to  the  West  than  to  the 
East.  '  Eternal  consciousness  ! '  exclaims  Towns- 
end  :  _ '  that  to  the  majority  of  Asiatics  is  not  a 
promise  but  a  threat.'  Similarly,  the  prominence 
given  in  Christianity  to  the  command  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself,  in  the  West  will  always  find 
at  least  a  theoretical  assent,  for  it  will  be  backed 


by  the  sentiment  or  at  least  the  conscience  of  sym- 
pathy between  man  and  man  as  such.  The  East, 
whose  religion  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  saving 
one's  own  soul,  or  at  widest  a  matter  of  tribal 
loyalties,  will  find  that  a  hard  saying,  and  indeed 
has  always  so  found  it.  Again,  everyone  must 
have  noticed  that  in  the  battles  of  Jesus  against 
the  unintelligent  and  conventional  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  His  constant  appeal  was  to  common- 
sense  and  the  facts  of  the  case  obvious  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer.  But  that  in  itself  was  an 
instance  of  the  Western  type  of  intellect  jiitted 
against  the  Oriental. 

Yet,  at  the  depths,  Christianity  rests  upon  dis- 
tinctively Oriental  foundations.  The  very  publicity 
of  Eastern  life  has  liad  its  ettect  upon  the  Gospels. 
The  wliole  ministry  of  Jesus  was  performed  among 
crowds,  in  public  places  of  assembly  and  on 
thronged  highways.  His  thoughts  were  flung  at 
once  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  even 
His  protests  and  His  disregard  of  ritual  in  such 
matters  as  hand-washing,  fasts,  etc.,  were  made 
under  the  scrutiny  of  innumerable  eyes.  The 
whole  Gospel  shows  traces  gf  this  lack  of  privacy, 
and  the  emphasis  of  its  teachings  is  often  fixed  by 
the  angle  at  which  its  detail  was  seen  l»y  the  on- 
lookers. Again,  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of 
renunciation  is  essentially  an  Oriental  doctrine, 
typical  of  Hebraism  as  contrasted  with  Hellenism  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  to  the  surprise  with  which 
that  doctrine  broke  upon  the  West  that  its  con- 
quest was  in  part  due.  The  Oriental  has  been 
kept  from  perceiving  how  Divine  self-sacrifice  is, 
by  his  familiarity  with  it  as  a  commonplace  of 
human  life.  '  The  qualities  which  seemed  to  the 
warriors  of  Clovis  so  magnificently  Divine,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  self-denial,  the  resignation,  tlie 
sweet  humility,  are  precisely  the  qualities  the 
germs  of  which  exist  in  the  Hindu'  {Asia  and 
Europe,  69).  Consequently,  '  the  character  of 
Christ  is  not  ...  as  acceptable  to  Indians  as  to 
Northern  races,'  the  former  seeking  in  the  Divine 
a  contrast  rather  than  a  complement  to  their  human 
thoughts.  Again,  that  free  play  of  imagination 
touching  even  the  most  everyday  subjects,  that 
direct  statement  of  truth,  unguarded  by  qualifi- 
cations and  unbuttressed  by  proofs,  are  Eastern 
rather  than  Western  characteristics.  These  are 
but  random  instances,  a  few  out  of  very  many,  and 
varying  in  importance  from  the  most  casual  to  the 
most  fundamental,  yet  they  are  enough  to  prove 
that  the  thought  of  Jesus  was  cast  in  an  essentially 
Oriental  mould. 

The  geographical  featiires  of  Palestine  are  strongly  marked  ; 
and  they  include,  in  a  very  small  field,  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
lakes  and  sea-coast.  The  story  of  Jesus  brings  Him  in  contact 
with  each  of  these  ;  but  the  only  ones  which  can  be  said  to  have 
left  very  distinct  traces  are  the  mountains.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  it  owes  much  to  that.  The  religious 
thought  of  the  great  plains  of  the  world  is  one  thing,  that  of 
sea-girt  islands  is  another,  and  that  of  mountain-land  is  a  third. 
The  long  ranges  of  Lebanon  throw  off  their  southern  spurs  in 
Galilee,  and  the  range  ends  suddenly  in  the  line  of  steep 
mountain-side  which  runs  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Not  far  from  this  edge,  nestling  in  hollows  or 
crowning  heights,  lay  the  towns  and  villages  among  which  Jesus 
spent  His  early  years.  Hermon  is  the  one  great  mountain  which 
.\nti-Lebanon  rises  to,  standing  off  to  the  south,  and  detached 
from  the  continuous  range  by  the  deep-cut  gorge  of  the  Abana, 
but  sending  on  the  ridge  again  unbroken,  though  rugged  in  out- 
line, past  the  Sea  of  Merom  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Samaria  lies  to  the  south  of  Esdraelon,  a 
region  of  finely  sweeping  valleys  and  hills  of  soft  and  rounded 
outline.  But  these  hills  grow  less  distinct  as  the  road  strikes 
southward  through  Judsea.  The  general  level  rises  to  a  bare  and 
lofty  table-land,  from  which,  near  Bethel,  roimded  heights  rise 
like  huge  breasts  of  grey  stone  from  the  uphea\ed  bosom  of  the 
land.  South  of  that,  sheer  gorges  (geological  faults,  or  the  work 
of  flooded  winter-torrents)  slash  across  the  land  from  east  to 
west,  and  open  grim  and  sombre  through  precipices  upon  the 
sunken  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jericho  lies  steaming  in  the 
heat,  6  miles  west  of  the  Jordan's  channel-groove,  chiselled 
deep  below  the  level  of  the  valley.  Soon  Jerusalem  is  seen,  like 
a  round  nest  among  low  mountains — a  city  thrust  up  from  the 
summit  of  the  land,  and  moated  by  deep  valleys  on  two  sides. 
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South  of  that,  through  the  pasture-lands  about  Bethlehem  and 
the  wilderness  of  Judiva  to  the  east  of  them,  the  land  slopes 
down  the  rolling  '  South  Country '  to  the  Arabian  desert. 

The  traveller  to-day  is  often  disappointed  in  the  emotions  he 
had  expected  at  sacred  sites.  The  belief  in  miracle  is  nowhere 
so  difficult  as  on  the  spot,  where  every  detail  of  the  scene  seems 
so  uncompromisingly  earthly.  If,  however,  he  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Psalmist,  and  '  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills,'  he 
will  find  the  realization  of  Christ  an  easier  matter.  The  great 
sky-lines  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged,  and  the  same  edges 
and  vistas  are  to  be  seen  which  filled  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  This  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  local  tradition  and  foolish 
ways  of  honouring  sacred  places  have  disfigured  and  stultified 
so  many  spots  of  Palestine.  It  recalls  the  fact  that  Jesus  came 
from  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  and  that  He  chose  to  associate 
many  of  the  most  outstanding  events  of  His  life  with  mountains. 
From  the  hill  above  Nazareth  He  looked  abroad  on  an  endless 
field  of  mountain  tops.  Hermon  dominated  the  landscape  on 
the  north-east,  and  Tabor  thrust  its  irrelevant  cone,  con- 
spicuous and  unique,  over  the  undulating  sky-line  of  the 
mountains  between  Nazareth  and  the  Lake — a  gigantic  in- 
truder which  had  reared  its  huge  head  to  look  down  into 
Nazareth  from  over  the  wall  of  mountains.  It  was  there,  with 
countless  mountain  summits  of  familiar  name  about  Him,  that 
the  Youth  first  encountered  those  tremendous  thoughts  which 
finally  led  Him  to  the  Jordan.  Driven  thence  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness.  He  fought  His  long  fight  with  rival  schemes 
of  greatness,  in  the  tract  which  Judaea  thrusts  high  into  the 
air  from  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  holds  balanced 
upon  the  edge  of  cliffs.  Jericho  looks  up  at  that  mountain 
of  Quarantania,  and  sees  its  angular  and  tilted  platform  of  a 
summit  as  a  black  space  cut  out  of  the  brilliance  of  a  living, 
starry  sky.  From  the  edge  He  looked  down  on  Jericho  (JIt  i^ 
etc.),  and  knew  the  power  of  worldliness  as  He  saw  the  palace- 
life  of  Herod  there,  and  the  glimmer  of  festive  lamps  among 
the  palm-groves  that  had  been  Cleopatra's.  Mountains  were 
the  congenial  places  for  His  great  utterances  in  which  the  Old 
Law  changed  to  the  New,  and  the  freshness  as  well  as  the 
exaltation  of  these  words  remind  us  from  beginning  to  end  of 
them  that  they  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (.Mt  5i).  Similarly, 
by  a  sure  instinct,  it  was  to  the  heights  that  He  went  to  find  by 
night  the  fullest  sense  of  converse  with  His  Father  (Mt  14-3  etc.). 
Probably  it  was  on  some  of  the  slopes  of  Hermon  that  such  a 
season  of  communion  brightened  to  the  wonder  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  171  etc.).  Hernion's  summit  is  always  white,  and  many 
a  '  bright  cloud  overshadows '  it,  until  it  shines  upon  the  plain 
for  miles  around,  in  a  white  glory  of  frosted  silver.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Matthew  gives  as  the  trysting-place 
between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  '  a  mountain  of  Galilee '  (Mt  2816). 
There  is  a  perceptible  air  of  relief  in  the  words,  as  if  after  all 
those  stifling  days  in  Judfea— daj's  of  judgment-halls  and  shut 
doors  in  upper  rooms,  of  clouded  cross  and  sealed  sepulchre— an 
irresistible  longing  had  seized  Him  for  the  sunlight  and  the 
wind-swept  heights  of  His  happier  early  days.  Nothing  fostered 
the  patriotism  of  Israel  so  nmch  as  her  mountains.  From  time 
innneniorial  they  had  been  her  defences  in  war,  and  the  plat- 
forms of  her  worship.  In  the  story  of  Jesus  the}-  are  seen  in 
both  these  uses,  and  the  feel  of  the  heights  is  upon  nmch  that 
He  has  said. 

Palestine  is  a  little  and  compressed  countiy, 
where  not  only  geographical  features,  but  the  facts 
and  associations  of  national  history  are  gathered,  .so 
close  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  at 
every  step.  While  travelling  there,  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  that  so  much  could  have  happened 
in  so  small  a  place.  These  continual  reminders 
of  the  past  history  of  the  nation,  which  thrust 
themselves  upon  Israelites  everywhere,  and  kept 
patriotism  vehemently  alive,  had  their  efi'ect  also 
upon  Jesus.  The  heroes  of  the  past  were  much  in 
His  thought,  and  His  journeys  from  place  to 
place  reminded  Him  of  them  continually.  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  Solomon,  David,  and  Isaiah,  were 
figures  not  merely  remembered  from  reading  in  the 
sacred  books.  They  were  the  unseen  inhabitants 
of  the  places  where  once  they  dwelt  in  the  flesh, 
peopling  for  Him  tracts  over  which  He  led  His  dis- 
ciples. His  patriotism  is  evident  continually  (Lk 
19**  i;V^).  It  was  a  great  thing  in  His  eyes  to  be  a 
son  or  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  Jerusalem,  for 
Him  as  for  the  P.salmist,  is  the  '  city  of  the  great 
King'  (Mt  535).  The  waysides  are  hallowed  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  dead.  The  tombs  of  the  profihets 
are  conspicuous  monuments  to  His  imagination 
(Mt  23-").  He  lived  among  the  dead,  and  they 
lived  unto  God  and  unto  Him  in  the  land  where 
their  bones  had  long  criambled  to  decay.  He  re- 
ceives and  is  taunted  with  the  title  '  King  of 
Israel'  (Jn  l^^,  Mt  2V-  etc.).  The  accusation  on 
the  Cross  is  'Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews'  (Mt  27^' 
etc.). 


Two  aspects  of  the  land,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  remembered,  especially  if  we  would  understand 
what  it  meant  to  Jesus — Palestine  as  an  oasis,  and 
Palestine  as  a  focus. 

Palestine  as  an  oasis. — It  is  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  complete  ring  of  natural 
barriers.  Mountains  on  the  north  ;  a  vast  desert 
on  the  east,  with  the  deep  and  long  trench  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  set  as  a  second  and  inner  l)arrier  like 
a  moat ;  desert  again  on  the  south  ;  and  the  west 
wholly  bounded  by  the  alien  sea  which  so  few  under- 
stood— these  are  the  boundaries  of  Israel.  And 
there  was  also  a  double  ring  of  national  barricades. 
At  a  distance  had  stood  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  the  Parthians  having  taken  in  His  time 
the  place  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the 
south-west  lay  Egypt.  An  inner  ring  of  wild 
Arabian  tribes  wandered  over  the  eastern  desert, 
and  now  and  then  raided  the  land.  Formerly  an 
unbroken  belt  of  neighbouring  heathen  enemies 
encircled  Israel,  and  even  cut  her  ott'  from  the  sea 
by  the  Philistine  wedge  driven  along  her  western 
coast,  stretching  from  the  Pillar  of  Egypt  to  tlie 
Phcenician  seaports.  All  this  was  modified,  and 
much  of  it  broken  up,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  but 
the  religious  meaning  of  it  all  was  thus  being  only 
the  better  understood. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  land  in  OT  times  had  been  the 
isolation  of  Israel  for  religious  ends.  For  her,  '  to  act  like  men  ' 
(i.e.  to  imitate  the  nations  round  about  her)  was  denounced  by 
her  prophets  as  a  betrayal  (Hos  &).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  experiment  which  she  made  in  such  imitation  of  '  men  ' 
was  a  failure.  Under  Solomon  she  had  adopted  the  '  Policy  of 
Orientalism '  of  the  great  world  -  empires.  Under  Jeroboam 
she  had  sought  to  conform  to  the  secular  ideas  of  ritual  then 
fashionable,  and  had  even  attempted  something  in  the  way  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government.  Under  many  kings  she  had 
sought  greatness  in  aggressive  wars.  Under  Omri  she  had,  by 
her  alliance  with  Phcenicia,  tried  for  the  position  of  a  great 
commercial  power.  In  every  one  of  these  attempts  she  had 
found  herself  defeated,  and  driven  back  on  the  one  thing  she 
could  do  as  no  other  nation  could.  That  one  thing  was  re- 
ligion, and  the  meaning  of  Israel's  isolation  was  that  worship 
of  Jehovah  which  grew  up  with  her  institutions,  and  of  whose 
revelations  she  was  the  destined  recipient  and  repository. 

For  Jesus  also  Palestine  was  an  oasis.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Palestine  of  His  time  was  no 
longer  the  '  garden  enclosed '  which  the  prophets 
had  striven  to  keep  it.  All  its  hedges  were  by  this 
time  broken  down  and  driven  through  by  the  re- 
sistless march  of  Kome.  In  the  heart  of  the 
invaded  country  Jerusalem  remained  bitterly  ex- 
clusive and  hostile  to  all  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
Pharisees  could  keep  it  so.  Galilee  was  much  more 
open  to  the  wider  thought  of  the  time  than  Judaea, 
and  Jesus  was  in  sympathy  rather  with  the 
Galilfean  than  with  the  Judsean  spirit.  Yet,  so  far 
as  His  own  work  went,  He  retained  and  utilized 
the  oasis  view  of  His  land.  His  three  temptations 
were  an  epitome  of  the  nation's  temptations — '  to 
act  like  men '  for  bread,  or  for  fame,  or  for  power. 
In  resisting  them  He  was  thrusting  from  His  King- 
dom the  ideals  of  commercial  prosperity,  military 
conquest,  and  political  empire,  just  as  the  projihets 
of  Israel  had  fought  against  these  as  national  ideals. 
He  remained,  and  set  His  speech  and  His  A\orks, 
among  those  relationships  where  God  had  placed 
Him.  He  confined  His  own  ministry  and  the 
earlier  ministry  of  His  disciples  to  the  land  of 
Israel  (Mt  10^)  ;  and  that  land  was  still  sufficiently 
isolated  from  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  to 
provide  a  true  cradle  and  fostering-place  for  those 
thoughts  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  years,  they  were 
sufficiently  aloof  to  gain  intensity. 

Pale.itinc  as  a  focus. — If  Palestine  was  no  longer 
an  oasis  in  the  full  sense  in  which  it  had  been  so 
in  OT  times,  it  was  more  a  focus  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
a  little  hollow  place  with  a  flattened  ball  in  it  is 
still  exhibited  to  the  incredulous  visitor  as  the 
centre  of  the   world.      The   cosmography   of    the 
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Middle  Ages  took  this  as  serious  science,  Jerusalem 
being  the  antipodes  of  the  island  of  Purgatory  at 
the  other  pole.  No  doubt  some  such  conception 
was  in  the  minds  of  many  who  looked  in  early 
Christian  times  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
and  a  new  Jerusalem.  Such  thoughts  were  true 
in  a  wider  sense  than  the  thinkers  knew.  At 
the  time  of  Jesus,  Palestine  was  the  meeting-point 
of  East  and  West. 

For  many  centuries  Israel  had  been  a  buffer  State  between 
the  conflicting  powers  of  Egj'pt  and  Mesopotamia.  Now  instead 
of  Egypt  there  was  Rome,  at  the  height  of  its  mihtary  power, 
and  armed  also  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  Greece,  whose 
national  power  it  had  destrojed  and  by  the  deed  had  set  free 
its  spirit.  The  eastern  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were 
gone,  and  instead  of  them  were  those  changing  hosts  of  Persian 
and  Parthian  warriors  who  were  soon  to  dispute  the  world  with 
Rome.  And  behind  them,  more  clearl.v  visible  since  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  the  Great,  though  still  dim  in  the  mists  of 
vast  distances,  lay  India  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Syria  had  brought  into  immediate 
and  hostile  contact  two  nationalities  whose  whole  history  and 
thought  placed  them  irreconcilably  apart.  Rome's  ideal  of 
secular  empire  confronted  the  Jewish  hope  of  the  universal 
reign  of  Messiah.  Down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  life  the  two 
ideals  were  opposed.  To  Rome  tribute  was  the  obvious  conse- 
quence of  conquest ;  the  theatre  was  at  once  a  politic  and  a 
generous  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  conquered  State.  To 
Israel  tribute  was  a  sacrilege,  and  the  theatre  which  rose  in 
Jerusalem  a  blasphemy.  So  hateful  was  the  Roman  to  the  Jew, 
that  Jews  were  a  worthless  commodity  in  the  Roman  slave- 
market.  So  unintelligible  was  the  Jew  to  the  Roman,  that 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  nation  as  '  given  over  to  superstition,  dis- 
niclined  to  religion'  (Hausrath,  i.  173-8C).  These  facts  are  but 
illustrations  of  the  wider  principle,  that  when  a  nation  with 
intense  national  sentiments  encounters  a  nation  with  strong 
imperial  sentiment,  trouble  of  the  most  violent  kind  always 
ensues.  For  confirmation  of  this,  one  has  only  to  remember  the 
history  of  Switzerland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Transvaal.  In  Israel 
the  struggle  was  only  the  more  acute  and  inevitable,  because 
the  Romanizing  policy  of  the  Herods  had  lent  to  it  the  additional 
asjiect  of  a  civil  war.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  explosive 
than  this  state  of  affairs — a  fact  which  was  very  clear  to  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  (Jn  ll-"*). 

That  Jesus  also  saw  this  clearly  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  and  this,  among  other  things,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind  when  He  spoke  of  Himself  as 
sending  a  sword  (Mt  lO'*"'),  and  scattering  fire  on  the 
earth  (Lk  12'"*).  Towards  the  Roman  power  He, 
in  contrast  with  such  revolutionaries  as  Judas  of 
Galilee,  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  attitude.  It 
is  probable  that  no  words  ever  uttered  showed  such 
consummate  diplomatic  skill  as  those  in  which  He 
answered  the  question  about  the  tribute  money 
(Mt  22^'' etc.).  His  prophecies  (24^  etc.)  show  how 
patent  to  Him  was  the  coming  explosion  of  the 
forces  then  at  play.  His  policy  was  to  set  the 
word  of  the  Kingdom  so  fully  at  the  explosive 
centre,  that  when  the  crash  came  it  would  send 
Christianity  across  the  whole  world. 

For  that  diffusion  everything  was  ready.  Great 
roads  had  long  been  open  by  land  and  sea  for  trade 
and  commerce.  Even  then  the  Romans  were  laying 
down  those  indestructible  causeways  by  which  they 
united  land  with  land.  The  Saddvicees,  who  in 
•some  respects  read  skilfully  the  signs  of  their  times, 
did  all  they  could  to  encourage  trade  in  Syria,  and 
to  break  do^\Ti  the  Pharisaic  restrictions  which 
hampered  it ;  and  in  this  Jesus  was  their  powerful 
ally.  From  the  heights  of  Nazareth  He  had  seen 
the  march  of  the  legions  on  the  Roman  road  across 
Esdraelon  from  Acre  to  the  Jordan,  and  watched 
the  long  lines  of  laden  camels  moving  slowly  from 
the  coast  to  Damascus  and  back,  along  the  road 
that  lies  like  a  flung  ribbon  along  the  hillsides  to 
the  north.  When  in  after  years  St.  Paul  utilized 
the  Roman  roads  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  he 
was  but  carrying  out  the  work  which  Jesus  initiated 
when  He  placed  that  gospel  within  the  charged 
mine  of  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  one  further  consideration  we  see 
the  extraordinary  Providence  which  watched  oxex 
the  situation  then.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  his- 
tory, that  civilization  and  all  higher  developments 
of  liuman  life  spring  forward  at  a  bound  at  the 


meeting  -  point  of  national  currents.  '  The  great 
civilizations  have  always  arisen  in  the  meeting- 
jilaces  of  ideas '  (Martin  Conway,  The  Dawn  of  Art, 
76).  The  Norman  Conquest  offers  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  illustrations,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many. 
The  supremely  influential  meeting  of  national  forces 
has  always  been  that  between  the  East  and  the 
W^est.  '  The  contact  between  East  and  West  has 
always  been  the  prolific  source  of  the  advancement 
of  humanity '  {op.  cit.  59,  60).  It  was  from  this  con- 
tact, intluced  by  the  Pilgrimages  and  the  Crusades, 
that  the  Renaissance  arose.  But  Christianity  itself 
had  arisen  at  tliat  earlier  point  of  contact,  when  the 
Eastern  factor  was  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  the 
Western  was  Greece  and  Rome.  At  the  focus  of 
the  world  Jesus  set  the  light  of  the  world. 

2.  The  relations  of  Jesus  with  Gentiles. — Not 
only  was  Palestine  in  close  proximity  with  Gentile 
neighbours  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  the  land  itself 
was  overrun  with  Gentiles,  and  no  account  of  the 
meaning  of  Palestine  for  Jesus  can  ignore  that  fact. 

His  home  in  Galilee  must  have  given  from  the 
first  a  very  diflerent  outlook  on  the  Gentile  world 
from  any  that  would  have  been  possible  in  Juda-a. 
Far  from  the  centre  of  Jewish  exclusiveness,  crossed 
by  great  high  roads  from  the  sea  to  the  east,  and 
actually  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  Gentiles  from 
various  lands,  Galilee  was  the  most  open-minded 
and  tolerant  part  of  the  land.  Commercial  and 
other  interests  made  the  Galikeans  acquainted  with 
foreigners,  and  established  much  friendly  human 
intercourse.  Thus  at  the  outset  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Jesus  was  from  His  childhood  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  world,  and 
to  the  ideas  current  in  such  a  society.  The  tempta- 
tion of  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
of  them'  (Mt  4*),  indicates  no  new  discovery  of 
worldly  grandeur,  but  a  knowledge  which  had  been 
gathering  during  the  experience  of  thirty  years. 

One  fact  of  great  significance  in  the  life  of  Pales- 
tine was  that  it  had  to  be  lived  in  constant  view 
of  the  desert  tribes  to  the  east  of  it.  Kinglake  has 
described  the  Jordan  as  the  boundary-line  between 
roofs  and  tents ;  and  besides  the  tents  of  nomad 
tribes  there  were  also  those  cities  of  Edom  and  the 
Hauran,  where,  in  a  rude  kind  of  civilization,  Arab 
kings  ruled  their  kingdoms.  The  terror  of  the 
desert  Bedawin  and  the  barbaric  s^jlendours  of 
these  kingdoms  both  contributed  a  romantic  ele- 
ment, which  was  enforced  by  the  eternal  mystery 
of  the  desert,  in  which  all  things  are  seen  in  a  strong 
light  which  magnifies  their  significance  and  fascin- 
ates the  imagination.  Most  of  Jesus'  parables  of 
kings  and  their  wars  (Mt  18^  etc.),  and  certainly 
His  picture  of  a  strong  man  armed  guarding  his 
house  against  a  stronger  (Lk  14^^  11-'-  ^^  etc. ),  tell  of 
just  such  a  condition  of  unsettled  government  and 
expectation  of  surprise  as  existed  on  the  border- 
line between  Arabian  and  Israelite  territory. 

In  this  border  region  stood  the  cities  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  in  which  a  wealthy  and  strongly  defended 
Greek  life  held  its  own,  by  force  of  Roman  garrisons, 
against  the  desert  and  the  south.  The  marvellous 
ruins  of  Jerash,  the  two  theatres  and  ornate  tombs 
of  Gadara,  and  the  debris  of  carved  stones  above 
the  dam  which  retained  water  for  the  nnnmachiai 
at  Abila,  tell  an  almost  incredible  tale  of  luxurious 
and  ostentatious  grandeur.  The  blend  of  civiliza- 
tion and  savagery  which  such  places  produce  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  most  startling  kind.  The  fact 
that  Jesus  visited  the  Decapolis  (Mk  7*^ ;  cf.  Mt  4^ 
and  Mk  5^'^),  bearing  His  high  and  pure  spirituality 
into  that  region  of  the  Syrian  world,  suggests  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  dramatic  situations  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive.  In  this  light  we 
see  the  extraordinary  realism  of  the  story  of  the 
Gadarenes  and  their  swine  and  their  devils  (Mt  8-* 
etc.).     It  was  inevitable  tliat  they  should  have  be- 
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sought  Him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  And  the 
reaction  on  His  own  thought  was  equally  inevit- 
able. He  saw  the  ideals  for  which  He  lived  and 
was  to  die,  not  as  spiritual  visions  remote  from  the 
actual  world,  or  as  an  advance  on  its  honest  en- 
deavours after  holiness,  but  against  the  background 
of  a  life  whose  gilded  swinishness  threw  it  up  in  all 
the  high  relief  of  the  holiness  of  heaven  against 
earth  at  its  most  sordid.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
region  that  He  often  retired  for  refuge  from  the 
Galilajans  of  the  western  shore,  and  through  this 
region  that  He  chose  to  travel  on  His  last  journey 
to  the  Cross.  The  relief  He  sought  in  it  was  not 
wholly  that  of  solitude.  Even  these  degenerate 
races  called  for  His  sympathy ;  and  being  un- 
prejudiced by  religion,  they  at  least  let  Him  be 
alone. 

The  sea-coast  conies  little  into  the  story  of  the  Gospels. 
Afterwards,  in  the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Joppa  and  Caesarea 
were  to  assume  an  important  place.  But,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Jesus  visited  it  only  once,  when  He  retreated  to  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  from  the  Pharisees  who  had  followed  Him  from 
Jerusalem.  The  few  references  which  He  made  to  the  sea 
appear  to  be  all  subsequent  to  that  visit.  They  are  in  every 
case  characteristic  of  the  inland  Israelite's  thought  of  the  sea 
as  a  place  of  horror  rather  than  of  beauty  (Mt  186  ;  cf.  art.  Poet 
below,  p.  375b).  It  was  natural  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coast 
to  which  He  went  for  concealment  should  have  been  that  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  We  are  not,  indeed,  told  that  He  visited 
those  towns,  and  the  word  'coasts'  may  even  refer  to  the 
landward  district  near  them.  Yet,  obviously,  no  place  could 
offer  Him  better  hiding  than  a  manufacturing  seaport  town, 
where  He  would  be  easily  lost  in  the  crowds  of  workmen  which 
came  and  went  about  the  dye-works  and  the  glass-works  and 
the  shipbuilding  yards,  or  in  the  many  -  coloured  throngs  of 
native  and  foreign  sailors  on  the  quays.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Jesus  that  the  record  of  that  visit  ignores  the  whole  splendour 
of  the  wealthy  life  of  Phoenicia ;  its  temples  with  their  sun- 
pillars,  its  markets,  and  its  ships  might  have  been  non-existent 
for  all  the  notice  given  to  them.  The  one  fact  that  has  been 
found  worthy  of  commemoration  is  that  story  where,  in 
inimitable  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  we  see  for  a  moment  the 
foreign  mother,  and  hear  her  tale  of  human  sorrow  assuaged. 

Samaria  (wli.  see)  divided  Galilee  from  Judaea  by 
the  alien  race  that  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
a  cross  between  Mesopotamians  and  Israelites  after 
the  first  captivity.  During  the  centuries  that  had 
intervened  there  had  been  time  for  this  nation  to 
settle  into  a  fixed  and  distinct  type  of  its  own,  but 
the  race  still  bore  all  the  marks  of  its  bastard 
origin.  Luxurious  and  soft  morally,  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  encouraging  the  etleminacy,  they 
seem  to  have  relaxed  their  standards  of  purity  in 
all  directions,  and  the  life  of  the  woman  of  Sychar 
(Jn  4^8)  was  probably  typical  of  current  views  of 
sexual  relations.  The  palace  life  of  Herod  at  the 
central  city  of  Samaria,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Rome  at  Csesarea,  upon  which  he  had  spent  fabu- 
lous sums,  must  have  intensified  the  Bohemian  and 
foreign  elements  in  the  national  character.  The 
tragedies  of  the  palace,  the  wild  story  of  the  murder 
of  Mariamne  and  what  happened  after  it,  and  the 
subsequent  strangling  of  her  two  sons  in  that  same 
palace,  were  matters  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  These,  and  the  whole  effect  of  Herod  upon 
the  place,  must  have  been  all  on  the  side  of  those 
primitive  and  half -savage  elements  which  entered 
largely  into  the  Samaritan  character.  In  religion  the 
Samaritans  had  adopted  a  kind  of  blend  of  heathen 
and  Israelitish  worship,  in  which  the  centre  of  en- 
thusiasm was  a  rival  group  of  holy  places  set  over 
against  those  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  passion  for  relic- 
hunting  which,  in  Christ's  time,  took  the  form  of 
a  search  for  hidden  treasure  in  Gerizim.  This,  too, 
reveals  the  primitive,  in  its  frank  blending  of  the 
greed  of  gold  with  worship,  and  it  took  so  deep 
a  hold  as  to  draw  the  vengeance  of  Pilate  upon 
a  Samaritan  religious  asseml)ly  (Keim,  ii.  334). 
The  claims  of  Samaritan  religion,  and  its  com- 
promise with  relaxed  morality,  are  reflected  in  the 
conversation  of  the  woman  at  the  well  (Jn  4}^'^-). 

The  Jews  of  the  time  were  always  ready  for 
vigorous  hatreds,  and  in  their  relations  with  the 


Samaritans  they  showed  tliat  extreme  rancour 
which  religious  bigots  keep,  not  for  opposition,  but 
for  compromise.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  Samari- 
tans is  one  of  the  most  illuminative  of  all  the  side- 
lights thrown  upon  His  mind  and  character  by  the 
Gospels.  On  more  than  one  occasion  He  took 
the  unpopular  direct  route  through  Samaria  while 
journeying  between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  (Jn  4'*). 
In  religion,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  locali- 
ties, He  holds  by  Jerusalem,  and  refuses  to  admit 
that  any  other  shrine  can  rival  its  claims  (4-^). 
yet  the  error  calls  for  no  anger  in  Him,  inasmuch 
as  His  thought  of  worship  transcends  all  place- 
limitations,  and  is  as  wide  as  the  human  spirit 
and  truth  (4-^).  He  allows  for  the  unthinking- 
brutality  of  inhospitable  villages,  and  sharjjly 
rebukes  disciples  Avho  would  meet  it  in  a  like 
spirit  (Lk  9^^).  There  is  a  most  pleasant  sense 
of  tolerant  and  kindly  interest  in  the  alien  Samari- 
tans and  their  ways  of  thinking,  which,  while  it 
asserts  the  higher  morality  (Jn  4'^)  and  the  higher 
worship,  is  yet  ever  friendly  and  gentle.  He  even 
goes  out  of  His  way  to  show  how  much  nobler  as 
a  man  a  Samaritan  may  be  than  those  Jews  who 
professed  superior  nobility  of  faith.  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10^*),  and  Jesus'  words 
about  the  grateful  leper  (17'''*-))  are  direct  protests 
in  the  name  of  fairness  against  the  common  judg- 
ment and  attitude  of  His  countrymen. 

A  few  words  on  the  attitude  which  Jesus  as- 
sumed to  Rome  and  the  Romans  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  view  of  Palestine  as  He  knew 
it.  Rome  thrust  itself  then  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  in  two  forms.  In  such  governors 
as  Pilate  it  was  seen  directly,  as  the  ho.stile  im- 
perial power  governing  the  province  of  Syria. 
From  Antioch  its  roads  and  armies  had  subdued  the 
land,  yet  had  never  broken  the  s^Hrit  of  its  people, 
or  quenched  their  fierce  hopes  of  reprisals  and  of 
deliverance.  At  every  centre  its  tax-gatherers  had 
their  stations.  Its  Prsetorium  in  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  hated  Pilate,  whose 
cruelties  were  held  in  check  only  by  his  fear  of  the 
still  more  cruel  emperor,  and  whose  desire  to  quell 
revolutions  was  hindered  by  the  fear  of  complaints 
on  the  score  of  his  financial  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  tlie  Herods,  Idumsean  princes 
whose  policy  was  that  of  Romanizing.  With  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  were  the  Sadducees,  and  under 
them  the  outward  face  of  the  country  had  rapidly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Western  land.  Archi- 
tecture, commerce,  amusements,  and  worship  all 
showed  the  work  of  Rome  through  the  Herodian 
house.  There  was  a  Roman  theatre  in  Jerusalem, 
with  lavishly  appointed  games  ;  and  a  Roman  eagle 
was  set  up  on  the  Temple  gates.  Fortresses  had 
risen  along  all  the  frontiers  and  in  every  part  of 
the  land,  and  it  was  Herod  the  Great  who  had 
cleared  out  the  robbers  from  the  Valley  of  Doves  in 
Galilee,  and  so  had  opened  Gennesaret  and  created 
Capernaum,  thus  unconsciously  building  the  plat- 
form for  a  great  p.art  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  At 
Jericho  the  palace  -  life  was  unrestrained  in  its 
lu.xury  and  licentiousness ;  in  Jerusalem,  Herod's 
palace  overlooked  the  city  from  the  Jatia  gate. 
Tiberias  rose  by  the  shore  of  the  Galila-an  sea ; 
but  as  it  was  built  on  an  old  graveyard  it  was 
avoided  by  religious  Israelites,  and  Jesus  never 
visited  it,  so  far  as  our  records  tell.  But  all  round 
the  lake,  villas  had  been  built,  and  the  shores  of 
Galilee  seem  to  have  been  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  for  Romans,  a  development  which  every 
Herod  must  have  found  to  his  own  heart.  The 
disciples,  who  were  Galihean  fishermen,  must  have 
fountl  a  market  for  their  fish  in  many  a  Roman 
household. 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  Rome  is  very 
clearly  depicted  in   the   Gospels.      From   first  to 
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last  every  point  at  which  His  life  touches  any  of 
the  Herods  shows  hostility  of  relations  (Mk  8'°, 
Lk  13^^-  ^^  23^,  etc. ).  He  appears  studiously  to  have 
avoided  Tiberias,  Ctesarea,  and  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Herodisni  and  its  effects  He  accepted  without  fur- 
ther protest  as  the  actual  state  of  the  Avorld  in 
which  He  had  to  live  ;  but  for  that  Herod  with 
whom  He  had  most  to  do  He  showed  open  con- 
tempt. To  the  popular  mind,  Herod  was  the  mur- 
derer of  John,  who  would  also  kill  Jesus  unless  He 
sought  escape  (Lk  13^^).  To  Jesus  he  was  but 
'  that  fox,'  by  no  means  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  Him  change  His  plans  (13^^).  He  manifested 
no  admiration  for  the  great  stones  and  buildings  of 
Herod  the  Great  in  the  Temple  which  he  had  erected 
(Mk  13'-  ^).  This  scorn  of  Jesus  reached  its  climax 
in  His  silence  under  Herod's  examination  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  contemptible  revenge  of  the  purple 
robe  and  crown  of  thorns  (Lk  23^). 

Towards  the  actual  Roman  Empire  Jesus  assumed 
another  attitude.  Galilee  in  Jesus'  time  was  full 
of  revolution.  Along  with  its  tolerant  cosmopoli- 
tanism there  always  Avere  elements  of  the  most 
violent  fanaticism  there,  —  a  combination  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  history  of  nations.  Judas 
of  Galilee  was  the  popular  patriot  and  hero,  and 
the  sons  of  Judas,  who  grew  up  as  boys  near  Jesus, 
were  to  perish  on  crosses  after  Him,  for  vain  at- 
tempts against  the  Roman  sway.  Thoughts  of 
such  revolution  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
third  temptation  ;  but  if  so,  they  were  immediately 
rejected.  Pilate's  eager  question,  '  Art  thou  a 
king?'  (Jn  18^^),  met  with  no  response  which  could 
be  used  against  Jesus  as  a  serious  charge.  His 
payment  of  tribute,  and  the  words  He  spoke  about 
it  on  various  occasions,  show  no  sense  of  resented 
injury  (Mt  22'-^).  His  al)sence  of  bitterness  towards 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  His  calling  of  one  of  them 
to  be  a  disciple,  were  among  the  bitterest  sources 
of  the  hatred  borne  to  Hira  by  the  Pharisees  (Mt 
9^"'^).  He  saw  the  publicans  as  human  beings,  and 
not  as  renegades  and  traitors.  The  absence  of  pre- 
judice which  enabled  Him  to  adopt  this  attitude 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  He  took 
'  no  interest  whatever  in  the  burning  questions  of 
the  times'  (Hausrath,  ii.  210).  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  political  condi- 
tions were  concerned,  He  accepted  the  facts  and 
their  inevitable  consequences.  He  saw  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  deep  emotion  (Mt 
23^^),  and  He  spoke  of  it  as  about  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles  (Lk  21-^),  but  He  put  forth 
no  effort  politically  to  change  the  course  of  events. 
The  words  in  which  He  spoke  of  Pilate's  slaughter 
of  the  Galilseans,  who  were  no  doubt  a  band  of 
revolutionary  patriots,  are  certainly  very  remark- 
able. Not  only  did  He  refrain  from  any  comment 
on  the  tragedy,  or  any  tribute  to  their  daring  or 
their  sacrifice ;  all  He  had  to  say  of  them  was 
that  they  were  not  sinners  above  other  Galilseans 
(Lk  13^). 

By  gathering  these  and  other  considerations 
together,  we  may  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
feeling  of  Jesus  towards  the  Gentiles,  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Syrian  world  of  His 
time.  Around  Him  there  was  the  Herodian  atti- 
tude of  Romanizing,  and  the  Pharisaic  and  patri- 
otic attitude  which  delighted  in  branding  Gentiles 
with  such  names  as  '  dogs '  and  '  swine ' ;  while  be- 
tween these  two  a  considerable  mass  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  time  regarded  them  neither  Avith 
emulation  nor  with  hatred,  but  simply  accepted 
them  as  facts  —  'uncomfortable,  unaccountable 
works  of  God,'  as  the  Hindus  are  said  to  regard 
the  English  (Asia  and  Europe).  To  none  of  them 
all  had  it  ever  occurred  to  say,  'Suppose  I  were 
a  Gentile?'  and  to  try  to  look  upon  the  world 
earnestly  from  the  Gentile  point  of  view — a  quite 


different  matter  from  imitating  Gentile  ways  in  the 
Herodian  manner. 

Was  this  the  attitude  adopted  by  Jesus  ?  What- 
ever answer  we  give  to  that  question,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  His  attitude  was  a  different  one  from 
any  of  the  three  above  indicated.  Unlike  the 
Herodians,  He  showed  no  interest  in  Gentile  archi- 
tecture or  commerce,  literature  or  art.  He  accepted 
their  institutions  in  so  far  as  these  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  land,  but  He  passed  no 
judgment  either  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  on 
them.  He  almost  exclusively,  and  evidently  with 
deliberation,  confined  His  ministry,  and  that  of 
His  disciples  during  His  lifetime,  to  Israel.  While 
not  going  out  of  His  way  to  avoid  Gentiles,  He  did 
not  cultivate  them.  On  almost  every  occasion 
they  came  to  Him,  not  He  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  He  expressly  forbade  His  disciples  to  go  into 
'  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,'  i.e.  to  utilize  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  as  St.  Paul  afterwards  did, 
those  great  roads  in  which  the  ends  of  the  earth 
met.  He  even  forbade  them  to  enter  any  village 
of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  10^).  In  His  initial  words 
to  the  Syrophoenician  woman  He  contrasts  the 
children  of  the  Promise  with  the  Gentile  dogs  (Mt 
IS'-*^),  though  probably  there  was  that  in  His  manner 
which  encouraged  her  to  her  clever  repartee.  To 
the  woman  of  Samaria  He  pointedly  asserted  that 
'  salvation  is  of  the  Jews '  (Jn  4'-).  He  saw  the  fail- 
ings of  the  Gentiles,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  warning 
to  Christians.  His  disciples  were  to  avoid  their  vain 
repetitions  in  prayer  (Mt  6^),  their  greedy  search 
and  labour  for  food  and  clothes  (Mt  6^"),  their  ser- 
vility with  princes,  and  their  desire  of  honour  (Mt 
20'-^).  There  is  little  doubt  that  His  Avords  (regard- 
ing John)  about  those  who  are  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  and  who  live  in  kings'  houses,  were  meant 
to  be  understood  in  scorn  of  Herod  (Mt  11^). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  He 
refused  to  countenance  the  virulent  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism, either  religious  or  patriotic.  Nothing 
met  Avith  more  frequent  or  more  unsparing  condem- 
nation than  the  sanctimonious  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  avIio  made  a  religion  of  avoiding  their 
felloAV-men.  Nor  did  He  intermeddle  Avith  the 
reA'olutionary  politics  or  methods  of  His  day.  On 
the  contrary.  He  paid  tribute  ;  and  Avhen  i\\Q  ser- 
vants of  the  high  priest  came  to  seize  Him,  He 
strongly  condemned  the  use  of  AA'eapons  eA'en  in 
defence,  and  Avith  a  quiet  request  permitted  Him- 
self to  be  bound.  The  general  impression  Avhich 
the  narratives  give  is  certainly  one  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Gentiles.  His  interest  and  appreciation 
Avere  ahvays  frank  and  open.  He  shielded  His 
Roman  judge  from  '  the  greater  sin  '  in  His  con- 
demnation (Jn  19"),  and  pleaded  the  ignorance  of 
His  actual  murderers  in  His  dying  prayer  (Lk23^^). 
He  evidently  liked  to  point  out  cases  of  Gentile 
superiority  to  Jcavs.  At  the  outset  of  His  ministry 
He  offended  the  Nazarenes  by  His  Avords  about 
Naaman  and  the  AvidoAV  of  Sarepta  (Lk  4-^-  ")  ;  and 
on  a  later  occasion  He  made  the  men  of  Nineveh 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba  a  foil  to  the  unbelief  of 
His  generation  (Mt  12«-'»2).  The  phrase  Avhich  He 
used  on  scA'eral  occasions  of  Gentile  belicA^ers  has 
become  proverbial,  '  I  haA'e  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel'  (8^**  etc.).  The  impression 
Avhich  such  conduct  must  have  produced  Avas  cer- 
tainly one  of  strong  Gentile  sympathies,  and 
MattheAv  aptly  quotes  regarding  Him  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  '  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust ' 
(12=1). 

From  this  it  is  already  evident  that  Jesus  can- 
not be  placed  in  tiie  third  class,  Avith  those  Avho 
merely  accepted  the  Gentiles  as  facts  in  the  situa- 
tion. Politically,  that  Avas  His  attitude  toAvards 
them,  but  as  individuals  He  often  delighted  in 
them.     He  appreciated  their  broader  outlook  and 
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want  of  Pharisaic  narrowness.  He  was  frankly 
relieved  by  their  unconventionality  and  natural- 
ness, which  gave  Him  air  to  breathe  after  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  Rabbinisra.  To  Him,  in 
general,  they  stood  for  human  nature,  plain  and 
unsophisticated. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  that  Jewish  exclusive- 
ness  aj^ainst  which  Jesus  thus  protested,  we  come  upon  a  fact 
of  far-reaching  sijjnificance.  The  Pharisees  had  much  to  justify 
their  narrow  views  and  practices  in  the  fear  of  heathenism.  The 
dearly  won  victory  of  tfie  prophets  over  idolatry  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  being-  undone  by  the  Gr«co-Ronian  invasion  of  a  new 
heathenism.  The  old  struggle  renewed  itself,  and  in  Jesus' 
time  the  religious  men  of  Israel  were  keeping  back  the  encroach- 
ing worship  of  idols  with  both  hands.  In  Samson's  country  the 
new  Philistines  (for  so  the  followers  of  Epiphanes  seemed  to  the 
faithful)  had  built  an  altar  to  Zeus  (Hausrath,  i.  29).  Herod  was 
known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  completion  of  Jupiter's 
temple  at  Athens  (ib.  ii.  4).  Much  of  the  modern  style,  with  its 
pictured  art,  must  have  savoured  of  idolatry  to  men  who  still  took 
the  Second  Commandment  literall}',  and  the  religious  men  of 
Israel  were  tilled  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  they 
watched  the  ad\ancing  tide.  In  the  whole  speech  of  Jesus 
there  is  no  attack  upon  heathenism  to  be  found,  nor  any  sense 
of  serious  danger  from  it.  At  Cassarea  Philippi  He  had  seen 
the  temple  raised  by  Herod  to  Augustus,  and  the  rock-cut 
niches  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  nymphs  where  Jordan  issued 
from  its  cave,  yet  no  word  of  His  is  recorded  in  protest.  True, 
He  might  upon  occasion  use  such  a  current  expression  as  '  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heatiien  man  and  a  publican '  (Mt  181"), 
but  His  own  attitude  to  publicans  would  be  sufficient  commen- 
tary upon  that  for  His  enemies.  Evidently  He  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  afraid  of  heathenism  as  a  real  danger,  and  He 
set  Himself  systematically  against  those  maxims  and  practices 
as  to  clean  and  unclean  things  in  which  the  Pharisaic  spirit  saw 
one  of  its  best  safeguards. 

The  explanation  must  be  found  in  His  further  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  its  coming.  There  are 
two  ways  of  opposing  heathenism.  The  Pharisaic  way  was  the 
negative  one  of  denouncing  it  and  withstanding  its  encroach- 
ment. Jesus  chose  the  positive  method  of  supplanting  it  by  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  That  strong  lea\en  He  cast  into  the  lump 
of  humanity,  well  knowing  that  it  nuist  work  eventually  far 
beyond  the  Jewish  regions.  This  is  the  ultimate  point  in  His 
relations  with  the  Gentile  world.  When  He  spoke  to  Pilate  of 
His  Kingdom,  the  Roman  was  relieved  to  hear  that  it  was  '  not 
of  this  world,'  and  at  once  set  Him  down  as  a  dreamer.  But 
Jesus  was  no  dreamer.  He  was  deliberately  setting  an  actual 
Kingdom  over  against  the  existing  empire,  and  history  was 
soon  to  show  that  this  was  in  the  region  of  the  practical  and 
efrecti\e  forces  of  the  world.  The  consequences  of  this  leaven 
of  the  Kingdom  could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
religion.  They  must  eventually  take  political  shape,  and  indeed 
affect  every  department  of  human  life  and  interest,  and  spread 
throughout  every  nation  of  the  world. 

All  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  Book  of  Jonah  was  a 
favourite  with  Him,  and  it  is  the  OT  manifesto  of  the  imperial 
and  world-wide  power  of  faith.  His  parable  of  the  judgment  of 
the  nations  (Mt  25-f2),  and  His  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (SH), 
showed  plainly  His  ultimate  designs  upon  the  Gentile  world. 
He  spoke  of  other  sheep  beyond  those  of  the  Israelite  fold  (Jn 
1016),  and  finally  commanded  His  messengers  to  go  out  into  all 
the  world  and  teach  all  nations  (Mt  '2819).  When  He  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  8i'-),  and  of  His  life  as  given 
for  the  world  (e^i),  it  ivas  the  world  that  He  was  speaking  of, 
and  His  hearers  understood  that  it  was  so  (cf.  also  Mt  16-1  133** 
55. 13. 14). 

At  times  there  may  have  crossed  His  mind  a 
thought  of  making  the  wider  appeal  in  person 
before  His  death.  The  most  striking  instance  is 
that  of  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  shortly  before 
the  end  (Jn  122").  It  may  be,  as  has  been  held  by 
high  authorities,  that  He  saw  in  that  event  the 
invitation  to  address  to  the  Greek  world  the  mes- 
sage ^^•hich  the  Hebrew  world  was  rejecting.  He 
refused  it,  proclaiming,  in  the  wonderful  saying 
about  the  corn  of  wheat  (12-*),  His  knowledge  that 
it  was  through  death  that  life  must  come.  Yet  He 
rejoiced  in  it  with  a  sudden  glory  (12-^),  and  recog- 
nized in  it  the  fulfilment  of  His  life's  far-reaching 
purpose.  He  rejected  it  only  that  He  might  attain 
it.  His  own  light,  like  that  of  His  disciples,  must 
be  set  upon  a  candlestick  if  it  was  to  give  light  to 
all  that  were  in  the  house  ;  and  He  reached  the 
Gentiles  most  effectually  by  concentrating  His 
ministry  upon  Israel. 

3.  The  open  field.  —  In  order  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  Nature  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
ways  in  which  Nature  has  been  conceived  in  relation 


to  humanity.  At  the  two  extremes  stand  material- 
istic realism  and  the  purely  spiritual  and  idealistic 
views.  The  former  sees  in  nature  mere  masses  of 
living  or  dead  matter,  arranged  in  various  shapes, 
quantities,  and  combinations,  and  moved  by  forces 
variously  conceived.  The  latter  sees  in  it  the 
visual  and  sensuous  revelation  of  the  Divine  life. 
It  is  'the  garment  of  God,'  whose  fine  drapery  at 
once  hides  and  reveals  the  Spirit  of  the  universe. 

Between  these  extremes  there  are  three  main 
points  of  view.  Art,  searching  for  beauty,  has 
discovered  landscape,  in  which  the  detailed  objects 
are  grou])ed  into  larger  unities  invested  with  a 
larger  and  more  composite  character  of  their  own. 
The  experience  of  individuals  and  the  history  of 
nations  have  added  to  the  facts  of  landscape  or  of 
single  objects  certain  associations  which  give  them 
their  human  interest.  Thought,  emotion,  and 
imagination  have  discovered  (some  would  say 
invented)  a  mysterious  spirituality  in  Nature,  vari- 
ously described  or  confessed  to  be  indescribable, 
but  perceived  or  felt  as  in  some  way  a  haunting 
presence,  a  '  something  more '  than  meets  the  eye 
or  ear. 

Often  we  find  more  than  one  of  these  ways  of 
regarding  Nature  combined  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
thinker.  St.  Paul,  e.j/.,  seems  to  have  had  singularly 
little  feeling  for  Nature  in  the  modern  sense.  There 
is  no  landscape  and  hardly  any  reference  to  detail 
in  his  writings,  though  his  travels  had  showed  him 
much  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  For  him  the  open  field  ap- 
parently represented  nothing  but  a  set  of  distances 
to  be  traversed  before  reaching  cities.  Yet  at 
times  the  mystery  comes  upon  him,  and  he  invests 
Nature  with  a  dim  life  of  her  own,  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain  towards  some  grand  event  (Ro 
8--).  Dante,  amid  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
Europe,  sees  only  obstacles  to  the  foot  of  the 
traveller.  But  for  him  every  place  has  historical 
a.s.sociations,  in  whose  light  it  lives  in  his  mind. 
Gray  is  the  poet  who  discovered  English  landsca])e. 
Wordsworth  reaches  the  highest  point  in  sjnritual- 
izing  nature : 

'  Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathfed  horn.' 

Wordsworth,  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 

The  age  of  Jesus  Avas  divided  bet\veen  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  view  of  Nature,  and  both  of  these 
must  have  been  familiar  in  Syria.  The  Greek  view 
was  devoid  of  landscajjc  properly  so  called.  It 
saw  brilliant  and  well-defined  masses  of  detail — 
the  temple  white  on  its  hill,  reeds  in  the  river-bed, 
the  numberless  laughter  of  waves.  Greece  not  only 
saw  but  felt  these,  as  charged  Avitli  a  sijiritual 
significance  which  could  be  apprehended  only  in 
fragmentary  hints  and  glimpses,  with  more  wistful- 
ness  than  understanding.  She  sought  to  capture 
and  retain  that  spiritual  significance  in  the  ex- 
quisite imagery  of  her  mythological  creations  of 
nymph  and  faun,  the  drj'^ad  of  the  forest  and  the 
goddess  of  the  fountain.  Yet  these  delicate  incar- 
nations did  not  suffice  for  her  expression  of  Nature. 
Behind  them  lay  those  unaccountable  moods  of 
delight  and  misgiving  which  Nature  awoke  in  her 
soul.  The  unsolved  mystery  of  '  the  beauty  and 
the  terror  of  the  world '  emphasized  in  the  main 
the  misgiving,  and  produced  '  the  melancholy  of 
the  Greeks.'  Death  and  change  oppressed  her 
spirit,  and  seemed  to  be  ever  the  last  word  that 
Nature  strove  to  say.  The  voice  heard  by  the 
steersman  had  been  heard  by  Greece  before  — 
'Great  Pan  is  dead.' 

How  much  of  this  may  have  directly  presented 
itself  to  Jesus,  we  cannot  tell.     His  answer,  how- 
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ever,  to  the  Gi'eeks  who  came  to  Him  in  Passion 
Week,  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  spirit  of  their 
nation  (Jn  12^^).  It  is  to  Nature  that  He  leads 
them  in  His  reference  to  the  corn  of  wheat,  and  to 
the  element  of  death  in  Nature.  But  He  reveals 
in  Nature  what  they  had  not  strength  to  lind,  the 
promise  of  resurrection,  and  the  assurance  of  life 
enriched  and  fructilied  by  death. 

The  Hebrew  view  of  Nature  differs  from  the  Greek  somewliat 
as  Browning's  differs  from  Wordswortli's.  To  tlie  Greelv,  Nature 
has  a  spirituality  wliich  is  no  doubt  reflected,  in  part,  from  the 
soul  of  her  observer,  yet  is  conceived  as  residing  in  herself  in 
one  or  other  of  many  fashions  of  personification.  To  the  Hebrew, 
Nature  in  herself  is  dead,  and  has  no  soul  of  her  own.  She  is  the 
tool  of  Jehovah  or  His  weapon,  according  as  He  is  working  or 
warring  against  His  enemies  ;  or  she  is  visible  as  a  background 
over  against  human  life,  or  at  least  as  accessory  to  man  and  his 
needs  or  works  in  some  way.  In  either  case  the  point  is  that 
Nature  for  the  Hebrew  has  no  independent  life  or  spirituality  of 
her  own.  She  shines  ever  in  the  borrowed  light  of  human  or 
Divine  interest. 

The  Hebrew  view  of  Nature,  in  its  three  main  aspects,  has 
been  admirably  described  in  tlie  three  expressions — (1)  A  stage 
for  God,  the  '  place  of  His  feet ' ;  (2)  a  home  for  man  ;  (3)  the 
assessor  at  the  controversy  between  God  and  man  (Is  12,  Mic  02), 
a  view  in  which  the  solemnity  and  austerity  of  Nature  found  a 
fitting  metaphor  to  express  them.  Of  each  of  these  three 
aspects  manj'  instances  might  be  quoted  ;  but  at  present  it  con- 
cerns us  only  to  remark  that  in  none  of  them  is  Nature  seen 
in  herself,  but  always  dependent  on  an  inhabitant,  Divine  or 
human,  who  gives  her  soul.  The  third  view,  indeed,  seems  to 
conceive  of  Nature  as  independent,  her  mountains  judging  be- 
tween God  and  man.  But  the  personification  does  not  go  deep, 
nor  is  the  consciousness  of  its  figurativeness  lost.  The  moun- 
tains, the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  witnesses  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  a  pillar  set  up  bj-  one  who  has  made  a  vow.  They 
are  called  upon  to  listen,  to  rejoice,  to  break  forth  into  singing, 
not  because  they  are  conceived  as  living  an  independent  life, 
but  because  the  human  or  Divine  event  is  conceived  as  of  such 
vast  import  that  even  dumb  Nature  must  feel  its  thrill,  and  for 
once  awake  from  her  inertness  to  do  homage  to  the  higher  forms 
of  being. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  landscape  in  the  Bible.  Ob- 
jects are  seen  in  detail,  or  groups  of  objects,  in  connexion  with 
the  events  or  circumstances  narrated.  Through  a  cleft  fissure 
in  a  mountain  range  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  a  '  land  that  is  very 
far  off' ;  but  it  is  as  a  destination  rather  than  as  a  picture  that 
it  is  seen.  The  language  spends  its  strength  on  those  sharp 
and  clear-cut  names  for  natural  phenomena  which  express  so 
much — Jordan,  the  down-rusher ;  Ghor,  the  scooped-out ;  Gil- 
gal,  the  circular,  and  so  on.  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  full  of 
exquisite  detail,  with  the  aromatic  scents  of  the  East  lingering 
about  its  voluptuous  gardens  and  glades.  But  that  is  pre- 
Raphaelite  art,  of  the  same  sort  as  those  descriptions  which  are 
so  common  in  the  OT  of  a  single  tree  or  plant,  a  vine,  an  olive, 
or  a  gourd.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  view  of  Nature 
that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  booths  and  illuminations, 
seemed  to  the  Hebrew  mind  satisfactory  as  a  piece  of  genuine 
rural  life. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  much  spent  in  the  open 
air,  and  His  thought  was  full  of  the  breezy  fresh- 
ness of  the  hills  and  fields ;  but  they  were  Syrian 
and  not  European  hills  and  fields,  and  their  effect 
is  that  of  Eastern  nature,  not  Western.  Samaria 
and  Lebanon  strike  the  traveller  from  England  as 
most  familiar.  But  there  is  no  word  of  Lebanon 
in  the  Gospels,  and  Samaria  was  seen  but  casually 
in  passing  through.  It  was  in  one  of  Samaria's 
richest  and  broadest  valleys  that  He  told  His  dis- 
ciples to  lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  upon  the  fields 
white  already  to  the  harvest  (Jn  4^).  The  regions 
with  which  He  was  most  familiar  were  the  hills 
and  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  rocky  heights  of  Judsea. 
These  are  the  very  regions  where  the  scenery  is 
most  typically  Oriental.  The  main  difference  be- 
tween a  Syrian  and  an  English  landscape  is  that 
in  Syria  there  is  none  of  that  '  atmosphere '  which 
softens  outlines  and  tones  down  a  wide  stretch  of 
country  into  a  unity  of  vision.  The  colouring  is 
faint,  in  delicate  shades  of  grey  and  brown  and 
lilac,  broken  by  the  most  violently  brilliant  splashes 
of  high  colour,  where  a  water-spring  flings  a  patcli 
of  lush  green  vegetation  upon  the  pale  mountain 
side,  or  where  in  springtime  a  long  thin  flame  of 
oleander  blazes  along  the  winding  depth  of  a  washed- 
out  river-bed.  The  general  impression  of  wide 
views  either  in  Judasa  or  Galilee  is  that  of  a  land 
sculptured  out  of  tinted  stones.  In  Judjea  the  hills 
are  bare  grey  limestone,  whose  stoniness  is  intensi- 


fied rather  than  softened  by  sparse  and  dingy 
olives.  Along  the  sides  of  many  valleys  the  strata 
run  in  many-coloured  parallel  bands,  giving  the 
efiect  of  a  gigantic  but  faded  mural  decoration  ; 
while  the  plateau  on  the  heights  round  Jerusalem 
and  on  to  the  north  lies  bare  in  whitisli  grey. 
Galilee  has  more  woodland,  and  some  thin  remains 
of  what  may  once  have  been  forests,  but  it  also 
owes  its  general  eflect  to  rock  rather  than  to  vege- 
tation. Allowing  for  the  denudation  caused  by  so 
many  centuries  of  war  and  neglect,  it  is  likely  that 
even  at  its  best  the  prevalent  note  of  the  land 
was  that  of  sharp  outline  in  faint  colour,  and  its 
general  impression  that  of  huge-scale  sculpture- 
work.  Arriving  from  the  West  upon  the  edge  of 
the  hillside  above  Tiberias,  the  traveller  catches 
his  first  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  former  description  of 
his  impression  : 

'  This  is  not  scenery  ;  it  is  tinted  sculpture,  it  is  jewel-work 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  rosy  flush  of  sunset  was  on  it  when  we 
caught  the  first  glimpse.  At  our  feet  lay  a  great  flesh-coloured 
cup  full  of  blue  liquor  ;  or  rather  the  whole  seemed  some  lapi- 
dary's quaint  fancy  in  pink  marble  and  blue-stone.  There  was 
no  translucency,  but  an  aggressive  opaqueness,  in  sea  and  shore 
alike.  The  dry  atmosphere  showed  everything  in  sharpest  out- 
line, clear-cut  and  broken-edged.  There  was  no  shading  or 
variety  of  colour,  but  a  strong  and  unsoftened  contrast.  To  be 
quite  accurate,  there  was  one  break — a  splash  of  white,  with 
the  green  suggestion  of  trees  and  grass,  lying  on  the  water's 
edge  directly  beneath  us — Tiberias.' 

Of  course,  the  colour  changes  with  the  seasons, 
and  we  know  that  Jesus  sat  upon  green  grass 
upon  the  slopes  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake.  Wild 
flowers  of  all  shades  cover  tlie  land  with  richest 
colours  in  their  season.  By  the  shore,  close  to 
Capernaum,  lies  the  wonderful  garden  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  reserve  of  shelter  and  of  fountains  filling 
a  level  fold  of  the  hills,  some  three  miles  by  one 
and  a  half  in  area,  with  exuberant  fertility. 

Such  were  the  fields  where  the  feet  of  Jesus 
trod.  His  speech  of  Nature  has  no  landscape  in 
it,  but  much  clear  vision  of  detail.  There  is 
singularly  little  mention  of  colour.  He  speaks  of 
white  sepulchres  and  a  red  sky  (Mt  16-).  He 
refers  to  the  purple  in  which  the  rich  man  is  clad 
(Lk  16^**) ;  and  those  lilies  of  the  field  of  which  He 
said  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  them  (Mt  6"^  etc. ),  were  purple  irises. 
In  the  East  every  shadow  turns  to  this  colour,  and 
it  may  perhaps  have  been  a  favourite  of  His.  If 
so,  the  robe  with  which  Herod's  soldiers  mocked 
Him  gains  a  new  and  pathetic  irony.  His  refer- 
ences to  flowers  (cf.  art.  PoET)  are  pre-Raphaelite 
in  their  detail  and  delicacy.  No  Greek  nymph 
was  ever  conceived  more  daintily  than  Christ's 
lily.  He  often  refers  to  single  trees,  sucli  as  the 
fig-tree,  but  especially  to  the  vine,  from  which  He 
draws  symbolic  lessons  in  great  detail  (Jn  15'). 
Thus  He  is  true  to  that  characteristic  of  Palestine 
which  has  given  to  it  tlie  true  and  happy  epithet 
of  '  the  land  of  the  single  tree.' 

But  it  was  as  a  stage  for  human  activities  that 
Jesus  chiefly  viewed  the  earth.  His  delights  and 
His  interests  were  with  the  sons  of  men.  Some- 
times the  exigencies  of  His  own  life  force  thoughts 
of  Nature  upon  Him,  as  when  the  stones  of  the 
wilderness  suggest  loaves  of  bread  (Mt  4^),  or  the 
holes  of  foxes  and  the  nests  of  birds  are  contrasted 
with  His  own  homelessness  (8"").  He  speaks  much 
of  those  trees  which  grow  fruit  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  acquiesces  in  their  doom  when  they  are  barren. 
Yet  there  is  a  note  of  compassion  in  the  parable 
of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  (Lk  13>*)  which  reminds  us  of 
Jonah's  '  pity '  for  his  withered  gourd  (Jon  4'"),  and 
there  is  a  sudden  and  striking  description  of  a  tree 
bursting  into  the  full  glory  of  its  leafage.  These, 
however,  are  exceptions.  Man  is  almost  ahyays 
doing  something  to  Nature  as  Jesus  sees  it, — 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping  ;  fishing,  tending  sheep. 
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protectin«j;'  them  against  wolves.  Hot  journeying 
and  refreshing  cups  of  cold  water,  wayside  inci- 
dents of  all  kinds,  abound  in  His  parables.  He 
sees  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  and  fisher 
in  minute  detail,  touches  of  nature  everywhere 
telling  of  the  keen  eyes  that  let  nothing  escape 
their  observation.  Gennesaret  (Mk  6=^^  Mt  14=*-*) 
itself  may  have  furnished  Him  with  many  of  those 
vivid  pictures  of  agricultural  life  and  its  occupa- 
tions in  which  His  parables  abound.*  He  notes 
the  robbers  lurking  by  the  highways  (Lk  10^"),  and 
the  places  where  He  stands  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  sick  folk  laid  there  of  an  evening  for  His 
healing  (Mk  P-).  His  world  is  always  'a  field 
full  of  folk.' 

The  open-air  character  of  His  ministry  lends  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  of  roominess  to  much  of  His 
thought.  There  is  a  feel  of  wandering  in  it,  and  a 
clean  scent  of  cornfields  and  flowery  meadows. 
There  are  references  to  the  weather  (Mt  16-),  and 
He  overhears  His  disciples  remarking  that  in  four 
months  it  will  be  harvest  time  (Jn  4^^).  In  such 
phrases  as  '  the  birds  of  the  air  '  (Mt  8^*')  and  '  the 
lilies  of  the  field  '  (6"^),  there  is  the  delight  in  sky- 
space  and  field  -  breadth.  Nothing  could  better 
express  the  leisurely  and  detached  mood  of  the 
wanderer,  in  sympathy  with  wide  open  spaces, 
than  such  words  as  '  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  (6*^).  While  His  days  w'ere  spent  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  men.  He  felt  the  need 
of  retreat  and  the  refreshment  of  solitary  places 
(14^^).  When  no  wider  space  was  available.  He 
frequented  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  But  that 
was  at  a  time  when  the  world  had  closed  in  upon 
His  life,  shutting  Him  in  with  men  and  human 
tragedy.  There,  in  full  view  of  the  lights  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  its  murmur  in  His  ear.  He  still 
found  among  olive  trees  a  certain  solitude.  Earlier, 
there  must  have  been  many  quiet  days  of  retreat 
among  the  mountains  or  across  the  lake,  when  He 
felt  the  soothing  and  healing  effect  of  Nature  in  all 
its  power. 

Yet  the  message  of  the  open  field  was  not  for 
Himself  alone.  In  contrast  with  modern  views  of 
Nature,  the  freedom  and  the  beauty  of  the  world 
filled  Him  with  the  most  childlike  and  delightful 
thoughts.  There  was  no  shadow  of  sej^aration 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works,  no  sense  of 
cruelty  or  savagery,  no  philosophizing  conscious- 
ness of  the  tormenting  questions  of  scientific  doubt. 
In  all  simplicity,  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  He  saw 
in  Nature  the  handiwork  of  the  Father.  The 
heaven  is  God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool 
(5^*  etc.).  Across  the  whole  field  of  the  world  the 
Father's  care  is  lavished,  on  birds  (10-^)  and  beasts 
and  the  children  of  men.  As  to  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  Jesus  refused  to  admit  the  popular 
view  of  God's  interference  in  such  accidents  as  the 
fall  of  a  tower  in  Siloam  (Lk  13^).  On  the  con- 
trary, though  without  pursuing  the  subject  to 
further  consequences,  He  reminds  us  that  the  Father 
makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Mt  5*^). 

There  is  a  mysterious  fact  of  sympathetic  re- 
sponse between  Nature  and  Humanity  which  has 
been  variously  explained,  and  yet  never  satisfac- 
torily understood.  It  would  seem  as  if  Nature 
and  Humanity  had  some  mysterious  understanding 
with  one  another,  some  subtle  and  occult  system  of 
signalling  to  one  another  across  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  living  world  from  the  dead.  In  all 
the  ancient  religions  of  Asia  this  was  a  familiar  idea. 
Baal-worship,  in  all  its  varieties,  spread  it  across 
the  Semitic  world.  The  OT  is  full  of  references  to 
spiritual  presence  associated  especially  with  certain 
places  or  natural  objects,  or  spiritual  agency  pass- 

*  For  a  very  full  set  of  examples  of  this,  see  Hausrath,  i.  9, 
10 ;  ii.  134,  135,  136,  138,  139,  140,  191,  223,  etc. 


ing  over  from  the  deeds  of  man  to  the  locality 
associated  with  them.  The  ground  is  cursed  for 
man's  sake  in  the  story  of  Eden  (Gn  3")  ;  the  place 
on  which  Moses  stands  is  holy  ground  (Ex  3^).  A 
'  hill  of  Jehovah  '  may  often  have  been  so  called  in 
rhetorical  religious  speech  when  all  that  was  in- 
tended was  emphasis  on  height  or  greatness  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  originallj^ 
were  meant  of  literal  and  peculiar  possession.  The 
whole  ritual  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals 
is  an  instance  of  the  same  habit. 

It  would  be  enough,  to  prove  that  Jesus  felt 
and  utilized  this  strange  and  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Nature  and  the  supernatural, 
to  point  to  the  miracles  which  He  openly  per- 
formed and  professed.  The  Jews  have  a  name 
for  Him  which  is  very  significant  in  this  connexion. 
Bj'  many  of  them  He  has  been  called  '  The 
Good  Magician.'  This  interesting  fact  throws 
light  on  the  taunt  of  His  enemies  that  He  was  a 
Samaritan,  and  had  a  devil  (Jn  8^*).  Samaria  was 
famous  for  its  magicians,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  addicted  to  sorcery  and  necromancy.  Such 
mistaken  interfusion  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
world  was  regarded  by  His  enemies  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  they  saw  and  heard  in  Him. 
His  pi'ophecies  of  future  judgment  (Mt  25^^  etc.) 
mingle  the  material  facts  of  the  world  with  spiritual 
forces  and  thoughts  in  very  much  the  same  fashion 
as  they  are  blended  in  those  flame-pictures  which 
so  interested  Him  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  His 
miracles  involved  the  blending  of  the  two  spheres 
in  every  instance.  On  the  other  hand,  He  cut 
through  the  doctrines  of  '  clean  and  unclean ' 
with  a  ruthlessness  which  stirred  up  the  animos- 
ity of  His  enemies  (Mt  15^^  etc.).  Regarding 
the  food  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  said 
nothing,  though  it  is  unmistakably  His  spirit  that 
we  recognize  in  the  vision  of  Peter  a  few  years  after 
His  death  (Ac  10'*"'®).  But  as  for  the  curse  of  un- 
cleanness  which  the  Pharisees  saw  everywhere  fall- 
ing like  a  shadow  over  the  whole  life  of  man.  He 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  (proclaiming  eloquently 
His  belief  in  the  fresh  wholesomeness  of  Nature) 
declared  all  things  clean  (Lk  ll*'). 

Galilee  was  very  superstitious,  though  in  a  more 
naive  and  less  repulsive  form  than  the  necromancy 
of  Samaria.  On  two  occasions  we  hear  of  the  dis- 
cijales  mistaking  Jesus  for  a  spirit  (Mt  14-",  Lk  24^'), 
— in  the  former,  apparently  for  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  Lake.  On  both  these  occasions  Jesus  reassures 
them,  but  says  nothing  to  dispel  or  ridicule  their 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  He  accepted  the  universal  belief  in  demons, 
who  haunted  not  men  only,  but  places  as  well  (Mt 
12«  ['dry  places'],  cf.  Mt  S'-*,  Mk  5^). 

Thus  for  Jesus  Nature  was  indeed  'haunted.' 
The  Avorlds  of  spirit  and  matter  were,  in  His 
thought,  full  of  interchange.  Yet  it  is  very  remark- 
able how  entirely  He  difl'ers  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
temporary magic,  as  we  know  its  development  in 
the  Rabbinical  doctrines  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
later  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  schools.  There  is  at 
once  a  reserve  and  a  freshness  about  the  narratives 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  are  not  the  dark 
ultimate  result  of  fearsome  dealing  with  the  occult. 
They  are  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  Divine  love 
set  free  on  the  earth  and  in  full  play  upon  the  facts 
of  Nature — that  same  love  which  in  less  startling 
fashion  He  has  already  recognized  in  sunrise  and 
rainfall  (Mt  5'*^).  Consequently  in  Him  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  magic  and  spiritualism  is  entirely 
absent.  He  calls  the  dead  as  simply,  and  they  obey 
as  naturally,  as  we  call  the  living  and  they  come. 
He  heals  the  sick  just  as  a  mother  might  caress  her 
child. 

One  more  note  must  suffice  for  this  brief  account 
of  His  connexion  with  Nature  as  Palestine  showed 
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it  to  Him.  We  have  already  referred  in  passing  to 
some  of  His  parables.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
in  so  many  of  tliem  He  saw  and  used  the  symbol- 
ism of  Nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  for  Him  every 
process  of  the  field,  the  life  of  trees,  the  springs  of 
'  living  M'ater,'  the  softness  of  sand  and  the  stability 
of  rocks,  the  saltness  of  salt,  the  shining  and  the 
quenching  of  lights,  were  constantly  suggesting 
symbols  of  that  spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  at 
once  the  creator  and  the  exjionent.  The  earth  was 
interesthig  to  Him  in  its  own  right,  but  it  was 
doubly  interesting  on  account  of  its  analogy  with 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Seeds  of  the  earth,  birds 
of  tlie  air,  wind  and  flowing  water  and  burning 
fire,  were  all  unceasingly  rehearsing  under  His  eyes 
the  operations  of  the  Kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  analysis  stop  there.  When  the  busy 
and  thoughtful  work  of  man  had  touched  the 
natural  world,  new  symbols  sprang  forth  for  His 
use  on  every  hand.  We  shall  understand  better 
such  a  saying  as  '  I  am  the  way,'  when  we  remem- 
ber how  through  His  childhood  He  had  watched 
the  life  of  the  great  world  passing  along  a  Roman 
road  and  a  caravan  route  in  the  north.  We  are 
reminded  of  more  than  one  of  His  sajdngs  (Jn  15^ 
etc. )  when  we  find  that  in  vine-growing  parts  of  Syria 
to-day  tlie  vine-plants  are  dug  round  and  exposed 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  all  rootlets 
are  cut  off  from  the  main  root  to  that  depth.  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  sun  would  scorch  the  roots 
near  the  surface,  or  the  passing  plough  would  bleed 
them.  It  is  the  deep  roots  only  that  are  safe.  At 
Hebron,  a  few  years  ago,  a  traveller  noticing  the 
fact  that  the  sheei^folds  were  circles  of  stone  Avall 
broken  by  a  gap  in  which  there  was  never  any 
door,  asked  a  shepherd  for  the  reason,  and  was 
answered,  '  I  am  the  door.'  The  shepherd  lies  down 
in  the  open  sjjaee,  and  no  wolf  can  enter  nor  can 
any  sheep  stray  except  across  his  body.  That  was 
a  symbol  wortliy  of  the  use  of  Jesus  ! 

4.  Towns  and  Yillages. — For  the  understanding 
of  anything  connected  with  the  life  and  history  of 
a  Semitic  nation,  nothing  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  study  the  growth  and  character  of  towns,  and 
the  changes  which  they  jjroduce  upon  those  who 
exchange  a  nomad  for  a  settled  existence.  To 
realize  the  times  of  Jesus,  and  still  more  those  of 
the  OT,  we  have  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  all  that 
the  modern  world  means  by  a  city  when  we  meet 
the  word  in  the  ancient  Avritings.  It  is  not  without 
a  feeling  of  amused  surprise  that  one  comes  to  iden- 
tify those  grotesque  hamlets  with  the  '  cities '  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  their  '  kings '  must 
have  often  occupied  a  humbler  station  in  the  body 
politic  of  their  times  than  the  chairman  of  a  parish 
council  may  occupy  in  ours.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  incalculably  great  changes  in  a  land  Avhich  has 
been  under  the  ploughshares  of  war  for  so  many 
centuries,  yet  the  sites  remain,  and  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  rebuild  the  past.  The  very  forces  that 
have  consigned  so  many  of  them  to  ruins  have  kept 
the  rest  alive  through  everything.  The  want  of 
good  roads,  the  uncertainties  of  government,  the 
ancient  feuds  and  avoidances,  have  preserved  vil- 
lage communities  apart  and  witli  little  alteration. 

Of  cities  in  the  Western  sense,  there  were  none 
in  Syria.  Yet  Damascus,  Beyrout,  and  Jerusalem 
stand  out  from  the  towns  of  Syria  as  places  worthy 
of  the  name.  Jerusalem  we  shall  consider  at  a 
later  stage.  There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Berytus  or  Damascus,  but  Tyre  and 
Sidon  must  have  rivalled  if  not  surpassed  them  in 
His  time.  G.  A.  Smith  has  suggested  that  in  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  may  have  a  reference 
to  the  fast  city  life  where  boys  from  country  homes 
miglit  be  seen  then,  as  in  Beyrout  they  may  be 
seen  now,  '  wasting  their  substance  with  riotous 
living '  (Lk  15^^).     It  Avas  in  Beyrout,  only  a  year 


or  two  ago,  that  an  American,  trying  to  persuade 
a  lad  to  come  to  America,  received  the  answer, 
'  Sutler  me  first  to  bury  my  father ' — the  father 
standing  by  and  acquiescing  in  the  filial  senti- 
ment. 

With  several  of  the  towns  Jesus  was  familiar. 
They  have  changed  more  than  the  villages,  and  yet 
there  is  much  in  them  still  which  enables  us  to  re- 
construct the  life  He  saw.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  they  shine  from  far,  white  splashes  on 
the  hill-tojjs,  like  Jaffa,  perched  with  a  conscious 
pose  above  the  rocks  of  its  seashore ;  or  Jenin, 
gleaming  like  a  white  bird  from  its  nest  of  palm- 
trees.  The  streets  are  usually  aggressively  irregu- 
lar, at  once  ancient  and  unfinished  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  wider  spaces,  where  tents  are  pitched 
and  camels  and  horses  tethered,  are  full  of  noise 
and  colour,  a  patchwork  of  brilliant  and  crowded 
human  life.  There  are  narrower  streets,  which 
often  become  tunnels,  in  which  laden  asses  brusli 
the  wares  of  shopkeepers  with  their  burdens,  and 
the  shrill  talk  of  men  and  women  intensifies  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  smells.  Closely  huddled 
together  from  the  first,  and  kept  from  lateral  ex- 
pansion by  their  walls  and  gates,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  open  country  outside,  the  houses  are  forced 
upwards  for  expansion,  and  the  sky  of  townsfolk 
is  a  narrow  strip  seen  between  lofty  precipices  of 
stone. 

The  villages  are  charming  at  a  distance,  but  full 
of  disillusion  as  one  approaches.  The  ditterence 
between  the  distant  view  and  the  interior  I'eminds 
one  of  the  words  of  Jesus  about  the  outward  and 
inward  appearances  of  whited  sepulchres  (^It  23-'' I. 
They  are  usually  well  set,  on  picturesque  heights 
or  hillsides,  and  the  angular  outline  of  flat  roofs 
and  walls  lends  them  a  suggestion  of  military  forti- 
fication. Cultivated  oliveyards  or  gardens  give  the 
promise  of  quiet  prosperity,  and  groups  of  trees 
seem  to  have  arranged  themselves  for  a  jjicture. 
But,  on  nearer  approach,  the  trees  appear  to  detach 
themselves  and  stand  apart,  and  the  houses  to 
decay  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  into  ruinous 
heaps  of  debris.  This  is  due  partly  to  poverty,  and 
partly  to  the  pretence  of  poverty  as  a  device  for 
avoiding  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer  or  of  the 
robber.  Even  in  the  time  of  .lesus  ostentation  was 
dangerous.  Those  towns  of  which  He  speaks  were 
walled  and  guarded.  Towns  and  villages  were 
eagerly  watched  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  some- 
times ruined  and  burned  by  banditti,  especially  in 
outlying  or  frontier  regions.  When  He  spoke  of 
an  angry  lord  coming  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
son  and  destroy  the  city  of  the  murderers  (INIt  21'*^), 
the  words  would  awaken  no  surprise. 

Jesus  Avas  a  dweller  in  towns.  His  longest 
homes  on  earth  were  Nazareth  and  Capernaum, 
both  of  them  among  the  larger  towns  of  Galilee. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  noteworthy.  Most 
of  the  Syrian  towns  are  to-day  the  mingling-places 
of  tlie  land,  the  crucibles  wherein  a  composite  race 
is  molten  out  of  many  elements.  One  or  two  towns, 
indeed,  like  Nablus  and  Hebron,  are  fanatically 
INIohammedan,  and  the  unwelcome  alien  elements 
of  the  population  are  kept  apart,  Avliile  the  life  of 
the  whole  community  stagnates,  immune  to  the 
infection  of  tlieir  un  cleanness,  but  unprogressive  as 
cities  of  the  dead.  But  the  other  toAvns  are  open 
to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  the  population  would  die  ofi".  The 
inhabitants  often  emigrate,  and  there  is  much  inter- 
marriage Avith  peojile  of  other  toAvns,  so  that  the 
life  is  varied  and  has  other  than  purely  local  in- 
terests. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  population  of  these 
toAvns  Avas  recruited  by  Canaanites,  Arabs,  and 
Israelites    from   other  districts.      In  the  days   of 
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Jesus,  Grteco-Roman  life  was  pouring  into  them, 
and  there  was  always  the  presence  of  the  imperial 
military  contingent.  The  great  roads  and  the 
Eastern  campaigns  of  Rome  had  opened  up  and 
greatly  developed  foreign  commerce,  which  found 
markets  in  all  the  larger  centres.  Jesus  was  a 
child  and  a  man  of  the  town.  It  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  desert  places  that  He 
chose  to  teach,  but  in  the  crowded  synagogues,  clad 
in  ordinary  townsman's  tasselled  dress. 

Urban  communities  arose  from  three  main  causes,  viz.  com- 
merce (especially  commerce  in  connexion  with  agriculture),  war, 
and  worship.  In  its  various  phases,  town  life  bears  marks  of 
its  threefold  origin  through  all  time.  Christ  touched  this  life 
on  all  its  sides,  and  came  into  relation  with  each  of  these  three 
aspects  of  it. 

Coiinnercc  Jesus  knew  from  the  first  in  Nazareth.  The  town 
lies  in  the  oval  hollow  of  a  high  mountain  valley.  The  car- 
penter's shop  there  led  Him  doubtless  to  a  knowledge  of  house 
building,  and  He  knew  the  reasons  why  some  houses  stood  the 
underwash  of  rainstorms  and  some  did  not  (Mt  T^).  Tradition 
mentions  '  yokes  and  ploughs '  as  among  the  chief  objects  which 
He  manufactured  as  a  carpenter  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  correct.  For  Nazareth  was  just  the  place  in  which 
commerce  was  most  sure  to  be  closely  comiected  with  agri- 
culture ;  and  He  who  said,  '  Take  my  yoke  upon  you '  (ll'-9),  and 
spoke  of  the  light  burden  and  the  easy  yoke,  had  doubtless  in 
His  mind  much  experience  of  the  choice  of  timber  and  of 
accurate  fitting  of  yokes  to  the  necks  of  oxen.  He  knew  the 
markets,  and  may  not  only  have  seen  children  playing  in  them, 
but  have  played  there  Himself  as  a  child.  Capernaum  was  a 
place  of  importance  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  being  situated 
at  an  important  point  on  a  great  Roman  road.  Jericho,  famous 
for  its  rich  trade  in  balsam,  was  a  still  more  important  tax- 
collecting  centre,  where  a  leading  publican  could  gather  many 
of  his  friends  to  a  feast  (Lk  5-9).  JIatthew  and  Zacch<eus  are 
links  connecting  Jesus  with  the  receipt  of  custom.  Capernaum 
also  had  its  fishing  fleet,  and  its  extensi\'e  fish-market,  and 
Peter's  family  resided  there  (Mt  Si-i).  The  traveller  coming  in 
from  the  eastern  desert  towards  the  Lebanon  is  astonished  by 
the  aspect  of  the  town  of  Homs  (Emesa),  whose  high  square 
blocks  of  masonry  anl  many  chimney-stalks  give  it  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  I.iidland  English  manufacturing  town.  No 
doubt  that  is  a  product  of  modern  industry.  Yet,  as  He  looked 
southward  from  His  disciples'  boat,  Jesus  nmst  ha\e  often  seen 
the  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  Tarichese,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Lake,  where  in  His  time  a  large  trade  in  fish-curing  \\as 
carried  on. 

\Var,  also,  had  left  its  traces.  As  one  advances  farther  and 
farther  to  the  north-east  from  Damascus,  one  is  struck  to  find 
the  walls  of  oasis-towns  grow  thicker  and  higher,  and  to  note 
the  pierced  loopholes  in  them,  testifying  to  the  nearness  of 
the  raiding  Bedawin,  and  the  precarious  terms  on  which  town 
life  is  possible  there.  Many  such  fortress-towns  Jesus  must 
have  visited  on  His  journeys.  Ever  visible  from  Nazareth  itself, 
the  crest  of  Tabor,  to  which  some  have  seen  an  allusion 
in  the  '  city  set  on  an  hill '  {5^*),  was  crowned  by  a  fort  and 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  The  centurions  whom  Jesus 
met,  and  who  impressed  Him  so  favourably,  were  in  conmiand  of 
detachments  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  formed  an  important  feature 
in  all  the  town  life  of  Syria,  mingling  at  times  in  friendl}-  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours  (Lk  T-*-  5),  and  lending  to  the  life  of 
the  place  that  unmistakable  air  of  distinction  which  is  ever  to 
be  found  about  the  army  of  a  great  empire. 

Wors/iip,  too,  was  an  ancient  and  ineradicable  feature  of  town 
life.  JIany  towns  owed  their  first  origin  to  some  holy  place, 
whose  associations  were  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
man}- were  glorified  byhistorical  associations  of  the  religiouspast. 
Such  holy  places  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  land,  but  the 
history  of  Jesus  brings  us  into  contact  chiefly  with  two  of  them — 
Jacob's  Well,  near  Shechem,  and  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David. 
The  concentration  of  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  in  Jerusalem 
tended  to  discourage  the  attention  paid  to  local  shrines,  and  it 
is  striking  that  to  visit  the  former  of  the  two  above  mentioned, 
Jesus  had  to  journey  into  the  heart  of  Samaria  ;  while,  as  regards 
Bethlehem,  we  never  hear  of  it  after  the  stories  of  His  birth.  It 
was  the  synagogue  which  gave  its  religious  aspect  to  the  town 
life  which  Jesus  knew.  The  first  beginning  of  His  ministry  was 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  ruins 
of  a  costlj'  synagogue  that  the  controversy  about  the  site  of 
Capernaum  still  centres  (cf.  Sanday).  While  the  Temple  still 
gathered  round  it  the  national  religious  sentiment,  the  actual 
religious  life  of  the  people  owed  more  to  the  synagogues 
than  to  the  Temple.  In  them  religion  was  surrounded  b}' 
individual  memories  and  family  associations.  In  them  the 
Scriptures  grew  familiar,  and  the  Law  was  expounded  and 
applied  to  the  details  of  actual  life.  While  the  Temple  revealed 
to  every  true  Israelite  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  his  nation,  the 
synagogue  kept  about  him  the  thought  and  jsresence  of  Jehovah 
as  God  of  his  home.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  city  was  more  and 
more  a  religious  idea  in  Israel,  and  her  God  was  a  city  dweller. 
There  is  an  Eastern  proverb  which  speaks  of  homeless  strangers 
as  '  going  to  God's  gate,'  and  the  idea  of  the  City  of  God,  fostered 
indeed  by  Jerusalem,  .yet  hallowed  every  city  of  Israel.  Not  of 
the  capital  only,  but  of  all  her  towns  she  sang  that  '  unless  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain '  (Ps 
1271). 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  city  conception 
entered  largely  into  Jesus'  view  of  His  Kingdom. 
Josephus  describes  (perhaps  in  exaggerated  terms) 
the  Essene  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
spot  beyond  the  ocean  '  which  is  ojipressed  neither 
with  storms  of  rain  nor  snow,  nor  with  intense 
heat,  but  soft,  cooling,  zephyr  west  winds  always 
blow'  (cf.  Hausrath,  i.  164).  That  was  Utopia 
seen  from  the  wilderness— the  Kingdom  of  God 
seen  from  the  desert.  But  for  Jesus  the  desert  was 
hut  an  occasional  resort.  It  was  the  crowded 
streets  of  towns  that  set  His  point  of  view  ;  and 
the  life — not  the  retreat  from  life — of  men  and 
women,  was  the  ideal  of  His  Kingdom.  In  every 
parable  and  prophecy  of  His  which  describe  it,  we 
hear  the  hum  of  man's  activity,  and  see  him  busy 
with  human  business. 

The  town  life,  however,  which  Jesus  knew  in 
Syria  was  very  far  from  the  ideal.  Of  course,  in 
estimating  such  matters,  a  large  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  different  tastes  of  Easterns 
and  Westerns,  so  that  -many  things  which  impress 
us  as  disadvantages  may  have  been  either  unnoticed 
or  actually  enjoyed  by  Orientals.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the  con- 
stant ptcblicifi/  of  life  in  the  East,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  There  seems,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  no  private  life  at  all.  Every  one 
knows  everything  about  everybody.  The  intimacy 
of  family  life  apj^ears  to  be  everywhere,  but  without 
its  affection,  and  the  unceasing  sound  of  speech 
keeps  up  an  unbroken  and  unseemly  exposure  of 
private  affairs.  That  Jesus  felt  this  ojjpressive  at 
times  is  proved  by  those  periodic  retreats  to  desert 
Ijlaces  and  to  mountains  which  are  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Gospels.  The  note  of  intimacy,  the 
jjersonal  quality  of  intercourse  even  in  crowded 
thoroughfares,  appear  in  countless  touches  of  the 
narrative.  He  Himself  refers  to  it  when  He  gives 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  counted  on,  that  that  which  is 
told  in  tlie  chamber  will  be  proclaimed  on  the 
housetop  (Mt  10-^  Lk  12^),  (from  which  at  least 
ten  families  would  hear  it).  There  is,  behind  the 
main  speecli  of  the  Gosjiels,  the  sound  of  an  eternal 
chatter  among  tlie  'rustling  crowds.'  Remarks  of 
disciples  and  bystanders  are  often  overheard  either 
by  Jesus  or  by  the  rejwrter  (Mt  13^^-  ^^  Jn  4^^  etc.). 
Sins  of  speech  are  more  frequently  referred  to  and 
rebuked  than  other  sins. 

This  publicity,  however,  is  but  one  part  of  the 
general  sense  of  comfortlessncss  which  depres.ses  the 
Western  visitor  in  the  East.  At  one  time,  when 
Jesus  was  homeless.  He  evidently  felt  this,  con- 
trasting His  own  wandering  life  with  that  of  foxes 
and  of  birds  (Mt  8^").  But  the  homes  themselves 
are  often  such  as  to  seem  very  comfortless  to  the 
traveller.  Of  course,  comfort  is  a  matter  which 
very  largely  depends  upon  custom,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  it  is  often  illusory.  The  streets  are  filthy, 
and  often  untidy  in  detail ;  but  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  a  singular  lack  of  sensitiveness  to 
smells,  and  the  sordid  litter  of  odds  and  ends  ap- 
pears  not  to  distract  their  eye  from  apj^reciation 
of  the  fine  building  that  rises  out  of  it.  In  many 
houses  the  floor  is  on  two  levels,  the  ujjper  portion 
being  for  the  human  inhabitants,  and  the  lower 
for  cattle,  whose  mangers  are  hollowed  out  of  the 
raised  floor  along  its  edge.  Even  in  better  houses 
the  rooms  are  bare  ;  and  jars  for  olives,  oil,  or 
water,  along  with  corn  -  baskets  and  agricultural 
implements,  give  to  the  reception  -  rooms  the  ap- 
pearance of  outhouses.  The  main  desiderata  seem 
to  be  lieat  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer,  so 
that  the  interiors  are  generally  dark — a  state  of 
matters  which  is  not  conducive  to  cleanliness. 
There  is  no  glass,  and  the  strong  sunlight  pene- 
trates the  rooms  in  shafts  which  end  in  brilliant 
jewel-like  flames  of  colour  where  they  strike  upon 
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a  garment  or  a  piece  of  coloured  pottery,  and 
throws  the  rafters  and  Avails  into  shadows  of  tlie 
ricliest  brown  and  indigo,  while  all  recesses  and 
much  of  the  floor  are  in  darkness  unrelieved.  That 
this  was  the  state  of  matters  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar,  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  His  parable  of 
the  Lost  Coin,  where  the  woman  lights  a  candle  and 
seai'ches  the  house  (Lk  15^).  That  He  is  thinking 
of  daylight  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  candle  has 
to  be  lighted.  It  is  narrated  by  Conder  of  a  visitor 
to  the  cave  of  the  Holy  House  at  Nazareth,  the 
reputed  home  of  Jesus  in  His  boyhood,  that  he 
remarked  to  the  monk  M'ho  showed  him  it,  that  it 
was  dark  for  a  dwelling-house.  The  monk  answered 
that  '  The  Lord  had  no  need  of  much  light.'  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  many  sayings  that  Jesus  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness.  The  'outer  dark'  (Mt  22")  of  imlit 
streets  alFected  Him  with  a  sort  of  horror  ;  and  He 
gloried  in  the  claim,  which  He  often  repeated,  that 
He  was  the  'light  of  the  world,'  or  the  light  of 
men.  In  the  still  more  striking  phrase,  '  the  liglit 
of  life,'  we  see  something  of  Avhat  light  meant  to 
Him.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  contrast  of 
the  dark  interior  of  a  tomb  with  the  sunshine  that 
struck  upon  its  whitewashed  outer  walls.  But  these 
words  could  have  been  used  only  by  One  to  whom 
light  meant  quickened  and  exhilarated  vitality. 

However  much  custom  and  race  may  have  miti- 
gated the  trials  which  these  matters  would  impose 
on  Westerns,  we  know  that  there  were  other  char- 
acteristics of  town  life  which  were  wholly  distaste- 
ful to  Him,  and  which  He  denounced.  From  His 
speech  we  can  gather  that  He  was  often  in  conflict 
with  that  sophisticated  provincialism  which  was  the 
besetting  sin  of  country  to^wns.  Mingling-places 
of  the  national  varieties,  the  towns  were  yet  sufli- 
ciently  complete  in  themselves,  and  ajjart  from  one 
another,  to  foster  jealousy  and  local  conceit.  In 
places  like  Csesarea  Philipjii,  for  instance,  where 
to  this  day  any  passer-by  may  pick  up  large  frag- 
ments of  Roman  mosaic  floors  or  panels,  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  life  had  given  rise  to  a  system  of 
servility.  Jesus  had  noted  this,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  the  Gentile  practice  of  encour- 
aging sycophants  to  address  them  as  '  sweet  lords ' 
(Lk  22-^).  Nor  are  tlie  objectionable  ways  and 
manners  of  the  toAvn  confined  to  the  Gentiles. 
There  are  the  local  hypocrites  among  the  natives, 
Avho  love  to  pray  standing  at  the  corners  of  streets 
(Mt  G'-).  There  is  that  feature  of  country-to'WTi  life 
whicli  appears  to  be  ineradicable, — that  excessive 
love  for  litigation  (Mt  5-^), — the  combined  result 
of  leisure  and  petty  interests.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  than 
the  frequency  with  which  litigation  is  referred  to, 
both  by  Jesus  and  His  hearers.  Again,  the  littleness 
and  personal  character  of  the  habitual  outlook  on 
the  world  are  illustrated  by  the  fluency  with  which 
the  Nazarenes  enumerate  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
(Mt  13=^-^^)— the  speech  this  of  tongues  practised 
in  tlie  eloquence  of  local  gossip.  And  it  throws 
light  on  the  meaning  of  Jesus  when  He  spoke  of 
Capernaum  as  'exalted  to  heaven '(Mt  11-^).  Caper- 
naum physically  was  on  the  level  of  the  Lake  shore, 
and  682  feet  below  sea-level.  It  was  the  self-im- 
portance of  the  small  provincial  town  of  which  He 
spoke.  Jerusalem  had  its  omti  sins,  and  the  A-illages 
had  theirs ;  but  it  probably  was  especially  to  tlie 
towns  that  He  referred  when  He  warned  the  forth- 
going  Apostles  of  supercilious  rejection,  and  in- 
structed them  to  meet  it  by  a  symbol  of  still  more 
emphatic  rejection,  shaking  the  dust  of  them  olF 
their  feet  (Mt  10"  etc.). 

Still  worse,  and  still  more  obvious  and  common 
in  these  narratives,  are  the  tokens  of  the  violent 
contrasts  of  avarice  and  misery  in  the  town  life. 
The  selfishness  of  the   town  is   there,    in   all   its 


heartlessness,  portrayed  in  such  parables  as  those  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives  (Lk  16^"),  the  rich  man  and  his 
barns  (12"^),  and  many  others.  Prosperity  and  ad- 
versity are  in  shameless  and  pitiless  sight  of  one 
anotlier.  Crueltj'  and  oppression  have  become 
the  recognized  convention  of  the  powerful  classes. 
Disease  is  rampant,  and  a  class  of  rapacious  quack 
doctors  has  sprung  up  to  prey  upon  its  victims  (Mk 
5-'').  The  moral  tone  of  the  town  is  such  as  to 
jiermit  a  prostitute  to  enter  tlie  feast  of  a  wealthy 
Pharisee,  and  it  is  only  when  it  ajtpears  that  she  is 
penitent  that  any  one  is  shocked  by  the  incident 
(Lk  7^").  The  preference  of  Jesus  for  the  town  is 
part  of  His  principle  that  the  true  physician  goes 
where  the  sick  are  thiclcest,  and  the  true  saviour 
where  sin  is  most  unblusliing. 

The  villages  of  Syria  are  a  class  of  communities 
of  a  quite  different  order.  The  sheikh  dwells  in 
his  ruined  tower,  overlooking  the  huddle  of  brown 
walls  and  roofs,  and  keeping  his  audience-hall 
open  for  the  elders  to  assemble  in  and  discuss 
the  news  of  the  countryside.  They  are  inhabited 
now,  as  they  have  been  largely  all  along,  by  fella- 
hin,  said  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  tiie  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  practically 
unmixed  in  blood,  owing  to  the  almost  unbroken 
custom  of  intermarriages.  With  these  Jesus  must 
have  talked  that  Aramaic  tongue  which  some  five  or 
six  villages  in  the  Kalamun  mountain  valleys  still 
use  as  their  vernacular,  and  which  is  heard  to-day 
among  the  bakers  of  Damascus  who  come  down 
to  the  city  from  the  Syriac  village  of  ]Ma'alula. 
So  conservative  is  village  life  in  Sj^ria,  that  it  is 
to  village  communities  alone  that  we  look  to-day, 
in  the  assured  confidence  that  we  are  seeing  the 
very  kind  of  life  which  Jesus  saAv.  One  result  of 
this  conservatism  is,  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  ignorance  and  pride,  superstitious  fears  and  con- 
temptuous ettrontery,  which  is  often  the  first  im- 
pression produced  on  strangers.  They  preserve 
self-government  of  a  kind,  a  hereditary  rule  Avithin 
an  imperial ;  but  they  appear  to  be  very  helpless 
against  both  nature  and  man.  Usury  and  oppres- 
sion cow  the  inhabitants,  the  insecurity  of  jiro- 
perty  renders  them  suspicious.  The  writer  has 
accidentally  roused  a  man  sleeping  through  the 
night  upon  his  haystack  in  an  open  field,  ami  seen 
others  sitting  ujjon  tlie  top  of  the  grain  piled  upon 
a  truck  on  the  railway.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural  in  their  Avay  of  life,  and  their 
methods  are  primitive  and  leisurelj'.  They  leave 
their  hardest  work  to  be  done  by  their  women,  and 
spend  many  hours  of  each  day  in  absolute  idleness. 
Over  them  hangs  the  acrid-smelling  smoke  of  fires 
whose  fuel  is  camel-dung,  that  has  been  dried  by 
being  plastered  over  the  outside  of  ovens,  which 
break  the  monotony  of  flat  roofs  by  their  rounded 
shape,  and  appear  like  blisters  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  summer.  The  dirtiness  of  the  streets  and  of 
some  houses  is  incredible.  The  simjjle  food  and 
habits  of  life  produce  healthy  bodies,  but  disease 
comes  \iY)on  its  victims  unprotected  by  any  skill 
of  medicine,  and  the  sick  and  the  whole  dwell 
together  and  mingle  everywhere.  The  first  im- 
pression is  one  of  universal  gloom,  and  the  f.aces 
of  the  people  are  sullen  and  contemptuous.  But 
that  is  in  many  cases  but  the  first  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  those  Avho  are  accustomed  to  ill- 
treatment.  A  very  little  tact  and  kindliness  soon 
changes  the  aspect  of  things,  and  threatening  looks 
give  place  to  a  smiling  childishness. 

Such  were  the  villages  Avith  Avliich  Jesus  Avas 
familiar,  althougli  their  life  Avas  then  more  pro- 
sperous, and  at  least  some  of  their  homes  more 
habitable.  To  their  inhabitants  He  spoke  His 
parables  of  simple  life,  such  as  that  of  the  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Lk  IP).  In  one  of  them  He  blessed 
the  children  Avhom  village  mothers  brought  to  Him 
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(Mk  10^^).  In  another  He  brightened  the  Avedding 
feast  Avith  good  wine  (Jn  2^).  In  the  gathering- 
dusk,  the  two  villagers  at  Emniaus  recognized  Him 
in  the  act  of  bi"eaking  bread  at  their  table  (Lk  24-**^-). 
From  a  village  gate  was  heard  the  sound  of  swift 
footsteps,  when  a  rich  young  ruler,  within  sight 
of  the  squalor  which  had  enriched  him,  asked  the 
question  about  eternal  life,  and  was  answered  that 
he  must  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor 
(Mk  10^").  Beside  another  village  gate  He  stopped 
the  funeral  procession  of  an  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  gave  her  back  her  dead  restored  to  life  (Lk  7^^). 
That  was  at  Nain,  one  of  the  villages  of  that  hill 
of  'Little  Hermon,'  on  whose  sides  Endor  and 
Shunem  also  cling — a  hill  of  villages  of  resurrec- 
tion. Bethany  hardly  counts  among  the  villages, 
being  almost  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem,  and  differing 
from  the  rest  in  consequence.  But  of  all  the  vil- 
lages of  Palestine  none  brings  Jesus  so  near  as  the 
little  hamlet  of  Ephraim,  perched  far  off  on  its  hill 
in  the  lonely  uplands  to  the  east  of  Bethel.  It 
was  perhaps  the  remotest  of  the  inland  villages  of 
Israel,  and  its  rustic  inhabitants  dwelt  alone.  It 
was  to  it  that  He  retired  for  His  last  retreat  before 
the  Passover  of  Death  (Jn  IP^).  To  Him  the  sick- 
ness and  helplessness  of  the  villages  of  His  native 
land  appealed,  and  drew  forth  compassion  and  heal- 
ing. The  sullenness  that  sometimes  rejected  Him 
and  would  have  none  of  His  love  awakened  no 
resentment,  but  only  a  great  and  pitying  distress 
(Mt  ll-o«'-  etc.,  Lk  952ff-).  The  childlikeness  of  the 
villagers  refreshed  Him  after  the  sophisticated  life 
of  towns,  and  found  response  in  His  constant 
speeches  in  praise  of  children  and  the  childlike 
spirit  (Mt  183). 

5.  Jerusalem. — For  good  or  evil,  no  city  in  the 
world  has  exercised  so  strong  and  constant  an 
influence  on  the  Avorld  as  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
her  visitors  have  been  filled  with  an  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  others  have  been  depressed  with  a 
shattering  disappointment ;  but  in  one  way  or 
other  the  city  has  influenced  all  comers.  It  has 
been  the  usual  fate  of  sacred  cities  to  gather  to 
themselves  much  of  the  worst  along  with  much 
of  the  best  of  earthly  life.  Jerusalem  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  is  the  most  sacred  and  the 
most  sinister  spot  on  earth. 

From  the  day  when  David  took  it,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Jebusites,  and  the  battle-beaten  old 
fortress-walls  of  rough  stone  opened  their  gates 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  it  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
nation's  life  (2  S  6,  Ps  24).  Solomon  glorified  it 
as  the  secular  and  religious  centre,  drafting  into 
it  the  wealth  and  nobility  of  Israel  until  the  land 
bepame  hydrocephalous— its  metroijolis  magnificent 
dnd  the  rest  shrivelled  and  impoverished.  In  a 
far  more  real  sense  Josiah  made  Jerusalem  great ; 
and  now  at  length,  after  countless  changes  of  for- 
tune, Jesus  found  it  a  city  of  such  unique  import- 
ance and  significance  that  it  stood  over  against 
all  the  rest  of  the  land,  dividing  the  nation  into 
'  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  '  and  '  others ' — a  more 
effective  division  than  any  other  of  the  time. 

In  the  visits  paid  by  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  from 
those  of  His  infancy  and  the  memorable  first  remem- 
bered visit — that  paid  when  He  was  twelve  years 
old — to  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  night  journey 
as  a  captive  from  Gethsemane,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing intensity  of  interest.  His  arguments  here  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  pitched  battles  than  in 
the  country  ( Jn  6,  etc. ) ;  His  acts  of  authority 
more  decisive  and  dangerous  (Mt  2V^) ;  even  His 
healing  of  the  sick  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chal- 
lenge (Jn  51").  Thus  the  history  of  Jesus  fully 
confirms  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  Jerusalem. 
The  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  such  a  word 
as  His  reference  to  'the  city  of  the  Great  King' 
(Mt  5^^)  has  already  been  alluded  to.  But  more 
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and  more  irrevocably  that  loyal  sentiment  changed 
its  aspect  as  the  facts  thrust  themselves  upon  Him. 
It  was  the  impossible  spirit  of  the  city  more  than 
any  other  thing  that  changed  Jesus'  speech  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  terrible  denuncia- 
tions and  warnings  of  the  closing  days.  The  sacred 
city,  which  at  the  first  had  been  for  Him,  as  for 
every  religious  man  of  Israel,  the  goal  of  pilgrimage 
and  the  embodiment  and  incarnation  of  spiritual 
thought  and  dream,  came  to  be  the  arena  of  His 
life's  sui)reme  conflict,  where  spirituality  would 
fight  out  its  great  battle  with  '  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.'  Here  love  would  try  the  final  issue 
with  hate,  and  life  with  death.  It  is  by  a  happy 
inspiration  that  Langland,  in  his  Piers  the  Flow- 
man,  tells  of  Jesus  '  going  to  a  jousts  in  Jerusalem.' 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  describe  His  own  view 
of  the  case  during  His  later  journeys  (Mt  16-', 
Jn  IP").  His  .spirit  as  He  journeyed  was  that 
of  one  who,  having  fought  the  battle  of  the  Spirit 
across  the  whole  field,  is  now  going  on  to  the 
storming  of  the  citadel. 

Such  was  the  change  in  His  own  feeling  as  He 
approached  the  capital.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
expression  of  His  thought  of  its  meaning  and  its  fate. 
For  the  pious  Jew,  Jerusalem  was  Utopia  ;  and  the 
mediiBval  view,  expressed  in  such  enraptured  poems 
as  'Pearl'  (cf.  Gollancz's  tr.)  and  the  Crusading 
dreams  of  Gerusalemme  Liherata,  were  the  natural 
continuation  of  the  ideas  of  which  Ezekiel's  visions 
and  the  Apocalypse  are  the  expression.  Jesus  ac- 
cepted this  estimate  of  its  importance  when  He 
deliberately  chose  it  as  the  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  Messianic  claim  must  be  publicly  made 
(Jn  5'*  etc.),  but  He  did  this  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  when  it  had  served  this  jjurpose  it  would  ])ass 
away.  To  Him  it  was  a  doomed  Utopia,  doomed 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  Had  it  known  (Lk 
19^^),  had  it  understood  the  day  of  its  visitation, 
it  might  have  endured  ;  as  things  were,  it  was  for 
Him  but  a  city  of  might-have-been.  Yet,  in  the 
very  hour  when  it  was  rushing  to  its  doom,  He 
seized  upon  it  and  forced  it  to  fixlfil  the  purpose 
towards  which  it  had  blindly  struggled  through 
all  its  eventful  history.  It  linked  on  His  work 
and  Person  with  the  past,  and  in  crucifying  Him 
sent  on  to  the  future  the  completed  drama  of 
redemption. 

Subsequent  history,  with  ruthless  and  terrific 
irony,  has  confirmed  His  view.  The  eftbrts  of  the 
Crusades  to  revive  Jerusalem  have  only  the  more 
hopelessly  marked  it  as  the  doomed  Utopia.  Every 
traveller  is  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  its 
infinite  loneliness  and  stony  desolation.  It  looks 
like  a  gigantic  fortress  that  has  stood  dismantled 
for  ages,  but  retains  for  ever  a  weird  air  of  petrified 
gallantry.  It  is  a  fossil  city,  fossilized  when  far 
gone  in  decay.  The  savage  liveliness  of  the  bugles 
which  now  shriek  across  its  streets  and  houses,  only 
adds  to  the  sense  of  ancient  death.  Built  for 
eternity,  setting  the  pattern  for  men's  dreams  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  it  stands  for  the  sarcasm  of 
promises  unfulfilled,  a  city  with  a  great  future 
behind  it.  'What,'  we  cannot  but  ask,  'has  this 
relic  to  do  with  a  blessed  future  for  mankind  ? ' 
History  and  religion  seem  to  mourn  here  together, 
reiterating  the  lament  of  Jesus.  One  sees  in  every 
remembrance  of  it  those  two  weeping  figures,  the 
most  significant  of  all  for  its  secular  and  religious 
life,  —  Titus,  who  gazed  upon  Jerusalem  from 
Scopus  the  day  before  its  destruction,  and  wept  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  city  so  near  its  doom  ;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  things  Mere  ripening  for 
Titus,  foresaw  the  coming  of  the  legions  as  He 
looked  upon  Jerusalem  from  Olivet,  — '  And  when 
he  was  come  near  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it'  (Lk  19^'). 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  such  a 
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lofty  vantage  ground  as  that  which  the  approach 
from  Bethany  gives  from  the  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  must  always  have  been  to  a  considersible 
extent  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  now  two  Jerusalems  side  by  side,  the 
ancient  city  packed  together  firmly,  and  the  more 
loosely  scattered  masonry  of  the  new  Levantine 
city  that  has  risen  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Jafta  Gate.  Yet  to  the  north  there  is  still  the 
mound  of  ashes  said  to  have  been  carried  thither 
from  the  Temple  sacrifices  of  old ;  and  ancient 
tombs  till  the  valleys  and  stretch  along  the  northern 
plain.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination  to  detach 
the  modern  buildings,  and  to  regain  the  ancient 
imju'ession.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (Hausrath,  i. 
38,  39)  that  Athens  stands  on  an  unfruitful  cliff; 
Rome  between  a  marsh  and  a  wilderness  ;  Jeru- 
salem on  a  barren  tongue  of  stone,  where  '  the 
mountain  land  gathers  itself  as  to  a  natural  centre.' 
The  '  mountains  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,' 
but  they  lift  her  up  to  their  height,  and  she  stands 
as  a  mural  crown  upon  the  mountain  land.  The 
surrounding  peaks  are  but  little  elevated  above  her 
level,  and  she  is  the  climax  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  the  land,  set  up  to  be  '  the  mountain  throne  and 
the  mountain  sanctuary  of  God.'  And  that  tongue 
of  land  is  so  stony  that  even  the  denudation  of 
sieges  and  of  centuries  cannot  very  greatly  have 
changed  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene.  There  is 
no  river  in  her  landscape  to  redeem  the  hardness 
of  the  outlines.  She  is  '  a  city  of  stone  in  a  land 
of  iron,  with  a  sky  of  brass '  (Disraeli's  Tancred). 
She  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  villages  of 
Juda?a,  the  variety  of  her  buildings  differentiating 
her  from  the  rectangular  sameness  of  theirs.  As 
if  to  accentuate  the  contrast,  the  village  of  Siloam 
still  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kidron  valley, 
a  drift  of  square  hovels  seen  across  a  field  of  arti- 
chokes. Jerusalem  '  sitteth  solitary,'  as  she  has 
always  sat ;  unique  in  the  land  as  she  is  lonely  in 
history.  The  colours  of  iier  walls  and  buildings 
change  in  the  changing  lights  from  grey  with  a 
touch  of  orange  to  grey  with  a  touch  of  blue.  For 
there  is  no  one  colour  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
changing  lights  of  sunrise,  noon,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  its  colour  changes.  At  one  time  it  hangs, 
airy  and  di-eam-like,  over  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  at  another  time  it  seems 
to  sit  solid  on  its  rock,  every  roof  and  battlement 
picked  out  in  photographic  clearness  ;  again,  in  the 
twilight  of  evening  all  is  sombre,  with  rich  purple 
shadows. 

We  have  noted  in  the  towns  of  Syria  those  moral 
defects  of  petty  quarrelsomeness  and  provincial 
self-importance  which  appear  constantly  in  the 
records  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The  metropolitan 
pettiness  which  confronted  Him  at  Jerusalem — 
the  tenfold  provincialism  of  the  capital  city,  whose 
modern  counterpart  is  so  familiar  in  many  lands 
to-day — was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  All 
the  dreams  of  Utopia,  religious  and  secular,  had 
run  into  personal  pride  and  vanity  ;  all  those  Divine 
promises  and  guarantees  on  which  the  glorification 
of  Jerusalem  rested  were  interpreted  by  the  citizens 
as  a  species  of  flattering  Divine  favouritism  shown 
to  themselves. 

In  spite  of  much  disappointment,  there  were  still 
many  things  which  must  have  seemed  in  some  sort 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  hopes  for  JA'usalem. 
'  The  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah '  had  come 
to  her,  indeed,  and  they  from  Sheba  bringing  gold 
and  incense.  The  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  were  swelling  her  trade.  Ships  were 
flying  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows, 
making  for  her  seaport  with  wealth  for  her  (Is  60*^). 
And  with  that  wealth  came  men  also  from  east 
and  west,  from  north  and  south.  Tlie  Dispersion 
of  the  Jews  had  already  made  her  Passover  feasts 


almost  as  cosmopolitan  as  Mecca  afterwards  be- 
came. The  Roman  road,  while  it  brought  humilia- 
tion, brought  also  much  else  to  Jerusalem.  Feeling 
its  way  inland  from  the  sea  across  the  mountains  of 
Juda?a,  it  ended  in  the  Jatt'a  Gate.  It  was  but  one 
of  many  roads  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
which,  as  they  approached  the  city,  grew  broader 
and  more  thronged  with  passengers.  From  the 
account  of  Pentecost  given  in  the  Acts  (2''"'^),  we 
can  see  that  at  certain  times  tlie  polyglot  crowds 
must  have  been  like  those  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  Meidan  of  Damascus  to  welcome  the  return  of 
the  Haj. 

The  wealthy  and  luxurious  inhabitants  were 
obviously  spoiled  by  all  this  grandeur,  and  in  all 
the  shamelessness  of  Eastern  cities  paraded  it  in 
the  face  of  the  poverty  they  should  have  sought  to 
help.  Those  who  favoured  the  Roman  domination, 
and  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  like  the 
Herodians,  prided  themselves  openly  in  Jerusalem 
as  a  Roman  city,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make 
it  so.  Those  who  simply  acquiesced,  like  the 
Sadducees,  in  what  their  superior  intelligence  com- 
vinced  them  was  inevitable,  found  enough  in  their 
wealth  and  in  their  pride  in  their  old  city  and  family 
connexions  to  keep  alive  their  aristocratic  spirit. 
Those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  stood  for  the  ancient 
religious  and  national  claims,  fostered  a  still  more 
bitter  fashion  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  From 
Jerusalem  they  too,  in  tiieir  surreptitious  way, 
tried  to  manage  the  world.  They  spent  their 
strength  in  making  proselytes  (Mt  23^'^),  and  they 
sent  out  deputations  to  interfere  in  local  questions 
as  far  oft'  as  Capernaum  (Mk  7S  Jn  1'").  The 
crowd,  who  watched  and  copied  the  great  ones 
from  below,  readily  caught  their  tone,  and,  in  an 
ignorant  sense  of  superiority,  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  raise  a  tumult  at  their  instigation,  and 
to  shout  for  the  crucifixion  of  a  selected  victim 
(Mk  15'^  etc.).  Altogether,  so  mighty  was  the  self- 
importance  of  this  little  metropolis,  that  for  its 
inhabitants  the  rest  of  the  world  was  practically 
non-existent ;  and,  as  happens  in  all  poorly  equipped 
moral  natures,  their  consciousness  of  their  own 
better  privileges  and  good  fortune  ran  neither  to 
interest  nor  to  compassion,  but  only  to  scorn. 

Of  the  more  vulgar  aspects  of  this  metropolitan 
superciliousness  the  narratives  present  abundant 
examples.  The  contempt  of  Jerusalem  for  Galilee 
is  everywhere  apparent.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  Messianic  tradition,  asking  whether  it 
were  likely  that  Christ  should  come  out  of  Galilee 
(Jn  7^-).  The  proverb  was  ready  on  their  lips 
about  no  good  thing  coming  out  of  Nazareth  (I'*'* 
7^').  The  facility  for  inventing  opprobrious  names, 
and  the  unsparing  use  of  them,  had  developed 
with  them  into  a  fine  art  (S'*^).  A  man  was  an 
ignoramus,  a  blasjihemer,  a  lunatic,  if  he  brought 
any  new  thing  among  them  from  the  provinces. 
The  maid  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  did 
not  show  any  originality  in  laughing  at  the  accent 
of  country  people  (Mt  26'-).  If  a  provincial 
gathered  crowds  of  a  morning  to  hear  his  preach- 
ing, and  men  felt  in  him  the  advent  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Jerusalem  coarsely  explained  it  all  by 
the  supposition  that  he  was  intoxicated  (Ac  2^^). 
Any  traveller  might  have  retorted  that  while  they 
were  managing  the  world  from  a  distance,  they 
were  neglecting  it  at  their  own  doors.  The  fisher- 
men of  Galilee  were  probably  far  less  rude,  either  in 
speecli  or  manner,  than  the  semi-barbarous  shejJ- 
herds  of  the  Jud;iean  moimtains.  But  that  was 
no  concern  of  theirs.  Their  world  was  within  their 
walls,  and  the  curious  and  shameful  result  of  their 
extravagant  exclusiveness  was  that  every  Israelite 
was  a  foreigner  in  the  capital  city  of  his  own 
country.  Not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone,  but  every 
countryman  was  in  Jerusalem  '  despised  and  re- 
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jected  of  men ' ;  and  every  son  of  man  felt  home- 
less when  he  entered  tlie  Holy  City's  gates. 

The  lirst  impression  made  upon  a  stranger  visit- 
ing the  city  in  those  days  must  have  been  that  of  an 
extraordinarily  Roman  city.  Herod,  the  greatest 
of  Komanizers,  had  utterly  disregarded  the  lessons 
of  past  history,  and  repeated  the  mistaken  policy 
of  Solomon,  wluch  neglected  the  land  to  glorify  the 
city.  His  architecture  must  have  been  as  extrava- 
gant in  costliness  as  it  was  poor  in  art.  One  of 
the  grandest  of  all  his  jialaces  crowned  the  hill  of 
Zion  ;  his  temple  blazed  forth  its  splendours  from 
the  grand  platform  on  which  it  stood  along  the 
hillside  of  Moriah.  The  famous  Tyropoeon  way 
spanned  the  ravine  between  the  two,  entirely 
Roman  in  its  construction  and  design.  Here  stood 
a  tiieatre  whose  Roman  audiences  listened  to  plays 
on  such  themes  as  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  there 
an  amphitheatre  at  whose  games  rich  prizes  were 
ottered.  There  was  much  barbaric  splendour  of  a 
kind  in  the  aspect  of  the  city,  but  it  was  Roman 
splendour  ;  and  everything  that  caught  the  eye  as 
impressive,  led  it  back  to  the  barracks  and  the 
courthouse  near  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Jerusalem  which  one  might 
have  expected  Jesus  to  be  most  greatly  inttuenced 
by.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  would-be 
Messiahs,  some  years  after  this,  went  with  a  multi- 
tude of  followers  to  blow  his  trumpets  as  the  priests 
had  blown  their  horns  at  Jericho.  Jesus  acted  on 
principles  directly  the  opposite  of  these.  He  saw 
the  Roman  buildings  without  either  admiration  or 
protest.  His  certainty  of  the  end  of  all  was  no  less 
positive  than  that  of  Theudas  and  such  rash  men, 
but  it  only  made  Him  the  more  calm  in  His  acqui- 
escence until  the  providential  moment  should 
arrive.  That  was  so  sure  —  that  day  when  the 
Rome  which  had  glorified  the  city  would  destroy 
it — that  the  thought  of  hastening  the  doom,  or  of 
preventing  it,  never  occurred  to  Him.  Yet  that 
very  fact  embittei'ed  and  terrified  His  enemies. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  approve  of  the  rebellious 
patriots  ;  but  that  was  because  they  regarded  them 
as  Galiltean  bunglers  who  undertook  work  whose 
gravity  they  did  not  understand.  Had  any  of 
them  succeeded,  Jerusalem  would  have  welcomed 
him  with  shouts.  But  here  was  a  far  more  serious 
ott'ence.  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge  represents  to  British  readers  a  familiar  and  a 
quite  legitimate  kind  of  speculation.  To  Pharisees 
of  Jerusalem  such  an  idea  was  sheer  treason  even 
to  think  of,  far  more  to  discuss  in  public. 

Not  less  directly  did  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple  draw  the  nets  of  death  around  Him.  Like 
all  religious  Israelites,  He  directed  His  steps  to 
the  Temple  as  to  the  natural  seat  and  centre  of 
His  religious  life.  From  the  first  it  was  in  His 
Father's  house  that  the  Son  of  God  found  His 
appropriate  home  (Lk  S-*").  But  the  pleasantness 
of  that  boyish  visit  yielded  in  later  years  to  slow 
and  deepening  bitterness,  as  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  Temple  became  more  and  more  unmistak- 
able. The  Jews  have  a  legend  that  in  the  sacred 
rock  now  covered  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  there 
was  inscribed  the  mystic  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
that  Jesus  alone  of  men  had  been  able  to  discover 
and  to  read  it.  The  heart  of  every  Christian 
understands  the  unsuspected  truth  of  that  legend. 
Jesus  ever  went  to  that  Temple  as  one  going  to 
His  Father's  house. 

All  the  more  tragic  is  the  contrast,  as  it  must 
have  come  upon  Him,  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal  Temple  of  the  Lord.  The  priestly  families 
were  Sadducees,  men  in  whom  the  national  hope 
had  largely  died  out,  and  in  whom  His  acquiescent 
attitude  to  Rome  would  awaken  neither  anger  nor 
surprise.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  mistook 
His  views,  and  carelessly  classed  Him  among  the 


other  revolutionaries  of  the  time.  At  least  the 
high  priest  frankly  avowed  that  it  was  necessary 
that  He  should  perish,  to  avert  the  Roman  anger 
and  revenge.  But  if  it  was  only  by  mistake  or  by 
pretence  that  they  found  this  ground  of  accusation 
against  Jesus,  there  were  other  grounds  on  which 
they  and  He  stood  in  plain  and  deadly  opposition. 
The  Sadducitan  priestly  families  were  the  chief 
representatives  of  a  spirit  of  scepticism  regarding 
spiritual  things  (in  reaction  from  the  Pharisaic 
spirit)  which  had  lapsed  into  a  kind  of  hard  secu- 
larism, a  lax  morality,  and  an  unconcealed  world- 
liiiess  which  were  inditl'erent  alike  to  the  glory  of 
worship  and  to  the  shame  of  its  degradation.  The 
shadow  of  Herod  had  fallen  across  the  Temple  and 
its  services.  Herod,  who  at  one  time  had  tliought 
of  liimself  posing  as  Messiah,  had  built  the  Temple  ; 
and  while  the  Roman  idolater  Agrippa  had  ottered 
sacrifice  there,  Herod  had  sacrificed  to  Roman 
gods  at  Rome.  With  such  a  patron  at  its  head, 
secular  life  flowed  into  the  Temple  unchecked. 
The  courts  were  made  into  a  market  where  fraudu- 
lent bargains  were  driven  with  country-folk  in 
connexion  with  the  very  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
we  see  how  Jesus  resented  this  in  the  strange  out- 
burst of  holy  anger  with  which  He  drove  these 
merchants  forth  (Mt  21'-).  A  large  number  of 
synagogues  had  arisen  within  the  precincts,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  His  visiting  them.  By  pre- 
ference He  chose  the  streets  for  preaching  in,  or 
He  spoke  in  the  open  Temple  court.  In  the  East, 
religion  tends  ever  to  degenei'ate  into  ritual  pure 
and  simple,  devoid  alike  of  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect and  of  emotion  for  the  heart  (W.  R.  Smith, 
Rcl.  Sem.  p.  16).  Never  had  this  taken  place  more 
completely  than  in  the  Sadduca?an  priesthood  at 
Jerusalem  then.  From  the  abode  of  holiness  and 
the  centre  of  truth,  He  found  His  Father's  house 
become  a  den  of  thieves,  and  a  patent  sham  of 
ritual  whose  performers  never  dreamed  of  treating 
it  even  as  a  symbol  of  realities.  It  is  this  that 
explains  that  most  strange  and  ominous  of  records, 
where  Jesus  is  described  as  sitting  silently  in  the 
Temple  during  long  periods  of  the  latest  days  of 
His  life  (Hausrath,  ii.  250).  What  thoughts  were 
passing  in  His  mind  then  we  cannot  know,  and 
we  hardly  dare  try  to  imagine.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  Just  as  He  changed  the  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  from  the  outward  to  the  inner 
region,  so  He  did  that  of  the  Temple.  When  the 
priests  poured  out  the  water  from  great  jars  at  the 
feast.  He  cried  aloud  that  out  of  those  who  believed 
on  Him  would  come  rivers  of  living  water  (Jn  7^*). 
And  the  words  of  which  He  was  afterwards  to  be 
accused,  as  to  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
'  this  temple,'  were  spoken  '  of  the  temple  of  his 
body '  (2-1). 

From  all  these  points  of  view,  Jerusalem  had 
become  a  place  of  sinister  prospects  for  Jesus. 
From  the  populace  He  had  to  expect  the  usual 
reception  given  to  all  provincials,  and  if  more 
powerful  enemies  should  require  their  aid,  they 
might  be  counted  on  for  darker  deeds.  By  the 
orthodox  religionists  He  would  be  treated  as,  a 
heretic,  disloyal  alike  to  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  By  the  lati- 
tudinarian  priests  He  must  be  regai'ded  with  the 
double  antagonism  of  worldly  men  to  spiritual 
aspiration,  and  of  ritual  to  spiritual  reality.  So 
Jerusalem  came  to  be  .seen  by  Jesiis  under  a  death- 
cloud.  Rome  was  free  in  her  use  of  crucittxion  for 
the  better  ordering  of  Eastern  att'airs,  and  Jesus 
must  have  seen  many  of  His  countrymen  hanging 
on  crosses  beside  village  gates.  So  the  certainty 
of  the  end  would  force  itself  upon  Him,  and  tlie 
shadow  of  the  cross  fall  ever  more  deeply.  Tombs 
of  prophets  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  maiiy 
of  them  were  martyrs'  tombs  (IVIt  23'-'^).     But  it  was 
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round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  that  surh  touibs  were 
tliickest,  and  for  Him  also  Jerusalem  was  seen  as 
the  place  for  perishing  in.  From  the  far  North 
He  saw  it  so,  saying  at  Csesarea  Philipi)i  that  He 
must  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  killed  (16'-').  The 
final  journey,  eager  and  yet  deliberate,  had  death 
for  its  goal  in  the  Holy  City.  The  disciples  felt  a 
horror  in  the  thought  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  the  City 
of  the  Great  King  had  changed  to  a  shambles  (Jn 
11^).  Thomas,  more  ready  than  the  others  to  face 
the  worst,  boldly  urged  them  to  go  on  and  die  with 
Him  (IP").  When  He  came  near,  and  seeing  the 
city  realized  its  hopelessness,  and  felt  the  Hood  of 
old  associations  sweep  over  Him,  He  wept  over  it 
(Lk  19^').  But  He  went  on,  nevertheless,  when  for 
Him  Jerusalem  meant  Calvary. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  memory  of  the  early 
Church,  Jerusalem  was  the  pliice  of  rising  again  as 
well  as  the  place  of  death,  and  of  the  New  Evangel 
that  had  the  city  for  its  starting-point.  Yet  as  far 
as  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  the  associa- 
tions of  J  erusalem  are  of  almost  unrelieved  antagon- 
ism, sorrow,  and  shame.  The  modern  aspect  of  the 
city  seems  to  the  imagination  of  lovers  of  Jesus 
profoundly  symbolic.  What  the  first  ej'e-shot 
gives,  as  one  sees  it  from  Olivet,  is  this  :  a  sharp 
angle  formed  by  the  two  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom  ;  steep  banks  rising  from  their  bottoms  to 
the  walls,  which  they  overlap  in  an  irregular  and 
wavy  line  ;  within  the  walls,  glancing  back  from 
the  angle  which  they  form  above  the  junction  of 
the  valleys,  the  eye  runs  up  a  gradually  rising 
expanse  of  close-packed  building,  which  is  con- 
tinued more  sparsely  in  the  long  rolling  slope 
beyond,  to  the  ridge  of  Scopus  in  the  north,  and  to 
tlie  distant  sweep  of  long  level  mountain-line  to 
the  west.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  city  had  slid 
down  and  been  caught  by  that  great  angle  of 
wall  just  before  it  precipitated  itself  into  the 
gorges. 

These  gorges  themselves  are  jjart  and  parcel  of 
the  city,  and  they  stand  for  the  overflow  of  her  sad 
and  desolate  spirit.  Their  sides  are  banks  of  rubbish 
— the  wreckage  and  debris  of  a  score  of  sieges,  the 
accumulation  of  three  thousand  years.  One  looks 
from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  up  a  long  dreary  slope  of  dark  grey 
rubbish,  down  which  a  horrible  black  stream  of 
liquid  filth  trickles,  tainting  the  air  with  its  stench. 
Far  above  stands  the  wall,  which  in  old  days  en- 
closed the  ijool.  Here  the  city  seems  to  have 
shrunk  northwards,  as  if  in  some  horror  of  con- 
science. The  Field  of  Blood  and  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel  are  just  across  the  gorge  to  the  south. 
The  valleys  are  full  of  tombs. 

The  impression  of  this  is  overwhelming,  and 
there  is  one  point  in  the  view  which  appears  more 
than  all  else  to  embody  and  explain  it.  Right  in 
front,  as  one  looks  from  Olivet,  is  the  line  of  the 
Temple  wall,  and  it  is  broken  by  a  double  gate, 
built  up  with  closely  mortared  masonry.  That  is 
the  ancient  '  Beautiful  Gate '  of  the  Temple,  by 
which  the  scapegoat,  bearing  the  nation's  sins,  was 
led  forth  to  the  wilderness.  It  was  built  up  because 
of  a  Jewish  tradition  that  Messiah  would  return 
and  enter  the  city  by  it.  So  Jerusalem  has  indeed 
built  up  the  exit  for  her  sins  and  the  entrance  for 
her  Saviour.  The  land  seems,  as  one  travels  over 
its  desolate  mountains  and  valleys,  still  inhabited 
by  Jesus  ;  but  He  has  forsaken  Jerusalem. 

Cf.  also  separate  articles,  such  as  Galilee, 
JvBJEA,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Jordan,  etc. 

Literature.— Schurer,  HJP,  passim  ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  NT 
Times— Times  of  Jesxts ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  ;  Sandav,  Sacred 
Sites  of  the  Gospels;  Douafhty,  Arabia  Deserta;  Conder,  Tent- 
Work  in  Palestine;  Ramsay,  The  Education  of  Jesus;  cf.  also 
the  present  ^Titer's  book.  The  Holy  Land  (illustrated  bv  Mr. 
Fulleylove).  JOHN   KeLMAN. 


PALM. — Palm  trees,  though  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  OT,  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  Christ  only  once  :  viz.  in  the  account  of 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Jn  12'^).  The 
English  name  (Lat.  palma)  is  due  to  the  similarity 
of  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  to  the  open  hand.  The 
term  in  Greek  (applied  only  to  a  genus)  is  (poivi^, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Crete  (Ac  27'-). 
The  word  also  means  '  a  Phoenician,'  '  a  purple 
colour,'  and  the  fabulous  phoenix.  In  Re\  7"  it 
is  used  of  the  leaf  (or  so-called  branch),  which  is 
usually  called  jBaiov. 

The  imlm  tree  is  amongst  the  foremost  both  in 
beauty  and  in  utility.  It  grows  with  unifoim 
trunk  straight  like  the  mast  of  a  ship.  The  trunk 
is  in  some  kinds  smooth,  in  others  clearly  annu- 
lated,  in  others  rough  with  the  roots  of  former 
fronds.  At  the  top  the  leaves  (or  fronds)  spring 
out  in  a  spreading  circle  or  crown,  while  beneath 
them  the  flowers  and  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed. 
The  tree  is  endogenous,  without  bark  and  without 
branch.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  three  to 
thirty  feet.  And  along  the  stalk  on  either  side 
long  leaflets  grow  close,  presenting  in  many  kinds 
(pinnated)  the  shape  of  an  enlarged  feather,  in 
others,  including  most  of  the  fan-shaped  palms, 
a  rounder,  broader  form  of  palmate  or  webbed 
configuration,  Avhile  in  the  bi-pinnate  caryota 
and  the  mauritia  they  have  a  triangular  (or  fish- 
tailed  or  wedge-shaped)  appearance.  The  fruit  is 
often  valuable,  and  by  incision  the  juice  is  obtained 
that  makes  palm  wine.  Palm  trees  are  tropical 
and  semi-tropical.  Some  grow  near  wells,  as  the 
palms  of  Elim  (Ex  15'-'),  but  this  may  be  attributed 
to  culture  ;  others  flourish  in  sandy  deserts  ;  some 
are  found  in  mountainous  regions,  and  many  rear 
themselves  erect  on  wind-swept  ridges.  Besides 
yielding  food,  drink,  and  oil,  they  afford  house- 
building material,  and  many  are  highly  service- 
able for  the  various  uses  to  which  fibres  are 
applicable. 

Palms  have  been  divided  into  five  tribes,  over  a 
hundred  genera,  over  a  thousand  species  ;  but  there 
is  a  limited  number  of  main  kinds.  The  palm  of 
Palestine  is  the  date-palm.  This  tree  (phofnix 
dactijlifcrn,  date  being  a  contraction  of  dnctylus, 
'finger')  rises  gracefully  to  a  height  of  from  fifty 
to  ninety  feet.  It  grows  in  various  climates  and 
latitudes,  but  its  fruit  fails  both  in  Europe  and  in 
India.  The  female  tree  (for  the  phu5nix,  unlike 
most  others,  is  not  hermaphrodite)  bears  a  cluster 
which  may  contain  200  dates,  and  it  may  continue 
to  bear  for  two  hundred  years.  These  fruits,  which 
are  half  sugar,  are  a  chief  article  of  food  in  Arabia 
and  North  Africa.  From  an  incision  near  the  top 
the  fermenting  sap  flows  so  as  to  yield  in  one 
month  twenty  gallons  of  wine  or  toddy.  The  pin- 
nated leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  and 
from  9  to  12  feet  in  length,  are  used  to  make  mats 
and  baskets,  and  the  fibres  of  their  stalks  make 
cordage.  The  leaves  also  make  thatch,  and  the 
trunk  is  useful  timber.  This  tree  abounded  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  Jericho  was  speci- 
ally the  city  of  palm  trees  (Dt  34^).  A  group  of 
palms,  with  their  magnificent  crowns,  might  att'ord 
ample  shade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  early  in 
the  history  of  Israel  Deborah  dwelt  under  her 
palm  tree  (Jg  4'),  while  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
many  of  the  Essenes  were  said  to  live  in  palm 
groves.  Fructification  is  artificial  or  accidental  ; 
and  forests  may  be  cultivated  that  in  years  of 
famine  will  support  the  population  of  a  country. 

The  palm,  being  upright,  green,  fruitful,  and 
imposing,  was  an  emblem  of  the  righteous  in  thi^ir 
prosperity  (Ps  92'-).  In  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  its  form  it  was  carved  on  the  walls  and  doors  of 
the  Temple  (1  K  B^s-  ^a,  cf.  Ezk  40'^  41'8).  Its  leaves 
were  borne  as  symbols  of  rejoicing  at  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles  (Lev  23-'*')  and  also  at  the  Maceaba^an 
Feast  of  Dedication,  of  Avhicli  the  sjiecial  feature 
was  the  illumination.  This  tall,  iirni,  unbending 
tree,  with  its  magniticent  crown  of  fronds,  with 
fruit  and  leaves  that  served  for  sustenance  and 
ornament,  was  readily  reckoned  emblematic  of 
moral  qualities — rectitude,  constancy,  gracefulness, 
usefulness — such  as  are  the  constituents  of  success. 
The  palm  came  to  be  regarded  specially  as  the 
symbol  of  victory  and  triumph.  It  is  in  that  sense 
that  the  name  has  acquired  its  metaphorical  mean- 
ing. The  winner  (we  say)  carries  ott'  the  palm. 
A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  is  remembered 
as  'palmy  days.'  'Another  race  hath  been,  and 
other  palms  are  won  '  (Wordsworth). 

The  carrying  of  palm  leaves  (to,  fiata  tuv  (poiviKwi') 
by  the  peojde  in  honour  of  the  ^lessiah  (Jn  12'^) 
was  in  accordance  Avitli  the  custom  obsei"ved  at 
feasts  and  on  great  public  occasions.  Jesus  was 
saluted  as  a  king  proceeding  to  His  coronation. 
The  palms  symbolized  His  triumph  and  the  people's 
joy.  He  allowed  the  homage  of  the  multitude  as 
the  spontaneous  exjiression  of  pure-minded  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  and  officials 
regarded  it  as  a  challenge  of  their  authority.  The 
incident  has  been  commemorated  since  the  5th 
cent,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the 
Palm  Sunday  (dominica  palmaruin,  or  feast  of 
palm -leaves),  immediately  preceding  Easter,  at 
which  palms  are  consecrated  and  a  procession  takes 
place. 

The  supreme  expression  of  the  palm  as  the 
symbol  of  triumjjhant  homage  is  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  innumerable  multitude  who  have 
come  through  the  great  tribulation,  and  who  serve 
God  day  and  night,  stand  before  the  tiirone  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes  and  nith 
palms  in  their  hands  (Rev  7^-  ^'*). 

Literature. — Artt.  in  Encye.  Brit.^,  Chambers's  Eneyc,  the 
EBi,  ija.A  Hastings'  DB ;  Historice  Palmarum  by  Martins  ; 
Griffiths'  Palms  of  British  East  India  is  a  volume  cf  illus- 
trations. R.  Scott. 

PALM.— The  word  occurs  (Mk  14«^  Jn  18-^, 
cf.  19^)  in  the  tr.  of  pdiriaixa,  a  blow  with  the  open 
hand.  It  refers  to  the  stroke  on  the  cheek  ( Mt  S^^, 
Lk  e-'*),  one  of  the  afironts  and  indignities  that 
may  have  to  be  borne  cheerfully  in  representing 
and  serving  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Mt  26"^, 
Mk  14^^,  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the 
rough  jest  of  hitting  with  the  list  (/coXa^tfw)  by  the 
soldiers  standing  in  front  of  Christ  and  the  smiting 
witii  the  palm  by  the  servants  of  the  high  priests 
as  they  stood  behind  and  challenged  Him  to  tell 
from  whom  the  blow  had  come.  For  all  Chri.st 
prayed  that  the  sin  committed  in  ignorance  might 
be  forgiven  (Lk  23^^).  It  is  only  by  a  Christian 
that  affront  can  really  be  put  upoh  Christ  (Ph  3'^). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PALSY.— See  Paralysis. 

PAPIAS.  —  1.  Papias  as  witness  to  Gospels. — 

There  is  no  early  evidence  as  to  our  Gosj^els  com- 
pai'able  to  that  of  Pajiias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  even 
in  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  form  in  which  it  has 
reached  us  through  the  pages  of  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
39).  Eusebius'  own  slighting  estimate  of  Papias' 
judgment  Avas  due  largely  to  distaste  for  the  highly 
realistic  form  in  which  he  set  forth  the  common 
primitive  expectation  of  an  imminent  reign  of  Christ 
on  a  renewed  earth,  which  Papias  held,  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (20'*''^-)7  would  last  a  thousand 
years.  But,  whatever  his  mental  calibre,  Papias' 
importance  lies  rather  in  his  endeavour  to  keep  in 
touch  with  historical  witness,  as  far  as  possible 
first-hand  witness,  to  the  true  or  original  meaning 
of  the  Lord's  own  teaching. 

For  realizing  such  an  aim  Papias  had  exceptional 


advantages.  There  is  little  doubt  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  in  A.D.  70, 
if  not  before,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  the 
chief  centre  of  Christian  tradition  outside  Palestine. 
The  foundation  for  this  had  been  laid  by  St.  Paul, 
with  Ephesus  as  base  of  influence  ;  and  hither  were 
attracted  not  a  few  of  the  leading  personal  disciples 
of  Jesus,  including,  perhaps,  several  of  the  original 
Apostles.  Chief  of  all,  we  must  reckon  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  whose  presence  at  Ephesus  for  a 
period  of  years  cannot  be  explained  away  by  any 
confusion  with  another  John.  The  latter's  title, 
'  the  Elder  '  itself  implies  the  need  for  distinguish- 
ing him  from  a  greater  namesake  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  statement  in  certain  late  writers  that  John,  as  well  as 
his  brother  James,  had  been  '  done  to  death  by  Jews,'  even  if 
correct,  would  not  negative  this.  But  it  is  very  possibly  a 
mistake,  since  Eusebius,  who  was  on  the  look  out  for  all  facts 
bearing  on  the  lives  of  Apostles,  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  probably  arose  from  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in 
which  Papias  explained  the  '  cup '  of  Christ  in  Mk  10-'**f-,  Mt  202-f. 
as  '  martyrdoni ' — which  in  James'  case  was  unto  death,  but  in 
John's  stopped  short  of  that. 

Hierapolis,  Papias'  home  in  South  Phrygia,  Avas 
well  within  the  province  of  Asia  and  near  the  main 
road  to  Ephesus  from  the  East,  while  it  actually 
lay  on  another  road  running  N.W.  through  Asia 
to  Smyrna  and  Pergamum.  A  man  so  situated, 
and  with  a  passion  for  first-hand  information  as  to 
Christ's  teaching,  had  special  chances  of  intercourse 
with  such  disciples  of  the  first  generation  ('elders' 
he  calls  them)  as  visited  or  worked  in  Asia,  so  far  as 
his  youth  or  esirly  manhood  overlapped  their  later 
years.  But  how  far  was  this  the  case  ?  For  an 
answer  to  this  question  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
chapter  of  Eusebius  already  referred  to,  and  par- 
ticularly on  certain  of  Papias'  own  words  there 
cited. 

2.  Papias'  book  and  the  situation  it  presup- 
poses.— Pai)ias  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled 
'  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  (Logia}.'  Quot- 
ing from  this,  Irenfeus  wrote,  about  A.D.  180 : 
'  These  things  Papias,  too,  Avho  was  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the 
old  time  (dpxa-^os  dvrip),  further  witnesses  in  writing.' 
This  statement  Eusebius,  anxious  to  dissociate  John 
from  Papias'  millenarian  views,  challenges,  saying 
that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  heard  Apostles,  but 
only  associates  of  theirs.  In  support  of  this,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Papias'  preface  which  enables 
us  to  judge  how  far  his  own  reading  of  it  is  war- 
ranted. In  studying  it,  our  chief  care  must  be  to 
read  it  in  the  light  of  what  we  can  learn  as  to  the 
scope  of  its  author's  preface  as  a  whole. 

(a)  The  LorcVs  'Oracles''  and  their  record. — We 
gather  that  Papias  felt  constrained  to  write  by 
the  needs  of  the  times  in  the  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  much  diversity  of  view  existed 
as  to  the  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
owing  largely  to  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  exact 
wording  of  Christ's  sayings  and  as  to  their  real 
meaning.  Some,  it  is  true,  took  no  pains  even 
to  ground  their  practice  in  all  things  on  Christ's 
own  words  as  spoken  to  His  personal  disciples,  but 
deferred  to  '  alien  precepts '  coming  through  doubt- 
ful media  of  Divine  revelation,  rather  than  direct 
from  this  sirpreme  source  of  truth.  But,  to  Papias, 
the  only  sure  way  of  reaching  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Truth  itself,  is  to  start  from  the  Apostolic 
written  collection  of  '  the  Oracles,'  as  he  conceived 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  to  be,  the  one 
directly  Apostolic  document  of  this  character  (the 
Johannine  Gospel  is  in  any  case  of  another  type). 
To  this  method  some — probably  typical  Greek  or 
'  Gnostic '  Christians,  to  whom  its  markedly  Jewish 
and  eschatological  coloirr  may  have  been  an  ofi'ence 
— might  object  that  the  accuracy  of  this  Gospel 
itself  was  not  above  question,  pointing  to  the  difier- 
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ences  between  it  and  the  Petrine  Gospel  by  Mark. 
To  naeet  some  such  difficulty,*  which  was  perhaps 
meant  to  lower  the  authority  of  both  Gospels  (since 
Mark  also  had  Jewish  features  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion), Papias  cites  a  tradition  derived  from  a  man 
of  the  first  Christian  generation, '  the  Elder'  (?  John, 
see  below),  as  he  styles  him — 

'  And  this  the  Elder  used  to  say  :  Mark,  indeed  (fj-iv),  having 
been  Peters  inteqireter,  wrote  down  with  accuracy,  yet  not 
in  order,  everything  he  bore  in  mind — the  things,  namely,  either 
said  or  done  by  the  Christ  (or  Lord).  For  neither  did  he  listen 
to  the  Lord  nor  did  he  follow  Him,  but  later  on,  as  I  said,  Peter, 
who  adapted  his  instructions  to  the  requirements,  yet  without 
intending  to  make  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
{(TjiTxliv  ruv  x-jpi(x.x.uv  ■rowju.ivo;  Xoyuv  or  Xoy.oiv).  Accordingly 
Mark  was  in  no  way  in  fault  in  so  writing  certain  things  as  he 
recalled  them  :  for  of  one  thing  he  took  precaution,  not  to  omit 
anj  thing  that  he  had  heard  or  therein  to  state  anything  falsely.' 

Here  Ave  have  a  defence  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Mark's  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes,  save  on  the 
score  of  the  arrangement  of  its  material,  which, 
having  originally  been  delivered  by  Peter  in  an 
order  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  Cliristian  in- 
struction {5t5a(TKa\iaL,  as  distinct  from  public  preach- 
ing, Krjpvyfxa),  was  reproduced  by  Mark  with  simple 
fidelity.  A  Gospel  so  composed  made  no  claim 
to  comparison,  as  regards  the  order  of  the  Lord's 
sayings  (so  far  as  it  recorded  them),  with  a  Gospel 
written  by  one  of  Peter's  fellow-disciples  on  a 
different  principle,  that  of  collecting  the  weighty 
utterances  of  the  Lord  (to,  \6yia),  disposed  in  orderly 
grouping.  Such,  however,  was  the  Gospel  com- 
posed by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  as  we  may  infer 
that  Papias  went  on  to  quote  '  the  Elder '  as  saying 
in  effect. 

Probably  the  sentence  beginning  '  But  Matthew,'  which  the 
'  Mark,  indeed  (ju.iv),  .  .  .'  of  the  extract  in  Eusebius  seems  to 
impl}-,  included  a  statement  that  Matthew  wrote  'among  the 
Hebrews,'  i.e.  in  Palestine.  At  least  this  is  an  element  common 
to  Irenteus  (iii.  i.  1),  and  the  tradition  preserved  in  Euseb. 
iii.  24,  possibly  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  whose  account  of 
the  Gospels  as  contained  in  '  a  tradition  of  the  elders  of  earlier 
times'  {tuv  avixtcdev  -rpariSuripav)  he  elsewhere  cites  (vi.  14).  Now 
in  ii.  15  Clement  is  cited  by  Euseb.  for  an  expanded  form  of  the 
Papian  tradition  as  to  Mark's  Gospel,  with  the  additional  remark 
that  Clement's  account  is  confirmed  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis. 
Papias,  in  fact,  was  the  nucleus  of  that  tradition  ;  and  so  his 
Matthaean  tradition,  as  given  already  in  iii.  24,  is  here  omitted. 

Thas  the  wliole  passage  was  a  defence  at  once 
of  Mark's  Gospel  aftd  of  Matthew's,  Avith  which 
Papias  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  mainly  con- 
cerned. Then  in  the  extract  which  Eusebius  im- 
mediately subjoins,  Papias  sums  up  (odv)  the  net 
result  of  his  discussion  touching  the  accuracy  of  'the 
Oracles'  as  originally  compiled  by  that  Apostle. 

'  Matthew,  then,  for  his  part,  in  HebreAV  com- 
piled the  Oracles ;  but  their  interjiretation  was 
determined  by  each  man's  ability.'  In  this  render- 
ing, which  keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  order 
of  the  original,!  emphasis  no  doubt  falls  on  the 
fact  that  Matthew's  authoritative  collection  of  the 
Lord's  Oracles  was  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaic, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Yet  Papias  does  not  seem  to 
have  said  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greek  ^latthew,  as  current  in  tlie  region  where  he 
was  writing,  came  into  being,  else  Eusebius  would 
have  gone  on  to  cite  information  so  much  to  his 
purpose.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  point  of 
the  citation  lies  in  the  Avords  actually  given,  and 
that  Papias  is  explaining  Avhy  various  versions  of 
tlie  Oracles  (in  Avliole  or  part)  Avere  then  current 
side  by  side  Avith  the  recognized  Greek  MattheAv. 
They  Avent  back,  that  is,  to  the  time  Avhen 
MattliBAv's  collection  of  the  Oracles  existed  only  in 

*  other  views  as  to  the  exact  reason  for  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  possible  ;  but  the  above 
seems  best  to  fit  in  with  the  passage  in  Papias'  preface  touching 
his  aim  and  method  dealt  with  below. 

t  Marffa/o,-  f^lv  oSy'E^px'l'hi  hicckixrai  to,  Xiyioc.  <r!;v£T«|aTO  (prefer- 
able to  <ruviypd^x.rt,  cf.   ir^vTaJ/v  above),   yip/J.y,vlU(r£   h'   ncvTic  ii;   r,v 

vvva-To;  'ixoco-To;.  The  Logia,  then,  is  Papias'  description  of  the 
main  contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel  in  terms  of  his  special  in- 
terest in  it,  not  the  actual  title  of  any  writing  ever  current 
under  that  name. 


a  non-Greek  form,  various  imperfect  renderings  of 
Avhich  passed  into  currency  before  the  final  Greek 
Aversion  Avas  made.  In  this  Avay  he  is  able  to  set 
aside  rival  forms  of  certain  sayings  to  those  on 
Avliich,  as  standing  in  the  Greek  Matthew,  he  bases 
liis  own  exposition  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 

While  it  is  likely  that  Papias  based  on  the  Elder's  testimony 
his  own  assertion  that  Matthew  himself  wrote  his  collection  of 
the  Lord's  Oracles,  it  seems  precarious  to  lean  much  weight 
on  the  statement.  Against  this  there  are  various  objections. 
Thus  the  Preface  to  Luke's  Gospel  seems  to  exclude  any  such 
Apostolic  record,  and  its  disappearance  would  be  hard  to 
explain. 

(b)  Papias'  relation  to  '  the  Elders,'  tin; 2>rime  wit- 
nesses to  the  meaning  of  the  Oracles. — So  much  for 
the  true  text  of  such  Oracles  of  the  Lord  as  he 
chooses  for  comment.  But  Avhat  guarantee  can  he 
offer  that  his  OAvn  exegesis  of  their  meaning  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  other  Christian  teacliers  about 
him,  abler  perhaps  than  himself?  This  is  the 
question  to  Avhich  the  chief  citation  made  by 
Eusebius  is  a  reply.  Its  substance  is  as  follows. 
He  is  far  from  piquing  himself  on  his  OAvn  insight 
or  ingenuity  in  evolving,  at  no  slight  lengtli, 
plausible  vieAvs  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  Oracles 
as  may  seem  obscure  even  to  a  careful  reader. 
His  one  object  being  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of 
Him  Avho  Avas  the  Truth  incarnate,  he  has  no  false 
shame  in  supporting  his  oAvn  '  interpretation '  l)y 
such  authoritative  traditions  as  he  had  collected 
in  years  gone  by — traditions  derived  from  the  men 
of  the  fir.st  Christian  generation,  particularly  per- 
.sonal  disciples  of  the  Master  Himself.  His  zeal  in 
collecting  such  authentic  oral  comments,  even  at 
second-hand,  Avas  due,  he  explains,  to  the  feeling 
that  the  vivd  voce  method  of  continuous  trans- 
mission Avas  more  helpful,  for  reaching  tlie  true 
sense  of  the  Lord's  Oracles,  than  any  books  bear- 
ing on  their  elucidation.  But  before  proceeding 
to  draAv  further  inferences  from  Papias'  preface, 
so  far  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  Ave  Avill  quote  the 
passage  [HE  iii.  39)  to  which  Ave  OAve  our  knoAv- 
ledge  of  it — 

'  But  I  will  not  scrujJle  to  set  down  for  thee  everything,  too, 
that  once  on  a  time  I  learned  right  well  from  the  Elders  and 
right  well  bore  in  mind — in  juxtaposition  with  the  (  =  my  own) 
interpretations,  so  confirming  their  truth.  For  I  used  not  to 
delight,  like  the  many,  in  those  wont  to  have  so  much  to  say 
(by  way  of  conmient),  but  in  those  wont  to  teach  things  that 
are  true  ;  nor  yet  in  those  accustomed  to  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
cepts of  other  masters  (ri?  kWoTpta.;  svroXa?),  but  in  those  (wont 
to  bear  in  mind)  such  as  have  been  given  once  for  all  from  the  Lord 
to  faith  and  reach  (us)  from  the  Truth  itself  as  source  {«.-:'  aliTY,; 
Ta.pa.yivou.ivot.;  [al.  o;;]  rr,?  a.Xr,8eia;).  But  if  haply  one  also  who  had 
V)een  a  companion  of  the  Elders  came  (my  way),  I  used  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  discourses  of  the  Elders— what  had  been 
said  by  Andrew,  or  what  by  Peter,  or  what  by  Philip,  or  what 
by  Thomas  or  by  .James,  or  what  by  John  or  Matthew,  or  by 
any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  what  things  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  have  to  say  (Xiyovirtv). 
For  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  contents  of  (the)  books  [of  com- 
ment] assisted  me  as  much  as  vivd  voce  communications  pre- 
served continuously  (t«  rrapa.  Zao-y,;  ifuvri;  xa'i  izivoicrrj).' 

The  exact  exegesis  of  this  famous  passage  is 
still  an  open  question.  Much  depends  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  clause,  'But  if  haply  one  also  Avho 
had  been  a  companion  of  the  Elders  ( =  the  Avorthies 
of  the  first  generation,  e.g.  "disciples  of  the  Lord," 
as  also  above)  came  my  Avay,'  to  Avhat  immediately 
precedes.  If  it  expresses  a  less  direct  contact  Avith 
the  Elders,  then  Papias  virtually  claims  himself  to 
have  heard  some  Apostles  or  personal  disciples  of 
Christ.  But  if,  as  seems  preferable,  it  expresses  a 
more  direct  relation,  Eusebius'  reading  of  the 
passage  Avill  hold,  and  Papias  implicitly  resigns  all 
claim  to  have  heard  any  Apostle,  and  so  John  in 
particular.  In  favour  of  the  former  alternative 
may  be  urged  Eusebius'  obvious  desire  to  dissociate 
Papias  from  the  Apostles,  as  also  the  positive 
statement  of  not  a  feAv  later  readers  of  Papias, 
Avho  must  haA'e  knoAvn  of  Eusebius'  challenge, 
and    so    been    the    more    careful    in    tlieir    oAvn 
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reading  of  Painas'  meaning  (with  the  full  con- 
text before  them).  In  particular,  one  might  cite 
the  Avitness  of  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Papias'  own 
Hierapolis,*  within  half  a  century  of  tiie  date  of 
his  predecessor's  writing,  when  he  calls  him  'Pajnas. 
the  disciple  of  John.'  Besides,  was  Eusebius  en- 
titled to  assume  that  Irenseus,  in  calling  Papias 
'  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  comrade  of  Polycarp,' — 
whom  Irena'us  elsewhere  explicitly  makes  a  disciple 
of  Apostles  and  of  John  in  jmrticular, — was  draw- 
ing on  this  passage  at  all,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
itself  suggest  the  second  of  the  two  descriptions 
here  given?  Nevertheless  Eusebius'  exegesis  of 
the  passage,  viz.  that  Papias  had  heard  '  from  the 
Elders '  only  indirectly,  though  in  certain  cases  at 
only  one  remove,  best  suits  the  extract  as  a  whole. 
Nor  does  Papias'  date  depend  very  much  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one  view  rather  than  the  other. 
In  either  case  he  may  well  have  been  rather  older 
than  Polycarp  (whose  birth  was  as  early  as  A.D. 
69),  though,  unlike  him,  he  was  won  to  Christ's 
Gospel  only  after  the  death  of  His  last  Apostle. 
Yet  even  at  that  date  two  of  His  personal  disciples, 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  were  still  living, 
most  likely  in  Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood,  some- 
where about  A.D.  100. 

((•)  Date  of  Papias''  ivriting. —Ag&mat  the  above 
result  nothing  can  be  said  on  the  score  of  the  date 
of  Papias'  book.  Not  only  does  Irenteus  regard  it 
as  the  work  of  '  a  primitive  worthy '  (apxato^  av-qp), 
but  Eusebius  himself  classes  Papias  with  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Clement  (in  this  order),  and  others  of  the 
next  generation  after  the  Apostles  (iii.  36  iiiit.,  37 
init.,  and  ad  fn.),  all  of  whom  he  regarded  as 
flourishing  under  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117).  Accord- 
ingly he  deals  with  Papias  before  going  on  to  de- 
scribe events  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (iv.  2), 
and  the  accession  of  Hadrian  in  117,  in  connexion 
with  whom  he  refers  to  the  Ajiology  of  Quadratus. 
There  is  no  external  evidence,  therefore,  apart 
from  a  confusion  long  ago  cleared  up  by  Light- 
foot,  to  lead  us  to  assign  to  Papias'  Exposition  a 
date  later  than  about  A.D.  115.  Many  scholars, 
indeed,  point  to  the  sentence,  'Touching  those 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  Christ,  that  they  lived 
until  Hadrian,'  following  immediately  on  some 
Papian  matter  in  an  epitome  (Cod.  Barocc.  142), 
as  though  it  also  were  based  on  Papias,  so  that 
his  work  must  be  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian's 
reign.  But  the  epitome  is  really  based  on  Eusebius 
(with  a  few  touches  added  directly  from  Papias  in 
this  connexion),  and  here  passes  on  from  Papias 
m  Euseb.  iii.  39  to  Quadratus  as  cited  in  iv.  2,  as 
the  very  form  of  the  sentence,  '  Touching  .  .  . 
that  they  lived  .  .  .,'  suggests. 

With  this  agrees  also  the  internal  evidence, 
as  it  seems  to  emerge  from  a  comparison  of  the 
erroneous  tendencies  implied  by  his  work,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  which  fall  about  A.D.  115.  The  af- 
hnities^  with  Polycarp,  whom  Irenaius  makes 
Papias'  comrade  at  one  time,  are  specially  strik- 
ing- "^  ^ 

'  Let  us  therefore  so  serve  Him  [Christ]  with  fear  and  all  due 
reverence,  even  as  He  Himself  gave  injunctions,  and  the 
Apostles  who  brought  us  the  Gospel,  and  the  prophets  who  pro- 
clauned  beforehand  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  .  .  .  For  everv 
one  who  shall  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
IS  antichrist  [cf.  1  Jn  42f.] ;  and  whosoever  shall  not  confess  the 
testnnony  of  the  Cross,  is  of  the  devil ;  and  whosoever  shall  per- 
versely interpret  the.Oracles  of  the  Lord  {f^t6ohtv-^  rk  Uyia  toD 
■y-ytov)  to  his  own  lusts,  and  say  that  there  is  neither  resurrec- 
tion nor  judgment,  that  man  is  the  firstborn  of  Satan.  Where- 
fore let  us  leave  behind  the  vanity  of  the  many  ["vain  and 
empty  talk  and  the  error  of  the  many,"  ch.  2]  and  false  teach- 
ings, and  turn  unto  the  message  which  was  delivered  unto  us 
from  the  beginning.  .  .  .'  (chs.  6-T).  Here  we  get  the  idea  of 
satety  in  close  adherence  to  the  injunctions  (svToXa/)  of  Christ 
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*  Thus  he,  unlike  most  others,   does  not  need  to  describe 
i'apias  as  '  bishop  of  Hierapolis.' 


and  His  Apostles,  or  '  the  message  which  was  delivered '  by  tliem 
I  from  the  beginning,'  in  contrast  to  '  false  teachings '  by  which 
the  many '  were  apt,  in  love  of  empty  talk,  to  be  led  into  error 
especially  through  perverse  interpretations  of  'the  Oracles  of 
the  Lord.'  The  motive  of  such  misinterpretation  was  Docetic 
denial  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  body  and  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  bodily  self-control  in  the  Christian,  since  'there  is 
neither  resurrection  nor  judgment.'  This  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  Ignatius,  for  instance  in  the  warning,  'Keep  your 
flesh  as  a  temple  of  God,'  in  his  letter  to  Philadelphia,  which 
lay  less  than  50  miles  from  Hierapolis,  on  the  main  road  to  the 
coast.  This  letter  aflfords  marked  parallels  to  the  situation  im- 
plied in  Papias'  preface.  Its  central  idea  is  that  Christ  Himself 
IS  the  Christian's  standard,  his  law  of  thought  and  conduct  (z«t« 
XpiirTo,j.'^dia.^,,  ch.  viii.  ;  cf.  '  having  Christ  as  law,'  j;p,o-T<ii.oao.-,  ad 
Rom.  inscr.),  and  that  all  exegesis,  even  of  the  Scripture's,  is  to 
be  tested  by  this  criterion.  Only  Ignatius  and  Papias  apply  the 
supreme  test  differently.  The  former  appeals  straight  to  the 
notorious  central  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  of  Christian  experi- 
ence :  'His  Cross  and  Death  and  Resurrection,  and  the  faith 
that  IS  through  Him '  (ch.  8).  Papias  essa>  s  the  detailed  task  of 
supplying  a  standard  exegesis  of  the  Lord's  own  Great  Sayings, 
in  virtue  of  his  special  contact  with  authentic  Apostolic  tradition 
in  Asia.  The  difference  turns  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the  two 
nien  represent  different  t.vpes  of  Christian  attitude,  but  also  on 
their  respective  local  traditions  and  opportunities  ;  and  it  does 
not  point  to  any  real  difference  in  date  between  their  writings. 

The  milder  tone  used  by  Papias  towards  the 
errors  in  question  (which  are  largely  .similar,  as  we 
see  from  Polycarp,  v.'ho  is  a  link  between  Ignatius 
and  Papias),  as  compared  with  both  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  is  against  the  notion  of  a  considerably 
later  date  for  his  Exposition.  Indeed,  it  is  hard, 
in  the  absence  of  any  reference  by  Eusebius  to 
Papias  as  engaged,  like  Ignatius,  in  refuting  any 
deadly  heresy,  to  believe  that  Papias  was  writing 
after  Ignatius'  polemic  had  sharpened,  as  it  must 
have  done,  the  Asian  Churches'  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  Docetism  in  Christianity.  Its  prevalence  may, 
indeed,  have  led  Papias  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
the  realistic  aspect  of  the  millennium— a  feature  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Irenseus  and  others,  to 
Eusebius'  keen  regret.  But  his  attitude  to  gnosis 
seems  less  severe  than  we  should  expect  after  A.D. 
115.* 

3.  Gospels  known  to  Papias.— We  have  seen  that 
Papias  knew  our  Matthew  and  Mark.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  he  also  used  proof  texts  from  1  John, 
probably,  e.g.,  the  anti-Docetic  1  Jn  4-'-  cited  by 
Polycarp  as  above ;  and  this  certainly  suggests 
knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  which  there 
seem  also  to  be  traces  in  the  fragments  of  Pajjias'  Ex- 
position as  known  to  us  (cf.  also  W^estcott,  Canon 
(1889),  p.  71,  n.  2).  Even  the  order  in  which  he 
refers  to  Apostles  by  name  in  his  preface  is  that  of 
Jn  P^ff-,  while  his  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Truth, 
and,  as  such,  the  Fountainhead  of  Divine  precejits 
(ivToKal),  points  the  same  way.  Probably,  however, 
he  used  the  Johannine  Gospel  only  as  a  secondary 
source  of  exegesis  for  the  standard  Mattha'an 
collection  of  '  the  Oracles ' — as,  in  fact,  a  '  book,'  and 
so  less  '  helpful '  than  direct  oral  tradition.  In  the 
Argumentum  to  John's  Gospel  in  a  9th  cent.  MS., 
we  read  :  '  The  Go.spel  of  John  was  revealed  antl 
given  to  the  Churches.  .  .  .,  even  as  Papias  of 
Hierapolis,  a  dear  disciple  of  John,  has  related  in 
his  five  books.'  His  knowledge  of  Luke's  Gospel 
is  probable  both  in  itself  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Essays  on 
Supernatural  Religion,  p.  186)  and  in  relation  to  a 
seeming  knowledge  of  Acts,  shown  by  his  tradi- 
tional amplification  of  the  end  of  Judas  as  given 
in  Ac  P^'-,  which  he  apparently  tried  to  harmonize 
with  Matthew's  account.  But  no  doubt  he  pre- 
ferred to  cite  Mt.  Avhere  he  could,  as  being  to  him 
a  work  of  direct  Apostolic  authorship,  m  hile  Luke's 
Gospel  was  not  even,  like  Mark's,  only  one  remove 
from  an  Apostle's  witness. 

Some  not  only  see  in  the  phraseology  of  Papias'  apology  for 
Mark's  Gospel  traces  of  the  influencs  of  Lk  li -■*,  but  also  infer 

*  Papias'  very  archaic  use  of  o'l  rrpia-fivTipoi,  for  the  men  of  the 
first  generation,  particularly  Christ's  personal  disciples,  is 
another  indication  of  early  date.  In  Irenaeus  this  phrase  always 
describes  those  of  the  second  generation  at  least. 
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that  Papias  is  there  meeting  the  criticism  (if  a  party  in  Asia  who 
held  to  Liilce"s  Gospel,  if  not  exclusively  (like  Marcion  later),  yet 
in  so  preferential  a  way  as  to  make  it,  and  not  our  Matthew,  the 
standard  by  which  to  criticise  Mark's  work  (so  Dora  Chapman 
in  Revue  Benedictine,  JUI3'  1905).     This  is  more  than  dubious. 

In  a  word,  if  our  reading  of  the  situation  which 
Papias  had  in  view  in  writing  be  correct,  hi.s 
attitude  to  our  Gospels  is  just  wliat  we  should 
expect  from  other  soiirces  that  it  would  be,  if  he 
were  writing  in  Asia  about  a.d.  115-120.  At  that 
time,  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  Christ's 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  written,  was  still  the 
prime  matter.  The  Canon,  or  '  rule  '  of  faith,  con- 
sisted of  the  Lord's  words,  however  obtained,  if 
only  it  were  in  purity  (cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  2,  '  re- 
membering what  things  the  Lord  said  when  teach- 
ing'). These  constituted  'the  Gospel'  that  lay 
behind  the  Gospels,  and  secured  their  general  use, 
particularly  in  public  worship — out  of  which  can- 
onical authority  itself  gradually  grew  (see  B. 
Weiss,  Manual  of  Introd.  to  the  NT  [1887],  i. 
82  ff. ).  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  use  of  all  New  Testament  books  in  early 
Christian  writers,  and  makes  the  task  of  identify- 
ing Evangelic  quotations  so  delicate  an  art  (cf. 
Sanday,  Tlie  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  and  The 
XT  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Oxford,  1905).  But 
once  it  is  allowed  for,  Papias  becomes  a  valuable 
positive  witness  to  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  Gospel  writings  which,  no  doubt, 
existed  at  that  time  in  considerable  numbers. 
Whether  he  used  any  apocryphal  Gospel  is  quite 
doubtful.  Eusebius'  statement  that  '  he  has  set 
forth  another  story  also  about  a  woman  informed 
against  to  the  Lord  on  the  scope  of  many  sins,  which 
tlie  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  includes,'  by 
no  means  proves  that  Papias  got  his  version  of  the 
story  from  the  Gospel  in  question  (cf.  Bacon  in 
Expositor,  1905,  pp.  161-177). 

4.  General  reflexions. — Although  we  are  un- 
able to  conceive  in  detail  the  exact  character  of 
Papias'  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  even  our 
meagre  knowledge  of  it,  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  other  Christian  writings  of 
the  period,  helps  us  not  a  little  to  realize  the 
way  in  which  our  Gospels,  and  Gospels  generally, 
were  viewed  and  handled  early  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. Both  it  and  the  Oxyrhynchus  Go.spel  — 
fragments  of  which  have  been  found  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt — teach  us  not  only  that  Christ's  sayings 
were  the  most  prized  part  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
but  also  how  strong  were  the  tendencies  at  work 
making  for  change  in  their  meaning  and  even 
wording.  They  were  heard  or  read  in  environ- 
ments of  thought  far  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  first  spoken ;  and  just  becau.se  they 
were  taken  so  seriously  and  practically  as  Divine 
'oracles,'  as  religious  laws  of  life,  their  hi.storical 
or  original  meaning  was  apt  to  be  lost  as  soon  as 
they  passed  beyond  Palestine,  and  the  fresh  mean- 
ings or  glosses  put  upon  them  tended  insensibly  to 
replace  the  Master's  ipsissima  verba.  Here  the  in- 
stances afforded  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  Gospel  of  how 
in  all  good  faith  such  a  process  of  transformation 
took  place,  are  most  suggestive.  They  show  how 
needful  something  like  a  standard  exegesis,  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  original  historical  sense,  was 
becoming  to  the  genuine  transmission  of  Christ's 
own  teaching,  if  it  was  not  to  be  sublimated  away 
in  teri:is  of  Greek  idealism  and  Oriental  mysticism. 
Such  a  consummation  was  averted  only  by  strenu- 
ous insistence  on  the  part  of  the  local  Church 
leaders,  that  every  care  was  to  be  taken  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Lord's 
earthly  teaching,  as  certified  by  Gospels  histori- 
cally known  to  be  of  Apostolic  or  g?<ffSi-Apostolic 
authorship,  and  expounded  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  aid  of  continuous  local  tradition  going  back  to 
similar   sources.     Thus   was   the   mass   of   Gospels 
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once  current  in  the  2nd  cent  — and  varying  ;is  be- 
tween Syria  and  Rome,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt — 
gradually  sifted  out ;  until  by  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  a  good  deal  earlier  in  some  places,  our 
four  authentic  Gospels  emerged  as  the  Church's 
standard,  or  Canon,  of  the  Lord's  own  teaching 
and  its  true  significance. 

LiTF,R.\TURE.— The  Fragments  of  Papias,  and  Patristic  refer- 
ences to  his  book  collected  in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers,  in 
one  vol.  (Macmillan,  1891),  and  (with  a  commentary)  in  Funk, 
Patres  Apovfoiiri  (Tiibinjren,  1901),  i.  346  If.  ;  Discussions  bv 
Weiffenbach,  />i/s  Pii/iiii'</>(i(/mej)t,  u.s.w.  ;  Lightfoot,  £'.s.vr///.s 
onSiipernatiinil  Pe/ii/ioit,  pp.  142-216;  Sanday,  Goxpela  in  the 
Second  Centiir;/  ;  Westcott.  Canon  of  the  J^T;  Salmon  in  I>irt. 
of  Christian  Biography  ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NT Katwn.'i,  i.  s49  tt., 
Forxchunpen,  vi.  1(J9  ff. ;  Harnack,  Chronologie,  i.  iV.H  ff  ■ 
Leimbach  in  PRE^  xiv  642  ff.;  Abbott,  EBi  li.  1&09  tf.,  also  The 


tpels^ 
Vernon  Bartlet. 

**PARABLE.— 1.  Definition  and   Classification.— 

The  word  '  parable '  is  an  oft-recurring  one  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  appearing  altogether  48  times. 
Otherwise  it  is  found  in  the  NT  only  in  He  9^  U^^ 
(RV),  where  it  has  the  meaning  of  'type'  or 
'symbol'  (AV  'figure').  The  Evangelists' use  of 
it  suggests  that  for  them  it  was  a  technical  term 
designating  a  certain  form  of  discourse  or  method  of 
teaching,  and  they  report  Jesus  as  employing  it  in 
like  manner.  It  is  always  introduced  as  something 
well  known,  and  nowhere  defined.  The  readers 
are  assumed  to  be  as  familiar  with  it  as  are  the 
writers.  This  occasions  no  surprise,  for  we  know 
that  the  term  had  long  been  cun-ent  in  the  circle 
to  which  the  Evangelists  belonged,  appearing,  as  it 
does,  often  in  the  LXX.  The  connexion  between 
the  NT  usage  and  that  of  the  LXX  is  expressly 
pointed  out  by  St.  Matthew  (13'^),  who  sees  in 
Jesus'  use  of  parables  the  fulfilment  of  Ps.  78-. 

In  the  LXX  irapaj3o\ri  serves  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  to  tr.  the  Heb.  mdshdl  Ct^).  The 
practice  is  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  it  had  much  the  same  range  of 
meaning.  But,  accepting  this  as  true,  we  have 
made  little  progre.ss  in  determining  the  exact  sig- 
nificance of  Trapa^oX-l],  for  as  yet  agreement  has  not 
been  attained  with  reference  to  the  definition  of 
the  Semitic  original  C^-'C,  Aram.  N'^nr).  By  some 
scholars  the  root  is  thought  to  mean  primarily  to 
represent  or  stand  for  something  (so  Fleischer;  cf. 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Com.  zu  Prov.,  Leipzig,  187o, 
p.  4o  f.  ;  Gesenius-Buhl,  HWB  ;  Bugge,  Die  Hanpt- 
Parabeln,  i.  20  f.)  ;  while  others,  following  a  differ- 
ent line  of  derivation,  make  the  conception  of 
likeiiess  or  resemblance  to  be  fundamental  (Konig 
in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  661 ;  cf.  Jiilicher,  Die  Gleich- 
nisreden  Jesii,  i.  p.  36  f.).  An  examination  of  the 
OT  makes  it  evident  that  Hebrew  writers  employed 
the  term  in  the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  way. 
Allegory,  similitude,  parable,  proverb,  paradox, 
type,  and  even  riddle  could  be  so  designated. 
Jiilicher  concludes  (op.  cit.  i.  p.  37)  that  the  most 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  definition  is  to  say 
that  in  the  OT  mdshdl  is  a  discourse  expressing  or 
implying  comparison.  The  limitations  thus  sug- 
gested are,  that  it  be  a  complete  statement  and  not 
merely  a  word  or  phrase,  and  that  it  employ  or 
rest  on  comparison. 

The  modern  understanding  of  the  word  '  jDarable  ' 
has  not  as  yet  become  well  defined.  One  naturally 
expects  this  to  follow  the  Greek  conception,  but  in 
many  definitions  one  finds  a  considerable  infusion 
of  the  Semitic  point  of  view.  wapa^oX-ri  (from  -rrapd 
'  beside,'  and  IBdWeiv  'to  throw  or  cast')  signifies 
literally  a  placing  beside,  and  in  ancient  rhetoric 
designates  an  illustration  or  comparison.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  thus  in  agreement  with  that 
which  is  found  by  some  in  the  Heb.  mdshdl. 
Aristotle    classes    parable    and    fable   together    as 
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means  of  indirect  proof,  more  convenient  and  easier 
to  use  than  historical  example  for  one  who  is  able 
to  detect  resemblances,  but  less  effective. 

That  the  Synoptists  should  entertain  this  nar- 
rower and  more  definite  view  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  One  expects  to 
find  in  them  rather  the  wider  and  more  indefinite 
application  of  Semitic  authors,  and  in  this  one  is 
not  disappointed.  Proverb  (Lk  4-3),  paradox  (Mk 
7"),  similitude  (43'>),  allegory  (-413),  and  example  or 
illustrative  instance  (Lk  12i")  are  so  named.  The 
word  appears  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make 
evident  its  wide  application.  This  does  not  prove, 
of  course,  that  in  the  NT  it  has  a  meaning  identi- 
cal with  that  which  it  bears  in  the  OT.  It  is 
Jalicher's  view  that  a  new  element  entered  in 
during  the  peiiod  of  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  litera- 
ture. Besides  being  a  complete  thought  and  ex- 
pressing or  implying  comparison,  the  parable  is 
now  understood  to  veil  a  hidden  meaning.  The 
real  teaching  is  not  in  what  the  words  seem  to  say, 
but  in  their  deeper  import.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  topic  after  reviewing  the  range  of 
the  parabolic  material. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Synoptists  have 
prefixed  a  title  to  all  the  sections  that  they 
regarded  as  irapa^oXai.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
done  so  only  incidentally  as  occasion  required, 
since  they  had  no  particular  interest  in  rhetorical 
categories.  In  Mk.  the  word  irapa^oXri  is  found  13 
times,  with  reference  to  0  different  sections  ;  17 
times  in  Mt.,  with  reference  to  12  sections;  and 
18  times  in  Lk. ,  with  reference  to  18  sections.  It 
is  not  used  in  Jn.,  but  irapoifiia  occurs  with  much 
the  same  meaning.  Deducting  parallels,  there  are 
20  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  are  spoken 
of  as  parables.  How  far  short  this  comes  of  full 
enumeration  is  made  evident  by  noting  the  number 
of  parables  recognized  by  modern  expositors  :  e.g. 
van  Koetsveld,  79  (including  .In.);  Bugge,  71; 
Weiuel,  59  ;  Julicher,  53  ;  Heinrici,  39  ;  Lisco,  37  ; 
Bruce,  33,  and  8  parable  germs. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  of 
the  parabolic  material.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  principle  for  classifying  it.  This  has 
been  attempted  from  various  points  of  view.  Some 
have  sought  to  make  the  truth  taught  a  standard 
for  grouping.  So  Bruce  distinguishes  (1)  Theoretic 
parables,  or  those  embodying  a  general  teaching 
regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  (2)  the  parables  of 
Grace  ;  (3)  the  parables  of  Judgment.  Others 
have  made  the  realm  from  which  the  illustration 
was  taken  the  criterion  of  division.  More  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  by  paying  heed  to  the 
form  of  the  parable,  that  is,  to  the  character  of  the 
illustration  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  falls  within  one  general  division.  To  this 
belong  all  the  sections  in  which  a  spiritual  or  moral 
truth  is  established  or  enforced  by  the  use  of  an 
express  or  implicit  comparison.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  common  experience,  to  what  is  recognized  and 
accepted  by  all,  in  support  of  less  evident  truths 
pertaining  to  a  higher  realm.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion is  that  the  same  laws  are  valid  for  moral  and 
religious  as  for  daily  practical  life.  If  assent  is 
yielded  without  hesitation  in  the  one  case,  it  can- 
not be  withheld  in  the  other. 

At  times  the  comparison  is  expressly  made  by 
some  formula,  or  by  some  word  or  particle  (e.g. 
ofMoiov,  wa-wep,  or  ws).  Attention  is  in  this  way 
directed  to  the  resemblance  between  two  distinct 
relationships.  The  writer  makes  his  readers  aware 
that  a  concrete  experience  is  being  used  to  teach 
some  moral  or  spiritual  lesson.  I'arables  of  this 
kind  have  been  happily  called  Similitudes.  The 
passage  regarding  the   Fig-tree,    found   in  all   the 


Gospels  (Mk  1328f-,  Mt  243-'f-,  Lk  2l2af),  and  desig- 
nated in  them  all  as  a  parable,  is  a  good  example. 
'  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable  :  when 
her  branch  is  now  become  tender  and  putteth  forth 
its  leaves,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh  ;  even 
so  ye  also,  when  ye  see  these  things  coming  to 
pass,  know  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.'  All 
the  dwellers  in  Palestine  knew  that  the  bursting 
buds  and  tender  shoots  of  the  fig-tree  gave  unmis- 
takable indication  that  summer  was  at  hand.  The 
application  is  that  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia 
can  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  signs 
that  immediately  precede  its  coming.  There  is 
here  no  thought  of  the  resemblance  of  details,  as, 
for  example,  between  summer  and  the  Parousia  ; 
but  in  both  instances  it  is  pointed  out  that  with 
equal  certainty,  from  the  signs  of  the  coming,  the 
nearness  of  the  coming  itself  can  be  inferred.  The 
likeness  is  one  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
In  the  pair  of  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  we  have  two  illustrations 
of  like  character  to  enforce  the  one  truth,  that  to 
gain  a  possession  of  greatest  value  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great.  The  Synoptic  records  afford  evidence 
that  not  infrequently  Jesus  thus  employed  a  double 
illustration.  The  attempt  to  discover  resemblances 
between  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  treasure 
or  the  pearl  may  be  hoiniletically  admissible,  but 
it  is  exegetically  beside  the  mark.  Equally  irrele- 
vant are  the  ethical  discussions  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  found  the  treasure.  Jesus 
no  more  approves  the  quality  of  his  act  than  He 
does  that  of  the  younger  brother,  or  that  of  the 
unjust  steward. 

The  following  inferences  regarding  the  character 
of  a  Similitude  are  possible  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said:  (1)  Fundamentally  it  is  a  comparison. 
Often  this  is  expressly  indicated,  as  above.  (2)  It 
is  a  comparison  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
There  may  chance  to  be  some  suggestive  resem- 
blance in  details,  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  illustration.  (3)  In  each  Similitude 
there  is  one  main  comparison  and  one  application, 
one  truth  that  is  unfolded.  (4)  Since  there  are 
two  parts,  the  statement  needing  proof  and  the 
illustration  supplying  this,  it  is  wrong,  as  is  often 
done,  to  speak  of  the  illustration  alone  as  the 
Similitude.  (5)  The  purpose  of  the  Similitude  is 
manifestly  to  elucidate  or  to  prove,  to  win  assent 
for  what  is  unfamiliar  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  well 
known. 

A  proup  of  passages  of  lesser  extent  than  the  one  just  con- 
sidered makes  a  like  use  of  sayings  which  were  ai)]iarently 
I)roverbial.  Lk  4^3  Is  an  instance  of  this:  'And  he  said  unto 
tlieni,  Doubtless  ye  will  say  unto  me  this  parable,  Physician, 
heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  at  Capernaum, 
do  also  here  in  thine  own  country.'  Jesus'  conduct  is  likened 
to  that  of  the  physician  in  question.  The  proverb  by  itself  does 
not  constitute  the  parable,  but  the  proverb  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Since  such  jiroverbs  are  the  concise  and  pointed  formu- 
lations of  the  truths  of  common  experience,  we  need  not 
differentiate  these  parables  from  those  last  discussed  —  no 
further,  at  least,  than  to  make  them  a  subdivision  of  the 
Similitudes.  Besides  the  passage  quoted,  others,  such  as  Mt 
514b.  624  (r.k  Ifiis)  15"  (Lk  639)  2428  (Lk.  1737)^  m^  2"  (Mt  9i"-, 
Lk  53if.)^  would  be  included. 

Often  the  illustration  from  experience  is  not 
stated  as  a  general  inference,  recognized  always 
and  by  all,  but  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  incident,  in  what  was  done  by  some  per- 
son or  persons,  or  in  what  happened  to  them.  Thus 
Lk  151^-'^-  begins,  'A  certain  man  had  two  sons,' 
and  Mk  43-9  'Behold,  the  sower  w'ent  forth  to  sow.' 
In  purpose  and  in  the  way  the  illustration  is  em- 
ployed there  is  close  resemblance  between  this 
group  and  the  Similitudes.  The  difference  is 
mainly  in  the  definiteness  of  the  experience. 
Here  it  is  presented  as  a  single  occurrence.  It 
may  still  be,  and  no  doubt  usually  is,  wholly  im- 
aginary. All  that  is  required  is  a  degree  of  natu- 
ralness   and    probability    sufficient    to    command 
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unhesitating  assent.  Such  a  story,  formed  by  the 
imagination  from  the  material  of  actual  experi- 
ence, might  be  classed  as  a  Fable,  had  not  this 
name  gained  in  the  course  of  time  a  restricted 
meaning.  By  many  writers  it  is  looked  upon  as 
applicable  only  to  the  small  group  of  animal  fables 
in  which  the  main  actors  are  animals  or  inanimate 
objects.  Since  such  stories  often  serve  merely  to 
entertain  or  to  teach  worldly  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, the  difference  between  parable  and  fable 
is  made  by  some  to  consist  in  the  kind  of  truth 
enforced.  The  latter  is  restricted  to  the  lower 
realm  of  worldly  knowledge,  while  the  former  is 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  higher  truths  of 
morality  and  religion.  We  need  not  further  dis- 
cuss the  distinction,  because  fable  has  become  ex- 
clusively associated  in  most  minds  with  the  type  of 
teaching  attributed  to  ./Esop.  To  connect  it  with 
any  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  would  occasion  mis- 
understanding. Jlilicher's  propcsal  is  to  retain  for 
this  group  the  name  Parable  in  its  narrower  mean- 
ing. Until  a  better  designation  is  found,  it  will  be 
well  to  accept  this. 

The  Gospel  of  Lk.  contains  at  least  four  sections 
differing  in  character  from  any  previously  con- 
sidered. They  have  the  narrative  form,  but  the 
illustration  is  taken,  not  from  a  different  realm, 
but  from  that  to  which  the  truth  under  discussion 
belongs.  A  specific  instance  wherein  this  is  ex- 
emplified is  recited  to  win  the  approval  or  call 
forth  the  disapprobation  of  the  hearer.  The  ap- 
plication is  made,  not  through  analogy,  not  by 
some  word  expressing  likeness  or  resemblance,  but 
by  simple  affirmation  :  '  So  is  it '  or  '  so  should  it 
not  be.'  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  1033-3')>  the 
Foolish  Rich  Man  (12^<^^),  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (16i9-3i)^  and  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican (18'-*-i'*)  belong  to  this  group.  Possibly,  as 
Heinrici  suggests  (Pi?J?'^,  vi.  692),  we  ought  also 
to  add  the  accounts  of  the  Importunate  Friend 
(ll'^ff),  and  the  Unjust  Judge  (181^),  since  the 
lesson  is  gained  in  these  instances  by  reasoning 
a  mi  It  or  i  ad  majus.  It  is  often  difficult,  as  here, 
to  determine  to  which  division  a  given  section  may 
be  most  properly  assigned.  Comparison  enters 
into  this  class  only  through  the  demand  made 
upon  the  listener  to  test  his  life  and  conduct  by 
that  depicted  in  the  story.  The  abstract  truth  is 
commended  to  him  in  concrete  form.  We  might 
call  such  illustrations,  which  stand  apart  from 
the  groups  previously  enumerated.  Narrative  Ex- 
amples, or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  term  them, 
with  Jiilicher,  Illustrative  Instances. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reference  in  Mk  1'^''  (Mt  IS^^) 
it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Bugge,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  59, 
15,  and  16)  to  regard  the  Paradox  as  a  class  of 
parable.  That  the  name  might  be  so  applied 
may,  in  the  light  of  Semitic  usage,  be  assumed  as 
probable,  though  there  is  wide  difference  of  view 
regarding  this  particular  passage  in  Mk.  and  Mt. 
Expositors  have  not,  however,  generally  made 
paradoxes  a  distinct  group  in  their  treatment  of 
the  parables. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  another 
class  of  passages  that  should  be  bi-ought  together 
under  the  head  of  Allegory.  This  question  has 
recently  been  much  discussed,  and  opinion  is  still 
widely  divided.  It  is  variously  affirmed  that,  even 
according  to  the  Synoptists,  Jesus  never  spoke  in 
allegories  (Weinel,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesti,  p.  30)  ;  or 
that  He  is  mistakenly  reported  by  them  as  so 
doing  (Jiilicher,  op.  cit.  i.  61  ft.  etc.)  ;  or  that  He 
did  make  use  of  allegories,  and  is  correctly  re- 
ported in  this  respect  (Bogge,  op.  cit.  i.  40  ff.  etc.). 
Allegory  (dWriyopla,  dXXriyopeiv)  comes  from  fiXXo, 
'  other,'  '  something  else,'  and  dyopeveiv,  '  to  speak.' 
The  word  occurs  as  a  substantive  nowhere  in  the 
NT  or  in  Biblical  Greek,  nor  does  the  verb  appear 


except  in  Gal  4"--',  where  St,  Paul  makes  use  of  the 
participle  dWrjyopovfxevos.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech 
whereby  one  thing  is  ostensibly  described  or  nar- 
rated, while  the  primary  reference  is  to  something 
very  different.  It  is  thus  closely  akin  to  the  meta- 
phor (wh.  see),  differing  from  it  in  consisting  not 
of  a  single  word  or  concept,  but  of  a  series  of  con- 
cepts belonging  to  the  same  realm,  and  so  related 
as  to  form  together  a  continuous  and  intelligible 
narrative.  Since  the  several  details  are  intro- 
duced, not  because  they  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  vivid  and  artistic  picture,  but  because  of  their 
suitability  to  portray  the  desired  meaning,  the 
best  of  allegories  are  marked  by  some  degi-ee  of 
artificiality  and  incongruity.  The  attentive  lis- 
tener is  made  aware  that  the  story  is  being  told  to 
convey  some  deeper  meaning  and  not  for  its  own 
sake.  Often  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
termine what  this  is  until  the  allegory  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  interpreted.  In  other  instances 
the  setting  in  which  it  occurs  may  afford  the  needed 
clue.  To  understand  it  fully,  he  must  be  able  to 
translate  the  terms  one  by  one  and  read  their 
hidden  meaning.  Naturally  no  one  but  the  framer 
of  the  allegory  can  be  his  infallible  guide  in  this. 
In  the  similitude  and  parable  we  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  seeking  for  any  meaning  beyond  that  which 
the  words  usually  bear,  whereas  in  the  allegory  the 
deeper,  hidden  significance  is  of  first  importance. 
Are  there  sections  in  the  Gospels  of  which  this  is 
true  ?  It  seems  to  be,  to  some  degree,  in  at  least 
five.  Three  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
the  accounts  of  the  Sower  (Mk  43-9-  ^4-20^  Mt  13-'-9- 
is-23,  Lk  8'5-8- 11-15),  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
121-1^,  Mt  2133-^«,  Lk  209-19),  and  of  the  Tares  (Mt 
1324-30.  36-43)  J  and  two  are  from  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Door  of  the  Sheepfold  (Jn  lOi-i^),  and  the  Vine 
and  the  Branches  (15i-^).  In  each  of  these,  except 
the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  expressly  added,  while  in  this  latter  the 
setting,  the  comments,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  narration,  suggest  an  allegory.  According  to 
the  definition  given  above,  none  of  the  five  pas- 
sages can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  and  fully  de- 
veloped allegory,  because  each  has  unimportant 
details  that  are  not,  and  clearly  were  not  intended 
to  be,  interpreted.  They  are  introduced  as  natural 
parts  of  the  picture,  without  reference  to  a  hidden 
meaning.  For  instance,  in  the  Sower  no  deeper 
meaning  attaches  to  the  way,  the  thirty,  sixty,  and 
hundredfold,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  carefully 
developed  allegory.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  and 
the  Tares  are  better  examples  of  allegory  ;  but 
even  in  these  there  are  several  features  without 
allegorical  significance.  The  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  differ  quite  markedly  from  those  in  the 
Synoptics,  The  literal  and  the  figurative  are 
blended  in  such  an  unusual  way  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  commentators  to  agree  in 
their  classification.  In  ch.  10,  following  the  first 
interpretation  (vv.^'-i")  comes  a  second  (vv.n-i''), 
which  seems  to  presuppose  a  closely  related  but 
really  different  allegory.  Or  we  can  regard  these 
last  verses  as  a  new  allegory  with  continuous  in- 
terpretation. The  discour.se  of  ch.  15  is  of  exactly 
this  same  type  ;  parallel  to  '  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd '  we  there  have  '  I  am  the  true  vine.'  Besides 
lacking  the  unity  that  usually  marks  the  allegory, 
these  Johannine  sections  contain  many  terms  that 
have  no  significance  beyond  that  belonging  to 
them  in  ordinaiy  speech.'  It  seems,  nevertheless, 
more  correct  to  class  them  as  allegories  than  to 
call  them  parables  with  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, or  collections  of  related  metaphors. 

In  addition  to  these  passages  there  are  numerous  others 
where  little  doubt  can  e.xist  that  the  Evangelists  understood 
some  details  allegoricallv,  for  they  sug-gest,  even  If  they  do  not 
give,  such  an  interpretation.  By  way  of  illustration  the  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  and  the  sick  (Mk  2")  may  be  cited,  so  also 
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the  taking  away  of  tlie  bridcsroom  220),  and  the  blind  who 
lead  the  blind  (Mt  1514,  Lk  639).  Jiilicher  maintains  that  they 
looked  on  all  parables  as  allegories.  They  have  given,  it  is 
true,  few  allegorical  interpretations,  and  have  not  often  Indi- 
cated that  they  felt  such  treatment  necessary,  but  this  is  only 
because  their  practice  is  not  in  accord  with  their  theoiv. 
Whenever  they  reflect  (as  they  do  in  Mk  410-12. 33Si  ||  Mt  1310-15. 
y4fE.,  Lk  89-10),  they  think  of  parables  as  always  veiling  a  hidden 
moaning,  one  hard  to  be  understood  and  intelligible  to  the  dis- 
ciples themselves  only  after  interpretation.  This  conception, 
as  was  stated  above,  is  not  held  to  be  their  own  creation,  but  is 
thought  to  be  one  that  came  to  them  from  the  age  of  the 
Jewish-Hellenistic  literature.  It  was  the  product  of  scribal 
activity.  Such  an  e.\planation  is  open  to  serious  question.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  existing  evidence  proves  that  the 
notion  of  mystery  belonged  so  exclusively  to  this  later  period. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  decadence  of  prophecy  men  looked  for 
the  message  of  God  in  what  had  been  said  rather  than  in  what 
was  being  said,  and  that  the  allegorical  method  of  exegesis  was 
assiduously  cultivated.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  Gospels 
indicate  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelists  wrote,  the 
words  of  Jesus  received  to  some  extent  like  treatment ;  but  that 
it  went  to  the  length  that  this  theory  supposes  is  not  attested. 
Such  a  claim  could  be  more  reasonably  made  for  the  Church 
Fathers  and  the  interpreters  of  later  generations.  From  post- 
Apostolic  days  even  down  to  the  present  the  prevaihng  method 
of  exegesis  has  been  allegorical.  (On  its  prevalence  in  Alex- 
andrian and  Palestinian  circles  before  and  after  Christ,  see 
Hastings'  BB,  art.  'Allegory,'  i.  p.  64.)  Kepresentatives  {e.g. 
Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Maldonatus)  of  sounder  interpretation 
have  not  been  altogether  wanting,  but  they  have  been  little 
heeded.  There  is  no  parable  or  detail  of  a  parable  that  has  not 
received  many  and  conflicting  interpretations.  The  judge  of 
Lk  182,  for  example,  according  to  some  stands  for  God,  and 
according  to  others  for  the  devil.  Elsewhere  results  are  no  less 
incongruous  {e.g.  Mt2428,  Lk  1T37  ;  Mt  24431,  Lk  r239f. ;  Lk  115-8). 
So  great  was  the  contradiction,  that  in  the  ITth  cent,  the  thesis 
was  proposed  that  parables  should  not  be  used  as  a  source  of 
doctrine,  but  only  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  was  other- 
wise established  ('  theologia  parabolica  non  est  argumentativa,' 
of  Jiilicher.  op.  cii.  i.  p.  277).  The  form  of  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion (Mk  4l0f. ,  cf.  33.34)  might  at  first  incline  us  to  agree  that 
the  Church  Fathers  were  but  following  the  Synoptists,  were  it 
not  that  so  many  parables  are  recorded  without  even  suggestion 
that  they  need  interpretation.  Jiilicher  finds  it  a  priori  im- 
probable that  a  popular  teacher,  who  expressed  himself  without 
any  considerable  deliberation  or  preparation,  should  employ 
such  a  highly  artificial,  rhetorical  form  as  the  allegory.  This 
tends  to  veil  rather  than  to  reveal,  and  belongs  to  the  writer 
rather  than  to  the  speaker.  He  concedes  that  Jesus  may  on 
occasion  have  made  metaphorical  or  allegorical  application  of 
certain  suggestive  details  of  some  parable,  but  finds  little  or  no 
evidence  of  His  having  done  so.  Everything  indicates,  rather, 
that  all  the  passages  to  which  we  have  alluded  derive  their 
allegorical  features  and  interpretations  from  the  writers. 
Originally,  as  spoken  by  Jesus,  the  Synoptic  accounts  were 
parables  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  term. 

This  extreme  position  of  Professor  J  iilicher  has  been  opposed 
by  many,  and  unqualifiedly  approved  by  few.  Admitting  the 
proclivity  of  Jesus'  hearers,  by  reason  of  their  traditions,  to 
give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  many  details,  admitting 
that  this  might  be  increasingly  done  as  men  recalled  these  dis- 
courses and  reflected  on  their  import  and  sought  to  apjdy  them 
to  existing  conditions,  still  to  deny  to  Jesus  all  allegorical 
application  of  details  and  restrict  Him  to  simple  comjiarisoii, 
is  unwarranted.  If  alonar  with  comparison  (e.g.  Mt  2837  [Lk 
1334]  1016  [Lk  103].  Lk  1018)  He  made  frequent  use  of  metaphor, 
as  the  Gospels  Indicate  (e.g.  Mk  534  1021  [Mt  1921,  Lk  1822]  T240 
[Lk  204"]),  and  if  He  expanded  comparison  into  parable,  is  it 
unwarrantable  to  assume  that  occasionally  metaphor  might  be 
so  extended  as  to  become  virtually  an  allegory  ?  As  long  as 
such  an  interpretation  of  suggestive  particulars  contributes  in 
a  natural  way  to  the  enforcement  of  the  main  lesson,  it  cannot 
be  considered  irrelevant  or  artificial.  Weinel  has  pointed  out 
{Die  Bildersprache  Jesu  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Er- 
forschung  fseines  inneren  Lehens^,  1906)  that  in  its  psychological 
origin  the  parable  is  closely  akin  to  the  allegory.  It  S|)rings 
often  from  some  suggestive  analog}'  of  detail  which  might  well 
be  made  evident  in  the  progress  of  the  discourse.  Such  an 
assumption  does  not,  to  be  sure,  account  for  all  the  allegorical 
features  that  a  sound  exegesis  will  discover  in  the  Gospels,  but 
it  enables  us  to  understand  how  Jesus  may,  in  the  case  of  some 
parables,  have  added  an  application  distinctly  allegorical,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  account  of  the  Sower.  And  if  He  wished  to 
address  to  His  enemies  such  thoughts  as  are  contained  In  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen,  could  they  have  been  more  suitably  pre- 
sented ?  The  great  service  of  Jiificher  and  of  B.  Weiss  before 
him  in  effectually  discrediting  false  methods  of  interpretation 
and  establishing  true,  can  hardly  receive  too  great  recognition. 
But  past  extravagances  and  present  danger  of  their  perpetuation 
do  not  furnish  adequate  reason  for  denying  to  Jesus  the  use  of 
allegory,  or  of  parables  so  developed  as  to  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able therefrom.  We  accordingly  admit  allegory  as  a  division  of 
our  classification. 


2.  Purpose. — Why  did  Jesus  make  use  of  par- 
ables ?  It  would  occur  to  hardly  any  reader  of  the 
Gospels  to-day  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  their  purpose, 
were  it  not  for  the  statements  of  the  Synoptists. 
Parables  have  been  used  by  teachers  of  all  ages  to 


unfold  and  enforce  their  instruction.  Was  it  other- 
wise with  Jesus  ?  Is  it  otherwise,  for  example,  in 
His  use  of  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  The 
passage  which  occasions  the  perplexity  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that  were 
about  him  with  the  twelve  asked  of  him  the  par- 
ables. And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  is  given 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  but  unto 
them  that  are  without,  all  things  are  done  in 
parables  :  that  [iVa]  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not 
perceive,  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not 
understand ;  lest  haply  they  should  turn  again, 
and  it  should  be  forgiven  them.  And  he  saith  unto 
them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ?  and  how  shall 
ye  know  all  the  parables  ?  .  .  .  And  with  many 
such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them,  as 
they  were  able  to  hear  it.  And  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them  :  but  privately  to  his  own 
disciples  he  expounded  all  things'  (Mk 4i"-i-- ■"••''•  ■*^, 
cf.  Mt  l3iOB.34ff.^  Lk8'«).  These  words  are  beset 
with  difficulty  from  any  point  of  view.  Taken  by 
themselves  they  affirm  that  parables  lead  to  the 
hardening  of  men's  hearts,  and  were  intended  so 
to  do.  Notwithstanding  differences  in  statement, 
all  three  accounts  are  in  substantial  agreement  as 
to  this.  It  is  instinctively  felt,  however,  that  Jesus 
could  not  possibly  have  entertained  a  purpose  so 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  His  whole  ministry. 
He  went  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
I6st.  To  win,  not  to  harden  ;  to  enlighten,  not  to 
mystify,  was  ever  His  endeavour.  Otherwise,  why 
should  He  express  surprise  at  the  failure  of  His 
hearers  to  comprehend  His  parables  ?  Why  should 
He  exhort  them  to  hear  ?  Can  we  think  that  He 
would  mock  at  their  helplessness  ?  Why  should 
He  speak  to  His  own  disciples  as  well  as  to  the 
multitude  in  parables  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand without  interpretation  ?  Does  not  the  par- 
able of  the  Sower,  to  which  these  words  are  joined, 
imply  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  classes, 
even  though  all  do  not  alike  heed  and  profit  by 
what  is  heard  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  statements 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning.  While  this  is  generally  conceded,  there 
is  disagreement  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  qualified 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  should  be  done.  A 
few  have  resorted  to  text  emendation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difficulties,  but  most  have  preferred 
to  keep  the  form  and  seek  for  a  new  interpretation. 
Some  expositors  suppose  that  the  truths  needful  for 
salvation  were  not  presented  after  this  manner, 
but  in  a  way  intelligible  to  all.  What  is  here  said 
refers  only  to  parables  dealing  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
one  mystery  of  its  gradual  development.  Or  this 
reference  is  limited  to  the  parables  of  this  chapter, 
or  to  the  parables  of  Judgment.  Such  teaching, 
being  suited  only  to  those  who  are  already  disciples, 
is  so  conveyed  that  they  alone  receive  it,  while 
outsiders  hear  without  understanding.  The  im- 
probability and  unnaturalness  of  such  a  supposition 
are  too  apparent  to  need  refutation.  The  harshness 
of  the  view  is  softened  by  assuming  that  the  un- 
receptive  and  unworthy  multitude  already  stood 
self-condemned  because  of  their  rejection  of  the 
message  of  salvation.  Teaching  in  parables  is 
part  of  their  just  punishment,  and  serves  also  to 
keep  the  door  open  for  those  who  may  become 
receptive.  Another  way  of  removing  the  harshness 
is  to  say  that  the  parable,  while  executing.  God's 
judgment,  was  at  the  same  time  a  merciful  pro- 
vision, preventing  an  increase  of  guilt.  Had  the 
unreceptive  understood  what  was  taught  in  these 
parables  regarding  Jesus  and  themselves,  or  had  it 
been  spoken  openly,  they  would  have  added  to 
existing  sins  those  of  hate  and  blasphemy,  and 
fallen  into  a  passion,  making  all  hearing  imj^ossible 
for  themselves  and  others. 
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A  different  explanation  is  proposed  by  those  who 
see  here  the  enunciation  of  a  pedagogical  purpose. 
No  class  of  hearers,  not  even  the  disciples,  can 
understand  the  truth  so  presented,  but  the  recep- 
tive will  reveal  themselves  by  their  questions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  while  the  unrecep- 
tive  remain  indifferent,  and  thereby  make  clear  the 
hopelessness  of  their  condition.  Plain  speech  would 
have  been  equally  unintelligible  to  such  hearers, 
whereas  the  parable  was  calculated  to  quicken  in 
them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  if  anything  could.  This, 
again,  is  a  very  improvable  supposition.  Another 
interpretation  sees  in  these  words  a  reference  not 
to  intellectual  comprehension,  but  to  the  inner 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  truth  set  forth. 
Jesus  seeks  for  this  on  the  part  of  all,  but  finds  it 
wanting  in  those  who  were  dulled  and  hardened  in 
their  short-sighted  self-righteousness  and  super- 
ficial self-satisfaction.  Their  hearing  is  as  though 
they  heard  not.  The  parables  are  thus  a  summons 
to  the  conscience  of  the  hearer,  and  bring  about 
a  separation  between  the  receptive  and  the  unre- 
ceptive. 

Professor  Jiilicher,  together  with  other  recent 
writers,  accepts  the  verses  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  but  assigns  them  to  the  Evangelists. 
When  Jesus'  words  were  collected  after  His  death, 
the  large  proportion  of  parabolic  material  attracted 
attention.  An  explanation  was  sought,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  par- 
ables were  addressed,  and  in  their  attitude  toward 
Jesus.  The  multitude  had  not  accepted  Him  as 
the  Messiah.  What  had  happened  must  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Divine  plan.  This  plan 
had  been  fulfilled  through  the  vise  of  parables. 
Paul's  teaching  in  Ro  9-11  is  here  applied  by  the 
Evangelists  to  the  history  of  Jesus.  J.  Weiss, 
indeed,  holds  that  Mk.  was  acquainted  with 
Romans,  and  followed  St.  Paul  {Die  Schriften  des 
XT,  i.  p.  101).  Whatever  may  be  thought  as 
to  the  dependence,  the  likeness  of  conception  is 
obvious. 

This  explanation  has  in  its  favour  a  full  and 
frank  recognition  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the 
avoidance  of  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation. 
Many  who  think  that  the  passage  goes  back  to 
Jesus  admit  that  the  Evangelists  in  their  report 
have  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  hos- 
tility and  opposition  of  unbelieving  Israel,  so  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
explanation  gains  added  support  from  the  fact 
that  the  existing  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  but  is  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
appended  comments  of  the  Evangelists.  Still,  it 
caiiuot  yet  lay  just  claim  to  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration.  That  the  Evangelists  should  feel 
the  need  of  accounting  for  the  large  proportion  of 
parabolic  material  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  not  obvious. 
The  proportion  in  Mk.,  with  whom  we  have  pri- 
marily to  do,  is  not  striking.  We  should  need  to 
postulate,  what  many  deny,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Logia.  Again,  if  the  Evangelists  evolved  this 
whole  conception,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  they 
should  make  so  little  use  of  it.  Writers  are  not 
wont  thus  to  forget  or  neglect  their  own  pet 
hypotheses,  as  Mk.  apparently  did,  even  in  the 
course  of  ch.  4.  Could  he  fail  to  notice,  too,  how 
his  theory  was  contradicted  by  the  readiness 
with  which  .Tesus'  hearers  understood  the  account 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  ?  With  all  their 
freedom  in  transmitting  Jesus'  words,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  writers  would  venture  upon  an 
entirely  new  creation  of  this  kind  at  so  late  a 
date  ? 

There  is  greater  likelihood  that  we  have  to  do 
in  this  passage  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  has  been  modified,  or  received  a 
false  emjihasis.     At  what  stage  of  the  development 


of  the  Gospels  the  change  took  place  we  cannot  be 
certain.  The  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
His  hearers  and  the  growing  opposition  of  which 
we  learn  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  caused  Jesus  to 
apply  to  His  ministry  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (0''*).  The  outcome  of  His  mission  might 
appear,  on  first  thought,  to  be  a  repetition  of  this 
experience  ;  but  a  deeper  insight  revealed  as  true 
what  the  parables  of  this  chapter  (Mk  4)  teach. 
The  despair  of  the  prophet's  words  receives  its 
answer.  That  it  was  the  Evangelists  who  first 
brought  this  OT  quotation  into  such  connexion 
can  be  doubted,  though  we  can  no  longer  be  certain 
of  its  exact  application,  and  though  the  text  does 
not  seem  here  to  be  in  order.  If  Jesus  used  the 
words  ironically,  they  might  be  cherished  by  the 
Christians  of  the  later  days  of  conflict  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose.  There  is,  in  any  case, 
too  much  contradictory  evidence  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  them  as  the  deliberate  statement  of  Jesus' 
intention. 

8.  Interpretation. — In  what  sense  is  it  permis- 
sible to  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  a  parable  ? 
If  we  mean  thereby  an  allegory,  the  need  of  trans- 
lating its  terms  into  their  equivalents  is  evident. 
This  will  be  required  by  the  hearer  in  more  or  less 
fulness,  according  to  circumstances.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Synoptists  (Mk  4it>-i'^- ss-m  ||  ■)  ^re  then 
comprehensible  so  far  as  they  may  refer  to  alle- 
gories, but  can  the  same  be  claimed  if  the  remain- 
ing parabolic  material  is  likewise  included  ?  By 
some  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  for  the  narrative 
parables,  or  parables  in  the  restricted  meaning  of 
the  term.  Similitude  and  Illustrative  Instance  are 
excepted,  as  necessarily  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  introduced,  but  narrative  parables,  being 
complete  and  independent  accounts,  require  inter- 
pretation. The  hearer  is  as  little  aware  of  their 
real  significance  as  was  David  when  listening  to 
Nathan's  story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  (2  S 
12iff-).  This  view  evidently  represents  Jesus  as  wont 
to  relate  incidents  that  had  no  apparent  connexion 
with  what  was  being  said  or  done,  and  then  to  add  an 
application,  as  the  moral  is  appended  to  the  fable. 
One,  for  instance,  who  heard  about  the  Treasure  in 
the  field  (Mt  13«),  or  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  T''"-*), 
would  have  no  reason  to  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom, 
until  it  was  demanded  by  the  application.  The 
Gospels  are  not  responsil3le  for  this  theory,  for 
they  do  not  give  the  impression  that  Jesus  kept 
His  hearers  in  suspense.  Either  an  explicit  state- 
ment, as  in  the  first  example,  or  the  occasion,  as 
in  the  second,  left  commonly  no  doubt  as  to  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Furthermore,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  making  such  a  distinction 
between  this  group  of  parables  and  the  Similitudes 
and  Illustrative  Examples.  Two  parts  are  here 
essential  to  constitute  a  parable,  the  illustration 
and  the  truth  illustrated.  That  the  illustration  ap- 
pears in  a  slightly  modified  form  does  not  involve 
a  change  in  the  parable's  essential  character.  And 
can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  ever  told  the  people  one 
story,  or  a  series  of  stories,  and  withheld  all  indi- 
cation of  His  purpose  ?  What  could  be  expected 
to  result  therefrom  beyond  a  little  entertainment  ? 
And  even  this  would  be  of  short  duration,  unless 
the  .stories  were  longer  than  most  of  our  parables. 
How  can  we  harmonize  the  fact  that  the  parables, 
as  they  now  stand,  set  forth  in  unparalleled  clear- 
ness and  beauty  the  deepest  truths  of  the  gospel, 
with  the  assumption  that  they  were  i;sed  by-Jesus 
as  a  means  of  punishing  the  unrepentant  by  hiding 
the  truth  ? 

It  is  not  improbable  that  oftentimes  the  illustrative 
half  of  a  parable  alone  was  preserved  by  tradition. 
In  such  cases  we  can  speak  of  interpretation  if  we 
mean  thereby  the  discovery  of  the  original  setting 
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and  application,  wliether  this  service  is  performed 
by  tlie  Evangelists  or  undertaken  by  their  inter- 
preters. Such  an  understanding  of  the  term  is, 
however,  misleading,  as  it  obviously  does  not  re- 
present the  thought  of  Mk  4  and  parallels.  The 
demand  of  these  passages  is  satisfied  only  when 
we  assume  that  interpretation  means  an  unfolding 
of  details  such  as  is  provided  for  the  story  of  the 
Sower.  This  would  not  be  required  for  all  para- 
bolic material,  but  only  for  those  parables  that 
were  considered  to  be  allegories.  We  have  found 
above  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  many  were 
included  by  the  Synoptists  in  such  a  point  of 
view.  A  priori  considerations  or  ingenious  con- 
jecture cannot  decide  the  question,  but  only  the 
internal  evidence  discovered  by  detailed  exegetical 
study. 

4.  Transmission  and  Value. — Have  the  Evan- 
gelists rightly  imderstood  and  faithfully  reported 
Jesus'  parables  ?  Had  the  tradition,  upon  which 
they  were  dependent,  preserved  an  exact  recollec- 
tion of  His  words  and  their  application  ?  The 
parables  were  quite  certainly  spoken  originally  in 
Aramaic,  and  many  of  them,  after  being  preserved 
for  a  time  by  oral  tradition,  may.  have  first  been 
written  down  in  this  same  language.  But  even  if 
the  bulk  of  them  wei'e  first  written  in  Greek,  we 
should,  of  course,  still  possess  them  only  in  trans- 
lation. The  possibility  of  modification  accordingly 
exists,  even  if  an  earnest  endeavour  at  historical 
accuracy,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  could  be  postulated. 
A  comparison  of  the  records  of  even  the  shortest 
parable  appearing  in  all  the  Gospels,  or  in  two  of 
them,  reveals  many  variations.  While  the  major 
part  are  trifling,  others  may  affect  materially  the 
meaning  and  structure  of  the  parable.  In  the 
description  of  patching  the  old  gaiment,  for  in- 
stance (Mk  2'^i,  Mt  9'^,  Lk  S^s),  the  casual  reader  of 
the  English  notes  the  striking  variation  in  Luke. 
The  defenders  of  the  validity  of  the  several  ac- 
counts in  all  their  details  have  been  wont  to  ex- 
plain the  divergences  by  advancing  the  hypothesis 
of  the  use  of  the  same  parable  on  different  occa- 
sions. In  some  parables  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk. 
such  a  view  may  be  advocated  with  a  show  of 
reason,  but  when  these  two  Gospels  are  following 
Mk.  it  has  little  support.  There  are  parables, 
furthermore,  like  the  one  just  noted  and  the  Sower 
and  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  that  are  spoken 
under  conditions  and  with  applications  so  much 
alike  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  ex- 
clude any  thought  of  repetition.  The  differences 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  unquestion- 
able, and  they  leave  the  interpreter  no  choice.  He 
must  seek  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
parable.  If  we  say  that  the.se  differences  existed 
in  the  sources,  we  simply  carry  the  problem  back 
to  an  earlier  stage  and  contribute  nothing  to  its 
solution  ;  and  even  then  the  personal  equation  of 
the  Evangelist  enters  in,  through  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  his  narrative.  When 
we  observe  Mt. 's  tendency  to  group  material,  re- 
vealed in  so  many  connexions,  we  can  but  conclude 
that  this  purpose,  rather  than  special  knowledge 
of  the  occasion,  has  often  determined  the  setting 
of  his  parable.s.  A  comparative  study  shows  that 
each  of  the  Synoptists  has  peculiarities  which  reveal 
themselves  in  his  report.  Lk.'s  interest  in  the 
individual  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful  are  as 
noticeable  as  Mt.'s  regard  for  the  OT  and  discovery 
of  allegorical  meanings. 

If  the  existing  evidence  proves  that  Jesus'  words 
were  not  at  first  treated  as  unalterably  holy,  it 
does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that  there  was 
such  freedom  as  to  ca.st  doubt  on  all  His  reported 
sayings,  or  justify  giving  them  a  value  secondary 
to  that  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels. 
Notwithstanding   differences,  the    Synoptists  siiow 


such  essential  agreement  that  we  feel  little  doubt 
regarding  most  parables.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
should  be  so  little  divergence,  even  though  so  short 
a  period  separated  our  records  and  their  Aramaic 
sources  from  the  original  utterances.  It  can  be 
urged  in  explanation  that  Jesus'  teaching  was  too 
well  remembered  to  admit  of  the  incorporation  of 
new  creations.  What  He  had  said  became  early 
a  precious  heritage  for  all  believers,  and,  besides, 
the  parables  are  of  a  character  to  make  them 
especially  Avell  remembered.  Their  freshness, 
beauty,  and  earnestness  attest  their  originality 
and  faithful  transmission,  as  does  also,  in  a 
special  degree,  their  suitability  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  teaching  in  whose  service  they  are 
employed.  That  they  can  be  so  varied  and  at 
the  same  time  so  simple,  excites  Avonder.  One 
turns  from  Rabbinical  literature  to  the  parables 
of  Jesus  with  an  increased  appreciation  of  their 
literary  excellence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marked 
contrast  in  dignity  and  grandeur  of  theme.  Nor 
is  there  any  writer  of  early  Christian  literature 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  field  beside  the  Master. 
An  observation  of  the  details  and  relationships  of 
common  life  and  an  appreciation  of  their  signi- 
ficance is  revealed  that  is  unparalleled.  We  gain 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  Himself,  as 
well  as  into  His  teaching,  that  is  afforded  by  hardly 
any  other  portions  of  the  Gospels.  The  parables 
are  rightly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Evangelical  tradition,  and  they  will  so  continue 
when  their  right  to  be  heard  in  their  simplicity  is 
generally  recognized. 

Literature. — The  most  Important  work  of  recent  date  on  the 
Parables  and  then-  exposition  is  A .  J  iilicher's  Die  Gleiclinisrfid en 
Jenu,  Froiburg-,  1899.  See  also  C.  A.  Bu^ffe,  Die  HaiiptPara- 
lieln  Jexii.  (iiessen,  1903  ;  Heinrich  Weinel,  Die  BUdersjn-ache 
,/exu,  iti  Hirer  Bedeutwngfurdie  Erforndiunfj  seines  inneren 
Lebens  -.  Giessen,  1906  ;  '  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesii,  ziifrleich  eine  A  n- 
leitung-  zu  einem  quellenmiissigen  Verstandnis  <ler  Ev'anjrelien,' 
Leijizif?,  1904  [a  volume  of  the  series  Auk  Xntur  mid  Geif.ies- 
we/t];  Paul  Fiehig,  Alt-jUdische  Gleichiiinse  uiid  die  (jleich- 
nisse  Jesa,  Tiibingen  u.  Leipzig,  1904  ;  S.  (Michel,  Die  Panihehi 
Jexu  methodisch  ausgelegt.  Gotha,lST9-S(i  [Vav^.  tr.  (Edin.  18S.S) 
The  I'arables  of  Jesus]  ;  A.  15.  Bruce,  T/ie  I'drabnlic  Teaching 
of  Christ,  London,  1SS2  ;  F.  L.  Steinmeye'-,  Die  Parabeln  des 
iferrn,  Berlin,  1884;  E.  Winterbotham,  The  Kingdom  of 
I/earen  (1898) ;  A.  L.  Lillev,  Advenius  liegni  (1907)  ;  artt.  in 
Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi,  and  the  PRE^,  vol.  vi.  pp.  688-703 
(Ileinrici)  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  Lives  of  Christ. 
For  further  literature,  see  J  iilicher,  op.  cit.  i.  pp.  203-322. 

W.  J.  MOULTON. 

PARACLETE  {wapAKKyfTOi). — The  term  is  used 
only  in  RVm;  and  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Jn  2i, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jn  14i«-2«  15-^6  16'.  For 
an  examination  of  the  Greek  word  and  its  cognates, 
see  '  Paraclete  '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  665  ff.,  also  art. 
Advocate  in  present  work.  A  passive  meaning, 
'  called  to  one's  help,'  is  required  by  both  the  form 
and  the  cla.ssical  usage,  in  which  generally  the 
word  is  technical,  and  denotes  the  adviser  of  a 
defendant,  or  his  representative  and  counsel  in  a 
court  of  law.  Gradually  the  two  ideas  of  previous 
engagement  by  a  client  and  of  action  only  in  the 
court  or  presence  of  a  judge  fall  away,  and  the 
word  comes  to  denote  one  who,  in  something  of  a 
representative  character,  carries  on  the  cause  and 
promotes  the  interest  of  another. 

In  Philo  the  process  of  the  widening  of  the  meaning-  of  the 
word,  used  by  him  sometimes  in  a  technical  and  sometimes  in 
a  more  general  sense,  may  almost  be  traced  (cf  Hatch,  Essays 
in  Bib/.  Greek,  1889,  82  f ),  without  the  assumption  of  any 
Johannine  dependence  upon  Philo.  In  the  Talm.  and  Targ.  the 
word  is  transliterated  t3''7[>T5  or  '<'3''7i?l?-  In  tbe  Targ.  at  Job 
3323'1'i'^n  is  rendered  '  paraclete,'  the  idea  being  apparently  that 
a  special  agency  from  God  is  needed  '  to  show  unto  man  what 
is  right,'  and  so  produce  repentance.  Pirke  Aboth,  iv.  15,  re- 
presents obedience  to  a  single  precept  of  the  Law  as  a  man's 
jiaraclete,  averting  punishment  from  him.  In  Shabb.  32rt,  the 
technical  use  of  the  word  occurs,  and  the  passage  proceeds  to 
assert  that  repentance  and  good  works  act  in  a  similar  way  as 
paracletes  for  a  man,  ensuring  his  salvation.  Similarly  Bdba 
hallirii.  Wa,  makes  all  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  paracletes 
between  Israel  and  the  Father  in  heaven.    The  two  daily  otfer- 
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ings  and  the  sin-offering  (Zebahim,  lb)  are  paracletes,  interced- 
ing for  man  and  securing  tile  favour  of  the  King.  In  Talmudic 
times,  consequently,  the  process  of  change  had  been  carried  so 
far  that  the  word  was  capable  of  an  impersonal  use,  and  even 
the  plants  of  Succoth  might  be  spoken  of  as  paracletes,  praying 
in  man's  behalf  for  rain  (Ta'anith,  i.  63c).  An  earlier  stage  is 
occupied  by  the  Johannine  writings,  where  the  word  is  still 
personal,  though  the  strictly  passive  sense  had  already  gone, 
and  the  judicial  suggestiveness  was  disappearing. 

A  Babylonian  origin  has  been  claimed  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  on  such  grounds  as  that  Nusku  is  persuaded  by  Ea 
and  Marduk  to  join  in  the  inter^'ention  against  the  revolted  evil 
genii.  But  Nusku  was  only  a  messenger  of  Bel  (Jensen,  ZA 
xi.  29;  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  220  f.);  and  though  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  known  to  the  northern  Semites  (cf.  the 
Nerab  inscr.  in  Cooke,  North-Semitic  Inscr.  186 ff.),  his  assumed 
functions  differed  generally  from  those  of  a  paraclete,  and 
entirely  from  those  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  term 
is  certainly  not  Babjlonian  in  its  origin  ;  and  preparations  for 
its  NT  use  may  be  'found  not  only  in  Philo  and  the  Targums, 
but  even  in  Ps"  34'  and  Job  3323,  though  neither  Jesus  nor  the 
author  of  the  Johannine  literature  needed  such  preparations. 
Both  had  sufficient  literary  faculty  to  be  able  to  pass  without 
guidance  from  the  literal  to  a  metonymous  sense  of  a  word,  and 
to  place  it  appropriately  amid  new  connexions. 

The  term  is  applied  both  to  Christ  Himself  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  meanings  that  may  be  classified. 
Christ  is  referred  to  as  a  Paraclete  in  t^vo  passages. 
1.  During  His  historic  manifestation  (cf.  '  another ' 
in  Jn  14'^)  He  acted  in  two  -ways  concurrently  upon 
men,  promoting  the  interests  of  God.  Immanently 
He  was  in  them  'the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man'  (Jn  P) ;  and  objectively  He  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  from  without  the  influence  of  His  ex- 
ample and  teaching.  It  is  in  the  latter  sphere  that 
His  provisional  work  as  Paraclete,  agent  for  God 
amongst  men,  is  to  be  found.  Evidently  He 
regarded  it  as  less  permanently  valuable  for  man 
than  the  indwelling  life,  which  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  would  enrich,  securing  thus  the  control  and 
the  development  of  the  regenerate  heart  from 
within  ;  and  hence  He  could  say,  '  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away  '  ( Jn  16").  2  Since  Pente- 
cost, Christ  acts  as  Paraclete  for  man  with  God 
(1  Jn  2').  In  His  immanence  He  represents  all,  as 
His  propitiation  avails  for  all ;  but  specifically  His 
immanental  union  with  believers  is  made  more 
eflective  by  their  attitude  of  consent  and  devotion, 
and  He  carries  on  their  cause  with  the  Father, 
covering  their  sins  and  acting  personally  in  their 
behalf  (cf.  He  7-=,  Ro  8^  Lk  22^-  23^^  Jn  17"^). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  is  the  Paraclete  of 
God  with  and  in  man,  sent  to  carry  on  His  cause 
and  to  make  perfect  the  surrender  to  Him  and  the 
service  of  His  people.  The  term  '  sent '  is  used 
officially  of  the  Spirit,  as  of  the  Incarnate  in  regard 
to  His  historical  manifestation.  The  distinction 
must  not  be  unduly  pressed ;  but  the  Paraclete's 
work  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  themselves  is 
the  prominent  assurance  of  Jn  14'"-  -'',  His  work 
through  them  on  the  world  that  of  Jn  W^-,  whilst 
Jn  IS^^f-  is  intermediate,  and  combines  the  qualify- 
ing grace  with  the  incitement  to  witness. 

The  Paraclete  is  not  mentioned  by  that  name 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels ;  but  His  functions  as 
such  are  referred  to  not  only  in  the  intimate  con- 
versation on  the  evening  of  the  betrayal,  but  in 
such  preparatory  words  as  Jn  l^'^  7^*^'-.  And  though 
the  word  is  Johannine,  the  teaching  has  its  parallels 
in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  10-»,  Mk  IS",  Lk  11'^  \2^' 
24-''') ;  and  the  general  idea  which  our  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists,  sought 
to  communicate  and  to  expand,  seems  to  have  been 
that  since  He  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  flesh 
to  promote  the  cause  of  God  in  His  disciples,  He 
would  act  in  heaven  as  their  representative  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  to 
dwell  in  them  and  to  further  whatever  tended  to 
their  perfection  and  to  God's  glory. 

Liter  ATPRE.— To  the  works  cited  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  668,  add 
Welldon,  Revelation  of  the  Holif  Spirit,  107  ff.  ;  G.  G.  Findlay  in 
Exp.  Times,  xii.  (1901)  445  ;  and  Jastrow,  Diet,  of  Targ.  etc.,  s.v. 

Q^hp-\s.  R.  W.  Moss. 


PARADISE. — The  word  is  a  Persian  one,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  mildest 
and  most  benevolent  of  tlieir  conquerors.  Like 
most  words  with  sufficient  impetus  to  find  tlieir 
way  into  another  language,  it  brings  with  it 
something  of  the  character  of  the  race  from 
which  it  comes.  It  means  something  that  the 
NT  receives  '  Legion '  and  '  Preetorium '  from 
Eome,  and  '  Paradise '  from  Persia.  It  seems  in 
its  first  home  to  have  denoted  a  park-like  garden, 
—  an  enclosure  fenced  in  from  evil  influences  out- 
side, and  yet  not  so  artificial  as  to  be  solely  the 
work  of  man  and  devoid  of  natural  landscape 
beauties.  Herds  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
found  a  happy  home  in  the  old  Persian  paradises 
(Xen.  C'l/r.  i.  8.  14,  Anab.  i.  2.  7).  But  a  word  enter- 
ing the  speech  of  a  strong  nation  does  not  remain 
unaltered.  The  strength  of  Lsrael  was  religious, 
and  the  Avord  '  Paradise '  became  on  her  lips  re- 
stricted to  the  great  garden  where  God  at  the 
first  had  talked  with  man.  Paradise  became  to 
her  the  lost  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  four  rivers 
and  the  two  mystic  trees.  It  Avas  impossible, 
however,  to  the  Hebrew  that  anything  religious 
should  remain  a  mere  memory.  In  process  of 
time  it  became  a  heavenly  and  an  insijiring  hope. 
A  cool  and  fragrant  Paradise  awaits  the  faithful 
Hebrew  after  death.  The  Golden  Age  creates  the 
future  home  of  the  people  of  God. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jewish  school  combated  this  conception  as  too 
materialistic  and  earthy.  The  popular  mind  saw 
nothing  attractive  in  the  allegorizing  which  taught 
that  Paradise  meant  'virtue,'  and  the  trees  of  the 
garden  the  thoughts  of  spiritual  men.  The  strangely 
mingled  life  man  lives,  half  in,  half  out  of  the 
spiritual  world,  will  not  suffer  a  system  which 
ignores  so  large  a  portion  of  his  consciousness. 

This  was  its  meaning  to  the  mass  of  men  in 
Gospel  times.  It  appears  thrice  in  the  NT,— in 
Lk  23^^  in  2  Co  12\  and  in  Rev  2^— and  its  history 
on  the  sacred  page  seems  that  of  a  spiral  curve 
upwards.  St.  Paul's  reference  is  so  mystic  as  to 
remain  somewhat  indefinite,  yet  it  is  u})  to  Paradise 
he  is  caught.  But  in  Revelation  the  spiritual 
meaning  shines  through  the  thin  veil  of  the  pic- 
torial promise  to  the  Ephesian  '  angel. ' 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  in  later  times  and 
outside  Scripture  the  word  seems  in  two  directions  to  take  a 
downward  slant :  first,  among  Mohammedans  as  applied  to 
their  carnal  heaven,  and  afterwards  in  the  Medijeval  Church 
as  indicating  a  place  (the  Limbus  Patrum)  reserved  for  departed 
souls  who  are  only  in  partial  and  imperfect  communion  with 
the  faithful. 

Our  Lord's  solitary  use  of  the  word  constitutes 
by  far  its  greatest  interest  to  Christians.  He  who 
spoke  of  '  the  kingdom  of  God '  or  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  to  the  Apostles,  used  the  word  '  Paradise ' 
to  the  dying  brigand  on  the  cross.  The  connota- 
tion of  a  term  rises  and  falls  with  the  mood  of 
the  speaker.  But  with  the  Speaker  on  this 
occasion,  His  mood  is  always  regulated  by  tlie 
receptivitj'  of  the  hearer.  This  man  never  knew 
much  of  any  world  beyond  his  own  \\ox\A  of 
violence  and  rapine.  He  was  dying  now.  What 
he  needed  was  a  form  of  comfort — real  and  true, 
no  doubt,  but  such  as  he  could  reach  and  relish. 
He  was  writhing  in  thirst  and  agony,  and  the 
simple,  common,  current  idea  of  Paradise,  witii 
its  rest  and  relief,  was  to  him,  for  the  time  being, 
the  chiefest  good.  The  hope  of  such  a  change 
was  a  simple  hope  ;  but  a  plain  thought  may  be 
as  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  complex  one  ;  just 
as  an  outline  may  be  as  correct  as  a  finished 
portrait.  Anything  more  advanced  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  the  repentant  robber.  He  Avho 
'  knew  what  was  in  man  '  gave  the  promise.  See, 
further,  art.  '  Paradise '  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  the 
Literature  cited  there. 
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Literature. — As  bearing  upon  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  special 
ref.  may  be  made  to  Sahnond,  Christian  Duct,  of  Immortaliti/, 
346  ff.  ;"  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  600  f.;  W.  H.  Brook'field,  Sermons, 
13  ff.  ;  Cairns,  Christ  the  Morninri  Star,  270  ff.  ;  Maclaren, 
Sermons  Preached  in  Manchester,  i.  160  ff.  ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
The  Intermediate  State,  152 ff. ;  R.  E.  Hutton,  The  Soul  in  the 
Unseen  World,  155  ff.  M.  P.  JOHNSTON E. 


PARADOX. — The  paradoxes  of  the  Gospels  may- 
be divided  into  three  kinds.  (1)  Truth  may  be 
expressed  in  a  way  to  shock  opinion  from  its 
dogmatic  slumber.  Brief  and  vivid  statements 
are  made  witliout  qualification  or  explanation  ; 
metaphors  are  used  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
stimulate  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  give  a 
dehnite  picture  of  the  truth  ;  a  contr.ast  which 
will  force  the  hearer  to  think  for  himself  is  pre- 
ferred to  an  argument  which  he  need  only  follow. 
'  Paradoxes,'  it  has  been  said,  '  are  the  burrs  of 
literature — they  stick.'  (2)  Truth  often  ajipears 
paradoxical  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  because 
it  runs  contrary  to  current  conventions.  Our  view 
of  men  and  things  contains  little  knowledge,  but 
much  opinion.  Custom  alone  makes  us  forget 
that  Ave  are  living  upon  a  volcano,  until  the 
revelation  of  some  new  truth  revolutionizes  all. 
So  the  fact  that  the  world  moves  appeared  para- 
doxical enough  in  the  16th  century.  Its  strange- 
ness was  due  to  the  environment  into  which  it 
was  thrust.  (3)  But  sometimes  the  most  adequate 
exjjression  of  a  truth  that  we  can  reach  still 
retains  its  paradoxical  character  in  spite  of  time 
and  familiarity,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  the  con- 
ceptions united  in  its  expression.  We  believe  that 
the  opposition  is  harmonized  in  reality,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
reconciliation. 

Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  paradox  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  the  Gospels ;  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  exemplify  all  three  (Mt  5^9,  Jn  12'*-'-^). 

1.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  naturally 
took  the  form  of  condensed  and  vivid  aphorisms. 
Systematic  discourse,  such  as  a  moral  i^hilosopher 
might  attempt,  would  not  have  been  appropriate. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  recorded  ;  it  would  not 
have  been  understood.  Moreover,  Jesus  was 
setting  forth  fundamental  principles  which  could 
not  be  demonstrated,  but  appealed  directly  to  the 
moral  intuition  for  acceptance  (Mt  S^ff- 39ff.).  Fm-. 
ther,  He  often  suggested  spiritual  truths  through 
analogies  or  metaphors,  which,  however  suggestive, 
cannot  be  pressed  in  detail  (Mt  IP-  IT'-**,  Lk  18-'', 
Jn  13^''^).  Again  we  find  contrasts  that  were 
clearly  intended  to  enforce  reflexion  (Mt  7^'® 
10^^-39,  Lk  14-6,  Jn  1512. 17)  In  short,  Jesus  would 
naturally  avoid  expressions  which  could  be  taken 
quite  literally  (Mt  S^^-^i  IS^i-a  es-i  25^-").  For  He 
came  to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  world,  not  to  lay 
down  a  detailed  scheme  of  life  and  order  of  society, 
Avhich  in  time  must  have  become  antiquated,  if  not 
lifeless. 

2.  The  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  Jesus, 
though  foreshadowed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  formalism  that 
petrified  Jewish  life  in  His  day  (Mt  15i»-"-", 
Mk  218-28  3i-6)_  jvjore  paradoxical  still  must  have 
appeared  His  condenmation  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mt  231-^6),  His  friendship  Avith  jmblicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  D^-is,  Mk  2'5- !«,  Lk  IQi-^"),  His  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  (Mk  10^^  827-".8)_ 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  important  class  in  which 
opposite  and  apparently  coiillictiiig  aspects  of 
truth,  life,  and  duty  are  expressed  in  a  form 
Avhich  does  not  completely  liarmonize  them.  In 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Ave  have  uuAA'orldly  simplicity 
united  Avith  Avorldly  shreAvdness  (Mt  V^  W*^-  ^''  16" 
18^-  ^,  Lk  16'-i-),  the  uniA'ersal  beneflcence  and 
compassion    of   God   bound    up   Avith    severe   and 


inexorable  justice  (Mt5«  ipo-so  jgis-ss  201-16  25i-»-3")  ; 
Ave  have  the  great  and  deep  conceptions  of  life 
through  death,  joy  through  sufiering,  love  through 
severance,  peace  through  conflict,  victory  through 
surrender,  self-realization  through  self-renuncia- 
tion, the  conquest  of  the  Avorld  through  the  cross 
of  shame  (Lk  14=5-33^  jn  12-^-26  16-»-  ^s  12^-')  jje^-g 
are  the  profoundest  truths,  and  yet  the  most 
paradoxical,  for  they  are  expressed  through  ideas 
that  are  partially  contradictory  to  one  another. 
We  believe  that  if  Ave  could  apprehend  the  Avhole 
truth,  if  Ave  could  understand  through  and  through 
the  Avhole  meaning  and  purjjose  of  creation,  Ave 
could  express  these  truths  in  a  manner  that  Avould 
not  shock  our  reason.  But  in  the  tAvilight  of  our 
knoAvledge  Ave  must  be  content  to  hold  fast  to 
half-truths,  none  of  Avhich  is  quite  free  from 
error  or,  at  any  rate,  indefiniteness.  Some  avIio 
prefer  consistency  to  comprehensiveness  Avould 
sacrifice  one  part  of  the  antithesis  and  elaborate 
the  other.  But  though  these  may  play  a  useful 
jjart  in  the  dialectical  movement  of  progress,  they 
appear  to  be  further  removed  from  the  Avhole  truth 
than  those  Avho  embrace  the  seeming  contradiction, 
unable  to  fathom  its  depths,  yet  assured  that  in  it 
is  realized  a  perfect  reconciliation.  See  also  art. 
Parable,  p.  314^  A.  J.  Jenkinson. 

PARALYSIS.— In  the  NT  the  terms  irapaXvTLKbs 
(Mt  9l-^  Mk  21-12)  and  wapa\e\vfiivos  (Lk  5i'-2«) 
are  employed  to  designate  the  nervous  aflection 
variously  knoAvn  as  paralysis  or  palsy.  Palsy 
commonly  denotes  loss  of  motor  poAver  in  a  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles,  and  is  equivalent  to  motor 
paralysis.  When  the  poAver  of  transmitting  sen- 
sory impressions  to  the  brain  centres  is  lost,  Ave 
have  sensory  paralysis.  The  affliction  is  due  to 
disease  of  the  cerebral  centres  or  of  the  nerves, 
oAving  to  injury  or  morbid  changes.  In  some  cases 
the  paralysis  depends  on  removable  causes  ;  most 
commonly,  hoAvever,  upon  alteration  of  structure 
involving  permanent  loss  of  function.  There  are 
tAvo  forms  of  paralysis  :  hemiplegia,  Avhere  one  side 
of  the  body  is  attected  ;  and  paraplegia,  Avhere  the 
loAver  limbs  are  rendered  useless.  In  the  instance 
above  given  in  the  Synoptics  the  term  used  by  Lk. 
(irapaXeXvfxevos)  indicates  that  it  Avas  not  a  case  of 
hysterical  paralysis  Avhere  a  shock  Avould  be  avail- 
able to  remove  the  trouble  (Bennett),  but  that  it 
Avas  rather  paralysis  arising  from  serious  nervous 
disease.  All  three  Evangelists  make  ijrominent 
the  impression  of  Divine  power  and  majesty  caused 
by  this  significant  healing  Avork  of  Jesus.  And 
St.  Lake  prefaces  his  account  Avith  the  additional 
reference  to  the  poAver  of  God.  '  The  poAver  of  the 
Lord  Avas  Avith  him  to  heal '  (et's  to  ida-dai).  All  the 
accounts  likeAvise  record  a  mighty  expectation  of 
healing  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  leading  them  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  path  to  the  great 
Healer  —  an  expectation  Avhich  Ave  may  believe 
energized  also  in  the  one  to  be  healed.  The  com- 
bination of  a  vitalizing  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  activity  of  Divine  poAver  and  heal- 
ing purpose  in  Jesus,  Avas  precisely  such  as  Avas 
most  favourable  to  efficient  curative  action.  St. 
Luke"s  account  may  be  placed  side  by  side  Avith 
his  record  of  our  Lord's  Avords  ascribing  His  heal- 
ing to  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine  jJOAver  (Lk 
11-"),  and  the  Avhole  compared  Avith  tlie  state- 
ment rej^eatedly  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  that  the  source  of  all  healing  poAver  (as 
of  true  Avisdom)  Avas  in  the  Divine  indAvelling  (see 
art.  Miracles).  For  the  question  arising  here  as 
to  the  connexion  betAveen  the  infirmity  and  human 
sin,  see  art.  Impotence. 

The  case  of  the  Centurion's  servant  (Mt  8^'i^,  Lk 
T-'i")  is  marked  by  one  feature  Aviiich  is  significant. 
The  patient  Avas   '  grievously   tormented '   (deivQs 
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^aaaviiofjievos),  where,  however,  the  description  is 
not  given  by  Luke,  but  by  Matthew.  The  indica- 
tion may  tlierefore  not  be  medically  so  suggestive. 
Bennett  {Diseases  of  Bible)  inclines  to  regard  it  as 
a  case  probably  of  '  progressive  paralysis  attended 
by  muscular  spasms  and  involving  respiratory 
movements,'  while  Macalister  (art.  'Medicine'  in 
Hastings'  DB),  on  the  ground  of  Matthew's  de- 
scription of  the  pain  involved,  prefers  to  regard  it 
as  one  '  possibly  of  spinal  meningitis.'  The  narra- 
tives are,  however,  not  medical,  and  their  central 
interest  lies  in  the  centurion's  '  great  faith '  so 
warmly  eulogized  by  Jesus,  and  in  his  simple 
straightforward  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  and  authority  possessed  by  our  Lord.  He 
compares  it  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  and 
exercised  by  himself — on  the  one  hand  being  a 
power  derived  from  the  supreme  source  of  all 
authority,  and  on  the  other  being  absolute  in 
enforcing  and  obtaining  promptest  obedience.  It 
is  signilicant  that  our  Lord  accepts  this  conception, 
and  commends  in  the  fullest  fashion  the  faith  of 
which  it  was  a  part  (see  art.  Cures). 

T.  H.  Wright. 

PARENTS.  —  1.  Jmvish  parents. — A  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  conjugal  relation  are 
necessary.  The  husband  was  supreme  in  the 
household ;  his  authority  recognized  by  the  wife 
— and  here  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  polj'gamy 
was  permitted  by  the  Jewish  law,  the  principle  of 
'  one  man  one  wife '  had  won  general  accejitance. 
As  for  the  legal  status  of  the  wife,  the  provisions 
in  respect  to  some  things  (see  Divorce)  were  one- 
sided ;  but  her  position,  if  subordinate,  Avas  by  no 
means  one  of  absolute  dependence,  nor  was  she 
relegated  to  the  seclusion  common  in  other  Oriental 
nations.  The  husband  ruled  ;  the  wife's  influence 
in  all  domestic  concerns  was  great.  Fidelity  was 
expected  on  both  sides.  The  match  might  have 
been  arranged  by  other  parties  (see  Marriage), 
but  the  relations  of  the  wedded  pair  would  be 
characterized  by  a  growing  love.  The  honourable 
position  of  the  faithful  wife  (Pr  SP**"^')  would  be 
evidenced  in  countless  Jewish  homes.  To  the 
strong  attachment  of  husband  to  wife,  of  wife  to 
husband,  there  is  frequent  and  touching  allusion 
in  later  Jewish  literature.  It  would  make  itself 
felt  in  the  whole  family  life. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  conjugal  relation  should 
help  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relations  now 
to  be  considered,  viz.  the  parental,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  filial.  At  once  it  may  be  set  down 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
had  taken  deep  hold  in  Jewish  life.  As  Bousset 
(Rel.  d.  Jud.  402)  remarks,  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  Decalogue  the  duties  of  children  to  parents 
follow  immediately  upon  those  which  turn  on 
matters  religious  and  ritual.  The  requirements, 
it  should  be  noted  particularly,  place  both  parents 
on  the  same  level.  In  practice  the  supremacy  of 
the  father  as  ruler  of  the  household  was,  indeed, 
recognized  ;  his  power  over  his  children  was  almost 
absolute  :  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  respect  and 
obedience  to  both  father  and  mother  were  de- 
manded and  yielded.  Domestic  discipline  was 
exceedingly  strict ;  the  behaviour  of  child  to 
parent  would  be  marked  by  that  courtliness  of 
etiquette  which  was  once  a  feature  of  English 
family  life  ;  there  was,  perhaps,  little  demonstra- 
tiveness  of  affection  in  the  case  of  the  father.  Re- 
straint is,  in  short,  observable ;  but  it  formed  no 
barrier  to  a  love  deep  and  strong  which  knit  child 
to  parent  and  parent  to  child  :  the  full  pathos  of 
the  love  which  linked  a  -Jewish  father  to  his  son 
cannot  be  set  down  in  words.  The  joyousness  of 
child-life  was  in  no  wise  cramped  ;  allusion  is  met 
with  to  the  readiness  of  parents  to  provide  for,  and 
to  enter  into,  the  amusement  of  the  children.    Not 


until  the  2nd  cent,  was  the  maintenance  of  children 
the  subject  of  legal  enactment ;  fulfilment  of  the 
duty  had  probably  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  certainly  expected  that  children 
should  minister  to  the  necessities  of  aged  parents. 
See,  further.  Boyhood. 

2.  The  home  at  Nazareth. — Joseph  was  in  any 
case  the  legal  father  of  Jesus  (Dalman,  The  Words 
of  Jesus) ;  hence  the  parental  and  filial  relation  as 
illustrated  in  the  Holy  Family  may  be  discussed 
apart  from  questions  treated  of  elsewhere  (see 
Virgin-birth).  The  glimpses  afforded  are  but 
few  :  there  are  the  stories  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  some  incidents  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Fragmentary  notices  ;  and  yet 
a  great  deal  may  be  read  into  them  when  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

What,  then,  is  discernible  in  the  parents  of 
Jesus  ?  Conjugal  attachment ;  so  also  a  genuine 
and  simple-hearted  piety.  They  are  punctilious 
in  the  observance  of  religious  duties  (Lk  2-^-  -")  ; 
if  attendance  at  the  Passover  was  only  demanded 
of  men,  Mary  is  quick  to  avail  herself  of  a  privilege 
which  had  been  extended  to  women  also  (Lk  2*'). 
That  the  child  Jesus  'increased  in  wisdom'  (Lk 
240.  s->^  ^g  jj^  statement  not  to  be  interpreted  without 
thought  of  the  jmrental  care  which  watched  over 
His  ripening  intelligence.  If  His  '  understanding 
and  answers  '  were  cause  of  astonishment  (Lk  2''''), 
the  explanation  points,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to 
early  training  given  y)y  His  mother  ;  to  the  care- 
ful discharge,  by  Joseph,  of  the  paternal  duties, 
so  preparing  Him  for  the  eventful  day  when, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  would  be- 
come a  '  son  of  the  Law.'  There  was  the  further 
discharge  of  paternal  dutj'  as  the  lad  was  taught 
a  trade  (Mk  6^).  The  strict  discipline  above  spoken 
of  is  implied  in  Lk  2''^  (/cat  fiv  viroTaaaoixevos  ainoh)  : 
the  respect  and  obedience  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
claim  as  their  due  are  promptly  rendered  by  the 
boy,  the  growing  youth. 

There  the  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus 
breaks  off ;  of  Gospel  record  of  the  next  eighteen 
years  there  is  none.  With  the  resumption  of  the 
narrative  Jesus  has  arrived  at  manhood  ;  Joseph 
disajjpears  from  the  scene,  and  attention  accord- 
ingly centi-es  on  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the 
widowed  mother.  No  longer  is  He  a  member  of 
the  family  circle  ;  Maiy  is  cared  for  by  sons  and 
daughters;  but  the  respect,  the  affection,  the  loving 
solicitude  of  '  her  firstborn  son '  is  still  enjoyed 
by  her.  He  asserts  His  independence,  but  with  per- 
fect courtesy  ( Jn  2*  •  '  the  address  is  that  of  court- 
eous respect,  even  of  tenderness,'  Westcott).  He 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  Mk  3^-"^  as  disowning 
parental  ties  ;  rather  as  speaking  of  a  family  of 
God  that  is  greater  than  the  human  family.  The 
touching  incident  recorded  in  Jn  19"®-  -^  is  signifi- 
cant of  maternal  and  filial  devotion  to  the  very  end. 

3.  Sayings  of  our  Lord. — Attention  must  now  be 
directed  to  notes  struck  by  Jesus  where  recorded 
sayings  of  His  have  reference  to  the  parental  and 
filial  relations.  Few  in  number,  they  are  signifi- 
cant. For  Him  parents  are  the  natural  guardians 
(Lk  8^®).  He  has  scathing  condemnation  for  the 
legal  fiction  which  affords  means  of  escape  for 
children  unwilling  to  contribute  to  their  parents' 
support  (Mt  15^-8,  Mk  7^"'^)  ;  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment, for  Him,  is  paramount  above  other  religious 
duties  (see  CORBAN).  He  takes  obedience  to  the 
Fifth  Commandment  for  granted  (Mt  19",  INIk  10", 
Lk  18-^')  ;  its  observance  is  a  condition  of  '  eternal 
life.'  If  in  days  near  at  hand  parent  will  betraj'- 
child  and  child  parent,  the  unnatural  circumstance 
will  be  but  evidence  of  tribulation  predicted  by 
Him  (Mt  10-1,  yx\^  1312^  lj^  op^).  What  He  says 
in  Mt  10^^  (Lk  14-")  is  tantamount  to  a  recognition 
of  the  strength  of  family  ties.     Very  beautifully 
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has  it  been  said  tliat  His  favourite  illustration  was 
drawn  from  tlie  home.  Thus  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
it  is  the  idea  of  tiie  home  that  governs  tlie 
Prayer.  The  relations  between  the  Heavenly 
F'ather  and  His  children  are  set  forth  in  terms 
richly  suggestive  of  the  human  relationships. 
'  Reverence  and  submission — that  the  pai'ent  has 
a  right  to  obtain  from  the  children  ;  support,  for- 
bearance, and  protection — that  the  children  on 
their  part  have  a  right  to  ask  from  the  parent ' 
(A.  W.  Robinson,  Church  Catechism  Explained). 

Two  sayings  may  present  difficulty.  One  of 
them  occurs  in  Lk  18'-^ ;  it  must  be  compared  with 
Mt  ly-'*-  ^",  Mk  10-«-  =*»,  where  descriptions  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  are  set  forth 
in  terms  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day. 
Mention  is  inileed  made  of  circumstances  under 
whicli  the  renunciation  of  earthly  ties  may  be 
demanded ;  they  are,  however,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, wliere  the  ties  in  question  are  in- 
compatible with  a  higher  allegiance.  The  other 
saying  occurs  in  Mt  8-^  (cf.  Lk  9^").  Request  and 
rejoinder  have  been  explained  of  proverbial  allu- 
sion (Adeney) ;  it  has  been  held  that  the  permis- 
sion really  sought  was  to  remain  and  support  an 
aged  father  until  he  died  (Theophylact) ;  and  this 
is  possible.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  that, 
with  burial  following  so  quickly  upon  death  as 
is  the  case  in  the  East,  a  request  so  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  Jewish  feeling  (cf.  To  4-"*)  was 
abruptly  refused  by  Jesus.  His  reply  is,  perhaps, 
capable  of  metaphorical  interpretation  :  '  Think 
not  only  of  tlie  dead,  remember  the  needs  of  the 
living.'  There  may  be,  however,  a  reminder  in  it 
of  the  exceptional  circumstances  above  alluded 
to.  Besides,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  its  sterner 
aspect. 

Literature. — Schiirer,  HJP,  ii.  ii.  27;  Abrahams,  Jeivish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  tfoes  back  to  earlier  days  ; 
Joseph,  Jwlnism  ax  Creed  and  Life  ;  Maurice,  Social  Moralitij  ; 
J.  R.  Seeley,  '  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality  '  in  Lectures 
and  Essays.  For  the  subject  in  regard  to  modern  life  see 
Mason,  Home  Education  ;  Turnbull,  Hints  on  Child  Training  ; 
'ilrs.  Craik,  Sermons  out  of  Church.  JJ.  L.  JaCKSON. 

PARONOMASIA  (Gr.  Trapovofiaa-ia,  Lat.  annomin- 
ntio).* — A  play  on  words  of  similar  sound.  This 
linguistic  use,  which  in  the  present  day  is  usually 
confined  to  humorous  writing,  is  found  in  ancient, 
and  especially  Oriental,  works  in  the  most  serious 
passages.  In  Hebrew  it  is  frequent,  largely  with 
l)roper  names.  There  are  many  examjjles  in  the 
OT,  e.g.  Gn  9-'  25-8  48-^  Ex  2^",  Ru  1-",  Is  63>, 
Mic  1 '•'-'•'. t  In  the  New  Testament  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  whose  early  training  had  been 
Jewish,  furnish  some  instances  of  paronomasia  {e.g. 
Philem^^  'Oyria-Lfj.ov — dxpir^Tov — eiixp't'^Tov),  but  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  rare,  being  found  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
in  the  Hebi-aistic  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
The  best  known  and  most  certain  example  is  Mt 
16"'  (TV  el  ricTpog  (a  rock),  /cat  eirl  ravrr)  ry  ircTpa 
(?  fragment  of  rock)  oiKo5o/j.riau}  /xov  Tr}v  iKKKrjaiav. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the 
word  used  would  be  Kepha  (x?"3,  cf.  Heb.  d-ds  Jer 
4-^,  Job  30''= 'rocks').  The  paronomasia,  makes 
the  reference  to  St.  Peter  certain,  although  there 
may  still  be  room  for  doubt  whether  Christ  meant 
that  St.  Peter,  as  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic  band, 
should  be  the  human  founder  of  the  new  Church,  or 
that  it  should  be  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
fession, 2i>  el  6  XpiffTos  6  wos  tov  6eov  tov  ^uivtos.  The 
former  of  these  views  is  the  more  reasonable,  and 
would  probably  have  been  almost  universally  ac- 

*  Winer  in  his  NT  Grammar  (tr.  Moulton,  1882,  pp.  793-736) 
distinguishes  between  paronomasia  and  annominatio,  defining 
the  former  as  '  a  combination  of  like-sounding  words '  (e.g.  Lk 
2111,  sit  21'ii),  and  the  latter  as  '  having  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  as  well  as  to  their  similarity  in  sound'  (e.g.  Mt 
1618).    See  also  Blass,  NT  Grammar,  tr.  Thackeray,  1898,  p.  298. 

+  Cf.  also  Ec  713'  DE*,  J'rt?'. 
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ce])ted  had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagance  of  some 
Roman  Catholic  commentators. 

There  are  also  possible  examples  of  paronomnsia 
in  Mt  2-^  3".  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
words  Nai'wpaios  (  =  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth) 
K\T}dr)<yeTai.  are  not  found  in  any  prophet,  but  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  tliey  contain  an  allu.sion  to 
tlie  language  of  Is  11'  where  Messiah  is  called  lii 
(=a  branch),  and  possibly  also  to  the  word  "Dij  (to 
preserve) ;  cf.  Is  49«.  In  :Mt  3«  (cf.  Lk  3*^)  the  Baptist 
says  bvvaraL  6  deos  eK  tQu  \idwv  tovtoiv  eyelpai  reKva  rip 
'AjSpad/ji.  The  Hebrew  words  for  \idoi  and  reKva  are 
similar  in  sound.  There  may  therefore  be  ii  paro- 
nomasia here  :  '  God  can  from  these  stones  (c'l^x 
'dbdnim)  raise  up  children  (D'J3  bdntm)  to  Abraham'.* 
These  passages  have  been  used  to  support  the  view, 
which  is  as  old  as  Papias,  that  parts  at  least  of  Mt. 
had  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.* 

Literature. — C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  paronomasia  sacra  (Hal. 
1737) ;  J.  F.  Boettcher,  de  paronomasia  Jinitimisque  ei  Jiguris 
Paulo  Apostolo  frequrntatis  (Lips.  1S23) ;  Hastings'  DB,  Extra 
Vol.,p.  165(by  Konig).  H.  VV.  FULFORD. 

PAROUSIA. — In  connexion  with  the  intimations 
of  His  approaching  death,  Jesus  frequently  spoke 
of  His  coming  again  to  earth  in  a  way  tliat  would 
give  proof  of  His  indestructible  life  and  power.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  in  those  predictions  of 
the  future  it  was  not  always  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  He  meant  His  coming  to  be  understood. 
His  sayings  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time 
obviou.sly  pointed  to  several  comings,  each  of  whicli 
Mas  to  have  its  peculiar  character  and  aim  (see 
Coming  again).  But  there  was  one  coming  which 
He  foretold  in  language  of  exceptional  empliasis 
and  impressiveness, — His  appearance  in  celestial 
majesty  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  perfect  the 
work  interrupted  by  His  death,  but  still  to  be 
renewed  and  carried  on  through  the  ages  by  His 
spiritual  energy.  This  was  to  be  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  His  glory  ;  and  to  it  the  term 
Parousia  (-rrapovaia)  is  distinctively  applied  (Mt 
24*.  27. 37)  n^  ^yjjj  signalize  the  final  triumph  of  His 
cause,  and  the  complete  establishment  and  con- 
summation of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  great 
crisis  which  has  been  designated  in  common  usage 
the  Second  Coming. 

It  was  at  Cfesarea  Philippi,  after  His  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  tragic  end  awaiting  Him  at  the 
hands  of  men,  that  Jesus  made  also  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  His  future  glorious  return  (Mt  16-^, 
Mk  83S,  Lk  9-").  He  repeated  it  subsequently 
under  varied  circumstances  and  to  varied  groups 
of  listeners,  and  towards  the  close  of  His  ministry 
the  Parousia,  or  Second  Coming,  assumed  a  marked 
prominence  in  His  teaching. 

In  His  utterances  regarding  it,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  there  are  three  points  which  call  specially 
for  consideration, — its  time,  its  manner,  and  its 
decisive  significance. 

1.  Time. — As  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia,  we 
find  two  classes  of  statements  that  are  somewhat 
perplexing  to  reconcile.  In  one  set  of  passages 
Jesus  looks  forward  to  its  early,  and  even  speedy, 
approach.  The  existing  generation  was  to  witness 
it  (Mt  24^'*).  On  one  occasion  He  told  those  stand- 
ing by  that  some  of  them  should  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  King- 
dom (Mt  16-» ;  cf.  Mk  9\  Lk  9-"),  and  the  same  idea 
of  nearness  is  expressed  in  Mt  10-*  and  Mk  14'*-. 
Yet  we  are  confronted  by  another  set  of  passages 
that  suggest  a  lengthened  period  of  waiting,  and 

*  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  spoken 
originally  in  Aramaic,  there  were  examples  of  paronomasia 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  Greek  version.  Eichhorn  (Einl.  in  d. 
NT,  I.  504)  and  others  have  made  conjectural  attempts  to  restore 
some  of  these,  but  they  are  not  convincing.  Mt  1025  may  con- 
tain a  paronomasia  if  B-.sXZiSoCX  is  to  be  connected  with  '7131 
and  made  = '  lord  of  the  dwelling  '  (oixoSiir^iTy,;). 
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the  probability  of  the  Parousia  being  deferred. 
Such  are  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  25^"'-) 
and  the  Tyrannical  Upper  Servant  (Lk  12^-"^^  and 
Mk  13^^).  Jesus  did  not  Himself  profess  to  define 
the  time ;  indeed,  in  one  memorable  saying  He 
disclaimed  with  the  utmost  distinctness  all  positive 
knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  supreme 
consummation  (Mt  2i^  \\  Mk  13^-).  In  the  great 
Eschatological  Discourse  recorded  in  Mt  24  and 
Mk  13  (cf.  Lk  21),  the  subject  is  complicated  by 
the  manifest  reference  in  certain  sections  to  the  dis- 
astrous collapse  which  threatened  the  Jewish  State. 

Some,  taking  the  discourse  as  a  homogeneous  unity,  have 
heen  led  to  maintain  that  the  predictions  of  Jesus  respecting 
His  coming  were  all  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Stuart  Russell,  Parousia).  Many  critics,  however,  find  them- 
selves unable  to  regard  the  discourse,  in  the  form  reported,  as 
one  continuous  and  connected  deliverance  of  Jesus.  Wendt 
and  Charles,  following  Colani,  contend  that  some  parts  of  it 
are  interpolations  from  an  apocalyptic  document  of  Judaeo- 
Christian  authorship,  belonging  to  the  year  a.d.  67-68.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  adopt  the  view,  advocated  bj'  Professor 
Bruce  and  others,  that  in  this  discourse  the  Evangelists  have 
gathered  together  in  one  place  words  spoken  on  different 
occasions,  and  have  connected  future  exents  more  closely  than 
the  utterances  of  Jesus  justified.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  certain 
passages  in  the  discourse  point  to  the  judgment  on  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple- 
worship,  whilst  it  is  equally  clear  that  other  passages  refer  to  a 
crisis,  certainh-  to  be  looked  for,  but  still  lying  in  the  distance 
(Mt  24-13-50,  Mk  1334-37). 

With  the  purport  of  these  latter  passages,  indi- 
cating a  possible  delay  in  the  coming,  there  are 
several  other  sayings  of  Jesus  that  distinctly  agree, 
as,  e.g.,  the  two  parables  already  mentioned  (Mt 
251-1-  and  Lk  12^--«),  and  also  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Judge  (Lk  IS^-'').  We  find,  besides,  that  in 
a  particular  group  of  parables — the  Mustard  Seed, 
the  Leaven  (Mt  13^i-^^),  and  the  Growing  Grain  of 
Corn  (Mk  4-^'"'*) — the  Kingdom  He  came  to  establish 
is  represented  as  subject  to  the  law  of  growth. 
Evidently  Jesus  was  not  unmindful  of  the  prepara- 
tory process  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  world  to 
pass  through  ere  He  could  usher  in  the  Kingdom 
in  its  full  glory.  His  words  can  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  recognition  of  the  natural  course  of 
human  development  as  an  essential  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  time  when  the  world  would  be  ripe  for 
the  final  manifestation  of  His  power.  Moreover, 
He  spoke  also  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile 
races  as  a  work  to  be  undertaken  ere  the  end 
should  come  (Mt  24"  261^,  Mk  U^").  The  gospel 
was  first  to  be  published  among  all  nations,  that 
they  also  might  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting 
the  offer  of  grace  ;  '  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  must 
be  fulfilled '  (Lk  21--').  Here  again  there  is  fore- 
shadowed a  lengthened  process,  requiring,  not  a 
generation  only,  but  an  era,  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Manifestly  Jesus  took  into  account  the 
gradual  evolution  of  human  affairs  in  contemplat- 
ing the  triumph  of  His  Kingdom,  Avhile  at  the 
same  time  His  faith  in  that  triumph  was  so  real 
and  assured,  and  His  vision  of  it  so  intensely  clear, 
that  it  seemed  to  Him  imminent,  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilment  ;  and  when  He  spoke  under  this  feeling 
His  disciples  gathered  the  impression  that  it  was 
close  at  hand,  and  they  naturally  understood  the 
supreme  event  to  be  synchronous  with  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  though  in  this,  as  it  proved,  they  were 
mistaken. 

2.  Manner. — As  to  the  manner  of  the  Parousia, 
a  considerable  number  of  passages  represent  it  as 
altogether  startling  and  unexpected.  It  is  to  break 
in  upon  the  world  as  a  sudden  surprise,  while  men 
are  busied  with  their  earthly  affairs,  like  the  Flood 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  or  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
in  the  time  of  Lot  (Lk  l7-«-3o.  34)  j^g  approach  shall 
be  as  that  of  a  thief,  stealing  into  the  house  with- 
out warning  (12^''''),  or  as  the  arrival  of  an  absent 
master  at  an  hour  when  his  servants  are  not  look- 
ing for  him  (vv.''^-'*^),  or  as  the  return  of  the  bride- 


groom in  the  night-time,  leading  his  bride  and  the 
marriage  party  to  the  wedding-feast  (Mt  25'"i^). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  in  the 
Eschatological  Discourse  in  Mt  24  and  Mk  13 
which  seem  to  represent  the  final  coming  as  pre- 
ceded by  certain  manifest  sigois  which  shall  give 
evidence  of  its  nearness — the  appearance  of  false 
Christs  (Mt  24^,  Mk  13«-  ^"-),  wars,  earthquakes,  and 
famines  (Mt  24^,  Mk  13^-io),  persecutions  and  tribu- 
lations (Mt  24s,  Mk  13"-i3),  the  darkened  sun  and 
falling  stars  (Mt  24^9,  Mk  13=^-  "-^).  If,  however,  the 
view  of  the  composite  character  of  that  discourse, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  accepted,  the  passages  de- 
scribing such  arresting  phenomena  may  be  inter- 
preted as  vivid  pictorial  forecasts  of  the  calamitous 
state  of  things  by  which  the  threatened  Jewish 
crisis  would  be  ushered  in.  But  whether  that 
view  is  accepted  or  not,  special  weight  must  be 
attached  to  the  warning  given  by  Jesus  that  even 
the  most  striking  and  palpable  signs  might  be 
misread.  The  heralds  of  the  great  climax,  He 
declares,  must  not  be  taken  as  the  climax  itself ; 
'  All  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet'  (Mt  24^).  After  all,  apparently,  what- 
ever may  be  the  catastrophic  social  or  other  up- 
heavals by  which  it  is  preluded,  the  signal  event 
is  to  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  such  an 
hour  as  men  think  not  (Mt  24«,  Lk  12«--*8).  Yet, 
when  it  does  come,  there  shall  be  no  dubiety  ;  the 
splendour  shall  be  dazzlingly  patent,  like  the 
lightning-flash  illumining  all  the  heavens  (Mt 
242'). 

3.  Significance. — ^The  decisive  significance  of  the 
Parousia  was  expressed  by  Jesus  in  words  of  pro- 
found solemnity.  What  it  will  involve,  according 
to  His  teaching,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

(1)  The  Divine  dignity  of  His  Person  shall  then 
be  disclosed.  He  will  appear  in  heavenly  majesty, 
attended  by  His  holy  angels,  and  His  glory  and 
power  shall  be  fully  revealed  (Mt  243»  25^^  26«S 
Mk  8^8). 

(2)  His  authority  as  Judge  shall  be  put  in  force. 
Entrusted  by  the  Father  with  supreme  judicial 
functions  ( Jn  5^--  ^),  He  will  gather  all  nations 
before  Him  to  receive  a  reward  according  to  their 
works  (Mt  16^  25^-)  ;  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  unveiled  (Lk  12-) ;  there  shall  be  a  sifting  and 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  spurious 
from  the  true  (Mt  7^--  "^  13^i-  *^  25=*-)  ;  and  the  sen- 
tence of  approval  or  of  condemnation  passed  shall 
depend  on  the  attitude  and  spirit  towards  Himself 
by  which  the  life  has  been  swayed  (25^^"'**). 

(3)  The  future  destinies  of  men  shall  be  deter- 
mined. The  day  shall  at  last  have  arrived — '  that 
day'  (Mt  7"-,  Lk  lO^-)  so  momentous  to  every  soul — 
when  there  can  be  no  more  self-deception,  and  the 
results  of  the  law  of  recompense  shall  have  to  be 
faced,  the  righteous  and  pure-hearted  being  raised 
to  eternal  life  and  blessedness  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  and  the  unworthy  and  insincere  cast 
into  the  outer  darkness  (Mt  13""^^  22^3  25=''*-'«,  Mk  8^^). 

Thus  (4)  the  Kingdom  shall  be  exalted  to  its 
triumph  and  perfection.  It  shall  be  cleansed  of 
all  things  that  oflend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity 
(Mt  13^1)  :  the  supremacy  of  righteousness  shall  be 
vindicated  by  the  elevation  of  the  godly  to  salva- 
tion, the  ingathering  of  all  elect  souls  (24'^),  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  wicked  from  the  eternal 
inheritance. 

Then  (5)  the  existing  world-order  shall  come  to 
an  end.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  thought  that  the  Parousia  would 
inaugurate  an  outward  visible  sovereignty  on  earth, 
when  He  should  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
and  rule  as  King  in  the  realm  of  temporal  affairs. 
That  thought  arose  among  His  followers  only  at  a 
subsequent  period.     The  idea  implied  in  His  utter- 
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ances  is  rather  that  His  final  glorious  advent  shall 
mark  the  definite  close  of  the  long  drama  of  human 
life  on  the  earth,  by  the  removal  of  all  His  true 
disciples  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  consign- 
ment of  the  unfaithful  to  the  doom  prepared  for 
them.  That  shall  be  the  Last  Day,  when  the 
human  race  shall  have  had  its  full  trial  under  the 
dispensations  of  the  Divine  truth  and  grace, — the 
winding-uj)  of  the  world's  history. 
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tian (1S99);  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  274-351  ;  Weiss,  Bib. 
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NT  Theol.  i.  190-204  ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God  (1889),  272-294  ; 
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PASSION  WEEK.— What  origin  can  we  assign 
to  tlie  sacred  institution  known  variously  as  Holy 
Week,  Passion  Week,  or  the  Silent  Week  ?  What 
documentary  evidence  have  we  for  the  belief  that 
the  Triumphal  Entry  took  jjlace  on  a  Sunday,  so 
that  exactly  a  week  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  ? 

1.  Investigators  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  find  a 
fulcrum  in  -Jn  12'.  Even  Keim,  who  puts  no 
faith  in  the  narratives  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  least 
of  all  in  its  chronology,  accepts  its  testimony  in 
this  particular  passage  (see  Jesus  of  Nazara, 
V.  274).  It  is  there  stated  that  Jesus  '  six  days 
before  the  Passover  (wpb  i^  rj/xepHiv  rod  Trdcrxa)  came 
to  Bethany  ' ;  and  (r2''-*-)  that  He  went  to  Jerusalem 
next  day.  But  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  narrator  means  by  the  '  six  days '  in 
question.  The  idiom  of  irp6  ^^  Tj/j-epQv  rod  Trdcrxa 
(cf.  LXX,  Am  P  Trpo  dvo  irQu  rod  aeia/xou),  Avhich 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin  formula  nnte 
diem  tertium  kalendas  (cf.  Inscr.  Insularum  Mar. 
•^g.  iii.  325,  wpb  le  koKclvSuiv  kvyoiKxriov),  is  genuine 
primitive  Greek  (Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Greek, 
i.  100  f.).  The  question  is,  then,  whether  the 
Passover  day,  the  14th  Nisan,  on  which  the 
Passover  was  eaten,  is  or  is  not  included  in  the 
number  'six.'  If  it  is  included,  Jesus  must  have 
arrived  in  Bethany  on  the  9th  Nisan  ;  if  not, 
then  on  the  8th.  The  latter  alternative  is  the 
more  natural,  since  the  six  days  are  spoken  of  as 
coming  before  the  Passover ;  and  on  this  assump- 
tion Jesus  mu.st  have  entered  Jerusalem  on  the 
9th  Nisan.  Now,  since  according  to  Jn  19^'  the 
15th  Nisan  Avas  a  Sabbath,  the  8th  must  like- 
wise have  been  a  Sabbath,  and  the  day  of  the 
Triumphal  Entry  a  Sunday.  It  is  to  these 
Johannine  data  that  we  trace  our  Passion  Week. 

2.  Now  the  Johannine  reckoning  appears  to  be 
corroborated  by  at  least  one  of  the  Synoptics, 
viz.  Mk.  For  one  thing,  Mk.  assigns  the  death 
of  Jesus  to  the  irapaaKevi^  (1.5-*2,  cf.  Mt  27®^  Lk  235'*), 
His  repose  in  the  sepulchre  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  finding  of  the  empty  tomb  to  the  Sunday  (16^ 
cf.  Lk  241,  Mt  281),  and  consequently  the  Last 
Supper  to  the  Thursday  evening.  Further,  it  is 
obviously  the  design  of  our  Mk.  to  number  the 
days  in  proper  order,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  striking 
succession  of  morning  and  evening,  thus  : 

1111  Evening   ol  1st  day  (the  Triumphal   Entrj-) :    xa.)  -ripi- 

1112  Morning  of  2nd  day  :  xoii  rvi  icraCpwv  iUy-6ovruv  ccvriiv  litro 

1119  Evening  of  2nd  day  :  xxi  otxv  i-i^'t  iyhiTt,  i^impiviTo  ilu 
TYi!  niXiu;. 

1120  Morning  of  3rd  day  :  xjx.)  ■xa.pxTopimu.ivoi  rrpm  .  .  . 

_  131  Evening  of  3rd  day(?):  xai  ixrepwoiicivou  xirou  Ix  toZ 
iipo'C  .  .  . 

To  this  point  the  enumeration  is  quite  clear. 
We  may  ask,  indeed,  whether  the  various  col- 
loquies of  lp7-io44  all  tQoi-  pij^(,g  ojj  ^  single  day. 


But  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  Mk.  distin- 
guishes the  previous  days,  we  can  only  infer  that 
the  absence  of  time  references  in  the  disputations 
is  likewise  a  matter  of  design. 

We  must  now  inquire,  however,  how  14'  is  con- 
nected with  what  precedes.  Are  the  words  ^v  8e 
TO  waaxo-  Kai  to,  d^vfxa  /xera  8vo  i]fj.^pas  meant  to 
imply  tliat  the  foregoing  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  was  spoken  two  days  before  the 
Passover,  i.e.  on  the  very  day  the  religious  autho- 
rities held  their  conference  ?  And  must  we  suppose 
the  Anointing  at  Bethany  (14^  /cat  6vtos  avrou  ei> 
B-qdaviq.)  to  have  taken  place  that  day  also,  i.e.  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  after  the  Par- 
ousia discourse?  Again,  on  what  day  does  Mk. 
place  the  betrayal  by  Judas  (14'°''  Kai  .  .  .  airrjkdev 
.  .  .  /cat  e'^-qreL  .  .  .)?  On  the  day  following,  i.e. 
the  fourth  ?  In  truth,  the  Evangelist's  chronology 
in  these  passages  is  as  vague  as  in  ipi-i^-  i»- 20  it 
was  unmistakable. 

Nor  is  INIk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  between 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  Last  Supper 
quite  explicit.  If  we  regard  14i'-^  /cat  r-g  wpthTTj  ij/xepa 
tQv  div/xuf,  ore  to  iraaxo-  idvov  as  referring  to  the 
14th  Nisan,  then  in  all  probability  14'  synchronizes 
with  the  12th  Nisan,  and  H"'-  with,  say,  the  13th. 
But  this  is  not  said  in  so  many  words.  Neverthe- 
less, the  writer  possibly  had  in  his  mind  some  such 
synopsis  as  follows  : 

1st  dav,  11111  :  Sunday,  10th  Nisan. 

2nd  dav,  111219  ;  Monday,  11th      „ 

3rd  dav,  1120-149;  Tuesday,  12th  ,, 

4th  day,  14i0f- :  Wednesday,  13th  „ 

5th  dav,  14i2"2 ;  Thursday,  14th  „ 

6th  day,  151-17  ;  Friday,  15th 

7th  day,  161^1  hixyivou-itou  to'C  <rxfij3a.Ti>u,  Saturday,  16th  Nisan. 

8th  day,  16ib:  Sunday,  17th  Nisan. 

It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terval between  ch.  13  and  14\  so  that  the  Anointing 
would  fall  on  the  day  after  the  Parousia  speech. 
This  would  .so  far  dislocate  the  above  scheme  by 
making  the  first  day  coincide  with  Saturday,  9th 
Nisan  (as  probably  in  Jn.),  the  second  day  with 
Sunday,  the  third  with  Monday,  and  the  anointing 
with  Tuesday.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  allow  for  a 
period  of  ni7ie  days  between  the  Entry  and  the 
Resurrection.  In  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  solve 
the  difficulty  from  Mk.'s  data  ;  its  mode  of  reckon- 
ing still  leaves  a  residuum  of  doubt.  In  particular, 
we  are  at  a  loss  regarding  what  Jesus  does  and 
where  He  is  during  the  day  previous  to  the  Anoint- 
ing. But,  notwithstanding  these  obscurities,  it  is 
an  unmistakable  fact  that  Mk.  makes  an  attempt 
— though  by  no  means  an  entirely  eftective  one — to 
distinguish  and  enumerate  the  days  between  the 
Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Resurrection.  Especially 
does  the  sequence  of  chronological  references  seem 
to  postulate  a  definite  calendar  of  the  interval  in 
question. 

3.  We  turn  now  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  Mt.  indicates 
a  clear  break  only  at  the  close  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  day  (2P''  /cat  /caraXtTrcbf  aiWovs  e^TJXdev  'i^w  ttjs 
iroXewj  et's  BTidaviav  /cat  ■qvKicidri  iKel).  The  second 
day  runs  without  interruption  from  2P^  to  the  end 
of  25.  In  passing  to  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
proper,  Mt.  exhibits  the  same  ambiguity  as  we 
found  in  Mk.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  26''-  were  spoken  on  the  second 
day,  or  whether  we  must  assume  an  interval  be- 
tween chs.  25  and  26. 

Possibly,  however,  we  err  in  looking  for  chrono- 
logy at  all  in  this  section  of  Mt.  We  can  under- 
stand the  narrative  quite  as  well  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Avriter  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  to 
tabulate  the  days,  but  simply  joined  incident  to 
incident  without  regard  to  time.  We  find  a  similar 
uncertainty  in  Lk.  :  the  writer's  own  words  in  20' 
iv  fua  tQv  i]/j,epu)v  clearly  imply  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct  idea   of   the   number  of  days   between   the 
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Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Passover  (cf.  also  2P'' 
r)v  8e  rds  77/u^pas  £v  tljj  iepcf)  SidacTKuv).  This  lack  of 
precision  admittedly  extends  also  to  the  story  of 
the  actual  Passion.  Instead  of  the  '  two  days '  (]\Ik 
14^  Mt  26"),  Lk.  says  only  ijyyil^ev  8i  i)  eopTrj  ruiv 
a^vfjLtJiv  (22^),  and  in  place  of  the  precise  reference  of 
Mk  14'-  TTj  wpJyrrirjixipq.  tuiv  a'gvfiwv,  ore  to  wdcrxo.  ^dvov, 
Lk.  simply  has  it  that  the  day  of  unleavened  bread 
'  came '  (22'^).  This  loose  way  of  indicating  time  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.  strikes  us  as  strange  in  view  of  the 
generally  accepted  theory  of  their  common  depend- 
ence upon  Mk.,  which  designedly  and  explicitly 
gives  an  all  but  complete  diary  of  the  time.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  two  Evangelists 
who  make  use  of  the  oldest  Gospel  are  here  less 
precise  in  details  than  their  common  source  ? 

4.  The  recognized  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  later 
writers  did  not  trouble  about  such  matters  of  detail, 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  ail  investigation  of  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical  record 
goes  to  show  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in 
such  minutiae  as  time  and  hour,  place  and  number, 
name  and  personality  ;  witness,  e.g.,  the  NT  Apoc- 
rypha. In  fact,  had  we  not  other  grounds  for 
deeming  Mk.  the  oldest  of  the  Gospels,  its  osten- 
sible precision  in  such  things  would  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  the  latest. — The  present  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  we  can  best  explain  Mt.'s  and  Lk.'s 
omission  of  the  time  references  of  Passion  Week, 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  recension  of  Mk.  used 
by  them  did  not  itself  contain  these  references  ( Ur- 
Markus  Hj/jwlhesis).  Or,  in  other  words,  our 
Mk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  is  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  a  redactor,  the  Deutero-INIark.  This 
view  is  so  far  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  artificiality  in  the  arrangement.  It  w^ould 
seem  as  if  a  definite  scheme  had  been  forcibly 
stamped  upon  the  material.  T\\g  first  tr,ace  of  this 
appears  in  II".  While  Mt.  and  Lk.  quite  simply 
and  naturally  make  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
succeed  the  Triumphal  Entry,  upon  the  same  day, 
Mk.  has  it  that  Jesus,  having  come  to  the  city, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  seeing  the  sights  (as 
if  He  had  not  been  often  enough  in  Jerusalem 
during  His  thirty  years),  and  that  then,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  day  (too  late,  i.e.,  to  begin  His  great 
work),  He  went  out  to  Bethany  with  His  disciples. 
This  apparently  so  exact  piece  of  information 
really  strikes  us  as  utterly  trivial  and  pedantic. 
What  interest  could  Mark  suppose  his  readers  to 
have  in  such  a  petty  detail  ?  or  what  concern  had 
he  himself,  so  inditierent,  in  general,  to  all  chrono- 
logy, in  such  exactitude  at  that  particular  point  ? 
There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  one  explanation  of 
the  anomaly,  viz.,  that  the  Avriter  of  11"  was 
anxious  to  intercalate  one  day  more  than  the  facts 
naturally  allowed  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  figured  to 
himself  a  definite  number  of  days,  and  must  dis- 
tribute them  somehow  in  the  material  before  him. 
A  second  trace  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
Mk.  divides  the  incident  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree 
between  two  days  (ilisf—of.)^  Here,  too,  Mt.  gives 
the  more  natural  account.  For,  granting  the 
miracle  of  judgment  upon  the  ill-starred  tree,  it  is 
much  more  in  harmony  with  popular  views  that 
the  blight  should  instantly  follow  the  curse  (Mt 
2P^'-).  In  Mark's  report,  according  to  which  the 
word  of  Jesus  takes  a  day  to  work  its  eflect,  we 
seem  to  discern  a  rationalizing  tendency.  The 
Evangelist,  with  all  his  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
can  more  easily  grasp  the  phenomenon  by  allowing 
for  some  sort  of  natural  process.*  Further,  the 
partition    of   the    Fig-tree    incident    enables    the 

*  A  similar  tendency  emerg-es  in  the  two  miracles  of  healing 
reported  by  Mk.  alone,  in  which  the  spittle  of  Jesus  conies  to  the 
aid  of  His  omnipotence  (7''3  8^3) ;  in  the  healing  of  the  blind,  the 
narrator  pictures  to  himself  a  gradual  advance  towards  perfect 
vision  (824. 25). 


redactor  of  Mk.  to  give  a  sharper  distinction  to 
the  two  days  (lli^-w  and  ll-"-13')  by  means  of  the 
two  morning  walks  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
(11 '-•-").  A  third  indication  of  the  artificiality  of 
Mk.'s  arrangement  is  seen  in  \A*^,  where  Jesus 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  He  had 
taught  in  the  Temple  for  several  days.  But 
according  to  the  said  scheme,  again,  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  at  this  time  occupies  but  a  single 
day  (ir-O-12'"),  or,  at  most,  two  days  if  we  include 
also  the  day  of  the  Cleansing.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  diary  is  not  only  not 
organic  to  the  events,  but  actually  at  variance 
with  them.  In  fact,  the  sayings  and  discourses  at 
Jerusalem,  as  set  down  in  Mk.,  give  no  hint  what- 
ever of  a  chronological  order.  They  are  as  exempt 
from  time  references  as  are  the  five  controversies 
of  Mk  2^-3''.  The  true  design  of  either  series  is  to 
illustrate  the  antagonism  between  Jesus  and  the 
hierarchy,  and  they  may  have  been  uttered  either 
on  one  day  or  on  several  successive  days. 

We  would  therefore  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
our  Mk.'s  tabulation  of  the  interval  under  con- 
sideration, and  notably  the  passage  11"- 1^,  is  due 
to  the  redactor,  and  that  the  latter  was  imbued 
with  the  Johannine  tradition.  P'or  our  own  part, 
indeed,  we  have  been  able  to  collate  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  text  of 
Mk.  has  been  very  thoroughly  revised  from  the 
Johannine  standpoint,  that  a  host  of  Johannine 
characteristics  were  inserted  into  it  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  its  use  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  submit  the  detailed 
proof  of  such  a  theory,  and  we  can  but  invite  the 
reader  to  test  it  for  himself.  The  design  of  the 
present  article  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the 
advocacy  and  proof  of  the  thesis  :  As  originally 
the  Synoptic  tradition  neither  contained  a  com- 
plete diary  of  our  Lord's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  nor 
implied  that  His  stay  covered  exactlj'  one  week,  it 
is  in  the  last  resort  to  Jn.  that  we  must  trace  the 
order  of  our  Passion  Week.     See  also  art.  Dates. 

Literature. — J.  Weiss,  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  1903  ;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Neiv  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  (1904),  101  ff.  ;  A.  G. 
Mortimer,  Meditations  on  the  Passion  (1903) ;  R.  Winterbotham, 
Sermons  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  (1900),  140-184. 
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PASSOVER  (I.)  (Heb.  np?  pesah,  Aram.  Nnp? 
pasha,  in  Greek  Trdo-xa,  (paaiK,  and  (pdcTKa  [Jos.], 
NT  Trdffxa). — The  most  distinctive  festival  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Its  origin,  significance,  and 
method  of  celebration  are  given  in  Ex  12i'^^  23'* 
3425,  Lv  235-8,  Nu  9'-'^  28i«-25,  Dt  IG'-*.* 

Modern  criticism  has  discovered  certain  variations  in  the 
ritual  and  significance,  has  distinguished  layers  and  stages  in 
the  ideas  the  festival  was  to  suggest,  and  has  sought  to  connect 
it  with  earlier  and  ethnic  rites.  Without  accepting  all  such 
contentions,  it  may  be  granted  that  there  is,  at  least,  the  union 
of  an  agricultural  feast  with  a  commemoration  of  the  Exodus 
out  of  Egypt,  in  which  commemoration  certain  of  the  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  historic  deliverance  are  more  or  less 
literally  repeated.  Jewish  expositors  distinguish  between  '  the 
Egyptian  Passover'  and  those  which  were  subsequently  ob- 
serxed, — '  the  perpetual  Passover '  or  ' Passover  for  the  genera- 
tions,'— and  narrate  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  each 
other  ;  in  the  former  the  impure  partook,  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  lintels,  the  fat  was  not  burned,  and  no  hymn 
was  sung  ;  with  other  details. 

The  references  in  the  OT  to  the  observance  of 
this  festival  are  comparatively  rare.  There  was 
the  observance  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  the 
second  year  after  coming  out  of  Egypt  (Nu  9^),  at 
the  entry  into  Canaan  (Jos  S'"-  ").  The  feast  was 
apparently  observed  during  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(2  Ch  8'^).  Under  Hezekiah  there  was  a  great  act 
of  observance,  but  in  the  second  month,  when  the 
feast  was  prolonged  by  one  week,  and  even   the 

*  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  maj'  be  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  to  leap  or  pass  over,  used  of  the  sun  at  the 
spring-time  ;  or  to  pass  over,  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  the  tradi- 
tional meaning. 
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Levitically  unclean  were  permitted  to  participate 
^3Qi5-23)  ^t,  the  period  of  the  revival  of  religion 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  there  was  another  cele- 
bration that  stood  out  conspicuously  among  the 
memories  of  the  festival  (2  K  23'--,  2  Cli  85''i^).  One 
Passover  is  also  recorded  as  kept  by  the  returning 
exiles  (Ezr  6^^).  With  the  period  of  the  NT  writers, 
of  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  the  feast  has  become 
one  of  regular  observance,  drawing  multitudes  to 
Jerusalem  from  many  lands,  and  forming  a  strong 
bond  of  unity  to  the  scattered  nation. 

From  the  references  outside  of  the  Pentateuch 
little  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gathered  from 
the  NT  apart  from  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper, 
regarding  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  Avhether  it 
was  a  true  Paschal  celebration,  and  whether  the 
ordinary  ritual  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was 
purposely  modified  and  departed  from  (see  follow- 
ing art.  ami  LAST  SUPPKR).  We  are  driven  for 
information  as  to  the  order  and  details  of  cele- 
bration to  the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200),  the  Gemara, 
an  ancient  supplement  of  the  same,  the  commen- 
taries of  later  Jewish  Rabbis,  as  Maimonides  and 
Bartenora.  There  is  consequently  a  certain  doubt 
as  to  how  far  the  practices  enjoined  in  the  Mishna 
were  observed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  ;  but,  since 
the  traditions  are  for  the  most  part  very  ancient, 
the  regulations  laid  down  give  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  feast  as  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  Evangelists. 

One  month  before  the  feast,  preparations  for  the 
same  were  put  in  hand.  Roads  and  bridges  were 
repaired  for  the  companies  of  pilgrims,  and  burying- 
places  which  were  lying  in  the  way,  and  likely  to 
be  unnoticed,  were  whitened,  that  the  travellers 
might  avoid  defilement.  Flocks  and  herds  were 
tithed,  and  persons  ceremonially  unclean  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  out  of  the  country  to  purify  them- 
selves (Jn  IP^).  As  the  time  drew  nearer,  the 
significance  and  laws  of  the  feast  were  explained 
in  the  academies  and  synagogues,  the  last  two 
Sabbaths  before  the  Passover  being  specially 
occupied  with  this  exposition. 

The  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
festival  was  enormous.  Every  male  Jew  residing 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  required  to  do  so,  and  in 
adtUtion,  numerous  visitors  from  other  parts  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  from  other  countries  near  and 
far,  travelling  with  their  gifts,  and  with  song, 
swelled  the  number  of  residents.  Women  as  well 
as  men  were  eligible  for  participation,  and  though 
the  observance  was  not  compulsory,  the  privilege 
was  often  embraced  (1  S  p-'',  Lk  2^^-*'\  Jos.  BJ 
VI.  ix.  3,  Mish.  Pesachim  ix.  4).  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  census  is  that  given  by  Josephus, 
and,  though  certainly  exaggerated,  it  shows  the 
vast  concourse  which  the  feast  brought  together. 
He  states  that  at  the  Passover  of  a.d.  65  there 
were  3,000,000  persons  present  {BJ  II.  xiv.  3), 
while  in  another  place  (VI.  ix.  3)  he  relates  that, 
at  the  request  of  Cestius,  the  priests  counted  the 
number  of  lambs  slain  as  256,500.  Remarking 
that  the  minimum  number  permitted  for  a  Iamb 
was  ten  persons,  Josephus  calculates  the  number 
at  2,700,000.  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  gives 
the  number  of  Passover  lambs  on  one  occasion  as 
1,200,000.  It  was  customary  to  extend  hospitality 
to  the  numerous  visitors.  This  was  done  Avithoiit 
charge,  but  as  a  return  the  host  received  the  skin 
of  the  lamb  and  the  vessels  used  by  his  guests. 
Many  must  have  tented  outside  the  city.  In  this 
vast  crowd,  with  the  sense  of  nationality  strong, 
and  its  religious  feelings  at  the  highest  tension,  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  dread  of  possible  disturb- 
ance which  from  time  to  time  appears  in  the 
Gospel  naiTatives  (Mt  26^,  Lk  23--*,  Jn  W^). 


The  feast  proper  began  with  the  evening  of  the 
I4th  Nisan  ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  reckoning,  this  was  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  days  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  which  sometimes  gave  a  name  to 
the  whole  festival  (Lk  22').  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  of  each  house  to 
take  a  lighted  wax  candle,  in  silence  thoroughly 
to  search  all  the  house  for  leaven  and  to  remove  it 
to  a  safe  place.  This  investigation  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  prayer.  A  portion  of  leavened 
food  sufficient  for  the  family  requirements  had 
been  put  aside,  and  it  was  lawful  to  eat  this  until 
11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  though  a 
stricter  school  drew  the  limit  at  10  o'clock.  At 
midday  all  leaven  was  to  be  completely  and 
solemnly  destroyed,  by  burning  or  otherwise.  The 
times  of  this  obligation  were  notified  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  '  Two  cakes  of  thanksgiving  ottering 
which  had  been  desecrated  were  exposed  on  a 
bench  or  gallery  of  the  Temple.  While  they  lay 
there  all  the  people  yet  ate  leaven  ;  when  one  was 
removed,  they  abstained  from  eating  it  but  did  not 
burn  it ;  when  both  were  removed,  all  the  people  com- 
menced burning  the  leaven  '  (Pes.  1.  5).  Secular  work 
was  gradually  ceasing.  In  Galilee  the  whole  day 
was  one  of  rest.  In  Judjea  work  continued  till  noon  ; 
but  only  what  had  been  begun  could  be  finished  ; 
no  new  work  could  be  commenced.  Only  tailors, 
barbers,  and  sandal-strap  makers  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  avocations.  At  1.30  o'clock  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice  was  killed,  and  at  2.30  it  was 
ottered  up.  In  each  case  this  was  one  hour  before 
the  usual  time  of  killing  and  ottering  ;  if  the  1 4th 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Friday  (i.e.  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  according  to  our  reckoning),  these 
times  were  made  each  yet  an  hour  earlier  to  avoid 
possible  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  By  the  time 
this  daily  sacrifice  was  ottered,  the  lambs  had  been 
brought  to  the  Temple  by  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  represent  each  Passover  group  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  victim.  Each  lamb  was  required 
to  be  not  less  than  eight  days  or  more  than  one 
year  old.  The  great  company  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  ritual  observed  being  the  same 
in  each  case.  The  first  section  entered  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  the  gates  being  thereupon  closed, 
and  the  trumpets  blown  three  times.  Although 
the  priestly  course  on  duty  for  the  week  attended 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
Passover  the  whole  jjriestly  body  was  in  attend- 
ance. It  stood  in  two  lines  which  ended  at  the 
altar,  one  row  holding  silver,  the  other  golden 
bowls.  Each  man  representing  a  Passover  group 
killed  his  own  sacrifice,  the  nearest  priest  caught 
the  blood  in  his  bowl,  passed  it  to  a  fellow-priest 
and  he  again  to  another,  while  each  as  he  received 
the  full  bowl  handed  back  an  empty  one.  The 
bowls  were  made  without  bases,  and  could  not 
stand  if  placed  on  the  ground,  coagulation  being  in 
this  way  avoided.  When  the  bowl  was  received 
by  the  priest  nearest  to  the  altar,  he  cast  it  with 
one  jet  at  the  base.  Meanwhile  the  '  Hallel ' 
(Psalms  113  to  118)  was  recited,  the  Levites  leading 
the  song,  the  people  repeating  the  first  line  of  each 
Psalm  and  also  three  others  of  the  closing  Psalm, 
but  otherAvise  responding  '  Hallelujah '  to  each 
line.  If  the  sacrifices  were  not  completed,  the 
Hallel  was  sung  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 

The  preparation  of  the  sacrifice  now  took  place. 
The  lambs  were  hung  on  iron  hooks  fastened  to  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  court,  and  when  these  were 
all  in  use,  upon  staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men  ;  if  the  day  were  a  Sabbath,  the  use  of 
staves  was  not  permitted,  and  two  otterers  laid  one 
tlie  left  hand  the  other  the  right  on  his  neighbour's 
shoulder  and  so  suspended  the  lambs.  The  sacri- 
fices were  then  skinned,  the  portions  appointed  for 
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sacrificial  use  (Lv  3''^)  were  removed  and  cleansed, 
the  fat  separated  and  placed  on  a  dish  and  then 
offered  with  incense  on  the  altar.  The  company 
was  then  dismissed  to  their  dwellings  to  partake 
of  the  feast,  the  incense  was  burnt,  the  lami)s 
trimmed,  and  the  Temple  court  washed.  If  the 
sacrifice  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the  first  and  second 
divisions  stayed  in  appointed  ])arts  of  the  Temple 
until  the  whole  of  the  victims  had  been  sacrificed, 
that  they  might  not  profane  the  Sabbath  by  bear- 
ing a  burden. 

It  was  required  that  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cooking  of  the  lamb.  It  was  to  be 
roasted,  in  an  earthenware  oven  ;  a  spit  of  pome- 
granate wood  was  to  be  put  in  at  the  mouth  and  to 
pass  through  at  the  vent ;  Justin  Martyr  ( Tryph.  40) 
states  that  a  transverse  spit  was  passed  through  the 
victim,  thus  forming  a  cross.  If  any  part  of  the 
lamb  touched  the  oven,  it  was  to  be  pared  oft',  as 
was  also  the  case  with  any  part  on  Avhich  fat  from 
the  oven  had  fallen.  No  bone  of  it  was  to  be 
broken,  no  part  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house 
where  the  feast  was  held,  and  none  of  it  was  to  be 
left  over. 

The  meal  was  partaken  of,  not  as  at  the  first 
Egyptian  Passover,  in  travelling  dress,  '  with  loins 
girded,  with  shoes  on  the  feet,  and  staft'  in  the 
hands,'  but  in  festive  garments,  and  reclining  on 
the  left  side  '  as  free  men  do,  in  token  of  their 
freedom.'  The  table  was  probably  arranged  as  a 
triclinium,  and  this  explains  the  position  of  St. 
John,  the  question  addressed  across  the  table  by 
St.  Peter,  and  the  unheard  conversation  of  our 
Lord  with  Judas  Iscariot  (Jn  VS^-  -*,  Mt  26-^).  See 
art.  Upper  Room. 

A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  with  water,  was  poured 
out  for  each  guest,  not  by  the  host  but  by  a  servant, 
for  all  things  were  on  this  night  to  be  done  with 
distinction  ;  and  over  it  the  following  blessing  was 
spoken : 

'  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  King  of 
the  Universe,  who  hast  chosen  us  from  among  all  people,  and 
exalted  us  from  among  all  languages,  sanctified  us  with  Thy 
commandments.  And  Thou  hast  given  us,  O  Jehovah  our  God, 
in  love  the  solemn  days  for  joy,  and  the  festival  and  appointed 
seasons  for  gladness ;  and  this  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
season  of  our  freedom,  a  holy  convocation,  the  memorial  of  our 
departure  from  Egypt.  For  Thou  hast  chosen  us,  and  hast 
sanctified  us  from  among  all  nations,  and  Thy  holy  festivals 
with  joy  and  gladness  hast  Thou  caused  us  to  inherit.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  who  sanctifiest  Israel  and  the  appointed 
seasons.  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  preserved  us  alive,  and  sustained  and  brought  us  to  this 
season.' 

The  use  of  wine  at  this  festival  was  compul- 
sory, even  iipon  the  poorest ;  it  might  be  the  gift 
of  charity,  or  procured  by  selling  or  pawning 
raiment  or  hiring  out  one's  labour  ;  but  used  if^ 
must  be,  even  by  persons  commonly  abstaining 
and  young  persons.  After  this,  each  participant 
washed  his  hands,  our  Lord  apparently  varying  the 
custom  and  teaching  a  new  and  deeper  lesson  by 
Himself  washing  the  feet  of  His  guests  (Jn  IS^'"'-). 

The  Paschal  table,  with  its  appropriate  viands, 
was  then  placed  in  position.  These  comprised  the 
lamb,  the  bitter  herbs  (lettuce,  endive,  garden 
endive  (or  succory),  urtica,  and  bitter  coriander 
(or  liorehound)),  and  the  haroseth,  a  paste  of 
dates,  raisins,  etc.,  with  vinegar,  which  was  held 
to  represent  the  mortar  of  Egypt,  and  salt  water. 
The  president  of  the  company  took  some  of  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipjied  them  in  salt  water,  ate  a  por- 
tion the  size  of  an  olive,  and  gave  a  similar  portion 
to  his  companions.  A  second  cup  of  wine  was  now 
poured  out,  and  this  was  folloAved  by  the  Haggdddh 
or  'showing  forth'  (cf.  1  Co  11-^ '  ye  proclaim ').  The 
son  of  the  family  or  the  youngest  member  of  the 
company  inquired  the  significance  of  the  feast  in 
which  they  were  participating  :  '  Why  is  this  night 
distinguislied  from  all  other  nights  ? '     '  Then  the 


father  instructs  his  child  according  to  the  capacity 
of  his  knowledge,  beginning  with  our  disgrace  and 
ending  with  our  glory,  and  expounding  to  him 
from  "A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father" 
(Dt  26^),  until  he  has  explained  all  through,  to  the 
end  of  the  whole  section  '  {Pcfi.  x.).  This  involved  a 
recital  oi  the  national  history  from  the  Patriarchal 
times  to  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  emancipated  people  hy  means 
of  the  covenant  at  Sinai.  After  this,  the  president 
explained  the  significance  of  the  Passover-lamb,  of 
the  bitter  herbs,  and  of  the  unleavened  bread.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  redemption,  the  first 
jiart  of  the  Hallel  (Pss  113.  114)  was  sung,  and  a 
lienediction  added  :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our 
God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  redeemed  us 
and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egypt.'  The  second 
cup  of  wine,  which  had  been  previously  filled,  was 
now  drunk. 

After  a  second  washing  of  hands,  one  of  the  two 
tmleavened  cakes  was  broken,  and  pieces  contain- 
ing between  them  bitter  herbs  were,  after  dipping 
in  the  haroseth,  handed  to  each  one  in  the  company. 
This  was  probably  the  sop  which  Judas  Iscariot 
received  (Jn  13"").  After  this  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  eaten,  the  hands  were  again  washed,  a  third 
cup  of  wine  filled,  a  blessing  said,  and  the  cup 
drunk.  This  was  known  as  '  the  cup  of  blessing,' 
and  was  probably  that  in  which  our  Lord  instituted 
the  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  called  by  St. 
Paul  'the  cup  of  blessing'  (1  Co  lO'S).  There  re- 
mained another  cup  to  be  drunk,  for  the  number 
four  was  insisted  upon,  and  became  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations ;  the  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Pss  115-118)  was  sung  —  probably  the 
'liymn'  after  which  'they  went  out  unto  the 
mount  of  Olives'  (Mk  14-^) — and  the  feast  ended 
with  a  benediction,  'the  blessing  of  the  song.' 

On  the  ne.xt  day,  the  15th  Nisan,  sacrifices  addi- 
tional to  those  ottered  ordinarily  were  brought  (Xu 
28^^),  and  peace-ofterings,  the  hagigah — which  on 
this  day  was  comjjulsory,  but  on  the  14th  needed 
not  to  be  ottered  except  where  the  lamb  would  not 
suffice  for  the  feast — were  presented.  On  the  16tli 
day  the  barley  for  the  omer  (Lv  23'^)  that  was  to  be 
presented  was  cut ;  this  was  threslied  in  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  parched,  and  then  ground  fine. 
When  sufficiently  fine,  one  omer  by  measure  was 
taken  and  nii.xed  with  oil ;  frankincense  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  '  waved " — moved  to  and  fro — 
before  the  Lord.  The  17th  to  the  20th  days  were 
the  Moed  Kdton,  or  '  lesser  festival,'  when  no  new 
work  might  be  commenced.  With  the  21st  Nisan 
the  feast  ended,  the  day  being  kept  as  a  Sabbath. 

In  the  case  of  persons  Levitically  unclean  or 
living  at  a  distance,  it  was  permitted  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (lyyar),  according  to  the  legislation 
of  Nu  9®'^-,  2  Cli  30- ;  but  in  this  case  there  was 
no  search  for  and  removal  of  leaven,  no  Hallel  was 
sung  at  the  supper,  and  no  hagigah  offered  and 
eaten. 

Ltterature.  —  Comm.  on  Pentateuch,  esp.  Driver's  Deut.  ; 
Bibl.  Archaeol.  of  Keil,  Nowack,  and  Benzinger ;  Buxtorf,  Stjn. 
Jud.  ;  Reland,  Ant.  ;  the  Mishnic  tractate  Pesachim,  with 
comm.  ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachazakah  ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB, 
Smith's  DB,  Kitto's  Cycloprndia,  the  EBi,  Hamburger's  RE, 
the  JE ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.  ;  Chwolson,  Das  letzte 
Pafisamahl  Ohristi ;   J.  P.  Lilley,    The   Lord's  Supper  (1891), 

35  ff.  J.  T,  L.  Maggs. 

PASSOYER  (II.  :  in  relation  to  Lord's  Supper).— 
1.  The  historical  relation.— The  chronological  diffi- 
culty raised  by  this  topic  having  been  adequately 
discussed  in  previous  articles  (see  DATES,  vol.  i. 
J).  413  ft".  Last  Supper,  and  Lord's  Supper  (I.)), 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reopen  it  here.  It  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus 
took  place  not  on  the  niglit  of  the  general  Jewish 
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Passover,  but  on  the  evening  preceding.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Paschal  meal.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
impossible  to  set  aside  the  distinct  evidence  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  on  this  point,  reinforced  as  that 
is  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Mt  26"«'-,  Mk  W-'^-, 
Lk  227ff- 15  ;  cf.  1  Co  5^-  »  and  ll-'^-^e). 

(1)  It  has  been  objected  by  Sjiitta  (see  the  essay, 
'  Die  urchristl.  Traditionen  liber  Ursprung  u.  Sinn 
des  Abendmahls '  in  his  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lift,  dcs 
Urchrlstentums ;  cf.  G.  H.  Box,  JThSt,  Apr.  1902), 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Pass- 
over, that  the  descriptions  of  it  given  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  do  not  suggest  a  Paschal  meal,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  the  lamb  is  never  mentioned.  This  has 
been  called  a  '  significant  omission '  ;  a  remark 
which  assumes  that,  if  Jesus  had  been  observing 
the  Passover,  the  Evangelists  would  naturally  have 
given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Jewish 
meal.  But,  since  they  had  already  stated  with  the 
utmost  plainness  that  the  meal  to  which  He  sat 
down  with  His  disciples  was  an  eating  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  them  to  describe 
it  in  detail,  since  all  Passover  suppers  were  exactly 
similar.  What  they  were  concerned  with  were 
those  novel  and  significant  acts  and  words  of  their 
Master  by  which,  while  sitting  at  the  table  of  the 
OT  feast.  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  New 
Covenant. 

(2)  A  similar  objection  is  that  at  the  Passover 
supper  each  participant  had  his  own  cup  to  drink 
from,  while  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
there  was  only  one  cup.  But  this  is  to  confound 
two  things  that  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  fact 
that  at  the  Jewish  meal  there  was  a  cup  for  each 
person  present  is  surely  no  reason  why  Jesus,  in 
appointing  the  new  rite  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood, should  not  have  taken  one  cup  and  passed  it 
round  to  His  disciples,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  all  of  it.' 

(3)  A  further  ground  of  objection  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Jesus  draws  no  parallels  between 
the  Paschal  meal  and  the  Christian  sacrament, 
and  in  particular  that,  when  He  is  choosing  a 
symbol  to  represent  His  body.  He  takes  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  the  purpose,  and  not  a  portion  of  the 
roasted  lamb.  To  speak  in  this  way  suggests  a 
poor  conception  of  our  Lord's  in.sight  into  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  His  own  religion.  For,  un- 
less Jesus  was  altogether  lacking  in  this  respect. 
He  must  have  foreseen,  as  clearly  as  we  can  see  to- 
day, that  the  broken  loaf  of  bread  was  infinitely 
better  suited  than  a  piece  of  the  Jewish  Paschal 
lamb  to  serve  to  the  Church  of  the  future  as  the 
symbol  of  His  sacrifice  of  love. 

Criticisms  like  these  seem  trivial  at  the  best. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  outward 
connexion  between  the  Passover  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  to  meet  difficulties  of  the  most 
pressing  kind,  and  above  all  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Synoptics  on  this  very  point.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  testimony,  and  esjiecially  of  the 
testimony  of  Mk.,  presumably  the  most  original 
of  all  ?  It  is  suggestive  that  Spitta  solves  the 
difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  whole  paragraph  in 
which  Mk.  affirms  the  Paschal  character  of  the 
Supper  (141--1*),  to  be  an  interpolation  that  stands 
in  no  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive {op.  cit.  p.  228).  But  even  if  there  were  any 
grounds  of  textual  criticism  for  regarding  the 
statements  of  the  first  three  Gospels  as  later  inter- 
polations, we  sliould  still  have  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  a  false  tradition 
not  only  sprang  up  but  became  dominant,  according 
to  which  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples 


took  the  form  of  a  Passover  meal.  Spitta  admits 
that  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Sacrament  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Passover  meal  is  evident  (o]).  cit. 
p.  265  ;  cf.  Box,  vp.  cit.  p.  365).  How,  then,  are 
we  to  explain  this  entire  transformation  of  what, 
according  to  this  theory,  was  the  original  tradition 
— a  transformation  so  early  that  it  must  have  been 
completed  before  Paul  became  a  Christian  and 
received  from  the  first  Apostles  the  story  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Upper  Koom  on  that  night  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  betrayed  ?  It  is  hard  to 
see  how,  within  a  few  years  of  Christ's  death,  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  primitive  Church,  there 
could  have  grown  up  a  tradition  as  to  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  was  an  entire  falsification  of 
what  the  Eleven  knew  to  be  the  truth. 

We  regard  it,  then,  as  practically  certain  that 
the  Last  Supper  took  tlie  form  of  a  Passover  meal. 
And  since  it  was  held  on  tiie  evening  before  the 
general  Jewish  observance,  it  must  have  been  an 
anticipated  Passover  (cf.  Sanday,  Hastings'  DB  ii. 
p.  634  ;  Zockler,  PEE^  ix.  pp.  32,  42).  It  is  some- 
times affirmed  that  this  view  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  examination  (Box,  ojj.  cit.  p.  360 ;  cf. 
Gwilliam,  art.  Last  Supper,  p.  8").  It  is  assumed, 
e.cf.,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  to  procure  the  sacrifice  of 
a  lamb  before  the  following  day.  But  Chwolson, 
an  expert  in  Jewish  antiquities,  anticipates  these 
and  similar  objections,  and  shows  how  precarious 
the  grounds  are  on  which  they  rest  (Das  letzte 
Passmnahl  Christi,  p.  37  fi". ).  And  he  further  makes 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  a"  very  slight  textual 
error  at  this  point  in  a  supposed  Aramaic  source 
would  account  for  the  apparent  identification  by 
the  three  Synoptics  (Mt  26^^  Mk  W\  Lk  22^)  of 
the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper  with  the  regular 
night  of  the  Jewish  Passover  [ib.  p.  11). 

2.  The  spiritual  connexions. — In  order  to  estab- 
lish these,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  we 
nuist  understand  what  the  Passover  meal  meant 
to  Jesus  and  His  disciples  ;  next,  we  must  trace 
the  links  between  the  Paschal  supper  in  the  Upper 
Room  and  the  Christian  sacrament  that  sprang 
out  of  it. 

(1)  What  did  the  Passover  mean  to  Jesus  and 
the  Twelve  ?  For  evidently  it  is  with  the  Passover 
of  our  Lord's  time  that  we  have  primarily  to  do. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  doctrinal  con- 
structions of  the  Lord's  Supper  (e.g.  Gore,  Body  of 
Christ,  p.  12  fi'.  ;  Illingworth,  Divine  Dnmanenre, 
p.  126  If.)  in  which  a  leading  role  is  assigned  to 
ideas  drawn  from  the  modern  study  of  Comparative 
Religion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  ancient  rite 
of  the  blood-covenant  (see  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  p.  203  ft'.),  or  as  to  a  sacrificial  '  eating  of 
the  god '  on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest  festival  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  461  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough", 
ii.  ch.  2).  But  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
archseological  considerations  such  as  these  were 
not  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  when  He  said 
to  His  disciples,  '  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  sutter '  (Lk  22'^), 
and  that  Avhat  He  and  they  alike  were  thinking  of 
was  the  Passover  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  minds  of  a  pious 
Jewish  company  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era 
than  the  notion  that  God  would  partake  of  human 
food,  or  that  they  could  enter  into  communion  witii 
the  Highest  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  slain  animal, 
or  even  by  drinking  wine  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  blood  (cf.  Ac  15'-'*-  -'*).  Wliat,  then,  did  the  eat- 
ing of  the  Passover  primarily  mean  for  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  ? 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  memorial  of  a 
great  historical  deliverance — that  redemption  of 
Israel  from  her  bondage  in  Egypt  which  was  also 
her  birth-hour  as  a  nation  (Ex  \'2?^-'^^^-).—(b)  But 
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further,  the  Passover  was  a  covenant -meal  based 
on  the  fact  of  the  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  at 
Sinai  (Ex  24^"*).  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  find 
within  the  circle  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  One  of  the  special  merits  of  recent 
critical  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  that  they  have  brought  fully  into  view  the 
connexion  between  our  Lord's  words  about  the  New 
Covenant  (Mt  26-'*  ||)  and  the  story  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  taken  along  with  the  great  prophetic 
anticipations  (Jer  32-'«',  Ezk  84-5  3726^  j^  553)  ^f  ^^hat 
the  author  of  Hebrews  calls  '  a  better  covenant 
established  upon  better  promises'  (He  8'').  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  as  some  have  thought,  that 
the  covenant  idea  excludes  that  of  the  Passover, 
much  less  that  the  combination  of  them  was 
altogether  impossible  (so  Schultzen,  Das  Abend- 
mahl  ini  NT,  p.  40).  On  the  contrary,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  ajjpears  to 
anticipate  that  of  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai, 
while  apart  from  the  former  the  latter  would  have 
no  historical  explanation.  In  any  case,  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  the  Jewish  Passover  was  an 
annual  covenanting  feast  at  which  the  nation's 
covenant  fellowship  with  Jehovah  was  solemnlj^ 
renewed.  The  narrative  of  Ex  24^"*  makes  it  clear 
that  the  original  covenant  rested  on  the  fact  of 
a  covenant-sacrifice,  and  there  seems  little  reason 
to  question  that  in  its  essence  this  sacrifice  was 
of  a  piacular  nature _(cf.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Hastings' 
DB  i.  p.  512).  The  annual  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  the  Feast  of  Passover  evidently  rested  in  like 
manner  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and 
that  this  sacrifice  also  was  conceived  of  as  having 
a  propitiatory  eti'ect  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt. 
— (c)  Once  more,  the  Passover  was  a  joyful  social 
meal,  the  meal  of  Jewish  brotherhood,  in  which  the 
participants,  as  members  of  the  Divine  covenant, 
gave  expression  to  their  covenant  fellowship  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  Israel's  God. 

(2)  If  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  external  relations 
sprang  out  of  an  immediately  preceding  Passover 
meal,  and  if  that  meal  had  for  those  who  partook 
of  it  some  such  meaning  as  has  just  been  described, 
the  spiritaal  connexions  between  the  two  are 
evident.  The  thought  of  the  Jewish  Passover 
underlies  the  Supper,  helping  us  to  determine  its 
true  nature  and  purpose  and  religious  significance. 

(a)  This  outward  relation  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  goes  far  to  decide  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  refers  to  ovr 
Lord's  death.  Spitta's  elaborate  ettbrts  to  dis- 
sociate the  Last  Supper  altogether  from  the 
Jewish  Passover  find  their  chief  motive  in  his 
theory  that  the  Supper  had  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  was  meant  to  have  a 
purely  eschatological  reference,  as  an  anticipation 
of  the  glorious  Messianic  meal  in  the  heavenly 
Kingdom  (op.  cit.  pp.  266  tt".,  282  ff.).  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  Passover 
meal  that  Jesus  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to 
His  disciples,  saying,  'This  is  my  body  for  you,' 
the  analogy  between  the  slain  lamb  and  the  broken 
bread  can  hardly  be  mistaken. — (b)  It  bears,  again, 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  was 
meant  by  Jesus  to  be  repeated.  From  the  fact  that 
in  the  Mk.-Mt.  text  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper 
we  do  not  find  that  command  for  a  repetition  of 
tlie  observance  which  is  given  in  Paul-Lk.  (1  Co 
jp4. 25^  Lj.  22^'*),  a  number  of  critical  scholars  have 
concluded  that  Jesus  never  spoke  the  words,  '  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me' ;  that  He  had  no  thought 
of  instituting  a  rite  for  perpetual  celebration  by 
the  Church  ;  and  that  His  purpose  in  breaking  the 
bread  and  passing  the  wine  was  merely  to  bid  His 
disciples  a  solemn  farewell,  to  .set  before  them  a 


striking  parable  in  action,  or  at  most  to  point 
them  forward  to  the  hope  of  a  glad  reunion  in 
the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Jiilicher,  Theol.  Abhandl. 
pp.  235  tt:,  245  tf.  ;  Sjiitta,  op.  cit.  p.  301  Yi.  ;  cf. 
P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Snpper).  But  to 
a  Jew  the  Passover  was  essentially  a  memorial 
feast  to  be  kept  by  Israel  throughout  all  her 
generations  (Ex  12").  And  if  the  Supper  was 
deliberately  set  by  Jesus  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  Passover, — so  deliberately  that  He  even  anti- 
cipated by  a  day  an  observance  which  otherwise 
His  death  would  have  rendered  imijossible, — this 
goes  to  confirm  the  view,  supported  not  only  by 
the  text  of  Paul  and  Luke,  but  by  the  unhesitating 
praxis  of  the  earliest  comnmnity  from  the  first 
(Ac  2«-  ^  ;  cf.  20^  1  Co  10'«),  and  the  Apostolic 
tradition  as  that  was  handed  on  to  St.  Paul  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  (1  Co  II-'),  that  Jesus  both 
intended  and  commanded  that  the  Supper  should 
continue  to  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  Him- 
self.— (c)  If  the  Lord's  Supper  sprang  historically 
out  of  a  Passover  meal,  it  naturally  falls  heir  to 
the  chief  meanings  and  associations  of  the  more 
ancient  rite.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  of  Jesus, 
but  a  memorial  of  His  sacrifice.  '  Our  jiassover 
also  hath  been  sacrificed,'  says  St.  Paul,  '  even 
Christ'  (I  Co  5^)  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  as  often 
as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  we  '  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death  till  he  come'  (IP^).  The 
Passover  was  a  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  OT 
Church  of  the  covenant  with  God  that  had  been 
made  at  Sinai ;  and  every  Supper  is  a  renewal  by 
the  Christian  people  of  the  covenant  made  for 
them  upon  the  Cross.  The  Passover  was  not  only 
a  renewal  of  the  covenant  fellowship  with  God, 
but  a  festive  social  meal  at  which  the  links  of 
Jewish  brotherhood  were  forged  afresh.  And  the 
liOrd's  Supper  is  the  occasion  of  a  glad  spiritual 
communion  of  those  who  belong  to  the  household 
of  faith,  both  with  Christ  Himself  — the  Elder 
Brother  and  the  Head  —  and  with  their  fellow- 
members  in  the  one  family  of  God. 

Literature. — Hastings' i)i>,  artt.  'Covenant'(A.  B.  Davidson), 
'Passover'  (W.  J.  Moulton),  'Jesus  Christ'  (Sandaj',  vol.  ii. 
p.  634);  PRE»,  art.  '  Passah,  isr.-jiid.'  (von  Orelli)  ;  Biekell, 
Passover  and  Lord's  Supper  ;  Spitta,  Urchristentiun  ;  Jiilicher, 
Theol.  Abhandlungen;  P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Slipper; 
Schultzen,  Das  Ahemlmahl  im,  MT;  Chwolson,  Das  letzte  Passa- 
mahl Christi ;  Schaefer,  Das  Uerrenmahl ;  Lambert,  Sacraments 
inyT;  G.  M.  Mackie,  'Jewish  Passover  in  the  Chr.  Church,' 
ExpT  xiii.  (190'2),  391  ;  JThSt,  Apr.  1902,  p.  357 ff.,  Jan.  1903, 

p- 184  ff.  J.  c.  Lambert. 

PAST. — '  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,'  is  the 
unequivocal  counsel  we  derive  from  the  Lord's 
reply  to  a  lukewarm  disciple  (Mt  8^^).  In  Christ 
no  past  is  irretrievable ;  Divine  forgiveness  may 
blot  out  what  men  consider  it  impossible  to  forgive 
(Lk  18^^).  Habit  and  custom  may  be  burst  asunder 
in  a  moment,  like  the  rocky  tomb  that  could  not 
imprison  the  risen  Lord.  The  motto  of  the  Clittbrds 
(Desormais)  may  recall  a  Christian  truth  of  priceless 
value:  '  Henceforward  '  sin  no  more  (Jn  8").  God 
gives  a  fresh  start  for  Christ's  sake  to  each  one  who 
jirays  for  forgiveness  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  (Mt 
6").  The  tyranny  of  the  past  led  the  Galileans  to 
ask,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  (Mk  6^) ;  but,  as 
signally  in  the  call  of  Levi,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  be  readj'  to  throw  aside  the  past  altogether 
for  His  sake  (Mt  9P). — There  is  a  dead  past  to  be 
forgotten  a.nd  forgiven,  for  God  is  God  of  the  living 
(Mk  12''^').  And  there  is  a  living  past  to  be  re- 
membered and  commemorated.  Thus  all  genera- 
tions call  her  blessed  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  (Lk  1"**).  The  loving  gift  of  a  forgiven  woman 
who  had  been  a  sinner  is  still  told  for  a  memorial 
of  her  (Mk  14^).  Yet  the  Christian  hope  looks 
ever  forward  to  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day, 
when  the  shadows  shall  fiee  away. 

W.  B.  Franklaxd. 
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PATIENCE  {virofiov-n,  Lk  »^  21i9,  and  throughout 
NT  ;  fxaKpoOufxia,  '  long-suffering,'  only  in  Epp.  ; 
verbal  form  appears  Mt  IS-*^-  ^^,  with  significance 
'Give  me  time'). — -The  moral  attribute  which 
enables  men  to  endui'e  afflictions  and  to  employ 
strength  wisely.  It  is  essentially  a  Christian  grace. 
The  classical  conception  of  virtue  was  mainly 
active.  '  The  old  pagan  world  meant  by  a  virtuous 
man,  a  brave,  strong,  just,  energetic  humaji  being, 
who  might  be,  but  who  probably  would  not  be,  also 
humble,  submissive,  self -subduing '  (Liddon,  Chris- 
tian World  Pulpit,  vol.  xxiv.  138).  The  Oriental 
idea  touches  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  virtue 
consists  not  in  such  qualities  as  patience,  but  in 
the  passivity  from  which  feeling  is  expelled  (cf. 
Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  iii. ). 
As  a  Christian  grace,  patience  is  inculcated  in  the 
NT  (I  Ti  6^',  Tit  2^,  He  IQF,  Ja  l^  2  P  P),  and 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  His  patience  is 
referred  to  directly  only  once  in  the  NT,  and  then 
incidentally  (2  Th  3^  AVm  and  RV) ;  but  examples 
of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  Epp.  as  incentives  to 
believers  (He  12-,  1  P  -2?^). 

1.  The  patience  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  ( 1 )  in 
itself.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  His  manhood.  It  is  not  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  but  it 
becomes  impressive  the  moment  that  reflexion 
begins  to  deal  with  His  Personality  in  the  light 
of  the  events  of  His  life  on  earth.  Whatever  His 
consciousness  of  Himself,  He  was  evidently  aware 
that  extraordinary  forces  were  at  His  command 
(Mt4^26^^).  'Just  in  proportion  to  the  eminence 
of  a  man's  sphere  and  the  genius  of  a  man's  endow- 
ments, the  quality  of  patience  is  necessary.'  To 
none,  therefore,  was  it  more  necessary  and  more 
difficult  than  to  our  Lord,  and  by  none  was  it  more 
perfectly  possessed.  He  set  before  Himself  an  aim 
which  marks  Him  as  the  supreme  Dreamer  of  his- 
tory ;  yet,  with  the  vision  always  before  Him,  and 
the  longing  for  its  fulfilment  pressing  on  His  heart 
(Lk  12^"),  He  moved  unhasting,  if  unpausing,  to- 
wards the  goal.  The  second  temptation  (Lk  4'^-) 
was  a  trial  of  patience.  In  it  He  met  the  tempta- 
tion to  accomplish  His  jjurpose  prematurely  and 
superficially  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  forces  which 
lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  temper  and  expectations 
of  the  Jews.  He  preferred  the  patience  that  Avorks 
perfectly,  and  therefore  slowly,  to  the  passion  that 
strikes  swiftly  and  works  partially  and  imperfectly. 
At  the  same  time,  His  temperament  could  not  be 
described  as  phlegmatic.  His  patience  was  not  the 
placidity  of  a  pool  secluded  by  surrounding  woods 
from  storm,  it  was  rather  the  calm  of  an  ocean 
which  refuses  to  allow  any  gale  to  rouse  it  to 
anger.  Not  incapaljility  of  passion,  but  perfect 
self-control,  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  patience  of 
Christ. 

(2)  In  its  manifestations,  (a)  As  a  man.  He  had 
to  endure  the  irritations  from  which  none  is  exempt, 
e.g.  interruptions  (Mk  5^"-  G^"'-,  Jn4''-''),  the  sus- 
picions (Lk  14"-)  and  the  provocations  (Lk  lO^^  IP*) 
of  His  foes  ;  the  spiritual  dulness  (Mk  9l^  Lk  10*"- 
'24^5)  and  carnal  expectations  (Mk  Q^^-  lO^^f.)  ^f  jjis 
friends.  '  He  was  subjected  to  trials  of  temper  .  .  .  ; 
He  was  harassed  by  temptations  caused  by  nervous 
irritability,  or  want  of  strength,  or  jihysical  weak- 
ness, or  bodily  weariness  ;  unfair  opposition  was 
constantly  urging  Him  to  give  way  to  undue  anger 
and  unrestrained  passion  ;  or  rejection  and  desertion 
would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  betrayed  Him 
into  moodiness  or  cynical  despair.  The  machina- 
tions of  His  foes,  the  fickleness  of  the  mob,  even 
the  foolishness  of  His  discijiles,  were  scarcely  ever 
wanting  to  try  His  spirit,  and  would  often  goad 
Him  beyond  endurance '  (Bernard,  Mental  Char- 
acteristirs  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  cited  in  Stalker's 
Imago  Christi,  p.   192  f.).     It  is  not  enough  to  say 


that  our  Lord  endured  these  temptations  without 
showing  any  impatience ;  there  was  a  positive 
radiance  about  His  patience  that  makes  it  the 
supreme  example  of  the  grace  as  manifest  in  human 
life,  [b)  As  a  teacher,  the  patience  of  Christ  was 
manifested  (i.)  in  dealing  with  individuals,  e.g. 
Philip  (Jn  1^5  (pf-  14«),  Thomas  (202'f-),  Peter  (l-*-, 
Mt  14-"-,  Lk  22^"- «  '243-',  Jn  2\^^^-)  ;  (ii.)  in  train- 
ing the  disciples,  e.g.  explaining  His  parables  to 
them  (Mk  4'"-  ^^) ;  teaching  them  only  as  they  were 
able  to  receive  the  truth  (Mt  16-',  Jn  16^-)  ;  repeat- 
ing lessons  only  partially  understood  (Mk  9^'  lO^-*"  ^•). 
It  was  through  His  patience  as  a  teacher  that  our 
Lord  was  able  out  of  very  raw  material  to  educate 
the  men  who  were  the  founders  and  Apostles  of  His 
Church.  ((•)  As  a  sufferer.  His  patience  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  scenes  connected  with  His  passion 
(seeesp.  Mt  265-^-,  Mk  l4««-«5,  Jn  18'-^-f-,  Lk  23»S 
Mk  IS^"^').  No  one  ever  suffered  so  terribly  and 
so  patiently  as  He.  There  was  the  extreme  of 
physical  pain,  of  mental  torture,  and  of  spiritual 
agony.  The  suftering  was  unjustly  inflicted,  and 
was  accomimnied  by  almost  every  possible  indignity, 
but  the  patience  or  the  Sufferer  rose  above  it  with 
a  quiet  dignity  that  makes  those  scenes  the  most 
wonderful  in  history. 

(3)  In  its  limitations.  The  patience  of  Christ 
had  its  limits,  as  every  noble  patience  has.  Those 
limits  were  not  where,  at  first,  we  might  expect  to 
find  them  ;  He  was  patient  with  His  disciples' 
dulness,  though  it  grieved  Him  (Lk  24-^*- ).  He 
never  lost  patience  under  the  opposition  of  His 
enemies  (IP*  20-*"-).  But  when  it  was  suggested 
that  He  should  avoid  the  cross  (Mt  16-^^-))  and 
when  He  Avas  confronted  Avith  the  spiritual  assump- 
tions of  the  Pharisees,  His  patience  reached  its 
limits.  Self-indulgence  and  self-deception  Avere 
sins  Avith  Avhich  Christ  had  no  patience  (see  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  Sermons,  2nd  series,  'Patience 
and  Impatience') 

(4)  In  its  implications.  The  patience  of  Christ 
is  set  before  believers,  directly  (2  Th  3^)  and  in- 
directly (1  P  2-"-)>  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 
There  is  in  Christ '  a  type  and  fountain  of  patience ' 
in  Avhicli  the  possibilities  of  endurance  are  ex- 
hibited, and  from  Avhich  the  grace  for  endurance  to 
the  uttermost  may  be  gathered.  The  patience  of 
Christ  represents  the  passive  side  of  Christian  good- 
ness, '  its  deliberate,  steady,  hopeful  endurance,  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  Avho  Avas  made  perfect  through 
suflering '  (Denney,  Expos.  Bible,  'Epp.  to  Thess.' 
p.  372). 

2.  Human  patience  is  mentioned  :  (a)  in  Lk  8'^, 
Avith  reference  to  the  perseverance  Avith  Avhich  the 
fruit  of  God  is  brought  forth  in  the  believer's  life. 
Spiritual  fruitfulness  is  not  easily  attained.  A  con- 
sistent Christian  character  is  Avrought  only  by 
long  patience.  Christ  sets  the  staying  poAver  of 
vital  faith  in  contrast  Avith  the  passing  fervour  of 
those  Avho  lightly  receive  and  as  lightly  abandon 
the  Avord  of  truth  (cf.  Lk  8'*).  {b)  In  Lk  21i«,  in  the 
course  of  Christ's  prediction  of  the  sorroAvs  that 
should  befall  during  the  struggle  Avith  Rome.  RV 
is  much  the  preferable  rendering.  Its  meaning- 
may  be  summed  up  thus,  '  Heroic  perseverance 
Avins  the  croAvn '  (Lindsay,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in 
loc). 

Literature.— H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life  (I860) ;  A.  Ritschl, 
The  Chr.  Doct.  of  Jiistificatio7i  and  Reconciliation  (Eng.  tr. 
1300),  625  ;  J.  T.  Jacob,  Christ  the  Indweller  (1902),  149  ;  C.  L. 
Slatterv,  The  Matter  of  the  World  (1906),  121 ;  M.  Creig-hton, 
The  Mind  of  St..  Peter  (1904),  22  ;  M.  R.  Vincent,  The  Covenant 
of  Peace  (1887),  234.  JaMES  MURSELL. 

PAUL.— See  Appendix. 

PAVEMENT.— The  Avord  occurs  only  in  Jn  19'* 
as  one  of  the  names  by  Avhich  Avas  knoAvn  the 
locality  otherAvise  called  Gabbatha  (avIi.  see).     In 
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classical  usage  XiOdarpoiTov  denotes  a  stone  pave- 
ment, and  later  a  mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement, 
in  which  sense  the  word  passed  into  Latin.  Of 
recent  years  beautiful  pavements  have  been  found 
in  many  places  in  Palestine  ;  but  so  far  there  is  no 
evidence  outside  the  NT  that  any  locality  in  Jeru- 
salem was  generally  known  as  either  Gabbatha  or 
the  Pavement,  and  no  attempted  identihcation  of 
the  spot  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  easiest  course 
is  to  regard  the  jiassage  as  unhistorical,  and  the 
allusions  as  derived  only  from  the  writer's  imagin- 
ation and  introduced  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the 
narrative ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  itself  as 
subjective  as  the  pleas  it  adopts.  That  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  paved  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  or  to  the 
usual  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  rendered 
unlikely  by  the  absence  of  the  designation  from 
Jewisli  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability 
that  Pilate  would  choose  any  partially  consecrated 
spot  for  the  inquiry.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are 
Latin  usages  which  seem  to  connect  the  locality 
with  the  governor's  official  or  temporary  residence. 
Julius  Cfesar  is  described  by  Suetonius  (Vit.  Div. 
Jul.  46)  as  carrying  about  with  him  on  his  military 
expeditions  a  tessellated  pavement,  which  was  laid 
down  in  his  encampments  as  marking  the  spot 
from  which  judicial  decisions  and  addresses  to  the 
soldiers  were  given.  Jos.  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6)  reports 
that  Pl)ilip  the  tetrarch  similarly  carried  his 
tribunal  with  him  [rod  dpbvov  eis  bv  HKpive  Kade^o/xevos 
iv  Tch  bSols  iwoixivov),  but  there  is  no  reference  to  a 
portable  mosaic.  In  the  case  of  Pilate,  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  procedure 
of  the  Emperor,  or  even  that  of  a  petty  sovereign, 
but  in  this  matter  no  record  to  such  an  effect  has 
been  found  ;  and  whilst  the  course  would  not  be 
without  danger,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a 
locality  would  derive  its  name  from  being  one  of 
many  places  on  which  a  movable  pavement  was 
once  or  occasionally  laid.  That,  moreover,  there 
wei'e,  as  a  rule,  in  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
fixed  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
unlikely.  The  provincial  basilicas  were  often  law- 
courts  as  well  as  exchanges,  the  tribunal  being  set 
in  the  semicircular  apse,  of  which  the  raised  floor 
was  certainly  paved,  and  exactly  the  kind  of  spot 
to  attract  a  designer.  There  may  not  have  been 
any  such  basilica  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  the 
remains  of  one  have  not  so  far  been  clearly  identi- 
fied. Jos.  (BJ  II.  ix.  3  :  Kadiffas  eiri  ^rifiaTos  iv  ry 
fieyaXij}  oraSiy)  has  been  cited  in  support  of  a  view 
that  Pilate  used  '  the  open  market-place '  (so 
Whiston,  followed  by  many)  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  but  the  passage  refers 
to  Ciesarea,  and  the  rendering  of  arddiov  as  a 
synonym  of  dyopd  is  not  well  established.  Each 
stationary  camp,  again,  had  its  tribunal,  some- 
times formed  of  turf  but  more  frequently  of  stone, 
and  from  it  the  general  addressed  the  soldiers  and 
the  tribunes  administered  justice.  In  Jerusalem 
the  garrison  occupied  the  castle  of  Antonia,  within 
which  would  be  the  tribunal  used  in  cases  of 
military  discipline,  but  probably  not  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Jewish  complaints  and  causes.  Pilate  him- 
self would  reside  in  Herod's  palace  (cf.  Philo,  ad 
Gaium,  31,  and  the  practice  of  Gessius  Florus  in 
Jos.  BJ  II.  XV.  5),  as  did  also  tiie  procurator  at 
Caisarea  (Ac  23^^).  It  was  a  magnificent  building, 
lined  outside  with  spacious  porticoes.  Here  it  was 
natural  that  the  Jews  should  present  themselves 
when  seeking  the  execution  of  Jesus  (Jn  18-«  \9*), 
who  was  apparently  confined  in  the  palace  (19^-  ^^). 
And  one  of  these  paved  porticoes  may  well  have 
been  known  within  the  palace  as  the  Pavement, 
upon  which  stood  the  judgment-seat,  under  an 
open  cupola  or  within  a  rounded  porch. 

Literature.  —  Hastings'    DB,    art.   '  Gabbatha ' ;    EBi,    art. 
•Pavement.'  R.  \V.  MoSS. 


PEACE. — 1.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  in  the  idiomatic  phrase  '  to  hold  one's  peace,' 
i.e.  to  keep  silence,  representing  (both  in  RV  and 
AV)  no  fewer  than  four  different  verbs  in  the  original 
— T)(Tvxd^^,  (nydw,  (Fiwirdw,  and  (pifiow.  ijavxd^w  (Lk 
14'*)  is  the  most  general  term  (fr.  ijo-vxos,  '  at  rest '), 
denoting  a  state  of  restfulness  in  which  silence  is 
included  (cf.  Lk  23°'*  t6  fih  adj3j3aTov  ijavxaa-av,  '  and 
on  the  sabbath  they  rested  ').  aiydoo  (Lk  20-'*)  has 
been  distinguished  from  atwirdw  (Mt  2U^^  26"^,  Mk 
34  934  10^8 14«,  Lk  W>  19^")— the  former  as  referring 
to  a  silence  induced  by  mental  conditions  (fear, 
grief,  awe,  etc.),  the  latter  as  a  more  physical  term 
denoting  simply  an  abstinence  from  vocal  utterance 
(so  Schmidt  in  his  Synon.  d.  gr.  Sprachc,  quoted 
by  Grimm-Tliayer,  Lex.  p.  281).  But  in  classical 
Gr.  such  a  distinction  between  (riydu  and  trtcoTrdw 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ordinarily  observed  (cf. 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  s.vv.),  and  in  the  NT 
■r)(Tvxd^(i3,  (Tiydw,  and  uLUjirdw,  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  holding  one's  peace,  ajjpear  to  be  employed 
witiiout  any  real  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  (pi/jLow  is  a  stronger  and 
rougher  word,  which  properly  means  '  to  muzzle ' 
(fr.  (pi/j-os,  '  a  muzzle ').  It  is  noticeable  that  our 
Lord  addresses  it  only  to  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk  1-^ 
=  Lk  4^°)  or  to  the  raging  sea  (Mk  4^**,  where  EV 
gives  '  Be  still  ! ').  Once  Mt.  uses  it  to  describe 
how  Jesus  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence  (22**) ;  and 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment  it  is  used 
(v.  12)  to  express  the  speechless  condition  to  which 
the  intruder  was  reduced  when  challenged  by  the 
king  (cf.  Tivent.  Cent.  NT^,  'the  man  was  dumb- 
founded'). 

2.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  rest  or  tranquillity, 
in  antithesis  to  strife  and  war,  '  peace '  (elpvvrj)  is 
found,  e.g.,  in  Mt  10^*= Lk  12°'  (note  the  contrast 
with  /uLdxcupa.),  Lk  14**-.  Generally,  however,  etprjvr] 
in  the  NT  means  more  than  this,  and  clearly  in- 
herits the  larger  suggestions  of  the  Heb.  DiSv*, 
which  primarily  denoted  a  state  of  wellbeing, 
safety,  and  blessedness,  of  which,  however,  peace 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  are  to  understand  expressions  like 
'  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ' 
(Lk  2-3),  '  his  goods  are  in  peace '  (11-^),  '  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace'  (19^-).  This  also  is 
the  connotation  of  '  Peace  ! '  when  used  as  a  form 
of  salutation  (Mt  lO'-i^^Lk  W-«  243«,  Jn  20"'- 
21. 26j  .  though,  as  employed  by  our  Lord,  and  by 
His  disciples  according  to  His  instructions,  the 
salutation  is  weighted  with  the  larger  Messianic 
meaning  (see  below). 

3.  But  in  its  predominating  and  characteristic 
use  in  the  NT,  eip-^vrj  is  distinctively  a  Christian, 
word,  being  employed  especially  to  describe  the 
mission,  the  character,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1)  Peace  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  Christ's 
mission. — In  prophetic  anticipation  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  peace 
(Is  9^  Ps72-^-7),  and  He  Himself  was  to  be  'the 
Prince  of  Peace '  (Is  9").  In  the  Gospel  story  of 
His  birth,  the  promise  of  peace  heralds  His  ad- 
vent (Lk  V^),  and  'on  earth  peace'  is  sung  by  the 
angels  on  the  night  in  which  He  is  born  (2''*).  His 
earthly  ministry  was  a  ministry  and  message  of 
peace.  '  Have  peace  one  with  another '  was  one  of 
His  injunctions  (Mk  9°"),  while  of  those  who  not 
merely  live  in  peace,  but  are  peace-makers  {elprjvo- 
TToioi),  He  said  that  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God 
(Mt  5**).  'Peace'  was  the  salutation  which  both 
the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  were  bidden  to  use 
when  sent  forth  on  their  respective  missions  (Mt 
lO'-'-,  Lk  10°^-)  ;  it  was  the  word  spoken  by  Jesus 
Himself  in  dismissing  those  whom  He  had  healed 
of  their  physical  or  moral  plagues  (Mk  5^*,  Lk  7°" 
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8^*) ;  and  again  the  greeting  with  which  He  met 
His  disciples  after  He  was  risen  from  the  dead 
(Lk  24^8,  Jn  201''-  ^i-  2«).  And  in  all  these  cases  it 
seems  evident  that  '  Peace  be  unto  you  ! '  and  '  Go 
in  peace  ! '  are  not  merely  conventional  forms  of 
salutation  or  farewell,  but  refer  to  the  blessings 
guaranteed  by  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God. 

And  yet  tliere  is  a  sense  in  which  Jesus  came 
'  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword '  (Mt  10^^,  cf.  Lk 
12^').  For  there  is  a  false  peace  (Jer  G^'*  8'^) ;  and 
with  that  He  could  have  nothing  to  do.  Jesus 
would  never  compromise,  or  permit  His  followers  to 
compromise,  with  falsehood  or  error  or  sin  ;  and  so, 
in  a  world  where  these  things  abound,  His  coming 
inevitably  meant  divi-sion  and  struggle  and  suffer- 
ing (cf.  Lk  2'''*-^^).  Yet,  for  all  that,  peace  was  the 
purpose  of  His  mission,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
attiiined  by  sending  forth  a  sword — sharp  and  two- 
edged,  as  the  seer  saw  it  (Rev  V^) — a  sword  which 
will  ultimately  secure  the  victory  of  the  good  in 
the  conflict  with  evil,  and  bring  in  the  peace  that 
rests  on  righteousness  (cf.  Ps  72^  85^"). 

(2)  Pence  ivas  a  quality  of  Christ's  character. — 
The  words  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you'  (Jn  14-'^)  strike  one  of  the  funda- 
mental notes  of  His  personal  being  as  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Gospels.  Men  have  been 
known  to  make  bequests  when  they  had  nothing  to 
leave  ;  but  peace  was  a  blessing  which  Jesus  had 
power  to  bestow,  because  it  was  His  own  peculiar 
possession.  At  the  very  centre  of  His  earthly  life, 
amidst  all  its  vicissitudes,  there  always  lies  a  pro- 
found peace,  which  is  quite  diffeient  from  impas- 
sivity, for  it  is  something  vital  and  flowing  like  a 
strong  calm  river  (cf.  Is  48^^).  It  was,  without 
doul)t,  the  magnetism  of  tliis  peace-possessing  and 
peace-diffusing  strengtli  of  Jesus  that  drew  troubled 
hearts  around  Him  ;  and  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  having  it  and  being  able  to  bestow  it  that  in- 
spired that  most  characteristic  invitation,  '  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest'  (Mt  W^). 

This  personal  peace  of  Jesus  must  be  distin- 
guished, of  course,  from  the  peace  of  outward 
circumstances.  When  He  said,  '  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you  '  He  was  just  about  to  go  forth  to  Geth- 
semane  and  the  judgment-hall  and  the  cross.  But 
the  peace  He  was  conscious  of  lay  deeper  than  all 
trials  and  sufferings,  for  it  came  from  the  assurance 
of  a  perfect  union  in  thought  and  heart  and  will 
with  His  Father  in  heaven  (Jn  un-o-si).  Christ's 
peace  was  like  that  of  a  white  water-lily — tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  surface  waves  of  the  lake,  but 
unshaken  from  its  place  because  its  roots  are  buried 
deep  in  tlie  soil  beneath  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Excur- 
sion, v.  555).  All  through  His  earthly  life  He 
realized,  as  no  other  human  being  ever  could,  the 
full  meaning  of  the  prophet's  word,  '  Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee'  (Is  263). 

(3)  Peace  is  a  characteristic  blessing  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. — Thus  we  find  it  constantly  described 
wlien  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  So  characteristic  of  Christ's  gospeLis  it 
tliat  this  gospel  is  itself  described  by  St.  Paul  as 
'the  gospel  of  peace'  (Eph  6^^),  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  Acts  speaks  of  those  wlio  publish  the  message 
of  salvation  as  '  preaching  good  tidings  of  peace 
by  Jesus  Christ'  (Ac  10^").  'Peace,'  indeed,  be- 
comes, like  grace,  a  virtual  summary  for  gospel 
blessings,  and  so  in  the  benedictory  salutations  of 
nearly  every  Apostolic  writer  it  is  combined  with 
'  grace '  as  the  distinctive  gift  of  '  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  V,  1  Co  P,  2  Co  P, 
Gal  P,  Eph  P,  Ph  P,  Col  P,  1  Th  P,  2  Th  P, 
1  Ti  P,  Tit  l\  Philem^,  1  P  P,  2  P  P,  2  Jn », 
Jude  -). 

It  is  St.  Paul,  however,  who   works  out  most 


fully  the  place  of  peace  in  the  Christian  gospel  and 
its  immediate  relation  to  Christ  Himself.  Witli 
him  '  peace '  lias  two  distinct  meanings,  correspond- 
ing to  two  different  facts  of  Christian  experience. 
(a)  First,  there  is  an  objective  peace — the  peace  of 
reconciliation  -with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — which  follows  as  tlie  result  of  being  justified 
by  faith  (Ro  5^  [vv.'-"  show  that  the  elp-nvrj  of  v.^  is 
the  same  as  the  KaTaXXayr]  of  v."],  Eph  2''*""  ;  cf. 
2  Co  5^^'-^).  (6)  Next,  there  is  a  subjective  peace 
—  the  peace  of  conscious  felloivship  ivith  God  — 
which  results  from  a  living  union  with  Clirist  the 
Saviour.  This  subjective  peace  finds  its  ground  in 
the  objective  peace  of  reconciliation,  but  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  it.  The  other  is  '  peace 
with  God  '  (Ro  5^) ;  this  is  '  the  peace  o/"God  which 
passeth  all  understanding'  (PIi  4^).  This  inward 
peace  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5"), 
it  forms  part  of  our  joy  in  believing  (Ro  15^^),  it 
is  a  poAver  that  guards  our  liearts  and  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  4^).  And  it  is  of  this  peace,  as  a 
glad  sense  of  sonship  and  trust  wrought  in  the 
soul  by  Jesus  Clirist,  that  the  Ajjostle  is  thinking 
when  he  writes :  'The  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  at  all  times,  in  all  ways '  (2  Th  3'*). 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer  ;  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  '  Peace ' ;  Weiss,  Bib.  Theol.  of  NT,  i.  449  ff . ; 
Sanday-Headlam,  '  Romans '  in  ICC,  on  5i  ;  Beet,  Rornanx,  ib.  ; 
J.  T.  Jacob,  Christ  the  Indweller  (1902),  209  ;  J.  Martineau, 
Endeavours  after  the  Chr.  Life,  54  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons, 
3rd  ser.  130,  The  Human  Race,  305  ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Par.  and 
Cath.  Ser.  1,  431 ;  J.  H.  Thorn,  Last's  of  Life,  9,  159,  172  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  The  Lata  of  Growth,  219  ■  J.  B.  liightfoot,  Senn. 
in  St.  Pauls  Cath.  136;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Penitence  and 
Peace  (1892).  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

PEARL. — This  jewel,  specially  esteemed  and 
familiar  in  the  East,  is  twice  used  l)y  our  Lord  as 
an  image  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  once  in  the  saying,  '  Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine '  (Mt  7^),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Mt  IS'**').  A  distinction 
should  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  this  jewel  as  a 
metaiihorical  expression.  In  the  case  of  coined 
money  such  as  talents  or  pounds,  the  side  of  re- 
ligion empliasized  is  the  active  life  of  good  works, 
and  the  lesson  conveyed  is  that  of  duty.  The 
value  of  the  pearl  is  not  primarily  a  commercial 
value  ;  it  is  something  which  appeals  to  its  possessor 
as  a  unique  and  priceless  possession,  precious  for 
its  own  inherent  qualities  of  beauty  and  rarity, 
something  for  which  all  that  a  man  has  may  be 
sold,  itself  to  be  jealously  treasured,  not  to  be  cast 
at  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  it  has  no  meaning. 
The  pearl  is  not,  from  the  purchaser's  point  of 
view,  merely  a  counter  of  commerce,  it  has  a 
beauty  which  is  its  own,  and  which  can  be  apjjreci- 
ated  only  by  him  who  knows.  It  stands  not  for 
any  utilitarian  aspect  of  religion,  but  for  the  secret 
shared  between  the  soul  and  God,  which  loses  its 
beauty  and  its  value  if  it  is  paraded  before  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  sanctity.  The  main 
points  of  the  two  passages  would  seem  to  be  the 
transcendent  beauty  and  preciousness  of  personal 
religion,  and  the  need  of  reticent  reverence  to 
guard  it.  M.  R.  Newbolt. 

PELEG. — Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Lk  3^5,  AV  Phalec). 

PENITENCE.— See  Repentance. 

PENNY.— See  Money. 

PENTECOST  (■}]  TrevTTiKocTTri)  was  one  of  the  three 
great  national  festivals  of  Israel  at  which  all  the 
males  of  the  people  were  required  to  present  them- 
selves every  year  before  the  Lord  their  God,  witli 
an  offering  according  to  their  means  (Ex  23"  34-^, 
Dt  le'"-  ",  2  Ch  8^=').     There  is  evidence   that   in 
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the  time  of  Christ  multitudes  assembled  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  lloman  Emi)ire. 
Tiie  attendance  at  the  Passover  would  probably  be 
the  largest,  while  the  numbers  at  Pentecost  would 
embrace  more  Jews  from  foreign  countries,  the 
season  being  more  favourable  for  travel.  All  three 
feasts  have  (1)  a  basis  in  the  agricultural  life 
of  Canaan,  (2)  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
nation,  and  (3)  a  spiritual  and  typical  signilicance. 
Of  the  three,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  came  first 
in  the  natural  year,  signalizing  the  commencement 
of  the  barley  harvest  and  the  dedication  of  the 
first  ripe  sheaf  by  waving  it  before  the  Lord  ;  com- 
memorating the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
Egyptian  bondage  ;  and  pointing  forward,  l)y  the 
lamb  without  blemish  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  Of  the  series,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
Avas  the  last,  celebrating  witii  great  rejoicings  the 
completion  of  harvest  and  vintage  ;  commemorat- 
ing, l)y  the  erection  of  booths  in  which  the  people 
(Iwelt'for  theAveek,  the  wanderings  of  their  fathers 
in  the  wilderness  on  the  way  to  settled  life  in 
Canaan  ;  and  having  its  antitype  in  the  rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  or,  better  perhaps, 
in  that  great  Harvest  Home  yet  to  come,  when 
there  shall  be  gathered  before  the  throne  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  peojjles,  and  tongues,  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  with  palms  in  their  hands. 

Between  these  two  national  festivals  came 
Pentecost.  As  Passover  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grain  harvest,  Pentecost  marked 
its  conclusion  ;  and  as  Tabernacles  was  a  great 
national  thanksgiving  for  the  completed  vintage 
and  fruit  harvest  of  the  year,  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  completed  grain  harvest. 

1.  Names. — The  actual  word  '  Pentecost  '  does 
not  occur  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  OT,  but  it 
is  found  in  To  2'  and  2  Mac  12^'-.  Neither  does  it 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  Feast  itself  is  not 
mentioned.  It  occurs  in  NT  three  times  outside 
the  Gospels  (Ac  2^  20'«,  and  1  Co  168),  and  in  these 
p,assages  it  is  employed  not  as  a  numeral  adjective, 
but  as  a  substantive.  The  Feast  is  called  Pente- 
cost because  it  fell  on  tiie  fiftieth  day  counted 
from  Nisan  16,  the  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath 
(or  festival  day),  and  fulfilled  the  ancient  com- 
mand :  '  Ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought 
the  sheaf  of  the  wave  -  ottering  :  seven  sabbaths 
(or  weeks)  shall  be  complete  :  even  unto  the  mor- 
row after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number 
lifty  days,  and  ye  shall  ofter  a  new  meal-ottering 
unto  the  Lord '  (Lv  23'5-i6,  cf.  Dt  W).  The  names 
by  which  the  Feast  is  known  in  the  OT  proper 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  '  Feast  of  Weeks,'  called  from 
the  seven  weeks  reckoned  from  the  morrow  after 
the  Passover  when  they  began  '  to  put  the  sickle  to 
the  corn  '  (Ex  34-2,  ^ft  16»-^»,  2  Cii  8'^)  ;  the  « Feast 
of  Harvest,'  'the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours  which 
thou  hast  sowed  in  the  field'  (Ex  23'*') ;  the  '  Day 
of  First  Fruits,'  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation 
(Nu  28-«,  cf.  Ex  23^«  34"),  although,  like  the  other 
Feasts,  it  was  actually  of  a  week's  duration.  By 
later  Judaism  it  was  styled  Azet^cth  ('  conclusion "), 
which  appears  in  Josephus  as  'AaapOd  ;  and  '  Day 
of  the  Giving  of  the  Law '  in  commemoration  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  people  at 
Sinai  (Hamburger,  EE,  '  Wochenfest' ;  Edersheim, 
The  Temple,  p.  227). 

2.  Agricultural  basis.— The  distinctive  features 
of  the  ritual  observed  at  Pentecost  are  those  of  a 
harvest  thanksgiving.     When  barley  harvest  was 


begun  at  Passover  time,  the  omer  or  sheaf  was 
brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  by  him  before  the 
Lord  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  burnt-ottering  of 
a  '  he-lamb  withoixt  blemish  of  the  first  year,'  with 
appropriate  meat-  and  drink-ott'erings  (Lv  23^""''^). 
When  the  grain  harvest  which  had  been  proceed- 
ing through  the  following  seven  weeks  reached  its 
completion  at  Pentecost  and  the  thanksgiving  cele- 
bration for  it  took  place,  a  larger  ott"ering  was  pre- 
scribed. Instead  of  the  omer  of  barley — whether 
presented  in  the  sheaf  or,  as  would  appear  from 
later  practice,  tlireshed  and  parched  and  made 
into  flour — there  were  now  two  wave-loaves  of  the 
finest  wheaten  flour  to  be  brought  by  the  people 
out  of  their  habitations  and  offered  as  a  new  meal- 
otfering  unto  the  Lord.  In  contrast  to  the  Pass- 
over bread,  which  was  unleavened,  these  two 
loaves,  forming  the  peculiar  ott"ering  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  were  '  baken  with  leaven,'  which,  as 
the  Mislina  informs  us,  was  the  case  in  all  thank- 
offerings.  These  loaves  are  declared  to  be  '  the 
firstfruits  unto  the  Lord  '  (Lv  23^^-  "),  and  formed 
with  the  peace-ottering  of  two  lambs  the  public 
thank-ottiering  of  the  nation  to  God  for  His  good- 
ness. Instead  of  the  single  lamb  of  the  Passover, 
there  were  now  to  be  presented  as  a  burnt-ottering 
'  seven  lambs  without  blemish  of  the  first  year, 
and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams,'  with  ap- 
propriate meat-  and  drink-otterings  ;  whilst  a  kid 
of  the  goats  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-ottering 
(Lv  23'**-  ^^).  It  was  in  keeping  with  an  occasion 
of  national  thanksgiving  that  freewill  ott'erings 
were  to  be  brought  by  the  people,  each  as  the 
Lord  had  prospered  him  :  '  And  thou  shalt  rejoice 
before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidser- 
vant, and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
that  are  among  you.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thou 
slialt  observe  and  do  tiiese  statutes '  (Dt  16'^*  '-). 
Although  the  festival  proper,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
contined  to  one  d,ay,  it  continued  in  a  minor  degree 
for  a  whole  week,  and  was  celebrated  with  glad- 
ness and  rejoicing.  All  this  made  it  peculiarly 
popular  ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  being  favour- 
able, as  we  have  seen,  for  travel,  it  seems  from 
notices  in  Josejjhus,  and  from  references  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  have  been  frequented  by  a 
large  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  now  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  decorate  the  synagogue  at  Pentecost 
with  trees  and  plants  and  flowers, — a  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  harvest  festival  of  former  times 
(see  Jewish  Eneye.,  art.  'Pentecost';  Rosenau, 
Jcioish  Ceremoninl  Institutionfi,  p.  86). 

3.  Historical  reference. — Whilst  the  notices  in 
the  OT,  mainly  in  the  Pentateuch,  regard  Pente- 
cost simply  as  a  harvest  festival,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  among  the  later  Jews  as  commemorating 
the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees,  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  (Schiirer,  GJV^  iii. 
277),  makes  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  old  as  Noah, 
and  associates  it  further  with  the  later  Patriarchs. 
Josephus  and  Philo  do  not  mention  the  giving  of 
the  Law  among  the  associations  of  the  Feast,  yet 
many  authorities,  like  Edersheim  (lor.  cit.)  and 
Ginsburg  (Kitto's  Cyclopaedia, '  Pentecost'),  hold  it 
to  be  certain  that  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Christ  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law  at 
Pentecost.  AVith  this  was  incorporated  the  legend 
of  tiie  Law  being  delivered  in  seventy  languages, 
the  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore meant  for  all  the  families  of  mankind.  (See 
Spitta,  Apostclriefirhiehte,  pp.  27,  28.) 

4.  Antitypical  significance— Giving  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — As  the  Passover  has  its  antitype  in  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
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world,  Pentecof^t  has  its  antitype  in  the  shedding 
down  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Law  is 
written  upon  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  and  tlie 
bonds  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man  are 
re-knit  in  a  spiritual  and  enduring  communion. 
St.  Paixl  describes  the  Pentecostal  gift  as  '  the  lirst- 
fruits  of  tlie  Spirit '  (Ro  8-^),  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  day.  Of  this  momentous  event  we 
have  the  record  in  Ac  2.  If  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
lirst  Pentecost  after  the  great  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was,  through  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
liirthday  of  Judaism,  in  Christian  history  the  first 
Pentecost  after  the  true  Passover  Lamb  had  been 
slain  was,  tlirough  the  outpouring  of  t)ie  S])irit,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  The  presence  and  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  within  the  Church  form  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  Christianity.  Gracious 
and  beneficent  as  was  the  presence  of  the  Master 
with  His  disciples,  it  Avas  better,  so  He  Himself 
declared,  that  He  should  go  away  (Jn  16'),  and 
tliat  in  His  stead  the  Paraclete,  with  His  threefold 
conviction  for  the  world,  should  come  (vv.*""). 
'  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you,'  said  Jesus  to  the  Eleven  and  tiiem  that  were 
gathered  with  them  as  He  wjis  about  to  ascend 
up  into  heaven  ;  '  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  till  ye 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high'  (Lk  24^"). 
Then,  as  the  Evangelist  records.  He  led  them  out 
until  they  were  over  against  Bethany  ;  and  while 
His  hands  were  lifted  up  in  blessing.  He  parted 
from  them,  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.  '  And 
they  worshipped  Him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joj^ :  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  blessing  God '  (Lk  24^--  ^^). 

The  Temple  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  disciples 
during  the  period  of  tarrying  which  their  Master 
had  enjoined  ;  but  they  continued  also  to  frequent 
the  Upper  lloom,  now  hallowed  to  them  by  its 
memories  of  the  Lord  (Ac  V^^-),  continuing  '  stead- 
fastly in  prayer,  with  the  women,  and  ISIary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.'  And 
so  they  waited  and  prayed ;  and,  lest  anything 
should  be  lacking  to  their  readiness  for  the  jn-o- 
mised  blessing,  they  filled  up,  by  the  questionable 
arbitrament  of  the  lot,  the  place  in  tlie  number  of 
the  Twelve  rendered  vacant  by  tlie  fall  of  Judas. 
It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  second  return  of  the 
Resurrection-day  since  the  Lord  had  ascended, 
and  the  city  was  crowded  and  astir  with  the  pil- 
grim bands  Avliich  had  come  np  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  great  annual  harvest  thanksgiving.  No  doul)t 
they  had  counted  the  days ;  and  they  may  well 
have  divined  that  on  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day 
since  their  Lord  had  sufiered  as  the  Passover 
Lamb,  their  expectations  would  be  fulfilled  (Baum- 
garten.  Apostolic  History,  i.  p.  41). 

'  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come,'  and  at 
an  early  hour  the  disciples,  filled  with  anticipa- 
tions awakened  by  the  day,  were  all  together  in 
one  place.  That  this  jilace  was  the  Temple  seems 
natural,  considering  the  occasion.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  passage  in  St.  Luke  already 
quoted  (245--  ^^),  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  state- 
ment that  'the  multitude  came  together'  (Ac  2"') 
when  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  became  known 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  sound  heard  from 
heaven  filled  '  all  the  house '  {6\ov  top  oIkov)  wiiere 
they  were  sitting, — an  exaggerated  form  of  expres- 
sion if  only  a  private  dwelling  is  meant,  whereas 
'  house '  is  the  regular  designation  of  the  Temple 
in  the  LXX  and  in  Josephus.  Hallowed  as  the 
Upper  Room  had  become  by  the  institution  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  fellowship  the  disciples  had 
there  enjoyed  with  the  Risen  Lord,  there  was  a 
significance  beyond  even  that  in  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  now  being  the  place  of  the  inauguration 
of   the   dispensation   in   which  the   believing  soul 


is  to  be  the  temple  and  dwelling-place  of  the 
Spirit. 

To  those  praying  disciples,  and  to  the  Church  of 
which  they  were  the  representatives,  came  on  that 
eventful  day  the  fulfilment  of  '  the  promise  of  the 
Father.'  Suddenly  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
expectant  band,  and  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
an  actual  wind,  but  only  the  sound  of  it  per- 
vading all  parts  of  the  "house.  Then,  as  they 
lookeil  around,  they  beheld  tongues  like  as  of  fire 
distributing  themselves  through  the  building,  and 
alighting  each  upon  a  disciple's  head.  '  And  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to 
speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.'  'They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit '  is  the  supreme  and  enduring  blessing  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  the  central  fact  of  this  remark- 
able narrative.  Side  by  side  with  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement,  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension  of  the  Lord,  stands  the  Mission  of  the 
Comforter  in  the  gospel  scheme.  As  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  inaugurated  with  miracles  and 
supernatural  signs,  it  was  meet  that  the  dispensa- 
tion which  replaced  it  should  likewise  be  ushered 
in  with  miraculous  manifestations. 

These  manifestations  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
Wind  and  fire  are  elemental  emblems  of  the  Spirit 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  UT.  '  He  shall 
ba^itize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire ' 
(Mt  3")  was  the  Baptist's  prediction  concerning  tlie 
Messiah,  now  clearly  fulfilled.  '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  ...  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit '  ( Jn  3*),  was  the  Lord's  own  shadowing 
forth  of  the  Spirit's  power  to  Nicodemus. 

To  the  miraculous  associations  of  Pentecost 
belong  the  '  tongues '  with  which  the  Apostles 
spake.  Not  unknown  tongues,  however,  nor  such 
ecstatic  utterances  as  became  familiar  afterwards 
at  Corinth  and  in  the  early  Church,  but  tongues 
in  Avliich  the  strangers  from  distant  countries, 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast,  at  once 
recognized  their  own  speech,  and  heard  the  mighty 
works  of  God  proclaimed.  That  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  Apostles  for 
their  great  work  of  proclaiming  redemption  to  all 
the  kindred  of  mankind,  cannot  be  maintained. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
labours  we  have  a  record  in  the  Acts  wjis  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  acquiring  foreign  tongues, 
and  supplied  with  the  linguistic  qualifications 
necessary  for  ministering  to  people  of  other  races 
than  their  own.  In  fact,  within  the  Roman 
Avorld  of  that  day  such  tongues  were  by  no  means 
indispensable.  The  Roman  world,  whithersoever 
the  Apostles  went  on  their  missionary  journeys, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  one  speech,  and 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  in  Greek 
in  almost  every  ordinary  case.  It  was  only  when 
they  travelled  to  the  far  East,  or  to  the  bounds 
of  the  West,  or  away  up  the  Nile,  that  their 
message  required  another  tongue.  The  Jews  who 
had  come  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  or  j^erhajjs,  as 
was  the  case  with  some,  were  sojourners  in  the 
Holy  City,  from  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
recognized  at  once  the  vernacular  of  the  several 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  scattered — the 
tongue  of  Parthia,  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Phrygia, 
of  Egypt,  of  Arabia — on  the  lijis  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Apostles  ;  but  Greek  was  yet  the  linguafranca 
by  which  they  could  almost  everywhere  make 
themselves  understood.  'The  tongues'  served  the 
immediate  purpose  on  this  liistoric  occasion  of  con- 
veying to  the  assembled  multitudes  the  great  facts 
of  the  completed  redemption,  in  familiar  speech, 
yet  with  unwonted  impressiveness  and  solemnity. 
But  they  were,  over  and  above  this,  a  supernatural 
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sign,  not  only  affording  a  striking  proof  at  the 
moment  of  tlie  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Apostles,  but  also  furnishing  a 
symbol  of  the  universality  of  the  new  faith,  and 
pointing  forward  to  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tiilings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  families  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  legend  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  in  seventy 
languages  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  matched  by  the  fact 
of  '  the  tongues '  at  Pentecost ;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  first  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  and  then  in  all  the  earth,  was  emphatic- 
ally shown  forth. 

5.  Abiding  significance. — The  gift  of  tongues 
which  marked  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit  at 
Pentecost  was  only  one  of  several  extraordinary 
gifts  bestowed  at  hrst  upon  the  Church  by  the 
Ascended  Lord.  These  gifts  continued  through 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  were  not  only  varied  in 
their  character,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  quickening,  sanctifying,  and  ministerial 
gifts  which  abide  in  the  Church  through  all  her 
history.  They  have  passed  away,  and  though  in 
an  Edward  Irving  and  other  saintly  and  gifted  souls 
some  of  them  may  seem  for  a  little  while  to  re- 
appear, it  is  His  gifts  of  quickening,  sanctifying, 
and  enabling  that  are  the  abiding  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Chui-ch,  and  that  perpetuate  the 
grace  of  Pentecost.  The  permanent  blessing  is  not 
for  a  few,  but  for  all  believers.  The  Spirit  had  at 
the  Creation  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  He 
had  moved  holy  men  to  utter  the  oractes  of  God  ; 
He  had  rested  upon  anointed  kings,  like  Saul  and 
David  ;  and  He  had  dwelt  without  measure  in  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Now  the  blessing  was  to  be 
for  all.  ■  They  were  all  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (2-^-  ^^).  It 
is  the  realization  also  of  our  Lord's  promise  (Jn 
•jsT-so)  And  St.  Peter  in  his  discourse  to  the  multi- 
tudes on  the  day  of  Pentecost  confirms  the  univer- 
sality of  the  gift  (Ac  2«s-3«). 

Whilst  the  experience  of  the  disciples  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  shows  the  universality  of  the 
gift,  it  also  attests  the  Avorking  of  a  new  power 
of  spiritual  quickening  and  transformation.  The 
Apostles  themselves  were  transformed  into  new 
men.  By  the  baptism  of  fire  they  were  made 
courageous  and  brave ;  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
see  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  Kingdom  ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  through  the  preaching  of  the  cruci- 
fied Christ.  And  such  was  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
accompanying  St.  Peter's  words,  that  the  multitude 
who  had  assembled  to  see  and  to  hear  were  pricked 
to  the  heart,  and  cried,  '  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  Ave  do?'  And  Avith  three  thousand  souls 
added  to  the  little  band  of  Apostles  and  believers,  a 
Church  Avas  born  in  a  day.  '  With  great  power 
gave  the  apostles  Avitness,'  and  that  poAver  Avas  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under  the  Avorking  of 
the  Pentecostal  gift  a  neAv  spirit  of  love  takes  pos- 
session of  them  that  believe,  a  neAV  fellowship  is 
established,  a  neAv  service  and  varied  ministry  in- 
stituted. Throughout  the  course  of  the  Church's 
history  it  has  been  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  to 
convince  the  Avorld  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment ;  to  glorify  Christ  to  His  believing 
people  ;  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to 
shoAv  her  things  to  come  ;  to  sanctify  them  that 
believe  ;  and  to  bestoAV  grace  upon  all  Avho  serve 
in  any  ministry  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  office  avIucIi  they  fill.  It  is  His  mission  still  ; 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Avorld 
lies  in  the  rencAval  of  Pentecost,  Avith  its  breath  of 
refreshing  and  its  tongue  of  fire,  in  each  successive 
age. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  see  the 
Comm.  on  Ac  2,  the  articles  '  Pentecost,'  '  Feasts,'  '  Pfing:stfest,' 
'  Wochenfest '   in   the   Encyclopaedias  and   Bible   Dictionaries ; 


Benzinger's  Ueb.  Arch.  ;  Mackie's  Bible  Manners  and  Cutttoms; 
Farrar,  St.  Paul,  i.  83-104 ;  Expositor,  i.  i.  [1875],  393-408 ; 
William  Arthur,  The  Tongue  of  Fire. 

T.  NiCOL. 

PEOPLE. — This  collective  term,  Avhich  occurs 
about  12U  times  in  the  Gospels,  is  used  to  denote 
sometimes  in  a  lesser  or  more  general  Avay  the 
l)eople  (Xaos)  among  Avhom  Christ  lived  and  ful- 
filled His  mission,  but  oftener  the  smaller  or 
larger  crowds  of  people  (oxXos)  avIio,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  various  scenes  of  His  labour, 
Avaited  upon  His  ministry  (see  art.  Crowd).  But 
'  people '  (Xaos)  is  several  liimes  emjiloyed  in  the 
religious  sense  that  attaches  to  such  phrases  as 
'  the  people  of  God,'  or  '  Christ's  peojjle  '  (Mt  P'  2**, 
Lk  V- '"  2«2  716)  It,  ig  only  jjj  t^ijjg  latter  sense 
that  the  Avord  calls  for  special  notice,  and  as  so 
vieAved  it  possesses  considerable  importance. 

The  most  noteAvorthy  thing  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious use  of  the  Avord  in  the  Gospels  is,  that  it  is 
never  in  any  of  them  employed  by  Christ  Himself. 
All  the  instances  in  which  it  is  found  are  in  narra- 
tives connected  Avith  His  birth  and  infancy,  except 
the  one  in  Lk  V^  ;  and  in  this  case  it  Avas  the  people 
Avho  beheld  the  restoration  of  the  Avidow's  son  to 
life  who  said,  '  that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  among 
us  ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his  people.'  The  fact 
that  Christ  discarded  the  use  of  the  Avord  '  people ' 
in  its  religious  sense  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  consequence.  In  doing  so 
He  must  have  acted  Avith  deliberate  purpose,  and 
for  reasons  considered  by  Himself  to  be  valid. 
This  vieAv  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions :  (1)  The  religious  sense  of  the  phrase  'the 
people  of  God '  had  occupied  a  place  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  historical  relation  betAveen  God 
and  the  HebreAv  race.  (2)  It  had  been  organically 
associated  by  the  OT  revelation  Avith  the  pro- 
spective advent  of  the  ^Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. 
(3)  According  to  Messianic  prophecy,  the  one 
people  of  God  Avould  eventually  consist  of  all  tlie 
peoples  of  the  earth  united  in  a  common  relation 
to  Him.  (4)  Christ  Avas  aAvare  of  these  facts.  He 
kneAV  thai:  He  Avas  Himself  the  JeAvish  Messiah 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  Avorld.  And  He  Avas  in- 
spired and  controlled  by  the  idea  that  the  object 
of  His  mission  Avas  to  bring  the  true  .and  full  sense 
of  the  phrase  '  the  people  of  God '  to  perfect 
realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  (5)  If  He 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  it  Avould  have  been  easj'  for 
Him  to  express  all  the  essential  truths  of  His  mes- 
sage to  mankind  in  terms  of  '  the  people  of  God.' 
Moreover,  this  phrase  could  not  be  Avithout  attrac- 
tions for  Him.  Why,  then,  did  He  never  let  it  fall 
from  His  lips  Avhen  addressing  His  audiences  in 
public  and  in  private  ? 

One  of  His  reasons  must  have  been  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  as  it  presented  itself  to  His 
OAvn  mind.  The  ideas  Avith  Avhich  He  Avould  charge 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  essential  nature  of  tlie 
truths  embodied  in  the  message  He  left  behind 
Him.  In  thinking  of  God  and  His  people,  He 
Avould  think  of  Him  as  a  moral  Being  and  of  them 
as  moral  beings.  He  Avould  think  of  the  relations 
betAveen  Him  and  them  as  moral,  and  therefore  as 
founded  in  this  direct  iuAvard  relation  to  them  as 
individuals.  He  Avonld  think  also  of  His  relation 
to  them  as  absolutely  impartial,  and  of  their  rela- 
tions to  Him  as  absolutely  equal.  And  for  all  these 
reasons  He  Avould  think  of  the  relation  betAveen 
God  and  His  people,  as  His  people,  as  in  no  sense 
legal,  and  as  not  permitting  Him  to  shoAv  toAvards 
any  people  in  particular  either  national  favour  or 
political  privileges.  Finally,  all  this  implies  that 
Christ  Avould  think  of  God  and  His  people  in  terms 
of  purely  moral  universality.  But  if  such  is  the 
meaning  that  He  would  attach  to  the  phrase 
alluded  to,  does  not  that  seem  to  favour  His  use 
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of  it,  and  to  make  His  rejection  of  it  still  more 
ditticult  to  understand?  Quite  the  reverse,  as 
another  reason  sliows. 

As  a  teaclier,  Clirist  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
meaning  that  He  attached  to  tlie  phrase  Himself, 
hut  also  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews 
among  whom  He  taught,  and  who  believed  that 
they  themselves  were  the  people  of  God,  and  they 
alone  of  all  the  peoples  of  mankind.  The  people 
of  Israel  were  the  people  of  God.  This  was  one  of 
tlie  most  essential  and  distinctive  dogmas  of  the 
fully  developed,  orthodox,  and  official  Judaism 
with  wliich  our  Lord  everywhere  and  always  had 
to  reckon  as  a  teaclier  ;  and  this  dogma,  adhered  to 
and  upheld  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  rigid  and 
conservative  devotees  of  Judaism,  was  tlie  most 
embarrassing  that  He  had  to  reckon  with  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God.  For  what  did  the  dogma 
in  question  mean  and  imply?  It  rested  upon  a 
denial  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  Him.  It  was  founded  in  the  notion 
that  the  relation  between  God  and  His  people  was 
national,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  national  bond 
was  not  moral  but  legal.  For  Divine  righteous- 
ness and  the  obedience  of  faith,  the  only  real  and 
permanent,  because  moral,  conditions  on  which 
the  relations  between  God  and  His  people  repose, 
it  substituted  ancestral  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  the  observance  of  the  national  rite  of  circum- 
cision. And  the  only  way,  it  contended,  for 
Gentiles  to  obtain  admission  within  the  circle  of 
the  people  of  God,  was  to  become  Jews  by  observ- 
ing this  national  rite.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that 
the  ideas  of  Judaism  and  the  ideas  of  Christ  on 
the  subject  of  '  the  people  of  God  '  were  in  direct 
and  complete  antagonism  to  one  another.  This 
fact  Christ  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  neces- 
saiy  for  Him  as  a  teacher  to  weigh  the  question 
as  to  what  the  inevitable  consequences  w'ould  be 
for  Himself  and  His  cause,  if  He  attempted  in  the 
course  of  His  teaching  to  present  and  explain  His 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  '  the  peojjle  of  God  '  in  their 
real  and  inherent  antagonism  to  the  ideas  on  the 
same  subject  which  had  become  fixed  and  hardened 
in  the  perverted  Judaism  of  His  time.  Evidently 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  handling  of 
this  subject  would  involve  Himself  and  the  inter- 
ests of  His  mission  in  great  risks  and  dangers.  It 
is  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 
For  if  He  had  taught  and  insisted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality 
that  belong  to  the  relations  between  God  and  His 
people  as  He  understood  them,  the  bigoted  ad- 
herents of  Judaism  would  have  forthwith  resented 
His  teaching  and  made  Himself  the  object  of  their 
fanatical  and  malignant  hostility.  He  therefore 
persistently  ignored  the  phrase  '  the  people  of 
God.'     It  was  highly  expedient  for  Him  to  do  so. 

But  the  adoption  of  this  course  did  not  entail 
any  compromise  of  those  truths  of  moral  unity  and 
universality  that  are  of  the  essence  of  the  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  His  people  and  they  to  Him. 
He  showed  His  sense  of  the  greatness  and  validity 
of  these  as  well  as  of  other  moral  truths,  and 
secured  the  interests  attaching  to  them,  by  two 
other  vastly  important  things  that  He  did  as  a 
teacher.  In  the  first  place.  He  embedded  all  the 
truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality  referred  to 
in  His  parables,  which  He  spoke  as  illustrative 
of  the  rich  and  diversified  order  of  ideas  presented 
by  Him  under  the  designation  of  '  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  His  reason  for  couching  these  ideas  in  para- 
bolic forms  He  Himself  explained  (Mt  W^-'^%  His 
explanation  implies  that  He  would  have  preferred 
to  employ  a  more  explicit  way  of  communicating 
the  ideas  in   question  if   circumstances   had   per- 


mitted ;  that  the  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the 
existing  perverted  Judaism  had  been  blinded  and 
hardened  by  the  infiuence  of  their  system  ;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  truth  and 
validity  of  these  ideas  ;  and  that  they  were  not  in 
a  mood  to  extend  to  them  or  to  Himself  toleration. 
Such  was  His  reason  for  speaking  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  parables.  Tlie  true  meaning  of  the 
latter  was  veiled  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
by  the  blindness  of  their  eyes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parables,  He  knew,  would  preserve  the 
essence  of  the  truth  as  He  had  taught  it,  and  to 
all  who  were  of  the  truth  the  latter  would  in  due 
time  become  revealed. 

But,  secondly,  Christ  guarded  and  effectively 
secured  the  interests  of  the  truths  of  moral  unity 
and  universality,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  His 
gospel,  in  another  w'ay.  In  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
in  the  relations  between  God  and  His  people,  moral 
unity  and  moral  universality  are  founded  on  their 
human  side  on  moral  individtmlity.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Christ 
to  give  to  moral  individuality  a  place  of  supreme 
importance  in  His  teaching.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  He  did.  He  knew  and  never  lost  sight  of 
the  truth  that  moral  unity  and  universality  can 
never  come  to  actual  realization  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  His  people,  unless  in  so  far  as  men 
are  saved,  and  become  morally  perfect  as  indi- 
viduals. And  therefore  He  not  only  gave  His  just 
and  constant  consideration  to  the  individual,  but 
held  up  before  His  disciples  the  moral  perfection 
of  God,  their  Father  in  heaven,  as  the  ideal  wliich 
they  should  strive  individually  to  realize  in  their 
own  character  and  life  (Mt  5^^"^*).  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  moral  unity  and  universality  are 
realized  in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  as  His 
people.  W.  D.  Thomson. 

PERJGA.— 1.  Name  and  extent.— The  name  (rj 

Ylepaia),  while  constantly  used  by  Josephus,  is  not 
found  in  LXX  or  NT,  in  both  of  which  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equivalent  iripav  rod  'iopddvov  = 
]^-i:ri-^2]!,  (cf.  Is  91  [Heb.  8^3],  Mt  4''^  Mk  10').  Judsea, 
Galilee,  and  Pera?a  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews 
themselves  as  the  three  Jewish  provinces.  The 
division  is  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  Mishna 
(Schiirer,  HJP,  li.  i.  2;  cf.  Jos.  BJ,  III.  iii.  3). 
The  population  of  Perjea  was,  however,  never  so 
thoroughly  Jewish  as  that  of  Judaja,  or  even  of 
Galilee.  In  both  Galilee  and  Persea  political  vicis- 
situdes had  occasioned  a  large  intermingling  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  elements.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  three  provinces, 
the  difterences  of  their  experience  had  produced 
ditterences  of  customs  and  manners,  which  gave  to 
each  of  them  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  in  certain  respects 
different  countries  (Schiirer,  I.e.). 

The  name  '  Ferjea,'  like  the  names  of  many  of 
the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  somewhat 
loosely  used,  having  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sig- 
nification. Josephus  {I.e.)  states  the  length  of 
Persea  as  from  Macheerus  to  Pella,  i.e.  from  the 
Arnon  to  the  Jabbok,  and  its  breadth  as  from 
Philadelphia  and  Gerasa  to  the  Jordan,  limits 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  modern  Belka. 
But  in  BJ,  IV.  vii.  3,  he  calls  Gadara  '  the  metropolis 
of  Perjea.'  In  what  sense  he  uses  this  term  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  he  must  intend  to 
include  under  the  name  '  Peroea '  the  region  ex- 
tending north  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax),  close  to  which  river  Gadara  stood, 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  the  Hebrews  meant  by 
'beyond  the  Jordan.'  His  usage  may  depend  on 
whether  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  referring 
to  the  district  which  was  more  completely  Jewish, 
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or  to  the  wliole  region,  -which  was  governed  as  one, 
and  which  included  the  Hellenistic  towns  of  the 
Decapolis  (Ant.  Xlll.  ii.  3,  iv.  9).  Perpea  in  its 
more  limited  sense  corresponded  with  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon,  or  Kenben  and  a  part  of  Gad.  In  its 
larger  signification  it  ^\'as  from  80  to  90  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  25  from  east  to  west. 

2.  Characteristics.  —  As  regards  its  physical 
features,  Pera^a  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an 
elevated  tableland,  rising  rapidly  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  but  broken  by  frequent  gorges  and  moun- 
tain torrents.  It  was,  according  to  IVlukaddasi,  pro- 
verbially cold.  Josephus  {BJ,  III.  iii.  3)  says  that, 
Avhile  larger  than  Galilee,  it  is  mostly  desert  and 
rough,  and  much  less  adapted  than  that  province 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Still  he  admits  that 
it  is  in  parts  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  witli  various  trees, 
chiefly  the  olive,  tlie  vine,  and  the  palm.  It  is 
sufficiently  watered  by  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains and  by  springs  which  do  not  fail  even  in 
summer. 

Mukaddasi  (c.  985  a.d.)  says  that  the  Belka  district  is  rich  in 
grain  and  flocks,  and  has  many  streams  which  work  the  mills. 
He  divides  Syria  into  four  belts,  from  the  Mediterranean  east- 
wards. Of  the  third  and  fourth  he  writea  :  '  The  Third  Belt  is 
that  of  the  valleys  of  the  Ghaur  (the  Jordan  valley),  wherein 
are  found  many  villages  and  streams,  also  palm  trees,  well- 
cultivated  fields,  and  indigo  plantations.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Belt 
is  that  bordering  on  the  desert.  The  mountains  here  are  high 
and  bleak,  and  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  waste  ;  but  it 
has  many  villages,  with  springs  of  water,  and  forest  trees.'  He 
also  mentions  the  hot  springs  of  the  district,  naming  those  of 
Al-Hammah.  Guy  le  Strange,  whose  translation  has  just  been 
quoted,  thinks  that  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara  or  Amatha  in  the 
Yarmuk  \alley  are  those  referred  to,  and  he  adds  in  regard  to 
them,  that  '  round  the  large  basin  may  still  be  seen  the  remains 
of  vaulted  bath-houses.  The  sanitary  properties  of  these 
sulphurous  waters  are  highl.v  extolled  by  man.v  ancient  writers, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  maintained  their  reputation  among 
the  Bedawin  and  fellahin  of  Palestine,  so  much  so  that  the 
bathing-place  is  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  neutral  ground ' 
(Description  of  Syria,  by  Mukaddasi,  tr.  bv  Guv  le  Strange 
[Pal.  Pilgr.  Text  Soc.]).  Of  the  Jordan  valley  Merrill  (East  of 
the  Jordan,  p.  438)  says  :  '  From  the  Zerka  (Jabbok)  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ib.)  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and  in  any  period  when 
the  country  was  settled  and  a  good  government  in  power,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  important  sections 
of  Palestine  for  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  products,  while 
the  foot-hills  would  afford  excellent  pasturage.' 

3.  History,  population,  etc. — Under  the  will  of 
Herod  the  Great,  Galilee  and  Pertea  were  united 
for  purposes  of  government  under  Antipas,  and 
this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Augustus.  As 
these  two  provinces  had  but  a  very  short  common 
boundary  where  Galilee  touched  the  Jordan  north 
of  Samaria,  it  might  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
combine  Pera>a  with  the  regions  north  of  the  Yar- 
muk, or  with  Samaria.  But  affinities  of  race 
and  religion  (cf.  Jos.  A7it.  xx.  i.  1  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  p.  539)  plainly  suggested  the  wisdom  of 
governing  them  together.  For  the  same  reasons 
Jews  journeying  between  Galilee  and  Judaea  often 
preferred  to  go  by  way  of  Pertea,  where  they  were 
among  their  own  countrymen,  rather  than  pass 
through  Samaria  (the  more  direct  route),  where 
they  incurred  the  risk  at  least  of  insult  (Lk  9^^,  Jn 
4^-  9  ;  cf.  Edersheim,  LT,  i.  394  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  1). 
They  used  the  fords  opposite  Beisan,  north  of 
Samaria,  and  Jericho,  south  of  it.  The  northern 
parts  of  Peraea  mingled  ^^^th  the  region  of  the 
Decapolis,  where  in  the  towns  there  was  a  vigoroTis 
Hellenistic  civilization,  and  apparently  north  of 
the  Yarmuk  the  Jewish  element  of  tlie  population 
was  inconsiderable.  The  strongly  Jewish  character 
of  Persea  is  indicated  in  the  Gospels.  John  the 
Baptist  worked  there  during  part  of  liis  ministry 
(Jn  3-8  10''").  In  Persea  multitudes  gathered  round 
Christ,  among  whom  were  Pharisees  who  entered 
into  controversy  with  Him  and  displayed  all  the 
animus  of  their  sect  (Mt  19=**^).  Mothers,  evidently 
Jewish,  brought  their  children  to  be  blessed  (Mk 
10^^),  and  the  ruler  who  had  kept  the  whole  Law 


sought  an  answer  to  his  question  (Mt  19^^).  The 
mission  of  the  Seventy  was  to  Peraea,  and  althougli 
the  restriction  laid  upon  the  Twelve  (whose  num- 
ber corresponded  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel), 
'Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  10^- 8), 
is  significantly  absent  in  the  case  of  the  Seventy 
(whose  number  is  typical  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth),  yet  the  sco^je  of  our  Lord's  ministry  makes 
it  evident  that  they  were  to  encounter,  at  least  for 
the  most  part,  Jews. 

The  immigration  of  Greek  settlers  into  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  probably  began  with 
the  presence  there  of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  and 
the  towns  of  Pella  (no  doubt  named  from  the 
Macedonian  city  which  Avas  Alexander's  birth- 
place) and  Dion  maj-  have  been  founded  by  him, 
as  Steph.  Byz.  states  in  a  somewhat  corrupt 
passage,  or  by  some  of  his  followers.  Besides 
these  towns,  many  other  powerful  Hellenistic  com- 
munities sprang  into  existence,  and  flourished  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  their  distinctive  culture,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  Jewish,  by  the  practice  of  heathen 
worship.  The  Maccabees  (B.C.  166-135)  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  the  Jews  (who  presumably 
were  at  that  time  the  smaller  section  of  the  in- 
habitants) to  Juda?a  (1  Mac  5"'^"^^).  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  135-105)  possibly  first  adopted  the  opposite 
policy,  which  was  vigorously  carried  out  by  Alex- 
ander Janna?us  (B.C.  104-78),  who  brought  the 
country  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea  com- 
pletely under  his  control  (Jos.  .^1??^.  Xlll.  xv.  4  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP,  I.  i.  192,  297,  306).  He  took  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Dion,  and  other  important  towns, 
and  extinguished  the  Greek  culture  which  had 
flourished  in  them.  He  forced  them  to  assimilate 
Jewish  manners  and  ideas,  and  those  places  which 
would  not  submit  he  destroyed.  In  B.C.  64  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria  was  formed,  and  under 
Pompey  and  Gabinius  the  procurator  the  ruined 
cities  were  rebuilt,  and  the  Hellenistic  communities 
regained  their  independence.  Indeed,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Pompey  was  long  remembered  by  them, 
as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  coins  which  have 
been  found  impressed  with  his  era.  It  was  prob- 
ably he  who  organized  the  Decapolis  (the  term 
^7  AeArdTToXis  is  found  first  in  the  lioman  period). 
See  Decapolis. 

In  B.C.  20,  Herod  the  Great  obtained  permission 
to  appoint  his  brother  Pheroras  tetrarch  of  Pera\a 
{Ant.  XV.  X.  3  ;  BJ,  I.  xxiv.  5).  Pheroras  after- 
wards incurred  the  enmity  of  Herod,  and  retired 
or  was  driven  to  Peraea,  where  he  died,  not  im- 
probably by  poison  (BJ,  I.  xxix.  4).  At  his  death 
(B.C.  4)  Herod  left  Galilee  and  Pera?a  to  his  son 
Antipas  (Ant.  xvii.  viii.  1).  The  tribute  paid  by 
these  provinces  was  200  talents  (Ant.  xvil.  xi.  4). 
Antipas  ruled  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  till  his 
banislmient  in  A.D.  39  by  Caius  Caesar,  who  added 
his  tetrarchy  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa  (Ant. 
xvill.  vii.  2).  Antipas  was  therefore  in  authority 
in  Galilee  and  Pera?a  during  the  whole  lifetime  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ. 

Among  the  towns  of  Pera'a,  Pella  has  a  special 
interest  as  having  been  twice  the  refuge  of  the 
Christians  fleeing  from  Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  68,  and 
again  in  A.D.  135,  when  under  Hadrian  Jerusalem 
was  taken  for  the  second  time  and  its  name  changed 
to  .Elia.  The  fact  that  Pella  was  a  heathen  city 
may  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  to  seek  refuge  in  it,  as  it  would  not 
attract  the  hostility  of  the  Romans.  Merrill  (East 
of  the  Jordan,  p.  462 f.)  thinks  that  Christ  prob- 
ably several  times  pas.sed  through  the  Jordan 
valley  and  may  well  have  visited  Pella  itself.  His 
preaching  may  have  been  successful  there,  and 
His  connexion  with  the  town  such  as  to  suggest  it 
as  a  refuge  to  the  Christians. 
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Literature. — Besides  authorities  cited  above,  see  Hastings' 
DB,  artt.  'Peraea,'  'Gadara,'  '  Decapolis,'  '  Macliaerus ' ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book.  For  later  historj',  Guy  le  Strange, 
Palestine  under  the  Moslems.  A.  E.  RoSS. 

PERDITION.— See  Destruction. 

PERDITION,  SON  OF.— See  Judas  Iscakiot 

PEREZ. — Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lords 
genealogy  (Mt  P,  Lk  3^^  AV  Phares). 

PERFECTION  (OF  Jesus).  — Christian  writers 
generally  take  for  granted  the  perfection  of  their 
Lord.  They  point  to  the  records,  and  declare  that 
such  is  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the 
honest  reader.  And  that  is  not  the  mere  begging 
of  the  question  M'hich  it  seems.  Men  judge  of 
goodness  by  the  eye.  The  vision  of  faith  comes 
first ;  thought  conies  later  with  its  justihcations. 

1.  One  note  of  perfection,  though  merely  a  nega- 
tive one,  is  sinlessness.  He  4^^  saj's  that  though  He 
was  tried  in  all  things  as  we  are,  Christ  remained 
without  sin.  Can  that  be  proved  or  made  clear  ? 
Certain  difficulties  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Only 
the  merest  fragment  of  that  life  is  known.  Before 
His  story  begins,  Jesus  had  lived  for  thirty  years 
in  this  world,  which  is  full  to  overflowing  of  all 
manner  of  sin.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  no  stain 
ever  touched  the  purity  of  His  soul  during  all  those 
buried  years,  silent  for  ever  now  in  qixiet  Nazareth  ? 
(2)  There  is  also  the  whole  story  of  a  man's  inward 
life  ;  the  dreams  of  the  secret  heart,  the  fancies 
cherished  in  the  rece.sses  of  fond  imagination,  the 
converse  which  the  soul  holds  with  itself.  What 
record  can  lay  bare  that  hidden  and  withdrawn, 
but  most  real  and  vital,  region  of  the  spirit's  life, 
with  all  its  startling  depths  and  unexpected  glories  ? 

One  witness  can  testify  of  that — the  spirit's  own 
consciousness  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  has  been 
the  unseen  companion  of  all  that  life.  And  we 
gather  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  was  weighed 
down  by  no  sense  of  sin.  It  is  the  saints  who  lia\'e 
the  keenest  sense  of  sin.  Their  inward  thought 
has  always  placed  them  in  a  line  with  the  publican 
in  the  Temple  who  would  not  so  much  as  lift  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  on  his  breast  and  cried, 
'God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner'  (Lk  18^^). 
Jesus,  among  the  saints,  is  unique  in  this  matter  : 
no  word  of  self-reproach,  no  hint  of  any  thought  or 
inward  struggle  which  He  deplored,  ever  falls  from 
His  lips.     See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

2.  Another  note  of  perfection  is  that  Jesus  stands 
above  the  varioiis  types  and  classes  of  men. 
Humanity  is  parcelled  out  among  men.  They 
have  their  peculiar  excellences  and  ditterences ; 
but  these  are  usually  only  a  part  of  our  human 
nature.  The  most  royally  endowed  among  men  are 
but  fragments.  Our  life  is  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments— thought,  and  will,  and  feeling  ;  and  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  may  preponderate,  we 
have  men  of  action,  men  of  thought,  men  of  passion. 
Jesus  eludes  any  such  classification  :  He  has  affini- 
ties with  each  of  them  ;  their  excellences  inhere  in 
Him  with  none  of  their  defects. 

(a)  Jesus  has  affinities  with  the  artist  and  the 
poet.  His  eye  rested  on  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
with  the  poet's  joy  and  understanding.  The 
common  sights  mirror  themselves  in  His  teaching  : 
the  lilies  in  their  glory,  the  birds  among  the 
branches,  the  ravens  seeking  their  food  from  God, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  sowing  and  reaping.  The 
face  of  this  goodly  universe  spake  joy  within  His 
heart.  And  He  looked  with  loving,  discerning  eyes 
on  all  the  pageant  of  human  life.  When  we  read 
His  words,  the  life  of  His  day  flows  past  us.  And 
His  glance  was  deep  as  well  as  wide.  With  what 
irony  He  sketches  the  indecision  of  the  FharLsees, 
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in  the  story  of  the  children  who  will  play  neither 
at  funerals  nor  at  weddings  !  What  deeper  criticism 
of  a  prudential  morality  is  there  than  in  the  words 
'  he  that  savetli  his  life  shall  lose  it '  ?  what  clearer 
perception  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  man's  attempt 
at  self-deliverance  than  the  parable  of  the  house 
swept  and  garnished  but  empty?  There  is  His 
indictment  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23).  It  is  the 
most  passionate  invective  in  literature.  But  the 
marvel  of  it,  the  inner  justification  of  it,  is  that 
there  with  utter  clearness  and  precision  He  lays 
bare  the  essential  evil  of  Pharisaism.  Passion 
easily  contents  itself  with  strong  denunciation. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  stream  of  lava  seven  times 
heated  from  a  burning  heart ;  but  they  are  full  of 
light ;  they  track  the  hidden  ways  of  pride  and 
self-seeking  in  the  religious  heart.  We  see  in  them 
the  thinker,  the  seer  before  whose  glance  secret 
things  lie  open  and  bare,  as  well  as  the  jiro^jhet 
with  his  passion  for  simplicity  and  truth. 

Jesus  was  an  artist  also  in  His  teaching.  He 
was  not  content  to  bring  before  men  truths  about 
God  and  the  way  of  life.  He  clothed  His  teaching 
in  beauty.  He  uttered  the  deep  things  of  the  King- 
dom in  parables.  And  these  are  simple,  pellucid, 
beautiful  as  with  the  loveliness  of  waters  stilled  at 
even.     See  art.  Poet. 

(b)  There  are  the  men  of  action,  men  in  whom 
the  will  is  predominant.  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ideal.  He  was  no  dreamer,  but  a  man  of  deeds. 
Will  was  as  mighty  in  Him  as  thought.  He  im- 
pressed all  with  a  sense  of  power  and  mastery. 
The  people  recognized  that  note  in  His  teaching  : 
He  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
It  was  felt  at  Nazareth  when  they  took  up  stones 
to  stone  Him  and  He  passed  through  their  midst 
(Lk  4^"),  and  at  Gethsemane  when  the  soldiers  fell 
back  before  the  majesty  of  His  bearing  (Jn  18"). 
He  dominated  friend  and  foe  by  the  calm  strength 
of  a  sovereign  Avill.  And  His  days  were  filled  with 
active  service,  teaching  and  healing,  so  that  St. 
Peter  summed  uji  His  life  as  that  of  One  '  who 
went  about  doing  good '  (Ac  10^'*).  Men  of  action 
have  their  limitations.  Their  energy  outstrips  the 
illumination  of  their  minds  ;  they  work  for  the  day 
and  its  needs  ;  their  outlook  is  narrow  and  dim. 
But  Jesus  ever  fed  the  springs  of  action  with 
thought.  He  was  no  less  than  thirty  years  of  age 
Avhen  He  was  baptized  in  Jordan.  He  had  been 
content  to  live  with  His  thoughts  and  simjile 
duties,  perfecting  there,  in  patient  obedience,  mind 
and  heart  and  will  for  the  great  work.  And  even 
after  the  baptism,  when  the  call  had  come.  He 
went  first  to  the  wilderness,  there  in  prayer  aiul 
meditation  to  understand  His  work  and  His  own 
heart.  And  often  He  stole  away  from  the  croMil, 
from  the  blinding  pressure  of  constant  activity,  to 
gather  light  and  balance  in  prayer  (Mk  P^  6'*'',  Lk 
6^-,  Jn  8').  Hence  the  crown  which  rests  on  His 
activities.  He  never  turned  aside  from  His  path. 
One  purpose  shapes  every  word  and  act  from  the 
beginning.  Will  sits  untroubled  on  its  throne, 
whatever  dissonances  of  earth  be  round  Him, 
though  world  and  friend  and  foe  consi^ire  to  turn 
Him  aside.  And  peace  rests  upon  all  He  does. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  His  hands,  no  hurry  in  His 
feet.  His  life  was  full,  crowded  with  incident ; 
but  it  flowed  on  quiet,  unchanging,  harmonious  as  a 
poet's  dream.  The  mountain  with  its  peace  and 
quietness,  its  hours  of  prayer  and  still  thought, 
was  His  place  of  transfiguration.  There  He  looked 
into  the  Father's  purpose,  till  the  glory  that  lay 
beyond  and  the  love  that  shone  through  it  kindled 
their  reflexion  on  His  face,  till  He  saw  His  way  so 
clearly  that  He  could  never  miss  it,  never  be  in  any 
hesitation  about  it, — the  way,  amid  the  conflicting 
passions  of  men,  to  His  throne  on  Cahary. 

{c)  There  remains  another  great  class,  the  men  of 
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passion.  Among  them  have  been  some  of  the 
greatest  and  sweetest  of  the  children  of  men — 
gentle  souls  with  the  grace  of  sympathy  and  self- 
forgetfulness ;  generous  and  magnanimous  souls 
like  David,  whose  inspirations  have  been  to  men 
an  abiding  memorial  of  the  beauty  of  chivalry  ; 
heroes  of  faith  like  Paul  and  Luther,  who  change 
the  current  of  human  life.  Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  all 
such.  Men  of  thought  or  action  grow  great  often- 
times at  the  expense  of  their  heart ;  but  in  Jesus 
the  heart  h.as  equal  sway  with  the  mind  or  the  will. 
He  was  full  of  sympathy.  The  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ful never  appealed  to  Him  in  vain  ;  His  hand  was 
laid  gently  and  lovingly  on  the  loathsome  body  of 
the  leper  ;  the  sinful  and  outcast  knew  there  was 
understanding  and  gentle  judgment  with  Him. 
And  His  miracles  of  healing  were  never  demonstra- 
tions, seals  of  His  Messiahship ;  personal  sym- 
pathy was  their  source  and  regulator.  But  Jesus 
doesnot  throw  the  reins  to  sympathy.  '  His  sanity 
of  judgment  is  as  extraordinary  as  His  depth  of 
sympathy'  (Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,  p.  85).  He  could  not  look  on  the  adul- 
terous woman  brought  to  Him  for  judgment — He 
felt  for  her  so  ;  but  though  He  would  not  condemn, 
neither  did  He  excuse  ;  He  said,  '  Go,  and  sin  no 
more '  (Jn  8-"^').  His  gospel  was  that  there  is  in- 
tinite  patience  and  forgiveness  with  God  ;  and  yet 
there  are  no  sterner  words  in  the  NT  than  His. 
He  who  told  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  told 
also  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Man 
without  the  Wedding  Garment,  and  the  Talents. 
And  the  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  in  Simon's 
house,  and  Zacchaeus  who  lodged  Him  for  the 
night,  and  Peter  who  listened  to  Him  in  the  boat, 
all  bear  witness  how,  in  His  gracious  presence,  the 
sincere  soul  felt  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  inflexible 
order  of  righteousness  as  it  had  never  felt  them 
before. 

3.  The  law  of  His  life,  its  ultimate  value. — It  is 
objected  that  an  essential  imperfection  cleaves  to 
the  individual,  however  balanced  the  elements  of 
humanity  in  him  may  be.  He  belongs  to  one  age 
and  people ;  and  the  ideal  of  his  day,  which  is  only  in 
a  state  of  becoming,  and  is  surely  passing  away  into 
some  higher,  fuller  ideal,  as  the  thought  and  exjieri- 
ence  of  the  race  widen,  inevitably  bounds  his 
spirit.  Growth  is  the  mark  of  all  things  human. 
The  ideal  of  the  good  man  grows  ;  it  draws  to  itself 
elements  from  difi'erent  nations  and  different  times  ; 
it  passes  through  subtle  changes  and  permutations. 
God  speaks  to  men  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  ;  and  not  only  great  men,  but  nations,  are 
His  prophets  to  the  spirit  of  the  wide  world  which 
is  travailing  with  the  perfect  ideal  of  man.  So  the 
individual  can  never  have  permanent  or  universal 
value.  As  the  Abbe  Galieni  says,  '  One  century 
may  judge  another  century,  but  only  his  own  cen- 
tury may  judge  the  individual.'  That  may  be  true 
of  the  ordinary  man,  or  even  of  national  heroes  and 
saints,  whose  character  ever  seems  strange  and 
partially  distasteful  or  even  unintelligible  to  men 
of  other  races  and  times  ;  it  is  conspicuously  untrue 
of  Jesus.  He  stands  not  at  the  bar  of  His  century. 
He  judges  it  and  all  times :  He  judges  His  own 
people  and  all  peoples.  He  took  their  highest  ideas 
of  God  and  of  moral  duty  and  purified  these,  making 
them  the  light  of  to-day.  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  became  the  Father  in  heaven  whose  name 
is  Love  ;  and  the  chosen  people  of  God,  all  the 
immortal  spirits  God  has  made  in  His  own  image. 
And  that  idea  wrought  itself  out  perfectly  in  His 
teaching  and  conduct.  It  is  in  particulars  that 
the  prophet's  insight  is  tested.  Jesus  identified  the 
will  of  God  with  the  good  of  men  ;  and  He  found 
that  good  in  the  universal  elements  of  human  life. 
He  emptied  religion  of  all  national  and  accidental 
elements.     He  passed  by  all  customs  and  observ- 


ances that  were  of  His  day  and  race  ;  He  removed 
all  barriers  and  limits  which  men  put  to  human 
brotherhood.  And  so,  though  born  among  the 
most  exclusive  of  nations,  a  son  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh.  He  is  no  Jew  :  He  is  the  first  Citizen  of 
the  world  ;  in  Paul's  revealing  phrase,  '  the  last 
Adam.' 

Nor  is  the  ideal  of  Jesus  subject  to  time.  There 
is  progress  in  all  things,  but  not  in  the  same  way. 
Knowledge  moves  from  point  to  jjoint.  In  mathe- 
matics and  in  all  the  mechanical  sciences  we  pass 
with  sure  foot  from  one  thing  gained  to  another. 
But  as  we  enter  the  region  of  personality,  all  that 
is  changed.  The  art  of  to-day,  whether  in  litera- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  is  not  neces- 
sarily better  than  the  art  of  even  a  distant  yester- 
day. There  are  creative  times  in  the  world's 
history  when  a  great  idea  is  expressed,  and  it 
becomes  the  task  of  centuries  to  understand  and 
assimilate  it.  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  a  new  spiritual 
era.  His  work  was  to  found  a  Kingdom,  spiritual 
in  nature,  world-wide  in  extent.  That  Kingdom 
is  based  on  what  is  ultimate  in  our  nature — the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  whose  name  is  Love,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  Such  a  Kingdom  is  the  finer 
breath  and  inspiration,  the  inner  meaning  and  end, 
of  all  the  imperfect,  transient  societies  of  earth. 
And  such  alone  will  satisfy  the  individual ;  for  the 
end  of  i^ersonality  is  love.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  may 
gather  content  in  and  through  all  the  experiences 
and  relations  and  offices  of  those  who  live  in  this 
Kingdom.  His  spirit  will  bear  fruit  within  the 
Kingdom  beyond  what  it  could  bear  during  the 
days  He  lived  on  earth,  revealing  its  infinite  riches. 
But  never  will  the  mind  of  the  world  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  ideal,  or  draw  light  from  any 
further  source. 

Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  the  new  society,  not  only 
because  He  enunciated  with  perfect  clearness  its 
ultimate  law,  but  because  He  Himself  followed  this 
law  unerringly  in  His  own  life  '  without  being  let 
or  hindered,  as  we  are,  by  the  motions  of  private 
passion  and  by  self-will'  (M.  Arnold,  St.  Paul,  p. 
45).  The  absoluteness  of  this  obedience  is  attested 
by  the  trials  to  which  it  was  put.  The  perfectly 
good  man  must  not  merely  show  flawless,  joyful 
obedience ;  he  must  be  sifted  as  wheat ;  he  must 
meet  trial  and  temptation  in  their  extremest  rigour 
and  subtlest  form.  Only  so  can  the  supremacy  of 
goodness  in  him  be  aflirmed.  Jesus  was  thus  tried. 
And  the  trial  served  only  to  make  clear  the  perfect 
identification  of  His  mind  with  the  heart  and  will 
of  the  Father.  (For  the  possibility  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  sinless  Being,  see  art.  Temptation). 

(1)  Filial  relation  to  God. — In  the  wilderness 
Jesus  met  the  trials  of  the  future.  He  had  there 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Himself,  to  know 
precisely  what  His  mission  was  and  what  were  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  One  suggestion  was 
to  turn  stones  into  bread.  The  loving  soul  will 
be  tempted  from  the  side  of  pity.  To  the  heart  of 
Jesus  His  countrymen's  need  of  bread  and  of  help 
to  a  better  social  state  would  always  be  present. 
But  He  turned  aside  to  His  task,  which  was  to  feed 
them  with  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God. 

Renunciations  are  the  lowly  gateways  on  the 
narrow  road  of  obedience.  They  are  a  measure  of 
a  man's  moral  sagacity,  his  clearness  of  vision 
both  of  his  duty  and  of  the  means  of  realizing  it,  his 
simplicity  of  spirit  and  freedom  from  vanity  or 
self-will.  Men  are  readily  drawn  aside,  the  lower 
sort  by  suggestions  of  vanity  and  self-importance, 
the  higher  by  the  vision  of  some  good  more  quickly 
realized.  The  world  of  political  and  industrial 
and  social  problems  is  a  lower  Avorld  than  that  in 
which  .Jesus  wrought.  It  is  a  realm  of  expediency  ; 
its  conditions  change  from  age  to  age.    The  leaders 
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there  are  men  of  affairs,  men  of  practical  wisdom, 
taught  to  discern  what  is  immediately  possible. 
The  world  will  never  lack  such  guides,  for  riches 
and  honour  and  power  gather  quickly  to  them. 
Jesus  kept  aloof  from  such  questions.  He  walked 
a  more  self-denying  road,  though  one  more  fruit- 
ful of  good  to  the  world.  He  was  not  sent  save  as 
the  physician  of  sick  souls  and  the  shepherd  of  lost 
ones.  It  was  His  to  found  a  Kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  and  to  j^rovide,  by 
His  teaching  and  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
loving  heart  in  suti'ering  and  in  death,  what  would 
quicken  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  in  men  through- 
out all  lands  and  all  times. 

The  Messianic  idea  was  another  great  tempta- 
tion. Evil  is  here  entwined  in  all  things  ;  temp- 
tation lurks  within  a  man's  purest  and  highest 
aspirations.  Men  must  always  work  with  the 
instruments  at  their  hand.  Jesus  came  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  '  God's  hnal  messenger, 
after  whom  none  higher  can  come'  (Wernle,  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.  i.  45).  He  had  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  exjiectation,  their  hopes  of 
the  Messiah  soiled  by  ignoble  thought.  The 
popular  thought  is  ever  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
Divine,  and  becomes  a  difficulty  and  a  temptation 
to  the  servants  of  God.  When  Jesus  saw  Himself 
as  the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  all  the  worldly 
hopes  that  clung  to  the  office  in  the  thoughts  of 
Rabbi  or  people  flowed  in  upon  Him.  There  were 
the  expectation  of  political  glory,  and  the  worship 
of  force,  in  the  popular  mind.  There  was  the 
Rabbinic  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  right  obedi- 
ence set  up  miraculously  by  God  through  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Messiah — a  more  refined, 
seemingly  pious  expectation,  full  of  trust  in  God 
only  and  of  zeal  for  His  glory.  These  were  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  which  rose  up  at  the  claim  of 
Messiah.  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  had  to  face 
them  :  He  had  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  of  the 
means  He  had  to  use  to  establish  it.  There  every- 
thing material  and  external  fell  from  His  idea  of  it. 
The  earthly  kingdom  became  spiritual ;  the  glory 
of  Israel  became  universal ;  the  way  of  its  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  through  an  apjjeal  to  the  honest 
heart's  faith  in  God  as  the  highest  good  and  the 
convincing  vision  of  goodness  ;  and  for  Himself 
not  any  success  and  glory,  but  suffering,  and  shame, 
and  death.  These  elements  of  His  purification 
of  the  Messianic  idea  only  emerged  gradually  in 
His  teaching,  but  they  were  jiresent  to  His  con- 
sciousness at  the  beginning,  when  He  determined 
to  worship  God  only,  and  to  serve  Him  in  simple 
obedience  to  His  highest  thought,  making  no  com- 
promise with  the  Prince  of  this  world  (Mt  4'"). 

Jesus  had  to  meet  again  in  the  world  all  those 
temptations  which  He  had  vanquished  in  His 
thought.  The  people  desired  to  make  Him  king  ( Jn 
6^').  He  made  it  the  occasion  of  showing  clearly  the 
spiritual  nature  of  His  mission,  and  reaped  for  His 
faithfulness  their  disbelief.  The  temptation  came 
closer.  Peter,  in  love,  took  Him  aside  and  relinked 
Him  when  He  sought  to  prepare  the  disciples' 
hearts  for  the  shame  and  death  before  Him.  Peter 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
pointing  out  the  lower  way  (Mt  16"^"^^).  From  the 
lips  of  mother  and  brethren  the  same  temptation 
came.  His  mother  whispered,  '  They  have  no  wine ' 
(Jn  2^) ;  His  bi'ethren  said,  '  Go  into  Judaea  (where 
the  great  and  powerful  are),  that  thy  disciples  also 
may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest'  (Jn  7^-*). 
Temptation  thus  entrenched  itself  against  Him 
among  the  sanctities  of  the  heart.  Jesus,  as  in 
the  wilderness,  triumphed  by  simple  obedience. 
He  put  the  temptation  aside  with  the  words,  '  Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come '  ( Jn  2-^).  He  had  no  ear  for 
any  of  the  suggestions  of  policy  or  worldly  prudence. 


whose  hour  is  alway  ready  ;  He  was  a  man  under 
authority,  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  Father  ;  and 
clear  and  sweet  above  the  discordant  voices  of  the 
world  that  call  ever  came,  and  He  followed  it  to 
Calvary.  There  His  obedience  was  perfected  (Jn 
14^')- 

(2)  Brotherly  relation  to  men. — There  were  no 
limits  to  Jesus'  sympathy  and  love  for  men.  {a)  The 
religious  prejudices  of  His  day  did  not  impair  His 
brotherhood  with  the  sinful  and  the  outcast.  He 
discerned  clearly  their  worth.  That  is  a  witness 
to  His  brotherhood.  For  interest  and  affection  are 
the  lights  which  illumine  the  personality  of  others  ; 
only  by  them  can  we  read  their  hidden  worth, 
especially  when  obscured  by  the  dominant  thought 
and  prejudices  of  the  day.  Jesus  discerned  the 
spiritual  soundness  which  might  underlie  sins  of 
passion,  the  capacity  of  generosity  with  its  heal- 
ing power,  the  quick  and  deep  resjjonse  to  a  gospel 
of  forgiveness  in  the  humility  of  self-accusing 
hearts,  the  sacred  soil  where  love  grows  (Lk  l*" 
18",  Mt  21-8-3-).  And  He  drew  nigh  unto  men  in 
brotherly  love  as  the  physician  of  sick  souls,  the 
faithful  shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep  of  God, 
though  thereby  He  outraged  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pharisees  (Mt  9"  IP^,  Lk  15"  19^),  though  His 
friendship  with  them  was  helping  to  raise  the 
cross  on  which  He  was  slain.  The  simplicity  of 
Jesus'  feeling  of  brotherhood  for  them  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  they  drew  near  to  Him  gladly  (Lk 
151,  Mt  9"»)._ 

(h)  '  No  single  social  type  monopolized  the  sym- 
pathy or  accejitance  of  Jesus'  (Peabody,  op.  cit.  p. 
204).  The  zealot  and  the  publican  met  in  the 
inner  circle  of  His  disciples  :  Mary  of  Magdala, 
out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Herod's  steward,  united  to  minister  to  Him 
of  their  substance.  He  was  equally  at  home  in 
Simon  the  Pharisee's  house  and  at  the  table  of 
Levi  or  Zaccha?us,  with  their  different  dientde  ;  in 
private  talk  with  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  at  the  wayside  well  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  His  help  in  sickness  was  for  rich  and 
poor,  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions — the 
solitary  leper,  and  the  mourning  widow  in  the 
streets  of  Nain  ;  the  paralytic  of  thirty-eight  years, 
friendless  and  helpless,  and  the  bond-servant  of  the 
household  of  the  Roman  centurion,  whose  name 
was  held  in  honour  throughout  all  Capernaum  ; 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  nameless  Gentile  woman  of 
Syro-Phcenicia.  And  His  brotherhood  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nations.  He  made  the  Samaritan 
the  hero  of  His  story  of  neigh bourline.ss  ;  He  praised 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion  ;  He  pointed  to 
God's  care  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  captain,  and  the 
widow  of  Zare])hath.  Jesus  might  not  formulate 
in  express  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  That  was  not  His  way.  He  dealt  not  in 
notions  or  abstractions.  He  rather  inspired  a 
spirit  which  sooner  or  later  would  burst  all  the 
swaddling-bands  that  confined  humanity,  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  words  of  him  who  under- 
stood best  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  '  Where  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ' 
(Col  3'^).     Illumination  rises  from  the  heart. 

(c)  In  Him  love  won  also  its  ultimate  triumjih, 
viz.  over  wrong  and  hate.  '  I  say  unto  you.  Love 
your  enemies,'  etc.  (Mt  S'*'*).  That  is  an  ideal  which 
thought  may  win  ;  but  it  has  been  fully  realized 
only  in  Him  who  sutt'ered  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners with  unfailing  patience  and  serenity  of  heart, 
and  who  prayed  on  the  cross  for  those  who  placed 
Him  there,  and  who  reviled  Him  in  His  agony, 
'  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do'(Lk23»''). 

Jesus'  filial  relation  of  love  and  obedience  to  the 
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Father  and  His  brotherhood  to  man  reach  their 
absohite  expression  on  Calvary.  That  death  Avas 
no  accident,  provoked  by  the  invectives  against  the 
Pharisees ;  it  was  seen  afar  ott"  as  the  end  of  His 
mission.  It  looks  through  the  sad  irony  of  His 
answer  to  the  Pharisees  when  they  complained  of 
the  religious  light-heartedness  of  liis  followers  and 
He  said,  '  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those  days '  (Mk  2-").  And  as  soon  as 
the  disciples  had  come  to  clear  faith  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  He  began  to  prepare  them  for  disappoint- 
ment and  tribulation  and  His  death.  This  was  the 
inevitable  end  of  the  method  He  had  chosen  in  the 
wilderness,  when  He  renounced  all  powers  of  pev- 
suasion  but  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  heart.  The 
Kingdom  of  loving  and  obedient  souls  could  be 
established  only  on  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  love  and 
obedience,  and  Jesus  gave  Himself  absolutely  in 
response  to  that  vision  of  faith.  In  this  sacrifice 
the  law  of  His  life,  ultimate  law  for  man,  declares 
its  victory. 

i.  As  a  result  of  His  perfect  love  and  obedience 
the  character  of  Jesus  shows  certain  notes  of  per- 
fection, qualities  in  which  He  is  unique  and  un- 
approachable among  men.  (1)  There  was  in  Him 
the  union  of  the  loftiest  self-consciousness  and  the 
utmost  sobriety  of  mind  and  lowliness  of  heart. 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world '  ( Jn  8'-) ;  '  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him'  (Mt  11-'').  A  self- 
consciousness  more  than  human  is  in  these  words. 
And  this  self-consciousness  dominates  all  His  work. 
He  brushes  aside  the  teachings  of  the  scribes  and 
the  traditions  of  their  schools ;  He  speaks  to  the 
people  as  one  having  authority,  who  is  greater  than 
Jonah  or  Solomon  (]\It  I2''^- ''-),  who  stands  above 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  S^^-  '^  213^-3^). 
He  made  also  the  most  tremendous  claims  on  men. 
He  bade  the  rich  man  sell  all  and  follow  Him  ; 
His  disciples  were  to  hate  wife  and  family  for  His 
sake.  The  experience  of  failure  and  the  approach 
of  the  Cross  availed  nothing  to  abate  these  claims. 
At  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  He  said  that,  were  He 
lifted  up.  He  would  draw  all  men  to  Him  (Jn  12^'^) ; 
He  told  the  high  priest  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  tliat  he  would  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (Mk  14**'").  And  yet  Jesus  ever  showed 
the  utmost  sobriety  and  lowly-mindedness.  He 
always  prayed  humbly  and  submissively  to  God 
the  Father.  The  Son  did  nothing  but  what  He 
learned  from  the  Father  (Jn  5'^).  And  in  the 
wilderness  He  recognized  that  He  was  to  tread 
life's  common  way.  Savonarola  and  St.  Francis 
might  offer  to  pass  through  the  fire,  but  Jesus 
expected  no  guarding  or  attesting  miracle.  He 
must  not  cast  Himself  from  the  Temple.  He  must 
accept  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  in  His 
work.  And  He  accepted  them.  Meekly  He  went 
down  the  darkening  ways,  accepting  failure  and 
disappointment  and  hatred  and  shame  as  the  por- 
tion appointed  by  the  Father  ;  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  inward  rebellion  or  amazement.  He  walked 
humbly  before  God. 

He  was  with  men  also  in  lowliness  and  meekness. 
When  the  Samaritan  villagers  would  not  receive 
Him,  He  restrained  His  disciples'  indignation  and 
went  to  another  village  (Lk  Q^--^*^} ;  He  took  a  place 
in  the  lower  seats  in  tlie  Pharisee's  house  (Lk  14^"") ; 
He  was  infinitely  approachable  by  all  the  outcast 
and  needy.  Though  He  proclaimed,  when  need 
was,  His  greatness  as  the  Son  of  God,  yet  He 
turned  aside  from  personal  questions  as  to  whether 
He  was  the  Messiah.  His  aim  was  to  create  in 
men's  hearts  faith  in  God  as  their  Father,  and  He 
was  content  to  let  that  faith  come  to  its  own 
appreciation  of  Him  and   His   claims.     The   man 


who  would  not  follow  Him,  but  yet  wrought  cures 
in  His  name,  was  not  to  be  rebuked  (Mk  Q^-^) ;  and 
any  blasphemy  against  Him  personally  would  be 
forgiven  (Mt  12-*i-^^).  His  greatness  among  men 
was  the  greatness  of  service.  This  union  of  lowly- 
mindedness  and  loftiest  self-consciousness  is  re- 
Hected,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  His  parable  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  He  sees  Himself  attended  by  all  the 
holy  angels,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  glory  to 
judge  men.  But  there  His  royal  robe  is  the  self- 
forgetting  humility  of  love.  F"or  there  no  wrongs 
done  to  Himself  are  thought  of,  no  disbelief  in  His 
claims,  no  offence  against  His  majesty  :  it  is  the 
helpless  and  the  suffering  forgotten  by  their 
brethren  who  till  His  mind.  His  glory  vanishes 
within  the  light  of  love. 

(2)  Jesus  faced  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the  woi'ld, 
and  yielded  nothing  of  His  faith  and  joy.  It  has 
been  said  that  He  was  a  man  of  melancholy,  one 
who  never  laughed,  one  marked  and  scored  by  the 
world's  evil,  grown  old  before  His  time.  That  is 
an  a  priori  interpretation  of  His  character.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  the  note  of  joy  that  strikes  us. 
Jesus  Himself  says  to  the  complaining  Pharisees, 
'  Can  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  fast  while  the 
Vjridegi'oom  is  with  them?'  The  joy  of  the  bride- 
groom was  in  His  heart.  His  life  then  was  emj)ty 
of  all  the  things  in  Avhose  abundance  the  world 
thinks  that  man's  life  consists.  But  the  sources  of 
happiness  are  all  within.  And  Jesus'  joy  reveals 
His  victory  over  the  tyranny  of  things.  He  was 
rich  inwarilly.  That  arose  from  His  cheerful  faith 
'  that  all  which  Ave  behold  is  full  of  blessings.' 
This  Avorld,  to  His  vision,  Avas  God's  Avorld.  It  is 
He  Avho  clothes  the  lily  Avith  beauty,  and  feeds  the 
raA'ens,  and  knoAvs  Avhen  a  sparroAv  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  His  children's 
heads.  And  He  had  faith  in  man.  He  saAV  in  the 
Temple's  outcast  children  marks  of  good.  They 
could  love  much  :  the  authentic  Divine  seal  Avas 
still  on  their  hearts.  Such  an  outlook  brings  riches 
of  interest  and  joy  to  the  Avhole  nature. 

But  hoAv  did  that  faith  and  that  joy  fare  in  their 
encounter  Avith  the  Avorld's  sin  and  sorroA\'  ?  It  Avas 
tried  to  the  uttermost.  Jesus  met  Avith  all  the 
sorroAvs  of  life  in  others'  experience,  Avhich  His 
sympathy  made  real  to  Him,  if  not  in  His  oAvn. 
He  met  the  Avorld's  sin  ;  He  had  to  endure  the  dis- 
belief of  His  brethren  and  the  forsaking  of  His 
folloAvers  ;  He  Avas  led  to  see  the  very  throne  of 
Satan  in  the  hypocrisy  of  religious  men,  and  in  the 
cruelty  and  inhuman  pride  of  earth's  saints.  But 
that  did  not  touch  the  iuAvard  joy  and  peace  of  His 
faith.  As  He  Avent  up  to  Jerusalem,  Avhere  alone 
the  blood  of  the  jirophets  A\\as  shed,  there  AA'as  a 
glory  in  His  face  AA'hich  held  His  folloAvers  aAved 
and  silent  (Mk  10^'-"^).  It  A\as  the  iuAvard  rapture 
of  a  heart  that  saAv,  beyond  the  darkness,  light ; 
beyond  the  hatreds  and  crimes  of  men,  the  love  of 
the  Father  turning  sin  to  blessed  account.  It  is 
true  that  Jesus'  latest  Avords  are  Avords  of  judgment. 
That  could  not  but  be  ;  for  the  days  of  Judah's 
visitation  Avere  hurrying  by,  and  the  truth  Avliich 
the  hour  revealed  must  be  spoken.  The  shadoA\-  of 
Israel's  rejection  is  over  them.  But  peace,  '  sub- 
sisting at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation,'  Avas  His. 
It  is  present  everyAvhere  in  His  last  discourse  in 
the  Upper  Room  ( Jn  13^^-17'-").  A  sober  colouring  as 
of  even  is  there  ;  but  it  speaks  quiet  assurance  of 
victory.  '  Be  of  good  cheer  :  I  have  overcome  the 
Avorld.'  That  is  its  note.  Peace  breathes  through 
it,  peace  '  Avhose  other  names  are  rapture,  poAver, 
clear  sight,  and  love.'  Only  tAvice  during  that 
night  Avas  this  peace  gi'eatly  disturbed  :  in  Gethsem- 
ane  Avhen  He  prayed,  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me'  (Mt  26^')  ;  and  on  the  cross 
Avhen  the  cry  burst  from  Him,  '  My  God,  my  God, 
Avhy  hast   thou   forsaken  me?'  (27'*'').     These  are 
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mysteries  where  we  pass  beyond  mere  moral  ques- 
tions into  the  theology  of  the  sin-bearing.  Could 
such  an  unique  spirit  pass  through  such  an  ex- 
perience without  striking  notes  too  profound  and 
strange  for  our  conceiving?  But  only  for  a  brief 
space  rested  His  soul  -vNithin  the  shadow.  There 
was  peace  in  His  heart  after  Gethseniane,  when 
Judas  came,  and  when  He  stood  before  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate,  which  made  Him  the  Lord  of  all  that 
evil  night.  And  there  was  peace  on  the  cross,  that 
throne  of  love  and  obedience ;  peace  before  the 
darkness,  when  sympathy  for  others  tilled  His 
heart,  and  He  prayed  for  those  who  slew  Him 
knowing  not  what  they  did,  and  comforted  the 
repentant  thief,  and  gave  His  mother  into  His 
loved  disciple's  care ;  peace  after  the  darkness, 
when  He  surveyed  His  work,  and  seeing  it  finished 
thus  in  sacrificial  death,  commended  His  soul  to 
the  Father,  whose  will  He  was  obeying.  There 
is  the  perfection  of  Jesus'  victory  over  the  world. 
He  yielded  no  hostages  of  joy  or  faith.  He  con- 
fronted the  world's  sin,  the  very  darkness  of  evil 
where  God  seemed  not  to  be,  and  He  remained 
with  inward  glory  crowned,  His  soul  full  of  the 
joy  and  peace  of  the  vision  that  He  and  all  His  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
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PERFECTION  (Human).— Perfection  is  one  of 
those  '  terms  which,  however  they  may  have  been 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  fanaticism,  are  not 
only  scriptural,  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture  to  be  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence ' 
(Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection,  xli.  c. ).  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  second  grand  division 
of  the  thought  culminates  in  the  command,  '  Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect '  (Mt  5*^).  The  verb  in  this  sentence  is  a 
future  indicative,  but  practically  all  scholars  agree 
that  it  has  the  force  of  an  imperative  (Meyer, 
Holtzmann,  Dods,  Weiss,  Votaw,  etc.).  As  a  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  this  saying  clearly  sets  before 
His  disciples  the  possibility  and  the  nece.ssity  of 
their  perfection  in  conduct  and  character ;  and  it 
becomes  of  supreme  importance  to  know  what  the 
adjective  WXeios,  '  perfect,'  here  means.  It  cannot 
stand  for  absolute  perfection,  which  is  defined  as 
'  entire  freedom  from  defect,  blemish,  weakness,  or 
liability  to  err  or  fail '  (Century  Dictionary).  Such 
perfection  is  clearly  incompatible  with  finite  being. 
Every  man  must  confess  that  he  falls  far  short  of 
this  glory  ;  it  belongs  to  God  alone.  The  NT  has 
little  to  say  about  this  absolute  perfection  of  God. 
It  is  everywhere  assumed,  but  the  word  '  perfection ' 
does  not  occur  in  any  direct  statement  of  it  any- 
where. When  we  are  told  here  that  the  Father  is 
perfect,  we  know  that  His  absolute  perfection  is 
not  in  view,  since  the  Master  says  that  men  may 
and  must  attain  unto  a  like  perfection.  The  con- 
text must  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  command. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
sets  forth  the  character  of  the  citizens  in  the  new 
Kingdom  which  Jesus  preached  (vv.^'i").  The 
Beatitudes  are  pronounced  upon  those  who  meet 
the  conditions  for  seeing  God  and  becoming  the 
sons  of  God.  Since  those  who  see  God  become  like 
Him  (1  Jn  3^),  and  the  sons  of  God  are  to  be  like  the 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Mt  5*^),  the  character 
pictured  in  the  Beatitudes  is  one  of  God-likeness 
(vv.*-i2).     The  influence  of  such  character  is  next 


presented  under  the  figures  of  the  salt  which  pre- 
serves and  the  lamp  which  illuminates.  The  pre- 
serving and  enlightening  work  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  be  manifest  in  the  lives  of  His  sons. 
Their  works  are  to  parallel  His.  They  are  to 
reproduce  and  represent  Him.  He  is  glorified  in 
the  good  works  of  His  children,  because  their 
works  are  like  His  own  (vv.^'-i").  Like  Him  in 
character  and  conduct,  what  will  be  the  law  of 
their  life  ?  That  question  is  answered  in  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Sermon.  It  will  not 
be  any  code  of  external  regulations.  The  Father 
is  governed  by  nothing  of  that  sort.  He  is  a  law 
unto  Himself.  His  conduct  is  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  His  own  being.  Even  so  the  life  of 
His  children  will  not  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  any  written  code,  but  by  the  unwritten  law  of  a 
heart  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  will  of  God 
(vv.i7-i8)_  This  law  of  the  highest  and  purest 
possible  motive  will  preclude  not  only  the  external 
act  of  murder,  but  the  cherishing  of  anger  against 
a  brother  (vv.^^'-").  It  will  render  impossible 
not  only  adulterous  acts  but  impure  meditations 
(vv.27-32)_  It;  -^yiii  render  oaths  unnecessary  (vv.^^"^'). 
It  will  counsel  the  surrender  of  rights  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  (vv.^'^"'*-).  It  will  demand  the 
constant  exercise  of  love  towards  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  towards  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  to- 
wards the  just  and  the  unjust  alike  (vv.'*^"*^).  This 
law  of  the  inner  life  in  harmony  with  the  Father's 
will  is  in  no  danger  of  coming  into  conflict  with 
any  righteous  system  of  legal  regulations,  and  least 
of  all  with  the  Law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  OT. 
It  will  not  destroy  this  Law,  but  fulfil  it  in  a  right- 
eousness far  exceeding  that  which  any  mere  legal- 
ists can  maintain  (vv.^^"-").  It  will  lift  the  life 
above  the  plane  of  morality  into  the  realm  of 
genuine  religion,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  the 
afl'ections  will  be  as  pure  as  the  outward  conduct  is 
righteous.  As  all  tlie  Father's  acts  are  the  proof 
that  His  thoughts  towards  us  are  of  good  and  of 
good  alone,  so  all  His  children's  deeds  will  evi- 
dence their  desire  for  the  universal  good  ;  and  they 
will  be  blessed  as  the  Father  is  blessed,  and  active 
for  the  good  of  all  as  the  Father  is  active  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  their  motives  will  be  as  single  and 
I>ure  as  the  motives  of  the  Father  Himself.  In  such 
case,  said  the  Master,  '  ye  shall  be  perfect  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect.'  The  statement  is  a 
culminating  summary  of  all  that  the  Master  has 
said  up  to  this  point.  The  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
are  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  The  sons  of  God  are 
to  be  like  God.  The  children  are  to  be  like  their 
Father  in  their  character  and  their  conduct  and  the 
law  of  their  life.  In  love  to  all  and  in  doing  good 
to  all  they  give  the  clearest  and  the  most  indubit- 
able proof  of  their  likeness  to  Him.  In  this  their 
perfection  consists.  In  this  the  end  of  their  being 
is  reached. 

The  root  idea  in  the  adjective  rAeios,  '  perfect,' 
is  that  of  riXos,  the  'end.'  The  perfect  man  is  the 
man  who  has  reached  the  end  designed  in  his 
creation,  the  man  who  represents  the  ideal  set 
before  his  own  being.  The  Father  may  be  said  to 
be  perfect,  as  completely  and  constantly  realizing 
the  end  of  His  own  being.  God  is  love  (1  Jn  4*). 
His  providence  is  the  continuously  perfect  manifes- 
tation of  His  lose  (Mt  5^^).  Jesus  commands  His 
disciples  to  be  perfect  in  the  continuous  mainten- 
ance and  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
must  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart, 
and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  mind  ; 
and  they  must  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 
On  these  two  commandments  hung  the  whole  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Mt  22=*^-'").  He  who  kept  these 
two  commandments  was  perfectly  obedient.  He 
met  the  whole  requirement  of  loyal  service.  He 
realized  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 
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To  many  persons  '  counsels  of  perfection '  are 
synonymous  with  '  demands  of  tlie  impossible. '  A 
large  jjart  of  the  difficulty  in  such  minds  is  relieved, 
hov/ever,  when  the  Master's  limitation  to  pei'fec- 
tion  in  love  and  loving  service  is  made.  This  is 
seen  at  once  to  be  compatible  with  imperfections 
of  other  sorts.  The  child  may  love  his  father  per- 
fectly, though  he  be  weak  in  body  and  immature 
in  mmd.  Absolute  perfection  belongs  to  God,  and 
is  demanded  of  no  one  of  His  creatures.  Perfec- 
tion in  love  God  shares  with  man.  He  asks  man 
to  love  Him  with  undivided  loyalty  and  affection, 
and  to  prove  his  love  to  God  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow-man. 

Literature. — Channing,  The  Perfect  Life  ;  Ritschl,  Chr.  Doct. 
of  Justification,  646  ;  D.  Steele,  Love  Enthroned  ;  J.  Mudge, 
Growth  in  Holiness  toivard  Perfection ;  P.  T.  Forsyth,  Chr. 
Perfection  ;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Thoughts  07i  Chr.  Sanctity  ;  Alvah 
Hovey,  The  Higher  Chr.  Life  ;  O.  A.  Curtis,  The  Chr.  Faith 
(1905),  371 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  3rd  ser.  143 ;  J.  R.  Illing- 
worth,  Univ.  and  Cath.  Serm.  1 ;  N.  Smyth,  Chr.  Ethics,  108 ; 
G.  Matheson,  Landmarks  of  NT  Morality,  250 ;  J.  I^erach, 
The  Other  Side  of  Greatness,' 1S6  ;  Expos.  4th  ser.  ix.  (1894)  319, 
5th  ser.  v.  (1897)  30,  134,  211,  6th  ser.  iii.  (1901)  73. 

D.  A.  Hayes. 
PERPLEXITY.— The  word  '  perplexity '  (dwopia) 
occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  (Lk  21--'),  in  that  reminis- 
cence of  Daniel  which  foretells  the  day  of  terrors 
that  shall  usher  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
But  the  idea  has  rem.arkable  associations  with 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Not  only  is  perplexity  dis- 
cernible in  His  own  experience,  but  He  was  then 
(as  now)  a  frequent  cause  of  it  in  others.  His 
powers,  and  the  amazing  insight  of  His  wisdom, 
were  a  continual  occasion  of  astonishment  to  the 
mere  onlookers  (Mt  IS^-*'^*^,  cf.  Lk  4-).  To  explain 
His  exorcisms,  the  Pharisees  were  driven  to  the 
confusing  theory  of  demoniac  possession  (Mt  9^"^  \\  12^^, 
Mk  32-,  Lk  IV^).  His  disciples  would  listen  to  His 
unconventional  judgments  with  blank  perplexity. 
Had  He  not,  for  example,  taught  them  the  blessed- 
ness of  charity,  and  the  law  of  love  for  one's  neigh- 
bour ?  What,  then,  could  they  make  of  His  defence 
of  '  this  waste '  of  a  box  of  precious  ointment 
(Mt  268 II  jn  124) ,  jt  ^^.as  hard  for  a  disciple  to 
understand  why  He  should  resist  an  ojiportunity 
of  helping  the  poor :  men  are  slow  to  learn  the 
value  of  a  rightful  surrender  of  our  most  beautiful 
and  treasured  jjossessions  for  the  purpose  of  rever- 
ence only.  Not  a  little  of  the  disciples'  perplexity 
arose  from  their  own  materialistic  preconceptions. 
When  Jesus  used  the  language  of  parable  or  meta- 
phor, they  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  meaning — as  when  He  spoke  of 
the  Sower  (Mk  i^^W  Lk  8»),  or  of  the  '  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees '  (Mt  le^-'^  ||  Lk  12i).  Once 
the  awful  terror  which  is  sometimes  the  accom- 
paniment of  perplexity  seized  them — when  Jesus 
.spoke  with  such  dread  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  one  among  them  who  was  ready  to  give  Him 
up,  and  they  '  looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  spake '  ( Jn  13^^).  Yet,  while  Christ  per- 
plexed others,  es^Decially  those  who  knew  Him 
least,  they  seemed  powerless  to  perplex  Him. 
Perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  things 
left  no  room  for  that  flickering  of  faith  which  blurs 
the  answer  or  the  gospel  of  so  many  teachers. 
When  questioners  deliberately  attempted  to  puzzle 
Him,  He  unravelled  their  tangles  with  instinctiv-e 
ease  (Mt  O^H  Mk  2«,  Lk  5-^  ;  Mt  12^  i|  Mk  2^8,  Lk  6^). 
Sometimes  in  a  phrase  He  re-tied  the  knot  into 
a  problem  which  they  were  unable  to  resolve,  as 
when  they  asked  by  what  authority  He  did  these 
things  (Mt  2127  \\  Mk  11^,  Lk  20^),  or  in  the  question 
of  the  tribute  money  being  paid  to  C;psar  (Mt  22-^ 
II  Mk  12^7,  Lk  20-^),  or  the  casuistry  of  the  woman 
with  the  seven  husbands  (Mt  2230i|  Mk  1225,  lj.  2035), 
The  pain  of  perplexity  seems  to  have  come  to  Jesus 
only  towards  the  end  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  then 
it  was  more  from  within  than  from  \\ithout.   In  those 


closing  days  the  burden  of  His  mission,  and  all  that 
it  would  entail  in  the  far  future  of  the  world,  seemed 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  Him.  Near  at  hand  He  felt 
the  weakness  of  His  disciples'  loyalty,  and  was 
especially  '  troubled  in  the  spirit '  about  Judas  (Jn 
13-').  As  He  looked  forward  into  the  days  to  come, 
there  fell  upon  Him  the  knowledge  of  divisions, 
feuds,  jjersecutions  that  would  arise  in  His  name 
'to  incarnadine  the  world.'  He  was  face  to  face 
with  the  baptism  of  all  leadership  :  it  would  be  His 
to  kindle  the  flaming  passions  of  men,  Prince  of 
Peace  as  He  is  (Lk  125i).  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
on  the  threshold  of  such  a  task  He  should  be  dis- 
tressed, perplexed  ((TwixofMai,  RVm  '  pained  ')  ?  He 
is  moved  to  hesitate  :  at  least  the  temptation  arises 
when  He  feels  sjnritual  perjilexity  (Jn  122'').  And 
in  Gethsemane  the  overstrained  humanity  utters 
the  cry  of  longing  for  escape  —  '  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cu]i  pass  away  from  me :  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt'  (Mt  26^''). 
In  that  last  sentence  He  reveals  to  us  the  key  of 
deliverance  from  all  cankering  perplexity,  all  that 
uncertainty  which  confuses  and  enervates  the  will. 
He  shows  the  world  the  supremacy  of  a  will  re- 
signed to  God.  It  is  the  truism  of  the  choice — '  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters :  .  .  .  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon '  (Mt  6"*  \\  Lk  16^=*).  Try  to  serve 
both,  and  you  have  strife  and  confusion  within  and 
around  :  life  becomes  a  war  of  irreconcilable  ideals. 
But  bend  all  thoughts,  desires,  will,  towards  God  ; 
learn  the  worth  of  Christ's  word,  '  Be  not  anxious ' 
as  to  food,  life,  raiment,  and  the  rest,  '  for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of 
these  things'  (Mt  e^s-ssyLk  1222-36).  There  are  no 
more  troubled  hearts  and  perplexed  wills  for  those 
who  rest  in  God  and  live  in  Christ  (Jn  14^),  for  to 
them  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done'  (Mt  6^"),  finds 
its  invariable  answer  in  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
peace.     See  also  artt.  Amazement,  Doubt. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

PERSECUTION.— (1)  Christ  foresaw  that  per- 
secution would  be  His  inevitable  lot  and  that  of 
His  true  followers.  Repeatedly  He  foretold  the 
main  incidents  of  His  Passion  (Mt  162^  1722-  23 
2018- 19  262,  Mk  831  931  io32-34)_  (2)  Christ  also  fore- 
warned His  disciples  that  they  too  must  suffer  perse- 
cution (Mt  249,  Mk  4"  1030,  Lk  1 1«  2I12.  is,  Jn  162-^-  33). 
(3)  Persecution  was  the  test  of  true  discipleship. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  as 
the  cause  of  defection  among  superficial  believers 
(Mk  4",  Mt  I321).  (4)  It  was  the  sure  means  of 
gaining  a  blessing,  and  as  such  is  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5^"-^'^). 

The  methods  of  persecution  adopted  against 
Christ  and  His  immediate  followers  were  such 
as  contempt  and  disparagement  ( Jn  8^*) ;  ascrip- 
tion of  Christ's  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  (Mt  122^) ;  expulsion  of  those  believing  on  Him 
from  the  synagogue  ( Jn  922-  34) ;  attempts  to  entrap 
Him  in  His  words  (Mt  22^5,  Jn  8^)  ;  questioning 
His  authority  (Mk  Ips,  Mt  2123)  ;  (after  the  failure 
of  the  former)  illegal  arrest  and  the  heaping  of 
every  kind  of  insult  upon  the  Prisoner,  who  was 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  authorities  until 
the  authorized  penalty  was  laid  upon  Him  (Mt 
26'*'''^-  and  parallels).     See  also  art.  Name,  p.  217''. 

It  was  the  fear  of  persecution  that  drove  the 
disciples  to  forsake  their  Master  at  the  hour  of 
His  arrest  (Mt  265«  and  parallels). 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

PERSON  OF  CHRIST.— See  Divinity,  Human- 
ity, Incarnation,  Son  of  God,  Son  of  Man,  etc. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE.— See  Christ  in 
Art,  vol.  i.  p.  314  f. 

PERSONALITY.— 1.  Definition  and  analysis.— 

Personality  is  the  substance  and  summary  of  a 
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man's  qualities,  or  rather  it  is  the  man  himself, 
discovered  in  the  last  analysis  and  in  the  highest 
category  of  being  short  of  God.  Indeed,  '  com- 
plete personality  can  be  in  God  only,  while  to  man 
can  belong  but  a  weak  and  faint  copy  thereof 
(Lotze,  Outlines,  p.  72).  The  truth  is  that  through 
the  limitations  of  bodily  existence  there  are  mental 
and  moral  workings  which  do  not  at  once  cross  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  but  may  at  any  time 
surprise  the  soul,  as  in  the  flash  of  genius  or  the 
turn  of  conversion.  But  personality  implies  a  grip 
of  these  things  as  our  own.  We  know  that  we 
exist  when  self  is  revealed  to  us  over  against 
the  world.  There  the  self-conscious  life  begins. 
But  it  is  not  until  God  is  revealed  over  against 
both  self  and  the  world  that  personality  is  fully 
exercised.  The  recognition  of  a  moral  author- 
ity is  the  touchstone  of  the  self-determined  life. 
Thus,  for  popular  purposes,  personality  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  character.  '  It  is  made 
up,'  says  F.  W.  Kobertson,  'of  three  attributes 
— consciousness,  character,  and  will.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  power  of  self-assertion  on  lines 
of  character.  But,  philosophically  speaking,  the 
two  chief  factors  in  jiersonality,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  analyzed,  are  self-consciousness  and  self- 
determination,  the  contents  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine.  Put  briefly,  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  soul's  utterance  '  1  am ' ;  self-determina- 
tion is  the  soul's  assertion  '  I  will.' 

(1)  Self-conscious7icss  is  the  soul's  utterance  'I 
am.'  (a)  I  am  myself  and  nobody  else  (cf.  Jn  9** 
iyih  elfxi).  Almost  the  first  sense  of  personality  is 
that  it  speaks  from  behind  closed  doors.  It  can 
look  out  on  others,  but  they  cannot  enter  un- 
invited to  share  its  life.  This  point  is  brought 
out  in  Holman  Hunt's  famous  picture  '  The  Light 
of  the  World,'  in  which  the  door  has  no  handle 
outside.  '  Each  self  is  a  unique  existence,  which 
is  i^erfectly  impervious  to  other  selves^impervious 
in  a  fashion  of  which  the  impenetrability  of  matter 
is  a  faint  analogue'  (Seth,  Hegelianisni  and  Per- 
sonality, p.  216).  (h)  I  am  myself  amid  the  varied 
functions  of  my  being.  Spinoza  based  personality 
on  the  intellect,  Schleiermacher  on  the  feeling, 
Schopenhauer  on  the  will.  But  personality  subtly 
underlies  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  They 
are  only  modes  of  the  soul's  self-expression.  They 
are  unified  in  the  intuition  '  I  am.'  In  Jn  6^"  there 
is  an  illustrative  use  of  iyiSi  elfii,  when  Jesus  assured 
the  disciples  of  His  personal  identity  behind  an 
unfamiliar  appearance.  (c)  I  am  myself  in  a 
continuity  of  experience.  In  all  movement  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances  the  soul  still 
knows  itself  as  the  same.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
our  own  past ;  it  is  with  us  still.  And  no  sceptical 
philosophy  can  dissolve  this  elemental  fact.  There 
is  a  corresponding  sense  of  eyd)  eifj-i  in  Jn  8^^,  where 
Jesus  says,  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  and 
reveals  tlie  wonderful  secret  of  His  self -conscious- 
ness.— These  modes  of  the  soul's  utterance  '  I  am  ' 
enter  into  the  basis  of  our  understanding,  on  which 
is  erected  that  faculty  of  the  soul  called  reason, 
by  which  we  cognize  and  construe  the  world. 
But  the  soul  must  be  considered  not  only  in  this 
static,  but  also  in  its  dynamic  aspect,  in  its — 

(2)  Self-determination,  which  is  the  soul's  asser- 
tion '  I  will.'  The  soul  selects  and  pursues  its 
own  ends  at  the  bidding  of  its  own  desires.  It 
has  music  of  its  own  to  beat  out,  by  appreciating 
and  appropriating  objects  in  its  own  environment. 
The  whole  range  of  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of 
liai)piness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  endurance  in 
the  path  of  duty  on  the  other,  rests  on  the  use  of 
this  j)ower  of  self-determination.  But  that  whicii 
moralizes  the  human  will  is  that  it  responds  to 
two  voices — («)  'I  can.'  The  sense  of  liberty 
therein  expressed  is  an  essential  element  of  per- 


sonality, and  through  the  intuition  of  the  soul  it 
has  held  its  own  as  an  assertion  of  free  will  in 
spite  of  the  affirmations  of  reason  respecting  the 
will  of  God  (in  theology)  or  the  laws  of  nature 
(in  science).  Our  moral  sense  is  strictly  bound 
up  with  this  assertion  of  the  soul,  without  which 
there  can  be  neither  merit,  nor  blame,  nor  any 
accountability.  It  is  this  which  binds  up  our 
being  with  that  of  God. 

'  So  near  is  glory  to  our  dust. 

So  nigh  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must," 
The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." '    (Emerson). 

{b)  'I  must.'  Not,  however,  until  'I  will'  is  con- 
summated in  'I  must'  is  the  height  of  personality 
reached,  for  its  liberty  of  will  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  its  voluntary  obedience.  When  the  personality 
has  found  its  master,  its  resources  are  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  self-determination,  especially  when 
for  love's  sake  we  lose  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
the  highest  outgoing  and  incoming  of  personality 
in  self-determination  is  in  the  exercise  of  love. 

'  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 
out  of  sight.' 

2.  Christ's  influence  on  the  conception  of  per- 
sonality.— The  full  extension  of  the  possibilities  of 
personality  is  due  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  opened  up 
new  vistas  for  the  soul's  self-consciousness  by  re- 
vealing the  inherent  but  hitherto  hidden  natures  of 
God,  the  world,  and  the  soul,  whereby  the  value  of 
the  personality  has  been  infinitely  enhanced  ;  and 
higher  ways  for  the  soul's  self-determination  by 
bringing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  strength 
of  which  the  soul  overcomes  the  world,  submits  to 
God,  and  thus  realizes  itself.  This  is  what  the 
world  was  waiting  for.  Prof.  Bigg  (The  Church  and 
Roman  Empire)  shows  that  the  Eastern  religions 
of  Isis  and  Mithras  were  being  welcomed  because 
by  their  virtual  monotheism  and  their  protter  of 
peace  and  happiness  they  seemed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  newly  discovered  jjersonality.  Christ  did 
this  completely.  He  supplied  the  key  of  know- 
ledge to  self-consciousness  and  the  nerve  of  power 
to  self-determination.  Henceforth  the  soul  is  Ji 
possibility  to  be  realized  through  knowledge  in 
obedience.  These  are  the  two  factors  of  faith,  for 
'  faith  is  at  once  a  vision  and  an  allegiance '  (Hort). 
Prior  to  Christ,  and  still  apart  from  Him,  the  con- 
ception of  the  world  has  largely  absorbed  both  the 
notion  of  God  (in  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and 
Fatalism),  and  that  of  the  soul  (in  Naturalism 
and  Materialism).  But  through  Christ,  God  and 
man  draw  out  apart  from  the  world,  apart  from 
each  other  too  (sin  being  the  '  sunderer ') ;  and  yet 
more  truly  close  to  each  other,  under  the  common 
concejition  of  personality  in  which  both  share  as 
distinguished  from  the  world.  Illingworth  has  put 
the  whole  point  finely  at  the  end  of  his  5th  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  :  '  As  reason  qualifies  and  conditions 
our  whole  animal  nature  by  its  presence,  so  that 
we  are  never  merely  animals,  spirituality  also  per- 
meates and  modifies  all  that  we  call  our  natural 
faculties ;  and  our  personality  itself  is,  in  this 
sense,  as  truly  supernatural  as  the  Divine  Person 
in  whom  alone  it  finds  its  home.' 

'  God  .  .  .  soul  .  .  .  the  only  facts  for  me. 
Prove  them  facts?    That  they  o'erpass  my  power  of  proving 
Proves  them  such.'    (R.  Browning,  La  Saisiaz). 

Through  Christ  man  has  learned  to  read  God  and 
himself  as  being  gathered  under  the  same  cate- 
gories, perfect  and  infinite  in  the  one,  derivative 
and  fettered  in  the  other.  But  that  is  only  the 
intellectual  aspect  of  what  we  owe  Him.  And,  as 
Martensen  has  said  [Dogmatics,  p.  154),  '  No  intel- 
lectual creation  can  ever  be  perfected  by  dint  of  a 
mere   psychological    possibility ;    it   must   first   be 
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fructified  and  awakened  by  a  higher  inspiration.' 
Christ  has  shown  us  the  way  to  the  consummation 
of  our  personality  in  the  voluntary  and  glad  sur- 
render to  God  and  in  fellowship  with  Him  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Jn  P),  so  that  we  learn  to  say — 
'  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  : 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.' 

There  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  the  language 
of  the  schools  in  the  speech  of  Christ,  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  He  made  no  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  personality.  And  it  is 
true  He  was  no  philosopher  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  term.  But  He  gave  jjliilosophy  a  new 
world  to  discover.  He  roused  and  satisfied  ex- 
periences of  the  soul  which  at  length  called  into 
being  a  new  terminology.  The  fact  that  the 
analysis  of  personality  first  went  to  the  depths  in 
Paul's  E^jistles,  argues  that  the  first  perfect  ex- 
position of  personality  was  in  Paul's  Master.  For 
a  thing  must  be  before  it  is  thought  upon.  Where 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  groped  blindly  because 
they  had  no  true  conception  of  j^ersonality,  Christ 
moved  with  perfect  assurance.  What  was  hidden 
from  them,  '  the  wise  and  prudent,'  Avas  all  in  all 
to  Him.  It  might  truly  be  said  that  personality 
is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel.  '  The  gospel  was  in  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  sense  a  personal  religion  ' 
(Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  164).  It  does  not  move  in  the 
regions  of  mere  intellect  or  will  or  feeling,  nor 
even  in  the  field  of  their  joint  exercise.  It  moves 
throughout  in  the  region  of  the  man  himself,  in  his 
self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  and  finds 
its  highest  expression  in  the  Divine  passion  for  the 
soul  and  the  human  hunger  for  God.  Christ  did 
not  coin  terms,  and  yet  there  is  what  may  be 
called  with  Rothe,  a  'language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
His  psychological  expressions  do  not  travel  beyond 
the  accepted  antitheses  of  soul  and  body,  flesh  and 
spirit,  using  the  first  to  express  simply  the  two 
elements  in  man's  nature  (Mt  10-^),  and  the  second 
to  emphasize  their  distinction  in  origin  (Jn  3®)  and 
divergence  in  character  (Mk  14^^).  Indeed,  Jesus 
did  not  make  use  of  the  psychology  available  in 
His  own  day,  e.g.  fiaKapios  o6  ov  Kareyvw  i]  ^vxv 
avTov  (Sir  14-),  which  is  a  plain  reference  to  con- 
science. 

Although  the  word  '  spirit '  (■jnuf/.x)  is  reserved  in  the  Gospels 
chiefly  for  super-  or  sub-human  agencies,  it  is  also  used  indiffer- 
ently as  a  synonym  for  -iyvxr,  or  'soul,'  to  express  the  region  of 
the  inner  life  where  the  feelings  especially  have  full  play.  In 
fourteen  instances  of  such  a  kind,  thuu,(x,  occurs  seven  times  (five 
times  in  reference  to  Jesus),  and  4"'X'^  also  seven  times  (in 
reference  to  Jesus  only  twice).  (With  Paul,  however,  these  two 
words  fall  apart  in  psychological  connotation).  The  favourite 
word  of  the  Evangelists,  and  presumably  of  Jesus  Himself,  is 
xxpiicc,  which  is  not  only  the  region  of  the  feelings,  but  the  seat 
of  the  will  {hiXrtu.x)  and  of  the  thoughts  ''hia.Xoyia-fj.oi).  In  fact, 
throughout  the  Bible  it  means  the  organ  of  the  personality 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Psychology').  It  is,  by  the  way,  sug- 
gestive of  the  moral  emphasis  of  Christ's  teaching  that  He 
never  uses  voi/V,  iiavoix.,  a-Unn;  or  their  correlatives.  But,  while 
Jesus  employed  terms  simply  in  their  pop  ilar  connotation,  He 
sometimes  transfused  them  with  His  own  transcendental  con- 
ceptions, and  then  they  stand  in  excess  of  light.  Thus,  '  If 
thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  hndy  shall  be  full  of  light '  (Mt 
622) ;  '  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  {^ux'^,)  shall  lose  it '  (1625) ; 
'  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see '  (1316)  ;  '  The  things  that 
proceed  out  of  a  man  defile  hirn '  (Mk  720) ;  '  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  out  of  his  belly  (xoiXia.)  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water ' 
(Jn  7:»). 

But  Christ's  exposition  of  personality  was  not 
vocal,  but  vital.  It  was  essentially  the  realm  in 
which  He  lived,  moved,  and  had  His  being  :  it  was 
the  true  life  to  which  He  invited  the  careworn 
and  heavy  laden,  and  those  who  were  entangled  in 
their  material  and  worldly  environment.  Secure 
in  the  possession  of  His  own  personality,  His  self- 
consciousness  being  at  one  with  God',  His  self- 
determination  being  merged  in  the  will  of  God, 
He  could  affirm,  'The  prince  of  this  world  cometli, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me'  (Jn  14^");  'I  am  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  me'  (14'") ;  '  I  do  always 
the  things  that  please  him '  (8^).    That  personality 


is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel  which  Jesus  lived  and 
taught  may  be  illustrated  in  detail. 

(1)  The  personal  temptation  oi  Jesus  is  given  as 
the  record  of  a  unique  struggle  within  tlie  chambers 
of  personality.  It  was  associated  with  that  en- 
hancing of  His  self-consciousness  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  that  of  a 
dove,  and  the  hearing  of  a  voice,  '  Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son '  (Mk  1'").  'Y\\e  first  temptation  was  over- 
come by  His  affirmation  that  the  soul  is  infinitely 
more  precious  than  the  natural  life,  and  that  there 
is  eternal  provision  for  it  in  communion  w'ith  the 
Father  (Mt  4^).  As  Christ  said  afterwards  to  His 
disciples,  '  I  have  food  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of  ' 
( Jn  4^-).  The  second  temptation  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  man  has  the  responsibility  of  cherishing 
his  life  and  using  it  wisely,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  God- 
given  personality.  To  dejjend  on  the  aid  of  angels 
would  be  an  act  of  presumption  (Mt  4^^-).  God  has 
chosen  that  they  should  minister  only  when  per- 
sonality has  achieved  its  proper  work  (Mk  1*^),  or 
before  personality  is  permitted  to  begin  it  (Mt 
18'").  A  true  man  scorns  the  aid  of  impersonal 
forces  when  affairs  of  the  soul  are  at  stake  (26^^). 
The  third  temptation  was  met  in  the  confidence 
that  personality  is  of  itself  worth  more  than  all 
the  world.  It  may  subject  itself  only  to  God  (4'"), 
by  whose  gentleness  it  is  made  great ;  for  it  is 
meant  to  be  king  of  all,  but  not  through  the 
acknowledgment  of  Satan  (cf.  1  Co  3-^).  So  Jesus 
taught  elsewhere,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ? ' ;  but  '  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ' 
(Mk  83«,  Mt  5^). 

(2)  The  jiublic  teaching  of  Christ  never  moved 
far  from  the  personal  character  of  true  religion. 
[a)  The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  essentially  the  realm 
of  personality.  It  thus  calls  for  no  less  an  analogy 
than  a  new  birth,  and  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  (Jn 
3^-  *).  Its  boundaries  are  specifically  in  character, 
for  it  is  inherited  by  such  as  are  poor  in  spirit, 
pure  in  heart,  and  peaceable  in  will  (]Mt  5^-  *•  ^), 
and  those  who  revert  to  the  attitude  of  children 
(18^).  Deeds  of  themselves,  however  zealously 
performed,  are  outside  this  realm  (7^-'"),  for  a 
house  may  be  swept  and  garnished,  yet  vacant 
for  evil  spirits  (12").  But  even  our  words  will 
witness  against  us,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh  (12^^).  The  approach 
of  this  Kingdom,  therefore,  is  a  call  to  repentance 
(Mk  1'^):  its  entry  involves  the  'binding  of  the 
strong  man '  (Mt  12^^) ;  and  its  extension  needs 
such  a  personal  influence  as  the  word  or  tlie  gospel 
incorporated  in  the  lives  of  the  disciples  (o''^'*). 
(h)  The  inner  righteousness  is  only  another  way 
of  stating  that  in  true  religion  the  personality 
must  come  to  its  own,  as  the  character  of  fruit  is 
fixed  by  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  (7''').  Nothing 
done  by  rote  or  for  show  is  worthy  of  the  soul's 
approach  to  its  God  (6'"^).  The  only  genuine 
worship  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4-^),  in  the 
consciousness  that  the  best  things  may  be  asked  for 
from  a  Father  (Mt  7"),  who  in  turn  expects  the 
inward  attitude  of  a  believing  (6^'),  lowly  (Lk 
18"),  and  forgiving  heart  (Mt  6'^).  The  only  de- 
filing thing  in  life  is  the  effluence  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality (Sik  7^'^).  The  only  unforgivable  sin  is 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  essentially 
a  sin  against  one's  own  personality  (Mt  12^').  And 
behind  Christ's  teaching  were  His  miracles  of 
mercy,  which  were  sacramental  of  this  rescue  of 
personality  from  its  fetters  (Mk  2^^-,  Lk  13'").  In 
sliort,  witii  Clirist,  religion  is  positive  because  it  is 
spiritual.  Saintliness  is  not  by  contraction,  but  by 
expansion.  Keeping  the  Law  is  acting  the  Good 
Samaritan.  In  a  word,  religion  is  raised  to  per- 
sonality-power. 

(3)  The  private  training  of  Christ  was  always  and 
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wholly  exerted  on  the  personality  of  His  disciples. 
He  left  behind  Him  no  documents,  nor  any  organi- 
zation, only  men  who  knew  whom  they  believed 
(2  Ti  1'-).  He  was  satished,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  with  Him  (Mk  3"),  sure  that  afterwanis 
they  would  become  'fishers  of  men'  (Mt  4*"), 
'lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves'  (Lk  10^),  all  be- 
cause of  His  influence  on  their  character.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  carry  with  theiu  but  the  secret 
of  this  wonderful  change  (Mt  lO'*'-)-  This  change 
was  due  to  something  deeper  than  even  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  Jesus.  It  was  due  to  a  re- 
velation at  the  core  of  a  man's  nature  (16''^-), 
by  an  organ  of  personality  undiscovered  by  the 
wise  (11-^),  and  unappreciated  by  the  rich  (19-*). 
The  Clmrch  rests  on  the  confession  of  a  convinced 
personality  (16^^),  in  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
reveal  His  Son  (16",  cf.  Gal  P^f-).  And  this  reve- 
lation provides  the  clue  to  spiritual  truth  and  the 
criterion  of  religious  authority  (Mt  lO^'*^-  23",  Jn  8=*"-, 
cf.  1  Co  321-23,  I  Jn  2"^)  [cf.  art.  AUTHORITY  IN 
Keligion  (iii.)].  It  is  worth  while  for  a  disciple 
to  'lose  his  life'  in  order  to  gain  the  hidden  life 
of  his  true  personality  (Mt  Iti^') ;  and  if  he  finds 
stumbling-blocks  to  this  in  his  nature,  he  must  act 
with  surgical  severity  (18*- "). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  infinite  range  to 
the  possibilities  of  personality  clear  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  but  hardly  fathomable  to  ourselves, 
as  where  He  says  that  to  receive  a  disciple  is  to 
receive  One  who  is  greater  than  he  (10*"),  and  the 
service  even  of  the  helpless  and  forlorn  is  done  to 
Himself  (25*",  cf.  26").  (Is  it  on  this  account 
that '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  greater 
than  John  the  great  individualist  ?)  Another  great 
saying  which  suggests  that  we  are  more  than  our- 
selves through  Christ,  is,  '  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them'  (IS^") ;  and  yet  one  more,  *  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  all  the  days'  (28^").  In  such  utter- 
ances, which  give  ample  support  to  Pauline  and 
Johannine  mysticism,  Christ  at  least  suggests  that 
personality,  when  once  released,  is  not  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  individual,  but  is  only  fulfilled 
when  lost  in  union  with  Himself,  as  the  Spirit  of 
all  Love.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Moberly  (Atonement 
and  Personality,  p.  254),  '  Personality  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  mirroring  God,  the  faculty  of  being  a 
living  reflexion  of  the  very  attributes  and  character 
of  the  Most  High.'  But  for  the  final  expression  of 
this  profound  truth  we  turn  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  in  His  intercessory  prayer :  '  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into 
one  (et's  ^v)  .  .  .  that  the  love  wherewith  thou 
lovedst  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them '  ( Jn 

1723.  26). 

3.  New  factors  introduced  by  Christ. — The  way 

in  which  He  directly  met  the  needs  of  person- 
ality was  twofold — by  a  revelation  and  a  reinforce- 
ment. (1)  To  man's  self -consciousness  He  revealed 
God  as  our  Father,  with  the  full  illumination  of 
man's  worth,  hope,  and  destiny  which  this  truth 
brings.  (2)  To  man's  self-determination  He  brought 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  power  in  aid 
(Trapd/cX^Tos)  of  the  fettered  personality.  The  essen- 
tial conjunction,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Church, 
of  these  two  elements  of  redemption,  which  are 
ours  through  Qlirist,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
variant  of  St.  Luke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
After  the  acknowledgnient  of  the  Fatherhood 
stands  the  petition,  '  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon 
us  and  cleanse  us.' 

(1)  Jesus  made  the  soul  aware  of  its  high  origin 
and  destiny,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  clears  a  path  through  Time  and  through 
Eternity.  The  issues  of  life  become  of  supreme 
account  to  those  who  believe  in  One  who  lives  and 
loves,  watches  and  listens,  provides  and  controls, 


and  will  at  length  either  welcome  or  reject.  There 
is  a  place  for  the  least,  the  last  and  the  lost.  The 
angfcls  of  the  little  ones,  who  have  achieved  nothing 
and  i)ossess  nothing,  are  before  the  face  of  the 
Father  (Mt  18^").  Though  uncounted  in  a  nation 
(Lk  lit**),  though  unvalued  by  society  (7'''^),  though 
classed  with  publicans  and  sinners  (IS^),  a  man 
is  counted  among  the  Father's  children,  and  valued 
in  the  Father's  heart  (Mt  \2^^-,  Lk  IS^^f-).  'It 
is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'  But  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  full  emergence  of  person- 
ality is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  outward  resjject  as 
the  loss  of  self-respect  through  sin.  Self-conscious- 
ness becomes  thereby  a  conscience  of  slavery,  of 
impotence  (Ko  7,  esp.  vv.'"").  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  having  been  once  '  alive  apart  from  the 
law '  (v.**),  he  means  a  non-moral  existence,  before 
true  self-consciousness  was  born.  In  the  words  of 
Schleiermacher,  '  The  sinner  jirior  to  conversion  is 
overlooked,  and  is  not  in  this  respect  a  per.son  at 
all  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  is  a  particle  of  the 
mass,  out  of  which  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  creative  act  of  God  which  gave  us  the  Re- 
deemer does,  through  Him,  call  him  into  person- 
ality '  (A.  Vaughan,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ;  cf.  Aug. 
de  Pecc.  Or.  36).  The  process  in  the  experience  of 
many  is  a  painful  one.  And  although  for  others 
it  is  gradual  and  apparently  natural,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  footing  in  the  NT  for  those 
whom  F.  W.  Newman  designated  as  the  '  once- 
born'  (cf.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
p.  80  and  Lect.  3  and  4). 

'  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

The  tying  to  a  dead  past  cramps  the  soul's  activities.  '  Now 
was  I  sorry'  (sajs  Bunyan  in  Grace  Abounding,  87,  88)  'that 
God  had  made  me  a  man,  for  I  feared  I  was  a  reprobate.  .  .  . 
Yea,  I  thought  it  impossible  that  ever  I  should  attain  to  such 
goodness  of  heart,  as  to  thank  God  that  He  had  made  me  a  man.' 
Yet,  as  St.  Paul  implies  in  the- above  reference,  this  humiliation 
is  the  way  to  the  heights  of  self-consciousness,  for  'guilt  is  the 
awful  guardian  of  our  personal  identity '  (Illiiigworth).  Simon 
Peter  onlj-  half  knew  himself  when  he  cried  to  Christ,  '  Depart 
from  me  :  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  (Lk  5**).  The  lost  son 
did  not  'come  to  himself  fully  until  he  was  at  home  with  his 
father,  reconciled.  Here  we  come  upon  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  (wh.  see),  which  is  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the 
Father's  forgiveness  in  forensic  terms.  In  the  experience  of  the 
justified  man,  the  'conscience  of  sins'  is  transmuted  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  '  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Ro  5I).  '  Actuall3'  and  in  fact  Justification  is  only  accomplished 
by  an  act  of  human  freedom,  an  act  of  the  deepest  self-con- 
sciousness in  man,  appropriating  the  redeeming  love  of  the 
Son  of  God  by  the  power  of  awakening  and  life-giving  grace ' 
(Martensen,  Dogmatics,  p.  391). 

Starting  from  this  point,  the  revelation  of  God 
as  Father  is  the  means  of  the  enlargement  of  our 
personality  in  three  ways,  through  (n)  His  forgive- 
ness of  As,  [b)  our  imitation  of  Him,  (c)  the  com- 
munion between  Him  and  us. 

(ct)  God's  forgiveness,  gratefully  received,  is  the 
first  stage  of  man's  moral  freedom.  It  must  always 
be  a  factor  in  our  filial  consciousness,  but  at  first  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  one. 
Thus  it  was  the  message  in  which  Christ  first  ex- 
pressed the  meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  (Mk  2''),  and 
which  He  ever  delighted  to  bring  to  the  children 
who  felt  themselves  farthest  from  home  (Lk  15''*  '^-). 
Their  repentance  made  joy  in  heaven  (15^),  while 
the  Divine  forgiveness  woke  love  in  their  hearts 
(7*^).  For  it  is  the  spiritual  release  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  our  being,  and  sets  free  the  Avholesome 
springs  of  goodness,  long  sealed  and  ignored  (18^* 
19**).  But  forgiveness  was  more  than  a  'word  of 
grace ' :  it  was  a  gain  for  the  world  at  the  cost  of 
Calvary  (Mt  '26^^).  And  that  cost  was  ultimately 
met  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Father's  heart, 
'  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only- 
begotten  Son '  ( Jn  Z^^,  cf.  Ko  S*^).  Forgiveness  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  thus   the  measure  of  the 
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estimate  in  Avliich  our  personality  is  lield  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

(6)  Our  iDiitntion  of  God. — Sonship,  being  ours 
potentially  through  forgiveness,  becomes  ours  actu- 
ally through  imitation.  If  one  may  venture  to  say 
so,  without  seeming  to  undervalue  the  continuity  of 
grace,  in  forgiveness  God  pays  our  debts,  in  order 
that  in  imitation  we  may  pay  our  way.  We  are 
'  made  nigh'  (Eph  2^^),  that  we  may  grow  like  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  Having  '  received  the 
adojition  of  sons '  (Ro  8^^,  Gal  4^),  we  are  to  become 
'  imitators  of  God  as  dear  children '  (Eph  5').  '  Even 
as  God  (or  the  Lord)  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye '  (Col 
3'^).  For  the  standard  of  our  new  nature  is  nothing 
less  than  /card  debv  (Eph  4-'*).  This  connexion  of 
thought  is  as  clear  in  John  as  in  Paul.  '  Herein 
is  love  .  .  .  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son. 
.  .  .  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  to  love 
one  another  .  .  .  because  as  he  is,  even  so  .are  we 
in  this  Avorld'  (1  Jn  4W- n- ").  These  words  point 
to  their  original  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  bade 
us  give  '  mind,  heart,  will,  and  strength '  to  this 
holy  task  (INIt  22^"^).  To  '  be  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect'  (5^^),  to  forgive  as  He  forgives 
(gi2  i835j^  ^Q  ]iiake  peace  and  love  our  enemies  that 
we  niay  prove  ourselves  His  sons  (b^-  ■^^),  is  the 
Christian  standard  of  conduct,  and  the  final  chal- 
lenge to  our  personality. 

(c)  Communion  bcttvcen  God  and  man. — If  per- 
sonality finds  its  release  in  the  forgiveness,  its 
scope  in  the  imitation,  of  God,  it  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment in  communion  with  Him.  '  Religion  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  the  vital  act  by  which  the 
whole  spirit  seeks  to  save  itself  by  attaching  itself 
to  its  principle.  This  act  is  prayer '  (Sabatier, 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  28).  But  prayer,  to  be 
real  and  effectual,  must  rest  on  faith  in  the  Father 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  '  He  who  makes  prayer 
simply  a  way  to  reach  God  "  invents  a  god  for  him- 
self, and  one  that  does  not  hear."  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  true  worship  unless  we  come  through  Christ 
into  the  relation  of  children  towards  God  '  (Luther, 
quoted  by  Herrmann,  Communion  tvith  God,  p.  244). 
This  is  the  prayer  tliat  is  surely  answered  by  God 
(Lk  IP"^^,  Jn  15'^),  the  worship  that  is  in  spirit  and 
in  trutli,  which  He  Himself  both  inspires  and  seeks 
after  (Jn  4-^-  -■',  Ro  S-''-  "^).  This  is  praying  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  '  the  storm 
of  desire  dies  away  into  stillness  before  God.'  Yet 
'  whatever  really  so  burdens  the  soul  as  to  threaten 
its  peace  is  to  be  brought  before  God  in  prayer, 
with  the  confidence  that  the  Father's  love  under- 
stands even  our  anxious  clinging  to  earthly  things ' 
(Herrmann,  p.  247).  There  is  no  higher  employ- 
ment of  the  powers  of  personality  than  real  (Mt 
65- «),  believing  (Mk  11"-^),  consecrated  (Jn  W\ 
persistent  (Lk  18^)  prayer,  from  a  forgiving  heart 
(Mk  11-^),  when  it  throws  itself  without  reserve 
upon  the  loving  will  of  the  Father  (Mt  2&^-*% 
Such  prayer  is  far  more  than  an  act :  it  invests  all 
the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  life  with  the  sacred 
sense  that  the  Father  is  '  over  all,  through  all,  and 
in  all '  (Eph  4*^).  Thus  prayer  has  '  a  natural  effect 
in  spiritualizing  and  elevating  the  soul.  A  man  is 
no  longer  what  he  was  before.  Gradually — imper- 
ceptibly to  himself — he  has  imbibed  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  and  become  imbued  with  fresh  principles. 
He  is  as  one  coming  from  kings'  courts,  with  a 
grace,  a  delicacy,  a  dignity,  a  propriety,  a  jiistness 
of  thought  and  taste,  a  clearness  and  firmness  of 
principle,  all  his  own'  (J.  H.  Newman).  Resting 
on  life  eternal  as  a  principle,  a  man  cannot  sink 
into  being  the  mere  plaything  of  events,  a  puppet 
in  his  environment.  Christ  has  invited  him  to 
ascend  a  higher  storey  of  his  being,  whence  he  can 
see  the  hosts  of  God  beyond  the  encircling  enemy. 
'  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.'  And  the 
fulfilment  of  that  truth  is  when  the  .saint,  witli 


the  heart  of  a  little  child,  endures  as  seeing  Him. 
who  is  invisible. 

On  these  three  steps  of  heightened  self-conscious, 
ness  —  forgiveness,  imitation,  and  communion  — . 
stands  the  temple  of  immortality  for  the  soul. 

(2)  Jesus  made  the  soul  capable  of  attaining  its 
high  destiny  (in  correspondence  with  its  Divine 
origin)  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was 
the  one  great  object  of  His  saving  ministry  besides 
revealing  the  Father.  It  is  not  that  there  was  no 
Holy  Spirit  excejJt  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  believe,  was  as  truly  at 
the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  universe  as 
the  Father  Himself.  But  none  the  less,  for  the 
purposes  of  human  personality,  the  Fatherhood 
and  Spirit  of  God  were  alike  the  creation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  these  twin  pillars  His  Kingdom  of  the 
redeemed  is  founded  ;  Justification  being  the  result 
of  the  Father's  relation  to  personality,  and  Sancti- 
fication  being  the  efiect  of  the  Spirit's  influence  on 
Ijersonality  :  both  being  secured  through  faith  in 
tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  were  of  little  use  to 
heighten  the  soul's  self  -  consciousness  without 
increasing  its  powers  of  self-determination.  The 
knowledge  that  God  is  our  Father,  with  all  it 
implies,  must  be  completed  by  our  receiving  the 
'  spirit  of  adoption '  whereby  we  cry  '  Abba, 
Father'  (Ro  8^''),  and  the  'power  to  become  sons 
of  God '  (Jn  V-).  The  connexion  between  this 
Spirit  of  God  and  our  spirits  is  too  subtle  for  our 
analysis.  '  In  the  ephemeral  and  empirical  iSIe, 
there  is  a  mysterious  Guest,  greater  than  the  Me, 
and  to  which  the  Me  instinctively  addresses  its 
prayer  and  its  trust'  (Sabatier,  Religions  of  Au- 
thority, p.  318).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  (and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Ro  8)  that  the  result  is  an 
enhancing  of  the  soul's  power  to  realize  itself  in 
respect  of  character  which  is  the  real  realm  of  j^er- 
sonality.  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pre- 
eminently the  mainspring  of  the  life  inspired  by 
Christ  (vis  vicaria,  Tertullian),  not,  however,  as 
substitute  for  the  will,  but  as  its  partner  and 
prompter  (cf.  Gal  2-»  with  5"^,  and  Eph  3i«  with  v.^^). 
'  The  Spirit  and  faith,'  says  Dr.  Denney  (art.  Holy 
Spirit  in  vol.  i.  p.  738''),  '  are  correlative  terms, 
and  each  of  them  covers  from  a  ditterent  point  of 
view  all  that  is  meant  by  Christianity.  Regarded 
from  the  side  of  God  and  His  grace  and  power  in 
initiating  and  maintaining  it,  Christianity  is  the 
S^jirit ;  regarded  from  the  side  of  man  and  his 
action  and  responsibility  in  relation  to  God,  it  is 
faith.'  Tiie  bearing  of  the  Sjiirit  on  man's  self- 
determination  (i.e.  as  a  moral  motive)  may  be 
viewed  in  two  aspects. 

(a)  There  is  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
sometimes  called  simply  a  gift  (Lk  IP"*),  but  also 
'  a  new  birth  '  ( Jn  S^^-),  because  its  origin  is  behind 
the  will  of  man  (P'*),  and  a  'baptism'  (Mk  P), 
because  its  outcome  is  in  the  will  of  man,  in  his 
personal  dedication  (cf.  Ph  2'-). 

'  My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit'  (Wordsworth,  The  Prelude,  iv.  334 ff.). 

And  cf.  Paracelsus  : — 

'  As  He  spoke,  I  was  endued 
W'ith  comprehension  and  a  steadfast  will ; 
And  when  He  ceased,  my  brow  was  sealed  His  own.' 

In  any  case,  it  brings  the  poAver  of  the  Highest 
(diivafiis  vxpicTTov,  Lk  P^)  to  those  who  have  high 
work  to  do.  Christ  began  His  public  ministry  (4i'*) 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  first  brooded  over 
Him  and  then  drove  Him  forth  (Mk  P»-  i'^).  The 
Spirit  also  endowed  the  behaviour  and  bearing  of 
Jesus  with  its  unique  characteristics  (Mt  12''"''-). 
But  this  belongs  more  properly  to  the  section 
below.  The  most  critical  act  of  the  soul's  self- 
determination  is  known  as  conversion,  wliich  is 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  will  and  love  of  God  as 
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revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  motives  stored 
in  tlie  gospel  become  henceforth  dominant  partners 
in  the  life  of  the  soul.  '  In  conversion  '  (says  Star- 
buck,  quoted  in  James,  Religious  Experience, 
p.  210)  'a  person  must  relax,  i.e.  must  fall  back  on 
the  larger  power  that  makes  for  righteousness, 
which  has  been  welling  up  in  his  own  being,  and 
let  it  finish  in  its  own  way  the  work  it  has  begun.' 
This  is  the  true  leverage  of  all  moral  possibilities  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  entering  of  the  Spirit,  which  has 
its  own  heavenly  ways  (cf.  Lk  9^^^  AV),  and  releases 
the  soul  from  the  encumbrance  of  habit  and  the 
tyranny  of  desire.  The  entrance  of  the  Spirit 
thus  brings  the  release  of  the  personality.  '  The 
unseen  region  is  not  merely  the  ideal,  for  it  pro- 
duces effects  in  this  world.  When  we  commune 
with  it,  work  is  actually  done  upon  our  finite  per- 
sonality, for  Ave  are  turned  into  a  new  man,  and 
consequences  in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the 
natural  world  upon  our  regenerative  change ' 
(Professor  James,  op.  cit.  p.  516). 

(b)  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  its  distinctive  feature 
and  peculiar  power  (Lk  W^  24«,  Jn  7=*^  W^  20-^-,  cf. 
Ac  1  p5-i«  19i-«,  Ro  82,  2  Co  3,  Gal  5^^^-).  The  human 
problem  is  stated  in  a  famous  chapter  (Ro  7)  by 
Paul,  in  a  memorable  sentence  by  Christ  (Mk  14^^). 
Without  the  higher  inspiration  the  mind  becomes 
carnal  instead  of  the  body  being  consecrated. 
Christ  Himself  suffered  from  no  division  in  His 
nature  (cf .  Harnack,  What  is  Christian  ity  ?  p.  32  f . ), 
because  He  was  tilled  with  the  Sjiirit  (Lk  4^)  :  the 
Prince  of  this  world  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14^"). 
And  this  is  the  summum  bonum  to  which  He  in- 
vites His  disciples  :  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you'  (v. 2^).  It  resolves  the 
antinomies  of  flesh  and  spirit,  body  and  soul, 
whereby  the  self-determination  of  man  is  tested, 
enabling  us  to  believe,  and  live  by  the  truth,  that 
our  bodies  are  '  temjiles  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  which 
is  in  us,  which  we  have  from  God  ( 1  Co  6^**) ;  or, 
using  the  original  analogy  of  Christ,  that  we  are 
branches  of  the  true  Vine,  into  Avliich,  and  through 
which,  the  sap  of  His  ever-living  word  is  to  flow, 
producing  fi'uit  to  the  glory  of  God  ( Jn  15^'^).  The 
fruitfulness  of  life  in  character,  which  is  the  crown 
of  personality,  depends  in  short  on  the  partner- 
ship of  our  personality  with  the  Paraclete,  whose 
dominion  brings  us  liberty  from  the  Law,  as  the 
obverse  of  our  obedience  to  Love  (Ro  8^^  cf.  v.^, 
Gal  522-  23  cf.  V.16. 18,  2  P  18  cf.  v.^).  All  this  is  the 
process  of  sanctification.  '  If  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  saints  of  the  New  Covenant  have  a  higher 
idea  of  holiness,  have  walked  by  a  more  perfect 
rule,  have  shown  forth  a  more  excellent  and  lovely 
character,  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  blessed  Spirit ' 
(Dean  Church,  Village  Sermons,  p.  121). 

The  manifestation  of  this  spiritual  fact  was  at 
Pentecost  (Ac  2),  and  it  presupposed  two  prior 
events — the  advent  of  Jesus,  and  His  ascension. 
And  the  meaning  of  these  three  events  for  man's 
self-determination  lies  here. 

(i. )  The  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  was  the  unique  illustration  of  a  Personality 
moving  only  in  the  direction  of  truth,  holiness,  and 
love,  and  yet  on  the  lines  of  human  nature.  And  this 
was  manifestly  due  to  the  unhindered  operation  of 
the  personal  Spirit  of  God.  Henceforth  the  asso- 
ciation between  Christ  and  the  Spirit  is  so  close  for 
us,  that  we  may  say  that  the  Spirit  is  Christ  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  our  experience  ;  even  as  the 
Father  is  Christ  read  into  the  Eternal.  To  use 
the  fine  analogy  of  Martineau  {Essays,  iii.  1,  p.  50), 
'  If  it  has  pleased  God,  the  Creator,  to  fit  up  one 
system  with  one  sun,  to  make  the  daylight  of 
several  worlds,  so  may  it  fitly  have  pleased  God, 
the  Revealer,  to  kindle  amid  the  elliptic  of  history 
One  Divine  Soul  to  glorify  whatever  lies  within 


the  great  year  of  His  moral  Providence,  and  repre- 
sent the  Father  of  Lights.'  Only  we  must  go  on 
to  say  that,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Redeemer, 
Jesus  represents  the  sunshine  as  well ;  for  it  is 
through  Him  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mediated  to  us. 
'  The  truth  is '  (as  against  Beyschlag,  vol.  i.  p.  279), 
'not  that  the  Spirit  is  identical  with  Christ,  but 
that  it  was  from  the  first  so  entirely  the  principle 
of  His  personality,  and  He  was  throughout  so 
completely  one  with  it  in  His  Divine  humanity, 
that  He  became  its  perfect  organ  and  expression, 
not  merely  in  a  temporal  and  imi^ersonal  sense,  but 
in  a  personal  and  abiding  sense.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Spirit  as  it  comes  to  us  in  Christianity,  therefore, 
includes  the  personal  presence  of  Christ'  (Walker, 
Spirit  and  Incarnation,  p.  85). 

(ii. )  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  had  to  be  superseded  if  it  was  to  have  its 
full  effect  on  man's  personality.  On  the  one  hand, 
He  Himself  said,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me '  (Jn  12^2^ .  a^d, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  response  came  from  the 
experience  of  an  Apostle  :  '  Even  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know 
him  so  no  more '  (2  Co  5'^).  '  If  any  one  have  not 
the  Sjiirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his'  (Ro  8®). 
Faith  is  more  than  an  outlook  ;  it  is  also  an  up- 
look  and  an  inlook.  The  Christ  of  history  must 
become  the  Christ  of  experience.  Just  as  the 
painter  passes  from  the  stage  of  imitation  to 
origination  before  he  becomes  an  artist,  so  a 
Christian  is  one  who,  looking  away  to  Christ, 
loses  himself  in  Him,  and  so  hnds  himself  again 
as  a  new  creation  (2  Co  5"  ;  cf.  Mk  8=*^).  Thus  '  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.'  Christ  in  whose  face  was  the 
glory  of  God  becomes  '  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of 
glory'  (2  Co  4",  Col  V).  'He  that  descended  is 
the  sjime  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things'  (Eph  4'"). 

(iii.)  The  significance  of  Pentecost  is,  in  brief, 
that  Christ  is  now  to  be  made  known  to  the  world 
through  '  living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart,'  i.e.  in  the  promptings  of 
conscience  and  compassion,  which  jirove  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  3--  s).  In  other 
words,  the  honour  of  Christ's  name  and  the  suc- 
cess of  His  cause  are  thrown  upon  the  personality 
He  has  evoked, — that  personality  which  in  part- 
nership with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  union  with 
fellow-Christians,  is  to  do  even  greater  things  than 
Christ  in  His  earthly  life  could  accomplish.  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  But  Ave  have 
the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  the  Sjiirit 
(1  Co2i«,  2Co2i«3«). 

4.  The  redeemed  personality.  —  For  the  re- 
deemed personality,  Justification  is  its  liberty ; 
Sanctification  its  laAv.  These  great  Avords  Avere 
invented  to  express  personality  at  its  highest,  and 
in  its  fulfilment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination  respectively. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  redeemed  person- 
ality has  been  the  keynote  of  Christendom,  the 
secret  of  its  history,  the  source  of  its  progress — 
often  misleading  and  misled,  but  having  the  poAver 
of  an  endless  life.  This  sketch  of  the  subject  may 
be  completed  by  a  feAv  suggestions  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  redeemed  personality  for  the 
history  of  Christendom.  It  has  caused  man  (1) 
to  stand  for  his  rights  and  liberties,  (2)  to  recog- 
nize his  debts  and  duties. 

(1)  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  soul. — Modern 
history  is  the  steady  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  personality  in  ansAver  to  the  challenge  of 
the  civilization  by  Avhich  it  is  surrounded.  The 
Avorld  is  so  much  Avith  us  through  facilities  of 
knoAvledge,  communication,  and  enjoyment,  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul  Avould  have  little  chance 
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indeed  were  it  not  continually  replenished  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  But  because  personality  is  conscious 
of  its  eternal  environment,  it  can  '  endure  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible,"  and  must  assert  itself  in  the 
name  of  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Steadily  it 
has  been  rising  to  the  height  of  its  possibilities 
against  tlie  weight  of  an  accumulating  tradition 
and  venerable  institutions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
word  of  God  comes  most  directly  to  this  world 
through  its  dedicated  personalities.  That  '  Avord  ' 
has  always  breathed  Justice  as  the  social,  and 
Liberty  as  the  personal  ideal.  And  reformers 
liave  alwaj's  found  their  inspiration  for  the  former 
in  the  OT,  for  the  latter  in  the  NT.  Constitutional 
iiistory  could  not  be  explained  but  for  the  con- 
tinual inflow  of  these  principles  ujion  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  from  their  springs  in  tiie 
Christian  faith.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  action  of  the  Christian  conscience  through  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  had  much  to  do  with  the 
jNlagna  Ciiarta.  The  uprising  from  the  condition 
of  villenage  in  the  14th  cent,  was  vitally  con- 
nected witli  the  Lollard  movement  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
Peasants'  Wars  in  Germany  which  followed,  and  the 
national  movements  in  all  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  found  tiie  secret  of  their  power  in  the 
recovered  gospel.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 
know,  that  the  rights  of  the  Christian  man  were 
the  tirst  ol>jective  of  our  own  Puritan  Revolution. 
Said  Pym,  its  typical  exponent :  '  The  greatest 
liberty  of  our  country  is  religion.'  The  American 
Commonwealth  was  founded,  as  to  its  true  nucleus, 
in  tiie  passion  for  'freedom  to  worship  (iod.' 
And  although  the  French  Revolution  trium])hed 
in  an  'age  of  reason,'  in  defiance  of  Church  and 
creed,  its  jiassionate  hope  was  derived  from  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  riglits  of  m.an  which 
had  certainly  drifted  into  the  mind  of  Voltaire. 

Finally,  in  religion  itself  personality  has  played 
its  true  part  only  under  the  aegis  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Mohammedanism  the  political  and  social  bonds 
are  drawn  very  closely,  and  its  military  associa- 
tions have  tended  to  promote  the  type  of  the 
devoted  soldier  (Moslems) — 'Theirs  not  to  reason 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.'  Under  such  a 
form  of  religion  personality  has  little  chance.  The 
Hindu  philosophy  which  underlies  Buddhism  re- 
gards personality  as  the  chief  seat  of  evil  in  tiie 
universe,  and  works  towards  its  obliteration. 
Socially,  this  piiilosophy  results  in  the  caste  system, 
wiiich  is  well  calculated  to  this  end.  The  religion, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Confucius,  throws  tlie 
weight  of  every  moral  sanction  on  the  dead  past, 
and,  by  the  worship  of  ancestors,  depreciates  to 
tiie  utmost  extent  tlie  homage  due  to  tiie  living 
soul.  Christianity  lias  no  doubt  many  points  of 
contact  witli  these  and  other  religions  ;  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  utterly  antagonistic,  in  that  its  unit  is 
the  individual,  whatever  his  race,  colour,  or  class, 
on  the  sublime  ground  that  God  seeks  him  and 
needs  him.  Hence  its  life  has  always  been  fed  by 
personalities,  whose  love  to  God  iias  been  with 
tiie  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength.  As  Christ 
founded  His  Ciiurch  on  Peter,  so  on  the  man  who 
adopts  the  motto  of  the  Northern  university  — 
'  Men  say  :  Quliat  say  they  :  lat  them  say ' — in  the 
spirit  of  Peter  (Ac  4^^),  has  the  Church  as  a  matter 
of  history  always  been  refounded.  By  the  touch 
of  Christ  on  the  individual  all  bands  and  bars 
have  snapped,  and  in  tiie  inspired  personality 
the  word  of  God  has  found  free  course  and  been 
glorified.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  no  other 
religion  is  anything  but  a  framework.  Only  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Clirist  do  we  see  the  face  of 
a  renewed  personality  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory. 

(2)  But  the  new-found  personality  has  not  only 


rejoiced  in  rigiits  and  liberties,  political  and  social, 
mental  and  spiritual ;  it  has  also  made  an  ever 
fuller  discovery  of  its  debts  and  duties.  Tiie 
Fatlierhood  of  God  means  tlie  promise  at  least  of 
personality  in  every  human  Ijeing,  and  tiiat  means 
tiie  essential  brotiierliood  of  men.  Tiie  Incarna- 
tion lias  drawn  tiiem  into  one  by  declaring  tliem 
one  ;  so  that  eacli  must  bear  tlie  others'  bui'dens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Atone- 
ment on  Calvary  has  focussed  the  conception  of 
vicarious  suti'ering,  and  summoned  Cliristians  to 
fulfil  that  which  is  lacking  of  tiie  sufierings  of 
Ciirist  (Col  P'*).  In  the  train  of  Christian  salva- 
tion mutual  service  beitomes  the  truest  expression 
of  tlie  liond  of  union  (Jn  13^^"^').  So  we  are  bidden 
to  respect  one  anotlier's  personality,  to  '  lionour  all 
men,'  to  '  receive  one  anotiier  as  Ciirist  also  received 
us  to  tiie  glory  of  God"  (Ro  15").  Being  hoj^e- 
lessly  in  debt  to  (iod,  we  are  to  pay  of!"  all  we  can 
on  tlie  altar  of  liuinanitys  need.  Uur  indel)tedness 
to  God  involves  our  forgiveness  of  others  (Mt 
jg32. 33j^  (jm.  iigip  of  any  one  in  every  time  of  need 
(Mt  10*,  Lk  10^^),  and  especially  our  hope  and  labour 
for  their  spiritual  welfare  (Mt  '281",  Lk  lO"-). 

This  consciousness  of  duty  to  humanity  for 
Ciirist's  sake  soon  sliowed  itself  in  the  breaking  of 
yokes,  althougii  tiie  yokes  crumbled  ratlier  tiian 
snapped  under  His  humane  influence.  It  worked 
upon  pagan  notions  of  slavery  and  conquest,  and 
after  abolisliing  the  gladiatorial  shows,  first  eased 
and  finally  freed  the  liunian  chattel.  Tlie  rights 
of  woman,  too,  as  partner  ratiier  tlian  suliordinate, 
and  the  honour  paid  even  to  children,  as  against 
tiie  Roman  practice  of  infanticide,  liave  gradually 
come  into  being  tiirougii  tiie  clianged  standpoint 
from  wiiicli  personality  is  regarded  througii  Ciirist. 
Continuing  the  story  thus  begun,  the  recognition 
of  our  debt  and  duty  towards  others  on  account  of 
tlieir  jiersonality  lias  (a)  secretly  undermined  tiie 
resistance  of  racial  barriers.  More  than  tliis  can 
iiardly  be  said  in  view  of  events  East  and  West. 
But  at  any  rate  the  Ciiristian  Ciiurcii,  now  a 
fellowship  of  many  peoples,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
has  to  a  large  extent  anticipated  tiie  fulfilment  of 
tiie  ideal  wliicli  leaped  to  the  imagination  of  St. 
Paul,  when  there  shall  be  '  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female  ;  for  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  3-*).  (b)  It  has  slowly  produced 
an  attitude  of  tolerance,  i.e.  a  recognition  of  tiie 
rights  of  others  in  thouglit.  Tiiat  is  a  position 
far  in  advance  of  tiie  claim  to  personal  indepen- 
dence. Liberty  of  tliougiit  for  others,  witii  a 
resulting  equality  of  opportunity,  is  an  ideal 
hard  of  attainment.  But  because  humanity  is 
logical,  though  men  are  not,  it  will  at  lengtii  be 
establi.shed  as  the  corollary  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sonality, (c)  It  has  steadily  permeated  law  with 
the  larger  justice  of  mercy.  This  is  anotiier  com- 
paratively recent  development  of  the  Ciiristian 
consciousness.  The  criminal  code  and  the  service 
discipline  were  both  administered  on  brutal  lines, 
and  the  industrial  .system  was  beset  by  conditions 
liardly  less  degrading.  But  the  claim  of  person- 
ality is  steadily  laying  hold  of  tiie  popular  imagina- 
tion and  conscience,  and  asserting  itself  in  tiie 
acts  of  our  statute-book,  (d)  It  lias  turned  older 
methods  of  education  upside  down.  The  claim  of 
the  personality  is  now  respected  even  when  in  tiie 
bud.  The  teacher  now  learns  to  sit  first  at  tiie 
feet  of  the  child,  who  is  no  longer  trained  to  be  a 
kind. of  imitation  adult,  but  is  desired  to  develoj) 
on  tlie  lines  of  its  own  personality.  {e)  It  iias 
inspired  all  crusades  of  compassion.  Ciiristianity 
has  led  the  way,  to  tiie  marvel  of  tiie  world,  in  tlie 
provision  of  hospitals,  asylums,  orpiianages,  etc. 
And  tills  consideration  for  the  blind,  the  insane, 
the  leper,  and  such  afflicted  ones,  is  tiie  monument 
to  Christ's  care  of  tlie  body  as  tiie  home  of  tiie 
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personality.  (/)  It  has  been  the  fulcrum  of  foreign 
missions  ;  for  there  are  souls  to  be  saved  wherever 
humanity  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  characteristic  task  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  are  some  of  the  modern  developments  of 
personality  as  to  its  rights  and  duties.  By  means 
of  their  proper  balance  and  mutual  influence, 
Christendom  makes  its  advance.  And  this  bal- 
ance is  maintained  so  far  as  man  is  in  Christ.  For 
from  Him  alone  comes  the  ultimate  sense  of  human 
dignity  both  for  oneself  and  for  all.  At  His  feet 
we  learn  that  personality  is  given  its  full  enfranch- 
isement in  order  that  it  may  co-operate  with  the 
Father  in  the  employments  of  perfect  love. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  alluded  to  above,  see  lUing- 
worth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine  ;  Moberly,  Atonement 
and  Personality,  esp.  ch.  ix.  ;  Martensen,  Ethics;  Dorner, 
Ktli  ics  ;  Seth,  Hegelianism  and  Personality  ;  VV.  Richmond, 
I'ersunaUty  ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ;  James,  Prob- 
lems of  Personality;  Lotze,  Microcosmiis,  i.  248  ff.  ;  Green, 
Proleq.  to  Ethics  ;  Augustine,  Confessions,  etc.  See  also  A. 
Chandler  in  A  Lent  in  London  (189.5),  p.  193  ;  C.  C.  Hall,  The 
(iospcl  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice  (1897),  p.  267 ;  H.  Rashdall, 
Doctrine  and  Development  (1898),  p.  268;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  God 
ot  the  Frail  (1902),  p.  22  ;  J.  Newton,  The  Problem  of  Person- 
ality (1905) ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Theology,  pt.  2  ;  Lotze, 
Oiit/ines  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  §§  30-35  ;  Oman,  Vision 
and  Authority,  pp.  19-24  ;  Myers,  Human  Personality,  \.  10 ff. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 

PERVERTING  (hiatTTpic^u,  Lk  23- ;  dTroorp^^w,  v.^"*). 
— Tlie  word  occurs  principally  in  the  trial  of  Je.sus 
before  Pilate,  where  the  first  charge  brought  against 
Him  was  that  of  '  perverting  the  nation.'  Such  a 
charge,  though  somewhat  vague,  implied  that  He 
was  a  conspirator  against  the  State,  spreading  a 
sjiirit  of  disafl'ection  and  rebellion  among  the  people, 
and  thus  turning  them  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  charge  was  utterly  false,  but  it  revealed 
tlie  bitter  malice  of  the  Jews  and  their  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  power 
of  life  and  death  wiis  not  possessed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin  :  no  merely  religious  oflence  could  be  visited 
with  capital  jmnishment  (Jn  18^^),  and  therefore 
the  object  which  they  clamoured  for  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  civil  power.  Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  lay  aside  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  which 
really  weighed  with  themselves,  but  of  which  they 
knew  Pilate  could  take  no  cognizance,  and  they 
bring  Jesus  before  the  Roman  governor  as  a  politi- 
cal oti'ender,  guilty  of  setting  Himself  and  others 
in  opposition  to  the  ruling  power  of  Rome.  A 
charge  of  this  character  Pilate  was  in  duty  bound 
to  consider  and  examine.  DuGALD  ClaRK. 

PESTILENCE  (XotM^s).— The  word  is  found  twice 
in  the  Gospels,  in  both  cases  in  the  prophecy  of 
Christ  regarding  the  last  days  (Mt  24^  [A  V  ;  RV, 
folloAving  WH  and  others,  omits],  Lk  21").  In 
the  OT  the  word  is  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and 
usually  indicates  a  direct  Divine  visitation  (Lv 
26•-^  Nu  1412,  I  cii  21 '^  Ps  785"  etc.).  The  disease, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  not  rarely  associated  witli 
Avar  and  its  consequences  (Jer  24"^  29'^  34'^,  Ezk 
6'ietc. ).  Thus  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Christ  in 
the  texts  quoted. 

The  specific  meaning  of  the  word  \oi.fi6s  is  not 
easily  determined.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  swiftly- 
developing  and  mortal  illness,  contagious  or  infec- 
tious in  its  nature,  as  we  may  infer  from  Ac  24^. 
It  may  point  to  the  glandular  or  bubonic  plague, 
well  known  and  universally  dreaded  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  great  scourge  of  the  world  in  the  Middle 
Age.s.     (See  Hastings'  DB,  iii.  pj).  324,  755). 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PETER. — The  use  of  the  names  Simon  and  Simon 
Peter  in  the  Gospels  is  instructive.  Mt. ,  when  he 
first  mentions  the  Apostle,  calls  him  '  Simon  who  is 
called  Peter'  (4^'^) ;  he  uses  the  same  language  in 
his  list  of  the  Apostles  (10^).     Again,  with   most 


obvious  appropriateness  he  calls  him  '  Simon  Peter ' 
at  the  time  of  his  celebrated  confession  (16"^),  while 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  addresses 
the  disciple  directly,  he  is  'Simon  bar-Jona'  (16") 
and  'Simon'  (17-^).  In  Mk.  the  name  'Simon'  is 
employed  up  to  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  and 
thereafter  '  Peter '  is  used  ;  but  when  our  Lord 
accosts  him  in  Gethsemane,  He  names  him  '  Simon  ' 
(14').  In  Lk.  also  he  is  designated  '  Simon  '  with  a 
single  exception  (5*)  till  the  choice  of  the  Apostles, 
after  which  he  becomes  '  Peter '  ;  but  when  our  Lord 
speaks  to  him  he  is  'Simon,  Simon,'  which  is 
softened  to  'Peter'  (223i- »•*).  Hi.s  fellow-believers 
give  him  the  same  name  when  they  relate  that  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  after  His  resurrection  (24^'*). 
The  practice  of  Jn.  is  equally  notable.  Before 
Peter  appears  on  the  scene  at  all,  his  brother 
Andrew  is  described  as  '  the  brother  of  Simon 
Peter'  (l''^).  This  double  name  is  that  which 
the  Evangelist  chiefly  employs  ;  in  fact,  he  prefers 
it  except  when  its  repetition  would  seem  pedantic. 
At  the  same  time,  he  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Apostle's  original  name  was  'Simon'  (1'*^),  and  he 
places  this  name  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  just  as  the 
other  Evangelists  do  (1"*^). 

The  life  of  Peter  lias  a  triple  interest,  (a)  His 
personality  is  attractive  because  of  its  naturalness, 
buoyancy,  and  vigour.  >  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
men  who  are  readily  understood,  his  impetuosity, 
candour,  freedom  of  speech,  transparency  of  motive, 
his  large  and  genial  humanity,  appeal  strongly 
to  our  hearts.  Peter  is  the  Luther  among  the 
Apostles,  (b)  Again,  he  is  the  most  rejiresentative 
of  the  Apostles.  Were  it  not  for  him,  our  know- 
ledge of  their  views,  tastes,  hopes,  prejudices,  and 
difliculties  Avould  be  scanty ;  but,  owing  to  his 
words  and  acts,  these  stand  out  in  bold  relief.'  It 
is  in  Peter  that  we  see  the  kind  of  men  whom  our 
Lord  deliberately  chose  to  be  His  closest  friends 
and  the  agents  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  purposes. 
The  methods,  too,  by  which  the  disciples  became 
qualified  for  their  great  functions  are  most  fully 
revealed  in  the  treatment  of  Peter  by  Jesus — the 
patient  wisdom,  the  boundle.ss  charity,  the  humour, 
the  severity,  the  perfect  frankness,  the  unreserveil 
intimacy,  [c)  Again,  the  career  of  Peter  after  the 
Ascension  is  the  most  striking  evidence  at  once  of 
his  natural  capacity  and  of  the  transformation 
efl'ected  in  him  by  his  friendship  with  Jesus.'  The 
disciple  is  now  worthy  of  the  designation  'Rock." 
He  shows  himself  to  be  the  natural  leader  of  the 
new  community  :  its  most  powerful  and  energetic 
member  both  in  counsel  and  in  act. 

The  career  of  Peter  falls  into  two  great  sections, 
divided  by  the  Ascension  :  his  life  as  a  disciple  anil 
Apostle  under  our  Lord,  and  his  life  as  the  first 
leader  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  Prior  to  our  Lord's  Ascension. — Simon  Peter 
was  the  son  of  a  man  called  Jonas  (Mt  16^'')  or 
John  (Jn  1*-),  or  possibly  Jonas  John,  a  fisherman 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  His  mother's  name  is  not 
recorded.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  probably 
Bethsaida  (Jn  I^"*).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  date 
of  his  birth  ;  but,  as  he  was  a  married  man  when 
our  Lord's  ministry  opened,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
born  about  the  same  time  as  Jesus.  How  long  his 
parents  lived  is  not  known  :  they  may  have  died 
before  he  became  intimate  with  Jesus.  It  may  be 
assumed  from  his  later  life  that  he  was  brought 
up  by  them  in  habits  of  temperance,  frugalitj-, 
diligence,  and  piety.  He  could  read  and  write, 
and  had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue  as  spoken  in  Galilee.  He  followed  his 
father's  occupation,  obtaining  by  it  an  income 
adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  his  household.  By 
the  time  he  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  he  is 
married,  and  living  in  Capernaum,  where  he  has  a 
house  of   his   own,   which   at   a  subseauent   date 
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appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  labours  of 
our  Lord  in  Capernaum  (Mk  l-^-  ^^  9^*). 

Attracted  by  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  his  brother 
Andrew  became  his  disciples.  Andrew  was  one  of 
tlie  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist  wlio  heard  him 
declare  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  (iod  (Jn  P^), 
and  who,  after  their  interview  with  Jesus,  were 
convinced  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  He  com- 
municated to  his  brother  the  great  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  who,  reading 
his  very  soul,  and  perceiving  what  he  was  and  what 
he  was  capable  of  becoming,  announced  that  he 
should  bear  the  name  Peter  or  '  Rock '  ( Jn  1^-). 
The  acquaintanceship  thus  formed  passed  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  months,  during  part  of  which 
Peter  was  with  Jesus,  into  discipleship  and  per- 
manent fellowship.  When  our  Lord  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  the  two  brothers  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  summoned  by  Him  to  become,  in 
His  own  striking  language,  '  fishers  of  men ' :  and 
this  call  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  two 
other  brothers,  their  partners  in  business,  James 
and  John  (Mk  l^s-^o).  The  final  stage  of  Peters 
relationship  to  Jesus  was  that  of  Apostle.  Our 
Lord  had  determined  to  select  a  very  few  persons 
from  the  larger  number  of  His  adherents  to  be 
constantly  in  His  society,  and  to  act  as  His  mes- 
sengers. Peter  was  the  hrst  to  be  chosen  (]\Ik  3^^). 
This  place  was  not  given  him  by  accident.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  authority  or  rank 
or  precedence,  for  ideas  of  this  description  were 
utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord  ;  but  his 
courage,  resourcefulness,  energy,  and  devotion  con- 
stituted him  the  natural  leader  of  the  new  body. 
He  was  their  spokesman,  the  interpreter  of  their 
wishes,  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes.  Many  words 
specially  uttered  by  him  or  spoken  by  our  Lord  to 
him  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  several 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  he  has  a  unique 
place.  The  perception  of  our  Lord's  character,  and 
familiarity  with  His  views  of  God,  of  man,  of 
righteousness  and  of  salvation,  as  well  as  with 
His  hatred  of  unreality  and  formalism,  and  with 
the  depth  and  range  of  His  sympathies  for  the 
common  people  and  even  for  social  outcasts — set 
up  an  intellectual  ferment  in  the  mind  of  Peter 
which  ultimately  engendered  a  fixed  and  definite 
view  of  our  Lord's  Person.  On  two  occasions 
that  conviction  was  expressed  in  memorable  terms. 
At  Capernaum,  Peter,  undismayed  and  unmoved 
by  the  rapid  fall  in  our  Lord's  popularity  due  to 
His  refusal  to  become  a  political  instead  of  a  re- 
ligious leader,  affirmed  Him  to  be  the  only  possessor 
of  tlie  words  of  eternal  life,  the  Holy  One  of  God 
(Jn  G"^"'-).  Then,  not  long  after,  when  the  common 
jjeople  had  ceased  to  regard  our  Lord  as  the 
Messiah,  and  assigned  Him  only  the  subordinate 
place  of  a  forerunner,  Peter,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  clothed  in  fit  words  the  conviction  which 
had  now  attained  maturit;y  and  consistency  in  his 
mind — the  ripe  fruit  of  his  intercourse  with  our 
Lord  ;  he  affirmed  that  He  was  the  Messiah  (Mt 
jgisflf. )  This  confession  was  rewarded  with  the 
famous  promise,  the  sense  of  which  is  still  in 
disjjute — '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church.'  The  common  view  among  the 
Fathers  that  the  rock  is  Jesus  Himself  has  scarcely 
any  support  among  the  interpreters  of  to-day.  A 
number  of  Protestant  scholars  agree  witli  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  understanding  the  rock 
of  Peter  himself ;  but  this  explanation  fails  to 
answer  two  questions.  Why,  if  Peter  is  the  rock, 
did  not  Jesus  simply  say  '  on  thee '  ?  Wlience,  too, 
the  distinction  in  the  present  text  between  the  two 
words  for  '  rock '  (irirpos  and  ir^rpa),  a  distinction 
which  must  surely  have  been  found  in  some  form  in 
the  original  Aramaic  ?  But  be  the  rock  Peter  him- 
self or  his  confession,  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  was 
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deeply  gratified  with  the  declaration,  and  that  He 
recognized  in  it  a  spiritual  insight  and  capacity 
whicli  qualified  the  speaker  for  high  office  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  though  Peter 
had  grasped  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  ]Messiah, 
he  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  a  conqueror.  For  hardly  liad 
our  Lord,  relying  on  his  confession,  proceeded  for 
the  first  time  to  announce  plainly  His  impending 
death,  when  Peter,  shocked  at  His  apparent  de- 
spondency, remonstrated  with  Him,  antl  thus  drew 
from  His  lips  the  rebuke,  '  Get  tliee  behind  me, 
Satan'  (Mt  16-^). 

Tiie  prediction  of  His  death  was  made  by  Jesus 
at  least  thrice,  in  language  which  admits  of  but  one 
meaning  ;  but  neither  Peter  nor  any  of  the  Apostles 
appears  to  have  believed  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  Not  one  among  them 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  truth  that  Jesus  would 
be  crucified.  But  that  event  drew  near,  and  Peter, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  figures  largely  in  the  closing 
scenes.  He  refuses  to  allow  his  Master  to  degi-ade 
Himself  by  washing  his  feet ;  but  when  told  that 
this  refusal  involves  forefeiture  of  all  interest  in 
Him,  under  the  impulse  of  the  reaction  generated 
by  this  reproof,  he  wishes  that  his  hands  and  head 
as  well  as  his  feet  should  be  washed  (Jn  IS""^-)- 
Conscious  of  his  devotion  to  his  Lord,  he  declares 
that  though  all  men  should  stumble  at  Him,  he 
never  will,  but  would  die  for  His  sake  ;  and  draws 
from  our  Lord's  lijis  the  sorrowful  announcement 
that  he  is  about  to  deny  Him  thrice  (Mk  14-^). 
When  our  Lord  is  arrested  in  Gethsemane,  he 
has  tlie  courage,  perhajis  rather  the  rashness, 
to  draw  a  sword  and  seek  to  cut  down  the  ^ery 
person  who,  it  may  be,  A\as  making  the  arrest 
(Jn  18'") ;  he  follows  our  Lord  into  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  and  there,  outworn,  perplexed, 
thrown  ofi'  his  guard,  unmanned,  he  three  times 
declares  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Jesus.  Then, 
having  met  the  eye  of  his  Master  as  He  was  led 
from  one  room  to  another,  the  sense  of  his  guilt 
becomes  intolerable,  and  he  bursts  forth  into  tears 
of  deepest  penitence  and  self-abasement  (Lk  '22°^^-). 
What  the  Apostle  did  after  he  quitted  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  has  not  been  told  us.  Whether 
he  was  too  overpowered  by  emotion  to  draw  near 
the  cross  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
hopes  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus.  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  disciples  must  have  poured  out 
their  hearts  to  one  another,  suggesting,  doubting, 
fearing,  unable  to  resolve  as  to  the  future. 

Not  two  days  after  the  Crucifixion,  Mary  of 
Magdala  informed  Peter  and  John  that  the  grave 
of  Jesus  was  open  and  no  body  there.  The  two 
disciples  started  ofi'  in  hot  haste  to  verify  the 
statement.  John,  the  younger  and  fleeter,  reached 
the  tomb  first,  but  awe  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing. Peter,  unafiected  by  this  motive,  went  into 
the  grave  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  then  both 
disciples  saw  the  grave-cloths  lying  in  orderly  array, 
with  the  napkin  which  had  bound  the  head  rolled 
up  in  a  place  by  itself :  facts  which  excluded  the 
view  that  the  corpse  had  been  removed  by  enemies. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  had  heard 
again  and  again  from  Jesus  as  to  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead  began  to  dawn  on  their  understand- 
ing :  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Jn  20"'^-)-  Soon 
the  testimony  of  the  women  confirmed  the  infer- 
ence they  had  drawn,  and  if  any  doubts  continued 
to  haunt  the  Apostle's  mind,  they  were  finally  dis- 
pelled by  a  personal  ai>pearance  made  by  Jesus  to 
himself.  The  interview  stands  witlrno  record  save 
the  bare  circumstance,  but  is  possibly  on  that 
account  only  the  more  impressive  (Lk  24^^).  It 
formed  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  Peter's 
life,  and  certainly  produced  on  him  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ettects.    What  was  soft  and  fiuid  in  hia     j 
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ideas  and  convictions  now  hardened  into  rock  :  his 
courage  acquired  a  new  temper :  his  passionate 
loyalty  to  our  Lord  became  measureless  trust  and 
devotion,  chastened  by  a  new  reverence  and  awe. 
All  that  he  had  ever  ventured  to  hope  regarding 
Jesus  was  now  confirmed,  and  rested  on  a  basis  of 
adamant. 

Another  scene  is  related  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (ch.  21),  which  forms  the  htting 
close  to  the  earthly  relations  of  the  Master  and 
His  disciple.  Here  again  Peter  and  John  are  the 
two  chief  actors,  and  each  exhibits  his  distinctive 
characteristics.  John  is  the  hrst  to  identify  the 
solitary  figure  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
with  the  Lord  ;  while  Peter  is  the  first  to  try 
to  reach  Him,  casting  himself  into  the  lake  in 
his  eagerness  to  welcome  Him.  There  followed  the 
triple  question  to  Peter  touching  his  love  for  Jesus, 
with  answers  from  the  Apostle  which  show  that  he 
had  now  been  purged  of  ijresumption,  boasting,  and 
rash  self-conhdence.  Then  he  in  his  turn  is  en- 
trusted with  the  weightiest  and  most  honourable 
of  all  charges  :  he  is  commissioned  and  commanded 
to  feed  and  tend  the  flock  of  Christ.  Finally,  and 
as  if  it  were  the  natural  sequel  of  the  high  trust 
just  allotted  him,  he  is  told  that  he  will  end  his 
days  by  martyrdom.  Accepting  this  declaration 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  he  ventures  to  inquire 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  fellow-disciple  John,  but  is 
forbidden  to  meddle  with  such  questions,  his  task 
being  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  himself. 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  Ascension. — If  Peter  was 
the  foremost  of  the  disciples  before  the  Ascension, 
he  was  still  more  so,  if  possible,  after  that  event. 
He  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as  the  leader 
of  the  Church  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
references  that  St.  Paul  (Gal  2^-  ^)  makes  to  his 
position,  which  prove  that  his  was  the  commanding 
personality  in  the  Church.  The  suggestion  that  a 
successor  to  Judas  should  be  appointed  was  made 
by  him,  and  at  once  adopted  by  the  body  of 
believers  (Ac  l^^''^-).  The  explanation  of  the  descent 
of  the  tongues  of  flame  at  Pentecost  is  given  by 
him  (2^^'^-).  He  performs  the  first  Christian  miracle 
(3^'').  The  defence  of  the  new  community  when 
its  leaders  are  arrested  by  the  Sanhedrin  falls  on 
him  (4^"^-).  The  doom  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is 
pronounced  by  his  lips  (5'*-  ^).  When  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  Samaria,  John  and  he  are  appointed 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  new  situation 
(8").  He  is  the  first  to  throw  open  the  Church  to 
the  Gentiles  on  the  condition  of  faith  only  (ch.  10). 
Herod  Agrippa  sentences  him  to  death  as  the  chief 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (ch.  12).  He 
takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  at  Jerusalem  which  determined  the  rela- 
tions that  should  thereafter  exist  between  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  pronouncing  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  exempt  from  all  Jewish  ordinances 
(ch.  15).  At  this  point  the  account  in  the  Acts 
terminates,  and  the  remainder  of  his  career  is 
obscure.  That  he  travelled  about  preaching  the 
gospel,  accompanied  by  his  wife  (1  Co  9^),  is  certain, 
but  the  one  place  he  is  known  to  have  visited  is 
Antioch  (Gal  2")  in  Syria,  the  second  capital  of 
Christianity.  He  may  have  gone  to  Greece 
(Euseb.  HE  II.  xxv.  8) ;  he  may  have  preached  in 
the  provinces  to  which  his  first  letter  is  addressed 
(1  P  P) ;  it  is  possible  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
Babylon  (1  P  S^^).  From  the  far  East  he  turned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  as  a  martyr  according  to  our 
Lord's  prediction,  but  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions cannot  be  ascertained  (Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad 
Cor.  V.  7). 
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W.  Patrick. 

PHARISEES.— L  Origin  and  Development. 
— 1.  Outline  of  history.— The  Pharisees  present 
the  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  His  work 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
them  ;  for  '  later  Judaism  is  through  and  through 
Pharisaism  and  nothing  but  Pharisaism  '  (Bousset, 
Jesii  Predigt,  1892,  p.  32).  The  Pharisees  were 
an  outgrowth  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  Jews 
and  surrounding  heathenism,  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  onward.  That  captivity  impressed  the 
following  things  upon  Judaism  :  intense  mono- 
theism, the  Synagogue  service,  the  OT  Scriptures 
and  Scribal  interpretations  of  them,  the  Sabbath 
strictly  observed  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant,  and 
a  Puritan  hatred  of  heathenism,  which  put  the 
stamp  of  separation  for  ever  upon  Pharisaic  piety. 
The  Reformers  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiali  were 
forerunners  of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  priestly  court 
party  under  Zerubbabel  foreshadowed  the  Saddu- 
cees.  In  these  international  relations — Jews  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion — Judaism  grew 
gradually  into  a  Church,  and  as  such  had  an  inner 
circle  of  the  pious  in  contrast  with  mere  adherents 
— '  children  of  the  world.'  This  transition  cannot 
be  fully  traced,  but  appears  well  marked  under  the 
Maccabees  (B.C.  167-63).  The  Macedonian  policy 
of  Alexander  made  the  East  Greek  ;  the  Romans 
made  the  West  Latin  ;  Persia  and  Carthage  were 
overthrown  ;  then  Rome  absorbed  the  Hellenistic 
East ;  and  a  world-system  for  the  first  time 
appeared  when  Jesus  was  born  under  the  first 
Emperor.  The  denationalizing  process  prepared 
by  Greece  and  introduced  by  Rome  att'ected  even 
the  Jews,  and  helped  to  produce  the  Synagogue 
church  system.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  reacted 
strongly  against  it  at  first,  and  under  the  Macca- 
bees battled  for  religious  independence.  When, 
however,  the  Maccabaean  princes  fought  further 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Pharisaic  party  withdrew  and 
formed  a  theocratic  group,  democratic  in  a  measure, 
which  soon  gained  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  These  Hdsidim,  or  Puritans  of  the 
century  before  Christ,  became  the  Pharisees  of  NT 
times.  They  received  the  name  '  Pharisees,'  or 
separated,  when  they  withdrew  from  the  Sadducee 
court  party  of  the  Maccabajan  rulers  under  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-105).  They  were  the  men  of 
dfjLi^ia  (2  Mac  14^)  from  everything  heathen  and 
impure.  Their  aim  was  in  daily  life  to  be  as  cere- 
monially pure  as  the  priests  were  in  the  Temple. 

2.  Differences  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
— The  chief  differences  were  the  following  :  (1)  the 
Pharisees  '  delivered  to  the  people  a  great  many 
observances  by  tradition  which  are  not  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses'  (Jos.  A^tt.  xill.  x.  6).  These 
the  Sadducees  for  the  most  part  rejected.  (2)  The 
Pharisees  had  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  immortality, 
resurrection,  angels,  demons,  heaven,  hell,  inter- 
mediate state,  and  Messianic  Kingdom,  about  all 
of  which  the  Sadducees  were  agnostic.  (3)  The 
Pharisees  taught  both  predestination  and  free-will, 
— much  as  St.  Paul  did, — while  the  Sadducees  held 
the  Greek  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will.  (4)  The 
Pharisees  had  a  high  theory  of  the  theocracy, 
which  led  them  to  oppose  foreign  interference 
from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  reject  also  the  Maccabsean  rule  as 
inconsistent  with  the  high  priesthood.  The  Psalms 
of  Solomon  are  full  of  sharp  utterances  against  the 
Sadducee  rulers  {e.g.  4^  3^  9^).     It  was  this  theo- 
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cratic  spirit  which  developed  national  Judaism 
into  a  Church,  with  a  world-consciousness  equal  to 
that  of  Rome  and  a  spiritual  unity  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece.  (5)  The  Pharisees  were  also 
missionary,  and  made  many  converts  (Ant.  XX. 
ii.-iv.  ;  BJ II.  xix.  2  ;  Mt  'iS^^).  Hillel  said  :  '  Love 
men  and  lead  them  to  the  Law'  (Aboth  i.  2) ;  and 
the  international  Synagogue,  inspired  from  Jeru- 
salem, compassed  .sea  and  land  in  making  prose- 
lytes. The  Sadducees  had  no  such  interest.  This 
l^liarisaic  projj.aganda,  however,  when  it  met  the 
successful  missions  of  the  Christians,  ceased  making 
converts,  condemned  the  translation  of  the  LXX, 
anil  buried  itself  in  the  Talmud.  (6)  The  Pharisees 
dittered  from  the  Sadducees  by  the  wide  distance 
between  the  Synagogue,  the  centre  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  Temiile,  the  stronghold  of  the  other.  The 
Temple  was  waning  in  influence.  Jesus  refers  little 
to  it,  and  when  it  disappeared  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  went  on  without  a  break.  The  Pharisees 
even  prescribed  rules  for  the  priestly  Sadducees  in 
the  Temple  (Ant.  xill.  x.  5),  and  had  their  jirayers 
introduced  alongside  the  sacrifices.  In  fact,  the 
Temple  services  were  regarded  as  meritorious  be- 
cause done  in  obedience  to  the  legal  teachings  of  the 
Pharisees  (cf.  Kohler,  ai't.  '  Pharisees '  in  JE).  Some 
Pharisees  seem  in  theory  to  have  even  abandoned 
the  Temple  worship  (cf.  Enoch  SQ^s-  ^3  9028,  Ps-Sol 
10**  17'^).  (7)  The  Pharisees  formed  a  fraternity 
with  peculiar  vows,  which  separated  them  from  the 
heathen,  the  common  people,  and  the  Sadducees. 
The  great  majority  of  Jews  were  Pharisees  in 
belief,  but  only  about  6000  or  7000  were  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  Edersheim  com])ares  them 
with  the  Jesuits  in  the  Roman  Church  (Sketches  of 
Jew.  Soc.  Life,  ch.  xiv.).  They  married,  however, 
and  their  fellowship  included  the  families  of  mem- 
bers. On  entering  the  order,  they  took  two  vows 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  one  to  tithe 
everything  eaten,  bought,  or  sold  ;  the  other  not  to 
be  guest  of  the  'am-hctdrez,  and  to  observe  all  cere- 
monial purification.  They  were  the  true  Israel, 
'the  .saints' ;  their  opponents  were  'the  ungodly,' 
'  the  profane  '  (cf.  Lk  18^  Ps-Sol.  14'  17'«).  (8)  The 
Pharisees  were  the  religious  power  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Ciirist.  They  represented  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  home,  school,  synagogue,  courts 
of  law,  and  daily  life.  John  almost  identities  them 
with  'the  Jeivs'  (V^  2^^).  Though  an  outgrowth 
of  the  school  of  the  Scribes,  they  eclipsed  their 
teachers.  They  were  in  business,  and  their  goods 
were  legal  tender  everywhere.  They  were  united, 
zealous,  dogmatic,  pati'iotic,  stood  for  the  people 
against  rulers  and  hierarchs,  preached  the  keeping 
of  the  Law  and  the  coming  world  of  blessedness  as 
reward  of  obedience,  and  were  everywhere  active 
in  moulding  Jewish  life  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples. In  opposition  to  Sadducees  and  common 
rnen,  the  Phari-sees  developed  a  new  conception  of 
piety  ;  it  was  something  that  could  be  learned,  and 
they  were  its  teachers.  The  wise  men  were  the 
good,  and  took  the  place  of  both  prophet  and  priest. 
Hillel  said  :  '  The  uneducated  fears  no  sin '  ;  but 
'  he  who  acquires  knowledge  has  attained  eternal 
life'  (Aboth  ii.  6,  8).  All  this  made  the  Pharisees 
more  and  more  proud,  formal,  and  uncharitable. 
They  despi.sed  the  common  people  (Jn  7"")  ;  they 
had  reached  tlie  climax  of  their  power  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  ;  and,  half-feared,  half-hated,  they  were 
declining  in  spiritual  influence. 

3.  Pharisaic  environment  of  Jesus. — Pharisaic 
Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  included  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  worst,  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  .saints 
in  the  NT,  the  parents  of  the  Baptist  and  of  our 
Lord,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  others,  Hillel  too,  and 
Gamaliel  and  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  were  noble 
types  of  Pharisaic  Jews.  Galilee  especially  was 
the  home  of  the  more  earnest  Pharisaic  piety,  with 


its  severe  living  and  strong  Messianic  hope.  Here 
the  Zealots  appeared,  and  the  outbreaks  against 
Rome  had  their  seat ;  and  here  Jesus  grew  up  and 
began  His  ministry  in  an  atmosphere  of  Pharisaic 
devotion.  He  did  not  denounce  all  Pharisees,  or 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  amid  which  He  grew  up  ; 
since  it  stood  for  the  whole  transndtted  religion 
of  Israel, — for  that  salvation  which  was  of  the 
Jews.  He  stood  nearer  the  Synagogue  than  the 
Temple,  and  in  .some  respects  presented  His  teach- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Rabbis 
taught  their  disciples  to  honour  the  Scriptures,  to 
seek  first  after  heaven  and  its  righteousness  (Ant. 
XVI.  ii.  4,  V.  4,  vi.  8),  to  look  past  the  present  legal 
life  to  a  future  world  of  grace  and  glory,  to  make 
proselytes,  to  have  baptisms  and  holy  suppers  in 
their  brotherhood,  to  pray,  to  fast  and  give  alms — 
these  three  were  '  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Jewish 
religion  '  (Bousset,  Bclig.  Jndenthiims,  p.  159).  All 
these  things  Jesus  favoured  also,  and  they  passed, 
with  many  others,  from  the  Synagogue  into  the 
Church.  But  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee.  He 
rebuked  them  for  their  anti-scriptural  traditions, 
as  He  did  the  Sadducees  for  ignorance  of  the  word 
of  God  (Mk  7*).  Neither  was  He  a  heretic;  the 
Pharisees  did  not  put  Him  out  of  the  .synagogue, 
though  He  was  called  a  Samaritan  and  possessed 
of  a  devil.  He  preached  from  the  common  ground 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  just  because  the  Pharisees 
held  in  theory  so  mu(^h  that  was  true,  He  castigated 
the  more  their  formalism  and  insincerity.  But, 
while  opposing  Pharisaic  superstition.  He  did  not 
favour  the  agnosticism  and  rationalism  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. From  the  heart  of  Divine  revelation, 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  Himself  as  Son  of  God,  in  and 
through  and  above  all  the  Scriptures,  He  pro- 
claimed the  everlasting  truth  of  the  gospel,  setting 
aside  everything  in  Pharisaic  teaching  and  life  that 
was  inconsistent  with  it. 

II.  Theology  op  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Teaching  op  Jesus.— T^vo  views  formerly  held 
respecting  the  relation  of  Jesus  and  His  teachings 
to  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  of  His  time  may  now  be 
regarded  as  obsolete.  One  was  that  both  He  and 
the  Jews  drew  so  directly  from  the  OT  that  their 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  His  work  Avere  essentially 
the  same,  the  chief  question  at  issue  being  whether 
or  not  Jesus  was  the  looked-for  Messiah  (cf.  Schott- 
gen,  Hor.  Heb.  1742;  Bertholdt,  Christ.  Jud.  1811  ; 
Gfrorer,  Jahr.  d.  Hcils,  1838).  The  other  was  the 
theory  that  the  gosjjel  preached  by  Jesus  was  only 
a  reformed  Judaism  (Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden,  1867, 
iii.  217  ;  Kohler,  I.e.).  But  '  such  a  reconstruction 
of  history  belongs  wholly  to  the  past'  (Lucius, 
Dcr  EsscnlsmHS,  1881,  p.  8);*  and  we  can  set 
forth  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  Pharisaic  Judaism 
better  by  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison  (cf. 
Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt,  p.  7  ;  Chambeilain,  Grund- 
lagen  d.  19  Jahr.  1900,  i.  221).  '  Jesu.s'  appearance 
was  really  not  a  fulfilment,  but  a  contradiction  of  tlie 
Jewish  religion.'  If  tliere  was  anything  tiie  Phari- 
sees lacked,  it  was  religious  originality.  Chamber- 
lain says,  '  The  fable  that  the  Jews  had  especial 
qualifications  for  religion  has  been  finally  destroyed' 
(i.  29).  Jesus  did  stand  upon  the  soil  of  OT  piety, 
and  was  in  vital  relation  to  current  Judaism  ;  but 
His  unique  Divine  consciousness  as  Son  of  God  led 
Him  to  speak  with  absolute  authority  respecting 
both.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  to  men  of 
old  time  must  yield  to  His  '  I  say  unto  you ' :  and 
no  word  of  prophet  or  scribe  or  Pharisee  had  any 
authority  for  Him  (Jn  7").  When  He  spoke,  God 
spoke,  and  all  must  hearken  and  obey  (7'''). 

The  theology  of  the  Pharisees  was  cnule  and  un- 

*  Cf.,  however,  J.  Weiss,  Wernle,  VVrede,  Weinel,  etc.,  of  the 
Religiiinsgeschichtliche  school,  who  inohne  again  towards  the 
position  of  Renan,  Griitz,  Geis^er. 
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scientitic, — *  a  terrible  nicass  of  contiicting  state- 
ments and  debasing  superstitions '  ( Edersheini,  Life 
and  Times,  i.  106),  everywhere  limited  by  national 
conditions.  It  was  less  reasonable  than  certain 
views  of  the  Sadducees,  and  lacked  the  mystic  free- 
dom from  sacerdotalism  of  the  Essenes.  It  had  no 
appreciation  of  that  natural  theology  so  dear  to  the 
Greeks,  or  of  the  immanence  of  God  as  Father 
which  Jesus  saw  in  every  flower  of  the  field.  Art, 
piiilosophy,  science,  history,  culture  were  avoided 
as  secular  and  profane.  The  Pharisees  '  killed 
nature  by  legal  prescriptions'  (Wellhausen,  Phar. 
u.  Sadd.  p.  19).  In  their  confused  teachings  drawn 
from  the  OT  by  traditional  exegesis,  three  great 
groups  of  thought  may  be  distinguished  ;  they 
refer  to  God,  His  revelation  in  the  Law,  and  the 
hope  of  a  promised  Messiah.  The  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  faith  still  show  the 
same  division  (cf.  Landau,  Die  alien  Gebete  d.  H. 
1843,  p.  120)  as  appeared  in  Rabbinical  preaching 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  Honour  God,  keep  His  Law 
as  far  as  possible,  and  through  all  failures  hope  for 
the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Messianic  age — that  is  the 
prevalent  course  of  thought  in  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
NT  writers  foUoAV  it  also.  St.  Paul  teaches  a  just 
God,  His  holy  Law,  and  peace  through  faith  in  the 
Messiah.  St.  Peter,  when  the  Law  convicted  men 
of  murder,  preached  to  them  repentance  toward 
God  and  faith  in  the  slain  Messiah,  Jesus  (Ac  2^''-  ^ 
S'"*")-  St.  John  sums  up  the  contrast  between  Jew 
and  Christian  in  the  Law  of  God  given  by  Moses, 
and  grace  and  truth  coming  in  the  Messiah  (1"). 
And  when  the  Jews  attacked  early  Christianity, 
their  opposition  lay  along  these  lines  (6").  Stephen 
•.vas  stoned  for  blaspheming  God,  Moses,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doing  so  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  like  manner  Jesus  was  accused 
of  blasphemy  against  God,  violating  His  Law,  and 
claiming  to  fulfil  the  Messianic  hope. 

1.  Doctrine  of  God. — ( 1 )  Pharisaic  view  of  Divine 
transcendence.  — ■  The  Pharisees  had  an  abstract, 
transcendental  view  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
legalism  that  marks  their  teachings,  and  added 
colour  to  their  Messianic  hope  (cf.  Baldensperger, 
Sclbstbeivusstsein  Jesu,  p.  45).  Opposition  to 
heathenism,  coupled  with  Rabbinical  study  of  the 
OT,  produced  this  conception.  God  was  Creator  in 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  final  Judge  at  the  end  ; 
but  meantime  He  is  a  far-oft"  ruler  of  the  Universe. 
His  name,  the  mysterious  TeTpaypd/ji./xaTov,  was  no 
longer  spoken ;  and  all  anthropomorphic  and  human- 
like features  in  God  were  set  aside.  The  God  who 
tabernacled  in  Israel  was  succeeded  by  '  the  God 
of  heaven'  (1  Mac  3«»,  Enoch  13^  106",  2  Es  8^", 
Ps-Sol  2**,  To  7^*).  '  God '  and  '  heaven  '  became 
interchangeable  terms  ;  and  in  place  of  words  about 
the  personal  care  of  Jehovah,  we  meet  cosmological 
and  meteorological  discussions  of  the  stars  and  rain 
and  snow,  with  suggestions  of  sun-worship  (Enoch 
72*5,  Ps-Sol  213-14  421).  It  was  a  deistic  view  of  God 
that  became  prominent.  Two  important  views 
grew  out  of  this  theology  :  one  was  the  doctrine  of 
middle  beings  between  God  and  man — good  and 
evil  spirits,  angels,  especially  the  Memra  or  mediat- 
ing Word  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other 
was  a  personal  conception  of  God,  whicli  appeared 
in  belief  in  individual  immortality  and  personal 
resurrection  as  involved  in  responsibility  to  God 
and  hope  of  entrance  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
A  further  outgrowth  of  this  theology  was  the 
teaching  that  keeping  carefully  the  Law  of  God 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. Thus  Divine  transcendence,  mediation,  indi- 
vidual piety,  legalism,  and  the  Messianic  hope  were 
closely  related  elements  in  the  Pharisaic  teachings. 

(2)  Jesus'  doctrine  of  God  as  Father. — The  theo- 
logy of  Jesus  set  out  from  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
It  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  OT  (Dt  32«,  Ps 
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68*)  and  later  Jewish  literature  (Wis  2^^),  but  was 
first  taught  in  its  unique  importance  and  fulness 
by  Jesus.  It  was  peculiar  to  Him  because  He  was 
related  as  none  other  to  the  Father.  None  but 
God  could  know  Him,  as  He  alone  knew  the  Father 
(Mt  11-"^).  To  Him  alone  could  God  appear  as 
Father  without  wrath  against  sin  in  Him.  This 
doctrine  of  God  as  Father  is  what  was  fundament- 
ally new  in  the  message  of  Jesus  (cf.  Bousset, 
Jesu  Predigt,  p.  4 ;  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  ii.  146). 
Through  it  God  appeared  everywhere  in  His  love, 
caring  for  floAvers  and  sparrows,  just  and  unjust ; 
beholding  sin  and  Satan  in  the  world,  but  still 
declaring  it  the  happy  home  of  God's  children. 
He  here  '  broke  through,  at  the  most  decisive 
point,  the  transcendental  ascetic  spirit  of  Judaism ' 
(Bousset,  Relig.  Jud.  p.  65 ;  Baldensperger,  225 ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  ch.  2).  This  new 
doctrine  of  God  led  to  a  new  doctrine  of  man's  re- 
lation to  Him.  If  God  is  Father,  then  men  who 
come  to  Him  enter  into  all  the  liberty  of  children, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  lovingly  bound  to  be  holy 
and  perfect  like  God.  The  confused  vieAV  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  the  Jew  was  partly  in  national  rela- 
tions to  God  and  partly  member  of  a  holy  congre- 
gation, disappears.  His  blurred  hope  of  partly 
keeping  the  Law,  partly  being  resigned  to  Divine 
chastisement,  and  partly  redeemed  in  a  world  to 
come — all  resting  on  merit — is  supplanted  by  a  joy- 
ful gospel  of  present  peace.  Instead  of  the  other- 
worldliness  of  Pharisaic  pietj% — an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  transcendent  God, — Jesus  taught  a 
present  joy  in  a  present  Father  for  all  men,  'ani- 
hd'drez  as  well  as  scribe  and  Pharisee.  Here  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  first  met  in  reality.  As 
the  Father  in  heaven  forgives,  so  men  are  to 
forgive ;  the  latter  is  the  proof  of  the  former. 
Religion  and  ethics  were  in  perfect  harmony. 
Jesus  did  teach  a  certain  separation  from  the 
world,  a  selling  all  to  follow  Him,  a  bearing  the 
cross  ;  but  it  was  not  separation  on  ceremonial  or 
external  grounds ;  it  was  a  question  of  values, 
a  putting  the  Kingdom  of  God  first  that  all  other 
things  might  be  added  thereto.  So  sunny  and 
natural  was  His  relation  to  the  world  and  common 
life,  that  He  was  at  once  denounced  as  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  Next  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
God  is  our  Father,  came  this  second  dominating 
teaching  of  man's  social  relation  to  the  world  about 
him.  Here  is  the  great  point  of  departure  from 
Judaism  and  the  Ghetto,  already  erected  by  the 
Pharisees  in  Jerusalem,  towards  Christianity  and 
the  gospel  of  humanity. 

2.  The  Law.—(1)  Written  and  oral. — This  was 
central  for  Judaism  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  It 
was  regarded  in  both  written  and  oral  form  as 
coming  from  God  through  Moses  (^6o^A  i.  1).  It 
took  the  place  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Every  word 
was  inspired,  and  he  who  '  gains  the  Law  gains  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come'  (Hillel).  Obedience  to 
God's  Law  under  the  awful  Categorical  Imperative 
of  Sinai,  as  applied  by  scribes  and  Pharisees,  was 
the  dominant  principle,  the  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
the  Jews,  when  Christ  appeared  (Ac  15'*,  Gal  5^). 
The  Oral  Law  of  tradition  arose  because  prophecy 
ceased  ;  cases  arose  not  provided  for  in  the  OT, 
and  Rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  sought 
the  cover  of  ancient  names. 

(2)  Law  as  civil  code. — Here  especially  the  OT 
exegesis  and  tradition  were  necessary  in  using  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  civil  law,  when  Israel 
changed  from  a  small  pastoral  people  to  become 
a  world-wide  commercial  race.  The  chequered 
history  of  centuries  under  heathen  rule  broke  up 
many  customs,  as  those  of  tithes,  offerings,  Sabbath, 
Temple  service,  contact  with  Gentiles,  etc.  Hence 
from   Hillel   onwards  the   Pharisees  elaborated  a 
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civil  code  by  means  of  tradition  and  exegesis  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  great  loss  to  religion  in  such 
a  process  was  in  making  it  largely  negative.  The 
Rabbis  counted  248  classes  of  things  to  be  done, 
and  365  of  things  forbidden. 

(3)  Cercmonird  law. — This  the  Pharisees  made  to 
touch  every  detail  of  human  life.  They  regarded 
nature  and  spirit  as  so  related  that  impurity  could 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  A  bad  man's  body 
was  impure,  and  to  touch  it  would  bring  unclean- 
ness  to  another  man's  soul.  Adam's  sin  extended 
evil  to  unclean  beasts,  and  foods,  and  the  dishes 
holding  them.  There  was  no  end  to  this  dehle- 
ment  and  the  consequent  necessary  purification  by 
various  kinds  of  water  or  by  breaking  ceremonially 
the  unclean  vessels.  Twelve  treatises  of  the  Mishna 
deal  with  this  subject.  It  is  said  :  '  He  who  lightly 
esteems  hand-washing  will  perish  from  the  earth  ' 
(Sota,  4).  Jesus  felt  the  utter  superficiality  of  all 
this  washing  of  the  body  while  the  inner  life  was 
unclean.  Delitzsch  says  (Jesus  unci  Hillel,  1879, 
p.  23)  there  is  no  historical  point  of  departure  in 
the  time  and  land  of  Jesus  for  His  method  of  con- 
trasting the  moral  with  the  ceremonial.  He  here 
'  turned  His  back  upon  the  highway  of  Rabbinical 
traditions,  and  opened  a  path  which  until  then 
had  never  occurred  to  any  human  heart.' 

(4)  Rule  of  faith  and  practice. — The  Pharisees 
bound  spiritual  and  moral  living  also  under  law. 
But  law  cannot  produce  affection,  or  win  the  heart, 
or  find  place  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  be  a  vessel  of 
grace.  The  idea  of  religion  as  a  supreme  impulse 
from  the  depths  of  man's  nature,  as  Jesus  taught 
it,  independent  of  both  superstition  and  ethics, 
was  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  Pharisaic  Jew  (cf. 
Chamberlain,  ii.  29).  He  said  :  '  To  do  right  and 
wrong  is  in  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  in  Thy 
righteousness  Thou  chastisest  the  children  of  men. 
He  who  works  righteousness  obtains  life  from  the 
Lord'  (Ps-Sol  9''"'').  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
submit  to  God's  punishment  for  your  defects,  was 
the  substance  of  such  legalism.  One  sad  result  of 
this  national  legal  religion  was  that  it  had  one 
standard  for  the  Jew  and  another  for  the  Gentile. 
Adultery  with  a  Gentile  was  trivial  compared  with 
such  oflence  against  a  Jew.  Pharisaic  ethics  taught 
to  hate  Gentiles  as  enemies  ;  their  morality  had 
no  unifying  principle  of  apiilication  to  man  as  man 
— while  Jesus  taught  love  even  to  enemies  and 
Gentiles. 

(5)  Jesus  and  the  ifflw.— Even  the  best  legal 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees  fall  far  short  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Hillel's  golden  rule  was 
negative,  while  that  of  Jesus  was  positive,  show- 
ing all  the  difference  between  justice  and  love. 
The  greater  principle  of  love  to  God  and  one's 
neigiibour,  which  the  scribe  (Mk  12^-),  and  Jesus, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  Akiba  all  regard  as  fundamental 
(Gal  5" ;  Bacher,  Die  Agnda  d.  Tannaiten,  1884, 
i.  7,  285),  became  a  new  thing  in  the  application  of 
Jesus.  He  made  love  to  man  a  test  of  love  to 
God  ;  He  imited  organically  the  two  OT  texts,  Dt 
6^  and  Lv  19'^ ;  He  put  love  to  man  on  the  same 
level  with  love  to  God  ;  He  widened  the  conception 
of  neighbour  from  haber  to  'am-hcVdrez,  from  'am- 
hctdrez  to  Samaritan  (Lk  10^),  and  to  .all  men — 
thus  moving  in  direct  opposition  to  that  separa- 
tion which  underlay  all  Pharisaic  holiness.  Jesus 
dropped  the  whole  Law  as  a  way  of  salvation, — 
a  way  the  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  keep 
(Ro  7^),  as  appeared  in  their  numerous  evasions  of 
it,  such  as  'blending  of  courts,'  and  their  ostenta- 
tious putting  of  appearance  in  place  of  reality. 
He  threw  aside  the  endless  civil,  ceremonial,  and 
ethical  rules  of  the  Pharisees,  and  went  back  to 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  OT  as  fulfilled  in  Him 
and  ti'ansformed  in  the  gospel.  The  Law  was,  at 
its  best,  but  a  -n-aida-ywybs  to  the  gospel.     Salvation 


by  way  of  the  Pharisees  was  impossible,  hence 
Jesus  declared  they  were  either  blind  or  hypocrites 
in  claiming  to  please  God  in  that  way.  The  best 
Jews  admitted  this  (Ps-Sol  Q^-^^  13"  W'^).  Jesus 
led  men  to  God  as  Father  through  a  new  birth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  a  family  of  loving  children, 
by  way  of  repentance,  faith,  and  union  with  Him- 
self (Mk  1"- 15,  Jn  35'-).  This  gospel  of  the  loving 
father  and  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  penitent  publi- 
can and  the  proud  Pharisee,  was  as  a  honeymoon 
compared  with  the  funereal  legalism  of  the  Phari- 
sees (Mk  21").  Gamaliel  said  :  '  Get  thyself  a 
teacher  that  thou  niayest  be  free  from  doubt  ' 
(Aboth  i.  16) ;  but  Jesus  showed  Nicodemus  that 
all  Pharisaic  learning  could  not  give  the  new  life 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  He 
brought  a  new  cup  of  blessing  full  of  the  wine  of 
the  Kingdom,  a  sweet  blending  of  religion  and 
ethics  as  inseparable  in  thought  as  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  holy  cup  itself.  Here  was  '  the 
appearance  of  a  new  kind  of  humanity,'  springing 
from  contact  with  Jesus,  '  for  through  Him  for 
the  first  time  humanity  received  a  moral  culture' 
(Chamberlain,  i.  204,  207).  It  Avas  because  the 
gospel  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Pliarisaic 
Judaism  that  Jesus  gathered  disciples,  taught 
them,  gave  them  His  Spirit  (Jn  20-''^),  and  sent 
them  out  to  evangelize  the  world  (Mt  28i"-  -"). 

3.  Religious  hopes  of  the  Pharisees. — (1)  Their 
vieivs  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. — The  void 
between  God  and  man  was  partly  filled  from  Daniel 
onwards  by  Apocalypses  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
This  hope  roused  the  godly  in  Israel  to  greater 
obedience,  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  David 
might  be  hastened.  I^aw  and  Messiah  were  two 
centres  of  Jewish  thought  when  Christ  appeared. 
The  burden  of  the  one  led  to  greater  expectation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  other.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  Messiah  also  took  a  more 
universal,  and  at  the  same  time  more  personal 
character,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  growing 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  religion  among 
the  Jews.  The  Messiah,  as  Son  of  Man,  ajjpeared 
sharing  the  majesty,  glory,  and  heavenly  nature  of 
Jehovah  (Enoch  47^  and  often).  '  The  identifica- 
tion of  Divine  hypostases  with  the  Messiah  had 
already  taken  place  in  pre-Christian  Judaism.'  It 
was  not  related  at  all  to  Philo  and  his  \670s  doctrine 
(cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  88).  But  there  Avas  also  the 
human  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David  ;  and  two  con- 
fused accounts  arose  among  the  Pharisaic  theo- 
logians respecting  these  two  views  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  Kingdom  (cf.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  1886,  p.  135  f.).  The  one  was 
more  earthly,  national,  material ;  the  other  moi^e 
spiritual  and  universal.  The  material  was  usually 
regarded  as  leading  up  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
millennium  appeared  as  a  transition  from  one  to 
the  other.  A  full  account  of  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion is  given  in  Ps-Sol  17-3-5o_  'Yhe  Pharisees  had 
no  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Even  the  Baptist  thought  He  would  come 
only  to  separate  by  judgment  the  evil  and  the  good 
in  Israel,  and  establish  the  latter  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  That  He  would  bring  a  new  revelation, 
and  by  temptation  and  sufi'ering  attain  victory,  as 
Jesus  did,  was  utterly  foreign  to  them.  Especially 
foreign  was  the  conception  of  a  sufi'ering  and  dying 
Messiah,  as  Dalman  has  shown  (Dcr  leid.  u.  sterb. 
Mess.  1888,  pp.  iii,  22  f.).  Even  the  Apostles  did 
not  know  it  (Mk  8^1  Qi^-si  lO^^).  The  usual  explana- 
tion of  two  Messiahs  did  not  arise  till  two  centuries 
after  Christ  (Dalman,  I.e.). 

(2)  Messianic  teachings  of  Jesus. — The  teachings 
of  Jesus  difiered  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  on 
salvation,  first,  by  siiowing  it  was  not  by  laAV  ;  and, 
second,  by  presenting  the  Messiah  as  a  sin-bearer. 
By  repentance  and  faith  in  Him  men  would  be 
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saved.  From  the  time  of  His  baptism  He  looked 
toward  the  cross  ;  for  He  was  to  give  men  rest  by 
becoming  a  ransom  for  their  sin  (Mt  11^**  2U-'*).  He 
did  not  infer  He  must  die  from  the  fate  of  the 

tirophets  —  a  prophet  need  not  be  cruciKed,  —  or 
)orrow  the  idea  from  the  scribes — they  never  had 
it,  and  they  thought  that  to  kill  Him  would  end 
His  Messianic  claims, — nor  did  His  disciples  invent 
it ;  they  fouglit  against  it,  and  nearly  forsook  Him 
when  He  taught  it.  Out  of  His  Messianic  con- 
.sciousness  Jesus  went  forth  to  die  as  the  great 
Shepherd  for  His  sheep  (Mk  S^'i-ss  9«f-  10^^).  Messiah 
and  sufferer  were  inseparable  thoughts ;  and  as 
soon  as  He  was  confessed  as  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  He  declared  He  must  sutler,  be  rejected,  be 
killed,  and  rise  again  (Mk  S~^^-,  Mt  W^).  His 
preaching  of  tlie  Kingdom,  also,  Avas  very  difi'erent 
from  that  of  the  Pharisees.  He  proclaimed  it  as 
present,  not  in  tlie  future ;  a  certainty,  a  reality, 
not  a  hope  ;  botli  witliin  men,  and  yet  to  be  fully 
realized  in  the  future.  Much  that  the  Jews 
e.xpected  He  grouped  under  a  new  doctrine,  that 
of  the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah.  He  appro- 
priated to  Himself  the  lofty  Messianic  conception 
of  the  Pharisees;  He  was  'Son  of  God'  (Enoch 
105-'-,  Jn  19');  'Son  of  Man'  (Dn  V'^^-,  Mt  17'-); 
'son  of  woman'  (Enoch  6'2) ;  and  Kvpios  (Ps- 
Sol  17^).  He  adopted  their  view  that  He  was 
pre-existent  with  God  (cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  87)  ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  such  consciousness  forgave 
sins,  wrought  miracles,  and  answered  prayers.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  such  words  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  amazed  the  Pharisees  ;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
He  said  contradicted  their  teachings.  He  had  no 
dread  of  God,  His  law,  sin,  or  death  ;  and  invited  all 
men  to  share  His  rest  and  peace.  He  set  aside 
the  Law,  and  turned  Jewish  eschatology  into  soteri- 
ology.  He  and  the  Kingdom  were  one  ;  to  have 
Him  was  to  share  everlasting  life.  Jewish  teachers, 
leading  away  from  Him,  He  called  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  Messi- 
anic Kingdom  was  earthly  and  devilish  (Mt  4^, 
Lk  4^^-).  Tlie  new  heavens  bent  already  above 
Him  ;  the  new  earth  was  beneath  His  feet  ;  and 
here  He  gathered  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  men  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  all  this  lies  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  Pharisaic  teachings  ;  and  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  can  by  no  possibility  be  understood  in  the 
framework  of  later  Judaism  (cf.  Bousset,  Jesu 
Predigi,  p.  65). 

III.  Opposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  Christ, 
AND  His  criticism  op  them. — 1.  Pharisaic  oppo- 
sition to  Jesus. — The  Pharisees  quickly  saw  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  Jesus'  teachings,  and  took 
steps  to  crush  His  work.  Messianic  ideas  were 
abroad,  zealots  were  appearing,  and  a  false  Mes- 
siah could  work  ruin.  Jesus  arose  as  a  prophetic 
man  in  Galilee,  independent  of  them.  From  boy- 
hood He  had  learned  nothing  from  the  scribes  (Mk 
l"  6",  Jn  7^^),  and  everybody  felt  the  authority 
of  His  words.  They  questioned  the  Baptist  (Jn 
ji9. 26)^  -^yj^Q  added  to  their  anxiety  by  declaring  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand  with  a  bajitism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Jesus 
began  to  preach,  a  delegation  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  went  to  Galilee  to  oppose  Him  (Mk  2^  7^). 
They  roused  the  Nazarenes  to  cast  Him  out  (Lk 
4'^^- ) ;  they  called  forth  a  reaction  against  Him  in 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  (Mt  IP^) ;  induced  His 
own  family  to  think  Him  insane  (Mk  3-^-  ^')  and  in 
danger  ;  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pharisees 
of  Galilee  to  oppose  Him.  His  first  public  appear- 
ances, cleansing  the  Temple  and  preaching  in  Naza- 
reth, called  for  decisive  action.  He  attacked  money- 
changers for  disturbing  the  worshiji  of  Gentiles  in 
the  outer  court,  and  pointed  out  that  the  prophets 
helped  a  Gentile  widow  and  healed  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  while  the  people  of  Israel  were  passed  by. 


He  talked  with  a  woman  of  Samaria,  and  healed 
the  child  of  a  Roman.  He  helped  all  in  need, — 
publicans,  sinners,  harlots,  lepers,  demoniacs, — and 
told  the  multitudes  that  a  sincere  heathen  Mas  better 
than  a  formal  Pharisee.  No  wonder  tlie  Pharisees 
opposed  Him.  They  attacked  especially  (1)  His 
violation  of  the  Law,  and  (2)  His  relation  to  God. 

(1)  He  was  assaileil  because  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  separation  principle  of  the  Pharisees,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  'am-hd'drez.  Gentiles,  and  the 
diseased  in  a  way  that  horrified  them  (Mt  9^^  Mk 
3'").  It  is  very  likely  these  'lost  sheep,'  this  ripe 
harvest  field,  these  '  poor '  that  Jesus  refers  to  as 
'babes  and  sucklings'  (Mt  1P'2P^),  perhaps  also 
as  '  little  ones '  (Mt  lO'*^  18").  The  Pharisees  were 
'  the  wise  and  prudent.'  Jesus  also  violated  the 
Sabbath  law,  this  second  bulwark  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  did  so  with  such  miraculous  power  as  led  the 
people  to  hail  Him  as  Son  of  David,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist to  recall  the  prophecy  that  He  would  save 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  spoke  disparagingly 
also  of  tithing  rules  (Lk  11'*-).  A  crisis  had  come, 
for  the  people  felt  Jesus  could  not  be  a  sinner  and 
do  such  mighty  works.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  by 
what  power  He  did  these  things. 

(2)  Relation  of  Jesiis  to  Jehovah. — Jesus  taught 
that  He  wrought  Sabbath  miracles  and  all  miracles 
by  the  Holy  Sjnrit  and  as  Son  of  God  (Jn  19''). 
The  Pharisees  replied  that  He  did  wonders  by 
Beelzebub.  It  was  the  devil  incarnate  that  went 
about  doing  good  in  Jesus.  His  forerunner,  tiie 
Baptist,  was  also  possessed  by  Satan  (Mt  IP**). 
No  wonder  Jesus  '  looked  round  upon  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  (Mk  3*).  It  was  worse;  Jesus  called  it 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (v."'^®"'^-)-  Tliey 
expected  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  with  the  Messiah  ; 
but  when  both  came,  neither  was  accepted  (Ac  751- sa) 
It  Avas  an  age  '  in  the  highest  degree  religiously 
excited,  but  it  did  not  possess  the  Spirit '  (Gunkel, 
Die  Wirkungen  d.  H.  G.  1888,  p.  57).  Jesus 
claimed  authority  over  all  human  affairs — to  regu- 
late the  Sabbath,  forgive  sins,  and  adjudge  future 
regards  and  punishments.  The  claim  to  pardon 
sins  especially  provoked  Pharisee  attacks  (Mk  2''), 
for  it  made  Jesus  equal  with  God  (Jn  5"^).  He  had 
called  them  blasphemers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  now 
called  Him  a  blasphemer  of  God.  The  contrast 
Avas  complete.  Jesus'  teachings  and  miracles  pre- 
vented the  Pharisees  from  attacking  Him  openly  ; 
so  they  tried  now  to  catch  Him  by  questions  on 
purification,  Avorship,  the  commandments,  and 
tribute  to  Caesar.  He  told  them  they  Avere  so 
Avicked  they  could  not  see  a  sign  from  heaven, 
silenced  them,  and  declared  them  hyiwcrites. 
Then  came  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
secret  plotting  of  the  Pharisees  against  Him.  He 
appeared  now  openly  as  the  Messiah  (Mk  IV). 
When  Caiaphas  asked  Him,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ, 
Son  of  the  Blessed?'  He  answered,  'I  am'  (Mk 
J461. 62)  -pjjg  Pharisees  asked  Him  to  rebuke  the 
crowd  for  calling  Him  Son  of  David  ;  they  sent  spies 
to  profess  to  be  disciples  and  betray  Him  to  the 
Romans  (Lk  20-") ;  they  cast  the  blind  man  healed 
out  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  led  Jesus  to  ask,  '  Why 
go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ? '  ( Jn  7^").  They  said  He 
had  a  devil,  mocked  Him,  and  took  up  stones  to 
kill  Him  as  a  blasphemer  in  the  Temple  (Jn  8---  ^^). 
The  Pharisees  supported  the  Sadducee  leaders  in 
the  last  assault  upon  Jesus.  '  Chief  priests  and 
Pharisees'  (Mt  27«^  Jn  IS^)  plotted  to  kill  Him 
(Mk  14--^^),  sent  men  to  seize  Him  and  Avent  Avith 
them,  judged  Him  in  the  high  priest's  palace, 
sought  false  witnesses  against  Him,  heard  Him 
say  He  Avas  the  Son  of  God  antl  declared  it  blas- 
phemy, sjiat  in  His  face,  smote  Him,  put  Him  on 
a  mimic  throne  and  said,  '  In  this  Avay  let  us  honour 
the  Son  of  God'  (so  Justin  M.,  1  Apol.  35,  and 
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Evang.  Petri),  mocked  His  prophecies,  and  led  the 
multitude  to  cry  'Crucify  Him.'  They  charged 
Him  with  being  a  false  prophet,  deceiver  of  the 
people,  a  false  Messiah  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Lk  22",  Jn  19''),  the  enemy  of  C«sar,  for- 
bidding to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  claiming  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews,  able  to  save  others  but  unable 
to  save  Himself,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  holy  nation. 
'  Chief  priests  and  Pharisees '  made  His  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch  over 
'that  deceiver'  (Mt  27'*^-'^'^). 

2.  Jesus'  criticism  of  the  Pharisees.  —  Jesus' 
criticism  followed  the  line  of  Pharisaic  attack,  and 
showed  (1)  the  legalistic  perversion  of  religion  in 
Judaism.  He  showed  (a)  that  they  were  utterly 
wrong  in  limiting  the  grace  of  God  to  the  Jew 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  The  man  who  was 
offended  at  Him  for  helping  the  poor  and  outcast 
was  not  among  the  blessed.  The  righteousness  of 
the  Pharisees  centring  in  themselves  would  never 
admit  to  heaven.  The  Eoman  centurion  had  more 
faith  than  the  best  Pharisees  (Mt  8'"),  and  Gentiles 
would  enter  heaven  while  they  went  into  outer 
darkness  (vv.i'-i^).  (j)  Jesus  told  them  their 
ceremonial  usages  were  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  led  to  transgression  of  God's  commandments 
(15*).  They  not  only  killed  obedience  by  legal- 
ism, but  made  it  impossible  by  putting  small  and 
great  commandments  on  the  same  level.  He  told 
them  they  were  doomed  unless  they  abandoned 
their  theology  and  mode  of  life,  (c)  He  especially 
upbraided  them  respecting  the  Sabbath.  In  heal- 
ing on  that  day  He  imitated  David,  the  priests, 
the  prophets,  the  Giver  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  all  of  whom  they  ignorantly 
opposed  when  they  taught  that  a  man  could  not 
do  good  on  that  day.  Their  Sabbath  theory  sprang 
from  hardness  of  heart,  which  had  no  mercy  for 
the  withered  hand,  the  hungry  disciples,  the  sick 
folk,  the  demoniac.  They  were  blind,  and  with 
their  followers  perishing  for  lack  of  the  knowledge 
He  offered  them.  He  then  exhausted  language  in 
describing  their  wickedness.  He  anticipated  St. 
Paul's  description  of  heathenism  and  applied  it  to 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  23,  etc.,  Ro  p8-32  2"-). 

(2)  Jesus  upbraided  them  further  for  rejection  of 
God  and  His  Christ.  He  told  Nicodemus  he  must 
be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  and  Son  of  God.  The 
Pharisees  who  opposed  Him  followed  the  old  Serpent 
who  deceived  Adam,  and  did  his  deeds.  They  were 
liars  and  murderers,  and  could  not  believe  Jesus, 
who  was  of  the  truth  ( Jn  S^'*-  *^).  They  could  not 
see  the  holy  proofs  that  He  came  from  God,  because 
they  were  wicked  and  adulterers.  The  darkness 
could  not  comprehend  the  light.  They  were  be- 
witched, under  demoniacal  influence,  and  their  per- 
secution of  Jesus  was  a  matter  of  course.  Having 
no  word  of  God,  or  love  or  life  of  God  in  them,  they 
could  not  follow  Jesus  ( Jn  5*^'- ).  Their  rejection  of 
Him  was  proof  that  they  had  already  forsaken  God. 
Jesus  had  shown  He  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  law. 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  the  Pharisees  they  had  no 
authority  to  criticise  Him,  for  His  works  were  the 
works  of  God  (S^^).  But  they  did  not  know  the 
works  of  God  when  they  saw  them  ;  they  did  not 
even  understand  Moses  (5*),  or  David,  or  the  pro- 
pliets,  for  they  were  utterly  out  of  touch  with 
Divine  revelation  ;  and  the  Law  they  thought  they 
were  defending  would  condemn  them  at  the  last 
day  (6-*^'-)-  They  stumbled  especially  at  Jesus' 
forgiving  sin  as  Son  of  God,  and  His  calling  men 
to  Him  as  the  way  to  God  ;  but  He  told  them  that, 
unless  they  accepted  Him  as  Saviour,  they  would 
die  in  their  sins  (8"-*).  He  mixed  appeals  and  warn- 
ings in  His  last  dealings  with  them  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Many  of  the  common  people  accepted  Him,  but 
none  of  the  Pharisees  (7^**).  His  last  words  to  them 
were  a  series  of  '  Woes,'  which  He  closed  with  the 


terrible  sentence,  '  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell?' 
(Mt  23*3). 
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Hugh  M.  Scott. 

PHILANTHROPY.— Philanthropy  (<t>ikavdpwiri(x.) 
is  tlie  love  of  man  as  man.  It  is  love  uncondi- 
tioned by  self,  or  by  partly  selfish  relations  of 
family  and  nation.  It  is  love  unto  the  uttermost. 
The  Greek  word  occurs  twice  in  the  NT.  St.  Paul 
uses  it  of  the  universal  compassion  of  God  for 
mankind  (Tit  3"*),  and  St.  Luke  uses  it  to  describe 
the  kindness  of  the  '  barbarians'  of  Melita  towards 
the  aliens  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts  (Ac  28-). 
In  both  cases  the  word  is  correctly  used  to  describe 
the  compassion  which  recognizes  no  limitation.  It 
is  the  element  of  universality  that  transforms 
humanitarian  feeling  into  philanthropy.  We  shall 
not  therefore  consider  here  the  kindliness  that 
belongs  in  some  measure  to  all  human  intercourse, 
nor  even  that  special  manifestation  of  it  which  is 
seen  in  the  charity  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  showing  how 
Christ  infused  into  the  common  human  sentiment 
that  which  completely  transformed  it,  giving  to  it  a 
finer  motive,  a  larger  range  of  a<!tivity,  an  absolute 
sanction,  until  St.  John  could  venture  to  use  his 
striking  paradox,  and  say  that  the  old  law  which 
tliey  had  had  from  the  beginning  was  now  '  a  new 
commandment'  (1  Jn  2"'-  *). 

Human  pitifulness  for  human  suffering  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  man.  It  has  always  made  the 
tender  grace  in  human  intercourse,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  has  risen  to  such  heights  as  to  com- 
mand the  instinctive  admiration  of  the  world  for 
all  that  is  heroic.  But  at  best  it  has  been  spas- 
modic in  its  manifestation,  it  has  been  uncertain 
in  its  degree  of  intensity,  and  it  has  been  strictly 
limited  in  its  range.  Christ  took  the  rudimentary 
instinct  and  made  it  into  a  universal  law.  It  is 
limited  now  neither  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation, 
nor  in  the  time  of  its  application :  it  is  valid 
over  all  the  earth,  and  applies  to  all  generations. 
It  dominates  all  mankind,  and  lifts  man  up  to 
those  levels  of  life  in  which  sacrifice  is  consummate 
and  eternal.  It  is  the  germ  out  of  which  has 
sprung  all  the  highest  good  in  social  intercourse  ; 
out  of  it  have  come  not  only  the  occasional 
amenities  of  life,  but  even  the  moral  usages  of 
men.  It  is  the  secret  of  civilization,  and  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  and  conscience  has  become 
so  great  that  it  is  now  woven  into  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men.  It  is  a  commandment  as  de- 
finite and  as  binding  as  any  in  the  Decalogue ;  it 
comprehends  them  all,  and  where  it  is  not  honoured 
its  neglect  is  visited  with  the  contempt  and  censure 
of  the  world,  while  he  who  fails  to  obey  it  realizes 
in  himself  the  degeneration  which  is  the  natural 
outworking  of  all  Divine  law  abused  by  men.  The 
Gospel  story  reveals  the  process  by  which  this 
transformation  lias  been  made  good.  The  evolu- 
tion by  which  compassion  has  been  changed  into 
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philanthropy  is  so  subtly  described  that  it  may 
easily  escape  the  notice  of  the  superficial  reader, 
I  but  to  those  who  possess  the  necessary  spiritual 
insight  and  enlightenment  the  story  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  natural  development.  It  establishes 
the  origin  of  the  law :  reveals  Christ  as  its  Author. 
Philanthropy  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

1.  Jesus  could  scarcely  have  been  born  into  a 
less  promising  sphere  for  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  law.     He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  less  likely 
milieu  than  Judaism  attbrded  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  principle  of  life  ;  nor  could  He  have  made 
His  attempt  at  a  time  when  common  human  pitiful- 
ness  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb,  than  in  the  days  that 
marked  the  decadence  of   the   Empire   of   Rome. 
The  contempt  of  the  Roman  for  the  conquered, 
and  of  the  Greek  for  the  barbarian,  has  always 
been  recognized.     Plato  speaks  with   commenda- 
tion of  '  the  pure  and  innate  hatred  of  the  foreign 
nature,'  and  Aristotle  condones  the  slavery  of  his 
age,  and  complacently  regards  the  slave  as  '  a  kind 
of  animate  machine.'     It  is  not  until  we  come  to 
the  Stoicism  of  the  Christian  era  that  we  meet 
with  any  teaching  that  approaches  philanthropy, 
though  even  here  we  have  Seneca  laying  down,  as 
motive  for  the  high  type  of  benevolence  he  incul- 
cated, the  '  consciousness  of  having  a  noble  nature ' 
(de  Bcncf.  iv.  12).    Blood  relationships  have  always 
and  universally  laid  down  marked  boundaries  in 
the  empire  of  love,  and  these  have  found  a  com- 
plete and  historic  embodiment  in  caste  as  it  may 
be  studied  in  India  to-day.     But  it  may  well  be 
considered  whether  even  this  system  is  not  left  far 
behind  by  the  Jew,  who  held  that  the  Gentiles 
without  the  Law  were  accursed,  thus  excluding  all 
foreigners  not  only  from  the  regard  of  man  but 
even  from  that  of  God.     Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Christ,  born  into  such  a  system,  created  the  phil- 
anthropy that  ignores  all  frontiers,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  down  life  itself  for  those  whose  one 
claim  is  that  they  share  in  the  common  humanity. 
There  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
incidents  Avhich  seem  to  show  that  Christ  inherited 
this  feeling  of  His  countrymen  and  of  His  age,  at 
least  to  some  extent.    He  limits  the  ministry  of  His 
disciples  to  the  villages  of  Juda;a,   bidding  them 
avoid  the  villages  of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  10'') ;  and  in 
His  interview  with  the  Syrophoenician  woman  (Mk 
7-^)  He  not  only  repeats  the  limitation  given  to  His 
disciples  as  binding  also  upon  Himself,  declaring  that 
He  was  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheej)  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  but  speaks  of  tlie  woman  as  a  dog,  and 
claims  for  the  Jews  that  they  are  the  children  of 
the   household.      Contempt   could   no  further  go, 
and  the  words  fall  strangely  from  the  Saviour's 
lips.     But  without  for  the  moment  setting  against 
these  passages  others  in  which  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  is  seen  to  be  as  catholic  as  it  was  tender,  it 
may  very  well  be  argued  that  these  two  incidents 
do  not  establish  exclusiveness  in  Christ,  and   in 
any  case  the  exclusiveness  broke  down  and  gave 
way  to  the  very  opposite  feeling  in   Him.      But, 
apart  from  that,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  limita- 
tion in  the  injunction  given  to  the  disciples  was 
due  not  to  any  narrowness  in  the  Saviour's  sym- 
pathy, but  rather  to  His  recognition  of  the  limi- 
tations of  His  emissaries.    The  Apostles,  with  their 
prejudices  strong  within  them,  had  scarcely  tlie 
tact  and  the  culture  necessary  for  those  who  would 
open  the  door  of  faith  to  tlie  Gentiles,  and  subse- 
quent events  show  how  after  many  a  lesson  the 
leader  of  tlie  band,  St.  Peter  himself,  was  unable 
fully  to  recognize  the  truth  so  clearly  seen  and 
strongly  enforced  by  St.  Paul.     At  any  rate  it  is 
most  significant  that  when  the  lessons  of  Christ's 
life  were  drawing  to  a  close  the  prohibition  was 
taken  away,  and  the  Apostles  were  instructed  to 


'  go  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations'  (Mt  28^").  A  far  greater  difiiculty  is 
seen  in  the  story  of  the  Syrophoinician  woman. 
Here  the  Saviour's  words  are  so  entirely  at  vari- 
ance not  only  with  His  own  act  on  that  occasion, 
but  with  the  tenderness  and  courtesy  with  which 
at  all  other  times  He  dealt  with  women,  that 
attempts  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times 
to  reconcile  the  contrast  between  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  and  His  harsh  and  contemptuous  words  on 
the  occasion.  The  words  can  scarcely  be  justified 
even  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  harsh  dis- 
cipline intended  to  bring  out  the  triumphant  faith 
of  the  woman.  We  hold  that  Christ  used  the 
words  in  irony,  and  that,  feeling  the  utter  false- 
ness of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Jews, 
driven  in  utter  weariness  from  them  into  Gentile 
territory,  He  assumes  for  the  time  being  the 
narrow  spirit  which  belonged  to  them,  that  His 
disciples  might  see  how  Pharisaic  doctrine  looked 
when  reduced  to  act  in  dealing  with  the  sorrow 
and  need  of  the  world.  He  throws  into  contrast 
with  that  doctrine  the  quick  intuition  of  the 
woman,  as  well  as  the  humility  of  her  trust  as  she 
declares  that  even  the  Gentiles  have  a  place  in  the 
family  of  God.  There  could  be  no  finer  method  of 
revealing  to  the  disciples  the  contrast  between 
that  exclusiveness  of  spirit  which  He  had  come  to 
destroy,  and  the  larger  trust  in  the  all-comprehend- 
ing love  of  God  which  He  came  to  fulfil. 

Christ  gave,  then,  to  the  human  feeling  of  pitiful 
concern  for  another  the  universality  which  it 
lacked.  And  He  did  this  first  by  His  full  and 
generous  recognition  of  good  in  the  alien,  whether 
He  found  him  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life  or  in 
the  imaginary  scenes  which  He  made  to  live  in 
parabolic  teaching.  He  had  not  found  in  Israel 
such  faith  as  He  found  in  the  centurion  (Mt  8'"-  ^^), 
and  He  closed  His  tribute  to  that  faith  by  saying 
that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  the 
Avest  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  while  the  favoured  people  themselves 
should  be  cast  out.  When  He  was  asked  for  a 
definition  of  a  neighbour.  He  pointed  to  a  Samar- 
itan, and  described  him  as  possessing  qualities 
lacking  in  priest  and  Levite  (Lk  10^'^- ).  He  had 
spoki  n  of  His  own  people  with  a  great  tenderness 
as  'the  lost  sheep  of  tlie  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10" 
lo-"*),  but  He  extends  that  tenderness  to  the  Gentile 
world  when  He  speaks  of  'other  sheep  not  of  this 
fold.'  He  says  that  they  too  are  His,  and  them 
also  He  must  bring  (Jn  10'^).  Whether  He  spoke 
the  words  to  Nicodemus  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
John  learnt  from  Him  that  the  love  of  God  was 
not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Jew,  but  that 
God  loved  'the  world,'  and  that  His  salvation  was 
within  the  reach  of  whosoever  should  believe  (Jn 
3'^).  In  '  the  Gospel  to  the  Greeks '  He  speaks  of 
'  all  men '  as  coming  within  the  attractive  power 
of  Himself  crucified  and  ascended  (Jn  12^^).  And 
when  He  gave  to  His  followers  His  final  com- 
mission, there  was  no  limit  to  the  sphere  of  their 
evangelic  labours :  they  ^^J^  to  '  go  into  all  tl  e 
world,'  'to  make  disciple^flR«.ll  the  nations'  (jNIk 
W^,  Mt  281").  Christ  nof^y  widened  the  domain 
of  this  law  of  love,  pushing  back  the  boundaries 
marked  out  by  social  custom  or  selfish  expediency 
or  fear,  but  He  also  enriched  the  law  by  giving  it  a 
deeper  note,  an  intenser  spirit.  The  poor  man  for 
neglect  of  whom  Dives  found  himself  at  last  in 
torment,  was  '  full  of  sores,'  he  was  licked  by  the 
dog,  the  common  scavenger  of  offal.  Such  was  the 
claimant  upon  the  rich  man's  kindliness  (Lk  16^°"^ ). 
Lowly  service  touched  its  lowliest  when  the  Master 
stooped  to  the  feet  of  the  disciple  (.Jn  12').  Through- 
out the  Eiist  the  touch  of  tlie  foot  brings  defilement 
and  degradation.  And  when  t!ie  service  had  been 
rendered  to  His  followers,  He  spoke  to  tiiem  of  '  a 
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new  connnandnient'  which  He  liad  tlieiein  given 
them  (Jn  13^^-  ^■*).  He  called  ui)on  tliose  who  would 
follow  Him  to  be  ready  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him 
(Mt  19'-').  Tlie  gift  that  won  the  approval  of 
Heaven  was  not  that  which  came  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  rich,  but  the  widow's  mite,  for  that 
was  '  all  that  she  had  '  (Mk  12^3)  L^^g^  of  all.  He 
declared  that  He  Himself  would  give  unto  the 
uttermost,  for  as  Good  Shepherd  He  was  ready  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep  (Jn  10").  There 
was  thus  added  to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
universal  love  the  height  and  depth  of  sacrifice, 
and  these  two  elements  wrought  powerfully  in  the 
instinctive  love  of  man  until  the  neediness  of  each 
became  the  common  burden  of  all,  and  philan- 
thropy became  a  part  of  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  men. 

2.  The  expression  of  that  spiritual  equipment 
will  develop  from  age  to  age.  The  forms  of  its 
expression  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era 
are  Avell  known.  Christ  instructed  His  disciples 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  generally  to  minister  to  the 
l^hysically  distressed.  The  relief  of  the  poor  seems 
to  have  been  another  marked  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy  from  the  first,  and  they  were  in 
addition  to  minister  in  spiritual  things,  and  to 
seek  to  admit  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
may  at  hrst  sight  appear  as  if  this  was  a  strictly 
limited  form  of  i)hilanthropy,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  form  of  exjjression  was  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  agents  chosen  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
live.  Such  forms  of  sympathetic  relief,  we  m.ay  be 
assured,  existed  long  before  Christ  sent  forth  His 
disciples ;  that  which  He  added  was  the  twofold 
vitalizing  principle  which  made  the  charity  of  the 
age  a  living  reality.  It  became  real  (aXrjdfs,  I  Jn 
2*)  in  them,  as  it  was  already  in  Him.  The  uni- 
versality and  the  intensity  which  were  His  contri- 
bution to  the  common  love,  the  old  commandment 
of  mankind,  were  also  notes  of  life.  Love  without 
limit  in  range  or  in  intensity, — such  was  the  new 
commandment  illustrated  in  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  was  now  ayd-mj  eis  t4\os,  it  Avas 
love  unto  the  uttermost  (Jn  13').  And  having 
dropped  into  the  human  instinct  the  vitalizing 
germ  of  a  new  principle,  Christ  was  content  to 
leave  the  new  law  to  find  wider  and  fuller  expres- 
sion as  the  years  moved  on.  With  the  developing 
powers  of  man,  that  vitalized  law  would  be  certain 
to  find  a  far  more  extended  application  than  lay 
within  the  compass  of  His  earliest  followers.  In 
that  age  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  enforcement  of  laws  of  sani- 
tation— such  things  as  are  the  commonplaces  of 
philanthropic  measures  in  our  time — were  not 
within  the  power  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
we  can  see  that  that  which  gives  them  the  sanction 
of  law,  that  which  comes  into  every  social  reform 
that  has  any  promise  of  permanence  or  of  helpful- 
ness, is  just  that  with  which  Christ  filled  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  as  He  sent  them  forth  on  their 
simpler  mission  : — all  endowment  is  but  a  trust ; 
'freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give'  (Mt  10*); 
there  is  no  limit  in  love  ;  the  neediness  of  each 
is  the  common  burden  of  all.  All  social  re- 
form, happily  increasingly  recognized,  advoccated, 
accepted,  in  our  age,  is  but  the  working  out  in  the 
larger  life  of  to-day  of  the  vital  principle  contrib- 
uted by  Christ  when  He  made  love's  range  con- 
terminous witli  the  universe  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  moment  made  it  instinct  with  His  own 
passion  and  sacrifice. 

But  jjhilanthropy  as  Christ  has  taught  it  in  the 
Gospel  story  goes  further  than  this.  It  not  only  is 
the  .spring  of  all  true  social  reform,  but  it  possesses 
the  power  to  enforce  observance.  It  gives  the 
sanction  of  duty  to  all  such  observance.     It  be- 


comes not  merely  an  added  quality  in  human 
intercourse,  but  a  positive  compelling  force.  It  is 
a  new  commandment.  Neglect  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  prisoner  and  the  sick, 
or  to  translate  these  special  terms  into  the  general 
terms  for  which  they  stand, — to  meet  all  human 
need  as  it  arises, — such  neglect  is  not  in  the  eyes 
of  Christ  a  venial  ott'ence,  a  trifle  of  inditierence  ;  it 
is  clear  He  took  a  far  more  serious  view  of  it : 
He  taught  His  disciples  that  it  meant  rejection 
in  the  judgment  of  God  ;  it  excludes  him  who 
so  neglects  from  the  Kingdom.  Philanthropy  was 
thus  invested  with  the  avigust  powers  of  a  moral 
law.  If  we  consider  philanthropy  to  be  the 
common  human  instinct  endowed  with  the  range 
given  to  it  by  Christ,  the  eh  riXos  of  His  own 
showing,  we  can  see  how  this  binding  quality, 
this  sanction,  is  imparted.  For  such  a  quality 
in  love  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  which  is  de- 
structive of  all  morality,  and  that  is  briefly  the 
calculating  spirit.  The  immoral  compromises 
which  we  so  often  make  with  ourselves  become 
impossible  when  love  unto  the  uttermost  is  the 
rule  of  our  regard  for  our  fellow-men.  It  opposes 
every  tendency  to  evade  law  where  possible.  It 
adds  strength  and  loyalty  to  obedience,  and  im- 
parts to  scrupulous  observance  the  gladness  of 
enthusiasm.  This  operation  so  refines  and  enlarges 
duty,  that  by  the  side  of  it  all  other  duty  seems  the 
merest  travesty  of  duty,  and  to  fail  to  reach  this 
height  of  moral  observance  becomes  a  positive 
failure,  a  moral  offence,  a  breach  of  law.  Christ 
accomplished  this  by  striking  clear  and  strong  that 
personal  note  which  is  the  key  to  all  His  influence. 
He  attached  men  to  Himself,  and  then  exhibited 
in  Himself  the  very  law  which  He  promulgated, 
until  in  after  days  the  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  Christian  Church  that  its  members  should 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  since  only  thus  couid 
they  fulfil  that  Law  which  Christ  was  (ovtu>s  dva- 
TrX-rjpwaaTe  rdv  vbfiov  tov  Xpicrrov,  Gal  6").  This  love 
unto  the  uttermost  was  lived  ;  and  lived  by  Him 
who  by  His  own  loveliness  has  drawn  all  men  to 
Himself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  words  which 
might  easily  have  become  the  rules  of  another 
futile  Utopia,  or  the  striking  maxims  of  an  original 
teacher,  have  become  instinct  with  the  spiritual  ; 
and  with  the  new  law  of  love  the  power  to  realize 
it  was  given.  When  to  His  setting  forth  of  the 
new  philanthropy  Christ  added  the  words,  '  Ye 
have  done  it  unto  me'  (Mt  25*'),  He  endowed  His 
words  with  spirit  and  life. 

This  spirit  the  Christian  Church  has  sought  to 
realize  in  what  are  called  Missions.  No  distinction 
need  ever  be  made  between  '  Home '  and  '  Foreign  ' 
Missions.  Least  of  all  should  any  be  made  when 
we  consider,  as  Ave  do  here,  the  spirit  which  belongs 
to  both.  The  resource  and  ingenuity  of  love  Avill 
appear  in  all  such  enterprise.  There  is  no  power 
of  modern  life  but  will  be  pressed  into  service  by 
the  love  which  recognizes  no  limit  to  its  operation, 
no  limitation  to  its  spirit.  Legislative  powers  Avill 
be  used  for  what  they  are  worth.  Social  organiza- 
tion, all  that  art  or  science  can  teach, — in  a  word, 
all  the  fulness  of  life, — will  be  permeated  and  freely 
used  by  this  great  law  of  love.  That  law  will  find 
its  fullest  application  in  the  service  of  the  alien 
and  the  foreigner.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  univer- 
sality of  love  will  be  seen  ;  Avhen  the  missionary 
breaks  every  tie  that  makes  the  sAveetness  of  his 
life,  to  carry  the  burdens  of 

'  Sullen  peoples,  half  devil  and  half  child,' 

he  reveals  the  intensest  manifestation  of  that  love 
Avhose  Divine  note  is  sacrifice.  It  is  no  Avonder 
that  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  or 
of  the  devotion  of  the  missionary  in  strange  and 
remote   regions  or    in   circumstances  of    peculiar 
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physical  peril  and  distress,  has  so  often  come  back 
to  the  Christian  Church  with  a  breath  as  of  the 
ocean,  a  breath  that  infuses  new  life  into  the  stale 
observance  and  yives  new  stimulus  to  tlie  jaded 
servant,  a  breath  that  whispers  of  broad  spaces,  of 
elemental  forces,  of  the  fulness  of  the  Infinite,  the 

'Deep  where  all  our  thoughts  are  drowned.' 

Missionary  service  must  always  be  tlie  perfection 
of  philanthropy.  And  philanthropy  is  love  without 
limit,  and  love  is  of  God,  for  God  is  LovE. 

Literature. — Uhlhorn,  Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient 
Church  ;  Weriile,  iMujiniiiiiiis  of  Christianitp  ;  v.  Dobschiitz, 
Christian  Life  in  tlie  I'rimitire  Church;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo; 
Harnack,  Expansion  nf  (.'hriKtiniutii  \  Storrs,  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi;  Church,  Gifts  of  Civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  foUowinfj  Sermons  : — on  Jn  13^^  bv  F.  W.  Robert- 
son (i.  234),  Mt  1919  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Mk  1229-31  by  A.  Alex- 
ander. The  question  is  also  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  by  Gore,  Trench,  and  Tholuck. 

W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 
PHILIP  (4>/Xt7r7ros,  'lover  of  horses').  —  !.  Philip 
the  Apostle. — For  the  little  that  we  know  regard- 
ing him,  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  lists  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  10^,  Mk  3'«,  Lk  6'^),  we 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  a  few  scattered  notices 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(1)  The  lirst  of  these  tells  the  story  of  his  call, 
which  took  place  on  tlie  day  after  the  call  of 
Andrew  and  John  with  their  respective  brothers 
( Jn  l'*^"^-)-  And  the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  Philip,  like  these  men,  belonged  to 
Bethsaida,  woulil  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  amount 
of  friendship  as  having  already  existed  between 
them,  while  his  Greek  name  (a  peculiarity  which 
among  the  Ajjostles  he  shared  with  Andrew)  makes 
it  at  least  possible  that  he  himself  was  originally 
of  Greek  descent.  This  accords  entirely  with  what 
we  know  of  the  mixed  Gentile  population  of  Beth- 
saida. Whether,  however,  this  was  so  or  not, 
Philip  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  gi'owing 
class  of  devout  souls  throughout  the  land  who  were 
'waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  even  if  he 
had  not,  along  witli  tlie  previously  named  dis- 
ciples, been  an  open  follower  of  John  the  BaptLst. 
For  when  Jesus  'finds'  him— evidently  not  by 
accident  but  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  search — 
and  addresses  to  him  the  first  direct  call  which,  so 
far  as  we  know.  He  addressed  to  any  man,  '  Follow 
me,'  Philip  immediately  responds,  and  once  and 
for  all  throws  in  his  lot  with  his  new  Master.  So 
complete  indeed  is  his  surrender,  that  though  as 
yet  his  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  very  imperfect  (of. 
v."*^  '  tlie  son  of  Joseph '),  he  shows  himself  en- 
dued with  the  genuine  missionary  spirit  in  proceed- 
ing in  iiis  turn  to  '  find '  Nathanael,  that  together 
tliey  niay  rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  the  promised 
JNIessiah.  The  very  precision  and  minuteness  of 
the  terms,  moreover,  in  which  Philip  announces  that 
discovery,  bring  before  us  another  aspect  of  his 
character,  for  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
an  anxious  and  careful  turn  of  mind,  asking  for  no 
conviction  on  tiie  part  of  others  until  he  has  been 
first  convinced  iiimself,  and  ever  ready  to  submit 
all  doubts  anil  prejudices  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience  (v.*^  '  Come  and  see'). 

(2)  Of  this  latter  trait  of  the  Apostle's  character 
we  have  further  confirmation,  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  in  the  next  incident  in  which 
he  is  specially  mentioned.  For  at  the  feeding  of 
tlie  Five  Thousand  in  the  wilderness  it  was  to 
Philip  that  Jesus  addressed  the  question,  '  Whence 
are  we  to  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ? '  ( Jn  6^). 
Some  have  thought  that  the  reason  of  this  was 
that  Philip  had  charge  of  the  commissariat  of  the 
Apostolic  band,  just  as  Judas  acted  as  their 
treasurer;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  St. 
John  expressly  adds  that  Jesus  said  this  to  '  prove  ' 
him.     The   Master   knew   His  disciple's   cautious 


and  delibeiate  disposition,  and  how  little  he  had 
yet  shown  himself  able  to  make  any  of  the  bolder 
efforts  of  faith.  And  He  evidently  hoped  that  on 
this  occasion  Philip  would  rise  from  the  manifest 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  material  resources  to 
the  thought  of  the  unseen  powers  which  He  (the 
Christ)  had  at  His  command.  But  the  hope  was  to 
be  disappointed.  Philip  was  so  occupied  with  his 
own  careful  calculations  as  to  what  the  actual  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  meant,  that  he  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  And  even  the  matter-of-fact  Andrew 
showed  more  imagination  when,  after  the  mention 
of  the  lad's  little  store,  he  at  least  hazarded  the 
suggestion,  '  But  what  are  they  among.st  so  many  ? ' 

(3)  The  case  is  similar  when  we  turn  to  anotlier 
occa.sion  when  we  find  the  two  Apostles  together. 
It  is  in  entire  accord  not  only  with  Philip's  diossible) 
Greek  origin,  but  with  his  sympathetic,  inquiring 
disposition,  that  the  Greek  visitors  to  tlie  Temple 
should  select  him  as  their  ambassador  to  Jesus 
(Jn  12-"'*-).  But  it  is  equally  characteristic  that, 
as  he  realized  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
request,  coming  as  it  did  from  pure  Gentiles,  he 
should  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. He  would  do  nothing  until  he  had  con- 
sulted Andrew.  And  even  when  Andrew  had 
approved,  it  was  only  in  conjunction  with  him,  ami 
leaving  him  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  ('  Andrew 
and  Philip '),  that  Philip  went  to  tell  Jesus. 

(4)  This  '  faith  without  confidence '  is  even  more 
marked  in  the  last  glimpse  which  St.  John  gives  us 
of  his  brother  Apostle.  When,  in  His  farewell  dis- 
course to  the  Twelve,  Jesus  announced  that  He 
was  going  to  the  '  Father,'  and  that  no  one  could 
come  to  the  '  Father  '  except  by  Him,  it  was  left  to 
Philip  to  say,  'Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufiiceth  us '  ( Jn  14'^).  With  him  '  seeing '  was 
'  believing.'  He  could  not  believe  that  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  Father  was  possible  except  such 
as  resulted  from  an  actual  theophany ;  and  so 
proved  how  blinded  he  had  been  to  that  higher 
manifestation  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
witness  in  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the  Son. 

(5)  With  the  pathetic  personal  appeal  to  him 
which  this  dulness  of  spiritual  vision  called  forth 
(Jn  14^),  Philip  disappears  from  the  Gospel  story. 
And  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him  in  the  NT  excei)t 
for  the  mention  of  his  name  amongst  the  Apostles 
who  assembled  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after 
their  Lord's  A.scension  (Ac  1'^).  Various  traditions 
have,  however,  gathered  round  his  memory. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  account  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  4,  §  2.5),  which  identifies  him 
with  the  unknown  disciple  who,  when  the  Lord's  call  came  to 
him,  asked  that  he  might  first  go  and  bury  his  father— an 
identification  at  least  in  keeping  with  what  we  have  seen  of 
Philip's  character.  The  apocryphal  Journeyimjs  of  Philip  the 
Apostle  (3rd  cent.)  represent  him  as  travelling  through  Lydia 
and  Asia,  and  finally  settling  in  Hierapolis.  And  it  was  there, 
according  to  Polycrates  (bishop  of  Ephesus  c.  190  a.d.),  that  he 
was  '  buried  '  'along  with  his  two  aged  virgin  daughters '  (Eus. 
HE  iii.  31;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians'^,  p.  45 ff.).  The  same 
authority  adds  that  another  daughter  who  '  lived  in  fellowship 
with  the  Holy  Spirit'  was  buried  at  Ephesus— a  circumstance 
that  may  perhaps  point  to  Philip's  ovin  residence  there  for  a 
time,  and  consequently  to  a  renewed  intercourse  with  his  old 
friend  the  Apostle  John.  If  so,  we  have  an  additional  reason 
why  St.  Joh)i  should  have  introduced  Philip's  name  so  freely  in 
the  '  memoirs '  on  which  at  the  time  he  was  engaged.  Of  the 
later  connexion  with  Hierapolis  already  alluded  to  we  have  now 
interesting  confirmation  in  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  show- 
ing that  the  church  there  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  '  of  the 
holy  and  glorious  Apostle  and  theologian  Philip'  (ro'C  kyiou  x\ 
ivioZm  x.-Toa-Tokou  zi  SioXoyo-j  ^iXncrou  :  see  Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrytjia,  i.  p.  552  f.). 

In  the  West,  St.  Philip's  Day  is  observed  along 
with  that  of  St.  James  the  Lesson  May  1st.  In  the 
East,  St.  Philip's  Day  is  Nov.  14th,  St.  James', 
Oct.  23rd. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  what  has  been  noted  above,  see 
Westcott,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  Ixxiiif.  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Training  of  the  Twelve  (see  'Philip'  in  the  Index);  H.  P. 
Liddon,  University  Sermons,  2nd  ser.,  i.  'Prejudice  andExperi- 
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ence'  (Jn  l-*6);  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Cambridge  Sermons,  p.  129  ff. 
'Show  us  the  Father'  (Jn  148-  ^) ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  p.  68 ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's  Ministry,  ii.  155  ;  J.  D. 
Jones,  The  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles,  p.  109;  R.  H. 
Lovell,  First  Types  of  the  Chr.  Life,  p.  514  ;  and  the  present 
writer's  The  Twelve  Apostles  (Dent),  p.  49  S. 

2.  Herod  Philip.— See  vol.  i.  p.  722^ 

George  Milligax. 

PHYLACTERIES  (OT  'frontlets').— The  observ- 
ance of  phylacteries  is  based  on  Ex  IS"-  ^^  and  Dt 
gs  2^18  YoT  the  Heb.  and  Greek  terms  see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  s.  V.  It  is  disputed  •whether  the  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  understood  literally 
(so  most  of  the  Rabbinic  writers,  and  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto's  Cyclop.)  or  metaphorically  (so  Ibn  Ezra, 
Rashbam,  the  Karaites,  Jerome,  Lyra,  Calvin, 
Hengstenberg,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  Kennedy  in 
Hastings'  DB) ;  some  assign  a  metaphorical  mean- 
ing to  the  passages  in  Ex.  and  a  literal  to  those  in 
Deuteronomy.  Under  the  more  legal  and  formal 
interpretation  and  observance  of  the  OT  which 
flourished  after  the  Return,  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion became  dominant.  The  exact  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  literal  observance  of  the  precept 
cannot  be  given.  No  indisjjutable  reference  is 
found  in  the  OT  ;  passages  like  Pr  P  being  indecis- 
ive. From  the  relatively  large  number  of  regulations 
referring  to  phylacteries — some  of  them  connected 
with  the  Tannaim — it  follows  that  they  were  used 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Sopherim,  the  4th  or 
at  least  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  JE  x.  26).  The  first 
explicit  reference,  and  that  to  the  hand  phylactery, 
is  in  the  letter  of  the  jiseudo-Aristeas,  the  date  of 
which  is  variously  assigned  between  200  and  100 
B.C.,  where  they  are  regarded  as  an  established 
custom.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  brother-in-law  of  Alex- 
ander Jannteus  (B.C.  105-78).  Josephus  (Anf.  IV. 
viii.  13)  speaks  of  them  as  an  established  and  recog- 
nized custom.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  them  as 
having  preceded  by  about  two  centuries  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  customs 
associated  with  them  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
references  in  the  ]\Iishna  (for  which  see  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  113).  Though  the  collection  of  these 
traditions  took  place  in  the  2nd  Christian  cent., 
they  may  be  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  repre- 
senting an  earlier  state  of  things. 

In  the  later  Jewish  writers,  phylacteries  play  a  great  part ; 
their  manufacture  and  use  are  elaborate!}-  described,  and  their 
significance  and  importance  dwelt  upon  at  length.  '  There 
are  more  laws — ascribed  to  delivery  by  God  to  Moses — cluster- 
ing about  phylacteries  than  about  any  other  institution  of 
Judaism.  Maimonides  (Yad  Tef.)  mentions  10  ;  Rodkinssohn 
(Tef.  le  Mosheh)  mentions  18'  (JE).  According  to  the  Kab- 
bala,  they  were  significant  of  the  wisdom,  reason,  and  great- 
ness of  God.  Phylacteries  were  more  holy  than  the  gold  plate 
worn  by  the  high  priest,  since  that  contained  the  Divine  Name 
once,  the  phylacteries  twenty-three  times.  The  Mishna  taught 
that  '  he  who  has  Tephillin  on  his  head  and  his  arm,  Tsitsith  on 
his  garment,  and  Mezuzah  on  his  door,  has  e\ery  possible 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  sin.'  The  wearing  of  them  distin- 
guished the  cultured  and  pious  from  the  common  mass,  the 
'am-hd'drez,  the  'people  who  knew  not  the  law'  (Jn  7^9). 
Though  worn  probably  at  first  all  day,  they  became  limited  to 
the  time  of  morning  prayer.  Careful  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  person  (women,  the  unclean),  the  times  (Sabbaths  and 
festivals),  and  the  places  (cemeteries,  etc.)  where  their  use  was 
prohibited. 

Phylacteries  are  of  two  kinds,  those  for  the  hand 
and  those  for  the  head.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
a  box  or  house  (n^;)  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
clean  animal,  which  had  been  softened  in  water 
and  shaped  and  stiftened  on  a  mould.  In  this  was 
inserted  a  parchment  on  which  the  Scripture  pass- 
ages, Ex  13'-i»  and  "-i«,  Dt  Q*'^  and  W^--^,  had  been 
written  in  four  columns ;  the  parchment  was 
rolled  and  tied  with  white,  washed  hairs  from  a 
cow  or  calf,  u.sually  from  the  tail.  This  box  was 
then  sewn  on  to  a  leather  base,  furnished  with  a 
loop  through  which  a  leather  strap  passed.  In 
the  case  of  the  head  phylactery  a  similar  box  was 
prepared,  but  with  four  di\'isions,  in  which  were 


placed  in  order,  beginning  from  the  left  side,  the 
four  above  named  passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  box  of  this  phylactery 
was  impressed  a  three-pronged  Shin  (tr),  and  on  the 
left  hand  one  with  four  jirongs  (b--).  This,  too,  Avas 
sewn  on  a  base  and  provided  with  a  leather  strap 
(see  Illustration  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  870). 

In  '  laying '  —  to  use  the  technical  term  —  the 
phylacteries,  that  for  the  hand  was  adjusted  flrst. 
The  box  part  was  placed  above  the  elbow  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm  where  it  would  jiress  against 
the  heart,  a  fact  to  which  significance  was  given 
(Dt  6*^).  A  knot  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Yoclh  (') 
was  made,  the  strap  was  wound  about  the  arm 
four  times  and  three  times,  and  three  times  round 
the  middle  finger  of  the  hand.  The  box  of  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  forehead,  where  the  hair 
ceases  to  grow,  the  band  taken  round  the  head 
and  fastened  with  a  knot  like  the  letter  Ddleth  (n), 
while  the  two  ends  were  made  to  hang  down  in 
front  over  the  shoulders.  The  Shin  on  the  box, 
the  Ddleth  knot  on  the  head  phylactery,  and  the 
Yodh  knot  on  the  hand  phylactery,  made  the 
letters  of  one  of  the  Divine  Names — "^e'  Shadddi, 
'Almighty.' 

The  following   benedictions  are  said.      At  the 
laying  of  the  hand  phylactery — '  Blessed  art  Thou, 

0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
.sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  has  com- 
manded us  to  lay  the  Tephillin.'  An  almost  identi- 
cal one  is  uttered  during  the  placing  of  that  for 
the  head,  and  when  it  is  finished — '  Blessed  be  His 
name,  whose  glorious  kingdom  is  for  ever  and 
ever.'  At  the  adjusting  of  the  strap  round  the 
middle  finger,  which  is  left  till  the  last,  '  And  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in 
judgment,  and  in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mercy. 

1  will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  : 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord'  (Hos  2^^).  In  re- 
moving, the  fastening  of  the  hand  is  first  undone, 
the  head  phylactery  removed,  then  that  on  the  arm  ; 
they  are  kissed  and  placed  in  a  bag,  as  to  the 
place  and  use  of  which  careful  directions  are  given. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  used  phylacteries  ; 
but  how  far  the  custom  was  followed  by  the  people 
generally  is  uncertain.  In  order  to  emphasize  their 
profession  of  religion,  these  people  '  made  broad ' 
(irXarvvovcri,  Mt  23^)  these  mementoes  of  their 
Judaism,  whether  by  enlarging  the  whole,  the  boxes 
and  the  straps,  or,  as  the  Sinaitic  and  (Juretonian 
Syriac  suggest,  the  straps  only.  It  was  the  vain 
extension  of  the  outward  sign  of  an  unreal  religion 
that  our  Lord  rebuked  ;  it  marked  the  external- 
ity and  hollowness  of  contemporary  Pharisaism. 
While  this  is  the  only  NT  reference  to  phylacteries, 
their  use  by  a  certain  class  should  continually  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  as  it  may  add  to 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  suggested  by  many 
incidents.  Thus  in  Mt  22^^  |  it  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  the  group  of  Pharisees  with  whom 
our  Lord  held  His  controversy  wore  their  broadened 
phylacteries,  and  that  the  jiassage  He  quoted,  the 
Shenia,  the  foundation  of  Hebrew  religion,  would 
be  found  in  the  phylacteries  they  carried  on  their 
heads  and  arms. 

Literature. — Comni.  on  Ex.  and  Deut.,  including  long  note 
in  Kalisch's  Exodus  ;  Maimonides,  Vad  Hachazakah,  Uilcoth 
Tephillin  ;  Wagenseil,  Sota  ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi 
('Frontlets'),  Smith's  DB  ('Frontlets'),  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  the 
JE,  Hamburger's  RE,  Riehm's  IIWB;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii. 
113  ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  and  Syn.  Jud.  (which  contains  much 
curious  information) ;  Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life  ;  Margoliouth,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Judaism  (much 
information  as  to  modern  use).  J.  T.  L.  MAGGS. 
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been  given  in  the  terminology  of  modern  science, 
and  that  very  appropriately  ;  for  the  object  of 
science  in  every  one  of  its  branches  is  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Universe  as  shall  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  constituted  and  established 
nature  of  things.  Neither  the  word  '  physical ' 
nor  the  word  '  nature  '  (^iVis)  occurs  in  any  of  the 
four  Gospels.  But  nevertheless  many  things 
which  fall  under  the  description  of  both  terms, 
as  scientifically  used,  occupy  a  large  place  in  all 
the  Gospels  ;  and  there  high  importance  is  neces- 
sarily and  designedly  attached  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  one  has  only  to  run  one's  eye  reflectively  over 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels  to  discover  that  in  them 
the  moral  order  of  things  is  the  matter  of  supreme 
and  controlling  interest.  But  while  that  is  so,  it 
becomes  also  apparent  that  this  moral  interest  is 
not  only  involved  in  the  physical  order  of  things, 
but  is  inevitably  and  to  a  vast  extent  dependent 
upon  it.  Thus,  6.17.,  it  is  everywhere  manifest  in 
tiiese  narratives  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  and  work 
that  He  appeared  among  men  as  an  individual 
Being.  This  implies  that  the  physical  order  of 
existence  was  epitomized  in  Him  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in  every  individual 
liuman  being.  It  implies  that  His  body  was  the 
organ  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  as  the  latter 
existed  in  the  spii'itual  constitution  of  His  being, 
and  as  it  came  to  manifestation  in  the  moral  or 
sjjiritual  activities  of  His  life  within  the  sphere 
of  His  moral  relations  to  God  and  to  men.  It 
implies,  also,  that  His  bodily  constitution  and  life 
placed  Him  in  direct  relations  with,  and  in  constant 
tlependence  upon,  the  whole  order  of  the  physical 
environment  in  whicii  He  lived  and  moved  and  had 
His  being  as  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  '  (I  Ti  3'®). 
And  so  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  He  had  not 
entered  into  these  incarnate  relations  with  the 
physical  order  of  things,  He  never  could  have  be- 
come tlie  Son  of  Man,  and  if  He  had  never  become 
the  Son  of  Man  He  never  could  have  revealed  Him- 
self to  humanity  as  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  I,  2  Co  4"). 
For  these  reasons,  then,  and  others  that  sprang  out 
of  them  or  were  otherwise  related  to  them,  our  Lord 
was  necessitated  to  make  the  physical  order  of  the 
world  a  subject  of  reflexion,  and  to  embody  in  His 
teaching  sucii  ideas  of  it  as  He  considered  to  be  fit 
for  communication  as  a  part  of  His  general  mes- 
sage to  mankind.  That  He  did  make  it  a  subject 
of  extensive  and  profound,  careful  and  sympathetic 
study,  is  as  evident  as  any  other  fact  in  the  Gos- 
pels. It  is  equally  evident,  too,  that  as  the  result 
of  this  study  He  formed  some  very  definite  and 
highly  important  conceptions  regarding  the  order 
of  tilings  in  (juestion,  more  than  one  of  which  were 
entirely  original.  It  may  be  affirmed,  moreover, 
that  none  of  the  ideas  of  this  order,  to  wliicli  as  a 
Teacher  of  humanity  He  attached  momentous  im- 
portance and  value,  can  ever  be  superseded  by  the 
teaching  of  either  Science  or  Philosophy.  What, 
then,  were  the  leading  constructions  that  He  as  a 
religious  Teacher  put  upon  the  physical  order  of 
the  world  ? 

1.  For  one  thing,  this  order  of  things  presented 
itself  to  His  mind  as  a  medium  of  Divine  revelation 
(e.g.  Mt  5^-*-*8  G-'^-^*").  The  question  as  to  the  order 
of  things  j)hysical,  and  its  significance,  must  have 
shaped  itself  in  His  mind  at  an  early  stage  in  His 
life  of  observation  and  reflexion.  What  the  result 
of  His  inquiry  was  appears  in  His  teaching.  Tlie 
most  general  and  important  item  in  that  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  presence  and  activity  of 
God  in  the  established  order  of  organic  and  in- 
organic existence.  To  His  mind  God  was  im- 
manent and  operative  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
same  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  Universe  that  modern  Tlieism  and 
Philosophy  have  begun   to  rest.     That  such  was 


indeed  His  view  appears  from  His  own  utterances 
on  the  relation  of  God  to  the  order  of  things 
physical  ;  which  show  that  nothing  was  further 
from  His  mind  than  the  reckless  idea  in  which 
God  is  conceived  as  existing  only  in  a  relation  of 
externality  to  this  order  and  as  acting  upon  it 
from  without.  When,  for  instance.  He  saw  the 
sun  rise  and  rain  fall,  and  pondered  on  the  exten- 
sive and  complicated  orderly  system  of  physical 
means  and  ends  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfall 
belong.  He  perceived  in  these  occurrences  mani- 
festations of  the  immediate  activity  of  Goil  (Mt 
5*^),  and  He  was  too  unerring  a  thinker  not  to 
know  that  God's  will  and  therefore  God  Himself 
must  be  immanent  in  the  established  system  of 
things  in  which  He  conceived  the  Divine  activity 
as  displayed.  Nor  is  there  any  real  collision  here 
between  Christ  and  modern  science  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  activity  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfall 
are  due.  When  He  said,  'Your  Father  whicli  is 
in  heaven  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  .  .  .  and  sendeth 
rain,'  He  used  words  which  are  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  scientific  ideas  of  the 
natural  forces  and  laws  by  which  the  same  events 
in  the  physical  order  of  things  ai'e  now  explained. 
For  if  the  scientist  is  able  to  explain,  and  right,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  in  explaining  these  events 
by  the  action  of  physical  forces  and  the  laws  of 
their  operation,  this  explanation  does  not  account 
for  the  existence  of  these  forces  themselves,  for 
their  persistence,  for  the  perfectly  and  constantly 
regulated  mode  in  which  their  respective  forms  of 
activity  are  manifested,  or  for  the  originating  cause 
of  the  complicated  and  exquisite  adjustment  of 
tiiese  forces  and  their  activities  to  tiie  ends  tliey 
serve.  For  these  tilings  there  is  only  one  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  and  that  is  the  immanent  and 
immediate  activity  of  God.  And  Science  and 
Philosophy  have  been  rapidly  becoming  aware 
that  no  better  explanation  is  likely  ever  to  be 
found. 

But,  further,  for  Christ  the  revelation  of  God  and 
His  activity  in  the  physical  order  of  the  world 
possessed  a  moral  significance.  God  as  a  Moral 
Being— and  because  as  such  He  is  perfect — can 
never  act  unless  morally,  even  in  the  system  of 
things  physical.  This  truth  regulated  the  wliole 
of  our  Lord's  concejjtion  of  God's  relation  to  this 
order,  and  of  His  ways  of  administering  its  pro- 
visions. And  tlierefore  it  is  that  He  saw  in 
such  physical  events  as  sunrise  and  rainfall 
manifestations  of  God's  beneficence  and  magna- 
nimity. He  •  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  tiie  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust '  !  These  words  are  a  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  perfectly  fresh,  intelligent,  discerning 
eyes  witii  whicii  Clirist  looked  upon  the  piiysical 
order  of  things,  and  contemplated  God  and  His 
activity  as  therein  manifested.  This  appears  when 
three  things  are  noted.  — (1)  There  is  only  one 
established  physical  order  of  things.  (2)  This 
order  is  constituted  throughout  on  one  and  tlie 
same  homogeneous  plan,  and  it  is  necessarily 
regulated  accordingly.  (3)  Therefore  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  order  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
make  distinctions  of  any  kind  in  the  distribution 
of  its  provisions  among  men.  Here  distinctions 
cannot  be  made  even  between  tlie  evil  and  the 
good,  between  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Therefore 
as  the  Author  and  the  Administrator  of  this 
system  of  things  God  makes  no  such  distinctions. 
Witiiin  this  spliere  of  tlie  relations  between  God 
and  men,  the  good  and  tiie  evil,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  are  the  same  to  Him.  His  impartiality 
to  both  sorts  of  men  is  as  absolute  and  universal 
as  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
And  (lod  Himself  has  so  ordered  tiie  piiysical 
universe  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  it  cannot 
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be  othenvise.  And,  so  far  as  any  one  can  say, 
Christ  Avas  the  first  to  notice  and  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  meaning  of  these  obvious  but  vastly 
important  facts.  In  sunrise  and  rainfall  He  saw 
nothing  but  instances  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  to  all  men,  good  and 
evil  alike,  and  of  His  magnanimity  towards  evil 
and  unjust  men.  For  it  was  one  of  Christ's 
governing  ideas  as  a  Teacher  that  God  did  not 
need  to  punish  evil  and  unjust  men  for  their  sin  by 
withliolding  from  them  any  of  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  physical  order  of  things.  He  knew 
and  taught  in  effect  that  it  is  with  the  moral  order 
of  things  and  God's  unerring  and  all-sufficient  ad- 
ministration of  it,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  that  evil  and  unjust  men  have  to  reckon  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  magnanimity 
alike  of  His  love  and  of  His  justice,  God  dispenses 
to  them,  in  common  with  good  and  just  men,  a  full 
and  free  share  of  His  sunshine  and  rain.  So  Christ 
understood  this  matter  (cf.  MtS^i-^o  1125.26^  j^  939-41 
with  Mt  5^5). 

2.  But,  further,  these  views  that  Christ  held 
as  to  the  physical  order  of  the  world  suggest  the 
inference  that  He  must  have  looked  ujion  this 
system  as  an  order  of  laiv.  That  He  did  so  regard 
it  is  evident  from  His  teaching,  when  the  latter  is 
carefully  and  faiily  examined  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  term  '  law,'  as  defined  by  science,  is  of 
modern  origin,  and  therefore  it  is  never  emjiloyed 
in  this  sense  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  Gospels  are 
rich  in  recognitions  of  a  large  variety  of  those  facts 
for  which  the  term  '  law,'  as  scientifically  under- 
stood, stands ;  and  recognition  of  these  facts  was 
made  by  Christ  Himself.  The  modern  conception 
of  the  order  of  things  physical,  which  the  term 
'  law  '  is  employed  to  denote,  is,  that  it  is  an  order 
in  which  perfect  constancy  and  regularity  reign 
universall}^  and  persistently,  and  that  even  in  the 
case  of  its   minutest  phenomena  and  its  subtlest 

firocesses.  Did  Christ,  then,  perceive  and  acknow- 
edge  the  great  features  of  the  physical  order  on 
which  this  conception  is  founded  ?  He  did.  In  all 
its  essential  forces  and  laws  the  physical  order  was 
the  same  in  His  time  as  it  is  to-day.  Science  has 
not  created  any  of  the  forces  or  laAvs  in  question  ; 
it  has  only  discovered  and  formulated  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  observations 
and  His  reflexions  on  nature  were  prompted  and 
controlled  rather  by  religious  than  by  scientific 
motives  or  reasons.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  again, 
that  He  never  made  the  physical  order  of  things  a 
direct  subject  of  teaching,  but  always  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  religious  or  moral  ends  He  had  in 
view.  Still  He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  con- 
stancy and  regularity  of  the  physical  system  of 
existence  in  the  midst  of  which  He  lived  and 
taught,  and  on  which  He  depended  (e.g.  Mt  7i'^--o, 
Mk  4^"^-).  That  it  was  so  is  evinced  by  the  follow- 
ing facts: — (1)  A  large  proportion  of  His  teaching 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  comparison.  (2) 
The  most  of  His  comparisons  were  indications  of 
resemblances  between  the  things  of  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  are  in  reality  the  things  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  considered  as  an  order  in 
which  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  coming 
to  realization  in  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men  and  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another  in 
Christ.  (3)  In  His  comparisons  it  was  His  custom 
to  lay  conspicuous  emphasis  on  those  phenomena 
of  the  physical  order  of  things  in  which  the 
constancy  and  regularity  of  this  order  are  pro- 
minent. (4)  His  manifest  reasons  for  doing  so 
were  such  as  these — His  whole  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  implies  that  He  regarded  it  as  an 
order  of  perfect  moral  constancy  and  regularity, 
i.e.  as  an  order  of  moral  law.     But  few,  if  indeed 


any,  of  His  hearers  had  any  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  being  such  an  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  were  familiar  with  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  constancy  and  regularity  in  the 
physical  order  of  things.  Therefore  His  object 
in  calling  the  attention  of  His  hearers  to  these 
plienomena  was  to  lead  their  minds  up  from  the 
things  of  sense  to  the  things  of  faith,  and  thereby 
to  convey  to  them  the  conception,  and  to  awaken 
in  them  the  conviction,  that  the  things  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  like  the  order  of  things  revealed 
to  their  sense-perception,  were  things  that  had 
real  existence,  things  that  were  indeed  founded  in 
moral  jirinciples  of  absolute  constancy  and  regu- 
larity, and  things  therefore  to  be  relied  upon  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  (5)  These  considerations, 
then,  all  imply  that  the  physical  order  of  things 
from  which  our  Lord  drew  His  comparisons  must 
have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  a  system  of  order, 
a  system  in  which  constancy,  regularity,  law  reigns. 
The  whole  principle  of  comparison  as  thus  ex- 
plained is  applied,  e.g.,  in  Mt  T^''"'-". 

3.  But  the  physical  order  of  the  world  was  re- 
garded bj'our  Lord  as  also  a  sphere  of  Providential 
administration  [e.g.  Mt  5^-'-'8  6-*-**,  Lk  12''-").  It  is 
important  to  note  the  fact  that  all  His  allusions  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject  here  considered,  imply 
that  He  conceived  of  the  Divine  providence  as 
exercised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  physical 
system  of  things.  This  system  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
machinery  employed  by  God  in  all  the  various 
manifestations  of  His  providential  care.  But 
if  this  system  is  an  order  of  physical  constancy 
or  law,  all  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence must  be  regulated  by  this  fact.  So  Christ's 
teaching  represents  it  as  being.  He  never  spoke 
of  providence  as  in  effect  a  system  of  Divine  ac- 
tivities in  which  God,  interposing  in  the  interests 
of  the  objects  of  His  care,  either  ignored  the 
established  order  of  physical  existence  or  made 
breaches  in  its  established  arrangements.  All  the 
ways  in  which  He  saw  the  providential  activities 
of  God  manifested  in  care  for  His  creatures  were 
ways  in  which  the  established  orderliness  of  the 
physical  world  came  into  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
That  is  to  say,  in  Christ's  view  the  physical  order 
of  the  Avorld  is  constituted  on  a  providential  plan, 
in  which  a  perfectly  arranged  and  regulated  system 
of  means  is  adjusted  to  serve  the  beneficent  ends 
contemplated  by  God. 

What  Christ's  ideas  were  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  administration  of  this  system  is  suggested 
by  those  passages  of  His  teaching  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called.  He  believed  the  providential 
activities  of  God  to  be  at  once  universal  and  par- 
ticular, and  this  belief  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  things.  He  believed  also  that  God's 
providential  activities  are  not  only  immanent  and 
immediate,  but  persistent.  They  are  as  unslumber- 
ing  and  restless  as  the  physical  energies  or  forces 
in  the  activities  and  ett'ects  of  which  they  are 
manifested.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  God's 
providential  interest  and  care  extended  even  to 
birds  and  flowers  as  well  as  to  human  beings  ;  and 
this  belief,  also,  is  justified  by  the  necessities  and 
arrangements  of  the  physical  order  of  things  to 
which  they  as  living  beings  in  common  with  men 
belong.  For  they,  as  living  beings,  have  each 
physical  needs  according  to  their  own  respective 
natures  and  places  and  destinies  in  nature  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Christ  to  form 
and  take  delight  in  the  conviction  that  their 
Creator  was  providentially  faithful  to  them. 

But  withal,  it  remains  to  be  added  here,  that 
Christ  believed  that  human  beings  have  a  higher 
value  for  God  as  the  God  of  providence  than  the 
birds  of  the  air.     And  this  is  why.     The  birds  of 
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the  air  have  no  place,  or  task,  or  destiny  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  Universe.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  men.  They  are  endowed  with  a  moral  nature  ; 
their  life  is  a  moral  vocation  ;  they  have  a  moral 
destiny  to  shape  in  co-operation  with  God.  And 
this  explains  and  manifests  the  perfect  wisdom  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  in  including-  all  men  within, 
and  in  excluding  all  other  living  creatures  on  the 
earth  from,  tlie  mural  (government  of  God  and  its 
system  of  administration.  He  constantly  paid 
truthful  and  perfectly  wise  respect  to  these  two 
great  facts  in  His  teaching  : — (1)  The  fact  that 
God  is  ever  and  always  itrovidentially  and  actively 
related  to  men  as  physical  beings,  having  physical 
necessities  and  requirements  in  their  life  ;  and  (2) 
the  fact  tiiat  He  is  ever  and  always  governmen tally 
and  actively  related  to  them  as  moral  beings, 
having  moral  necessities  and  requirements  and 
responsibilities  in  their  life  [e.g.  Mt  11-^).  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  providential  and  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  God,  in  His  relation  to  men 
and  in  His  ways  with  them,  has  a  determinative 
l)]ace  in  tiie  truth  taught  in  the  Gospels. 

4.  Finally,  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  present  a  deep  religious  com- 
plexion. He  saw  in  this  order,  and  in  tiie  relations 
between  God  and  men  as  therein  revealed,  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  pi'ovided  for  the  numi- 
festation  of  pure  and  high  forms  of  religious  life. 
Men  are  dependent  on  the  beneficent  ministrations 
of  the  Divine  providence.  As  moral  beings  it  is 
their  duty  to  recognize  this  fact,  to  pay  due  respect 
to  it,  and  to  cherisli  and  manifest  gratitude  to  God 
for  all  the  various  forms  of  His  providential  loving- 
kindness  and  faithfulness.  Within  tiie  domain  of 
Providence,  moreover,  reasons  constantly  exist  and 
occasions  are  ever  arising  for  men  to  exercise  trust 
in  God.  Here  also  as  well  as  in  their  own  iiearts 
men  may  find  the  presence  of  God  in  their  life. 
And  here  they  are  sunnnoned  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  God's  providential  beneficence.  In  all  these 
various  ways  Christ  related  His  religion  to  the 
pliysical  order  of  the  world  and  its  providential 
administration.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows 
tliat  He  wished  and  intended  them  all  to  have  an 
essential  place  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  His 
disciples.  And  in  His  own  life  they  were  all  fully 
observed  antl  manifested.  See,  further.  Nature, 
Providence. 

Literature.— Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  151 S.  ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural;  Drummond,  Sat.  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World ;  Mozley,  University  Sermons,  pp.  122-144 ; 
Expositor  n.  vii.  [1884]  103,  ni.  ii.  [1885]  224. 

W.  D.  Thomson. 

PHYSICIAN.— 1.  Luke,  the  phi/sician.—lt  is  a 
fact  of  special  importance,  in  reference  to  Christ's 
miracles  of  healing,  that  one  of  the  four  Evangelists 
was  himself  a  physician  (Col  4'-').  Traces  of  this 
fact  appear  in  his  Gospel  (ct.  8*^  \\  Mk  5-**),  and  still 
more  in  Acts  (cf.  Hobart,  Medical  Lang,  of  ,SY. 
Luke).  His  training  would  probably  be  Gentile 
(Col  4"- 1^,  cf.  Eus.  HE  iii.  4),  and  his  medicines, 
like  Gentile  food,  would  be  unclean  in  Jewish 
eyes.     See,  further,  art.  Luke. 

2.  Jewish  phi/sicicins. — Priests  were  inspectors 
of  leprosy  (Mt  8-*,  Lk  17''*),  but  they  were  not  the 
regular  jihysicians.  («)  The  physicians  whom  a 
sutterer  had  consulted  before  she  was  healed  by 
Christ  are  alluded  to  in  one  case  (Mk  S'-**  ||  Lk  8^^). 
Elsewhere  physicians  are  mentioned  in  proverbial 
sayings  only  (xMt  9'-  ||  Mk  2'^  Lk  5^'  4-^)  -.  there  is 
no  censure  of  them  in  Christ's  words,  on  the  con- 
trary He  implies  that  tlie  sick  should  resort  to  the 
physician  ;  but  Mk  5-^  probably  gives  a  fair  im- 
pression of  their  general  value.  {b)  References 
to  remedies  are  few  :  e.g.  a  lotion  (Lk  10-^^),  an 
anodyne  (Mk  15^^),  both,  we  may  assume,  cus- 
tomary  amongst    Jews,    but    in   neither  of  these 


cases  administered  by  them  ;  operations  (circum- 
cision, Lk  P''  etc.;  castration,  Mt  IQ^'^).  The 
language  of  Mt  18**'-  ||  speaks  of  mutilation  rather 
than  of  surgical  amputation.  Superstitious  cures 
were  much  sought ;  cf.  the  addition  to  Jn  5*,  which 
Westcott  (ad  loc. )  describes  as  '  a  very  early 
note  added  while  the  Jewish  tradition  was  still 
fresh.'  (c)  A  special  defect  of  Jewish  medical 
science  was  the  want  of  anatomy,  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  contact 
with  the  dead  (cf.  Mt  23-''),  i.e.  (as  explained  in 
Jewish  Encyc.  art.  '  Medicine ')  contact  with  a 
complete  corpse,  or  an  '  anatomical  unit '  (a  bone 
covered  with  its  soft  parts),  or  a  collection  of  bones 
equal  in  bulk  or  number  to  more  than  half  a 
skeleton.  An  illustration  of  this  want  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  a  young  criminal's  corpse  was 
dissipated  by  long  boiling,  in  order  that  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  might  be  counted  (ib.).  The  in- 
spection of  the  bodies  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
sacrifice  or  food  could  be  no  real  compensation  for 
this  want. 

3.  Christ,  the  great  Physician. — Such  a  title  is 
not  found  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  at  least  suggested 
by  Lk  4-3  5"  ||  13=*^.  [The  word  ido/xai  is  used  (liter- 
ally) 20  times  in  NT,  and  always,  except  in  Ac  28*, 
directly  of  Christ].  Indeed,  the  word  '  Saviour ' 
implies  it  (Mt  Q-^'-).  The  following  points  are  ob- 
servable in  Christ's  healings  : — (a)  Variety  :  blind- 
ness (Mt  927«-  202««'-  II,  Mk  ^«-,  Jn  9),  deafness  (Mk 
T^«-),  palsy  (Mt  gi^MI),  withered  hand  (12^^- \\),  issue 
(9-»||),  dropsy  (Lk  W«-),  fever  (Mt  8^^«-\\),  leprosy 
(81"'-  II  Lk  17"^-),  wound  (22*^«-),  possession  (Mt  8-««'-||, 
Mk  l-^"'-  II  etc.)  ;  (b)  purpose  :  not  merely  works  of 
mercy  (Mk  3^  Jn  10=*-),  but  also  '  signs '  ( Jn  4^*  etc. ), 
parables  of  a  spiritual  healing  (Lk  5-*-  ^"•,  Jn  9-^-  ^^) ; 
(c)  universality  :  without  price  (Mt  10*,  ct.  Mk  5-®), 
without  exception  (Mt  IP,  Mk  1-'  7=''',  Jn  9^'^),  with- 
out fail  (ct.  Mk  5^--«  9^») ;  (d)  coiiditions  :  (i.)  on 
Christ's  part, — the  (Divine)  will  (Mt  8^) ;  in  some 
cases  is  added  the  (human)  prayer  (Mk  9"^'*,  Jn  IP')  ; 
(ii.)  on  the  sick  one's  or  the  petitioner's  part, — faith 
(Mt  8'^  9--  ^^-  -'*  15^*  etc.)  and  (though  seklom  requir- 
ing mention)  desire  or  will  (Jn  5^ ;  Lk  22^"'''-  is  alto- 
gether exceptional);  {e)  preliininaries :  (i.)  ordi- 
narily an  application,  either  personal  (Lk  5'-  17'^ 
18^'*)  or  intercessory — with  (Mk  2^  7^-9")  or  without 
(Mt  86,  Mk  7-"'-,  Jn  4^''^-)  the  presence  of  the  suf- 
ferer;  (ii. )  often  no  application  preceded  (Mk  5-*, 
Lk  1312  2251— and  „(,  always  in  Jn.,  e.g.  ^^Q-^-  [IPi])  ; 
(/)  performance  -.  usually  immediate  (Mt  S""-,  Mk 
5-^),  sometimes  delayed  (T^^-  9-'*'-),  rarely  a  gradual 
process  (S-^*^-) ;  (g)  accompaniments:  a  word  (Mt 
gs.  13  i2'3),  never  otherwise  in  the  case  of  possession 
(8i«;  31),  a  touch  (8*  9'8-  ^s-  -'9,  Mk  5-8  6^^),  a  symbolic 
action  (Mk  7^3,  Jn  9^^-) ;  (h)  sequel :  an  assurance 
(Mk  53-*,  Lk  1719  18^2),  a  command  (Mt  8*  9^,  Mk 
51^-  ■'3),  a  warning  ( Jn  d^'*).  See  also  artt.  Cures, 
Disease. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  books  of  reference 
and  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  touch  the  subject : 
Ebstein,  Die  Medizin  im  NT  und  im  Talrn.,  Stuttgart,  1903  ; 
Bennett,  Diseases  of  the  Bible ;  Trench,  Miracles.  See  also 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  483. 

F.  S.  Ranken. 
PIECE  OF  SILVER.— See  Money,  p.  200^ 

PIGEON.— See  Animals,  vol.  i.  p.  65^  and  Dove. 

PILATE. — Pilate's  first  name,  that  by  which  he 
would  be  known  in  his  own  household,  has  not 
been  recorded  ;  we  know  only  his  second  name 
'Pontius,'  and  his  third  'Pilatus.'  Pontius  may 
be  derived  horn  pons  ('  bridge'),  or  be  cognate  Mitii 
■n-ifre  ('  five ') ;  and  Pilatus  meant,  no  doubt,  origin- 
ally, '  armed  with  the  pike '  (of  the  Roman  legion- 
ary) ;  but  we  are  no  nearer  his  origin.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  parents,  his  birthplace,  or  the  date 
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of  his  birth.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was 
born  probably  in  Italy.  From  the  position  which 
he  afterwards  occupied,  it  is  certain  that  he  be- 
longed in  manhood  to  the  middle  or  equestrian 
class  in  the  community  ;  but  whether  by  favour  of 
the  Emperor  or  by  birth  is  unknown.  Admission 
to  this  class  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who 
possessed  400,000  sesterces  (equivalent  to  about 
£3000  of  our  money,  but  with  much  greater  pur- 
chasing power).  The  question  whether  he  in- 
herited this  property  qualification  or  not  cannot 
be  answered. 

In  order  to  reach  the  position  of  procurator  of 
the  Koman  province  of  Judaea,  he  must  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  earlier  appointments  open  to 
his  order.  He  must  have  had  considerable  military 
experience,  and  have  held  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing appointments  :  prefecture  (or  tribunate)  of  an 
auxiliary  cohort,  or  a  legionary  tribunate  of  the 
second  class  (those  of  the  first  being  open  only 
to  the  senatorial  order),  or  the  prefecture  of  a 
wing  (ala)  of  cavalry  (Cagnat,  Cours  cVJ^pig.  Lat.^ 
p.  109  ff.).  The  earliest  age  at  which  one  could 
become  a  procurator  was  between  twenty-seven 
and  thirty  years.  These  procuratorships  differed 
in  standing  (see  Procurator),  and  that  of  a 
province  like  Judoea  was  not  the  highest.  Further 
promotion  was  open  to  one  who  did  well  in  that 
position.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Pilate  cannot 
have  been  later  than  about  B.C.  4-1.  In  3It  27'** 
he  appears  as  married,  but  whether  he  left  any 
descendants  or  not  is  uncertain. 

In  A.D.  26,  Pilate  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  procurator  of  the  province  of  Judtea. 
This  province  comprised  the  former  kingdom  of 
Archelaus,  —  roughly  Samaria  and  the  territory 
south  of  it  to  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea, — and  the 
procurator's  duties  were  both  administrative  and 
military.  He  was  in  a  position  of  subordination 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  subordination  is  not  known. 
For  all  practical  purposes  his  rule  over  all  in  the 
province,  except  Roman  citizens,  was  absolute. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  provinces,  certain  communities 
were  permitted  a  large  measure  of  self-government 
— one  of  the  secrets  of  Rome's  success  as  a  world- 
power.  Thus  in  Jerusalem  the  Sanhedrin  retained 
•  many  judicial  functions  ;  death  sentences,  however, 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  governor,  and  were 
carried  out  under  his  supervision  (Jn  18^'  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  ix.  1,  BJ  II.  viii.  1).  The  religious  and 
political  zeal  of  the  various  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion made  the  task  of  governing  the  province  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  statesmanlike  gifts 
of  no  ordinary  quality. 

We  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  rule 
from  Josephus,  from  whom  the  following  incident  is 
repeated,  to  illustrate  the  statement  above  made. 
The  Jewish  prejudice  against  images  of  gods  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  other  ancient  jjeoples  ;  but 
their  attitude  was  officially  respected  by  the 
Romans,  whose  practice  it  was  to  refrain  from 
introducing  such  into  the  Jews'  country.  They 
carried  their  conciliatory  policy  so  far  as  to  remove 
the  figures  of  the  god-emperor  from  those  military 
standards  which  bore  them.  In  contravention  of 
this  custom,  Pilate  caused  the  standards  with  their 
usual  decoration  to  be  carried  by  night  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  pleaded  with  him  to  remove 
the  objectionable  images,  but  he  remained  obdurate, 
and  eventually  ordered  his  soldiers  to  surround  the 
crowd  and  put  them  to  death  if  they  persisted. 
This  threat  had  no  terror  for  men  whose  religious 
frenzy  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
Pilate  had  to  yield,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
massacre  so  many.  His  action  in  this  matter 
showed  want  of  tact,  hot  temper,  and  weakness  ; 


and  as  the  occurrence  took  place  early  in  his  period 
of  government,  it  was  an  evil  augury  for  his  rule 
{Ant.  xviri.  iii.  1).  On  another  occasion  he  used 
money  from  the  Temple-treasury  for  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  broke  up  the  riot  which  threatened 
by  introducing  disguised  soldiers  into  the  crowd 
[Ant.  xvill.  iii.  2).  Lk  13^  is  the  only  authority 
for  the  mention  of  the  Galiljeans  whose  blood  Pilate 
'mixed  with  their  sacrifices.'  The  cause  of  his 
action  was  doubtless  some  riot.  Pilate  is  repre- 
sented in  the  worst  possible  light  by  a  passage  in 
Philo,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Agrippa 
{Lcgatio  ad  Galum,  38). — 

[The  Jews'  threat  to  communicate  with  Tiberius] '  exasperated 
Pilate  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  as  he  feared  lest  ihey 
might  go  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  might  impeach 
him  with  respect  to  other  particulars  of  his  government — his 
corruptions,  his  acts  of  insolence,  his  rapine,  and  his  habit  of 
insulting  people,  his  cruelty,  and  his  continual  murders  of  people 
untried  and  uncondemneil,  and  his  never-ending,  gratuitous, 
and  most  grievous  inhumanity.' 

We  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, and  the  fact  that  he  was  retained  in  his 
position  for  ten  years  by  Tiberius,  to  realize  that 
this  picture  is  grossly  overdrawn. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  part  Pilate  played  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus  we  are  dependent  on  all  four 
canonical  Gospels.  As  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Mark's  narrative  is  the  oldest,  we  shall  take  it 
first,  then  proceed  to  Matthew's  and  Luke's,  which 
are  probably  almost  contemporaneous  with  one 
another,  and,  lastly,  A\e  shall  draw  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

(1)  According  to  itf«?-A;  (14^^),  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders,  after  Jesus  had  been  brought 
from  Gethsemane,  led  Him  away  to  the  high  priest, 
in  whose  residence  they  all  assembled.  This  was 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
Court  soiight  evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  failed  to  find  any  that  was  reli- 
able. Such  evidence  as  they  had  was  false  and 
conflicting.  Jesus'  statement  about  the  Temple 
was  repeated  and  misconstrued.  Then  the  high 
priest  elicited  from  Him  a  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  This  statement  was  decided  to  be 
blasphemy,  and  as  a  result  He  was  judged  worthy 
of  death  (Lv  24^").  After  the  verdict  He  was  sub- 
jected to  every  insult.  The  death  sentence  had  by 
law  to  be  confirmed  by  Pilate  before  it  could  be 
carried  out.  In  their  eagerness  they  lost  no  time 
in  bringing  Him  before  Pilate's  tribunal  (15^).  The 
question  was  put  by  Pilate,  '  Art  thou  the  king  of 
the  Jews  ? ' ;  to  which  Jesus  answered,  '  Thou 
sayest '  (v.-).  The  chief  priests,  being  permitted  by 
Pilate  to  make  their  charges,  brought  many  against 
Him  ;  the  accused,  on  being  asked  by  Pilate  if  He 
had  anything  to  say,  was  silent,  and  caused  His 
judge  to  wonder.  It  happened  that  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  was  at  hand,  and  on  such  an  occasion 
it  was  the  custom  to  release  a  prisoner.  The  crowd 
which  stood  around  called  for  the  release  of  a 
certain  Barabbas,  a  robber  and  murderer.  Pilate 
proposed  instead  to  release  Jesus,  knowing  that 
hatred  had  been  the  motive  of  the  high  priests  in 
handing  Him  over.  The  chief  priests  instigated  the 
crowd  to  beg  for  Barabbas.  Pilate  then  asked 
what  they  wished  to  be  done  with  '  the  king  of  the 
Jews,'  and  they  said,  'Crucify  him.'  On  being 
asked  by  Pilate  what  evil  He  had  done,  their  only 
answer  was  to  repeat  the  cry.  Pilate,  being  anxious 
to  please  the  crowd,  gratified  both  their  requests. 
Such  is  Mark's  narrative  of  the  trial,  baldly  stated. 
It  is  so  very  brief  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
other  Evangelists  have  been  &,ble  to  add  to  it. 
Mark  has  nothing  further  to  say  about  Pilate 
except  to  tell  that  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a  begged 
and  obtained  from  him  the  body  of  Jesus  (\5*^). 

(2)  MntthrAV  makes  only  two  additions  of  any 
importance  to  this  narrative.     One  is  the  warning 
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message  sent  to  Pilate,  when  seated  on  the  tri- 
bunal, by  his  wife  (27'").  The  character  of  the 
incident  stamps  it  as  a  reliable  tradition.  The 
second  is  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  after  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Jews  and  the 
wishes  of  the  mob,  and  his  proclamation  of  his 
innocence,  followed  by  the  Jews'  invocation  of  the 
curse  upon  themselves  and  their  children.  At  a 
later  stage  in  the  narrative,  Matthew  alone  (27^^*) 
gives  the  incident  of  the  deputation  to  Pilate  with 
the  request  for  permission  to  seal  the  tomb,  and  the 
granting  of  that  permission. 

(3)  Luke,  at  the  beginning  of  the  accusation 
before  Pilate,  mentions  the  charge  (23-) :  'We  found 
this  man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Ca?sar,  and  saying  that  he  himself 
was  an  anointed  king.'  The  first  part  of  this 
charge  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  (Mk  12''^  = 
Mt  22-1  =  Lk  20-5).  It  is  Lk.  also  who  mentions 
(23^"^-)  that  when  Pilate  learned  that  Jesus  was  a 
Galiltean  he  sent  Him  to  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  He  belonged.  Herod  could 
elicit  no  answer  from  Jesus,  and  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  This  exchange  of  courtesy  led  to  a  reneMal 
of  the  friendship  between  Pilate  and  Herod,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  some  reason  or  other.  On 
the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  is  represented  as  pro- 
claiming His  innocence  and  confirming  it  by  the 
decision  of  Herod. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Gospel  makes  the  following  con- 
tributions to  the  story.  The  informal  questioning 
by  Annas  (IS^^"-'*)  is  special  to  Jn.,  which  gives  also 
(1833-38)  ^  much  longer  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  Pilate  than  the  others,  in  which  Jesus  explains 
the  nature  of  His  Kingdom.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Pilate  realized  that  Jesus'  Kingdom  was  not  an 
ordinary  kingdom,  else  his  conduct  of  the  case 
would  have  been  entirtly  diflerent.  The  section 
19^"'^  contains  a  further  examination  of  Jesus,  and 
the  terrorizing  of  Pilate  by  the  Jews.  The  Johan- 
nine  account,  as  it  is  the  fullest,  is  also  the  best. 
It  explains  what  is  obscure  in  the  others,  and  brings 
the  whole  situation  before  us  with  startling  vivid- 
ness. John  makes  Pilate  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross,  and  mentions  his  repudiation  of 
the  Jewish  criticism  of  its  wording. 

The  situation  was  for  Pilate  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Jews  in  authority  were  determined 
that  Jesus  should  die.  Assassination  was  impos- 
sible, because  of  the  people.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  governor's  power.  In 
order  to  get  him  to  sign  the  warrant,  they  had  to 
show  that  Jesus  had  committed  a  crime  worthy  of 
death.  They  had  to  select  a  charge  Avhich  in  their 
opinion  w-ould  leave  Pilate  no  option.  They  seized 
upon  that  of  treason,  a  charge  which  brought  death 
upon  some  of  the  most  influential  Roman  citizens 
during  that  period,  as  the  early  books  of  Tacitus' 
Annals  show.  Pilate  examined  Jesus  on  this 
charge,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  no  case  of 
treason.      A  strong  man  might   have  defied   the 

Erovincials,  and  set  Jesus  at  liberty.  In  doing  so, 
e  would  have  risked  all  his  future  prospects, 
perhaps  his  own  life.  The  procurator  was  in 
reality  only  an  upper  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
and  as  such  could  be  dismissed  and  ruined 
without  appeal.  The  Jews,  when  they  saw  that 
Roman  justice  might  win  and  Jesus  be  released, 
held  over  Pilate  the  threat  of  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  on  his  conduct.  Pilate,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  a  strong  man.  He  yielded,  though  he 
knew  the  accused  was  innocent.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Jesus  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  officer,  merely 
a  subject,  a  slave,  a  chattel.  The  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  precious,  that  of  a  mere  subject  worth- 
less. That  Pilate  had  a  tender  enough  conscience 
or  a  sound  enough  idea  of  justice  to  try  to  save  this 


'slave,'  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He 
was  not  of  the  stufl'  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
though  doubtless  in  many  respects  a  competent 
governor. 

Little  is  known  of  Pilate's  later  history.  He 
used  armed  force  to  suppress  a  fanatical  movement 
in  Samaria,  which  does  not  ajjpear  to  have  en- 
dangered the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  slightest 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  1).  So  many  were  put  to  death 
that  the  Samaritans  appealed  to  Vitellius,  the  tlien 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria.  The  governor 
ordered  Pilate  to  Rome,  to  appear  before  the 
Emperor's  council.  Before  he  reached  Rome, 
Tiberius  had  died.  The  result  of  this  no  doubt 
was  that  he  escaped  trial.  Of  his  further  career 
nothing  is  certainly  known,  but  legend  has  natur- 
ally not  neglected  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  of  NT  history.  In  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
which  belongs  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  he  is  represented  in  a  very  favourable 
light ;  the  author  shows  also  anti-Jewish  ten- 
dencies. As  the  fragment  of  this  Gospel  is  put 
together  almost  entirely  from  the  canonical  Gospels, 
it  yields  in  interest  to  another  apocryphal  work — 
the  Acts  of  Pilate.  In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Church 
began  to  busy  itself  with  its  own  history,  and  to 
build  up  a  defence  of  its  faith  and  practice  on  a 
historical  foundation.  The  person  of  Pilate  was  a 
subject  of  special  interest,  and  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  valuable  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  t\\eActs  of  Pilate  he  is 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  represented  as  in  the  end 
confessing  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ch.  46).  It 
was  widely  believed  in  ancient  times  that  an  official 
account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  sent  by  Pilate  to 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  preserved  in  the  archives 
at  Rome.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  report  was 
sent ;  but  this  at  least  we  can  say  with  certainty, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  its  existence  or  its  use 
to  be  found  in  any  apocryphal  writing.  Justin  in 
his  (first)  Apology  (chs.  35.  48)  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  Acts  under  Pontius  Pilate.  The  Acts 
of  Pilate  {Gospel  of  Nicodemus)  which  we  possess, 
however,  with  kindred  pieces,  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  4th  or  5th  century.  TertuUian  in  his 
Apology  (ch.  21)  speaks  of  the  report  of  Pilate  to 
Tiberius  as  containing  an  account  of  the  miracles, 
condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  with  the  story  of  the  guard  at  the  grave. 
There  still  exists  in  various  ancient  works  (e.g. 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul)  a  so-called  Letter  of  Pilate 
to  Claudius  {or  Tiberius),  which,  though  possibly 
interpolated  at  a  later  date,  gives  an  impression 
of  real  antiquity,  and  is  no  doubt  the  document 
referred  to  by  TertuUian.  As  to  the  date  of  it 
nothing  can  be  said,  except  that  it  is  older  than 
197  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  Apology  of  TertuUian  :  it 
was  probably  written  in  Greek  originally,  though 
it  is  extant  also  in  Latin.  TertuUian  says  {Ajml.  5) 
that  Tiberius,  as  the  result  of  a  communication 
from  Palestine,  proposed  to  the  Roman  Senate  that 
Jesus  should  be  recognized  as  a  god,  but  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  motion.  He  further  states  that 
the  Emperor  held  by  his  intention,  and  punished 
those  who  accused  the  Christians.  All  this  must 
be  regarded  as  pure  legend. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Pilate  fell  on  evil  days  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  ultimately  committed 
suicide  (Euseb.  HE  ii.  7,  and  also  in  his  Chronicle). 
Another  account  has  it  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
Tiberius'  order,  but  that  he  repented  before  his 
death.  His  wife  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  on  the  strength,  no  doubt,  of 
the  warning  which  St.  Matthew  records  that  she 
gave  to  her  husband.  It  is  told  that  Pilate  appeared 
before  the  Emjjeror  to  stand  his  trial,  wearing  the 
tunic  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  tunic  acted  as  a  charm 
to   protect  him   from   the  anger  of   his  Imjierial 
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master.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  first  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  but  the  evil  spirits  so  haunted  the 
sjjot  as  to  terrorize  the  populous  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  conveyed  to  Vienne  in  the  South  of 
France  and  sunk  in  the  Rhone.  Here  also  the  evil 
spirits  proved  troublesome,  and  the  boily  was  re- 
moved to  the  territory  of  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  Avas  sunk  and  walled  up  in  a  deep  pit  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  The  best  known  legend 
connects  itself  witii  that  country,  and  the  mountain 
still  known  as  Pilatus.  The  corpse  is  said  to  rest 
in  a  lake  on  the  mountain  side,  whence  it  comes 
forth  periodically  and  goes  through  the  act  of 
wasliing  its  hands.  The  Coptic  Church  reveres 
Pilate  as  a  saint  and  martyr  (June  25th). 

LiTERATfRE.— The  art.  'Pilate'  in  Hastings'  DB  contains  a 
very  full  bibliography.  A  few  works  only  are  mentioned  here  : 
G.  A.  Jiiiller,  Pontius  Pilatus  der/iinfte  Prukurator  von  Judda 
(Stuttgart.,  ISSS) ;  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  a 
Leijal  Monograph  (Edinburgh,  1899) ;  G.  Rosadi,  The  Trial  of 
Jesus  (London,  1905);  F.  VV.  Robertson,  Scrm.  1st  ser.  292 flf.  ; 
Expositor,  II.  viii.  [1884]  107,  vi.  ii.  [1900]  59 ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Serm.  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  91 ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  of 
Man,  33 ;  W.  H.  Simcox,  The  Cessation  of  Prophecy,  287  ;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Visions  of  Sin,  185 ;  for  the  early  apocryphal  literature, 
see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus- Akten  kritisc/i  untersucht  (1871)  ; 
F.  C.  Convbeare,  'Acta  Pilati '  in  Stud.  Bihl.  et  Eceles.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  59-132  (Oxford,  1896);  E.  Hennecke,  ymtest.  Apokryphen, 
pp.  74-76  ("Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1904),  and  Ilaiidbuch  z.  neu- 
test.  Apokr.  p.  143  ff.  (Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1904). 

Alex.  Souter. 

PILGRIM.~1.  Although  the  Avord  is  not  found 
in  the  Gospels,  they  constantly  indicate  the  place 
of  the  annual  pilgrimages  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people.  There  is  always  an  air  of  move- 
ment over  the  scenes,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
setting  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  ;  they 
are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  as  the  festivals 
come  round.  The  parents  of  Jesus  kept  this  cus- 
tom, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  Jesus  made  with  them 
His  first  (?)  pilgrimage  (Lk  2*^-*^).  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  there  are  many  references  to  other  visits 
to  the  feasts  (Jn  2'*  5^  7'*  10^2  Ips.  &«).  No  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  Jesus  had  often  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  (cf.  Mt  23^^).  Tiie  custom  explains  the 
rapidity  with  which  news  spread  ;  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  become  a  familiar  word  in  such  places 
as  Jericho  on  the  main  route  (Lk  18^^-  ^*).  The  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  was  made  among  pilgrims. 
There  is  an  implied  contrast  where  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  went  in  silence  before  His  disciples  ;  pilgrims 
marched  Avifch  song  and  rejoicing  (Ps  42"*),  but 
silence  and  fear  marked  the  disciples  (Mk  10^-). 
The  multitudes  who  hailed  Jesus  as  He  entered 
Jeru.saleni  included  many  Galilrean  pilgrims,  not 
without  a  certain  local  pride  (Mt  2P,  Jn  12'"). 
The  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  17''"'-)  was  due  to  their  knowledge  that  Jesus 
and  His  band,  though  taking  the  less  familiar  route, 
were  pilgrims  to  the  hated  Jerusalem  (Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah  [abridged  ed.  of  LT],  p.  297). 
In  estimating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
faith,  especially  amongst  the  Dispersion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  strangers,  such  as  Simon  of 
Cyrene  (Lk  23-"),  womd  be  at  the  feast,  and  Avould 
carry  away  some  knowledge  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  Apostolic  message. 

2.  These  pilgrim  experiences  illustrate  some  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  The  disciple  must  travel 
through  tiie  Avorld  Avith  heart  detached  and  his 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  (Lk  12^^  Mt  &'^).  His 
must  be  the  straitened  Avay,  not  the  broad  path 
(Mt  7'^) ;  to  folloAv  in  the  Avay  he  must  give  up  all 
(Mk  10-^,  Mt  19-^).  In  their  missionary  journeys  the 
disciples  have  the  equipment  and  the  mobility  of 
pilgrims  (Mt  10^  etc.).  Tiie  Avould-be  disciple  must 
expect  to  be  homeless  (8-").  The  disciples  are  to 
be  sojourners  Avho  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
an  alien  Avorld  from  Avhich  they  must  be  detached 


(cf.  He  1113,  1  P  2",  Avhere  the  Avord  'pilgrim' 
[irapiwiS-qixos']  is  used).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus 
denies  (Jn  4-')  that  the  annual  pilgrimage  will  be 
an  abiding  necessity.  Everywliere  He  speaks  of 
Himself  as  sojourning  in  the  Avorld  for  a  Divine 
purpose  (8^^  16-*  13")  ;  the  disciples  must  so  look 
upon  their  life  (12^5  W^).  They  are  in  the  Avorld, 
but  not  of  it  (17'^"'^  15"*);  their  true  home  would 
be  in  God.  But  even  in  their  earthly  life  they 
Avould  be  in  one  of  the  mansions  (fiovai)  of  the 
Father's  iiouse  (14-).  At  intervals  along  the  road 
stood  the  caravanserais  Avhere  travellers  lodged. 
The  disciples  wei'e  like  travellers,  and  His  com- 
panionship had  hitherto  cheered  them.  Noav  He 
must  leave  them  that  He  might  go  forward  ;  but 
Avhen  they  arrived  He  Avould  be  Avaiting  for  them. 
(See  D.  Smith,  The  Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  449).  To 
complete  the  thought  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  journey  is  through  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Father's  Kingdom  to  the 
centre.     See,  further,  art.  Feasts. 

LiTERATiRB.— Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  3  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  51,  220  ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  vi.  ;  A.  S.  Laidlaw,  '  The  Priest  and 
the  Pilgrim '  in  ExpT  xi.  (1900)  345.  E.  SHILLITO. 

PILLOW. — Mk  4^''  ivl  TO  TrpoaK€(pdXaLOP  Kadevdiov, 
RV  'the  cushion.'  The  Gr.  Avord  occurs  in  LXX, 
Ezk  IS'^-  -^'  (probably  '  hllets '  used  as  amulets,  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Ezckiel,  89),  1  Es  3^  (pilloAV  of  Darius). 
Originally  it  meant  a  pilloAv  fur  the  head,  but  it 
came  to  be  used  for  any  cushion  (cf.  the  English 
use  of  '  kerchief,'  originally  a  covering/or  the  head, 
as  found  in  '  neckerchief,'  '  handkerchief).  Pollux 
(Onomast.  x.  40)  says  that  the  poet  Cratinus,  in 
his  Horce,  used  it  of  the  sailor's  cushion  (t6  vaxn-iKov 
v-mjpeffioi')  ;  and  Hesychius,  s.v.  iroTiKpavov,  further 
defines  it  as  '  the  leathern  cushion  {to  SepixaTiKov 
vTTTjp^aiov)  on  Avhich  the  roAvers  sit.' 

'To  mitigate  the  roughness  of  the  beams  or  other  seats,  every 
rower  was  provided  with  a  cushion,  which  he  carried  about 
w'th  him  from  ship  to  ship'  (Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  47). 
The  following  passage  in  the  Stratiotai  (v.)  of  the  poet  Her- 
mippus  illustrates  this  :  '  'Tis  time  now  to  come  along  with  me, 
taking  the  rowlocks  and  a  cushion,  that  leaping  on  board  thou 
may  est  ply  the  dashing  oar.' 

Little  is  knoAvn  about  fishing-boats  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  367'^ ;  Ennjr. 
Bibl.  iv.  4481  ;  Smith's  DB  iii.  1285).  The  fisher- 
men's belongings  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are 
the  boat  itself  (Lk  5^,  Jn  2P),  Avith  the  accompany- 
ing small  boat  (Jn  21^),  the  two  kinds  of  nets  (Mt 
418  13-»^),  the  hook  (17=*'),  the  baskets  (13«),  the 
fisher's  coat  (Jn  2F),  and  the  cushion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  condition  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  Avas  considerably  removed  from  one 
of  absolute  poverty  ;  Ave  have  other  evidences  of 
this  in  Mk  po  ('the  hired  servants'),  Lk  8^ 
Mk  15*^'  (Salome,  one  of  those  Avho  'ministered  of 
their  substance'),  Jn  19'-'  (cf.  Speaker  s  Com.  i.  203, 
ii.  276) ;  Jos.  Vita,  33,  BJ  ill.  x.  1. 

The  TO  before  wpoaKe(j}6.\aiov  seems  to  imply  that 
the  cushion  Avas  one  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  the 
boat's  furniture,  Avhile  its  position  '  in  the  stern  " 
suggests  that  the  disciples  Avere  in  the  habit  of 
resting  on  it  by  turns  during  the  night  fishing  (Lk 
5%  Jn  2P).  It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  it 
had  been  placed  there  speciality  for  our  Lord's 
accommodation.  On  starting  to  cross  the  lake.  He 
seated  Himself  on  '  the  cushion  in  tiie  stern  ' ;  and 
there,  being  Avearied  with  prolonged  teaching.  He 
soon  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  not  even  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  Avas  sufficient  to  disturb  it. 
'  Sleep  is  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  this  context 
only  ;  but  it  is  probably  implied  in  Mk  P^,  and  in 
jjassages  Avhicli  describe  His  vigils  as  if  they  Avere 
exceptional'  (SAvete,  St.  Mark,  85).  Bushnell 
comj^ares  in  a  striking  Avay  the  sleep  of  Adam  in 
Paradise  with  that  of  Jesus  in  the  storm  [Christ 
and  His  Salvation,  127).     See  also  art.  Cushion. 
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Literature. — Stephanus,  Thesaurus  Groncce  Linguce  (ed.  Hase 
and  Dindorf) ;  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  1895  ;  Hastings'  and 
otlier  Bible  Dictionaries.  JamES  DoNALD. 


PINNACLE  occurs  only  in  Mt  4^  ||  Lk  49.  The 
word  (iTTepvyiov)  so  rendered  means  'a  little  wing,' 
and  refers  to  some  lofty  point  about  the  Temple, 
from  whicli  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  tempter  to  cast  Himself  down.  The  word  used 
for  'temple'  in  both  passages  (lepw)  denotes  the 
whole  enclosure,  and  not  merely  the  Temple  build- 
ing proper  {va6s).  The  '  i)innacle  '  may  therefore  be 
sought  for  anywhere  within  the  Temi)le  precincts. 
It  is  evitlent,  from  tlie  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,'  that  there  was  a  uetinite  point 
well  known  by  this  name  when  the  Evangelists 
wrote  ;  but  now  we  are  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
wliere  it  was  situated.  Some  understand  the  apex 
of  the  roof  of  the  Temple  building  to  be  meant. 
Otliers  suggest  the  roof  of  Solomon's  Porch,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Temple  area.  But  if  '  the  pinnacle ' 
was  not  tiie  summit  of  tlie  Temple  projier,  the  most 
likely  position  for  it  is  the  battlement  of  the  Royal 
Portico,  which  ran  from  east  to  west  across  the 
south  end  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  precipitous  edge 
of  a  deep  valley.  Josephus  [Ant.  xv.  xi.  5)  says 
of  this  portico  :  '  While  the  valley  was  very  deep, 
and  its  bottom  could  not  be  seen  if  you  looked  from 
above  into  the  depth,  this  further  vastly  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  cloister  stood  upon  that  height,  insomuch 
that  if  any  one  looked  down  from  the  top  of  the 
battlements,  or  down  both  these  altitudes,  he  woukl 
be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an 
immense  depth.'  By  '  both  tliese  altitudes,'  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  Josephus  means  the  height  of  the 
precipice  })lus  the  height  of  the  portico  which 
crowned  it.  As  the  top  of  the  portico,  according 
to  Josephus,  was  100  feet  above  the  pavement,  the 
drop  from  this  elevation  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  would  be  about  300  feet  ;  and  if 
'  the  pinnacle,'  as  some  suppose,  Avas  a  turret  or 
spire  at  the  eastern  end,  marking  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  then  its  height  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  vertical  distance. 

The  Church  historian  Hegesippus  (A.D.  160),  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  ii.  23),  gives  an  account  of 
the  death  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  he 
says,  was  cast  down  by  the  Jews  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple  (va6s — tlie  Temple  proper).  If  this 
statement  were  reliable,  it  would  be  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  hrst  supposition  mentioned  above  ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  story  is  doubtful, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hegesippus, 
writing  nearly  a  century  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  knew  any  better  than  we  do  where 
'  the  pinnacle '  really  was.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, a  choice  of  views.  On  the  one  hand,  the  apex 
of  the  Temple  proper  "would  undoubtedly  be  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  battlement  of  the  Royal  Portico 
would  atlbrd  the  deepest  and  sheerest  fall,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  '  the  pinnacle ' 
was  situated  here.  James  Patrick. 

PIPE  (ai'Xe'cj). — The  verb  is  found  only  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  IP^  II  Lk  7^'-),  where  the  children  say  : 
'  AVe  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced.' 
The  noun  ai<X6s  is  found  in  1  Co  14''.  The  pipe  was 
a  wind  instrument.  It  was  perforated  witii  two, 
three,  or  four  holes,  and  was  either  single  or  double. 
The  single  form  was  played  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally ;  in  tlie  latter  case  tlie  word  '  flute'  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  single  instrument  was 
played  with  two  hands,  the  double  with  one  hand 
for  each  pipe.  Its  range  was  naturally  limited, 
its  music  monotonous.  The  word  'ugdb,  also 
tr.  by  RV  '  pipe,'  in  the  Targunis  was  an  instru- 
ment of  similar  structure,  and  has  been  translated 


by  the  Vulg.  organum  and  AV  'organ'  (Gn  4-^ 
Job  2V'  30■'^  Ps  150^).  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PIT  (§6dvvos,  (ppeap). — In  the  Gospels  ^ddwos  is 
used  only  of  a  place  into  which  animals  or  men 
might  stumble  by  accident  (Mt  12''),  or  in  conse- 
quence of  blindness  (Mt  lo'S  Lk  6^^  AV  'ditch,' 
but  KV^  'pit').  This  might  mean  any  o[)ening  or 
hollow  dug  in  the  ground.  In  Lk  14^  ||  Mt  12", 
however,  (ppeap  is  used,  so  that  here  we  should, 
perhaps,  understand  'pit'  as  an  empty  cistern,  or 
artihcial  well.  These  are  seldom  covered  in  the 
East  or  guarded  in  any  way.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  villages,  especially  those  that 
have  fallen  on  decay,  they  are  often  the  cause  of 
serious  accidents  to  unwary  pedestrians.  In  the 
Apocalypse  4>p€ap  appears  as  the  bottomless  abode 
of  '  the  beast '  and  his  unholy  hosts  (Rev  9'  17^  etc. ). 

W.  EWING. 

PITCHER  [Kepd/Mov). — An  earthenware  jar  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chieHy  by  women  for 
carrying  water  (Gn  24^^,  Jg  7'",  i? ;  RV  and  AV 
'  jiitcher ').  The  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
Gospels  is  in  Mk  14'^||Lk  22'",  in  the  directions 
given  by  our  Lord  for  securing  a  room  for  the 
Paschal  meal.  It  has  been  alleged  {Speak.  Com. 
Lk  22'"  note)  that  the  sign  of  the  jiitcher  was  not 
so  accidental  as  it  appears.  '  According  to  Jewish 
usage,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  [of  the  month 
Nisan],  before  the  stars  appeared  in  heaven,  every 
father  of  a  family  was  to  go  to  the  well  to  draw 
pure  water,  with  which  the  unleavened  bread  was 
kneaded.  It  \\'as  a  real  rite  which  they  per- 
formed. .  .  .'  But  apart  altogether  from  the 
chronological  inaccuracy, — the  disciples  must  have 
entered  Jerusalem  early  in  the  day  (Mk  14",  Mt 
26^"), — this  statement  is  not  conhrmed  by  Mk  14''* 
and  Lk  22",  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  head  of  the  house,  who  has  been  identified  in 
turn  with  John  Mark,  Josej)h  of  Ariniatluea,  and 
Nicodemus,  is  not  the  bearer  of  the  pitcher. 

There  is,  however,  presunqjtive  evidence  that 
the  pitcher  was  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  the  making  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  putting  away  of  leaven  from  the 
houses,  was  part  of  the  work  in  which  many 
hundreds  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  3)  must 
have  been  employed  on  that  clay  ;  but  the  demand 
for  water  for  ordinary  jiurjioses  alone  will  suggest 
the  inference  that  in  a  city  whose  poijulation  was 
so  enormously  increased,  the  pitcher  borne  by  this 
slave  could  not  be  distinctive. 

Whatever  the  probability  of  recognizing  or  of 
not  recognizing  the  sign,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  whole  incident  remains  unatl'ected. 
For  all  time  the  pitcher  will  be  a  sign  not  of  the 
need  for  secrecy  and  sealed  orders,  nor  even  of  the 
prescience  of  Christ,  though  that  is  abundantly 
proved,  but  rather  of  the  faith  of  the  two  disciples. 
Here  also  is  presented  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine, 
the  overruling  of  common  events  for  Divine  ends, 
a  demonstration  of  the  power  that  is  laid  under 
service  to  faith.  Blessing  in  the  ordinary  ati'airs 
of  life,  as  in  the  greatest  crises  of  the  soul,  is 
attainable  only  by  implicit  and  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  the  Master  mind. 

Literature. — Art.  '  Pitcher '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  S.  Cox,  Ex- 
positions, iv.  321  ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  ad  locc.  ; 
the  various  Lives  of  Christ.  AlEX.  A.  DUNCAN. 

PITY. — This  word  occurs  once  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  18'^^  AV)  as  tr.  of  Aee'w  ;  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  translators  '  that 
we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phrasing  or  to  an  identity  of  words,'  since  the  same 
word  eXeeoj  is  rendered  by  '  have  compassion '  in 
the  verse  immediately  before,  as  elsewhere. 


1.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  four  different  words 
occur  which  carry  with  them  the  notion  of  '  pity  ' 
or  'compassion':  awXayxvi^ofj-aL  {(nr\a.yx''o^),  eXeeoj 
(IXeos  and  ^XfTifj-wv),  avWuTreo/xai,  and  olKTipfjLuiv. 

Of  these,  the  first  three  are  used  with  reference  to  Jesus  :  (1) 
frXa.yxoiK.ot^'^',  '  moved  with  compassion,'  found  in  Mt  9^  141-1 
1532  18^7,  Mk  1-11  6;;4  8-,  Lk  "!» ;  (2)  \Xiiu,  used  in  Mk  519  by  our 
Lord  Himself  to  describe  His  own  work  in  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac,  'and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee,' x«i  jjXsjiiriv  a-s ; 
(3)  ffuX^vTiou-xi,  Mk  35,  tr.  '  being  grieved  (for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts).'  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  NT,  but  is  used 
lay  Herodotus  and  elsewhere  with  the  significance  of  having 
pitj'  or  compassion  (see  Liddell  and  Scott). 

By  their  usage  in  these  passages  the  Synoptics 
phiinly  declare  that  in  His  manifestation  of  human 
nature  our  Saviour  was  drawn  towards  suffering 
humanity  by  that  Divine  gift  of  pity  whicli  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  higher  feelings  : 
sickness,  sorrow,  being  like  tired  sheep,  even 
bodily  hunger,  filled  Him  with  compassion  for 
the  suffering  ones, — while  in  the  solitary  use  of 
(rv\\vTr€o/j.aL  alluded  to  above  to  describe  His  feel- 
ing at  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  receive  truth, 
we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  give  to  the  word  its 
classical  meaning  of  '  pity,'  when  we  remember 
the  outburst  of  weeping  which  accompanied  His 
wail  over  Jerusalem  (Lk  19^i).  And  while  Him- 
self manifesting  forth  pity  towards  men  and  in- 
culcating the  same  feeling  on  His  disciples,  He 
also  most  clearly  taught  them  to  think  of  His 
Father  in  heaven  as  One  moved  with  compassion 
for  His  earthly  family.  The  '  tender  mercy  of  our 
God'  in  the  Bencdictus  (Lk  1™)  is  the  thought 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
who  was  'moved  with  compassion'  (iairXayxvlo-Ov) 
at  the  sight  of  the  wounded  man  (Lk  10^^) ;  as  in 
that  of  the  king  who  forgave  the  debtor,  being 
'  moved  with  compassion '  ((nrXayxvi-adeis,  Mt  18-^) ; 
and  even  more  strikingly  so  in  the  description  of 
the  father  of  the  Prodigal,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
son  returning,  iairXayxviaOri  Koi  dpa/j.dii'  i-iriwecrev  iirl 
TOP  Tpdxv^ov  avTov  (Lk  15"").  So  also  the  solitary 
use  of  oLKTipfiuu  in  the  Gospels  (used  again  only  in 
Ja  5")  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  exhortation,  'Be 
ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci- 
ful '  ;  yiveaOe  oiKripfiovei  Kadus  6  iraTTjp  vp-uiv  oiKTipixojv 
iari  (Lk  &% 

It  is  true  that  in  speaking  of  God  as  the  '  Merciful  One '  our 
Saviour  was  repeating  what  is  a  familiar  thought  in  the  OT. 
Din"!,  'compassionate,'  is  there  used  exclusively  as  an  epithet  of 
God  (Dt  431),  while  in  Sir  5019  we  already  find  the  simple  D?m 
as  a  name  of  God  (see  Dalraan,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  204) ;  but  in 
our  Saviour's  teaching  we  recognize  a  new  fulness  and  meaning 
in  the  thought  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to 
grasp  before  He  came  who  could  saj',  '  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father '  (Jn  149). 

2.  The  teaching  of  St.  John's  Gospel. — It  is  strik- 
ing that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  never  find  any  word 
used  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  '  pity '  or  '  com- 
passion ' ;  Christ  is  never  described  as  '  merciful ' 
or  as  '  showing  mercy,'  nor  does  He  so  speak  of  the 
Father ;  while  even  the  exhortation  to  mercy  as  a 
duty  of  man  to  man  is  not  found  there. 

Can  we  give  a  reason  for  this  ?  or  is  the  omission 
purely  accidental  ?  We  believe  the  reason  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  St.  John's  mind  the  thought  of 
'  pity  '  is  absorbed  in  that  of  '  love.' 

To  St.  John  was  given  the  task  of  presenting 
the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth  in  all  its  eternal  mean- 
ing. The  human  idea  of  pity,  as  a  feeling  called 
forth  by  man's  needs,  is  but  one  manifestation  of 
love.  St.  John  does  not  stop  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  both  pitied  and  also  loved  men,  but  in  pass- 
ing at  once  to  the  thought  of  love  as  the  bond  of 
iinion  between  God  and  man  manifested  forth  in 
the  Saviour's  life  upon  earth,  he  naturally  ascribes 
to  it  those  actions  that  the  Saviour's  contemporaries 
had  felt  as  acts  of  mercy.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  take  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
Here  is  a  miracle  performed  for  those  who  knew 


more  of  Christ  than  merely  that  '  He  pitied  them.' 
The  familiar  cry  for  help,  found  so  often  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  (eXerjaov  vfids),  is  not  the  message 
sent  by  the  sisters,  but  instead,  it  is  a  direct  appeal 
to  love — 'He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick'  (Jn  IP). 
The  delay  in  giving  the  jirompt  relief  which  pity 
would  ask  for  is  explained  by  '  Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus'  (IP).  At  the 
sight  of  the  sorrow  of  those  about  Him  we  are  told 
'  Jesus  wept '  ;  but  the  Evangelist  apparently  has- 
tened to  add  the  remark  of  the  Jews, '  Behold  how  he 
loved  him,'  that  the  thought  of  His  love  should  even 
here  swallow  up  that  of  mere  pity.  And  this  fuller 
presentation  of  Christ's  feelings  for  men,  he  shows, 
had  also  been  accompanied  by  a  teaching  of  Christ, 
both  as  regards  man's  duty  to  his  fellow  and  also 
God's  attitude  towards  the  world,  which  went  far 
beyond  what  had  been  already  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  St.  Luke  had  jjreserved  the 
saying,  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,'  but  St.  John 
was  the  first  to  record  how  his  Master  had  taught, 
'  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you.  That  ye  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you '  (13**). 

Christians  had  already  in  their  hands  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  which  spoke  of  God  as  the  '  Merciful 
One,'  but  now  St.  John  records  words  which  tell 
them  not  of  a  merciful  God,  but  of  a  loving  Father 
( Jn  3^*  14-^  etc. ).  It  is  true  that  even  this  concep- 
tion of  God  is  found  in  the  OT,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  passages  in  which  '  the  love  of  God,'  or  God  as 
'loving,'  are  spoken  of,  will  show  that  such  are 
always  equivalent  to  the  '  pity '  of  God,  or  God  as 
'  pitiful,' — that  is,  in  direct  relationship  to  man  as 
a  needy  creature.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however, 
the  thought  is  altogether  different :  the  Father 
loves  men  with  the  same  love  with  which  He  loves 
the  Son  (17^*) ;  that  same  feeling  of  real  affection 
with  which  Christ  had  let  them  feel  He  regarded 
them.  He  taught  them  was  also  the  feeling  of  His 
Father  towards  them  (l4'^i-23  le-^'-).  The  common 
bond  of  fellowship  between  Christ  and  the  Father 
and  between  man  and  God  through  the  Son  was  the 
power  of  the  Divine  love  (17-^).  But  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  omission  of  the 
thought  of  pity  in  this  Gospel,  its  very  omission 
leads  us  to  see  how  St.  John  supplies  what  might  be 
felt  as  a  want,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  another 
particular. 

How  are  men  to  think  of  that  pitiful,  gracious 
Saviour  who  in  His  own  life  was  so  sorely  tried 
and  afflicted  ?  Now  noivhere  in  the  Gospels — nor 
indeed  in  any  passage  of  the  NT — is  Chi-ist  pre- 
scnted  to  men  as  an  object  of  pity.  The  thought 
that  seems  to  underlie  the  words  of  some  well- 
known  hymns,  and  even  Is  53,  is  not  found  in  the 
NT.  Pity  is  the  demand  for  help,  and  as  an  object 
of  our  help  Christ  never  appealed  to  men.  On  the 
contrary.  He  said  to  the  women,  '  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me'  (Lk  23-^) ;  and  to  the 
disciple  Peter,  'Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? '  (Mt  '26^*).  To 
the  Father  alone  He  cries,  '  If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me'  (Mt  26*^).  But  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pity  the  suffering  Saviour,  are  we  to 
view  His  passion  with  indifference?  St.  John 
clearly  and  abundantly  answers  this  question. 
While  the  mystery  of  pain  is  not  revealed,  the 
message  of  the  Saviour's  agony  is  declared  to  be 
the  proof  to  mankind  of  His  and  His  Father's  love. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (15^^).  That  love 
manifested  in  dying  is  the  same  love  spoken  of 
in  318  16^7  1726. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  presentation  of 
the  Passion  which  moves  our  pity  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  (see,  for  a  strong  indictment  against 
such,  Ruskin's  Lectures  on  Art,  ii.  §§  56,  57) ;  but 
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even  if  we  hesitate  to  accept  this,  we  must  confess 
that  unless  we  are  led  through  pity  to  understand 
love,  the  message  of  pity  has  failed.  '  We  must 
look  through  tiie  suffering  to  the  triumph.  .  .  . 
The  crucifix  with  the  dead  Christ  obscui-es  our 
faith.  Our  thoughts  rest  not  upon  a  dead,  but 
upon  a  living  Christ.  The  closed  eye  and  the 
bowed  head  are  not  the  true  marks  of  Him  who 
reigns  from  the  Cross,  who  teaches  us  to  see 
through  every  sign  of  weakness  the  fulfilment  of 
His  own  words,  /,  if  I  he,  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  myself  (Westcott,  The 
Victory  of  the  Cross,  vi.,  which  see  throughout). 

LiTKRATURE.— Trench,  NT  Synonfi,  160  ff-,  361;  Westcott  on 
He  1028  ;  Lightfoot  on  Ph  1^  and  21  ;  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.vv.  ; 
also  Maclear  on  Mk  3^  {Cambr.  Bible  for  Schools)  ;  Butler,  Serm. 
V.  vi.  ;  T.  G.  Selby,  The  God  of  the  Frail  (1902),  p.  1. 

J.  B.  Bristow. 

PLACE  OF  TOLL.— See  Receipt  of  Custom. 

PLAGUE. — The  word  'plague'  is  used  in  the 
Gospels  to  render  the  Greek  word  fidart.^,  which 
means  a  whip  or  scourge  (cf.  Ac  22-^,  He  IP^).  In 
the  Apocalypse  the  word  wXriyrj,  from  which  the 
English  word  is  formed,  is  exclusively  used.  In  the 
Gospels  the  word  occurs  only  four  times  (Mk  3^* 
529.  34  g^j^jj  L,]^  'jjij  jjj  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
used  of  distressing  bodily  disease,  and  carries  the 
implication  that  such  atHictions  are  Divine  chas- 
tisements. The  word  is  therefore  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  bubonic 
disease  which  is  the  scourge  of  India  to-day.  See 
art.  Disease.  W.  W.  Holdsworth. 

PLAN. — 1.  Did  Jesus  enter  on  His  ministry  with 
a  deliberate  plan  ? — If  so,  what  was  its  nature,  and 
how  far  was  it  subsequently  modified  by  the  pres- 
sure of  events?  These  questions,  of  the  first 
importance  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  story,  are  doubly  complicated  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  our  records  and  by  the  mystery  in 
wiiich  our  Lord's  self-consciousness  is  shrouded. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist,  looking  back  on  the 
Saviour's  life  when  it  had  now  receded  into  the 
distance,  sees  in  it,  from  first  to  last,  the  unfolding 
of  a  vast  design.  He  represents  Jesus  as  bending 
outward  circumstances  to  His  will,  and  moving 
forward,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  towards 
the  set  'hour'  in  which  His  purpose  would  fulfil 
itself.  He  assumes,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
future  development  of  the  Church  was  foreseen 
and  directed  by  Jesus  Himself.  All  had  happened 
in  accordance  with  a  Divine  plan,  already  de- 
termined on  before  the  Word  became  flesh.  This 
Johannine  view  is  largely  the  result  of  theological 
reflexion,  but  it  also  arises  in  part  from  a  feeling 
which  still  impresses  itself  on  every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  There  is  a  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness in  this  Life  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  others.  The  events  appear  to  follow  each 
other  in  inevitable  sequence,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  ordered  beforehand  in  a  conscious  plan. 

It  cannot  be  assumed,  however,  that  this  inward 
necessity  which  we  noAV  discern  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  clearly  present  to  His  own  mind.  Such  an 
assumption  seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  which  appears  to  imply  that  our 
Lord  was  uncertain,  almost  to  the  very  end,  of  the 
Father's  will  concerning  Him.  The  absolute  faith 
in  God  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  that 
prayer  was  at  all  times  the  chief  motive  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  In  the  face  of  a  great  darkness  He 
surrendered  Himself  utterly  to  the  will  of  God, 
assured  that  it  would  lead  Him  wisely.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  programme  which  He  had 
set  before  Him,  He  was  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  change  or  abandon  it,  if  God  should  so  direct 
Him.     This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
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attempt  to  discover  His  inward  purposes.  The 
dogmatic  conception  that  Jesus  knew  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  gave  mechanical  fulfilment  to  a 
jnearranged  plan,  is  not  only  untrue  to  facts,  but 
destroys  the  whole  moral  worth  and  significance 
of  the  Divine  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  at  least  equally  unwarrant- 
able to  construe  the  life  as  nothing  but  the  un- 
foreseen result  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  has 
been  argued  from  the  notices  which  describe  tlie 
beginning  of  the  ministry  (and  more  ]>articuhuly 
from  Mt  4'^),  that  Jesus  at  the  outset  had  no  dis- 
tinctive plan.  As  a  disciple  of  John,  He  took  up 
the  Baptist's  work  after  he  had  been  cast  into 
prison,  and  awoke  gradually  to  a  new  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  a  sense  of  His  own 
special  calling.  According  to  this  view.  His  Messi- 
anic work  was  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  Him,  and 
was  never  followed  out  deliberately  except  perhaps 
for  a  brief  season  at  the  very  close.  Granting, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  John  may  have 
given  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it,  in 
any  sense,  produced  it.  The  connexion  between 
John  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  at  most  a 
casual  one.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  two 
teachers  ever  met  before  the  Baptism,  and  John's 
imprisonment  must  have  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  From  the  beginning,  moreover, 
the  contrast  between  the  work  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  John  was  the  subject  of  common  remark.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  new  Teacher  was  not 
merely  continuing  the  movement  of  His  prede- 
cessor, but  had  begun  another  movement,  different 
in  its  aim  and  character.  The  facts  of  the  narra- 
tive all  bear  out  the  only  conjecture  which  is 
psychologically  probable,  that  Jesus  in  His  years 
of  retirement  had  already  planned  out  an  inde- 
pendent mission.  What  He  owed  to  the  Baptist 
was  merely  the  occasion  of  declaring  Himself  and 
carrying  His  purpose  into  action. 

2.  We  assume,  then,  that  Jesus  took  up  His 
ministry  deliberately,  with  a  programme,  more  or 
less  definite,  already  formed  in  His  mind.  Was 
the  Messianic  claim  cm  original  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme ?  We  have  here  the  crucial  issue  on 
which  the  whole  question  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  may 
be  said  to  hinge. 

That  Jesus  declared  Himself  the  Messiah  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  of  His 
trial  and  crucifixion.  The  process  against  Him 
can  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  He 
had  laid  open  claim  to  the  Messianic  office.  It 
has  been  maintained,  however,  by  several  modern 
writers  (e.g.  A.  Reville)  that  this  claim  was  an 
after-thought.  The  first  intention  of  Jesus  was, 
they  say,  simply  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  the  assumption  of  Messiahship  was  forced 
upon  Him  by  the  failure  of  His  original  message. 
In  order  to  retrieve  His  declining  cause.  He  con- 
sented, though  against  His  will,  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  national  hope,  and  appeared  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  declared  Messiah. 

It  may  indeed  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  Gospels, 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was 
silent  regarding  His  Messianic  claim.  But  the 
evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  He  only  held  it 
in  reserve,  and  intended  from  the  first  to  make  it. 
(1)  The  Messianic  hope  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  From  the 
moment  that  He  knew  Himself  called  by  God  to 
inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  must  have  recog- 
nized His  title  to  the  office  of  Messiah.  No  other 
form  was  possible,  under  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
by  which  He  might  express  to  Himself  His  own 
relation  to  the  Kingdom.  (2)  The  accounts  of  His 
earliest  teacliing  all  lay  stress  on  the  authority 


■with  which  He  spoke,  reflecting  in  His  manner  of 
utterance  the  consciousness  of  a  unique  personal 
dignity  (Mt  1'-^,  Mk  1-").  This  sense  of  authority 
is  especially  marked  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  its  repeated  'I  say  unto  you.'  It  seems 
evident  tliat  even  Avhile  contining  Himself  to  the 
role  of  teacher,  Jesus  was  fully  aware  that  He  was 
much  more.  As  yet  He  made  no  open  claim  to 
the  23lace  of  Messiah,  but  the  knowledge  that  it 
belonged  to  Him  coloured  His  whole  action  and 
thought.  (3)  At  Cjesarea  Philippi,  when  He  at 
last  broke  the  silence.  He  elicited  a  spontaneous 
confession  from  His  disciples.  If  the  incident  has 
been  rightly  reported  (and  few  passages  in  the 
Gospels  bear  stronger  marks  of  authenticity),  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  tliat,  while  concealing  His 
claim.  He  had  only  been  waiting  till  the  disciples 
should  recognize  it  of  themselves.  In  His  previous 
intercourse  with  them  He  had  been  leading  them, 
step  by  step,  to  this  final  recognition.  His  choice 
of  tiie  title  '  Son  of  Man '  may  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  like  motive.  The  title  was  ambiguous, 
and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  more  explicit 
title  ;  but  it  served  to  awaken  reflexion,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  definite  claim  to  Messiahship. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
Jesus  intended  from  the  first  to  declare  Himself, 
and  that  His  silence  was  part  of  His  deliberate 
plan.  The  two  chief  motives  that  weighed  with 
Him  can  be  gathered,  almost  with  certainty,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  (1)  He 
had  resolved  on  a  method  of  working  Avhich  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  people  had  immediately 
known  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Tlie  Kingdom,  as  He 
conceived  it,  was  a  spiritual  magnitude,  and  He 
could  fulfil  it  only  by  effecting  an  inward  change 
in  the  iiearts  and  minds  of  men.  As  Messiah,  He 
would  liave  been  committed  at  once  to  action  of  a 
conspicuous  nature,  and  could  never  liave  pursued 
His  work  of  teaching,  healing,  comforting.  The 
story  of  the  Temptation,  which  probably  rests  on 
some  autiientic  communication  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples,  represents  Him  as  choosing  between  the 
two  methods  of  activity  which  were  open  to  Him 
at  the  outset.  He  decided  to  trust  Himself  to  the 
jnirely  spiritual  forces,  and  His  silence  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  decision.  (2)  He 
desired  to  rid  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  national 
and  political  character  with  which  the  popular 
imagination  had  invested  it.  By  assuming  the 
title  prematurely  He'  would  have  awakened  false 
hopes  and  exposed  His  mission  to  a  fatal  mis- 
apprehension. It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
create  a  new  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  the 
revelation  of  His  own  character  and  life.  When 
they  had  learned  to  replace  their  worldly  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  by  a  truer  and  more  spiritual 
one.  He  would  be  able  to  declare  Himself.  It  was 
this  that  happened  at  last  in  the  case  of  His 
immediate  followers.  Tiirough  their  intercourse 
with  Jesus  they  had  attained  to  a  higher  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  purposes,  and  recognized  in  Him 
the  true  Messiah.  But  '  he  charged  tiiem  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  of  him'  (Mk  8»").  The 
nation  as  a  whole  was  engrossed  with  its  hope 
of  a  political  deliverer,  and  was  still  incapable  of 
receiving  His  secret. 

Thus  far  we  can  regard  our  Lord  as  acting  con- 
sistently on  a  plan,  formed,  most  probably,  before 
He  commenced  His  public  ministry.  He  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  determined  to 
conceal  His  claim  until  His  teaching  and  His 
personal  influence  should  produce  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  His  countrymen.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  tiiat  from  Cfesarea  Philippi 
onward  His  original  plan  was  set  aside.  Instead 
of  continuing  His  chosen  work  until  the  whole 
people  should  spontaneously  confess  Him   as  His 


own  disciples  had  done.  He  resolved  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  pioclaim  Himself  openly  at  the 
Passover  feast.  That  this  was  the  express  pur- 
pose of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated  in 
the  two  symbolic  acts  by  which  He  marked  His 
arrival — the  solemn  entrance  in  fulfilment  of  an 
unmistakable  propliecy  (Zee  9''),  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  by  right  of  His  Messianic  preroga- 
tive. The  abrupt  transition  from  a  consistent 
reserve  to  a  studied  publicity  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  ground  that  He  had  entirely  changed 
His  plan.  It  had  become  evident  to  Him  that 
the  expectation  with  which  He  started  had  missed 
its  fulfilment.  The  people,  so  far  from  responding 
to  His  message,  had  settled  into  a  mood  of  apathy 
or  even  of  declared  hostility.  There  was  no  longer 
any  purpose  in  maintaining  silence,  and  He  de- 
termined to  assert  Himself  at  the  great  gathering 
of  the  nation,  and  bring  His  Messianic  work  to  a 
final  issue. 

3.  A  question  rises  here  of  the  profoundest 
interest  and  importance.  When  our  Lord  decided 
on  this  second  plan,  did  He  fully  recdize  that  it 
loould  involve  His  sacrificial  death  ?  To  this 
question  we  can  ofl'er  no  definite  answer.  That 
He  contemplated  the  possibility  of  His  death  at 
Jerusalem  appears  certain.  Apart  from  the  actual 
statement  that  He  foretold  the  end  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  8^1  9=*i  lO^'-"'-),— a  statement  which  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  later  reflexion, — we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  knew  the  temper  of  the  national  authorities, 
and  consciously  hazarded  His  life.  His  teaching 
also  in  that  closing  period  assumes  a  new  char- 
acter. He  no  longer  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  as 
immediately  at  hand,  but  prepares  His  disciples 
for  an  indefinite  delay.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
thought  that  whatever  may  befall  Himself,  the 
triumph  of  His  work  is  certain.  But  while  He 
surmised,  with  an  ever  clearer  conviction,  that  the 
assertion  of  His  Messiahship  would  involve  His 
death,  it  does  not  appear  that  He  chose  death 
deliberately  as  necessary  to  His  plan.  We  may 
rather  infer,  from  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  that 
up  to  the  very  end  He  entertained  the  possibility  of 
a  diflerent  fulfilment.  This  only  can  be  affirmed 
with  entire  certainty  :  that  He  was  resolved  to 
pursue  His  vocation  to  the  very  uttermost,  leaving 
the  manner  of  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

4.  We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  our  Lord's  plan 
as  it  concerned  His  personal  life  and  calling  ;  but 
there  is  a  further  problem  which  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  this  one.  Hotv  did  He  intend  that 
His  work  shoidd  he  completed?  How  far  did  He 
contemplate  the  world-wide  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  after  His  death?  The  answer 
must  largely  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  His 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  still  in 
many  points  obscure.  If  He  believed  (as  is  main- 
tained by  Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  other  recent 
writers)  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  almost 
immediately  by  a  sudden  act  of  God,  there  could 
be  no  anticipation  in  His  mind  of  the  gradual 
development  of  a  Christian  Church.  If  (as  appears 
more  probable)  He  allowed  room  for  an  interval, 
more  or  less  protracted,  before  the  dawning  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  have  still  to  question  whether  He 
planned  a  development  on  the  lines  which  were 
actually  followed.  The  direct  allusions  to  the 
Church  (Mt  \&^  18")  bear  evident  traces  of  later 
modification,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  employ 
them  as  the  basis  of  any  theory.  More  considera- 
tion is  due  to  the  sayings  (Mt  8"- '^  2I-»3)  which 
foretell  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  opening  of 
the  Kingdom  to  those  of  every  nation  who  were 
worthy  of  it.  Such  thoughts  may  well  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  especially  in  the 
later  days,  when  the  hostility  of  His  own  country- 
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men  became  more  and  more  decided.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  from  numerous  indications  in  the 
Gospels,  that  His  original  plan  was  contined  to  a 
mission  to  Israel.  He  chose  twelve  disciples,  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  (cf. 
Mt  19-^  =  Lk  22^").  He  hesitated  to  exercise  His 
healing  power  in  the  Gentile  province,  lest  He 
might  exceed  the  limits  of  His  mission  {Mk  7*"). 
He  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid  the  Gentile  and 
Samaritan  cities  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
'  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10^- ").  These 
indications  are  all  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  actual  history  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Peter  and  his  fellow-Ai)ostles,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  long  afterwards,  were  still  un- 
aware that  their  Master  desired  them  to  proclaim 
His  message  to  the  wider  Gentile  world.  The 
mission  of  Paul  was  a  grave  departure  from  the 
accepted  progi'amme,  and  was  sanctioned  only 
after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  under 
strict  conditions.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so 
regarded  if  the  disciples  had  knoAvn  that  such  a 
mission  had  been  contemplated  from  the  first,  in 
the  pliin  of  Je.sus  Himself. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  our  Lord  made  no 
definite  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
Avard  Church  and  its  world-wide  extension.  He 
delivered  His  message  to  His  own  people,  and 
formed  no  clear  design  of  a  Avork  that  should 
embrace  all  men.  None  the  less  He  had  entirely 
broken  with  Jewish  particularism.  Even  the 
Messianic  title,  as  claimed  by  Him,  assumed  a 
new  meaning  in  which  the  traditional  patriotic 
idea  was  wholly  lost.  His  message  was  in  its 
spirit  universal,  and  made  appeal  to  that  which 
is  permanent  and  central  in  our  common  nature. 
Whether  He  consciously  planned  the  future  expan- 
sion of  His  Church  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance.  He  gave  the  impulse  which 
could  not  but  result  after  His  departure  in  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  missionary  enter]irise 
Avhich  can  never  know  jiause  or  limit.  The  in- 
ward purpose  of  Jesus,  if  not  His  express  com- 
mandment, is  rightly  summed  up  in  the  closing 
words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  '  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.' 

Ltterati're. — Besides  the  many  Lives  of  Jesus  (e.g.  Keini, 
A.  R6ville,  O.  Holtzniann),  the  following  are  among  the  most 
useful  recent  books  :  Baldensperger,  Das  Selbstbeunisstsein  Jesu 
(1891) ;  J.  Weiss,  Die.  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Goftes  (1900) ; 
Bousset,  Jesus  (1904,  Eng.  tr.  1905) ;  O.  Schmiedel,  Die  Haupt- 
probleineder  Leben-Jesu-Forschung  ;  T.  Adamson,  Studies  of  the 
Mind  in  Christ,  233  ;  H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  p.  1 ;  see  also 
the  earlier  chapters  of  books  relating  to  the  Apostolic  Age  (e.g. 
Weizsiicker,  McGiffert,  etc.).  E.    F.    SCOTT. 

PLATTER  (Trapoi/'t's,  Mt  23=^  Tr^j/af,  Lk  1P«).— 
1.  The  dish. — Tiie  words  thus  translated  in  the 
above  parallel  passages  referred  probably  to  the 
same  kind  of  tray  or  flat  dish.  The  latter  word 
ipinax)  is  also  translated  'charger'  in  Mt  14*^-^^ 
Mk  6^^*  ^*.  Originally  a  circular  mat  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  made  of  closely  Avoven  wheat 
straw  in  the  natural  colour  or  of  variegated 
pattern,  it  became  a  flat,  low-rimmed  tray  of  brass 
or  copper,  Avhicli  was  laid  on  tiie  stool  or  low 
tal)ie  around  which  the  family  gathered  at  meals. 
Similar  to  this,  only  witii  the  rim  somewhat 
deepened,  are  the  smaller  flat  dishes,  resembling 
saucepans,  made  of  glazed  earthenware  and  tin- 
coated  copper,  noAv  used  in  Palestine  for  the  serv- 
ing of  cooked  food.  The  reference  in  the  texts 
above  quoted  was  probably  to  a  dish  of  this  sort. 
It  is  placed  on  the  large  tray,  and  into  it  each  one 
at  the  table  dips  with  a  small  scoop  of  thin  bread 
torn  from  one  of  tlie  loaves  at  his  side,  and  thus 
lifts  out  the  required  mouthful  of  food. 

2.  Ceremonial  reference.  —  Christ  rebuked  the 
artificial  scrupulosity  that  paid  more  attention  to 


contingencies  of  ceremonial  pollution  than  to  actual 
and  necessary  cleanliness.  A  di«h  might  be  soiled 
with  dust  and  stains,  and  yet  be  technically  free 
of  impurity,  unless  it  were  laid  on  a  table  on  which, 
for  exam])le,  a  few  drops  of  milk  had  previously 
fallen.  The  table  itself  also  (Mk  7^)  had  to  be 
Avashed,  not  out  of  regard  for  simple  and  Avhole- 
some  cleanliness,  but  to  aA-oid  the  danger  of  such 
laAv-breaking  contamination.  At  the  present  day, 
in  a  house  or  institution  conducted  on  strictly 
Rabbinical  lines,  the  utensils  for  the  cooking  of 
meat,  and  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  milk 
dishes,  must  be  kept  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
kitchen.  This  is  done  not  in  deference  to  delicate 
sensibilities  Avith  regard  to  taste  and  smell,  but 
because  the  juxtaposition  of  such  vessels  might 
create  a  situation  in  Avhich  it  Avould  be  possible  to 
commit  a  conjectural  infringement  of  the  prohilii- 
tion  against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(Dt  14-\). 

Rabbinical  legislation  with  regard  to  food  and 
dishes,  and  the  relationship  of  Christ's  disciples  to 
sucii  ceremonial  pollution,  formed  one  of  tiie  first 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  gospel.  The  con- 
cession on  the  JeAvish  side  Avas  a  great  testimony 
to  the  poAver  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  for  such 
regulations  Avere  taught  to  Jewish  children  from 
infancy,  and  Avere  commended  by  the  venerated 
names  of  teachers  Avho  had  ingeniously  elaborated 
them.  So  great  Avas  the  influence  of  such  teach- 
ing, that  St.  Paul  on  one  occasion  remonstrated 
Avith  his  felloAV-Apostle  Peter  for  complying  Avith  it 
to  the  detriment  of  tlie  gospel,  and  added,  in  lan- 
guage of  personal  compliment  Avhile  condemning 
the  dissimulation,  that  cve^i  Barnabas  Avas  carried 
away  Avith  it  (Gal  2^^  RV).     See  also  art.  Dish. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PLAY.— See  Boyhood,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  and  Games. 

PLEASURE. — Not  passing  pleasure  but  true 
happiness  is  to  be  sought  by  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
Pleasure  as  such  is  transitory,  but  Christian  joy 
and  peace  are  continual  and  eternal.  This  life  is 
a  preparation  for  the  fruition  of  eternal  happiness, 
and  not  merely  a  series  of  opportunities  for  grati- 
fication to  self  and  others  (Lk  12^'^).  In  itself 
pleasure  is  not  evil,  for  all  things  Avere  made  by 
God  through  His  Son  (Jn  P).  He  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  social  festivity  in  due  season  (Jn  2^'"), 
and  said  of  Himself,  in  contrast  Avith  the  ascetic 
John  the  Baptist,  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking'  (Mt  IV^).  But  pleasures  are  not 
ahvays  expedient,  and  may  Avork  eternal  mischief 
(Lk  8'^).  The  days  of  Noah  and  Lot  Avere  days 
of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  Avhen  God's  visita- 
tion, fell  suddenly  on  the  devotees  of  eating  and 
drinking  and  marrying  (Lk  17-'''-  -*).  Such  sensual 
pleasure  absorbs  too  much  of  man's  limited  eftbrt 
to  be  truly  profitable  (Jn  6'-^).  The  son.f  of 
this  world  lead  eflbrtless  lives  (Lk  20''*^),  Init 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  twt  of  this  xvorld  (Jn  18'"'). 
The  citizens  of  Christ  the  King  must  beAvare 
of  careless  indulgence  in  pleasure,  being  ready  for 
His  sudden  presence  (Lk  2P*  12^®).  Yet,  far  more 
than  all  this,  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  is  disloyalty, 
because  it  is  the  folloAving  after  Avill-o'-the-Avisps 
(as  it  Avere)  instead  of  the  steadfast  regard  to  tlie 
Light  of  the  Avorld  (Jn  8^2  flS).  It  is  really  a  folly 
to  accumulate  the  means  of  pleasure  (Lk  12'^- '")  ; 
but  for  the  Christian  it  is  treason  to  pursue 
pleasure  instead  of  leaving  all  andfolloiinng  Him 
(Lk  5'^).  In  return,  the  Lord  has  unfailing  pro- 
mises of  blessedness  here  and  hereafter  (Lk  IS-'*-^*', 
Mk  lO^"-  ^°) ;  but  the  true  disciple  must  renounce 
everything  this  Avorld  oft'ers,  to  be  counted  Avorthy 
of  the  eternal  joy  (Mt  16=^  Mk  83^  Lk  9=^).  The 
sensuous  or  sensual  life  of  the  soul  {^vxn)  niust 
not  be  striven  after  (Mt  16^5  lO^",  Mk  %^\  Lk  ^"* 
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17^^  Jn  12-^).  All  the  ydeasure  the  world  can 
afford  ■will  never  compensate  for  what  is  lost  in 
such  a  pursuit  (Mt  16-'«,  Mk  8=^«,  Lk  9=^).  In  this 
comprehensive  statement  even  intellectual  and 
iesthetic  forms  of  pleasure  are  included.  The 
habit  of  daily  self-denial  is  to  be  adopted  (Lk  9-^). 
No  delight  in  business,  however  laudable  in  itself, 
must  rival  the  call  of  Christ  (Lk  H'^).  A  dreadful 
reversal  awaits  the  Dives  who  clings  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  age  (Lk  16'-'^).  Thus  the  rich  are 
terribly  handicapped  in  their  heavenly  course 
(Mt  19-*).  The  pleasures  of  this  world  may  secure 
the  horrors  of  hell  (Lk  6-").  No,  the  disciple  must 
be  as  his  ^Lister  (Mt  10-*).  The  Master's  praj-er 
was  always,  '  Not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt" 
(Mk  143«).  Tiie  pleasures  of  popularity  (Jn  12*^) 
and  of  ostentation  (Mt  G'""*,  Lk  20*'*)  are  to  be 
avoided.  Hand  or  eye  may  well  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  faithfulness  to  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  (Mt  52«-  ^",  Mk  9^^.  «).  xhe 
blessed  are  those  who  '  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,'  not  after  pleasure  (Mt  5").  The 
faithful  disciple  shall  Knd  tribulation  rather  than 
pleasure  (Jn  IG'*^),  inward  peace  but  an  outward 
sword  (Mt  10**),  joy  rather  than  enjoyment  (Jn 
1511  igju-2a  1713),  \y.  B.  Frankland. 

PLOUGH  (ApoTpov). — The  plough  is  mentioned 
but  once  in  NT  (Lk  g*"-),  and  the  act  of  ploughing 
twice  (Lk  17',  1  Co  91").  The  Eastern  plough 
appears  to  have  changed  but  little  since  ancient 
times,  the  oldest  representations  closely  resem- 
bling the  implement  now  in  use.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  and  is  of  slight  construction,  the 
furrow  drawn  being  only  4  or  5  inches  deep  in 
light  soil.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  8  ft.  long, 
in  two  pieces,  with  ii  joint  in  the  middle.  Through 
the  butt-end  is  passed  downward  and  made  fast  a 
piece  of  wood  about  5  ft.  long,  the  upper  end  slop- 
ing backward  to  form  the  handle.  The  under  end 
is  sharpened,  and  armed  with  a  piece  of  iron. 
This  serves  as  both  coulter  and  share.  The  handle 
is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  holding 
the  goad  to  drive  and  guide  the  oxen.  To  the 
thin  end  of  the  pole  is  attached  a  crossbar  with 
yokes  which  drop  upon  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  and 
are  fastened  by  the  yoke-bands.  See  also  art. 
Agriculture  in  vol.  i.,  and  in  Hastings'  DB,  i. 
49''  (where  the  plough  is  figured).        W.  EwiNG. 

POET. — It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  protest  at 
the  outset  against  the  idea  of  any  essential  incom- 
patibility of  poetry  with  truth,  as  if,  because  a 
saying  is  poetry,  it  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
untrue,  or  even  less  true  than  prose.  Yet  that 
delusion  has  done  so  much  harm  even  in  regard  to 
secular  writings,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  in  the  association  of  poetry  with  the  most  sacred 
writings  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
poetry  is  often  the  only  medium  of  expression  for  a 
more  direct  and  larger  truth.  Many  truths  are  too 
subtle  and  too  far-reaching  to  be  expressed  other- 
wise ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  God  should  have 
chosen  to  make  use  of  poetry  in  His  supreme  revela- 
tion. Greek  poets  were  prophets,  and  Hebrew 
prophets  were  poets.  In  every  age  and  nation  the 
connexion  between  religion  and  poetry  has  been  so 
close  that  it  excites  no  wonder  when  Lecky  (Hist, 
of  Rationalism,  ii.  232,  253,  260)  tells  us  that,  in 
the  past,  religious  dogma  has  been  transformed  into 
poetry,  or  Matthew  Arnold  { Essays  in  Criticism), 
that  in  the  future  this  transformation  will  be  com- 
plete. It  excites  no  wonder,  for  tiiese  writers  were 
so  impressed  with  the  interest  and  significance  of  the 
connexion,  that  they  did  less  than  justice  to  the 
equally  clear  phenomenon  of  the  element  of  indis- 
putable facts  that  are  permanently  claimed  by 
history  and  by  science  in  the  Christian  religion. 


No  definition  of  poetry  is  here  offered.  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  of  it  as  'a  criticism  of  life'  is 
true,  but  inadequately  true.  It  is  one  kind  of 
criticism  of  life — one  which  utilizes  emotion  and 
imagination  in  a  peculiar  way.  and  often  afiects  the 
style  of  utterance  in  the  direction  of  music,  through 
riiymed  or  rhythmical  utterance  more  or  less  de- 
liberate and  formal.  The  result  is  that  subtle  and 
yet  unmistakable  quality  ^\•hich  differentiates 
poetry  from  prose,  the  use  of  which  is  an  art  akin 
to  the  graphic  arts,  yet  often  unconscious,  and 
generally  instinctive  rather  than  deliberate. 

That  Jesus  was  in  this  sense  an  artist  is  abun- 
dantly manifest.  We  shall  see  how  in  Him  the 
poetic  and  the  graphic  qualities  blended,  and 
nothing  about  Him  is  more  evident  than  the  delicate 
and  indeed  exquisite  sensitiveness,  both  of  botly 
and  of  mind,  which  accompanies  these  qualities. 
Even  in  His  unusually  speedy  death  (Mk  15*^)  we 
see  the  result  of  an  extremely  sensitive  frame.  It 
was  this  that  led  to  the  constant  perversion  of  His 
words  by  coarse-grained  and  vulgar  persons  (Jn  2'"), 
and  often  led  Him  to  keep  silence  (Mt  27'-')  when 
the  uncomprehending  demanded  speech  ;  He  knew 
that  whatever  He  might  say,  He  could  not  have 
made  them  understand  Him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  we  find  the  story 
of  His  life  set  deep  in  poetry.  The  stories  of  John 
the  Baptists  preaching  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  the 
desert,  with  its  intense  visual  images  of  the  vipers, 
the  axe,  the  stones,  the  fires,  and  the  fan  of  the 
Avilderness  (Mt  3"  etc.).  The  infancy  of  Jesus  is 
cradled  among  songs  of  women  and  of  men,  in 
which  the  narrative  breaks  forth  into  the  music  of 
the  earliest  Christian  hymns. 

His  biographers  are  poets.  The  Gospel  which 
gives  us  by  far  the  most  intimate  glimpses  into  His 
inner  life  is  written  by  a  man  who  was  a  poet  to 
the  very  heart  of  him.  Matthew,  himself  less 
poetical,  interpolates  his  narrative  with  long  swing- 
ing quotations  from  the  poets  of  his  native  land, 
such  as  those  recorded  in  4'--'^,  or  that  tender  and 
appropriate  fragment  from  Isaiah  concerning  the 
bruised  reed,  introduced  with  so  great  a  pathos  in 
12-**.  Even  Mark,  the  most  prosaic  and  almost  curtly 
practical  of  them,  is  turned  into  a  poet  when  he  is 
writing  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  simple  pathos  of 
such  a  word  as  '  When  he  thought  thereon  he 
wept'  (14''-),  or  the  sudden  reminder  that  Jesus  in 
the  wilderness  of  His  temptation  had  for  His  com- 
panions the  wild  beasts  and  the  angels  (1'*),  are 
inimitable. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  all  children  are 
poets,  and  indeed  there  is  no  poetry  so  pure  as  that 
of  the  naivete  of  the  little  child.  Of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  we  know  practically  nothing  but  what  He 
retained  of  its  spirit  through  later  years.  In  a 
very  true  sense  the  childhood  of  Jesus  lasted  to  the 
end,  and  He  retained  a  child's  heart  through  all 
His  years.  Children  knew  this  when  He  was  near 
them,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  Him  without  hesita- 
tion (Mt  18'-)  as  to  one  of  themselves.  No  iloubt 
one  bond  between  them  and  Him  was  that  ilirect- 
ness  of  vision  and  of  thought  and  speech  which 
characterized  both.  But  the  poetry  of  their  minds 
and  hearts  must  also  be  remembered. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  He  established  was  proclaimed  as  the  King- 
dom of  tl'e  child  (Mt  19''*)  ;  He  quoted  a  proi)hetic 
verse  in  confirmation  of  His  saying  that  the  praise 
of  God  was  made  perfect  by  passing  through  infant 
lips  (Ps  8-',  Mt  2P«)  ;  He  th'anked  His  Father  speci- 
ally for  revealing  to  the  instinctive  minds  of  babes, 
truths  which  were  unattainable  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  (Lk  10'-') ;  and,  in  the  finest  reference  of 
all,  He  told  how  the  angels  of  the  children  dwell  in 
heaven,  always  beholding  the  face  of  the  Father 
(Mt  18'").     When  to  these  utterances  Ave  add  the 


fact  that  He  was  interested  in  the  very  human  chil- 
dren who  played  and  quarrelled  in  the  market- 
place at  their  games  of  marriages  and  funerals  (Mt 
ll'"),  we  have  said  enough  to  show  very  plainly 
His  sympathy  with  the  poetry  of  childhood. 

Arrived  at  manhood,  and  having  thoughts  within 
Him  that  had  long  been  struggling  for  utterance, 
and  had  now  come  to  their  hour,  Jesus  deliberately 
chose  poetic  forms  of  language  as  the  medium  of 
His  speech.  The  characteristic  mould  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  was  cast,  was  not  rhythm  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poems,  nor  rhyme  in  the  later 
Western  fasliion.  It  was  a  kind  of  measured  anti- 
thesis, in  which,  in  each  saying,  there  was  a  fall 
balancing  the  rise.  This  antithetic  balancing  is 
seen  in  most  of  Jesus'  sayings.  Each  of  the  Beati- 
tudes in  Mt  5  illustrates  this  mode,  while  v.^-  of 
the  same  chapter  adopts  the  more  complex  form  of 
the  balanced  triplet  instead  of  couplet.* 

It  is  true  that  poetry,  and  art  in  general,  are  very  far  indeed 
from  being  wholly  matters  of  expression.  There  is  to-day  a 
renewal  of  the  thoroughly  unreasonable  fashion  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  manner  in  art,  until  the  matter  has  come  to 
be  considered  a  negligible  quantity.  While  both  elements  must 
be  recognized,  it  will  eventuallj'  be  found  that  Johnson  was  far 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to 
be  '  the  good  poet  without  first  being  the  good  man,'  than  those 
for  whom  style  is  everything  and  matter  wholly  unimportant. 
You  do  not  make  poetry  out  of  prose  by  dividing  it  into  anti- 
thetic or  other  kinds  of  couplets.  There  is,  besides  the  form, 
the  subtle  spirit,  and  much  more,  that  really  determines  the 
classification.  Yet,  when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  remains  true 
that  form  has  much  effect  on  matter,  and  there  is  an  inevitable 
and  strong  reaction  of  the  style  upon  the  thought  expressed. 
Thus  when  Jesus  chose  the  poetic  forms  of  His  day  and  nation 
for  the  utterance  of  His  speech.  He  drew  it  more  and  more  com- 
pletely within  the  line  of  poetry. 

If  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  the  form  alone  that  distinguishes 
poetic  literature  from  prosaic,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not 
the  matter  alone.  Ajiart  from  what  is  said,  and  from  the  liter- 
ary medium  through  which  it  is  expressed,  there  is  what  we 
have  called  a  'subtle  spirit'  which  emanates  from  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  writer  and  gives  the  poetic  quality  of  the  writing.  It 
is  an  elusive  spirit  to  those  who  would  define  it  in  scientific 
terms,  and  it  can  only  be  appreciated  in  concrete  example  by 
those  who  are  themselves  in  sympathy  with  it.  All  poets  write 
for  poets  and  for  poets  only  ;  they  count  upon  the  poetic  intel- 
ligence of  their  readers,  and  shrink  back  into  silence  when  in 
the  society  of  those  in  whom  that  sense  is  deficient.  Yet  there 
are  two  elements  which  certainly  are  never  absent  from  the 
spirit  in  question,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  essential  to  the 
Ijuilding  up  of  poetic  work.  These  are  a  certain  kind  of  emotion 
and  of  imagination,  not  (as  we  have  said)  definable,  but  un- 
mistakable by  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  poetic  mood  of 
mind. 

The  mention  of  emotion  in  this  connexion  recalls  inevitably 
the  famous  definition  of  religion  as  '  morality  touched  with 
emotion'  (M.  Arnold,  Lit.  and  Dogma,  ch.  ii.).  It  is  indeed  a 
meagre  and  inadequate  conception  of  religion.  Yet  there  is  a 
/arge  element  of  truth  in  it,  and  the  emotional  element  in  all 
true  religion  allies  it  with  poetry. 

That  the  temperament  of  Jesus  was  in  the  highest 
way  emotional,  is  so  familiar  a  fact  that  it  needs 
little  dwelling  on.  Christ  as  man  of  feeling  is  almost 
too  well  known.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
misknown,  for  anything  of  that  sentimentality 
which  vulgar  minds  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  Him  is  entirely  absent  from  Him.  His 
emotion  is  always  reticent  and  controlled,  and 
when  it  finds  expression,  it  is  always  utterly  real 
and  virile,  without  a  touch  of  either  the  fantastic 
or  the  effeminate.  A  splendid  example  of  the 
sensitive  response  to  emotion  which  produces 
literary  effect  of  the  most  delicate  though  uncon- 
scious poetic  quality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15).  From  the  beginning  to 
verse  24  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  the  rising  exhil- 
aration, an  effect  manifestly  produced  by  the 
corresponding  crescendo  in  the  narrator's  feeling. 
Suddenly,  on  the  entrance  of  the  elder  brother, 
all  is  damped  down,  and  the  story  drags  itself  to 
the  close  like  a  stricken  thing. 

*  This  subject  is  discussed  and  illustrated  in  GrifTenhoofe's 
Unwritten  Sayings  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  Briggs'  articles  in  the  Ex- 
positor!/ Times,  viii.  [1897]  393,  4.'i2,  492,  ix.  69,  which,  however, 
barry  the  matter  further  than  all  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
'oUow  the  author. 


Tliere  are  many  signs  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feel- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  events  of  Jesus'  own 
experience.  At  the  critical  moments  of  His  life 
this  is  naturally  most  noticeable.  There  is  the 
outburst  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  appearance 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  with  the  memories 
of  thirty  years  behind  the  exhilaration.  One  can 
feel  yet  the  thrill  of  the  opening  quotation,  '  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,'  etc.  (Lk  4^*  quoted 
from  Ls  61').  Correspondingly  deep  is  the  depression 
manifest  in  His  first  intiuuition  to  His  disciples  of 
the  inevitable  cross  whose  shadow  had  begun  to  lie 
upon  His  path.  In  the  words,  '  Likewise  shall  also 
the  Son  of  Man  .sufier  of  them  '  (Mt  17'-),  there  is  an 
almost  intolerable  pathos.  But  the  cross,  as  it 
came  nearer,  clumged  its  aspect  for  Him,  and  as  He 
entered  on  its  terrific  pathway  at  tlie  end,  one  hears 
a  shout  of  exultation,  almost  of  laughter,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  Jn  12-^"^',  when  we  are  told  that 
He  'rejoiced  in  spirit.'  Yet  unmistakable  though 
these  instances  are,  there  is  even  a  more  poignant 
emotion  in  such  little  casual  touches  as  the  contrast 
between  the  homelessness  He  felt  and  the  homes  of 
foxes  and  of  birds  (Mt  8'")  ;  or  in  such  a  wayside 
incident  as  that  in  which  He  defended  the  wonuiu 
who  '  hath  wrought  a  fine  work  upon  me '  (26'"), 
and  whose  gracious  deed  afi'ected  Him  as  with  the 
breath  of  burial  spices. 

Countless  instances,  and  those  of  many  kinds, 
might  be  gathered  from  His  speech  to  others.  The 
gardener's  jiiti/  for  the  fig-tree  (Lk  13*^)  is  a  real 
touch  of  nature.  When  He  addresses  the  dead 
damsel  in  the  homely  Aramaic  tongue  (Mk  5^'),  we 
have  the  same  tone  in  which  a  northern  peasant 
of  our  own  land  might  say  '  Lassie  ! '  Nor  can  we 
omit  those  words  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
disciple  to  whom  they  were  spoken  to  gather  up 
together  all  the  tenderness  of  boyish  memories  with 
that  of  grown  man's  patient  suttering,  '  When  thou 
wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when  thou  shalt  be 
old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not'  (Jn  21'^). 

Perhaps  the  point  at  which  the  emotion  of  Jesus 
reaches  its  deepest  fulness  and  tenderness  of  sug- 
gestion is  in  regard  to  the  men  and  women  of  His 
nation.  The  metaphor  of  the  hen  and  her  brood 
(Lk  13^^)  was  spoken  with  sobs.  But  the  figure 
round  which  His  emotion  unquestionably  gathered 
most  of  all  was  the  favourite  Israelite  figure  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep.  The  OT  image  repeated 
by  later  prophets  from  1  K  22'^  ('I  saw  all  Israel 
scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd ')  had  evidently  touched  His  heart  most 
deeply.  Carlyle  points  out  in  his  Essay  on  Burns 
how  the  shepherd  instinct  of  the  jjoet  puts  him  in 
the  place  of  the  suffering  sheep ;  and  it  was  the 
same  instinct  which  drew  from  Ps  23,  and  from 
the  passage  above  quoted,  so  rich  and  wonderful  a 
shepherd  poetry  as  the  sayings  of  Jesus  afi'ord. 
He  knows  the  ways  and  the  folding  of  the  Hock 
( Jn  10'^- '®).  He  is  touched  with  compassion  for 
tho.se  lost  ones  of  the  House  of  Israel  who  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9^  IS-'').  His  Good 
Shepherd  is  seen  in  such  detail  as  only  the  pitiful 
heart  could  have  suggested,  'leaving  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness'  (Lk  IS'',  Mt  18'-),  antl 
'going  into  the  mountains'  in  search  oif  the 
wanderer.  When  the  Shepherd  is  smitten,  the 
sheep  will  be  scattered  abroad  (Mt  26^'),  neverthe- 
less He  will  '  go  before  them  into  Galilee  '  (Mk  16'), 
bringing  the  scattered  flock  home. 

These  proofs  of  Christ's  emotion  are  very  familiar, 
but  His  imagination  has  received  less  attention, 
and  to  it  we  shall  devote  a  somewhat  more  minute 
study.  Tiiat  it  was  strongly  in  evidence  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Jews 


on  one  occasion  took  Him  to  be  a  devil-possessed 
Samaritan  (Jn  8'*'*).  Nothing  could  be  a  surer 
tribute  to  imagination  than  this  judgment  of  the  un- 
imaginative. His  actual  experiences,  His  memories 
of  past  events,  and  His  thoughts  about  even  ab- 
stract truth,  alike  presented  themselves  in  images 
to  His  mind.  Generally  the  images  ■were  visual, 
and  sometimes  they  were  extremely  vivid  in  out- 
line. He  thought  in  pictures,  which  rose  either 
from  what  He  had  actually  .seen,  or  spontaneously 
in  His  imagination. 

Scenes  from  the  life — plant  and  animal — of  nature  occur  in 
all  His  parables,  and  in  very  many  sayinfjs,  which  show  the 
exactness  and  sympathy  of  His  observations.  The  whitenings 
harvest  fields  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Samaria  (435),  sparsely' 
dotted  with  the  few  labourers  whose  brilliant  garments  shone 
like  flowers  among  the  corn,  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of 
landscape  in  His  descriptions  of  nature.  The  mountain-lands 
of  both  the  north  and  south  attracted  Him,  and  it  is  stril^ing  to 
find  Him  making  straight  for  the  highlands  of  Galilee  when  His 
task  of  life  was  over  (.Mt  •28i''-i'').  IJut  more  frequently  it  is  a 
clear-cut  piece  of  detail  that  He  sees,  sharp-edged  and  com- 
plete in  itself.  A  spring  of  living  water  (Jn  41"),  the  trackless 
myster\-  of  the  night  wind  (3*),  salt  shining  white  ujion  the  offal 
heap  where  it  had  been  thrown  out  as  savourless  (Lk  1434.  35)^ 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  (Mt  lO'-S)),  are  wayside  pictures 
which  He  has  engrav  ed  on  tlie  imagination  of  the  world.  His 
favourite  image  was  characteristic  of  that  land  where  there  were 
few  forests,  but  where  the  single  tree  was  so  precious,  either  for 
shadow  or  for  fruit  (cf.  \V.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites). 
His  images  of  single  trees, — the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive, — with 
their  roots,  branches,  leaves,  all  seen  as  it  were  in  detail,  will 
occur  to  every  reader  (Mt  1233  etc,  Jn  15i  etc.,  Mt  2119,  Mk  ISS-*, 
Lk  136).  One  of  the  finest  and  tenderest  of  all  His  imaginative 
descriptions  is  that  mere  touch  of  artistry  which  gives  us  in  a 
flash  the  life  of  the  reeds  bending  before  desert  winds  (Mt  11"). 

The  picturesquene.ss  of  His  metaphors  is  very 
great.  From  the  peaceful  joy  of  the  children  of 
the  bridechamber  (9^^)  to  the  storming  of  the 
Kingdom  by  the  violent  (IP-),  we  pass  through  a 
wonderful  gallery  of  vivid  scenes.  Who  can  tell 
what  great  tableaux  were  before  His  mind's  eyes 
as  He  said  such  words  as  these — '  the  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (20-^) ; 
'  for  crisis  have  I  come  into  the  world  '  (Jn  9^") ;  '  I 
have  overcome  the  world'?  (IS-*^).  One  figure  has 
become  so  familiar  through  His  use  of  it  that  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  a  metaphor — the 
figure  of  the  cup  (Mt  20-2,  Lk  22-»-  ^2,  Jn  IS^')-  Three 
times  He  saw  His  appointed  destiny  in  life  under 
the  image  of  a  cup  held  to  His  hands  or  lips  by  the 
Father's  hand  ;  and  Christendom,  and  indeed  the 
world,  has  taken  over  the  beautiful  and  great 
.symbol. 

No  finer  instances  of  His  visual  intensity  of 
imagination  could  be  quoted  than  those  which 
refer  to  the  play  of  light  and  darkness.  Such 
references  recur  like  a  sort  of  chorus  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  His  work  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  stories  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  are  told  in  such  detail.  This  imagination 
blazes  out  in  full  splendour  in  the  magnificent 
sentence,  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  8'-),  and 
the  figure  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the 
assurance  that  those  who  believe  in  the  light  be- 
come 'children  of  light'  (12^^) — i.e.  themselves 
radiant,  their  upturned  faces  having  caught  and 
reflected  the  light  to  which  they  were  turned. 
This  is  rendered  all  the  more  brilliant  by  the  in- 
tense consciousness  of  darkness  to  which  it  is  in 
opposition.  John,  in  his  description  of  the  de- 
parture of  Judas  from  the  upper  room  (13^"),  sig- 
nificantly adds,  '  and  it  was  night.'  In  the  same 
way  Jesus  utilizes  the  sudden  contrast  between 
the  flashing  lamps  of  the  banquet-room,  reflected 
from  the  vessels  and  from  the  white  garments  of 
the  guests,  with  the  '  outer  darkness '  of  the  unlit 
street  (INIt  253").  To  realize  the  full  brilliance  of 
this  contrast  we  must  remember  that  the  rooms 
had  windows  only  into  the  courtyard,  and  the 
street  walls  were  of  blank  unpierced  masonry. 
The  thought  of  darkness  always  moved  Christ  to  a 
kind  of  horror.     No  condition  was   described   by 


Him  with  such  frequency  or  with  such  depth  of 
feeling  as  that  of  those  who  '  had  no  light  in  them ' 
(Jn  11'"),  or  who  deliberately  loved  and  chose 
darkness  in  preference  to  ligiit  ( Jn  S''').  '  How 
great  is  that  darkness  ! '  (Mt  6-^)  He  exclaims  with 
a  shuddering  pause.  He  hastened  men's  work  by 
the  reminder  of  the  night  coming  '  when  no  man 
can  work '  (Jn  9'*),  and  as  we  read  we  feel  the  help- 
lessness of  hands  folded  in  the  dark.  When  His 
captors  and  their  traitor  guide  had  come  upon 
Him,  lookin|^  through  the  torchlight  upon  their 
faces.  He  said  that  this  was  '  the  power  of  dark- 
ness '  (Lk  22^3). 

His  words  abound  in  bright  little  sketch-pictures 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  men — etched,  one  might 
almost  say,  upon  the  margins  of  the  Gospels. 
'  Fishers  of  men  '  (Mk  1'^),  one  with  his  hand  upon 
the  plough-handles  but  his  head  turned  back  (Lk 
9^'"),  some  with  loins  girt  and  lamps  burning,  wait- 
ing for  the  sound  of  their  master's  returning  foot- 
steps (1235-36)^  another  'strong  and  fully  armed' 
(11-^) — these  are  among  the  countless  images  which 
will  recur  to  every  reader.  The  hair  upon  men's 
heads  is  not  vaguely  referred  to — it  is  seen  as  black 
or  white  ( Mt  5^")  ;  the  water  in  the  cups  they  carry 
is  cold  water  (lO''^).  The  pictures  He  draws,  as  in 
a  flash,  of  the  unconscious  busy  life  of  men  and 
women  before  the  most  terrific  catastrophes,  show 
an  extraordinary  vivacity  (Lk  1727- 28j  .  a,j^j  there  is 
a  wonderful  perfectness  about  the  description  of  the 
farmer's  life,  '  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth 
not  how'  (Mk  4-'').  There  is  little  colour  in  His 
pictures,  and  the  rich  man  '  in  purple  and  fine 
linen '  (Lk  16'^)  is  exceptional  ;  but  nothing  could 
surpass  the  brightness  of  the  scene  where  the  King 
pauses  as  he  comes  to  see  the  feast,  his  looks 
arrested  by  the  dulness  of  the  everyday  garment 
in  the  midst  of  the  shining  raiment  of  his  wedding 
guests  (Mt  22").  Not  less  remarkable,  though  of 
a  very  diflerent  kind,  are  such  realistic  pictures  as 
that  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch 
(Lk  63"). 

These  are  simple  pictures,  but  sometimes  His  poetry  is  more 
elaborate.  In  the  old  Welsh  songs  there  was  a  curious  device 
by  which,  for  mnemonic  purposes  perhaps,  the  lines  of  story 
or  sentiment  were  interlined  with  references  to  nature,  con- 
cerning the  reeds  in  the  water  or  the  wind  in  the  trees.  Was 
it  perhaps  with  the  same  instinct  that  Jesus  interwove  the 
three  denials  of  St.  Peter  with  the  two  crowings  of  the  cock 
(Mk  I43O)?  But  some  of  the  images  are  themselves  complex. 
How  subtle,  for  example,  is  the  imaginative  insight  that  first 
described  '  the  branch  abiding  in  the  vine '  (Jn  154)  !  Again, 
who  but  the  rarest  of  poets  would  have  imagined  the  birds 
sowing,  reaping,  and  gathering  into  barns  (Mt  626),  or  have 
separated  in  thought  the  idea  of  the  lily  and  its  robes,  the 
flower  'clothing  itself  according  to  its  nature,'  or  rather  'God 
clothing  the  grass  of  the  field  (630)'?  in  reference  to  this 
nature-work,  Ur.  Sanday  contrasts  Tennyson's  '  Flower  in  the 
crannied  wall'  with  the  passage  about  the  lily  just  quoted. 
'  The  one,'  he  says,  '  gives  utterance  to  a  far-off,  unattainable 
dream  or  wish — the  other  is  the  expression  of  perfect  insight 
and  knowledge  ;  it  is  not  an  aspiration  after  a  glimpse  of  God's 
working  in  nature,  but  a  clear  unbounded  vision  of  that  work- 
ing.' Thus  is  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  seen  most  plainly  in  His 
exquisite  naivete,  the"  simpleness  rather  than  the  grandeur  of 
His  poetic  vision  ;  and  we  learn  of  Him  'not  by  a  planet's  rush 
but  a  rose's  birth.' 

Occasionallj-  the  images  are  elaborated  into  a  pageantry,  but 
this  is  generally  held  in  check.  The  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  the  one  actual  pageant  which  He  sanctioned  ; 
and  that  was  only  after  the  days  of  His  life  were  numbered, 
that  the  memory  of  the  spectacle  might  impress  men,  and  when 
it  could  lead  to  no  revolutionary  consequences  among  enthusi- 
astic crowds  (Mt21i  etc.).  His  disciples  wanted  the  spectacular, 
and  perhaps  even  missed  it  in  His  fellowship.  The  request  of 
two  of  them  for  places  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mk  1(|37) 
hints  at  gorgeous  dreams  on  their  part.  Its  appeal  to  Himself 
is  portra\ed  in  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
(Mt  45),  whose  meaning  undoubtedly  was  a  magical  display 
before  the  eyes  of  wondering  crowds.  Occasionally,  as  we  said, 
He  permitted  His  images  this  elaboration  into  pageantry.  Now 
and  then  the  canvas  is  crowded  with  angels.  '  Twelve  legions  of 
angels  "  wait  upon  His  prayer  to  the  Father  (26^3) ;  and  by  those 
who  look  with  opened  eyes,  angels  may  be  seen  daily  '  ascending 
and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man '  (Jn  1*1).     The  twelve 


Apostles  are  seen  seated  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Mt  19-''),  and  for  them  and  for  all  believers  there 
are  '  many  mansions '  in  the  Fathers  house  (Jn  14-).  As  to  the 
connexion  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  life,  whatsoever 
they  bind  or  loose  on  eartli  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven 
(Mt  16iy).  The  accounts  (Mt  24)  of  His  Second  Coming  are 
among  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  how- 
ever their  details  may  be  interpreted,  the>  are  brilliantly  poetic 
flame-pictures  whicli  gather  up  into  themselves  much  of  the 
wild  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  apocalyptic  imagination  then  so 
universal.  A  favourite  scene  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (iO^) ;  but  a  sublinier  picture  is  that 
which  the  same  Son  of  Man  draws  of  Himself  standing  ashamed 
among  His  angels  because  of  the  pusillanimous  spirit  of  some 
of  His  followers  (Mk  8**).  Nor  could  anything  surpass  the 
brilliance  of  the  scene  where  '  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the 
sun  '  (Mt  IS-l'i),  and  we  seem  to  see  great  shafts  of  light  as  the 
cloud  rack  of  Judgment  Day  passes,  and  past  its  flaming  edge 
are  seen  the  seats  of  the  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  find  the  imagi- 
nation of  Jesus  reaching  its  climax  of  realistic 
vividness  in  the  held  of  the  weird  and  the  ghastly. 
It  is  a  tragic  world,  and  he  who,  with  his  imagina- 
tion in  free  play,  dares  to  confront  its  facts  im- 
partially, will  certainly  see  and  tell  gruesome 
things.  There  is,  accordingly,  frequent  reference 
to  loathsome  things,  whose  loathsomeness  had 
evidently  attected  Him.  A  serpent  or  a  scorpion 
among  food  (Mt  7'",  Lk  11'^),  a  foul  cup  or  platter 
whose  exterior  gave  promise  of  cleanliness  (Mt 
23'^),  the  corruption  of  moth  and  rust  among  treas- 
ures of  garments  or  metal  (6'^),  are  among  His 
casual  notes  of  observation.  More  deliberate  and 
(as  it  were)  classical  are  such  sayings  as  that 
about  the  carcase  and  the  vultures  (24-"),  and  the 
vipers  crawling  towards  the  Hames  (23^^).  The 
bitterness  of  the  spiritual  life  is  driven  in  almost 
upon  our  senses  as  we  read  that  every  sacrifice 
must  be  '  salted  with  fire  '  (Mk  9"*^),  that  He  is  come 
to  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Mt  10^^),  and  that 
only  those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
can  claim  to  have  life  in  them  (Jn  6^^).  The  same 
rises  to  its  height  in  the  wild  picture  jjresented  in 
the  words,  '  I  am  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth  ; 
and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ? '  (Lk  12-'«)  ; 
while  the  whole  of  His  reference  to  Mammon  (Mt 
16"  etc.)  is  so  realistic  that  it  used  to  be  imagined 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  Syrian  god,  such 
as  G.  F.  Watts  has  painted,  with  bloody  feet  and 
hands  pashing  out  the  life  of  humanity. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  His  images  of 
the  ghastly,  are  two  that  are  drawn  from  human 
life.  The'  first  is  that  of  the  cross-bearers  (Mt 
10^^).  It  is  but  too  easy  to  ascertain  whence  this 
suggestion  must  have  come,  for  men  bearing  crosses 
to  the  public  places  of  execution  w^ere  common 
enough  in  Palestine  under  the  Romans.  So  we 
have  from  Jesus  tlie  weirdest  of  all  allegorical 
pictures  of  the  noble  life.  It  is  a  procession  of 
men  bearing  crosses,  and  Himself  at  its  head.  The 
procession  is  not  staggering  in  weakness  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa  to  Calvary.  It  is  winding  its  way 
through  the  sunshine,  by  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
in  and  out  of  villages  where  men  are  working,  and 
women  standing  liy  Avells,  and  children  playing  in 
tlie  streets.  Tlie  other  figure  is  that  of  a  spectral 
funeral  procession,  in  which  the  dead  are  burying 
tiie  dead  (8").  The  phrase  has  become  proverbial, 
but  the  imaginary  scene  in  which  it  originated  is 
surely  one  of  the  ghastliest.  The  corpse  of  a  dead 
man  is  being  carried  to  its  tomb,  but  in  jilace  of 
the  many-coloured  rolies  of  an  Eastern  funeral 
there  are  but  shrouds  like  his  own  in  the  cortege  ; 
and  the  marcli  of  limbs  bloodless  and  stark,  and 
the  sunlight  falling  upon  closed  eyes,  are  images 
which  we  may  well  believe  never  ceased  to  haunt 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  shuddered  at  tliem.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  witii  the  lessons  which  these 
images  conveyed.  They  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  His  teachings,  and  the  point  to  note 
is  that  He  drove  them  deep  into  the  imagination 


of  His  hearers  by  the  most  daring  and  unrelieved 
use  of  the  ghastly. 

Nature,  too,  lent  her  sinister  suggestion.  Tiie 
sea  was  always  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  strange  to  them,  as  to  all  inland 
nations,  and  for  many  centuries  they  were  never 
permitted  to  become  familiar  with  it  on  account  of 
the  Philistine  and  Phoenician  Gentiles,  who  held 
its  harbours  and  its  coast.  In  later  days  it  was 
significant  to  them  chiefly  as  the  path  of  the  in- 
vaders, whose  maritime  base  for  Syria  ^\■as  con- 
spicuous from  many  mountains  of  Israel  at  Caesarea. 
Only  on  a  very  few  occasions  does  Jesus  refer  to  it, 
and  always  in  ominous  suggestion.  He  speaks  of 
some  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  obtain  prose- 
lytes, only  that  they  may  make  them  children  of 
hell  (Mt  23'^).  Again,  He  speaks  of  a  sycamine- 
tree  or  a  mountain  being  removed  by  faith  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  a  thing  stupendous  and  silencing 
(Lk  17**).  The  most  ajjpalling  doom  that  can  be 
set  against  the  sin  of  injuring  His  little  ones,  and 
which  were  still  better  for  the  injurer  than  what 
actually  awaits  him,  is  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  with 
a  millstone  about  his  neck  to  hold  him  among  the 
wreckage  and  slime  of  decaying  things  in  its  bot- 
tom ooze  (Mt  18^).  Amid  the  terrors  of  the  latter 
Day  of  Judgment  we  hear  the  booming  of  the 
breakers  as  a  terrifying  undertone — '  the  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring'  (Lk  21-=). 

Nothing  in  nature  strikes  so  cold  a  fear  into  the 
imagination  as  that  strange  and  sinister  combina- 
tion which  has  been  called  •  the  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.'  In  the  sweetest  sunshine  and 
under  the  purest  light  of  stars,  lurk  ever  the  savage 
cruelties  and  the  obscene  putrefactions  of  earth. 
This  also  Jesus  noted  when  He  spoke  of  '  the 
whited  sepulchres'  (Mt  23^^') — the  brightest  spots 
on  many  a  sunny  landscape  of  the  East,  yet  sug- 
gesting a  condition  of  physical  horror  within,  whicli 
it  needs  experience  to  realize.  But  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poetic  power  of  this  sort  is  felt  in  the 
sudden  introduction  of  the  picture  of  a  fig-tree, 
blossoming  peacefully  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  leaf- 
age, into  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  horrors  of 
the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (24^-). 

The  person  of  the  devil  is  very  frequently  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  generally  he  is  addressed 
or  spoken  of  without  imagery.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  is  portrayed  as  a  princely  figure  — 
'prince  of  this  world' — who  vainly  comes  to  find 
his  own  in  Him  (Jn  14^"),  and  who  is,  by  the  Cross, 
cast  out  from  his  dominion  (12*^).  There  is  one 
picture,  from  which  Bunyan  probably  drew  some 
of  the  imagery  of  his  Holy  War,  of  an  attack  by 
the  Lords  of  Hell  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Church 
(Mt  16'^).  And  once,  in  an  hour  of  triumph,  Jesus 
'  saw  Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven  '  (Lk  10'**). 

Yet  no  victory  of  Good  over  Evil  is  ever  complete 
on  earth,  and  a  deep  horror  remains,  haunting  the 
mind  as  it  thinks  of  those  who  persistently  refuse 
the  Good  and  choose  the  Evil.  Nowhere  has  this 
horror  been  more  manifest  than  in  the  speecli  of 
Christ,  who  tells  men  to  '  fear  him  that  hath  power 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,  yea,  fear  him  ! ' 
(12^).  He  uses  several  figures  to  express  this  horror, 
all  of  them  borrowed  from  the  OT  and  its  concep- 
tions. Now  it  is  'the  outer  darkness'  (Mt  8'-)  of 
the  unlit  street  which  serves  for  an  image  of  it ; 
again,  it  is  the  oft'al-heaps  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  the  fires  which  were  always  consuming 
them  (Mk  9''^  etc.).  But,  for  the  most  part.  His 
imagination  pictures  the  abyss  of  Sheol,  with  the 
'great  gulf  fixed'  (Lk  16-®)  between  it  and  the 
home  of  Abraham.  It  is  an  image  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  'nether  deep,'  into  Avhose 
dreary  vastness  the  demons  pray  that  they  mry 
not  be  sent  (8^^).  It  is  suggestive  of  the  homeless, 
empty  spaces  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 


where  in  the  thick  darkness  there  is  the  sound  of 
I  '  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth '  (Mt  8^^  etc. ).  The 
words  are  repeated  again  and  again  until  we  seem 
to  hear  the  low  sound  of  that  wailing  which  Dante 
heard  within  the  gates  of  the  Inferno.  It  is  the 
undertone  of  horror  which,  even  among  merely 
liuman  poets,  is  ever  heard  beneath  the  laughter 
and  the  voices  of  the  world.  But  none  has  heard 
it  and  told  the  sound  with  the  mingled  pity  and 
horror  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  only  the  clear-cut  char- 
acter of  the  imaginative  work  of  Jesus.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this — a  vagueness  and  a  sense  of 
transcending  all  limits  and  definitions— which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  poetic  obverse  of  the  clear  edge. 
This  also  enters  into  the  true  conception  of  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

Both  in  regard  to  space  and  time  His  delight  in  room,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  His  thought  are  evident.  The  most  familiar 
example  in  regard  to  time  is  the  much  disputed  word  x'luno;  (Mt 
1929  25-^6  etc.)-  The  whole  point  of  that  phrase  is  taken  from  it 
when  it  becomes  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  theological  disputation. 
It  neither  fixes  the  furthest  limit  at  eternitj',  nor  denies  that  the 
stretch  is  eternal.  In  it  the  mind  simply  flings  itself  out  into 
the  future,  and  is  aware  of  the  flowing  river  of  the  ages.  It  is 
the  poetic  and  didactic,  but  not  the  dogmatic,  purpose  that  is 
aimed  at  and  that  is  accomplished.  The  sense  of  enormous 
duration  is  given  with  almost  aching  realization.  The  hope  or 
the  denial  of  a  termiims  ad  quern  is  not  given. 

His  allusions  to  vague  and  immense  spaces  are  so  numerous 
as  to  reveal  a  strongly  marked  and  favourite  habit  of  imagina- 
tion. He  seems  to  delight  in  the  width  of  the  world  for  the 
mere  feeling  of  its  roominess.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  (Mt  2431) 
is  heard,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  seen  (Lk  172^)  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  Even  in  His  reference  to  the  birds  and  the 
lilies,  already  quoted  (Mt  6-8),  He  is  not  satisfied  till  He  has 
added  '  of  the  air '  and  '  of  the  field '  (820).  in  these  mere  touches 
the  whole  expanse  of  sky  and  earth  opens  and  broadens  to  the 
horizon  as  we  read.  They  are  the  subtle  touches  which  only  a 
poet's  mind  would  give.  Again,  one  feature  of  the  Kingdom  to 
which  He  frequently  alludes  is  the  journeying  of  ancient  people 
and  of  those  of  later  days  across  huge  distances  of  the  world 
(811).  'They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,' 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  Abraham,  and  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  (2431).  jjis  memories 
of  the  OT  recall  remote  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  world — the 
far  -  off  home  of  the  Queen  of  the  South  (12^-),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Lk  1012- 13),  and  Nineveh  (Mt  12-ti). 
Many  of  the  people  of  His  parables  are  travellers  who  go  long 
distances  and  return  (Mk  133-1  etc.),  and  He  speaks  of  Himself, 
in  one  of  the  most  wistful  of  all  His  utterances,  as  'a  man  going 
a  journey  into  a  far  country '  (Mt  251-1).  These  allusions  are  not 
of  so  much  significance  in  themselses  as  in  their  revelation  of 
the  stretch  and  travel  instinct  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  The.v 
become  splendidly  significant  when  we  remember  them  in  con- 
nexion with  such  other  sayings  as  that  about  the  Father  who 
'  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust '  (5-15) ;  and  that  also  about 
the  other  sheep  which  the  Good  Shepherd  has  which  '  are  not  of 
this  fold,'  which  also  He  must  bring,  that  there  ma.y  be  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd  (Jn  1016).  in  that  promise  there  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  His  heart,  who  looks  across  the  world  and  counts  it 
all  His  pasture  ground.  This  whole  habit  of  His  mind  throws 
out  mto  strong  relief  the  spiritualit.v  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  offers 
a  sort  of  parallel  in  the  region  of  the  physical  as  against  the 
literalism  and  preciseness  of  the  Pharisees.  While  He  was  out 
among  '  the  ages,'  they  were  wrangling  as  to  the  number  of  stars 
visible  which  marked  the  hour  of  evening  ;  while  they  were 
settling  the  inches  permissible  for  a  Sabbath-day's  journey,  His 
heart  was  gathering  disciples  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Spirituality  and  jioetry  are  connected  in  the  most 
intimate  way,  and  the  remembrance  that  Jesus  was 
a  poet  may  lead  us  past  many  futile  controversies 
and  into  many  illuminative  interpretations.  Two 
results  may  be  selected  as  of  very  special  value  to 
the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

1.  His  use  of  hyperbole. — Both  His  laws  and  His 
gospel  have  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of 
prosaic  literalists.  There  are  few  things,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  been  more  confusing  and  harm- 
ful of  late  years  than  the  perversions  of  Christianity 
which  literalists  have  extracted  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Even  to  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  thus  presented  in  its  naked  literal- 
ness,  it  becomes  but  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  life 
in  every  act  of  Christian  service  leads  down  a  blind 
alley,  until  the  discouragement  of  constant  and 
inevitable  failure  becomes  altogether  intolerable. 
But  on  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  doctrine,  the 


effect  is  even  more  serious.  To  them  Christ  aj)- 
pears  a  doctrinaire  teacher,  whose  precepts  have 
created  an  impossible  situation  ;  and  they  turn, 
not  from  the  doctrines  only,  but  from  Him. 

The  fact  is  that  the  poet's  exaggeration  is  the 
only  way  in  which  many  truths  can  be  expressed 
at  all.  Life  is  far  too  complex  for  any  words  that 
men  have  found  in  which  to  describe  it.  Spiritual 
things  have  no  adequate  language  which  corre- 
sponds to  them ;  and  the  only  way  in  Avhich  such 
truths  can  be  communicated  is  by  stating  one  side 
of  them  with  such  startling  strength  and  vividness 
that  that  phase  of  truth  at  least  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. Of  this  fact  Christ  took  the  most  fearle.ss 
and  unquestioning  advantage,  trusting  wholly  to 
the  sympathetic  intelligence  of  His  hearers.  Even 
in  trifles  He  acted  thus.  The  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  seeds  (Mt  13^2)^  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  zeal  of  commentators 
who  would  search  for  some  unheard-of  variety  of 
mustard  whose  seeds  are  smaller  than  the  spore 
of  ferns.  No  one  would  have  been  more  amazed 
at  such  defence  of  His  veracity  than  He  who  spoke 
the  words.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  understood 
the  saying,  'This  is  my  body'  (Lk  22'^  etc.)  ;  and 
if  Luther  had  allowed  himself  to  perceive  this  most 
obvious  of  truths,  what  a  world  of  unnecessary  con- 
troversy would  have  been  spared  to  the  Church  ! 
Such  licence  is  demanded,  not  for  poetry  only,  but 
for  the  very  continuance  of  human  intercourse, 
which  otherwise  would  at  once  become  a  mere 
interchange  of  pedantries.  In  the  same  way  are 
to  be  interpreted  such  passages  as  that  about  the 
hatred  of  father  and  mother  (14-®),  and  many  of 
those  commands  about  property,  non-resLstance  (Mt 
5^^  etc.),  etc.,  which  have  been  so  grievous  and  so 
unwarrantable  a  stumbling-block  to  faith  in  modern 
times. 

2.  These  considerations  reach  their  highest  value 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
there  is  the  spiritual  idealism  of  the  poet.  The 
incident  of  His  praise  of  Mary  rather  than  of  Martha 
(Lk  10'*^)  has  not  unjustly  claimed  His  sympathies 
for  the  dreamers  and  the  mystics  whose  world  is 
that  of  the  ideal  truth.  At  times  this  spiritual 
exaltation  showed  itself  in  physical  effects  which 
were  recognized  by  onlookers.  As  He  walked,  they 
were  amazed  and  afraid  (Mk  10*-).  It  explains 
many  of  His  wonderful  sayings.  Without  it,  that 
strange  journey  of  the  disciples  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible,  when  they  were  to  provide  neither 
scrip,  nor  money,  nor  even  shoes,  nor  any  posses- 
sions but  their  peace  (Mt  10^"- )•  Similarly  must  be 
regarded  the  command  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  neither  for  food  nor  for  clothes  (6*"*).  These 
are  ideal  descriptions,  not  meant  for  the  ears  of 
literalists,  but  describing  that  world  of  spiritual 
conceptions  in  which  His  spirit  dwelt.  With  these 
may  be  comjiared  the  exacting  spirituality  of  His 
doctrine  of  marriage  (IQ**"^-),  which  He  Himself  sup- 
plemented by  the  further  statement  that  in  the  next 
world  the  life  of  the  angels  supersedes  marriage 
altogether  (Lk  20*"),  and  which  leads  on  to  St. 
Paul's  association  of  the  marriage  bond  with  the 
union  of  Christ  and  His  Church  (Eph  5--  etc.). 
Such  doctrine,  He  Himself  declares,  is  for  them 
that  can  receive  it  (Mt  19"-^-).  And  indeed  the 
whole  of  Christianity  introduces  men  into  an  ideal 
world  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  actual 
world  of  public  life,  and  towards  which  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  is  but  now  feeling  his  way  in 
isolated  points  of  character.  It  is  a  life  to  lead 
with  one's  soul  commanding  and  guiding  the  body. 
That  is,  if  one  has  a  soul ;  for  Christ  (in  His 
poetic  fashion)  refuses  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  man  necessarily  has  a  soul  because  he  is  a  man, 
and  reminds  us  that  each  man's  soul  has  to  be 
won  (Lk  21'").     But  for  those  who  have  souls,  and 
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are  willing  to  live  lives  corresponding  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  Hesh,  Christ  constructs  an  ideal 
world  in  which  all  things  have  sutl'ered  a  '  change 
into  something  rich  and  strange.'  The  heaven  is 
God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool  (JVIt  5^-*-  ^^). 
The  body  is  a  temple  where  the  spirit  dwells  (Jn 
2"*).  The  life  is  sustained  by  spiritual  food  which 
even  the  closest  friends  know  not  of  (4^-'-  ^*).  To 
live  that  life  is  to  be  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  which 
is  within  (Lk  17'-')  and  of  the  other  world  (Jn  18^"), 
and  which  cometh  not  with  observation  (Lk  17'-") 
— the  Kingdom  of  the  truth  (Jn  18^').  The  worship 
of  such  souls  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (4-^),  and 
their  work  is  to  believe  (6'-^). 

That  ideal  world — so  far  ahead  of  the  most  spiri- 
tual of  us  all,  yet  so  persistently  claiming  us  as  its 
children  and  beckoning  us  to  the  courageous  re- 
newal of  our  broken  attempts  to  reach  it  —  is  a 
world  which  could  have  been  constructed  for  man 
only  by  God  incarnate  in  One  who  was  a  poet. 

LiTERATi'RE.  —  Various  modern  Lives  of  Jesus ;  cf.  Schiirer, 
HJP  ;  Hausrath,  Hist,  of  NT  Times— Time  of  Jesus  ;  Pe.yton, 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus.  In  Oscar  Wilde's  De  Profundis  there  is 
a  passage  in  reference  to  Jesus  as  Artist,  which,  though  marked 
by  the  paradoxical  excess  and  wayward  imagination  of  the  book 
which  contains  it,  is  yet  brilliant  and  suggestive. 

John  Kelman. 

POLICE. — The  traditional  and  unsettled  charac- 
ter of  governmental  relations  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  scarcity  of  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  of  civil  procedure  in 
the  provincial  courts,  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  were  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  We  cannot  positively 
say,  for  instance,  how  far  the  earlier  methods  which 
obtained  under  Jewish  custom  were  overshadowed, 
and  at  times  overridden,  by  the  interference  of 
Roman  and  military  law.  One  fact,  however, 
seems  to  emerge,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the 
Jewish  courts  were  left  free  to  administer  justice 
in  their  own  way,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  a 
sufficient  force  of  subordinate  officers  to  execute 
the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  law.  It  would  only 
be  in  times  of  considerable  distui'bance,  or  in  cases 
of  the  extreme  penalty,  that  the  Imperial  power 
would  come  into  evidence,  and  that  soldiers  would 
supplant  the  usual  civil  officers.  '  The  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law,  both  in  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
and  local  courts'  (Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  57).  Gener- 
ally, it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  the  Mosaic  laAv 
still  formed  for  the  Jew  the  basis  on  which  all  such 
administration  was  conducted  ;  justice  was  a  de- 
partment of  religion,  and  the  officers  employed  in 
its  execution  were  Temple  officials  or  servants  of 
the  local  Sanhedrin. 

There  were  two  considerable  exceptions  to  this 
rule — one  arising  from  the  arbitrary  way  in  which 
the  Herods  exercised  their  power,  and  the  other 
due  to  the  invasion  of  Hellenistic  ideas.  In  a  city 
like  Tiberias,  e.g.,  where  the  Greek  element  was 
very  large,  administration  was  on  the  Greek  model. 
The  city  had  a  council  {^ovX-ri)  of  600  members  (Jos. 
BJli.  xxi.  9),  with  such  officers  as  archon,  hyparchoi, 
agoranomos,  etc.  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  145).  The 
Greek  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  while  their  local 
authorities  were  always  liable  to  be  superseded  by 
the  Imperial  power  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  605), 
had  '  communal  freedom,  their  own  councils,  .  .  . 
the  right  of  property  and  administration  in  the 
surrounding  districts'  (ib.  p.  594).  Even  in  purely 
Jewish  towns,  Greek  influence  was  modifying  the 
old  usage.  The  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  found  in  the  Mishna  (Schiirer,  HJP  li.  i. 
31-32)  shows  that  after  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  the  ex- 
ample of  Hellenic  institutions  was  producing  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  conducting  civil  govei'n- 
ment ;  and  already  in  the  Gospels  we  find  traces 


of  this,  e.g.,  in  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  makes 
His  most  explicit  reference  to  the  processes  of  law 
(Mt  5-^-  '-"^Lk  12^**)  :  whereas  Mt.  uses  terms  which 
indicate  Jewish  usage  (/cptrijs,  vtrijp^TTjs),  Lk.  employs 
as  equivalents  words  which  suggest  the  Roman 
procedure  (dpxon',  wpaKTup) ;  see  below,  and  cf. 
Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn,  in  loco.  In  Mt  5'--  ('Every 
one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council') 
Jesus  is  referring  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  courts,  the 
'judgment'  (Kpicris)  being  the  'provincial  court  of 
seven'  (see  EOT,  in  loc,  and  below),  the  'council' 
the  Sanhedrip. 

In  Jerusalem  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
stipendiary  magistrates,  who  were  precluded  from 
engaging  in  other  occupations,  and  whose  special 
province  it  was  to  superintend  the  observance  of 
the  police  regulations  of  the  city  (see  Edersheiin, 
LT  ii.  p.  287).  The  '  Unjust  Judge '  of  Lk  IS^-s  is 
probably  an  instance  of  a  provincial  police  magis- 
trate ;  but,  while  his  unprincipled  character  is  only 
too  typical  of  Oriental  judges,  past  and  present  (cf. 
Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  158),  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  parable  that  Jesus 
intended  to  reflect  on  the  administration  of  justice 
as  a  whole.  The  usual  number  of  judges  for  each 
city  was,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  seven 
(Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  14).  Josejihus,  when  in  Galilee, 
'appointed  seven  judges  in  every  city  to  hear  the 
lesser  quarrels  ;  for,  as  to  the  greater  causes  and 
those  wherein  life  and  death  were  concerned,  he 
enjoined  they  should  be  brought  to  him  and  the 
seventy  elders'  (BJ  li.  xx.  5). 

The  Mishna  assumes  the  existence  throughout 
the  country  of  local  Sanhedrins  which  possess  very 
considerable  powers.  It  is  to  these  local  Sanhedrins 
that  Jesus  makes  reference  when  He  tells  His  dis- 
ciples :  '  Beware  of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you 
up  to  councils'  (Mt  10"  =  Mk  13").  The  supreme 
court  was  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  before 
which  Jesus  was  tried,  and  in  this  body  the  religious 
and  hierarchical  character  of  the  Jewish  courts  of 
justice  was  naturally  more  clearly  preserved  than 
elsewhere.  They  had  under  their  control  a  body 
of  Temple  police,  who  were  Levites,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  crTpaT-riyol,  at  whose  head  was  an 
officer  called  cTpaT-q-ybs  rod  iepov  (Jos.  A7it.  XX.  vi.  2  ; 
BJ  VI.  V.  3  ;  Ac  41  5-^ ;  the  plural  is  used  in  Lk 
22'*-  ^-).  The  latter  office  was  one  which  would  be 
no  sinecure,  the  numbers  of  people  who  thronged 
the  Temple  courts,  even  at  ordinary  times,  being 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  special  provisions  for 
keeping  order.  These  Temple  police  were  not 
armed  or  regularly  trained  ;  '  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  unarmed  and  unskilled  in  the  affairs  of 
war'  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  iv.  6;  cf.  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  p. 
540).  During  the  great  feasts  the  Temple  was 
guarded  by  a  Roman  cohort,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia  {BJ  V.  v.  8).  The  force 
which  arrested  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  clearly  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  :  (1)  a  detachment  of  the  Roman 
garrison  ;  (2)  a  body  of  Temple  police  (Jn  18^ ; 
Westcott,  171  loc. ).  As  to  the  guard  which  watched 
the  tomb  (Mt  27«^-  •"*  28^'^-'^^),  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  small  body  of  soldiers  detached 
by  Pilate  at  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  a  band 
of  the  Temple  gendannerie.  Pilate's  words,  ^x^re 
KovcTT(jodiav  (27*^^),  are  capable  equally  of  the  interpre- 
tation, '  Take  a  guard  '  or  '  Ye  have  a  guard.'  The 
fact  that  they  report  to  the  chief  priests  (Mt  28'') 
suggests  that  they  were  the  satellites  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, and  that  Pilate  scornfully  permitted  them  to 
use  their  own  measures;  but  v.^*  'If  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ears,'  is  in  favour  of  the  other  in- 
terpretation. 

Tlie  usual  name  for  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
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is  vTrrjp^Trjs  (Mt  5-^  Jn  7»-- «• «  IS^- '-).  It  may 
be  variously  translated  'apparitor,'  'serjeant,'  or 
'warder.'  They  had  the  duty,  among  others,  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  scourging  (Mt  1U^'  = 
Mk  IS'*,  Mt  23^"').  Joseplms  says  that  each  judge 
had  two  vTnjperaL  assigned  to  him  (A7it.  IV.  viii.  14)  ; 
but  in  this  jjassage  the  word  i^robably  means  'clerks ' 
rather  than  police  constables.  That  the  powers  of 
the  latter  were  extensive  is  evident  from  the  drastic 
measures  taken  by  Saul  as  the  commissioner  of 
the  Sauhedrin  in  his  persecution  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  (Ac  8'  26i»-  "  ;  cf.  5^^--^}.  Another  term, 
used  apparently  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cases  of  fines  and  debts,  but  also  having  a  general 
signification,  is  wpaKTup  (Lk  12'^*)  = '  bailiff.'  The 
term  <nv€Kov\dTij}p  (Mk  6-^),  used  of  the  executioner 
of  John  tlie  Baptist,  denotes  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  police  attached  to  the  military  rulers.  The 
weight  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
spcculatores  were  soldiers  (Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  62) ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Herod  had  armed  satellites 
about  ills  court  who  did  not  rank  as  regular  soldiers, 
but  would  be  called  upon  to  play  many  parts,  from 
apparitor  to  executioner.  Tiie  plain-clothes  detec- 
tive was  employed  by  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
X.  4),  and  the  despotic  use  which  they  made  of 
their  power,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  command 
of  soldiery,  took  little  cognizance  of  the  established 
civil  authorities.  The  centurion  in  Mt  8^"'^  =  Lk 
7-''"  was  probably  the  captain  of  the  troop  quartered 
at  Capernaum  and  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn,  in  loc).  These  troops 
served  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  country  of  gangs 
of  robbers  (Jos.  Ant.  XV.  x.  1). 

T     "RdSS  IVTlTRTiAV 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS.— i.  Reign  of  Herod 
the  Great. — Christ  was  born  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  (Mt  2'),  who  died  in  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  4.  Herod's  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of  an 
allied  king  (rex  sociiis),  whose  title  and  authority 
alike  were  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
Kmi)eror.  He  was  expected  to  preserve  order 
within  his  kingdom,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state 
for  inclusion  in  the  normal  system  of  provincial 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  With  foreign  policy  he 
hail  nothing  to  do  ;  and  the  right  of  coining  was 
probably  limited,  the  only  known  Herodian  coins 
being  of  copper.  A  certain  tribute  was  exacted, 
which  Herod  raised  on  the  other  parts  of  his  king- 
dom than  Jud;ea  ;  and  instructions  from  Rome  had 
to  be  strictly  and  quickly  followed,  the  Imperial 
consent  being  necessary  also  to  any  arrangement  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  royal  property  or  domains. 
Within  these  limits  his  power  was  restrained  only 
by  the  necessity  of  not  provoking  the  people  either 
to  rebel  or  to  appeal  to  Rome. 

2.  Tetrarchy  of  Philip. — Special  permission  had 
been  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  to  bequeath  his 
kingdom  as  he  liked  (Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  iv.  5),  the  will 
being  subject,  of  course,  to  Imperial  confirmation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  various  palace  intrigues, 
and  with  a  view  to  separate  elements  between 
which  at  the  time  there  was  no  possible  cohesion, 
Herod  left  Judtea  to  Archelaus,  Galilee  and  Pera?a 
to  Antipas,  and  the  north-eastern  districts  beyond 
Jordan  to  Philip.  This  partition  was  eventually 
accepted  at  Rome,  with  a  few  slight  modifications. 
To  Philip,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  which  origin- 
ally implied  the  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  a 
tribe  or  kingdom,  but  gradually  came  to  be  used 
of  any  petty  dependent  j)rince,  were  assigned  the 
coini)aratively  poor  districts  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  e.xtending  northwards  as 
far  as  Mt.  Hermon  (Lk  3^).  Over  tiiese  he  reigned 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B.C.  4-a.d.  34),  when  upon 
his  death  the  territory  was  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Syria,  though  without  losing  the  privi- 


lege of  the  separate  administration  of  its  finances 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6).  Three  years  later  it  was 
given  to  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
population  was  predominantly  Syrian  and  Greek, 
with  Jewish  settlements  in  the  south-west ;  and 
though  Philip's  sympathies  were  entirely  Roman, 
he  respected  the  sentiments  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  people,  and  his  long  reign  was  disturbed  by 
no  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,  and  no  peremptory 
interference  from  Rome.  Like  most  of  the  Herods, 
he  had  a  passion  for  building ;  and  to  the  quiet 
and  well-governed  city  of  Ctesarea  Philippi,  near 
the  alleged  source  of  the  Jordan,  Jesus  witlidrew 
(Mt  16'^,  Mk  8-')  when  the  multitudes  were  crowd- 
ing upon  Him  and  His  enemies  tempting  Him 
(Mt  16^) ;  just  as  Bethsaida,  another  of  Philip's 
cities,  was  His  refuge  when  news  reached  Him  of 
the  Baptist's  death  (Lk  9^",  cf.  Mk  8--). 

3.  Tetrarchy  of  Antipas.— The  title  of  tetrarch 
was  granted  also  to  Antipas,  whose  dominions  in- 
cluded the  two  districts  of  Galilee  and  Peraia, 
separated  by  the  confederation  of  free  Greek 
cities  known  as  the  Decapolis.  Pert^a,  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  south-east  of  Galilee,  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  the  purity  of  its  Judaism,  but  jjoliti- 
cally  was  of  small  importance.  Its  population  was 
prevailingly  Jewish ;  though  Antipas  found  an 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  passion  for 
building  in  the  erection  of  Julias  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Beth-liaram  (Jos  13^^),  opposite  Jericho. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  tetrarchy,  as  far  as  num- 
bers and  industry  are  concerned,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Samaria,  where  the  Jews  formed  the  majority 
of  a  population  estimated  perhaps  too  highly  (see 
art.  Population)  at  three  millions,  and  comjirising 
almost  every  possible  admixture  of  Canaanitish 
and  Greek  elements.  The  administration  of  Anti- 
pas must  have  been  successful  on  the  whole,  for  it 
continued  for  more  than  forty  years,  though  his 
father's  diplomacy  became  in  him  craft  and  mean- 
ness (Lk  13^- ;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  5).  His  private 
friendship  with  Tiberius  may  be  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  length  of  his  reign  ;  in  A.D.  39 
he  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons,  and  his 
territories  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Ac  12' ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  vii.  2). 

4.  Ethnarchy  of  Archelaus.— On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Judaea,  with  Samaria  and  Idumsea.  His  accession 
was  opposed  by  some  of  his  own  fanuly,  and  by 
the  popular  party  at  Jerusalem,  who  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  theocracy,  but  pleaded  mean- 
while for  the  investment  of  the  high  priest  with 
supreme  civil  power,  in  subordination  to  the  Em- 
peror alone.  Archelaus  went  in  person  to  Rome 
(cf.  Christ's  allusion  in  Lk  19'^),  whither  also 
journeyed  an  embassy  from  the  people.  Augustus 
substantially  confirmed  Herod's  appointment ;  and 
Archelaus  returned  as  ethnarch  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts. He  was  disappointed  with  the  inferior  title 
(which  denotes  literally  the  ruler  of  a  nation  living, 
with  separate  customs,  in  the  midst  of  another  race, 
and  was  possibly  chosen,  in  contempt,  to  identify 
Archelaus  with  his  unwilling  subjects),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  administration  (B.C.  3-A  D.  6) 
one  of  revenge.  Twice,  if  not  thrice,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  high  priesthood  by  a  ruler  who 
was  considered  as  of  mixed  blood — unclean  in  his 
birth  and  unclean  in  his  practice.  The  tyrannical 
disregard  of  powerful  sentiments  Avas  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  length  the  Jews  forgot  their 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Samaritans  their 
kinship  with  the  ethnarch,  and  a  joint  deputation 
jjroceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Augustus. 
Archelaus  was  fined  and  exiled  to  Vienne,  and  his 
domains  were  made  directly  subject  toRoiiie. 

5.  The  Roman  procurators.— The  situation  fo 
Jud;Ba,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was 
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of  such  military  importance  that  Rome  could  not 
wisely  concede  the  repeated  request  of  the  people 
for  the  Investiture  of  their  high  priest  with  all 
the  functions  of  civil  government.  Instead,  the 
country  was  made  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  with  a  governor  (procurator)  of  its  own, 
of  equestrian  rank,  who  was  charged  particularly 
with  the  control  of  the  army  and  tlie  finances,  and 
with  the  task  of  turning  the  district  into  a  bulwark 
of  the  Empire.  The  legate  of  Syria  was  invested 
with  only  a  general  supervision  ;  he  was  expected 
to  interfere  at  his  discretion  in  cases  of  need,  but 
generally  to  remain  in  the  background,  as  an 
unseen  support  of  the  Roman  rule.  The  first  pro- 
curator was  Coponius  (a.D.  6-9),  a  knight  whose 
name  is  otherwise  unknown.  Accompanied  by  the 
legate  Quirinius,  he  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  turned 
his  palace  into  the  official  abode  of  the  procurator 
during  the  festivals,  Cajsarea  becoming  tiie  seat  of 
"government.  Their  next  administrative  Jict  was 
to  arrange  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  with  a  view 
to  control  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  to  estab- 
lish Roman  methods  of  government.  The  process 
was  to  compile  schedules,  enumerating  the  local 
communities,  according  either  to  houses  or  to 
families,  for  the  purposes  of  a  poll-tax,  and  pro- 
viding information  for  the  levying  of  taxes  upon 
capital  (originally,  in  Syria,  one  per  cent.,  but 
afterwards  probably  increased)  and  upon  trade. 
At  the  same  time  the  produce  of  the  field  was 
valued,  and  made  chargeable  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  In  the  case  of  corn  and  two-tenths  in  that  of 
fruit  and  vine.  This  was  the  enrolment  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  (Ac  5^^) ;  and  on  religious  as  well 
as  patriotic  grounds,  as  seeming  to  involve  even  a 
competition  with  Jehovah  for  the  tithes,  the  result 
was  dismay  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  an  actual  revolt,  headed  by  Judas  of 
Gamala,  who  thereby  founded  the  fanatical  party 
of  the  Zealots  or  Canana?ans  (Mt  10'').  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  revolt  was  suppressed  after  some 
furious  fighting ;  but  the  agitation  smouldered, 
and  eventually  broke  out  in  the  insurrection  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerusalem  was  burnt.  The  census 
schedules,  when  completed,  would  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  approval ;  but  in  levying  the  taxes  there  would 
be  no  delay.  Such  as  were  destined  for  the  Im- 
perial treasury  were  collected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  procurator,  who  made  use  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  various  local  courts.  The  customs  were  leased 
to  collectors,  individuals  or  syndicates,  who  paid 
a  fixed  annual  sum,  retaining  any  excess  in  the 
actual  yield  and  making  good  any  deficiency.  The 
contracts  were  then  divided,  and  sublet  to  sub- 
ordinate officials  in  the  difjierent  localities,  and 
thus  an  entire  class  of  publicans  of  various  grades 
(Lk  19-')  was  constituted,  whose  average  morality 
was  probably  low,  but  is  not  to  be  taken  at  the 
valuation  of  the  popular  hatred.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius  beyond  a 
breach  in  the  temporary  alliance  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.  The  quarrel  was  brought  to 
an  issue  by  a  successful  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
defile  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover.  Tlirough  Coponius  no  redress  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  Jews  had  to  content  themselves 
with  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  exclusit)n 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  with  a  large  extension  of 
the  police  system  of  the  Temple,  the  night-watch- 
men being  increased  in  number  to  twenty-four, 
and  an  official  made  responsible  for  a  periodic 
visitation  of  their  rounds. 

The  successors  of  Coponius  were  Marcus  Ambi- 
vius  (?  A.D.  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (?  12-15),  Valerius 
Gratus  (15-26),  and  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  Of  the 
first  two  the  dates  cannot  at  present  be  fixed  with 
precision,  and  no  known  change  of  administration 


was  introduced  by  them.  Soon  after  his  accession 
in  A.D.  14  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  Tiberius 
adopted  the  policy  of  lengthening  the  term  of 
service  in  these  provincial  appointments,  in  the 
hope  of  protecting  the  people  from  rapacity,  by 
affording  the  governors  a  longer  period  over  wliic'h 
to  spread  their  exactions.  The  theory  was  not  a 
compliment  to  this  class  of  officials,  and  did  not 
work  well  in  Judaja.  Of  the  administration  of 
Valerius  Gratus  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  was  meddling.  In  eleven  years  he  changed  the 
high  priest  four  times,  and  the  changes  would 
have  been  more  frequent  but  for  the  temporizing 
character  of  the  man  ( Josepli  Caiaphas)  upon  whom 
his  final  choice  lighted.  The  example  of  op])res- 
sion  in  Rome,  whence  the  Jews  were  expelled  by 
Imperial  edict,  was  imitated  so  closely  in  Judaea, 
that  several  deputations  were  sent  to  Tiberius  to 
protest  against  the  masterfulness  and  avarice  of 
his  representative,  with  little  other  result  than 
that  of  additions  to  the  army  of  occupation. 

A  similar  policy  of  oppression  was  adopted  by 
Pilate,  who  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  resent- 
ment, but  whose  violence  was  apt  to  collapse  in 
the  presence  of  a  stubbornness  greater  than  his 
own.  His  first  act  was  characteristic  alike  of  his 
contempt  for  precedents  and  of  his  docility  when 
opposed.  The  new  troops  destined  for  the  garrison 
of  Jerusalem  were  ordered  not,  as  before,  to  leave 
at  Ccesarea  the  medallions  of  the  Emperor  that 
were  attached  to  the  military  standards,  but  to 
proceed  in  full  equipment  to  their  quarters  in  the 
Castle  of  Antonia.  To  the  Jews  the  sacrilege  ap- 
peared of  the  worst  kind,  as  involving  them  in  the 
crime  of  idolatry  (Ex  20^).  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  people  flocked  to  Ca?sarea,  and,  disdaining 
the  thieat  of  massacre,  extorted  from  the  jjrocura- 
tor,  by  their  superior  resolution,  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  medallions.  This  bad  beginning 
was  followed  by  an  equally  bitter  quarrel  over  the 
restoration  of  an  aqueduct  that  brought  water  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Lk  13*).  The  scheme  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  city,  as  the  supply  of  water 
conveyed  through  an  older  aqueduct  at  a  higher 
level  was  proving  insufficient ;  but  the  ott'ence  was 
that  Pilate  proposed  to  throw  the  cost  u[ion  the 
Temple  treasury,  and  actually  seized  some  of  the 
sacred  funds.  A  riot  was  anticipated  ;  but  the  sol- 
diers, dressed  as  citizens,  were  distributed  among 
the  crowd,  and  at  a  given  signal  turned  their 
weapons  against  the  people.  The  scheme  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  popular  hatred  grew  savage. 
So  much  did  Pilate  disregard  Jewish  sentiment, 
that  certain  Galilseans  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Temple,  and  their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lk  13').  By  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
an  insurrection,  Barabbas  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  (Mk  15^  Lk  2Z^^).  On  the  death  of  Sejanus, 
in  A.D.  31,  Tiberius  assumed  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  Jews ;  and,  soon  after  Vitellius 
added  the  legateship  of  Syria  to  his  other  high 
commands  (A.D.  35),  he  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. Pilate  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  Marcellus  was  entrusted  provisionally 
with  the  duties  of  the  procuratorship. 

6.  Administration,  military  and  civil. — In  Syria, 
as  in  Egypt,  were  regularly  stationed  three  or  four 
legions,  to  which  recourse  could  be  had  in  any 
emergency  ;  but  the  ordinary  garrison  of  Palestine 
consisted  of  auxiliaries,  raised  partially  amongst 
the  non-Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Jews  were  generally  exempted  at  the  time  from 
military  service,  on  account  of  their  temperament 
and  religious  usages.  The  garrison  was  distributed 
over  the  country  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  make  itself 
everywhere  felt.  At  Coesarea,  the  headquarters, 
was  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  five- 
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sixtlis  were  infantry.  A  cohort  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  cavahy  and  a 
body  of  spearmen  or  slin<;ers  (Ac  23-^),  was  quar- 
tered in  tlie  fortress  of  Antonia.  Smaller  garrisons 
occupied  Jericho,  Machairus,  Samaria,  and  any 
other  centre  whence  an  important  district  could 
be  commanded.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  police  corps  apart  from  the  soldiery, 
though  a  secret-service  system  upon  a  large  scale 
was  maintained  by  Herod,  and  probably  also  by 
the  procurators.  The  military  were  employed  in 
keeping  order,  in  the  arrest  of  persons  under  sus- 
picion (Jn  18'-),  in  guarding  prisoners  (Mt  27-^), 
and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
(Jn  ID--*).  Use  was  sometimes  made  of  the  officers 
of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  armed  retinue  of  the 
native  dignitaries  (Mt  26^^).  The  Temple  police 
were  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  high  rank, 
who  probably  controlled  also  the  officers  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  and  these  functionaries  were  recog- 
nized and  supported  within  limits  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  are  traces  also  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  paid  spies  or  secret  police 
under  Jewish  control  (Lk  20''^»,  Mt  22i«,  Mk  12i3). 
In  the  provincial  towns  and  rm-al  districts  order 
was  kept  as  in  Jerusalem  ;  the  administration 
acted  tlirough  the  local  courts  and  organizations, 
with  soldiers  at  hand  when  needed.  iSee  also  art. 
Police. 

Taxation  was  of  two  kinds — Imperial  and  pro- 
vincial. A  poll-tax  and  a  tax  on  landed  property 
were  collected  by  the  procurator,  and  the  produce 
remitted  to  Rome  (Mt  22'^).  Custom  duties  and 
market  tolls  were  collected  by  lessees,  who  paid 
for  the  privilege  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  destined  in 
the  case  of  Judaea  for  the  Imperial  treasury,  but 
in  that  of  Galilee  for  the  tetrarch.  Besides  these 
regular  imposts,  an  arbitrary  procurator  might 
enrich  himself  by  a  variety  of  e.xactions,  as  the 
penalties  of  imagined  offences  or  the  condition  of 
official  support ;  but  in  Judaea  the  expenses  of 
atl ministration  were  met  by  authorized  deduction 
from  the  revenue  of  the  taxes  and  tolls.  Economic- 
ally the  province  was  poor,  though  a  few  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  of  great  wealth. 
So  heavy  was  the  incidence  of  taxation,  that  in 
A.u.  17  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  for 
relief.  Sixteen  years  later,  the  entire  Empire  was 
visited  by  a  financial  crisis  so  severe  that  bank- 
ruptcies multiplied  beyond  enumeration,  and  even 
some  of  the  public  treasuries  suspended  payments 
in  cash.  In  this  general  distress  Syria  and  Palestine 
shared,  though  the  busy  industrial  centres  in  Galilee 
dill  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  crowded  and  unem- 
ployed population  around  Jerusalem. 

7.  Political  parties  (see  the  various  articles  under 
separate  titles). — The  Samaritans,  though  kindred 
in  race  with  the  Jews,  were  regarded  by  them  as 
sectaries,  and  the  bitterness  on  both  sides  was  fatal 
to  joint  political  action  of  any  permanent  kind. 
The  Saddiccees  were  a  priestly  nobility,  tenacious 
of  the  prestige  of  their  own  order,  but  tolerant  of 
any  system  of  government  that  did  not  threaten 
their  prosperity.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Pharisees,  whose  national  ideal  was  that  of  a 
theocracy,  and  whose  endurance  of  an  alien  rule 
was  reluctant  or  sullen.  They  were  supported 
sometimes  by  the  Hcrodians,  who  favoured  the 
dynasty  of  Herod,  but  were  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
seriously  with  any  established  institution.  An  ex- 
treme party  was  gradually  formed  of  irreconcilables, 
under  the  name  of  Zealots  or  Cananceans  (Mt  10*, 
Mk  3'^,  Lk  6'^),  who  were  prepared  to  use  the  sword 
without  delay  for  the  restoration  of  a  theocracy. 
In  political  theory  the  Esscnes  exaggerated  the 
views  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  their  comparatively 
small  number  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cent,  and 
their  segregation    from  ordinary  life   made   them 


a  force  of   little  consequence  except  in  times  of 
excitement. 

LiTER\Ti'RE. — Josephus ;  references  to  other  sources  in 
Schurer,  GJ  V'^  (or  HJP),  which  is  indispensable  ;  Hausrath, 
Hint.  oj\NT  Times;  Derenbourg,  Hist,  de  la  Pal.  ;  Monimsen, 
Roia.  Provinces;  Madden,  Coins  o/Jeu's;  the  Archxol.  of 
Keil,  Riehni,  Benzinger,  Nowack ;  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi, 
PHE,  and  the  JE  ;  O.  Holtzniann,  jVT"  Zeitgeschickte  ;  Moss, 
Scene  of  our  Lord's  Life  [a  useful  elementary'  handbook]. 

R.  W.  Moss. 
POOR.— See  Poverty  and  Poverty  of  Spirit. 

POPULARITY.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
NT,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  infiequently  treated 
of.  There  is  a  true  and  tliere  is  a  false  popularity. 
The  latter  belongs  to  him  who  makes  the  praise  of 
men  his  object,  and  seeks  it  by  ostentatious  piety 
and  hypocritical  charity  (Mt  6--  ^-  "*) ;  the  former  is 
the  accompaniment  of  that  behaviour  whose  rul- 
ing aim  is  to  do  the  will  of  God  regardless  of  all 
worldly  ends  (Mt  6=*-  *•  ''■  »•  i^;  ^^-  ^''-  ■^).  True  popu- 
larity is  that  love  and  admiration  Avhich  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others,  springing  from 
the  whole-hearted  love  of  God,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  understand  the  good  and  pure. 
'  They  shall  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5'^;  cf.  Jn  15*). 
The  hypocrites  who  sound  a  trumpet  before  them 
when  they  do  their  alms,  who  pray  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  for  all  to  see,  who  disfigure  their 
faces  that  they  may  appear  to  men  to  fast,  are 
examples  of  those  who  seek  and  obtain  the  reward 
of  false  jjopularity.  Fasting  and  prayer  that 
flow  from  a  desire  to  hold  communion  with  God, 
charity  that  is  the  outcome  of  gratitude  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  wondrous  mercy,  are  ever 
done  in  secret,  so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  any  unworthy  motive  ;  but  the  effect  of  tliese 
things  is  revealed  in  the  man's  whole  life  and 
character ;  it  must  win  for  him  the  praise  and  love 
of  all  good  men,  and  for  God  the  glory. 

All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  inward- 
ness of  Christ's  life  and  teaching.  His  aim  was  to 
change  the  world  from  within  outward — not  to 
attach  good  fruit  to  a  worthless  tree,  but  to  make 
the  tree  good,  and  to  await  the  fruit  which  in  due 
time  it  was  bound  to  bear.  In  the  same  sense  true 
popularity  is  inward  ;  false,  outward.  The  latter 
springs  immediately  from  outside  acts  which  may 
not  be — probably  are  not — the  revelation  of  the  true 
man  :  the  former  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
world  by  the  outspeaking  of  the  whole  man  as  he 
is  in  himself  in  his  relation  to  God.  At  the  very 
opening  of  His  career  Jesus  rejected  the  outward, 
the  false,  popularity  as  a  means  of  propagating  the 
truth  He  came  to  teach.  He  perceived  it  to  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One  that  He  should 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
by  the  external  method,  by  the  force  of  His 
authority,  by  the  admiration  which  He  could  so 
easily  have  produced.  Even  to  employ  His  mirac- 
ulous power  to  gain  the  ear  of  His  own  country- 
men He  put  from  Him  as  a  temptation  (Mt  4''"  !l 
Lk  4'"i3) ;  and  when,  aroused  to  enthusiasm  Ijy 
their  miraculous  feeding,  the  multitude  would  fain 
have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  their  king. 
He  fled  from  them  (Jn  6'^).  He  would  have  nought 
to  do  with  any  enthusiasm,  however  sincere,  tiiat 
was  based  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of 
His  Messiahship,  that  sprang  from  admiration  of 
His  power  and  the  hope  of  sharing  its  blessings, 
and  not  from  the  clear  perception  of  His  holiness 
and  the  longing  to  sliare  it  (Jn  2'-'^"-').  The  kind  of 
inij)ression  which  He  wished  to  make  Avas  that 
which  expressed  itself  in  such  phrases  as — '  Never 
man  so  spake '  ( Jn  7'"')  ; '  He  taught  them  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes '  (Mt  7"^) ;  '  The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly'  (Mk  12^').     It 
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was  neither  to  nor  by  flesh  and  blood  that  He 
desired  to  reveal  Himself  and  to  win  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  to  the  Divine  germ  within  each 
soul,  and  %  the  revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
(Mt  16^'').     See  following  article. 

And  as  with  the  Master  so  must  it  be  with  the 
servants.  As  the  world  had  hated  Him,  so  would 
it  hate  them.  He  had  come  to  send  not  peace  on 
the  earth,  but  a  sword  and  fire  (Mt  10='^||Lk  12"), 
the  sword  which  would  part  brother  from  brother 
and  father  from  son — the  fire  which  should  try  and 
reveal  the  essential  nature  of  each  heart.  This 
hatred  and  persecution  are  therefore  to  be  to  the 
disciples  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Mt  5"-^'-),  for  these 
will  be  the  signs  that  they  are  in  trtith  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  '  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye 
know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If 
ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its 
own  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hatetli  you'  (Jn  IS^'*-^").  But  the  more  the 
world  persecutes  them,  the  more  must  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  loving 
fellowship  one  with  another.  '  By  this,'  He  says, 
'  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another'  (Jn  13^^) ;  and  again — '  (I 
pray)  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me'  (Jn 
17-').  Among  the  disciples  there  must  be  no  selfish 
striving  for  place  or  power.  The  truest  poi^ularity, 
the  truest  greatness,  is  to  belong  to  the  humble 
heart  that  ever  preferreth  other  to  itself,  that 
rejoiceth  to  minister  and  to  serve,  to  give  itself 
freely  to  all  even  as  Christ  did  (Mt  20-«||  Mk  lO^'^). 

Literature. — Comm.  on  the  Gospels ;  works  on  NT  Theol. 
by  Be.\  schlag  and  by  Weiss ;  Stalker,  Life  of  Jesits  Christ,  ch. 
iv.  ;  Pressens6,  Jesiis  Christ  7,  pp.  263-286. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 

POPULARITY  (of  Jesus).— The  general  subject 
of  popularity,  as  treated  in  the  foregoing  article, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
public  ministry ;  and  in  the  present  article  we 
shall  consider  (1)  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  (2)  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested,  (3)  the  value  He  at- 
tached to  it,  and  (4)  the  reasons  of  its  decline. 

1.  The  fact  of  His  popularity. — Although  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  began  in  a  stable  and  ended 
on  a  cross,  there  was  a  period  in  His  ministry  when 
He  was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
popular  per.sonage  in  Palestine.  From  Jn.  we 
learn  that  His  hrst  definite  apijeal  to  the  nation 
was  made  in  Jerusalem  {2^-^-).  There,  however, 
the  dominant  influences  were  hostile  to  His  accept- 
ance (vv."*"-  3--'^).  He  soon  felt  that  the  nation 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  Messianic  ministry, 
and  so  for  a  time  He  fell  back  in  Judjea  on  a  work 
of  preparation  similar  to  that  which  the  Baptist 
was  still  carrying  on  (3"^  4'-  ^).  But  when  John 
was  cast  into  prison.  He  knew  that  the  time  was 
come  to  make  His  own  distinctive  appeal  to  Israel, 
and  having  met  with  little  favour  in  Jerusalem, 
He  now  chose  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His  labours 
(Mk  li^«-  II).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  that  an 
extraordinary  popularity  was  the  almost  immedi- 
ate result  (Mk  l-"*).  Crowds  flocked  to  Him  from 
every  quarter  (1^'  2'^  4'  5-'  and  passim),  and  fol- 
lowed Him  about  wherever  He  went  (3^  6^).  The 
people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching  (1---^''),  but 
also  delighted  with  it  (Lk  5^- '%  cf.  Mk  123^) ;  they 
saw  His  miracles  with  joy  and  amazement,  and 
glorified  God  in  Him  (Mk  2'^  ||).  The  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  soon  spread  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Galilee  ;  and  from  Jerusalem  and  Idumjea,  from 
beyond  Jordan,  and  even  from  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  multitudes  came  to  see  and  hear  ithe 
great  Prophet  of  Nazareth  (3^).  All  along,  it  is 
true,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  persistently  ojjposed 
Him  (2'^et- i«t.  24ff.  328-.)^  coming  from  Jerusalem  for 


this  express  purpose  (3--  7').  But  with  the  great 
mass  of  His  countrymen,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  His  Galikean  ministry,  Jesus  had  a  popularity 
of  the  most  unqualilied  kind. 

2.  To  what  was  this  popularity  due?--(l)  Much 
must  be  ascribed  to  His  personal  qualities,  and 
among  these  (a)  to  His  perfect  accessibility  and 
entire  naturalness.  In  His  attitude  to  the  people 
there  was  nothing  either  of  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Jn  7'***-  ■^'^)  or  of 
the  ascetic  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3* 
11"*).  Any  one  might  api)roach  Him  at  any  time, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  readily  and  kindly 
received.  It  mattered  not  who  came  to  Jesus, — 
rough  flshers  of  the  Galila'an  lake  (Jn  P'«-,  Mk 
V^  II),  anxious  parents  seeking  a  blessing  for  their 
children  (Mk  S^'^«-  V^f^-  IQi^"'-),  publicans  whom 
everyone  else  despised  (Mt  91"  10*  ll'^  Lk  19-"-), 
sinful  women  from  the  city  streets  (Lk  7*'"^.,  Mt 
2P'), — to  all  He  presented  Himself  as  a  man  and 
a  brother.  (6)  No  personal  gift  conduces  more  to 
popularity  than  the  subtle,  indetinable  quality  of 
charm,  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  possessed  this  in 
an  exceptional  measure.  It  may  be  that  the  x^P's 
or  '  grace,'  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (4--), 
refers  wholly  to  Christ's  message,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  manner  of  His  speech.  But  the  way  in  which 
men  and  women  and  little  children  were  drawn  to 
the  Saviour,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  magnetism,  testifies 
to  a  winsomeness  of  nature  that  must  have  gone 
far  to  secure  the  favour  of  every  unprejudiced 
heart,  (c)  Still  more  the  intense  sympathy  of  Jesus 
must  have  appealed  to  the  people.  A  man  may 
make  himself  accessible  for  reasons  of  policy,  and 
even  the  quality  of  charm  sometimes  proves  to  be 
a  superficial  gift  of  pleasing  that  is  no  guarantee 
for  any  expenditure  of  heart.  But  the  Saviour's 
profound  sympathy  for  the  sick,  the  sinful,  the 
sorrowful,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  popular  mind.  We  can  hardly  realize,  perhaps, 
what  it  meant  for  Him  to  be  besieged  day  after 
day  by  a  pressing  crowd  of  men  and  women  with 
loathsome  diseases  and  festering  sores  —  all  de- 
manding the  touch  of  His  hand  as  well  as  the  pity 
of  His  heart  (Lk  4^°  ||).  The  nervous  tension  must 
have  been  tremendous,  the  physical  and  spiritual 
expenditure  a  constant  drain  upon  His  strength 
(Mk  f«,  Lk  6^9).  But  the  crowd,  which  not  only 
read  in  His  face  that  compassion  which  was  one  of 
His  most  characteristic  qualities  (Mt  9*^  14'^  15^^, 
Mk  1«,  Lk  7'=*),  but  saw  Him  in  the  thick  of  His 
daily  deeds  of  grace,  must  have  dimly  perceived 
something  of  that  vicarious  sacrifice  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  Kedeemer's  sympathy,  as  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  true  sympathy,  and  which  led  an 
Evangelist  to  bethink  himself  of  the  projihet's 
words,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
diseases'  (Mt  8'^  cf.  Is  53^). 

(2)  But  the  popularity  of  Jesus  was  due  not 
only  to  His  personal  qualities,  but  to  His  methods 
as  a  Teacher  and  the  gospel  that  He  brought, 
(a)  Much  lay  in  His  methods — in  the  simjjlicity  and 
directness,  the  homeliness  and  picturesqueness  of 
His  language,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  all  the 
professional  pedantries  of  the  Kabbis  (Mk  1"^-,  cf. 
J237)  The  undying  power  of  His  parables,  simply 
as  literature,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
it  must  have  been  to  hear  those  wonderful  stories 
as  they  first  fell  from  His  own  lips,  (b)  But  these 
things  were  only  the  outer  swathings  of  His  mes- 
.sage — the  husk,  not  the  kernel.  The  form  of  His 
teaching  might  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
was  tlie  substance — the  joyful  Galilsean  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — that  warmed  and  thrilled 
the  listening  multitudes.  Christ's  words  were 
'words  of  grace'  —  words  about  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  blessings  that  lay  within  the 
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reach  of  every  one  who  was  willing  to  be  God's 
child ;  words  of  forgiveness  for  the  sinful,  and 
liberty  for  the  captive,  of  comfort  for  the  mourner, 
and  rest  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  soul.  '  Tlie 
gospel  of  the  kingdom ' — in  that  Christ's  message 
was  all  summed  up  (Mk  P'*).  And  if  the  fore- 
runner shook  the  nation  to  its  centre  when  he 
cried,  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ! '  (Mt  3-'), 
what  must  have  been  the  eti'ect  of  Christ's  pro- 
clamation that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  already 
come  (Mt  5^"'^  12'-''^) — that  this  was  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord  (Lk  4ia-  21). 

(3)  But  it  is  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  above  all 
that  we  find  the  explanation  of  His  popularity. 
His  miracles  of  healing  were  evidently  wrought 
upon  a  very  wide  scale  —  much  wider  than  the 
enumeration  of  individual  cases  gives  any  idea  of 
(cf.  Mk  P^  31"  6^5. 56)^  And  though  there  were  un- 
grateful recipients  of  His  merc}'^  (Lk  17"-  '**),  we 
know  that  at  other  times  both  those  whom  He  had 
cured  and  their  friends  and  relatives  M'ere  filled 
with  a  passion  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  His 
Person  (vv.^s-  is,  Mk  5'-"  10^2,  Jn  IP  123).  jjut  these 
gracious  miracles  stretched  in  their  efi'ects  far 
beyond  the  wide  circle  of  tiie  actual  benefici- 
aries. They  created  great  expectations  in  the 
popular  mind — expectations  that  were  immensely 
lieightened  by  yet  more  astonislung  miracles,  in 
which  Christ's  'compassion  for  tiie  multitude'  led 
Him  to  make  them  in  tiieir  thousands  the  direct 
partakers  of  His  bounty  (.Mk  G^-'"'-  \],  si"'- 1|,  Jn  6««'-). 
These  great  miracles  were  taken  to  be  '  signs ' — 
signs  of  wonderful  events  that  might  be  about  to 
happen  in  Israel.  Jesus,  it  began  to  be  surmised, 
was  not  merely  a  great  prophet  as  His  teaching 
siiowed,  but  much  more  than  a  prophet;  not 
merely  a  marvellous  healer  of  the  sick,  but  tiie 
expected  Deliverer  of  Israel.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  His  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  popular  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  still  utterly  astray.  And  so 
His  popularity,  just  when  it  seemed  to  be  soaring 
to  its  highest,  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  least 
worthy  foundations.  This  brings  us  to  the  sharp 
diviiliiig  line  (see  preceding  art.)  between  a  popu- 
larity that  is  true  and  a  popularity  that  is  false,  a 
popularity  that  Jesus  could  desire  and  welcome 
and  one  that  He  inevitably  loathed  and  repelled. 
Jn.'s  narrative  shows  that  it  was  Christ's  fame  as 
a  miracle-worker,  and  most  of  all  His  feeding  of 
tlie  Five  Thousand  in  the  wilderness,  that  raised 
His  popularity  to  its  point  of  culmination  (Jn 
gi4. 15)  g^i;  \^  ^yj^g  jyg^  then  that  Jesus  rejected 
most  emphatically  a  kind  of  popularity  He  did  not 
want.  And  it  was  also  from  that  day  that  the 
tide  of  popular  favour  which  had  swelled  so  high 
began  to  ebb. 

3.  What  value  did  Jesus  attach  to  His  popu- 
larity?— 'He  did  not  care,'  it  has  been  said,  'for 
the  thing  called  popularity,  but  He  loved  human 
beings'  (Bruce,  Galilean  Gospel,  p.  10).  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  was  a  kind  of  popularity  that 
Jesus  not  only  did  not  care  for,  but  always  despised 
and  shunned.  And  yet,  just  because  He  loved 
iiuman  beings  so  much.  He  desired  a  popularity  of 
tiie  rigiit  sort.  Was  it  not  in  search  of  it  tiiat  He 
came  into  Galilee  preaching  tiie  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  after  He  had  been  coldly  received  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  tiie  capital  ?  To 
be  popular  is  just  to  be  beloved  of  the  people,  and 
tiie  highest  kind  of  popularity  is  wiien  a  man  is 
beloved  of  the  people  on  grounds  which  God  and 
his  own  conscience  can  approve.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  who  loves,  not  to  wish  to  have  his  love 
returned  ;  and  Jesus,  loving  men  and  women  as  no 
other  human  being  ever  did,  undoubtedly  desired 
them  to  love  Him,  and  trust  Him,  and  follow  Him. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  His  invitations  to  them  to 


come  to  Him,  and  of  His  words  of  sorrow  and 
reproach  when  they  refused.  His  soul,  accordingly, 
must  have  filled  with  gladness  and  thankfulness 
wlien  He  saw  tlie  multitude  pressing  upon  Him  to 
hear  His  word,  and  listening  to  it  with  evident 
joy,  or  wiien  He  received  tiie  assurance  of  heart- 
felt gratitude  from  tliose  wiiom  He  liad  liealed  or 
enlightened  or  lifted  from  the  tleptiis  of  self- 
despair.  But,  on  tiie  otiier  hand,  wiien  men  came 
after  Him  in  searcii  of  signs  and  wonders  (Mt  VI'^'^ 
16'  li,  Jn  4^*) — something  to  confirm  them  in  their 
false  ideals  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  God,  if  not  merely 
to  gratify  their  gaping  curiosity  ;  worse  still,  wiien 
the  multitude  began  to  follow  Him  in  the  iiojie  of 
being  furnisiied  gratis  with  the  bread  tiiat  they 
migiit  have  iionestly  earned  (Jn  6-''),  and  to  look  to 
Him  to  set  up  by  tlie  use  of  His  miraculous  powers 
a  kingdom  of  meat  and  drink  and  political  jirivi- 
lege,  He  knew  that  now,  under  the  guise  of  a 
dazzling  popularity,  the  same  temptation  was  re- 
turning wliich  He  had  faced  and  conquered  in  tlie 
wilderness  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry 
(Mt  4i"ii) — the  temptation  to  love  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  attempt  to 
set  up  tlie  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  by 
metliods  that  were  not  Divine,  but  worldly  and 
Satanic. 

4.  The  decline  of  His  popularity. — The  miracle 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Tiiousand  was  a  great 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  marked,  we 
have  said,  the  culmination  of  His  popularity,  but 
also  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  And  the  reason 
for  tliis  decline  was  just  that  the  popularity  it 
brought  Avas  of  a  kind  tliat  Jesus  could  not  accept. 
The  people  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make 
Him  king  (Jn  6''),  wliile  He  wished  to  win  in  tiieir 
liearts  a  sjiiritual  Kingdom  for  His  Father.  They 
would  have  set  Him  on  a  worldly  throne,  and  He 
knew  that  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  tliis  world  (Jn 
18^*^).  Tiie  two  ideals  were  utterly  incompatible. 
Hencefortii,  He  who  had  sought  the  people  and 
welcomed  their  coming  began  to  avoid  tiieni  (Jn 
615,  Mk  7--1  810- 13-  -'6-  27  930)^  and,  when  they  still  came 
after  Him,  spoke  not  only  of  the  gladness  of  tiie 
Kingdom,  but  of  tlie  mysterious  pathway  of  the 
Cross  (Jn  G^s-e*,  Mk  ^^*^-  W-^^-).  The  result  was 
soon  apparent.  Nothing  more  quickly  cools  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  than  the  refusal  of  its 
object  to  be  popular  on  tlie  popular  terms.  After 
this  many  even  of  Christ's  disciples  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him  (Jn  6®^).  And  though 
Peter  answered  nobly  for  tiie  Twelve  to  tiiat 
pathetic  question,  '  "NYiil  ye  also  go  away  ? '  (vv.^""'^'*), 
the  Lord  knew  tiiat  one  of  tlie  very  Apostles  whom 
He  had  chosen  had  admitted  into  his  iieart  a  devil 
of  dissatisfaction  with  iiis  Master  (vv.™-''').  Soon, 
with  the  vision  of  tiie  Cross  liefore  Him,  He  '  sted- 
fastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem'  (Lk  9^'). 
The  disciples,  as  they  followed,  were  afraid  (Mk 
10^2),  and  so  He  prepared  them  for  what  was  coming, 
by  those  great  'Lessons  on  the  Cross'  wiiicii  iii.ark 
the  stages  of  His  progress  towards  the  great  act  of 
sacrifice  (Mt  162'-28||,  201^-28  ,  266-i3- 26-29  y .  pf_  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twelve).  Day  by  day  the  shadows 
lengthened  across  tiie  Saviour's  path.  And  though 
at  His  last  Passover  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn 
123"ii)  led  to  a  transitory  outburst  of  fresli  en- 
thusiasm  among  the  Galila^ans  wlio  had  come  up  to 
the  Feast  (cf.  Mt  21"  witii  v.i"),  the  time  of  His 
national  jiopularity  was  really  over  from  the  day 
of  the  Caiiernaum  discourse  (Jn  62^''^-),  and  wiiat 
lay  before  Him  thereafter  was  a  growing  opposi- 
tion that  could  end  only  in  national  rejection  and 
the  deatii  on  Calvary. 

LiTERATi'RE. — Sanday's  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB; 
Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord;  Stalker,  Life  of  Jcsuf;  Christ; 
Bruce,  Traininfj'of  the  Twelve,  Galilean  Gospel ;  Expositor,  V. 
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POPULATION.  —  Ancient  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially unreliable,  and  in  no  department  are 
they  less  trustworthy  than  in  the  reckoning  of 
population.  Except  for  military  or  fiscal  pur- 
poses, the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  province  were 
not  liable  to  be  counted,  while,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  estimate,  when  preserved,  is  at  best  approxi- 
mate. The  sole  information,  of  any  precise  and 
fairly  contemporary  character,  as  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jos.  BJ,  III.  iii.  The  historian  there  observes  that 
the  Galila'ans  have  always  been  numerous.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  it,  and  trading  was  carried  on  assidu- 
ously. '  Moreover,  the  cities  lie  very  thick,  and 
tlie  numerous  villages  are  everywhere  so  populous, 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest 
of  them  contains  over  15,000  inhabitants.'  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  due  to  the  historian's 
desire  of  glorifying  the  country  ;  but  even  when 
one  discounts  his  statements  fairly,  a  residuum  of 
fact  remains,  corroborated  by  the  occasional  allusions 
of  the  Gospels  to  the  thickly  populated  districts  in 
which  Jesus  lived  and  preached.  If  Josephus  could 
muster  100,000  warriors  from  the  province,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  if  the 
larger  towns,  like  Scythopolis,  included  over  30,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of 
Galilee,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century, 
must  have  exceeded  one  million,  if  not  two  millions, 
since  it  included  over  200  towns  and  villages  within 
an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.  Certainly,  the 
Galilee  into  which  Jesus  brought  His  gospel  (Mk 
I'-*),  with  its  cities  like  Capernaum  (Mk  P^),  its 
country-towns  (v.^^),  and  country-districts,  was  no 
thinly  -  peopled  tract.  Crowds  repeatedly  gather 
round  Him  (V^  2'^  3''"  4^  etc.).  His  presence  is  the 
signal  for  multitudes  to  assemble,  and  although 
these  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  cities  (cf. 
jNIk  6^^'-)>  the  same  holds  true  of  the  rural  districts 
(cf.  6^^^-).  A  motto  for  the  Galilaean  ministry  might 
well  be  found  in  the  words,  '  In  those  days  again 
there  was  a  great  crowd '  (Mk  8^),  whether  Jesus 
was  in  the  populous  cities  by  the  Lake  or  touring 
through  the  inland  synagogues.  '  Save  in  the  re- 
corded hours  of  our  Lord's  praying,  the  history  of 
Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness ; 
the  noise  of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  always  audible  ; 
and  to  every  crisis  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Josephus  we 
see  crowds  immediately  swarm'  (HGHL,  p.  421). 

Eastward,  it  was  otherwise.  Gaulanitis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  was  more  bai'e  and  wild, 
and  to  this  quarter  Jesus  resorted  at  least  once 
(Mk  4^^'-)  for  some  privacy,  when  pressed  by  the 
crowds  of  Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
popul.ation  here  was  thinner.  Villages  were  more 
widely  scattered,  and,  apart  from  the  southern 
federation  of  cities  known  as  the  Decapolis,  there 
was  a  comparative  lack  of  important  towns.  On 
the  later  spread  of  Christianity  in  Persea,  see 
Harnack's  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Christen- 
tums,  pp.  414  f.  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  252  f.].  How  far  the 
Christian  churches  in  that  district  were  recruited 
from  a  mission  of  Jesus  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since 
it  is  uncertain  how  much  St  Luke  has  grouped  from 
other  sources  under  his  account  of  the  Per;ean 
journey  (^^^  etc.,  cf.  Mk  10').  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  War  drove  many  Christians  from  the 
west  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  any  case,  Perjea 
was  less  thickly  populated  than  Galilee,  though 
larger  in  extent.  Josephus  (loc.  cit.)  describes  it  as 
'  for  the  most  part  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less 
adapted  than  Galilee  for  the  growth  of  cultivated 
fruits.'  Samaria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan, 
numbered  a  larger  population  proportionately.  But 
if  Jesus  worked  here,  it  was  only  en  route  from 
Galilee  to  Judtea. 

The  crowds  which  Jesus  found  at  Jerusalem  were 


naturally  drawn  from  the  country-districts,  so  that 
they  ati'ord  no  reliable  clue  to  the  exact  population 
of  the  capital,  although,  if  we  may  trust  the  calcu- 
lations of  Josephus  (BJ  vi.  ix. ),  it  must  have  been 
capable  of  including,  at  the  Passover  season,  more 
than  three  millions  of  people.  Over  two  and  a 
half  million  orthodox  worshippers  were  reckoned 
at  one  census  under  Nero. 

Literature.— Schurer,  HJP,  ii.  i.  2f.  ;  Selah  Merrill,  Galilee 
in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  Besant,  The  City  and  the  Land, 
p.  113  f .  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  p.  6  f . 

J.    MOFFATT. 

PORTER  (dvpupbs,  Mk  1334,  Jn  10»  IS'""-  [in  last 
passage,  'she  that  kept  the  door']). — The  English 
word  '  porter '  is  ambiguous,  meaning  '  bui-den- 
bearer'  as  well  as  'door-keeper.'  'Janitor'  or 
'  gate-keeper '  Avould  be  a  better  rendering.  '  Por- 
ters'  were  employed  to  guard  city  gates,  and  to 
keep  watch  at  the  entrance  of  public  buildings  and 
of  private  houses.  It  would  appear  from  Jn  18'^'-, 
where  a  '  damsel '  acts  as  door-keejjcr  of  the  high 
priest's  palace,  that  in  some  instances  women  were 
thus  employed  (cf.  Ac  12'^'-) ;  see,  further,  Hastings' 
DB,  artt.  '  Gate,'  '  Porter,'  '  Priests  and  Levites  ' 
(iv.  93=^). 

The  identity  of  the  porter  of  the  sheepfold  ( Jn  10^) 
has  been  much  discussed.  Obviously,  he  is  the 
guardian  of  the  fold,  whose  office  is  to  open  the 
door  to  any  shepherd  (Jn  10"  [Greek  and  RVm]) 
whose  sheep  are  in  the  fold,  ^ee  art.  Sheep.  Thus 
the  porter  may  be  (1)  God:  so  Calvin  (Com.  on 
John,  in  loc),  Bengel  (Gnomon,  in  loc),  and  Heng- 
stenberg  (Com.  on  John,  in  loc);  (2)  Christ:  so 
Cyril  and  Augustine  (quoted  by  Hengstenberg), 
who  remark  that  Christ  is  His  om'u  porter  ;  (3)  the 
Holy  Spirit :  so  Stier,  Lange,  Alford,  and  others. 
Others  apply  the  figure  to  John  the  Baptist  (so 
Godet)  or  to  Moses.  The  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion is  that  given  by  Westcott  (Gospel  of  John,  in 
loc):  'The  interpretation  will  vary  according  to 
the  special  sense  attached  to  the  "sheep"  and  the 
"  shepherd."  The  figure  is  not  to  be  explained 
exclusively  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Father,  or 
of  Moses,  or  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  of  the  Spirit 
acting  through  His  appointed  ministers  in  each  case.' 
For  parallels  to  the  symbolism  of  the  passage,  cf. 
Ac  14-7  1614^  2  Co  212,  Col  43,  Rev  3^. 

James  Mursell. 

PORTION  (M^pos).— The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  in  the  Gospels  are  assigned  to  the  word 
fiipos  have  their  counterpart  in  OT  usage  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  those  words 
which  express  'portion,' in  its  varying  meanings, 
in  the  Hebrew. 

7"li3  is  the  ordinary  and  frequently  used  word  for  'lots,'  i.e. 
little  stones,  or  the  like,  cast  into  a  vessel,  or  the  folds  of  a 
garment,  for  answering  questions,  deciding  issues,  etc.  ;  it  is 
used  once  in  a  different  sense,  that  of  '  retribution,' in  Is  171*. 
p7n  means,  as  a  rule,  '  portion '  in  the  sense  of  a  constituent 
part  of  a  whole ;  ni5?ri  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
special  reference  to  land.  ."ijO  and  n."p  are  generally  used  of 
portions  of  sacrifice.  These  meanings  are,  however,  not  in- 
variably adhered  to,  cf.  e.g.  Ps  16-'''  '^""W  nnx  'cbi  ^phr[  n3p  nirf 
'^■113  '  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  lot  and  my  cup  :  thou 
maintainest  my  lot.' 

In  the  Gospels /iepos  *  is  used:  (1)  just  like  phn, 
for  a  constituent  part  of  a  whole,  6.17.  'Give  me 
the  portion  of  thy  substance  that  falleth  to  me ' 
(Lk  15'-) ;  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Lk 
24'*'^,  Jn  19-^.  In  this  use  of  the  w-ord,  /xepos  can 
refer  to  things  material,  as  in  the  last  two  refer- 
ences, as  well  as  to  something  abstract,  e.g.  Lk 
11*"  'If  therefore  thy  whole  body  be  full  of  light, 
having  no  part  (fj-ipos)  dark  .  .  .'  (2)  It  is  used 
much  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  somewhat 
extended  application,  of  districts  of  land ;  when 

*  The  RV  translates,  according  to  the  context,  by  '  portion,' 
'  piece,'  '  part,'  '  side.' 
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this  is  the  case,  the  plural  form  is  invariably  em- 
ployed, viz.  the  '  parts'  or  districts  (to.  /xeprj)  belong- 
ing to  Galilee  (Mt  2--),  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt 
15-1),  of  Ca?sarea  (Mt  IG'^),  oif  Dalmanutha  (Mk 
8^**).  In  this  sense  the  word  would  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  ni^^n.  Once  more,  the  word  occurs  in 
a  technical  sense  of  tiie  right-hand  side  of  a  ship 
{to.  de^LCL  fxept]  tou  TrXoiov,  Jn  21'').  (3)  /xepos  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  fate,  destiny,  or  lot ;  as  such 
it  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels :  Mt  24^^  '  He 
shall  ajipoint  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites,'  and 
Lk  12^'*  '  He  shall  appoint  his  portion  with  tiie  un- 
faithful.' *  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  OT 
usage  would  be  in  Is  17'^  where  h-r\i  has  a  special 
and  restricted  meaning.  There  is  a  slight  variation 
in  the  force  of  the  word  as  used  in  Jn  13*^  '  If  I  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  {fJ-ipos)  with  me';  for, 
while  in  the  two  former  passages  the  reference  is 
to  a  final  doom,  in  this  the  meaning  is  rather,  '  If 
I  wash  thee  not,  thou  canst  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me.' 

In  one  single  instance  '  portion '  or  '  part '  occurs 
in  the  unique  sense  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
God  is  served  ;  but  here  the  word  is  fiepis,  not  fxepos 
(Lk  lO''^  'Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part';  the 
context  seems  to  demand  the  sense  of  '  the  best 
part').  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 
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POSSESSION.— See  Demox,  Demoniacs. 

POT.^There  are  two  words  rendered  '  pot '  in 
the  Gospels,  ^iffrtj's  and  vbpia.  The  first  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Lat.  sextarius,  and  stands  for  a 
wooden  vessel  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
used  at  table  for  holding  water  and  wine.  This  it 
is  that  is  mentioned  by  Mk.  (7^-  *)  when  he  is  re- 
lating how  '  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  '  kept 
'the  tradition  of  the  elders.'  'When  they  come 
from  the  market,'  he  says,  '  except  they  dip  them- 
selves' (/SaTTTt'crcuvTat,  v. I.  pai>Ti<TwvTai)  '  they  do  not 
eat '  ;  and,  among  the  '  many  other  things  which 
they  have  received  to  hold,'  he  specifies  '  the  dip- 
pings (^aiTTia fiovs)  of  cups  and  pots '  (^earCiv),  etc. 
This  he  mentions  to  explain  why  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  came  to  ask  Jesus,  '  Why  walk  thy 
disciples  not  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  ? '  thus 
giving  Jesus  occasion  to  apply  to  them  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  '  This  people  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me,'  and  other- 
wise exposing  and  rebuking  their  '  hypocrisy.' 

When  Jn.  (4-*)  tells  us  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
in  the  excitement  of  her  new-found  joy,  '  leaving 
her  water-pot,'  he  uses  the  words  tt]v  vdpiav,  point- 
ing doubtless  to  just  such  a  portable  earthen 
water-pot  as  women  in  Palestine  are  everywhere 
to-day  seen  carrying  on  their  heads.  But  in  2^, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  tells  of  '  six 
water-pots  of  stone '  {Xldivai.  vdpiai),  which  were 
clearly  '  pots '  of  a  very  different  kind — too  large 
to  use  at  table,  or  to  be  portable  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Their  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  next 
clause,  '  containing  two  or  three  firkins  a  piece  ' — 
about  nine  English  gallons.  They  were  probably 
just  such  huge  stone  pitchers  as  are  shown  to 
tourists  to-day  at  Kefr  Kennd,  and  as  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Scarcity  of  drink- 
ing water  in  Palestine  made  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
supply  on  hand  in  large  vessels  that  would  serve 
as  coolers,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Then  a 
copious  supply  would  be  needed  according  to 
Jewish  custom  ('  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 

*  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  recall  the  fact  that  ijupo; 
is  conneoted  radically  with  Mo'/^oc,  the  ;joddess  of  Fate. 


of  the  Jews '),  for  use  in  the  washing  of  hands  and 
vessels  before  and  after  meals  (Mt  15-,  Mk  7^). 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 
POTTER.— 'The  Potter's  Field'  was  the  name 
of  the  property  in  the  purchase  of  which  the  chief 
priests  spent  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  returned 
by  Judas,  and  which  they  proposed  to  use  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers  (Mt  27').  Mt  27**  states 
that  this  spot  came  in  consequence  to  be  known 
as  '  the  field  of  blood ' — that  is,  the  field  bought 
with  the  price  of  blood  ;  but  a  difierent  reason  for 
that  name  is  given  in  Ac  ps.  is^  where  Judas  him- 
self purchases  the  field,  and  commits  suicide  in  it. 
The  '  field  of  blood,'  or  Akeldama  (nct  hpn),  is 
generally  identified  with  a  spot  in  which  there  are 
numerous  tombs,  and  where  also  clay  is  found, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (Baedeker,  p.  103).  St. 
Matthew  believes  that  this  incident  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  field  happened  in  fulfilment  of  Zee 
jp2. 13^  -which  he  reads  as  a  prediction,  and  ascribes 
to  Jeremiah.  This  may  be  a  mere  slip  due  to  the 
mention  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  of  the  potter's 
house  (18-)  and  the  Potsherd  Gate  (19^),  just  as  in 
Jer  27'  Jehoiakim  is  a  slip  for  Zedekiah.  Or,  as 
Mede  (d.  1638)  supposed,  Jeremiah  may  actually 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  It  is 
agreed  that  they  are  not  byZechariah.  Although, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Matthew  has 
this  passage  in  his  mind,  his  citation  of  it  is  quite 
free,  and  diverges  largely  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
even  more  from  the  Greek,  in  which  v.^^  becomes 
an  injunction  to  throw  the  silver  into  the  smelting- 
pit  (xwvei/r^/jioi',  thus  reading  some  derivative  of 
ps;  or  of  fjiy)  in  order  to  prove  whether  it  were 
genuine.  Neither  does  the  Targum  come  any 
nearer  to  the  text  of  Matthew.  Tlie  Syr.  of  Zech. 
instead  of  '  potter '  (isv)  reads  '  treasury '  (n^ix), 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Potter,'  '  Akeldama ' ; 
Edersheim,  LT  ii.  575  f.  The  difficulties  of  Mt  27710  are  dis- 
cussed with  especial  fulness  in  the  Comm.  of  Meyer  and  Morison. 

T.  H.  Weir. 

POUND  (fj-va). — The  value  of  the  denarius  (AV 
'  penny ')  being  about  9^d.,  the  mina  (AV  '  pound '), 
which  was  100  of  these,  was  =  £4  in  our  money. 
It  was  the  60th  part  of  a  talent.  The  only  Gospel 
reference  in  this  sense  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  (Lk  19""^).  '  Pound'  as  a  weight  (Xirpa  = 
12  oz.  avoird.)  is  alluded  to  in  Jn  12*  and  19^*  (see 
artt.  Money  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

Modern  commentators  of  repute  (including 
Calvin)  treat  the  story  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19"-2') 
as  a  variant  of  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Mt 
2514-30)  .  and  prevailing  theories  on  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  tend  to  the  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  In  Mt.  the  parable  appears 
as  part  of  the  prophetic  discourse  delivered  at 
Jerusalem,  when  days  of  disaster  were  impend- 
ing, and  our  Lord's  absence  from  this  mortal 
scene  became  naturally  an  impressive  theme  (see 
art.  Talents).  Here  in  Lk.,  while  activity 
during  that  absence  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  colour 
is  added  to  the  story  from  local  reminiscence. 
Jericho  (v.^)  owed  its  magnificent  palace  to  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Archelaus,  facts  from  whose 
history  seem  clearly  drawn  upon  in  the  narrative. 
The  Herodian  princes,  on  coming  to  office  (v.'-), 
went  to  Kome  to  receive  imperial  investiture  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  xiv.  and  xvii.  xi.  4),  and  this  same 
Archelaus  was  in  such  bad  odour  that  an  embassy 
of  protest  followed  him  (XV.  xi.  1,  etc.).  Compare 
with  this  the  action  of  the  citizens,  'We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us'  (v.''*).  As  if  to 
accentuate  the  variation  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we 
have  a  further  modification  of  the  figures  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  200  A.D.),  where 
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one  sei\aiit  ^\■astes  the  goods  of  his  lord  among 
harlots  and  tlute-players,  another  multiplies  the 
pound,  while  a  tliird  conceals  it ;  in  the  end,  one 
IS  acknowledged,  another  rei)roved,  and  the  third 
committed  to  prison.  That  Jesus  uttered  the 
parable  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  seems  some 
uncertainty  in  the  details.  The  harshness  of  v.^^, 
however,  as  coming  from  His  lips,  can  be  escaped, 
on  the  theory  that  these  words  were  used  with 
reference  to  Archelaus,  who  had  proved  himself 
amply  capable  of  cruelty. 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  Christ  being  not 
yet  manifested,  the  broad  lesson  stands  forth,  and 
is  unexhausted  in  our  age,  that  the  true  note  of 
faithfulness  is  active  zeal  in  His  cause  (v.^^). 
Means  diligently  improved  yield  rich  results  (v." 
and  v.^")  ;  and  although  these  may  vary  among 
individual  men,  rewards  are  in  all  cases  mani- 
fold (v.'^  and  v.'").  The  highly  informing  contrast 
comes  when  we  turn  to  the  Pharisaic  class, — 
specially  abhorrent  to  Jesus, — who  not  only  do  no 
sacrificing  deeds,  but  even  glory  complacently  in 
negative  propriety  (v.-").  The  ultimate  reason  of 
their  remissness  is  the  wrong  idea  of  God  (v.-i), 
whom  they  figure  as  a  taskmaster  who  exacts, 
instead  of  a  kindly  father  who  bestows.  Hence 
the  note  of  the  '  austere,'  which  passes  by  reflexion 
into  their  own  sorry  travesty  of  the  eternal  life. 
Daily  deeds  of  love  are  the  familiar  exchange 
(v.-^), — a  mart  which  such  religionists  thoroughly 
neglect,  since  none  are  harder  with  their  fellows. 
But  innate  law  must  prevail  (v.-^),  and  indifierence 
never  ends  in  itself — the  callous  soon  betray 
diminished  receptivity.  Steel  rusts  when  never 
out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  saddest  cases  in  religion 
are  seen  in  those  who  start  fair,  but  achieve 
nothing.  The  flgure  of  reaping  where  one  has  not 
sown  (v.-'),  charged  falsely  against  the  master, 
tells  truly  on  the  critics  themselves.  The  seed  of 
truth  lay  to  their  hand,  but  it  could  not  grow  and 
reproduce  till  it  was  jilanted  in  the  soil.  Cherished 
mechanically,  in  their  fashion,  it  was  bound  to 
shrivel  into  a  withered  husk,  from  which  the  germ 
of  life  had  expired.  Hence  the  verdict  of  the 
Master,  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  only  the  semblance  of  spiritual  power 
remained — '  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
away  from  him'  (v."^).  Conversely,  the  more 
actively  men  employ  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life,  the  more  susceptible  their  souls  become  to 
higher  things.  It  is  in  order  to  emphasize  this 
fact — and  for  no  other  purpose — that  the  gainers 
of  the  ten  pounds  and  the  five  pounds  respectively 
are  specified  and  put  side  by  side  in  the  story. 
The  forfeited  100  drachms  are  awarded  to  the 
former,  not  to  the  latter,  for  '  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given '  (v.^"*).  Life  for  us  all 
means  stewardship,  and  psychology  more  and  more 
reveals  a  delicate  and  automatic  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  under  sanction  of  the  One 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  revealed  in  teaching  such 
as  this,  and  who  oflers  all  men  the  saving  presence 
of  His  Spirit. 

Literature. — Trench  and  Bruce  in  their  works  on  the 
Parables,  in  loc.  ;  Lynch,  Senn.  for  my  Curates,  103  ff. 

George  Murray. 
POVERTY.— That  the  life  of  Christ  was  one  of 
poverty  is  an  impression  very  generally  derived 
from  the  familiar  words  of  Is  53,  and  also  from 
Ph  2^  ('took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  slave') 
and  2  Co  8^  ('  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  become  rich ').  But  the  general 
picture  of  the  surroundings  of  Christ  which  we 
lind  in  the  Gospels  is  one  of  healthy  active  life. 
Throughout  NT  times,  until  the  final  agony,  the 
resources  of  Palestine  were  well  used,  and  the 
population  was  able  to  bear  considerable  taxation 
^^  ith  comparative  ease  ;  and  though  Judpea  was 
vol..  11. — 25 


liable  to  scarcity  (cf.  St.  Paul's  care  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  1  Co  W,  Ac  24^'),  Galilee  was  a  hive  of 
industry  (see  Swete,  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  p.  Ixxxii ; 
and  Buhl,  art.  '  New  Testament  Times '  in  Hastings' 
BB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  45,  with  authorities  cited  at 
end).  In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  the  con- 
tact of  Jesus  with  the  poor  as  described  in  the 
Gospels  is  almost  confined  to  Judsea  and  Jerusalem 
(Mt  19'8,  Mk  lO'i  the  rich  young  ruler;  Mk  12^^^ 
Lk  2V  the  poor  widow  ;  Mt  26",  Mk  14^  'this  oint- 
ment might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to 
the  poor '  ;  Mt  203«,  Mk  10*«,  Lk  IS^^  the  blind 
beggars  outside  Jericho  ;  cf.  Mt  25^^). 

1.  The  place  of  poverty  in  Christ's  own  life.— 
(rt)  The  home  in  Nazareth. — That  Christ's  parents 
were  not  wealthy  we  gather  from  St.  Luke's 
narrative  of  the  Infancy  (2-^),  where  the  otter- 
ing of  the  poor  is  brought  at  the  Presentation  ; 
that  '  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn '  (2^) 
does  not  in  itself  show  that  they  were  badly  oft'. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  Nazareth  was  an  inconsider- 
able town  [the  question  in  Jn  l'*",  if  implying 
a  bad  reputation,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the 
facts  ;  see  Westcott,  St.  John,  ad  loc]  condemn 
all  its  inhabitants  to  poverty  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Messiah,  i.  183).  Since  we 
are  entirely  without  direct  information  on  either 
side,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  form  of  the 
townspeople's  question  as  given  in  St.  Mark  ('Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?'  6^;  cf.  Mt  13^5),  and 
the  movements  of  His  family  (Jn  2'-,  where  His 
mother  and  His  brethren  are  staying  at  Caper- 
naum ;  2-,  v.'here  His  mother  and  His  disciples 
are  guests  at  Cana)  imply  a  certain  position  of 
independence  (cf.  Jn  1^  '  Where  dwellest  thou? '). 

The  story  in  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  19,  20)  of  the 
grandsons  of  Judas  '  the  Lord's  brother '  being 
summoned  before  Domitian,  and  removing  his 
suspicion  of  them  bj^  the  appearance  of  their 
horny  labourers'  hands,  can  hardly  throw  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  own  home. 

(6)  The  active  Ministry. — Christ  and  Hisdiscijiles 
certainly  did  not  subsist  on  charity  ;  true,  the  Son 
of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  (Mt  8'-", 
Lk  10^**) ;  but  this  shows  only  that  Christ  was  con- 
tent not  to  have  a  home  of  His  own,  not  that  He 
could  not  have  had  one.  The  little  party  had  a 
common  '  bag  '  or  purse  (Jn  12"),  from  which  they 
purchased  necessaries  (Jn  4^ ;  cf.  Mt  16^  Mk  8'*) 
and  gave  to  the  poor  (Jn  132«  ;  cf.  Mt  269).  The 
disciples'  question  before  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  as  given  in  St.  Mark  (6*^  '  Shall  we  buy 
two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  ? '  cf.  Lk  9'-*), 
though  doubtless  ii"onical,  does  not  suggest  actual 
penury.  It  would  seem  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  the  Temple  tax  (Mt  17^^).  As 
the  firstborn.  He  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  the  larger  share  of  whatever  property 
His  father  might  leave.  That  He  was  not  with- 
out well-to-do  friends,  and  used  their  hospitality, 
is  certain.  Zebedee  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  good  position  (Mk  l"^"  '  with  the  hired  servants  '  ; 
one  of  his  sons  is  personally  known  to  the  high 
priest,  Jn  18^^).  Perhaps  it  was  through  his  help 
that  Jesus  was  able  to  have  a  small  boat  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  Him  when  preaching 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ('iva  irXoidptov  TrpoaKapreprj 
avT(p,  Mk  3").  The  same  thing  may  be  gathered 
of  the  household  at  Bethany  (Lk  10^*;  and  still 
more  Jn  IP-  *^  and  12^)  ;  certain  women,  including 
the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  '  minister '  to  Him 
(Mk  15^",  Lk  8^).  He  is  able  to  secure  an  ass  on 
which  to  enter  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  2P,  Mk  11*, 
Lk  19*'),  a  lodging  at  night  through  the  last  week 
(Mt  2V,  Mk  11'9,  Lk  21*'),  and  the  use  of  an  upper 
room  for  the  Passover  (Mt  26'^  Mk  W^) ;  nor  is 
there  anything  to  suggest  that  Christ's  hunger 
when  He  was  passing  the  barren  fig-tree  was  the 
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result  of  inability  to  procure  food  (Mt  2P*,   Mk 
111^). 

2.  Teaching  about  poverty. — The  blessedness  of 
the  poor  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Beatitude  (see 
the  following  article).  In  the  same  discourse  occur 
the  prohibitions  against  taking  anxious  thought 
(Mt  6-^)  and  laying  up  treasures  (6^^).  Prayer  for 
temporal  wants  is  to  be  for  'daily  bread'  ('bread 
of  the  coming  day  '  or  '  bread  of  sufficiency,' 
dpTos  ewiovaios ;  see  LORD'S  Prayer)  alone  (Mt  6^\ 
Lk  IP).  Christ  bids  the  discij^les  of  John  ob- 
serve that  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them  (Mt  IP,  cf.  Is  6P-",  Lk  4i«),  and  speci- 
ally contrasts  the  Avidow  with  the  rich  donors 
to 'the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  12«,  Lk  21^).  The 
danger  of  wealth  is  constantly  pointed  out 
(Mt  19^3,  Mk  10-^  Lk  18-^  '  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  ;  Mt  18**  '  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  cause 
thee  to  stumble,  cut  it"  off'  ;  Lk  16''*  the  parable 
of  Lazarus  and  Dives  ;  Lk  12^'^  the  parable  of  the 
Kich  Fool,  following  on  Christ's  peremptory  re- 
fusal to  divide  the  inheritance  between  the  two 
brothers).  Cf.  the  command  to  the  rich  young 
ruler,  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,'  Mt  19=1,  Mk  10^', 
Lk  18'-",  in  wliich  there  was  evidently  some  per- 
sonal appropriateness ;  the  demand  was  not  uni- 
versally made.  According  to  our  accounts,  the 
Temple  was  cleansed  of  buyers  and  sellers  both 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  ministry  (.In 
2'^  and  Mt  2P-,  Mk  IV%  That  Christ  had  the 
true  Israelite  contempt  for  money  and  commercial 
prosperity  is  at  least  hinted  in  the  story  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  41",  Lk  4^),  and  shown  quite 
plainly  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard  :  '  It  is  my  will  to  give  unto  this  last 
even  as  unto  thee,'  'Sit  20'^, — a  principle  which,  as 
Ruskin  saw  {Unto  this  Last),  is  a  defiance  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  ordinarily  understood.  Compare 
the  anti-commercial  statutes  in  Dt  15^^-,  Ex  23^"'-, 
Lv  25'"^^  as  to  the  remission  of  debts  and  the  re- 
version of  holdings  in  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
year  of  Jubilee.  If  faithful  to  the  Law,  it  was 
impossible  for  Israel  to  be  anything  but  a  com- 
paratively poor  nation  (note,  however,  Dt  15^),  as 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  with  the  Christian 
community  which  obeyed  the  rules,  '  Give  to  him 
that  asketh  thee,'  and  '  Lend,  never  giving  up 
hope,'  n-qdev  direXwi^ovTei  (Lk  6^^  ;  cf.  Mt  6^-,  Lk 
IP).  Peabody  (Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Ques- 
tion) points  out  the  further  opposition  to  current 
Socialism  implied  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents 
(Mt  2529,  Lk  12« ;  cf.  Mt  13'2). 

An  interesting  echo  of  this  teaching  on  poverty, 
or  on  the  openhandedness  that  must  prevent  the 
dangerous  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (fragm.  11),  where  the  rich 
man  who  came  to  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  the 
young  ruler  is  told  that  he  could  not  have  kept 
the  Law,  since  people  are  dying  of  hunger  at  his 
gates.  What  we  do  not  find,  however,  in  the 
Gospels,  is  any  eulogy  of  poverty  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  is  enjoined  simply  as  an  almost  in- 
dispensable aid  to  serving  God  aright.  And  the 
fact  that  Christ  constantly  mixes  with  what  we 
should  call  the  middle  classes  and  the  well-to-do, 
without  rebuking  them  or  bidding  them  give  up 
all,  shows  that  poverty  must  be  understood  in  a 
relative  sense,  and  not  as  the  equivalent  of  penury. 
His  life  was  one  long  protest  against  the  attitude 
of  '  virtus  laudatur  et  alget.'  To  take  Mt  2Q^\  '  Ye 
have  the  poor  always  with  you,'  to  mean  that  the 
existence  of  poverty  must  be  acquiesced  in,  is  to 
forget  all  that  was  said  about  mercifulness  and 
liberality  by  Him  who,  when  He  saw  the  multi- 
tudes, 'had  compassion  on  them'  (Mt  9^^  14"). 
Christ  demanded  the  surrender  not  of  money  in 
itself,  but  of  everything  that  could  interfere  with 


the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ;  in  this 
sense  the  verb  d<pirj/M,  '  to  give  up,  leave  '  (Mt  19"^, 
Mk  10•-^  Mt  4^",  Mk  V^ ;  cf.  Lk  9«»),  is  character- 
istic of  the  Gospels, — as  characteristic  as  it  is  in  its 
other  meaning  of  'to  forgive.'  The  ideal  is  not 
poverty  but  service  (Mt  20^^,  '  Whosoever  would 
become  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant'). 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Life  and  Thin's:  of  the  Mrsit/ah  ; 
Schiirer,  HJP passim;  Delitzsch,  Artixrin  Life  in  the  Tinw  nf 
Christ ;  Vogelstein,  Landwirtscha/t  in  I'alantina,  1894  ;  Jkrrill, 
Galilee  in  the  Time  of  Christ ;  for  good  remarks  on  the  place  of 
poverty  in  Christ's  teaching,  see  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des 
Christcntums  ('Das  Evangelium  und  die  Arniut');  Expos.  6th 
ser.  xi.  (1905),  321.  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

POVERTY  OF  SPIRIT.  — According  to  the 
ISIattha'an  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
our  Lord  pronounced  the  first  Beatitude  on  the 
'poor  in  spirit'  (tttwxoI  tQ  TrvevfiaTi).  In  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  Lk.  (6-'')  the  words  rip  wvev- 
fiari  are  omitted  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  simpler  form  of  the  Beatitude  is  the  more 
original.  It  maybe  gathered,  indeed,  from  quota- 
tions in  the  early  Fathers  (cf.  Polycarp,  ii.  3 ; 
Clcin.  Hon),  xv.  10  ;  Polycr.  2)  that  the  primitive 
reading  in  Mt.  also  was  '  Blessed  are  the  poor,'  and 
that  the  qualifying  words  were  introduced  later, 
in  order  to  define  the  sense  more  exactly.  Though 
formally  an  addition  to  the  actual  saying  of  Jesus, 
they  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  right  trans- 
lation of  an  Aramaic  term  which  had  come  to  bear 
a  i^eculiar  shade  of  meaning. 

1.  Already  in  the  later  OT  writings  we  find 
poverty  associated  with  a  certain  religious  temper. 
The  'poor'  are  also  the  contrite  of  heart  (Is  66-) ; 
they  are  the  '  meek  ones '  who  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
the  Divine  message  (Ps  37",  Is6P).  This  estimate 
of  poverty  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  historical 
circumstances.  The  foreign  influences  which  began 
to  operate  in  the  period  succeeding  the  Exile  had 
chiefly  aftected  the  richer  classes,  while  the  poor 
still  clung  to  the  ancient  traditions.  Poverty  thus 
acquired  a  moral  significance,  which  was  reinforced 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  Lord's  own 
time.  As  a  result  of  the  externalizing  process 
which  had  long  been  at  work  in  religion,  the  rich 
were  in  a  specially  favoured  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  legal  righteousness.  They  alone 
were  at  leisure  to  study  the  Law  and  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  its  requirements.  They  were  not 
exposed,  like  tradesmen  and  artizans,  to  a  constant 
risk  of  Levitical  defilement.  They  could  afford  to 
give  alms,  and  offer  the  stated  sacrifices,  and  cast 
much  into  the  Temple  treasury.  The  distinction 
of  wealth  and  poverty  had,  therefore,  come  to  be  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  social  distinction  ;  and  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among  the  rich.  In  their  con- 
sciousness of  strict  obedience  to  the  Law,  they 
could  lay  claim  to  peculiar  privileges,  and  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  ignorant  '  people  of 
the  land '  ( Jn  1*^).  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  wealth  or  poverty.  He 
is  thinking  not  so  much  of  a  social  status  as  of  the 
religious  conditions  involved  in  it.  Much  in  His 
teaching  that  has  been  supposed  to  bear  on  present- 
day  economic  questions,  belongs  properly  to  quite  a 
different  sphere. 

2.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  words  ry  irve^'fj.a.Ti, 
although  not  literally  littered  by  Jesus,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  His  thought. 
He  pronounces  His  blessing  on  the  poor,  in  so 
far  as  their  spiritual  temper  corresponds  with 
their  outward  condition.  Their  poverty  was 
commonly  assumed  to  entail  certain  drawbacks 
which  placed  them  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in 
their  relations  to  God.  Jesus  declares  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  privilege.  It  served  to  foster 
in  tJiem  the  disposition  which  could  most  readily 
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understand  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  and  re- 
spond to  it.  '  Blessed  ai'e  the  poor  who  have 
allowed  their  poverty  to  fultil  its  work  in  them, — 
who  ai"e  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  worldly  cir- 
cnmstances."  The  trnth  of  the  saying  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  historical  fact  that  our  Lord's 
earliest  discijiles  were  drawn,  almost  wholly,  from 
the  poorer  class.  In  this  class  alone  He  found 
those  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  sjanpathy 
with  Him  and  co-operating  witli  Him  in  His  work. 

3.  What,  then,  is  the  religious  temper,  the 
'poverty  of  spirit,'  which  was  associated  in  our 
Lord's  mind  with  actual  poverty  ?  When  we 
examine  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  general 
context  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  Ave  can  discover 
three  main  ideas  which  are  implied  in  it.  (1)  In 
the  first  place,  poverty  of  spirit  is  the  receptivity 
for  the  Divine  message.  It  cori'esponds,  in  tliis 
sense,  with  the  teachable,  childlike  spirit  to  which 
the  Kingdom  is  elsewhere  promised  (Mt  18-"^). 
The  wealthier  classes,  in  their  scrupulous  obedience 
to  the  Law,  had  become  enslaved  to  custom  and 
tradition.  Before  the  new  teaching  could  make 
any  appeal  to  them,  they  had  everything  to  un- 
learn, freeing  their  minds  entirely  of  the  prejudices 
and  conventional  ideas  which  had  encrusted  them. 
In  the  poor,  the  instinct  for  truth  had  never  been 
perverted  by  mistaken  habit  and  education.  They 
could  listen  to  Jesus  with  an  open  mind,  and  allow 
His  message  to  make  its  own  impression.  From 
those  who  would  enter  into  His  Kingdom  our  Lord 
demands  this  recejitivity,  which  in  His  own  time 
He  found,  almost  exclusively,  among  the  poor, — 
the  common  people  who  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk 
1237). — (2)  The  idea  of  humility  is  likewise  imi)lied. 
Arrogance  and  self-complacency  are  at  all  times 
the  peculiar  vices  of  men  of  wealth  ;  and  in  our 
Lord's  day  these  vices  bore  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
social  complexion.  The  rich  man  could  boast,  like 
the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,  since  he  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  every 
demand  of  the  Law.  His  jiride  as  a  rich  man 
became,  in  the  religious  sphere,  self-righteousness. 
Our  Lord  perceived  that  to  such  a  temper  of  mind 
no  true  desire  for  God  or  right  relation  towards 
Him  was  possible.  God  could  not  bestow  His  gift 
on  those  who  had  never,  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness,  realized  their  need  of  it.  The  King- 
dom of  heaven  was  for  the  '  jsoor  in  spirit,' — the 
poor  who  are  conscious  of  their  poverty,  and  so 
make  their  approach  to  God. — (3)  A  third  idea, 
characteristic  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus, 
seems  also  to  be  involved  in  the  words.  Disciple- 
ship  is  impossible  without  a  renunciation  of  earthly 
possessions.  The  natural  result  of  wealth  is  to 
hamper  a  man  in  his  pursuit  of  the  higher  life, 
since  he  cannot  help  reflecting,  like  the  young 
ruler,  how  much  it  is  likely  to  cost  him.  The  poor 
have  little  to  lose,  and  need  have  no  hesitancy. 
They  can  answer  the  call  of  Christ  at  any  moment, 
with  an  instant,  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  outward  poverty  that  our  Lord 
demands,  but  a  '  poverty  of  spirit,'  an  inward  re- 
nunciation. There  may  be  no  demand  for  a  literal 
abandonment  of  worldly  possessions,  but  the  true 
disciple  will  hold  them  indifferent.  He  will  not  be 
retarded  in  any  Christian  service  by  the  fear  of 
losing  them.  Whatever  be  his  outward  condition, 
he  will  have  laid  aside  every  weight,  detached  him- 
self from  all  earthly  considerations,  and  will  act  in 
the  poor  man's  spirit  of  instant  readiness  at  the 
Divine  call. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  added  words  in  Mt. 
is  to  attach  a  deeper,  moral  significance  to  the 
original  idea  of  poverty.  Among  the  poor  of  His 
own  land  and  time  our  Lord  discovered  the  truest 
examples  of  the  receptive,  humble,  unworldly 
temper  which  He  demanded  in  His  followers.    The 


idea  of  social  status  was  subordinate  in  His  mind 
to  that  of  an  inward  spirit,  which  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  any  particular  class.  By  whatever 
process  the  qualifying  words  were  introduced 
into  the  saying,  they  correctly  interjiret  the  real 
thought  of  Jesus,  and  are  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  misconstruction. 

4.  The  Beatitude  as  a  whole  is  clearly  reminiscent 
of  OT  passages  which  comfort  the  'poor  in  the 
land'  with  the  promise  of  Messianic  blessedness 
(cf.  esp.  Ps  37).  As  in  the  other  Beatitudes,  our 
Lord  arrests  attention  by  stating  His  idea  in  a 
bold  paradoxical  form.  The  poor,  whom  men  de- 
spised and  pitied,  were  the  truly  rich  ;  a  wonder- 
ful inheritance  was  reserved  for  them,  and  was 
already  '  theirs,'  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming 
poverty.  We  may  trace,  likewise,  an  implied 
answer  to  current  Jewish  theories  of  worldly  mis- 
fortune as  evidence  of  God's  disj^leasure.  The 
poor,  so  far  from  suffering  a  deserved  punishment, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  'blessed.' — Their  hardships 
were  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  their  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom. 

5.  This  Beatitude  is  j^laced  first  in  the  versions 
of  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  evidently  with  a  de- 
liberate intention.  Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  funda- 
mental requirement  in  the  Christian  life.  It 
represents  a  condition  of  mind  and  heart  without 
which  a  man  is  wholly  irresponsive  to  the  Divine 
influences.  As  Jesus  began  His  ministry  with  a 
call  to  repentance,  so  He  pronounced  His  first 
Beatitude  on  the  'poor  in  spirit.'  He  thus  re- 
peated, under  a  diflerent  image,  the  great  declara- 
tion, '  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Mt  18^). 

Literature.— Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  1895, 
Part  i.  (esp.  p.  72  ff.);  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Thcologie,  vol.  i. 
181  f.  (1897);  Loisy,  Le  diKcours  sur  la  monlagne  (1903);  also 
works  of  a  popular  or  honiiletical  character,  e.g.  :  Dykes,  £e- 
atittides  of  the  Kingdom  (1876) ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(1904) ;  Griffith-Jones,  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1903)  ;  Iverach, 
The   Other  Side  of  Greatness  (1906  ;    of.   ExpT  xviii.   [1907], 

p-i46f.).  E.  F.  Scott. 

POWER. — The  term  indicates  the  eflScient  force 
by  which  personal  commands  and  the  claims  of 
law  receive  obedient  attention  and  fulfilment. 

In  AV  of  Gospels  '  power '  is  used  with  about  equal  frequency 
to  represent  two  words  in  the  orij;inal,  hOvafu;  and  iiovcrix. 
These  words  are  thus  distinguished  by  Grimm-Thayer  : — '  hCv. 
power,  natural  abilitj',  general  and  inherent ;  iioua:  primarily 
liberty  of  action,  then  authority — either  as  delegated  power  or 
as  unrestrained,  arbitrary  power.'  Cf.  also  Cremer,  s.vv.  In 
RV,  except  in  the  three  cases  named  below,  '  authority '  is 
given  as  the  rendering  of  iloua-ia.,  usually  in  the  text,  sometimes 
in  the  margin.  Lk  2253  retains  '  power '  without  any  marginal 
alternative  ;  Jn  112  gives  'right';  Jn  1018  retains  'power,'  but 
has  '  right '  in  margin. 

1.  Power  in  the  personal  life  of  Christ. — During 
His  earthly  ministry,  in  the  impression  made  both 
upon  His  disciples  and  upon  the  hostile  Pharisees, 
as  well  as  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  there  is 
abundant  testimony  to  the  transcendent  person- 
ality of  Christ.  With  this  accords  also  the  esti- 
mate concerning  Him  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
A  vague  attempt  at  assimilation  likened  Him  to 
one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  l&'^),  and  Herod  saw  in 
Him  the  risen  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  6^*^),  but 
otherwise  His  life  and  character  were  ever  recog- 
nized as  unique  and  beyond  comparison  (see  Awe). 
In  His  works  of  healing,  wrought  on  mind  and 
body,  the  evidence  was  open  to  all  (Mk  5^^,  Lk  Q'^^). 
It  was  the  same  with  His  teaching  (Mt  7'^).  In 
dealing  with  the  most  venerated  religious  precepts 
and  traditions.  He  acts  with  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  original  authority,  noting  limitations  and 
supplying  enlarged  meanings  and  higher  applica- 
tions (Mt  5^^"''^).  He  rejects  the  offer  of  world 
empire  (Lk  4®-  *),  and  warns  those  whom  He  sent 
forward  to  tell  of  His  approach  not  to  rejoice  even 
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in  the  exercise  of  Hi«  delegated  power  (Lk  1U-"). 
The  same  qualities  of  range  and  originality  are 
recognized  in  His  sympathy  with  the  outcast  and 
suffering  (Lk  7=^  13",  Jn  IP^),  in  His  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  its  temptations  (Lk  5-"  ?■*",  Jn  4"*), 
and  in  His  controversies  with  the  Jewish  leaders 
(Mt  22^''"'*^).  A  still  deeper  insight  into  the  unique- 
ness of  His  character  is  afforded  by  what  Avas  in- 
volved in  following  and  serving  Him  (Lk  14'-^"^^, 
Jn  14^-  15^).  His  works  were  stated  by  Himself  to 
have  been  wrought  in  God  (Jn  14'"),  who  also  had 
sent  Him  (9^  16-**)  ;  and  His  day  had  been  foreseen 
by  Abraham  (8^")  and  Isaiah  (61'-  -),  and  by  the 
prophets  generally  (Lk  '24'^').  His  Kingdom  was  to 
be  coextensive  with  the  world  and  its  nationalities 
(Mt  8'i  26'^  2819,  Jn  lO's  17-").  The  gift  of  His  life, 
offered  freely  and  apart  from  external  constraint, 
was  to  be  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples 
(Mt  26-''-"-8,  Jn  15^2.13)^  a^rid  was  to  be  the  power 
that  would  dr.aw  the  world  unto  Him  (Jn  3^^  12^-). 
The  impression  thus  made  upon  His  disciples  be- 
came in  turn  the  testimony  which  they  gave  to 
the  world — '  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace 
and  truth '  (Jn  V*).    See  Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  Power  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. — Christ 
declared  of  His  Kingdom  that  it  was  not  of  this 
world  (Jn  18*').  Those  worldly  kingdoms  were  of 
the  .sword,  established  by  and  for  physical  dominion. 
As  every  created  thing  must,  by  the  inward  neces- 
sity of  that  condition,  come  to  an  end,  so  those 
kingdoms  would  perish  by  the  sword  (Mt  26^-). 
His  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  rise  from 
beneath,  but  descended  from  above,  having  its 
origin  in  the  eternal  thought  of  God,  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  With  the  first  grasp  of  this  meaning, 
its  administration  was  spoken  of  as  different  from 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  being  '  the 
power  of  an  endless  life  '  (He  7'^). 

In  the  prophetic  intimation  of  its  advent  through 
the  mediation  of  the  sorrows  of  Zion,  the  essen- 
tial character  and  tendency  of  this  Kingdom,  the 
requirements  of  its  citizenship,  the  extent  of  its 
dominion,  the  motive  of  its  statesmanship,  its 
estimate  of  heroism,  and  its  rew'ards  of  service, 
Avere  all  so  new  and  conflicting,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  two  Messiahs,  one  who  should  reign  and 
deliver,  and  one  who  should  serve  and  suffer  (Is  53. 
5916-19  6H-3)_  Only  the  accomplished  fact  was  able 
to  reveal,  and  in  new  areas  of  its  expansion  is  still 
revealing,  that  for  such  a  Kingdom  the  anointed 
Head  must  needs  have  suffered  in  order  to  enter 
into  His  glory  (Lk  24'-").  The  new  and  wonderful 
element  that  made  its  citizenship  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man  (Jn 
P*),  consisted  in  this,  that  whereas  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  there  had  been  an  ever-ascending 
scale  of  power,  man  living  unto  himself,  and 
governments  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  governing 
classes,  so  there  was  in  this  Kingdom  a  correspond- 
ingly descending  scale  of  service  in  which  all  those 
features  were  precisely  reversed.  Whereas  pre- 
viously in  religion  men  were  the  supplicants, 
and  sacrificed  unto  their  deities,  and  propitiated 
them  by  gifts  and  promises  of  devotion,  in  this 
Kingdom  God  Himself  was  the  chief  sacrificer, 
offering  His  only-l^egotten  Son  ;  and  the  Almighty 
sought  to  reconcile  the  weak  unto  Himself  (Jn 
316.38  1227  1837).  With  this  leading  fact  of  the 
Kingdom  all  the  others  followed  in  complete  agree- 
ment. He  who  would  be  accounted  greatest  must 
qualify  for  that  distinction  by  becoming  the  ser- 
vant of  all  (Mt  20-*'-  28).  Women  are  declared  to 
excel  in  faith  (Mt  15'-^),  discernment  (26^^),  and 
courageous  sacrifice  (Mk  12'^^-*^).  Little  children  are 
regarded  with  reverence,  and  the  loving  trust  of  a 
child's  heart  gives  direction  to  the  wise,  and  ap- 


points the  duties  of  the  great  (Mt  18^-^  ig^-*).  The 
constitution  and  aspirations  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only 
surpass  all  similar  requirements  of  government,  but 
seem  to  invert  all  that  the  world  had  hitherto 
counted  great  and  noble.  The  innermost  instinct  of 
empire,  the  white  ensign  of  this  unique  Kingdom,  is 
the  joy  of  harmonious  relationship  to  the  will  of 
God.  Government  is  by  beatitudes.  The  crucifixion 
of  self  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the  recognition  mark 
of  its  people.  This  pervades  all  gradations  of  its 
society,  for  He  who  is  on  the  throne  emptied  Him- 
self, and  what  is  done  unto  the  least  is  regarded  as 
done  unto  Him  (Mt  25-"*).  Instead  of  pride  and 
ambition,  the  lust  of  power  and  possession  that 
had  created  and  controlled  other  dynasties,  its 
regalia  and  administration  are  entrusted  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  w^ho  claim  no  homage.  The  dispens- 
ing of  the  beatitudes  is  given  to  those  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  grief  and  discouragement, 
whose  necks  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  har.sh 
forces  and  sharp  limitations  of  life.  Here  also  for 
exalted  office  tliere  is  the  partaking  of  the  Divine 
nature,  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 
So  rich  is  the  jn'ovision  for  its  subjects,  that  even 
the  cry  of  hunger  becomes  a  feast,  and  to  bear  a 
burden  and  cross  with  Christ  is  an  immediate 
Paradise.  By  its  connexion  with  the  One  Name  of 
which  the  OT  spoke  it  fulfilled  the  vision  of  the 
prophets  which  Judaism  had  obscured,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  included  in  due  place  and  proportion 
those  gifts  for  physical  need  and  circumstance  that 
had  been  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Gentile 
desire  (Mt  6^^).  These  are  both  represented  in  the 
familiar  and  venerated  form  of  prayer  which  in  its 
first  part  lifts  the  language  of  our  possession  above 
all  gifts  to  God  Himself,  but  makes  it  treason  for 
His  Church  to  covet  the  Name,  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Will.  In  its  second  jjart  it  encourages  the 
claim  of  our  continual  frailty,  ignorance,  and  de- 
pendence. 

Again,  the  same  principle  of  looking  and  stoop- 
ing downwards  and  of  uplifting  what  is  beneath  is 
the  main  subject-matter  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
The  power  that  is  seen  exemplihed  in  them  is  the 
counterpart  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Under  various  aspects,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  discipleship,  the 
power  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  dangers  that 
attend  its  service.  Here  also,  to  be  in  the  King- 
dom is  beatitude ;  and  when  this  privilege  of 
entrance  has  been  prevented  by  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  regret  over  the  one  wasted  life  and  its 
great  opportunity  is  described  as  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (Lk  \?i-^). 

Thus  in  His  life  and  death,  in  His  teaching  and 
labours,  Christ  conformed  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  afterwards  entrusted  its  advance- 
ment to  His  disciples.  '  Come  unto  me  take  my 
yoke  —  learn  of  me,'  —  salvation,  self-devotion, 
sainthood, — these  were  the  steps  into  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  power  of  its  .service. 

In  His  last  message  to  the  disciples  our  Lord 
gave  two  special  commands  about  the  Kingdom 
they  w^ere  to  establish  and  extend  in  His  name. 
This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  touch- 
ing and  solemn  act  of  covenant,  and  endeared  by 
the  mention  of  all  that  He  had  been  and  would  be 
to  them.  The  first  concerned  the  loyalty  to  Him- 
self that  was  to  carry  with  it  the  invincible  power 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was,  'Abide  in  me  and  I  in 
you '  ( Jn  15^).  In  His  cherished  presence  they  would 
know  His  purpose,  and  that  would  be  their  way  of 
power.  This  presence,  however,  could  be  granted 
only  where  they  loved  one  another  as  He  had  loved 
the'm  (v.'-')  jt  -^yas  in  vain  to  go  out  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world  unless  this  base  of  operations 
was  safegnartled.     They  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusa- 
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leiii  until  it  became  in  each  heart  a  conscious  ex- 
perience beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  discourage- 
ment. This  enabling  supernatural  power  of  the 
Kingdom  came  to  be  called  the  grace  of  God.  In 
1  Co  13  its  essential  meaning  is  breathed  forth  as 
from  a  vase  containing  the  fragrance  of  what  is 
no  longer  visible.  Its  power  within  the  heart  is 
exhibited  in  Ro  8,  and  its  energy  of  diffusion  "in 
Ko  13. 

The  second  charge  affected  the  world  that  was 
to  be  His  possession,  the  nations  that  were  to 
bring  each  its  special  riches  and  glory  into  His 
Kingdom  (Mt  28i«- 20,  cf.  Mk  W^).  It  was  His 
greatest  commandment,  and  is  therefore  the  great- 
est test  of  love  to  Him.  He  recognized  the  right 
and  claim  of  the  workl  to  wait  until  it  received 
sufficient  evidence  that  He  had  been  sent  to  be 
its  Ruler.  He  warned  His  disciples  that  the  only 
evidence  that  could  carry  such  conviction  would  be 
the  sight  of  a  Church  so  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
His  Kingdom  and  so  devoted  to  the  fulHlment  of 
His  command,  that  all  things  would  give  way  in 
order  to  the  presentation  of  that  proof.  The  world 
that  will  say  the  Church  is  one  will  say  that  Christ 
is  Lord  (Jn  IQis  n-^-^^). 

ISee  also  art.  Force. 

Literature. — W.  Arthur,  Tongue  of  Fire,  ch.  ix. ;  A.  Maclaren, 
Holy  of  Holies,  chs.  vi.  viii.  ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's 
Life  on  Earth  (1896),  84  ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  What  shall  we  think  of 
Christianity  I(,l&99),  106;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
PR^TORIUM.— The  word  occurs  in  the  text  of 
Mk  15"'  only,  but  in  the  margin  of  Mt  27", 
Jn  1828-33  199,  with  Ac  233«  and  Ph  P^.  In  the 
Gr.  it  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.  prcBtorium, 
which  originally  meant  the  tent  of  the  commander 
of  an  army,  and  then  the  official  residence  of  a 
provincial  governor  ;  other  senses,  such  as  that  of 
the  Imperial  bodyguard  or  even  of  a  spacious 
country  house,  were  gradually  acquired.  In  most 
of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Pilate's  official  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  probably  the  palace  of 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Pavement). 

Two  other  identifications  are  supported  by  comparative!}' 
early  tradition,  but  are  not  on  the  whole  to  be  approved. 
That  Pilate's  house  was  in  the  lower  city,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Temple,  is  altogether  unlikely.  The  theory  has  failed  to 
be  confirmed  by  any  discovery  of  the  site  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  Pilate  should  prefer  such  a  locality,  when  the  palace 
built  by  Herod  was  available  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
procurator.  More  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Pilate's  occupation 
of  the  castle  of  Antonia,  which  stood  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Temple  area.  It  was  a  fortress  and  prison,  and  served  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {Ant. 
XV.  xi.  4  ;  BJ  i.  v.  4)  describes  it  as  a  citadel,  with  abundant 
accommodation,  and  connected  with  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
by  a  private  way.  But,  again,  Pilate  was  not  likely,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  household  (Mt  2719),  to  stay 
there,  when  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod,  with  its  gardens 
and  banqueting  halls,  was  at  his  disposal.  It  is  true  that  the 
proximity  of  Antonia  to  the  Temple  would  be  a  convenience  to 
the  priests  and  Sanhedrists,  and  save  them  from  the  toil  of 
attendance  at  the  more  remote  palace:  but  Pilate  was  not  the 
man  to  study  the  wishes  or  comfort  of  the  Jewish  leaders  at  the 
cost  of  any  discomfort  to  himself.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  adoption  of  the  castle  as  his  residence  have  been  accepted, 
amongst  recent  commentators,  by  Westcott  (on  Jn  18)  and 
Swete  (on  Mk  15it>) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Herod's  palace  has 
been  preferred  by  Schiirer,  Edersheini,  Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  com- 
mentators such  as  Alford  and  Meyer.  "The  practice  at  Jerusalem 
would  thus  correspond  with  that  at  Ctesarea  (Ac  233»-'j). 

Such  a  hypothesis  leaves  the  passages  in  which 
the  pra^toriuin  is  referred  to  Avithout  any  serious 
difficulty  ;  and  it  becomes  possible  to  follow  the 
probable  order  of  events.  According  to  St.  John, 
the  trial  of  Jesus  took  place  in  one  of  the  porticoes 
of  Herod's  palace.  When  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Jesus  was  led  away  by  the  soldiers  to  Antonia, 
where  they  were  themselves  quartered,  and  where 
prisoners  were  ordinarily  detained.  He  was  taken 
into  a  court,  to  which  also  the  name  of  prcetorium 
is  given  (Mt  27'^',  Mk  15^''),  and  mocked  by  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  Avere  off  duty.     In  this  connexion 


piretvriuiii  denotes  probably  the  place  of  meeting 
of  tiie  council  of  chief  officers  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  cohort  and  for  the  trial  of 
offences  in  the  absence  of  the  procurator.  Such  a 
usage  of  the  term  is  antici})ated,  if  not  illustrated, 
in  Livy  (Hist.  xxx.  5,  xxxvii.  5)  ;  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  court  would  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  in  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity. 
When  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  the  mocking, 
they  led  Jesus  away  again  to  be  crucified. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

PRAISE.  — 1.  Introductory.  — Both  in  the  OT 
and  the  NT  the  predominant  idea  of  '  praise '  is 
that  of  a  tribute  of  homage  in  utterance,  publicly 
expressed  and  rendered  to  God  by  His  creatures. 
It  forms  the  essence  of  worship,  whether  as  offered 
by  angels  (cf.  Lk  2'3-  i-*-  »',  Rev  14"-)  or  men  (cf.  Lk 
jy37f.)  'Yhe  subject  of  this  'praise'  is  either  the 
excellencies  of  God's  attributes  and  revealed  nature 
(cf.  esp.  Rev  19)  or  the  beneficent  action  of  His 
providence,  as  shown  more  particularly  in  creation, 
revelation,  and  redemption  (thanksgiving) ;  cf.  Ac 
2*"^,  Rev  153*-  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  sometimes 
the  object  of  praise  and  homage  (Mt  21'^ ;  cf.  Lk 
4^^),  and  Himself  often  dispenses  praise  for  certain 
qualities  of  human  nature  or  character  (cf.  Mt 
8'<*  11'^  etc.).  The  praise  of  man  by  man  is  usually 
ap])lied  in  the  Gospels  to  unreal  and  hypocritical 
commendation,  and  is  condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  6^ 
Lk  6^6  ;  cf.  Jn  5^'-^^  12*3), 

2.  Jewish  usage. — In  Jewish  wonship  the  element 
of  praise  occupies  a  dominant  place,  and  has  re- 
ceived rich  and  manifold  expression.  The  title  of 
the  Bk.  of  Psalms  in  the  MT,  Sepher  Tehillim  *  (and 
its  variants)  =  'Book  of  Praises  or  Praise-Songs,' 
is  an  indication  of  the  emphasis  which  was  laid  on 
the  note  of  praise  in  later  Jewish  worship.  This 
note  is  already  prominent  in  the  Psalter  itself  (cf. 
e.g.  '  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,' 
Ps  223).  The  .close  connexion  existing  between  the 
ideas  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (cf.  e.g.  Ps  100* 
'  Enter  his  gates  with  thanksgivitig,  his  courts  with 
praise ')  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  work 
(see  art.  Blessing,  §  1).  Indeed,  thanksgiving 
(Heb.  h6ddh)—e»p.  for  God's  beneficence  in  crea- 
tion, revelation,  and  providence  —  is  an  essential 
part  of  praise.  If  a  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
praise  pure  and  simple  is  rather  to  be  associated 
with  extolling  God's  perfections  and  holiness,  while 
blessing  (thank.sgiving)  is  connected  rather  with 
thankful  recognition  of  His  goodness,  beneficence, 
and  mercy.  But  this  is  true  only  in  a  general 
sense  ;  the  two  conceptions  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated that  one  passes  over  into  the  other  almost 
imperceptibly. 

For  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  with  the  meaning  '  praise ' 
and  its  cognates,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  art.  '  Praise 
(in  OT)'  in  Hastings'  £>B  iv.  33 f.  The  most  frequent  are— SVri 
'praise'  (esp.  in  the  liturgical  formula  n;"?^ST  =  Hallelujah), 
.Tlin  '  give  thanks '  (RV),  TJ'ia  '  bless,'  nsi  '  make  melody  ' ;  rare 
synonyms  are— nsE'  '  laud '  (but  very  frequent  in  Jewish  liturgy), 
ceil  'exalt,'  '^'H?,  '7^:?n  'magnify.'  Cf.  also  such  phrases  as 
'  Sing  unto  J"  a  new  song.' 

In  the  Synagogue  Liturgy  the  element  of  praise 
has  received  splendid  expression.  The  most 
classical  examples  of  this  are  perhaps  the  great 
'Benediction  of  Song'  (ix-n  n^nn)  t  and  the  lytddish.X 
The  former  of  these,  in  its  shortest  form,  runs  thus  : 

'  Be  Thy  name  lauded  for  ever,  O  our  King,  the  great  and  holy 
God  and  King,  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  ,for  unto  Thee,  O  Lord 
our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  song  and  laud  are  becomint;, 

*  The  title  of  one  of  the  late  (synagogal)  Psalms  is  nn*?  n?r];i, 
Ps  1461  ('  Praise-Song  of  David  '). 

t  Cf.  Singer's  Heb.-Eng.  Liaily  Prayer  Book,  pp.  36,  125-127. 
See  also  an  art.  bv  the  present  writer,  '  S.  Peter  in  the  Jewish 
Liturgy,'  in  the  ExpT  [1903],  xv.  93  f. 

t  Singer,  p.  37. 
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praise  and  psalm,  strength  and  dominion,  victory,  greatness 
and  might,  renown  and  glory,  holiness  and  sovereignty,  bless- 
ings and  thanksgivings,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  Blessed 
art  Thon,  O  Loi'd,  God  and  King,  great  in  praises,  God  of  thanks- 
givings, Lord  of  wonders,  who  makest  choice  of  melodious  song, 
O  King  and  God,  the  Life  of  all  worlds.' 

In  the  KiuhUsh  the  following  characteristic  para- 
graph occurs  : 

'  Blessed,  lauded,  and  glorified,  exalted,  extolled  and  honoured, 
magnified  and  praised  be  the  name  of  tlie  Holy  One,  Blessed  be 
He  ;  though  He  be  high  above  all  the  blessings  and  songs,  hymns 
of  praise  and  consolation,  which  are  uttered  in  the  world.' 

These  are  simply  specimens  of  whfit  pervades  the 
entire  Jewish  Liturgy.  In  the  Gospels  the  Angels' 
Song  of  Praise  (Lk  2''*)  is  an  example  of  pure  praise 
in  worshij>,  parallels  to  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Apocalypse  (4"  7'- 11'^  14^  19"-).  In  Rabbinical 
theology,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  prayer  and  praise  form 
the  spiritual  counterpart  and  fulfilment  of  the  old 
daily  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  The  words  of  Hosea 
(14-),  'We  shall  render  as  bullocks  the  offering  of 
our  lips,'  were  interpreted  in  this  sense.  Spiritual 
worship  thus  becomes  a  '  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.'  Cf.  He  13^*  ('Through  him' — i.e. 
Christ — 'let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise')  with 
Westcott's  note ;  cf.  also  our  Lord's  application  of 
the  words  of  Hos  6'^  ('  I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice ')  in  Mt  913  12^. 

For  the  close  connexion  of  prayer  and  praise  —  which  are 
sometimes  intermingled  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  e.g.  in  the 
'  Eighteen  Blessings ' — cf.  Cheyne's  note  on  Ps  429  (^Book  of 
P«aims[1888],  p.  118f.). 

3.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  note  of  praise  so 
characteristic  of  Jewish  worship  also  pervades  the 
Gospels.  It  is  esp.  prominent  in  the  Third  Gospel, 
whei'e  it  appears  not  only  in  the  Jewish-Christian 
Nativity-narrative  (chs.  1.  2)  [see  Hymn],  but  also 
elsewhere  (cf.  19^^).  It  is  noticeable  how  often  the 
people  (spectators,  the  assembled  multitude)  are 
represented  as  '  praising '  or  '  glorifying '  God  for 
some  great  exhibition  of  power  wrought  by  Jesus 
(see  below). 

The  Greek  terms  for  '  praise '  and  its  cognates  used  in  the 
Gospels  are — a/'isiw  '  praise '  *  (cf.  iihomi  ahov  tu  Oeu,  Lk  IS-iS), 
used  in  LXX  for  '7  n"lin,  7  '7'fn  ;  Jo'la  'glory,'  ho^xZuv  'glorify' 
[in  LXX  hoitx.  most  freq.  =  1133  ;  several  times  for  lin,  Tin,  etc.; 
3o|«?a  USUallj'  =  "!33  in    LXX]  ;    hihovai   hoiav   tu   6iu,    Lk    I7I8  ; 
lixoytiv  'bless'  [LXX  usually  for  ~p2] ;  iio/.t,okoys7v  '  to  celebrate,' 
'give  praise  or  thanks  to,'  Mt  1125  and  II.     See,  further,  art. 
Blessing,  §§  2  and  4. 
The  following  formulas  of  praise  are  to  be  noted  : 
(a)  The  Angels'  Hymn  (Lk  2i-i)— 
'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  his  goodwill.' 
For  the  arrangement  in  tvN'O,  not  three,  lines,  cf .  Plummer, 
Com.  on  'St.  iLuke'  in  ICC,  ad  loc.     'Here  iv[roi;]ij-^,(rTOi; 
=  D''pinp3  '  in  the  heavenly  places,'  and  refers  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  angels  in  heaven  (cf.  Ps  148'  LXX:  aiveirt  aCi-iv 
(riv  x-^piov)  i,  To/f  C-^.are,;)  ;  cf.  Lk  1938.     With  this  should  be 
compared  the  doxological  form  (S  yi  SoJ«  .  .     ih  tou;  a'tciva.;). 
See  below,  §  4. 
(6)  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest ' ;  see  art.  Hosanna. 

(c)  '  Blessed  is  .  .  .' ;  especially  in  the  phrase,  'Blessed  is  he 

that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord '  {iiXoy^u.ivo;  o 
ipX^f.(.iyo;  iv  ovo,«.«t;  Kuptou),  Mt  219  2339^  lyj^  xi9,  Lk  1335 
1938,  jn  1213.  The  use  of  '  blessed '  (/j.a.xocpio;)  in  the 
Beatitudes  is  also  notable  ;  cf.  also  its  use  in  personal 
address,  Mt  16"  (Lk  1127.28).  To  these  may  here  be 
added — 

(d)  The  use  of  the  phrase  '  give  God  (the)  praise '  (or  '  glory ') : 

hlotxi  hdccv  Tu  8iu-  rt^r^'h  ^l3^  D'E"  (p:),  and  has  various 
shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  context — e.g.  of 
thanksgiving  for  benefits  received,  Lk  17'**;  by  con- 
fession (of  sin),  Jn  9'*;  cf.  Jos  719.  The  phrase  is 
frequent  in  Rev.  of  celebrating  God's  praises  (Rev  49 

1113   197). 

The  frequent  mention  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
multitudes  as  'praising'  or  'glorifying'  God,  esp. 
for  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by  Christ,  is 
worth  noting.  It  shows  how  deeply  this  element 
of  public  worship  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 

*  liraivioj  occurs  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  168  of  the  unrighteous 
steward  whose  lord  '  commended '  him  for  his  worldly  wisdom)  ; 
i^ocivo;,  never  in  Gospels. 


popular  mind  and  heart  in  Israel.  A  typical  ex- 
ample is  Mt  9**  ('But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it 
[the  healing  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy],  they  were 
afraid,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men ').  Cf.  Mk  2^-,  Lk  5-^-  ^s ;  Lk  2-" 
(shepherds)  V^  W^  23'*''  (the  centurion  at  the  cross)  ; 
cf.  also  Lk  13'^  (healing  of  woman  with  spirit  of 
infirmity  :  '  and  .  .  .  she  was  made  straight,  and 
glorified  God') ;  Lk  17'^''  (healing  of  the  ten  lepers) 
is  esp.  notable,  because  the  grateful  one  who  re- 
turned to  give  thanks  to  Christ,  combined  his 
thanksgiving  with  'glorifying  God.'  Our  Lord's 
words  in  this  connexion  are  striking  :  '  Were  there 
none  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  save 
this  stranger?'  (v.^*) — words  which  imply  that  the 
duty  of  grateful  praise  to  God  was  not  always  fully 
recognized  in  individual  practice. 

Our  Lord's  emphatic  word  about  giving  '  glory ' 
to  God  (Lk  17^*)  has  already  been  referred  to.  As 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  pure  religious 
instinct,  this  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by 
Him  whenever  He  met  with  it.  According  to  Jn 
541-44^  He  reproaches  the  Pharisees  witli  seeking 
honour  from  one  another  rather  than  from  God. 
But  He  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  praise  and 
homage  ofi'ered  to  His  own  person  when  such  is 
sincere  and  spontaneous  (cf.  Mt  21"*).  He  dis- 
penses pi"aise  in  a  manner  implying  a  unique  claim 
to  appraise  and  publicly  express  moral  judgments 
on  human  character  :  in  this  way  He  expresses  His 
approbation  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  If),  all  acts 
of  faith  (8>^'  922  1528  16«,  Lk  V),  good  and  loyal 
service  (Mt25"-23,  Lk  19"),  all  generosity  of  gift 
(Mk  12-*3  14"),  self-devotion  (Lk  \Q*^),  prudence 
(Lk  168).* 

Outside  the  Gospels  (viz.  in  the  Epp.)  the  subject  of  Christian 
praise  is,  as  is  natural,  mainly  the  great  facts  of  redemption  (cf. 
1  P  210,  Ro  159-11,  Eph  1314,  etc.).  Creation  and  redemption 
are  combined  in  the  Christian  Liturgies. 

4.  Ascriptions  of  praise  to  Christ  outside  the 
Gospels.— It  is  noticeable  that,  in  at  least  three 
(and  possibly  more)  of  the  Apostolic  doxologies, 
the  addre.ss  is  dii-ectly  to  Christ,  viz.  2  Ti  4'** 
('  The  Lord  ...  to  whom  be  the  glory,'  etc.) ;  2  P 
3^^  ('the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  To  him  be  the  glory,'  etc.)  ;  Rev  1"  ('  him 
that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins,  .  .  . 
to  him  be  the  glory,'  etc.).  He  13-'  and  1  P  4'^  are 
possible  cases  also.  In  two  cases  the  ascription  of 
glory  to  God  is  made  through  Christ,  viz.  Ro  16-^ 
('  to  the  only  wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ')  and 
Jude  -^  ('to  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  glory,  majesty,  dominion, 
power '),  etc.  See,  further,  Westcott,  Add.  Note  on 
He  1321  (Com.  p.  464  f.). 

The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  probably  a  later  liturgical 
addition,  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  liturgical  usage.  See  Chase,  '  The  Lord's  Pra.ver  in 
the  Early  Church '  (Texts  and  Studies),  pp.  168-174,  and  art. 
Lord's  Prayer,  p.  59b. 

See,  further,  Blessing,  Hallel,  Hosanna, 
Hymn. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text,  see 
the  Gr.  Test.  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer(s.i>.  Jo?«). 

G.  H.  Box. 
PRAYER.— For  the  Christian  what  is  said  in  the 
Gosi)els  is  absolute  as  to  the  duty  of  prayer  for 
himself  and  for  others  ;  but  he  need  not  fear  that 
in  fulfilling  this  duty  he  is  doing  what  rea.son  can- 
not approve.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  attemi:tt  to  find  a  scientific  basis  for 
prayer  ;  nor  need  more  be  said  about  the  reason- 
al)leness  of  prayer  than  to  point  out  two  considera- 
tions :  ( 1 )  The  practice  of  countless  races  of  man- 
kind throughout  countless  generations  is  not  likely 

*  Cf.  Lock  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  38  ('  Praise  [in  NT] '),  whose 
summary  is  here  adopted. 
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to  1)6  based  upon  a  t-oniplete  delusion.  Untold 
millions  of  human  beings,  inuludinj;'  a  majority  of 
tlie  most  gifted  and  enlightened,  have  prayed  and 
continue  to  pray,  because  they  believe  tiiat  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  prayer  is  eiiicacious. 

(2)  We  have  been  placed  in  a  Morld  that  is  full 
of  good  things  which  are  suitable  to  our  needs.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  world  is  so  ordered  that  verj- 
few  of  these  good  things  can  be  enjoyed  by  us, 
unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  appropriate  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable  in  believ- 
ing that  the  world  has  been  so  ordered  that  some 
of  the  blessings  which  are  within  our  reach  can- 
not be  enjoyed  unless  we  pray  for  them.  In  the 
laws  which  govern  the  Universe,  provision  has  cer- 
tiiinly  been  made  for  the  operation  of  men's  wills 
and  activities.  Consequently  there  is  nothing 
illogical  or  unscientihc  in  believing  that  in  those 
laws  provision  has  been  made  for  the  operation 
of  men's  prayers.  The  cases  are  not  completely 
parallel,  because  demonstration  is  possible  in  the 
one  case  but  not  in  the  other  ;  for  the  connexion 
between  work  and  its  results  can  be  proved,  while 
the  connexion  between  prayer  and  its  results  can- 
not, for  the  obvious  reason  that  faith  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  prayer,  and  proof  would  destroy 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  is  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that  there  is 
no  necessary  antagonism  between  knowledge  of 
the  reign  of  law  and  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  prayer  in  reference 
to  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  we  may  consider  these 
topics:  (1)  the  words  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
prayer  ;  (2)  places  and  times  of  prayer ;  (3)  atti- 
tude in  prayer  ;  (4)  Christ's  exami^le  ;  (5)  Christ's 
doctrine. 

t.  There  are  a  few  words  for  '  prayer '  in  the  NT 
which  are  not  found  in  the  Gospels  :  euxofJ-ai,  evxv, 
^VTvyxdvco,  ^VTev^is,  vwepevTvyxo-vu,  iKeTTjpia.  But  the 
majority  of  such  words  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and 
their  distribution  is  of  intei'est. 

(1)  Tfioa-vjxo"^h  \ery  frequent  in  the  Synoptics,  not  in  John  ; 
rrfao-iux'h,  8  times  in  the  Synoptics,  not  in  John  ;  (2)  hio/^oti, 
Mt  9^^,  8  times  in  Lulte,  not  in  John;   hir.a-i;,  Lk  113  237  53:!; 

(3)  ipuTaoi,  rare  in  this  sense  in  the  Synoptics,  frequent  in  John  ; 

(4)  alriui  and  xl-riofMn,  in  all  four  ;  <x.'fTr,fj,x,  Lk  232-1.  Of  these 
four  sets  of  words,  the  first  alone  is  specially  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  God  :  it  implies  that  the  person  addressed  in 
prayer  is  Divine.  The  second  implies  personal  need  and  a  special 
petition  to  God  and  man  for  the  supply  of  a  want.  The  third 
(which  frequently  means  to  ask  a  question),  when  used  of  mak- 
ing requests,  generally  asks  a  person  to  do  something  (Mk  723, 
Lk  837,  Jn  4-iu.  47  1416  1715.  20).  xhe  fourth  indicates  a  simple 
request  to  (jive  something  (Mt  77ii,  Lk  119-13,  Jn  1413-  i-i),  the 
middle  voice  sometimes  adding  intensity  to  the  request.  All 
except  the  first  may  be  used  of  petitions  to  men,  and  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God. 

2.  Places  and  times  of  prayer.— The  chief  place 
was  the  Temple  :  '  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer'  (Mt  2V^,  Mk  11''',  Lk  19^6). 
Christ  called  it  'My  Father's  house'  (Lk  2*9,  Jn 
2"'),  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  type  of  heaven  (Jn  14-). 
.St.  Luke  tells  of  others  worshipping  in  the  Temple  : 
Zacharias  (P),  Simeon  (2-'),  Aniia  (2^''),  the  dis- 
ciples  (2453),  a^rid  (in  a  parable)  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  (18'").  The  worship  in  the  spia- 
gogues  was  frequently  attended  by  Christ,  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  (Mt  12"  13^^, 
Mk  pi  31  62,  Lk  416  6«,  Jn  6'«  IS^")  ;  and  no  doubt 
His  disciples  frequently  did  the  same.  There  is  also 
the  imicr  chmnbcr  {rafxelov,  Mt  6*'),  and  the  guest- 
chamber  (/carctXi'^a,  Mk  H'-*,  Lk  22")  or  upper  room 
(avdyuov,  Mk  W^,  Lk  22'-),  in  which  the  prayer  of 
the  great  High  Priest  seems  to  have  been  offered 
(Jn  17,  although  some  would  place  the  scene  of 
this  in  the  Temple,  cf.  \A'^),  and  in  M-hich  Jesus 
and  the  Eleven  'sang  a  hymn'  (Mt  26^",  Mk  14-6) 
before  going  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Nathanael's 
fig-tree  (Jn  1«)  and  Gethsemane  (Mt  263«,  JNIk  14^^) 
lead  us  to  think  of  gardens  as  places  of  retirement 


for  prayer.  And  there  is  also  the  mountain-fop 
near  Bethsaida  (Mk  6'"'),  and  that  other  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17^  Mk  9'-, 
Lk  9-^),  and  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  was  ascended 
for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 

Not  much  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  times  of 
prayer;  but  we  read  of  Christ  rising  up  before 
daylight  and  going  to  a  desert  spot  to  pray  (Mk 
p5),  and  of  His  continuing  all  night  in  prayer 
before  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lk  6'-). 
The  evening  before  His  arrest  is  another  recorded 
instance. 

3.  The  common  attitude  in  prayer  among  the 
Jews  •wa.a  standing  ;  and  this  our  Lord  assumes  in 
His  teaching  (Mt  6',  Mk  ll-^,  Lk  18"- 1^).  But  He 
Himself  knelt  in  the  garden  (Lk  22^') :  and  it  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  His  example  on  that 
occasion  that  in  the  NT  the  first  Christians  are 
always  represented  as  kneeling.  Outside  the 
Gospels  no  other  ])osture  for  prayer  is  mentioned. 

4.  Christ's  example.  —  Much  more  important 
than  terminology,  or  the  mention  of  places,  times, 
and  postures  for  prayer,  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  His  own  example,  has  taught  us  the 
duty  of  prayer.  Not  that  we  need  suppose  that 
He  prayed  merely  in  order  to  set  us  an  example  : 
prayer  was  one  of  those  things  which  became  Him, 
in  oi'dcr  that  He  might  '  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(Mt  3^5).  But  example,  as  set  by  Him,  is  of  the 
very  strongest.  If  in  such  a  life  as  His  there  was 
not  only  room  but  need  for  prayer,  much  more 
must  there  be  room  and  need  in  such  lives  as  ours. 
Nor  were  His  prayers  always  prayers  for  others. 
In  most  cases  we  are  not  told  why  or  for  what  Hef 
prayed  :  this  we  have  to  gather  fi'om  the  context.! 
On  one  great  occasion,  in  the  garden,  just  before 
His  Passion,  we  know  that  He  prayed  for  Himself 
(Mt  2639,  Mk  1435,  Lk  22^').  An  hour  or  two 
before  this,  just  after  the  Supper,  we  know  that 
He  prayed  for  His  disciples  (Jn  IT'''^'*)  and  for 
the  whole  Chui'ch  (Jn  17-"--'tf) ;  and  a  few  hours 
later  He  prayed  for  those  who  nailed  Him  to  the 
Cross  (Lk  23^^,  a  verse  which  is  historically  true, 
whether  St.  Luke  wrote  it  or  not).  Moreover,  He 
has  left  us  an  example  of  intercession,  not  merely 
for  groups  of  persons,  large  and  small,  but  akso  for 
an  individual.  He  assured  St.  Peter,  '  I  made 
supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ' 
(Lk  2232). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  instances  of 
Christ's  jiraying  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
are  found  just  before  or  just  after  leading  events 
in  the  Lord's  life  ;  also  that  the  majority  of  them 
ai'e  given  us  by  St.  Luke,  whose  Gospel  is  some- 
times called  'the  Gospel  of  Prayer.'  There  are, 
indeed,  three  recorded  instances  of  His  praying 
which  are  omitted  by  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark  (P'j 
mentions  His  retirement  for  prayer  after  healing 
multitudes  at  Capernaum,  where  St.  Luke  (4^-) 
mentions  only  the  retirement.  Both  St.  Mark 
(6^<')  and  St.  Matthew  (14-3)  record  His  retirement 
for  prayer  after  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  where  St. 
Luke  (9'^)  omits  both  retirement  and  prayer.  And 
St.  John  (12-"- -*^)  tells  of  His  prayer  when  certain 
Greeks  wei'e  brought  to  Him,  where  St.  Luke 
omits  the  whole  incident.  As  we  might  expect, 
the  prayer  for  Himself  in  the  garden  of  Getiisem- 
ane  is  recorded  Ijy  all  three  Synoptists  (Mt  26'*", 
Mk  143',  Lk  22«).  Nothing  in  the  Go.spels  is 
stronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
humanity  than  that  prayer,  and  it  evidently 
establislied  itself  firmly  in  the  earliest  traditions 
respecting  Him.  But  there  are  seven  instances  in*, 
which  St.  Luke  is  alone  in  relating  that  Jesus' 
prayed :  at  His  baptism  (3-^)  ;  before  His  first 
collision  with  tiie  Jewish  hierarchy  (5'")  ;  before 
choosing  the  Twelve  (6'-)  ;  before  the  first  predic- 
tion of  His  Passion  (9'^) ;  at  His  Transfiguration 


(9^**) ;  before  teaching  the  Lord's  Prayer  (IV)  ;  and 
on  the  Cross  (23=^^-  ■"*). 

There  are  three  other  cases  wliere  prayer  on  the 
part  of  Christ  seems  to  be  implied,  although  it  is 
not  expressly  stated.  He  looked  up  to  heaven 
before  breaking  the  bread  at  the  feeding  of  the 
5000  (Mt  1419,  ^^i].  641^  Li^  9i6)_  y^  ^Iso,  before 
healing  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  Jesus  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed 
(Mk  7^^).  Still  more  clearly,  before  raising  Laza- 
rus, Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  said.  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thoit  heardcst  me  (Jn  11'*^). 
We  venture  to  count  all  three  of  these  as  occasions 
on  -which  Jesus  prayed. 

This  gives  us,  in  all,  fourteen  instances  :  two  in 
all  three  Gospels,  one  in  INIatthew  and  Mark,  two 
in  Mark  alone,  two  in  John  alone,  and  seven  in 
Luke  alone.  They  cover  the  whole  of  Christ's 
])ublic  life  from  His  baptism  to  the  moment  of  His 
death,  and  show  His  dependence  upon  His  Father 
for  help  and  strength  and  refreshment.  To  say 
with  Victor  of  Antioch  (Swete  on  Mk  1^^),  that 
Christ  prayed  o^k  avrb^  TaiTijs  8eo/j.evos  .  .  .  dXX' 
oiKovo/MKuis  TovTo  TToiCJv,  is  not  adcquatc,  even  if  in 
some  sense  true.  He  5^-  *  places  us  nearer  to  the 
trutli.  We  ought  to  beware  of  suggesting  that 
our  Lord's  prayers  \\ere  in  any  way  unreal.  It 
was  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  own  experience  in 
a  life  of  absolutely  unique  ditticulty,  toil,  and 
suffering  that  He  said,  '  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you.' 

5.  Christ's  doctrine. — ^In  addition  to  His  weighty 
example  as  to  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  prayer, 
we  have  Christ's  frequent  sayings  on  the  subject. 
That  men  '  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ' 
was  evidently  a  marked  feature  in.  His  teaching, 
and  it  appears  in  three  different  forms:  (1)  On 
two  occasions,  apparently,  once  spontaneously^ 
(Mt  6'"^"),  and  once  at  the  request  of  a  disciple 
(Lk  11''*),  Christ  gave  His  followers  a  definite  form 
of  prayer.  If,  however,  as  some  think,  there  was 
only  one  occasion  on  which  this  was  done,  then  St. 
Luke  rather  than  St.  Matthew  gives  the  historic 
.setting.  (2)  He  devoted  certain  parables  to  the 
subject.  (3)  He  uttered  a  variety  of  sayings, 
enforcing  and  completing  the  teaching  of  the 
parables. 

( 1 )  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  subject  of  separate 
articles,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

(2)  There  are  five  parables,  three  of  which  bear 
directly  and  two  indirectly  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Two,  both  of  them  in  St.  Luke  only, 
teach  that  prayer  must  be  importunate  and  perse- 
vering. These  are  the  Friend  at  Midnight  (IP'^), 
Avhich  follows  the  giving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Unjust  Judge  (18''^).  So  far  as  the  two 
parables  differ,  the  former  teaches  that  prayer  is 
never  out  of  season,  the  latter  that  it  is  sure  to 
bring  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  But  we  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  either  parable  teaches 
that  by  constant  prayer  we  at  last  overcome  God's 
unwillingness.  The  argument  in  both  parables  is 
a  fortiori,  and  is  strongest  in  the  second.  '  If  an 
unrighteous  judge  would  yield  to  the  importunity 
of  an  unknown  widow,  who  came  and  spoke  to 
him  at  intervals,  much  more  M'ill  a  rigliteous  God 
be  ready  to  reward  the  perseverance  of  His  own 
elect,  who  cry  to  Him  day  and  night.'  God's 
desire  to  help  is  alwaj's  present;  by  perseverjince 
in  prayer  we  appropriate  it.  In  the  helpful  illus- 
tration of  the  anchored  ship,  pointed  out  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.  23),  the  sailors 
who  pull  the  rope  seem  to  draw  the  anchor  to  the 
ship  ;  in  reality  they  draw  the  ship  to  the  anchor. 

Tlie  jiarable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
which  also  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke  alone,  and  is 
placed  by  him  immediately  after  that  of  the  Unjust 
Judge,  teaches  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Goil 


must  be  approached  in  prayer,  viz.  a  deep  sense, 
not  only  of  need  (as  in  the  other  two  parables), 
but  of  univorthiness.  Before  Him  we  have  no 
claim  to  merit,  no  ground  for  self-congratulation. 
The  parable  indicates  that  downcast  eyes  and 
beating  of  the  breast  are  natural  accompaniments 
of  a  penitent's  prayer.  Less  directly,  and  .apart 
from  its  main  purjjose,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  The  lost  son's  prayer, 
as  planned  before  his  return  and  as  actually 
uttered,  is  touching  in  its  humility. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Publican  and  the  Prodi- 
gal, the  chief  thing  prayed  for  is  forgiveness,  as 
must  constantly  be  the  case  with  sinful  man.  And 
there  is  yet  another  parable  which  teaches  what  is 
requisite,  if  this  most  necessary  of  all  prayers  is 
to  be  rightly  offered  :  the  sinner  himself  must  have 
a  forgiving  spirit.  The  LTnmerciful  Servant  (Mt 
jg2i-35j  by  asking  for  forgiveness  for  himself  thereby 
bound  himself  to  be  forgiving  to  his  fellows.  His 
refusal  to  recognize  this  obligation  became  fatal  to 
his  own  forgiveness.  The  great  truth,  that  one 
who  asks  to  be  forgiven  must  be  ready  to  forgive, 
had  been  clearly  seen  by  the  more  spiritual  among 
the  Jews.  There  is  a  striking  anticipation  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  Sir  28'-'^. 

(3)  Besides  the  parables,  there  are  frequent  say- 
ings of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  these 
are  found  in  all  four  Gospels.  The  necessity  of  a 
forgiving  spirit  is  repeated  in  Mt  6"-  '*  and  Mk 
11-*,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Two  other  things  are  stated  as  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  prayer  :  watehfulness  (]Mk  13^*  14''^, 
Mt  26^1)  and  faith  (Mk  11-^  Mt  21-).  This  last  is 
specially  emphasized,  as  being  the  test  of  reality 
and  the  condition  of  success.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  human  will  being  brought  into  complete  union 
with  the  will  of  God,  producing  absolute  trust  in 
the  fullilment  of  His  promises.  And  we  may  be 
all  the  more  sure  of  success  in  our  prayers  if  others 
join  with  tis  in  making  them  (Mt  18^^).  Prayers 
which  are  approved  by  many  are  more  likely  to  be 
right.  Desires  in  which  we  cannot  ask  others  to 
join  are  likely  to  be  selfish. 

And  there  are  two  things  specially  to  be  avoided  : 
parade  (Mt  6'-«  23'^  Mk  12-»»,  Lk  20^^)  and  jtrating 
(Mt  6').  In  the  latter  passage  the  '  vain  repeti- 
tions '  of  AV  and  RV  is  apt  to  mislead.  The 
'  bable '  of  Tindale  and  the  Genevan  is  perhaps 
better.  Repetition  of  prayers,  even  in  the  same 
form  of  words,  is  encouraged  by  our  Lord,  both  by 
precept  (Lk  W'^)  and  by  example  (Mt  26«).  It  is 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  a  formula  (1  K  18-®), 
as  if  it  were  a  magical  charm,  to  compel  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Deity,  that  seems  to  be  forbidden. 
Our  petitions  must  have  a  worthy  meaning,  and 
we  must  think  of  the  meaning. 

Instruction  is  also  given  as  to  the  right  objects  of 
pj'ayer.  We  are  to  pray  for  spiritual  progress  (Lk 
lU^j  in  ourselves,  in  others,  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  We  are  to  pray  that  we  ourselves  may  be 
delivered  from  temptation  (Mt  6^^  26*\  Mk  14»8, 
Lk  11"*  22^''-  ■*"),  and  that  evil  may  be  cast  out  from 
others  (Mt  17-\  Mk  9-'^),  and  that  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  may  be  multiplied  (Mt 
9^*,  Lk  10'-).  In  our  intercessions  our  enemies  are 
to  be  specially  included  (Mt  5**,  Lk  6^).  About 
temporal  blessings  we  are  not  to  be  over  anxious  ; 
yet  prayer  for  them  is  not  merely  allowed  but 
enjoined  (Mt  6^^  Lk  IP)  ;  as  also  is  prayer  against 
temporal  calamities  (Mk  13'8,  Mt  24^").  The 
prayer  of  the  disciples  for  help  in  the  storm  was 
heard  (Mt  8-«,  Mk  43",  Lk  S-'^). 

Parallels  to  some  of  the  items  of  this  teaching 
could  be  found  in  the  OT.  But  there  is  one  point 
witli  regard  to  the  method  of  prayer  which  is  abso- 
lutely new.  Men  had  been  taught  to  worship 
God  and  even  to  pray  to  Him  as  a  Father :  now 
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tliey  are  told  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  (Jn  le-^- -'■*•  ^S).  Anything-  that  can  be 
rightly  asked  in  Christ's  name  will  be  granted  (Jn 
2413. 14) .  r^j^fj  tliei'e  is  no  other  limit.  Any  request 
which  is  consistent  with  His  cliaraeter  and  otiice, 
as  represented  by  His  name,  may  be  made  to  His 
Father,  witii  confidence  that  the  prayer  will  be 
heard  (Jn  15"-"').  The  prayer  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  for  the  right  and  left  hand  places  in  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  20^1,  INHv  KF)  was  not  of  this  char- 
acter, and  was  not  commended.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  were  they  allowed  to  pray  for  a  special 
judgment  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk 
954.  S5)_  Both  requests  were  made  in  spiritual 
ignorance.  It  confirms  our  trust  in  the  historical 
fidelity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  this  remarkable 
ilevelopment  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  respecting 
prayer  in  His  name  occurs  in  the  farewell  dis- 
courses. 

There  is  yet  another  particular  which  is  abso- 
lutely new,  viz.  ivorship  offered  to  Christ  Himself 
as  to  a  Divine  j)erson  :  and  once  more  the  clearest 
instances  of  tliis  are  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  St. 
Matthew  often,  and  St.  Mark  once,  mention  the 
fact  that  people  '  worsliipped  '  (irpoaeKvvrjaav)  Jesus. 
But  even  where  this  worship  is  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  He  would  cleanse  a  leper  (Mt  S-)  or 
raise  the  dead  (Mt  9*^),  this  act  of  prostration  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that  He  was 
regarded  as  a  great  prophet  (1  K  18'',  Dn  2*^). 
The  worship  of  Him  by  the  disciples  after  the 
Resurrection  (Mt  28»-  ",  Lk  245=)  carries  us  further: 
yet  it  might  be  argued  that  this  also  is  the  worship 
of  mere  reverence.  But  about  the  meaning  of  the 
worsliip  of  tiie  man  born  blind  (Jn  9^^)  there  can  be 
little  doubt  ;  all  the  less  so,  because  St.  John 
always  uses  irpoaKwiw  of  the  worship  of  God  (4'-*'"=^ 
12-"),  never  of  mere  respect  to  great  men ;  and  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Apocalypse  is  similar.  Still 
less  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  adoring  exclamation  of  the  sceptical  Apostle 
(Jn  20'-**) — '  the  loftiest  view  of  the  Lord  given  in 
tlie  Gospels'  (Westcott),  and  the  climax  to  which 
tiie  scheme  of  St.  John's  Gospel  steadily  leads  up. 
In  none  of  these  cases  did  Jesus  reject  the  worship, 
or  rebuke  those  who  ottered  it  to  Him. 

LiTERATiRE.— Works  On  the  reasonableness  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  abound,  but  they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  this  article. 
Handbooks  of  Biblical  Theology  give  little  help.  In  Bible 
Dictionaries  the  art.  on  '  Prayer '  in  Hastings,  iv.  p.  42ff.,  should 
be  consulted  ;  also  in  Schaff-Herzog,  iii.  p.  1879,  and  in  Herzog- 
Plitt,  art.  on  'Gebet,'  some  information  will  be  found. 

A.  Plummer. 
PREACHING.— In  the  Gospels  three  Gr.  words 
are  usetl  for  preaching,  viz.  K-qpvacu,  '  proclaim 
as  a  herald,'  with  the  corresponding  substantive 
Kr]pvy/j.a  ;  /v-ara77e\\aj,  '  announce,'  '  declare  '  ;  evay- 
yeXii'ui,  '  tell  good  tidings,'  with  the  corresponding 
substantive  evayyeXiov,  'good  tidings.'  A  fourth 
M'ord,  \aXew,  'talk,'  'discourse,'  is  also  rendered 
'preach'  in  Mk  2=  AV  (as  also  in  Ac  S^s  IP^  13*= 
14=5  2g6)  .  Ij^jj  jjj  iiY  (-j^jg  jg  rendered  'speak'  ('he 
spnke  the  word  unto  them  ').  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  preaching,  as  the  proclamation 
of  a  message,  was  distinguished  from  teaching 
{dtdaxrj),  the  explanation  and  vindication  of  truth. 
In  some  cases  this  distinction  is  marked.  Thus 
John  the  Baptist  was  emphatically  a  preacher,  he 
came  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ;  Jesus  began  where  John  left  oft'  by  also 
preaching  this  message  ;  and  the  Twelve  were  sent 
out  to  preach  [Kt^pmaeLv,  Mk  3",  cf.  Mt  10',  Lk  9=). 
The  function  of  the  Seventy  was  similar  (Lk  10**). 
But  in  all  but  His  earlier  ministry  our  Lord  was 
more  occupied  in  what  is  expressly  called  '  teach- 
ing.' While  John,  and  Jesus  Himself  at  first,  as 
well  as  His  disciples  throughout  the  Gospel  period, 
only  preached,  announcing  the  message  from  heaven, 
it  was  reserved  to  our  Lord  to  explain  the  great 


truths  of  the  gospel  by  teaching.  The  forerunner 
and  the  Apostles  announced  that  the  Kingdom  was 
to  come,  without  discussing  its  nature ;  Jesus 
Christ  went  further,  and  laboured  to  show  what 
this  Divine  Kingdom  really  was.  So,  while  John 
was  content  to  prepare  for  the  Kingdom,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  'at  hand,'  Jesus  asked, 
'  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ? ' 
and  proceeded  to  illustrate  its  characteristics.  This 
was  regarded  as  teaching.  Further,  while  the 
preaching  was  for  all  who  would  hear,  a  public 
utterance  designed  to  arrest  attention,  the  teaching- 
was  more  especially  designed  for  disciples ;  and 
while  some  of  it  was  public,  much  of  it  was  given 
in  private.  In  the  second  year  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  after  the  breach  with  the  authorities  and 
the  defection  of  the  multitude,  there  was  less 
preaching  and  more  teaching  in  the  training  of  the 
Twelve. 

This  distinction  cannot,  however,  be  maintained 
throughout.  Sometimes  our  Lord's  most  public 
utterances  are  described  as  '  teaching,'  and  are  of 
the  character  of  instruction  [e.g.  Mk  2^^  4'-  ^). 
Moreover,  teaching-  is  blended  with  preaching. 
The  difference  is  more  carefully  maintained  in  Mk. 
than  in  Mt.  Thus  Mk.  states  that  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee  2)reachinc/  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  p-*) — 
the  public  open-air  proclamation  ;  but  that  He 
went  into  a  synagogue  to  tench  (Mk  1-'),  where 
after  the  .scripture  had  been  read  He  would  ex- 
pound it  (cf.  Lk  i-*^^-).  But  in  Mt.  we  have  teach- 
ing and  preaching  both  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
work  in  the  synagogues  (Mt  4^^).  We  may  infer 
from  the  earlier  Gospel  that  Jesus  did  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  utterance, 
though  probably  one  would  often  pass  over  into  the 
other. 

When  we  turn  from  verbal  distinctions  to  the 
real  differences,  we  may  observe  three  methods 
followed  by  our  Lord,  according  to  circumstance 
and  requirement:  (1)  The  primitive  proclamation, 
in  making  which  He  went  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
John  the  Baptist ;  (2)  the  jniblic  teaching  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  offered 
to  all  who  would  attend  to  it,  whether  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  .synagogues  ;  (3)  the  private  training 
of  His  own  disciples  and  discourse  with  inquirers. 
Both  (1)  and  (2)  come  into  our  modern  conception 
of  Preaching,  and  we  must  understand  the  actual 
preaching  of  Jesus  to  comprehend  them.  See  also 
the  following  article  and  art.  Teaching. 

W.  F.  Adeney. 

PREACHING  CHRIST.— The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  '  j^reaching 
Christ.'  It  is  assumed  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the 
preacher's  function,  and  the  intention  is  to  show 
what  such  preaching-  involved  in  the  beginning, 
and  what  it  must  include  still  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
its  original.  Changing  conditions  may  demand 
for  it  different  forms,  but  presumably  under  all 
forms  there  will  be  a  vital  continuity  or  rather 
identity  in  the  substance  which  is  preached. 

1.  The  NT  as  a  whole  presents  Jesus  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ.  When  the  first  preachers 
preached  Him,  it  was  in  this  character.  'God,' 
says  Peter,  '  hath  made  this  same  Jesus  both  Lord 
and  Christ '  (Ac  2^").  '  Saul  confounded  the  Jews 
that  dwelt  in  Damascus,  jiroving  that  this  is  the 
Christ'  (9").  All  the  Evangelists  agree  with  this  : 
see  Mt  1'- 18,  Mk  l\  Lk  2",  Jn  20=*!.  Now  '  the 
Christ,'  or  'the  Messiah,'  was  not  a  meaningless 
expression  for  Jews  :  it  had  a  distinct  meaning, 
and  a  great  range  of  ideas  and  hopes  attached  to 
it.  There  was  a  Messianic  dogmatic,  as  it  has  been 
called,  among  the  Jews,  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion who  was  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  Jewish  disciples  had  a  Christology  before 
they  became  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.     It 
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is  easy  to  see  the  dangers  connected  Avith  this 
situation.  If  we  take  the  sentence,  '  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,'  we  may  put  the  emphasis  either  on  the 
subject  or  the  predicate.  We  can  conceive  how  a 
Jew,  whose  imagination  was  on  flame  with  the 
apocalyptic  hopes  associated  with  the  Messiah, 
might  allow  these  hopes,  when  he  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  to  overpower  the  person  of  Jesus  ; 
Jesus,  so  to  speak,  would  become  nothing  to  him 
but  the  person  through  whom  expectations  were 
to  be  realized  which  in  their  origin  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Jesus.  There  may  be  occasions  in  the 
NT  where  we  have  to  ask  whether  something  of 
this  kind  has  not  taken  place,  but  they  are  not 
conspicuous.  In  the  NT,  when  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  emjjhasis  is  always  as 
much  on  the  subject  as  on  the  j^redicate.  The 
proof  of  the  proposition  is  always  found  in  some- 
thing which  has  been  done  by  or  to  Jesus.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  found  in  the  first  instance  in 
His  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  God's  right 
hand.  It  is  this  participation  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God  that  makes  Him  Lord  and  Christ ;  and 
the  content  of  this,  in  all  essentials,  is  not  derived 
from  the  Messianic  dogmatic  of  the  Jewish  schools, 
but  from  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. This  experience  has  two  aspects,  the  one 
in  the  stricter  sense  historical,  the  other  in  the 
stricter  sense  spiritual.  The  one,  put  briefly,  is, 
'  We  have  seen  the  Lord ' ;  the  other,  '  He  hath 
poured  forth  this — the  new  life  at  Pentecost — 
which  ye  see  and  hear'  (Ac  2^^).  The  one  is  repre- 
sented by  the  series  of  witnesses  to  the  resurrec- 
tion cited  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15^"^,  the  other  by 
the  series  of  new  sjjiritual  experiences  and  convic- 
tions to  which  he  can  appeal  in  1  Co  15^-"'".  It  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  and  experience  of  the  new  life  in  His 
spirit,  not  any  pre-Christian  Christology,  or  Jewish 
jNIessianic  dogmatic,  that  define  for  the  first  Chris- 
tians the  content  of  the  title  '  the  Christ.'  And  it 
may  safely  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  preaching  Christ  unless  it  is  the 
jireaching  of  One  who  ll^e,s  and  reigns.  If  Jesus 
is  at  the  right  hand  of  God, — if  He  is  behind  every 
revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church, — then  He  is 
the  Christ,  and  can  be  preached  as  such  ;  but  if 
not,  not. 

2.  At  first,  naturally,  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
this.  The  Apostles  sincerely  believed  that  they 
had  seen  the  Lord,  and  they  could  not  conceive  of 
their  calling  as  having  anything  in  it  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  this — that  they  were  witnesses  of  the 
resurrection,  and  therefore  of  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  No  doubt  this  gave  its  whole  character  to 
primitive  Christianity  ;  but  if  we  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles  to  the  resurrection,  we  shall 
be  slow  to  say  that  it  transformed  its  character, 
and  made  it  a  new  and  essentially  an  inferior 
thing  as  compared  with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  not  forgotten  when  the  Apostles,  appeal- 
ing to  the  resurrection  and  to  Pentecost,  argued 
that  He  was  the  Christ,  God's  King,  through 
whom  all  the  hopes  which  God  had  inspired  were 
to  be  fulfilled.  Harnack,  indeed,  has  argued  that 
in  its  eagerness  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ — 
that  is,  to  discharge  a  task  in  apologetic  theology 
— the  Church  spent  too  much  of  the  force  which 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  teaching  men  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  commanded 
(Dogmengesrh.^  i.  57  f.).  But  there  is  no  necessary 
antagonism  between  the  two  things,  and  except 
for  their  faith  in  His  exaltation  as  the  Christ  the 
Apostles  would  never  have  taught  anything  at  all. 
Weinel  (Paulus,  108  f.)  represents  the  same  ten- 
dency in  a  much  less  guarded  form.  'After  the 
death  of  Jesus,'  he  says,  'the  ethical  religion  of 
redemption,    which   had   entered   the   world   with 


Jesus,  underwent  its  most  decisive  transformation 
of  a  formal  kind  ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of 
sonship  to  God,  and  became  faith  in  the  Christ- 
nature  of  the  man  Jesus.  .  .  .  The  disciples  de- 
manded faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah  exalted  to 
God,  and  in  the  conception  of  His  death  as  an 
atonement  appointed  by  God  for  sins.  With  the 
experience  of  the  resurrection  and  with  this  dogma 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  Christ-religion, 
Christianity  in  the  narrowei:  sense,  begins.'  One 
almost  wonders  if  Weinel  thinks  it  a  pity  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  or  that  His  disciples 
believed  that  He  did,  and  were  overpoweringly 
influenced  by  a  faith  so  tremendous ;  but  this 
ajjart,  the  assumjition  in  all  criticisna  of  this  sort 
is  that  when  the  Apostles  preached  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  tliey  concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  owed  no  part 
of  its  import  to  Jesus,  and  treated  the  subject  as 
if  it  had  no  meaning.  Even  on  a  jn-iori  grounds 
we  should  say  this  was  improbable,  and  there  is 
a  very  significant  piece  of  evidence  that  it  is  not 
true.  This  is  found  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
man  aj^pointed  to  take  the  place  of  Judas.  His 
function  was  to  be  a  witness  to  the  resurrection — 
that  is,  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  he  was,  in 
other  words,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Christ.  But 
he  was  chosen  from  '  the  men  that  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  went  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the 
baptism  of  John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received 
up  from  us'  (Ac  1"-"-).  To  preach  Christ,  even  in 
the  days  when  belief  in  the  resurrection  was  so 
overpowering,  one  required  to  have  a  full  know- 
ledge of  Jesus.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  if  we  do  not  know  who  or  what  Jesus  is. 
It  has  no  meaning  to  say  that  an  unknown  person 
is  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  and  sovereign  ;  the 
more  ardently  men  believed  that  God  had  given 
them  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  in  this  exaltation,  the 
more  eager  would  they  be  to  know  all  that  could 
possibly  be  learned  about  Him.  If  there  were 
men  alive  who  had  lived  in  His  company,  they 
would  wait  assiduously  on  their  teaching  (2^-). 
They  would  be  more  than  curious  to  know  what 
spirit  He  was  of,  and  whether  they  could  detect 
in  His  appearance  and  career  on  earth  '  the  works 
of  the  Christ'  (Mt  11-).  They  would  expect  to 
find  some  kind  of  moral  congruity  between  His 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  His  transcendent  dignity 
and  calling  on  the  other  ;  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand, from  the  very  beginning,  for  facts  about 
Him.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  say 
that  preaching  Christ  is  not  taking  leave  of  Jesus 
in  any  sense  or  to  any  extent ;  it  is  preaching 
Jesus  exalted  and  sovereign. 

The  passage  just  quoted  (Ac  I-"-)  is  practically 
coterminous  with  the  oldest  form  of  Gosjiel  which 
we  possess.  '  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up  '  :  these  are  the 
limits  within  which  lies  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark.  Hence  we  might  say  that  to  preach  this 
gospel  is  to  preach  Christ,  on  condition,  of  course, 
that  it  is  preached  in  its  connexion  with  Jesus 
exalted.  Merely  to  narrate  the  history  of  Jesus, 
even  if  we  had  the  materials  for  it,  would  not  be 
to  preach  Christ.  We  need,  of  course,  to  know 
the  historical  Jesus,  as  the  qualifications  for 
Apostleship  show  ;  but  to  preach  Christ  means  to 
preach  that  Person  as  present  in  the  sovereignty 
of  His  resiuTection.  It  is  not  preaching  Christ  if 
we  tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  merely  as 
events  in  a  past  continually  growing  more  remote. 
It  is  not  preaching  Christ  though  we  tell  this  story 
in  the  most  vivid  and  moving  fashion,  and  gather 
round  it,  by  the  exei'cise  of  historical  imagination 
or  dramatic  skill,  the  liveliest  emotions  ;  it  is  not 
preaching  Christ  to  present  the  life  and  death  of 
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Jesus  as  a  liigh  and  solemn  tragedy,  with  power  in 
it  to  purify  the  soul  by  pity  and  terror.  There  is 
no  preaching-  of  Christ,  possessed  of  religious  signi- 
licance,  that  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  Apostolic  preaching  rested  :  His  exaltation  in 
])()wer,  and  therefore  His  perpetual  presence.  The 
historical  Jesus  is  indispensable  ;  but  if  Ave  are  to 
have  a  Christian  religion,  the  historical  must  be- 
come present  and  eternal.  This  it  does  through 
the  resurrection  as  apprehended  by  faith. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Synoptic  (Gospels  give  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  historical  Jesus  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
preacher's  ends.  No  doubt  He  is  depicted  for  us 
there  by  writers  who  believed  in  Him  as  the 
Christ,  and  for  Avhom  the  light  of  His  exaltation 
was  reflected  on  the  lowliness  of  His  earthly 
career  ;  but  this  light  is  not  necessarily  a  distort- 
ing one.  We  have  no  reason  to  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  these  Gospels  which  is  untrue  to  the 
historical  personality  of  Jesus,  anything  which 
represents  Him  in  mind,  in  will,  in  temper,  in 
character,  in  His  consciousness  as  a  whole  of  His 
relations  to  God  and  man,  as  other  than  He  really 
was.  Extravagant  things  have  been  said  by  many 
writers  of  Lives  of  Jesus,  from  Strauss  down- 
wards, on  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and 
on  the  way  in  which  the  real  Jesus  has  been  dis- 
guised from  the  very  beginning  by  the  idealization 
of  His  ligure  in  the  faith  and  love  of  those  who 
preached  Him — and  especially  in  the  Gospels.  If 
we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  character  of 
Jesus,  on  the  sjiirit  of  His  words  and  deeds  and 
death,  on  His  consciousness  of  His  relations  to  God 
and  men — in  a  word,  on  what  He  was  and  achieved 
in  the  spiritual  world — it  is  the  present  writer's  con- 
viction that  we  shall  feel  the  very  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  truth.  We  may  be  dubious  about  this  or 
that  word,  this  or  that  incident  in  the  Gospels,  but 
we  have  no  dubiety  at  all  about  the  Person.  The 
great  life  that  stands  out  before  us  in  the  Gospels 
is  more  real  than  anything  in  the  world ;  and  Jesus 
is  so  far  from  being  hidden  from  us  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  know  Him  better 
than  anybody  who  has  ever  lived  on  earth. 

It  does  not  folloAv  from  this  that  Ave  accept  the 
Evangelists'  proofs  that  Jesus  Avas  the  Christ,  or 
that  in  preaching  Christ  Ave  employ  the  same  argu- 
ments as  they  to  shoAV  that  Jesus  has  the  unique 
signilicance  for  religion  Avliich  Avas  represented  for 
tliem  by  the  Messianic  title.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  arguments  Avere  tAvo — one  from  prophecy  and 
one  from  miracles.  Both  may  be  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple without  being  accepted  in  form.  The  argu- 
ment from  pi'ophecy  is  an  assertion  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  revelation,  of  the  one  purpose  of  God 
running  through  it  all,  and  culminating  in  Jesus. 
Jesus  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  contained  in 
the  ancient  revelation,  and  Ave  look  for  no  other  : 
'  HoAv  many  soever  .are  the  promises  of  God,  in  him 
is  the  yea'  (2  Co  1-");  Ave  recognize  this,  and  the 
absolute  significance  Avhich  it  secures  for  Jesus  in 
religion.  But  Ave  no  longer  prove  it  to  ourselves 
by  emphasizing,  in  the  manner  of  the  First  Gos^jel, 
particular  correspondences  betAveen  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  pa.ssages  in  the  OT.  There  is  no 
religious  and  no  intellectual  value  for  us  in  such 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  as  Mt  2^^-  '**•  -^.  We  should 
apply  the  Pauline  principle  (2  Co  I-**)  quite  differ- 
ently, recognizing  that  correspondence  is  one 
thing,  fulfilment  .another.  Jesus  did  not  really 
come  to  fulfil  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  carrying  out 
a  programme  the  details  of  Avhich  Avere  fixeil  Ijefore- 
hand  ;  He  came  to  fulfil  Himself,  or  to  fulfil  the 
Avill  of  the  Father,  as  the  Father  made  it  plain  to 
Him  from  step  to  step  ;  and  though,  on  one  occa- 
sion (Mk  lli-i").  He  Himself  arranged  an  incident 
in  Avhich  a  literal  correspondence  Avitli  a  prophecy 


Avas  secured,  it  is  not  such  a  phenomenon  Avhich 
makes  Him  the  Christ  to  us.  Its  value  noAV  lies 
in  shoAving  that  He  regarded  Himself  as  the  Christ, 
the  promised  King.  And  so  Avith  the  argument 
from  miracles,  Avliich,  though  not  formally  put,  is 
perhaps  as  characteristic  of  the  Second  Gospel  as 
the  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  the  First.  The 
Avorks  of  Jesus,  in  the  largest  sense, — all  that  He 
did  and  the  poAver  Avhich  it  implied, — go  to  give 
Him  the  importance  He  has  in  our  minds.  But  Ave 
do  not  limit  His  Avorks  to  the  class  commonly 
called  miraculous ;  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  His  Avhole  being  and  action  gathers 
up  into  itself  much  more  than  this.  The  argu- 
ments from  prophecy  and  from  miracles  are  formal 
Avays  of  expressing  truths  Avliich  really  contain 
'much  more  than  these  forms  can  carry  ;  and  our 
impression  of  the  truths  is  too  direct,  immediate, 
and  complex  to  have  justice  done  it  by  such  argu- 
ments. 

4.  While,  however,  the  inadequacy  of  such  argu- 
ments to  their  purpose  must  be  admitted,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arguments  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
What  those  avIio  first  called  Jesus  the  Christ,  or 
preached  Him  as  such,  intended  to  do,  Avas  to  put 
Him  in  a  place  Avhich  no  other  could  share.  What- 
ever else  the  name  meant,  it  meant  the  King  ;  and 
there  Avas  only  one  King.  In  the  Christian  religion 
Jesus  Avas  never  one  of  a  series,  a  person  Avho  could 
be  cla.ssified,  and  be  shoAvn  to  His  proper  place  in 
the  line  of  great  personalities  Avho  have  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  race.  The  study  of 
Comparative  Religion  has  fostered  a  tendency  to 
regard  Him  in  this  light ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  too 
strongly  that  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  sucli  a 
tendency  is  to  abandon  from  the  very  root  all  tliat 
has  ever  been  knoAvn  to  history  as  Christianity. 
The  NT  is  quite  unequivocal  about  this.  From 
the  beginning  Christians  call  Jesus  'Lord'  (1  Co 
12^),  and  recognize  that  God  has  given  Him  the 
name  Avhich  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2'').  All 
other  men  in  the  NT  meet  as  equals  on  the  same 
level,  and  all  boAV  before  Him  as  King.  In  His 
exaltation  He  confronts  men  as  one  Divine  causality 
Avith  the  Father,  Avorking  for  their  salvation. 
Historical  Christianity,  said  Emerson  ( Woi-ks,  Bell's 
ed.  ii.  195),  has  dAvelt  and  dAvells  Avith  noxious 
exaggeration  about  the  iierson  of  Jesus.  As  a 
criticism  of  some  kinds  of  interest  in  dogmatic 
Christology,  this  may  be  true  ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
to  reflect  on  the  devotion  of  Christians  to  Jesus  as 
a  Person,  it  is  completely  beside  the  mark.  To 
Christians  this  Person  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  Avill  be  for  ever,  Avhat  no  other  can  be.  To 
talk  of  Him  as  the  same  in  kind  Avith  other  pro- 
phets or  founders  of  religions, — Avith  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  Avith  Confucius  or  Buddha,  or,  Avliat  is  even 
harder  to  understand,  with  Mohammed, — is  to  sur- 
render anything  that  a  NT  Christian  could  have 
recognized  as  Christianity.  To  preach  Christ  at 
all  Ave  must  preach  Him  as  Kvpios  and  /u-ovoyep-qs. 
The  first  name  secures  His  unshared  place  in  rela- 
tion to  men,  as  the  latter  does  in  relation  to  God  ; 
and  unless  He  fills  such  a  place,  Christianity  has 
no  raison  d'etre.  That  it  has  is  the  assumjition  of 
this  article,  as  it  is  the  fact  presented  in  the  NT. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  differentia  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion  that  the  distinction  Avhicli  can  sometimes 
be  draAvn  betAveen  a  person  and  the  cause  for  Avhich 
he  stands  is  in  it  no  longer  valid.  To  preach  Avhat 
Jesus  preached  is  not  preaching  Christianity  unless 
the  thing  preached  is  preached  in  its  es.sential 
relation  to  Him.  The  truth  Avhich  He  announces 
is  not  independent  of  Himself;  it  is  in  the  Avorld 
only  as  it  is  incarnate  in  Him.  Thus,  to  take  as 
an  example  Avhat  many  regard  as  the  supreme 
category  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  Kingdom  of 
God  :  Avhat  is  meant  by  preaching  Christ  here  ?     It 
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is  very  likely  impossible  for  us  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  the  expression  '  Kingdom  of  God '  con- 
veyed in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Judaism  or  of 
the  1st  cent,  generally.  It  may  be  impossible  for 
us  even  to  understand  with  certainty  and  precision 
what  Jesus  Himself  on  any  given  occasion  meant  it 
to  convey.  All  shades  of  meaning  run  through  it, — 
political,  eschatological,  spiritual ;  national,  uni- 
versal ;  here,  coming :  how  can  anyone  tell  whether 
in  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  he  is  preaching 
Christ  ?  The  answer  is  clear  if  we  remember  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  His  sense  could  come  only  in  and 
through  Him,  and  that  its  character  is  ultimately 
determined  by  that  fact.  He  Himself,  in  the  sense 
at  least  of  being  God's  representative,  is  King  in  it 
(Mt  13«  2021  25^^  Lk  23^-),  and  it  is  from  what  we 
know  of  Him,  including  ultimately  His  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation,  that  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Kingdom  must  be  derived.  To  preach  the  cause 
and  ignore  the  Person,  or  to  preach  the  cause  as 
of  universal  import  and  to  assign  to  the  Person  an 
importance  in  relation  to  it  which  He  only  shares 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  others,  is  to  be  untrue 
to  the  facts  as  the  Gospels  present  them.  Even 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  preaching 
Christ  unless  the  Kingdom  is  preached  as  one 
which  owes  its  character  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is 
its  King,  and  the  certainty  of  its  consummation 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  shares  the  throne  of  God. 
Christianity  is  not  abstract  optimism ;  it  is  optimism 
based  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  revealed  in  Him. 

5.  If  we  bring  these  ideas  to  a  point,  we  shall 
say  that  to  iireach  Christ  means  to  jareach  Jesus  in 
the  absolute  significance  for  God  and  man  which 
He  had  to  His  own  consciousness  and  to  the  faith 
of  the  first  witnesses ;  and  to  preach  Him  as 
exalted,  and  as  having  this  absolute  significance 
now  and  for  ever.  The  question  then  arises.  In  what 
forms  did  Jesus  Himself  present  this  absolute  signi- 
ficance to  His  own  mind  ?  How  did  He  conceive 
it,  and  body  it  forth  to  others,  so  as  to  make  an 
adequate  impression  on  tliem  ?  And  are  the  forms 
of  thought  and  of  imagination  which  He  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  given  historical  environment 
as  indispensable  to  us,  and  as  binding  in  our  totally 
difi'erent  environment,  as  they  were  for  those  with 
whom  Jesus  stood  face  to  face  ?  To  preach  Christ 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
not  at  haphazard,  but  on  principle ;  and  the 
answer  may  sometimes  seem  difficult. 

To  proceed  by  illustration  :  («)  One  of  the  ways 
in  whicli  Jesus  represented  His  absolute  significance 
for  the  true  religion  was  this  :  He  regarded  Him- 
self as  the  ]SIessiah.  The  Messianic  role  was  one 
which  could  be  filled  only  by  one  Person,  and  He 
Himself  was  the  Person  in  question  ;  He  and  no 
other  was  the  Christ.  But  is  '  the  Christ '  a  con- 
ception of  which  we,  in  another  age  and  with  other 
antecedents,  can  make  use  for  the  same  purpose? 
Only,  it  must  be  answered,  if  we  employ  the  term 
with  much  latitude.  What  it  suggests  to  us,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  the  continuity  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  fulfilment  through  Jesus  of  all  the 
hopes  which,  through  history  and  prophecy,  God 
had  kindled  in  human  hearts  ;  it  is  the  possibility 
of  using  it  to  express  this  that  justifies  us  in  retain- 
ing the  name.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  those  who 
first  came  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  the 
name  was  much  more  definite  than  it  is  for  us  ;  it 
had  a  shape  and  colour  that  it  has  no  longer  ;  it 
had  expectations  connected  with  it  which  for  us 
have  lost  the  vitality  they  once  possessed.  In  par- 
ticular, the  eschatological  associations  of  the  term 
have  not,  in  their  NT  form,  the  importance  for  us 
which  they  had  for  the  first  believers.  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  these  associations  cluster  round 
the  title  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  which,  at  least  after  the 


confession  of  Peter  at  Ciesarea  Philippi,  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  '  the  Christ '  ;  the  Son  of  Man  is 
identified  with  Jesus,  and  comes  again,  after  His 
suffering  and  death,  to  establish  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels  (Mk  8*'-  ^, 
Mt  10^  16-^).  This  coming  again,  or,  as  the  original 
disciples  conceived  it,  this  coming  {wapovffia)  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ,  was  expected,  by  those  who 
first  preached  and  received  the  gospel,  to  take 
place  in  their  own  generation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  that  this  expectation  could  have  any  other 
basis  than  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  Nothing 
was  more  characteristic  of  primitive  Christianity  ; 
it  was  the  very  essence  of  what  the  early  Church 
meant  by  hope  ;  it  was  for  it  part  of  the  very 
meaning  of  '  the  Christ.'  Account  has  been  taken, 
in  art.  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST  (vol.  i.  p.  149),  of  any 
considerations  which  go  to  qualify  the  certainty 
with  which  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself  this  eschato- 
logical conception  of  the  consummation  of  God's 
Kingdom,  and  especially  this  conviction  as  to  its 
imminence  ;  but  if  we  do  connect  it  with  Him,  and 
regard  it  as  part  of  what  is  meant  when  He  repre- 
sents Himself  as  the  Christ,  clearly  history  requires 
us  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  that  conception 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  truth.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  has  been  coming  ever  since  Jesus  left  the 
world  ;  but  Jesus  Himself,  after  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  not  yet  come  in  like  manner  as  the 
disciples  saw  Him  going  into  heaven  (Ac  1^^).  We 
still  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  coming ; 
we  believe  this  because  we  believe  in  Jesus  ;  we 
believe  that  it  is  coming  only  through  Him  and 
as  He  comes ;  that  is  what  the  Christian  of 
to-day  means  when  he  says  we  believe  in  Him 
as  the  Christ.  But  even  the  belief  in  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand  does  not  make  possible 
for  us  that  particular  kind  of  expectation  of  His 
coming  which  burnt  with  so  intense  a  flame  in 
the  breast  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  quite  apart 
from  any  preference  or  ettbrt,  our  outlook  on  the 
future  is  different  from  theirs  ;  and,  while  Ave  do 
not  abate  in  the  least  our  recognition  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Jesus,  and  our  assurance  that  God's 
Kingdom  can  come  and  God's  promises  be  fulfilled 
through  Him  alone,  we  are  compelled,  apparently, 
to  recognize  that  in  infusing  into  the  disciples  His 
own  assurance  of  the  final  triumph  of  God's  cause 
in  His  own  person,  our  Lord  had  to  make  use 
of  representations  which  have  turned  out  unequal 
to  the  truth.  He  had  to  put  His  sense  of  the 
absolute  significance  of  His  Person  for  God  and 
man  into  a  form  which  was  relative  to  the  mind 
of  the  time.  The  eschatological  Christ,  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  coming  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  who  heard  His  voice,  was  one  expression 
for  Jesus  of  this  absolute  significance  ;  and  it  is  as 
such  an  expression — that  is,  as  an  assui'ance  of  the 
speedy  triumph  of  God's  cause  in  and  through 
Him,  and  not  in  its  spectacular  detail — that  we 
believe  in  it.  It  is  not  rejecting  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance of  Jesus  to  say  that  this  spectacular  detail 
is  relative  to  the  age  and  its  mental  outlook  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  rejection  of  it,  and  a  repudiation  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  if  we  denied  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God — however  experience  enables  us  to  picture 
its  coming  and  consummation — comes  and  is  con- 
summated through  Him  alone.  This  truth  must 
be  preached  if  we  really  preach  Christ. 

(6)  Jesus,  however,  has  other  ways  of  conveying 
His  absolute  significance.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
that  in  which  He  represents  Himself  as  judge  of 
men,  arbiter  of  their  eternal  destinies.  It  may  be 
argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  form  in  which  this  is 
expressed  in  Mt  7'^^-  25^i*''-  is,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  the  Evangelist ;  '  prophesying  in  the  name  of 
Jesus'  was  a  phenomenon  which  came  into  the 
world  only  after  His  death,  and  .such  an  allusion 
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to  it  as  Mt  7'-"-,  wliere  it  is  treated  as  an  olnioiis 
thinj;,  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  in  His 
lifetime.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
that  both  this  passage  and  the  other  convey  the 
mind  of  Jesus  about  His  own  significance  for  men. 
Whatever  be  the  rule  of  the  judgment — doing  the 
will  of  His  Father  (Mt  7-'),  or  humanity  exhibited 
in  practice  in  relation  to  those  whom  He  calls  His 
brethren  (Mt  25*') — it  is  a  rule  which  has  been  hnally 
embodied  in  Him.  It  is  in  Him  that  we  see  what 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father  means  ;  it  is  in  Him 
also  that  we  see  the  law  of  humanity  fulfilled.  It 
is  what  we  are  when  measured  by  His  standard, 
judged  by  His  judgment,  that  discloses  the  very 
truth  about  us.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  pre- 
rogative of  judgment  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  has 
been  formally  transferred  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  ; 
but  nothing  is  less  formal  in  the  NT  than  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  judge.  It  does  not  rest  on  any 
borrowings  from  a  pre-Christian  Messianic  dog- 
matic, but  on  the  most  real  experiences  of  men  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus  :  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  (Lk  5^) ;  '  Come,  see  a  man 
who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did '  ( Jn  4^**). 
The  experiences  by  which  words  like  these  were 
inspired  give  reality  and  solemnity  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus  as  judge.  Here  again  we  may 
say  that  the  spectacular  representations  of  the 
judgment  are  a  form  which  Ave  may  recognize  to 
have  only  a  relative  value,  while  yet  we  do  not 
dispute  in  the  least  the  absolute  truth  that  the 
standard  of  reality  and  of  worth  in  the  spiritual 
world  is  Jesus,  and  that  no  life  can  be  finally 
estimated  except  by  its  relation  to  Him.  The 
Gospel  according  to  John  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  emphasizing  the  function  of  Christ  as 
judge,  and  the  continuous  exercise  of  it  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  an  automatic  fashion.  The 
Father  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son 
(Jn  5^^)  ;  and  the  process  of  judging  goes  on  in  the 
Gospel  under  our  eyes.  The  very  presence  of  Jesus 
sifts  men  ;  they  gather  round  Him  or  are  repelled 
from  Him  according  to  what  they  are.  Something 
of  absolute  and  final  significance,  it  may  be  said,  is 
transacted  before  our  faces,  as  men  show  that  they 
will  or  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Jesus. 
It  is  eternal  judgment  revealed  in  the  field  of  time, 
and  Jesus  is  the  judge.  No  one  else  could  fill 
His  place  in  this  character,  and  we  do  not  preach 
Christ  as  He  was  and  is  except  by  making  this 
plain.  Probably,  however,  in  this  case  more  than 
in  any  other  it  is  rash  to  discount  too  cheaply 
what  we  think,  rightly  enough  in  principle,  are  but 
forms  of  conveying  this  truth,  and  forms  unequal 
to  the  reality.  The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
in  Mt  25^^"*''  may  not  be  true  as  a  picture,  the 
moral  reality  of  the  judgment  may  not  be  depen- 
dent at  all  on  the  scenic  details  here  presented, 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  true  as  a  picture,  it  is  true 
in  the  moral  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  and 
this  is  the  truth  that  is  important.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Christ  at  all, 
as  final  judgment ;  there  is  a  right  'hand  of  the 
judge  and  a  left,  an  inside  of  the  door  and  an  out- 
side, a  character  that  abides  for  ever  and  a  char- 
acter that  collapses  in  irreparable  ruin  ;  and  to 
reiilize  of  what  kind  character  is,  or  where  it  must 
stand  at  last,  we  have  only  to  confront  it  with 
Him.  The  man  who  cannot  withstand  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jesus  does  not  come  into  judgment,  he  has 
passed  from  death  into  life  ( Jn  S^) ;  the  man  who 
will  not  yield  to  the  attraction  of  Jesus  is  judged 
already  (3'*),  and  the  judgment  will  be  revealed 
at  last.  To  recognize  and  proclaim  the  absolute 
significance  of  Jesus  here  is  an  essential  part  of 
preaching  Christ. 
(c)  The  supreme  illusti'ation  of  this  incomparable 


significance  of  Jesus  remains.  It  is  given  in  what 
we  may  call  His  conscioiisness  of  His  relation  to 
God.  To  Jesus,  God  Avas  the  Fatlier,  and  He  Him- 
self Avas  the  Son.  It  does  not  matter  that  God  is  a 
universal  Father,  and  that  all  men  are  or  are 
called  to  be  His  .sons  ;  Jesus  recognizes  this,  and 
insists  upon  it,  but  He  claims  Sonship  in  a  peculiar 
sense  for  Himself.  He  never  speaks  of  Himself  as 
a  child  of  God,  but  as  the  Son,  simpUciter.  In 
speaking  of  God  and  Himself  He  uses  6  Trarrip  and 
6  woj  in  a  Avay  Avhich  implies  that  there  could  no 
more  be  a  plural  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other  : 
see  esp.  Mt  11-''-,  Mk  IS^^.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  account  of  Jesus'  baptism  (]Mt  3^'' ||)  the 
heavenly  voice  Avhich  pronounces  Him  Son  of  God, 
in  Avords  borroAved  from  Ps  2,  means  the  term 
there  to  be  taken  in  the  Messianic  '  official '  sense  ; 
it  is  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus,  as  the 
accompanying  narrative  of  the  Temptation  proves, 
Avhich  is  expressed  in  6  w6s  fiov.  What  the  relation 
may  have  been  in  His  mind  betAveen  this  (Avhich 
defines  His  calling  by  relation  to  OT  hopes)  and 
the  Divine  Sonship  exhibited  in  Mt  11-^,  Ave  may 
not  be  able  to  tell.  It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  the  official  Messianic  Sonship,  the  calling  to 
be  God's  King  in  Israel,  Avidened  and  deepened  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  unique  relation  to  God,  Avliich  found  its  most 
adequate  expression  in  the  language  of  Mt  11-'; 
by  others,  that  only  such  a  consciousness  as  is  dis- 
closed in  Mt  11-''  enables  us  to  understand  hoAv 
Jesus  could  ever  h.ave  regarded  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  The  Messianic  categories  have  been  con- 
sidered above  ;  Avhat  we  haA^e  here  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  less  sjiecifically  JcAvish  Avay  in  Avhich  Jesus 
here  reveals  His  absolute  significance  for  religion. 
'  All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my 
Father  :  and  no  one  knoAveth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father ;  neither  knoAveth  any  one  the  Father,  sa\e 
the  Son,  and  he  to  Avhomsoever  the  Son  Avilleth  to 
rcA'eal  him '  (see  Authority  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p. 
149).  Here  Jesus  claims  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
to  have  had  the  Avhole  task  of  revealing  God  to 
men — the  Avhole  task  of  saving  men,  so  far  as  that 
depends  upon  their  coming  to  knoAv  God — com- 
mitted to  Him.*  It  is  a  task  to  Avhich  He  is 
equal,  and  for  Avhicli  no  other  has  any  competence 
at  all.  Everything  connected  Avith  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone  ;  there  is  not 
a  man  upon  the  earth  Avho  can  knoAV  the  Father 
except  by  becoming  a  debtor  to  Jesus.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  preaching  Christ  unless  Ave  preach 
this :  He  is  the  mediator  for  all  men  of  the  knoAv- 
ledge  of  God  as  Father  ;  that  is,  of  that  knoAvledge 
of  God  on  Avhich  eternal  life  depends.  This  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  gracious 
form  in  Avhich  the  absolute  significance  of  Jesus 
can  be  expressed  :  the  loftiest,  because  it  declares 
Him  unequiA'ocally  to  be  the  /uLovoyevris,  having  His 
being  in  a  relation  to  God  constituted  by  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  belonging  to  Him 
alone  ;  the  most  universal,  because  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son,  Avhile  it  can  only  be  symbolic  of 
the  reality,  uses  a  symbolism  based  on  nature,  not 
on  history,  and  is  therefore  intelligible  to  all  men, 
and  not  only  (like  Messiah)  to  one  race  ;  and  the 
most  gracious,  for  it  suggests  directly  not  only 
mutual  understanding  but  mutual  love,  the  love 
which  unites  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Avork 
of  enlightening  and  redeeming  men  (cf.  Mt  11-**-). 
It  is  not  necessary,  hoAvever,  to  dAvell  on  this  :  the 
point  is  that  in  this  central  passage  Jesus  empha- 
sizes His  absolute  significance  in  the  tAvo  main 
directions  in  Avhich  it  can  be  understood  :  He  is  to 
God  Avhat  no  other  is,  and  He  can  therefore  do  for 

*  It  is  fanciful,  on  account  of  TxpiicBti,  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
is  here  contrasting  His  rxpoiSoa-is,  which  has  its  starting-point  in 
the  Father,  with  the  'traditions'  of  the  elders. 
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man  wluit  no  other  can  do.  He  is  the  only-begotten 
Son,  and  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
In  preaehing  Christ  in  this  sense,  we  have  much 
more  to  go  upon  than  this  single  utterance.  The 
truth  which  it  conveys,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  a 
truth  revealed  by  Christ,  as  the  truth  which  is 
embodied  in  Him  ;  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  experience  of  coming  through 
Him  to  the  Father,  and  of  recognizing  the  1^'ather 
in  the  Son.  The  interest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  this — that  it  is  an 
expansion  and  illustration  of  these  words.  Jesus 
is  presented  there  as  the  Woixl  made  flesh — the 
principle  of  revelation  embodied  in  a  human  life  ; 
it  is  His  work,  so  to  speak,  to  enlighten  every 
man,  and  apart  from  His  work  men  remain  in 
darkness.  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  : 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared — or  interpreted  (i^vyv- 
craTo) — him '  ( Jn  V^) ;  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father'  (14^);  'I  am  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life  :  no  one  cometli  to  the  Father 
but  through  me'  (14").  This  is  the  key  to  the 
peculiar  passages  in  the  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  says 
eyd}  eifXL  without  any  expressed  predicate  (4-^  ?  8'^^-  ^* 
13^^) :  we  are  meant  to  think  of  Him  as  the  great 
decisive  Personality,  who  stands  in  a  place  which 
is  His  alone,  and  by  relation  to  whom  all  men 
finally  stand  or  fall.  It  may  be  that  the  expres- 
sion given  to  this  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  owes 
something  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  Jesus  ;  but 
what  the  writer  expresses  is  at  least  the  impression 
maile  on  him  by  Jesus,  and,  as  Mt  11-^  and  ]\Ik 
13^^  show,  the  impression  is  one  which  answers 
exactly  to  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself.  The 
words  quoted  above  from  Jn.  only  do  justice  to 
Jesus'  sense  of  what  He  was  in  relation  to  God  and 
man,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  preach  C  hrist  in  any 
adequate  sense  if  we  ignore  or  deny  the  truth  they 
convey.  To  do  so  would  be  to  reject  both  what 
Jesus  said  and  what  He  was  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  first  believed  on  Him. 

6.  With  the  rest  of  the  NT  in  mind,  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  raised  at  this  point,  Avhether  Jesus 
gave  any  further  definition  to  the  idea  of  media- 
tion than  that  which  we  find  in  this  passage.  All 
men  owe  to  Him  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father, 
but  how  does  He  impart  it  ?  All  men  must  become 
His  debtors  if  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
supreme  revelation  :  is  there  anything  which  more 
than  another  enables  us  to  estimate  the  dimensions 
of  this  debt  ?  If  there  is,  then  in  preaching  Christ 
that  thing  would  require  to  have  a  corresponding 
prominence.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  mediates 
the  knowledge  of  God  to  men,  not  by  His  words 
only,  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (Authority 
OF  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  149),  by  His  being  and  life 
as  well.  It  is  the  Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  re- 
vealed, and  everything  in  the  Son  contributes  to 
the  revelation :  His  teaching,  His  works.  His 
intercourse  with  others,  His  sufferings  and  death. 
The  revelation  is  made  in  and  through  all  these, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  omitted  in  preaching- 
Christ.  To  borrow  words  of  Wellhausen  which 
are  not  Avithout  a  misleading  element  (Einleitung 
in  die  drei  ersten  Evanrjelicn,  p.  114) :  '  His  religion 
is  foimd  not  only  in  what  He  taught  publicly,  but 
in  His  nature  and  bearing  under  all  circumstances, 
at  home  and  on  the  street,  in  what  He  said  and 
did  not  say,  in  what  He  did  consciously  or  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  in  the  way  in  which 
He  ate  and  drank  and  rejoiced  and  suffered.  His 
Person,  with  which  they  had  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  in  daily  life,  made  an  even  deeper 
impression  on  His  disciples  than  His  teaching.' 
All  this  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  NT 
in  all  its  parts  lays  a  quite  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  not  false 


to  His  own  conception  of  the  way  in  which  He 
mediated  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  men. 
His  death,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  require  to  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  His  life  ;  it  is  His  life 
carried  to  a  consistent  consummation  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  ;  it  is  part  of  His  life, 
not  something  distinct  from  it.  This  also  is  true, 
but,  according  to  the  representation  in  the  Gospels, 
it  is  less  than  the  whole  truth.  His  death  is  a 
part  of  His  life  which  has  an  essential  relation  to 
His  work  as  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  and  the 
King  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  it  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  Himself  as  Divinely  necessary,  it  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  instruction  to  His  disciples, 
and  it  is  commemorated  by  His  will  in  the  most 
solemn  rite  of  Christian  worship  (see  Mk  8^'  9^^  10^^ 
1045  14J4  g^j^j  ][)_  j^;  jg  3_  fj^ij.  inference  from  this, 
combined  with  the  place  taken  by  the  Passion  in 
the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  place  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  death  in  the  Epistles, 
that  to  preach  Christ  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
His  death  as  a  main  part,  or  rather  as  the  main 
part,  of  the  cost  at  A\hich  His  work  of  mediation  is 
done.  In  what  particular  way  it  is  to  be  construed 
is  an  ulterior  question.  Our  general  conception  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  our  sense  of  indi- 
viduality and  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  our 
apprehension  of  sin  as  generic,  or  constitutional, 
or  voluntary,  the  mental  equipment  with  which 
we  approach  the  whole  subject,  may  determine  us 
to  interpret  it  in  ways  which  are  intellectually  dis- 
tinguishable ;  no  given  explanation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  can  claim  finality  any  more  than  any  given 
interpretation  of  His  Person.  But  just  as  we  may 
say  that  Christ  is  not  preached  unless  the  Person 
of  Christ  is  presented  in  its  absolute  significance 
for  religion,  as  the  one  Person  through  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father  is  mediated  to  men,  so 
we  may  say  further  that  Christ  is  not  preached  in 
the  sense  which  answers  to  His  own  consciousness 
of  what  He  was  doing,  unless  it  is  made  clear  and 
central  that  His  mediation  necessitated  and  there- 
fore cost  His  death.  In  the  simplest  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  in  preaching  Christ,  not  only  that 
He  is  fiovoyev-qs  and  Mediator,  but  that  He  died  for 
men.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  insist  on  this  as  a 
doctrine  ;  it  was  for  the  Church  to  apprehend  it  as 
a  fact,  and  to  put  it  into  doxologies  (Rev  1-'  5^)  ; 
but  in  doing  so,  it  could  go  back  to  unmistakable 
words  of  Jesus  Himself,  ,and  to  the  sacrament  which 
speaks  for  Him  moi-e  impressively  than  any  words. 
7.  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself,  which,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  for  us  to  apprehend  it,  has 
certainly  the  character  just  described — in  other 
words,  is  a  consciousness  of  His  absolute  and  in- 
comparable significance  for  all  the  relations  of  God 
and  man — must  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  jireaching  of 
which  He  is  the  object.  He  had  this  significance 
while  He  moved  among  men  on  the  earth,  and  it 
Mas  declared  and  made  unmistakable  to  His  dis- 
cijiles  when  He  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  on  Jesus' 
consciousness  of  Himself,  therefore,  including  His 
consciousness  of  His  vocation,  and  on  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand,  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  rests.  As  has  already  been  remarked  (see 
§  3),  the  writer  of  this  article  assumes  that  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  a  representation  given 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  on  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  quite  securely  proceed.  No  doubt  this  has 
been  questioned,  most  recently  and  radically  by 
Wellhausen.  The  Gospels  (to  put  it  concisely) 
were  written  by  Christians,  and  Jesus  was  not  a 
Christian.  They  contain  the  gospel,  that  is,  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  gospel,  although  it  is  put  into  His  lips.  He 
Avas  a  Jew.  He  preached  no  new  faith.  He  taught 
men  to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  like  all  Jews  He 
found  in  the  Law  and  the  other  sacred  books.     The 
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only  difference  was  that  He  knew  a  better  way  of 
doin.u;  the  will  of  God  than  that  which  the  scribes 
of  His  day  enforced  on  the  people,  and  that  He 
called  men  to  leave  their  tratlitions  and  learn  of 
Him.  Welllian.sen  not  only  removes  from  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  this  way  everything  that  in 
Christian  preaching  has  ever  been  known  as 
gospel,  everything  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  Cliristology  and 
Soteriology,  but  the  great  mass  of  what  up  till 
now  has  been  regarded  by  criticism  as  the  best 
attested  part  of  the  Evangelic  record,  the  words  of 
Jesus  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Most  of 
the  parables,  too,  are  sacrificed.  Even  the  few 
in  INlark  are  not  all  genuine,  and  Wellhausen 
feels  free  to  pass  severe  strictures  alike  on  those 
of  Matthew  and  of  Luke.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  this  is,  that  if  Jesus  had  been  no  more 
than  Wellhausen  represents  Him  to  be,  then  it 
is  inconceivable  that  either  the  Gospels  or  the 
gospel  could  ever  have  been  generated  from  any 
impulse  He  could  impart  to  human  minds.  As 
.liilicher  puts  it  [Theol.  Liternturztg.  1905,  No.  23), 
tlie  primitive  Church  is  thus  made  to  appear 
richer,  greater,  and  freer  than  its  Head :  in 
Jerusalem  it  surpasses  Him  by  producing  the 
marvellous  Evangelic  history,  in  St.  Paul  it  sur- 
passes Him  by  producing  a  new  imposing  theory 
of  redemption.  The  historian  looks  in  vain  for 
anything  analogous  to  this  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  done.  W^e  do  not 
understand  how  the  Church  so  suddenly  lost  the 
1  lower  of  doing  it.  We  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  like  St.  Paul,  we  may  say  how  men  like  those 
who  wrote  all  the  NT  books  except  the  Gospels, 
shoukl  have  been  so  incapable  of  writing  a  page 
which  reminds  us  of  them.  Although  it  is  true  to 
say  that  truth  guarantees  only  itself,  not  its  author, 
the  truths  exhibited  by  the  Evangelists  have  a  way 
of  coalescing  into  a  sum  of  truth  which  is  iden- 
tical with  Jesus.  As  Deissmann  has  expressed  it,* 
they  are  not  separate  pearls  threaded  on  a  string, 
but  Hashes  of  the  same  diamond.  Separately  they 
guarantee  themselves,  but  collectively  they  are  a 
spiritual  evidence  to  the  historical  reality  of  the 
great  Person  to  whom  the  gospel  owes  its  being, 
and  to  whom  all  preaching  is  a  testimony.  There 
is  Ji  kind  of  criticism  which  tacitly  assumes  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  believe  in  Christ  as  those  who  first 
preached  Him  believed  ;  He  was  a  Person  who 
appeared  in  history,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the 
absolute  significance  which  must  attach  to  the 
object  of  religious  faith,  and  which  does  attach  to 
Jesus  throughout  the  NT.  Such  criticism  makes 
it  its  business  to  reduce  this  figure  to  a  true  scale 
— Avhich  means  to  make  His  personality  exactly 
like  our  own,  and  His  consciousness  exactly  what 
our  own  may  be.  Wellhausen  illustrates  the 
direct  application  of  this  criticism  to  the  Gospels  ; 
we  see  how  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Epistles  in 
such  a  remark  as  Wernle's,  that  a  faith  in  Christ 
like  that  of  St.  Paul  (which  as  good  as  deified  its 
object)  implies  a  certain  want  of  faith  in  the  living 
God.  The  consciousness  of  God  must  have  decayed 
or  lost  its  vital  intensity  in  the  Apostle  before  he 
could  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Such  a 
writing,  we  are  almost  invited  to  think,  is  on  the 
way  to  justify  the  Jewish  sneer :  the  creed  of 
Christians  is  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  Jesus 
is  His  Son.  In  the  face  of  criticism  of  this  type, 
we  hold  with  confidence  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Evangelic  representation,  and  venture  to  say  that 
no  NT  writer,  not  even  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  has 
anything  to  say  of  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus,  in  all  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  which 
goes   beyond   Jesus'  consciousness   of   Himself  as 
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the  Gospels  preserve  it.  And,  further,  we  venture 
to  say  that  no  NT  writing,  however  casual  or 
informal,  falls  short  of  the  testimony  which  Jesus, 
according  to  the  Evangelists,  bears  to  Himself. 
Everywhere  Jesus  has  the  place  which  He  claims 
for  Himself,  and  Christians  are  conscious  of  an 
absolute  dependence  on  Him  for  their  standing 
towards  God.  To  give  Him  this  place  is  the  only 
Avay  to  preach  Christ. 

8.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Apostolic  preaching 
are  the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  in  Acts.  Their 
value  is  universally  acknowledged.  According  to 
Schmiedel  [Encijc.  Bibl.  i.  48),  '  almost  the  only  ele- 
ment that  is  historically  import<ant  (in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts)  is  the  Christology  of  the  speeches 
of  Feter.  This,  however,  is  important  in  the 
highest  degree.  ...  It  is  hardly  ])ossible  not  to 
believe  that  this  Christology  of"  the  speeches  of 
Peter  must  have  come  from  a  primitive  source.' 
It  starts  with  the  historical  person  as  such  :  'Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  apjiroved  of  God  to  you  by 
miracles  and  portents  and  signs  which  God  wrought 
through  him,  as  you  yourselves  know'  (Ac  2'-). 
This  approbation  of  Jesus  by  His  wonderful  works 
might  seem  confuted  by  His  death,  but  to  this 
the  Apostle  has  a  twofold  answer.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  death  itself  was  Divinely  necessary  ;  He 
was  delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  evidence  of  which  was 
found  in  the  Scriptures  (Ac  2-^,  cf.  1  Co  \5^).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  annulled  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  and  His  exaltation  to  God's  right 
hand.  It  was  this  that  made  Him  both  Lord 
and  Christ,  and  in  this  character  He  determined 
for  the  Apostles  and  for  all  men  their  whole 
relation  to  God.  To  Him  they  owed  already  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  explicitly 
states  elsewhere  (Ac  IP^-  '^  15*^),  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  be  religiously  complete.  To  His 
coming  they  looked  for  times  of  refreshing,  indeed 
for  the  '  times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things, 
whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
I^rophets  that  have  been  from  of  old'  (3*').  All 
prophecy,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  conceived  as 
^Iessianic  ;  all  the  hopes  which  God  has  inspired 
are  hopes  to  be  fulfilled  through  Christ.  He  is 
Prince  of  life  (3i5),  Lord  of  all  (lO^"),  ordained  of 
God  as  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (10'*").  Those 
who  repent,  believe,  and  are  baptized  in  His  name 
receive  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (2^^  10'*^).  All  these  expressions  imply  that 
from  the  very  beginning  Jesus  had  for  His  disciples 
that  absolute  significance  which  we  have  seen  be- 
longed to  His  own  consciousness  of  Himself ;  but 
in  addition  to  this,  it  is  put  with  singular  force  in 
a  [lassage  which  expresses  nothing  else  :  '  There  is 
not  salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  ■\\  e 
must  be  saved '  (4^-).  It  may  be  possible  to  strip 
from  the  gospel  of  St.  Peter,  without  detriment 
to  its  essence,  some  of  that  vestui"e  of  eschatologi- 
cal  Messianism  Avhich  it  necessarily  wore  at  the 
time  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  religion  should  be 
to  us  what  it  was  to  him, — it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  words,  to  preach  Christ — 
unless  we  give  to  Christ  that  same  significance  in 
all  the  relations  of  God  and  man  which  He  has  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching.  It  is  not  too  nuicli  to  say 
that  side  by  side  with  his  frank  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  a  man  (2--),  whose  career  in  history  he 
could  himself  look  back  upon,  St.  Peter  regarded 
Jesus  in  His  exaltation  as  forming  with  God  His 
Eather  one  Divine  causality  at  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  It  was  only  in  virtue  of  so  regarding 
Him  that  he  could  preach  Him  as  he  did,  and 
essentially  similar  convictions  are  still  necessary 
if  preaching  is  to  be  called  preaching  Christ.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  Christology  of  the 
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First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  on  a  level  with  this.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  explicit.  There  has  been 
more  reflexion  on  the  absolute  significance  of  Jesus 
in  religion,  on  His  relation  to  the  OT,  on  the 
power  of  His  resurrection,  on  the  virtue  of  His 
Passion  as  connected  with  redemption  from  sin, 
and  on  the  example  set  in  His  life  and  tleath. 
But  two  passages  may  be  briefly  referretl  to  as 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  first  is  1-', 
where  Christians  are  described  as  '  you  who  through 
him  [Jesus]  are  believers  in  God.'  It  is  to  Him 
that  Christian  faith  owes  its  peculiar  qualities  and 
virtues  :  men  may  be  theists  apart  from  Him,  but 
to  have  specifically  Christian  faith  in  God  we  must 
be  His  debtors.  The  other  is  the  longer  passage, 
so  much  discussed,  3^8-4*'.  Whatever  else  this 
passage  reveals,  it  reveals  the  writer's  conviction 
that  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  but  Christ.  Not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  all  worlds,  whatever  is  called  redemp- 
tion owes  its  being  to  Him.  All  spiritual  beings, 
angels,  principalities,  and  jjowers,  are  subject  to 
Him.  The  Christian  is  a  person  who  is  in  Him 
(5'^),  and  accordingly  by  Him  everything  in  the 
Christian  life  is  determmed.  To  give  Christ  this 
place  in  our  spiritual  world,  though  a  different 
mode  of  conceiving  the  world  of  the  spirit  may 
modify  the  intellectual  form  in  which  we  do  so,  is 
indispensable  to  preaching  Christ.  Apart  from  His 
holding  such  a  place  it  is  possible  only  to  jireach 
about  Him,  not  to  make  Him  the  sum  of  our 
preaching. 

9.  To  jjass  from  St.  Peter  to  St.  Paul  is  to  pass 
from  one  who  had  the  most  vivid  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  to  one  who  had  no 
such  recollections  at  all ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
striking  to  find  that  both  of  them  preach  Christ 
in  the  same  sense  ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say, 
mean  the  same  thing  by  preaching  Christ.  St. 
Paul's  acquaintance  with  Christ  began  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
and  for  him  Jesus  is  jiredominantly  the  Lord  of 
Glory  ( 1  Co  2^).  When  he  preaches  Him  it  is  as 
Lord  (2  Co  4^) ;  that  is,  as  exalted  at  God's  right 
hand.  To  call  Him  'Lord,'  to  acknowledge  His 
exaltation,  is  to  make  the  fundamental  Christian 
confession  (1  Co  12^,  Ro  10®).  It  is  often  asserted 
that  whatever  diflerences  may  have  existed  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Church,  there  can  have 
been  no  ditt'erence  of  a  Christological  character  ; 
but  it  is  not  vital  to  Christianity  that  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  just  as  plausible  to  argue  from  2  Co 
P^  that  the  Corinthians  had  heard  preachers  who 
did  not  preach  Christ  precisely  as  Paul  and  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  did ;  and  the  argument  might  be 
supported  by  reference  to  2  Co  5'^  11'*.  Further, 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  has  something  which  he  calls 
'  my  gospel,'  a  conception  of  Christianity  and  a 
mode  of  presenting  it  which  had  peculiarities  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  experience,  might 
be  adduced  on  the  same  side.  And  the  presumption 
thus  raised  could  not  be  overturned  simply  by  an 
appeal  to  1  Co  15^-  ",  which  would  prove  only  that 
his  gospel  rested,  exactly  as  did  that  of  the  Twelve, 
on  the  great  facts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  What 
it  is  important  to  see  is  that,  be  the  variations  in 
mode  of  thought  or  conception  what  they  may, 
the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Jesus  that  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  religion  which  we  have  already  seen 
attach  to  Him  both  in  His  own  mind  and  in  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  basis  and  the 
content  of  preaching  Christ. 

It  might  seem  enough  to  refer  to  the  salutations 
of  the  Epistles,  in  which  St.  Paul  wishes  the 
Churches  grace  and  peace  fi-om  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  P),  or  addresses 
them  as  having  their  being  in  God  the  Father  and 


the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Th  V).  Here  we  have  the 
Father  and  Christ  confronting  men,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  same  plane,  co-operating  as  one  Divine 
power  for  their  salvation.  When  St.  Paul  preaches 
Christ  it  is  as  a  Person  who  has  this  power  and 
importance,  and  stands  in  this  relation  to  God  and 
men.  Or  we  might  refer  to  what  j^erhaps  comes 
closest  in  form  to  Jesus'  own  mode  of  expression, 
the  passage  in  1  Co  15^^,  in  which  '  the  Son '  is  used 
absolutely,  as  in  Mk  13^^.  There  is  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father  here,  and  yet  no 
more  here  than  in  iSIk  13^-  or  in  Mt  11"'  could  we 
conceive  of  either  word  in  the  plural.  Or  again, 
we  might  refer  to  such  passages  as  those  in  which 
St.  Paul  contrasts  all  other  persons  with  Christ. 
'What  is  Apollos?  what  is  Paul?  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you?  or  were  you  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Paul?'  (1  Co  3^  ps).  This  is  entirely  in 
the  line  of  the  contrast  between  the  many  servants 
and  the  one  beloved  Son  in  Mk  12'"^-,  or  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  Mt  23^"^".  Of  course  both  these 
Evangelic  passages  have  been  disputed,  but  the 
present  writer  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
substance  both  are  rightly  assigned  to  Jesus. 
What  St.  Paul  means  in  the  words  cited  is  that 
any  other  person  has  only  a  relative  importance 
in  Christianity,  while  Christ's  importance  is  ab- 
solute. The  Church  would  have  missed  Paul  and 
Apollos,  but  it  would  have  been  there  ;  whereas 
but  for  Christ  it  could  not  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  existed  only  in  Him.  This  is  assumed  in  all 
Ijreaching  of  which  He  is  the  object.  His  signifi- 
cance for  the  Church  is  not  in  the  same  line  with 
that  of  Paul  and  Apollos ;  it  is  on  the  same  line 
with  that  of  the  Father.  No  matter  what  the 
mode  in  which  St.  Paul  conceives  of  Christ,  he 
always  conceives  of  Him  as  having  'this  incompar- 
able significance,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
ways  in  which  it  appears. 

{a)  Sometimes  they  are,  so  to  speak,  unstudied  : 
the  truth  is  put,  and  possibly  with  emphasis,  but 
there  is  no  particular  reflexion  upon  it.  Thus,  in 
1  Co  3"  '  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.'  This  comes 
very  close  to  Ac  4"*-  (see  above).  Again,  when  we 
read  in  2  Co  1-"  '  how  many  soever  are  the  promises 
of  God,  in  him  is  the  yea,'  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  truth.  There  is  not  a  single  promise  God 
has  made,  not  a  single  hope  with  which  He  has 
inspired  human  hearts,  which  is  to  have  any  fulfil- 
ment except  in  Him.  The  mental  attitude  is  the 
same  in  Gal  1^*-.  The  form  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments is  sometimes  more  disconcerting  to  us  in 
Galatians  than  in  any  other  of  his  Epistles,  yet 
nowhere  does  he  keeji  closer  to  the  heart  of  his 
gospel.  What  these  two  seemingly  intolerant 
verses  mean  is  that  Christ  is  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  to  introduce  other 
things  side  by  side  with  Him,  as  if  they  could 
supplement  Him,  or  share  in  His  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  salvation,  is  treason  to  Christ  Himself. 
Christ  crucified — the  whole  revelation  of  God's 
redeeming  love  to  sinners  is  there  ;  the  sinful  soul 
abandoning  itself  in  unreserved  faith  to  this  reve- 
lation— the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  there. 
Whoever  brings  into  religion  anything  else  than 
Christ  and  faith,  as  though  anything  else  could 
conceivably  stand  on  the  same  plane,  is,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  gospel. 
Such  exjiressions  as  these  exhibit  the  absolute 
significance  which  Christ  had  for  the  Apostle  in 
the  most  unquestionable  way,  but  they  imply  no 
speculative  Christology.  We  may  hold  them,  and 
to  preach  Christ  we  must  hold  them,  but  we  may 
do  so  without  raising  any  of  the  theological  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
them.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings which   could  not   be   quoted  in   illustration. 
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Coniining  ourselves  to  the  Epp.  to  the  Thess.,  as 
his  earliest  letters,  and  omitting  the  salutations 
referred  to  above,  we  find  everywhere  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  Christian  on  Christ, — a  kind  of 
relation  which  would  be  not  only  inconceivable 
but  immoral  if  any  other  than  Christ  were  the 
subject  of  it.  Just  as  men  in  general  are  said  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  God,  Chris- 
tians live  and  move  and  have  their  being  '  in 
Christ.'  What  space  is  to  bodies,  Christ  is  to 
believing  souls :  they  live  in  Him,  and  all  the 
functions  of  their  life  are  determined  by  Him. 
St.  Paul  has  conhdence  m  the  Lord  toward  the 
Thessalonians  (II  3*);  he  charges  and  entreats 
them  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (II  3^-) ;  chey  stand 
in  the  Lord  (I  3^) ;  he  gives  them  commandments 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  (I  4'-) ;  church  rulers  are 
those  who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord  (I  5'-)  ;  the 
Christian  rule  of  life  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  concerning  them  (I  5^^) ;  the  Christian  de- 
parted are  the  dead  in  Christ  (I  4^'") ;  all  benediction 
is  summed  up  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (I  5-8,  II  I'-  3'8) ;  Jesus  and  the  Father  are 
co-ordinated  as  the  object  of  prayer  (I  3^'),  and 
prayer  is  directly  addressed  to  the  Lord,  i.e.  to 
Christ  (I  3'-).  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  we  are  to  obtain  salvation  at  the  great  diiy, 
is  He  who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him  (I  5'").  It 
is  as  though  all  that  God  does  for  us  were  done 
in  and  through  Him  ;  so  that  He  confronts  us  as 
Saviour  in  Divine  glory  and  omnipotence.  We 
may  trust  Him  as  God  is  trusted,  live  in  Him  as 
we  live  in  God,  appeal  to  Him  to  save  us  as  only 
God  can  save  ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  do  so  that  we 
have  in  Him  a  Person  whom  A\e  can  preach.  Such 
a  Person  we  can  have,  as  the  passages  cited  show, 
without  raising  any  of  the  questions  with  which 
St.  Paul  himself  subsequently  wrestled.  But  the 
right  way  to  express  all  this — which  does  not  first 
appear  in  Colossians,  but  is  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning — is  not  to  say 
with  Wernle  that  the  consciousness  of  God  has 
been  weakened,  but  that  the  idea  of  God  has  been 
Christianized  :  the  Father  is  known  in  the  Son, 
and  is  known  as  Avorking  through  Him  to  the 
end  of  our  salvation.  And  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
repeated,  is  identical  in  religious  import  with  what 
we  have  found  in  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself. 

(b)  Sometimes,  however,  the  Apostle  jiresents  us 
with  more  speculative  conceptions  of  Christ.  He 
is  not  simply  a  Person  who  has  appeared  in  history, 
and  has  been  exalted  in  Divine  power  and  glory. 
He  is  what  may  be  called  a  universal  Person,  a 
typical  or  representative  Person,  who  has  for  the 
new  humanity  the  same  kind  of  significance  as 
Adam  had  for  the  old.  Adam  was  the  head  of  the 
one,  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  other.  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The 
acts  of  Christ  have  a  representative  or  universal 
character :  the  death  that  He  died  for  all  has 
somehow  the  significance  which  the  death  of  all 
would  itself  have  ;  in  His  resurrection  we  see  the 
first-fruits  of  a  new  race  which  shall  wear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
way  of  conceiving  Christ,  in  which  the  individual 
historical  Person  is  elevated  or  expanded  into  a 
universal  or  representative  Person,  pervades  the 
Epp.  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
(see  esp.  Ro  b'^''^-,  1  Co  IS^^-'"').  As  these  Epp.  are 
central  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  there  is  a  certain 
justification  for  laying  this  conception  of  Christ — 
the  second  Adam — at  the  basis  of  a  Pauline  Christ- 
ology  (as  was  done  by  Somerville  in  his  St.  PanVs 
Conception  of  Christ).  It  is  the  conception  which 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  '  mystical '  interjireta- 
tions  of  Christ's  work  and  of  Christian  experience. 
To   bear  the   Christian  name  we   must  '  identify 
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ourselves'  with  all  the  experiences  of  the  Second 
Adam.  But  though  it  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul,  it  is  neither  his  first  nor  his  last  way 
of  representing  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ. 
It  belongs  to  the  controversial  period  in  which 
everything  Christian  was  defined  by  contrast. 
What  St.  Paul  wanted  to  annihilate  Avas  legalism, 
the  infiuence  of  the  statutory  in  religion  ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  really  important  categories  in  the 
religious  history  of  humanity,  those  of  universal 
and  abiding  significance,  are  not  law,  but  sin  and 
grace.  The  great  figures  in  the  history  are  not 
Moses,  but  Adam  and  Christ.  He  works  out  the 
parallel  or  rather  the  contrast  between  them  with 
enthusiasm  ;  but  when  we  realize  what  he  is  doing, 
we  feel  that  this  is  only  one  way  of  giving  Christ 
His  peculiar  place.  It  is,  however,  a  way  a\  hich 
will  maintain  itself  as  long  as  the  antithesis  of  sin 
and  grace  determines  the  religious  life  ;  and  as  this 
is  a  limit  beyond  Avhich  we  cannot  see,  it  seems 
involved  in  any  adequate  preaching  of  Christ  that 
He  should  be  preached  in  this  universal  character 
as  the  head  of  a  new  humanity. 

(c)  In  his  later  Epp.,  St.  Paul  preaches  Christ  in 
what  seems  a  more  Avonderful  light.  Christ  is  pre- 
sented to  us  not  merely  as  a  historical,  or  as  a  uni- 
versal, but  also  as  an  eternal  or  Divine  Person. 
That  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  Him  does 
not  originate  with  its  manifestation.  The  ex- 
planation of  it  is  not  to  be  sought  merely  in  the 
history  of  Israel  (as  though  Jesus  were  no  more 
than  a  national  Messiah),  nor  even  in  the  history 
of  humanity  (as  though  He  were  no  more  than  the 
restorer  of  the  ruin  which  began  with  Adam)  :  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  eternal  being  of  God.  When 
St.  Paul  came  in  contact  with  Je.sus,  he  came  in 
contact  with  what  he  felt  instinctively  was  the  ulti- 
mate reality  in  the  universe.  Here,  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious,  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  all  that  is  meant — all  that 
has  ever  been  meant — by  'God.'  Here  is  'all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily'  (Col  1'"  2^);  here 
is  the  revelation  of  what  God  essentially  and 
eternally  is,  and  here  therefore  is  that  by  which 
all  our  thinking  must  be  ruled.  Christ  belongs  to, 
or  is  involved  in,  because  He  is  the  manifestation 
of,  the  eternal  being  and  nature  of  God.  How  far 
does  this  carry  us  when  we  try  to  think  it  out  ? 
Possibly  not  further,  in  some  respects,  than  A\e 
have  come  already.  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  is 
represented  as  an  eternal  Person  when  He  is 
spoken  of  as  faial  Judge  of  all  (Ac  10*-,  2  Co  5'")  ; 
that  is  eternity  as  apprehended  in  conscience. 
Again,  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  Person 
when  Ave  speak  of  Him  as  final  Heir  or  Lord  0/ 
all  things  (He  P,  Mt  28^8);  that  is  eternity  as 
apprehended  in  imagination.  But  in  Col.  it  is  not 
through  the  conscience  or  the  imagination,  but 
through  a  more  specidative  faculty,  that  St.  Paul 
interprets  his  conception  of  the  eternal  being  of 
Christ.  If  Christ  really  has  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance Avhich  all  Christian  experience  implies, — for 
in  all  such  experience  Ave  meet  Avith  God  in  Him, — 
then  all  things  must  be  defined  by  relation  to 
Christ ;  the  universe  must  be  reconstituted  Avith 
Him  as  its  principle,  its  centre  of  unity,  its  goal. 
Nature  must  be  conceived  as  an  order  of  things 
brought  into  being  Avith  a  vieAv  to  His  Kingdom, 
and  this  imjjlies  that  He  Avas  present  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature.  To  say  that  He  A\'as  ideally  but 
not  actually  present, — present  only  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  the  intended  consummation  of  the  jjrocess, 
— Avould  liaA^e  been  to  St.  Paul  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinction Avhich  Ave  have  no  means  of  apjjlying  Avhere 
God  is  concerned.  The  true  doctrine  of  Christ — 
this  is  Avhat  St.  Paul  teaches  in  Colossians — in- 
volves a  doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of 
the   universe  is  put  only  negatively,   or  so  as  to 
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exclude  error,  when  we  say  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing  ;  such  a  formula  teaches  only 
the  absolute  dependence  of  nature  on  God.  But 
it  is  put  positively,  or  so  as  to  convey  the  truth  in 
which  the  world  is  interested,  when  we  say  that 
all  things  were  created  in  Christ.  St.  Paul's  con- 
viction of  this  truth  is  based  (he  believes)  on  ex- 
perience :  in  his  consciousness  as  a  Christian  man 
he  is  assured  that  in  Christ  he  has  touched  the  last 
reality  in  the  universe,  the  ens  reaUssimum,  the 
truth  through  which  all  other  truths  are  to  Ije 
defined  and  understood.  In  other  words,  a  true 
aj^prehension  of  the  absolute  signiticance  of  Christ 
involves  a  specifically  Christian  conception  of  the 
universe.  The  Christian  religion  is  not  true  to 
Christ  (as  St.  Paul  understood  His  significance) 
unless  it  has  the  courage  to  conceive  a  Christian 
metaphysic,  or,  in  simpler  words,  to  Christianize 
fill  its  thoughts  of  God  and  the  world.  Put  in  this 
form,  we  can  see  that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  still 
necessary  to  share  the  Apostle's  convictions  at  this 
point  if  we  mean  to  preach  Christ.  For  if  there  is 
any  region  of  reality  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
meaning  and  value  on  its  relation  to  Him, — if  the 
truth  with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  Him  is  not 
the  ultimate  truth  of  God,  the  master  light  of  all 
our  seeing, — then  His  importance  is  only  relative, 
and  He  has  no  abiding  place  in  religion  which 
requires  that  He  should  be  preached  at  all.  But 
in  reality  He  is  a  Person  so  great  that  all  nature 
and  history  and  religion  have  to  be  interpreted 
through  Him.  All  Ave  call  being,  and  all  we 
call  redemption,  need  Him  to  explain  them.  The 
love  revealed  in  Him  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries. 
The  categories  we  use  to  malce  His  redemption 
intelligible  are  the  only  categories  by  which  we 
can  completely  understand  anything.  Once  Christ's 
absolute  significance  has  become  clear  to  us, — and, 
as  already  said,  it  is  involved  in  every  Christian 
experience, — we  discover  that  our  task,  if  we  would 
understand  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  live, 
is  not  to  find  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world, 
but  rather  to  find  spiritual  law — indeed,  specifically 
Christian  law — in  the  natural  world.  So  far  as  we 
do  so  we  are  providing  scientific  attestation  for  the 
conception  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person. 
10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  share  in  this  con- 
ception of  Christ.  In  neither  is  it  allowed  to  in- 
fringe on  the  truth  of  His  human  nature  while  He 
lived  on  earth  :  indeed,  of  all  the  NT  writings, 
these  two  in  various  ways  make  most  use  of 
Christ's  humanity  for  religious  and  moral  ends. 
But  as  the  subject  of  this  article  is  not  Christ- 
ology,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details.  The 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  precisely  the 
same  Christian  experience  behind  it  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Col.,  and  the  same  experience,  when 
taken  seriously,  will  always  inspire  the  mind  to 
think  along  the  same  lines.  The  conception  of  the 
Logos,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  not  carried 
by  the  writer  beyond  the  prologue :  it  may  in 
reality  affect  the  Evangelist's  way  of  representing 
certain  things,  but  it  is  not  formally  embodied  in 
the  Gospel.  It  was  a  conception  widely  current  in 
the  writer's  time,  whatever  its  sources,  and  he 
used  it  to  introduce  Jesus  in  circles  which  natur- 
ally thought  in  such  terms.  It  does  not  follow 
that  to  introduce  or  to  explain  Christ  among  men 
who  think  in  other  categories,  the  preacher  is  still 
bound  to  make  use  of  this  one.  '  There  is  only  one 
thing,'  says  Dr.  Sanday  {Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  198)  'that  he  [the  Evangelist]  seeks.  He 
wants  a  formula  to  express  the  cosmical  signifi- 
cance of  the  person  of  Christ.'  That  in  which  we 
must  agree  Avith  him  if  Ave  in  turn  Avould  preach 
Christ,  is  his  conviction  of  this  significance,  not 
the  formula  in  Avhich  it  suited  him  at  the  close  of 


the  first  century  to  express  it.  That  like  Paul  he 
had  such  a  conviction,  based  on  experience,  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Son  of  God  Avas  not  to  St.  John 
a  lay  figure  to  be  draped  in  the  borroAved  robes 
either  of  Messianic  dogmatic  or  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  He  Avas  a  Being  so  great,  and  had  left 
on  the  soul  of  His  Avitness  an  impression  so  deep, 
that  the  latter  felt  it  could  be  satisfied  by  nothing 
but  a  reconstitution  of  his  universe  in  Avhich  this 
Avonderful  Person  Avas  put  at  the  heart  of  every- 
thing— creation,  providence,  revelation,  and  re- 
demption being  all  referred  to  Him.  In  St.  John 
as  in  St.  Paul  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ  in 
the  relations  of  God  and  man,  Avhich  is  the  imme- 
diate certainty  of  Christian  experience,  stamps 
Him  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person,  by  relation 
to  Avhom  the  Avorld  and  all  that  is  in  it  must  be 
described  aneAV.  We  may  say  if  Ave  Avill  that  he 
uses  the  Logos  as  a  formula  to  describe  the  cos- 
mical significance  of  Christ,  but  that  is  jierhaps 
less  than  the  truth.  He  uses  it  rather  to  suggest 
that  truth,  as  truth  is  in  Jesus,  is  the  deepest  truth 
of  all,  and  the  most  comprehensive,  and  that  under 
its  inspiration  and  guidance  Ave  must  Christianize 
all  our  conceptions  of  God,  nature,  and  history. 
He  Avho  is  not  in  sympathy  Avith  this  conA'iction 
Avill  not  find  it  easy  to  preach  Christ  in  any  sense 
in  Avhich  the  NT  Avill  support  him. 

11.  If,  however,  Ave  are  in  sympathy  Avith  this 
conviction,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  Ave  can 
preach  Christ  Avithout  raising  any  further  ques- 
tions. We  must  find  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus  in  the  area  Avithin  Avhich  Jesus  presented 
Himself  to  men,  '  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  until  the  day  Avhen  he  Avas  taken  uj)'  (Ac 
1--).  This  Avas  the  basis  on  Avhich  the  gospel  Avas 
launched  into  history,  faith  evoked,  a.nd  the  Church 
founded.  This  Avas  the  gospel  of  the  original 
Apostolic  testimony,  and  it  is  Avithin  its  limits 
that  the  poAver  of  Christ  must  be  felt.  Once  Ave 
do  recognize  this  poAver,  and  its  incomparable  and 
unique  significance,  Ave  are  prepared  to  let  our 
minds  go  further,  and  to  appreciate  at  its  true 
value  what  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  tell  us  of 
such  things  as  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the 
condescension  of  His  entrance  into  the  Avorld.  But 
these  can  never  be  the  first  things  in  preaching 
Christ.  To  put  them  fii-st  is  really  to  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  Avay  of  faith.  Faith  is  evoked  by 
seeing  Jesus  and  hearing  Him,  and  Ave  see  and  hejir 
Him  only  Avithin  the  range  indicatedabove.  It  is 
only  faith,  too,  that  preaches;  preaching  is  faith's 
testimony  to  Christ.  Hence,  although  faith  must 
amount  to  a  conviction  of  Christ's  absolute  signi- 
ficance, it  must  find  the  basis  of  this  couA^iction  in 
the  historical  Saviour,  and  it  is  only  by  appeal  to 
the  historical  Saviour  that  it  can  reproduce  itself 
in  others.  Accordingly  it  may  exist  and  may 
render  effective  testimony  to  Christ  Avithout  rais- 
ing questions  that  carry  us  beyond  this  area.  Hoav 
Ave  are  to  think  of  the  superhistorical  relation  to 
God  of  the  Person  Avhose  absolute  significance  Ave 
recognize  in  history,  hoAv  Ave  are  to  think  of  Avhat 
is  usually  called  His  pre-existence,  and  of  the 
marA-el  of  His  entrance  into  the  Avorld  of  nature  and 
of  history  :  these  are  questions  Avhich  faith's  con- 
A'iction as  to  Christ's  significance  Avill  dispose  us  to 
face  in  a  certain  spirit  rather  than  another,  but 
they  are  not  questions  on  Avhich  the  existence  of 
the  gospel,  or  the  possibility  of  faith,  or  of  preach- 
ing Christ,  is  dependent.  With  such  faculties  as 
Ave  ha\'e,  and  especially  such  an  inability  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  Avhat  Ave  mean  by  the  relation  of 
the  temporal  to  the  eternal, — a  relation  Avhich  is 
invoh'ed  in  all  such  questions, — it  may  even  be 
that  Ave  recognize  our  inability  to  grasp  truth 
about  them  in  forms  for  Avhich  Ave  can  challenge 
the   assent   of  others.     We   can   be   certain   from 
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Clu'isst's  life  that  His  very  presence  in  the  world  is 
the  assurance  of  an  extraordinary  condescension 
and  grace  in  God,  even  if  we  are  baffled  in  trying 
to  think  out  all  that  is  involved  either  in  His 
coining  forth  from  the  Father  or  in  His  entrance 
into  humanity.  But  if  on  the  basis  of  an  experi- 
ence evoked  by  the  Apostolic  testimony  we  can 
call  Him  Lord  and  Saviour,  recognizing  in  Him 
the  only-begotten  Son  through  whom  alone  we  are 
brought  to  the  Father,  then  we  can  preach  Him, 
be  our  ignorance  otherwise  as  deep  as  it  may  be. 

12.  It  might  have  seemed  natural,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  question,  to  refer  more  directly  to 
the  various  criteria  of  Christianity  Avliich  the  NT 
itself  suggests,  e.g.  Ko  10",  1  Jn  4-'-.  But  the  last  of 
these  two  passages  only  emphasizes  the  historical 
character  of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
manhood,  and  the  hrst  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  : 
and  to  both  of  these  justice  has  been  done.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  indeed  required  in 
preaching  Christ,  and  it  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  reality  of  Jesus'  life  on  earth  as  He  Himself 
was  conscious  of  it,  the  life  of  One  uniquely  related 
to  God,  and  present  in  our  world  to  make  us  all 
His  debtors  for  revelation  and  redemption  ;  and 
the  exaltation  of  such  a  One  to  the  right  hand  of 
God  :  it  is  on  this  that  preaching  Christ  depends. 
Into  this  we  can  put  all  the  convictions  by  which 
the  NT  writers  were  inspired,  and  all  that  Ave 
know  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  ;  and  while 
we  share  at  the  heart  the  faith  of  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  we  do  not  feel  bound  by  all  the  forms 
in  which  they  cast  their  thoughts.  The  faith 
which  stimulated  intelligence  so  wonderfully  in 
them  will  have  the  sajne  etiect  on  all  Christians, 
and  they  will  not  disown  any  who  call  Jesus  Lord, 
and  give  Him  the  name  Avhicli  is  above  every  name. 

Literature. — Harnack,  Wesen  des  Christentums  ;  Seeberg, 
Grundwahrh.  der  chriatl.  ReL;  Cremer,  Wesen  des  Christentums; 
Adams  Brown,  Essence  of  Christianity ;  Wernle,  Anfdnge 
unserer  Rel.\  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World, 
Lectt.  vi.  and  vii.  JamES  DeNNEY. 

PREDICTION.— See  Prophet. 

PRE-EMINENCE  (of  Christ).— The  expression 
is  St.  Paul's.  AYe  .shall  take  the  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  as  our  starting-point,  and  work  from  that. 

I.  St.  Paul's  conception. — 1,  The  statement  of 
it. — The  lucus  classieus  is  Col  li^-^o.  In  that  and  its 
context  St.  Paul  represents  Christ  as  Head  of  both 
creations,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the  Cosmos 
and  the  Church.  Of  the  former  He  is  Creator, 
Upholder,  and  End.  Its  groiind  of  existence  is  in 
Him  (ev  avrq))  ;  He  is  before  it  and  over  it,  even  its 
highest  intelligences  (rrpo  -rravTuv),  and  shapes  it  to 
His  purpose  (eis  aiTov).  Of  the  second  He  is  dpxv> 
at  once  Source  and  First ;  Redeemer,  Reconciler, 
Saviour  (v.-"*-);  Fountain  of  Life  (3**);  Treasury 
of  Wisdom  (2«) ;  Hope  of  Glory  (1-")  ;  All  in  All 
(3^1).  He  is  sole  Mediator  in  both  (P«--0),  through 
whom  all  streams  of  creative,  providential,  redeem- 
ing light  and  power  go  forth,  and  in  whom  all  lines 
of  creaturely  approach  to  God  converge.  Of  both, 
therefore,  He  is  rightful  Lord,  as  is  implied  in 
TrpuTOTOKOs  (lis-i**;  See  Lightfoot,  in  loc.),  ^aaiXeiav 
Tov  viov  (V^),  and  ev  de^ia  tov  dead  Kadrj/u.ei'os  (3'), — a 
phrjise  that  everywhere  carries  with  it  {a)  subordi- 
nation to  the  Father,  {b)  rule  over  all  else.  In 
both  He  is  pre-eminent  (P**).  And  this,  not  for  any 
arbitrary  reason,  but  because  of  what  He  is,  which 
explains  both  the  place  He  occupies  and  the  work 
He  has  done.  For  He  is  God's  Son  in  a  unique 
sense  (p-" — the  ]ihrase  'the  F'ather  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ '  in  the  former  being  common  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  NT  writers)  ;  He  is  the  image — the 
visible  Revealer — of  the  invisible  God  (P^) ;  and  in 
Him  dwells  permanently  in  a  bodily  manifestation 


the  fulness  of  the  Deity  (P^  2«),  i.e.  'the  totality 
of  the  Divine  attributes  and  powers'  (Lightfoot). 
His  eternal  Divinity  shines  out  in  earLP  (V),  while 
■yivr)Tai  (v.^^)  reflects  the  humanity  which  He  has 
assumed  and  glorifled. 

Similar  teaching  is  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  same 
group.  In  Ephesians  the  h  (/.htZ  of  Colossians  becomes  the 
dominant  note.  Christ  is  Head,  Husband,  and  Saviour  of  the 
Church  (415  5-5).  All  blessing  is  in  Him  (IS);  all  things  are 
summed  up  in  Him  (li")-  I"  Him  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
are  built  up  a  holy  temple,  Himself  the  Chief  Corner-stone 
(22022).  He  is  the  Supreme  Revealer  of  God's  grace  (2'')  and 
wisdom  (3i«),  the  one  Lord  (4S  6'7-iO)  seated  at  God's  right  hand 
and  exalted  above  every  other  present  or  future  power  (120-22). 
Here,  again,  it  is  because  of  what  He  is— the  Son  of  God  (l-*  41^) 
— that  He  brings  us  to  perfection,  and  that  all  these  facts  can 
be  true  of  Him.  In  Philippians  He  is  all-subduing  Saviour 
(3-0-  21) ;  through  Him  come  righteousness  (lH),  peace  (4'),  joy 
(4-»),  strength  (4i3).  In  Him  we  glory  (33) ;  compared  with  Hini 
all  else  is  as  refuse  (3*) ;  He  is  our  life's  mainspring  (l-i)  and 
highest  goal  (314).  Essentially  God,  He  laid  aside  the  mani- 
fested glory  of  Deity,  and  assumed  hunianit.y  with  its  sinless 
manifestations  and  deepest  sufferings.  Therefore  God  exalted 
Him,  so  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess  Him  Lord  (26  H).  It  is  probable  that  the 
title  '  Lord,'  when  used  of  Jesus  by  St.  Paul,  carries  with  it 
always  (as,  indeed,  it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  NT)  the  fulness  of 
meaning  which  it  has  here.  The  letter  to  Philemon  is  saturated 
with  the  conception  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  in  Christ,'  which 
indeed  forms  the  basis  and  strength  of  St.  Paul's  appeal. 

According  to  this  group  of  letters,  Christ  is  pre-eminent 
primarily  because  of  His  Divine  dignity,  and  secondarily  because 
of  His  work  in  nature  and  in  grace — as  Creator,  Mediator, 
Saviour,  Lord.  In  St.  Paul's  mind  these  ideas  are  bound  up 
inseparably  with  Him,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  meant  to 
express  them  in  the  full  title — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — which  he 
so  frequently  employs. 

2.  Genesis  of  this  conception. — (1)  It  must  be  prior 
to  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  it  is  clearly  pi-esent 
in  all  of  them.  To  take  the  second  group  first. 
In  1  Corinthians  Christ  is  God's  power  and  wisdom 
(p4. 30j^  ^]jg  only  Foundation  (3"),  the  true  Pas.sover 
(5^),  our  perfect  Example  (IP),  and  the  Second 
Adam,  who  gives  life  to  all  in  Him  (IS''^).  The 
Church  is  His  body  (12-^),  of  which,  though  not 
expressly  stated,  Christ  must  be  the  Head  (cf.  IP). 
Especially  worthy  of  note  are  8"  (where  He  holds 
the  same  place  in  both  creations  as  in  Col.) and  15-^ 
(which  tallies  with  Eph  V^--  and  Ph  2").  In  2  Cor. 
(518-21)  we  have  language  substantially  the  same  as 
Col  P"-2- ;  4^-6  answers  to  Col  P^ ;  8"  implies  pre- 
existence  (cf.  1  Co  lO'*) ;  4^  and  10^  claim  for  Him 
unreserved  obedience.  In  both  these  letters  He  is 
God's  Son  (I  P  1528,  II  P9).  There  is  no  need  to 
quote  specific  passages  in  Gal.  and  Rom.  represent- 
ing Him  as  the  only  Saviour,  for  they  are  full  of 
that  thought.  His  universal  Lordship  is  declared 
in  Ro  95  and  W  ;  His  Sonship  in  Gal  P«  2-o  4^-«  and 
Ro  P  5i»  8»-  32 ;  His  Deity  implicitly  in  Gal  P-  i»-i2  (in 
the  contrast  between  Him  and  man),  and  expressly 
in  Ro  9^.  Even  in  Thessalonians  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  Deliverer  (I  P",  II  3^)  and  Saviour  (I  5«- 1») ; 
Victor  over  evil  in  its  mightiest  manifestations,  and 
Judge  (I  5-'-,  II  P-i»  28-12)  .  (-^od's  Son  (I  P»),  and 
associated  with  God  in  salutation  and  prayer  (I  P, 
II  pf-  and  I  311).  This  linking  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  in  salutation,  and  the  ascribing  to  Him 
what  is  ascribed  to  God,  are  regular  features  of  St. 
Paul's  writings.  It  should  further  be  noted  that 
in  practically  all  these  letters  the  comprehensive 
title — Lord  Jesus  Christ — is  applied  to  Him,  and 
that  frequently  the  strongest  statements  are  made 
incidentally  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they 
belong  to  the  common  Christian  conviction. 

(2)  St.  Luke's  account  of  St.  Paul's  preaching 
harmonizes  with  this.  Ac  16-28  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, contemporaneous  Avith  the  first  three  groups  of 
St.  Paul's  letters.  In  these  chapters  Jesus  is  rejire- 
sented  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and,  as  such,  Avorthy 
of  our  utmost  devotion  [W^  202i-'--*-  ss  26'^)  .  as  the 
Christ,  the  burden  and  goal  of  prophecy  and  the 
Hope  of  Israel  (17»  18^  24^^  26«-  ''■  ^'  28-"-  ^s) ;  as  Judge 
of  the  Avorld  (IT^^),  and  even  as  God  (20^8  text  of  XB). 
The  book  closes  by  summarizing  the  subject-matter 
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of  St.  Paul's  preaching  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wliere 
the  full  title  is  significantly  given,  as  it  is  by  St. 
Peter  in  his  summary  of  the  creed-content  of  the 
faith  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends  (11").  Working 
backward,  we  have  in  ch.  13  an  extended  report 
of  St.  Paul's  address  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  which 
stands  as  representative  of  his  teaching,  at  lesist 
during  the  First  Missionary  Journey.  Certainly 
it  must  represent  the  view  of  Barnaljas  also  ;  and 
its  striking  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  Pentecost 
address  is  also  noteworthy.  In  it  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  David,  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  surely, 
therefore,  Messiah  (v.--^-) ;  God's  holy  and  incor- 
ruptible One  (v.^^) ;  God's  Son  (v.^'')  ;  the  Saviour 
(v.--*),  through  whom  alone  are  remission  of  sins 
and  justification  (v.^**-),  who  is  the  channel  of  grace 
(v.'*^),  tiie  source  of  eternal  life  (v.'*''),  the  light  of 
the  world  (v  *\  cf.  Eph  o*"",  Ph  2''^-).  In  U-^  He 
is  called  Lord  in  a  way  which  ini})lies  that  the 
thought  of  His  lordship  was  inseparable  from  faitii. 

The  conception  of  Christ's  Sonsliip  here  may  seem  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  commonly  found  in  the  Epistles.  But  a 
comparison  with  Ro  l-*  may  show  that  the  two  at  root  agree. 
Both  here  and  in  Romans  the  Resurrection  is  due  to  His 
holiness  (Ac  13^5).  in  Rom.,  further,  the  holiness  is  due  to  His 
sonship,  of  which  the  Resurrection  is  God's  formal  declaration, 
or  (as  ileyer)  into  which  the  Resurrection  instates  Him.  May 
this  not  be  the  idea  here  also?  Linguistic  usage  i:)erniits  ;  for 
the  priest  was  said  '  to  cleanse '  the  leper  when  he  officially 
pronounced  him  '  clean '  ;  so  may  it  not  be  tliat  the  thought  in 
v.»3  is  that  in  the  Resurrection  God  formally  declared  Jesus  to 
be  His  begotten  Son  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  the 
term  'justified'  (v.:i«)  shows  how  precarious  a  procedure  it  is 
to  assert  development  of  doctrine  according  to  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  a  particular  expression  in  brief  letters 
addressed  to  different  local  conditions.  The  word  here  shows 
that  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  was  not  born  just  at  the 
time  of  writing  to  the  Galatians,  even  though  it  is  not  formally 
stated  in  the  Thessalonian  or  Corinthian  letters.  "The  three 
accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  Acts  (9"--.  -*>)  show  how  the 
details  of  an  e\ent  may  be  varyingly  presented  according  to  the 
character  of  those  addressed  and  the  purpose  of  the  speaker. 

(3)  To  find  the  genesis  of  St.  Paul's  view  of 
Clirist,  we  must  go  back  to  his  conversion.  There 
his  conviction,  at  least  as  to  the  Person  and  pre- 
eminence of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  settled. 
For  (a)  the  ligiit  that  shone  about  him,  brighter 
than  tlie  Syrian  noon-day  sun  (cf.  Rev  P^),  was  a 
light  out  of  Jieaven.  To  him,  as  a  well-instructed 
Jew,  that  was  tiie  Glory  of  God's  revealed  pre- 
sence. Would  it  not  be  natural  for  Saul,  with  his 
great  conscientiousness,  zeal  for  God,  and  hope  of 
attaining  to  tiie  promise  made  to  the  fathers  (Ac 
26"),  to  concluile  immediately  that  the  Lord  iiad 
again  visited  His  people,  and  that  the  august 
Person  wlio  appeared  to  him  was  none  other  tlian 
Jeiiovah  Himself  (cf.  Is  6  and  1  Co  9^)?  If  so,  we 
can  understand  the  jire-eminent  place  that  Person 
for  ever  after  held  in  his  thought.  The  words  of 
rebuke  and  heaven-laden  pity  naturally  stun  and 
bewilder  him,  and  lead  to  the  strange  mingling  of 
surprise  and  faith  that  breaks  out  in  his  question, 
'  \\  ho  art  thou.  Lord  ? '  The  definite  answer,  '  I  am 
Jesus  whom  tliou  persecutest,'  however  it  may 
have  wrenched  his  soul,  compelled  his  conversion. 
He  surrendered  unreservedly,  and  henceforth  Jesus 
is  his  uncliallenged  and  peerless  Lord.  Would 
such  an  unqualihed  surrender  be  justihable  had 
he  not  identified  Jesus  witii  the  Jehovah  of  his 
people's  history  ?  Does  any  other  view  as  fully 
explain  all  the  facts?*  (b)  Unquestionably  Saill 
was  at  once  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
as  He  was  preaciied  by  those  whom  he  Avas  per- 

*  A  sample  fact  would  be  the  use  of  the  word  KCpm;,  which  in 
LXX  is  used  to  translate  .Jehovah,  in  the  Gospels  '  usuallv 
designates  God,  and  in  the  Epistles,  especially  St.  I'aul's,  most 
frequently  Christ'  (Winer;  cf.  Cremer,  and  Somerville,  St. 
Pmd's  Conception  of  Christ,  p.  295  ;  and  esp.  Knowling,  (I')7hp.<.9 
of  the  Epistles,  261  ff.).  The  view  here  taken  obviates"  Cremer's 
difficulty.  For  it  would  then  be  natural  to  use  Via;  of  the 
invisible  God  (as  in  Jn  li»),  and  KCf,io;  of  God  manifesting 
Himself  as  Jehovah  in  OT  or  as  Christ  in  NT. 


secuting.  For  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar 
with  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Jesus  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  associates.  That  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  for  example,  he  must  have  heard  again 
and  again.  And  what  they  declared  Him  to  be, 
Jesus  here  plainly  endorses.  These  two  facts 
touching  Christ's  Person  as  Divine  and  His  office 
as  Messiah,  Saul  probably  apprehended  in  the  order 
here  given.  The  record  of  his  early  preaching 
seems  to  follow  the  same  order.  For  there  he  is 
represented  as  first  preaching  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  later  proving  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  (Ac  9-"-'-^). 

Doubtless  he  experienced  some  intellectual  be- 
wilderment. It  was  one  thing  to  feel  that  the 
Mighty  One  who  had  appeared  to  him  was  Jehovali, 
and  another  to  understand  how  the  Man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  could  be  verily  God.  It  might  seem  to 
strike  at  Jewish  monotheism,  and  yet  the  two 
facts  are  before  him.  His  mind  must  find  some 
solution.  Possibly  it  flashed  upon  him  that  God 
was  essentially  invisible  (hinted  at  in  Ex  33"""^  ; 
cf.  Col  1",  1  Ti  V'  6'6),  and  that  therefore  Jehovah, 
the  august  Person  who  was  wont  to  appear  to  men 
and  had  now  appeared  to  him,  did  not  exliaust  the 
mystery  of  God.  Possibly  he  remembered  that 
in  the  OT  the  closest  relation  to  God  was  ex- 
pressed by  'sonship'  (2  S  7",  Hos  11').  Perhaps 
he  had  heard  from  Christians  utterances  Avliich 
suggested  distinctions  of  Persons  in  the  tTodhead. 
For  certainly  the  language  both  of  St.  John  and  of 
the  S^ynoptists  implies  them,  and  in  the  baptismal 
formttla  mention  would  be  made  regularly  of 
Fatiier,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  tlie  light  of  his  new  experience  some  or  all 
of  these  may  have  led  him  to  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  as  the  first  declaration  of 
his  faith.  But  Gal  1'^  may  mean  that  some  special 
access  of  revealing  light  was  given  him.  In 
either  case,  the  probability  is  that  when  he  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  tiie  Son  of  God  he  did  so  in  a 
sense  transcending  the  ethical,  equalling  in  signi- 
ficance its  use  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Trinitarian  conception.  Jesus  is 
God,  Jesus  is  also  Son.  Certainly,  if  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  was  specially  revealed  to  him, 
tlie  term  chosen  by  St.  Lul^e  (eKrjpvaaev,  9"^')  becomes 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  representing  not  so  much 
sometiiing  which  he  had  laboriously  reasoned  out, 
as  something  which  he  received  by  so  direct  a 
revelation  that  he  can  come  forward  proclaiming  it 
with  all  tlie  certainty  of  a  commissioned  lierald. 

II.  Conceptions  of  the  Twelve  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  Acts. — Our  discussion  has  brouglit  us 
to  thb  earl^'  preaching  of  the  Twelve.  Let  us  see 
more  particularly  the  way  they  had  come.  Their 
approach  was  the  opposite  of  St.  Paul's.  They 
began  with  the  ^lan  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  higher  thouglit  of  Him  ;  he, 
as  a  lieliever,  began  with  the  Divine  Lord,  and 
swiftly  adjusted  all  else  to  that.  They  marched 
from  eartli  to  heaven  ;  he  came  down  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  two  forms  of  expression — 'Jesus 
Clirist'  and  'Christ  Jesus' — may  represent  the 
two  lines  of  experience  as  well  as  the  two  regular 
standpoints  of  thought  to  wliich  Lightfoot  has 
called  attention. 

1.  Stntcments  by  Peter,  Stephen  and  Philip,  nnd 
James. — St.  Peter  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  Twelve,  including  St.  John,  and  iiis 
teaching  may  be  summed  up  thus:  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  Lord  and  Messiah,  exalted  at  God's  right  liand 
(236  1Q36)  .  jj^^Q  jjig  name,  i.e.  into  allegiance  to 
Him,  believers  are  baptized  (2^**  lO"*^,  cf.  1  Co  1^^) ; 
He  is  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  the  Snflering 
Servant  of  God,  the  only  Saviour  for  men  any- 
wiiere  under  heaven,  and  so  Prince  {apxvyo^ — 
Autiior  as  well  as  Ruler)  of  Life  (3i'"-  ^"^-^^  4'-) ;  the 
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Corner-stone  (4")  ;  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  becomes  the  touclistone  of  desti^.y 
(3--''-);  the  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (10^-).  In 
.St.  Stephen's  address  several  of  these  notes  recur. 
Jesus  is  Lord  (T^**'-) ;  the  Highteous  One  of  whom 
the  prophets  spoke  (7^-) ;  the  Son  of  3Ian  who  in 
Divine  glory  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (7'"), 
the  designation  being  especially  appropriate  as 
indicating  that  He  did  not  lay  aside  His  humanity 
when  He  ascended  (cf.  Ph  2'"  the  name  Jesus); 
while  the  whole  trend  of  the  argument  is  that  as 
Joseph  and  Moses  were  God-appointed  deliverers, 
so  Jesus  is  the  Supreme  Deliverer  and  Saviour 
(y^._9-i4. 22. 35. 37)_  g(;  PluUp  prcaclies  Him  as  the 
Messiah  and  as  the  Sutiering  Servant  of  Is  53, 
which  carries  with  it  the  ideas  of  Saviourship  and 
Supremacy  (8^-  ^--  '■^'-^^).  Of  the  passages  quoted, 
three  (2'^'*  4^-  10^'^)  indicate  the  universality  of 
Christ's  pre-eminence,  at  least  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned.  This  involved  His  being  Saviour  and 
Lord  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  Tliat  great  fact 
of  Christ's  personal  relationship  to  all  men  St.  Peter 
seems  to  have  seen  clearly  :  wliat  it  involved  for 
Judaism  he  had  not  yet  apprehended, — an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  great  central  truth  may  be 
grasped  long  before  it  is  fully  understood  in  its 
implications. 

Whether  St.  Peter's  conception  of  Christ's  pre-eminence  went 
be.vond  the  world  of  men  to  that  of  higher  intelligences,  and  the 
universe  generally,  is  not  so  clear.  And  yet  is  it  not  implied  in 
the  frequent  phrase  '  at  the  right  hand  of  God '  ?  And  might  it 
not  be  understood  from  the  prefatory  words  to  the  great  Com- 
mission (Mt  2Sl**),  which  would  be  still  ringing  in  his  ears? 
Further,  does  not  the  language  employed  compel  us  to  see  in 
liis  thought  of  Christ  more  than  mere  manhood '!  Is  this  not 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  woi'd  Kupm;  in  the  Pentecost  dis- 
course? (See,  e.g.,  vv.-5-34. 36.  :i9^  where  it  is  certainly  applied 
both  to  Jehovah  and  to  Jesus).  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  persists 
in  the  NT.  We  have  noticed  it  already  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  experience.  Another  phenomenon  equally  persistent  is 
found  in  vv.i'  and  "^  ,  where  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is 
ascribed  first  to  God  and  then  to  the  exalted  Christ.  'This,  of 
course,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  what  one  does  through  another  he  does  himself.  But  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  His  sinlessness,  here  repeatedly  asserted, 
demands  some  adequate  explanation.  To  be  Judge  of  the 
world  demands  knowledge  more  than  human.  Similar  pheno- 
mena occur  in  St.  Stephen's  address  (7'^^-'-'-),  where  God,  the 
Lord,  and  the  Angel  appear  to  be  the  same  One,  between  whom 
and  the  people  Jloses  mediated  (v.ss). 

We  notice  next  the  view  of  St.  James,  as 
gathered  from  Ac  15  and  Ids  Epistle,  which  is  here 
accepted  as  of  early  date.  On  the  understanding 
that  the  letter  of  Ac  1523-29  -^yj^^^  drafted  by  him, 
we  have  two  points  worthy  of  note  in  that 
chapter.  The  full  title  'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
is  given  (v.^^),  and  the  'our'  as  well  as  the 
quotation  (vv.^^"^*)  show  that  St.  James  saw  clearly 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  by  the  Jewish  Avorld. 
In  his  Ejiistle  there  is  added  to  the  full  title  the 
phrase  '  of  glory,'  which  '  certainly  attributes  to 
Jesus  a  superhuman  character'  (Stevens,  Theol.  of 
NT,  p.  287),  and  probably  a  Divine  one  (cf.  Ac 
7^).  In  5^'^^  Ki/pios  is  used  first  of  God  and  then  of 
Christ.  In  4'^  tlie  Judge  seems  to  be  God  ;  in  5^ 
Christ  is  Judge.  Is  there  any  simpler  explanation 
of  this  than  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  same 
Person,  and  identified  witli  the  gracious  Jehovah 
of  the  OT  ?  He  is  probably  also  the  Righteous 
One  of  5®,  and  undoubtedly  the  Saviour  in  whom 
saving  faith  rests  Such  expressions  from  a  brother 
in  the  flesh  who  had  lived  with  Jesus  from  child- 
hood are  surely  commandingly  striking.  The  Lord 
of  Glory  stands  forth  in  the  thought  of  St.  James  as 
at  least  the  Supreme  Lord  and  only  Saviour  of  men. 

2.  Genesis  of  their  conception. — This  takes  us 
back  to  the  Gospel  history,  and  that  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  OT.  (1)  Andrew  and  John  were  led 
to  follow  Him  through  the  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Others  were  doubtless  directly  or  in- 
directly att'ected  by  John's  ministry.     And  John 


links  us  inevitably  to  the  OT  and  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  concerning  the  Messiah.  With 
these  John  and  most  of  his  hearers,  these  first 
disciples  among  them,  were  familiar.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  hei'e  (thej^  may  be 
found  in  Drummond,  Stanton,  Edersheim,  West- 
cott,  Kirkpatrick,  and  a  recent  book  by  Willis 
J.  Beecher,  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise).  But 
the  heart  of  prophecy  is  God's  close  personal  rela- 
tion to  man.  His  loving  interest  in  man  and  gracious 
purpose  for  him.  Thus  there  was  in  it  a  fact  and 
a  promise — the  fact  of  God's  kindness  and  grace, 
the  promise  of  a  Divinely  -  wrought  deliverance. 
The  former  was  the  vital  religious  force  in  Israel's 
history,  the  latter  its  hope.  Through  unequalled 
sutiering  and  by  the  might  of  His  power  the  pro- 
mised Deliverer  was  to  crush  the  adversary,  save 
His  people,  and  set  up  an  everlasting  Kingdom 
that  should  fill  the  whole  earth.  Language  is 
almost  exhausted  in  depicting  the  greatness  of  that 
Deliverer  and  the  glory  of  His  reign  {e.g.  2  S  23^''*, 
Ps  72.  89,  Ezk  37-i--»,  Is  26.  52.  53,  Dn  7"- ").  Some 
passages  identify  the  Deliverer  with  Jehovah  Him- 
self appearing  among  men  as  their  Saviour  and 
King  {e.g.  Is  9^^-  and,  in  its  light  and  that  of  Mt 
P3,  Is  71^  and  8S-15 ;  Is  40^-5  comp.  with  Mt  3»  il ;  Is 
45=i--5  comp.  with  Ac  4^2  and  Ph  2iof-  ;  Jer.  23=-«, 
where  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  is  the  Branch 
and  King ;  Zee  12^"^*',  where  the  pierced  one  is 
identified  with  Jehovah  ;  and  Mai  3'). 

Whatever  may  be  dark  or  dis])utable  in  these 
Scriptures,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Coming  One 
is  clear.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  In  his  utterances  the  earlier  are  sum- 
marized. Jesus  is  the  '  Lamb  of  God '  who  bears 
the  world's  sin,  and  '  the  Son  of  God '  as  po.ssessing 
permanently  and  without  measure  the  Spirit  of 
God  (Jn  r-y-s^,  cf.  the  Evangelist's  elaboration  in 
3^^'-)-  He  is  executor  of  God's  wrath  as  well  as  of 
His  grace,  baptizing  in  fire  as  well  as  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  3^"'^-)  ;  He  is  the  Bridegroom,  even  as 
Jehovah  was  Husband  to  His  people  (Jn  3-**).  In 
His  pre.sence  Jolm  feels  his  own  inferiority  and 
confesses  it.  He  is  not  fit  to  loose  His  sandal- 
strap.  At  best  he  is  His  herald  and  friend  (Mt 
3"-  ^*,  Jn  P^  3-").  John  can  tell  them  to  rejjent,  and 
can  baptize  them  in  water  as  a  symbolic  declaration 
of  repentance  ;  but  only  this  greater  One  can  deal 
with  them  in  the  realm  of  reality  and  baptize  in 
the  Spirit  (Mt  3"  |l  Jn  ps-ss).  In  the  light  of 
Christ's  tribute  to  John's  greatness  (Mt  IF""), 
what  a  testimony  John's  utterances  form  to  the 
pre-eminent  greatness  of  Christ.  It  Avas  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disciples'  faith. 

(2)  John's  testimony  was  confirmed  to  them  and 
strengthened  by  Christ's  own  personality,  u-ords, 
and  deeds.  His  personality  ca^jtivated  and  mas- 
tered them.  The  hallowed  influence  of  the  first 
day's  fellowship  (Jn  P'*),  issuing  in  strengthened 
faith  and  open  confession,  is  a  sample  of  Avhat  was 
continuously  at  work  thereafter.  The  calm  and 
confldence,  serenity  and  maje.sty  of  His  demeanour  ; 
His  absolute  rectitude  and  sinlessness  ;  His  artless 
yet  reverent  familiarity  with  God  and  absolute 
devotion  to  His  will ;  His  exquisite  tenderness, 
quick  sympathy,  abounding  compassion,  and  un- 
wearying beneficence,  filled  them  with  wonder, 
aAve,  admiration,  and  affection,  and  steadily  ripened 
their  faith.  His  Mords  were  clothed  with  unpar- 
alleled authority,  and  were  full  of  wisdom  and 
grace.  In  this  setting  His  deeds  of  might  and 
mercy  accredited  Him  as  from  God,  and  attested 
His  Lordship  over  nature  as  Avell  as  His  Saviourship 
to  men  (see  Mk  P'  4«   Lk  4-2  et  al.). 

To  all  this  experience,  and  interpreting  it,  were 
added  His  own  imperial  claims,  most  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  art.  Claims  OF 
Christ). 
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(3)  To  the  testimony  of  John  and  tliat  of  His 
own  character  and  ckiinis  was  added  the  testiinonij 
of  His  cncinies,  both  men  and  demons  (Jn  7'**',  19'', 
Mk  l--*  311),  of  angels  (Mt  28''),  antl  of  the  Father 
Himself  (Mt  3^''  and  Lk  9^^).  The  last  passage  is 
especially  strong,  because  intended  to  rebuke  the 
thought  of  putting  Moses  and  Elijah  on  the  same 
level  with  Him. 

The  etl'ect  of  this  growing  body  of  testimony  is 
seen  in  the  confessions  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
early  ones  in  Jn.  needed  deepening.  The  disciples 
had  misconceptions,  the  removal  of  which  might 
stagger  their  faith.  They  had  as  yet  but  poor 
knowledge  of  their  own  sinfulness  ;  while  of  the 
path  of  suffering  Jesus  must  take  to  His  glory  they 
knew  nothing.  The  new  consciousne.ss  of  sin  which 
came  to  St.  Peter  as  he  beheld  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5**),  and  the  deeper  sense  of 
it  that  came  with  his  denial  (Mt  26"^),  are  wajanarks 
of  progress  on  the  one  side  ;  the  testing  times  in  the 
Capernaum  synagogue,  when  not  only  most  of  the 
multitude  but  even  professed  disciples  forsook  Him 
(Jn  6'^""''^),  and  at  Ctvsarea  Philippi,  whither  He 
had  gone  from  the  growing  hostility  in  Juda?a 
and  Galilee,  mark  their  progress  on  the  other.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  that  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  is  treated  as  so  important  (Mt  IG^-'"-'^) ;  their 
faith  in  Him  holds  when  others  desert.  Immedi- 
ately the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  stern  terms  of 
discipleship  are  announced.  We  can  see  how  it 
shook  them.  The  Transfiguration,  with  its  double 
message  of  death  and  glory  (Lk  9^"-),  served  to 
steady  them  during  the  dark  months  that  were 
coming  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Father  declared  Jesus' 
Sonship  and  superiority  to  the  greatest  of  the  olden 
day.  That  scene  was  perhaps  a  means  of  answer- 
ing the  Master's  prayer  that  their  faith  should  not 
fail.  Nor  did  it  fail  utterly.  Peter's  tears  are  the 
proof.  But  though  their  faith  in  Him  personally 
held,  it  was  intellectually  eclipsed.  It  was  the 
Resurrection,  His  subsequent  teachings,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  tliat  finally  established  it  in 
clearness  and  power.  That  great  conviction  is 
expressed  emphatically  by  Thomas  when  he  hails 
Him  as  his  Lord  and  God  (Jn  20'-'^) — a  declaration 
which  Jesus  endorsed.  In  keeping  therewith  is  the 
closing  scene  in  Mt  28'""^",  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
Jesus  claims  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and,  on  the  other,  they  worshipped  (irpoaeKvvriaav) 
Him, — a  term  which  should  perhaps  be  understood 
here  and  in  Lk  2^^"^  in  the  full  religious  sense.  Thus 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Gospels  these  men  are 
consciously  face  to  face  with  One  whom  they  joy- 
fully hail  as  their  'Lord  and  God,'  and  the  closing 
words  fold  back  and  into  the  opening  quotation 
from  the  jjrophet  that  the  Coming  One  sliould  be 
'Immanuel — God  with  us'  (Mt  !--*•).  When  men 
so  thoroughly  steeped  in  monotheism  as  these  Jews, 
and  with  the  lofty  thought  of  God  all  Jews  had, 
so  believe  and  receive  Him,  how  for  them  could 
there  be  any  doubt  about  His  absolute  pre-emi- 
nence ?  Many  adjustments  of  their  views  on  other 
things  will  yet  be  necessary  ;  but  this  conviction 
will  abide  and  become  the  centre,  the  touchstone 
of  truth  for  them,  the  central  fact  into  which  all 
others  must  be  fitted.  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
they  will  hold  the  Head  and  so  increase  with  the 
increase  of  God  (Col  2^^). 

in.  Concsption  of  the  later  NT  books.— 1. 
Hebrews. — The  very  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
forestall  apostasy  by  showing  Christ's  superiority 
to  all  others,  including  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  pro- 
phets, and  all  the  angels.  The  first  chapter  is  equal 
in  strength  and  fulness  to  the  great  i:)assages  in 
Col.  and  Philijjpians.  He  is  God's  Son,  the  express 
image  of  His  Person,  the  effulgence  of  His  glory  ; 
Maker  of  the  world  ;  God's  last  and  perfect  Spokes- 
man.     The    angels    worship    Him.      The    Father 


Himself  addresses  Him  as  God,  who  made  all  things, 
and  outlives  all  things  ;  whose  throne  stands  for 
ever,  whose  sceptre  is  righteousness,  and  to  whom 
all  enemies  shall  become  subject.  In  subsequent 
chapters  He  is  represented  as  Captain  {a.px')l^^i 
Author  and  Leader,  2'")  of  our  salvation  ;  eternal 
High  Priest  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  a  Son 
perfected  for  evermore  (7-^"-''),  who  by  the  sacritice 
of  Himself  obtains  for  us  eternal  redemption  (9i'-), 
.and  secures  us  in  an  eternal  covenant  (8^-^'^  9'*  13-'^) ; 
the  Author  and  Perfecter  of  our  faith  (12'-)  ;  and 
the  great  Shepherd  of  His  sheep  (13-").  He  is  the 
One  who  speaks  from  heaven,  rejection  of  whom 
is  doom  (12-5).  jjg  j^  q^j.  sujjreme  goal.  Others 
change  and  pass  away  ;  He  abides  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever  (13^)  ;  and  to  Him  belongs 
the  glory  iror  ever  and  ever  (13-'). 

2.  First  Peter. — Many  of  the  terms  with  which 
we  have  become  so  familiar  are  here.  He  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (P).  We  must  sanctify  Him 
as  Lord  in  our  hearts  (3^^).  He  is  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  angels  and  principalities  being  made 
subject  to  Him  (3--).  As  Saviour  He  bears  our  sin 
(2-^),  redeems  us  with  His  blood  (P^),  is  the  Chief 
Shei)herd,  the  Bishop  of  Souls  (S"*  2-^),  and  mediates 
all  God's  gifts  to  man  (2^  4ii).  He  is  the  Chief 
Corner-stone  (2^) ;  Sonship  unique  is  implied  in  P, 
His  place  in  a  Trinity  in  1-,  pre-existence  in  P' 
(cf.  '  manifested '  in  1-*^) ;  His  identity  with  Jehovah 
in  2^  (where  an  OT  declaration  about  Jehovah  is 
referred  to  Him).  In  keeping  with  this  is  the 
contrast  between  His  '  blood '  and  '  corruptible 
things '  in  P^'-  (cf.  Ac  20-**). 

3.  Second  Peter  is  equally  emphatic  about  His 
lordship  (P*  '•*•  ^^),  and  more  explicit  about  His 
Sonship  [V]  and  Deity  (P,  cf.  v."  2-o  .S-'-  ^«  ;  for  the 
order  of  words  is  the  same,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  in  each  case  but  one  person  is  referred  to — 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Saviour  as  well  as  Lord 
and  Saviour).  The  day  of  the  Lord,  ushered  in  by 
His  coming,  marks  the  time  of  His  full  triumph 
and  glory  (ch.  3),  and  His  Kingdom  is  eternal  (1"). 

4.  Jude  has  in  common  with  2  Peter  the  use  of 
tlie  full  title  and  of  the  term  dea-n-oTrjs  (v.'*,  2  P  2', 
cf.  2  Ti  2^') — a  term  expressive  of  special  absolute- 
ness of  authority,  and  made  the  stronger  here 
by  the  ixovov.  This  Epistle  has  in  common  with 
1  Peter  what  looks  like  a  knowledge  of  His  jilace 
in  a  Trinity  (v.^')'-). 

5.  St.  John's  Writings. — In  Acts,  St.  John  was 
linked  with  St.  Peter,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  emphatically  he  harks  back  in  his  Epistles  to 
that  which  they  had  from  the  beginning  {e.g.  I  l'**-, 
11^'-).  He  seems  anxious  to  guard  against  any 
change  from  that  early  conception  of  Christ  which 
is  summed  up  in  his  Gospel  in  the  confession  of 
Thomas  and  in  his  own  declaration  (20'^^-  ^M- 

The  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  restates  it  in 
the  light  of  all  the  currents  of  thought  that  he  has 
been  meeting  with  in  the  intervening  years.  It 
stands,  in  its  lofty  conception  of  Christ,  beside  Col  1, 
Pli  2,  and  He  1,  and  forms  the  great  thesis  which 
the  historic  testimony  marshalled  in  the  Gospel 
was  meant  to  establish.  That  testimony  has  been 
already  referred  to.  All  its  strands  are  bound 
together  here, — Creator,  Light,  Life,  Revealer  of 
God,  Saviour  of  Men, — and  all  are  grounded  in  His 
Godhead.  What  '  the  Son '  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
involves  and  what  the  Evangelist  expresses  by  '  the 
only-begotten  Son'  (3'''),  is  here  (v.^^)  expressed  by 
'  only-begotten  God,'  which  after  all  is  the  onlj'^ 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  however 
incomjarehensible  to  us  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  He 
was  in  the  beginning  ;  He  was  face  to  face  with  God; 
He  was  God.  The  last  statement  guards  against 
any  form  of  Unitarianism  (6e2os  would  admit  that), 
while  in  the  use  of  deos  it  provides  for  the  Trini- 
tarian conception  which  6  de6s  might  be  understood 
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to  exclude,  and  fits  in  with  tlie  j^revious  -rrpos  rov 
deov,  which  iinj)lies  two  I'ersons  in  face  to  face 
fellow.shi2j.  Being  God,  He  creates  the  Universe 
and  becomes  incarnate,  and  so  reveals  Uod.  Of 
this  fact  John  the  Baptist  had  some  glimpse  (1'^). 
It  is  here  assigned  as  the  reason  for  his  sense  of 
inferiority. 

Ht.  John's  Epistles  assume  all  this,  as  the  open- 
ing verses  show,  and  are  intended  to  point  out  that 
a  life  of  rigiiteousness,  truth,  and  love  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  tiiat  fellowship  with  God  Avhich 
faith  in  Christ  efiects.  The  liar  is  tlie  one  who 
ilenies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (1  Jn  2--);  he  who 
believes  that  is  born  of  God  (5^).  He  who  denies 
the  ISon  hath  not  the  Father,  and  will  deny 
both  Father  and  Son.  Such  is  antichrist  (2-'-'-). 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God  (5-").  This  is  final 
truth,  beyond  which  none  can  go  and  have  God 
(2  Jn^). 

In  the  Apocalypse  the  Apostle  is  given  a  vision 
of  Christ  in  His  ineti'able  glory,  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  His  march  to  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
All  the  main  features  already  sketched  reappear 
here  in  most  striking  fashion.  He  is  the  Lamb 
slain,  the  Redeemer  who  in  His  blood  loosed  from 
their  sins  (F)  and  purchased  unto  God  men  out  of 
every  nation  (5^'-);  the  Living  One  who  holds  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hades  (P**)  and  gives  life  (22^') ; 
the  Euler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  (P),  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (17''*) ;  the  Son  of  God 
(2i«  !«)  worshipped  as  God  is  (S^-i-*  cf.  with  4^-11)  and 
as  no  other  should  be  (22*''-).  Between  Him  and 
God  other  jiarallels  are  drawn  that  find  explanation 
and  warrant  only  in  His  Deity,  e.g.  each  is  the 
Temple  and  Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (21-f) ; 
they  have  a  common  throne  (22^),  and  the  title 
Ki'pios  is  applied  to  both. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  NT  Avriters  regard  Jesus 
Christ  as  pre-eminent  by  virtue  of  His  Person,  His 
work,  and  the  place  which  the  universe  of  created 
intelligences  shall  yet  accord  Him.  For,  though 
•  some  of  them  have  written  briefly,  all  that  they 
do  say  fits  in  with  this  general  conception.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  early  leaders 
formed  a  compact  body,  consciously  bound  together 
by  the  holiest  ties,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere, 
receiving  the  same  body  of  historic  facts,  jirofessing 
the  same  vital  religious  experience,  and  drawn  the 
closer  together  by  the  very  opposition  they  en- 
countered ;  and  that,  however  they  may  have 
differed  in  minor  matters,  there  is  no  symptom  of 
difference  or  dispute  among  them  as  to  the  un- 
approachable greatness  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  or  as  to  the  fact  that  He  is  the  coming 
Universal  King.  See  also  artt.  Divinity  of 
Christ,  Incarnation. 

Literature. — This  is  very  extensive.  Material  may  be  found 
in  the  leadin<,^  Commentaries,  Lives  of  Christ,  and  works  on 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology,  esp.  those  that  deal  wholly 
with  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ.  Valuable  lists  may  be 
found  in  Ca\'e's  Introd.  to  Theol.  and  its  Literature.  Two  Very 
valuable  books  there  named  might  easily  be  overlooked,  namely, 
Alexander  Maclaren's  'Colossians'  (Expo<t.  Bible),  and  R.  W. 
Dale's  Ephetiians.  With  them  may  be  named  Guthrie's  ex- 
position of  the  Colossian  passage,  entitled  Christ  and  the  In- 
heritance of  the  Saints.  The  following  may  also  be  consulted 
with  advantage:  M'Wliorter,  Jahireh  Christ ;  Stalker,  Christoloyy 
of  Jesus  ;  Somerville,  St.  PavTs  Cnticrpfion  of  Christ ;  Forrest, 
The  Christ  of  [listorij  and  <if  K.r/i.-rli'iice  ;  R.  J.  Drummond, 
Apostolic  Teaching  and  Christ's  Tiiir/iiiiii ;  Broadus,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Kcinn.nls  in.  the  Teaching  of  Jesus; 
A.  H.  Strong,  The  Greatness  and  the  Claims  of  Christ  (in  First 
Baptist  World  Congress) ;  D.  Fairweathur,  Bound  in  the  Spirit, 
p.  265  ;  G.  A.  J.  Ross,  The  Universality  of  Jesus. 

J.  H.  Farmer. 
PRE-EXISTENCE.— 

The  OT  conception  of  the  Messiah  was,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  by  the  horizon  of  thih'  present  world.  The  prominent 
thought  is  that  of  a  king  of  the  line  of  David,  born  of  the 
human  stock  (Jer  3021),  though  supernaturally  endowed  and 
blessed.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  another  and  higher  con- 
ception, in  which  the  Messianic  king  tends  to  be  identified 
or    closely  associated    with    the    personal    self  -  revelation    of 


Jehovah.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  titles  'Mighty 
God '  and  '  Father  of  Eternity  '  in  Is  9tJ ;  tlie  statement  of  Mic  5-, 
that  the  Ruler  who  is  to  come  forth  from  Betlileliem  will  be  one 
'  whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old,  from  ancient  dajs.'  To 
these  may  perhaps  be  added  Bar  3^".  Such  passages  as  these, 
whether  they  are  understood  as  implying  definitely  the  personal 
l)re-existence  of  the  Messiah,  or  only  his  existence  in  the  eteri:al 
counsels  of  God,  tended  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  Messianic 
conception  to  a  higher  level,  and  to  prepare  for  the  claims  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  the  developed  teaching  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ  which  is  found  in  NT  and  the  Christian  writers  gener- 
ally. 

In  the  more  '  popular '  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gos2)els,  though 
His  continued  existence,  even  to  the  end  of  time,  is 
clearly  stated,  there  are  but  few  hints  of  His  pre- 
existence  before  His  human  birth.  His  question 
to  the  Pharisees  concerning  Ps  110  (Mt  22'*i-»5,  Mk 
1235-37^  Lk  20^1-^^)  would  seem  to  imply,  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Speaker's  mind.  His  pre-existence 
before  His  birth  of  the  line  of  David.  A  similar 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  language  of 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (see  esp. 
Mk  12'').  And  possibly  the  lament  over  Jerusalem 
(Mt  233',  Lk  133^  taken  in  connexion  with  Dt  32ii) 
implies  that  the  attempt  to  '  gather  together '  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  had  extended  over  a  much 
longer  past  than  the  three  years'  ministry. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  John  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  eternal  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  personal  Logos.  This  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (Jn 
P''*).  Similarly  John  the  Baptist  is  quoted  as 
bearing  witness  of  Jesus  in  this  respect  (v.^").  And 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  Gospel,  addressed  apparently  to  a 
different  type  of  audience  from  that  of  the  Syn- 
optics, and  conveying  a  fuller  self-revelation,  there 
are  most  startling  claims  to  pre-existence.  To 
Nicodemus  (S^^),  Christ  claims  to  know  the  heavenly 
things  as  having  Himself  descended  from  heaven. 
The  same  claim  was  made  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (6"^"'*-),  and  produced  strife  and  aston- 
ishment. A  little  later  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
attempt  to  stone  Christ  for  blasphemy.  He  claimed 
not  only  jJriority  to  Al)raliam,  but  apparently  an 
eternal  pre-existence  (8=**).  And  in  the  climax  of 
self-revealing  at  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus  in  His 
communing  with  the  Father  twice  refers  to  His 
own  per.sonal  relations  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began  (17^-  •*). 

The  sermons  in  the  Acts  confine  themselves  to 
the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
prophetical  preparation  for  it,  and  the  Second 
Advent.  But  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  an  in- 
creasing conscioiLsness  of  Christ's  pre-existence  and 
definiteness  in  speaking  of  it  can  be  traced.  In 
1  Co  15-*'  Christ  is  '  from  heaven,'  in  2  Co  8**  His 
earthly  poverty  is  contrasted  with  an  antecedent 
richness.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
First  Imprisonment  that  pre-existence  is  not  only 
hinted  at,  but  exjiressed  and  defined.  The  remark- 
able passage  Pli  2''""  predicates  deliberate  will  and 
choice  of  Christ  Jesus,  before  His  Incarnation.  He 
willed  to  surrender  (from  a  human  jjoint  of  view) 
His  natural  equality  Avith  God,  and  chose  the 
glory  which  came  through  humiliation  and  sacrifice 
of  self.  And,  still  more  definitely,  in  Col  ps-i"  not 
only  priority,  but  an  eternal  priority  to  all  crea- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Him  :  'he  is  before  all  things.' 
With  this  passage  should  be  comjjared  the  opening 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Avliere  not  only 
similar  descriptions  are  given  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  but  the  words  of  Ps  102,  contrasting  the 
eternity  of  the  Creator  with  the  transitorine.ss  of 
creation,  are  boldly  and  Mithout  any  explanation 
applied  directly  to  Christ  (cf.  also  Ro  lO'-'-iS).  The 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strictly  parallel 
(Rev  V  3"  216  2213). 

See  artt.  Divinity  of  Christ,  Incarnation. 
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LiTKRATURE. — Saiiday,  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB\ 
Liddon,  Dloinity  of  our  Lord  (Banipton  Lectures  for  1866) ; 
VVestcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1882  ;  Dorner,  Chr.  Doct.  (Eng.  tr.) 
iii.  (1882)  283  ;  Lobstein,  Notion  de  la  preexistetice  du  Fits  de 
Dieu  (1883)  ;  Godet,  '  Person  of  Christ '  in  Monthly  Interpreter, 
iii.  (1886)  1 ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  (1895)  249  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jems  (Eng.  tr.),  ii.  (1892)  168;  Denney, 
Studies  in  Theology  (1895),  51 ;  Orr,  Chr.  Viciv  of  God  and  the 
World  (1893),  508;  Barton,  '  Jewish-Chr.  Doct.  of  Pre-exist- 
ence  of  Messiah '  in  JBL  x.xi.  (1902)  78  ;  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel 
in  the  Gospels  (1906),  221 ;  Barrett,  The  Earliest  Chr.  Hymn 
(1897),  23.  A.  R.  WHITHAM. 


PREMEDITATION.— 1.  There  is  frequent  evi- 
dence of  this  quality  in  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  in  tlie  exi)eriences  of  His  life.  Regarding 
Him  simply  on  the  common  level  of  humanity,  as 
for  this  faculty  we  necessarily  must,  there  is  little 
ground  for  the  assertion  so  often  made  that  He 
was  an  enthusiast,  dependent  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  The  occasional  intuitions  of  the 
Divine  are  no  explanation  of  the  great  body  of 
His  teaching.  There  is  an  inborn  forethought,  a 
native  endowment  of  premeditation,  that,  humanly 
speaking,  goes  to  the  building  up  of  His  greatest 
thoughts,  uttered  or  wrought.  No  accident  or 
impulse  gave  birth  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Its  varied  teachings,  the  keywords  of  a  spiritual 
and  moral  revolution  yet  to  be  effected  in  the 
world,  strike  one  as  the  result  of  most  careful 
observation,  comparison,  and  imagination — all  the 
product  of  patient  premeditation.  From  His  en- 
trance into  the  active  Gosjjel  story,  in  that  prelude 
of  the  Boy  in  the  Temple,  to  the  calm  strength 
with  Avhich  He  faced  the  last  days,  it  is  a  gift  of 
deep  in.sight  into  human  probabilities  that  we  look 
upon.  The  Saviour  of  men  foresees  His  task — its 
glories,  and  its  awful  cost. 

As  a  boy  He  is  surprised  that  His  parents  have 
not  seen  this,  and  known  that  His  thoughts  were 
so  fixed  on  Divine  things  that  in  the  looked-for 
Jerusalem  He  is  sure  to  be  fovmd  about  the  Temple 
and  the  teachers.  '  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ? 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father's  house  ? ' 
(Lk  2^").  He  '  Cometh  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him '  with  the  decision  already  thought  out  that 
'  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(Mt  3'3-i7  II  Mk  !»-"  Lk  S'^^-^^).  The  choice  of  the 
passage  from  Isaiah  as  the  text  of  His  first  sermon 
at  Nazareth  (Lk  4'^)  is  too  distinctive  to  have  been 
the  chance  of  an  opening  of  the  roll.  The  more 
often  we  read  and  weigh  it,  sentence  by  sentence, 
word  by  word,  the  more  wonderfully  true  do  we 
find  it  as  a  summary  of  our  Lord's  mission.  What 
care,  what  hesitation,  must  have  preceded  the 
selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  deliver- 
ing of  that  high  commission  that  rings  down 
through  the  ages  with  a  strange  attraction  to  all 
set  apart  for  ministry.  Only  the  deepest  i^remedita- 
tion  could  have  given  them  such  a  full  charge — to 
preach  the  Kingdom,  raise  the  dead,  and  reveal 
the  secret  of  life  in  the  cross  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  recognize  the  di.sciple's  duty  in  the 
common  needs  of  men,  as  in  the  giving  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  (Mt  9^7  10  ||  Mk  S'^-Js  Qi-i2  lj-  Qi-ey  He 
had  found  the  incompleteness  of  the  Law,  and 
with  deliberate  purpose  declared  His  mission  to  be 
one  that  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil :  '  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  the 
kingdom '  (jSIt  5"-  ^o).  He  sees  the  divisions  that  will 
come  because  of  the  gospel  (Lk  12^**),  but,  as  One 
who  has  thought  out  every  step  of  the  way,  it  can  be 
written  of  Him,  '  He  set  his  face  stedfastly  to  go 
to  Jeru-salem'  (Lk  9'i).  There  He  speaks  of  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
officialism  it  had  so  long  stood  for  (Mt  24^  ||  Mk  IS^ 
Lk  2F) ;  there  He  weeps  over  the  lost  possibilities 
of  Jerusalem,  that  ancient  home  of  faith  (Lk  19^^)  ; 
and  there,  from  the  midst  of  His  own  agony  and 


sorrow.  He  can  bid  the  women  of  the  city  weep  for 
the  downfall  that  is  to  come,  '  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  children '  (Lk  23-^).  Dwelling  upon  pro- 
phetic visions,  He  portrays  the  signs  that  shall 
lierald  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  242»  || 
Lk  21-'5). 

But  most  notable  of  all  His  personal  premedita- 
tions is  that  which  gives  expression  to  His  passion 
and  death.  As  One  who  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cro.ss,  His  thoughts  bear  frequent 
witness  to  that  silent  companionship.  He  conies 
to  the  last  Passover,  and  Peter  and  John  are  sent 
ahead  with  instructions  that  suggest  a  prepared 
understanding  with  the  householder  (Mt  26'^  |1  Mk 
14'*  Lk  22''),  thus  giving  us  the  beautiful  and 
precious  thought  that  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  have  taken 
place  in  a  room  chosen  beforeliand  by  Christ  Him- 
self. The  sufterings  inherent  in  Messiahship  are 
foreshadowed  in  His  many  utterances  concerning 
the  cross  (Mt  201^-1"  ||  Mk  "lO^^  Lk  18",  Lk  9",  Mt 
1722.23  II  Mi^  931  Li^  944^  jn  i2-'3,  1616) .  the  necessity 
for  His  imitators  (disciples)  to  bear  their  cross 
(Mt  16-^  II  Mk  S^*  Lk  92*,  14'-7) ;  the  certainty  that 
He  Avould  be  delivered  up  to  His  enemies  (Mt  26-'  || 
Mk  I418  Lk  22-1  jn  1321) .  ^jie  desertion  by  His 
followers,  who  would  leave  Him  alone,  '  and  yei  I 
aju  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me'  (Jn  16*^ 
Mt  26"  II  Mk  1427  Lk  22"  Jn  IS^").  But  He  looked 
beyond  the  cross  and  saw  the  power  of  the  risen 
life,  and  gave  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  '  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  who  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth '  ( Jn  15-«  161=*).     See  also  art.  Plan. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  His  teaching  or 
His  action  seems  entirely  unpremeditated.  The 
immediacy  of  an  intuition  is  seen  in  His  use  of  the 
opportunity  given  Him  liy  the  woman  at  the  well 
(Jn  4^),  or  in  the  call  of  Nathanael  (P^),  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin  (8'"''),  or  in 
the  scene  at  Simon  the  Pharisee's  (Mt  26^-^^  \\  Mk 
143-9  Lk  1^-^  Jn  121-8),  oi-  ti,e  freeing  of  the  Sabbath 
from  Rabbinic  tyranny  (Mt  12»  ||  Mk  2'^^  Lk  6=*). 

2.  But  Christ  constantly  advocates  forethought, 
that  yoke  which  brings  ordered  rest  (Mt  11-*). 
The  builder  who  chooses  his  site  carelessly  may 
build  on  sand  instead  of  solid  foundations,  and  all 
the  finely  dreamed  temple  of  his  faith  be  brought 
to  the  ground  (Mt  V*  II  Lk  6^'')  ;  or  he  may  com- 
mence a  tower  too  great  for  him  to  finish,  as  a 
king  may  carelessly  engage  in  a  ruinous  war 
(Lk  1428ff-).  The  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treasure 
and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  the  records  of 
those  who  thoughtfully  weigh  all  lesser  things 
against  the  great  adventure  (Mt  IS'*'*-  ■*^).  The  par- 
able of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  is  obviously 
the  story  of  premeditation  and  its  woi'th.  The 
Prodigal  Son  leaves  nothing  to  chance  when  he 
thinks  of  returning :  the  very  words  with  which 
he  will  meet  his  father  are  rehearsed  (Lk  15"). 
The  first  impulse  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  to  ask 
'What  shall  I  do?',  and  to  form  his  plan  which, 
though  immoral  in  itself,  shows  a  careful  fore.sight 
that  in  its  higher  thought  and  morality  is  too 
often  lacking  in  the  Christian  disciple  ;  '  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light'  (Lk  I61-8).  The  disciple 
who  offers  himself  too  readily  is  bidden  to  count 
the  cost,  and  is  reminded  of  the  hardships :  '  The 
foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  ne.sts, 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head  '  (Mt  8-"^)  ;  and  an  unwearying  watchfulness  is 
demanded,  that  the  servant  may  be  ready  when- 
ever his  Lord  knocks  (Lk  12**').  Strongly  does 
Christ  reprove  those  who  watch  the  heavens  for 
signs  of  weather  and  can  read  the  skies,  but  cannot 
read  the  spirit  of  their  day  (Mt  16-  ||  INIk  S'-,  Mt 
123«|lLk  11-9). 
3.  And  yet  how  plainly  Jesus  sees  that  premedi- 
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tation  hati  its  dangers,  and  may  sap  away  the 
energies  and  eti'ective  values  of  a  man's  life.  It  is 
easy  to  be  over-cautious,  to  grow  too  anxious  about 
the  lesser  things  (Mt  G-'-  ^i  ||  Lk  12--),  giving  all  our 
thought  to  the  care  of  these  rather  than  of  the  life 
that  is  life  indeed  (cf.  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool, 
Lk  l^i^-'-i).  It  was  surely  with  this  thought  in 
minil  that  Jesus  gave  that  command  to  His  Apostles, 
'  Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver '  (Mt  10'')  ;  and  '  when 
they  deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  what  ye  shall 
speak'  (10'-').  Too  calculating  a  spirit,  too  careful 
a  measurement  of  possible  dangers,  too  great  a 
forethought  as  to  an  assured  future  difli'erent  from 
that  of  other  men,  would  paralyze  the  missionary 
spirit.  The  disciple  must  not  be  over-prudent :  he 
must  give  himself  ungrudgingly,  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  not  being  too  careful  about  the  purity 
and  goodness  of  the  ground  in  which  he  sows,  even 
throwing  some  on  the  trodden  path^\ays  of  the 
world,  and  on  what  seems  the  shallowest  of  soil 
(Mt  ISi-'-*  II  Mk  4i-»  Lk  8^-«). 

Edgar  Daplyx. 

PREPARATION  (wapaaKev-f,,  Mt  27«''-,  Mk  15^-,  Lk 
23«^,  Jn  ly'-'-^'-'^-).— 1.  Since  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  of  holy  rest,  the  food  for  it  was  cooked  and  all 
else  needful  got  ready  on  the  previous  day,  the 
irpoa-dli[3aTov  (Mk  IS'*'-);*  and  thus  that  day  was 
designated  by  the  Jews  'the  Preparation. 'f  The 
Christians  took  over  the  term,+  and  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  regular  name  for  Friday  in  the  Greek 
Calendar. 

2.  The  term  was  also  used  of  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion, whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  be,  for 
any  of  the  sacred  festivals,  especially  the  Passover. 
The  Paschal  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  evening 
which,  since  the  Jewish  day  began  at  6  p.m., 
ushered  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan ; 
and  the  fourteenth  day,  when  all  was  got  ready 
for  the  celebration,  was  called  the  Preparation. 

The  term  occurs  thrice  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt27^^ 
Mk  IS'*-,  Lk  23^*),  and  in  each  instance  it  means 
Friday.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  it  occurs  thrice 
(iyij.31.42)^  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  here 
also  it  means  Friday  §  were  it  not  for  two  other 
passages.  (1)  At  13'  St.  John  seems  to  put  the  Last 
Supper  'before  the  feast  of  the  passover.'  (2)  At  18-^ 
he  says  that,  when  on  the  morning  after  the  Last 
Supper  the  rulers  brought  Jesus  before  Pilate, 
'  they  did  not  themselves  enter  into  the  Prsetorium, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the 
passover ' ;  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  Paschal 
Supper  had  not  been  celebrated  the  previous  even- 
ing, but  was  to  be  celebrated  that  evening.  It  thus 
appears  as  though  there  were  a  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
They  all  agree  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday  ; 
but  whei'eas  according  to  the  Synoptists  that 
Friday  was  the  15th  Nisan,  and  on  the  previous 
evening  Avhich  ushered  it  in  Jesus  had  eaten  the 
regular  Paschal  Sujiper  with  His  disciples  (cf.  Lk 
22'''),  according  to  St.  John  it  was  the  14th  Nisan, 
and  the  Supper  in  the  upper  room  on  the  previous 
evening  was  either  not  the  Passover  at  all,||  or  was 

*  Ex  165.  See  Lijrhtfoot  on  Mk  1542.  Curiously  enough  the 
Sabbath  was  the  day  for  feasting,  and  the  viands  were  specially 
sumptuous ;  but  they  had  to  be  cooked  the  previous  day  and 
eaten  cold.  See  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  151 ;  Lightfoot  and 
Wetstein  on  Lk  141. 

t  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vi.  2 :  h  ira.^^a.inv  »i  t^  npi  txutvi;  rxpctirxiuri  ; 
Wetstein  on  Mt  27«2. 

t  Didache,  viii.  1.  :  i/^£~?  Se  r/ia-TiCirtx.Ti  riTpxia,  xx)  Txpxry.ivriv ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  §  75:  tUv  ri/Mpiiy  toCtuv,  Tjjs  ■mpa.'&o;  xa) 
Txpcco-xivvi?  kiyu.     iri^r,ixi<^6vTxi  yxp  yi  f:/.iv*Kpu,ou  'h  Se  * Atppo^tTY,?. 

§  IQi'*  ■jxpxa-y.iwi  Tou  tko-^oc,  '  Friday  of  the  Passover-season,' 
not  '  the  Preparation  for  the  Passover,'  which  would  require 
1^  vxpxtryAvri. 

II  So  Clem.  Alex,  (fragm.  in  Chron.  Pasch.  See  Dindorf's 
CleM.  Alex.  Op.  lii.  p.  49S)  :  In  previous  years  Jesus  had  kept 
the  Passover  and  eaten  the  lamb,  but  on  the  day  before  He 
suffered  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  He  taught  His  disciples  the 
mystery  of  the  type. 


eaten  a  day  too  soon.*  In  the  Synoptics  irapaaKevrj 
means  sini]jly  Friday ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it 
means  the  Preparation  Day,  being  also,  as  it 
chanced,  Friday. 

The  problem  has  been  discussed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  nowhere  has  harmonistic  ingenuity  been 
more  lavishly  expended.  In  our  day  the  harmonistic 
method  is  out  of  fashion,  and  the  tendency  of  some 
critics  is  to  pronounce  the  Johannine  representa- 
tion unhistorical,  and  to  explain  how  it  originated. 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  idea,  suggested,  it  is  alleged, 
by  St.  Paul  (I  Co  5"),  and  definitely  enunciated  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,!  that  Jesus,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  must  have  been  slain  on  the  Pre- 
paration Day,  1 4th  Nisan.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
by  way  of  jnoving  Him  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
St.  John  (1)  throws  back  the  anointing  at  Bethany 
to  lOth  Nisan  (12^),  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  chosen  (Ex  12^)  ;  (2)  represents  Jesus 
as  still  before  Pilate  at  the  sixth  hour,  i.e.  noon, 
in  order,  it  is  alleged,  to  make  the  Crucifixion 
synchronize  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lambs, 
which  were  slain  between  3  and  5  p.m.  ;  J  (3)  shows 
how  the  Law's  prescription  that  the  lamb's  bones 
should  not  be  broken  (Ex  12^«,  Nu  9'^),  was  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  (19^'').§ 

This  is  ingenious  rather  than  convincing.  (1) 
The  anointing  at  Bethany  actually  took  place,  as 
St.  John  represents,  six  days  before  the  Passover  ; 
and  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  that  disregard 
of  chronological  sequence  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Synoptic  editors  of  the  Apostolic  tradition, 
have  brought  it  into  connexion  with  the  Betrayal 
(Mt26«-i6  =  Mk  143-") ;  their  idea  being,  apparently, 
that  the  traitor  was  angered  by  the  Lord's  rebuke 
(Mt  26'»=Mk  14«=Jn  12^).  His  foul  deed  was  a 
stroke  of  revenge.H  (2)  If,  as  is  possible,  St.  John 
computed  the  hours  of  the  day,  not,  like  the  Syn- 
optists, from  6  to  6,  but,  according  to  the  method 
which  probably  obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  from  12 
to  12,1f  then  by  '  the  sixth  hour '  he  means,  not 
noon,  but  6  a.m.,  thus  agieeing  with  the  Synoptists 
(cf.  Mt  27'--  =  Mk  I51).  (3)  Jesus  was  none  the 
less  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  though  He  was  not 
crucified  between  3  and  5  p.m.  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  but  at  9  a.m.  on  the  I5th.  St.  Paul  spoke 
of  Him  as  'our  passover/'  (1  Co  5^);  yet  he  re- 
garded the  Last  Supper  as  the  regular  Passover, 
calling  the  communion  cup  '  the  cup  of  blessing ' 
(10^^),**  which  was  the  name  given  in  the  Paschal 
rubric  to  the  third  cup  at  the  Passover  feast. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Jn  13^ 
and  18'-'^.  When  these  two  passages  are  rightly 
considered,  the  position  seems  to  be  established 
that  irapaffKevrj  means  F'riday  alike  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  in  the  Synoptics.  Jn  13'  should  be  read 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  As  the  end  approached, 
says  the  Evangelist,  there  was  a  marked  access  of 
tenderness  in  the  Lord's  deportment  towards  His 
disciples.  He  demonstrated  His  affection  as  He 
had  never  done  before.  It  was  the  pathetic  tender- 
ness of  imminent  farewell.  '  Before  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  Jesus,  knowing  that   his  hour  had 

*  Jesus  anticipated  the  Passover,  knowing  that  at  the  proper 
time  He  would  be  lying  in  His  grave.  St.  Chr3sostom  {in  Joan. 
Ixxxii.)  gives  this  as  an  alternative  explanation  of  Jn  1828  ; 
Calvin  :  Since  the  Passover-daj',  falling  that  year  on  Friday,  was 
reckoned  a  Sabbath  (Lv  236-  '?•  U- 15)^  the  Jews,  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  two  successive  Sabbaths,  postponed  the  Passover 
by  a  day  :  Jesus  adhered  to  the  regular  day. 

t  Also,  according  to  Chron.  Pasch.,  by  ApoUinaris,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria. 

t  Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  3. 

§  Strauss,  Keim,  Schmiedel  (Encyd.  BibL,  art.  'John,  son  of 
Zebedee '). 

II  Cf.  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  153. 

if  Cf.  Plin.  BN  ii.  79.  Polycarp  was  martyred  in  the  stadium 
at  Smyrna  '  at  the  8th  hour'  (Mart.  Polyc.  xxi.),  i.e.,  since  public 
spectacles  began  early  (cf.  Becker,  Charicles,  p.  409),  at  8  a.m. 

**  TO  !rorr,piov  t'/jV  Bu?^oyixs  (H^'^^n  D^3). 
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joiiie  to  pass  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father, 
/laving  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world, 
lie  loved  them  to  the  uttermost,'  i.e.  demonstrated 
His  affection  as  He  had  never  done  hefore.*  Then 
begins  a  new  paragraph,  which  recounts  the  story 
of  the  Supjjer  (v-'"^'))  assuming  an  acquaintance  on 
the  readers  part  with  the  Synoptic  details  of  time 
and  arrangement.  It  was  St.  John's  wont  to  cor- 
rect his  predecessors  wherever  they  had  erred  :  and 
had  tiiey  put  the  Last  Supper  a  day  too  late,  he 
would  have  stated  expressly  when  it  took  place, 
and  would  not  have  said  vaguely  '  before  the 
feast. ' 

And  what  of  Jn  18-*?  It  does  not  imply  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  the  Paschal  Supper 
in  the  evening,  and  that  therefore  that  day,  when 
.  Jesus  was  tried  and  crucified,  was  the  Prei^aration- 
day,  14th  Nisan.  They  would  indeed  have  been 
dehled  by  entering  a  heathen  house,  but  the  defile- 
ment would  have  remained  only  until  the  evening 

(cf.     LV    1P4.  2.3.27.  i8.  31.  39.40    ^446    jgS.  B.  7    I7I5    226,     ^n 

197. 8. 10. 21. 22^  j)t  23'i),  and  they  could  then,  after 
due  ablution,  have  eaten  the  Paschal  Supper,  f 
The  truth  is  that  it  Avas  not  the  Paschal  Supper 
that  they  would  have  been  precluded  from,  but 
the  Chagigah  or  thank-oHering,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple  on  loth  Nisan,  and  had  to  be 
presented  bj'  each  worshipper  in  i^i'oprid  2)er.sond.X 
The  phrase  '  eat  the  Passover  '  comprehended  more 
than  participation  in  the  Paschal  Supper.  Alike 
in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  Talmud  it  denotes  the 
celebration  of  the  entire  feast,  including  the  Cha- 
gigah.%  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  '  the  passover '  in- 
variably signihes  not  the  Supper  but  the  whole 
feast,  T7)v  iopTr]v  Tr5.(Tav,\\  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  this  solitary  instance  St.  John  has 
ileparted  from  his  usus  loqucndi. 

There  remains  a  hnal  consideration.  After  the 
Crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  visited  Pilate, 
and  petitioned  for  the  body  of  Jesus  (Jn  19^*  =  j\lt 
27"-f8  =  Mk  15J--«  =  Lk  2^^'"-^).  He  was  a  San- 
hedrist,  and  had  no  less  reason  than  his  colleagues 
to  shun  pollution  ;  yet  he  went  without  scruple  to 
the  governor's  house.  The  explanation  is  that, 
when  they  refused  to  enter  the  Prsetorium,  it  was 
the  morning,  and  they  must  otter  the  Chagigah  in 
the  afternoon  ;  when  he  waited  upon  Pilate,  it  was 
the  evening  {o^ias  yeuofievrjs),  and  he  had  already 
ottered  it. 

On  the  above  theory  there  is  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween St.  John  and  the  Synoptists.  Both  he  and 
they  represent  Jesus  as  celebrating  the  Paschal 
Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  evening  which 
ushered  in  15th  Nisan  ;  and  both  he  and  they  use 
vapaaKevr]  in  the  sense  not  of  the  Preparation-day, 
but  of  Friday.  St.  John  says  that  '  that  Sabbath- 
day  was  a  great  one'  (19^'),  not  because,  being  at 
once  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  Passover-day,  it  was 
Sabbath  in  a  double  sense,  but  because,  as  Light- 
foot  puts  it,  (1)  it  was  a  Sabbath,  (2)  it  was  the 
day  on  which  the  people  appeared  before  the  Lord 
in  the  Temple  (Ex  23^^),  and  (3)  it  was  the  day  on 
which  the  sheaf  of  the  ttrstfruits  was  reaped  (Lv 
23^1).  See  also,  for  ditt'erent  views,  artt.  Dates, 
Last  Supper,  Passover  (ii.). 

*  ik  TsXo?,  not '  to  the  end,'  but  '  to  the  uttermost.'    Chrysost. 

in  Joan.  Ixix.  :  oChh  iyikiTu  Zv  tov  a-foSpx  xyx-rHiTcc  i'iXci:  r,M 
rroiiio-ai.  Cf.  Euth.  Zig.  :  ayccriiv  of  tokens  i)f  a  fleet  ion  ;  Mk  lO^i 
ryacTv^-rsv  airiy,  kissed  his  forehead.  See  LiVhtfoot  on  Mk  lO'-^i, 
Jn  1323. 

t  Strauss  argues  that  they 'would  still  have  disqualified  them- 
selves from  participatinjr  in  the  preparatorv  proceedings,  which 
fell  on  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan  ;  as,  e.fj.,  the  slavina-  of  the 
lamb  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple.'  But  they  might  legallv 
have  deputed  the  business  of  preparation  to  their  servants,  as 
Jesus  deputed  it  to  Peter  and  John.     Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Mk  1026. 

J  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  IS^s,  Mk  1525 

§Dt  162,  2Ch  301-23.24  351.8.19  Ezk  4521-24.  Lightfoot  on 
Jn  1S28. 

I  Cf.  213-  23  64  1155  121  131.     Contrast  Mt  2617  =  Mk  1412  =  Lk 


Literature. — Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  (see  references  in  foot- 
notes); Strauss,  Leb.  Jes.  in.  ii.  §  121,  and  New  Life  of  Jesus, 
ii.  §  85  ;  Keiin,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.  pp.  195-219 ;  Caspari, 
Chron.  and  Georj.  Introd.  §§  151-164  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ, 
Exc.  X.  ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  457-481 ;  Westcott, 
Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  43  ;  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels, 
p.  28.  For  the  contrary  view  that  ^apeciry.vjr,  does  not  mean 
Friday  in  both  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  see  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB,  ii.  034  ;  Godet  in  his  Comin.  on  Lk.  and  Jn.  ; 
Lobstein,  La  doctrine  de  la  sainte  ci-ne,  p.  51  f.;  Zockler  in 
PHE'i,  ix.  pp.  32,  42 ;  Chwolson,  Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi. 

David  Smith. 

PRESENCE.— The  ordinary  word  in  the  Gospels 
for  '  before '  (  =in  the  presence  of)  is  'inirpoadev.  Lk. 
also  uses  evunriov,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Jn  20^",  is  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  other 
three  Evangelists.  He  nearly  always  uses  it  of 
the  presence  of  God.  Otlier  prepositions  em- 
ployed are  ewi,  {dTrjevavrL,  and  evavriov). — 1.  The 
value  of  a  religion  is  the  pledge  it  can  give  of 
the  presence  of  God.  In  the  heathen  lands 
round  Israel  the  Divine  Being  was  localized 
in  sacred  places  with  the  aid  of  idols.  But  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  was  rid  of  such  a  tendency 
through  the  work  of  the  proijhets,  with  the  result 
that,  when  all  other  religions  in  the  Roman  Empire 
were  vulgarized  and  eviscerated  of  power,  Judaism 
remained  like  a  Samson  with  locks  unshorn,  with 
a  God  who  could  keep  His  own  secret,  and  Avitli  a 
faith  still  pregnant  with  jjossibilitj-.  True,  the 
Divine  presence  had  been  manifested,  according  to 
the  OT,  in  cloudy  pillar  and  burning  bush,  had, 
indeed,  been  localized  in  the  ark  of  tiie  covenant. 
But  steadily  the  concejition  of  God  had  been  clari- 
tted  from  material  associations,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  was  done  may  be  gathered  from  Jer  7. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  moral  view  of  God  prevail, 
that  '  the  Law  became  God's  real  presence  in 
Israel'  (Schultz,  OT  Thcol.  i.  p.  354).  The  'angel 
of  Jehovah,'  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
was  simply  'the  messenger'  ("n^?),  so  did  all 
intermediaries  dwindle  in  the  blaze  of  the  only 
God.  But  with  this  transcendence  came  aloofness. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Law  became  a  very  barrier 
between  God  and  His  people.  Even  those  who 
followed  hard  after  it,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the 
rich  young  ruler,  thirsted  only  the  more  for  the 
living  God  (Mk  10^^  cf.  Ro  T^-^^  Gal  S-^'-^).  On 
the  other  hand,  Greek  modes  of  thought,  already 
attected  by  Oriental  dualism,  represented  fully  in 
Philo,  but  also  anticipated  in  Palestinian  theology 
(cf.  Schiirer,  II.  iii.  §  33),  bridged  the  seeming  gulf 
by  theosophiciil  and  Gnostic  speculations.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Judaism  had  its  ojiportunity, 
it  failed  to  give  that  abiding  pledge  of  the  presence 
of  God  which  should  satisfy  heart,  mind,  and  con- 
science. Even  the  religions  of  Mithras  and  Isis, 
impure  though  the  latter  was,  had  a  vogue  in  the 
Empire  because  they  did  something  to  meet  tlie 
need  which  arose  between  the  barren  speculations 
and  brutal  superstitions  of  the  age. 

2.  At  this  psychological  moment  came  Jesus 
with  His  gospel  as  a  challenge  to  the  world  of  the 
presence  of  God.  St.  Jolin  himself  expresses  this 
thought  no  more  decidedly,  though  much  more 
fully,  than  St.  Mark,  even  though  in  Mk  V  vlbs 
6eov  is  a  secondary  reading.  The  common  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostolic  circle  may  be  summed  up  in 
He  1-  'God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  s])oken 
unto  us  in  his  Son.'  But  nowhere  is  the  tliought 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  presence  of  God  set  forth 
with  such  sublime  ett'ect  as  in  the  Prologue  to 
John's  Gospel :  '  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth'  (v.^-*).  No  need  was  there  now  of  an 
impersonal  Word  or  impersonated  Wisdom,  as 
between  God  and  us  (Ph  2**,  Col  2^"^^) ;  or  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  as  between  us  and  God  (He 
9''',  Gal  2-^) ;  for  the  entire  gnilf  between  God  the 
holy  and  us  the  sinful  has  been  bridged  in  Jesus 
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Christ  our  Lord  (2  Co  o'",  Epli  -J-*"').  Thus  through 
Christ  our  access  to  the  Father  is  imuiediate  (Ko 
5")  by  one  S])irit  (Eph  2'**).  '  There  were  to  be  no 
more  finite  mediators  between  God  and  man  ;  no 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  alone  men  must  wor- 
ship ;  no  necessity  for  interposing  angels  to  inter- 
pret between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  Man 
was  himself  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  God,  and  was  to  exjierience  the  deep  con- 
viction that  heaven  and  earth  had  met  together ' 
(Matheson,  Growth  of  Spirit  of  Christianity,  i.  78). 
This  faith  that  through  Christ  a  man  is  always  in 
the  presence  of  God  as  a  child  in  his  father's  house 
was  based  on  (1)  the  testimony,  and  (2)  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

(1)  By  the  tcstimovy  of  Jesus  is  meant  the  un- 
conscious impress  of  His  Personality.  It  is  evident, 
to  use  with  all  respect  a  familiar  phrase,  that  Jesus 
had  a  presence.  The  people  marvelled  because  He 
sjjoke  M'ith  authority,  although  an  unlettered  man 
(Mt  7-*-  "^,  ]Mk  6-).  His  eyes  were  as  a  Hame  of  tire 
(Mk  35,  Lk  22").  In  the  awe  of  His  presence  the 
Temple  -  courts  were  cleared,  and  the  tempest 
calmed  (Mk  IP^  G")  ;  so  that  His  disciples  cried, 
'  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind 
and  the  sea  obey  him  ? '  (Mk  4"*^).  He  drew  the  chil- 
dren to  Him,  and  cast  out  demons,  and  said,  '  If  I  bj' 
the  linger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  come  upon  you'  (Lk  11-").  These  impres- 
sions upon  His  contemporaries  simply  corresjiond 
with  His  own  self-consciousness.  He  gave  up  the 
workshop  at  Nazareth  for  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  because  He  knew  Himself  as  God's  beloved 
Son  (Lk  3"  41' ").  His  first  address  in  the  synagogue 
is  not  recorded,  because  it  was  all  in  one  word, 
'  I  am  here '  (4-^).  It  was  enough  for  the  disciples 
that  they  should  be  with  Him  (Mk  3^^).  It  was  the 
last  folly  of  the  Galila-an  cities  (Mt  ll-""'-)  that  they 
did  not  believe  Him  for  the  works'  sake  ;  and  of 
Jerusalem,  thiit  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visita- 
tion (Mt  233^  Lk  19"ff-).  There  was  only  one 
legacy  He  had  to  leave,  and  that  alone  worth 
leaving.  His  spiritual  presence  (Mt  28-",  Lk  24^^), 
which  was  the  true  Shekinah  (Mt  18-",  cf.  '  Ubi 
sedent  duo  qui  legem  tractant,  Shekina  cum  illis 
est,'  Pirke  Aboth,  3  (Schultz,  ii.  67)).  The  difference 
in  this  respect  between  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists 
is  that  whereas  with  them  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
to  Himself  is  mostly  unconscious,  with  him  it  is 
altogether  self-conscious.  St.  John  never  fails  to 
lay  stress  on  the  autonomy  of  Jesus  (Motfatt  in 
Expos.  VI.  iii.  [1901]  469),  so  that,  even  psychologi- 
cally speaking.  He  is  not  of  the  world,  though  in  it. 

(2)  Thus  in  Jn.  the  testimony  of  Christ  is  merged 
in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  of  His  own  presence  as 
living  water,  heavenly  bread,  light  and  life  to  a 
needy  world  (Jn  4"  6^«  S^-  ll-^).  To  keep  His  word 
is  to  keep  in  the  presence  of  God  as  He  Himself 
does  (14-^  15^").  And  that  presence  is  an  inward 
abiding  which  nothing  outward  can  disturb  (16^-*  '^). 
All  His  words  in  the  Synoptics  similarly  illustrate 
that — 

'  To  turn  aside  from  Him  is  hell, 
To  walk  with  Him  is  heaven.' 

Only  with  them  His  Person  is,  as  it  were,  so 
transparent  that  they  present  God  through  Jesus 
rather  than  in  Him,  and  we  are  left  to  draw  the 
Christian  in.ference  that  He  Himself  is  \\\& focus  of 
the  Father's  presence.  It  is  the  essential  nearness 
of  God  that  gives  all  significance  to  the  Beatitudes 
(Mt  5*- ^),  to  the  teaciiing  on  prayer  (6^-®),  to  the 
interpretation  of  woi'ship  (Mk  7^,  cf.  Jn  4-'^),  to  the 
illustrations  from  nature  (Mt  10-^),  to  tlie  exhorta- 
tions against  anxiety  (Lk  12'*""*^),  towards  watch- 
fulness (vv.^5. 36)^  against  covetousness  {vw.'^^--'^), 
towards  compassion  (Mt  10^"""-).  The  sphere  in 
which  all  the  teaching  moves,  Avhich  makes  it 
simple  and  intimate  to  the  heart,  and  transcendent 


in  its  ajipeal  and  its  authority,  is  the  presence  of 
God  the  Father,  the  truth  that — 

■  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing',  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

But  the  immanence  of  God  reaches  a  further 
stage  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  only  does  Jesus 
bring  God  close  into  His  world,  as  M  ovpa.vb'i  meant 
the  atmosphere  one  breathes  rather  than  the  firma- 
ment above  (cf.  to.  irtTeivb.  tov  ovpavov,  JNIt  6-"  etc.), 
but,  according  to  Jesus,  God  is  immanent  in  the 
human  nature  that  makes  room  for  Him.  This  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  (a)  relationshij)  (Mk  3^",  IMt 
5^*^-  «,  Jn  P-),  {b)  identification  (Mt  10^"25^»),  {c)  in- 
dwelling ( Jn  14i«- 1'^).  This  last  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  to  give  His  own  out- 
look to  all  disciples,  Jesus  promised  His  other  self, 
the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  in  whose  company  and 
through  whose  intercession  we  live  on  the  plane  of 
sons,  not  only  being  in  the  Father's  presence,  but 
He  being  present  in  us.  Although  this  doctrine  is 
fully  allowed  for  by  the  Synoptists  (Mt  10-",  Lk 
24'*"),  it  is  the  special  contribution  of  St.  John. 
'  Jesus  answered.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  word  :  and  my  Father  Avill  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him  ' 
(Jn  H-"*).  F'rom  different  points  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  Jesus  enjoyed  the  presence  of  God,  that 
He  loas  that  presence,  and  that  He  gave  it.  This 
threefold  presence  is  really  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

3.  What  then  are  we  to  gather  from  all  this  but 
that,  according  to  Christianity,  Christ  as  God  in- 
carnate is  the  pledge  that  God  is  present,  not  only 
Creator-like  in  the  universe,  but  F'ather-like  in  the 
believing  heart  and  the  consecrated  life?  That  is 
really  the  meaning  of  His  exhibition  of  God  in 
human  life,  and  the  impartation  of  His  own  Spirit. 
And  our  safeguard  against  the  errors  of  Pantheism 
and  of  all  such  systems  as  tend  to  merge  the 
Divine  in  the  human  instead  of  moulding  the 
human  by  the  Divine,  is  to  be  found  in  one  small 
but  significant  phrase,  ^  ev  Xpia-rui.'  The  Christian 
consciousness  must  always  testify  with  a  modern 
thinker  (W.  S.  Palmer,  An  Agnostic's  Progress) : 
'  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  God,  I  found  God  not 
only  looking  through  my  eyes  but  looking  into 
them.'  It  is  among  a  people  redeemed  from  their 
sins  and  consecrated  to  service  that  God  will  taber- 
nacle ((jKT^viljaei)  as  an  abiding  presence  (Shekinah, 
fr.  j^B*  'abide').  And  when  the  brotherhood  is 
perfected,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Temple  (Rev 
2P-  2-'-27)  The  revelation  of  God  immanent  in  a 
redeemed  humanity  is  the  ideal  towards  which 
Christianity  points  (Eph  1-3,  Col  P"-'",  cf.  2  P  Z'^, 
Jn  17-""-^),  and  to  which  it  is  slowly  moving,  but 
only  by  outgrowing  many  misconceptions  and 
leaving  them  behind.  See,  further,  Schultz,  OT 
Theol.  i.  353 f.,  ii.  7-11;  artt.  'Ark  of  the 
Covenant,'  'Shekinah 'in  Hastings' Z)i?;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theol.  i.  95  ff.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  §  3, 
ch.  2  ;  Westcott  on  Jn  14-17). 

4.  Christian  history  has  been  a  long  series  of  endeavours  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  Divine  presence.  First  it  was 
caught  into  Jewish  preconceptions,  and  projected  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Parousia.  This  had  its  eflfect  on  the  inmost 
circle  of  Christian  writers  with  the  exception  of  -St.  John,  and 
on  most  of  the  early  Fathers  except  for  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
With  all  its  inspiration  of  hope,  it  must  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  truth  that  God  is  present  through  the  worliing  of  His  Spirit 
in  the  individual  and  in  society,  in  the  unfolding  of  truth  and 
the  employments  of  love. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  in  the  Gentile  world, 
the  Divine  presence  has  been  treated  as  a  metaphysical  sub- 
stance, and  at  last  identified  with  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (see  Art.  ii.),  after  consecration.  This  sacerdotal  view 
was  virtually  accepted  by  the  time  of  Cyprian,  wlio  wrote  (Ep. 
Ixiii.  17) :  '  The  passion  of  the  Lord  is  the  sacrifice  we  offer.' 
The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  became  the  keystone  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  was  maintained  as  a  theory,  by  means 
of  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  Realism,  whose  greatest  ex- 
ponent was  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  far  as  English  thought  is 
concerned,  it  crumbled   under  the  dialectic  of  John  Wyclif 
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(Lechler,  Life  of  Wycliffe,  p.  351),  and  bj-  the  discovery  made 
by  simple  men,  during  the  next  two  centuries,  of  the  spiritual 
presence  mediated  through  the  NT  in  tlieir  own  experience. 

The  Docetic  views  of  Christ's  Person,  however,  whicli  throujfli- 
out  tiie  Middle  Ages  invested  Him  witli  apocalj'ptic  splendours 
at  the  cost  of  all  human  sympathies,  called  for  still  other  means 
of  allaying  the  hunger  of  the  religious  imagination.  '  The 
remedy  was  found  in  the  reverence  of  the  image,  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  symbol  for  reality.  Gradually  that  Church, 
which  had  tried  to  centre  its  aflfections  on  an  absent  Lord, 
found  that  its  affections  must  be  rekindled  by  the  mediation  of 
some  earthly  form.  It  had  dismissed  from  its  thoughts  the  idea 
of  a  spiritual  presence  ;  it  must  regain  that  presence  through 
the  intervention  of  material  agencies.  It  nmst  find  it  in  the 
water  of  Baptism,  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  Communion,  in  the 
act  of  ordination,  in  the  relics  of  saints,  in  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs,  in  the  heart  of  monasteries,  and  in  the  walls  of  con- 
secrated cathedrals.  It  nuist  see  it  in  the  figure  of  a  visible 
cross,  in  the  monuments  raised  to  a  celestial  hierarchy,  in  the 
observance  of  festi\als  in  memory  of  the  sainted  dead,'  above 
all  in  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin  Mother  (Matheson,  op.  cit.  i.  322). 
In  the  meantime,  as  applied  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  doctrine  of  the  presence  stamped  infallibility  upon  the 
Councils,  and  finally  upon  the  Pope.  While  with  J.  H.  Newman 
it  signified  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  development  throughout 
the  centuries,  '  being  the  germination,  growth,  and  perfection 
of  some  living  or  apparent  truth  in  the  minds  of  men  during  a 
sutticient  period'  {DcLvlopment  of  Doctrine,  p.  37). 

But  while  the  popular  religion  found  the  presence  in  the 
images  and  relics,  and  ecclesiastical  speculations  discovered  it 
in  the  Conciliar  assemblies  and  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
there  was  a  parallel  movement  known  as  Mysticism,  which 
found  the  real  presence  in  the  soul.  To  the  French  mj'stics, 
greatest  of  whom  was  St.  Bernard  of  tlie  IJth  century,  the 
presence  of  God  was  the  obverse  side  of  their  own  absence  from 
the  world.  The  Germans  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  the  Dutch 
Thomas  k  Kenipis,  and  others  took  up  the  theme,  and  wove  it 
into  a  kind  of  new  Stoicism,  by  way  of  purification,  illumina- 
tion, and  union.  'They  taught  (following  , Thomas  Aquinas) 
that  the  soul  can  even  here  upon  earth  so  recei\e  God  within 
itself  as  to  enjoy  in  the  fullest  sense  the  vision  of  His  being,  and 
dwell  in  heaven  itself '(Harnack,  Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Dorfina, 
p.  440).  This '  practice  of  the  presence  of  God '  (Brother  Lawrence) 
was  the  religious  side  of  tlie  preparation  for  Luther  and  his 
gospel  for  the  people.  He  taught  that  Christianity  was  not  a 
matter  of  consent  to  doctrine,  as  with  the  scholastics  ;  or  a 
method  of  losing  oneself  in  the  eternal,  as  witli  the  mystics ; 
but  realizing  the  Divine  presence  as  found  through  faith  in 
Christ  in  '  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man.'  Luther,  commenting 
in  his  pointed  way  on  Gal  216,  says  :  '  Faith  is,  if  I  ma^'  use  the 
expression,  creative  of  Divinity,  not,  of  course,  in  the  substance 
of  God,  but  in  ourselves.'  And  again:  'When  we  truly  say 
that  He  is  Christ,  we  mean  that  He  was  given  for  us,  without 
any  works  of  ours,  has  won  for  us  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  has 
made  us  children  of  God  ...  so  that  we  might  become  lords  of 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth — that  is  faith '  (Erl.  ed.  13,  251 ; 
Herrmann,  Communion  with  God,  p.  125).  The  primary 
authority  of  the  inward  witness  thus  established  by  Luther  has 
been  most  fully  apprehended  for  practical  purposes  by  George 
Fox  and  his  followers.  A  bright  example  was  John  Woolman 
(b.  1720),  who,  in  taking  his  stand  against  prevailing  customs 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  records  in  his  diary  (ch.  4):  'The 
fear  of  the  Lord  so  covered  me  at  times  that  my  way  was  made 
easier  than  I  expected.'  And  this  independent  standpoint,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  has  found  poetical  expression  in  Lowell, 
Whittier,  and,  in  a  fashion,  Whitman.  John  Wesley,  too, 
coming  from  his  earlier  devotion  to  Mysticism  to  his  doctrine  of 
assurance,  repeated  the  experience  of  Luther,  and,  by  means  of 
an  evangelical  theology,  helped  men  to  see  that  humanity  is 
the  proper  organ  of  the  Divine  presence.  This  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  modern  reformers  and  philanthropists,  but  the 
full  bearings  of  this  truth  have  not  yet  been  realized  by  the 
churches.  A  new  vindication  of  the  soul's  authority  in  matters 
of  faith  has  been  undertaken  by  A.  Ritschl  and  his  disciples — 
Harnack,  Herrmann,  and  the  rest.  With  them  the  Di\ine  Man 
Jesus,  separated  from  every  ceremony,  doctrine,  or  dream, 
vouches  for  the  inward  presence  of  God  to  the  soul  that 
believes.  By  their  theory  of  value-judgments  they  throw  the 
whole  proof  of  the  presence  of  God  upon  the  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

Literature.— Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  or  Outlines  ;  Mathe- 
son, Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christian itij  ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in 
Mod.  Theol.,  bk.  i.  ;  Herrmann,  Commiinion  with  God  ;  Imita- 
tion of  Christ;  John  Woolman's  Journal;  J.  Campbell  Whit- 
tier, Poems ;  Stopford  Brooke,  Christ  in  Mod.  Life  ;  Watson, 
Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  274  ;  Moore,  From  Advent  to  Advent, 
63,  98 ;  D.  Young,  Crimson  Book,  237  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Mystery 
of  Iniquity,  27-.  A.  NORMAN   KOWLAND. 

PRESENTATION  (in  the  Temple)  (Lk  222-40)._ 
When  St.  Paul  had  mentioned  (Gal  4^)  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our  world,  he  spoke 
of  it  in  two  stages,  '  born  of  a  woman,'  '  born 
under  the  law  '  (RV)  ;  and  in  both  those  acts  or 
stages  the  Pauline  Evangelist  St.  Luke  is  able  and 
careful  in  his  history  of  Jesus  to  exhibit  Him.  To 
the  narrative  of  His  nativity  accordingly  he  sub- 


joins (Lk  2-^)  a  notice  of  His  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  daj',  in  obedience  to  Gn  17^- ;  and  now  on 
tlie  fortieth  day  He  is  brought  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
oti'ered  or  presented  (RV,  TrapaaTijaai)  to  the  Lord, 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements  of  Ex  IS"'^ 
(freely  quoted  in  v.^^)  and  Nu  3.  12.  18.  Along  with 
the  rite  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Child  there  was 
fullilled  on  the  .same  occasion  another  for  the 
Purification  of  the  Mother ;  but  we  shall  consider 
that  afterwards. 

1.  The  law  as  to  the  Child  is  described  in  OT  as 
having  its  origin  in  Egypt.  From  patriarchal 
times,  indeed,  the  firstborn  had  been  the  priest  in 
the  family  ;  but  a  new  obligation  was  laid  on  the 
iirstborn  in  Israel  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Exodus.  When  God  5ent  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  the 
Divine  message  to  the  king  ran,  '  Israel  is  my 
son,  even  my  Iirstborn  :  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him 
go  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  Iirstborn '  (Ex  4-^'  ^'). 
Pharaoh  refused.  Nine  successive  plagues  were 
sent  on  him  in  vain.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
execution  of  God's  threatening.  The  Lord  was  to 
pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  to  execute  the 
judgment.  Israel  was  not  so  guilty  as  her  op- 
pressors ;  but  neither  could  she  stand  before  God 
if  once  He  were  angry  ;  and  God  provided  for  her 
in  the  Paschal  lamb  a  victim  under  which  each 
Israelite  household  that  would  believe  His  word 
and  keep  His  commandment  might  find  shelter. 
'  By  faith  they  kept  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling 
of  blood '  (He  11-*^) ;  but  in  token  that  their  firstborn 
had  been  due  to  death  and  rescued  by  God's  mercy, 
all  the  firstborn  ('every  male  that  openeth  the 
womb ')  were  to  be  sanctified  to  Him  (Nu  8^^).  God 
might  have  slain  each,  or  kept  him  for  His  own 
especial  service.  He  would  not  slay  him  :  He  jier- 
mitted  him  (and  required  him)  to  be  redeemed  (Ex 
13^'*"i^).  Instead  of  the  firstborn,  however,  God 
took  for  the  service  of  His  sanctuary  the  tribe  of 
Levi  (Nu  3^2  8""'^),  requiring,  at  the  time  of  this 
substitution,  that  as  many  firstborn  as  there  were 
in  Israel  in  excess  of  the  number  of  the  Levites 
must  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels 
for  each  one  (Nu  S^'^^).  Afterwards  (Nu  IS^^.  i6)^ 
every  firstborn  son  must  be  presented  and  redeemed 
by  the  payment  of  this  amount.  Our  Lord  might 
have  claimed  exemption,  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  just 
as  afterwards  when  tiiey  asked  Him  to  jjay  the 
Temple  rate  He  declared,  '  Therefore  the  sons  are 
free'  (Mt  17"^  RV).  But  He  came  not  to  claim 
exemptions  but  to  share  our  burdens,  carry  our 
sorrows,  take  away  our  sins,  and,  more  partictilarly, 
to  redeem  them  that  are  Tinder  the  Law  (Gal  4'). 
He  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mt  20^) ; 
and  '  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ' 
(3'^).  Moreover,  by  being  thus  redeemed  from  the 
personal  obligation  of  serving  in  the  Temple,  His 
love  to  it,  which  at  His  next  visit  to  it  He  was  to 
manifest  (Lk  2'*^  RV),  and  His  zeal  for  it  which 
devoured  Him  (Jn  2'^),  were  brought  into  clearer 
light.  They  were  not  of  constraint,  but  willing. 
Still,  the  leading  thought  in  the  history  of  His 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  that  of  His  having 
come  'that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled'  (Lk 
2122-24  24-i^),  '  and  that  the  whole  life  of  the  God- 
man  on  earth  might  present  a  realization  of  that 
ideal  depicted  in  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  OT  ' 
(Oosterzee). 

The  act  of  presenting  Him  would  be  performed 
by  Joseph  (Ex  13^^)  as  the  putative  father,  at  once 
the  shield  of  Mary  and  the  protector  of  her  child 
(Lk  3-^) ;  not  by  the  Virgin,  as  Cornelius  h  Lapide 
assumes,  although  there  is  some  beauty  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  five  shekels,  which  constituted 
the  redemption  money,  as  '  symbolizing  the  Five 
Wounds  at  the  price  whereof  Christ  redeemed  the 
race  of  man'  (Com.   in  loc).     The  Law  does  not 
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seem  to  have  prescribed  any  particular  time  for 
the  redemption  of  the  tirstborn,  but  many  fathers 
would  doubtless  act  as  Joseph  did,  and  perform  the 
rite  on  tlie  day  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  sacrihce 
of  his  wife's  purification.  There  is  hardly  time  for 
the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Flight  into  Euypt, 
and  the  Return  thence,  between  the  Birth  of  Christ 
and  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ;  moreover,  a 
public  service  at  Jerusalem  would  have  been  fraught 
with  danger  after  the  inquiries  of  the  Magi  had 
aroused  the  jealous  fears  of  Herod.  But  neither  is 
there  any  need  for  supposing  that  the  Wise  Men's 
visit  came  so  soon  after  the  Nativity.  '  From  two 
years  old  and  under'  (Mt  2^*^)  was  the  age  which 
Herod  supposed  the  newboi'n  '  King  of  tiie  Jews ' 
might  be.  Mary's  availing  herself  of  the  permis- 
sion, as  a  poor  woman,  to  otter  the  two  doves 
instead  of  the  costlier  lamb  is  not  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  the  gold  ottered  by  the  Wise  Men  was 
at  her  disposal  :  while  St.  Luke's  mention  of  the 
Holy  F"amily  returning  into  Galilee  and  Nazareth 
(Lk  2^^)  is  of  the  nature  of  a  foreshortening,  and 
does  not  imply  that  no  event  intervened  between 
the  Presentation  and  the  journey  to  the  North. 

2.  The  Purification  of  Mary,  besides  synchronizing 
with  the  Presentation  of  her  Son,  was  an  event 
belonging  to  the  same  moral  and  religious  category. 
It  also  was  an  act  of  a  humble-minded  and  becoming 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  under  which  she 
lived.  St.  Jerome  alone  among  the  Fathers  was 
of  opinion  that  in  her  case  too  it  was  strictly 
obligatory,  not,  of  course,  on  account  of  any  sin 
on  her  part,  her  conception  of  the  Child  being 
spotless  and  holy  (Lk  ps-ssj  g^jj^^  j^j,  ^^.^  ^f  obedience 
to  Almighty  God  ;  but  ccremonialhi  because,  the 
Birth  being  a  real  one,  she  had  touched  things 
which  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Whether 
St.  Jerome  is  right,  or  the  other  Fathers  (for  the 
discussion  see  Cornelius  k  Lapide),  and  whether  or 
not  she  might  have  claimed  exemption,  she  is  to  be 
praised  for  not  doing  so,  but  quietly  and  humbly 
accepting  the  law  binding  on  ordinary  mothers, 
and  being  Avilling,  as  her  Son  will  also  be,  to  be 
reckoned  with  transgressors  (Mk  15-*,  Lk  22^').  It 
was  enough  for  her,  as  it  would  be  enough  for  Him, 
that  God  knew. 

The  reading  adopted  in  the  RV  (Lk  222) ,  <  the  days  of  their  (not 
'  her'  AV)  purification,'  has  the  highest  MS  authority,  and  is 
that  expressly  of  Origan  and  Cjril :  it  is  explained  when  we 
remember  that  while  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  was  directly 
that  of  the  mother  only,  Joseph  and  the  Child  could  hardly  help 
— especially  while  living  in  such  circumstances  as  were  theirs  at 
Bethlehem — contracting  a  like  defilement,  in  the  legal  sense,  by 
contact  with  her.  Our  Lord,  all  holy  from  the  first,  was  often 
to  be  so  defiled  (Lk  151  197).  He  regarded  it  as  His  glory,  not 
His,  shame. 

The  legal  ordinance  (Lv  12)  appointed  that  a 
woman  who  had  borne  a  man  child  should  be  (cere- 
monially) unclean  for  seven  days  ;  for  three  and 
thirty  days  more  she  might  touch  no  hallowed 
thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.  Then,  on 
the  fortieth  day,  she  must  bring  '  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  for  a  burnt-offering  (expressive  of  de- 
votion), and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  for 
a  sin-ottering  (a  testimony,  St.  Jerome  says,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin),  unto  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting,  unto  the  pi'iest,  and  he  shall 
otter  it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  atonement  for 
her ;  and  she  shall  be  cleansed  from  the  fountain 
of  her  blood.  .  .  .  And  if  her  means  suffice  not 
for  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  take  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons  ;  the  one  for  a  burnt-otter- 
ing, the  other  for  a  .sin-ottering.'  The  Virgin's 
humility  appears  in  her  availing  herself  of  this 
merciful  provision  ;  she  disdained  not  to  admit 
her  poverty  ;  we  may  be  sure  she  did  not  (as  some, 
tiiinking  to  exalt  her,  have  imagined)  assume  a 
false  aj)pearance  of  it :  even  if  Joseph  and  she  had 
not  been  extremely  poor  before,  the  expenses  of  the 


journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  of  living  there  six  weeks, 
and  the  five  shekels  for  the  Child,  could  not  have 
failed  to  make  deep  inroads  on  their  purse.  The 
order  of  the  combined  rites  would  be  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  Holy  Family  would  come  into  the  hall  of 
the  unclean,  and  stand  there.  (2)  Then  would  be 
ottered  the  dove  for  her  sin-ottering,  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  sprinkled  with  the  lustral  water  and 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer  (Nu  19").  (3)  Then  the  Child 
would  be  presented.  And  lastly,  (4)  the  other  dove 
Avould  be  ottered  in  sign  of  Mary's  thanksgiving  and 
self-devotion  to  God.  The  Virgin  would  not  go 
further — even  when  she  had  been  cleansed — than 
the  Court  of  the  Women. 

The  Evangelist's  use  of  the  words  'parents'  (v.2V)  and  'father 
and  mother '  (v.S"*)  have  been  urged  as  evidence  that  '  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  has  not  penetrated  to 
this  part  of  the  legendary  materials  here  collected  together ' 
(Schmidt  and  Holzendorff,  Short  Protectant  Commentary) ;  to 
which  we  may  answer  that  he  would  have  been  a  poor  redactor 
who,  having  transcribed  ch.  i.,  did  not  observe  an  inconsistency 
of  this  kind,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Third  Gospel  is  marked 
by  its  homogeneity  (see  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem  >). 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  lies  deep  in  the 
principle  which  led  our  Lord,  sinless  Himself  (2  Co  52i),  to  accept 
the  lot  of  sinners,  and  lay  this  lot  also  on  His  blessed  Mother  ; 
and  further,  that  His  glory  was  not  to  be  manifested  till  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father.  Till  then,  whatever  brief  epiph- 
anies there  might  be  were  onlj-  for  the  favoured  few.  Even 
the  Transfiguration  was  to  be  told  to  no  man  till  the  Son  of 
Man  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The  facts  were  secure  in  the 
hearts  of  sufficient  witnesses  (Lk  219. 5i) ;  they  would  come  forth 
in  due  time.  More  especially.  His  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother — 
told  as  it  was  to  be  by  two  Exangelists  (Mt  lis-25_  Lk  12B-38),  and 
always  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Church — was  not  a  thing  to  be 
coninuinicated  to  unbelieving  ears  and  scotting  tongues  ;  even 
when  His  claim  to  ha\e  comedown  out  of  heaven  was  contrasted 
with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  known  facts  of  His  origin  as 
Man  (Jn  6-*-,  Mt  13=5).  The  feeling  of  the  Early  Church  upon 
the  subject  is  expressed  in  a  famous  passage  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  (c.  110) :  '  Hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  were 
the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  her  child-bearing,  and  likewise  also 
the  death  of  the  Lord — three  mysteries  to  be  cried  aloud — the 
which  were  wrought  in  the  silence  of  God '  (ad  Ephes.  19). 

Both  the  Purification  of  Mary  and  the  Presenta- 
tion of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  are  commemorated 
on  the  2nd  of  February  (Candlemas).  Baronius 
says  that  the  Church  at  Rome  was  led  to  the 
institution  of  this  Feast  in  order  to  supersede  the 
Liipeixalia,  the  observances  connected  wherewith 
were  of  an  extremely  immoral  as  well  as  idolatrous 
character.     See,  further,  artt.  ANNA  and  Simeon. 

James  Cooper. 

PRESS.— See  Crowd  and  Multitude. 

PRICE  OF  BLOOD  (riij.^  a't/maroi,  Mt  27*').— An 
expression  used  by  the  priests  of  the  Temple  in 
reference  to  the  money  Judas  Iscariot  had  received 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master.  The  thirty  pieces 
of  .silver  were  the  price  of  a  traitor's  service,  and 
so  ultimately  the  price  of  a  man's  head ;  and 
though  the  priests  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dastardly  deed  by  putting  the  betrayed  Man 
to  death,  they  still  regarded  with  feelings  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence  the  money  paid  for  His 
betrayal.  It  had  been  soiled  by  the  hands  of  a 
traitor,  and  as.sociated  with  blood  -  guiltiness  of 
a  kind  that  they  had  no  desire  to  share.  They 
would  neither  accept  it  for  themselves,  when  Judas 
ottered  to  restore  it,  nor,  when  flung  down  in  the 
sanctuary,  did  they  regard  it  as  fit  for  the  holy 
uses  of  the  Temple.  An  appropriate  use  was  found 
for  it  in  the  purchase  of  ground  outside  the  walls 
for  the  burial  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem.  (For  the 
story  of  Judas'  end,  and  the  divergent  account  in 
Ac  V"^- 1^  see  Akeldama,  Judas  Iscariot). 

The  reasoning  of  the  Temple  priests  here  has 
been  usually  condemned  as  a  piece  of  pious  hypoc- 
risy, implying  a  display  of  honourable  diffidence 
that  stands  in  suspicious  contrast  with  their 
previous  dealings  with  the  traitor.  If  the  money 
was  soiled,  who  was  responsible,  if  not  those  who 
had  taken  it  (perhaps  directly  from  the  Temple- 
treasury)  and  sent   it  on   its   dastardly  mission  ? 
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^^'lly  should  they,  who  had  paid  the  price  of  blood, 
scruple  about  taking  it  back?  '  If  it  was  sinful  to 
put  back  the  price  of  blood  in  the  sacred  treasury, 
how  was  it  any  more  permissible  to  take  it  out  ? ' 
(Calvin,  N2'  Com.).  This  is  rather  a  one-sided 
judgment.  It  is  true,  their  manifestation  of 
scrupulous  feeling  was  somewhat  belated  :  it  would 
have  become  them  better  to  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  Judas.  But  we  may  still  give  them 
the  ci'edit  for  the  wish  to  be  as  little  as  possible 
involved  in  the  crime  of  treachery.  In  point  of 
fact,  people  will  make  use  of  a  traitor  who  have 
no  love  for  traitors.  In  this  case  the  compact 
made  with  Judas  was  very  much  more  dishonour- 
able on  his  side  than  on  theirs ;  for  they  were 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ,  he  a  professed  friend. 
The  priests  might  believe  the  money  was  well 
spent  on  their  part,  though  ill  gotten  on  his.  The 
curse  of  treachery  was  now  associated  with  it,  and 
would  help  to  intensify  their  loathing  when  they 
spoke  of  it  as  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  unhallowed 
gain  ;  and  they  could  use  it  only  for  some  purpose 
less  sacred  than  those  connected  with  the  Temple, 
and  in  which  they  themselves  had  no  profit.  We 
may  compare  with  this  scruple  of  the  priests  the 
similar  feeling  manifested  by  David  in  a  contrasted 
case  (2  S  23^^'''^).  When  the  three  mighty  men  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  brought  the  king  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  he  scrupled 
to  drink  it,  because  it  was  so  closely  associated 
with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had  risked  their 
lives  to  procure  it.  It  had  been  procured  at  the 
price  of  blood,  and  he  could  not  use  it  in  the 
common  way.  It  was  hallowed  by  the  sacrifice 
associated  with  it,  just  as  the  blood-money  in 
Juilas'  hands  was  tainted  and  deliled  by  a  betrayal 
equivalent  to  murder. 
Literature. — See  under  Judas  Iscariot,  but  esp.  Ker,  Serm. 

i-  293.  J.  Dick  Fleming. 

PRIDE. — The  condemnation  of  jjride  has  always 
been  very  pronounced  in  Christian  thought.  It  is 
one  of  the  faults  most  distinctly  incompatible  with 
the  ethics  of  the  NT.  Certain  other  systems  .of 
religion  have  not  so  strenuously  combated  this 
feeling.  In  fact,  some  may  not  uni'easonably  be 
regarded  as  having  contributed  to  its  indulgence. 
An  elementary  attribute  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  character  is  humility. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  for  '  pride ' 
{vireprjcpavia)  occurs  only  once  in  the  recorded  con- 
versations of  our  Lord,  and  the  adj.  '  proud  ' 
(vTreprjcpavoi)  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  P'). 
In  Mk  7"  pride  is  classed  as  one  of  the  things 
which  dehle  a  man.  It  is  in  the  positive  pre- 
cepts and  general  example  and  teaching  of  the 
Master  that  we  find  the  principles  which  have 
made  pride  so  repugnant  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. Cliief  of  all  these  forces  is  the  example 
of  our  Lord's  own  life.  The  Incarnation  was  itself 
the  most  transcendent  exhibition  of  humility.  In 
it  men  saw  their  Lord  counting  it  not  a  prize"  to  be 
on  an  equality  with  God,  emptying  Himself,  and 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant.  In  the  essential 
abasement  of  this  earthly  life  He  humbled  Himself 
to  the  particular  extremes  of  endurance  of  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  and  obedience  even  unto  death. 
Henceforth  lowliness  of  station  and  self-forgetting 
passivity  were  consecrated  by  the  Divine  example. 
In  the  same  degree  the  possessors  of  power  and 
place  were  taught  the  limitations  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position,  and  shown  the  insensate 
evil  of  scornfully  regarding  men  of  inferior  circum- 
stances. 

2.  Before  the  Birth  of  Christ  this  characteristic 
of  His  mission  was  heralded  in  Mary's  song.  She 
who  described  herself  as  a  handmaiden  of  low 
estate  oould  rejoice  that  in  the  coming  Kingdom  the 


proud  would  be  scattered  in,  or  by  (Lk  P'  RVm), 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts.  Princes  Avould  be 
brought  down,  and  rich  men  sent  empty  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  low  degree  would  be 
exalted,  and  the  hungry  abundantly  satisfied.  The 
Magnificat  proclaimed  the  truths  that  whilst  poverty 
and  obscurity  are  not  bars  to  acceptance  with  God, 
there  are  evils  peculiarly  belonging  to  high  rank 
which  utterly  disqualify. 

3.  The  Temptation  (:\It  41-"  |!  Lk  4^"")  was  largely 
an  attempt  to  work  on  feelings  of  pride  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  He  was  urged  to  jjrove  His  superiority 
to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  humanity  by  a  self- 
glorifying  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Tempter  strove  to  make  Him  do  so  either  (1)  by 
providing  for  His  special  physical  needs,  or  (2)  by 
a  public  display  of  His  might.  In  the  offer  (3)  of 
universal  sovereignty,  the  lures  of  authority  and 
glory  were  especially  emphasized. 

i.  In  His  definite  teaching  our  Lord  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  virtues  of  humility  and  lowliness  of 
mind  as  fundamental  rec[uisites  in  His  loyal  fol- 
lowers. The  Beatitude  of  the  meek  struck  the 
dominant  keynote  in  this  respect.  Men  were 
invited  to  learn  of  Him,  for  He  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  (Mt  11-'').  His  discijjles  could  apply 
to  Him  the  prophetic  description  that  He  was 
meek  (Mt  2P).  More  than  once  He  seems  to  have 
uttered  the  apothegm,  'Whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  humbled,  and  whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted'  (Mt  23i-,  Lk  14"  18^*). 
Various  specific  forms  of  pride  were  rebuked  and 
cautioned  against. 

(1)  Several  times  our  Lord  severely  censured 
exhibitions  of  spiritual  pride.  This  vice  called 
forth  peculiar  indignation  and  detestation  in  Him. 
The  religious  ostentation  of  the  Pharisees  was 
unsparingly  reprobated.  The  types  are  eternally 
stigmatized  who  can  thank  God  they  are  not  as 
others  are,  who  from  the  heights  of  their  own  com- 
placency can  look  down  on  the  supposed  inferior 
spirituality  of  their  fellows  (Lk  IS^"'-)  ;  who  parade 
in  public  places  their  devotions  (Mt  6^) ;  who  do 
all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  obtrude 
their  religious  symbols  (Mt  23^) ;  who  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers  (Lk  20'*'').  This  species  of 
religious  self-satisfaction,  of  spurious  spirituality, 
elicited  the  scathing  invective  of  Christ  in  an  alto- 
gether unparalleled  degree.  He  declared  that  the 
publicans  and  harlots  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  such  proud  professors  (Mt  2PM. 

(2)  The  strictures  our  Lord  passed  on  the  racial 
jyride  of  the  Jews  drew  against  Him  their  fiercest 
anger.  He  showed  how  vain  were  their  boasted 
privileges  when  He  proclaimed  that  many  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  from  all  quarters  of 
the  earth,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  rejected 
(Mt  8'-).  He  tried  to  make  them  realize  from  their 
own  Scriptures  the  futility  of  their  reliance  on 
descent,  by  referring  to  the  favour  shown  Naaman 
the  Syrian  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (Lk  4-'"'-)- 
The  parables  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt 
20^'^-)  and  of  the  Householder's  rebellious  servants 
(.2i33ff.)  ^vere  plainly  intended  to  make  His  hearers 
see  how  little  worth  Avas  in  their  lofty  pretensions 
as  the  children  of  Abraham — the  chosen  people. 

(3)  IntcUrrtunl  haughtiness  was  also  decidedly 
condemned  by  Christ.  The  inclination  that  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  ability  or  learning  to 
scornfully  depreciate  those  of  more  meagre  mental 
equipment,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
pride.  To  it  certain  natures  fall  victims  who 
would  consider  family  pretensions  cr  religious 
assumptions  of  superiority  vulgar  and  discredit- 
able. Many  who  would  loathe  the  commonly 
recognized  vaingloriousness  of  the  Pharisees  are 
dangerously  near  sharing  in  the  mental  arrogance 
which  prompted  the  latter  to  sneer,  '  This  multi- 
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tude  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed ' 
(Jn  7^8). 

The  tendency  to  indulge  in  lofty  contempt  from  the  '  intel- 
lectual throne  '  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  Tennyson's  Palace  of 
AH— 

'  O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 
I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 
That  range  on  j'onder  plain.' 

All  such  disdainfulness  for  tlie  simple  and  un- 
learned was  impressively  forbidden  by  Christ's 
warning,  '  See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones'  (Mt  18'";  cf.  a  striking  sermon  by  Bp. 
Boyd  Carpenter  on  'The  Dangers  of  Contempt'). 
Again,  our  Lord  bore  witness  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  simplicity  and  innocence,  as  opposed  to 
superciliousness  and  pride,  when  He  said  of  the 
little  children,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Lk  18"^),  and  added  that  the  only  attitude  which 
qualified  for  admission  was  that  of  a  little  child. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  dispositions  of 
receptivity  and  absence  of  hard  preconceptions  are 
insisted  on  by  scientists  as  prime  requisites  for  the 
student  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

(4)  The  pride  that  comes  from  the  enjoyment  of 
high  official  or  social  rank  was  discountenanced  in 
one  of  the  most  surprising  actions  of  our  Lord's 
earthly  life — the  episode  of  the  Feet  -  washing 
(Jn  13).  It  was  a  vivid,  unforgetable  lesson  in  the 
duty  of  self-abasing  service.  No  one  who  then  was 
present  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  presuming 
on  privileges  of  position,  or  treating  subordinates 
with  sellish,  slighting  inconsiderateness.  The  im- 
agination of  succeeding  generations  has  been  in- 
tensely impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Son  of 
God  washing  the  travel-stained  feet  of  His  poor 
followers.  The  pride  that  jealously  exacts  sub- 
servience could  not  be  more  effectually  proscribed. 
The  homily  against  those  whose  self-importance 
made  them  claim  the  place  of  honour  at  entertain- 
ments (Lk  14^"^-)  is  directed  against  the  same 
grandiose  assumptions.  This  social  arrogance  of 
the  Pharisees  was  one  of  the  points  in  our  Lord's 
indictment  of  them.  They  loved  the  chief  place 
at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  to  be  called  Rabbi  (Mt  23''^-).  Any  tendency 
.among  His  disciples  to  assume  lordship  was 
strictly,  tenderly  suppressed.  Once  He  called  them 
together  when  such  claims  were  mooted,  and 
]iointed  out  to  them  how  among  the  outside 
(lentiles  there  were  those  who  lorded  it  and  exer- 
cised authority.  In  contrast  to  that  should  be 
their  practice.  Whoever  of  them  was  ambitious 
of  greatness  and  supremacy  could  attain  it  only 
along  the  lines  of  submissive  service  (Mt  20-''-)- 
They  had  Him  as  an  example,  who  came  not  to 
receive  service,  but  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  up  His  life  for 
them  (v. 28).  They  were  not  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves titles  implying  mastership  (SB*-  ^").  The 
question  of  leadership  among  them  was  met  by 
Christ  taking  a  little  child  and  placing  it  '  beside 
himself  (Trap'  eavrQ),  and  saying  that  the  reception 
of  a  little  child  meant  the  reception  of  Himself  and 
of  His  Father  who  sent  Him  (Lk  9^«ff-)-  In  the 
light  of  how  so  stupendous  a  glory  was  to  be  won, 
their  own  shortsighted  strivings  after  precedence 
stood  exposed.  AH  such  grasping  at  power  and 
place  was  a  contradiction  of  the  true  conception  of 
honour.  It  was  he  who  humbled  himself  as  a  little 
child  that  was  greatest  (Mt  18'*). 

5.  The  essential  vice  of  pride  Avas  glanced  at  in 
one  of  these  conversations  when  the  Master  said, 
'  All  ye  are  brethren '  (Mt  238).  Pride  is  an  injury 
to  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  it  is  disloyalty  in  the 
Christian  household  ;  it  is  a  breach  of  fellowship. 
The  selfish  despising  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  law  of  love.  It  cannot  coexist 
with  a  true-hearted  affection  for  all  men.     Pride  is 


self-centred,  and  plumes  itself  on  the  gap  between 
ourselves  and  those  beneath  us.  It  revels  in  the 
feeling  of  superiority.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opi^osed  than  this  to  the  self-sacrificing  love  which 
is  bent  on  raising  and  helloing.  Pride  also  betrays 
a  lack  of  perception  as  to  our  own  true  position 
before  God.  It  reveals  an  undue  magnifying  of 
relative  differences. 

6.  The  word  '  pride '  is  often  used  in  another  and 
a  harmless  sense  which  may  imply  no  more  than  a 
fit  appreciation  of  benefits,  a  lofty  sense  of  honour, 
a  dignified  aloofness  that  will  not  stoop  to  what  is 
mean  or  defiling.  In  this  better  sense  Milton  can 
speak  of  '  modest  pride,'  and  Moore  dei^Iore  the 
loss  of  the  'pride  of  former  days.'  The  distinction 
is  clear  between  this  pardonable  and  highly  useful 
feeling — a  feeling  which  may  be  accompanied  with 
real  humility — and  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  a  con- 
temptuous looking  down  on  others,  a  selhsh  glorying 
in  one's  own  superiority.  See  also  Humility, 
Meekness. 

Literature.— Aristotle,  Nic.  Eth.  iv.  3 ;  Kant,  Met.  of  Eth. 
(Clark's  ed.),  241  ;  Liddon,  Univ.  Serm.  ii.  203,  BL8,  491  ;"Medd, 
The  One  Mediator,  416  ;  Alford,  Quebec  Chapel  Serm.  ii.  15  ; 
Stalker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  1 ;  Wickham  in  Oxford  Univ.  Ser7n. 
(ed.  Bebb),  332;  Bunyan,  Pilg.  Prog.,  Pt.  ii.  'The  Valley  of 
Humiliation ' ;  Longfellow's  '  King  Robert  of  Sicily ' ;  Ep.  Magee, 
The  Gospel  and  the  Age  ('  Knowledge  without  Love'). 

W.  S.  Kekr. 

PRIEST.— 1.  The  Jewish  priests.— The  few  pass- 
ages in  the  Gospels  where  the  word  '  priest'  {Upevs) 
occurs  apply  solely  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but 
of  its  position  and  functions  very  little  is  re- 
corded either  in  the  Gospels  or  generally  in  the 
NT.  The  Gr.  iepevs  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
fnb.  The  Jewish  priesthood  is  brought  before  us  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  following  connexions  :—(l)  The 
work  of  Zacharias  (Lk  P"^),  where  we  read  of  the 
priestly  courses  with  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  lot.  The  priesthood  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses  (i<p7jfjL€piai),  and  each  course  Mas  on  duty 
twice  during  tlie  3'ear  (Plummer,  i??  lor.).  (2)  The 
priests  and  Levites  who  interviewed  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  1'").  (3)  The  lepers  cleansed  by  our 
Lord  were  to  show  themselves  to  the  priest  (Mt  S*, 
Mk  I'",  Lk  5^*  17")  in  proof  of  their  healing  and  of 
the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  (Plummer,  iji  loc. ). 
(4)  The  reference  to  the  shewbread  as  eaten  by 
the  jiriests  only  (Mk  2-^).  (5)  The  priest  who  passed 
by  the  wounded  traveller  (Lk  10^').  The  Gospels 
are  much  more  concerned  with  'chief  (or  high) 
priests'  (dpx'fpf's)  than  Avith  priests,  the  former 
word  being  frequently  found  in  all  four  Gosjjels. 
See  artt.  Chief  Priests  and  High  Priest. 

2.  Priesthood  of  Christ. — (1)  The  general  position 
of  Christ's  2^^'^i^sthoocl  in  the  NT. — The  English 
Avord  '  priest '  represents  tAvo  different  Heb.  and  Gr. 
Avords.  It  is  used  to  translate  iepei's  and  [riii  (Lat. 
sacerdos).  It  is  also  the  contraction  of  presbyter 
Cprester,'  '  prest,'  'prie.st'),  Avhich  is  the  trans- 
literation of  TTpeapiiTepos  and  LXX  rendering  of  [pj 
(elder).  But  the  NT  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  associated  solely  Avith  the  former  of  these  Avoids. 
Christ  is  called  a  priest,  or  high  priest,  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacrificing  priest  {iepevs,  dpxi-epevs).  This 
application  of  the  term  to  our  Lord  is  found  only 
in  HebreAvs,  though  the  priestly  functions  con- 
nected Avith  sacrifice  and  intercession  are,  of  course, 
found  frequently  in  the  NT  (Mt  20-s,  Jn  !"'■>  W, 
Ro  8^^  Eph  2'8,  1  P  P''--i  318,  Rev  P- 1^).  It  should, 
hoAvever,  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
HebreAvs  that  these  functions  are  connected  Avith 
our  Lord  as  priest.  ElseAvhere  they  simply  form 
part  of  His  general  Avork  as  Redeemer. 

(2)  The  specific  pttrpose  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
Hebrews. — It  is  important  to  inquire  why,  and 
under  Avhat  circumstances,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  brought  forAvard  in  HebreAvs.  The  situation 
there  described  is  one  in  Avhicli  the  HebreAV  Chris- 
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tians  were  in  danger  of  spiritual  degeneration  (5^-), 
backsliding  and  apostasy  (6-'  lU*').  The  Epistle  was 
written  to  prevent  this,  and  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  was  personal  experience  of  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.  In  some  way,  therefore,  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  associated  with  spiritual  steadfastness, 
progress,  assurance.  In  the  full  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  this  truth  Mill  be  found  the 
secret  of  growth  and  maturity  of  exjjerience.  It 
is  evident  that  these  Hebrews  knew  Jesus  as 
Saviour,  and  had  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  redemption  (6^,  but  they  did  not  realize 
what  it  meant  to  have  Him  as  priest.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  may  be  seen  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
priesthood  appeared  in  connexion  with  Israel. 
Apart  from  foreign  priesthoods  like  those  of  Egypt 
and  Midian  (Gn  47,  Ex  3),  the  first  mention  of 
priesthood  in  Israel  is  at  Sinai.  There  was  no 
priesthood  in  Egypt,  only  redemjition.  There  was 
none  at  the  Red  Sea,  where  deliverance  was  the 
one  thing  needful.  At  Sinai  they  were  to  realize 
for  the  first  time  their  true  relation  to  God  and 
God's  relation  to  them  as  dwelling  among  them  (Ex 
19^"^  25'"*).  The  priesthood  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  access  to  God  and  prevent  fear  in 
approaching  Him.  The  essence  of  priesthood,  there- 
fore, is  access  to  God  based  on  an  already  existing 
redemption.  The  Hebrew  Christians  knew  Christ 
as  Redeemer ;  they  were  now  to  lie  taught  the 
possibility,  power,  and  joy  of  constant  free  access  to 
God  in  Him,  and  in  this,  the  removal  of  all  fear  and 
dissatisfaction.  Any  sense  of  unworthiness  would 
be  met  by  His  worthiness,  all  fear  removed  by  His 
nearness  to  them  and  to  God  as  at  once  Son  of 
Man  and  Divine  High  Priest.  There  is  thus  a 
whole  world  of  ditt'erence  between  knowing  Christ 
as  Saviour  and  as  Priest.  The  former  may  involve 
only  spiritual  childhood,  the  latter  must  necessarily 
include  spiritual  maturity  (He  5'""'^).  This  is  one 
of  the  great  distinctions  between  the  teaching  of 
Romans  and  of  Hebrews.  The  former  is  concerned 
with  redemption  which  makes  access  possible  (Ro 
5-'),  the  latter  with  access  which  is  made  possible  by 
redemption.  This  practical  purpose  of  Hebrews  in 
close  connexion  with  spiritual  growth  and  maturity 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  Herein  lies  the 
present  and  permanent  value  of  the  Epistle  in 
Christian  life  and  service,  with  its  constant  emphasis 
on  '  Draw  near '  (10^^),  '  Draw  not  back '  (10^^),  '  Let 
us  go  on '  (6^). 

(3)  The  essential  meaning  of  priesthood. — In  order 
to  obtain  a  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  what  were  the  essential 
characteristics  of  priesthood.  What  were  the 
functions  which  the  priest  performed  as  priest, 
those  of  which  he  had  the  monopoly,  and  whifOi 
no  one  else  could  perform  under  any  circumstances  ? 
The  best  definition  is  in  He  5\  where  we  are  told 
that  the  priest  was  '  appointed  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,'  that  is,  he  represented  man  to 
God.  What  was  included  in  this  representation 
we  shall  see  later,  but  meanwhile  it  should  be 
clearly  observed  that  priesthood  meant  the  repre- 
sentation of  man  to  God,  and  was  the  exact  opposite 
and  counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  to  rei)resent  God  to  man.  The  priest  went 
from  man  to  God,  the  prophet  went  from  God  to 
man.  The  two  ideas  are  seen  in  He  3\  where  Christ 
is  called  'Apostle  and  High  Priest' — 'Apostle' 
because  sent  from  God  to  man,  '  High  Priest '  be- 
cause going  from  man  to  God.  In  this  twofold 
capacity  lies  His  perfect  mediation.  If  the  priest 
did  other  duties,  such  as  teaching,  receiving  tithes, 
and  blessing  the  people,  these  were  .superadded 
functions  and  not  inherent  in  the  priesthood. 
The  Levites  could  teach  and  the  kings  could  bless, 
but  by  no  possibility  could  either  do  the  essential 


duties  of  the  priesthood  in  representing  man  to 
God.  This  specific  idea  is  clearly  taught  as  the 
essence  of  priesthood  both  in  OT  and  NT,  where 
the  God  ward  aspect  of  priesthood  is  always  stated 
and  emphasized  (Ex  28',  Nu  IG'*",  2  Ch  '26'»,  Ezk  44^5, 
He  6-"  7-^  9^*).  This  essential  idea  of  priesthood  as 
representative  of  man  to  God  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  access  to  and  of  abiding  in  the  presence  of 
God.  In  primitive  days,  families  were  represented 
by  the  patriarch  or  head  of  a  clan  ;  but  as  the 
sense  of  sin  grew  and  deepened,  and  as  the  Divine 
l)urpose  of  redemption  was  gradually  unfolded,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  men  entirely  separated 
for  this  office.  Priesthood  was  thus  the  admission 
at  once  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  race,  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  of  the  need  of  conditions  of  approach  to 
God.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
define  and  keep  clear  these  essential  characteristics 
of  the  priesthood.  They  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  ideas  of  (a)  drawing  near  to  God  by  means 
of  an  offering,  [b)  dwelling  near  to  God  for  the 
purpose  of  intercession  (Ezk  44i«,  Lv  16",  Ex  28*" 
30'-  8,  Lk  19-  J"). 

(4)  The  special  order  of  Chrisfs  priesthood. — The 
unique  feature  of  the  discussion  in  Hebrews  is  the 
association  of  Christ's  prie.sthood  with  that  of 
Melchizedek.  Three  times  in  Scripture  Melchi- 
zedek  is  mentioned,  and  each  time  the  reference  is 
important,  (a)  In  Gn  14  he  appears  in  history  in 
connexion  with  Abraham.  He  is  termed  '  priest 
of  God  Most  High.'  (b)  Then  in  Ps  110  he  is 
mentioned  again  in  a  Psalm  usually  regarded  as 
Messianic,  and  as  such  applied  to  Himself  by  our 
Lord  (Mt  22«,  Mk  12»«,  Lk  20-*-).  The  underlying 
thought  in  the  Psalm  is  of  a  priesthood  other  than 
that  of  Aaron,  and  suggests  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever dim,  on  the  part  of  spiritually-minded  Jews, 
of  something  beyond  and  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood.  The  bare  mention  of  another  priest- 
hood at  all  is  significant  and  striking,  (c)  He 
appears  in  Hebrews  as  a  type  of  Christ.  The 
record  of  Gn  14  is  taken  as  it  stands  and  used  to 
symbolize  and  typify  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  (a)  The  position  of  Melchize- 
dek as  king  indicates  the  roijalty  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood. (/3)  The  meaning  of  the  name  '  Melchizedek  ' 
is  used  to  suggest  the  thought  of  righteotisness. 
(y)  The  meaning  of  the  title  '  king  of  Salem ' 
suggests  the  idea  of  pyeace.  The  order  and  con- 
nexion of  righteousness  and  peace  are  noted  in 
Hebrews.  First  comes  righteousness  as  the  basis 
of  relation  to  God,  and  then  peace  as  the  outcome 
of  righteousness.  Righteousness  without  peace 
vindicates  the  Law  and  punishes  sin,  peace  without 
righteousness  ignores  the  Law  and  condones  sin. 
Righteousness  and  peace  when  combined  honour 
the  Law  while  pardoning  sin.  (5)  The  absence  in 
the  record  of  Gn  14  of  any  earthly  connexions  of 
ancestry  and  posterity  is  used  in  Hebrews  to 
symbolize  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priesthood. 
What  was  true  of  the  record  about  Melchizedek  is 
present  in  actual  fact  in  Christ.  One  point  of 
great  importance  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  in 
(tu  14  no  priestly  functions  are  attributed  to  Mel- 
chizedek. The  gift  of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham 
had,  of  course,  nothing  essentially  priestly  in  it. 
In  the  record  he  is  just  called  '  priest  of  God  Most 
High,'  without  any  characteristic  priestly  acts  being 
stated.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  made 
of  tlie  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebrews,  which 
does  not  treat  of  any  priestly  acts  or  functions,  but 
of  the  order  of  the  priesthood.  The  fundamental 
thought  of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebrews 
refers  to  the  person  of  the  priest,  iiot  to  his  acts. 
The  functions,  or  acts,  are  considered  in  con- 
nexion and  contrast  with  the  functions  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  It  is  the  priestly  persoh  rather 
than  the  priestly  work  that  is  emphasized  in  the 
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Melchizedek  priestliood.  He  was  a  royal  person 
(wliicli  Aaron  was  not) ;  an  abidmg  person  (which 
Aaron  was  not) ;  a,  unique  person  (which  Aaron  was 
not).  It  is  the  personal  superiority  in  these  respects 
over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  that  is  dwelt  upon 
in  connexion  with  Melchizedek.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  comparison  drawn  between  Melcliizedek  and 
Clirist,  but  use  is  made"  of  Melchizedek  to  sym- 
bolize the  personal  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
over  all  others — a  i)riest'"iOod  that  is  older,  wider, 
more  lasting  than  that  of  Aaron. 

(5)  The  particular  functions  of  Chrisf  s  priesthood. 
— It  is  in  connexion  with  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
that  the  work  of  Christ's  priesthood  is  considered. 
A  contrast  is  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  recurring 
key  word  'better'  (7-^  8*^  et  al.).  Our  Lord  never 
was  a  priest  of  the  Aaronic  line  (7'^" "  S'*),  but  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  illustration  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  denote  Christ's  priestly  functions, 
because  no  characteristic  priestly  functions  are  re- 
corded of  Melchizedek.  A  series  of  comparisons 
between  Aaron's  and  Christ's  priesthood  needs 
cai'eful  attention  :  (a)  first  generally  in  2^''-  ^^  with 
reference  to  personal  qualification  ;  [b)  then  after 
bare  mention  in  3\  more  fully  in  41^-16.  (c)  But  it 
is  in  5^"^"^  that  we  have  the  first  definite  comparison. 
In  vv.^-'  the  requirements  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood are  stated  in  regard  to  (a)  office  (v.'),  (/3) 
character  (vv.^-^),  (7)  Divine  appointment  (vv.^-^). 
In  vv.''"!"  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  these  require- 
ments in  Christ  stated  in  the  reverse  order :  (a) 
Divine  appointment  (vv.''-  ^),  ((3)  character  (vv.''-*), 
(7)  office  (vv.8- '").  [d]  Then  in  ch.  7  we  have  the 
comparison  and  contrast  between  Melchizedek  and 
Aaron,  witli  the  superiority  of  the  former,  on  three 
grounds  :  (a)  Aaron  was  not  royal,  (ji)  Aaron  did 
not  abide,  by  reason  of  death,  (7)  Aaron  had  many 
successors.  The  superiority  of  the  person  gives 
superiority  to  the  functions,  (e)  Then  in  chs.  8-10 
the  superiority  of  the  work  of  Christ  is  compared 
with  that  of  Aaron  under  three  aspects  :  (a)  a  better 
covenant  (ch.  8),  because  spiritual,  not  temjjoral ; 
(^)  a  better  sanctuary  (ch.  9),  because  heavenly, 
not  earthly  ;  (7)  a  better  sacrifice  (ch.  10),  because 
real,  not  symbolical.  In  the  course  of  this  entire 
discussion  several  elements  of  superiority  emerge. 
A  superior  order  (7^"'^),  a  superior  tribe  (v.^^),  a 
superior  calling  (v."'),  a  superior  tenure  (vv.-^--^), 
a  superior  ciiaracter  (v.^^),  a  superior  sanctuary  and 
a  superior  covenant  (ch.  9),  a  superior  sacrifice  (ch. 
10).  After  ch.  10  there  is  nothing  priestly  in  the 
terms  used,  though  ch.  13  refers  to  functions  con- 
nected with  the  priesthood.  The  functions  of 
priesthood  may  thus  be  summed  up  as  (a)  access 
to  God  for  man,  {b)  offering  to  God  for  man,  (c) 
intercession  with  God  for  man  ;  and  the  superiority 
of  our  Lord's  priesthood  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  (I)  It  is  royal  in  character,  (2) 
heavenly  in  sphere,  (3)  spiritual  in  nature,  (4)  con- 
tinuous in  efficacy,  (5)  perpetual  in  duration,  (6) 
universal  in  scope,  (7)  effectual  in  results. 

At  this  point  there  are  three  questions  that  call 
for  attention,  (a)  There  is  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween 'Priest'  and  'High  Priest.'  Christ  is  both 
(56. 10  620  71.  i.  15. 17. 2i)_  Tijg  difference  is  one  of  rank 
only,  the  High  Priesthood  being,  as  it  were,  a 
specialized  form.  The  term  'high  priest'  occurs 
only  nine  times  in  the  OT,  of  which  but  two  are 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  term 
is  never  once  applied  to  Aaron.  This  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 
offices,  ;or  if  there  had  been  an  essential  difference 
from  the  first,  Aaron  would  have  been  called  '  high 
priest.'  Christ  is  never  termed  'High  Priest'  in 
connexic  n  with  Melchizedek,  but  only  when  Aaron 
is  under ,  consideration.  As,  however,  the  distinc- 
tion was  current  in  NT  times,  it  was  necessary  to 
show  thpt  Christ  fulfilled  both  offices. 
vcL.  II. — 27 


[b)  Hebrews  dwells  very  carefully  on  Christ's 
ottering  as  connected  with  His  death  on  the  cross, 
and  also  on  His  entrance  into  heaven  as  connected 
with  His  Ascension.  The  absence  of  reference  to 
the  Resurrection  (except  in  13'-")  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  for  this  event 
in  the  type.  Attention  is  therefore  called  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  one  priestly  function  of  ottering 
which  was  connected  with  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  without  the  camp 
(1311-^-),  and  the  entrance  into  the  Holiest  with 
the  blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  Ascension  because  that  is  regarded  as 
the  moment  of  our  High  Priest's  entrance  into 
heaven  on  our  behalf  (9^2-  '^*).  It  is  the  close  as- 
sociation of  these  two  parts  that  explains  8*  '  It  is 
of  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to 
otter.'  The  view  that  this  verse  teaches  that 
Christ  is  now  continually  ottering  Himself  to  God 
in  heaven  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle,  which  lays  such  stress  on  the  associa- 
tion of  the  ottering  with  Christ's  death,  and  which 
also  dwells  on  the  uniqueness  and  completeness  of 
the  ottering  (iipdira^,  V  9'"-  -^),  and  on  the  session  at 
God's  right  hand  (the  attitude  of  a  victor,  not  an 
otterer).  Further,  the  great  and  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  New  Covenant  is  remission  of  sins 
(§8  lo'i- 1-),  and  this  was  possible  only  after  the 
ottering  was  completed  (4^^  9"-22).  The  aorist  tense 
in  8*  seems  decisive  in  associating  the  ottering 
with  the  death.  It  may  be  '  timeless '  (G.  Milligan, 
Theol.  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebreivs),  but  at  least  it  is 
not  continuous  (Westcott,  in  loc.).  If  with  A.  B. 
Davidson  we  interpret  this  '  somewhat  to  otter '  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  as  seems  only  natural, 
the  conditions  are  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  fact  and 
at  the  moment  of  ascension,  when  Christ  first 
appeared  before  God  for  us,  and  then  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  having  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  work  of  ottering  and  presenta- 
tion of  Himself  on  our  behalf.  The  ottering  in 
Hebrews  is  invariably  associated  with  sin,  not  with 
consecration  ;  with  Christ's  death,  not  with  His 
life  ;  and  ottering  is  thereby  shown  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  a  priest.  To  regard  our  Lord  as 
now  ottering,  or  representing,  or  re-presenting  Him- 
self in  heaven,  is  to  think  of  Him  in  the  attitude  of 
a  worshipper  instead  of  on  the  throne.  His  work 
of  offering  and  presentation  was  finished  before  He 
sat  down,  and  it  is  significant  that  what  the  author 
calls  the  'pith,'  or  'crowning-point'  (KecpaXaiov)  of 
the  Epistle  (8^)  is  a  'high  priest  who  is  set  down.' 
This  exactly  answers  to  the  type  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  When  the  high  priest  had  presented 
the  blood,  his  work  was  complete  ;  and  if  Ave  could 
imagine  him  able  to  remain  there  in  the  presence 
of  God,  he  would  stay  on  the  basis  of  that  com- 
plete ottering  and  not  as  continuing  to  offer  or 
present  anything.  Besides,  there  was  no  altar  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  could  therefore  be  no 
real  sacrificial  ottering.  Christ  is  not  now  at  an 
altar  or  a  mercy-seat,  but  on  the  throne.  If  it  be 
said  that  intercession  is  an  insufficient  idea  of  His 
priestly  life  above,  it  may  be  answered  that  otter- 
ing and  intercession  do  not  exhaust  His  heavenly 
life.  His  presence  there  on  our  behalf  as  our 
Representative  includes  everything.  He  Himself 
is  (not  merely  His  death  was)  the  propitiation 
(1  Jn  2^).  Does  it  not  betoken  a  lack  of  spiritual 
perception  to  demand  that  Christ  should  always  be 
doing  sometliing?  Why  may  we  not  be  content 
with  the  thought  that  He  is  there,  and  that  in 
His  presence  above  is  the  secret  of  peace,  the 
assurance  of  access,  and  the  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent relation  with  God?  It  is  just  at  this  point 
that  one  essential  difference  between  type  and  anti- 
type is  noticed.  The  high  priest  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  ' ivith  blood';  but  when   Christ's 
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entrance  into  heaven  is  mentioned,  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  'through  his  own  blood,'  i.e.  His  access 
is  based  on  the  ottering  on  Calvary  (9^^).  It  seems 
impossible,  therefore,  to  extend  the  idea  of  Christ's 
ottering  to  mean  '  a  present  and  eternal  ottering  to 
God  of  His  life  in  heaven  '  (W.  Milligan,  Ascension, 
p.  116).  ISuch  a  view  finds  no  warrant  in  the 
Epistle,  and  everything  against  it  in  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  association  of  Christ's  ottering  with 
His  death  (7'^^  Q^^-  "•  -■*--»  lO^"-'-*),  and  the  uniqueness 
and  completeness  of  that  as  culminating  in  the 
entrance  into  heaven.  The  death  of  Christ  meant 
propitiation,  the  Ascension  emphasizes  access  based 
upon  this  propitiation  (Westcott,  Hebrews,  p.  230). 
(c)  The  use  of  the  two  priesthoods,  Melchizedek's 
and  Aaron's,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  two  aspects 
of  priesthood, — one  on  earth  and  the  other  in 
heaven  successively  realized  by  Christ, — for  this 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  7^*  8^.  It  means  that 
there  is  one  priesthood,  of  which  Melchizedek  is 
used  for  the  person,  and  Aaron  for  the  work.  If 
Christ's  death  is  associated  with  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  (against  8^),  then  the  entrance  into 
heaven  must  also  be  associated  with  Aaron 
(against  &^^  et  al.),  which  would  leave  no  room 
at  all  for  the  Melchizedek  priesthood.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  death  to  be  associated  with  one 
priesthood,  and  the  ascension  Avith  the  other.  The 
order  or  nature  of  the  priesthood  according  to 
Melchizedek  gives  validity  and  perpetuity  to  the 
acts  which  are  symbolized  in  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. 

(6)  The  personal  qualifications  of  Christ  as  Priest. 
— The  practical  and  spiritual  use  made  of  priest- 
hood in  Hebrews  gives  special  point  to  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  our  Lord  as 
High  Priest.  These  are  dealt  with  mainly  from 
the  human  side  uji  to  5^,  and  thenceforward  from 
the  Divine  side.  Both  the  human  and  the  Divine 
are  shown  to  be  necessary.  In  regard  to  the  human 
qualifications,  Ave  have  :  (a)  His  manhood,  involving 
oneness  with  us  for  sympathy  and  help  (ch.  2)  ; 
(b)  His  perfect  sympathy  (4'''""') ;  {c)  His  perfect 
training  by  obedience  through  suttering  (S^''"). 
The  Divine  qualifications  are :  (a)  His  Divine 
appointment  (S^") ;  (6)  His  indissoluble  life  (7'"), 
involving  an  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office  as  con- 
trasted with  the  constant  deaths  in  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  ;  (r)  His  inviolable  or  intransmissible 
priesthood  (7^'*),  involving  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cession or  delegation  [dirapd^aTov) ;  (d)  His  per- 
petual life  of  intercession  (7-^) ;  (e)  His  fitness 
through  character  (7"^) ;  (/)  the  Divine  guarantee 
in  the  Divine  oath  of  appointment  (7^^) ;  (g)  His 
position  on  the  throne  (8^)  ;  (h)  His  perfect  ottering 
1912. 24  1012)  These  Divine  and  human  qualifica- 
tions of  priesthood  are  based  upon  His  Divine 
Sonship  (ch.  1).  His  priesthood  inheres  in  His 
Person  as  Son  of  God.  It  is  this  uniqueness  as  Son 
that  gives  Christ  His  qualifications  for  priesthood. 

(7)  The  spiritual  work  of  Christ  as  Priest. — The 
various  aspects  of  His  priestly  work  are  shown  in 
Hebrews  as  follows  :  (a]  His  i^ropitiation  (2'') ;  (h) 
His  ability  to  sufter  (2^^) ;  (c)  His  ability  to  sym- 
pathize (415) ;  (d)  His  ability  to  save  (7-^) ;  (e)  His 
present  appearance  in  heaven  for  us  (9'-^) ;  (/)  His 
kingly  position  on  the  throne  (8')  ;  [g)  His  coming 
again  (9-^).  These  are  the  elements  connected 
with  His  priestly  work,  though  there  are  others 
which  are  associated  with  His  more  general  and 
inclusive  work  as  Redeemer.  The  work  is  at  once 
perpetual  and  permanent.  He  ottered  Himself 
through  an  eternal  spirit  (9") ;  He  has  made  an 
eternal  covenant  (Q^'^-  ") ;  He  is  the  cause  of 
eternal  salvation  (5^) ;  He  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption (9^^),  which  culminates  in  eternal  inherit- 
ance (9^^). 

(8)  The  practical  uses  of  Christ's  priesthood. — The 


definitely  practical  purpose  of  the  truth  of  priest- 
hood is  what  must  ever  be  kept  in  view.  It  is 
by  means  of  tlie  experience  of  Christ's  priesthood 
that  Christians  come  out  of  spiritual  infancy  into 
spiritual  maturity  (6^  10').  JSowhere  is  the  prac- 
tical character  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  various 
statements  and  exhortations  which  have  to  do 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  believer.  In  particular, 
there  are  the  associated  phrases,  '  we  have,'  and 
'  therefore  let  us.'  (a)  4"  Having  the  High  Priest, 
let  us  hold  fast,  (b)  4^^-  ^^  Having  a  sympathetic 
High  Priest,  let  us  come  boldly,  (c)  10'^  Having 
boldness  of  access,  let  us  draAv  near  with  faith  ; 
having  a  High  Priest,  let  us  hold  fast  our  hope, 
let  us  consider  one  another  in  love.  Then  these 
three  exhortations  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  are 
amplified  respectively  in  ch.  11  (faith),  ch.  12 
(hope),  ch.  13  (love),  (d)  12-^  Receiving  a  king- 
dom, let  us  have  grace,  (c)  13'--  ^*  Jesus  suffered  ; 
let  us  go  forth.  (/)  13'^  We  seek  a  city  to  come, 
therefore  let  us  otter  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  The 
Epistle  thus  emphasizes  one  truth  above  all  others. 
Christianity  is  '  the  religion  of  free  access'  to  God 
(Bruce,  Hcbrcics,  p.  171).  It  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  exhortations,  '  Draw  nigh,'  '  Hold  fast,' 
'Draw  not  back.'  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
Avord  for  believers  is  ol  Trpoaepx^M-evoi.,  '  those  Avho 
come  right  up '  to  God,  and  its  corresponding  ex- 
hortation is  irpoffepx^^f^fda,  '  Let  us  come  right  up ' 
to  God.  Christianity  is  the  better  hope  by  Avhich 
we  '  draAV  nigh '  to  God  (^771^611'  t<5  6e(p),  and  Christ 
is  the  surety  (^771'os)  of  a  better  covenant,  that  is, 
One  Avho  ensures  our  permanent  access  to  God 
(Bruce,  Hebrews,  p.  275).  In  proportion  as  Ave 
realize  this  privilege  of  nearness,  and  respond  to 
these  exhortations  to  draAv  near  and  keep  near,  Ave 
shall  find  that  element  of  irapprj<Tia  Avhich  is  one  of 
the  essential  features  of  a  strong  Christian  life. 
It  is  this  above  all  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is 
intended  to  produce  and  perpetuate,  to  guarantee 
and  guard.  This  truth  of  iniesthood,  as  taught  in 
HebreAvs,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  vigorous  life, 
a  mature  experience,  a  joyous  testimony,  and  an 
abounding  Avork. 

LiTKRATURE. — Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Priest  (in  NT),'  '  Heb- 
rews'  ;  W.  Milligan,  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of  our 
Lord  ;  Davidson,  Hebreivs,  Special  Note  on  'Priesthood  of 
Christ' ;  Dimock,  Onr  One  Priest  on  High,  and  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sacerdotium ;  Perowne,  Our  High  Priest  in 
Heaven  ;  Rotherham,  Studies  in  Hebrews  ;  Soames,  The  Priest- 
hood of  the  ^'ew  Covenant ;  Hubert  Brooke,  The  Great  High 
Priest ;  H.  W.  Williams,  The  Priesthood  of  Ch  rist  (Fernley  Lect. 
1876) ;  J.  S.  Candlish,  The  Chr.  Salvation  (1899),  p.  6 ;  G.  Milli- 
gan, Theol.  of  Ep.  to  Heb.  (1899)  p.  Ill ;  E.  C.  Moberly,  Minis- 
terial Priesthood  (1897) ;  A.  S.  Peake,  '  Hebrews '  in  Cent.  Bible  ; 
Beyschlag,  A'T  Theol.  ii.  315. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

PRINCE. — There  are  four  Gr.  Avoids  occurring 
in  the  Gospels  or  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT  Avhich 
either  in  AV  or  RV  are  rendered  'prince.' 

1.  Tiye/xdiv,  Mt  2*^.  Both  AV  and  RV  here  give 
'  princes ' — the  only  occasion  of  r)yefxwv  being  so 
rendered  in  NT.  OtherAvise  it  is  almost  invariably 
translated  'governor,'  and,  in  particular,  is  used  to 
denote  the  Roman  governor  or  procurator.  So  of 
Pilate  (Mt  27  passim,  Lk  20-"),  as  of  Felix  and 
Festus  (Ac  232*- 26- 33. 34  26^0).  The  description  of 
Bethlehem  as  '  in  no  wise  least  among  the  princes 
of  Judah '  is  perplexing  in  vieAV  of  Mic  5-  t'J  from 
Avhich  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  Heb.  ex^^res- 
sion  is  '3^N3  'among  the  thousands  of  (LXX  iv 
Xi\LCi<Ti.v).  Differently  pointed,  hoAvever,  the  Avord 
becomes  '?^><3  '  among  the  heads  of  thousands  of,' 
i.e.  the  chieftains  ;  and  this  apparently  is  tiie  .sense 
assigned  to  it  in  the  quotation.  It  is  Avorth  noting 
that  in  the  Gr.  there  is  a  close  corres])ondence 
betAveen  the  'princes'  (ijyeinSves)  of  a'.^-'  and  the 
'goA-ernor'  {r]yov/j.evos)  of  v.*">.  The  Avhcle  verse, 
however,  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  the  leb.  (see 
the  Comm.  ;  and  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  185'). 
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2.  dwdar-qs,  Lk  P-.  Here  AV  has  'the  miyhty,' 
but  11 V  '  [)riiices/  Elsewhere  in  NT  the  word  is 
used  only  in  Ac  8-^  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (EV 
'of  jireat  authority')  and  in  1  Ti  6^^  of  God 
(EV  '  Potentate"). 

3.  dpxi^v.  In  Mt  20-''  AV  gives  '  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles,'  where  RV  has  '  rulers.'  Similarly  in 
Rev  P,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  we  have  '  prince  [RV 
'  ruler ']  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ' — an  expression 
that  was  probably  suggested  by  theLXX  rendering 
of  Ps  89'-'  [88-^^].  ]More  important  is  the  use  of 
dflXi^f  in  two  of  the  Gospels  as  applied  to  Satan 
in  the  phrases  apx^^v  tQiv  daifxovlwv  (]\It  9'''*  ll2-^,  EV 
'prince  of  the  devils  ),  and  apx'^"  toD  Koa/mov  tovtov 
(Jn  123'  1430  iQii,  EV  '  prince  of  this  world  ').  The 
jNlatthajan  phrase  calls  for  no  remark,  especially  as 
in  12-^  '  the  prince  of  the  devils '  is  said  to  be  Beel- 
zel)ub  (wh.  see).  '  The  prince  of  this  world,'  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  title  that  belongs  to  the  special 
Johannine  conception  of  the  world  as  an  order  of 
things  that  is  alienated  from  God  and  hostile  to 
Him,  and  of  Satan  as  a  power  dominating  this 
sinful  world  and  operating  in  it  and  through  it 
(cf .  Eph  2-  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience'). But,  according  to  the  Johannine 
view  (1  Jn  4'*),  'Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world  (6  iv  tQ  Koa/jLuj).'  The  secret 
of  the  Saviour's  superiority'  lay  ultimately  in  His 
absolute  sinlessness.  The  prince  of  this  world 
came  and  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14^"  ;  cf.  the 
Temptation  narratives  (Mt  4"^-,  Lk  4"^-),  and 
especially  the  oti'er  of  '  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world').  The  world  was  Satan's,  but  Christ  over- 
came the  world  (16^^).  So  far  from  hnding  in  Jesus 
anything  that  he  could  claim  as  his  own,  the  prince 
of  tills  world  was  himself  judged  by  Jesus  (16'^), 
and  by  Him  cast  out  (123i ;  cf.  Lk  10"*). 

i.  dpxriyo^  is  twice  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  in 
the  expressions  '  Prince  [EVm  '  Author ']  of  life ' 
(3'^)  and  '  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour '  (5^^).  Elsewhere 
the  Gr.  word  is  used  in  NT  only  in  He  2'°  1'2-,  both 
times  of  Christ.  In  2'"  AV  renders  'cajitain,'  RV 
'  author,'  RVm  '  captain ';  in  12^  AV  and  RV  have 
'author,'  AVm  'beginner,'  RVm  'captain.'  For 
the  precise  force  of  the  word  in  the  two  passages 
in  Heb.  reference  may  be  made  to  art.  Captain. 
The  '  Prince '  {Vulg. princcjis)  of  Ac  5^'  is  thoroughly 
justified  in  tliis  connexion  by  both  classical  and 
LXX  usage,  and  is  particularly  ajjpropriate  if,  as 
Chase  suggests  (Credibility  of  Acts,  p.  130),  we 
may  see  in  the  expression  '  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour ' 
an  echo  of  '  the  current  phraseology — liturgical  and 
literary — of  the  Messianic  hope.'  In  3'^,  on  the 
other  hand,  '  Author  of  life '  (Vulg.  auctor  vitce) 
is  more  suitable  than  '  Prince  of  life.'  The  use  of 
dpxvy^^  with  a  causative  force  (often  making  it 
practically  synonymous  with  atrtos,  with  which  it 
is  sometimes  joined)  is  common  in  Gr.  writers 
from  Plato  downwards,  more  especially  when  it 
is  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  thing.  More- 
over, there  is  no  suggestion  here  of  that  idea  of 
'  leadership '  which  is  in  keeping  with  both  of  the 
passages  in  Hebrews,  and  seems  best  to  bring  out 
their  full  meaning. 

Literature.— The  Lexx.  s.vv.  ;  Alford's  Gr.  Test.  ;  VVestcott's 
St.  John  ;  Bruce  and  Dods  in  EGT ;  Holtzmann  in  Hand-Corn.  ; 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Prince';  Chase,  Credibility  of  the  Acts, 
p.  129  ff.  ;  Spurgeon,  The  Messiah,  163,  175. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
PRINT  (tvtto^,  the  mark  of  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  cf. 
Athen.  toi>s  tvwovs  rOiv  irX-qyGiv  Ibovaa).  —  In  the 
Gospels  '  print '  is  found  only  in  Jn  20-^,  where  in 
most  MSS  it  occurs  twice  :  '  Except  I  shall  see  in 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  jiut  my  hand  into 
his  side,  I  will  not  believe '  (for  other  uses  of  t^ttos 
in  NT  see  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  s.v.). 


At  the  second  occurrence  of  the  word  a  v.l.  ■^otoi  is  found  in 
AI,  which  Lach.,  Tisch.,  and Treg.  [marg.]  read (N  has  lU  Tr,v  x^'P^-' 
(sic)  xiro'C).  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  Lat.  VSS ; 
Cod.  Brixianus  (OL)  gives  'nisi  videro  in  manibus  ejus  locum 
clavorum  et  uiittani  digitum  meuni  in  foramina  clavorum  ' ; 
others  read  '  figuram '  (so  D  lat.  in  both  places),  which  occurs  in 
Vulg.  for  tOto;  in  Ac  7-*3,  1  Co  lOi-H;  and  'fissuram'  is  also 
found.  Vulg.  gives  '  nisi  videro  in  manibus  tixuram  clavorum, 
et  mittam  digitum  meum  in  locum  clavorum.'  'Fixurani' 
seems  to  be  a  correction  made  by  Jerome,  since  it  is  not  found 
in  the  older  codices  ;  but  it  may  mean  the  place  where  the  nail 
was  fixed.  Augustine  preferred  the  word  'cicatrix,'  in  one 
place  (on  1  Jn  l-*)  quoting  Thomas'  words  as  '  non  credam  nisi 
digitos  meos  misero  in  locum  clavorum,  et  cicatrices  ejus  teti- 
gero'  ;  in  another  (on  Ps  21  (22)1"),  'nisi  misero  digitos  meos  in 
cicatrices  vulnerum,  non  credam. '  See  full  note  in  Wordsworth- 
White's  NT  Lat.  (Oxford).  The,  reading  i-oTof  would  bring 
out  more  strongly  what  is  implied  in  the  story,  that  Thomas 
required  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  both  of  seeing  and  feeling  ; 
he  wished  to  see  the  tutos,  and  put  his  finger  into  the  roTof  ;  cf. 
Grotius,  't^to;  videtur,  toto?  impletur.'  Westcott,  however, 
holds  that  this  reading  is  nothing  more  than  an  early  and 
natural  mistake ;  and  Godet  says  that  it  takes  away  from  the 
denial  of  the  disciple  precisely  its  marked  character  of  obstinacy, 
which  is  shown  in  the  deliberate  repetition  of  his  phrases. 

When  Jesus  appeared  on  the  evening  of  the 
Resurrection  to  His  disciples  during  the  absence 
of  Thomas,  it  is  related  that  He  showed  them  His 
hands  and  His  feet,  evidently  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  wounds,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
reality  and  identity  of  His  risen  body  (Lk  '24"^,  cf. 
Jn  20-").  He  also  offered  them  the  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  feeling,  '  Handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me 
having.'  Thomas  refused  to  accept  their  account 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  required  that  he  him- 
self should  have  proof  similar  to  or  even  stronger 
than  what  they  had  received.  The  wounds  inflicted 
upon  Calvary  were  deeply  engraven  on  his  memory, 
and  to  all  their  repeated  assurances  (^\e7oi',  Jn20-*) 
he  had  but  one  answer  [elirev).  '  Si  Pharisseus  ita 
dixisset  nil  impetrasset,  sed  discipulo  pridem  pro- 
bate nil  non  datur'  (Bengel).  A  week  later  Christ 
appeared  again  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being- 
present,  and  offered  him  just  the  test  he  had  de- 
manded, giving  him  back  his  own  words,  but 
making  no  mention  of  the  prints  of  the  nails,  for 
'  He  does  not  recall  the  malice  of  His  enemies ' 
(Alford).  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Thomas 
availed  himself  of  this  ofter.  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Cyril,  and  others  suppose  that  he  did,  but  it  is 
psychologically  more  probable  that  Thomas  rose 
above  such  a  material  test ;  the  presence  of  his 
Master,  and  the  proof  of  His  omniscience,  shown 
in  His  knowledge  of  what  Thomas  had  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  were  sufficient ;  with  a  bound  he 
rose  to  the  vision  of  highest  faith  (so  Meyer, 
Alford,  Westcott,  Edersheim,  Dods,  et  al.).  With 
this,  too,  agree  the  words  of  the  Lord,  '  Because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed,'  not '  because 
thou  hast  touched  me.' 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  prints  of  the  wounds 
could  be  seen,  and  even  remain  open,  in  His 
risen  and  glorified  body,  it  is  but  one  of  many 
difficulties  arising  from  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  body.  On  the  same  occasion  Christ 
entered  the  room  with  this  same  body  in  which  the 
prints  were  visible,  the  doors  being  shut.  Since, 
therefore,  the  account  deals  with  matters  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
on  sufficient  evidence,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  account  for  it.  Meanwhile  there  is  deep 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  these 
wounds  remain.  They  prove  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  body,  and  its  continuity  with  that 
body  which  was  crucified ;  though  Christ  glorified 
was  in  many  respects  changed,  yet  He  was  essenti- 
ally the  same  who  suffered,  seeing  that  the  prints 
could  become  visibly  present  to  Thomas  and  the 
others.  They  show  also  the  abiding  nature  of  His 
atoning  work,  and  teach  us  to  connect  the  issue  of 
His  Agony  with  His  Work  in  triumph  (cf.  the  use 
of  the  perfect  tense,  'It/ctoOj'  tov  icrTavpoifxivov,  in  Mt 
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28^,  cf.  1  Co  1-^).  '  The  prints  of  the  nails  are  not 
only  signs  of  recognition,  but  also  signs  of  victory. 
.  .  .  He  points  to  His  wounded  hands  and  feet  as 
proving  that  He  bears  even  within  the  veil  the 
tokens  of  redeeming  love.  The  conception  is  one 
on  which  Art  has  always  loved  to  dwell.  We  must 
all  have  seen,  again  and  again,  figures  of  the  Lord 
in  glory  raising  His  wounded  hands  to  bless,  or 
pleading  even  on  the  throne  of  judgment  with 
those  who  have  rejected  Him  by  the  marks  of  His 
death,  so  showing  that  by  these  He  is  still  known  ; 
that  by  these  He  still  proclaims  the  unchanging 
Gospel,  "Redemption  through  sacrifice"'  (West- 
cott,  The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord,  p.  69  f.). 
'  He  gave  them  confidence  in  His  unfailing  sym- 
pathy, by  shewing  that  He  bore  even  to  the  throne 
of  heaven  the  marks  of  His  dying  love'  {ib.  p.  79). 

The  marks  (^trTiy/McTx.)  which  St.  Paul  bore  in  his  body  (Gal  6i") 
have  by  some  been  connected  with  these  prints  of  our  Lord's 
passion,  as  if  they  were  reproduced  in  the  Apostle's  body,  coni- 
parinjf  2  Co  41",  ito  6°-  6  etc. ,  and  referring  to  the  well-known 
stigmata  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  But  an  entirely  different  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  is  now  generally  accepted,  according 
to  which  the  allusion  is  to  marks  of  ownership  branded  on  the 
bodies  of  temple  slaves  and  others  (see  BY,  Lightfoot's  note  in 
loco,  and  art.  '  Mark '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  245).     See  Stigmata. 

See  also  artt.  Crucifixion,  Body. 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

PRISON.— The  fact  that  no  fewer  than  eight  dif- 
ferent Heb.  roots  are  used  to  express  '  prison '  (see 
Hastings'  DB  i.  525)  in  the  OT,  testifies  to  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
variety  of  treatment  which  they  experienced.  Not 
only  ordinary  prison-houses,  but  also  fortresses, 
barracks,  palaces,  and  temples  had  commonly  ac- 
commodation— more  or  less  extensive — for  prison- 
ers, just  as  our  rural  police  stations  have  cells 
attached  to  them  for  temporary  confinement. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  terms  translated  '  prison '  are  expressive 
and  significant.  Career  (cf.  Gr.  'ipxo;)  emphasizes  restraint. 
Ergastulum  (lit.  workhouse)  corresponds  to  our  '  penitentiary.' 
Malefactors  and  slaves  laboured  therein,  as  in  the  building 
where  Samson  had  languished.  The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  a 
condemned  cell.  Perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  imprisonment 
recorded  in  the  NT  was  that  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  2830),  when  he 
dwelt  for  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house  {u.i(rtiuu.<x., — 
see  illustration  in  Rome  and  its  Story  by  Tina  Duff  Gordon  and 
St.  Clair  Baddeley,  p.  114),  guarded  by,  and  probably  chained 
to,  a  soldier.  o'ix-/iu.x.,  in  polite  Attic  usage  used  for  a  prison,  is 
found  once  (Ac  127).  Tr,f/-/nrts,  '  the  place  of  keeping '  (Ac  43  518), 
tr.  '  hold '  (RV  '  ward ')  and  '  prison '  (probably  that  attached 
to  the  Temple  or  the  high  priest's  palace,  Hastings'  DB  iv.  103), 
also  suggests  the  mildest  form  of  restraint.  The  ifuXxxy,  or  place 
of  guarding-,  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was  confined  (Mt  14^),  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  royal  palace  of  Machaerus  (Jos.  A  nt. 
xviii.  v.  2).  Custody  in  a  (fuXxxy,  might  mean  anjthing,  from  the 
comparative  comfort  of  a  guard-room  to  the  misery  of  a  dungeon. 
Another  word  translated  'prison'  is  h£(ru,uTr,pitiv,  the  'place  of 
bonds.'  It  is  used  interchangeably  with  ^uXxxr,  in  speaking  of 
John  the  Baptist's  prison  (Mt  112),  and  became  painfully  familiar 
to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Cross  in  the  course  of  their  mission- 
arj'  journeyings.     See  also  following  article. 

H  those  mutilations  and  other  horrid  cruelties, 
familiar  to  the  older  pagan  world,  were  less  com- 
mon, still  vindictiveness  rather  than  reformation 
was  a  note  of  imprisonment  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  LXX  translates  the  place  of 
Zedekiah's  imprisonment  at  Babylon  ot/cm  /jlvXwvos, 
'  the  millhouse  '  ( Jer  52").  Grinding  corn  in  a  mill- 
house  is  a  somewhat  more  humane  punishment 
than  hard  labour  on  the  treadmill,  and  some  of 
the  tasks  allotted  to  inmates  of  an  crgnstiilum  may 
have  been  no  more  disagreeable  than  picking 
oakum.  But  much  more  severe  treatment  was 
often  the  unhappy  prisoner's  lot.  In  our  Lord's 
parable  of  the  Unforgiving  Servant,  that  ungrate- 
ful wretch  fell  into  the  hands  of  torturers  {rol^ 
Baaaviarats,  Mt  IS^'*) — a  statt'of  officials  whose  very 
name  is  sinister.  One  means  of  torture  was  an 
instrument  (^vXov,  Lat.  nervns)  in  which  the  bodies 
of  victims  were  confined.  It  is  described  as  '  a 
wooden  block  or  frame  in  which  the  feet  and  some- 
times the  hands  and  neck  of  prisoners  were  con- 
fined '  (Robinson,  Gr.  Lex.  of  NT).     In  such  durance 


were  Paul  and  Silas  placed  at  Philippi  (Ac  16^). 
The  condemned  cell  of  a  Roman  prison  resembled 
that  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  prison  into  which 
Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and  where  he 
sank  in  the  mire  (Jer  38").  '  They  were  pestilential 
cells,  damp  and  cold,  from  which  the  light  was 
excluded,  and  where  the  chains  rusted  on  the  limbs 
of  the  prisoners'  (Conybeare-Howson,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  358).  The  Career  Mamer- 
tinits  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  of  Rome,  and 
the  traditional  scene  of  St.  Paul's  last  impi'ison- 
ment,  is  typical  of  Roman  prisons  all  over  the 
world  during  Rome's  supremacy.  It  consists  of  two 
chambers,  one  above  the  other — the  upper  one  an 
'irregular  quadrilateral.'  The  lower,  'originally 
accessible  only  through  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  is  19  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  6^  ft.  high.  The  vaulting  is 
formed  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  side  walls 
until  they  meet.'  This  prison  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  over  a  well  named  Tullianum,  and  hence 
traditionally  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius  (see 
Varro,  v.  151).  An  inscription  records  that  it  was 
restored  in  B.C.  22  (Baedeker,  Itcdy,  ii.  p.  226).  See 
also  art.  Hell  (Descent  into). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  referred  to  above,  see 
the  Commentaries,  ad  loc.  ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Crimes '  and 
'  Prison  ' ;  Conybeare-Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  357  f.;  Farrar, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  497,  ii.  390  ff.,  547. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

PRISONER.— The  word  'prisoner'  (5ecr/.(tos)  is 
found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  2V^- 1«,  Mk  15" 
(see  also,  however,  Lk  23"  RVm),  Avhere  it  is  used 
of  the  i^risoner  whom  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  release  to  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over, and  in  particular  of  Barabbas,  a  '  notable 
prisoner'  of  the  time.  But,  apart  from  the  word, 
we  read  of  other  prisoners  in  the  Gospels,  and  both 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT  we  learn  something 
of  the  attitude  of  Christ  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
prisoner's  relations  and  obligations  to  Christ. 

1.  Of  actual  prisoners  there  are  two  in  the  Gospels 
much  more  '  notable '  than  Barabbas.  The  first  is 
John  the  Baptist,  who  for  righteousness'  sake  was 
'cast  into  prison'  (Mt  14^  Mk  6",  Lk  32",  Jn  3^^), 
and  whose  imprisonment  so  afi'ected  his  strong, 
free  spirit  that  for  a  time  his  faith  in  Chri.st 
appears  to  have  faltered  (Mt  IP*^-).  The  other 
is  Jesus  Himself,  who  was  arrested  (Mt  26^") 
in  the  Garden,  and  taken  in  bonds  (Jn  18-'*  5e5e- 
jjAvos  [which  is  practically  equivalent  to  Mafxios  ; 
cf.  Mk  15®  Avith  V."])  first  before  the  high  priest 
and  then  before  Pilate  (Mt  27^  Mk  15S  Jn  IS'^-^^). 

2.  The  fact  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Gospels  in- 
clude a  robber  (Jn  18^*^)  and  murderer  (Mk  15'',  Lk 
23-^)  like  Barabbas  on  the  one  hand,  and  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  on  the  other,  shows  the  necessity 
of  discriminating  between  prisoners,  and  especially 
of  distinguishing  those  who  deserve  their  punish- 
ment (cf.  the  admission  of  the  penitent  robber,  Lk 
23^')  from  those  who  'sutter  wrongfully.'  To  the 
former  class  Barabbas  certainly  belonged.  His 
imprisonment  was  the  reward  of  his  crimes  (Lk 
23-^) ;  and  so  long  as  crimes  like  his  are  committed 
against  society,  imprisonment  will  still  be  neces- 
sary. With  all  His  pity  for  the  prisoner,  Jesus 
recognizes  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  just 
judge  will  cast  the  offender  into  prison  (Mt  5"^). 
But  there  are  wrongful  imprisonments  as  well  as 
merited  ones  ;  and  our  Lord  Avarned  His  disciples 
that  a  time  would  come  Avhen  they  themselves 
should  be  cast  into  prison  for  His  name's  sake  (Lk 
2P-) — a  Avarning  that  Avas  soon  abundantly  fulfilled 
in  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Church  (Ac  4^  S^^  gs  12^  16=''  etc.). 

3.  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  comes  before  us  as  the 
prisoner's  Friend.  He  proves  His  friendship  (1)  by 
the  deliverance  He  brings.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry  (Lk 
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4"*^-))  He  applied  to  Himself  the  glowing  words 
of  the  great  Messianic  prophet  (Is  61^^-),  and  so 
assumed  the  office  of  one  who  came  '  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound.'  There  is,  of  course, 
a  spiritual  sense  in  wiiich  Christ  fulfils  this  promise 
— by  pulling  down  the  dungeon  walls  of  ignorance 
and  error,  by  giving  liberty  to  the  human  spirit, 
by  striking  ott"  the  fetters  of  sin.  But  in  a  more 
literal  fashion  Christ  brought  deliverance  to  the 
captives  by  destroying  the  very  foundations  of 
earthly  tyrannies,  and  making  it  im2)ossible  that 
in  any  society  which  had  learned  to  breathe  the 
air  of  His  gospel  men  should  be  cast  into  prison  to 
gratify  the  pleasure  of  a  desj)ot  or  the  rage  of  the 
persecutor.  '  Christ  died  on  the  tree,'  Carlyle  said 
to  Emerson  :  '  that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder ' 
(Emerson,  Works,  ii.  p.  8).  And  in  a  like  sense  we 
may  say  that  it  was  Christ's  hand  on  Calvary  that 
tore  down  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  abolished 
the  iniquities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

(2)  Again,  Jesus  proves  His  friendship  for  the 
prisoner  bi/  the  sijmpnthy  He  gives.  We  see  an 
illustration  of  this  sympathy  in  the  message  of 
consolation  and  blessing  that  He  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  11*"")  when  the  forerunner's  heart  was 
like  to  faint  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of  Machjerus. 
But  above  all  we  see  it  in  those  haunting  words 
of  self-identitication  with  the  prisoner  :  '  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me'  (Mt  25^^)  ;  'I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not'  (v."*^).  It  is  not 
merely  with  the  righteous  man  who  suffers  wrong- 
fully that  our  Lord  here  identifies  Himself,  but 
with  the  prisoner  as  such — the  criminal,  it  may  be, 
the  pest  of  society,  the  man  who  deserves  to  die. 
It  was  Christ's  love  and  pity  for  the  prisoner  that 
inspired  the  philanthropic  labours  of  John  Howard 
and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  led  to  that  great  trans- 
formation in  the  jirisoner's  immemorial  lot  which  is 
as  much  one  of  the  '  Gesta  Christi'  as  the  modern 
missionary  movement. 

i.  In  the  letters  of  St.  Paiil's  captivity  we  find 
the  A^wstle  describing  himself  as  '  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  or  'the  prisoner  of  the  Lord'  (Eph 
31  41,  Philem";  cf.  2  Ti  l^).  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
pression, which  is  by  no  means  exhausted  when 
understood  to  mean  that  Paul  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It  means  that,  with- 
out doubt ;  but  it  means  much  more  (cf.  Eph  3^ 
'  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of  you 
Gentiles,'  where  '  the  5i(T/j.ios  of  Christ '  represents 
himself  as  suffering  fo)-  the  Gentiles'  sake).  The 
man  who  so  describes  himself  believes  that  Christ 
has  laid  His  arresting  hand  upon  him,  and  put  him 
where  he  is,  and  shut  to  the  door  of  his  prison  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  who 
carries  the  key  of  that  door  at  His  girdle.  St.  Paul, 
in  short,  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  i^rofound 
content  (cf.  Ph  4").  Like  St.  Peter,  he  had  learned 
in  his  own  experience  that  the  Lord  could  unlock 
jjrison  doors  at  His  pleasure  and  set  his  servants 
free  (Ac  16-",  cf.  12"'^-).  And  if  some  day  the  door 
should  be  opened  only  that  the  prisoner  of  Christ 
might  be  led  forth  to  die,  Paul  knew  that  this 
would  really  mean  his  escape  through  Christ's 
grace  to  a  larger  liberty  than  he  could  find  on 
earth  (2  Co  5^-^).  And  so,  as  the  midnight  hymns 
that  he  and  Silas  sang  to  God  in  the  prison  at 
Philippi  compelled  all  the  prisoners  to  listen  (Ac 
IQ'^''),  the  world  has  had  to  hearken  ever  since  to 
those  notes  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise  that  turn 
St.  Paul's  prison-Epistles  into  prison-songs. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

PROCURATOR.— A  '  procurator  '  (the  exact  Gr. 
equivalent  is  ^ttItpottos)  was  properly  a  slave  or 
freedman  who  looked  after  [jJrocurabat)  a  man's 
property  (cf.   Mt  208,   Lk  8^).     The  nearest  Eng. 


equivalent  is  '  steward '  (wh.  see).  This  upper 
servant  acted  for  his  master,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  in  all  matters  connected  with  money,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  only  a  small  estate  amongst 
the  Romans  would  be  without  one.  The  position 
was  one  of  responsibility,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
imijortance  of  the  person  in  the  world  was  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  master.  An 
agent  of  the  Emperor,  who  always  possessed  vast 
landed  and  house  property,  as  well  as  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  taxes  of  every  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  held  a  higher  position  in  society 
than  the  procurator  of  any  other  person.  The 
Emjjeror's  financial  interests  were  so  varied,  that 
he  required  a  large  number  of  such  servants  to 
look  after  them,  and  his  high  position  enabled 
him  to  draw  them  from  a  higher  class  than  that  of 
freedmen  and  slaves.  The  majority  of  them  were 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  some  of  these  procurator- 
ships  were  deemed  of  higher  importance  than 
others.  The  diverse  character  of  their  duties  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Cagnat  (Couvs  d'J^pi- 
grajihie  Latine^,  p.  121  ft". )  enumerates  thirty-nine 
different  kinds  of  procurators,  whose  titles  have 
reference  to  every  possible  aspect  of  the  Emperor's 
revenue  and  expenditure. 

Certain  of  the  smaller  Imperial  provinces  (see 
under  Governor)  were  put  under  procurators  as 
governors,  to  whom  the  Emperor  delegated  ad- 
ministrative and  military  functions.  Such  a  pro- 
curatorship  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Imperial  procuratorships,  and  carried  with  it  a 
large  salary  ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  procurator,  however  high,  remained  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Emperor,  and  owed  his  life  and  fortune 
solely  to  the  favour  of  the  prince,  who  advanced 
those  quickest  who  served  his  interests  best.  The 
word  '  procurator '  is  not  used  in  the  NT,  but  the 
participle  of  the  verb  (iwi.TpoirevovTO's)  occui's  as  a 
variant  in  Lk  3^  to  r}-y€fxov€vovTo^,  a  more  general 
term  applicable  to  all  governors  of  provinces,  and 
even  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Pontius  Pilate  was 
procurator  prouincice  ludaeae.  See  also  art. 
Governor. 

Literature. — Greenidge,  Ro^nan  Public  Life,  pp.  414  ff.,  435  ; 
Schiirer,  GJV3,  1.  454 ff.  [HJP  i.  ii.  166 ff.] ;  art.  'Procurator' 
in  Hastings'  DB  and  the  Enci/c.  Bibl.  ;  Hirschfeld,  Untersuch- 
ungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  dcr  riim.  Verivaltimgsgeschfi  (Berlin, 
1905)  ;  Marquardt,  Romische  Staalsverwaltung,  i.  554  ff. 

Alex  Sotttfr 

PRODIGAL  SON.  — The  details  of  this  jmrable 
(Lk  15)  seem  to  have  been  carefully  thought  out, 
as  the  structure  of  the  story  is  fairly  complete  and 
its  movement  quite  natural.  The  younger  of  a 
certain  man's  sons,  dissatisfied  with  the  quiet  life 
he  is  leading,  resolves  to  leave  his  father's  house  ; 
and,  having  received  the  share  of  property  that  fell 
to  him,  goes  to  a  distant  country  and  gives  himself 
up  with  the  fullest  abandonment  to  every  indulg- 
ence that  appetite  craved.  But  his  career  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation  soon  comes  to  an  end.  He  jmsses 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  his  downward  course 
till  he  reaches  the  lowest.  Without  a  friend  and 
in  the  direst  straits,  he  is  forced  to  take  service  as 
a  swine-herd — a  grade  of  employment  esteemed  by 
Jewish  society  as  the  lowest.  The  misery  to  which 
he  had  brought  himself,  however,  and  the  neglect 
from  which  he  sufi'ers,  show  him  how  great  has  been 
his  folly  and  how  wrong  his  conduct.  He  there- 
fore resolves  to  return  home,  confess  his  fault, 
and  solicit  the  jalace  of  a  servant  in  his  father's 
household.  He  carries  out  his  intention,  but  his 
father  receives  him  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
and  affection,  and  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared 
in  celebration  of  his  safe  return. 

The  elder  brother,  however,  is  very  indignant,  and 
refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
His  father  entreats  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
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of  the  occasion  ;  but  he  is  obstinate  .and  petulant, 
and  complains  that  this  display  in  honour  of  his 
brother  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  treatment 
accorded  him.  He  who  had  lived  at  home  in  duti- 
ful submission  had  not  received  the  slightest  token 
in  recognition  of  his  merits  or  services,  whereas 
his  brother  who  had  squandered  his  means  in  a 
career  of  vice  is  being  honoured  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  lavish  manner. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  father  and  his  son  ditiering 
as  to  how  a  younger  son  who  had  grievously  mis- 
behaved himself  ought  to  be  treated.  The  fact  of 
the  young  man's  wrongdoing  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance  are  accepted  by  both  ;  but  while 
the  elder  brother  challenges  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  one  who  had 
been  so  headstrong  and  foolish,  the  father  firmly 
defends  the  course  he  had  followed,  and,  in  ter- 
minating the  discussion,  speaks  with  a  hnality 
that  is  not  to  be  questioned  :  '  It  Avas  meet  that 
we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy 
brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found.' 

The  prodigal  is  a  minor  character  in  the  parable. 
The  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  father  and  the 
elder  brother  in  reference  to  their  treatment  of 
the  wrongdoer,  and  not  between  the  brothers  either 
in  regard  to  character  or  conduct.  The  substance 
of  the  parable  is  this  :  a  father  who  welcomes  back 
an  erring  and  repentant  son  has  his  action  em- 
piiatically  apjiroved,  and  an  elder  brother  who 
maintains  an  attitude  of  surly  aloofness  is  shown 
to  merit  severe  disapprobation. 

The  parable  is  thus  practical  in  its  aim— teaching 
men  not  only  how  they  ought  to  treat  their  repent- 
ant brethren,  but  chiefly  whfit  is  necessarj'  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so.  For  what  Avas  it  that  led  the 
father  to  act  as  he  did  ?  Was  it  not  just  the  love 
he  bore  his  son,  foolish  and  erring  though  lie  had 
been  ?  The  elder  son  reasoned  on  the  lines  of  cold 
and  rigid  law,  whereas  the  heart  of  the  father 
spoke,  and  the  voice  of  love  was  obeyed.  And 
was  it  not  just  the  want  of  this  aftectionate  heart 
that  allowed  the  elder  brother  to  act  so  ungener- 
ously ?  Had  he  loved  his  brother,  he  would  have 
vied  with  his  father  in  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  ; 
had  he  even  loved  his  father,  he  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  his  father's  wish  for  his  father's  sake. 
It  was  poverty  of  attection  that  led  him  to  display 
a  selfishness  that  was  ofiensive,  and  a  temper  that 
was  childish  and  rude.  What  could  the  father  do  ? 
— a  son  he  loved  and  had  lost  was  home  again  safe 
and  sound — a  son  who  had  gone  forth  to  a  rude 
world  liad  returned  disillusioned  and  chastened  by 
his  bitter  experience. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  the  parable  was 
meant  to  point  out  the  defect  in  the  Jewish  way 
of  dealing  with  tiiose  who  had  sinned.  What  was 
clearly  lacking  there  was  a  brotherly  spirit.  Those 
Avho  had  erred  were  treated  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity ;  the  sinner  looked  in  vain  for  mercy  and  hoped 
in  vain  for  restoration,  no  matter  how  painful  and 
prolonged  his  period  of  repentance  had  been.  But 
what  was  true  for  the  Jews  is  true  for  all.  Love 
alone  is  capable  of  rendering  the  conscience  sensi- 
tive to  the  hnest  shades  of  justice.  LaAv  rigidlj' 
applied  does  not  scrutinize  the  motive,  does  not 
measure  the  force  of  temptation,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  of  repentance,  and  is  there- 
fore often  unjust  Avhen  in  apjiearance  it  is  most 
just.  The  father  showed  mercy  because  he  loved 
his  son,  and  in  showing  mercy  dispensed  the  truer 
justice  ;  for  mercy  is  but  justice  perfectlj'  applied. 
The  elder  brother  failed  in  his  duty  to  brother  and 
father  alike,  because  he  lacked  the  affection  that 
would  have  swept  away  his  shalloAV  notions  of 
justice,  and  pointed  out  a  better  way. 

The  pai'able  thus  emphasizes  one  aspect  of  the 


great  commandment  of  our  Lord,  that  men  should 
love  one  another  ;  and  in  this  respect  shows  a  close 
resemblance  to  several  of  His  otlier  parables.  In 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  saw  no  duty  they  owed  to  the  wounded 
Jew,  whereas  the  heart  of  the  Samaritan — a  mem- 
ber of  a  despised  race— responded  at  once  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  And  in  that  of  tlie 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  is  it  not  the  mean 
and  grudging  spirit  of  the  whole -day  labourers 
that  is  condemned,  since  their  rights  were  not 
infringed  nor  their  interests  invaded  by  the  gener- 
ous treatment  accorded  to  the  late-comers  ? 

What  men  require  in  their  dealings  Avith  one 
another  is  the  loving  heart,  and  in  dealing  with 
our  erring  and  repentant  brethren  nothing  else 
Avill  give  the  insight  and  tenderness  needed  to 
fulfil  the  ends  of  real  justice.  In  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  lay  the  secret  of  His  power.  No  one  who 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  bitter 
repentance  Avas  refused  His  countenance  or  His 
help  ;  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  quickened 
by  a  genuine  brotherly'  love,  Avill  ever  admit  that 
His  Avay  is  the  right  Avay — Avill  ever  say  to  the 
harsh  and  unforgiving,  It  is  '  meet  that  Ave  should 
make  merry  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  Avas 
dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  and  Avas  lost,  and  is  found.' 

Literature. — Goebel,  Parables  of  Jesus ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Para- 
bolic  Teaching  of  Christ ;  M.  Dods,  Parables  of  Our  Lord  ; 
Trench,  Xotes  on  the  Parables ;  Arnot,  Parables  of  Our  Lord  ; 
W.  M.  Taylor,  Parables  of  Our  Saviour ;  also  F.  W.  Robertson's 
Ser)nons,  iii.  253  ;  Dale,  Ep.  of  James  and  Other  Discourses, 
160  ;  Ballard,  The  Penitent  Prodigal ;  Hancock,  The  Return  to 
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PROFANING,    PROFANITY.— 1.    The    terms.— 

The  Avord  '  profane'  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of  tlie 
Gospels,  and  then  in  the  A'erbal  form  (Gr.  j3e(3r]\6u), 
viz.  in  Mt  12^,  Avhere  Jesus  says,  in  defending  His 
disciples  and  Himself  from  the  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking,  '  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  laAv,  Iioav  that 
on  the  sabbath  day  the  priests  in  the  temple  pro- 
fane the  sabbath,  and  are  guiltless?'  Elsewhere 
in  NT  the  vb.  (Gr.  and  Eng. )  is  found  only  in  Ac 
24",  Avhere  the  JeAvs  accuse  St  Paul  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  The  meaning  of  ^fjSTjXou  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  Avith  the  adj.  l3e(3r)\os  from 
Avhich  it  comes,  and  Avhich  is  found  5  times  in  NT 
(1  Ti  19  4''  6-",  2  Ti  2^",  He  12'"),  '  profane '  being  in 
each  case  the  rendering  of  EV.  jiifi-rjXos  is  the 
almost  exact  equivalent  of  Lat.  profanns,  Avhence 
Eng.  '  profane.'  Prof  anus  (fr.  pro  =  'before,'  and 
y'fflH?«m  = 'temple ')  means  '  Avithout  the  temple,' 
and  so  'unconsecrated,'  as  ojiposed  to  saver. 
^ejSrjXos  (fr.  /3aii'aj='to  go,'  Avhence  /3r;X6s= '  thres- 
hold") denotes  that  Avhich  is  'trodden,'  'open  to 
access,'  and  so  again  '  unconsecrated,'  in  contrast 
to  iepos.  Oi'iginally  /3e/37;Xos  (like  its  opposites, 
iepo's,  ^7105,  etc. )  had  a  purely  ritual  meaning,  but 
out  of  this  there  gradually  arose  ethical  and 
spiritual  connotations.  Tlie  LXX  attbrds  plenti- 
ful illustration  of  these  various  uses  of  the  Avord. 
In  Lv  10'",  e.g.,  /Se/SryXos  means  no  more  than 
(XKadapTos,  as  the  context  shoAvs,  i.e.  ritually 
unclean.  In  lO^"  RV  'Profane  [AV  'Prostitute'] 
not  thy  daughter,'  the  ethical  meaning  is  apj^arent. 
In  Ezk  '22-'",  with  its  clear  distinction  between 
^^j3r]\os  and  ayios,  together  Avith  its  conception  of 
a  profaning  of  God  Himself,  Ave  pass  from  the 
moral  into  the  still  higher  realm  of  spiritual 
religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Gospels  Ave  find  a  loAver 
and  a  higher  conception  of  Avhat  is  meant  by  i)ro- 
fanation.  There  is  a  pi'ofaneness  of  the  law  and 
the  letter,  eagerly  pounced  ujjon  by  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  There  is  a  profaneness  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  Avliich  stands  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
Jesus. 
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2.  The  sin. — Tlie  sin  of  profaning  consists  in 
treating  sacreil  things  witli  irreverence  or  con- 
tempt, and  in  the  Bible  the  cliarge  of  profanation 
is  found  especially  in  connexion  with  the  desecra- 
tion or  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the  Temple,  or 
of  the  name  of  God  Himself.  In  a  study  of  Christ's 
life  and  teaching  the  sin  of  profaning  comes  up  for 
consideration  under  each  of  these  heads.  (1)  Pro- 
faning  the  Sabbath. — It  is  significant  that  the  only 
occasion  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  profane  '  {j3e^7]\6u) 
in  the  Gospels  is  in  relation  to  a  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  brought  against  Jesus  (Mt  12'').  For, 
though  it  is  Our  Lord  Himself  who  employs  the 
word,  and  employs  it  of  the  action  of  the  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  Law,  He  evidently  does  so  with 
reference  to  an  accusation  of  which  He  was  the 
object.*  And  this,  we  must  remember,  was  no  soli- 
tary case.  There  was  nothing  that  more  frequently 
brought  Jesus  into  hot  collision  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  than  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  (with  Mt  121^-  cf.  v. !»«■•,  Mk  1-iff-  2-^'^- 
S-'ff-,  Lk  6'ff-  6ff-  13i'»'f-  143ff-,  Jn  S^"'- 1"-  i»  7~f-  Qi^^-  ;  note 
esp.  the  Johannine  passages).  In  their  eyes  He  was 
repeatedly  guilty  of  a  profanation  of  the  holy  day. 
And,  though  on  this  occasion  He  defends  Him- 
self by  appealing  to  Jewish  law  and  history, 
thus  meeting  His  accusers  on  their  own  grountl. 
He  immediately  passes  from  this  argumcntum  ad 
hominem  to  state  the  great  principles  on  which 
He  really  stood  in  His  free,  tliough  reverent  (cf. 
Lk  4""),  use  of  the  day — that  (Jod  desires  mercy 
rather  than  sacrilice  (v.''),  and  that  '  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  '  (v.^).  In  other  words. 
He  shows  that  the  charge  of  Sabbath  profanation, 
as  brought  against  Him,  rested  on  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  Sabbath  sanctity;  and  the  charge  of  breaking 
a  Divine  law,  on  an  entirely  false  idea  of  God's 
meaning  and  purpose  in  giving  the  Law  (cf.  Mk  2-^ 
'  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath  ').  There  is  a  profanation  according 
to  the  letter  that  is  not  a  profanation  according  to 
the  spirit ;  and  there  is  a  seeming  transgression  of 
the  commandment  that  is  in  reality  a  revelation  of 
the  benignity  of  the  Law  itself  and  the  '  philan- 
thropy' of  Him  who  gave  it.  See,  further, 
Sabhath. 

(2)  Profaning  the  Temple. — Jealous  as  the  Jewish 
autliorities  were,  after  their  slavish  fashion,  in  the 
guardiansiiip  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were  not  less 
jealous  in  defending  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple 
against  the  least  taint  of  what  they  regarded  as 
profanation.  The  Temple  police  were  ever  on  the 
alert.  For  any  foot,  of  Gentile  or  Samaritan  to 
pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  meant  death 
to  the  transgressor.  And  Josephus  tells  us  how  at 
one  period  tlie  Samaritans  were  altogether  excluded 
from  the  Temple  enclosure  because  of  an  a(tt  of 
profanation  committed  by  some  of  their  people 
{Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  2).  The  indignation  shoM-n  by  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  at  the  hosannas  of  the 
children  in  the  Temple  was  apparently  due  not 
merely  to  the  hailing  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David, 
but  to  the  raising  of  those  joyful  shouts  within  the 
consecrated  building  (Mt  21^^).  But,  as  Jesus  in 
meeting  the  charge  of  Sabbath -breaking  showed 
how  misplaced  the  Rabbinic  and  Pharisaic  ideas  of 
sanctity  were,  so  in  connexion  Avith  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  (Mt  21i2f.  =  Mk  U^^«-  =Lk  \2*^^-, 
Jn  2^^'''-),  He  showed  how  low  and  poor  were  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 

The  presence  of  the  stall-keepers  and  cattle- 
drovers  and  money-changers  was  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  since  it  was  in  the  Court 

*  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in  the  LXX  account 
of  the  incident  at  Nob  (1  S  i\*),  to  which  Jesus  alkides  in  the 
preceding  verse,  (Si^yMi  xproi  is  Ahimelech's  expression  for 
'common  bread,'  as  distinguished  from  xyioi  icproi  or  'shew- 
bread.' 


of  the  Gentiles  that  this  market  was  held,  i.e. 
outside  of  the  sacred  area  proper.  For  the  Temple 
authorities  this  was  quite  enough  ;  they  had  no 
compunctions  about  a  trathc  that  was  technically 
legal — least  of  all  as  the  rents  paid  by  the  traders 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Temple  court  as  a 
bazaar  passed  into  their  own  pockets.  To  Jesus 
this  was  an  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  '  to  blend  religious  rigorism  and 
utter  worldliness,'  or,  in  His  own  words  on  another 
occasion,  to  '  strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel '  (Mt  23^^).  Thus  they  had  made  His  Father's 
house  '  an  house  of  merchandise '  ( Jn  2'®) ;  nay,  a 
very  '  den  of  robbers '  (Mt  2V^  ||) — an  allusion  either 
to  the  greed  and  extortion  of  the  high-priestly 
family  as  landlords  of  the  enclosure,  or  to  the 
shameful  and  notorious  cheating  practised  by  the 
privileged  traders  on  the  ignorant  country  people 
who  came  up  to  the  Feasts.  Moreover,  this  was 
'  the  house  of  prayer '  (Mt  2P^||) — the  place  to  which 
pious  folk  came  up  for  purposes  of  detachment  and 
recollection  and  communion  with  God.  And  by 
reason  of  these  abuses,  such  worshippers  had  first 
to  make  their  way  througii  the  distracting  scenes 
of  this  profane  bazaar  ;  and  even  as  they  knelt  at 
prayer  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  to  have 
their  ears  filled  with  the  noisy  cries  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  bleating  of  innumerable  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  excited  cattle. 

In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  all  this,  however  it  might  be 
defended  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  was  a  desecra- 
tion of  His  Father's  house,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
hindrance  to  true  spiritual  worship.  And  the 
principles  He  lays  down  here  on  the  subject  of 
worship:)  and  its  profanation  are  far-reaching  and 
penetrating.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  has  long 
since  vanished  from  the  world,  but  the  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus  in  driving  out  the  profane  tratHckers 
still  tind  abundant  application.  Our  Lord  con- 
denms  everything  that  brings  the  spirit  of  tiie 
world  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  turns  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  house  of 
merchandise.  Much  more  does  He  condemn  any- 
thing that  associates  His  Church  with  methods 
and  practices  that  are  not  even  those  of  honest 
merchandise,  but  have  the  savour  of  dishonest 
gain.     See,  further,  Temple,  §  'Cleansing of.' 

(3)  Profaning  God's  name. — For  this  form  of  the 
sin  of  profanation  the  word  '  profanity '  is  usually 
reserved,  a  word  that  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
blasphemy  (wh.  see) — though  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  nor,  indeed,  possible.  Blasphemy 
(/3Xa<707?;Uta=' evil-speaking')  is  an  insult  ottered  to 
God's  majesty,  and,  in  particular,  a  deliberate  re- 
viling of  God  and  of  Divine  things.  Profanity,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain 
(Ex  20'') — understanding  'name'  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  '  anything  whereby  God  maketh  Himself 
known'  (Shorter  Catech. ,  Qu.  55).  Profanity  may, 
and  often  does,  run  into  blasphemy,  but  the  word 
finds  its  proper  application  in  an  irreverent  treat- 
ment of  holy  things  without  the  motive  of  the 
scott'er.  Wiien  I'eter  began  '  to  curse  antl  to  swear 
(KaTadifiari^eLv  Kal  oixvveiv),  I  know  not  the  man' 
(Mt  26■'^  cf.  Mk  14'i),  he  was  not  guilty  of  inten- 
tional blasj^hemy  ;  he  was  in  reality  employing  the 
most  solemn  forms  of  Jewish  asseveration  (cf. 
Nu  5-'  'an  oath  of  cursing,'  and  see  EBi,  art. 
'Oath').  But  lie  was  guilty  of  profanity,  for  lie 
was  invoking  the  Divine  name  in  supi^ort  of  a 
lie. 

There  was  no  kind  of  profan.ation  against  which 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  were  more  anxious  to  guard 
than  the  sin  of  profane  language.  The  hedge 
they  made  around  the  Law  was  particularly  high 
at  tliis  point.  Tln-ough  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Lv  24'^  they  forbade  the  very  utterance  of  the 
name  Jahweh,  and  so,  in  the  reading  of  the  OT, 
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Adonai  or  Elohim  was  invariably  substituted. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  for  similar  reasons,  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  custom  of 
swearing  not  by  the  Divine  name,  but  by  heaven 
or  earth  or  Jerusalem  or  the  Temple  (Alt  5^*"^^ 
23^*'") — though  there  emerges  here,  alongside  of 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  God's  name,  the 
consideration  that  such  oaths  were  less  binding 
than  those  in  which  God  was  directly  invoked 
(contrast  the  high  priest's  adjuration  '  by  the 
living  God '  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Mt  26"^).  And 
here  again,  as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  our 
Lord  sliowed  how  poor  and  mean  the  thoughts  of 
the  Rabbis  were  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 
That  system  of  diluted  oaths  was  a  miserable  piece 
of  casuistry  at  the  best.  For  an  oath  has  no  meaning 
if  it  is  not  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Being  Himself 
as  a  witness  ;  and,  besides,  heaven  is  God's  throne 
and  the  earth  His  footstool,  Jerusalem  is  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  and  the  Temple  the  place  of 
His  indwelling  (5^*-  23^'"'^-)-  Moreover,  those  legal 
refinements  lent  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  false- 
hood and  deceit  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  thus 
became  a  prostitution  of  the  holiest  realities  to 
wicked  ends.  And  so  Jesus  lays  down  the  general 
principle,  '  Swear  not  at  all '  (S^'*).  Make  no  dis- 
tinctions among  your  statements  by  the  use  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  oaths,  as  if,  while  you  are  bound 
to  be  truthful  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  you 
say,  you  are  otherwise  free  to  shade  ott"  your 
language  into  the  veriest  falsehood  by  diminishing 
grades  of  protestation.  '  But  let  your  communica- 
tion be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay '  (Mt  5^',  cf.  Ja  5^-). 
See,  further.  Oaths. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  s.iw.  /3£p»iXo«,  j3i;3yMi,  /SXKirify.uix; 
Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Oath,'  '  Temple ' ;  EBi,  art.  '  Oath  ' ;  PBE-'; 
art.  '  Eid  bei  den  Hebraern  '  ;  Edersheim,  LT  ;  Sehiirer,  HJP 
n.  ii.  90-12"i;  R.  W.  Dale,  Ten  Commandments,  p.  61  ff.;  J.  O. 
Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  265  ff.  ;  F.  J.  Coffin,  '  The  Third 
Commandment '  in  JBL  xix.  (1900)  166. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
PROFESSION.— In  Biblical  usage,  to  '  profess'  is 
to  make  a  public  declaration  (Mt  7^^,  Dt  26^^)  ;  then 
to  take  a  certain  stand  or  attitude  (1  Ti  2'**  '  which 
becometh  women  professing  godliness ')  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  make  an  unjustifiable  pretension  or  claim 
(Ro  1-2,  1  Ti  621,  Tit  l'«).  In  general,  profession 
and  confession  are  so  closely  related  that  one 
Greek  word  {ofxoXoy^w)  is  employed  indifferently 
for  both  ;  and  the  AV  has  not  clearly  distinguished 
between  them.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  identi- 
cal ;  for  while  both  words  imply  the  utterance  or 
declaration  of  faith  or  of  fact,  confession  invari- 
ably implies  that  there  is  harmony  between  what 
is  declared  and  the  inward  thought  or  feeling  of 
the  speaker,  while  profession  carries  no  such  im- 
plication. 

Thus  the  word  'confess'  answers  in  the  OT  to  HT,  which 
always  implies  the  utterance  of  genuine  faith  or  feeling  (Hiph. 
—  humbly  and  thankfully  to  acknowledge  God's  name  and  good- 
»i«s«,  1  K  833.35  [LXX  ilou,o>.oyiou.x.i]  ;  liWa\>.=  contritely  to  con- 
fess sin,  Lv  55 1621  [LXX  ilocyopiCu]) ;  while  '  profess '  answers  to 
T'^rj  =  'tell  out,'  'declare,'  'make  manifest'  (it  may  be  in  the 
way  of  thankful  acknowledgment,  Dt  263,  or  of  not  concealing 
one's  sin,  Ps  381**,  or  even  of  showing  forth  one's  sin  openly  and 
impudently.  Is  39  'They  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom').  The 
difference  reappears  in  the  NT,  where  'confess'  is  used  as  tr. 
of  ii.ofjioXoyiou.a.1,  which  is  exactlj'  parallel  to  m'  in  both  its 
senses,  and  also  as  tr.  of  !>u,o\oyiai  in  the  specific  sense  of  publicly 
owning  one's  relationship  of  faith  and  devotion  to  Christ,  Mt 
1032,  Lk  128  ;  whereas  '  profess  '  answers  to  irKyyiXXo/jiMi  =  to 
make  a  profession,  whether  sincerely  or  not ;  fxa-xu  =  to  assert  or 
pretend  ;  and  to  iuoXoyicu  in  the  sense  of  making  a  formal  declara- 
tion, or  in  the  bad  sense  of  making-  an  outward  pretence.  Thus, 
while  the  one  word  has  received  a  deep  religious  impress,  the 
other  is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  making  a  public  declaration, 
a  declaration  which  may  or  may  not  be  sincere  and  justified  by 
facts.  The  RV,  in  substituting  '  confession '  for  '  profession  '  in 
the  tr.  of  of^okoyix,  for  the  owning  of  the  Christian  faith  (He  3i) 
or  the  faith  which  the  Christian  owns  (414),  has  logically  followed 
the  rendering  of  iiu.oXiiyia>  in  its  specific  Christian  significance, 
and  has  helped  to  put  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  in 
clearer  light. 


The  '  profession '  of  Christ  or  of  Christianity  is 
at  once  more  and  less  than. the  confession  of  Christ. 
It  is  more  than  confession  ;  for  while  the  latter  is  the 
witness  to  actual  faith  or  feeling,  profession  also 
covers  all  ill-grounded  utterances  to  which  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  heart  to  correspond.  And 
profession  is  also  less  than  confession  :  it  is  limited 
to  the  verbal  expression  of  faith,  while  confession 
gives  evidence  of  itself  in  the  tone  and  conduct  of 
life  as  well.  Confession  shows  itself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  as  Avell  as  in  the  assertion  of  it.  The 
distinction  between  profession  and  confession  is 
valuable  when  we  consider  the  varying  emphasis 
laid  by  the  Gospels  on  verbal  testimony  as  an 
element  in  the  confession  of  Christ.  The  duty  of 
verbal  profession  is  at  times  strongly  insisted  on 
(see  Confession  [of  Christ],  ii.  and  iii.),  mainly 
because  it  was  the  sign  of  loyalty  and  steadfast- 
ness of  faith.  Yet  the  value  of  such  professions 
depended  on  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth, 
as  well  as  on  their  genuineness  and  their  season- 
ableness.  Christ  regarded  them  as  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  times  of  stress  and  growing  opposition.  So 
He  prized  the  bold  testimony  of  Peter  at  Cajsarea 
Philippi  as  being  a  sign  of  the  rock-fast  loyalty  of 
His  disciple  (Mt  lei^'i**) ;  so  also  He  mourned  over 
the  later  weakness  of  the  disciples  and  the  verbal 
denial  of  Peter,  as  betokening  a  certain  diminution 
of  their  allegiance  (Mk  W^'^-  ^,  Lk  22").  At  the 
same  time,  Christ  repudiated  many  kinds  of  pro- 
fession, and  taught  to  His  disciples  a  certain  duty 
of  reserve  in  the  utterance  of  their  faith.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  He  repudiated  all  in.sincere 
professions  ;  and  He  knew  that  these  were  to  be 
found  not  only  among  the  Pharisees,  but  also  among 
His  own  followers  (Mt  "-^  2po).  He  also  feared 
the  egoism  of  professions  of  goodness  (Lk  IS'-*""), 
and  the  boldness  of  professions  of  constancy  that 
might  not  be  realized.  Hence  the  coldness  of  His 
attitude  to  professions  like  that  of  the  new  disciple 
who  said,  '  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest '  (Lk  9®^*  ^*),  or  to  Peter's  hasty  word,  '  If 
I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee  '  (Mk 
14^1).  But,  further,  Christ  repeatedly  cautioned 
His  followers  against  all  ill-timed  testimony.  As 
He  Himself  practised  a  certain  reserve  in  His  own 
teaching  (Jn  IQ^^),  He  also  frequently  laid  upon 
His  followers  injunctions  of  silence.  So  in  cases  of 
healing  He  charges  those  who  have  seen  or  experi- 
enced His  power  to  tell  no  man  what  He  has  done 
(Alk  31-  5'^*  7^'^),  and  after  the  scenes  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the 
same  injunction  follows  (8^"  .9®).  No  doubt  there 
were  temporary  reasons  for  such  reserve  on  Christ's 
part,  and  for  such  injunctions  of  reserve  ;  and  He 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  things  He 
had  taught  and  done  in  private  should  be  pro- 
claimed upon  the  housetops  (Mt  lO^"),  and  when  the 
disciples  should  be  so  fully  established  in  the  faith 
that  no  further  reserve  should  be  necessary.  But 
in  any  case  Christ  desired  no  hasty  testimonies  in 
His  favour.  It  was  as  if  He  said  :  The  profession 
of  I\Iy  name  is  not  always  needful :  its  value  de- 
pends on  its  seasonableness,  and  the  maturity  of 
the  faith  lying  behind  it.  Wait  till  the  times  are 
ripe  and  faith  is  ripe  ;  till  the  private  confession 
wells  forth  irresistibly  from  the  lips  ;  or  till  the 
crisis  comes  when  everyone  is  called  to  proclaim 
his  faith.  There  Avill  come  occasions  when  to 
refrain  from  declaring  one's  faith  may  be  equivalent 
to  disowning  and  denial,  or  at  least  to  cowardice. 
Then  those  who  have  been  confes.sing  Christ  in 
heart  and  life  will  also  profess  their  faith  boldly 
with  their  lips,  and  face  all  the  consequences  of 
their  profession.  It  is  then,  when  the  day  and 
hour  are  calling  for  a  clear  and  living  testimony, 
that  profession  becomes  one  with  confession,  and 
the  word  has  fullest  force  :  '  Whosoever  shall  con- 
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fess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  lu^-^-). 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
PROFIT.— 

Two  Gr.  words  are  so  rendered  :  (1)  d,((ixiiu,  to  further,  help, 
profit  :  RV  'profit,'  Mt  155  (  =  Mk  T")  1626  (  =  Mk  S^a,  Lk  925 
AV  'advantage'),  Jn  6tia ;  'prevail,'  Mt  272^,  Jn  121^;  'be 
bettered,'  Mk  5-'«  ;  (2)  oviJ.^ipa,  to  bear  or  bring  together ; 
'  be  profitable,"  Mt  529-  30  186  ;  '  be  expedient,'  Mt  1910  (AV 
'good'),  Jn  11&0  18H167. 

The  address  of  Jesus  is,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  highest  in  human  nature  ;  but  sometimes  a 
less  heroic  note  is  struck,  and  there  is  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  instinctive  impulses  of  self-regard  and 
self-preservation,  and  to  the  instincts  of  gain  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  balance-sheet.  The  analogy 
of  prolitable  trading  gives  force  to  the  parables  of 
tlie  Talents  and  the  Pounds  (Mt  25i^'r-,  Lk  W-«-), 
but  in  one  great  saying  the  appeal  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  instincts  is  direct :  '  What 
shall  a  man  be  prohted,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  forfeit  his  life  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  life?'  Mt  16-»  (  =  Mk  8^", 
Lk  9'-^).  Here  the  terms  of  commerce  are  used, 
and  the  '  balance-sheet  of  the  soul '  (Morison)  is 
struck.  With  this  we  may  compare  Plato's 
words  :  '  What  will  anyone  be  profited  if  under 
the  influence  of  honour  or  money  or  power,  aye, 
or  under  the  excitement  of  poetry,  he  neglect 
justice  and  virtue?'  (see  Jowett's  Plato,  iii.  505). 

This  weighing  of  advantages  and  gain  finds  its 
full  force  in  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  one  secure  treasure  of 
unspeakable  value,  for  the  possession  of  which  all 
other  treasures  may  well  be  given  in  exchange 
(Mt  13«-"').  W.  H.  Dyson. 

PROGRESS.— Christ  and  the  essential  truth  of 
His  teaching  as  preserved  in  the  Gospels  are  en- 
tirely identified  with  the  fact  of  human  progress. 
Man's  progress  is  a  fact,  a  fact  and  not  an  idea,  a 
fact,  however,  in  which  ideas  are  embedded  and 
come  to  manifestation.  This,  moreover,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  Christ 
and  His  teaching  should  be  set  in  the  light  of  this 
fact ;  that  not  only  His  teaching,  but  Christ  Him- 
self should  be  examined  and  tested  in  this  light. 
He  and  His  teaching  have  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain  thereby. 

1.  In  order  to  understand  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  progress,  there  are 
several  historical  facts  as  to  the  latter  which 
require  to  be  noted  and  kept  in  mind.  (1)  Man's 
history  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  history  of  pro- 
gress ever  since  he  entered  upon  the  course  of  his 
civilization.  (2)  But  this  fact  does  not  imply  that 
the  idea  of  his  progress  in  the  path  leading  towards 
his  destiny  has  been  familiar  to  man  ever  since  he 
began  his  career  of  advancement.  The  truth  is 
that  even  at  so  late  a  date  in  history  as  the  time  of 
Christ's  advent  in  it,  the  mind  of  pagan  antiquity 
had  nowhere  been  awakened  to  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  man  had  been  pursuing,  and  that 
he  had  still  for  unknown  ages  to  continue  pursuing, 
a  progressive  destiny.  The  only  liistorieal  instance 
slightly,  not  entirely,  at  variance  with  this  general 
statement  is  the  Zoroastrian  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  good  and  evil,  their  hostile  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  eventual  subjugation  and  ex- 
tinction of  evil  by  the  triumpli  of  good.  (3) 
Furtiier,  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the 
general  mind  of  the  more  advanced  civilized  races 
of  mankind  has  become  possessed  by  the  idea  and 
moved  by  the  sentiment  of  the  progressive  destiny 
to  which  man  is  called  in  this  world,  and  those 
men  constitute  a  small  minority  who  have  begun 


in  any  true  sense  to  realize  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  the  meaning  with  which  the  fact  of 
human  progress  is  charged.  (4)  Again,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  state  expressly  what  is  implied  in 
the  general  truth  just  indicated,  that  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  human 
progress,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  was 
admitted  for  many  centuries  to  a  place  of  recog- 
nition in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  develop- 
ments of  traditional  Christianity ;  and  this  remark 
is  true  even  of  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei. 

These  facts,  then,  seem  to  encourage  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  too  often,  but  most  unfairly,  adopted, 
that  Christ  concerned  Himself  very  little,  if  at  all, 
with  the  fact  of  human  progress  on  the  earth,  and 
that  His  teaching  sheds  little  or  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  which  in  reality  is — as  the  modern  mind 
has  begun  to  see — a  subject  of  urgent  importance 
for  every  man  and  for  the  whole  human  race. 
But  this  conclusion  is  groundless.  For  in  the 
Gospels  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  not  only  to 
show  that  the  fact  of  man's  progressive  destiny 
had  due  recognition  paid  to  it  by  Christ  Himself 
and  in  His  teaching,  but  also  to  make  it  manifest 
that  in  Himself  and  in  His  teaching  there  is  a 
revelation  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  human 
progress,  and  also  an  adequate  provision  of  the 
moral  conditions  necessary  to  bring  these  principles 
to  realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  and 
destiny  of  humanity. 

2.  But  at  this  point  notice  requires  to  be  taken 
of  two  other  historical  facts  with  which  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  teaching  came  inevitably 
into  inimediate  and  important  relations.  First, 
the  Jewish  people  occupied  a  unique  and  pre- 
eminent place  among  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity 
as  regards  the  fact  of  human  progress.  Among 
them  there  had  been  develo]>ed,  many  centuries 
prior  to  Christ's  time,  ideas  and  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  relative  to  the  progressive  destiny 
of  mankind,  whicii  Avere  entirely  phenomenal,  and 
which  possessed  immense  value,  partly  because  in 
many  points  they  were  highly  enlightened,  partly 
because  of  their  profound  moral  significance,  and 
partly  because  of  the  service  they  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  the  new,  progressive 
era  to  be  ushered  into  the  life  of  humanity  by 
Christ's  advent  (e.g.  Gn  22i5-i8^  Is  2^-5  lO'""  '42i-ii 
62.  65>"-2s,  Jer31=7-»*,  Ezk  36-2-28,  Mic  41-*,  Ps  67.  72. 
1021S-22  1451-1'*).  The  people  of  Israel,  as  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  show,  conceived  of  their  own 
'  golden  age '  and  that  of  tlie  Gentile  peoples  as 
lying  not  behind  but  ahead  of  them  in  the  less  or 
more  distant  future,  and  they  were  the  first  people 
in  whose  mind  this  idea  shaped  and  rooted  itself. 
In  this  outlook  of  theirs  on  the  future  all  those 
elements  which  formed  their  general  idea  of  the 
fact  of  progress  came  into  play.  W^hat  those  ele- 
ments were  need  not  be  stated  here.  But  one 
other  word  may  be  added,  viz.,  that  if  conditions 
had  favoured  the  free  and  full  development  of  all 
the  ideas  of  progress  and  of  all  the  progressive 
sentiments  and  strivings  to  which  the  worthiest 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  nation  had  attained  in 
the  noontide  of  the  prophetic  age,  and  if  this 
development  had  continued  until  the  fulness  of 
the  times  had  arrived  for  Christ's  appearance,  two 
things  would  have  happened  :  the  task  of  His 
Mission,  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  been  im- 
mensely lightened ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  task  of 
Christianity  in  evolving  the  moral  progress  of 
mankind  Avould  have  been  less  difficult,  and  its 
success  greatly  accelerated. 

But,  secondly,  the  progressive  developments  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  nation's  history  had  an 
arrest  put  upon  them  in  various  directions,  and 
that  while  they  were  still  immature.  When 
Christ  appeared.   He   found  that  the  religion   of 
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Israel,  transformed  into  Judaism,  had  departed 
from  the  path  of  progress  and  committed  itself  to 
the  position  of  hnality.  The  religion  of  the  Pro- 
phets, Avhich  in  its  ideas,  sentiments,  and  strivings 
liad  begun  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  exclusive 
nationality,  had  been  changed,  as  a  system  of  law, 
as  a  method  of  Divine  worship  and  service,  as  a 
way  of  salvation,  and  as  a  political  ideal,  into  a 
narrow,  rigid,  national  institution ;  and  this  institu- 
tion, it  was  claimed,  had  a  right  to  exist  throughout 
all  ages,  although  it  was,  in  effect,  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion not  only  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also 
between  the  latter  and  God. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  that  Christ 
appeared  to  reveal  the  principles  of  jJrogress  and 
to  become  a  moral  power  making  for  their  perfect 
realization  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  And 
towards  tiie  two  facts  thus  indicated  He  had 
necessarily  to  relate  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
indeed,  His  entire  work  and  influence.  Towards 
the  first  fact  and  the  progressive  elements  and  ten- 
dencies, He  took  up  an  attitude  of  appreciation 
and  sympathy,  and  made  it  His  aim  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  development  to  higher 
and  wider  forms  of  realization.  Towards  Judaism, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  its  anti-progressive 
vices  were  concerned.  He  took  up  what  He  knew 
would  prove  to  be  eventually  an  attitude  of  ett'ec- 
tive  reaction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
finality  which  Judaism  claimed  for  itself  must 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Him  to  put  some 
restrictions  on  Himself  as  to  His  method  of  coin- 
municating  and  developing  His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  progress.  For  any  outspoken  and  persistent 
attack  on  Judaism  on  the  point  in  question  would 
have  been  sure  to  arouse  against  Him  overwhelm- 
ing opposition,  as  is  manifest  from  what  hapiJened 
to  Stephen  the  pi-oto-martyr.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  His  reasons  for  His  persistent  non- 
interference as  a  teacher  either  with  the  nature  or 
tlie  administration  of  any  of  the  civil  or  political 
institutions  that  He  found  existing  in  Palestine,  or 
knew  to  exist  in  the  Roman  Empire  generally. 

But  He  had  another,  a  deeper,  a  much  farther- 
reaching  reason  for  silently  letting  civil  and  po- 
litical institutions  alone.  It  was  not  that  He  was 
inditl'erent  to  them,  or  that  He  considered  them 
as  not  belonging  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  His 
mission  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  civil 
and  political  state  of  society  as  He  knew  it  was  a 
matter  of  profound  and  sorrowful  interest  to  Him 
(Mt  9^^  20-^).  He  must  have  been  quite  aware  of 
tlie  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  civil  and  political 
life  of  mankind  was  needed  everywhere  in  tiie 
existing  civilized  as  well  as  uncivilized  world.  He 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  His  own 
perfect  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
man  endangered  His  life,  and  would  bring  Him  to 
His  cross  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the  vices  of 
the  civil  and  jiolitical  condition  of  things  under 
which  He  conducted  His  ministry  (Mt  20^^"^'*,  Jn 
18'-^*-19^^).  He  also  anticipated  the  fact  that  the 
continuance  of  this  evil  order  of  things,  after  He 
was  gone,  would  involve  His  servants  and  His 
cause  in  suffering  (Mt  24'""). 

Lastly,  He  never  uttered  a  word  to  indicate 
directly  and  explicitly  that  He  entertained  any 
hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  civil,  or  political, 
or  economical  conditions  and  organizations  of 
human  society.  Why  was  this?  Why  did  He 
keep  Himself  so  entirely  and  persistently  aloof 
from  these  and  all  other  great  interests  of  a 
kindred  nature  pertaining  to  the  external  relation- 
ships and  well-being  of  human  life,  declining  to 
interfere  with  them  even  when  requested  to  do  so  ? 
(Lk  12'2-»,  Mt  22i'-'''2).  He  assumed  and  main- 
tained this  attitude  because  of  the  perfect  under- 
standing He  had  of  the  necessary  conditions  and 


requirements  of  human  progress  in  every  one  of  its 
departments.  He  had  to  consider  what  it  was 
possible  and  what  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to 
accomplish  during  the  short  period  of  His  lifetime 
on  earth.  In  doing  this  He  had  to  keep  in  view 
the  existing  state  of  society  in  all  the  various 
developments  of  its  life  at  the  time.  And  He  must 
have  known,  as  any  one  knowing  and  correctly 
interpreting  the  facts  can  see  was  actually  the  case, 
that  if  He  had  attempted  to  initiate  or  to  achieve  a 
reformation  within  any  of  the  domains  of  human 
life  in  question,  the  result  would  inevitably  have 
proved  worse  than  useless  for  Himself  and  His 
cause,  and  for  humanity.  Knowing  this,  more- 
over. He,  in  the  exercise  of  marvellous  faith  and 
patience,  left,  meanwhile,  the  renewal  of  man"s 
social  life  in  all  its  diversifled  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion, in  the  hands,  and  to  the  times  and  ways,  of 
God  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  For 
the  time  being  He  devoted  Himself  wholly  and 
exclusively  to  the  moral  task  which  His  Father 
had  given  Him  to  do  ;  and  in  doing  this,  and  doing 
it  successfully,  He  rendered  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  a  service  which  will  never  cease  increasing 
the  glory  of  His  name. 

3.  All  that  has  been  said  makes  it  easy  to  show 
now  how  Christ  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
indeed,  the  Avhole  of  His  work  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  progress. 
This  explanation  was  adopted  in  efiect  and  often 
used  by  Himself.  So  true  is  this  that  a  great  deal 
of  His  teaching^the  most  of  it,  indeed,  when  pro- 
perly understood — can  be  construed  into  a  theory 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  humanity, 
— a  theory  never  stated  by  Himself  in  abstract 
terms,  but  embodied  in  the  general  order  of  ideas 
that  found  such  diversified  forms  of  expression  in 
His  teaching.  Briefly,  the  theory  in  question  was 
this — (1)  His  teaching  was  all  related  to  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  (2)  A  great  deal  of  His 
teaching  was  concerned  with  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man. 
(3)  In  His  teaching  He  dwelt  much  upon  the 
inward  and  direct  moral  relations  of  men  to  God, 
which  in  every  instance  are  relations  of  men  to  Him 
as  individuals.  For  it  is  only  in  the  individual  that 
the  moral  conditions  exist  which  make  inward  and 
direct  relations  of  God  to  men  possible.  And  this 
nmst  have  been  one  of  Christ's  reasons  for  the 
immense  importance  and  value  that  He  attached 
to  men  as  individuals.  (4)  He  also  dwelt  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  rectifying  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another.  (5)  He  announced,  and  often  alluded  to 
and  explained  in  various  ways  and  connexions,  the 
fact  that  it  Avas  His  predestined  task  as  man's 
Saviour  to  occujiy  the  position  and  to  exercise  the 
function  of  Mediator  within  the  sphere  of  the 
moral  relations  of  God  to  men,  and  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another.  Though  He  never  used  the 
word  '  Mediator '  in  this  connexion.  He  often  spoke 
of  His  relation  to  God  and  men  in  expressions 
meaning  the  same  thing.  And  He  taught  also 
that  His  work  of  mediation  would  be  continued 
after  His  work  on  earth  had  been  finished  {c.tj. 
Mt  11-^  2818--",  Jn  14-17).  (6)  It  was  within  the 
domain  of  the  order  of  these  great  facts  and 
ideas,  which  are  all  of  an  essentially  moral 
nature,  that  Christ  conceived  the  fundamental 
need  of  human  progress  as  lying.  Here  also  He 
saw  the  essential  nature  of  the  progress  needed, 
and  found  the  grounds  on  which  to  His  mind  man's 
progress  was  guaranteed.  (7)  But  it  was  not 
Christ's  idea  that  the  progressive  realization  of 
these  moral  facts  and  ideas  would  come  to  mani- 
festation ojily  within  the  invisible  moral  sphere 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  mankind.     He 
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clierislied  the  cert.ain  conviction  and  hope  that 
tiiey  would  come  gradually,  in  the  course  of  their 
realization,  to  manifestation  in  the  regeneration 
of  all  the  various  external  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  the  conditions,  organizations,  and  ac- 
tivities of  their  social  life.  (8)  He  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  course  of  human  progress,  such  as 
He  conceived  its  nature  to  he  and  the  conditions 
on  which  it  would  proceed  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  humanity,  would  strictly  and  per- 
sistently follow  the  laws  of  evolution.  It  may  he 
added,  finally,  that  it  is  within  the  region  of  these 
facts  that  the  greatness  of  the  extent  of  Christ's 
originality  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  seen,  and  also 
the  momentousness  of  the  position  and  task  He 
claimed  for  Himself  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
men. 

4.  But  did  Christ's  teaching  as  to  human  progress 
actually  follow  the  lines  just  indicated?  It  did. 
In  jNIt  5^'  He  identified  His  position  in  history 
and  His  work  with  the  essentially  moral  nature, 
and  with  the  cause  and  the  evolution  of  the  progress 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity. 
That  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  had 
supreme  interest  and  value  for  Him,  was  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  revelation  they  contained  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God  with  reference  to  the 
moral  relations  between  God  and  men  and  between 
one  man  and  another,  and  with  reference  to  the 
historical  development  of  human  destiny.  He 
saw  that  this  revelation  was  very  incomplete  and 
imperfect.  And  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Continuity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  laws 
of  evolution  and  of  human  progress.  He  sympa- 
thetically put  Himself  and  His  work  in  direct 
organic  relations  with  it,  in  order  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  pur- 
pose to  mankind,  and  in  order  so  to  mediate,  by 
means  of  His  moial  power,  the  moral  relations 
of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  that  the  Divine 
will  and  purpose  would  eventually  attain  to  full 
and  universal  realization  in  their  life  and  destiny. 
And  so,  when  He  said  He  had  come  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil.  He  must 
have  had  the  thought  in  His  mind  that  the  ful- 
lilling  in  question,  and  His  task  in  achieving  it, 
would  be  continued  after  the  work  of  His  earthly 
ministry  was  done.  In  Mt  Q^-  ^"  His  mind  is  to  be 
seen  moving  Avithin  the  order  of  the  same  ideas 
and  facts :  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Tliese 
words  of  prayer,  as  Christ  understood  them,  are 
rooted  in  the  truth  of  the  moral  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men,  and  of  men  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  They 
imply  that  the  sphere  of  the  direct  and  inward 
moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another 
in  Him  is  the  essential  domain  of  God's  Kingdom 
on  the  earth.  They  imply  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  oh  earth  is  predestined  to  arrive  at  universal 
realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  of  man- 
kind, and  that  pervasively,  so  that  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  will  be  manifested  in  all  the  external 
forms  of  man's  existence  and  activities.  They  im- 
ply that  this  consummation  will  be  I'eached  by  a 
progressive  process  of  historical  development  ;  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  an  order  of  things  that  is 
roming.  And  they  imply  that  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will  be  the 
supreme  governmental  principles  in  the  perfected 
conditions  of  human  existence,  which  Christ  hoped 
would  be  ushered  in  in  answer  to  His  prayer. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  forms  in  which 
Christ  expressed  His  great  and  rich  order  of  ideas 
as  to  human  progress.  Man's  progress  is  evolved 
in  the  course  of  his  history,  and  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  or  beautiful   than  the  parabolic  forms 


in  which  Christ  embodied  His  ideas  as  to  the 
various  phases  that  human  progress  assumes  in 
the  history  of  its  evolution.  (1)  The  gradual 
realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  in  the  lives 
of  men  as  individuals  is  everywhere  and  always 
the  basis  of  moral  progress  in  the  social  life  and 
history  of  humanity  ;  and  therefore  our  Lord — no 
doubt  designedly — illustrated  the  evolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  indi\  idual's 
heart  and  life  in  His  first  parable,  that  of  the 
Sower  (Mt  18'"*'  ^*'"-^).— (2)  The  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  in  the  moral 
relations  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another  in  the 
various  social  forms  and  manifestations  of  life  may 
be  conceived  as  a  fact,  which  indeed  it  is,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  entanglements  and 
dangers  in  which  the  process  is  involved  from  the 
existence  in  the  world  of  moral  evil.  As  so  con- 
ceived, the  evolution  of  man's  moral  progress  is 
destined  gradually  and  surely  to  attain  to  complete 
and  manifest  realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  from  this  jjoint  of  view  that  our  Lord  illus- 
trated His  ideas  of  human  progress  in  His  parable 
of  the  Seed  Growing  Secretly  (Mk  4-«-2i»).— (3)  But 
the  progressive  fulfilment  of  God's  will  and  purpose 
in  the  history  of  man's  social  life  and  destiny  may 
also  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  historical  evolu- 
tion, and  as  actually  entangled  and  endangered, 
which  is  the  case,  by  the  presence  and  develop- 
ments of  moral  evil  in  the  individual  and  social 
life  of  men.  As  thus  conceived,  then,  the  history 
of  man's  social  progress  towards  the  perfect  and 
universal  realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  has 
the  character  of  a  conflict  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil.  But  this  conflict,  at  every  stage  and 
in  every  section  of  its  history,  is  presided  over  by 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  is  certain  under 
His  judgment  to  issue  in  a  final  crisis  in  which 
evil  will  be  entirely  and  for  ever  separated  from 
good,  and  in  which  righteousness  will  reign  uni- 
versally in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another  in  His  Kingdom.  From  these  points  of  view 
also  our  Lord  contemplated  the  evolution  of  human 
progress ;  and  He  so  couched  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  His  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares 
(Mt  13-^-=*"-»^-*3).— (4)  Again,  the  history  of  man's 
moral  progress  starts  from  a  very  small  and  simple 
beginning,  and  eventually  develops  into  a  result  of 
vast  dimensions  and  great  complexity.  This  fact 
as  to  man's  progress  our  Lord  likewise  fully 
realized,  and  He  expressed  His  sense  of  its  truth 
and  value  in  His  parable  of  the  Mustard-seed  (Mt 
13^'- ^-').  — (5)  Finally,  the  end  of  moral  progress  in 
the  life  and  history  of  humanity  will  be  a  destiny 
in  which  every  department  of  its  individual  and 
social  life,  external  as  well  as  internal,  will  be  inter- 
penetrated and  regulated  by  the  will  and  purpose 
of  God  as  perfectly  lealized  and  manifested  in  a 
universal  and  established  order  of  righteousness 
and  love.  Could  it  be  anything  else  than  this  that 
our  Lord  meant  by  His  i:)arable  of  the  Leaven  and 
the  three  measures  of  meal ''.  (Mt  13^^). 

Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing embodied  a  philosophy  of  human  history  and 
progress.  In  this  point  of  vieAv  His  teaching  was 
absolutely  original.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  suj^erseded. 
His  ideas  of  human  progress  and  His  faith  in  it 
are  a  large  part  of  essential  Christianity.  This  part 
of  His  gospel  is  urgently  needed  by  the  present 
age.  And  multitudes  are  waiting  to  welcome  it  as 
a  message  from  Hiin  as  the  world's  Saviour. 
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PROMISE.— The  NT  is  full  of  the  idea  that  in 
Christ  had  arrived  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  over  and  over  again  in  preceding  ages.  The 
gospel  is  regarded  by  all  the  writers  not  as  an 
event  unexpected  and  unprepared  for,  but  as  the 
due  and  natural  sequel  and  climax  of  God's  deal- 
ings from  of  old.  The  evayy^Xiov  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  eirayyeXla.  It  was,  indeed,  the  strength 
with  which  this  idea  was  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  ('  whose  is  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  .  .  . 
the  promises,'  Ro  9'*)  that  made  it  so  hard  for  him 
to  understand  how  the  Gentile  could  come  within 
the  full  scope  of  the  gospel.  How  could  the 
'  dogs  '  share  equally  with  the  '  children  '  (Mt  15-® 
=  ^lk  7-")  ?  How  could  the  uncovenanted  and  un- 
circumcised  be  '  heirs  according  to  the  promise '  (Gal 
329)  V  'Whole  passages,  therefore,  in  some  of  the 
Epistles  (esp.  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.)  have  to  be  devoted 
to  showing  that  the  implication  of  the  promise 
was  vaster  than  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed.  There  is  no  literature  which  is  so 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  anticipation  as  the 
Hebrew,  no  nation  which  has  cherished  so  ardent 
and  irrepressible  a  belief  in  its  destiny, — '  a  people 
who  were  looking  forwards  from  a  great  Past  of 
Wonders  to  a  Future  of  Good  and  Glory  '  (Mason, 
Heb.  Gram..-  p.  98).  It  is  in  the  NT,  however, 
that  this  note  of  anticipation  becomes  dominant. 
Anticipation,  indeed,  here  gives  place  to  realiza- 
tion. While  the  NT  contains  several  passages 
which  show  kinship  Avith  current  Apocalyptic 
literature  and  its  eschatology,  and  indicate  a  linger- 
ing belief  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  lies  still  in  the  future,  the 
unmistakably  prevalent  thought  of  the  writers 
is  that  in  the  work  of  Christ  they  have  already 
seen  the  promises  fulfilled.  The  Evangelic  records 
exhibit,  each  in  its  own  way,  the  consciou.sness 
that  Israel's  hopes  had  found  their  fulfilment  in 
Christ  ;  and,  sober  and  restrained  as  is  the  narra- 
tive, one  can  hardly  miss  in  it  the  note  of  jubilant 
realization.  Mt.  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing 
that  what  happened  to  Jesus  was  in  accordance 
with  ancient  prophecy  ;  Mk.,  while  seldom  citing 
Scripture,  describes  Jesus  as  beginning  His  minis- 
try with  the  declaration  '  The  time  is  fulfilled ' 
(1^^)  ;  Lk.  commences  and  concludes  his  Gospel 
with  episodes  (i^-ss.  6--69  2^^-^^  24-^--'^- **-'")  intended 
to  show  how  men  saw,  or  failed  to  see,  in  Jesus 
the  Christ  foreshadowed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Jn. 
(5^'')  quotes  Jesus  as  stating  that  the  Scriptures 
bear  witness  to  Him,  and  notes  {12'®-'*'  etc.)  how 
the  reception  of  Jesus  answered  to  the  sayings  of 
the  projihets. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Christ's  appearance — as  the 
fulfilment  of  an  eagerly  awaited  promise — that 
occupied  most  room  in  the  earliest  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  See  Stephen's  speech  (Ac  7),  Peter's 
(2"-36  and  lO^^'^^),  Paul's  (13^-  '  We  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers,'  and 
26'').  The  main  line  of  address  taken  by  the  early 
preachers  was  always  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  (9-  17--  ^  IS^-'-'S). 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Jesus  Himself 
in  His  public  preaching  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted 
this  line  of  appeal.  Not  even  in  His  more  private 
teaching  does  He  appear  to  have  attached  import- 
ance to  it.  When,  e.g.,  John  the  Baptist  definitely 
inquired  'Art  thou  he  that  cometh  ? '  (Mt  Ip-i^, 
Lk  7^^"-^),  Jesus  deliberately  appealed  not  to  the 
correspondence  between  Himself  and  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  the  promised  Messiah,  but  to  the 
eflfect  being  at  the  moment  produced  by  His 
ministry.  When  the  same  question  was  being 
discussed  between  Himself  and  His  disciples  (Mt 
16i3-i6^Mk  827-29  =  Lk  918-20),  Jesus  ^^.^g  not  con- 
cerned so  much  about  their  identifying  Him  with 
the  One  who  was  to  come,  by  means  of  signs  and 


tokens  which  were  expected  to  accompany  His 
coming,  as  that  the  conviction  should  come  in  an 
inward  and  secret  way  ('  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,'  Mt  16'').  He  objected  to  being  pro- 
claimed as  the  Christ,  not  simply  because  He 
knew  that  the  people,  when  persuaded  of  this, 
would  seek  to  make  Him  a  king  and  expect  Him 
to  use  temporal  resources,  but  because  the  very 
tenacity  with  which  His  countrymen  clung  to 
their  stereotyped  notions  of  the  promised  Messiah 
would  prevent  them'  from  gaining  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  His  mission. 
He  had  a  sublime  contempt  for  the  petty  and 
pedantic  way  in  which  the  scribes  took  upon  them- 
selves to  say  hoAv  the  anticipations  of  Scrijjture 
were,  or  were  not,  to  be  verified,  and  held  their 
pretensions  up  to  scorn  (Mt  •22*^"^^=Mk  1235-37 
=  Lk  20^1-^*).  It  was,  in  short,  because  His  mind 
was  so  filled  with  the  larger  purpose  of  God  that 
He  assigned  little  weight  to  the  recognition  of 
that  local  and  national  theory  which  had  so  much 
more  of  patriotic  bias  and  ambitious  desire  in  it 
than  of  pure  love  of  humanity.  And  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  the  priests  and  scribes,  in  their 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  promise,  saw,  in  His  comparative  carelessness 
about  the  traditional  view  and  His  frequent  in- 
sistence uiJon  a  purely  spiritual  interpretation,  a 
danger  to  their  own  designs,  that  they  resolved 
upon  His  death. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Jesus  commonly  used 
one  term  at  least  which  in  the  current  phraseology 
of  the  time  was  closely  associated  with  the  tem- 
poral and  literally-understood  fulfilment  of  the 
'  promise.'  He  constantly  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  whatever  critical  view  be  held  of  the  records, 
and  leaving  undecided  the  question  whether  Mt  24 
and  other  similar  passages  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable eschatological  element  are  to  be  taken 
as  representing  a  part  of  the  actual  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  rather  His  teaching  as  coloured  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  Jewish 
eschatology,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Jesus 
habitually  used  the  expression  '  Kingdom  of 
heaven '  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ordinary 
and  popular  one,  and  jjreferred  to  divest  it  of  the 
usual  patriotic  and  eschatological  associations. 
The  locus  classicus  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
beginning  with  the  Beatitude,  '  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
The  '  promise,'  as  Jesus  gives  it  here  in  sevenfold 
form,  is  a  promise  to  the  spiritually-minded  of  a 
spiritual  grace,  having  no  reference  whatever  to 
Messianic  considerations,  and  this  holds  good  even 
if  the  alternative  form  in  which  the  Beatitudes 
are  given  in  Lk.  is  held  to  be  the  earlier.  Jesus, 
in  the  most  royal  and  absolute  fashion,  gave  assur- 
ances to  His  disciples,  but  these,  in  the  Synoptics 
hardly  less  than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  assur- 
ances not  of  any  kind  of  material  benefit,  but  of 
spiritual  grace,'  e.g.  'Thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  recompense  thee'(Mt  6^  also  vv.*'- 1*) ; 
'  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ' 
(Mt  W^  162S) ;  '  I  will  give  you  rest,'  and  '  Ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls'  (Mt  \\-^-  -^)  ;  'I  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men'  (Mk  1",  cf.  Lk  5");  '  Your 
reward  siiall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the 
Most  High'  (Lk  6^5);  'Ye  shall  knoAv  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free '  ( Jn  8^2). 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  passages 
in  which  the  assurance  of  blessing  includes  ma- 
terial benefit:  e.g.  'AH  these  things  (i.e.  food, 
clothing,  etc.)  shall  be  added  unto  you'  (Mt  6^)  ; 
the  reply  to  Peter  that  those  who  for  Christ's  sake 
have  forsaken  earthly  advantage  '  shall  receive  a 
hundredfold  now  in  this  time,   houses,'  etc.  (Mk 
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10='»  =  Lk  18'-^^Mt  19-*') ;  but  the  very  connexion  in 
which  such  passages  occur  shows  in  each  case  that 
Jesus  attaches  importance  only  to  the  spiritual 
blessing  ;  better  forego  all  earthly  proht  whatever 
than  miss  this  (Mt  lO'^  IG-^-  -«,  Lk  122»-  -').  Any- 
thing like  requests  for  a  promise  of  personal  ad- 
vantage He  sternly  discourages   (Mt  202»-23=Mk 

Generally  the  promises  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  («)  particular  assur- 
ances to  individuals  :  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Lk 
23*^),  to  the  woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Leper  (Mt  2Q^^  =  Wk  14"),  to  Nathanael  (Jn  pi),  to 
Peter  (Mt  16'«  =  Mk  9i  =  Lk  9-^  cf.  Mt  IS'^),  to 
Peter  again  (Jn  13'  and  v.^),  also  Mk  9i  =  Lk  9"'; 
(b)  assiiranccs  about  the  prevailing  nature  of  prayer 
and  the  poiver  of  faith  (Mt  V  W\  Jn  W^- ",  Mt 
1726  2121.  :!2^  Mk  11-3-2*,  Mt  1818);  (c)  ttssuranccs  of 
His  continued  p)resence  and  of  their  support  and 
ultimate  triumph  (Mt  10i»  =  Lk  12i-,  Mt  282"  [Mk 

W^-    1«],      Mt      1032-   39.   42     1343     1625     1928^     L]^     g38^     J^ 

040.  44. 54  851  1125  1422  i620)_  j^  jg  to  proiulses  of  this 
kind  th.at  James  refers  in  V"  '  the  crown  of  life 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  him,' 
and  in  2^  '  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised 
to  them  that  love  him '  (cf.  1  Jn  2-'^) ;  {d)  the  out- 
standing promise,  however,  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  this  is  the  one  promise  which  is  most 
explicitly  recorded  as  made  to  the  disciples  (Jn 
I41G.  26  1526  igi3  e^^c.),  and  is  directly  recalled  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  :  '  He  charged 
them  ...  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  said  he,  ye  heard  from  me '  (Ac  \*,  cf.  2-'^). 
And  this  promise  may  be  said  practically  to  in- 
clude and  interpret  almost  all  the  foregoing. 

Literature. — Denney  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  104 ;  Sidgwick, 
Methods  of  Ethics''  (1907),  295;  Sonierville,  Precious  Seed 
(1890),  233  ;  Spurgeon,  Twelve  Sermons  on  Precioiis  Promises. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

PROPERTY.  — Under  this  title  two  questions 
arise:  (1)  Is  the  possession  of  private  property 
right  according  to  the  principles  of  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus  ?  (2)  In  what  ways  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  to  acquire  and  to  use  his  property  ? 
These  questions  touch  one  another  when  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Christian  should  give  away  all  his 
property  and  not  seek  to  gain  any  more.  They 
may,  however,  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  second 
discussed  on  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of 
private  property  is  justifiable. 

1.  A  very  large  section  of  a  man's  interest  is  con- 
nected with  his  possessions.  Therefore,  inevitably, 
the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question  of  property. 
And  further,  inasmuch  as  He  gave  to  men  a  very 
different  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  from  that 
of  the  world,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  regard  to 
property  His  teaching  will  show  marked  divergence 
from  the  prevailing  worldly  view.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the  authority  of  Jesus 
can  be  claimed  for  the  socialistic  view  of  property, 
which  may  be  called  the  direct  negative  of  the 
ordinary  view  which  men  hold.  The  question  to 
be  settled  is — May  we  infer  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Jesus  that  the  private  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  unjustifiable  ?  The  relation  of  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Jesus  to  modern  Socialism 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  and  this  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  defining 
Socialism  and  disentangling  it,  as  a  clear  economic 
tlieory,  from  the  general  revolt  against  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty  and  the  tja-anny  of  riches,  from 
which  it  springs,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
generous  literature  and  thought  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  is  that  this  revolt 
was  certainly  present  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
left  distinct  traces  in  the  OT  (Is  5^)  and  also  in  the 


extra-canonical  Jewish  literature.  '  There  came  to 
exist  among  them  what  has  been  called  a  "genius 
for  hatred  "  of  the  rich  '  (Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Social  Question,  p.  2U6).  The  popular  view 
among  the  Jews  was  that  godliness  invariably 
resulted  in  prosperity  ;  and  one  of  their  problems 
was  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the  adversity 
of  the  pious.  This  problem  was  exceptionally 
acute  in  our  Lord's  day,  through  the  dominance  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  wealth  of  the  publicans  ac- 
quired by  their  faithlessness  to  the  national  cause. 
Thus  precisely  the  condition  from  which  modern 
Socialism  springs  was  present.  And  not  only  so, 
but  a  well-dehned  socialistic  experiment  was  being 
made  by  the  Essenes,  among  whom  '  the  strongest 
tie  by  which  the  members  were  united  was  absolute 
community  of  goods'  (Schiirer,  HJP,  11.  ii.  195). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Essenes. 
But  as  Essenism  was  '  in  the  first  place  merely 
Pharisaism  in  the  superlative  degree  '  (Schiirer,  I.e. 
p.  210),  whatever  otiier  elements  entered  into  it, 
this  view  must  be  given  up  (Lightfoot,  Col.  397  ff.). 
However,  from  the  popular  feeling  about  the  rich, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Essenes  as  a  socialistic 
community,  we  niay  gather  that  the  way  was  quite 
open  for  Jesus  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Commun- 
ism ;  and  the  argument  that  in  His  teaching  we  find 
the  seed  of  Socialism,  which  only  required  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  life  such  as  are  found  in 
modern  times  to  become  fully  matured,  is  not 
justified. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  representa- 
tive Socialists  take.  As  a  general  rule,  Socialists 
are  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  recognize 
in  it  a  basis  for  the  present  organization  of  society 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  change  they  desire  to  see 
brought  about  (for  citations,  see  Peabody,  op.  cit. 
p.  15).  They  quote  with  approval  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  about  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  and  the 
woes  of  the  rich,  but  they  realize  distinctly  that 
the  basis  of  His  thought  is  fundamentally  diflerent 
from  theirs.  The  special  ground  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  Socialists  to  the  Christian  religion  is  its 
teaching  as  to  the  future,  which  they  regard  as 
having  diverted  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  religious 
people  from  the  present  to  the  '  other '  world. 
Some,  no  doubt,  hold  that  this  emphasis  on  the 
future  is  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  pure  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  and  so  are  ready  to  claim  His 
authority  for  their  views.  But  even  if  the  contrast 
between  present  and  future  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  could  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Socialists,  it  leaves  the  contrast  between  outward 
circumstance  and  inward  character,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  vital  and  all-embracing  distinction 
between  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  Socialism.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  of  what  is  known  as  Chris- 
tian Socialism  has  to  be  noted.  The  fierce  competi- 
tion of  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life,  with 
the  cruelties  it  produces,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
desirable  by  any  man  of  sensitive  Christian  convic- 
tions. And,  moreover,  the  great  hold  which 
Socialism  has  taken  of  multitudes,  and  the  fact 
that  it  becomes  to  them  the  only  religion  they  feel 
any  need  of,  have  led  Christians  to  desire  that  its 
influence  should  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
Church.  The  Christian  Socialists  in  England 
(Maurice  and  Kingsley)  were  influenced  mainly 
by  the  first  consideration,  and  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The 
second  consideration,  as  might  be  expected,  ap- 
pealed more  especially  to  Roman  Catholics,  avIio 
are  represented  by  Abbe  Lamennais ;  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  Archb.  of  Mayence  ;  and  Count  de  Nurn. 
In  Germany,  among  Protestants,  Christian  Social- 
ism has  been  represented  by  Victor  Huber  and 
Pastor  Stocker.     The  views  of  those  who  may  be 
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regarded  as  entitled  to  the  name  Christian  Social- 
ists cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  isolated  fact.  They 
have  been  partly  tlie  result  and  partly  the  cause 
of  a  general  shifting  of  the  centre  of  interest  fi^oni 
the  sphere  of  doctrinal  theology  to  that  of  practical 
teaching.  Tiie  theological  literature  of  the  last 
50  years  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  tlie  jjractical 
problems  of  life,  and  many  have  held  tiiat  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Christian  faith  which  is  antagon- 
istic to  Socialism  as  an  economic  theory.  But 
witli  some  exceptions  it  is  agreed  that  Jesus  did 
not  lay  down  any  economic  theory  of  the  State, 
and  indeed  deliberately  i^efused  to  take  advantage 
of  openings  in  this  direction  which  He  received 
(Mt  22'5-2-^  17-^--',  Lk  121-21).  'To  speak  of  the 
economics  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  my  opinion 
as  impossible  as  to  speak  of  its  dietetics  (Ac  l.j-'*"-"), 
its  hermeneutics  (1  Co  9'''i"),  its  astronomy  (Mt 
29.24.29)^  or  its  meteorology  (Mt  16=3,  Lk  12=-*- ^s)  — 
(H.  Holtzmann,  Die  erstcn  Christen  unci  die  soziale 
Frnge). 

Before  the  actual  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
on  tlie  subject  are  analyzed,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  glimpses  we  receive  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  tlie  .social  life  of  the  lirst 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  form  an  authoritative 
commentary  upon  them.  We  read  that  '  all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon '  (Ac  2"*^).  And  again,  '  neither  said  any  of 
them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common ' 
(4^-,  cf.  also  2^^  4^^-  3").  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  statements  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  the  Third  Gospel,  in  which  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
about  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  given  in  their  most 
uncompromising  form  (cf.  Lk  6-",  Mto^).  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  communistic  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  has  received 
full  attention  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  that  no 
inference  which  goes  in  tiie  least  beyond  the  state- 
ments of  that  book  is  justihed.* 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  relevant  passages  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  shows  that:  (1)  the  condition 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  did  not  continue  ; 
(2)  the  churches  organized  by  St.  Paul  (whose 
companion  St.  Luke  was)  show  no  trace  of  the 
community  of  goods,  nor  is  any  condemnation  ex- 
pressed because  of  this  ;  (3)  those  who  had  houses 
and  lands  sold  them  ;  (4)  Peter  in  what  he  said  to 
Ananias  (Ac  5^)  clearly  indicated  that  the  right  to 
private  property  was  not  questioned  ( '  Whiles  it 
remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ? ').  No  theory, 
therefore,  can  be  established  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  Hnd  prevailing  among  the  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  that  church  an  exceptional 
condition  in  relation  to  proi^erty  was  produced. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
brings  out  quite  clearly  that  the  denial  of  a  right 
to  the  pos.session  of  private  property  cannot  be 
extracted  from  them.  It  is  true  that  many  strong 
statements  are  found  in  the  Gospels  as  to  the 
disadvantages  of  riches,  and  that  the  poor  are 
represented  as  having  a  special  interest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  6'9,  Lk  18-"-,  Mk  lO^s,  Lk  6=o--^ 
12'5,  Mt  6-^^  19-*  IP).  Far-reaching  deductions  have 
been  drawn  from  these  in  condemnation  of  the 
prevailing  industrial  order.  And  their  spirit  is 
manifestly  very  different  from  that  which  the 
modern  industrial  and  commercial  struggle  tends 
to  produce.  But  their  full  force  can  be  realized 
in  connexion  with  the  common  effect  of  riches  upon 

*  For  discussions  on  the  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  Ebionism, 
see  Keim,  iii.  284 ;  H.  Holtzmann,  op.  cit. ;  Colin  Campbell, 
Critical  Studies  in  Luke's  Gospel ;  B.  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
bks.  iv.,  V. ;  cf.  Peabody,  op.  cit.  p.  192.  I 


character,  and  they  do  not  involve  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  possession  of  private  property.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
no  single  statement  of  our  Lord  can  be  wisely 
taken  by  itself  and  pressed  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusion logically  possible.  This  is  to  forget  His 
method  of  teaching,  which  aimed  '  at  the  greatest 
clearness  in  the  briefest  compass'  (Wendt,  Tcavh- 
ing  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  130).  '  One  who  proposes  to 
follow  literally  the  specific  commands  of  Jesus 
hiids  himself  immediately  plunged  into  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities.  He  accepts  the  teacliing 
of  Je-sus  concerning  non-resistance,  "to  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other," 
but  soon  he  hears  this  same  counsellor  of  peace 
bid  His  friends  .sell  their  garments  "and  buy  a 
.sword"'  (Peabody,  ch.  i. ). 

We  must  therefore  set  over  against  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  which  He  seems  to  condemn  the  possession 
of  riches,  facts  and  sayings  which  forbid  any  com- 
munistic conclusion  being  drawn  from  them.  Thus 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  a  fund  for  their  com- 
mon necessities  (Jn  13'*).  Moreover,  the  disciples 
owned  boats  and  nets,  to  which  they  returned  after 
the  crucihxion  (Jn  2\^^-).  Peter's  house  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  y-'^  21).  There  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
settled  life  which  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  lived 
at  Bethany  (Lk  lO^*"--,  Jn  121^- ).  Zacchreus,  who  was 
a  rich  man,  was  not  asked  to  give  away  all  that  he 
had,  but  ratiier  commended  for  giving  a  portion  (Lk 
19'-").  Mary's  action  in  '  wasting'  tlie  costly  cruse 
of  ointment  (Mt  26'"-)  was  justified  and  praised. 
The  centurion  who  had  built  a  synagogue  for  the 
Jews  in  Capernaum  (Lk  7'-  "•)  received  tlie  higiiest 
praise,  but  nothing  Avas  said  about  his  wealth, 
evidently  considerable.  Nicodemus  must  have  been 
a  man  of  substance,  but  no  question  of  his  relation 
to  his  property  was  raised  (Jn  31"-').  Again,  some 
force  must  be  allowed  to  the  fact  that  in  several 
of  the  parables  (Lk  I91-,  Mt  2\^'^)  Jesus  used  the 
rights  which  men  have  over  their  property  to 
illustrate  the  duty  which  all  owe  to  God.  This 
argument  cannot  be  pressed  too  far,  but  still  such 
illu.strations  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
one  who  held  that  the  possession  of  private  pro- 
jjerty,  with  the  power  it  gives  over  others,  is 
wrong. 

2.  On  the  assumption,  then,  that  Jesus  does  not 
condemn  the  possession  of  private  property,  it  re- 
mains to  discuss  the  place  which  property  is  to  hold 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  the  use  which  he  is 
to  make  of  what  he  owns.  The  ruling  considera- 
tion in  this  discussion  is  that  Jesus  in  His  teaching 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  circumstances  of  men's 
lives  as  to  the  kind  of  men  they  are  and  may 
become.  His  teaching,  therefore,  about  property 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  its 
acquisition  and  use  upon  character.  In  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  property,  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  directed  against  that  greedy  temper  of  mind  in 
which  worldly  advantage  is  regarded  as  of  supreme 
importance,  and  a  man's  wealth  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  his  worth.  He  also  condemns  dishonesty  and 
oppression  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which 
spring  from  this  temper  (Mt  23i*,  Mk  12*»,  Lk  20*'). 
He  warns  men  ag.ainst  covetousness  on  the  ground 
that  '  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth '  (Lk  12'^).  He  calls 
tlie  man  a  fool  who  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
j^ears,  and  was  not  rich  towards  God  (Lk  12"'-='). 
He  condemns  over-care  about  making  provision  for 
the  necessities  of  this  life  (Lk  12"-'**,  Mt  6'»-»*). 
And  He  declares  that  '  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
sliall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for 
mv  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it ' 
(Mk  83S,  Mt  10»s  16^5^  Lk  g-*).  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  expects   His   followers  to  cultivate  a 
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thus  be  universal  and  individual.  It  is  further 
revealed  that  the  decisions  of  that  judgment  will 
be  '  age-long '  in  their  consequences.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  guilty  will  suffer  from  '  the  unquenchable 
lire 'and  'the  undying  worm'  (Mk  9«--itf-'i«);  they 
will  be  shut  out  from  the  marriage  feast  of  the 
King's  Son,  and  condemned  to  'outer  darkness'  (Mt 
22"  8'-  25^").  On  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  will 
pass  in  with  the  Bridegroom  to  the  marriage  (25^'^), 
will  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  (25-'),  will  be 
received  unto  Himself  (Jn  14^),  and  will  behold  His 
glory  (17-^). 

As  regards  the  predicted  bliss  of  the  pardoned, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  taught  that  it 
was  of  eternal  duration,  for  that  bliss  is  naught  but 
the  gift  of  life,  and  that  life  is  the  life  of  God 
Himself,  and  so  necessarily  is  everlasting  as  He 
is  everlasting  (Jn  l"*  5-«--'',  cf.  1  Jn  5'i- '-).  His 
teaching  regarding  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  however,  is  less  plain.  Much  of 
His  language  is  highly  figurative,  and  may  have 
been  used  by  Him  only  to  express  the  terrible 
punishment  that  awaits  unrepented  sin  in  the  next 
world,  without  precluding  the  hope  that  God  will 
finally  win  all  to  Himself  by  love  ;  a  hope  that  not 
a  few  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  NT  suggest. 

V.  The  prophetic  office  of  the  Ascended  Christ. — 
We  must  not  conceive  of  the  prophetic  office  of 
Jesus  as  ceasing  with  His  ascension  ;  for  it,  no 
less  than  the  priestly  and  kingly,  belongs  to  His 
essential  activities  as  the  Redeemer  of  men.  Error 
as  well  as  sin  blights  human  life,  and  truth  as  well 
as  righteousness  is  needed  to  restore  the  fallen, 
and  therefore  from  the  right  hand  of  God  He  still 
teaches  the  world  He  loves. 

1.  His  prophetic  work  is  carried  on  by  Him 
through  the  instrumentality  of  His  Church,  which 
is  inspired  by  His  Spirit.  It  is  not  that  He  has 
transferred  His  teaching  office  from  Himself  to  the 
Church,  but  that  He  Himself  still  teaches  the  world 
through  her.  When  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  proclaimed  their  message.  He,  though  en- 
throned, worked  with  them  and  confirmed  the 
word  with  signs  following  {Mk  16-")  ;  and  it  was 
His  Spirit — '  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  ' — that  prevented 
l\aul  the  missionary  from  entering  Bithynia  (Ac  16''), 
and  that  thus  directed  his  steps  as  a  teacher  to 
Europe.  In  a  word,  the  Church  in  her  teaching 
office  is  taught,  confirmed,  and  guided  by  Jesus 
Christ,  her  ever-living  Prophet. 

2.  SliorUy  after  the  Church  started  on  her  career, 
the  inherent  prophetic  power,  which  she  possessed 
by  her  union  with  Christ,  exhibited  itself  in  a 
recognized  order  of  prophets, — men  and  women  who 
preached  under  the  influence  of  direct  inspiration, 
and  who  at  times  were  able  to  foretell  the  future. 
These  prophets  were  placed  by  St.  Paul  second  in 
his  list  of  Church  ministrants  (1  Co  12^8,  Eph  4"). 
Their  natural  tendency  towards  independence  by 
and  by  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
Church's  authoritative  organizations  ;  and  their 
ministry  of  enthusiasm,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
more  regular  and  constant  ministrations,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse. 

3.  But  the  many  movements  claiming  inspiration 
throughout  her  history  tell  us  that  the  prophetic 
Spirit  is  ever  present,  though  perhaps  slumbering, 
within  the  Christian  body.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  gift  as  prophecy,  which  by  its  spon- 
taneity refuses  to  be  bound  by  fixed  rules,  can 
coexist,  without  confusion,  as  a  power  along  with 
the  stated  ministry  ;  but  not  the  least  need  of  the 
present  life  of  the  Church  is  the  discovery  of  means 
whereby  she  may  develop  her  organized  existence 
as  a  community,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  free  utterance  of  those  direct  spiritual  com- 
munications which  she  may  receive  from  Christ  her 
Prophet. 


Literature.  —  (1)  On  the  Messiah  as  Prophet  :  Stanton, 
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(3)  On  distinctive  marks  of  prophet :  Oehler,  OT  Theol.  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  OT  Theol.,  also  his  art.  'J'ropheoy'  in  Hastings' 
DB;  Ottley,  Aspects  ofOT,  p.  275  ff.  (4)  On  Christ's  didactic 
prophecies:  Edersheim,  LT ;  Weiss,  Life  of  Christ  [Neander's 
Life,  though  not  modern,  is  very  useful]  ;  Bishop  D'Arcy's 
Ruling  Ideas  of  our  Lord  (liodder)  is  succinct  but  full 
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Christ's  predictive  prophecies  :  for  those  regarding  His  death 
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pt.  I.  ch.  xii.  ;  Briggs,  Messiah  of  Gospels,  ch.  iv.  and  passim  ; 
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Muirhead,  Eschatology  of  Jesus  ;  art.  '  Parousia '  in  Hastings' 

^^-  Charles  T.  P.  Grierson. 

PROPHETESS — Among  OT  prophetesses  may  be 
named  Miriam  (Ex  15-"),  and  esp.  Deborah  (Jg  4f.) 
and  Huldah  (2  K  22",  2  Ch  34^2)  xhe  prophetess 
Noadiah  opposed  Nehemiah  (Neh  6''').  While  it 
was  the  exception  for  women  to  be  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  they  were  by  no  means  excluded 
from  it,  and  it  is  manifest  that  Deborah  and  Huldah 
made  a  deep  impress  upon  their  contemporaries. 
The  only  mention  of  a  prophetess  in  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  Anna,  who  recognized  the  infant  Messiah 
when  His  parents  presented  Him  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
2^).  She  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  had  lived 
to  a  great  age,  being  probably  a  good  deal  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  She  spoke  to  the  pious 
worshippers  in  the  Temple  concerning  the  work  of 
Jesus.    See  Anna.  John  R.  Sampey. 

PROPITIATION.— The  idea  of  propitiation  is 
directly  expressed  in  the  NT  by  the  words  iXdaKOfiai, 
iXaa/xos,  and  IXaaTrjpiov,  which  occur  but  six  times. 
The  verb  is  found  in  Lk  18'^  He  2",  the  substan- 
tive in  1  Jn  2-  4'" ;  l\a<TTr}piov,  be  it  adjective  or 
substantive,  in  Ro  3^^,  He  9^  As  the  ground  of 
reconciliation  and  atonement,  it  is  the  innermost 
truth  in  reference  to  Christ's  redemptive  work. 

The  word  Ikxcrxofixi  came  down  from  classic  usage  through 
the  LXX  into  the  writings  of  the  NT.  As  used  in  the  latter,  it 
refers  to  the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  sin.  We  are  interested 
chiefly  in  this  article,  therefore,  in  tracing  the  meaning  it  had 
in  the  LXX  in  reference  to  the  sin-  and  guilt-offerings  lb  was 
used  to  render  the  Heb.  kipper,  'to  cover.'  That  which  consti- 
tuted the  emblematic  cover  which  hid  sin  from  God  so  that  He 
could  act  as  though  it  did  not  exist,  was  the  shed  blood  (or  life) 
of  the  sacrificial  victim.  In  the  narrow  Uniits  of  this  article  it 
is  only  possible  to  refer  to  the  coriclusions  reached  by  eminent 
scholars  with  whom  the  writer  ventures  in  general  to  agree. 
He  would  mention  especially  Prof.  W.  P.  Paterson's  art.  '  Sacri- 
fice '  in  Hastings'  DB,  where  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  '  the 
expiation  of  guilt  is  the  leading  purpose  of  Levitical  sacrifices,' 
and  that  the  expiation  is  accomplished  through  the  sacrifice 
taking  the  place  of  the  offender,  and  its  death  being  accepted  in 
place  of  his.  While  this  seems  the  manifest  import  of  the 
Levitical  sin-  and  guilt-offerings  with  which  we  are  in  this  dis- 
cussion concerned,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  this  was  the  view  of 
the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  As  Holtzmann  says  (Neutest. 
Theol.  p.  68),  '  Everything  pressed  towards  the  assumption  that 
the  offering  of  a  life  substituted  for  sinners  according  to  God's 
appointment,  cancelled  the  death  penalty  which  had  been  in- 
curred, and  that  consequently  the  offered  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
victim  expiated  sin  as  the  surrogate  for  the  life  of  the  guilty.' 

1.  In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. — The  single  in- 
stance in  which  our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  used 
the  word  'CKdaKOfxai,  in  Lk  18^^  has  little  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  He  thought  His  work  a  pro- 
pitiation. This  question  must  be  considered  on  the 
broader  ground  of  His  thought  of  the  relation  in 
which  His  work  stood  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
out  of  which  the  idea  of  propitiation  grew.  Now, 
the  Evangelists  believed  much  relating  to  His 
birth,  lifework,  and  death  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
OT  prophecy  (Mt  P»  2«- '«  3^  4}^-^^  12»«-2i  J^ss  2P 
etc. ).  They  evidently  got  this  impression  from  our 
Lord  Himself,  who  saw  the  OT  fulfilled  in  Him- 
self (Mt  IP"  13"- 15  21-*-,  but  esp.  Mt  5"  and  Lk 
24'^"^').  He  did  not  view  His  work  and  teaching 
as  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  religi('us  historical 
development,  but  as  woven  into  its  evolving  pro- 
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gress.  He  came  to  fill  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
full  of  a  new  meaning  by  stripjiing  them  of 
Rabbinic  accretions  and  revealing  their  deepest 
spiritual  import.  He  saw  His  life  and  death  re- 
lated to  Moses  (the  Law)  and  all  the  Prophets. 

In  view  of  this  general  conception,  we  must 
interpret  our  Lord's  references  to  His  death.  The 
place  His  death  had  in  His  thought,  apart  from  the 
more  direct  teacliing  as  to  its  purpose  and  import, 
makes  it  plain  that  it  was  deemed  of  paramount 
importance  in  His  mission  work.  Interpreting 
His  words  at  His  baptism  (j\lt  3'^  'Thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ')  in  the  light 
of  Mt  2022-  23^  but  especially  of  His  words  in  Lk  125o 
('I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished'),  it  would 
seem  that  His  death  was  before  Him  from  the  first 
as  an  essential  part  of  His  mission.  Of  the  same 
meaning  is  Mk  2-"  (cf.  ^It  9^^  Lk  S^s)  of  the  taking 
away  of  the  bridegroom.  He  foretold  that  His 
resurrection  would"  follow  His  death  (Mt  12^0  1|  Lk 
lp9).  He  dwelt  upon  the  details  of  His  betrayal 
and  death  (Mt  16-',  cf.  JNIk  8=^1  lO^^-s^,  Lk  r--).  In 
connexion  with  these  prophetic  statements  He 
gives  the  Avarning  :  '  He  that  doth  not  take  his 
cross  and  follow  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,' 
and  'he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it '  (Mt  1038-  39  16-^-  -5,  cf.  Mk  8^-  ^s  and  Lk  9-^-  *^  see 
also  Jn  8'-^),  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  manner  of 
His  death. 

On  coming  down  from  the  Transfiguration,  He 
forbade  the  three  to  mention  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed till  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  17**,  cf. 
Mk  830),  anj  lj^  931  declares  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
talked  with  Jesus  of  His  death  as  of  supreme 
moment.  As  the  end  drew  near.  He  dwelt  more 
upon  His  death  and  resurrection  (Mt  lys'-ss  qqis.  is 
2133-40^  cf.  Mk  126-s,  Jn  10").  The  great  space  given 
to  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  Lord's 
death  seems  to  show  that  the  Evangelists  saw  in  it 
the  culmination  of  His  redemptive  work. 

But  our  Lord  connects  Himself  more  explicitly 
with  the  sacrificial  system.  In  Lk  22^^  He  identifies 
Himself  with  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  as 
'  he  was  reckoned  with  the  transgressor-s.'  In  Mt 
20^8  (cf.  Mk  10«)  He  says  that  He  is  to  '  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  {avri  'in  the  place  of)  many.' 
At  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Supper  (Mt  26-*, 
cf.  Mk  14--*,  Lk  22-"),  the  wine  is  said  to  represent 
'  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  He  was  also  to 
give  His  '  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  6^'"^''). 
St.  John  also  identifies  Him  with  the  Sufi'ering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  in  Jn  12^8.  The  words 
of  the  Baptist :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  (Jn  1-^),  probably 
also  are  in  terms  of  Is  53*,  as  the  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, '  bruised  for  our  iniquities,'  like  the  sacrificial 
lamb,  endured  death  silently. 

From  all  these  lines  of  evidence  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists  considered  His  death  to  be  of  para- 
mount ijnportance  in  His  mission,  and  gave  it  this 
value  because  it  stood  to  the  sins  of  the  world  in  a 
similar  relation  to  that  which  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices held  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

If  the  conclusion  be  accepted  that  these  sacrifices 
were  expiatory  and  vicarious,  we  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  purpose  our  Lord  supposed  His  death  served. 
Neither  need  we  Avonder  that  He  taught  so  little 
about  the  purport  of  His  death.  The  false  notions 
of  Hio-  Kingdom  entertained  by  His  disciples  made 
them  invincibly  opposed  to  'His  establishing  it 
through  the  Cross  instead  of  a  crown.  They  were 
'  foolish  and  slow  of  lieart '  (Lk  2425).  Consequently 
He  had  '  many  things  to  say '  to  them  which  they 
could  not  bear  before  His  death  shattered  their 
false  ideas  (Jn  W-^%     It  was  only  then  that  this 


fuller  instruction  could  be  given  and  was  promised. 
Immediately  after  His  resurrection  He  began  to 
instruct  His  disciples  as  to  the  meaning  of  His 
mission  and  death  as  they  stood  related  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Lk  242"-  -'').  They  were  not  the 
men  to  invent  an  interpretation  of  His  death,  or  to 
go  back  to  Levitical  exjilanations  without  His 
sanction.  They  reverenced  Him  too  much  to  break 
consciously  with  His  thought.  The  confidence 
with  which  they  taught,  beginning  with  Pentecost, 
can  be  explained  only  by  tlieir  receiving  from  our 
Lord  Himself  and  from  the  promised  Spirit  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  nature  of  His  work.  Any 
view  which  makes  our  Lord's  mission  a  break  with 
the  religious  development  either  before  or  after, 
but  much  more  with  botli,  has  against  it  the 
strongest  conceivable  presumption.  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John  all  believed  themselves  to  be 
giving  our  Lord's  own  view  of  the  purport  of  His 
work.  They  were  in  a  better  position  to  know 
His  own  thought  of  Himself  and  His  mission  than 
any  at  this  late  time  of  day.  From  them  we  can 
get  the  clearest  light  on  our  Lord's  own  conception 
of  the  purpose  served  by  His  life  and  death. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles. — While  we 
may  have  the  key  to  the  innermost  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  mission  work  in  the  forms  of  the  word 
i\da-KOfj.ai,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Epistles.  While 
the  word  '  propitiation  '  is  used  so  seldom,  the  idea 
that  our  Lord's  work  was  a  propitiation  is  woven 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  them  all.  The  whole 
aim  of  Hebrews  is  to  show  that  Christ,  as  a  priest 
representing  the  people,  and  as  a  sacrifice,  expiated 
their  sin,  and  was  the  antitype  of  the  old  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices.  He  was,  as  the  Passover  lamb, 
sacrificed  for  men  without  the  breaking  of  a  bone 
(Jn  193«,  1  Co  5^-8,  cf.  Ex  12^6);  He  was  a  sin- 
oftering  (Ro  8^,  He  13'^).  As  in  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices for  sin,  the  shed  blood,  representing  the  life 
given  up,  was  the  propitiation,  so  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  blood  of  Christ  in  His  redemptive  work 
(Ro  59,  Eph  V  2'3,  Col  l"-2o,  Heb.  passim,  I  P  l", 
1  Jn  V,  Rev  P  o^  etc.).  The  blood  of  Christ  is  said 
to  be  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  because  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices  was  sprinkled  (1  P  P,  He  122'*).  We 
must,  then,  interjjret  the  definite  words  IKaaKecrdai, 
l\a<Tfj.6s,  and  iXaaTrjpiov  in  the  light  of  the  environing 
conception  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  old  sin- 
and  guilt-offerings,  which  was  held  by  thjse  who 
used  them. 

(a )  St.  Paul.  — The  earl iest,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant, instance  is  in  Ro  S-^-  -^  '  whom  God  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  (iXaar-^piov),  through  faith,  by 
his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the 
passing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  for- 
bearance of  God  ;  for  the  showing  of  his  righteous- 
ness at  this  present  season  :  that  he  might  himself 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
Jesus.'  According  to  St.  Paul's  conception,  Christ 
is  a  propitiation  in  (ef)  His  blood  or  death,  and  be- 
cause He  manifests  or  demonstrates  the  rigliteous- 
ness  of  God.  Tlie  righteousness  of  God  demjinded 
this  demonstration  to  vindicate  it  against  the 
suspicion  of  its  violation  which  might  arise  because 
of  the  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,  and  of 
the  justification  of  the  believer  at  tiie  present 
season.  The  nature  of  this  righteousness  is  also 
evident.  It  is  that  in  God  wliich  demands  that 
sins  be  punished  and  not  passed  over  in  forbear- 
ance, and  that  sinners  be  condemned  and  not  justi- 
fied. It  is  that  in  God  which  is  cast  under  suspicicm 
when  the  reverse  of  this  is  done,  and  therefore  needs 
demonstration  and  vindication.  It  is  subjective 
righteousness  in  God.  It  is  true  that  God  pro- 
vided the  propitiation  Avhich  His  righteousness 
demands,  and  He  does  this  in  love  (Ro  5^),  but  all 
the   same,   the    propitiation   to  demonstrate   His 
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righteousness  had  to  be  provided  by  love  in  order 
to  vindicate  righteousness  in  '  passing  over '  sins  in 
forbearance  and  in  'justifying'  on  the  condition 
of  faith.  To  confound  righteousness  and  love  in 
their  manifestations,  would  be  to  remove  the  very 
ground  of  the  problem  involved  in  being  just  and 
justifying.  Neither  is  the  faitii  which  might  be 
aroused  by  the  setting  fortli  of  Christ  in  His  blood 
that  which  has  propitiatory  value.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  had  to  be  vindicated  by  this  very  pro- 
pitiation in  the  case  of  those  wlio  had  faith  in 
Jesus.  Christ  in  His  blood  constitutes  the  pro- 
pitiation. It  becomes  ett'ective  as  a  propitiation, 
througli  faith. 

In  what  sense,  then,  does  St.  Paul  regard  our 
Lord  as  a  ])roj)itiation  ?  How  could  He  in  His 
blood  or  death  demonstrate  God's  righteousness, 
w4uch  demanded  that  sins  be  punished  and  not 
passed  over,  and  that  the  ungodly  be  condemned 
and  not  justified  when  the  reverse  of  this  took 
place  ?  Could  it  be  in  any  other  way  than  that,  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
made  these  demands  received  a  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men  of  the  same  kind  as  would  have  been 
paid  if  God  had  let  His  punitive  wrath  (Ro  P**)  fall 
upon  the  transgressor  ?  In  His  death  Christ  en- 
dured the  just  desert  of  sin  (Ro  6-^^),  as  '  him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  (God)  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf 
(2  Co  5-').  He  could  in  consequence  pass  over  sins 
in  forbearance,  and  justify  the  believer  though  un- 
godly (Ro  4^),  and  His  righteousness  would  not  be 
tarnished  but  demonstrated,  because  Christ  stood 
for  sinners,  and  all  died  in  His  death  (2  Co  5'^). 
This  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage 
itself.  It  also  brings  it  into  accord  with  St.  Paul's 
general  circle  of  ideas.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  for  sin  from 
which  the  pivotal  word  iXaaTripiop  is  derived.  In  it 
tlie  tiiougiit  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  20-^  ||  Mk  10«  ('give 
his  life  a  ransom  [Xvrpov]  in  the  stead  of  [di'Tt]  all '), 
and  Mt  26-®  etc.,  is  reflected  and  expanded.  The 
historical  continuity  of  thought  between  the  OT 
and  our  Lord,  and  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  is  also 
preserved. 

{■b)  St.  John. — As  St.  Paul,  in  viewing  Christ  as 
a  propitiation,  lays  emphasis  upon  His  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divine  righteousness,  St.  John  sees  in 
His  propitiation  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
love.  Taking  the  two  instances  Avhere  He  is  said 
.  to  be  a  propitiation  {iXacr/xos,  1  Jn  2-  4^"),  we  find 
that  He  is  a  propitiation  for  sins.  The  sending  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiation  was  prompted  by  God's  love, 
not  as  a  return  for  man's  love.  The  propitiation 
was  for  the  whole  world,  and  not  for  those  alone 
who  should  be  saved.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  tiie 
Righteous  who  is  the  propitiation,  apparently  show- 
ing that  His  propitiatory  work  had  a  peculiar 
relation  to  righteousness.  As  St.  John  had  just 
referred  to  our  Lord's  blood  as  cleansing  from  all 
sin  (I  Jn  1''),  it  is  plain  that  he  thought  of  Christ 
in  His  blood  or  death  as  tiie  propitiation.  Neither 
is  He  the  propitiation  for  sins  because  of  any  cleans- 
ing or  other  work  wrought  in  men  as  a  consequence 
of  His  work  and  death  ;  for  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  whole  world,  many  of  whom  will  never  be 
purified  or  subjectively  clianged  l)y  or  through  it. 
The  propitiation  is  due  to  a  work  for  us,  and  not 
in  us,  except  as  a  consequence.  It  must  then,  in 
itself,  have  reference  to  God,  and  not  to  a  work  in 
men's  hearts.  This  brings  these  passages  into  har- 
mony with  the  Johannine  conception  in  Revela- 
tion. Tiiere  it  is  ever  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
— the  antitype  of  the  sacrificial  victim — that  He  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  His  blood  is  said  to  purify  and 
redeem  (Rev  56-8. 1251  etc.,  cf.  l-'^  5"  7'^  etc.).  St. 
John's  whole  vieAV  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the 
sacrificial  victims,  in  connexion  with  his  statement 
(1  Jn  2-')  that  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  whole 


world,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  thought  of  Christ's  pro})itiatory  work  as  having 
primarily  an  efficacy  Godward,  and  manward  only 
as  a  consequence. 

((•)  The  Epistle  to  tlic  Hebrcv)s. — According  to 
He  2^'^,  propitiation  is  made  for  sin.  It  is  made  by 
Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
the  OT.  From  the  whole  scope  of  the  Epistle  up 
to  10^"  it  is  made  as  He  otters  His  own  blood  as  the 
perfect  antitype  of  the  imperfect  sacrificial  system 
of  the  old  economy,  which  was  thereby  fulfilled  and 
then  abolished.  Through  His  sacrifice  a  'purifi- 
cation of  sins'  (P),  a  cleansing  of  the  'conscience 
from  dead  works'  (9^'*),  is  wrought,  and  access  to 
God  assured  (10^"-^).  The  eternal  takes  the  place 
of  the  temporal,  the  perfect  of  the  imperfect,  the 
inward  of  the  outward  and  fleshly,  the  real  of  the 
symbolical  and  typical.  To  the  question  whether 
Christ's  work  efi'ected  .something  objectively  for  us 
as  well  as  provided  for  a  subjective  work  in  us, 
tiie  answer  is  clear.  By  His  sacrificial  death  He 
'made  purification  of  sins'  (P),  'obtained  eternal 
redemption '  (9^-),  '  put  away  sin '  (9^''),  '  perfected 
for  ever  them  who  are  sanctified'  (lO^*).  All  this 
is  regarded  as  already  accomplished  for  us  in 
Christ's  sacrificial  death,  and  not  as  still  to  be 
wrought  in  us  through  its  influence.  This  work 
for  us,  as  prior  to  that  in  us,  is  its  necessary  con- 
dition and  ground,  as  apart  from  the  shedding  of 
blood  thei'e  is  no  remission  (9").  The  author  of 
Hebrews  uses  '  sanctify,'  '  purify,'  and  '  perfect '  in 
these  passages  in  the  Pauline  sense  of  'justify.' 

The  sacrifices  of  which  that  of  Christ  was  the 
antitype  did  not  give  access  to  God's  favour  by 
removing  a  hindrance  within  the  soul  of  the  otterer, 
but  by  removing  one  that  was  objective.  The 
interpretation  which  would  make  the  author  of 
Hebrews  restrict  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  to 
its  influence  upon  men,  dislocates  it  from  its  whole 
setting,  destroys  its  plainest  antitypical  signifi- 
cance, and  would  make  his  meaning  unintelligible 
to  the  Hebrew  readers  for  whom  it  was  doubtless 
prepared.  Neither  are  there  wanting  hints  as  to 
how  Christ's  work  had  this  objective  efficacy.  The 
emphasis  put  upon  the  fitness  of  Christ's  sharing 
man's  nature  and  condition  in  order  to  do  His 
work  for  them  as  high  priest  and  sacrifice  (ch.  2)  is 
significant,  and  the  statement  that  He  tasted  death 
for  every  man  (2^)  and  bore  the  sins  of  many  (9*®), 
taken  in  connexion  with  His  antitypical  relation 
to  the  sacrificial  system,  can  scarcely  mean  less 
than  that  He  represented  men  in  some  way,  so 
tliat  He  could  bear  their  sins  for  them  and  die  on 
their  behalf. 

What,  then,  does  '  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people'  (ei's  to  iXdcTKeadai  rds  a/xaprias) 
mean  as  embedded  in  the  author's  general  thought? 
The  verb  is  in  the  middle  voice  with  an  active 
sense.  Doubtless  Winer  is  right  in  regarding  it 
as  elliptical,  and  meaning  '  to  propitiate  God  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.'  The  condition  of  making 
the  propitiation  is  Christ's  identification  with 
humanity  in  natm-e  and  condition.  The  propi- 
tiatory value  is  in  His  blood,  as  He  tastes  death 
for  every  man  so  as  to  bear  the  sins  of  all,  in 
a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  sacrificial 
victim  bore  those  of  the  offerer.  Tlie  propitiation 
thus  effected  was  objective  for  us,  and  not  subjec- 
tive in  us.  Through  it  forgiveness  and  access  to 
God  are  possible.  The  propitiation  puts  away  sin 
once  for  all — puts  it  out  of  the  way  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  Divine  favour  and  forgiveness.  How  the 
sin  is  removed  by  His  death  is  not  explicitly  stated, 
but  the  whole  sweep  of  thought  is  favourable  to 
the  view  that  it  was  as  a  satisfaction  to  that  in 
God  which  sin  offends — call  it  holiness  or  righteous- 
ness as  one  will — and  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  St.   Paul's  conception.      The  view  that   the 
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author  of  Hebrews  thought  of  propitiation  as 
efl'ected  by  a  'mysterious  inherent  quality'  he 
attributed  to  Christ's  blood  giving  it  direct  '  in- 
herent power  to  cleanse  the  life '  (Stevens,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  88  f.  )>  is  too 
vapid  to  be  credited  to  him. 

If  the  writer  of  this  article  has  succeeded  in 
correctly  interpreting  Scripture  thought  on  this 
central  doctrine,  then  our  Lord  neither  broke  with 
the  thought  of  the  OT,  nor  did  the  writers  of  the 
Epistles  break  with  His  conception.  Thej'  were 
interpreting  His  death  in  the  fuller  light  of  His 
own  teachings  after  His  resurrection  and  with  the 
Spirit's  help.  We  are  justified  in  interpreting  His 
own  allusions  to  what  was  done  by  His  death  in 
view  of  both.  Beneath  the  superficial  variations 
due  to  the  aspects  of  truth  treated  and  the  special 
aim  of  each  of  the  NT  writers,  there  is  an  under- 
lying unity  of  thought  as  to  what  was  efl'ected  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  how  it  had  efiicacy  to  this 
end.  See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of 
Christ,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Redemption, 
Sacrifice,  Vicarious  Sacrifice  [the  last  two 
written  from  a  different  standpoint]. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above  : — 
Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  164 ff.  ;  Driver, 
art.  '  Propitiation  '  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  A.  Schwoller,  '  Das  Wesen 
der  Siihne  der  altest.  Opfertora '  in  SK,  1891 ;  H.  Schultz, 
AJTh,  1900,  p.  286  ;  Denney,  The.  Death  of  Christ ;  Gess,  '  Zur 
Lehre  von  Versohnung '  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  TheoL,  vols. 
iii.  iv.  ;  Lomas,  '  Fernlev  Lect.'  1872;  Du  Bose,  Soteriology  of 
NT (1S92),  107  ;  Vincent 'Tynims,  Chr.  Idea  of  Atotiernent  (1904), 
191 ;  \V.  M.  Ramsay  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  157  ;  and  also  Literature 
under  articles  on  Atosemest,  Reconciliation,  Sacrifice,  etc. 

C.  GOODSPEED. 

PROSELYTE.— 1.   Derivation   of   the   name.— 

irpoff-qKvToi  (from  Trpoa-epxo/j.ai)  means  lit.  '  one  who 
has  arrived  at  a  place,'  hence  'a  stranger,'  '  a  so- 
journer.' In  the  LXX  it  is  frequently  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  iJ  (see  Expos,  iv.  x.  [1894] 
p.  264).  By  NT  times  it  had  acquired  the  technical 
meaning  of  '  one  who  was  a  convert  to  J  udaism 
from  heathendom,'  without  any  indication  of  place 
of  residence  being  involved.  This  special  meaning 
had  also  been  gradually  acquired  by  na  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC"  p.  342  n.  ;  also  Oxford  Hcb.  Lex.  s.v. 
13),  and  also  by  the  Aramaic  n-ivj  (LXX  yeidipas). 

2.  Classes  of  proselytes. — In  the  time  of  Christ 
many  foreigners  had  fully  embraced  Judaism,  and 
were  called  '  proselytes ' ;  there  were  also  others, 
far  more  numerous,  who  had  partially  adopted 
Jewish  doctrines  and  customs.  The  latter  are  in- 
dicated in  the  NT  by  ae^oixevoi  (Ac  13^3  16i^  17-»- " 
18^)  and  <t>o^ovfievoi  [top  dedp]  (10-  ISi"--").  These 
words  indicate  that  they  reverenced  Israel's  God 
and  in  part  obeyed  the  Law,  but  had  not  fully 
entered  into  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  These  divi- 
sions correspond  to  those  of  the  JNIishna,  where  ii 
is  a  fully  admitted  proselyte,  and  the  term  at^in  -la 
(lit.  a  resident  alien)  is  applied  to  those  who  were 
more  loosely  attached  to  the  Jewish  worship. 
Later  Rabbis  expressed  the  same  distinction  by 
the  phrases  'proselyte  of  Righteousness'  (P'^^r;  -la), 
as  contrasted  with  '  proselyte  of  the  Gate '  ("ly^n  ij). 

(«)  Proselytes  proj)erli/  so  called  (NT  ir-pocrrjKvTos ; 
Mishna  na ;  Rabbinic  name  pnsn  la).  These  were 
heathen  by  birth,  who  had  been  admitted  to  full 
fellowship  in  Jewish  worship.  Three  observances 
^vere  required  for  their  admission  :  (1)  Circum- 
cision. (2)  Baptism,  which  was  analogous  to  the 
ceremonial  purifications  so  frequently  required  of 
the  Jews  (Schiirer,  HJP  li.  ii.  321  ;  also  Eders- 
heim,  LT  ii.  745).  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  did  not  originate  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  Mishna  incidentally 
refers  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  long  in  use.  (3)  The 
offering  of  a  sacrifice,  by  which  atonement  was 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  proselyte.  Those  thus 
admitted  undertook  to  observe  the  whole  Law  (cf. 
Gal  5^),  and  they  were  granted  privileges  almost 


equal  to  those  of  an  Israelite.  Such  are  referred 
to  in  Mt  2315,  j^  i2;»,  Ac  2i»  6^  IS'"*. 

(b)  Those  denominated  in  the  NT  (re^d/j-evoi  or 
(pojiovp.fvoi  (Mishna  n^in  na ;  by  the  Rabbis  lyts'n  -la). 
Tlie  Talmud  represents  these  as  keeping  what  were 
denominated  '  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah ' — com- 
prising the  duties  which  were  considered  incum- 
bent upon  all  men,  even  outside  Israel  {Aboda 
Zara,  646).  These  precepts  were  :  (1)  obedience  to 
those  in  authority  ;  (2)  reverence  to  the  name  of 
God  ;  (3)  abstinence  from  idolatry,  (4)  from  forni- 
cation, (5)  from  stealing,  (6)  from  murder,  (7)  from 
flesh  with  the  blood  in  it  (Sanh.  566).  [The 
decision  respecting  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
Gentile  converts  (Ac  15-^)  shows  some  agreement 
with  these  precepts]. 

Since  3C'1B  "la  means  one  permanently  dwelling  in  the 
country  of  Israel,  the  Talmud  involves  that  all  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  in  Palestine  were  required  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Noah ;  but  this  was  never  actually  enforced — it  was 
theoretical  only. 

Persons  who,  without  becoming  full  '  proselytes 
of  Righteousness,'  inclined  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  towards  Jewish  doctrines  and  practices  are 
referred  to  in  the  NT,  Mt  S^-'^,  Lk  V''^",  Ac  10^ 

1316.26.43.50   1614  J  74.  17   1^7. 

3.  Proselytizing   in   the    time   of  Christ. — The 

religious  restlessness  of  heathenism,  which  favoured 
the  introduction  of  Oriental  creeds  into  the  West, 
aflorded  an  opportunity  for  Jewish  proselytizing. 
The  moral  earnestness  and  monotheism  of  Judaism 
commended  it  to  those  who,  having  lost  faith  in 
heathen  deities,  were  seeking  a  more  rational  and 
ethical  creed.  The  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  carried  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic;  Law  into  the  midst  of  heathendom,  and 
presented  their  faith  in  a  form  calculated  to  win 
the  approval  of  their  neighbours.  This  accom- 
modation to  their  surroundings  in  the  way  of 
representing  their  creed  was  partly  unconscious, 
through  their  contact  with  Gentile  thought,  and 
partly  an  intentional  emphasizing  of  the  moral 
side  of  Judaism,  while  merely  national  and  cere- 
monial features  which  might  repel  inquirers  were 
minimized  (Schiirer,  II.  ii.  297).  Hence,  in  spite  of 
the  scorn  which  Roman  writers  heaped  upon  tlie 
JeAvs  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  2-8  ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  and  xiv. ;  Cic. 
pro  Flacco,  28),  numerous  adherents  were  gained, 
who  either  fully  or  partially  accepted  Judaism  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  ii.  40,  Ant.  XX.  ii.  3).  Many  of  these 
converts  were  women  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  2  ;  also  Ac 

1350   1614   174) 

From  these  proselytes  a  very  considerable  revenue 
was  received  by  the  Temple  authorities  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  vii.  2).  This  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
spread  of  Judaism  stimulated  activity  in  prose- 
lytizing, such  as  that  noticed  by  Christ  in  Mt  23^^ 
Some  Jews  fraudulently  enriched  themselves  from 
the  gifts  of  proselytes  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  5). 
Such  unworthy  motives  for  proselytizing  were 
condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  23^®). 

Illustrations  of  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jews  in 
making  proselytes  are  found  in  Jos.  Life,  23,  Ant. 
XIII.  ix.   1,  xi.  3,  XV.  4,  XX.  ii.   1,  BJ  11.  xvi.  10, 

XVII.   X. 

The  account  of  the  Acts  shows  that  proselytes 
often  became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  this  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  Church.  The  struggle  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Judaizers  (Ac  15  and  Ep.  to 
Galatians)  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Christian 
Pharisees  to  compel  Gentile  Christians  to  become 
'proselytes  of  Righteousness.' 

i.  Moral  quality  of  Jewish  proselytes.— Prose- 
lytes who  had  accepted  Judaism  from  pure  motives 
must  have  been  men  of  high  character ;  neverthe- 
less proselytes   are  spoken  of  slightingly  by  the 
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Talmud.  Thus  we  read  (Bab.  Middnh,  fol.  13.  2)  : 
'  Proselytes  and  sodomites  hinder  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.'  This  is  explained  to  mean  that 
proselytes  often  erred  through  ignorance  of  the 
Law.  '  We  can  readily  imagine  that  insistence 
upon  the  minutite  of  Pharisaic  tradition  (cf.  Mt 
■1\\*)  would  tend  to  produce  a  debased  character 
such  as  is  charged  against  some  in  Mt  23^^.  Eders- 
heim,  however,  suggests  (LT  ii.  412)  that  the 
word  *  proselyte '  in  this  passage  may  signify  the 
winning  of  a  convert  to  Pharisaism,  rather  than  a 
convert  from  heathendom  to  Judaism. 

5.  Christ's  relations  with  proselytes. — Although 
the  number  of  proselytes  in  Palestine  must  have 
been  very  great,  references  to  them  in  the  Gospels 
are  few.  We  find  :  (1)  The  centurion  (Mt  S^-i^,  Lk 
■ji-io)^  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Herod 
Antipas.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  of  him  as 
a  '  proselyte  of  Righteousness,'  for  in  that  case 
(a)  he  need  have  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  Jesus 
to  go  to  his  house,  and  (b)  the  words  of  Jesus 
(Mt  8")  would  not  be  so  suitable.  But  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  built  a  synagogue  (Lk  7^),  he  was 
clearly  one  of  the  wider  class  of  adherents  to 
Judaism,  called  in  later  days  '  proselytes  of  the 
Gate'  (see  Edersheim,  LT  \.  546).— (2)  The  Greeks 
(Jn  12-").  From  the  fact  that  these  came  to  attend 
the  Feast,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  '  prose- 
lytes of  Righteousness.'  (Geikie,  however.  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  434,  considers  that  they  were  '  proselytes 
of  the  Gate'). — (3)  On  Mt  23'^  see  preceding  para- 
graphs on  'Proselytizing'  and  'Moral  quality.' — 
(4)  Pilate's  wife  (Mt  27^^).  Tradition  (earliest 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  2)  asserts 
that  Pilate's  wife  was  a  '  proselyte  of  the  Gate.' 
Origen  says  that  she  became  a  Christian. 

Literature. — Selden,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  Lib.  ii.  ;  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talmud,  et  Rabbin,  s.v.  13  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  291-327; 
Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity,  ii.  1-24  ;  Hausratii,  NT 
Times :  Time  of  Apostles,  i.  123 ;  Allen  in  Expos.  4th  ser.  x.  (1894) 
264  ;  art.  '  Proselyte  '  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  EBi. 

F.  E.  Robinson. 
PROTEVANGELIUM.— See  art.  Fall  in  vol.  i. 
p.  571''f. 

PROVERB  is  the  rendering  of  irapa^oX-f)  in  Lk  4^3 
(RV  '  parable  ')  and  of  irapoiixia  in  Jn  16-''  -"  (RVm 
'  parable ').  In  Jn  lO**  irapoiixia  is  rendered  '  parable ' 
(RVm  'proverb').  Ordinarily  Trapa(3o\rj  means 
'parable,'  irapotfxia  'proverb';  but  the  words  are 
sornetimes  interchanged  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Both  represent  the  Heb.  mdshdl,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  is  'comparison.'  Such  com- 
parison lies  at  the  base  of  many  proverbs  as  well 
as  parables ;  in  fact  many  i)roverbs  are  only  con- 
densed parables ;  and  a  proverb  usually  sets  up  a 
single  case  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  In  the 
LXX  mdshdl  is  nearly  always  rendered  wapa^oXr], 
even  when  a  proverb  is  clearly  meant  (1  S  10'^ 
2413(14)^  1  K  4^2  <28),  Ezk  12-2- -'3  is^-S;  in  some  of 
these  places  Aq.  or  Symm.  substitutes  irapoLfxia). 
wapoifxia  is  found  in  the  canonical  OT  only  in  Pr  P 
25'  (AK- ;  BK^  have  waidelai) ;  it  occurs  5  times  in 
Sirach,  irapa^oXrj  10  times ;  at  39^  and  47^^  they 
stand  together.  Thus  Lk.,  like  the  LXX,  uses 
7rapa/3oX?7  for  '  proverb '  as  well  as  '  parable ' ;  while 
Jn.,  on  the  contrary,  uses  irapoLfxia  in  the  sense  of 
'figurative  language,  allegory'  (10^),  or  'dark 
.saying'  (16-^-'^)  rather  than  'proverb';  perhaps 
'  figure '  best  represents  his  use  of  the  word.  On 
our  Lord's  use  of  proverbs  see  following  article. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Txpa^^Xr, ;  Trench, 
Parables,  ch.  1;  art.  'Proverb'  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  Konig) 
and  Encyc.  Bibl.  (bv  Paterson) ;  Kiinigsmann  in  Hase  and 
Iken,  The's.  Nov.  ii.  501 ;  Driver,  LOT^  p.  349. 

Harold  Smith. 
PROVERBS  (Jesus'  use  of).— It  is  a  saying  of 
the  Rabbis  that  '  the  Law  spoke  in  the  tongue  of 


the  children  of  men.'  And  so  did  our  Blessed  Lord. 
He  did  not  use  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  but  ex- 
pressed His  heavenly  teaching,  albeit  profounder 
than  either  Jewish  theology  or  Greek  pliilosophy, 
in  language  Avhicli  the  simplest  could  understand. 
The  Oriental  mind  delights  in  proverbs,  and  Jesus, 
in  His  gracious  desire  to  reach  the  hearts  of  His 
hearers,  did  not  disdain  to  weave  into  His  discourse 
the  homely  and  often  humorous  .sayings  which  were 
current  in  His  day. 

1.  'It  is  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest  cometh'' 
(Jn  4^^).  It  is  usual  to  find  here  a  note  of  chrono- 
logy (cf.  Meyer).  The  harvest  began  in  April, 
early  enough  sometimes  for  the  unleavened  bread 
of  the  Passover  to  be  baked  with  new  flour  (Orig. 
in  Joan.  xiii.  §  39) ;  and  since,  it  is  argued,  the 
harvest  was  four  months  distant,  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber that  Jesus  visited  Sychar  in  the  course  of  His 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  There  are, 
however,  insuperable  objections  to  this  view. 

(1)  December  is  the  rainy  season,  and  with  everj-  wajside 
brook  running  full,  Jesus  would  not  have  needed  to  crave  a 
drink  from  the  woman's  pitcher  to  slake  His  thirst  (cf.  Ps  110"). 
(2)  It  is  incredible  that,  when  after  the  Passover  He  retired 
with  His  disciples  from  Jerusalem  '  into  the  land  of  Judaea '  (Jn 
322),  in  order  doubtless  to  collect  His  thoughts  and  brace  Him- 
self for  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  He  should  have 
protracted  that  season  of  repose  for  eight  months.  (3)  More- 
over, as  Origen  remarks,  the  E\angelist's  explanation  of  the 
enthusiasm  wherewith  the  Galiljeans  received  Him  on  His 
arrival  (Jn  4-*5),  implies  that  His  [miracles  in  the  capital  during 
the  Passover  season  were  fresh  in  their  memories. 

In  truth  there  is  here  no  chronological  datum. 
The  lof/ion  is  a  husbandman's  proverb,  like  the 
other  which  follows  immediately  (v.^^).  The  seed 
was  sown  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  four 
months  elapsed  ere  it  was  ripe  (see  Wetstein)  ;  and 
the  proverb  conveyed  the  practical  Ie.sson  that 
results  mature  slowly  (cf.  Ja  5").  Jesus  was  pre- 
pared to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  and 
have  long  patience  until  it  should  ripen,  and  it 
filled  His  heai't  with  surprise  and  gladness  when 
He  beheld  His  seed  ripening  in  an  hour.  He  spied 
the  woman  returning  in  haste  from  the  town  ac- 
companied by  an  eager  throng  (Jn  428-30)^  r^jj^j  jjg 
broke  out,  'Ye  have  a  saying  (Xeyere,  cf.  \6yos  in 
v.^'),  It  is  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest  cometh. 
Lo,  I  say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  behold 
the  fields,  that  they  are  white  for  harvest ! ' 

2.  '  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country, 
and  among  his  oum  kinsfolk,  and  in  his  oivn  house.' 
Jesus  is  reported  to  have  quoted  this  proverb  on 
two  occasions  (Jn  4«  Mt  135^  =  Mk  6''=Lk  4^^),  and 
it  was  constantly  exemplified  in  His  experience. 
He  was  rejected  by  His  townsfolk  of  Nazareth  ; 
He  was  pronounced  mad  by  His  kinsfolk ;  His 
brethren  did  not  believe  in  Him. 

Origen  (in  .Joan.  xiii.  §  54)  thinks  that  the  proverb  originated 
in  the  dishonour  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  always  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  their  contemporaries  (cf.  He  1136-38) ;  but 
in  truth  it  was  not  peculiarly  Jewish.  '  Few  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  wise,'  says  Plutarch  {de  Exil.  §  13),  '  would  you 
find  cherished  in  their  own  countries.'  '  Quidquid  enim  domi 
est,'  says  Seneca  {de  Benef.  iii.  3),  'vile  est.'  'Sordebat  [Pro- 
togenes]  suis,'  says  Pliny  {HN  xxxv.  §  36),  '  ut  plerunique 
domestica.'  Pericles  would  never  dine  abroad,  lest  he  should  be 
cheapened  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  by  the  familiarity 
of  social  intercourse  (Plut.  Pericl.  §  7  ;  cf.  de  Imit.  Chr.  i.  10, 
§  1 :  '  Vellem  me  pluries  tacuisse  et"  inter  homines  non  fuisse  '). 
Cf.  the  ancient  proverb  still  in  vogue  :  '  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt'  (Chrys.  in  .Joan,  xxxiv.  :  'h  yitp  a-miitiaa,  iuxa.T«.ifpovy,Ti>u; 
rroiiiv  t'laiOiv ;  Bernard.  Flores  :  '  Vulgare  proverbium  est,  quod 
nimia  familiaritas  parit  conteniptum  ') ;  and  the  sajing  of  the 
witty  Frenchman  that  '  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chamhre.' 

3.  In  the  course  of  His  dispute  with  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  Jesus  quoted  .another  proverb,  'Physician, 
heal  thyself  (Lk  4^^).  The  Talmud  has  :  '  Medice, 
Sana  claudicationem  tuam '  (cf.  Eurip.  fragm.  : 
dWojp  iarpos  avrbs  eXKeai  (ipvwv  (ed.  Witzschel,  iv.  p. 
302)  ;  Cic.  Ep.  iv.  5  :  '  Malos  medicos  qui  in  alienis 
morbis  profitentur  se  tenere  medicinse  scientiam, 
ipsi  se  curare  non  possunt'  (see  Wetstein)). 

i.  There  is  no  saying  of  Jesus  more  astonishing 
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than  His  answer  to  the  disciple  Avho  sought  permis- 
sion to  go  and  bury  his  father  ere  casting  in  his  lot 
with  Him  :  'Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead' 
(Mt  821- "  =  Lk  959-  «o).  It  seems  as  though  He  were 
speaking  here  after  the  manner  of  the  Kabbis,  who 
forbade  that  even  the  burial  of  the  dead  should  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  study  of  the  Law  (Wet- 
stein  on  Mt  8-^),  and  required  that  a  disciple  should 
put  his  teacher's  claims  before  those  of  his  father  ; 
'  for  his  father  indeed  brought  him  into  this  world  ; 
but  his  teacher,  who  has  taught  him  wisdom,  has 
introduced  him  into  the  Avorld  to  come "  (Taylor, 
Say.  of  Path.  iv.  17,  n.  21  ;  Schiirer,  UJP  11.  i.  p. 
317).  Is  it  credible  that  Jesus  should  have  rivalled 
the  Rabbis  in  heartless  arrogance  ?  The  difficulty 
disappears  when  it  is  understood  that  the  disciple's 
request  Avas  merely  a  pretext  for  delay.  He  was 
quoting  a  flippant  phrase  which  is  current  in  the 
East  to  this  day. 

A  missionary  in  Sj-ria  once  counselled  a  j'outh  to  complete  his 
education  by  travelling  in  Europe.  '  I  must  first  bury  my 
father,'  was  the  answer.  The  old  gentleman  was  neither  dead 
nor  dying  ;  he  was  in  good  health,  and  the  youth  meant  merely 
that  his  home  had  the  first  claim  upon  him  (Wendt,  Teach,  of 
Jesus,  ii.  70,  n.  1). 

5.  Jesus  was  quoting  another  proverb  when,  in 
answer  to  the  man  who  volunteered  to  follow  Him 
but  craved  leave  first  to  bid  his  household  farewell, 
He  said  :  '  No  one,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back,  is  Jit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God'  (Lk  9"-).  The  OT  story  of  Elisha's  dall  from 
the  i^lough  (1  K  19^""-')  seems  to  have  leapt  into 
His  mind  and  suggested  His  reply,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  common  saying :  '  A  ploughman 
must  bend  to  his  work,  or  he  will  draw  a  crooked 
furrow'  (Plin.  HN  xviii.  §  49:  '  Arator  nisi  in- 
curvus  prfpvaricatur ' ;  cf.  Verg.  Eel.  iii.  42  :  '  cur- 
vus  arator ').  '  Conveniet,'  says  Erasmus,  '  in 
negocium  quod  absque  magnis  sudoribus  peragi 
non  potest.' 

6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  abounds  in  pro- 
verbial phrases.  '  A  single  iota  or  a  single  tip ' 
(Mt  0'*)  is  like  our  phrase,  'The  dot  of  an  i  or  the 
stroke  of  a  t.'  It  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud  (cf. 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein).  '  Sound  not  a  trumpet 
before  thee '  (6*)  is  a  proverbial  metaphor,  though 
Calvin  takes  it  literally,  supposing  that  the 
Pharisees,  those  '  play-actors'  (viroKpi.Tai)  in  religion, 
actually  bleAv  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  beggars 
(cf.  the  Greek  proverb  ai'ros  eavrbv  avXet,  '  play  one's 
own  pipe,'  like  our  'blow  one's  own  trumpet'; 
Achill.  Tat.  viii.  10  :  avT-q  de  ovx  vTro  <Td\TriyyL  fiovov 
dXXd  Kal  KTjpvKL  fiOLxeverai). 

'  I  have  observed,'  saj's  old  Thomas  Fuller,  '  some  at  the 
church  door  cast  in  sixpence  with  such  ostentation  that  it  re- 
bounded from  the  bottom  and  rang  against  both  sides  of  the 
bason  (so  that  the  same  piece  of  silver  was  the  alms  and  the 
giver's  trumpet),  whilst  others  have  dropped  down  silent  five 
shillings  without  any  noise.' 

'  With  ivhat  measure  ye  measure,  it  shall  be  niea- 
su7'ed  to  you  again '  (7^)  is  very  common  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Wetstein  ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  225). — '  Why  scest  thou  the  chip  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  the  log  that  is  in  thine  own  con- 
siderest  not  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother. 
Let  me  cast  out  the  chip  out  of  thine  eye,  and,  be- 
hold, the  log  is  in  thine  oion  eye  ? '  (1^-  *).  This 
proverb  is  characteristically  Oriental  in  its  gro- 
tesque exaggeration,  and  there  is  no  need  to  explain 
it  away  by  supposing  that  '  eye '  represents  j^y  '  a 
well':  a  chip  in  your  neighbours  well,  a  log  in 
your  own  (see  Bruce  in  EGT).  It  is  a  carpenter's 
proverb,  and  has  a  special  fitness  on  the  lips  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  found  in  the  Talmud  (see  Lightfoot).  Cf.  Baba  Bathra, 
15.  2:  'Cum  diceret  quis  alicui :  "  Ejice  festucam  ex  oculo 
tuo,"  respondit  ille  :  "  Ejice  et  tu  trabem  ex  oculo  tuo.' '  The 
proverb  is  Jewish,  but  the  fault  which  it  satirizes  is  universal. 
'  JIany,'  says  St.  Chrysostom,  '  now  do  this.  If  they  see  a  monk 
wearing  a  superfluous  garment,  they  cast  up  to  him  the  Lord's 
law,  though    themselves   practising    boundless   extortion   and 


covetousness  every  day.  If  they  see  him  enjoj  ing  a  somewhat 
plenteous  meal,  they  fall  to  bitter  accusing,  though  themselves 
indulging  daily  in  drunkenness  and  excess.' 

'  Give  not  ivhat  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine '  (7^).  Cf.  2  P  2—  (Pr 
26^'),  Pr  11",  and  see  Wetstein.  '  What  man  is 
there  of  you  who,  if  his  son  shall  ask  of  him  a  loaf, 
will  give  him  a  serpent ;  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg, 
will  give  him  a  scorpion  f '  (7'").  There  was  a  Greek 
proverb,  '  For  a  perch  a  scorjjion '  (avrl  irepKTjs  aKop- 
wiov) ;  '  ubi  quis  optima  captans  pessima  capit ' 
(Erasm.  Adag.).  'For  a  fish,'  Wetstein  explains, 
'a  fisherman  sometimes  catches  a  water-snake. — 
'Build  on  the  sand'  {eh  \pdp./xoi>  oiKo8o/j.eis ;  cf.  ei's 
\pdfjL/j.oi'  aireipeis ;  see  Erasm.  Adag.  under  '  Inanis 
Opera')  was  a  proverb  signifying  vain  and  unen- 
during  labour,  and  it  seems  as  though  Jesus  had  it 
in  His  mind  in  His  similitude  of  the  Two  Builders 
(Mt  72^-2' =  Lk6^^-»»). 

I.  ^  If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
kingdom  is  unable  to  stand ;  and  if  a  house  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  house  shall  be  tinctble  to 
stand'  (Mk  S^^-'^^Mt  12-^).  A  maxim  of  state- 
craft.    Cf.  Soph.  Ant.  672-674  : 

dvapx^as  Se  fiel^ov  ovk  ^ariv  KaKov. 
avTT]  TroXets  oWvaiv,  7^5'  dvaffTdrovi 
o'lKovs  Tidrjcriv. 

Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4.  §  16  :  iLvev  5e  bixouolas  ovt  olv  tfoXis 
e5  iroKiTevOeiri  ovre  ot/cos  koKQs  oiKTjdeiT]. 

8.  'Prudent  as  the  serpents  and  simple  as  the 
doves'  (Mt  10^^).  The  serpent  was  a  symbol  of 
sharp-sightedness,  and  the  dove,  like  the  sheep, 
of  simplicity  and  gentleness.  Erasmus  (Adagia) 
quotes  the  proverbs  6<peu}S  o/x/xa  and  irpabrepos  -rrepia- 
repas  (cf.  liabbinical  comment  on  Ca  2^''  '  Deus  dixit 
Israelitis :  "  Erga  me  sunt  integri  sicut  columb», 
sed  erga  gentes  astuti  sunt  sicut  serpentes  " ' ;  see 
Wetstein). 

9.  '  ffe  that  hath  found  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
he  that  hath  lost  his  life  for  my  sake  shcdl  find  it ' 
(Mt  10^").  '  Proverbium  est  militare'  (Wetstein). 
Jesus  here  addresses  the  Twelve  like  a  general 
exhorting  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

Cf.  Xenophon  to  the  Ten  Thousand  :  '  I  have  observed  that  as 
many  as  yearn  to  live  by  every  means  in  warfare,  these,  for  the 
most  part,  die  evilly  and  shamefully  ;  but  as  many  as  have 
recognized  that  death  is  common  to  all  and  necessary  for  men, 
and  strive  to  die  nobly,  these  I  see  rather  arriving  at  old  age,  and, 
while  they  live,  passing  their  days  more  blessedly '  {A  nab.  in.  i. 
43).  Epict.  iv.  1.  §  165  (of  Socrates) :  tsDtov  oix  'itrn  irHirxi 
oc'iffXf^',  a-XXa.  a-ri>8v^,irxuv  cu^iTxt,  oii  (pii/yuv     Juv.  viii.  S3.  84  : 

'  Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.' 

10.  '  If  a  blind  man  guide  a  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  a  ditch'  (Mt  \b^*;  cf.  232^*).  Cf.  Hor.  Ep'p.  i. 
17.  3-4:  '  Ut  si  cfecus  iter  monstrare  velit.'  Wet- 
stein quotes  Sext.  Empir.  Hyj).  Pyrrh.  iii.  29  :  ov5k 
TV(p\bv  oSyjyeip  dvvaTai  TV(p\6s. 

II.  One  misses  the  spirit  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt 
1521-28  — ]yji^  72^-30)  xinless  one  observes  that  it  is  a 
bandying  of  proverbs.  Tlie  scene  was  evidently  the 
lodging  of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  The  woman  had 
followed  them  indoors  [in  ]\Ik  7"-'^  Tischendorf,  after 
XLD,  reads  elaeXdovcra],  and  she  pressed  her  suit  as 
they  reclined  at  table.  Perhaps  a  dog  was  in  the 
apartment  begging  scraps.  'It  is  not  right,'  says 
Jesus,  quoting  an  apt  proverb,  '  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  whelps.'  Cf.  the 
Greek  adage  :  '  You  feed  dogs,  and  do  not  feed 
your.self '  [avTov  ov  Tpe<pii)v  Kvvas  Tpe(p€is),  which 
Erasmus  {Adag.  under  'Absurda')  thus  explains: 

'  It  was  said  of  one  who,  while  too  poor  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  establishment  of 
horses  or  servants.  It  will  be  appropriately  employed  against- 
those  who,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  have 
scarce  enough  to  maintain  life,  yet  ambitiously  endeavour  to 
emulate  the  powerful  and  wealthy  in  fineness  of  dress  and 
general  ostentation.     In  short,  it  will  be  suitable  to  all  who      | 
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regard  the  thinijs  which  belong  to  pleasure  or  magnificence, 
neglecting  the  things  which  are  more  necessary.' 

Tliere  was  another  proverb  :  '  Never  be  kind  to 
a  neighbour's  dog'  {firiTroT  eS  ^pdeiv  yeiTovos  Kvva), 
otherwise  put :  '  One  who  feeds  a  strange  dog  gets 
nothing  but  the  rope  to  keep '  (6s  Kvva  rpeipei.  ^4vov, 

TOVTijl  fMOVOV  XlvOS  yU.fJ'et). 

'The  proverb  warns  you  against  uselessly  wasting  kindness  in 
a  quarter  whence  no  profit  will  accrue  to  you  in  return.  A 
neighbour's  dog,  after  being  well  fed,  goes  back  to  his  former 
master '  (ib.  under  '  Ingratitude '). 

It  was  some  such  proverb  that  shaped  our  Lord's 
speech  to  tlie  woman.  He  was  not  speaking 
after  the  heartless  and  insolent  manner  of  the 
Kabbis,  who  branded  the  Gentiles  as  '  dogs '  (cf. 
Meg  ill.  Ex.  12.  6  :  '  "  An  holy  convocation  to  you  "  : 
to  you,  not  to  dogs ;  to  you,  not  to  strangers.' 
Pirk.  Elicz.  29  :  '  He  Avho  eats  with  an  idolater 
is  like  one  that  eats  with  a  dog :  for,  as  a  dog 
is  uncircumcised,  so  also  is  an  idolater').  And 
the  woman  replied  in  like  terms:  'Fe«,  Lord,  for 
even  the  ivhclps  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  table  of  their  masters.'  Here  also,  it  would 
appear,  there  is  a  proverb.  Damis  of  Nineveh, 
the  Boswell  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  was  once 
sneered  at  for  the  diligence  wherewith  he  recorded 
his  master's  sayings  and  doings,  taking  note  of 
every  trifle.  'If,'  he  replied,  'there  be  feasts  of 
gods  and  gods  eat,  certainly  they  have  also  attend- 
ants who  see  to  it  that  even  the  scraps  of  ambrosia 
are  not  lost'  (Philostr.  Apoll.  i.  19).  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  an  Arabic  proverb  :  '  It  is  better 
to  feed  a  dog  than  a  man,'  the  reason  alleged  being 
that  the  dog  will  not  forget  the  kindness,  but  the 
man  may  {'PEFQSt,  July  1904,  p.  271). 

12.  'The  gates  of  Hades'  (Mi  W^).  Cf.  Is  SS^", 
Job  38",  Ps  913  107*18 ;  Hom.  //.  ix.  312-313  : 

exdpos  yap  fiot  Kelvos  bfj.Cis  'A'tdao  irvXriatv, 
ds  X  erepop  /xef  Kevdrj  ivl  (ppecriv  dXKo  de  e'Lwr}. 

13.  '  It  is  better  if  a  heavy  millstone  tvere  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  flung  into  the  sea'  (Mt 
18«  =  Mk  9«-  =  Lk  17^).  Cf.  Kidd.  29.  2:  'Dicit 
Samuel,  Traditio  est  ut  ducat  quis  uxorem  et  postea 
applicet  se  ad  discendam  Legem.  At  R.  Jochanan 
dicit :  Non  mola  collo  ejus  appensa  addicet  se  ad 
studium  Legis.'  The  proverb  was  derived  from 
the  punishment  of  drowning.  At  Athens  criminals 
were  flung,  with  stones  about  their  necks,  into  the 
Barathrum,  a  dark,  well-like  chasm  (Aristoph. 
Equit.  1359-60;  Schol.  on  Pint.  431).  In  B.C.  38 
the  GaliltTeans  rose  against  Herod,  and  drowned  his 
adherents  in  the  Lake  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  xv.  10). 

14.  The  narroii)  gate  and  the  two  ways  (Mt  1^^-  " 
=  Lk  13-'').  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  a  ifavourite 
image  of  the  ancient  moralists  which  had  passed 
into  a  proverb.  '  Vice,'  .says  Hesiod  (B.C.  850-800), 
'  even  in  troops  may  be  chosen  easily  ;  smooth  is 
the  way,  and  it  lieth  very  nigh.  But  in  front  of 
Virtue  the  immortal  gods  have  put  sweat.  Long 
and  steep  is  the  way  to  her,  and  rough  at  first ; 
but  when  one  cometh  to  the  summit,  then  it  is 
easy,  hard  as  it  was '  ( Works  and  Days,  287-292). 
Pythagoras  of  Samos  (B.C.  570-504)  adopted  the 
image  and  elaborated  it.  He  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  the  two  Avays  the  letter  l|,  the  archaic 
form  of  T,  hence  called  '  the  Samian  letter '  (Pcrs. 
iii.  56-57,  v.  34  35).  The  upright  stem  represented 
the  innocent  period  of  childhood,  and  the  divergent 
branches  the  after-course  of  youth  and  man- 
hood, pursuing  the  straight  path  of  virtue  or  the 
crooked  track  of  vice.  The  image  is  found  also 
in  the  Tablet  of  Kebes,  an  allegory  in  the  style 
of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  a  sort  of  Greek  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  purporting  to  be  a  description  of  a 
tablet  Avhich  hung  in  the  temple  of  Kronos,  and 
emblematically  depicted  the  course  of  human 
life. 


'  "  What  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  ?  "  said  I. 
"You  see  above,"  said  he,  "yonder  place  where  no  one  dwells, 
but  it  seems  to  lie  desert? "  "  I  do."  "  And  a  little  door,  and  a 
way  before  the  door,  which  is  not  much  thronged,  but  very  few 
go  there ;  so  impassable  does  the  way  seem,  so  rough  and 
rocky  ? "  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I.  "  And  there  seems  to  be  a  lofty 
mound  and  a  very  steep  ascent  with  deep  precipices  on  this  side 
and  on  that?"  "I  see  it."  "This,  then,  is  the  way,"  said  he, 
"  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  " '  {Tab.  §  15). 

15.  'A  grain  of  mustard-seed'  (Mi  17^",  Lk  17«)— 
a  proverbial  instance  of  extreme  littleness  (cf.  Mt 
133i.32  =  ]Vik  4»i-32^Lk  13i«).  Uprooting  trees  (cf. 
Mt  2pi  =  Mk  11-3)  or  mountains, — an  expression 
used  of  wonderful  feats  (cf.  1  Co  13^).  Some  of  the 
greater  Kabbis  were  called  '  uprooters  of  mountains ' 
(see  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein). 

16.  '  Easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  needle's 
eye'  (Mt  1924=Mk  10-5  =  Lk  1825)-a  proverb  de- 
noting an  impossibility.  The  Talmud  has  '  an 
elephant  passing  through  the  needle's  eye'  (see 
Lightfoot).  The  absurd  exaggeration  is  character- 
istically Oriental,  and  should  not  be  toned  down 
either  by  substituting  Kd/xiXos,  'cable,'  for  kol/jltiXos, 
'camel,'  or  by  supposing  'needle's  eye'  to  mean 
postern-gate  ;  cf.  Shak.  K.  Rich.  II.  v.  v.  : 

'  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

The  proverb  is  found  in  Koran,  ch.  vii.  :  '  Verily 
they  who  shall  charge  our  signs  with  falsehood 
and  shall  proudly  reject  them,  the  gates  of  Heaven 
shall  not  be  opened  unto  them,  neither  shall  they 
enter  into  Paradise,  until  a  camel  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.'  Did  Mohammed  quote  from  the 
Gospels,  or  was  the  proverb  current  throughout 
the  East  in  his  day  ? 

17.  '  Sfraininq  out  the  gnat  and  gulping  down  the 
camel'  (Mt  23-^).  Cf.  Jerus.  Shabb.  107.  3:  'One 
who  kills  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath  is  as  guilty  as  one 
who  should  kill  a  camel  on  the  Sabbath.'  Erasmus 
(Adag.  under  'Absurda')  quotes  a  Latin  adage: 
'  Transmisso  camelo,  culex  in  cribro  deiMehensus 
haesit,'  and  refers  to  the  bantering  remark  of 
Anacharsis  the  Scythian  when  he  found  Solon 
busy  drawing  up  his  laws.  '  They  are  exactly  like 
spiders'  webs  :  they  Avill  hold  back  the  weak  and 
insignificant  and  be  broken  through  by  the  i)ower- 
ful  and  rich'  (Plut.  Sol.  5.  2).  The  i>roverb  satirizes 
those  who  atone  for  laxity  in  important  matters  by 
scrupulosity  in  matters  of  no  moment. 

18.  '  To  every  one  that  hath  shcdl  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundantly ;  and  from  him  that 
hath  not,  even  ivhat  he  hath  shcdl  be  taken  aicay 
from,  him'  (Mt  252»).  Cf.  R.  Hillel :  'He  who 
increases  not,  decreases,'  which  means  that  one  who 
does  not  improve  his  knowledge,  loses  it  (Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  i.  14).  Jesus  employs  the 
saying  in  this  sense  in  Mt  13'^  Mk  4^5= Lk  8^8. 

It  raises  an  interesting  question  that  several  of 
these  proverbs  not  only  have  heathen  parallels  but 
are  heathen  proverbs.  How  comes  it  that  Greek 
and  Latin  sayings  were  current  among  the  Jews  ? 
The  Jewish  attitude  toAvard  pagan  culture  Avas  one 
of  bitter  hostility.  It  is  true  that  the  liberal 
school  of  R.  Hillel  had  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  Its 
most  distinguished  adherent  Avas  R.  Gamaliel,  Avho 
advocated  the  study  of  the  hokhmath  Javanith. 
The  prevailing  sentiment,  hoAvever,  Avas  that  of 
the  school  of  Shammai,  Avhicli  pronounced  a 
common  malediction  on  one  Avho  reared  swine  and 
one  Avbo  taught  his  son  Greek  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct. 
3fi.9hn.  pp.  68-70). 

The  general  sentiment  is  well  illustrated  by  Origen's  sneer  at 
Celsus'  imaginary  Jew  who  quoted  Euripides,  that  .Jews  were 
not  wont  to  be  so  w'ell  versed  in  Greek  literature  (e.  Ccls.  ii.  34). 
A  Jew  with  Greek  quotations  at  his  finger  ends  was  an  absurd 
fiction.  And  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  had  no  acquaintance  vrith 
Greek  literature.  Celsus  charged  Him  with  borrowing  from 
Plato  His  saying  about  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  spoiling  it  in  the  process  (ib. 
vi.  10.  The  Platonic  passage  is  Lecig.  v.  743 :  ayxBov  hi  ivra 
Sia(pipovru;  xxi  iXoiKnot   ihai    hix(fipc,vru;    xhutxTot)  ;  and  Origen'S 
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reply  is  most  just :  '  Who  that  is  even  moderately  able  to  handle 
the  subject  would  not  laugh  at  Celsus,  whether  a  believer  in 
Jesus  or  one  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  hearing  that  Jesus,  who 
had  been  born  and  bred  among  Jews,  and  was  supposed  to  lie 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  had  studied  no  literature, 
neither  Greek  nor  even  Hebrew,  according  to  the  testimony  oi 
the  veracious  scriptures  that  tell  his  story,  read  Plato?  ' 

Nevertheless,  despite  their  exclusiveness,  it  was 
impossible  for  tlie  Jews  to  escape  the  leaven  of 
external  influences.  (1)  They  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  commerce.  They  had  several  indus- 
tries of  world-wide  fame.  The  Lake  of  Galilee 
abounded  in  fish,  which  were  pickled  and  exported 
far  and  wide.  Galilee  was  celebrated  for  its  linen 
manufacture,  and  the  flocks  which  pastured  on  the 
wilderness  of  Judsea  furnished  material  for  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  woollen  goods.  Jerusalem  had  a  sheep- 
market  and  a  wool-market.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  import  traffic.  Trade  involves  an  inter- 
change of  ideas.  The  merchants  imported  words 
as  well  as  wares,  and  one  riieets  many  an  alien 
vocable,  uncouthly  transliterated,  on  the  pages  of 
the  Talmud.  What  wonder  if  the  Jews  caught 
up  also  some  of  the  foreign  merchantmen's  pro- 
verbs ? 

(2)  The  traders  were  not  the  only  strangers  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  Roman  soldiers 
and  Herod's  mercenaries,  the  latter  including 
Thracians,  Germans,  and  Galatians  (Jos.  A7it. 
XVII.  viii,  3).  King  Herod  the  Great  had  built 
a  magnificent  theatre  at  Jerusalem  and  an  equally 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  and  had  instituted  ath- 
letic contests  every  four  years  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Greek  games.  From  every  land  (dTro  iraaiqs 
7^s)  came  competitors  and  spectators  ((V;.  xv.  viii. 
1).  Still  more  numerous,  however,  was  the  con- 
course of  worshippers  who  frequented  the  Holy 
City  at  the  festal  seasons.  They  came  from  all 
quarters  (Ac  2^"").  They  were,  indeed,  devout 
and  patriotic  JeAvs,  but  they  had  settled  in  foreign 
countries,  and  had  acquii'ed  the  languages  and 
manners  of  the  strangers  among  whom  they  dwelt 
and  traded.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup2:)ose  that 
they  would  introduce  into  the  Holy  Land  many  a 
pithy  saying  which  they  had  learned  in  the  coun- 
tries of  their  adoption  ?  David  Smith. 

PROVIDENCE.  —  The  word  'providence'  (Gr. 
irpovoia)  is  found  only  once  in  EV  of  the  NT,  viz. 
in  Ac  24^,  where  it  is  applied  to  Felix  by  Tertullus. 
'  Providence'  (Lat.  provicUntia,  fr.  pro  and  videre) 
literally  means  '  foresight,'  but  in  its  recognized 
use  a  much  nearer  equivalent  is  '  forethought ' 
(irpovoLa).  But  providence  is  more  even  than  fore- 
thought. It  implies  not  only  thought  about  the 
future,  but  practical  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  premeditated  ends  (cf.  Ro  13^^  '  Make 
not  provision  [Trp6voi.a.v — the  only  other  occasion  of 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gr.  NT]  for  the  flesh, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof ').  And  in  the  specific 
and  most  familiar  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied 
to  the  providence  of  God,  it  carries  with  it,  as 
follows  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  actual  realization  of  the  ends  which  God  has 
determined.  Though  the  word  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Gospels,  the  subject  is  one  that  meets  us  con- 
stantly. And  while  it  is  the  providence  of  God 
that  is  especially  brought  before  us,  there  are  not 
wanting  suggestive  references  to  jirovidence  on  the 
part  of  man. 

1.  The  Divine  providence.  (1)  In  the  OT  the 
fact  of  God's  providence — in  nature,  in  history,  and 
in  the  individual  life — is  everywhere  prominent ; 
and  the  problems  presented  by  the  doctrine  of 
providence  appear  and  reappear  in  the  Prophets, 
and  receive  a  special  treatment  in  the  book  of 
Job  and  in  certain  of  the  Psalms  {e.g.  37.  73).  In 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  very  word  '  providence ' 
{irp^voia)  twice  occurs.     In  14^  it  is  applied  to  God 


as  governing  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  in  17^ 
the  heathen  oppressors  of  Israel  are  described  as 
'fugitives  from  the  eternal  providence.'  From 
Josephus  we  learn  that  Rabbinical  Judaism  was 
much  occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence in  its  relation  to  human  freedom ;  and 
that,  as  against  the  Sadducees  who  held  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  liberty,  and  the  Essenes  who 
maintained  a  doctrine  of  absolute  fate,  the  Phari- 
sees kept  to  the  middle  path  represented  by  the 
OT  teaching,  affirming  the  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Divine 
providence  and  omnipotence  on  the  other  {Ant. 
XIII.  V.  9,  XVIII.  i.  3,  BJ  II.  viii.  14). 

(2)  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  NT  generally,  there 
is  everywhere  assumed  the  faith  in  the  Divine 
providence  which  characterizes  the  OT  writings,  and 
is  continued  in  orthodox  post-canonical  Judaism. 
The  confidence  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  a 
testimony  to  their  belief  in  the  far-sighted  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  counsels  (Mt  l^'-*  2^- 1^-  ^s  33^  ^nd 
passim).  Their  statements  as  to  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  fui'nish  a  supreme  proof  of  a 
Providence  that  overrules  the  laws  of  nature  by 
an  indwelling  governance,  and  moves  down  the 
long  paths  of  history  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  ends  (Mt  V^^-,  Lk  !=««■•,  Jn  P"";  cf.  Gal  4^). 

(3)  A  doctrine  of  providence  underlies  the  whole 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  against  a 
Deistic  view  which  makes  God  sit  aloof  from  the 
world  He  has  created,  and  a  Pantheistic  view  which 
identifies  Him  with  Nature  and  its  laws,  Jesus 
always  takes  for  granted  tlie  fact  of  God's  free  and 
personal  providence.  It  is  in  this  confidence  that 
He  turns  to  His  Father  for  jjower  to  work  His 
miracles — miracles  which  in  turn  become  signs  that 
His  trust  in  God's  providence  was  not  misplaced. 
It  is  in  the  same  confidence  that  He  goes  to  God 
in  prayer  (Mt  11 -^  26='»"'-,  Mk  P'  6^«,  Lk  3-i  IP  22^-', 
Jn  IP^'-  I41''  17),  and  teaches  His  disciples  to  do 
likewise  (Mt  6''- '"^-  T^-  9^«  etc.).  Such  petitions  as 
'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread '  (6^^),  and  '  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation '  (v.^^),  would  be  mere  hypoc- 
risies apart  from  an  assured  trust  in  the  loving 
provddence  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

(4)  Not  only  is  a  doctrine  of  providence  a  con- 
stant implication  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry, 
it  forms  an  express  part  of  His  teaching.  Jesus 
told  His  disciples  that  God  rules  in  nature,  making 
the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  (5*),  feeding 
the  birds  of  the  air  (6""),  and  clothing  the  lilies  of 
the  field  (v.-^^-).  He  taught  them  that  God  also 
rules  in  human  lives,  bestowing  His  blessings  on 
tlie  evil  and  the  good  (5^^),  supplying  the  bodily 
wants  of  those  upon  whom  He  has  conferred  the  gift 
of  rational  life  (6-^),  devoting  a  peculiar  care  to  such 
as  seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  (v.**). 
As  against  the  pagan  notion  of  chance  (wh.  see), 
and  the  analogous  idea  that  at  most  the  Almighty 
cares  only  for  great  things  and  does  not  concern 
Himself  with  the  small  (cf.  '  Magna  dii  curant, 
parva  negligunt,'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66),  He 
affirmed  that  there  is  '  a  special  providence  in  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow'  (10^9,  cf.  Hamlet,  Ac.  V.  Sc.  ii.), 
and  that  even  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered  (v.^").  As  against  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence which  would  turn  it  into  a  blind  fate,  and 
make  tlie  strivings  of  the  human  will  as  meaning- 
less as  the  motions  of  a  puppet,  we  have  to  set 
His  constant  emphasis  on  the  momentousness  of 
choice  and  effort  and  decision  {V^-  -'  IS-""'-  \%"^^-  18^ 
etc.).  As  against  a  narrow  philosophy  of  pro- 
vidence, according  to  which  good  men  are  openly 
rewarded  in  this  life  and  wicked  men  openly  pun- 
ished. He  tauglit  that  God  governs  the  Moild  by 
general  laws  (5^^),  that  persecution  is  often  the 
earthly  portion  of  the  righteous  (vv. '""'•),  that  dis- 
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asters  falling  on  the  indivddual  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  Divine  retributions  upon  special  guiltiness  (Lk 
13^'^),  and  that  our  views  of  Divine  jirovidence 
must  be  extended  so  as  to  include  a  coming  day 
of  judgment  for  nations  as  ■well  as  individuals  (Mt 
253iff.)  Thus  in  His  teaching  He  anticipated  most 
of  those  questions  ■which  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed by  theologians  in  connexion  with  this  whole 
subject  —  questions  as  to  the  relation  of  God's 
govei'nment  to  secondary  causes,  of  providence  to 
free  will,  and  as  to  distinctions  between  a  provid- 
ence that  is  special  and  one  that  is  merely  general. 

(5)  But  besides  the  underlying  implications  of 
His  teaching  and  its  broad  lines  of  treatment,  our 
Lord  brings  forward  in  one  well-known  passage 
some  special  vieivs  and  arguments  bearing  on  faith 
in  the  providence  of  God  as  a  means  of  deliverance 
from  anxious  care  (Mt  6"^-**  =  Lk  1222-34)_  (^)  -pjjg 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the  emphasis  He 
lays  on  the  Divine  Fatherhood  (Mt  Q-^-^-).  The 
revelation  of  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  the 
central  fact  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  it  illuminates 
His  doctrine  of  providence  just  as  it  illuminates 
His  whole  message.  This  is  the  point  at  which  His 
doctrine  of  providence  rises  above  the  highest  and 
best  teaching  of  the  OT  upon  the  subject.  God's 
providence  is  a  more  individual  and  a  more  loving 
care  than  t!ie  saints  of  old  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  this  it  is  pi'ecisely  because  He  is  our  Father. 
Once  we  have  realized  the  fundamental  truth  about 
our  relation  to  Him,  we  find  it  not  merely  possible 
to  believe  in  His  loving  guardianship  of  our  lives, 
but  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  else  (cf.  7^^ 
=  Lk  1 1^3).  (b)  Taking  for  granted  that  His  hearers 
believe  in  God  as  their  Creator,  Jesus  argues  from 
creation  to  providence  as  from  the  greater  to  the 
less.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  He,  thei'efore,  who  breathed  into 
the  body  the  breath  of  life  Avill  assuredly  sustain 
the  life  He  has  inspired,  and  clothe  the  body  He 
has  framed  (Mt  6'-^).  {c)  Next  He  argues,  we  might 
say,  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  God  feeds 
the  birds  of  the  air,  shall  He  not  much  more  feed 
Mis  s[iiritual  otFspring?  If  He  clothes  the  flowers 
of  the  field  in  their  radiant  beauty,  how  can  He 
fail  to  clothe  His  own  sons  and  daughters?  (vv.-"- 
'^-^).  (d)  Again,  He  argues  generally  that  the 
fact  of  our  Father's  knowledge  of  our  needs  carries 
with  it  the  certainty  that  all  our  needs  shall 
be  supplied — an  argument  based  directly  on  the 
thought  of  Fatherhood,  and  the  love  that  Father- 
hood implies  (w.^^-^-). 

2.  Human  providence. — Christ's  special  teaching 
on  the  providence  of  God  in  the  j^assage  just  con- 
sidered has  sometimes  been  misinterpreted  into  a 
pronouncement  against  any  providence  on  the  part 
of  man.  The  language  of  the  AV  no  doubt  lends 
itself  to  this ;  for  in  modern  English  '  Take  no 
thought '  is  a  very  misleading  rendering  of  /xr]  /x-epifx- 
vdre  (vv.-5-2i-^^,  cf.  27.28)^  j^  ^yg^g  j^Q^  forethought, 
however,  but  anxiety  (see  RV)  that  Jesus  warned 
His  disciples  against,  when  He  turned  their  minds 
to  the  great  truth  of  the  heavenly  Father's  pro- 
vidence (see  art.  Care).  That  He  believed  in  the 
value  and  the  need  of  prevision  and  forethought 
we  may  learn  from  His  own  example.  The  long 
years  of  silence  at  Nazareth  ■were  evidently  spent 
in  a  deliberate  preparation  of  Himself  for  the  high 
tasks  that  lay  before  Him.  And  when  His  public 
ministry  began,  so  far  from  being  careless  of  the 
morrow,  He  shaped  all  His  days  according  to  a 
pre-conceived  plan  (cf.  Mt  S^^ff-,  Mk  1"'-,  Lk  125", 
Jn  9*  17*).  In  His  teaching  He  lays  frequent 
stress  on  the  value  of  prudent  forethought  (see 
art.  Prudence),  both  in  worldly  matters  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven — witness  the 
parables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  m^«-),  of  the 
Pounds  (19i3ff-),  and  the  Talents  (Mt  25"^-),  of  the 
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Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins  (v.^"'-).  His  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field  was  not  meant  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
God  would  work  for  the  idle  and  provide  for  the 
improvident.  The  argument  rather  is,  If  God  pro- 
vides for  His  unconscious  creatures  who  cannot 
exercise  forethought,  much  more  will  He  provide 
for  His  conscious  children  who  can  and  do.  If  He 
feeds  the  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reap,  much 
more  will  He  prosper  you  in  your  sowing  and  i-eap- 
ing ;  if  He  clothes  the  lilies  that  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,  be  sure  He  will  see  to  it  that  men 
and  women,  on  whom  He  has  laid  toiling  and 
spinning  as  a  necessity,  do  not  lack  the  raiment 
they  require.  Work  you  must ;  it  is  the  law  of 
your  lives  as  God's  rational  creatures ;  but  learn 
from  the  birds  and  the  lilies  not  to  be  anxious  in 
the  midst  of  your  toil.  Sow  your  seed,  trusting 
in  God  to  send  the  harvest.  Fulfil  your  apjiointed 
tasks,  l)ut  leave  the  results  with  confidence  in  your 
Father's  hands.  Jesus,  then,  does  not  commend 
improvidence.  On  the  other  hand,  He  does  con- 
demn a  providence  that  confines  itself  altogether 
to  the  provision  of  earthly  things,  or  even  gives 
these  the  chief  place  in  the  heart.  He  condemns 
the  providence  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  12'^""^),  and 
urges  His  disciples  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  the 
heavens  (vv."^'^^).  '  Seek  ye  frst  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness'  (Mt  6^^)  is  the  counsel 
with  which  He  concludes  His  special  teaching  on 
the  relation  of  His  disciples  to  the  providence  of 
the  heavenly  Father. 

Christ's  doctrines  of  Divine  and  human  provid- 
ence are  thus  complementary  to  each  other.  The 
thought  of  God's  foreseeing  care  does  not  do  away 
with  human  freedom  and  responsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  it  accentuates  these  by  assuring  us  that 
we  are  not  the  creatures  of  fate,  but  the  free  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  we  live  our  lives  and  fulfil 
our  tasks  under  His  watchful  and  loving  eyes.  The 
realization  of  the  need  of  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion on  our  pai-t  for  the  duties  and  events  of  life 
tloes  not  render  us  independent  of  the  Almighty 
care.  On  the  contrary,  man's  providence  rests 
altogether  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  apart 
from  it  is  utterly  vain.  And  so  to  win  Christ's 
approval  human  providence  must  be  the  providence 
of  religious  faith,  and  must  be  directed  above  all 
to  the  securing  of  higher  than  earthly  blessings. 
It  is  only  when  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  that  we  have  the  promise 
that  '  all  these  things '  —  food  and  raiment  and 
whatsoever  else  we  require  for  the  bodily  life — 
shall  be  added  unto  us. 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  n.  ii.  14  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
Jestis,  i.  205,  289  ;  Martensen,  Dogmat.  p.  214  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
'  Heb.  and  Greek  Ideas  of  Providence  and  Retribution '  in  JQR 
V.  (1893)  517  ;  Ritschl,  Chr.  Doct.  of  Jiistif.  and  Recon.  (Eng.  tr. 
1900)  614  ;  F.  H.  Woods,  For  Faith  and  Science  (1906),  93  ;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Silamis  the  Christian  (1906),  109  ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline 
of  Chr.  Theol.  p.  147 ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  483 ; 
Dale,  Laics  of  Christ,  p.  157.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

PRUDENCE.  —  This  term  has  a  wider  and  a 
narrower  reference.  It  may  denote  practical  saga- 
city, the  right  choice  of  means  to  ends,  clear-sighted 
forecasting  of  consequences  and  the  shaping  of 
conduct  in  accordance  therewith.  This  would  bring 
under  review  the  whole  of  Jesus'  conduct,  and  His 
methods  of  teaching,  with  their  adaptation  to  the 
ends  of  His  mission.  In  its  more  common  use, 
prudence  refers  to  the  more  self-regarding  acts.  It 
is  the  narrower  reference  that  Ave  consider. 

1.  Jesus'  conduct.  —  In  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  approach  of 
danger.  When  He  came  from  the  temptation  in 
the  wdlderness  to  take  up  His  mission,  hearing  that 
Herod  had  put  John  in  prison.  He  departed  from 
Jordan  to  Galilee  (Mt  4^-).     Galilee  was  within  the 
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dominion  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  it  was  remote, 
away  from  the  palace  Adhere  John  was  imprisoned, 
away  also  from  the  place  where  John  had  baptized, 
and  whither  the  crowds  had  come.  In  Galilee  He 
would  be  more  withdrawn  from  Herod's  observa- 
tion. Later  on,  when  opposition  M-as  groM  ing,  and 
the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  were  taking  counsel 
together  against  Him,  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
the  sea  (jVIt  \2^\  JNIk  3«).  And  when  He  heard 
of  the  execution  of  John,  He  retired  with  His 
disciples  to  the  desert  (Mt  14i^  Mk  6^^-  The 
Fourth  Gospel  also  gives  instances  of  His  shunning 
Judfea  when  passions  were  stirred  there  against 
Him  (Jn  l^-^"  lO^s- -i"  IP-s^).  What  relation  had 
these  acts  of  prudence  to  Jesus'  sense  of  duty  and 
of  trust  in  the  care  of  the  Father?  He  shunned 
danger  then  for  His  work's  sake.  His  hour  was 
not  yet  come  (7^).  Then  life,  and  not  death,  was 
the  necessity  of  His  mission.  Again,  Jesus  taught 
the  most  absolute  trust  in  the  guarding  care  of  the 
Father.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
Him  (]\It  10-^).  Should  He  not  then  have  com- 
mitted Himself  to  the  Father  :  could  Herod  defeat 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  who  alone  could 
reveal  the  Father  ?  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  recog- 
nized that  thought  to  be  a  temptation  of  Satan 
(4^''').  God  has  given  us  minds  to  look  before  and 
after;  and  to  run  into  avoidable  peril  needlessly 
is  to  tempt  God.  Carefulness,  even  amid  duty,  is 
lowliness'  way  of  escajie  from  presumption.  Jesus 
recognized  that  He  had  to  accept  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  and  guard  Himself,  for  His 
work's  sake,  from  the  confinement  that  would 
hinder  it,  or  premature  death  that  miglit  destroy 
it.  But  there  is  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  beautiful  reconciliation  of  Jesus' 
l>rudence  Mitli  duty  and  faith.  When  He  with- 
drew to  the  desert  on  hearing  of  John's  death,  the 
crowds  followed  Him  ;  and  Jesus,  seeing  them  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  had  compassion  on  them, 
and  began  to  teach  them  (31k  6^^).  The  death  of 
Lazarus  makes  Him  return  to  Judtea,  whence  He 
had  prudently  withdrawn  Himself  (Jn  11'*"^).  The 
emergence  of  a  duty,  an  appeal  from  circumstances 
to  His  compassion,  is  a  call  from  the  Father,  and 
then  Jesus  enters  upon  danger  secure  in  the 
Father's  guarding  providence.  When  a  man  is 
doing  the  duty  clearly  laid  down  for  him  at  the 
moment,  he  is  walking  in  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  for  him  (IP). 

Did  Jesus  sin  against  that  earlier  spirit  of  prudence  in  His  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  ?  He  knew  that  He  was  going  into  danger. 
And  He  went  thither  not  quietly,  but  making  a  public  demon- 
stration. He  rode  up  to  the  city  on  an  ass's  colt  as  the  Messiah, 
with  an  enthusiastic  crowd  strewing  palm  branches  and  singing 
hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David.  That  would  rouse  the  Pharisees, 
who  regarded  His  claim  as  blasphemous,  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  might  tremble  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  the  Temple,  and  drove  out  with  a  scourge  of  small 
cords  them  that  bought  and  sold  in  the  holy  place.  And  when 
at  last  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  united  against  Him,  He 
uttered  in  the  public  hearing  His  invectives  against  the  hj-pocrisy 
of  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Jesus  has  been  blamed  for  thereby 
running  upon  death.  But  (1)  it  was  necessary  that  He  should 
openly  make  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  had  not  done  so 
at  first,  for  He  did  not  desire  any  mere  political  following.  It 
was  to  spiritual  believers,  won  by  His  preaching  of  the  Father, 
who  felt  that  He,  the  meek  and  lowlj-  One,  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  that  He  made  known  the  fact  that  He  was  God's 
Messiah.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  claim  should  ultimately 
be  proclaimed,  after  all  His  gospel  had  been  declared,  that 
Israel's  rejection  of  Him  should  be  their  rejection  of  Him  as 
Messiah.  (2)  It  was  necessary  also  that  the  Lord  of  man's  life 
should  lay  bare  in  judgment  the  evil  of  Pharisaism,  the  master 
sin  which  dwells  in  the  Temple,  serving  the  very  altar  (see  Per- 
fection OF  jEsrs,  p.  337).  But  the  invectives  came  only  after  His 
enemies  were  banded  together  and  had  decreed  His  death.  The 
hour  was  striking  when  He  uttered  the  words  that  maddened 
His  foes.  He  chose  His  time  with  forethought  and  sagacity. 
(3)  The  hour  of  sacrifice  had  come.  This  death  was  no  way  of 
escape  from  intolerable  difficulties  (Renan,  F.  Newman).  It  was 
the  end  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
victory  over  temptation  in  the  wilderness  when  He  put  aside 
the  suggestion  to  use  methods  of  popularity.  Its  shadow  is  over 
the  words  which  He  spake  to  the  Pharisees,  when  early  in  His 


ministry  they  questioned  Him  about  His  disciples  and  fasting  . 
' The  dajs  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days '  (Lk  5«5).  And 
as  soon  as  Peter  had  made  his  confession  of"  belief  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  Jesus  began  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  sufferings  and 
death  (Mk  S^u-  ai).  That  is  clear  evidence  that  though  His  dis- 
ciples had  never  dreamed  of  the  tragic  ending,  yet  it  had  long 
been  in  their  Master's  thought.  The  joyousness  "and  serenity  of 
the  early  Galilsean  ministry  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  dreamed  then 
of  success  ;  it  only  proves  how  absolute  was  His  conquest  over 
all  self-assertion  and  all  natural  shrinkings  of  the  flesh.  Death 
was  His  goal,  seen  from  the  beginning.  Love's  kingdom  could 
be  set  up  only  by  love's  absolute  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
Father  had  laid  upon  Him  the  task  of  laying  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  And  when  Jesus  went  up  to"  Jerusalem,  He  recog- 
nized that  this  His  hour  was  come.  He  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  (Mt  163). 

2.  Jesus'  teaching.  —  His  teaching  follows  the 
lines  of  His  conduct.  As  in  His  conduct,  there  is 
a  prudential  side.  He  counsels  men  to  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven,  for  that  treasure  abides  (Mt 
6'»-  20,  Lk  12^3).  He  bids  them  count  the  cost  of 
discipleship  (Lk  14-^-^).  In  the  parables  of  the 
Unjiist  Steward  and  the  Ten  Virgins,  He  expresses 
His  surprise  at  the  lack  of  forethought  and  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  children  of  light. 
(See  F(30LISHNESS).  And  He  bids  them  pluck  out 
their  right  eye,  cut  of!"  their  hand  or  foot,  whichever 
it  be  that  gives  offence,  and  enter  maimed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  rather  than  perish  (Mk  9''^"'^^, 
Mt  5^^-  ^).  This  has  been  called  '  the  distinctive 
principle  of  Christian  asceticism '  (Gore)  ;  and  this 
may  be  granted,  with  the  pro^'iso  that  such  asceti- 
cism has  nothing  to  do  with  self-appointed  penances 
or  mortifications,  but  only  with  the  self-denial  which 
wise  self-knowledge  brings  amid  the  infiow  of  life 
upon  one.  But  it  is  rather  Christian  prudence,  as 
St.  Augustine  has  defined  it,  '  love  making  wise 
distinction  between  what  hinders  and  what  helps 
itself ' :  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  prayer, 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 

In  Jesus'  teaching,  as  in  His  life,  these  pruden- 
tial maxims  are  always  subservient  to  the  ultimate 
principle  of  conduct,  love's  paradox,  '  Whosoever 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosover  will 
lo.se  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (Mt  16"^, 
Lk  17^^  Jn  12-^).  Self-forgetfulness  through  loving 
service  of  God  enriches  the  spirit  with  life's  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  joy.  That  is  the  secret  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes 
(Lk  10-0-  21). 

Literature. — W.  M.  Sinclair,  The  Servant  of  Christ  (1892), 
102  ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Sermotis  on  Some  Words  of  Christ  (1892), 
191 ;  S.  A.  Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  4  ;  D.  T.  Young, 
The  Crimson  Book  (1903),  157;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  The  Cardinal 
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PSALMS. — In  discussing  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Psalms,  two  questions  must  be  kept  apart : 
(1)  His  use  of  the  Psalter,  (2)  His  presence  in  the 
Psalter.  Even  if  we  did  not  know,  by  direct 
quotation  and  indirect  allusion,  that  the  Psalter 
was  a  favourite  book  of  Christ's,  we  could  have 
safely  inferred  as  much  from  His  general  attitude 
to  the  OT.  The  Psalter,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
simplest  and  purest  expression  of  the  devotional 
life  of  Israel,  must  have  commended  itself  pecu- 
liarly to  Christ. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Psalter  upon  the  mind  of 
Jesus  was  proliably  larger  and  more  profound  than 
His  recorded  allusions  to  it,  numerous  and  subtle 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  were 
indeed  elements  in  it  which  He  could  not  have 
appropriated — cries  for  vengeance  upon  foes  (Ps 
41"  (10),  cf.  682'»<23)),  or  of  an  almost  cruel  delight  at 
their  defeat  (18** '■^^i)^  ^y  sorrowful  laments  at  the 
prospect  of  a  death  in  which  fellowship  with  God 
was  believed  to  be  interrupted  (e^i^i  SQ'^ii*' 88"-i3 
<iO"'-').  But  there  were  other  elements  Avhich  were 
well  fitted  to  express,  as  they  may  have  helped  to 
nourish,    His    piety.     Especially   must    He    have 
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been  attracted  by  those  psalms  which  breathe  the 
spirit  of  qviiet  conhdence  in  God  :  '  Thou  art  my 
God;  my  times  are  in  thy  liand '  (3P"- t'^f-i)  ;  'In 
thy  jnesence  is  fuhiess  of  joy'  (16^')  ;  'As  for  me, 
I  am  continually  with  thee  :  thou  hast  holden  my 
right  hand.  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory '  (73-^^')-  The 
joy  which  comes  from  fellowship  with  God  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  His  acts  in  history 
(95-100),  the  iuimble  and  childlike  spirit  which 
lifts  meek  eyes  to  the  God  wiio  looks  down  in  pity 
from  the  heavens  (123.  130) — these  anil  other  such 
tempers  and  aspirations  cannot  have  been  without 
their  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Most 
welcome  of  all  would  be  those  fine  interpretations 
of  the  character  of  God  scattered  throughout  the 
Psalter — as  of  one  who  is  not  only  Lord  of  all 
space  and  time  (90.  139),  but  who  is  also  'good 
and  ready  to  forgive  and  rich  in  love  to  all  that 
call  upon  him'  (86^  103^),  who  opens  His  hand  and 
satisfies  the  desire  of  every  living  thing  (145'^), 
who  is  father  of  the  fatherless  and  judge  of  the 
widow  (68^  (^)),  who  rises  up  at  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy  (12^  (^*). 

2.  But  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Psalter 
upon  Jesus,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  On 
many  occasions — notably  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  His  public  career — He  uses  it  directly,  and 
expresses,  sometimes  the  truths  of  His  gospel, 
sometimes  the  aspirations  of  His  soul,  sometimes 
His  premonitions  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  almost 
in  its  very  words.  The  Sermon  on  the  ^Fount  has 
at  least  half  a  dozen  references,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  Psalter ;  not  only  words  of  a  more  general 
kind,  such  as  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity'  (Mt  7"^  ||  Lk  13-^  cf.  Ps  G^fS'),  or  the  allu- 
sion to  Jerusalem  as  the  '  city  of  the  great  king ' 
(Mt  S"*',  cf.  Ps  48''  (-'),  but  even  such  an  assurance 
as  that  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  tiie  bii-ds  (Mt 
6-^,  cf.  Ps  147")  ;  and  some  of  the  Beatitudes  them- 
selves are  but  echoes  of  the  Psalter,  e.g.  'the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (Mt  5*,  cf.  Ps  37" 
(the  land)),  'the  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy' 
(Mt  5^  cf.  Ps  182«(3S)).  Occasionally  a  psalm  is 
explicitly  cited  by  Him,  e.g.  Ps  82*'  in  Jn  10^^,  and 
even  prefaced  by  the  words,  '  Have  ye  never  read  ? ' 
(cf.  Mt  21"'-'*^),  which  assume  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  book,  or  at  least  of  these  particular  psalms 
(8.  118),  on  the  part  of  His  audience.  But  even 
where  there  is  no  such  citation,  the  language  is 
often  saturated  with  reminiscences  of  the  Psalter. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  e.g.,  that  'my  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful'  (Mt  26^^  ||  Mk  M^"*)  is  an  echo 
of  Ps  426- 13.  (5. 11))^  oj.  that  '  he  that  eateth  with  me 
shall  betray  me'  (Mk  U'^)  is  an  echo  of  Ps  4P»- <9) 
(cf.  Jn  13'*,  where  the  treachery  is  expressly  said  to 
be  in  fulfilment  of  the  utterance  in  the  psalm),  or 
that  '  they  shall  dash  to  the  ground  thy  children 
within  thee'  (Lk  \Q*-^)  is  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  137**. 
In  the  words  of  a  psalm  (3P-  '^0  Jesus  commended 
His  spirit  into  His  Father's  hands  (Lk  23^s). 

3.  These  references  are  not  quite  exhaustive, 
but  they  are  characteristic ;  and  they  are  very 
significant  of  Christ's  general  attitude  to  the 
Psalter.  He  makes  its  words  of  faith  His  own  in 
the  moment  of  His  sorrow.  He  repeats  its  pro- 
mises to  those  who  are  prepared  to  be  His  dis- 
ciples jLk  10'«,  cf.  Ps  91" ;  Mt  5',  cf.  Ps  37") ; 
but,  with  the  single  excei^tion — if  it  be  an  excep- 
tion— of  Ps  110,  to  be  afterwards  discussed,  He 
does  not  seem  directly  to  countenance,  by  His 
own  example,  that  Messianic  interpretation  of  the 
Psalter  upon  which  the  Church  has,  from  her 
earliest  days,  uniformly  insisted.  True,  it  is  re- 
corded that  He  said  that  '  all  things  must  needs  be 
fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  j^talms,  concerning  me' 
(Lk  24"'').     But  within  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 


self there  is  no  certain  illustration  of  specific  pas- 
sages which  He  applied  Messianically  to  Himself. 
And  this  omission  would  be  very  singular,  if  He 
had  generally  countenanced  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  that  Mord  has 
been  commonly  understood.  He  believed  in  His 
Messiahship,  but  He  did  not  rest  it  upon  the  basis 
of  individual  passages.  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets ;  but,  judging  by  His 
general  practice,  this  appears  to  imply  the  large 
fulfilment  of  their  spirit  and  tendency,  rather  than 
any  minute  and  literal  fulfilment  of  particular 
words.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  Psalms, 
when  conti'oversy  is  involved,  is  well  illustratecl 
by  His  citation  of  Ps  82'^  in  Jn  10^  The  Jews  are 
incensed  at  what  they  regard  as  His  blasphemy  in 
calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  appeals  to 
the  psalm,  to  show  that  men  exalted  to  high  office 
had  been  in  the  OT  called  '  gods ' ;  and  argues 
that,  if  the  title  was  appropriate  for  them,  liow 
much  more  for  Him  who  iiad  a  unique  commission 
and  equipment  from  the  Father. 

i.  It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  Christ's  use  of  the  Psalter  to 
that  of  the  writers  and  speakers  in  the  NT  ;  and,  in  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  important  to  remember  that  most  of  their  citations 
from  the  Psalter  are  made  from  the  LXX.  Occasionally  this 
seriously  aflects  the  argument.  The  author  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrew's,  e.g.  (110-12),  flnds,  in  the  great  words  of  Ps  10226-28 
(25  27) — '  Thou,  Lord,  in  tlie  beginning,  didst  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thj'  hands ' — an 
allusion  to  Christ.  In  the  LXX  it  is  '  the  Lord  '  who  is  said  to 
be  everlasting,  and  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  the  Lord  is 
Christ.  But  in  the  Hebrew  psalm  the  address  is  to  Jehovah,  a 
title  which  no  Hebrew  could  possibly  have  applied  to  the 
Messiah.  Here  is  a  case — and  there  are  others — where  the 
argument  holds  only  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  translation  ;  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  inapplicable  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
Hebrew  (cf.  Eph  48,  Ps  6819-  (18)). 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  psalms  customarily  called  Messianic, 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  songs  of  the  Psalter  have, 
generally  speaking,  a  historical  background.  They  spring,  not 
perhaps  always,  but  undoubtedly  often,  out  of  a  definite  his- 
torical situation  ;  that  situation,  or  some  aspect  of  it,  is  their 
theme.  In  many  psalms  this  is  obvious  (cf.  44.  83.  137) ;  and 
the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  this  is  not  also  the 
case  in  the  Messianic  psalms.  Doubtless  time  might  prove  that 
the  meaning  of  a  psalm  was  larger  than  the  original  intention 
of  its  composer  :  this  is  true  more  or  less  of  all  great  literature. 
But  to  understand  truly  its  deeper  meaning,  we  must  start 
from  its  original  intention,  and  from  the  situation  in  view  of 
which  it  was  composed.  While  to  some  of  the  psalms  whose 
subject  is  a  king  a  Messianic  interpretation  has  been  assigned 
(cf.  2),  in  others  the  actual  contents  and  implications  of  the 
psalm  render  that  interpretation  impossible.  The  '  anointed,' 
t'.(7.  (Heb.  'his  Messiah,'  LXX  'Christ'),  in  207  (6)  is  almost  neces- 
sarily some  historical  king,  and  the  psalm  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  If,  then,  in  some  of  the 
psalms  which  deal  with  a  'Messiah'  or  'Christ,'  the  reference 
is  to  a  historic  king  of  Israel  or  Judah,  the  presumption  at  least 
is  raised  that  all  the  Messianic  psalms  may  be  similarly  inter- 
preted. 

The  tendency  to  find  in  the  Psalter  predictive  references  to 
Jesus  must  have  set  in  very  early.  In  Mt  1335,  e.g.,  the  para- 
bolic method  of  teaching  adopted  by  Jesus  is  said  to  be  in 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (attributed  in  one  MS  to  Isaiah),  '  I 
will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  In  point  of  fact  these  words 
simply  form  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  longer  historical 
psalms  (782),  and  in  them  the  Psalmist  simply  declares  his 
intention  to  draw  instruction  from  the  ancient  history  of 
Israel.  There  is  here  no  conceivable  allusion  to  the  parabolic 
teaching  of  Jesus.  This  interpretation  would  hardly  even  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  LXX,  which  happens  to  render  the 
Hebrew  7^*03  by  Iv  Ta/!«/3cXa?? — another  good  illustration  of 
the  control  that  the  LXX  exercised  over  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion. This  tendency  to  '  messianize,'  wherever  possible,  natur- 
ally is  operative  also  outside  of  the  NT.  There  is  no  warrant  in 
its  pages,  e.g.,  for  referring  the  latter  part  of  Ps  24  to  Christ ; 
but  the  Fathers  applied  it  to  His  ascension,  and  the  Te  Dexun 
addresses  Christ  as  the  King  of  Glory.  Sometimes  psalms 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as  Messianic  contain  sentiments 
which  are  un-Christian,  and  which  therefore  render  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  in  any  sense  worth  defending,  untenable.  Some 
exegetes  have  even  held  that  Ps  18  is  Messianic,  in  spite  of  such 
a  verse  as  ■*■*  (■*2).  Ps  2,  whose  claims  are  much  more  generally 
allowed,  contains  sentiments  (cf.  v. 9)  which  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  the  Prince 
of  peace. 

5.  We  shall  now  examine  the  psalms  which  are 
most  commonly  regarded  as  Messianic — for  con- 
venience' sake  in  the  order  in  Avhich  they  occur  in 
the  Psalter. 
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Ps  2.  A  study  of  the  NT  allusions  to  this  psalm 
is  peculiarly  instructive,  as,  though  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  it  is  Messianic,  there  is 
considerable  variety  in  its  interpretation.  One 
passage,  indeed,  does  not  seem  even  to  regard  the 
psalm  as  Messianic,  at  least  in  the  narrower  sense  : 
in  Rev  '2F  the  promise  of  Ps  2**  that  the  king  would 
'  break'  (LXX  and  NT  read  ■woiixavel(^),  '  shepherd,' 
'rule,'  pointing  Dy-in  instead  of  Dyifi)  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  the  vessels  of  ithe  potter  are 
broken,  is  applied,  in  the  message  aildressed  to 
Thyatira,  to  the  Christian  who  overcomes  and 
keeps  the  works  of  Christ  to  the  end. 

This  application  of  the  passage  shows  that,  even  in  ver}'  early 
times,  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  such  psalms  was  felt  to 
be  not  the  only  possible  one.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
the  words  of  the  psalm  were  chosen  simply  because  they  were 
an  apposite  description  of  triumph.  Tliis  becomes  the  more 
probable  when  we  remember  that  elsewhere  in  this  same  book 
— Rev  125  1915 — the  passage  is  applied  Messianically. 

The  first  two  verses  of  the  psalm — '  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage  ? '  etc. — are  applied  in  Ac  4-^^'  to  the 
combination  of  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  against  '  thy  holy  servant  Jesus,'  who  is 
clearly  therefore  regarded  as  the  king  celebrated 
in  the  psalm.  The  verse  which  the  NT  most  fre- 
quently lays  under  contribution  is  v.''  '  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  verse, 
or  the  first  part  of  it,  underlies  Nathanael's  con- 
fession (Jn  1'*"),  Peter's  confession  (Mt  \&'^),  the 
high  i^riest's  question  (Mt26''^),  and  the  voice  which 
is  said  to  have  been  heard  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Baptism  (Mt3"  =  Mk  l"  =  Lk  S^-)  and  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  17^=Mk  9'^  =  Lk  Q^%  According  to 
the  Codex  Bezte  in  Mt  3''',  the  words  heard  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  were,  '  Thou  art  my  son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  attests  the 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  Divine  sonship  of 
Jesus,  which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  foreshadow, 
dated  from  the  day  of  His  baptism.  But  in  Ac  13^^ 
St.  Paul  regards  the  Psalmist's  utterance  as  fulfilled 
not  in  the  baptism,  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
and  this  view  appears  to  underlie  the  Apostle's 
statement  in  Ro  1*  that  it  was  by  the  resurrection 
that  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power.  The  verse  is  further  applied  in  He  P  (cf. 
5^)  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the 
angels.  In  the  Hebrew  OT,  however,  the  term 
literally  translated  '  sons  of  God '  is  applied  to 
supernatural  beings  whether  they  be  regarded  as 
gods  or  angels ;  cf.  Job  1^  2\  where  the  LXX 
renders  by  ol  ayyeXoi  tov  Oeou.  As,  however,  there 
are  passages  in  which  even  the  LXX  speaks  of 
these  beings  as  'sons  of  God'  (Ps  29^  89^),  we  must 
assume,  if  the  writer  has  not  forgotten  them,  that 
he  is  laying  particular  stress  on  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse,  '  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. '  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epistle,  however,  Jesus  took  part  in  the 
Creation,  and  was  pre-existent  before  all  eternity 
(!-■'");  consequently  we  must  supi^ose  that  the 
'  begetting  to-day  '  refers  to  His  eternal  generation. 
See  art.  Begetting. 

Here,  then,  are  three  diffierent  interpretations  of 
the  verse  -within  the  NT  :  the  Divine  sonship  of  the 
Messiah  is  variously  connected  with  His  baptism. 
His  resurrection,  or  His  eternal  generation.  These 
interesting  fluctuations  of  opinion  are  possible  only 
because  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  psalm 
is  ignored.  The  phrase  '  son  of  God  '  did  not  neces- 
sarily imply  Divinity  in  the  technical  sense,  for  we 
find  it  applied  even  to  the  people  (Ex  4-"^),  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  Jesus  argues  (Jn  10^^)  from 
the  acknowledged  application  of  the  term  to  human 
beings.  In  truth,  the  psalm  seems  to  be  addressed 
to  some  actual  king  of  Judah,  and  to  express  the 
assurance  of  his  victory  and  dominion,  possibly  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  The  day  on  which 
he  was  begotten  as  a  son  of  God  is  the  day  on 
which  he  was  installed  in  his  regal  dignity  as  the 


representative  of  Jehovah,  the  King  and  Father  of 
His  jieople.  It  is,  we  must  admit,  by  no  means 
impossible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  soaring 
language  of  the  psalm,  that  its  subject  is  not  any 
reigning  king-,  but  some  king  yet  to  be  ;  this  would 
be  the  case  if  the  psalm  belongs,  as  it  may,  to  the 
post-exilic  period,  when  the  monarchy  was  no  more. 
But  in  neither  case  can  it  be  strictly  regarded  as 
referring  to  Jesus,  partly  because  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  would 
have  no  relevance  in  His  case  ;  partly  because  the 
conception  of  His  function  as  dashing  His  enemies 
in  jjieces  is  un-Christian.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  NT  itself  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  inci- 
dent which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  prefigure. 
But  its  solemn  and  emi^hatic  predication  of  the 
Divine  sonshiij  of  the  king',  possibly  also  its  out- 
look upon  a  world-wide  dominion,  made  it  natural, 
and  almost  inevitable,  under  the  conditions  of  early 
Christian  interpretation,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  prediction  of  Jesus. 

Ps  8.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  use  made 
of  this  psalm  bj^  Jesus  with  that  made  elsewhere 
in  the  NT.  V.^(-)  '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,'  etc.,  is  quoted  by  Him  against  the  chief 
priests  (Mt  2V^),  who  murmur  when  they  hear 
the  children  cry  '  Hosanna.'  The  NT  follows  the 
LXX,  which  reads  '  praise '  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
'  strength,'  '  bulwark  ' ;  but  the  essentinl  meaning 
of  the  psalm  is  finely  brought  out  by  the  citation 
— the  power,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  insight,  on 
the  other,  of  the  children  (cf.  for  a  very  similar 
thought,  Mt  11-5).  Jn  jjg  2«-8,  however  (cf.  1  Co 
15^'-),  '  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (or  '  for  a  little 
while')  lower  than  the  angels,'  vv.^-^  of  the  psalm 
are  interpreted  as  referring  to  Jesus,  because  the 
supremacy  which,  in  the  psalm,  is  asserted  of  the 
'  son  of  man '  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  of 
the  human  race,  but  it  is  true  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
noble  application  of  the  passage,  full  of  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight ;  but  it  does  not  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that  the  psalm  was,  in  its  original  intention. 
Messianic.  The  Psalmist  is  undoubtedly  thinking 
of  the  human  race,  he  marvels  at  the  love  of  the 
great  God  towards  His  apparently  insignificant 
creature  in  making  him  lord  of  all.  '  Thou  hast 
put  all  things  under  his  feet.'  To  the  Psalmist 
this  supremacy  is  a  fact :  he  is  content  with  man 
as  he  finds  him,  and  he  is  not  thinking  of  One 
in  whom  this   lordship  would   be   more  perfectly 

Ps  16.  In  Ac  2^5-28  (cf.  IS^s-sv)  St.  Peter  quotes 
four  verses  of  the  psalm  C^'^^)  in  confirmation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  crucial  verse  is  -'' '  Thou 
-\vilt  not  leave  my  soul  unto  Hades,  neither  wilt 
thou  give  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'  It  is  not 
quite  certain  Avhether  the  psalm  is  individual  or 
collective.  If  it  be  collective,  this  verse  implies  no 
more  than  an  assured  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel ; 
if,  however,  it  be  individual,  the  speaker  is  pro- 
bably expressing-  his  own  faith  in  immortality, 
though  a  more  meagre  meaning  has  been  put  upon 
the  words,  as  if  he  were  simply  expressing  his  con- 
fidence in  his  recovery  fi'om  a  severe  illness,  or 
perhaps  in  his  immunity  from  the  sudden  death 
which  overtakes  the  wicked.  In  any  case  '  thy  holy 
one' — an  unfortunate  translation — is  undoubtedly 
the  speaker  himself.  He  is  Jehovah's  hdsid,  that 
is,  a  bond  of  love  subsists  between  him  and  his 
God  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  bond,  he  is  sure  that 
Sheol  cannot  be  his  ultimate  fate, — he  will  over- 
leap it,  and  be  received  into  glory  (Ps  73"-*).  The 
last  word  of  16'"  nnt^,  which  means  '  pit,'  was,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  rendered  by  LXX  dia(p6opd, 
'  corruption  ' ;  and  part  of  St.  Peter's  argument,  as 
of  St.  Paul's  in  Ac  13^"^'',  depends  upon  the  mis- 
translation. The  argument  is  that,  as  the  Psalmist 
himself  '  saAV  corrui^tion '  (Ac  13^^),  he  was  really 
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speaking,  not  of  himself,  but,  prophetically,  of 
Jesus,  who  saw  no  corruption.  The  psalm  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  though  it  is,  in  reality,  only  a  devout 
believer's  confession  of  faith  in  his  own  immortality. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  that,  while  the  form  of 
the  argument  in  Acts  is  Jewish,  and  rests,  in  part, 
upon  a  mistranslation,  in  substance  the  argument 
is  sound.  What  the  psalm  essentially  asserts  is, 
that  where  a  bond  of  love  subsists  between  God 
and  a  man,  death  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  man 
— a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  the  Man.  '  It  was  not 
possible  that  He  should  be  conquered  by  him '  (Ac 
2-'*) — such  a  one  as  Jesus  by  such  an  antagonist  as 
death. 

Ps  22.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
early  Christians  should  have  interpreted  this  psalm 
Messianically,  or  that  that  interpretation  should 
have  persisted  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  not  only  that  echoes  of  it 
are  heard  in  the  Passion  story  of  the  Gospels, — in 
the  parting  of  His  garments  and  tlie  casting  of  the 
lot  for  His  raiment  (Mt  27^=  Mk  15-^  =  Lk  2S^\  Ps 
2219  (i8)j^  ii^Q  shaking  of  the  heads  of  the  passers-by 
(Mt  2739  =  Mk  15-''  =  Lk  23^5,  Ps  228(")),  the  mocking 
cry,  '  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him'  (Mt 
27'*^  Ps  22'' (^)),— but  Jesus  Himself  upon  the  cross 
used  at  least  the  opening  words  of  the  psalm  (Mt 
27'*®  =  Mk  15^^),  and  tiie  parting  of  His  garments  is 
expressly  said  in  Jn  19-'*  to  have  taken  place  that 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  often  a  very  startling  similarity 
between  the  details  of  the  psalm  and  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels.  Still,  many  of  those  details  are 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  crucifixion.  Alike  in 
the  sufferings,  in  the  triumphant  issue  from  them, 
and  in  the  contemplated  conversion  of  the  world 
which  is  to  be  produced  by  that  triumph  (v.-*  ("-')),  this 
psalm  very  powerfully  recalls  the  Suffering  Servant 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  ;  and  the  theme  of  both  is  doubt- 
less the  same,  that  is,  the  people,  or  at  least  the 
pious  kernel  of  Israel.  More  important,  however, 
than  the  similarity  of  detail  just  alluded  to,  strik- 
ing as  that  is,  is  the  large  and  profound  insight  of 
the  psalm.  It  is  all  aglow  with  the  consciousness 
that  suffering  means,  in  the  end,  not  defeat,  but 
victory,  and  that  the  Suffering  Servant,  so  far  from 
being  crushed,  will  one  day  win  the  whole  world  to 
Himself.  These  truths,  of  course,  find  their  highest 
and  truest  exemplihcation  in  Jesus 

Ps  3421  (20).  According  to  Jn  19^6  the  legs  of  Jesus 
were  not  broken,  in  order  that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulhlled,  'A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.' 
In  the  psalm  the  verse  is  intended  to  express  the 
general  care  which  Jehovah  exercises  over  the 
righteous,  and  therefore  it  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  apt  citation  in  connexion  with  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  but  more  probably  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  primarily,  a  reminiscence  of  Ex  12^^, 
Nu  9I",  which  prescribe  that  the  bones  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  shall  not  be  broken.  In  that  case  the 
quotation  would  convey  to  a  Jewish  ear  the  subtle 
reminder  that  Jesus  was  the  triie  Paschal  lamb. 

Ps  iO.  In  He  lO^"''  part  of  this  psalm  (w.^-i'fe-S)) 
is  quoted,  and  interpreted  as  a  prayer  of  Chiist  on 
coming  into  the  world  ;  and  here,  again,  a  large 
part  of  the  argument  turns  ujjon  the  faulty  text  of 
the  LXX.  The  author  is  arguing  that  the  con- 
tinual sacrihces  of  the  OT  dispensation  have  been 
for  ever  abolished  by  the  one  sacrihce  of  Christ. 
In  the  bodij  which  God  prepared  for  Him,  He  per- 
fectly fuliilled  the  Divine  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  But  the  words  '  a  body  didst  thou  prejjare 
for  me,'  which  the  author  adopts  from  the  LXX, 
do  not  represent  the  Heb.  of  40^'"),  which  reads, 
'earti  hast  thou  digged  for  me.'  Fortunately  the 
origin  of  the  mistake  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  word 
for  '  ears '  is  fiTIA,  and  for  '  body '  EfiMA.     The  S 


at  the  end  of  H9EAH2AS  was  apparently  dupli- 
cated, and  then  the  following  OTIA  was  easily 
transformed  into  OMA  ;  so  tiiat  out  of  an  originally 
correct  translation,  '  ears,'  a  new  word  arose,  which 
unhappily  lent  itself  to  a  dogmatic  interpretation 
almost  the  oppo.site  of  that  intended  by  the  Psalmist. 
His  point  is  that  God  demands  not  sacrifice  but 
obedience — the  ready  ear  to  hear  ;  the  point  in  the 
Epistle  is,  not  the  ever-recurring  sacrifice,  but  the 
one  sacrihce  of  Christ's  body.  As,  however,  the 
ethical  worth,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  was  the  perfect  obedience  which  it  illus- 
trated, we  may  say  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Ps 
16,  the  conclusion  is  essentially  sound,  though  the 
argument  is  fallacious,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  rests 
upon  a  mistranslation.  Historically  considered, 
the  psalm  appears  to  be  a  prayer  expressing  the 
mingled  feelings  of  the  people  after  their  return 
from  exile.  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  psalms  (cf. 
50.  51)  which  emphatically  assert  the  superiority 
of  obedience  and  contrition  over  sacrifice. 

Ps  41^"  (8).  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  passages 
in  which,  to  say  the  least,  that  interpretation  is 
not  necessary.  According  to  Jn  13'®  the  treachery 
of  Judas  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  accordance 
with  the  scripture,  which  must  be  fulfilled,  '  He 
that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.' 
In  other  words,  Ps  4I'"(^'is  supposed  to  have  Christ 
for  its  theme.  That  this  is  impossible,  however, 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  verse  of  the  psalm 
which  follows  the  quotation,  '  Thou,  Jehovah,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I  may  requite 
them.'  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Jesus  simply 
used  the  words  which  St.  Mark  records  of  Him,  — 
words,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  psalm,  '  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me,  even  he  that  eateth  with  me.' 
He  may  have  cited  the  words  of  the  psalm  as 
apjjosite  rather  than  prophetic. 

Ps  45.  For  long  Ps  45  has  enjoyed  among  Chris- 
tian exjjositors  the  reputation  of  celebrating  the 
love  of  Christ  for  His  Church.  But  a  glance  at  the 
psalm  is  enough  to  show  that  it,  like  others,  has 
its  roots  in  history  ;  the  pointed  and  definite  refer- 
ence to  '  the  daughter  of  Tyre '  renders  any  other 
interpretation  extremely  improbable.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  song  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  .some 
king  of  Israel  or  Judah  with  a  foreign  princess. 
Yy_7f.  (6f.) — <  ^jjy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,' 
etc. — are  cited  in  He  1®'-  and  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Son.  Considering  that  shortly  before, 
V.-,  and  immediately  after,  v.'^,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  touches  upon  the  pre-'existence  of  Christ, 
the  direct  naming  of  the  royal  subject  of  the  jisalm 
as  '  God '  would  be  peculiarly  welcome.  With 
what  admirable  cogency  could  the  psalm  thus  be 
interpreted  of  Christ,  and  how  little  could  it  be 
fairly  referred  to  any  one  else  !  For  the  passages 
which  some  have  adduced  to  prove  that  o'nS.x 
could  stand  for  'judges'  (cf.  Ex  22'f- )— though  they 
do  not  really  prove  as  much — would  in  any  case  be 
insufficient  to  show  that  an  ordinary  human  king 
could  be  addressed  in  the  word  Elohini ;  the  king 
of  the  psalm  must  therefore  be  Divine.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  however,  with  great  acuteness 
and  prol)ability,  that  instead  of  dm'^n  'God,'  the 
original  reading  was  n>,T  'shall  be'  ('"i.^n^).  This 
may  have  been  carelessly  read  as  nirr,  and  then 
altered  by  the  Elohistic  redactors  of  Pss  42-83  to 
□'n':'x.  In  that  case  the  important  dogmatic  text, 
'Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,'  becomes 
the  innocent  assertion  that  '  thy  throne  shall  be  for 
ever  and  ever,'  and  with  the  ciiange  in  the  text, 
the  Messianic  interpretation  vanishes,  especially  as 
the  next  verse  speaks  of  his  companions.  Of  a 
human  king  this  is  intelligible,  but  who  Avould  the 
companions  of  the  Messiah  be  ? 
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Ps  69.  It  might  seem  surprising  that  a  psahn 
marked  by  so  vindictive  a  spirit  as  Ps  69  shouhl 
ever  have  been  interpreted  Messianically,  but 
several  of  its  verses  are  even  in  the  NT  brought 
into  relation  with  Christ.  In  his  usual  manner  Hi. 
.lolin  {19-*"^")  sees  in  the  ottering  of  vinegar  to  Jesus 
on  the  cross  a  fulhlment  of  scripture,  that  is,  of 
Ps  69-2  (-'I  ((.f  Ml-  i53b^  Li^  2336)^  ^^.j^ile  St.  Matthew 
(2734. 4b)^  ^vho  jJarallels  the  language  of  the  psalm 
still  more  closely  by  speaking  of  the  gall,  does  not 
explicitly  connect  the  incident  with  the  psalm, 
though  doubtless  it  was  in  his  mind.  The  zeal 
with  M'hicli  Jesus  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
tiie  Temjjle,  is  said  in  Jn  2'"  to  have  reminded  the 
disciples  of  v.^'^f"'  of  the  p.salm  ;  and  Ro  15^,  where 
the  second  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted,  shows  that 
St.  Paul  interpreted  the  psalm  Messianically  (but 
cf.  Ro  1  pf-  with  Ps  69-»'-  (--'•').  In  Ac  V-",  Ps  69"^  (-^si 
and  ]  09*  are  regarded  as  inspired  predictions  of  the 
fate  of  Judas  (Ac  1^'^).  Two  dithculties,  however, 
stand  in  the  way  of  interpreting  this  psalm  INIessi- 
anicallj^ :  (1)  It  plainly  reflects  a  contemporary 
historical  situation  ;  it  is  the  product  of  a  time 
when  Judah  is  in  misery  and  her  cities  are  in  ruins 
(5936(35)).  ^^^i  (2)  its  herce  vindictive  tone  (cf.  v.-^)  is 
altogether  unlike  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said, 
'Father,  forgive  them.'  The  similarity  of  inci- 
dents in  tiie  life  of  Jesus  to  certain  features  of  the 
psalm  may  have  led  to  its  Messianic  application  ; 
but  it  lias  notiiing  like  the  claims  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction which  Ps  22  has. 

Ps  72.  The  NT  lends  hardly  any  support  to  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  this  psalm,  though  this 
interpretation  has  found  nnich  favour  with  Chris- 
tian exi>ositors.  The  description  of  the  gifts  of 
gold  that  were  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Mt  2^^) 
perhaps  recalls,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  psalm, 
cf.  vv.^"f'5;  but  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  vv.®"^^  (which  are  possibly,  as  some  hold, 
a  later  insertion,  added  after  the  psalm  began  to 
be  interpreted  Messianically),  it  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, originally  only  a  jtrayer  for  some  historic 
king.  V.^^,  in  which  jn-ayer  is  to  be  continually 
ottered  for  the  royal  sul)ject  of  the  psalm,  shoAvs 
that  the  Messianic  interpretation  is  hardly  ad- 
missible. 

Ps  110.  No  psalm  is  so  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  NT  as  Ps  110.  V.^  e.fj.,  is  re- 
ferred to,  directly  or  allusively,  in  Mt  22«'26"'*,  Mk 
12315  1462  iQW^  L]^  20^-f-  2269,  Ac  2^f-  5^^  l^^^-,  Ro  8^, 
1  Co  15-5,  Eph  l-'».  Col  31,  1  P  3-2,  He  P-  ^^  8^  lO^'-f- 
122;  and  v.*  in  He  5«  62"  711.  n.  21  etc.  The  first 
verse  is  interpreted  of  Jesus,  Avho,  as  the  Messiah, 
is  bidden  bj'  the  Lord  {Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew)  to 
sit  at  His  right  hand  till  He  has  vanquished  all 
His  enemies  ;  while,  according  to  the  Ep.  to  the 
Heb.,  He  is  also  the  priest  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Meichizedek.  Other  priesthoods  were  transi- 
tory, His  is  eternal  and  inalienable  (7^'^-  '^).  The 
use  of  the  psalm  made  by  Christ,  together  witli 
the  very  deliberate,  if  not  solemn  words  in  which 
He  introduces  the  citation,  certainly  raise  a  strong 
presumption  that  He  regarded  the  psalm  as  Mes- 
sianic. But  in  this  connexion  two  things  have  to 
be  remembered  :  (1)  that  this  allusion  springs  from 
an  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  (2)  that  the 
essential  meaning  of  Christ  is  independent  of  the 
Messianic  view  of  the  psalm.  (1)  As  against  the 
Piiarisees,  the  citation  had  a  peculiar  relevance 
and  propriety.  Christ  desires  them  to  feel  tiiat 
they  have  not  carefully  considered  tlie  conse- 
quences of  their  views  regarding  tlie  Messiah. 
(2)  Tlie  real  intention  of  Christ  is  to  suggest  the 
indefeasible  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
material.  Starting  from  tiie  conception  of  sonship, 
the  Pharisees  ended  in  thoughts  of  a  material  and 
political  kingdom  like  David's,  whereas,  had  they 
considered   the   sense  in  which   the   Messiah  was 


David's  Lord,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
in  a  spiritual  sphere. 

It  is  certainly  \ery  difficult  to  resist  tlie  impression  that  tlie 
psalm  is  Maccabaean.  Without  laying-  too  much  stress  upon  the 
singular  fact  that  the  initial  letters  of  each  verse  from  ib  to  ^, 
llicsf,  spell  the  word  Simon,  the  historical  implications  of  the 
psalm  point  \ery  powerful!}-  to  the  Maccabiean  period.  It  im- 
plies that  the  king  celebrated  also  bore  the  title  of  priest,  and 
not  till  that  jieriod  could  this  have  been  appropriately  said  of 
any  ruler.  The  language  of  the  opening  verse,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew,  runs  '  Oracle  of  Jehovah  to  my  lord,'  most  naturally 
suggests  that  the  psalm  is  composed  by  a  poet  in  honour  of  his 
king,  whom  he  calls  'my  lord,'  and  for  whom  he  foretells 
victory.  But  the  vigorous  language  of  \-.6  hardly  seems  com- 
patible with  the  idea  that  its  theme  is  Christ. 

Tiie  use  made  of  the  psalm  by  St.  Peter  in  Ac 
2'^^'-  is  thoi'oughly  analogous  to  his  use  of  Ps  16. 
Immediately  after  arguing  that  Ps  16,  with  its 
seeming  prophecy  of  the  resurrection,  could  not 
refer  to  David  because  he  '  both  died  and  was 
buried,'  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  argue  that  Ps  110 
must  also  be  referred  to  some  other  than  David, 
because  'he  did  not  ascend  into  the  heavens.'  But 
in  truth  the  sitting  at  tlie  right  liand  of  God  is 
simply  a  pictorial  way  of  suggesting  an  idea  similar 
to  that  of  Ps  2^,  where  a  liistorical  king  is  called 
the  son  of  God.  Tlie  grandeur  of  the  phrase  '  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God,'  the  contemplated 
completeness  of  the  king's  victory,  tiie  union  in 
his  person  of  tlie  offices  of  priest  and  king,  and  tiie 
mysteriousness  that  gatiiered  round  the  person 
and  tiie  priesthood  of  Meichizedek,  all  combined 
to  make  tlie  Messianic  interpretation  easy  and  all 
but  inevitable. 

Ps  118.  With  this  psalm  as  with  Ps  8,  Jesus 
assumed  a  certain  familiarity  on  tlie  part  of  His 
audience  (Mt  21'*2  '  j)[fi  ye  never  read?').  His  use 
of  it  strongly  suggests,  though  periiaps  it  hardly 
compels,  the  belief  that  He  regarded  it  as  Mes- 
sianic. With  the  words,  '  Blessed  is  he  tiiat 
conieth  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord'  (Ps  1182®),  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  multitudes  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  (Mt2P-i5=Mk  ll''f-  =  Lk  UF  =  Jn  U^-'), 
and  in  the  .same  words  He  ends  His  lament  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt  23^^).  The  saying  that  '  the  stone 
wliicli  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of 
tiie  corner'  (Ps  11822),  is  also  understood  to  find  its 
fulfilment  in  Him  (Mt  21^2^ mj,  i2iof.  =  Lk  '20'^ 
cf.  Ac  4",  1  P  2^- '').  In  the  psalm,  tlie  reference 
appears  to  be  to  Israel,  despised  yet  victorious  ; 
ijut  as  tlie  career  of  Jesus  is  the  most  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  pictorially  expressed  in  tlie 
saying,  the  citation  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  witli 
tlie  spirit  of  tiie  psalm,  though  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  prediction.  Similarly,  '  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord,'  is  more 
strikingly  appropriate  to  Jesus  than  even  to  the 
original  subject  of  the  psalm. 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exe- 
getical  methods  and  tiie  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
earlj-  Ciiurcii  rendered  it  very  natural  that  tiiey 
should  find  in  the  Psalter,  as  in  otiier  parts  of  tlie 
OT,  predictions  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  or 
tiiat  psalms  descrijitive,  on  tiie  one  iiand,  of  malig- 
nant persecution  and  agonized  sutt'ering,  or  em- 
bodying, on  the  other  hand,  a  large  outlook  upon  a 
universal  dominion,  should  be  claimed  for  Hiin. 
LTsually  tiiere  is  an  appropriateness,  sometimes 
very  striking,  in  tiie  application  to  Him  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalter  wliicii,  for  various  reasons, 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  witii  any  plausiliility  re- 
garded as  predictions  of  Him.  Often,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  i^salni  can  be  regarded  as  Messianic  only 
by  ignoring  its  historical  background  (Ps  69),  or 
by  selecting  and  emphasizing  certain  verses  wliile 
ignoring  others  that  suggest  an  inadequate  or  un- 
worthy view  of  the  Messiah  (Ps  2).  There  are 
undoulitedly  in  the  Psalter  many  true  foreshadow- 
ings  of  Christ ;  but,  speaking  broadlv,  it  is  in  its 
general  spirit  rather  than  in  its  isolated  expres- 
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sions  that  we  may  find  Him.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  commonly  urged  that  a  psahu  may  be  typi- 
cally Messianic  though  it  is  not  prophetic  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
interpret  literature  in  this  fashion.  C'iirist's  own 
use  of  the  Psalter  is  strikingly  different  from  the 
occasional  use  of  it,  e.g.,  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 
He  did  not  commend  His  Messiahship  after  the 
fashion  in  which  His  Apostles  sometimes  do. 
Profound  as  is  the  insight  with  which  they  often 
cite  and  apply  the  Psalter,  very  much  more  than 
the  ^Master  do  the  disciples  emphasize  the  letter, 
sometimes  even  the  letter  of  an  inadequate  trans- 
lation. From  His  use  of  it  we  learn  tt)  find  in  the 
Psalter  a  support  of  the  devotional  life  rather  than 
a  mainstay  of  Messianic  argument. 

Literature. — Binnie,  The  Psalms,  their  History,  Teaching, 
and  Use,  pp.  155-217 ;  Alexander,  Witness  of  the  Psalms  to 
Christ  and  christiaiiiti/  (BL,  1876);  Jenning-s  and  Lowe,  I'he 
Psalms,  with  1  ntrnductioas  and  Critical  Notes,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  ; 
Kirkpatrick,  The  Psalms  (Cambridge  Bible),  Introduction,  ch. 
viii.  ;  Cheyne,  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms  ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Biblical  aiid  Literary  Essays,  pp.  139-193  ;  Briggs,  '  The  Psalms,' 
2  vols.  (ICC)  19UG-7,  esp.  Introd.  p.  ci  ff.  Allusions  to  the 
Psalter  in  NT  are  collected  in  Alexander's  Witness  of  the 
Psalms,  pp.  257-264  ;  but  they  can  be  most  profitably  studied  in 
Toy,  Quotations  in  the  NT ;  Hiihn,  Die  messianischen  Weissa- 
gungen,  2  Theil,  '  Die  Alttestamentlichen  Citate  und  Reminisc- 
enzen  im  NT  ;  Dittmar,  Vetus  Testamentum  in  Novo. 

John  E.  M'Fadyen. 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  reXdivjjs). — The  Roman  practice 
of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  task  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes  and  dues  of  a  province  or  district  for 
a  definite  period  is  well  known.  The  persons  thus 
engaged  were  called  publican  i,  and  usually  belonged 
to  the  wealthy  equestrian  order.  They,  in  their 
turn,  employed  local  agents  to  get  in  the  revenues, 
who  were  also  called  publicmii.  This  lower  class 
are  probably  the  men  referred  to  in  the  Gospels, 
wherever  they  belong  to  Juda?a  (or  Samaria), 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  Zacchseus,  who  was 
dpxiTeXuvTjs  of  Jericho  (Lk  19^),  and  may  have  farmed 
tlie  revenues  of  that  important  commercial  centre 
on  his  own  account  (but  see  Ramsay  as  cited  below). 

In  Galilee  the  publicans  had  to  collect,  not  for 
the  Imperial  treasury  (as  in  Judaea),  but  for  Herod 
Antipas  the  tetrarch.  Such  an  official  was  St. 
Matthew  (Levi),  who  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle 
from  the  i)lace  of  toll  (reXwj'toj')  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  at  Capernaum  (Mt  9^,  Mk  2^\ 
Lk  5-').  And  in  his  house  afterwards  our  Lord 
met  many  other  publicans  of  the  tetrarchy  at  a 
great  entertainment. 

Whether  in  the  service  of  the  hated  Roman 
Emperor  or  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  in  com- 
plete sul)servience  to  him,  the  tax-gatherer  was 
most  unpopular  with  the  Jews ;  for,  apart  from 
the  obvious  liability  of  the  method  to  abuse,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  money  being  thus  raised  for  an 
alien  power  wjis  detestable  in  their  eyes.  And 
no  doubt  the  publicans  were  often  drawn  from  the 
lowest  ranks  in  consequence.  Hence  common  talk 
associated  them  not  only  with  the  Gentiles  (Mt 
181'),  but  with  harlots  (Mt  21='i- 2-)  and  sinners  in 
general  (Mt  9'«-  "  W,  Mk  2^^- '«,  Lk  5^"  1^*  15^). 

John  the  Baptist's  preaching  attracted  many 
publicans  to  him,  and  when  they  inquired  in  what 
they  must  mend  their  ways  after  being  baptized 
by  him,  his  answer  indicated  that  extortion  was 
their  besetting  danger,  as  we  should  expect  (Lk 

312.  13\ 

The  remarkable  effect  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
also  had  upon  these  men,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Matthew  and  Zaccha^us  (cf.  Lk  15'),  is  not  to  be 
held  as  implying  that  He  laid  Himself  out  more 
tor  them  than  for  other  sinners  who  realized  their 
need  of  Him  ;  nor  are  we  to  infer  that,  in  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  as  in  the 
Avell-known  parable  (Lk  18""f-),  He  intended  to 
clear  their  character  altogether  from  current  pi'e- 


judices  and  aspersions.  Extortion  and  oppression 
were  as  abhorrent  to  Him  in  the  one  class  as 
formalism  and  hypocrisy  were  in  the  other.  Both 
stood  equally  in  need  of  His  salvation  (Lk  19'"),  but 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  need  on  their  part 
His  salvation  could  not  take  efi'ect. 

Literature.  —  Schiirer,  GJV^  \.  474  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  LT 
i.  514  ff.;  Ramsay,  'The  telonai  in  the  Gospels' in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  394I'  ff.  ;  art.  '  Publican  '  in  DB  and  in  the  JE. 

C.  L.  Eeltoe. 

PUBLISHING  {KTjpvffaw,  fr.  K-^pv^,  'a  herald').— 
It  is  a  principle  in  the  Divine  economy  for  God  to 
withdraw  Himself  from  the  perception  of  man, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  able  to  receive  a 
Divine  revelation  to  his  profit  (Is  45^^  53\  Mt  7"). 
It  is  not  that  God  is  unwilling  to  manifest  Himself, 
but  that  the  condemnation  for  rejecting  the  light 
is  so  great,  that  He  is  constantly  withdrawing  and 
veiling  Himself  from  men's  gaze  (Jn  15--).  Thus 
it  is  that  He  is  so  frequently  represented  as 
shrouded  in  cloud  (Ex  16'",  Lv  16-,  Nu  ll'-^).  Thus 
Christ's  Divine  glory  at  the  Transfiguration  was 
veiled  in  a  bright  cloud  (Mt  17^  Mk  9',  Lk  9»^)  ; 
thus,  too,  He  will  come  at  the  Last  Day  in  a  cloud 
(Lk  2P').  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Gospels,  that  manifestation 
should  be  accompanied  by  concealment,  and  revela- 
tion connected  with  mystery.  Just  as  our  eyes 
cannot  see  where  all  is  dark,  nor  yet  again  in  a 
blaze  of  brightest  light,  but  as  a  blending  of  the 
two  is  necessary  for  jjliysical  vision,  so  is  the  law 
in  the  spiritual  life.  Complete  darkness  would 
leave  us  hopeless  ;  a  blaze  of  Divine  glory  would 
blind  our  spiritual  faculties. 

Christ's  childhood  was  wrapped  in  concealment. 
Only  one  incident  is  recorded  about  that  period  in 
the  Gospels,  and  that  one  shows  that  His  mother 
did  not  then  understand  Him  (Lk  2^^^-).  Christ 
was  always  veiling  Himself  throughout  His  minis- 
try. He  did  not  publish  abroad  the  truths  of  His 
Kingdom  indiscriminately.  His  use  of  parables 
was  to  avoid  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine. 
His  sayings  were  to  a  great  extent  allegorical. 
Such  expressions  as  'leaven'  for  'doctrine'  (Mt 
16«-"'-||),  'sleep'  for  'death'  (Mt  9'-^  ||  Jn  11"), 
cutting  ofi"  the  right  hand  (Mt  5^"  18«  ||),  the  dead 
burying  their  dead  (Mt  8"  |1),  the  buying  of  swords 
(Lk  22»'5),  the  undying  worm  (Mk  Q'l^- ^s- 48)^  ^vere 
not,  of  course,  intended  to  be  understood  literally. 
All  this  seems  to  be  due  to  His  wish  to  spare  the 
greater  condemnation  which  would  follow  upon  the 
greater  revelation.  Persons  and  cities  who  received 
the  latter  without  profiting  by  it  are  specially  de- 
nounced (Mt  11-^  Lk  lO^^).  In  the  explanation 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  a  special  condition  of 
fertility  was  the  right  understanding.  '  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear'  (Mt  13").  It  was 
a  spiritual  and  not  an  intellectual  perception  that 
was  required,  one  that  depended  on  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  not  on  the  shrewdness  of  the  mind 
(Mt  ll■-^  Lk  10-').  Christ  taught  people  as  they 
were  able  to  hear  (Mk  4^%  cf.  Jn  W).  He  did  not 
force  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  He  explained  the 
meaning  of  His  parables  to  His  disciples  in  private 
(Mk  4^-').  Towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  He 
dispensed  with  parables  in  speaking  to  them  (Jn 
2(325. 29)      fjjQ  time  for  concealment  was  past. 

The  same  principle  is  observable  with  regard  to 
Clirist's  miracles.  They  were  Avorked  only  on  those 
who  had  faith  (Mk  9-^).  In  Capernaum  He  did 
not  do  many  mighty  works,  because  of  their  un- 
belief. The  crowd  of  mourners  are  excluded  at 
Jairus'  house  because  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn 
(Mk  5^"  II).  The  post- Resurrection  appearances 
were  not  given  indiscriminately,  but  to  witnesses 
chosen  before,  who  had  shared  the  intimacy  of 
temptation  and  sufiiering.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
the  performance  of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
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the  recipients  of  healing  grace  were  told  not  to 
publish  the  news  abroad.  It  would  only  provoke 
calumny  or  misrepresentation.  The  Pharisees  wei'e 
not  influenced  favourably  by  the  miracles  which 
they  saw  (Mt  12'-»,  Mk  S'^-,  Jn  5^^  10^«  1I«,  Lk  Q'^)  or 
heard  of.  It  was  only  increasing  their  condemna- 
tion to  publish  the  accounts  abroad. 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  healing  of  demoniacs 
that  the  principle  received  illustration  (Mtl)^^  12-^). 
The  evil  spirits  are  anxious  to  publish  Christ's 
Divinity.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
was  evidently  something  repulsive  to  Christ  in  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  demons  unaccompanied 
by  love  and  reverence  (Ja  2"').  Human  beings, 
having  this  knowledge  without  corresponding 
atl'ection,  would  become  like  the  demons,  with 
hardened  hearts.  It  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  so  severely  denounced  (Mt  12^^). 
This  was  the  reason  for  Christ's  manifestation  of 
Himself  to  His  disciples  and  not  to  the  world  (Jn 
14").  They  had  shown  the  requisite  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Cross.     They  had  ears  to  hear. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  was  not  Christ's  object  to 
reveal  Himself  to  every  one  indiscriminately,  but 
to  those  only  who  had  a  desire  for  that  know- 
ledge, together  with  love  and  reverence.  The 
training  of  such  recipients  w'as  gentle  and  gradual. 
Manifestation  to  the  hardened  brought  with  it 
only  condemnation.  Concealment  implied  mercy. 
As  man  had  deliberately  put  forth  his  hand  and 
tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree,  so  must  he  show  by 
his  deliberate  action  that  he  wished  to  taste  of  the 
tree  of  life,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
Son  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  (Jn  17^). 

But  while  we  observe  in  our  Lord's  ministry 
this  princijile  of  reserve  with  regard  both  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truth  about  His 
own  Person,  He  never  concealed,  or  wished  His 
disciples  to  conceal,  the  saving  message  of  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  was  to  be  '  published  among 
all  nations'  (Mk  IS^",  IIV  'preached').  The  vb. 
K-qpvaauj,  which  is  used  to  denote  a  publication  such 
as  Jesus  forbade  of  His  miraculous  cures  (Mk  l'^^ 
7^^),  is  the  same  word  as  is  constantly  employed 
with  reference  to  His  own  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  (Mt  4-3  etc.)  and  His  instruction  to  His 
disciples  to  proclaim  it  (Mt  \0\  ]Mk  3l^  Lk  9-  etc.). 
When  KTjpvcTCTU}  is  used,  however,  in  this  specific 
sense,  it  is  almost  invariably  rendered  '  preach '  in 
EV.  In  Mk  13^",  as  noted  above,  RV  has  sub- 
stituted '  i)reach '  for  '  publish '  of  AV.  See,  further, 
Preaching,  Revelation. 

Literature. — Isaac  Williams,  The  Study  of  the  Gospels;  cf. 
also,  on  the  confession  of  Christ's  claims  by  demoniacs,  J.  Weiss, 
Das  tilteKte  Evanqelium  ;  and  artt.  by  W.  Wrede  ('  Zur  Messias- 
erkenntnis  der  Damonen'),  and  B.  W.  Bacon  ('The  Markan 
Theory  of  Demonic  Recognition  of  the  Christ')  in  ZNTW,  1904, 
p.  169ff.,  and  1905,  p.  153 ff. 

C.  H.  Prichard  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
PUNISHMENT.— 1.  God's  punishment  of  sin.— 

For  the  sutierings  of  Ciirist  for  sin,  see  ATONE- 
MENT :  the  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
tiie  punishment  of  men.  The  Gospel  teaching  on 
tills  important  subject  can  be  briefly  summarized 
in  a  few  paragraphs  : 

(a)  The  fact  of  punishment. — This  fact  is  involved 
in  certain  explicit  statements  of  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt  IS'*!-  ■*-  25^^  Jn  IS"--"),  and  clearly  suggested  in 
more  than  one  of  His  parables  (Mk  12''',  Mt  13^'^ 
22»3-»,  Lk  13''-22«-)-  It  is  further  implied  both  in 
the  recognition  of  God's  wrath  upon  men  (Jn  3^^) 
and  of  a  consequent  ditterence  in  their  destinies 
(Mt  13^1- -^^  25^"^,  Jn  5-''),  and  in  frequent  references 
to  Gehenna  (Mt  5-3  lO'-^,  Mk  9*^-48^  lj^  ^o^)  or 
to  the  place  of  outer  darkness  (Mt  8^2  22^=*  253"). 
So  serious  may  this  punishment  be,  that  death 
would  be  a  preferable  alternative  (Mk  O'*-) ;  and, 
unrestricted  to  individual  transgressors,  it  may 
fall   also   both   upon  cities  (Mt  W^  ll-i  23^8)  and 


upon  nations  (Mt  21*3- «  23^^.38)  The  principle  of 
punishment  was  illustrated  in  our  Lord's  action 
(Mk  11 '■-"'•  1^"^-  Ij)  as  well  as  inculcated  in  His  words. 

(6)  The  expression  of  punishment. — God's  punish- 
ment of  men  for  sin,  the  fact  of  which  is  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  Gospels,  linds  expression  in  ditt'erent 
ways,  (a)  Our  Lord  seems  to  hint  that  even  in 
the  conditions  of  a  man's  present  life  the  penalty 
of  sin  may  sometimes  be  perceived.  At  least 
it  would  api^ear  that  in  certain  cases  He  allows 
that  a  connexion  exists  between  sin  and  physical 
sickness  (Mk  2i"- "  ||  Jn  S").  Nowhere,  however, 
does  He  approve  the  view,  which  emerges  in 
the  OT,  that  a  similar  explanation  accounts  for 
the  presence  in  the  world  of  human  sorroNv.  (On 
the  contrary,  sorrow,  even  becomes,  in  His  esteem, 
a  ground  for  rejoicing  [Mt  5'*- !"■!-]).  Apart  from 
these  vague  suggestions  of  a  physical  penalty,  the 
Gospels  recognize  both  a  present  and  a  future 
punishment  of  sin.  (/3)  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
a  man's  judgment,  and  hence  his  punishment,  is 
immediate.  And  not  only  is  this  true  in  that  his 
sin  involves  remorse  (Mt  26'^  27'*-  ^  Mk  6'«),  but 
also  because  his  very  attitude  to  Christ  automati- 
cally enriches  his  personality  or  issues  in  its  im- 
poverishment ( Jn  S'**- 19  91-  "•  '2,  Mt  25-»-  -s,  cf .  Lk  2**). 
(7)  There  is  a  second  sense  in  which  a  man's 
judgment  lies  in  the  future  (Mt  l^"^^-*^  2o^^^-  and 
frequently).  A  discussion  of  the  jjunishnient  re- 
sulting from  that  judgment  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  sejiarate  study  on 
Eternal  Punishment.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that,  whatever  be  its  accidents,  the  essence 
of  punishment  will  consist  in  banishment  from  the 
presence  of  Christ  (Mt  1^25*^) ;  and  that  it  will  be 
marked  by  varying  degrees  of  severity  (Mk  12^", 
iSIt  W^  11---  -^  Lk  12^8),  each  of  us  by  his  own  use 
of  opportunity  providing  his  own  criterion  (Mt  5'' 
71.  2  1033,  Mk  42^). 

(c)  The  aim  of  punishment. — Punishment  may  be 
conceived  as  either  disciplinary  or  retributive  in 
its  purpose.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  all  probability 
with  deliberate  intent,  made  no  unmistakable 
pronouncement  on  the  meaning  of  the  doom  of 
the  rejected.  AH  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
deduce  from  His  words  certain  general  considera- 
tions bearing  more  or  less  closely  on  the  end  that 
punishment  has  in  view,  (a)  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  confirms  the  verdict  of  our 
own  moral  sense,  that  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  a  sinner's  recovery,  the  reformatory  element 
must  at  least  be  prominent  in  the  transaction. 
Inasmuch  as  judgment  is  self-acting  (Jn  S'"  12^'),  it 
inevitably  accompanies  God's  gift  of  His  Son  (Jn 
3'*;  see  Westcott,  in  loc.) ;  yet  we  are  specifically 
taught  that  not  judgment  but  salvation  is  God's 
deepest  thought  for  mankind  (Jn  3"  ;  so  Mt  IS''*, 
Jn  639  8",  Lk  15,  cf.  also  Jn  5^'*).  It  is  in  keeping 
with  this  that  of  the  tAvo  words  denoting  '  punish- 
ment,' KoXaais  and  TL/xiopia,  distinguished  in  classical 
Greek  as  respectively  remedial  and  penal  in  their 
purpose  (so  Plato;  see  Trench,  Si/n.  §  vii. ),  it  is 
the  former  that  is  preserved  in  the  report  of 
Christ's  teaching  (^Nlt  25'*'').  That  the  classical 
shade  of  meaning  is  retained  in  the  NT  is  signified 
by  the  suggestive  use  of  KoXdi'eadaL  in  2  P  2^,  where 
the, punishment  precedes  judgment,  and  therefore 
could  scarcely  yet  be  retributive.  (/3)  On  the 
other  iiand,  the  terms  in  which  Christ  refers  to 
punishment  (e.g.  ]\It  183^,  Lk  2CF  etc.)  would  seem 
to  forbid  us  to  reduce  it  to  the  mere  equivalent  of 
discipline ;  and  He  Himself,  in  speaking  of  sin 
that  has  no  forgiveness  (Mk  3-^  ||,  cf.  Mk  I421 
and  1  Jn  5'''),  distinctly  implies  a  punishment  that 
is  retributive  in  character.  The  proportion  in 
which  these  two  elements  in  the  Divine  punish- 
ment of  men  are  combined,  is  beyond  our  know- 
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ledge.  Human  analogies  can  merely  give  us  vague 
hints,  every  analogy  being  to  some  degree  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  to  the  same  degree  mislead- 
ing. Instead  of  seeking  to  dogmatize  on  what 
does  not  at  present  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
understanding,  it  would  seem  wise  to  conhne  our 
conclusions  to  two  broad  principles  : 

(i.)  The  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  such  as  Love 
can  indict.  If  God  is  Love  (1  Jn  4**-  ^•'),  there  can 
be  no  act  of  His  which  is  not  an  expression  of  His 
nature.  Sometimes  Love  reveals  itself  as  tender- 
ness. Sometimes  it  reveals  itself  as  wrath  (cf.  the 
striking  sequence  of  verses  in  Mt  10-*-  -'*  and  2P^-  ") ; 
for  if  sin  is  more  than  a  fiction,  the  measure 
of  God's  love  for  the  sinner  will  determine  the 
severity  of  His  anger  against  his  sin.  Indeed,  the 
surest  iJroof  of  the  punishment  of  sin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  something  less  than 
love  that  would  palliate  evil  in  the  life  of  the 
loved  one.  If,  therefore,  punishment  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Love,  it  will  contain  the  elements  of 
discijiline  and  retribution  in  such  proportion  as 
Love  demands.  What  that  proportion  is  we  can- 
not say  :  we  must  be  content  to  leave  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  Perfect  Love. 

(ii. )  Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of 
punishment  will  be  such  as  Love  requires.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  a 
sinner  becomes  forgivable,  the  retributive  aspect 
of  punishment  is  at  an  end,  and  discipline  alone 
remains ;  and  that  when  discipline  has  utterly 
failed  to  reclaim  a  man,  it  in  its  turn  must  give 
place  to  simple  retribution.  Of  the  precise  point 
at  which  either  crisis  is  reached  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. In  one  place  our  Lord  appears  to  hint  that 
it  may  be  beyond  the  grave  (Mt  12^-),  but,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  He  gave  no  clear  guidance  in 
the  matter.  Again,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  Perfect  Love.  (On  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  punishment,  see  Moberly's 
valuable  chapter  in  Atonement  and  Personality, 
ch.  i.) 

2.  Forms  of  human  punishment. — (a)  Among 
punishments  mentioned  as  of  general  imposition 
are  several  which  demand  no  detailed  treatment. 
Such  are  decapitation  (Mk  G-',  Mt  14^"),  droicning 
(:\Ik  9'»-,  Mt  18"),  inearceration  (Mk  Q^\  Mt  5-^  W\ 
Lk  23^^*),  and  hanging  (Mt  27^),  inflicted,  according 
to  Jewish  custom,  only  for  idolatry  or  blasphemy, 
and  then  only  after  the  victim  had  already  been 
put  to  death  in  some  other  way  (Edersheim,  LT 
ii.  584).  With  these,  too,  may  be  classed  the  less 
familiar  penalties  of  precipitation  (attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  Lk  4-")  and  of  mutilation 
(bLxoTOfielv,  INIt  2451,  Lk  12^«).  Stoning  (Lk  20«,  Jn 
8^,  cf.  Mt  21«  II  and  Mt  2Z^^  \\)  was  imposed  for 
many  oifences,  including  the  unchastity  of  a 
betrothed  maiden,  idolatry,  and  blasphemy.  On 
one  occasion  the  Jews  sought  to  inflict  it  on  our 
Lord  Himself  (Jn  lO^^).  See  art.  Stoxing.  For 
excommunication,  see  art.  s.v. 

(h)  The  two  prominent  forms  of  human  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Jesus  were  those  of  scourging 
and  crucifixion.  Scourging,  used  among  the  .Jews 
as  a  penalty  for  debt  (Mt  18^)  or  for  oft'ences 
of  a  religious  character  (^It  10"  23''*),  Mas  also  the 
customary  precursor  to  Roman  crucifixion.  The 
Roman  scourge  was  of  leather  thongs,  weighted  with 
bone  or  some  form  of  metal.  The  victim's  suffer- 
ing was  so  intense  that  it  frequently  led  to  death 
before  the  capital  sentence  pi'oper  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  According  to  His  own  prophecy  (Mk 
10*1,  Mt  20i»,  Lk  1833),  oui-  L^j-d  was  subjected  to 
this  cruel  instrument  of  torture  (Mk  lo^',  Mt  27-®, 
Jn  19').  It  was  inflicted  by  Pilate  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  satisfy  the  passion  of  the  Jews  and 
render  the  crucifixion  unnecessary  (Lk  23^- ;  see 
Westcott  on  Jn  lO^).     For  the  details  of  our  Lord's 


crucifixion  (Mk  15--  ji,  cf.  Gal  31'^-^)  and  their  signi- 
ficance the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  article 
under  that  heading.  Christ  foretold  this  form  ol 
death  for  other  witnesses  to  truth  (Mt  23^^,  and 
probably  Jn  21^8)  as  well  as  for  Himself  (Mt  20^' 
262,  Lk  24^  Jn  1232-  »3).  h.  Bissekek. 

PURIFICATION  (1.  KadapLffixos:  of  washings  be- 
fore and  after  meals,  Jn  2" ;  of  baptism,  a  symbol 
of  moral  cleansing,  3-5 ;  of  the  Levitical  purifica- 
tion of  women  after  childbirth,  Lk  2^^ ;  of  cleansing 
of  lepers,  Mk  I'*'*,  Lk  5".  2.  ^awTKr/Ms :  of  cleansing 
of  vessels,  Mk  7^).— From  the  time  of  the  Exile 
onwards,  the  interest  of  the  Jew  had  largely 
centred  around  ritual  observance,  conditioned,  to 
begin  with,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
separateness  of  the  Remnant  that  remained.  These 
observances,  so  far  as  they  concerned  purification, 
had  two  main  sources  of  origin.  Some  must  have 
dated  from  a  prehistoric  jieriod  when  religion  had 
but  little  to  do  with  ethics,  and  concerned  itself 
rather  with  maintaining  the  favour  of  a  deity, 
thought  of  as  arbitrary,  by  avoiding  practices  that 
might  trench  upon  his  holiness.  Other  observances, 
of  later  date,  may  have  had  their  origin  in  sanitary 
requirements.  The  result,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  was  that  JeAvish  life  became  completely 
fettered  by  these  ordinances,  written  and  oral. 
When  Christ  came  jjroclaiming  liberty  to  the 
captives.  He  could  not  avoid  running  counter  in 
many  respects  to  the  regulations  dealing  Avith 
purification.  See  art.  Purity.  The  various  cere- 
monies of  purification  referred  to  in  the  Gospels 
are  these  : 

1.  In  case  of  leprosy  (Mk  1^,  Lk  5",  Mt  8^,  Lk 
l'jn-i9)_ — fije  uncleanness  of  the  leper  seems  to 
have  been  due  not  to  the  fear  of  contagion,  for 
contagious  diseases  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
regarded  as  unclean,  but  to  the  repulsive  apj^earance 
of  this  particular  disease.  Leprosy  (wh.  see)  was 
counted  to  be  a  special  scourge ;  and  the  leper 
was,  like  the  madman,  supposed  to  be  smitten  of 
God.  This  distinctiveness  of  leprosy  in  the  view 
of  the  jn-iest  is  shown  by  the  word  used  of  its 
removal.  Almost  invariably  its  cleansing  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  Kadapi^'eiv.  The  exception  to 
this  is  in  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  Ten 
Lepers  (Lk  17^^)^  where  the  word  Idadai  is  used  ;  but 
this  exception  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  narrative  is  dealing  with  Samaritans,  who 
were  regarded  as  being  an  alien  people.  The 
regulations  for  the  purification  of  leprosy  had  two 
parts  (Lv  li^''-^~).  In  the  first  ceremony,  on  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  leper  was  admitted  to 
the  camp,  though  not  to  his  tent,  two  living  birds 
were  taken.  One  was  killed  over  an  earthenware 
vessel  filled  with  '  living '  (sjmng)  water,  in  such 
manner  that  the  blood  dropped  into  the  vessel. 
The  other  bird,  along  wdth  cedar  wood,  scarlet, 
and  hyssop,  was  then  dijsped  into  the  blood-stained 
water,  and  the  leper  was  sprinkled  with  it  seven 
times.  The  bird  Avas  then  released  '  into  the  open 
field,'  and  Avas  supposed  to  fly  aAvay  Avitli  the 
leprosy,  the  blood-brotherhood  betAveen  the  leper 
and  the  bird  being  established  by  the  immersion 
of  the  bird  in  the  Avater. 

The  ceremony  is  akin  to  that  of  the  lajin^  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  upon  the  head  of  tlie  scapeg:oat,  which  was  tlien  sent 
awa^'into  the  wilderness  (Lv  W-^).  By  a  similar  ceremony,  an 
Aral}  widow  who  is  about  to  remarry  makes  a  bird  fly  away  with 
the  uncleanness  of  her  widowhood  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS~  422,  447). 

The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  took  place 
eight  days  after  the  first  part.  Probably  the  ob- 
ject of  the  interA'al  AA'as  to  ensure  an  additional 
jieriod  of  quarantine  in  Avhich  it  might  be  seen 
Avhether  the  cure  had  been  eftectiA^e.  If  the  leper 
Avere  in  good  circumstances,  he  offered  tAA'o  he- 
lambs  and  Avas  anointed  by  the  priest  AA'ith  blood 
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and  oil.  If  the  sufferer  were  poor,  he  could  otter, 
ill  place  of  two  lambs,  one  lamb  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  small  pigeons.  Our  Lord  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  ott'erings  for  purifica- 
tion of  leprosy  (.Mk  1«,  Lk  5'^  Mt  8^). 

2.  In  connexion  with  food  (Mk  7'•-^  Mt  151-20,  Jn 
2*  3-^). — The  particular  ritual  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  washing  of  hands  attected  Jewish  life 
many  times  a  day.  Of  the  six  books  of  the 
Mishna,  the  longest  {Tohdroth)  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  purification,  and  thirty  chapters  of 
this  book  deal  with  the  cleansing  of  vessels.  Even 
if  the  hands  were  already  ceremonially  clean,  they 
had  to  be  washed  before  a  meal.  A  washing  of 
the  hands  between  the  courses,  as  also  a  washing 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  was  practised  fre- 
quently ;  but  this  custom  may  have  had  its  origin 
in  obvious  convenience,  and  not  in  any  striving 
after  ritual  cleanliness  (2  K  S'^).  In  the  ceremony 
itself,  the  hands  were  held  over  a  basin  while 
water  was  poured  over  them.  The  water  was 
allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  (?  Mk  7^  see 
Swete's  note).  Such  was  the  ritual  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  meal.  But  if  holy  or  sacrificial  food 
was  to  be  partaken  of,  the  hands  had  to  be  com- 
pletely immersed  in  the  water.  If  the  hands  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  there  had  to  be  two  wash- 
ings. In  the  first,  the  fingers  were  elevated  and 
the  water  was  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist. 
In  the  second,  the  finger  tips  were  depressed,  so 
that  the  water  might  run  from  the  wrist  down- 
ward, and  might  thus  carry  off  the  water  that  had, 
on  the  first  washing,  contracted  the  defilement  of 
the  hands.  The  water  to  be  used  in  ceremonial 
washing  was  kept  from  possible  defilement  by 
being  kept  in  large  jars  {vdpiai,  Jn  2^).  The  vessel 
by  which  the  water  was  drawn  from  these  jars 
had  to  contain  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  log,  i.e. 
a  measure  equal  to  one  and  a  half  'eggshells' 
(Edersheim,  Zr  ii.  9tt'.). 

3.  Before  the  Passover  (Jn  ll^^  i828)._if  the 
Jews  were  so  particular  to  ensure  ceremonial 
l^urity  before  an  ordinary  meal,  they  insisted  on 
absolute  ritual  purity  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (Lv  7-"-  ^').  The  reason  that  kept  Christ's 
accusers  from  following  Him  into  the  judgment- 
hall  (Jn  18'-^)  may  have  been  simply  the  fear  of  the 
defilement  they  would  incur  by  entering  a  heathen 
house.  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that  they  re- 
mained outside  for  fear  that  the  judgment-hall 
might  contain  somewhere  within  its  walls  a  por- 
tion of  leaven.  The  exclusion  of  leaven  from  all 
sacrifices  ottered  to  Jehovah  was  a  very  early 
custom  (Ex  23^*  34^^),  and  must  have  been  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  association  of  any  form  of 
corruption  with  the  Feast.  This  seems  all  the  more 
clear,  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
is  associated  with  the  command  that  no  fat  or  flesh 
shall  remain  over  till  the  morning.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacrifice  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
victim  ;  thus  everything  of  the  nature  of  putre- 
faction had  to  be  avoided.  For  this  reason,  milk, 
the  commonest  of  foods  in  the  East,  had  no  place 
in  Hebrew  sacrifice  (W.  R.  Smith,  ES^  220). 

i.  After  childbirth  (Lk  22-).— That  childbirth 
renders  a  woman  unclean  is  an  almost  universal 
belief  among  primitive  peoples.  Among  some 
Arab  tribes  it  was  customary  to  build  a  hut  out- 
side the  camp,  where  the  woman  had  to  stay  for  a 
time  (Hastings' Z>£  iv.  828^;  Wellhausen,  Beste^, 
170).  The  Priestly  Code  recognized  two  degrees 
of  uncleanness  (Lv  12).  After  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
the  mother  was  to  be  counted  unclean,  as  in  men- 
struation, for  a  week,  and  was  to  continue  '  in  the 
blood  of  her  purifying '  for  33  days  longer,  during 
which  she  could  touch  no  hallowed  thing  nor  come 
into  the  sanctuary.  She  was  thus  unclean,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  for  40  days.     But  if  the 


child  were  a  girl,  both  periods  of  uncleanness  were 
doubled.  At  the  expiry  of  the  40,  or  of  the  80, 
days,  the  mother  ottered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
for  a  burnt-ottering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a 
turtle-dove  for  a  sin -ottering.  But  if  she  were 
poor  (as  was  Mary,  Lk  2-'*),  she  could  substitute 
for  the  lamb  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove. 

5.  Graves  as  causes  of  defilement  are  referred  to 
in  Mt  23-',  Lk  ll"*^  (cf.  ToMB). 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 

PURIM. — A  feast  of  the  Jews  occurring  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar,  one  month  before 
the  Passover.  It  had  only  the  slightest  religious 
character,  and  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  holiday. 

The  Book  of  Esther  purports  to  give  the  origin  of  Purini  in 
tlie  feast  kept  by  the  Jews  when  the  afflictions  that  threatened 
them  through  Haman  were  turned  into  joy  and  blessing-.  This 
explanation  is  now  generally  regarded  as  fanciful,  in  part 
because  of  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the  narrative  in 
Esther  and  the  lack  of  historical  evidence  for  its  truthfulness, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  impossibility  of  verifying  in  Persian 
the  meaning  of  the  word  pxirim  (  =  '  lot '),  upon  which  the  con- 
nexion rests. 

Several  different  theories  have  been  held  of  its  origin.  (1)  The 
outgrovrth  of  the  Nicanor  festival  kept  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  over  that  general  in  B.C.  161.  (2)  Derived 
from  a  New  Year's  festival  of  Parthian  origin.  (3)  A  Persian 
spring  festival.  (4)  Connected  with  the  Persian  Fiivdigun, 
festival  of  the  dead.  (5)  The  Greek  Pithoigia,  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  Vinalia.  (6)  Others  most  recently  (Zimmern, 
Jensen,  Meissner,  Wildeboer)  derive  it  from  a  Babylonian  New 
Year's  festival,  and  make  Mordecai  the  same  as  Marduk,  and 
Esther = the  goddess  Ishtar. 

The  feast  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT,  but 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  '  feast  of  the  Jews '  of 
Jn  5^.  If  so,  this  Gospel  mentions  three  Passovers 
during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (2^^  6*  12'),  and  His 
ministry  thus  extends,  according  to  Jn.,  over  two 
and  a  half  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alter- 
native view  is  held,  that  5^  is  a  Passover  feast, 
there  are  four  mentioned,  and  the  ministry,  accord- 
ing to  Jn.,  extends  over  three  and  a  half  years. 
Before  either  figure  can  be  assumed  as  giving  the 
correct  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  accounts 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  subjected  to  criticism 
in  connexion  with  those  of  the  Synoptics.  See  artt. 
Dates,  Feasts,  Ministry.  O.  H.  Gate.s. 

PURITY. — To  form  a  clear  conception  of  purity 
in  its  Christian  sense  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
for  two  reasons.  Historically,  the  idea  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  and  the  terms  by  which  it  has 
been  expressed  have  been  applied  to  very  different 
qualities,  which  to-day  we  should  classify  as 
physical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  purity, — qualities 
which  have  nothing  necessarily  in  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  in  its  highest  signifi- 
cance be  considered,  it  is  singularly  elusive,  and 
therefore  exact  treatment  is  hardly  practicable. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  meet  these  two  difficulties 
separately,  and  therefore  to  subdivide  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  Jewish  world,  wherein  Christianity 
arose,  purity  occupied  a  commanding  position. 
Since  the  return  from  the  Exile,  and  especially 
since  the  reconstruction  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
there  had  been  a  strenuous  and  sustained  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  purity  of  both  the  national  and 
the  individual  life  by  means  of  the  jealous  exclu- 
sion of  all  that  could  cause  impurity.  The  LaAv 
laid  down  in  detail  the  requirements  of  '  clean '  and 
'  unclean,'  alike  in  matters  of  worship,  of  food  and 
conduct,  and  of  relations  with  the  heathen  world. 
Purity  of  descent  in  Israel  also  involved  great 
insistence  on  genealogical  records.  And  all  these 
questions  had  received  further  elaboration  at  the 
hands  of  the  later  scribes.  In  this  way  the  idea 
of  purity  had  become  increasingly  artificial  and 
external ;  till  at  last  it  became  an  obsession  which 
went  far  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  life,  and  to 
obscure  the  positive  aspects  of  virtue  and  religion 
(cf.  Ac  W\  Col  2-«-23).     It  follows  that  in  most  of 
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the  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  purity  is  men- 
tioned, it  is  this  current  conception  of  it  which  is 
referred  to  ;  a  conception  which  was  ahnost  entirely 
negative,  and  was  mainly  ceremonial,  though  not 
without  confused  intermixture  of  elements  which 
Mere  strictly  physical,  and  others  which  were  really 
spiritual. 

There  are  two  groups  of  words  by  which  puritj'  is  expressed, 
alike  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  English  NT,  though  these  do  not 
answer  strictly  each  to  each.  In  the  Greek  the  first  group 
consists  of  Sicctixpoi,  xxUxpi'CciJ,  y.a.tixpi(ru.o;  (frequently)  ;  xaUxipu, 
hiaxaUxpi'iu  (twice  each)  ;  xxtlxpor/i;,  >ia.lia.pf^x,  nipix,rjiiSa.pfJi.o!,  (once 
each) ;  and  kxaHxpTc;,  a.y.<x.f)a.p<na..  In  the  English  (RV)  these 
are  most  often  rendered  by  '  clean,'  'cleanse,'  etc.  ;  but  often  by 
'  pure,'  '  purif}',' etc.  The  other  group  consists  of  kyvo;,  a.yv,^a, 
xyyia-fjcos,  xyvoTr,:,  ayvtx,  which  are  found  less  frequently,  and 
which  in  the  EV  are  always  rendered  by  'pure,'  'purify,'  etc., 
never  by  'clean,'  'cleanse,'  or  the  like.  The  failure  of  the  EV 
to  distinguish  these  terms  is,  however,  of  no  great  importance, 
inasmuch  as  the  Greek  words  themselves  appear  to  be  used  as 
completely  equivalent.  This  appears  well  in  He  91^  xyixZn  ^pi>; 
.  .  .  xaOxporri'ra, ;  in  the  parallel  use  of  «'i  r,/j.ipxi  toZ  xa.6a,piiriJ.oii 
(Lk  2'--)  and  xl  vf/.ipxi  tov  xyvia-pio'C  (Ac  2126) ;  and  in  the  use  of 
xxOxpiiruo;  twice  (26  325)  and  of  iyn^M  once  (1155)  in  gt.  John's 
Gospel  to  stand  indifferently  for  the  customary  purifying  of  the 
Jews.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  notice  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  mentioned  instance,  the  second  group  of 
words  is  never  met  with  in  the  Gospels.  (For  use  of  xoivitu  in 
the  sense  of  making  impure,  see  below). 

The  important  point  is  to  observe  how  Christ 
altered  the  significance  of  Kadaphs  and  its  cognates, 
correcting  and  deepening  the  idea  of  purity  which 
they  served  to  express.  Often  He  used  these  terms 
in  the  .senses  which  they  currently  bore.  He  em- 
ployed them  in  connexion  with  physical  disease  : 
'The  lepers  are  cleansed'  (Mt  IP,  cf.  Lk  17'^  Mk 
\*^) ;  and  of  the  vine  in  a  figure  M'here  more  is 
symbolized  by  the  want  of  physical  vigour  ( Jn  15-). 
He  spoke  also  of  '  unclean  spirits '  when  treating 
those  '  possessed'  (INIt  1'2«,  Mk  S^).  But  His  char- 
acteristic habit  was  to  look  below  the  outward  and 
visible  evidences  of  purity  and  impurity,  whether 
these  were  physical  or  ceremonial,  to  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  the  heart.  The  leading  instance  is  ]\Ik 
714--23  i  Nothing  from  without  the  man  going  into 
him  can  detile  (Si'i-arai  Kowwaai)  him.  .  .  .  These 
evil  things  proceed  from  within  and  defile  the 
man.'  Here  the  Evangelist  expressly  notes  that 
the  saying  'makes  all  foods  clean.'  And  other 
passages  show  the  same  teaching  if  less  fully  ex- 
pre.s.sed  :  e.g.  the  Pharisees  are  denounced  for  their 
hypocrisy  in  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter  while  inwardly  full  of  extortion  and  excess, 
whereas  practical  love  shown  in  alms  would  have 
made  all  clean  to  them  (Mt  2325- ^s,  cf.  Lk  ll/^)  ; 
and  they  are  also  condemned  for  being  '  like  whited 
sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean- 
ness,'  which  is  defined  as  '  hypocrisy  and  iniquity ' 
(Mt  23-^-  -*).  So  He  gave  His  blessing  to  the  '  pure 
in  heart '  (5^),  setting  the  ideal  of  purity  which  He 
would  iiave  His  followers  share  with  Him.  And 
that  this  is  to  be  understood  in  no  negative  sense  is 
made  very  plain  by  Christ's  teaching  elsewhere. 
In  Jn  13^'^^  the  practice  of  the  Lord's  own  humility 
is  taught  as  the  means  of  purity  in  His  followers  : 
in  15^  He  says,  '  Ye  are  clean  becau.se  of  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken  unto  you,'  with  which  should  be 
compared  St.  Peter's  words,  '  cleansing  their  hearts 
by  faith'  (Ac  15-');  while  in  Lk  ll-^--"  1|  it  is  ex- 
pressly taught  that  a  merely  negative  purity  of 
heart,  due  to  the  extrusion  or  exclusion  of  evil,  is 
hopeless,  and  '  the  last  state  of  that  man  becometh 
worse  than  the  first.' 

It  is  in  the  fullest  accordance  w-ith  Christ's 
habitual  standpoint  and  with  His  teaching  else- 
where that  He  adopted  baptism,  which  had  long- 
been  a  symbolic  and  ceremonial  rite  of  purification 
in  Judaism,  as  a  fundamental  ordinance  for  His 
followers  ;  but  it  is  equally  in  character  with  His 
mind  and  teaching  that  in  the  place  of  its  old  nega- 
tive significance  He  gave  it  a  new  and  positive 
meaning,   by  making  it  bapti.sm  into  the  Divine 


Name  He  had  revealed,  and  into  the  practical 
observance  of  His  commands,  and  the  enduring 
pos.session  of  His  Spirit  (Mt  28i»-  2").  The  reference 
of  Christian  bajjtism  is  thus  far  less  to  the  past — 
which  it  was  in  Jewish  usage — than  to  the  future  ; 
to  tiie  life,  i.e.,  to  be  found  and  shared  in  the  '  true 
Israel  of  God.' 

2.  But  when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  that 
purity  can  never  consist  in  externals  or  negations, 
but  must  be  a  positive  characteristic  of  the  heart  or 
inner  man,  there  still  remains  the  harder  question, 
Wherein  does  such  purity  consist  ?  This  has  often 
been  discussed  by  moralists,  and  it  is  curious  how 
little  they  have  to  give  in  answer.  No  definition 
based  on  acts  can  be  framed,  for  the  same  act  under 
ditierent  conditions  may  be  pure  or  impure.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  find  one  by  the  analysis  of  motives,  as 
the  treatment  of  the  matter  by  the  casuists  clearly 
shows  ;  for  they  have  almost  always  ended  in  defin- 
ing impurity  only — a  thing  best  left  alone.  A  clue 
to  the  answer  may,  however,  be  found  in  Christ's 
teaching,  though  not  one  admitting  of  any  formal 
analysis  or  definition.  He  laid  it  down  emphati- 
cally that  evil  things  proceeding  from  within  can 
defile  (dvvaTai  KOLvQcrai).  The  word  employed  is  most 
instructive ;  and  the  more  so  when  one  recollects 
that  it  occui's  again  in  this  sense  in  the  decisive 
lesson  taught  St.  Peter  as  to  the  nature  of  purity 
(&  6  debs  iKadapiaev  <n)  fxj)  koIvov,  Ac  10^^  IP,  cf.  2p8). 
To  make  common,  i.e.  to  vulgarize,  is  the  way  to 
make  impure  :  profanity  is  the  ruin  of  purity.  A 
well-spring  of  living  water,  fenced  about  by  rever- 
ence— that  is  purity.  When  reverence  is  broken 
through,  or  when  careless  frequency  leaves  the 
bulwark  open,  every  beast  may  enter  and  foul  the 
spring  after  slaking  its  thirst ;  then  puritj-  is  gone. 
Not  that  jjurity  is  the  flow  of  living  water,  but  its 
characteristic  so  long  as  it  is  guarded.  The  water- 
spring  may  be  a  fount  of  truth,  or  love,  or  life  ;  it 
may  be  an  aspiration,  a  resolve,  an  idea ;  it  may 
consist  in  an  opportunity  met  with,  or  an  experi- 
ence felt ;  it  may  be  a  holy  memory,  or  an  act  of 
worship  ;  sometimes  it  will  be  the  new  perception 
of  some  beavity  natural  or  moral,  and  sometimes  an 
inborn  faculty  of  service  for  others.  Round  any  or 
all  of  these  God  sets  reverence  in  our  hearts  for  a 
fence,  and  bids  us  bare  our  heads  as  we  draw  near 
to  what  for  us  is  holy  ground.  If  we  give  no  heed, 
but  vulgarize  by  common  use  that  opening  which 
was  attbrded  us  to  be  a  'window  in  heaven,'  we 
may  do  this,  but  at  the  cost  of  purity.  God  endows 
all  with  faculties  of  body,  of  intellect,  of  soul, 
which  He  means  to  be  exercised  and  kept  pure  ; 
but  used  without  reverence,  and  viewed  without 
wonder,  they  miss  their  purpose.  It  was  the  sense 
of  what  true  purity  consists  in  that  led  an  old 
writer  to  say,  '  Keep  thy  heart  above  all  that  thou 
guarde.st,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life'  (Pr 
4-^), — a  .saying  which  half -anticipates  the  Beatitude 
]jromising  the  vision  of  God  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
Reverence  is  the  root  from  which  purity  grow.s ; 
and  never  was  the  essential  nature  of  purity  set  in 
more  vivid  contrast  with  that  blind  and  brutal 
profanity  whitih  is  its  opposite,  than  in  Christ's 
striking  utterance,  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
tiie  dogs,  nor  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
that  they  may  never  trample  them  between  their 
feet,  and,  turning,  rend  you'  (Mt  7**). 

Literature.— W.  M.  Ramsav,  '  Greek  of  Early  Ch.  and  Pagan 
Ritual '  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  107  ;  J.  Smith,  Chr.  Character  as  a 
Social  Poiver  (1899),  143  ;  H.  Bushnell,  The  Neiv  Life,  176 ; 
W.  J.  Dawson,  Threshold  of  Manhood  (1889),  102  ;  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Seinn.,  3rd  ser.  (1876)  122  ;  A.  Maclaren,  Serm.  in 
Manchester,  2nd  ser.  112  ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Serm.,  2nd 
ser.  180 ;  J.  R.  Illingworth,  ifniv.  and  Cath.  Serm.  99 ;  H. 
C  G.  Moule,  Need  and  Fulness  (1895),  57  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore, 
Truth  in  Religion  (1906),  73.  E.  P.  BOYS-SMITH. 

PURPLE.— The  adj.  iropcpvpeos  had  originally  no 
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connexion  with  a  particular  colour  either  by  der- 
ivation or  by  use  (see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex.  s.v. 
■wop(pvpw).  Similarly  in  the  Latin  poets  piirpiireus 
regularly  stands  for  nothing  more  than  'bright.' 
In  Greek,  after  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye, 
the  notion  of  colour  became  inherent.  The  grada- 
tions of  colour  were  <poii>t^  (darker  shades — j'urple 
to  crimson),  ■rrop(pi>p€os  (brighter  red,  rosy),  k6kkivos 
(scarlet).  In  Mt  27-«  II  Mk  IS^'--",  Jn  19'--5,  the 
last  two  words  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  colour  (see  art.  Scarlet).  Manufactured 
purples  were  of  various  kinds,  all  extracted  from 
the  juice  of  sea  molluscs.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  their  varieties,  though  the  terms  employed 
to  describe  them  were  not  ahvays  confined  to  their 
jjroper  use. 

(1)  Purple  proper ;  of  a  bright  red  hue  ;  obtained  from  the 
purple-siiail  {Topfipa,  purpura).  This  v\'as  used  sometimes  pure 
(called  blatta),  sometimes  diluted  {conchylixnn).  Of  the  pure 
there  were  two  sorts — (a)  Tyrian,  the  most  celebrated,  which 
was  '  twioe-d.ved ' ;  (b)  amethystine,  of  a  paler  tint.  One  pound 
of  wool  dved  with  Tyrian  purijle  cost  1000  denarii,  with  ame- 
thj'stine  100  (Plin.  HN  ix.  38,  63).  The  use  of  such  purples 
(especially  the  former)  is  mentioned  frequently  in  satirists  and 
historians  as  a  feature  of  ancient  luxury  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vii.  134  ff.; 
Mart.  viii.  10,  etc.) ;  hence  Christ's  expression  in  Lk  1619. 

(2)  Common  purple  ;  of  a  violet  hue  {i.e.  ipc'ini  rather  than 
Top(piipioi) ;  obtained  from  the  trumpet-snail  (y.y,pul,  buccinum, 
murex).  This  was  much  less  esteemed.  Its  colour  apparently 
could  even  be  compared  to  the  dark  blue  of  an  Eastern  skj'  (Jos. 
AiU.  HI.  vii.  7)  :  but  probably  there  were  different  tints. 

The  fiery-red  purple  (proper)  of  antiquity  had 
practically  no  resemblance,  as  a  colour,  to  the 
modern  purple  :  the  latter  could  never  be  described, 
even  approximately,  as  'scarlet'  (Mt  27-®).  Yet, 
independently  of  the  hue,  the  name  carries  with  it 
in  both  cases  the  distinction  of  being  the  royal 
colour.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  restrictions 
were  imposed  from  time  to  time  as  to  its  general 
use  ;  and  the  purple  toga  was  the  garb  of  the 
Emperor  alone.  It  was  as  the  badge  of  kingship 
that  the  purple  formed  part  of  the  soldiers'  mockery 
(Mk  151^- -0 II). 

Literature. — Becker,  Galhis,  Excursus  ii.  p.  446  flF. ;  Schmidt, 
Forschungen  aiif  clem  Gebiet  des  Alterthums,  pp.  96-212.  An 
older  work  upon  the  subject  is  Amati,  de  Restitutione  Pur- 
purnrum.  F.  S.  RANKEN. 

PURSE.  —  1.  ^aWdvTLov,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
which  occurs  in  LXX  as  the  tr.  of  nil?:  (Job  14") 


and  D'?  (Pr  I''*).  '  The  purse  of  the  modern  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  sometimes  of  woven  silk 
thread,  but  usually  of  yellow  cotton.  The  open 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  string,  but  is 
gathered  up  by  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  other 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  carefully  whipped  round ' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Bag');  it,  no  doubt,  corre- 
sponds to  ^aWdvTLov.  The  '  Seventy '  were  directed 
not  to  carry  a  purse  (Lk  10^) ;  in  22^^'-  Christ  asked 
the  Apostles,  '  When  I  sent  you  forth  without  purse, 
lacked  ye  anything?'  and  gave  the  new  direction, 
'He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it.'  In  v.^" 
RV  gives  '  and  he  that  hath  none,'  i.e.  no  purse 
(so  Cov.,  Rhera.,  Gen.,  Meyer,  etc.  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Tind.,  Cran.,  Beza,  Ewald,  Godet  prefer  to 
supply  ^dxatpa  as  AV  ('he  that  hath  no  sword'). 
The  passage,  says  Wendt,  is  to  be  explained  from 
foresight  of  an  impending  period  of  persecution 
for  the  di,sciples  :  Jesus  sets  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing a  sword  in  contrast  to  the  freedom  from  all 
want  hitherto  enjoyed  by  His  disciples  in  their 
work  as  His  messengers,  and  bases  His  exhorta- 
tion on  a  reference  to  the  doom  about  to  fall  on 
Himself  ;  a  period  would  begin  when  the  disciples 
would  no  longer  be  unharmed,  but  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  conflicts  and  persecutions  (see  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  358).  In  Lk  12^^  jSaXXdvTia 
is  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  '  make  for  yourselves 
purses  (AV  after  Tind.  '  bags')  which  wax  not  old, 
a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not'  ('con- 
tinens  pro  contento,'  de  Wette). 

2.  ^ibuTj  (Mt  11)9  =  Mk  g8  in  the  directions  to  the 
Twelve),  properly  the  girdle,  which  is  still  in  Syria 
made  '  double  for  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
buckle,  thus  making  a  safe  and  well-guarded  purse ' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Bag').     RVm  tr.  'girdle.' 

'There  was  no  extraordinarj-  self-denial  in  the  matter  or 
mode  of  their  mission.  We  may  expound  the  instructions  given 
to  these  primitive  evangelists  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner — "Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  You  are  going  to  your  brethren  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  best  way  to  get  to  their  hearts  and  their  con- 
fidence is  to  throw  yourselves  upon  their  hospitality.  .  .  ."  At 
this  day  the  farmer  sets  out  on  excursions  quite  as  extensive 
without  a  para  in  his  purse'  (Thomson,  LB  p.  345 f.). 

See  also  BAG. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Grimm- 
Thayer,  s.v.  ^a.Wx.vriov ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893]  153  ff.  ;  Expositor,  i.  vi. 
[1877]  312  ff.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
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QUARANTANIA.— See  Wilderness. 

QUATERNION  (rerpdSioj').— The  word  occurs  only 
once  in  NT,  and  then  not  in  the  Gospels  (Ac  12'')"; 
but  we  know  that  four  soldiers  at  a  time  were 
ordinarily  told  oft'  for  work  in  the  Roman  army 
(Vegetius,  de  Re  Milit.  iii.  8),  and  that  there  were 
that  number  in  charge  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion 
(Jn  19-^- 2^;  of.  Eming.  Pctr.  9;  see  art.  Coat). 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

QUEEN  (jSacrtXtcrcra). — A  title  occurring  only  once 
in  the  Gospels  (Mt  12^"-,  Lk  Ipi),  in  our  Lord's 
reference  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  '  the  queen  of 
the  south.'  The  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
king  Solomon  is  related  in  1  K  lO^"!^  and  in  2  Ch 
9^"",  and  the  chief  object  of  her  journey  was  to 
satisfy  herself  as  to  his  great  wisdom,  the  report 
of  which  had  reached  her,  although  she  was  also 
attracted  by  the  accounts  which  had  been  brought 
to  her  of  his  riches  and  magniflcence.  It  is  to  the 
former  of  these  two  purposes  of  her  visit  that  our 


Lord  refers.  The  Pharisees  had  demanded  of  Him 
a  special  sign,  and  He  replied  that  no  such  sign 
should  be  given  them,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
sign  in  Himself  and  in  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
as  the  Ninevites  had  had  in  Jonah.  But  the 
Ninevites,  He  added,  would  in  the  judgment 
condemn  the  men  of  that  generation  ;  for  they 
had  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  who  was 
a  sign  to  them,  Avhile  the  men  of  that  generation. 
He  implied,  would  not  repent  at  the  preaching  of 
one  greater  than  Jonah.  Then,  referring  to  the 
celebrated  queen.  He  added  :  '  The  queen  of  the 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  she  came 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here.' 

The  connexion  between  the  case  of  the  Ninevites 
and  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  Some  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  refers 
to  a  tvoman  as   the   correlative   to    the    mc7i    of 
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Nineveh  previously  spoken  of.  Others  think  that, 
having  spoken  of  tlie  Ninevites  to  whom  without 
any  seeking  of  theirs  a  preaching  of  repentance  was 
brought,  He  refers,  to  complete  the  warning,  to 
one  who  was  herself  a  spontaneous  seeker  of 
wisdom.  Without  setting  aside  these  suggestions, 
it  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that  our  Lord 
brings  into  juxtaposition  the  two  characteristics — 
so  strongly  emphasized  in  the  case  of  Jew  and 
Gentile — of  the  desire  for  a  sign,  and  the  seeking 
.after  wisdom  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  St. 
Paul  may  well  have  had  this  whole  incident  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  1  Co  ps-a?  ^^.gg  ^^p  v.").  We 
may  also  notice  how  our  Lord  in  eti'ect  boldly 
claims  to  be  what  St.  Paul  "says  that  He  is,  '  the 
wisdom  of  God.'  Solomon  was  'wiser  than  all 
men'  (1  K  4^'),  and  later  Jewish  literature  de- 
lighted to  magnify  his  wisdom  (cf.  Wis  7^^'"'). 
For  our  Lord,  then,  to  claim  before  a  Jewish 
audience  to  be  '  something  more '  than  Solomon, 
was  to  claim  to  be  Wisdom  itself.  We  may  also 
remark  how  here  again,  as  in  the  discourse  at 
Nazareth,  our  Lord  chooses  His  examples  from 
among  Gentiles  (cf.  also  Mt  8"-  '-^  10^^  11---^). 

Abyssinian  legend  has  many  strange  tales  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  declaring  that  she  came  from  Ethiopia,  that  her  name 
was  Maqueda,  and  that  she  had  a  son  by  Solomon.  (For  many 
curious  details,  see  Ludolf,  Hist.  Aethiop.  ii.  3  ;  Vitce  sanctorum 
indigenarvin,  ed.  K.  Conti  Rossini ;  Legend  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  ed.  E.  Littmann  ;  also  Jos.  Ant.  vm.  vi.  5).  All  this,  how- 
ever, probably  rests  on  a  confusion  between  Seba  (N^D)  and 
Sheba  (N50,  cf.  Ps  72io.  Our  Lord's  phrase,  '  the  queen  of  the 
south,'  falls  in  with  the  most  widely  accepted  opinion,  i.e.  that 
Sheba  was  in  South  Arabia ;  her  land  was  accordingly  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a  fact  which  justifies 
our  Lord's  words,  Ix  tuv  npa-rm  rr,;  yn;  (cf.  Jer  620). 

Albert  Bonus. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.— A  full  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  given 
by  Jesus  would  involve  a  general  consideration  of 
the  methods  He  employed  in  His  teaching,  and  in 
meeting  the  dithculties  of  His  hearers.  Every 
good  teacher  must  adopt  the  plan,  associated  for 
classical  students  with  the  name  of  Socrates,  of 
using  questions  to  make  his  hearers  define  their 
own  position  and  ideas,  and  to  help  them  to  see 
clearly  the  admitted  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  discussion  ;  and  he  will  further  find  in 
the  questions  they  ask,  since  they  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  way  in  which  their  minds  are  work- 
ing, opportunities  for  emphasizing,  explaining, 
or  developing  his  teaching  according  to  their  re- 
quirements. H  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  through  the  Gospels,  and  note  and  mark  in 
the  margin  all  the  questions  and  ansAvers  of  Jesus, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  learn  from  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  world's  greatest  Teacher  much  that 
will  be  of  use  to  one  who  has  himself  to  teach 
others.  It  is  jiersonal  work  at  the  records  them- 
selves that  has  a  real  value,  and  ihe  main  object 
of  this  article  is  to  suggest  lines  of  study,  since  an 
exhaustive  investigation  is  obviously  impossible 
within  the  space  available. 

i.  Questions  put  by  Jesus. —  1,  The  promin- 
ence of  interrogative  sentences  in  the 'Gospels  is 
due  in  part  to  the  characteristic  avoidance  of 
indirect  constructions  ;  but  no  doubt  both  in  this 
particular  and  in  the  number  of  questions  intro- 
duced they  reflect  the  vividness  of  the  Saviour's 
methods  of  teaching.  The  interrogative  form  was 
also  particularly  adapted  to  make  people  think 
for  themselves,  and  we  can  trace  all  through  our 
Lord's  utterances  the  desire  to  promote  thought. 
In  a  few  cases  the  questions  are  simply  requests 
for  information.  One  instance  is  of  special  interest. 
According  to  Mk  6^^  Jesus  asked  the  disciples, 
before  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  '  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?'  This  question  is  omitted  in  Mt.  (14'«f-) 
and  Lk.  (O'^).  Jn.  (G^f-)  relates  that  Chri.st  asked  a 
similar  question  of  Philip  on  the  same  occasion, 


'  Whence  are  we  to  buy  loaves,  that  these  may 
eat  ? '  But  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  show  that 
he  does  not  understand  this  to  be  simply  a  request 
for  information,  by  adding,  '  And  this  he  said  to 
prove  him  :  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would 
do.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  simple  requests  for 
information ;  it  will  be  noted  that  they  occur 
mostly  in  Mk.,  and  fall  in  with  the  simpler  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  presented  in  that 
Gospel : 

Mk  5»,  Lk  830  'What  is  thy  name?'  [wanting  in  Mt.]. 

,,   6'W.     See  above. 

,,  85,  Mt  15-^^  '  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  [wanting  in  Lk.]. 

,,   82;t  916.  21  [peculiar  to  Mk.]. 

,,   933  '  What  were  ye  reasoning  in  the  way?'  [Mt.  avoids  the 
question  ;  it  is  wanting  in  Lk.]. 
Jn  113*  '  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? ' 

,,  138  184. 7. 34  probably  do  not  come  under  this  category  ;  in 
each  of  these  instances  the  question  seems  to  be  intended  to 
suggest  some  thought  to  the  hearers.  Jn  2015,  like  Lk  2417. 19, 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  character  of  a  stranger  assumed  for  the 
moment  by  Christ. 

2.  Instances  of  purely  rhetorical  questions  occur 
with  normal  frequency  {e.g.  Mt  15^  where  the 
parallel  Mk  7"  has  an  as.sertion  ;  Mk  4i3,  Lk  18'', 
Jn  6™).  Christ  habitually  used  such  questions  as 
a  form  of  mild  rebuke,  often  implying  a  notion  of 
surprise  or  of  sorrow  [e.g.  Mk  4*0  =  ^^  8"-''  =  Lk  8-^ 
Jn  31"). 

3.  The  use  of  a  rhetorical  question  to  introduce 
parables  or  parabolic  utterances  is  characteristic 
of  Luke,  but  is  found  also  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
In  the  latter  Gospel  the  parable  of  the  Mustard- 
seed  (4^'*)  is  introduced  by  the  striking  double 
question,  '  How  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  or  in  what  parable  shall  we  set  it  forth  ? ' 
which  Swete  {ad  loc.)  thus  paraphrases  :  '  How  are 
we  to  depict  the  kingdom  of  God?  in  what  new 
light  can  we  place  it  ? '  He  adds,  '  The  Lord,  as  a 
wise  teacher,  seems  to  take  His  audience  into  His 
counsels,  and  to  seek  their  help.'  Lk  13^^  retains 
the  double  question  in  an  obviously  less  original 
and  really  tautological  form,  in  which  the  hearers 
are  not  taken  into  the  Master's  counsels  ('Unto 
Avhat  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like  ?  and  whereunto 
shall  I  liken  it  ? '),  but  Mt  13«i  droiis  it.  Cf.  also 
Mk  219  =  Mt  915=  Lk  534^  Mk  g^sf'^Mt  1626  =  Lk  9^5, 
Mk  95"  =  Mt  513=  Lk  143^;  examples  peculiar  to 
Mk.  are  found  in  3^*  and  4-i.  This  use  occurs  also 
in  Mt.  in  passages  where  the  matter  is  common  to 
himself  and  Lk.  (Mt627  =  Lk  12^5,  Mt  lli6  =  Lk  T^, 
Mt  1812  =  Lk  15^  Mt  24«  =  Lk  12«),  but  there  do 
not  apjiear  to  be  any  instances  of  it  in  matter 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  Further  examples  in  Lk. 
are  6^^  \\5  {^,x\\exe  the  interrogative  form  in  which 
the  parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight  begins  is 
not  carried  to  a  grammatical  conclusion),  13^*  ( =  Mt 
13^^  where  the  question  is  dropped)  M^^-si  158  i77t._ 
A  somewhat  similar  use  is  found  in  Jn  4^^  and  IP, 
where  a  parabolic  meaning  is  apparently  given  to 
popular  proverbs. 

This  investigation  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
Synoptic  problem  :  one  of  the  four  parables  recorded  iDy  Mk.  is 
introduced  by  a  very  striking  interrogative  formula,  and  many 
parables  in  the  non-Markan  document  used  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
seem  to  have  been  similarly  introduced  ;  Mt.,  however,  did  not 
care  for  this  use,  and  was  inclined  to  avoid  it. 

4.  Christ  often  asked  a  question  also  in  order  to 
make  men  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  His 
parables:  cf.  Mk  129  =  Mt  214''  =  Lk  2Q^^  (where  He 
apparently  answered  the  question  Himself,  though 
Mt.  ascribes  the  answer  to  the  audience),  Mt  21^^, 
Lk  7^-  10^6  16". 

5.  Very  frequently  Christ,  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tion, led  His  hearers  to  admit  the  truth  of  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  or  of  generally  accepted 
principles,  on  which  He  was  going  to  base  His 
teaching :  some  characteristic  examples  are  here 
classified  : 

(a)  Matters  of  common  knowledge  :  Mt  1029 =Lk  126  (price  of 
sparrows),  Mt  1725  (tribute  collected  of  strangers). 
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(6)  Appeals  to  common  sense  :  Mt  5-i6f-  =  Lk  632f.,  Mt  73f=Lk 
64if-  (the  mote  and  the  beam — ahiiost  parabolic),  Mt  79"'=  Lk 
llllff-,  Mt  71B  (question-form  dropped  in  Lk  6«),  Mk  7l8f=Mt 
1517,  Mk  12iB  =  Mt  2220=  Lk  202*  ('Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription '? '),  Lk  ll-*"  2227. 

(c)  Appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  hearers :  Mt  2317(1".^  Jik 
3-*  =  Mt  1211  =  Lk  69,  Lk  1315  143-  5  (cf.  Mt  12l0f.). 

(d)  Appeals  to  OT  Scriptures  :  Jlk  225f.  =  Mt  123f.  =  Lk  63f-,  Mk 
1117  (question-form  dropped  in  Mt  2113  and  Lk  19-16),  Mk  12i0f  = 
Mt  21-12=  Lk  2017,  Mk  1226  =  Mt  223if-  (question-form  dropped  in 
Lk  2037f.),  Mt  2116,  Jn  1034. 

(p)  To  establish  principles  closely  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  the  immediate  context :  Jn  312  544. 47  843. 46. 

6.  Again,  Jesus  often  asked  questions  to  lead 
men  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  question  addressed  to 
Himself,  or  with  a  request  asked  of  Him  :  Mk  10^ 
(contrast  Mt  19^)  leads  to  a  clear  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  regard  to  divorce, 
and  enables  Christ  to  contrast  with  it  the  higher 
law  of  God;  Mk  10»8  =  Mt  20^2  corrects  the  false 
notions  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  regard  to  the 
-Messianic  Kingdom  ;  cf.  also  Mk  lO^s^Mt  19"=Lk 
18'-'  ('  Why  callest  thou  me  good?"),  Mt  lF«'-  =  Lk 
T-'"'-,  Lk  13--'*.  The  instances  of  this  sort  of  ques- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  of  interest ;  sometimes 
the  question  seems  intended  to  make  people  think 
wliat  they  are  doing  (ps  lO^'^  iss-t.  23.34  20i5) ;  at 
otlier  times,  to  make  them  consider  how  they 
really  stand  in  regard  to  Christ  (l^o  3'-  QSit.ei.io 
'ji'j.  -jsj  Similarly  a  direct  question  often  made 
men  state  exactlj^  what  they  wanted  (e.g.  Mk 
10''  =  Mt  203- =  Lk  1841^  Jn  56). 

7.  Questions  Avere  also  employed  by  Christ  to 
draw  from  men  a  confession  of  faith  ;  the  chief 
example  is  Mk  829=16i5  =  Lk  d-",  where,  after  the 
disciples  had  stated  the  opinions  of  the  ciowds 
concerning  Himself,  a  further  question  led  to  St. 
Peter's  great  confession  (cf.  also  Mt  9^*,  Jn  6®^  9^^ 
ll-«). 

8.  Quite  alone  stands  the  awful  question  of 
human  despair  addressed  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Almighty  (Mk  153^=Mt27*).  To  attemut  to  ex- 
amine the  imijort  of  that  question  would  be  to 
enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  relation  in  which 
Jesus  stood  to  His  heavenly  Father.  See  art. 
Dereliction. 

9.  In  two  instances  Christ  asked  questions  of  the 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  Avhich  they  were 
unable  to  answer :  in  each  case  He  evidently  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  fundamental  princii^les 
on  which  their  boasted  knowledge  rested  were 
wrong.  When  they  demanded  by  what  authority 
He  acted,  He  asked  them  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  from  heaven  or  of  men  (Mk  IP^^Mt 
21-^  =  Lk  20'').  Their  inability  to  answer  showed 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  spiritual  powers 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  on  claims  which 
rested  on  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  question  (Mk  12=*5=^Mt  22^2fr.^Li^.  20«)  con- 
cerning the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah  showed 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  w^as  not 
consistent,  even  when  judged  according  to  their 
own  principles. 

ii.  Answers  of  Jesus  to  questions  put  to  Him. 
— 1.  We  turn  now  to  the  answers  which  Jesus 
gave.  Very  striking  are  those  instances  where  the 
silence  of  Christ  was  more  eloquent  than  Avords 
could  have  been.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  any 
answer  to  the  charges  of  witnesses,  brought  against 
Him  before  judges  who  had  procured  their  false 
evidence  (Mk  14'*^  =  Mt  26^^),  or  to  similar  charges 
before  Pilate  (Mk  155  =  Mt  27")  and  Herod  (Lk 
23") ;  it  was  useless  to  discuss  with  such  a  man  as 
Pilate  the  nature  of  truth  (Jn  18^*),  or  His  heavenly 
mission  (Jn  19'').  Only  when  such  questions  are 
asked  in  a  right  spirit  is  it  worth  answering  them. 
When  Pilate  asked  Him  (Mk  152=Mt  27"  =  Lk233, 
cf .  Jn  18^^)  whether  He  was  '  the  King  of  the  Jews,' 
He  gave  an  ambiguous  answer — 'Thou  sayest' :  it 


was  a  title  He  had  not  Himself  claimed,  and  which 
belonged  to  Him  only  in  a  sense  that  Pilate  could 
not  understand.  But  Christ  did  not  hesitate,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  danger,  to  give  direct  answers 
to  questions  concerning  His  own  claims  (Mk  14^-  = 
Mt  26",  cf.  Lk  22™).     See  art.  Silence. 

A  very  interesting  problem  arises,  however,  in  regard  to  this 
last  answer.  The  high  priest  asked  (Mk  146-),  '  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?'  (According  to  Mt  2663  he  said, 
'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ' :  Lk  2270  has,  '  And  they  all 
said,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ? ').  Jesus  answered,  accord- 
ing to  Mk.  '  I  am  '  (iya  £/>/),  according  to  Mt.  '  Thou  hast  said ' 
((ri<  uTo.;),  and  according  to  Lk.  '  Ye  say  that  I  am  '  (iu-u^  Xiytti 
'on  iyu  i't/u,!).  It  is  usual  to  interpret  the  answer  in  each  Gospel 
as  a  strong  affirmation,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  Lk.  (who  continues  at  once,  '  And  they  said.  What  further 
need  have  we  of  witness?')  supports  this  interpretation,  it  may 
probably  be  accepted  as  the  right  one.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  answer  to  the  high  priest  was  really  ambiguous,  as  the 
answer  to  Pilate  seems  to  ha\e  been  (so  "Westcott  on  Jn  1837), 
and  that  Jlk.  and  Mt.  each  dropped  a  half  of  the  answer  which 
is  more  accurately  preserved  in  Lk. 

2.  Often  He  answered  a  question  somewhat  in- 
directly, correcting  the  mental  attitude,  or  some 
misconception,  of  the  questioner.  Thus  in  answer 
to,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? ' 
(Mt  18^),  He  shows  the  character  of  true  greatness 
in  the  judgment  of  God.  When  a  man  asked  (Lk 
13"'),  'Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?'  Jesus 
puts  the  word  '  strive '  {dyiovi^eaOe)  at  the  head  of 
His  answer,  and  thus  corrects  the  spirit  of  the 
questioner :  this  was  no  matter,  He  evidently 
thought,  for  academic  discussion  such  as  the  Jewisii 
Rabbis  delighted  in,  nor  was  it  a  question  of  privi- 
lege— it  was  a  practical  matter,  in  which  jiersonal 
effort  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  following  passages  will  repay  careful  study, 
and  show  how  ready  the  Master  was  to  avail  Him- 
self of  any  opportunities  of  giving  teaching,  even 
if  they  were  due  to  the  hostile  questions  of  His 
foes,  and  also  how  He  always  drew  the  questioner 
away  from  details  and  misconceptions  to  principles 
of  vital  importance : — INIk  2'^'^'^  and  parallels  (the 
parallel  between  physical  and  mental  healing — 
both  are  proper  functions  of  the  representative  Son 
of  Man),  ]\Ik  2'^"--  and  parallels  (formal  fasting  has 
no  value),  Mk  7^*'^'  =  Mt  15-^*  (observance  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders),  Mk  10"^-  and  parallels 
('What  does  the  word  good  really  imply  ? ' — then 
the  young  questioner  is  made  to  feel  that  his 
knowledge,  that  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  is  not 
enough  to  lead  to  goodness,  and  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection is  given),  Mk  I2i^''^-and  parallels  (distinction 
between  carnal  and  spiritual  things),  Mk  13*'^-  and 
parallels  (men  are  not  concerned  with  foreknowing 
the  dates  of  future  events,  but  with  recognizing 
their  import  as  they  come),  Mt  IP^-  =  Lk  7^'"'-  (What 
are  the  true  signs  of  the  Messiah  ?),  Mt  15'^  (it 
matters  not  if  the  carnally-minded  are  offended, 
whatever  their  worldly  position),  Lk  9''^^'-  (where 
the  TR  evidently  contains  a  correct  exegesis),  Lk 
2Q40ff.  (there  is  something  better  than  anxious  out- 
ward service),  Lk  12^^'''-  (those  who  have  to  teach 
others  must  learn  all  they  can).  It  is  evident  that 
in  most  cases  the  answer  was  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  thought,  without  wliich  its  reference 
to  the  question  is  by  no  means  obvious  ;  this  is 
notably  the  case  in  Lk  17^^  ;  the  epigrammatic 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  perplexed  disciples 
— '  Where,  Lord  ? ' — finds  a  solution  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  Master's  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  eternal  principles,  not  on  the  examples  of  them 
that  take  place  in  time. 

3.  Very  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
the  way  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  making 
questions  of  quite  ordinary  imjiort,  or  those  caused 
by  utter  bewilderment,  the  occasion  of  spiritual 
teaching.  When  Nicodemus  asks  (3^)  how  a  man 
can  be  born  a  second  time,  Christ  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty,  but  goes  on  to  speak  of 
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bein.i;-  born  from  water  and  spirit.  Each  question 
of  tiie  puzzled  crowil  in  tlie  Capernaum  synagogue 
(ell.  G)  leads  on  to  deeper  teaching,  so  that  those 
diseiples  who  could  neither  follow  it  nor  accept  it 
on  trust  left  Him.  When  the  Jews  ask  where 
Christ  got  His  education  (7'^),  His  answer  points 
them  to  the  Divine  Author  of  His  teaching.  The 
disciples  ask  (9-)  whether  blindness  from  birth  is 
the  punishment  of  pre-natal  or  of  parental  sin  ; 
tlie  answer  sets  aside  such  a  question  as  trivial, 
and  embodies  the  only  explanation  of  human  suf- 
fering that  can  be  given — it  is  necessary  to  the 
working  out  of  (iod's  plan.  Judas  (not  Iscariot) 
asks  in  surjirise  (14--'),  'Lord,  what  has  hajipened 
that  thou  art  about  to  manifest  thyself  to  us  and 
not  to  the  world  ? ' — the  answer  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  communion  with  the  Father.  The  careful 
student  will  multiply  instances  for  himself. 

4.  Christ  made  people  answer  their  own  ques- 
tions by  Himself  putting  leading  questions.  The 
image  and  superscription  of  C;¥sar  on  the  tribute 
money  (Mk  12^^  antl  i^arallels)  gave  a  practical 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians,  and  to  the  lesson  thus  taught  He  Him- 
self ailded  a  spiritual  one.  Many  in.stances  in 
which  the  questioners  were  forced  to  think  out  the 
answers  for  themselves  will  be  found  referred  to 
un<ler  i.  §§  5  and  6  above,  for  it  was  characteristic  of 
Christ's  methods  to  answer  a  question  by  a  question. 

5.  The  answers  given  by  Christ  to  questions 
which  were  asked  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  Him  in  a  difficult  position,  or  of  showing 
the  falsity  of  His  principles,  may  at  first  sight  seem 
to  require  separate  treatment  ;  but  further  con- 
sideration will  show  that  He  avoided  the  i)itfalls 
prepared  for  Him  by  using  the  same  dialectical 
methods  as  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  dis- 
ciples :  either  He  made  the  hostile  questioners 
practically  answer  their  own  question,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  paying  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Mk  12''^  11)  ; 
or  else  He  took  occasion  to  state  a  great  general 
principle,  which  included  and  forced  into  its  right 
place  the  particular  detail  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion (Mk  2^^--'^  II,  and  other  passages  referred  to 
under  §  2  above). 

Literature. — Gore,  BL  198  ff.;  Denney,  Gospel  Questions  and 
Answers  ;  Knight,  The  Master's  Questions  to  His  Disciples. 

P.  M.  Barnard. 

QUIRINIUS.— Lk  22  AV,  '  And  this  taxing  was 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria' 
is  better  rendered  in  RV,  '  This  was  the  first  en- 
rolment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.'  From  art.  CENSUS  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
statement  probably  means  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  an  enrolment  of  this  nature,  an  en- 
rolment of  population  by  households  as  distinct 
from  a  rating-enrolment  in  reference  to  property, 
and  that  it  took  place  during  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria.  Here,  however,  there  seems 
to  emerge  a  great  discrepancy  between  St.  Luke's 
account  and  what  is  known  from  secular  history. 
It  is  certain  that  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
the  administrator  of  Syria  from  A.D.  6  to  9,  and 
that  in  that  period  he  took  the  rating-census  men- 
tioned in  Ac  5^^  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  5,  XVIII.  i.  1). 
But  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Mt  2),  and  that  was  in  B.C.  4. 
The  narratives  of  the  two  Evangelists  .seem  to  be 
at  hopeless  variance  on  a  most  important  point. 
How  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ? 

One  way  of  cutting  the  knot  readily  occurs.  We 
might  supi)ose  that  the  clause  Lk  2^  was  not  in  the 
original  narrative,  but  was  a  marginal  date  inserted 
by  an  early  copyist,  who  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
census  intended;  but  the  MSS  afford  no  warrant 
for  this  suggestion.  Now,  assuming  the  text  to  be 
as  St.  Luke  wrote  it,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
he  did  so  quite  deliberately,  for  he  was  most  care- 


ful to  give  an  accurate  account  (see  Lk  1'"^),  and 
he  himself  has  chronicled  the  census  of  a.  I).  6  to  9 
in  Ac  5"'''.  This  would  lead  us  a  priori  to  reckon 
that  as  in  his  view  at  least  there  Avas  no  dis- 
crepancy, there  must  be  some  explanation  that 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Lardner's  method 
of  solving  the  dithculty  is  to  interpret  the  verse 
thus  :  '  This  was  the  first  census  of  Cyrenius,  who 
(afterwards)  was  governor  of  Syria,'  St.  Luke  taking- 
pains  to  distinguish,  according  to  this  view,  be- 
tween the  two  enrolments,  and  giving  the  informa- 
tion that  Quirinius  was  the  man  who  at  a  later 
time  became  governor  of  Syria.  Thus  Herodian 
says  that  '  to  Marcus  the  emperor  were  born 
several  daughters  and  two  sons " ;  yet  we  know  that 
some  of  them  at  least  were  born  before  he  became 
emperor.  Dr.  Lardner's  interpretation,  however, 
does  violence  to  the  construction  of  the  text,  and 
is  at  best  a  forced  expedient  to  avoid  a  difficulty. 
Fortunately,  later  scholarship  is  able  to  dispense 
with  it.  Znmi)t  {Co Dinientatio  de  Syria Bomanorum 
jirarinvia  ub  Cesare  Augus-to  ad  Titum  Vespasi- 
anani)  has  shown  that  Quirinius  seems  to  have  been 
governor  of  Syria  on  two  occasions  ;  and  this  clue 
has  been  followed  up  by  independent  studies  of 
Ramsay  ( Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?).  A  frag- 
ment of  an  inscribed  stone  found  at  Tivoli  in  1764 
tells  of  the  doings  of  a  Roman  official  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  name  has  perished,  but  from 
the  facts  recorded  antiquarians  of  note  agree  in 
believing  that  he  was  Quirinius.  Now  this  stone 
distinctly  mentions  that  he  Mas  twice  Icgafiis  of 
Syria.  [The  actual  word  legatus  is  wanting  in  the 
fragment  preserved,  but  some  such  word  is  re- 
quired by  the  context].  Still  the  problem  is  not 
solved  by  this  discovery,  though  secular  as  well  as 
sacred  history  must  shai^e  the  difficulty :  for  it 
happens  that  we  know  who  were  governors  of  that 
province  for  the  whole  period  prior  to  Herod's 
death  in  B.C.  4.  In  B.C.  9  Sentius  Saturninus  suc- 
ceeded Marcus  Titius,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  XVII. 
V.  2)  says :  '  Now  Quintilius  Varus  was  at  this  time 
at  Jerusalem,  being  sent  to  succeed  Saturninus  as 
president  of  Syria "  ;  and  this  statement  is  verified 
by  coins  of  Antioch-in-Syria  bearing  his  name 
with  date.  As  we  know  that  Augustus  had  a 
rule  that  no  governor  of  a  province  should  hold 
that  oHice  for  less  than  three  or  more  than  five 
years,  the  whole  period  from  B.C.  12  to  4  is  covered, 
and  there  is  no  room  to  place  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  at  the  time  required.  He  cannot  have  been 
governor  before  B.C.  12,  for  he  was  then  consul  at 
Rome ;  and  even  if  it  were  of  any  service,  we  cannot 
place  him  later,  for  he  became  tutor  of  Caius  Ciesar 
and  governor  of  Asia  ;  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  fixing  his  earlier  period  of  holding  office  in  Syria, 
if,  indeed,  he  was  twice  governor.  Farrar  has  sug- 
gested that,  the  above-mentioned  rule  of  Augustus 
notwithstanding,  Varus  was  displaced  '  because  his 
close  friendship  with  Archelaiis,  who  resembled 
him  in  character,  might  have  done  mischief ' ;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  conjecture  is 
but  a  make-shift.  A  better  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  reckon  that  the  governorship  of  which  St. 
Luke  speaks  may  have  been  of  a  difi'erent  char- 
acter from  that  held  by  Saturninus  and  Varus. 
Quirinius  was  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  very 
capable  in  military  affairs.  Now  at  this  period 
there  were  troubles  with  various  tribes  in  Syria 
and  its  frontiers.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  48)  tells  us 
that  Quirinius  waged  .successful  war  against  the 
Hornonadenses  in  Cilicia  (which  belonged  to  Syria) 
at  a  time  prior  at  least  to  A.D.  2,  wheji  he  became 
rector  to  Caius  C<¥sar.  There  is  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  no  unlikelihood  that  while  Varus,  who 
had  no  military  renown,  was  left  as  the  ordinary 
governor  to  administer  the  intern.al  afi'airs  of  the 
province,  Quirinius  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
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governor  in  charge  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  same  region,  Avith  the  title  of  legatus,  or 
more  specifically  of  dux.  Inasmuch  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  in  the  case  of  either  civil  or  military 
governor  is  ijye/jicbv,  St.  Luke  would  be  justified  in 
saying,  as  he  does,  that  the  first  enrolment  was 
made  '  when  Quirinius  was  acting  as  governor ' 
{ijye/xovevovTos  KvpTjviov).*  Those  nearer  the  Evan- 
gelist's own  day,  for  whom  he  was  specially  writ- 
ing, and  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
secular  history  of  the  time  than  readers  nowadays, 
would  find  the  date  he  thus  gives  even  more  exact 
than  if  he  had  mentioned  either  Saturninus  or 
Varus  ;  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  art.  CENSUS, 
the  enrolment  was  determined  during  the  rule  of 
the  former,  but,  so  far  as  Palestine  was  concerned, 
probably  carried  out  during  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
The  likelihood  of  there  being  two  simultaneous 
governors,  one  for  military  the  other  for  civil 
affairs,  in  the  same  province,  is  sujjported  by 
jmrallel  instances  adduced  by  Ramsay  {op.  cit. 
238  ff. ). 

Another  theory  in  explanation  of  the  passage 
about  Quirinius  is  that  he  was  neither  civil  nor 
military  governor,  but  mei'ely  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  enrolment  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  world,  the  district  for  wdiich 
he  was  responsible  being  Syria.  Palestine,  though 
not  at  this  period  actually  a  Roman  province,  was 
under  the  Roman  suzerainty,  and  from  its  prox- 
imity it  would  be  included  under  Syria.  St.  Luke, 
having  no  better  word  for  the  enrolment  commis- 
sioner, might  use  riye/j.uveuui'  [f/7.  ttjs  (XKeypews '  taking 
lead  in  the  inquiry,'  Plat.  Prut.  351  E].  Tertullian 
{rtdv.  Mnrc.  iv.  19)  states  that  the  census  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  was  taken  by  Saturninus, 
not  Quirinius,  and  thus  seems  to  correct  the  nar- 
rative ;  but  that  must  be  merely  because  he  knew 
that  the  enrolment  had  been  decided  upon  during 
the  civil  governorship  of  Saturninus :  he  cannot 
have  meant  that  it  was  actually  accomplished  then ; 
for  that  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
date  he  elsewhere  {adv.  Jud.  8)  gives  for  the 
nativity,  B.C.  3. 

Literature. — Lives  of  Christ ;  Commentaries  on  St.  Luke ; 
Bib.  Dictt.  of  Smith,  Kitto,  and  Hastings,  and  works  by  Zumpt 
and  Ramsay  mentioned  in  article.  Schiirer's  latest  expression 
of  opinion  (GJV'i  i.  508 ff.)  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  aocuracj' 
of  St.  Luke  as  well  as  to  Professor  Ramsay's  theory. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

QUOTATIONS.— 1.  Use  of  the  OT  in  the  Gos- 
pels.— In  general  it  is  agreed  that  a  quotation  is 
the  intentional  rejjroduction  of  some  thought  or 
fact  already  expressed  in  language  by  the  use  of 
the  very  words  previously  employed.  This  is  an 
e.xact  quotation.  A  free  quotation  is  one  which 
fails  to  reproduce  the  self-same  words,  because, 
either  through  defect  of  memory  or  lack  of  care, 
the  person  making  it  employed  language  varying 
more  or  le.ss  widely  from  that  of  his  source,  or  he 
may  have  intended  merely  to  give  the  substance  of 
the  original.  Ordinarily  an  unintentional  use  of 
the  same  thought  or  of  identical  words  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation.  The  intention  is  essen- 
tial, to  constitute  a  quotation  either  exact  or  free. 
The  quotations  in  the  Gospels  may  be  classed  as 
follows  : 

(a)  Quotations  tvhich  conform  to  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  of  the  OT :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  15-*^ 
(Mk  7^'"')  IS-*"  (Mk  V^^)  195  (Mk  W-^)  igis- isa.  istb 
2113a  (Mk  lll'^  Lk  1946a)  223»  (Mk  \2^^),  Mk  \2^^ 
(Lk  20^--  43),  Jn  10»4 ;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt  b-^-  ^-  "s- « 
2F  (Mk  IP,  Lk  19^8^  Jn  12''=*),  Lk  10^^;  {7)  by  the 
Evangelist,  Jn  W*. 

{b)  Quotations  conforming  to  the  Hebretv  alone: 
by  Jesus,  Mt  91^  12^  2V^  (Mk  15^^)^  lj-  22-'7  23*«. 

*  Plut.  Camill.  23  uses  r.yiuuivia.  for  the  division  of  an  army 
under  an  officer. 


(c)  Quotations  conforming  to  the  Greek  alone  : 
(a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  4"  (Lk  4>-)  W^- 1^  19^  (Mk  10«) 
2116-  4-'  (Mk  1210-  ",  Lk  20'')  ;  (/3)  by  the  Evangelist, 
Jn  123«. 

{d)  Free  quotations  varying  from  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek:  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  4*  (Lk  4^)  4i»  (Lk  48) 
415. 16  iiw  (Lk  T''')  18'6  22»2  (Mk  \'2^,  Lk  2QP^)  22P 
(Mk  12-9-  *')  22«  26"!  (Mk  14^'),  Mk  412  iQis  (Lk  18-»), 
Jn  &'=  I318  15-5 ;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt  2^  4^  (Lk  410-  "), 
Mk  123^-  33,  Lk  lO'^",  Jn  2" ;  (7)  by  the  Evangelist, 
31t  218  215  (Jn  1215)  279.  w   Mk  \-,  Lk  2-3-  -\  Jn  12« 

1936-  37. 

(e)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Hebrew 
than  from  the  Greek :  by  the  Evangelist,  Mt  8^'' 
1218-21. 

{f)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Greek 
than  from  the  Hebrew :  by  Jesus,  Mt  158- "  (Mk 
76.  7)  2415  (Mk  13"),  Lk  418- 19  8i». 

The  variations  in  exactness  of  quotation  and  in 
the  standard  to  which  they  conform  are  interest- 
ing. The  importance  of  the  variations  is  open  to 
question.  Few  of  them  are  noticeable.  Yet  more, 
if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  if  He  had  spoken  about  the  topics 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  but  once  or  twice,  and  if 
there  were  evidence  that  He  was  particular  about 
the  exact  phrasing  of  His  teachings,  the  question 
might  be  of  more  importance.  We  remember, 
however,  that  Jesus  lived  three  years  with  dis- 
ciples, teaching  them  and  speaking  on  a  great 
variety  of  occasions  ;  and  these  facts  were  incon- 
sistent with  a  stereotyped  mode  of  utterance. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  His  deeds  and  teachings 
is  brief  at  best.  The  Gospels  give  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  their  scant.y  space  to  a  period  of 
one  week,  and  but  slight,  though  vivid,  glimpses 
of  occasional  scenes  during  the  remaining  three 
years.  He  must  have  spoken  many  times  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  have  uttered  the  same  thoughts 
in  many  modes  of  expression.  One  who  insisted, 
as  He  did,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  sjiirit  over 
the  form  would  scarcely  have  permitted  Himself 
to  be  bound  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter, 
while  appealing  to  the  OT  for  the  authority  of  the 
truths  which  He  taught.  This  fact  makes  it  seem 
strange  that  the  collection  of  His  teachings  is  not 
much  larger  and  the  variety  of  His  expressions 
much  greater.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a 
Teacher  it  is  not  likely  that  the  disciples  were  over 
anxious  to  conform  with  exactness  to  the  text  of 
the  OT. 

The  passages  cited  give  evidence  of  intentional 
use  of  the  OT.  Usually  they  are  introduced  by 
some  formula  of  citation  such  as  'it  is  written,' 
'  the  Scripture  saitli,'  and  the  like.  There  are 
about  fifty  different  variants  in  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing explicit  quotations  found  in  the  Gosjiels. 

Some  of  the  passages  given  above  have  no 
formula  of  introduction,  but  the  context  of  the 
passage  shows  conscious  and  intentional  use  of  OT 
material.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Gospels 
vary  in  their  representation  of  the  same  passage 
or  fact.  E.g.  the  Evangelist  in  Jn  ig^*-  ^s  connects 
the  events  with  a  passage  in  the  OT  ;  the  parallel 
narratives  in  the  Synoptics  mention  these  facts 
witliout  connecting  them  in  any  way  with  the  OT, 
so  that  at  the  utmost,  so  far  as  these  Gospels  are 
concerned,  the  passage  is,  so  to  say,  an  accidental 
parallel  having  no  proper  classification  with  quota- 
tions. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  .slightest 
degree  an  instance  of  use  of  the  OT  by  these 
Evangelists.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  events 
narrated  in  the  Gospels  which  are  not  explicitly 
connected  with  OT  passages,  no  matter  how  strik- 
ing the  coincidence  ;  e.g.  Is  50*  might  well  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  narratives  in  Mt  26®'  27"^ 
Mk  1465,  Lk  22«3-  <»,  Jn  18^^  and  so  also  might  Ps 
228. 16,  b,it  neither  of  these  notable  OT  passages 
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was  so  used.  Again,  while  Mt  IS''*-  '^  is  unques- 
tionably a  quotation,  the  same  thought  ex}nessed 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Mk  4'^,  has  no  formula  of 
quotation,  and  has  such  transpositions  and  omis- 
sions tiiat  if  we  did  not  know  of  the  passages  in 
Isaiah  and  Mt.,  we  might  well  doubt  if  it  were  a 
real  quotation.  As  it  is,  we  think  it  was  inten- 
tionally derived  from  Isaiah.  Further,  Lk  8'"  is 
parallel  with  the  passages  just  cited  from  Mt.  and 
Mk. ;  it  has  a  sentence  from  Is  6^,  nothing  from 
V.'",  and  is  much  more  brief  than  Mark.  If  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  were  unknown, 
even  though  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  Is 
e'*-'^,  we  should  think  that  the  use  of  the  OT 
thought  and  phraseology  was  due  to  familiarity 
with  the  language  rather  than  to  an  intention  to 
quote  from  it.  As  it  is,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  writers  had  in  mind  to  report  the  same  utter- 
ances of  Jesus,  and  that  the  report  is  more  incom- 
plete in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  ditierent  discourses  of  Jesus 
are  reported.  These  instances,  the  words  recorded 
in  Jn  9^**  as  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  those  of  the 
Evangelist  in  Jn  12-"',  lead  us  to  think  the  passage 
in  Is  6"-  '**  pointed  many  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 

How  many  more  passages  like  this  in  Lk  8'"  do 
the  Gospels  contain  ?  That  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  lists  already 
given  several  other  lists  of  passages  which  go  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT. 

{g)  Intentional  and  free  use  of  OT  laws,  facts, 
or  statements  independently  of  the  original  form 
of  expression  :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  5'^''  (Lk  13'*'*'')  8^ 
(Mk  1«,  Lk  5'^)  11"  17'"-"  (Mk  9'"  i')  W'^  (Mk 
2-5-  2fi,  Lk  6=«-  ^)  12«-  ^0-  «  (Mt  16^^  Lk  ll-"-  =*»• ""'')  12*'^ 
(Lk  Ipi)  2335  (Lk  ipo.  51)  2437-39  (Lk  IT^e- -7),  Lk 
425--27  172s.  29^  Jn  539c.  46  gi?  .  (^)  ^y  othcrs,  Mt  22^^ 
(Mk  12'9,  Lk  2028)  233o- ^i  (Lk  if^^.  48)^  Lk  1™',  Jn 
510  (}3i.  4u.  58  §5  1931  .  (^)  ijy  the  Evangelist,  Lk  2--, 
Jn  45  (?). 

(A)  Another  interesting  group  of  passages  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  a  formida  of  reference  to 
tlie,  OT  as  their  source  or  authority,  but  xvhose 
content  ccmnot  be  referred  to  any  specifie  OT pasfi- 
age.  These  are  all  from  the  words  of  Jesus :  Mt 
20^  (Mk  1421)  263^-  ^^■'^  (INIk  U^^),  Mk  912^-  y\   Lk 

1149  1831  2122b  24«.  46^   Jjj   145  1712^ 

(t)  Still  another  class  of  passages  consists  of 
intentional  allusions  to  something  in  the  OT,  but 
they  make  no  formal  use  of  OT  matericd,  and  are 
not  quotations  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
The  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  an  illustration,     (a)  By  Jesus,  Mt  S'' 

(Lk    1329)    1015-21    (Mk     13'2)     1035-36    (Lk     1252-53)     1125 

(Lk  1021)  21131' (Mk  1117",  Lk  19-i«")  2430"  (Lk  233') 
2430a.c  (j^ik  1326^  Lk  2127)  26«^  (Mk  14^2,  Mt  162^  253>), 
Lk  1732,  Jn  151  314a.  15  87. 35. 56  939  .  (^)  ijy  others,  Mt 
821,  Lk  95^  Jn  121-  25  61^  7^"  1632. 

The  instances  thus  far  classified  come  almost 
entirely  under  the  head  of  the  use  of  the  OT  as 
an  authoritative  Scripture.  Another  influence  is 
quite  as  evident.  It  is  the  literary  influence. 
This  is  the  influence  of  any  work  of  literature  over 
the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  expression  of 
those  who  make  much  use  of  that  work  of  litera- 
ture. Men  may  be  unconscious  of  this  influence, 
or  they  may  consciously  use  the  forms  of  utterance 
which  they  have  learned  to  love.  It  is  doubtless 
more  a  matter  of  habit  working  within  the  region 
of  the  unconscious,  while  it  is  the  appeal  to 
authority  which  is  operative  within  the  region  of 
the  conscious  use  of  the  OT.  These  two  causes 
produce  phenomena  which  are  not  altogether  easy 
'".o  classify  together. 

ij)  Such  a  passage  as  Lk  S'"  cited  above  compels 
the  recognition  of  passages  which  may  have  inten- 
tionally used  the  OT  thought  or  language,  yet  do 
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not  give  conclusive  evidence  that  they  tvere  so  used. 
Its  use  may  have  been  due  to  literary  and  uncon- 
scious influence.  In  any  case  there  is  such  co- 
incidence in  thought  and  phraseology  that  an 
intimate  connexion  is  shown  between  the  thought 
of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  OT.  For  example, 
when  we  read  in  He  1229  Kal  yap  6  Ocos  T|fJioJv  irvp 
KaxavaXiaKov,  and  learn  that  the  last  two  words 
are  found  together  in  the  LXX  only  in  Dt  4-'-*  and 
93,  we  think  it  likely  that  the  writer  either  inten- 
tionally used  the  phrase,  with  a  thought  of  the 
passages  in  Dt.,  or  that  he  was  so  familiar  with 
Dt.  that  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  he 
used  its  words  and  phrases.  Thus  also  may  we 
connect  ol  irevdovvTes  of  Mt  S*  with  d'S^n  or  tov% 
TrevdovvTas  of  Is  6I2.  When  we  remember  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  Avas  saturated  with  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  we  can  easily  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  literary  connexion  between  the  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  and  the  OT  passage. 
The  following  passages  show  a  similar  connexion  :  Ml  55.  8. 

34.  35  77.  8  (Lk  119.  10)  723  (Lk  1327)  1028b  US  (Lk  722)  ll-J3(Lk  1015) 
1237  1316  1514  1627b  19I7  (Lk  1028)  1926  (Mk  1027,  Lk  1827,  Mk  1436) 
202s  (Mk  10-15)  2111. 12  (Mk  1115,  Lk  19->5,  Jn  216)  2312  (Lk  1411 
ISi-*)  2337  (Lk  1334)  2338  (Lk  1335a)  242  (Mk  132,  Lk  216)  2421  (Mk 
1319)  2429  (Mk  1324.  25,  Lk  2125.  26a)  2430b  2532  26"  (Mk  14s  J"  12**) 
2746  (Mk  1534)  283,  Lk  132.  33.69  621  148-10  1615b  2330,  Jn  114.  34  3-Jl 
724  939  128a  141.3.  21.  24. 

[k)  Prolonged  examination  brings  to  recognition 
a  class  of  passages  in  which,  without  marked  literary 
relation,  or  intentional  use  of  the  OT,  there  is  yet 
a  genetic  relation  between  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
Jesus  had  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  was  an 
authoritative  interpreter  of  the  OT.  He  had  so 
absorbed  the  OT  that  its  ideals  were  His  common- 
places of  thought,  and  the  scattered  suggestions  of 
truth  in  the  OT  were  apprehended  by  Him  in  their 
full  or  explicit  meaning.  Imperfect  or  fragment- 
ary suggestions  became  positive  principles.  In 
dealing  with  divorce  He  went  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  marriage  (Mt  135  =  Mk  10^-  ^).  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Sabbath,  He  said  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  227).  This  is  a  universal  statement  which  is 
suggested  in  Ex  2312  and  Dt  51^.  Again  Jn  437  '  For 
herein  is  the  saying  true,  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth '  may  be  a  current  proverb,  or  it  may  be 
derived  in  thought  from  Job  3P,  Mic  6i5.  What- 
ever be  true  about  that  passage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  words  of  Jesus  given  in  Mt  5'i'* 
'  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  per- 
secute you,'  is  the  explicit  statement  of  an  ideal 
of  conduct  that  finds  suggestion  in  Job  SP^  and 
several  other  OT  passages. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  similar  passages :  Mt  53-  6  (Lk  (32ia) 

57.  9.  11  (Lk  622)  514.  18a  (Lk  1617)  5-'8-  30  188  (Mk  943)  542a  (Lk  630a) 
543.  44a  (Lk  627)  544b.  48  66.  9.  11.  14.  15. 19.  24.  25.  26  (Lk  1224)  76.  21b  (Jn 
1317)  106  1524  (Lk  156  1910,  Mt  1812)  lOlOb.19.37.28  (Jn  62V  737b) 
1929b  (Mk  1030,  Lk  1830)  1041  1229  (Mk  327,  Lk  1121.22)  1232b 
1339.  40.  41.  43.  44.  45.  46  1513  1626  (Mk  837,  Lk   92.5)   1815  (Lk    173)   2133 

(Mk  121,  Lk  209)  2144  (Lk  2018)  24I6I8  (Mk  131416,  Lk  2121-  22)  2435 
(Mk  1331,  Lk  2133  1617)  2535.  36.  40.  45.  42.  46  2628  (Mk  1424,  Lk  2220) 
2652c  276  2818-20,  Mk  22.-27  948,  Lk  628.34.35.36  1247.48  136.  7  I4I3 
1518-19-21  lel.'Jc  198.42  2124-25.26  221931  2334a,  Jn  16.  11- 18  537b  646 
216  35  (Ezk  3625-27  1119?)  422b.  37  517.  21.  22.  27.  29.  39b.  44  737b.  38.  39a.  42 
811  9-2.  31-  41  103. 10-16  1334  151-2.  17  1423  151.  14.  15  197  2031. 

These  lists  of  passages  under  (j)  and  {k)  are  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  Dittmar  (Vetus  Test,  in  Novo) 
gives  many  more  passages  than  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  Hiihn  (Die  alttest.  Citate  und  Eeminis- 
cenzen  im  NT)  gives  a  far  greater  number.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  to  one's  own  satis- 
faction between  classes  (./)  and  (k).  We  must 
follow  the  more  pronounced  character  of  the  pass- 
age as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  moment  of  investi- 
gation. The  border-line  between  a  real  literary' 
reminiscence  and  an  accidental  coincidence  is  also 
difficult  to  determine.  Not  only  would  it  be 
possible  to  increase  the  lists  (j)  and  (k),  but  at  least 
two  other  classes  could  be  made  out.  One  such 
class  (/)  would  consist  of  expressions  which  belong 
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to  the  life  of  the  land,  or  tlie  common  utterances 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  sucli  as  Mt  9^^  '  as  sheep 
not  having  a  sheplierd.'  These  have  no  real  signili- 
cance,  literary  or  otlierwise.  Again,  there  is 
another  class  of  expressions  (/«)  in  which  imagery 
similar  to  that  of  the  OT  is  found.  '  Wise  as  ser- 
pents'  (Mt  10'")  is  possibly  a  comparison  suggested 
by  Gn  3\  or  it  may  have  been  current  rhetoric. 
Or,  again,  the  image  of  sifting  (Lk  22^^)  may  have 
been  a  current  phrase,  or  it  may  possibly  have  had 
a  suggestion  from  Am  9^ 

2.  Use  of  other  writings  in  the  Gospels. — Are 
other  writings  than  the  OT  used  in  the  Gospels  ? 
This  question  recognizes  the  possibility  (n)  of  ex- 
plicit citations  from  writings  outside  of  the  OT  as 
authoritative  documents,  or  (h)  of  a  general  use  of 
material  as  a  source  of  historical  example  or  ex- 
plicit allusion,  or  (c)  of  literary  relationship,  or  (cl) 
of  other  writings  with  a  genetic  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospels. 

(a)  The  passages  which  have  been  brought  into 
debate  are  Mt  21%  Lk  V^''  W->,  Jn  4^7  and  T^\ 

Mt  27^  Is  this  a  citation  from  some  lo.st  writing 
outside  the  OT  and  attributed  to  Jeremiah  ?  Ap- 
parently the  dictate  of  common  sense  is  that  the 
passage  is  really  from  Zee  IP^-^^,  and  that  there 
was  some  slip  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  or  that  there  was  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  earliest  transcribers. 

Lk  7^^^.  Doubtless  here  Jesus  was  using  as  an 
illustration  facts  with  which  all  persons  who 
observed  children  at  play  were  familiar.  It  seems 
an  attempt  to  manufacture  a  difficulty.  This  pass- 
age sliould  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

Lk  11*9.  This  is  a  passage  which  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  (1)  Is  '  The  Wisdom  of  God'  the  name 
of  a  book  ?  No  such  book  is  known.  (2)  Is  '  The 
Wisdom  of  God '  a  speaker  in  a  book,  after  the 
manner  of  '  Wisdom  '  in  Pr  8  ?  Every  trace  of  such 
a  book  now  seems  lost.  (3)  Is  Jesus  quoting  Him- 
self? See  Mt  233\  where  Je.sus  says,  'Behold  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,' 
just  as  in  this  passage  Wisdom  says,  '  I  will  send 
unto  them  prophets  and  apostles.'  The  words  in 
Mt.  are  dated  in  the  second  day  of  Passion  Week, 
while  the  passage  in  Lk.  belongs  to  a  time  several 
weeks  or  months  earlier.  If  Jesus  in  Lk.  is  quoting 
Himself,  it  is  from  an  utterance  of  an  earlier  date, 
not  elsewhere  transmitted  to  us.  Kesch  (Agrapha^, 
p.  184)  would  show  that  'The  Wisdom  of  God' 
Avas  one  of  the  self-designations  of  Jesus  like  '  The 
Son  of  Man.'  To  these  statements  it  must  be  said 
that  while  they  are  possible,  Jesus  is  nowhere  else 
designated  in  this  manner,  nor  is  He  elsewhere 
represented  as  quoting  Himself  in  this  manner. 
(4)  It  is  claimed  that  the  passage  is  founded  upon 
Pr  120-31^  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  Christian  Church  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  called  a  Sophia.  The  passage  hardly  seems 
adequate  for  the  words  of  Jesus.  (5)  This  passage 
is  claimed  as  an  amplification  of  2  Ch  2420-22.  -phis 
is  in  reality  the  same  as  (7)  below.  (6)  Used  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  manifested  in  history  (cf. 
Pr  822-31),  sending  prophets  and  apostles,  equivalent 
to  saying  '  God  in  His  wisdom  said. '  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  passage  Lk  7^^  '  and  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  all  her  children.'  This  is  quite  tenable. 
(7)  The  personal  wisdom  of  God  in  Christ.  In  sup- 
port of  this  are  the  facts  that  Jesus  says  the  same 
thing  in  Mt  23^^  in  His  own  Person,  that  He  is  else- 
where said  to  send  prophets  and  apostles  (Lk  10^, 
Eph  4"),  and  that  this  is  a  Logos  conception  of 
Jesus.  Even  so,  a  reason  for  the  expression  is  not 
obvious,  nor  is  it  at  all  evident  why  Jesus  should 
have  used  this  unusual  phrase.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  any  explanation  of  this  passage. 
The  greatest  of  all  is  in  the  theory  of  an  extra-OT 
source.     The  passage  is  perfectly" intelligible  with- 


out such  a  theory,  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  expression. 

Jn  437.  '  For  herein  is  the  saying  true.  One 
soweth,  and  another  reapeth.'  Is  this  an  explicit 
quotation  from  some  writing  ?  The  word  '  saying ' 
does  not  point  back  to  a  writing.  It  might  readily 
be  something  of  a  proverbial  character,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  mode  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  is  found  in  Lv  26^6,  Dt  2838-*'  g".  Job  318, 
]\Iic  6^^,  thus  having  a  literary  connexion  of  some 
sort  with  the  OT. 

Jn  738.  If  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  A\riting  out- 
side the  OT,  a  wholly  unknown  writing  has  to  be 
assumed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  a  writing 
outside  the  OT  called  ypa(p-r],  'Scripture.'  It  is  a 
tenable  and  adequate  explanation  to  treat  it  as  'a 
free  quotation  harmonizing  in  thought  with  parts 
of  various  passages,  especially  Is  44*  55^  58" ' 
(Meyer).  See,  on  an  attempt  to  trace  the  saying 
to  a  Buddhist  source,  ExpT  xviii.  [1906]  p.  100. 

The  examination  of  these  passages  fails  to  show 
the  slightest  probability  that  Jesus,  a  speaker  in 
the  Gospels,  or  any  writer  of  the  Gospels,  explicitly 
cited  any  writing  outside  the  OT  as  authoritative 
Scripture. 

(b)  Examination  of  the  facts  gives  no  greater 
probability  that  historical  illustrations  from  writ- 
ings other  than  the  OT  occur  in  the  Gospels,  or 
intentional  allusions  to  such  writings,  in  any 
such  manner  as  the  illustrations  taken  from  the 
OT,  or  as  the  allusions  to  the  OT  found  in  the 
Gospels. 

(c)  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  literary  con- 
nexion is  quite  marked.  Note,  especially,  the 
following  passages  :  Mt  5^*-  '^  (Sir  23")  5^2a  (gir  44.  sj 
5^2b  (Sir  292^)  5*"  (Wis  1219'')  Q^-- "  (Sir  282)  712  (Xo 
415)  I128f.  (Sir  5123ff-)  1921  (Sir  29")  23=*^  (To  14^), 
Lk  6*8  (Sir  U^<^")  102=  I8I8  (Enoch  40^,  Sibyl,  jn-ocem. 
85  =  frag.  ii.  47)  IG*  (Enoch  108")  18^  (Enoch47i-2) 
181-8  (Sir  321'-  ^»)  20i"-  "  (Enoch  89^1),  Jn  62'"  (Sir  15* 
2419)  8«  (Wis  22^  Enoch  698). 

(d)  Is  the  relation  between  these  waitings  more 
important  than  a  merely  literary  relation  ?  If  it 
is,  how  important  is  it?  What  does  it  signify? 
In  the  references  above,  the  extra-OT  books  are  all 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  reveal  something 
of  the  thought  of  the  Jews  before  His  time,  and 
doubtless  of  His  own  generation.  Tlie  very  tone 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha  ( Jn  IP^- 25. 26) 
shows  that  He  assumed  the  truth  of  beliefs  which 
had  no  prominence  in  the  thought  and  life  revealed 
in  the  OT.  The  non-canonical  literature  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion had  become  an  important  factor  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  Jews.  Such  a  passage  as  Mt  25*1"*"  ^^n 
hardly  be  .said  to  be  suggested  by  the  OT  writings. 
Compare  it  with  Enoch  90i8-*«,  and  striking  simi- 
larities are  found.  Mt  25-"''  '  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,'  and  similar  passages,  as 
also  13*2. 50^  jiiay  be  compared  with  Enoch  103''-  ^  and 
108^-  *.  In  Lk  162''  the  picture  of  separation  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  sinners  in  Sheol  may 
suggest  Enoch  22''-i*,  where  the  righteous  and 
sinners,  in  separate  divisions,  await  the  Great 
Judgment. 

Although  there  is  often  a  striking  likeness  in 
outstanding  features,  there  is  also  a  lack  of  har- 
mony in  details  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
shows  why  He  could  not  use  these  writings  as  an 
authority.  For  the  possible  connexion  between 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  thought,  see  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  tr.  and  ed.  by  R.  H.  Charles,  pp. 
48-53,  "where  he  enumerates  '  doctrines  in  Enoch 
which  had  an  undoubted  share  in  moulding  the 
corresponding  NT  doctrines,  or  at  all  events  are 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  latter.' 
Without  doubt  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
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Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  beliefs  of  the  earlier 
Christian  generations  Avere  more  numerous  and  in- 
timate than  between  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
Gospels.  Also  such  literature  as  the  extra-canonical 
Jewish  writings  had  great  influence  in  the  early 
development  of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  im- 
portance, so  far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  is 
chiefly  that  of  explaining  the  surroundings  of 
Jesus  and  the  spiritual  and  mental  conditions 
amidst  which  He  worked.  Instances  such  as  have 
been  given  could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  change  the  conclusions  already  given. 
The  centuries  between  the  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  and  Jesus  had  witnessed  a  development  of 
thought,  especially  on  eschatological  subjects. 
'  Jesus  was  a  true  OT  saint '  (Davidson,  Theology 
of  the  OT,  J).  520),  and  joined  the  work  which 
He  did  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  OT 
prophets,  using  their  authority  for  His  teachings. 
Jesus  was  also  a  Prophet  greater  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  Him,  and  He  appropriated  such  cur- 
rent beliefs  as  were  in  harmony  with  His  mission, 
without  thereby  authenticating  other  associated 
beliefs,  but  rather  discrediting  them  by  the  general 
spirit  of  His  teachings. 
See  also  artt.  on  Old  Testament. 


LrrBRATi'RE.— Allen,  '  OT  Quotations  in  Matthew  and  Mark,' 
ExpTxW.  [1900-1901]  pp.  187  ff.,  281  ff.  [a  careful  examination  of 
the  relation  of  the  quotations  in  these  books  to  the  OT  passages] ; 
E.  Boehl,  Die  Alttest.  Citate  im  NT  [the  treatise  and  discussion 
superseded  hi'  that  of  Toy] :  August  Clemen,  Der  Gebrauch  des 
AT  in  den  NT  Schriften,  Giitersloh,  1895  [a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  citations  in  the  NT  context  and  in  their  original 
context] ;  VVilhelm  Dittmar,  Vetus  Test,  in  Novo,  Gottingen, 
1903  [gives  not  only  the  (juotations,  but  about  five  times  as  many 
parallels  in  thought  or  words  in  addition  to  the  quotations. 
Almost  invariably  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  OT  are  given, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  NT  and  of  the  Apocryphal  books  where  they 
are  cited.  It  is  a  valuable  work] ;  Eugen  Hiihn,  Die  AT  Citate 
und  Rcminiscenzen  im  NT,  Tiibingen,  1900  [a  list  of  passages 
much  more  full  than  that  of  Dittmar,  almost  twice  as  numerous. 
Few  citations  are  given.  The  passages  are  classified  as  Messi- 
anic and  non-Messianic.  Both  classes  are  divided  into  citations 
with  formulae  of  citation,  citations  without  fornuila;,  and  reminis- 
cences. The  material  is  valuable,  but  needs  sifting  and  further 
classification] ;  Johnson,  Quotations  of  the  NT  from  the  Old, 
Philadelphia,  1896  [discusses  the  literary  principles  exemplified 
in  the  NT  quotations  and  defends  them]  ;  Tholuck,  AT  im  NT*', 
Gotha,  1868  [tr.  in  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xi.  p.  568  ff. ]  ;  Crawford 
H.  Toy,  Qxiotations  in  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1884 
[holds  that  the  quotations  were  made  from  the  Greek  or  from 
an  oral  Aramaic  version,  the  existence  of  which  is  assumed.  It 
contains  an  admirable  bibliography] ;  D.  M.  Turpie,  TTie  Old 
Test,  in  the  New,  London,  1868  [quotations  classified  according 
to  their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  the  OT,  and 
discussed  accordingly],  and  The  NT  Vieiv  of  the  OT,  London,  1872 
[quotations  classified  and  discussed  according  to  their  introduc- 
tory formulae];  Woods,  art.  'Quotations'  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 

is**f  F.  B.  Denio. 
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RABBI  (from  Heb.  a"i,  which  means  as  adj. 
'great'  or  'much,'  as  subst.  'chief  or  'master.' 
The  final  syllable  is  the  pronominal  suffix,  signify- 
ing 'my,'  the  force  of  which,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  the  word). — A  title  of  honour 
and  respect  addressed  to  religious  teachers  ;  aiul 
in  this  sense  frequently  applied  in  the  Gospels  to 
Jesus,  and  also  once  (Jn  3-'')  to  John  the  Baptist. 
It  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Hillel,  who  was  born  c.  B.C.  112.  That  St.  John 
regarded  it  as  a  comparatively  modern  word,  and 
not  universally  known  in  his  time,  seems  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning  (see  Jn  P*,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  equivalent  to  SLSdaKaXos,  rendered 
'master'  in  AV,  and  'teacher'  in  RVm).  po/3/3i 
{pajSpei,  WH)  is  frequently  tr.  'ma.ster'  in  AV, 
but  RV  transliterates  '  rabbi '  throughout.  See 
Ma.ster.  Dugald  Clark. 

RABBONI  (from  Heb.  J31  or  pa"])  is  another  form 
of  '  Rabbi,'  but  was  considered  a  higher  and  more 
honourable  title.  Hence  pos.sibly  its  jjreference  by 
the  blind  man  (Mk  10'^)  in  his  natural  anxiety  to 
address  Jesus  with  the  title  of  greatest  courtesy 
and  respect  that  he  knew.  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Mk  10°'  (RV  following 
the  reading  of  most  authoiities),  and  Jn  20'^ 
(pa^^ovvi,  TR  ;  pajS^owei,  WH).  In  the  latter  pass- 
age it  is  explained  as  a  synonym  for  didda-KaXos. 

Dugald  Clark. 

RACA. — The  word  occurs  only  in  Mt  5-^,  and 
offers  one  of  the  little  riddles  of  the  Gospels  which 
have  not  found  as  yet  a  sufficient  explanation.  It 
had  been  spelt  'Racha'  in  the  AV  of  1611  ;  so  in 
Tindale  and  other  earlier  versions.  It  was  replaced 
by  'Raca'  in  1638,  and  explained  'that  is.  Vain 
fellow,  2  S  6-",'  by  one  of  the  marginal  notes  added 
to  the  AV  at  various  times,  chiefly  in  1762  (see 
the  Introduction  to  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible, 
p.  XXX ).  The  RV  confines  itself  to  the  marginal 
note,  'an  expression  of  contempt.'  The  spelling 
of  the   Greek  MSS  is  paxa  in  N*D,   adopted   by 


Tischendorf ;  paKa  in  N'^BE,  etc.,  with  -a  in  B,  -d  in 
other  MSS,  as  13.  1'24.  556  (see  Scrivener,  Adver- 
saria) ;  paKKa,  paKKav,  paKav  in  Apost.  Const,  ii.  32  ; 
racha  in  most  MSS  of  the  Latin  Versions  ;  raccha 
in  d  •  only  /A;  Z'^  and  the  official  Vulgate  have  raca  ; 
Npn  in  all  Syriac  Versions,  vocalized  Ki^i,,  Nij":,  np'i, 
Kpl  (see  the  edition  of  the  Tctraeucmgelium.  by 
Pusey-Gwilliam,  and  the  Thesaurus  Syriacus  ;  it 
is  explained  as  =  kb'b*,  i.e.  'despised,'  by  Bar- 
hebneus). 

The  puzzle  in  the  word  is  the  a  of  the  first 
syllable,  which  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word.  It  is  true,  J.  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heb., 
new  ed.  by  Rob.  Gandell,  Oxford,  1859,  ii.  108) 
writes  : 

'  Raca  :  A  word  used  by  one  that  despiseth  another  in  the 
highest  scorn  :  very  usual  in  the  Hebreiv  writers,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  mouth  of  the  nation.'  Then  he  gives  examples  from 
Tanchum,  fol.  5,  col.  2  ;  fol.  18,  col.  4  ;  fol.  38,  col.  4  ;  Midrash 
Tillin  upon  Ps  138 ;  Bab.  Berak.  fol.  32.  2,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  worth  quoting  :  '  A  heathen  said  to  an  Israelite,  "  Very 
suitable  food  is  made  ready  for  you  at  my  house."  "  What  is 
it?"  saith  the  other.  To  whom  he  replied,  "Swine's  flesh." 
"Raca,"  saith  the  Jew,  "I  must  not  eat  of  clean  beasts  with 
you." '  '  A  king's  daughter  was  married  to  a  certain  dirty 
fellow.  He  commanded  her  to  stand  by  him  as  a  mean  ser\ant, 
and  to  be  his  butler.  To  whom  she  said,  "Raca,  I  am  a  king's 
daughter.'"  'One  of  the  scholars  of  R.  Jochanan  made  sport 
with  the  teaching  of  his  master ;  but  returning  at  last  to  a  sober 
mind  :  "Teach  thou,  O  master,"  saith  he,  "for  thou  art  worthy 
to  teach,  for  I  have  found  and  seen  that  whicli  thou  hast 
taught."  To  whom  he  replied,  "  np'T  Raca,  thou  hadst  not 
believed  unless  thou  hadst  seen."'  '  A  certain  captain  saluted 
a  religious  man  praying  in  the  way,  but  he  saluted  him  not 
again  :  he  waited  till  he  had  done  his  prayer,  and  saith  to  him, 
"  np'"i  Raca,  it  is  written  in  your  law," '  etc. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  Semitic  word  is  spelt 
.npn  (with  yod),  which  must  be  vocalized  up'"?,  i.e. 
Rcea  ;  see  Dalman,  Aram.-Neuheb.  Worterbuch, 
p.  384  ;  Jastrow,  Dictionary,  ii.  1476.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gram.  d.  Jial.-Pal.  Aram.  (1896) 
Dalman  assumed  that  in  the  form  of  the  NT  ai 
had  been  contracted  to  a,  and  that  the  spelling 
with  X  in  the  MSS  SD  was  due  to  an  aspirated 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  qoph,  by  which  it 
approached  to  the  aspirated  kaph.     In  the  second 
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(1905,  p.  174)  he  suj;gested  at  last  a  more  probable 
solution,  that  the  word  in  Greek  assumed  its  form 
through  assimilation  to  Greek  pctKos,  '  lump '  =  rag 
(a  tattered  piece  of  cloth,  and  then  used  of  a 
shabby,  beggarly  fellow).  This  is  possible.  But 
there  is  another  strange  and  not  yet  corroborated 
statement  about  the  use  of  the  word,  found  in 
Chrysostom,  who  was  acquainted  with  Syriac  as 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  He  says 
(p.  214)  that  it  was  not  a  word  '  of  the  highest 
scorn,'  as  Lightfoot  styled  it  : 

To     Ss     pocxoi    TOVTO    Ov    UiyocX'/lc    itTTdV    v^piCt)?    p'/iuct,    a,}~X«.    fMoi'AkOV 

ica.Tix.^povv,(ric»i;  zott  oXiyctipiat   tivo:  tov  XiyovTo;,     psocOac^sp  yocp  y,fjcii; 

Vi  olx'zTOti;,   Vj   Tta"!   TMV    XStTa^hiiTTipCtiV    iTtTaTTOvri^  KiyOUiV'   Ot-TiXui  CU, 

strr';  Toj  hsivt  trv'  euro/  x^i  ot  tt,  ^upuv  xix?'^f^^-^'>^  yXMTrvi  pacxoc  Xi' 
yovtriv,  ocvrt  tov  (tu^  rovro  Tibivrs;.  ccKX  o  ^tXccvSpwro?  Oio;  noi'i 
Tflt  uixpoTocToc  otiioctrTx^  xocOytXovro};   r,uiv  x-xP'^f^^*^^  a.XXY,Xoi?  KiXi\,iuv^ 

KQLl  jXiTOL  T'/ji  "IT pOITYiXoijffYii  TifJt,Y,? ,  ZOtt  'ivCC  hlCX.  ToCrUV  XCil  TIX.  /jt£.^OiCC 
CiVOtipYiTCii. 

In  contradistinction  to  paKo.,  Chrysostom  considers 
fxupe  as  xo-^f'Ti^repov,  as  pijfj.a  ttjs  i'/3pfws  TrXrjKTiKUTepov, 
for  wliich  8nr\rj  yiverai  i)  wvpd.  The  same  state- 
ment by  a  later  hand  is  also  found  on  the  margin 
of  codex  B,  TO  paKo,  dcrt  tov  <tu  being  one  of  the 
few  marginal  notes  of  this  MS  ;  and  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  so-called  O/jus  imperfectum, 
p.  62 ;  but,  at  tiie  same  time,  the  common  ex- 
planation is  there  given  :  '  Racha  quidem  dicitur 
Hebraice  vacuus.'  Eutliymius  Zigabenus  is  de- 
pendent on  Ciirysostom  :  To  pa/cd  5e  e/Spa'tK??  enTL 
(pLovT),  drjXovcTa  to  '^v.  'ETret  "yapopyi^bfxevbs  tis  KaTO,  tlvo's 
ovK  d^Loi  Ka\eaai  tovtov  e|  ovofxaros,  (is  dvd^iov  ovofxaTos' 
dvTi  ofofiaTos  S^  TO  S(>  Tid-qcnv.  Augustine  speaks  of 
having  heard  from  a  Jew,  that  Raca  is  vocem  non 
significantem  aliquid,  sed  indignantis  animi  motuyn 
cxprimentem.  No  example,  however,  has  been 
found  as  yet  of  this  use  in  Syriac.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Maclean's  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects 

of  Vernacular  Syriac  gives  the  vocalization  \oh 

reca  (or  rica)  for  the  present  dialect  of  the  Azer- 
baijani Jews.  This  want  of  examples  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  word  was  avoided, 
the  use  of  which  was  denounced  in  the  Gospel. 
The  expression  avOpunre  k eve  in  Ja  2-**  may  be  con- 
sidered its  Greek  equivalent,  as  St.  Paul's  deppojv 
(1  Co  15^^)  is  the  parallel  to  puopL  It  may  be  added 
that  the  et/crj  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  has  been 
believed  by  some  to  )je  the  Greek  explanation  of 
rhis  Baca,  and  to  have  crept  into  the  text  at  the 
wrong  place.  But  this  is  not  likely.  The  Ono- 
mastica  sacra  (ed.  Lagarde)  are  unanimous  in 
the  explanation  '  Kevi,  Kevos,  vacti2is,'  and  spell 
paKa,  paKKd,  Racha,  Raca  (cod.  F).  See  also  art. 
Fool.  Eb.  Nestle. 

RACHEL,  the  wife  of  Jacob  and  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  is  mentioned  in  Mt  2^**,  in  a 
quotation  from  Jer  3P^  The  words  of  Jeremiah 
are  understood  in  this  passage  as  a  prediction  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  but  in  their  original 
connexion  they  refer  to  a  historical  incident  in  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  accompanied  the  exiles  on 
tlieir  way  to  Babylon  as  far  as  Ramah,  5  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  (Jer  40'),  and  the  impression 
produced  by  his  last  sight  of  them  took  the  form 
of  a  poetic  picture  of  Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother 
of  the  Israelites  (who  according  to  one  tradition — 
1  S  lO-" — was  buried  in  the  neighlwurhood),  bewail- 
ing the  fate  of  her  descendants  (Jer  31''').  The 
application  of  this  passage  to  the  massacre  at  Beth- 
lehem seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  another  tradition  placed  Rachel's  tomb  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town  (Gn  BS'"-  20  48^).  The  sup- 
posed site  of  this  sepulchre  has  been  shown,  at  least 
since  the  4th  cent.  A.D.,  about  4  miles  soutii  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  nule  north  of  Bethlehem.  See 
Ramah.  James  Patrick. 


RAHAB. — The  mother  of  Boaz,  and  thus  an 
ancestress  of  our  Lord  (Mt  P). 

'  These  names  [those  of  Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Bathsheba]  are 
probably  introduced  as  those  of  women  in  whose  case  circum- 
stances were  overruled  by  the  Divine  providence  which,  as  it 
mijfht  have  seemed,  should  have  excluded  them  from  a  place  in 
the  ancestral  line  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  in  a  sense  fore- 
runners of  the  Virgin  Mary'  (W.  C.  Allen,  Com.  ad  loc). 

The  '  faith  '  of  Rahab  is  extolled  in  He  IP^,  and 
her  '  works '  in  Ja  2-^. 

RAILING.— See  Reviling  and  Mockery. 

RAIMENT.— See  Dress. 

RAIN.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40^*. 

RAM. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  P'- 

(AV  Aram). 

RAMAH  (Mt  2'8)  was  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Jos  IS^s), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  identihed  with  er-Rum, 
a  small  village  situated  about  5  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2600  feet  above 
the  sea.  Ramah  was  the  point  at  which  Jeremiah 
parted  from  the  exiles  who  were  being  carried  away 
to  Babylon  (Jer  40'),  and  he  associated  it  with 
Rachel  in  the  passage  (31'^)  which  is  quoted  by  the 
First  Evangelist.  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  con- 
sidered Rachel's  tomb  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  is  supiwrted 
by  the  account  in  1  S  10'-,  which  states  that  Rachel 
was  buried  'in  the  border  of  Benjamin.'  The  men- 
tion of  Ramah  in  the  NT  quotation  is  a  detail  which 
has  no  significance  in  relation  to  the  massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  since  Bethlehem  was  10  miles  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem.     See  Rachel. 

James  Patrick. 

RANSOM. — The  word  '  ransom '  occurs  twice  in 
the  NT,  in  both  cases  with  reference  to  Christ's 
giving  of  Himself  for  the  redemption  of  man:  (1) 
in  Mt  20-»  =  Mk  10''\  where  it  represents  the  Gr. 
\vTpov  :  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many ' ;  and  (2)  in  1  Ti  2",  where  it  stands  for 
dvTLKvTpov  :  '  For  there  is  one  God,  one  mediator 
also  between  God  and  men,  himself  man,  Christ 
Jesus  (v.^),  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.' 
The  idea,  however,  is  implicit  in  the  verb  {\vTpov- 
fjLai)  and  nouns  {XvTpoorrjs,  Xvrpwais,  diroXvTpwais)  used 
to  express  the  thought  and  fact  of  redemption 
(see  Redemption).  It  is  probable  from  its  struc- 
ture that  the  second  of  the  above  passages  (1  Ti 
2'')  looks  back  upon  Christ's  saying  in  the  first  (Mt 
20-^) ;  it  has  been  thought  also  that  the  iXvTpthdrjTe 
in  1  P  1"*  is  an  echo  of  the  same  saying  (Denney, 
Death  of  Christ,  p.  92).  The  word  XvTpov  itself  is 
most  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  word  "isiD 
(Wendt  and  others  question  this,  but  most  admit 
the  connexion),  and  the  attempt  to  give  a  closer 
definition  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to  Christ's 
redemption  goes  back  on  the  usage  of  this  OT 
word  (cf.  the  elaborate  discussion  in  Ritschl's  Rccht. 
u.  Vers.  ii.  pp.  70-80). 

n?3,  then,  the  word  generally  translated  '  ransom '  in  the  OT 
(Ex  2130  30i'.4,  Nu  35S1-  3-  AV  '  satisfaction ' ;  1  S  12^  AV  '  bribe,' 
Job  3323-  24  3618,  Ps  497,  pr  635  138  2] is,  Is  43^,  Am  512),  is  derived, 
like  the  verb  132  '  to  propitiate,'  '  to  atone,'  from  a  root  meaning 
'  to  cover.'  It  may  thus  be  used,  as  in  1  S  123  above,  of  a  bribe 
given  to  blind  the  eyes  from  seeing  what,  in  justice,  they  ought 
to  see  (cf.  Ex  238,  job  924).  This  connects  itself  with  the  old 
idea  of  a  gift  as  '  covering  the  face '  (cf.  Gn  32'-0)  of  an  offended 
person,  i.e.  propitiating,  appeasing  him,  or  inclining  him  to 
favour.  As,  however,  in  the  case  of  an  offence,  there  is  little 
difference  between  covering  the  eyes  of  the  oifended  party  from 
beholding  the  offence,  and  covering  the  offence  from  his  sight, 
it  can  easily  be  seen  how  123  came  to  take  this  second  sense  of 
covering  the  sinful  person  or  his  iniquity.  This  leads  to  the 
idea,  which  is  the  common  one  in  the  OT,  of  1S3  as  a  'ransom,' 
in  the  sense  of  something  given  in  exchange  for  another  as  the 
price  of  that  other's  redemption,  or  for  one's  own  redemption, 
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or,  what  is  at  bottom  the  same  idea,  as  satisfaction  for  a  hfe. 
Thus  in  Is  43^  ■*  Jehovah  is  metaphorically  said  to  have  given 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  as  a  ransom  for  ('  instead  of ')  Israel. 
Hofniann,  in  his  Schriftbeweis  (ii.  p.  234,  2nd  ed.),  has  a  differ- 
ent interpretation.  He  takes  the  notion  of  '  covering'  in  this 
word  to  apply  to  '  covering  in  value '  (one  thing  covering  the 
worth  of  another),  and  so  imports  into  "123  the  idea  of  strict 
equivalence.  It  is  true  that '  ransom '  in  the  OT  usually  includes 
the  idea  of  rendering  what  may  be  termed  an  equivalent ;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  read  into  the 
etymological  signification.  The  term  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
ill  nearly  every  case  the  direct  meaning  of  a  redemption-price 
for  another,  or  for  one's  own  life.  (1)  In  illustration  of  the 
latter  sense,  we  have  it  declared  in  Nu  3531-  ■*2  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances is  a  '  ransom '  to  be  taken  for  the  life  of  a  murderer. 
Again,  in  Ex  21S(i  it  is  provided  that  if,  through  its  owner's 
carelessness,  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  ox  shall  be 
stoned,  and  the  owner  shall  pay  '  for  the  ransom  of  his  life ' 
what  is  laid  on  him  (in  the  case  of  a  slave,  30  shekels,  v. 32).  So 
at  the  taking  of  a  census  (Ex  3012),  each  Israelite  above  twenty 
years  had  to  pay  half  a  shekel — '  atonement-money '  (v.isf) — as 
'  a  ransom  for  his  soul  (or  life).'  (2)  In  illustration  of  the  former 
sense  —  redemption-price  for  another  (cf.  Is  43'*  above)  —  two 
instances  stand  out  conspicuously.  One  is  Ps  49"  '  None  of 
them  [the  rich  in  this  life]  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him '  (cf.  v.Sf) ;  the  other  is  Job 
3324  '  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith,  Deliver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransom.'  ns3,  in  both  of 
these  passages,  has  clearly  the  sense  of  something  given  in 
exchange  for  a  life,  which  redeems  it  from  death. 

In  the  above  cases  in  the  Law,  the  ransom  is  a  sum  of  money ;  in 
the  case  of  the  firstborn,  though  the  word  133  is  not  used,  it  is  a 
sacrifice — a  life  for  a  life  (cf.  Nu  IS^'''  !•>).  Here  the  fact  is  to  be 
noticed — of  interest  in  the  NT  connexion — that  in  all  this  range 
of  meanings  the  word  'ransom'  is  never  in  the  OT  directl}' 
connected  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices.  It  is  connected 
with  propitiatory  payments  (cf.  Ex  3012  above),  and  in  2  S  213-7 
the  idea,  if  not  the  word,  is  connected  with  the  propitiatory 
delivering  up  of  Saul's  seven  sons  to  the  Gibeonites  (after  refusal 
of  a  money-satisfaction,  v. 4).  But  the  victim,  even  in  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings,  is  never  spoken  of  as  '  ransoming '  the  offerer. 
Its  blood  propitiates,  atones  for  his  sin,  but  the  term  'ransom' 
is  not  employed.  Yet  it  must  be  held  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  offered  for  the  removal  of  sin 
(to  make  propitiation,  "123)  and  of  '  ransom  '  (123)  is  very  close  ; 
and  that,  whether  the  word  is  used  or  not,  the  expiatorj'  sacrifice 
was  also,  in  its  own  way,  a  "123  for  the  life  of  the  offerer  (the 
LXX  in  Ps  498  as  in  1  S  123  renders  the  word  by  sIjAko-^*). 
Ritschl's  generalization  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  (applied 
also  to  the  sacrifice)  into  '  a  means  of  protection '  {Scliutz- 
miltel),  ignores  the  essential  point  of  redemption  (not  simply 
protection)  by  the  payment  of  a  price,  or  offering  of  an  expia- 
tion. 

The  Avay  is  now  clearer  for  the  understanding  of 
the  NT  passages.  There  can  be  little  difficulty, 
when  his  words  are  taken  in  the  general  connexion 
of  his  thought,  in  apprehending  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  in  1  Ti  2^  of  Christ's  having 
given  Himself  as  an  avTiKvTpov  for  all.  '  Ransom ' 
has  here  its  true  and  proper  sense  of  '  a  price  paid 
in  exchange,'  and  the  ideas  of  'ransom'  and  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  flow  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
thought  of  redemption  through  Christ's  reconcil- 
ing death  (see  Redemption).  In  St.  Paul's  view, 
Christ  has  given  Himself  up  as  a  sin-offering  for 
the  world  upon  the  Cross  (Ro  83,  2  Co  5"-  ^i,  Gal 
3^3  etc. ).  He  has  redeemed  the  world  by  Himself 
dying  for  it  (Ro  5"-  ®-  i").  His  death,  reconciling  us 
to  God  (Ro  3--^^-25,  Eph  2i6,  Col  P»etc.),  brings  life 
and  salvation  to  mankind.  St.  Paul's  mind  is  not 
troubled  by  the  monetary  analogy  :  it  is  not  of  a 
money  price  he  is  thinking,  but  of  a  great  ethical 
reparation  rendered  to  God's  broken  law  of  right- 
eousness. It  is  to  God  the  '  ransom '  is  paid,  not 
to  another.  The  Son  of  God,  in  humanity,  renders 
it  for  the  world. 

If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  knew  of  the  saying  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  how  he  would  have  interpreted 
it.  Alike  in  his  thought  and  that  of  St.  Peter  (cf. 
IP  I'*'  ^'*),  the  idea  of  a  \vTpov  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  dTroXvrpoocns.  Redemption  has  the 
two  aspects,  which  can  never  be  separated — re- 
demption by  'ransom,'  i.e.  from  sin's  guilt  and 
condenmation ;  and  redemption  by  power,  from 
sin's  bondage  and  other  evil  ertects.  The  Apostolic 
gospel  comprehended  both.  But  what  of  Christ's 
own  thought  ?    The  genuineness  of  the  saying  in 


Mt  -20-8  =  Mk  10-*5  has  been  assailed  (by  Baur,  etc.), 
but  surely  without  the  slightest  grountls  (cf. 
Ritschl,  ii.  p.  42  tt'.  ;  Denney,  p.  36  f.).  Its  mean- 
ing also  must  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that 
Christ's  own  mind  at  the  time  of  uttering  it  was 
full  of  the  thought  of  His  death.  It  is  His  '  life ' 
He  gives,  and  He  startles  by  saying  that  He  yields 
it  up  as  a  \vTpov  avTl  ttoWQv.  He  declares,  further, 
that  it  was  for  this  very  end  He  came.  His  death 
was  neither  unforeseen,  nor  simply  submitted  to. 
He  came  to  redeem  the  world  by  ottering  Himself 
as  a  '  ransom  '  for  it.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to 
empty  the  saying  of  most  of  its  significance  by 
generalizing  it  to  mean  that  in  some  undefined 
way  Christ's  death  would  be  of  great  saving 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  therefore  might  be  spoken 
of  metaphorically  as  a  ransom  for  the  good  of 
many  (cf.  Wendt,  Lchre  Jcsu,  ii.  p.  509  ft'.).  This 
interpretation  fails,  if  account  be  taken  of  the 
redeeming  efficacy  which  Jesus  in  other  places  (as 
in  the  words  at  the  Last  Supper)  undeniably  attri- 
butes to  His  death  (see  Redemption).  Ritschl, 
though  he  unduly  weakens  the  force  of  the  word 
Xvrpov,  does  not  fall  into  any  such  superficializirfg. 
He  sees  a  solemn  and  weighty  import  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  interprets  them  to  mean  that  Jesus, 
by  His  voluntary  and  guiltless  death,  directed  to 
this  end,  redeems  the  members  of  His  community 
from  the  doom  of  final  annihilation  imjjending 
over  them  in  the  judgment  of  God,  gives  death  a 
new  character  to  them,  and  delivers  them  from  its 
fear  (ii.  p.  87).  The  interpretation  cannot  be 
accepted  ;  neither  is  it  explained  how  the  death  of 
Jesus  should  efi'ect  such  a  result.  Yet  Jesus 
assuredly  did  view  the  woi'ld  as  lying  under  con- 
demnation of  God,  sunk  in  estrangement  and  evil, 
and  needing  both  forgiveness  and  renewal  to  right- 
eousness, and  redemption  from  this  state  He  con- 
nected with  His  own  Person,  and  in  a  peculiar  way 
with  His  death,  which  He  here  speaks  of  as  a 
Xvrpov,  or  redemption-price,  to  that  end.  Further 
investigation  must  be  left  to  other  articles  (see 
Atonement,  Reconciliation,  Redemption). 

The  idea  of  Christ's  death  as  '  a  ransom  for  all ' 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  one  in  the  preaching, 
theology,  and  hymnology  of  the  Church.  In 
certain  circles  it  early  became  connected  with  the 
fanciful  notion  that  the  ransom  was  paid,  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  Evil  One,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  rights  over  man  through  sin,  which 
God,  in  righteousness,  could  not  ignore.  Christ's 
soul,  therefore,  it  was  taught,  was  given  up  to 
Satan  as  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  these  assumed 
rights  over  mankind.  But  Satan  was  deceived  in 
the  bargain,  for,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
sinless  soul  of  Jesus,  he  could  not  hold  it.  That 
sinless  .soul  was  a  torture  to  him.  This  theory, 
connected  in  the  early  Church  with  Origen  and 
Gregoiy  of  Nyssa  (though  Origen,  at  least,  fre- 
quently exjiresses  himself  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense),  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  never  really  stood  alone,  or  gained  ascendency 
over  the  abler  minds.  Distinguished  Fathers  re- 
pudiated it,  and  Anselm  reasons  against  it  in  his 
Cm-  Deus  Homo. 

Literature. — Ritschl,  Recht.  und  Vers.  ii.  pp.  51  ff.,  192  ff.  ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  511  ff. ;  artt.  '  Propitiation,'  '  Ransom,' 
in  Hastings'  DB  ;  Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.  42  ff.  ;  Stevens, 
Theol.  of  the  NT,  p.  126  ff".  J  AMES  OrR. 

RA'STEN.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66^. 

READER. —  The  Gospels  frequently  refer  to 
private  reading  of  Scripture,  and  Jesus  Ciirist 
assumes  that  His  hearers  have  the  sacred  books 
and  read  them  for  themselves,  e.g.  Mk  2-^  12'**-  -*^, 
Mt  123,  L]^  6*.  At  Nazareth,  Jesus  took  the  place 
of  tlie  public   reader  in   the   synagogue  (Lk  4}^). 
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The  expression,  'Let  him  that  readeth  understand,' 
in  Mt  24'',  cannot  refer  to  the  reading  of  Dn  9-'', 
because,  although  Daniel  is  nientionctl  earlier  in 
this  passage  of  Mt.  (I.e.  at  v.'^),  in  Mk.'s  parallel 
passage  there  is  no  reference  to  Daniel  (see 
Mk  13").  Therefore  the  words  cannot  be  part  of 
our  Lord's  utterance,  and  must  1,'e  taken  as  a  note 
interjected  by  the  Evangelist,  the  writer  of  his 
source,  or  a  reviser.  Taken  thus,  thej'  appear  to 
point  to  the  function  of  the  reader  in  the  primitive 
Cliurch.  That  this  function  was  kno\\n  in  very 
early  times  is  indicated  also  by  Kev  P,  where 
public  reading  is  unmistakably  indicated,  because 
it  is  associated  with  hearing  by  others  :  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear,'  etc.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  order 
of  the  Christian  assembly  was  mouldeil  on  that  of 
the  synagogue.  Among  the  Jews  any  member  of 
the  congregation — even  a  minor — might  be  the 
reader  both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets, 
although  if  a  jiriest  or  a  Levite  were  present  he 
should  have  precedence  (Gittin,  v.  8).  Therefore  it 
was  quite  in  order  that  Jesus,  although  neither  a 
scribe  nor  a  synagogue  official,  should  have  the 
Prophet  roll  handed  to  Him  to  read.  For  this 
reason  we  may  conclude  that  the  reader  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  not  a  man  in  any  sense  '  in 
orders.'  For  convenience,  the  same  person  might 
read  on  every  occasion  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  We  do  not  meet 
Avith  the  reader  among  the  Church  functionaries 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul.  Tortullian  is  the  earliest 
Patristic  writer  to  mention  this  official  {dc  Prcvscr. 
c.  41).  In  the  3rd  cent,  he  was  included  among 
the  minor  orders  (Cyprian,  Epj).  29,  38,  etc.).  See 
Schiirer,  GJV^  II.  ii.  27  ;  Smith's  DCA,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80 ;  Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  pp.  54-92.  W.  F.  Adeney. 

READINESS.  —  The  exi)ression  yivecrOe  erot/jLoi, 
'  Be  ye  ready,'  is  employed  by  Christ  to  denote  the 
necessity  for  constant  readiness  to  receive  Him 
at  His  Second  Coming  (Mt  24«,  Lk  12^«).  Closely 
akin  to  it  in  meaning  is  the  more  frequently  used 
yprjyopelTe,  '  Watch  ye,'  the  word  with  which  Christ 
demands  constant  watchfulness  for  the  day  of  His 
Parousia  (Mt  24^-  25'^  Mk  133-'f-37,  Lk  2I»').  The 
two  terms  are  used  almost  interchangeably  in  Mt 
2442.  44^  g^g  jg  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  for  Avatchfulness  by  the 
case  of  the  negligent  householder  who  suffers  his 
house  to  be  broken  through  (]Mt  24^^),  is  followed 
by  the  exhortation  to  readiness  in  the  next  vei'se  ; 
further  evidence  being  found  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  where  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  in  Mt  25'^  ('Watch,  therefore')  is 
exhibited  in  the  careful  preparation  made  by  the 
wise  virgins,  who  are  described  as  at  eroifj-oi,  for  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  duty  of  being  constantly  i^repared  for  the 
return  of  Clirist  is  rendered  urgent  by  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is  known  only  to  the 
Father,  and,  being  concealed  even  from  the  Son, 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  disciples  (Mk  13^-). 
It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  final  Advent  which  lends  point 
and  emphasis  to  Christ's  exhortations  in  prospect 
of  it  (Mt  24'*2-«  2513,  Mk  13"'«-  ^s,  Lk  12^»). 

If,  as  some  (Weiss,  Charles)  maintain,  He  foretold  that  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  would  be  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  thus  furnishing  the  disciples  with  a  certain  clue  to  the 
date  of  the  latter  event  (Mt  2432f.),  the  need  for  such  exhorta- 
tions is  far  from  obvious,  and  indeed  inexplicable,  based  as  thev 
are  on  the  utter  uncertainty  that  prevailed  as  to  the  time  of  the 
end.  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  event,  exhortations  to  watch- 
fulness are  wanting,  the  signs  of  its  approach  being  quite  un- 
mistakable ;  in  the  case  of  the  later  event,  thev  are  frequent, 
the  date  of  its  arrival  being  quite  unknown.  AVeiss  admits  that 
'  any  determination  of  the  day  of  His  return,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible,  would  only  ha\e  rocked  the  disciples  in  false  security ' 


(Life  of  Christ,  iii.  93).  The  truth  is,  the  question  is  one  on 
which  our  Loi-d  declined  to  dogmatize  ;  and  while  His  confession 
of  nescience  regarding  the  end  (ilk  IS-*-)  did  not  preclude  tlie 
possibility  of  its  .speedy  occurrence,  neither  did  it  preclude  the 
possibility  that  it  might  be  long  deferred.  He  undoubtedly 
favoured  the  idea  that  the  latter  alternative  was  much  the  more 
likelj'  one.  'There  are  distinct  hints  in  some  passages  (Mt  24** 
25ii^,  Mk  13'!5)  that  the  end  may  be  delayed  be.\  oud  all  human 
anticipation,  and  that  "an  indefinitely  long  night  of  history" 
ma}-  intervene  before  the  return  of  the  Lord'  (Forrest,  2'he 
Authority  of  Christ,  p.  322). 

The  parables  and  parabolic  sayings  in  the  Syn- 
optics (Mt  24'»--25=»,  Mk  \Z^'^-^\  Lk  1235-48  1911-2?)^ 
intended  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  constant  readiness 
for  the  Second  Coming,  may  be  described  as  parting 
counsels  and  admonitions  to  the  disciples  for  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct  during  the  period,  in- 
definitely prolonged,  which  must  elapse  between 
Christ's  departure  from  the  world,  then  im))ending, 
and  His  return  at  the  close  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. They  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
membership  of  the  Kingdom  during  its  earthly 
development  does  not,  ipso  facto,  guarantee  fitness 
for  a  place  in  the  perfected  Kingdom  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Christ's  return.  The  ])eriod  of  His 
.absence  is  a  period  of  probation  for  His  disciples, 
who  are  to  be  tested  individually,  and  are  expected 
to  prove  their  individual  fitness  for  the  glorious 
Kingdom  of  the  future.  '  Every  man '  has  his  own 
proper  sphere  and  work  assigned  him  (Mt  25'^'-, 
]\Ik  13^,  Lk  19'^),  and  the  lack  of  personal  prepared- 
ness cannot  be  made  up  for  by  connexion  with  the 
believing  community,  animated  by  the  common 
hope  of  the  Lord's  appearing  (Mt  25'-  -•  ^). 

Prei>aredness  for  the  last  Advent  naturally  de- 
pends on  maintenance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities,  and  continued  performance  of  the  duties, 
pertaining  to  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
qualities  and  duties  fully  described  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  throughout  His  ministry.  The  fact  of 
His  departure  involves  no  alteration  in  His  great 
requirements,  which  are  ever  the  same  ;  it  involves 
merely  a  deepened  responsibility,  an  increased  sense 
of  gravity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  whose  con- 
duct is  to  be  constantly  regulated  and  controlled 
henceforward  by  the  thought  of  its  bearing  upon 
future  destiny.  Wendt  remarks  that '  since  Christ's 
ideas  of  the  future  are  comparatively  general  and 
indefinite,  His  admonitions  regarding  the  future 
always  retain  a  comparatively  general  character.' 
Directions  in  greater  detail  were  not  needed.  The 
character  and  conduct  required  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,  as  outlined  in  Christ's  previous  teaching, 
are  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  tests. 
The  only  difterence  is  that  they  must  now  be  formed 
under  the  altered  conditions  presented  by  the  with- 
draAval  of  Christ's  visible  presence.  The  proper 
attitude  of  the  disciple  has  to  be  preserved  in  face 
of  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  temptations  incident 
to  (1)  Christ's  unexpectedly  prolonged  absence,  and 
(2)  His  sudden  and  unexpected  return. 

(1)  It  is  everywhere  implied  that  Christ's  with- 
drawal from  the  world  allords  His  disciples  the 
needful  opportunity  for  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  the  gifts  and  powers  entrusted  to  them. 
Their  spiritual  resources  are  to  be  developed  to 
the  utmost  without  the  consciousness  of  being  con- 
stantly overshadowed  by  His  visible  authority  and 
supervision,  but  ahvays  in  vieAv  of  the  day  of 
reckoning  (Mt  24«-"  25"-^»,  Mk  W*-^,  Lk  12'-'^^ 
1912-26)  -pi^g  proof  of  readiness  for  His  return  is 
thoroughgoing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
absent  Lord,  which  are  identical  Avith  the  interests 
of  His  Kingdom,  displayed  in  steadfast  fidelity  and 
unflagging  diligence  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  held  in 
trust,  under  the  severe  test  of  indefinitely  prolonged 
absence  (Mt  24«  2?r^^-,  Lk  19'«-)-  But  the  same 
situation  Avhich  creates  the  oj^portunity  for  freely 
utilizing  the  entrusted  gifts,  may  lead  to  the  mis- 
use or    to    the   absolute  neglect    of    them.      The 
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perils  attending  a  delayed  Parousia,  which  must  be 
guarded  against  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  arise  from 
a  weakened  sense  of  obligation  issuing  in  slackness 
antl  lethargy,  the  sin  of  '  the  untrinnned  lamp  and 
the  ungirt'loin'  (Mk  13»«,  Lk  12^''"'-),  yielding  to 
unbridieil  self-indulgence  and  the  tyrannical  abuse 
of  authority  (Mt  24^''*-),  faithless  and  inexcusable 
failure  to  improve  one's  trust  (Mt  '2a-'^^-). 

r2)  The  main  strength  of  the  appeal  for  constant 
readiness  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  that 
Christ's  return  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  The 
frequent  admonition  to  watch  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm,  pointing  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  un- 
awares and  found  in  a  state  of  unjireparedness, 
due  to  the  abrupt  and  startling  manner  in  which  the 
Parousia  breaks  in  upon  and  breaks  up  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  (Mt  245"  958,  Mk  IS^",  Lk  1236 
2P^).  Being  of  a  catastrophic  character,  it  leaves 
no  time  for  the  making  or  completing  of  prepara- 
tions previously  neglected  (Mt  2438'- -is  25^").  The 
period  of  probation,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of 
repairing  past  negligences  and  failures,  are  ended, 
and  future  destiny  determined  by  character  and 
achievements,  now  to  come  under  searching  scrutiny. 

As  the  Parousia  immediately  heralds  the  Last 
.Judgment  (Mt  25^^-  ^i),  the  manner  in  which  the 
tlisciples  have  acquitted  themselves  during  the 
period  of  Christ's  absence  is  then  passed  under 
review,  and  apj)ropriate  destiny  assigned  them. 
Those  who  have  proved  their  capacity  in  humbler 
spiieres  of  service  by  fidelity  to  Christ's  Person  and 
interests  are  promoted  to  loftier  spheres  of  service 
(]\It  24'*''  25-"--3),  raised  to  equality  with  Himself 
(Lk  12^"),  and  participate  in  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  consummated  Kingdom  (Mt  25^"-  ^i-ss). 
Those  who  have  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standard  are  excluded,  so  far  as  appears,  irre- 
vocably, from  such  high  fellowship  (Mt  25"'- ^O), 
and  incur  penalties  varying  in  degree  in  j^roportion 
to  their  unfaithfulness  (Mt  245i,  Lk  12'*^'-).  See 
also  artt.  Parousia  and  Second  Coming. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

READING.— See  artt.  Boyhood  in  vol.  i.  p.  222^ 
Education,  Reader. 

REALITY. — That  a  spirit  of  clear  sincerity  and 
genuine  reverence  for  truth  pervades  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospel  writers  and  inspires  the  central 
Figure  they  depict,  is  an  impression  irresistibly 
forced  on  unprejudiced  luinds.  Everywhere  there 
is  evident,  in  the  writers  tliemselves  and  in  the 
Master  about  whom  they  write,  a  straightforward 
honesty  and  singleness  of  aim,  and  we  find  our- 
selves unmistak.ably  in  an  atmosphere  of  reality. 

I.  In  the  Gospel  writers. — Reality,  as  manifested 
by  tiie  Gospel  writers,  may  be  recognized  by  several 
notable  features,  such  as  : 

1.  2'hc  absence  in  them  of  any  straining  after 
effect. — Thej^  relate  facts  as  they  know  them,  and 
always  with  a  certain  artless  simplicity  ;  and  if 
occasionally  they  put  an  interpretation  of  their 
own  upon  the  facts,  it  is  still  patent  that  it  is 
an  honestly  framed  interpretation.  Invariably,  in 
describing  startling  events,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
their  startling  character,  they  content  themselves 
witli  such  bare  statements  as  that  '  fear  came  upon 
air  (Lk  1''5),  that  'all  men  did  marvel'  (Mt  8-^ 
Mk  5-"),  that  men  were  '  amazed  '  (Lk  4^6  5-"),  that 
'  they  glorified  God  '  (Mt  9»-  ^s,  Mk  2^-,  Lk  5=6),  or 
that  '  they  were  astonished  with  a  great  astonish- 
ment '  (Mk  o*'^).  There  is  often  a  graphic  force  in 
the  description,  yet  the  events  themselves  are  re- 
lated without  any  rhetorical  elaboration,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  heighten  the  colours.  The 
narrative  is  plain,  direct,  and  unadorned. 

2.  Their  frankness  in  recording  incidents  which 
reflect  on  the  leaders  of  their  cause.  —  Notwith- 
standing every  inducement  to  save  the  credit  of 


the  disciples  first  chosen  by  the  Master,  far  from 
concealing  the  faults  and  perversities  of  those 
men,  they  tell  the  story  of  tliem  with  simple  can- 
dour, this  being  in  tlieir  view  essential  to  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  beginnings  of  the  faith.  The  jeal- 
ous rivalries  of  the  Twelve,  and  their  disputes  as 
to  who  should  be  accounted  greatest  (Mt  18\  Mk 
93^,  Lk  22-^),  the  failure  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  duty  of  the  hour  (Mt  IT^"  26-'»-^^  Mk  14^"-  ^O), 
the  intolerant  zeal  (Lk  9'^)  and  ambitious  schem- 
ing (Mt20-""-3)  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  tiie  rash 
presumption  (14-**""*"  16"^- -3)  ^nd  weak  denial  (Mt 
•l&^-"\  :Mk  14««-'M  of  Peter,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(.Mt  26i"-i6-  "■',  Mk  14^3^  Lk  22*8)— are  .^u  ^^i^  ^^.-^^^^  ^^^ 
unvarnished  plainness  which  betokens  an  inward 
pressure  to  be  strictly  faithful  to  the  truth. 

3.  Their  genuine  absorption  in  their  subject. — 
There  is  evident  in  these  Evangelists  a  feeling 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  theme  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Lord 
whose  life  and  actions  they  seek  to  portray  is  one 
of  profound  reverential  ati'ection,  constraining 
them  to  a  complete  sinking  of  their  own  person- 
ality, with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  presenting  a 
jticture  worthy  of  Him  who  has  won  their  hearts. 
They  write  as  men  who  are  impelled  by  a  pure 
devotion  to  declare  what  they  have  learned  and 
know  about  things  which  they  believe  to  be  preci- 
ous and  true. 

IL  In  Jesus.— Reality,  as  seen  in  Jesus  Himself, 
is  superlatively  arresting.  In  an  age  of  affecta- 
tions, formalisms,  and  general  bondage  to  tradition. 
He  stood  out  as  uncompromisingly  sincere,  intent 
on  getting  close  to  fact  and  truth,  and  keeping 
resolutely  in  view  the  essential  and  permanent 
interests  of  life.  He  dared  to  think  for  Himself, 
and  rose  high  above  all  artificiality  and  make- 
believe.  This  spirit  of  reality  in  Jesus  is  con- 
vincingly attested  by  the  following  points  : 

1.  His  thorough  naturcUness  as  a  religious  teacher. 
— With  no  demure,  sanctimonious  airs,  and  no 
pretentious  tones  such  as  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  assume,  He  spoke  straight  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  ;  and  common  people  felt  that  His 
utterances  came  home  with  an  authority  they 
were  compelled  to  own  (Mt  7"^).  There  was 
nothing  of  the  professional  about  Him.  His  de- 
meanour was  that  of  unstudied  simplicity  ;  and 
when  occasion  suited,  He  could  unbend  and  let 
joy  and  cheerfulness  have  their  genial  How, — 
looking  with  amused  interest  on  the  children  at 
their  games  (Mt  11'®-^^),  sharing  the  gladness  of 
the  social  gathering  (Jn  2'"i"),  or  lighting  up  His 
discourse  with  flashes  of  playfulness  (Lk  IP"^). 
While  keenly  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  His 
vocation.  He  affected  none  of  the  Pharisaic  rigour 
which  would  rejjress  the  healthy  instincts  of 
humanity — a  witness  for  the  highest  truth,  yet 
winningly  human,  and  with  a  manner  so  gracious 
and  open  as  to  make  Him  easily  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  men. 

2.  His  fearless  directness  in  facing  the  actual 
facts  of  existence. — No  one  ever  looked  with  more 

straight  and  steady  gaze  than  Jesus  did  on  the 
solemn  realities  of  human  life  and  destiny.  The 
distress  and  suffering  that  are  in  the  world  (Mt 
423  12'!'),  the  mysteries  of  Providence  (Lk  13l-^ 
Jn  93),  the  value  and  needs  of  the  soul  (Mt  W-^--'\ 
Lk  12'-o-  -'),  the  curse  of  sin  (Mt  IS^- «,  Lk  IS^,  Jn 
8-*),  the  certainty  of  retribution  (Mt  18«  23^3,  Mk 
943-48)^  the  necessity  of  spiritual  renewal  (Mt  9^'^, 
Jn  33-'^),  the  burden  of  responsibility  (Mt  II20-24 
23^^  Lk  1013-16)^  the  imperative  obligations  of  duty 
(Jn  g'*),  the  supreme  authority  of  God  (Mt  19",  Jn 
434  1029),— on  all  these  Jesus  kept  His  eye  fixed 
with  an  intensity  of  vision  and  jourpose  that  was 
never  relaxed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
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His  career.  Clearing  His  mind  of  all  vague  senti- 
ment and  easy  superficiality,  He  confronted  the 
grave  problems  and  experiences,  the  mighty  facts 
and  forces,  which  afi'ect  man's  well-being  now  and 
for  ever,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
wavering fortitude  and  sincerity. 

3.  His  steadfast  determination  to  reach,  and 
hold,  by,  the  fundamental  elements  of  religion. — 
Radical  in  the  truest  sense,  Jesus  displayed  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  get  at  the  roots  of  things,  to 
pierce  beneath  superficial  respectabilities,  and  tinil 
the  great  eternal  principles  on  which  life  should 
be  based.  This  is  seen  {\)  in  His  teaching.  The 
outward  observances  of  religion.  He  maintained, 
are  nothing  unless  prompted  by  genuine  gratitude 
and  reverence  (Mt  23-^  Lk  11^'-).  No  matter  how 
decorous  the  worship  offered  to  Jehovah,  if  the 
spirit  of  devoutness  does  not  fill  the  mind  (Mt  15*, 
Jn  4^'*).  The  show  of  goodness  may  look  fair,  but 
it  has  no  value  if  it  be  the  outcome  only  of  calcu- 
lating prudence  or  self-flattering  pride  (Mt  6-"^, 
Lk  16'').  Purity,  mercy,  clear  integrity  of  motive 
in  the  central  springs  of  the  life,  He  insisted  on  as 
the  essentials  of  goodness.  Everything  had  to  be 
sterling,  from  the  heart,  real  [see  art.  Heart]. — 
(2)  In  His  private  life.  The  demand  thus  made 
was  severely  searching,  yet  it  was  fully  met  by 
Jesus  in  His  own  person.  If  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  high  spiritual  principles  to  the  com- 
mon, trivial  concerns  of  existence  be  a  sure 
proof  of  reality,  that  proof  was  given  by  Him  in 
a  superb  degree.  It  is  significant  that  the  men 
who  knew  Him  best  and  saw  most  of  Hinr  in  daily 
intimacy  were  also  the  men  who  adored  and  be- 
lieved in  Him  most  fervently ;  and  even  the  one 
who  played  the  traitor  was  yet  constrained  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  goodness  he  had  wronged  (Mt 
27*). — (3)  In  His  bearing  toioards  the  bigoted  ex- 
clusiveness  of  His  day.  Though  threatened  with 
the  wreck  of  His  own  reputation  by  any  associa- 
tion with  the  '  publicans  and  sinners,'  Jesus  had 
such  profound  sympathy  with  them  in  their  de- 
spair of  all  good,  begotten  by  the  harsh  ostracism 
to  which  they  were  doomed,  that  He  seized  every 
opportunity  of  coming  into  touch  with  them  (Mt 
910-13^  Mk  215- 16^  Lk  S^-  3»  151-  2).  Bent  on  stirring 
the  hearts  of  those  outcasts  of  society  by  some  ray 
of  hope.  He  moved  straight  on  to  His  gracious 
object,  grappling  with  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
situation,  indifferent  to  the  censures  of  offended 
propriety.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  choose  a 
publican  as  one  of  His  immediate  disciples.  The 
same  superiority  to  the  exclusive  temper  of  His 
time  is  evinced  also  in  His  relations  with  the  de- 
spised Samaritans  (Jn  4-*-'^  Lk  17"-'^  cf.  W--^'^)— 
His  dominant  concern  always  being  to  penetrate 
beneath  surface  appearances,  and  to  reach  and 
make  manifest  the  capacity  for  righteousness  in 
the  innermost  core  of  every  human  soul. 

4.  His  unioorldly  standard  of  personal  worth. — 
While  di'awing  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  worth, — the  material  and  the  spiritual 
(Mt  6'^- ^'•- -^),— Jesus  did  not  denounce  material 
success,  though  for  Himself  He  never  sought  it. 
What  He  did  denounce  was  the  disposition  to  take 
material  success  as  the  measure  of  a  man's  value 
(Lk  12'^-2').  It  is  a  false  measure,  and  He  refused 
to  be  judged  by  it  Himself,  or  to  apply  it  in 
judging  any  man.  Content  to  be  estimated  by 
His  .soul-qualities.  He  estimated  others  by  the 
same  test,  not  by  their  temporal  status  or  means 
(Lk  16'9-2fi,  Mk  12«-44). 

5.  His  perfect  candour  in  the  bestowal  of  ap- 
preciation or  reproof.  —  Though  disdaining  to 
flatter,  Jesus  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  good, 
even  when  found  in  unexpected  quarters,  as  we 
see  in  His  praise  of  the  faith  of  the  centurion  at 
Capernaum  (Mt  8"),  and  of  the  offering  of  the 


poor  widow  at  the  Temple  (Mk  12^-~*^).  Prompt 
and  warm,  too,  was  His  approval  of  the  genuine 
feeling  which  He  found  struggling  to  assert  itself 
in  any  soul,  even  when  others  condemned,  as  when 
He  threw  the  shield  of  His  graciousness  over 
Zacchajus  of  Jericho  (Lk  19^),  the  erring  woman 
amid  her  penitence  (7'*'*"'**),  and  Mary  of  Bethany  in 
the  scene  of  the  anointing  (Jn  12^'').  On  the  other 
hand,  while  benignly  charitable  towards  natural 
human  frailty.  He  could  not  sufl'er  the  flagrant 
follies  and  misdoings  that  met  His  eye  to  pass 
without  remonstrance.  The  fault  -  finders  who 
challenged  the  piety  of  His  disciples  because  they 
did  not  fast  (Mt  9"-'^  Lk  53^-^9),  the  illiberal 
formalists  Avho  sought  to  convert  the  Sabbath  into 
a  dreary  bondage  (Mk  2-3-28,  lj^  IS'^-  '«),  the  hard- 
ened censors  who  had  no  mercy  on  a  woman  caught 
in  transgression  (Jn  8''),  the  .scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  turned  religion  into  a  pretentious  show  (Mt 
2313-35)^ — were  made  to  feel  the  baseness  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  There  was 
a  clear-jjurposed  directness  in  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  men  ;  and  even  the  chosen  Twelve 
were  not  spared  when  they  gave  way  to  presump- 
tion, intolerance,  or  jealousy  (Mt  16"-  '^,  Mk  9**-^®, 
Lk  Q^"*-^**).  At  the  risk  of  alienating  those  men. 
He  shrank  not  from  speaking  the  straight  word 
when  their  errors  or  failings  called  for  rebuke. 

6.  His  downrightness  in  dealing  with  popular 
expectations. — Not  even  to  gain  a  following  would 
Jesus  trifle  in  the  slightest  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. When  the  multitudes,  excited  by  the 
fame  of  His  deeds,  pressed  round,  expecting  Him 
to  take  some  step  which  would  lift  Israel  to  new 
heights  of  glory,  instead  of  playing  on  their 
credulity,  as  for  a  while  He  might  have  done.  He 
struck  directly  at  their  sensuous  and  extravagant 
hopes,  insisting  on  their  deeper  needs  and  the 
more  vital  work  which  had  first  to  be  effected  in 
their  hearts  (Jn  Q-'^^-).  With  His  eye  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  of  men,  He  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  He  had  no  reliance  on  any 
such  political  and  social  revolution  as  they  were 
looking  for,  unless  it  were  brought  about  through 
a  change  of  character.  And  when  the  inevitable 
reaction  came.  He  let  the  once  eager  throng  go 
their  way,  rather  than  accept  their  allegiance  on 
a  false  understanding  of  what  He  was  and  sought 
to  accomplish  (B""-"'^). 

7.  His  reverent  sobriety  am,id  popular  enthusi- 
asm. — Dazzling  as  the  outbursts  of  such  enthusiasm 
were,  Jesus  would  never  permit  Himself  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  self-gratulation,  but,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  His  high  spiritual  aims,  He 
deliberately  seized  the  earliest  opportvmity  of 
escaping  to  the  mountains  or  the  wilderness  for 
solitary  communion  with  the  Father  (Mt  14^*, 
Mk  3'^  6^').  Even  during  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  He  detached  His  mind  from  the 
ringing  hosannas,  and  thought  of  the  sins  of  the 
nation  and  the  threatening  doom  (Lk  lO*')  ;  and 
when  the  ovation  was  over  He  withdrew  to  the 
quiet  of  Bethany  (Mt  21"),  maintaining  His  spirit 
clear  and  true. 

8.  His  scrupuloxhs  honesty  loith  regard  to  the 
risks  of  discipleship. — That  none  might  be  misled 
by  too  sanguine  expectations,  Jesus  took  pains  to 
give  warning  of  the  hardship  and  sacrifice  which 
the  adoption  of  His  cause  would  involve.  He  told 
those  willing  to  rally  round  Him  to  count  the  cost 
(Lk  1428-33),  ^Q  \yQ  prepared  for  the  endurance  of 
privation  and  the  rupture  of  old  ties  (Mt  lO^^, 
Lk  i)^'-^"),  the  severities  of  the  Avorld's  disfavour 
(Mt  5"),  the  cross  of  self-denial  (Mt  IG^'*,  Mk  8=«). 
Standing  on  the  clear  ground  of  truth.  He  spoke 
without  evasion  or  concealment,  and  shi'ank  from 
any  homage  that  was  not  founded  on  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  His  spiritual  worth. 
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9.  His  consistent  devotion  to  an  unselfish  purpose. 
— The  freedom  of  Jesus  from  strictly  i^ersonal 
aims  is  '  writ  large '  on  every  page  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Even  when  constrained  to  assert  His 
higli  claim  as  the  bearer  of  a  special  Divine  com- 
mission, there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  His 
having  any  end  to  serve  but  the  will  of  God  and 
the  good  of  men  ;  and  from  that  end  the  world 
liad  no  bribes  by  which  He  could  be  tempted  aside 
(Jn  1430). 

10.  His  calm  resoluteness  in  facing  the  conse- 
quoices  of  His  teaching  and  v)ork. — Though  fully 
alive  to  the  deadly  hostility  which  His  teaching 
and  general  line  of  conduct  would  inevitably 
arouse,  Jesus  refused  to  make  His  path  smoother 
by  any  prudential  concessions  to  conventional  taste. 
The  policy  of  concession  was  urged  upon  Him  at 
various  stages,  from  the  Temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane,  but  was  always 
energetically  repelled.  When  Peter  at  Ceesarea 
Philippi  ventured  to  dissuade  Him  from  carrying 
His  principles  to  the  point  of  personal  danger,  He 
treated  the  suggestion  as  a  voice  from  the  realm 
of  darkness  (Mt  16-^'')-  Conscious  of  a  testimony 
to  bear  for  God  to  which  He  could  not  be  untrue, 
and  intent  on  disseminating  ideas  which  He  felt 
to  be  essential  to  the  spiritual  well  -  beiijg  of 
humanity.  He  confronted  the  malice  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  and  scribes,  and  amid  gathering  troubles 
'  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem ' 
(Lk  9^1),  where  that  malice  at  its  fiercest  had  to 
be  encountered.  Knowing  that  a  baptism  of 
sutt'ering  awaited  Him  as  the  result  of  the  work 
He  had  undertaken.  He  was  '  straitened  till  it 
should  be  accomplished'  (Lk  12^"),  and  with  serene 
inflexibility  of  purpose  He  moved  on  towards  the 
tragic  climax,  and  braved  the  death  which  had 
cast  its  shadow  over  Him  for  many  a  day.  See 
also  art.  Sincerity. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lives  of  Christ,  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted : — Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus ; 
Lacordaire,  Conferences  on  Jesus  Christ ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo  ; 
Bruce,  Training  of  the  Twelve,  and  With  Open  Face  ;  T.  G. 
Selby,  Ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  Farrar,  Witness  of  History 
to  Christ,  pp.  75-88  ;  J.  Watson,  Mind  of  the  Master ;  Stopford 
Brooke,  Christ  in  Modern  Life,  pp.  89-131 ;  Smyth,  Truth  and 
Reality.  Fruitful  suggestions  may  also  be  found  in  the  sermons 
of  Channing,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  Martineau. 

Geo.  M'Hardy. 
REAPING.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40% 
and  Sickle. 

REBUKE. — 1.  In  restoring  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
!-•',  Lk  4^),  and  the  demoniac  boy  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  17^8,  Mk  Q"^,  Lk 
9'*''),  Jesus  is  said  to  have  rebuked  {iireTifj.r)(Tev)  the 
unclean  spirit.  The  rebuke  would  help  to  calm 
the  nerves  and  strengthen  the  will  of  the  sufferer. 
But  that  was  only  incidental. .  It  is  clear  to  the 
present  writer  that  Jesus  recognized,  in  such  cases, 
the  presence  of  a  personal  evil  spirit  (cf.  Mt  12^^"-^, 
Lk  IP''--").  He  rebuked  the  spirit  (1)  because, 
being  personal,  he  was  susceptible  of  rebuke  ;  and 
(2)  because  of  his  malevolence  in  torturing  the 
human  patient  (Mt  17^^),  or  because  of  his  testi- 
mony to  Him  as  Messiah,  which  testimony,  seeing 
it  tended  towards  a  faith  founded  upon  marvels 
and  not  upon  a  simple  love  of  goodness  and  joy  in 
His  revelation  of  the  Father,  really  opposed  His 
work  (Mk  P"-  25.  34^  Lk  441),  gt.  Luke  also  says 
that  Jesus,  when  healing  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
rebuked  the  fever  (4^^).  This  may  be  more  figura- 
tive. Sickness  was,  undoubtedly,  regarded  as  due 
in  most  cases  to  evil  agencies  (Lk  13^^) ;  but  even 
popular  opinion  then  did  not  class  fevers  with  cases 
of  demoniacal  possession.  Neither  St.  Matthew 
nor  St.  Mark  speaks  of  any  rebuke  here  ;  it  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  is  only  the  Evan- 


gelist's vivid  description  of  Jesus'  authoritative 
tone  and  manner  of  healing.  On  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  wind  (Mt  8-",  Mk 
4^*^,  Lk  8-^).  It  is  a  needless  literalism  to  infer 
that  He  believed  that  the  wind  was  demonic.  It 
is  a  poetic  account  of  His  attitude  (cf.  Ps  106^, 
Nah  P*).  His  faith  that  God  would  guard  Him 
till  His  work  was  done,  was  absolute  ;  and  on  His 
rising  up  in  the  dignity  and  calm  of  such  a  faith  and 
bidding  sea  and  wind  be  still,  the  disciples  beheld 
the  threatening  wind  die  down  as  if  rebuked. 

2.  Jesus  had  frequent  need  to  reprove  His  dis- 
ciples ;  but  only  on  two  occasions  were  His  reproofs 
so  severe  that  it  is  written  that  He  rebuked  them. 
These  were  in  the  case  of  Peter  (Mk  8^^),  and  James 
and  John  (Lk  9^^).  The  severity  of  His  rebuke  of 
Peter,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan, '  was  not  be- 
cause Peter  was,  though  unconsciously,  acting  the 
part  of  a  tempter  to  Him.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  always  forgot  His 
own  things  in  the  presence  of  others'  needs.  It 
was  His  disciple's  danger  that  moved  Him.  The 
test  of  a  leader's  sympathy  and  insight  is  his  re- 
bukes, whether  they  are  addressed  to  mere  casual 
faults  or  to  those  tendencies  which  spring  from 
the  roots  of  character.  In  these  two  cases,  Jesus 
rebuked  the  most  fatal  tendencies  of  the  two  tyjies 
of  saintliness.  '  St.  John  is  the  saint  of  purity, 
and  St.  Peter  is  the  saint  of  love '  (Newman's 
Sermon  on  '  Purity  and  Love '  in  Discourses  to 
Mixed  Congregations).  The  most  dangerous  temp- 
tation to  loving  souls  is  to  smooth  the  path  for 
those  they  love  and  reverence  even  at  the  cost  of 
duty  or  of  loyalty  to  their  highest  vision.  Jesus 
here  rebuked  in  Peter,  this,  love's  subtlest  dis- 
loyalty to  righteousness.  In  the  case  of  James 
and  John,  types  of  intensest  purity,  Jesus  con- 
demned that  severity  of  judgment  which  is  the 
temptation  of  men  of  integrity,  and  by  which  they 
may  make  shipwreck  of  their  spirits,  becoming 
narrow-minded  and  unbrotherly. 

3.  Various  instances  of  rebukes  by  other  persons 
are  reported,  whose  value  lies  in  their  revealing  by 
contrast  the  mind  of  Jesus.  (1)  The  disciples' re- 
buke of  those  who  brought  little  children  to  Jesus, 
serves  to  contrast  their  thought  of  the  parents  as 
inconsiderate  and  selfish,  and  of  the  children  as 
beneath  His  notice  because  of  their  incapacity  to 
understand  His  words,  with  His  sympathy  with 
the  parents'  desire  to  give  their  children  a  pro- 
phet's blessing.  His  warm  love  for  the  children 
simply  as  children  (Mk  9^*),  and  His  delight  in  the 
child-spirit  as  manifesting  the  true  heavenly  temper 
(10").  (2)  The  crowd's  rebuke  of  Bartinijeus  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  simplicity  and  brotherliness 
of  Jesus'  helpfulness  (Mt  20^1).  (3)  The  repentant 
thief  rightly  rebuking  his  comrade  for  railing  on 
Jesus  (Lk  23'"'),  brings  out  strongly  Jesus'  silent 
endurance  of  contumely.  It  sets  in  a  clearer  light 
His  prayer,  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  (4)  The  Pharisees'  request  that 
Jesus  would  rebuke  His  followers  for  hailing  Him 
as  Messiah,  only  served  to  make  more  clear  and 
definite  His  acceptance  of  that  homage  with  all  it 
meant  (19^9). 

4.  Jesus  bids  His  disciples  rebuke  a  brother  ivho 
sins  (17').  The  following  verse  shows  that  the  sin 
to  be  rebuked  is  a  personal  wrong.  This  resent- 
ment of  wrong  seems  opposed  to  His  blessing  on 
the  meek  (Mt  5^)  and  His  exhortation  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter  (vv.^^^^*).  The  context, 
however,  shows  that  this  rebuke  is  regarded  only 
as  the  first  step  to  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
(Lk  W).  Repentance  is  necessary  before  forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  can  be  perfected  ;  and  the 
rebuke  is  to  be  the  act  of  brotherly  love,  showing 
the  wrongdoer  his  fault  to  win  him  to  that  repent- 
ance. Richard  Glaister. 
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RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (AV  ;  'place  of  toll,' 
RV  ;  'tolbothe,'  Wyclit)  occurs  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  the  call  of  the  publican  Matthew  or 
Levi  to  discipleship  (Mt  O^,  ]\Ik  2",  Lk  5-"),  which 
took  place  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  His  own  city, 
i.e.  Capernaum.  The  custom  or  toll  referred  to 
consisted  of  export  dues  on  merchandise,  and  at 
Capernaum  would  pass  into  the  treasury  of  Herod 
Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  Capernaum  was  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
great  north  road  to  Damascus  with  the  road  that 
led  eastwards  round  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  and  the  important  revenue  station  situ- 
ated at  this  point  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  '  place  of  toll '  in  the  Gospel  story.  See  also 
Publican.  James  Patkick. 

**RECONCILIATION.— The  gospel,  in  the  Pauline 
acceptation,  is  peculiarly  a  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion {KaToKkay-f}).  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  a 
'ministry  of  reconciliation.'  Its  preaching  is  a 
'  word  of  reconciliation.'  Its  design  is  that  those 
who  receive  the  message  should  '  be  reconciled  to 
God'  (2  Co  51^21-) _  'phe  word  'reconcile'  is  not 
found  in  this  connexion  in  either  the  Gospels  or 
the  other  writings  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  distinctively 
Pauline  term.  The  fact  is  one  worth  remember- 
ing by  those  who  insist  so  much  on  the  absence  of 
certain  other  aspects  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  from 
the  Gospels,  yet  see  in  'reconciliation,'  at  least  as 
relates  to  man,  the  truest  expression  for  the  end  of 
Christ's  mission.  If,  however,  the  word  is  absent 
from  the  Gospels,  assuredly  the  reality  is  there. 
It  is  implied,  on  its  Godward  side,  in  Christ's 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins  as  a  primary  bless- 
ing of  His  Kingdom  (Mt  0i--"i5).  it  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  Christ's  whole  ministry  as  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  the  lost  (Mt  18>o-",  Lk  19")  ;  is 
exhibited  in  His  own  gracious  and  merciful  atti- 
tude to  the  sinful  and  burdened  (Mt  ll-'.'^-so^  l^; 
417-21)  ;  in  His  mercy,  especially  to  those  whom 
society  regarded  as  outcasts  (Lk  l'-^>-<>^  '  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners'  ;  Mt  ll^^,  Lk  15i--')  ;  is  in- 
volved in  His  whole  revelation  of  the  Father.  On 
the  manward  side,  as  necessity,  duty,  and  privilege, 
it  is  not  less  clearly  implied  in  the  invitation  to 
come  to  Him  (Mt  11-^)  ;  in  the  demand  for '  repent- 
ance ' — a  changed  mind  and  life  (Mt  41",  Mk  li^ 
etc.);  in  the  call  to  sonship  in  His  Kingdom  (Mt 
59- ■***,  Lk  03^-36  etc.),  and  to  complete  surrender  of 
self,  and  trust  in  the  Father  (Mt  G^-iff )  ;  in  the 
requirement  of  a  habitual  doing  of  the  will  of  the 
Father  (Mt  5*8  T^iff.  etc.).  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  a  typical  parable  of  reconciliation 
(Lk  Ljiiff).  If,  in  St.  Paul's  gospel,  reconciliation 
is  made  dependent  on  Christ's  Person  and  redeem- 
ing death,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Gospels  also 
Jesus  views  the  whole  Messianic  salvation  as  de- 
pending on  Himself,  and  on  repeated  occasions 
connects  it  with  His  death  (Jn  o^*-  ^^,  Mt  20-8  26-8, 
Lk  24-'<5-4" ;  see  REDEMPTION).  This  circle  of  con- 
ceptions involved  in  '  reconciliation  '  is  now  to  be 
more  closely  investigated. 

In  the  OT  the  word  '  reconcile '  occurs  several 
times  in  the  A  V  in  Leviticus  and  Ezekiel  as  the  tr.  of 
the  verb  ■>.??,  usually  rendered  '  to  make  atonement ' 
(Lv  m>  815  1620^  EzV:  4515-  ir-  20  [kV  tr.,  as  elsewhere, 
'  to  make  atonement,'  '  atoning  ']).  The  idea  here 
conveyed  is  that  of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to 
Divine  fellowship  on  the  ground  of  a  propitiation. 
Similarly,  in  the  NT,  AV  reads  in  He  2^~  'to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,' 
where  the  word  is  iXdffKeadai,  and  RV  renders,  '  to 
make  propitiation.'  In  Dn  O-^-i,  while  the  same 
Heb.  word  (if;?)  occurs  (with  direct  object),  RV 
retains  the  rendering  '  to  make  reconciliation,'  and 
puts  in  the  margin,  'purge  away.'  In  2  Ch  29^*, 
again,  where   AV  has  '  made   reconciliation,'  RV 
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renders  more  accurately  '  made  a  sin-offering. ' 
These  OT  examples  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  NT  word,  the  idea  of  which  is  not  propitia- 
tion but  change  from  variance  into  a  state  of 
friendship.  Propitiation,  in  the  OT,  no  doubt, 
effected  a  reconciliation,  and,  in  the  NT,  recon- 
ciliation is  made  by  atonement  ;  but  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  are  nevertheless  distinct. 
The  NT  term  for  'reconciliation,'  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  KaTaWayrj  (Ro  oH  [not  'atonement,'  as 
AV]  1115,  2  Co  oi'^i"').  With  this  are  connected 
the  verbs  KaraWda-au)  (Ho  51',  1  Co  5-^;  cf.  of  a 
wife,  1  Co  711),  and  dwoKaTaWdaaw  (Eph  21*',  Col 
l-'o  21  j,  A  related  form,  diaXMa-a-co,  is  used  in  Mt  5-* 
(pass.)  of  reconciliation  with  a  brother.  But  besides 
these  terms,  there  is  in  St.  Paul,  as  in  other  NT 
writers,  a  considerable  range  of  words  and  phrases 
which  express  the  same  idea,  e.g.  'made  peace' 
(Col  12^;  cf.  'preached  peace,'  Ac  lO^s,  Eph  2i' ; 
'have  peace,'  Ro  5^)  ;  'made  nigh'  (Eph  21^); 
'turned  unto  God'  (1  Th  1^  lO),  etc.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  Pauline  expressions  is  well  brought 
out  in  such  a  passage  as  Ro  5^'  '  If,  when  we  were 
enemies  {exdpol),  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through 
the  death  of  his  Son,'  etc. ;  or  in  such  a  declara- 
tion (addressed  to  Gentiles)  as  that  in  Col  l-i 
'  You,  being  in  time  past  alienated,  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  in  your  evil  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.' 

There  is  no  dispute,  then,  that,  in  St.  Paul's 
use,  and  generally,  the  word  KaraWay-fi  denotes  a 
change  from  enmity  to  friendship.  The  differences 
in  regard  to  reconciliation  in  the  gospel  relate  to 
two  other  points.  (1)  On  whose  side  does  the 
change  from  variance  to  friendshii^  take  place— on 
God's  side  as  well  as  man's,  or  on  man's  only  ?  Is 
God  as  well  as  man  the  subject  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion, or  is  man  only  reconciled  ?  (2)  By  what 
means  is  the  reconciliation  effected  ?  On  the  first 
point,  the  view  is  very  widely  held  that  the  recon- 
ciliation is  on  the  part  of  man  only  (Ritschl, 
Kaftan,  Cambridge  Theol.  Essays,  pp.  206,  217, 
etc.)  ;  God  needs  no  reconciliation.  God  is  eter- 
nally propitious  to  the  sinner :  it  needs  only  that 
the  sinner  change  his  thoughts  and  his  dispositions 
towards  God,  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  on  exe- 
getical  grounds,  even  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word,  this  can  be  sustained.  God,  indeed,  is  repre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  as  already  reconciled  in  Christ, 
i.e.  everything  is  done  on  His  side  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  the  ungodly  to  favour. 
All  that  is  needed  now  is  the  reciprocal  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  to  God  (Ro  56- «,  2  Co  51^-'').  But  it  is 
still  implied  that  a  reconciliation  was  needed  on 
God's  side  as  well  as  on  man's,  and  it  is  declared 
that  this  has  been  accomplished  once  for  all  in 
Christ's  Cross  (Col  l^'i--).  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
God's  reconciliation  to  the  world  in  Christ,  that  the 
world  is  now  entreated  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
(2  Co  5-°).  This,  which  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
meaning  of  Ht.  Paul's  expressions  by  the  majority 
of  exegetes,  is  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies 
the  connexion  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  Sinners, 
it  is  implied  throughout,  are,  on  account  of  their 
sins,  the  objects  of  God's  judicial  wrath.  They 
are  ixdpol,  a  word  which,  both  in  Ro  5i"  and  11 '^^^ 
is  used  in  the  passive  sense  of  objects  of  wrath  (cf., 
in  latter  passage,  the  contrast  with  dyair-qTol,  '  be- 
loved'). As  Prof.  Stevens,  who  disagrees  with  St. 
Paul,  explains  it :  '  between  God  and  sinful  man 
there  is  a  mutual  hostility.  Sinners  are  the 
objects  of  God's  enmity  (Ro'51'^  ir-8),  and  they,  in 
turn,  are  hostile  to  God  (Ro  8",  Col  l-i).  Hence 
any  reconciliation  {KaraWayq)  which  is  accom- 
plished between  them  must  be  two-sided  '  (Christ. 
Doc.  of  Scdv.  p.  59,  cf.  his  llieol.  of  the  NT,  p. 
414).  'Quite  similar  is  the  view  taken  by  Weiss, 
in  his  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  i.  p.  428  ff.  (Eng.  tr.)  ; 
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by  Denney,  in  his  Bomans,  on  S^*^-,  and  Death  of 
Christ,  p.  143  ff.  ;  in  art.  'Reconciliation'  in  Hast- 
ings' DB,  etc.  St.  Paul's  own  explanation  of  his 
words,  '  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,'  by  the  clause,  'not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses'  (2  Co  qI^),  makes  it  clear 
that  the  reconciliation  intended  is  on  God's  side. 
If  this  is  granted,  the  second  question  is  already 
answered — By  what  means  is  the  reconciliation 
effected  ?  For  the  Apostle's  consistent  doctrine  is 
that  it  was  by  Christ's  death  for  our  sins  that  God 
was  reconciled  to  the  world  (see  Redemption). 

The  objection,  however,  will  not  unfairly  be 
urged — Does  it  not  conflict  with  a  worthy  view  of 
God's  character,  and  detract  from  the  grace  of 
salvation,  to  think  of  God  as  at  '  enmity  '  with  any 
of  His  creatures,  and  needing  to  be  propitiated  or 
reconciled  ?  Can  such  a  thought  have  any  real 
place  in  a  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  It  may  be  observed, 
first,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  regard  his  doctrine  as 
casting  any  shadow  on  the  love  of  God  ;  rather,  it 
is  to  this  love  he  traces  the  inception  and  carrying 
through  of  the  whole  work  of  man's  salvation. 
The  crowning  proof  of  God's  love  is  just  this  fact 
that  Christ  died  for  us  (lio  5^).  If  this  seems  a 
paradox,  it  is  to  be  reniembered,  next,  that  dis- 
pleasure against  sin,  and  even  the  assertion  of 
holiness  against  it  in  the  form  of  wrath,  are  not 
incompatible  with  love  to  the  sinner,  and  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  save  him.  In  human  rela- 
tions also  there  are  ca.ses  in  wliich  a  very  genuine 
displeasure  requires  to  be  removed  before  relations 
of  friendship  can  be  restored  (cf.  Mt  523- -'4).  if 
God  cherishes  displeasure  at  sin  at  all — and  would 
He  be  God  if  He  did  not  ? — then  there  must  be  a 
measure  of  reconciliation  on  His  side,  as  well  as 
on  man's,  even  if  it  be  conceived  that  repentance 
on  man's  part  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  about.  But 
this  is  the  whole  point — Does  repentance  suffice  to 
repair  the  broken  relations  of  the  sinner  with  a 
Holy  God  ?  And  does  repentance  of  the  kind 
required  spring  up  spontaneously  in  man,  or  is  it 
not  called  forth  by  God  flrst  meeting  man  with  a 
display  of  His  own  reconciling  love  ?  That  this  is 
the  truer  and  more  Scriptural  view  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  tlirows  us  back  on  what  it  may  be 
necessary  for  God  to  do  in  approaching  a  world  yet 
ungodly  with  the  message  of  His  grace.  That 
God  lias  come  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  a  recon- 
ciling work  by  His  Son  is  certainly  no  abatement 
from  the  love  on  which  depends  the  possibility  of  a 
salvation  for  the  world  at  all. 

The  other,  or  manward,  side  of  reconciliation  is 
one  on  which  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Its  neces- 
sity and  importance  are  admitted  by  all.  Estranged 
from  God  by  his  sense  of  guilt,  and  alienated  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind,  the  sinner  needs,  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  salvation,  to  have  this  enmity  of 
his  heart  broken  down,  and  new  dispositions  of 
penitence  and  trust  awakened.  He  needs  to  be 
moved  to  say,  '  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father ' 
(Lk  151^).  The  great  dynamic  in  producing  such  a 
change  is  again  the  spectacle  of  God's  reconciling 
love  in  Christ.  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,' 
said  Jesus,  '  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (Jn  \2^'^). 
Along  both  lines,  therefore,  the  Godward  and  the 
manward,  we  come  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  the  reconciling  power  of  the  gospel.  By 
it  we  are  redeemed  from  the  curse  (Gal  2^'  ;]!')  ;  by 
it  the  world  is  crucified  to  us,  and  we  unto  the 
world  (6^*).  The  man  who  truly  realizes  his  re- 
demption lives  no  more  unto  himself,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  him,  and  rose  again  (2  Co  51^). 

On  the  different  views  which  have  been  held  in 
the  Church  on  Christ's  reconciling  work,  see  art. 
Redemption. 

LiTEHATURE.— Eitschl,  Recht.  und  Vers.  iii.  (Ens.  tr.  Justifi- 
cation (iiid  Reconciliation) ;  D.  W.  Simon,  Reconciliation  by 
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Incarnation  ;  Cambridge  Theol.  Essays  (v.);  art.  'Reconcil- 
iation' in  Hastings'  DB\  works  by  Stevens  and  Denney  cited 
above.  See  also  F.  W.  Kobertson,  Serm.  iv.  20S  ;  J.  Caird,  Univ. 
Serm.  92  ;  T.  Binney,  Serm.  ii.  51  ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Serm.  for 
thf  Principal  Festivals,  97  ;  W.  P.  Du  Bose,  The  Soterioloay 
o/tke.\T(l^'.)2),il.  JAMES  OKK. 

**REDEMPTION.— An  Apostle  writes  of  Christ— 
'  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses'  (Eph  1"). 
It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  inquire  what  re- 
demption in  Christ  means,  how  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  effected,  and  what  blessings  are  included 
in  it. 

i.    The  Biblical  doctrine. — 

1.  The  vocabulary.— In  the  OT  the  idea  of  redemption  is 
distinctively  expressed  by  the  two  verbs  Vnj  and  n-i",  with  their 
derivatives.  The  former  term  is  used  technically,  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  of  the  redemption  by  price  of  an  inheritance  (by  a 
kinsman  or  the  man  himself,  Lv  2525ff.,  Ru  44-7  Jer  327.8),  or  of 
things  vowed  (Lv  2714ir.),  or  of  tithes  (v.  31ff.)  ;  the  latter  of  re- 
deemine  the  firstborn  of  animals  or  of  children  (Ex  1.S13. 15  3420, 
Nu  ISlSff.).  Outside  the  Law,  and  in  relation  to  Jehovah,  both 
terms  are  used  of  simple  salvation  or  deliverance,  especially 
when  attended  by  impressive  displays  of  power,  or  the  assertion 
or  vindication  of  righteousness,  or  vengeance  upon  enemies. 
'?Ni  appears  in  this  sense  in  Gn  481",  Ex  6"  15";  repeatedly  in 
the  Psalms  (69i8  721^  742  io3«  lOCW  1072)  and  in  Deutero-Lsaiah 
(431  4422.  23  4S20  etc.),  and  occasionally  in  other  prophets.  'I^S, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  favourite  term  in  Deut.  (7*  92H  etc.),  is 
frequent  in  the  earlier  Psalms  (2.522  315  etc.),  but  occurs  only 
rarely  in  Isaiah  (127  2922  51i).  The  person  who  has  the  right 
to  redeem,  or  who  undertakes  the  duty,  is  a  "^NJ,  or  're- 
deemer '  (Xu  .58,  Ru  22"  etc.  EV  '  kinsman  ') ;  the  term  is  used 
also  to  denote  the  'avenger  of  blood'  (Nu  35i2,  j)t  190  etc.)  ; 
and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  famous  passage  Job  1925.  (j,  pg  1914 
7s3r',  and  Pr  2311,  but  specially  in  Deutero-Isaiah  (41"  43"  etc.), 
is  applied  to  Jehovah  as  the  all-powerful,  holy,  and  merciful 
vindicator,  deliverer,  and  avenger  of  His  people.  A  term  related 
in  idea  to  '  redemption  '  is  ^fli)  '  ransom.'     (See  Ransom.) 

In  the  NT  the  terms  by  which  the  idea  is  directly  expressed 
are  ayopa^ia.  '  to  buy  '  or"'  purchase  '  (1  Go  620  723,  2  P  2^,  Rev  5" 
143.4 — the  last  tr.  in  A  V,  '  redeem  '),  and  its  compound  elayopa^oj, 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  3^3  45;  but  specially  AvrpoO/uiai  (from 
AiJTpoi',  'a  ransom  '),  and  its  derivatives  (Lk  '242i,  Ti  2^*,  1  P  I'S). 
The  special  Pauline  word  for  'redemption'  is  aTroAvrpiocris  (Ro 
324  S23,  1  Co  13",  Eph  1'  etc.,— found  also  in  Lk  2128,  He  91B). 
The  simple  form  Aurpojo-is  occurs  in  Lk  238,  He  9'2_  xhe  mean- 
ing of  these  expressions  is  more  precisely  considered  below. 

2.  The  OT  preparation. — The  foundations  of  the 
NT  doctrine  of  redemption  are  laid  in  the  OT 
conceptions  of  the  holiness,  righteousness,  and 
grace  of  Jehovah,  and  of  sin  as  something  abhor- 
rent to  Jehovah's  holiness,  which  He  must  needs 
condemn  and  punish,  but  from  which  He  desires  to 
save.  He  is  the  Holy  One,  who  abhors  iniquity. 
Sinners  shall  not  stand  in  His  sight.  He  visits 
with  severest  penalties  those  who  disregard  His 
counsels  and  persist  in  their  wickedness.  Yet  He 
is  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  full  of 
coinpa.ssion  and  ready  to  forgive  (Ex  34''- '',  Ps 
lOo'^ff)  ;  He  desires  not  the  death  of  any  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
live  (Ezk  IS^^  33i2),  More  specially.  He  is  the 
covenant-keeping  God,  who  does  not  allow  His 
promises  to  fail,  but,  even  when  the  nation  in  the 
mass  is  rejected,  fulfils  His  word  in  due  season  to 
the  faithful  remnant,  or  to  the  whole  people  when 
brought  to  repentance  (Ps  lOS^-s,  Is  8i«- ^^  Jer 
323' ff-,  Hos  110- 11  2»ff-  etc.).  In  this  it  is  already 
implied  that  Jehovah  will  manifest  His  power, 
righteousness,  and  love  in  helping  and  saving  His 
people,  in  vindicating  their  cause  when  oppressed, 
in  visiting  their  adversaries  with  judgments,  and 
in  working  out  great  and  astonishing  deliverances 
for  them  when  the  hou^r  comes  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promises.  It  follows  that  His  relation  to 
them,  and  His  concern  for  their  good,  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  their  history  in  a  succession 
of  acts  of  redemption. 

It  has  been  seen,  accordingly,  that  while,  in  their 
legal  usage,  the  OT  terms  for  '  redeem '  and  '  re- 
demption '  imply  payment  of  a  price,  or,  in  the 
case  of  firstborn  sons,  .substitution  of  a  life,  or  a 
monetary  ransom,   these  terms  are  often  used  iu 
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the  more  general  sense  of  simple  deliverance  or 
salvation.  The  great  historic  instance  of  Jehovah's 
redemption  of  His  people  was  their  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  (Ex  6*5  loi-\  Dt  7^  etc.). 
That  held  in  it  already  the  pledge  of  every  other 
deliverance  which  the  nation  or  godly  individuals 
in  it  might  need.  Prayers,  therefore,  are  frequent 
that  Jehovah  would  redeem  from  oppression,  from 
violence,  from  sickness,  from  death,  from  captivity, 
etc.  (e.g.  Ps  25'^-  49i»  72"  103-*),  and  thanksgivings 
for  deliverance  refer  usually  to  the  same  things 
(e.ff.  Pss  116.  124.  126,  Zee  lOSff).  Redemption  in 
such  passages  is  commonly  from  temporal  calami- 
ties or  ills,  endured  or  feared.  Only  in  one  place 
is  direct  mention  made  of  redemption  from  iniqui- 
ties (Ps  1308).  This  last  fact,  however,  must  not 
mislead  us.  As,  in  the  OT,  outward  calamities  are 
usually  connected  with  Jehovah's  anger,  or  with 
the  hiding  of  His  face,  so,  it  is  everywhere  implied, 
the  first  condition  of  the  removal  of  these  evils  is 
return  to  God  and  the  forsaking  of  iniquity  ;  if 
the  individual  is  righteous,  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  he  looks  to  God  for  vindication  against  the 
ungodly  oppressor  (Pss  3.  4.  5  etc.).  We  must  be- 
ware here,  and  throughout  this  whole  discussion,  of 
building  too  much  on  the  mere  occurrence  of  a 
term.  The  fact  of  redemption  is  often  present, 
where  the  ivord  is  not  directly  itsed.  Behind  all 
interpositions  for  deliverance  and  help,  whatever 
the  words  employed,  stand  Jehovah's  unchanging 
character.  His  pledged  word,  His  inflexible  will  to 
uphold  the  right.  His  compassion  for  the  afflicted 
and  oppressed.  Righteousness,  in  His  deliverances, 
always  counts  for  more  than  the  deliverance  itself, 
which  is  conditioned  by  His  unerring  knowledge 
of  tlie  moral  state.  Where  sin  has  been  the  cause 
of  judgments  on  the  individual  or  nation,  redemp- 
tion includes,  in  the  removal  of  these  evils, 
forgiveness  and  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
and  to  righteousness  (cf.  Ps  85,  Is  V^^-,  Hos  14, 
etc.). 

The  Deliverer  of  His  people  in  the  OT  is 
Jehovah  Himself.  Hence  the  affection  with  which 
Deutero-Isaiah  dwells  on  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as 
the  "'»<:i,  or  'Redeemer'  of  Israel.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  in  two  passages  redemption 
is  attributed  to  the  '  angel '  of  Jehovah — that  mys- 
terious personality,  one  with  Jehovah,  yet  again 
distinct  from  Him,  who  figures  so  prominently, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  revelation. 
'  The  angel  which  hath  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,'  says  Jacob,  in  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word  '^nj,  in  Gn  48i*^ ;  and  again  in 
Is  63^  we  have,  with  the  use  of  the  same  word,  the 
like  idea  :  '  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them  ;  in  his 
love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,'  etc.  That 
is,  Jehovah's  interposition  in  redemption  is  by 
means  of  His  angel  (cf.  Ps  34').  There  is  a  fore- 
gleam  here  of  what  comes  more  clearly  to  light  in 
the  NT. 

It  may  appear  a  point  of  contrast  between  the 
OT  and  the  NT  conceptions  of  redemption  that  in 
the  OT  the  word  is  never  brought  directly  into 
association  with  sacrifice,  or  the  ritual  of  atone- 
ment. The  use  of  '  redeem  '  in  connexion  with  the 
firstborn  (the  substitution,  e.g.,  of  a  lamb  for  the 
firstling  of  an  ass)  does  not  affect  this  statement, 
for  these  substitutions  have  not  the  character  of 
atonement  for  sin.  Here  again,  however,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  memory  the  distinction  be- 
tween words  and  things.  Apart  from  the  use  of 
terms,  it  is  the  case  that  the  sacrificial  ritual — so 
far  as  expiatory — was,  in  its  own  way,  a  means 
of  deliverance  from  guilt,  and,  in  that  sense,  of 
redemption.  A  direct  connexion  between  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  and  tlie  forgiveness  of  sin 
is  expressly  affirmed  (p.g.  Lv  42''- -6- 35;  cf.  Is  6")  ;  a 


fact  irrespective  of  any  theory  of  efficacy.  Even  in 
regard  to  words,  there  is  the  important  point  of 
connexion  in  the  word  ifsb  'ransom.'   (See  Ransom.) 

But  there  is  a  yet  closer  link.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  peculiar  line  of  preparation  for  the 
NT  doctrine  lay  in  the  development  by  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  of  the  idea  of  the  Righteous  Sufferer. 
The  culmination  of  that  development  is  reached  in 
the  matchless  representation  of  Is  53,  where  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  making  expia- 
tion by  His  sufferings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Here  at  length  Prophetic  and  sacrificial 
teaching  touch,  for  the  language  and  whole  idea  of 
tlie  sacrificial  ritual  are  taken  over  upon  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant.  The  iniquity  of  His  fellows  is  laid 
upon  One  who  is  without  sin  ;  His  soul  is  made  a 
guilt-offering  ;  He  bears  the  iniquities  of  the  people  ; 
He  pours  out  His  soul  unto  death  ;  He  bears  the 
sin  of  many,  and  makes  intercession  for  the 
transgressors  (Is  53^- ^o- ii-i2).  The  later  Prophetic 
teaching  is  not  without  refrains  of  the  same  ideas 
(Zee  13,  Dn  9-*^-).  Malachi  brings  to  a  close  the 
long  preparation  of  the  OT  with  his  prediction  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  soon  to  come  to  His 
temple,  whose  work  would  be  at  once  judging  and 
saving  (o*). 

3.  Redemption  in  the  Gospels. — With  respect 
to  the  sources,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  last,  however,  is  accepted  in 
the  present  article  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  embodying,  if  with  a  certain  colouring  from 
his  own  personality  and  interpretative  comment, 
that  Apostle's  reminiscences  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  especially  those  of  the  Judtean 
ministry.  Comparison  will  show  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  teachings  of  the  four  Gospels  on  our 
immediate  subject  coincide. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  begins  by  introducing  us  to 
the  circle  of  those  who  '  were  looking  for  the 
redemption  (Xvrpojais)  of  Jerusalem'  (2^^),  or,  as  an 
earlier  verse  has  it,  were  '  looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel'  (v.^^).  Of  these  there  were  not  a 
few.  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  Simeon  and  the 
prophetess  Anna,  were  among  the  number.  From 
the  hymn  of  Zacharias  in  I'^^f-  we  see  how  far  the 
idea  of  '  redemption  '  was  from  being  confined  to 
temporal  deliverance  from  enemies.  Such  deliver- 
ance was  only  a  means  towards  serving  the  God 
who  had  redeemed  His  people  in  holiness  and  right- 
eousness (1"^).  Redemption  included  the  know- 
ledge of  (spiritual)  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
sins  (v.'''').  This  salvation  was  to  be  brought  in  by 
one  from  the  house  of  David,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
jiromises  made  to  the  fathers  (vv.^^-'S).  John  the 
Baptist  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Redeemer's 
coming  (v.''^,  cf.  S^*-).  We  are  here,  in  short,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  introduction  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  In  three  of  the  Gospels,  accordingly, 
we  have  preparatory  notes  struck,  which  show  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  this  wonderful 
redemption  of  the  Christ.  The  shepherds  in  Lk. 
are  apprised  of  the  birth  in  the  city  of  David  of 
'a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  '  (2ii).  In  Mt. 
tlie  child  is  called  Jesus,  'for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  people  from  their  sins '  (l''^^).  In  St.  John's 
Gospel  the  Baptist  points  out  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  '  (l^^-  36).  ah  the  Gospels  give  prominence 
to  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  with  its  consecration  of 
Himself  'to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (in  Mt.),  its 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and 
the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3^3-1', 
Mk  19-11,  Lk  321-  22,  Jn  131-34)  :  and  the  Synoptics 
relate  His  Temptation,  in  which  false  ideals  of 
Messiahship  were  rejected,  and  His  true  vocation 
was  definitely  grasped  and  chosen  (Mt  41-11  ||). 

The   important    question   now   arises.    How    did 
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Jesus  Himself  conceive  of  the  work  of  redemption 
which  belonged  to  Him  as  Messiah  ?  The  word 
itself  is  only  once  attributed  to  Him,  and  that  in 
an  eschatological  connexion  (Lk  21*)  ;  it  affords 
lis,  therefore,  little  help.  His  conception  must  be 
sought  in  a  less  direct  way,  by  consideration  of  the 
aspects  in  which  His  saving  activity  is  presented 
in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  in 
which  He  connects  the  salvation  of  men  with  Him- 
self. An  error  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against 
here  is  that  of  fastening  on  one  or  two  isolated 
sayings  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  on  the  passages 
about  His  death,  and  giving  these  an  interpreta- 
tion as  if  they  were  without  any  context  in  Jesus' 
own  thought,  or  in  His  general  Messianic  claim,  or 
in  earlier  Prophetic  revelation,  or  in  the  events 
which  succeeded  them,  and  thi'ew  light  on  them. 
A  broader  method  must  be  followed  if  Christ's 
idea  of  redemption  is  to  be  satisfactorily  grasped. 

It  must  impress  us,  then,  that,  in  the  idea  of 
redemption,  or  what  corresponds  to  it,  in  the 
Gospels,  the  spiritual  elements  are  prominent  as 
they  were  not  in  the  OT.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  from  the  larger  place  given  to  the  hope 
of  the  future  life.  The  political  aspect  of  redemp- 
tion disappears  altogether.  The  Kingdom  Jesus 
came  to  found  was  not  of  this  world  (cf.  Mt  IS'-'J 
1927-30  2025-28  2651-53,  j^k  17-1,  Ju  (Jis  1836  gtc. ).  Salva- 
tion  from  bodily  ills,  indeed,  appears  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  in  the  healing 
of  disease,  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  (Mt4-3-'* 
11*- 5  etc.).  In  these  works  of  mercy  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  soul.  But  the  physical  benefit  was  never  an 
end  in  itself  ;  it  pointed  up  to,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of,  the  spiritual  blessing  (Mt 
92-*^,  Jn  02«B-).  It  was  conditioned  by  faith  (Mt  8i» 
92. 22. 2s  etc.).  The  real  evils  from  which  Jesus 
came  to  redeem  were  spiritual  evils  ;  the  priceless 
good  He  came  to  bestow  was  a  spiritual  good. 
Spiritual  evil  had  its  root  and  origin  in  sin  ;  salva- 
tion takes  its  spring  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  begins  with  forgiveness. 

(1)  We  have  first,  then,  to  look  at  sin  and  its 
consequences  as  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  love  and  mercy  of  the 
Father  should  not  blind  us  to  the  depth  of  His 
realization  of  the  awful  evil  of  sin,  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  it,  and  of  the  peril  of  eternal  death 
which  overhung  the  sinner.  Rather,  in  His  view, 
"is  the  Father's  mercy  to  be  measured  by  the  depth 
of  the  sinner's  lostness,  the  heinousness  of  his 
state  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  holiness,  and  his 
inability  to  deliver  himself  from  that  state  or  its 
consequences.  The  sternness  of  Christ's  teaching 
in  this  relation  is  sometimes  very  terrible.  As  the 
Baptist  warned  his  hearers  to  flee  from  '  the  wrath 
to  come,'  so  Jesus  has  ever  in  the  background  of 
His  most  gracious  teaching  the  thought  of  an 
awful  Divine  judgment,  which  surely  one  day  will 
descend  on  the  impenitent.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  fire  of  Gehenna  (Mt  522.29.?^)^^  and 
of  God,  who  is  able  to  desti'oy  both  soul  and  body 
in  Gehenna  (lO^s);  of  the  worm  that  dietli  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched  (Mk  9^^*--4S);  of 
the  judgment,  less  tolerable  than  that  upon  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom,  which  awaits  cities  like 
Capernaum  (Mt  1120-24-)  j  of  a  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either 
in  this  world,  or  in  that  to  come  (1231-32 1|).  jUg 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are  merciless  in 
their  severity  (23i^- 15- 32. 33^  .  t^g  language  of  judg- 
ment in  many  of  the  parables  is  hardly  less 
strong  (13*2.  .w  \^zi  2144  22"- 13  etc.).  Those  who  speak 
of  supposed  judgments  on  others  are  warned  :  '  Nay, 
but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ' 


(Lk  133-5)  ;  of  a  Judas  it  is  declared,  'Good  were 
it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born  '  (Mt  202*, 
Mk  I421)  ;  the  parable  of  the  Final  Judgment  has 
such  a  sentence  as,  'Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,' 
etc.  (Mt  25-ii--««).  The  Synoptic  teaching  on  this 
point  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  John,  who 
declares  that  the  wrath  of  God  '  abideth '  on  him 
who  believes  (or  obeys)  not  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  336), 
and  habitually  speaks  of  the  world  as  perishing  in 
its  sin  (316- 1?  529  653  324  etc.). 

Exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  therefore,  is  one 
result  of  sin,  from  which,  undeniably,  redemption 
is  needed  ;  but  this,  in  Christ's  view,  is  not  the 
worst  evil,  but  rather  flows  from  the  infinitely 
heinous  and  hateful  nature  of  sin  itself.  Sin,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  the  real  evil  from  which  men 
need  to  be  delivered.  It  is  a  fountain  of  pollution 
in  the  heart,  defiling  the  whole  nature  (Mt  1518-20  || ; 
cf.  232')  ;  evolves  itself  in  corrupt  words  and  deeds 
(716-20  i23-'5-37)  .  brings  under  subjection  to  Satan 
(013  1229.43-4.3^.  jg  the  loss  of  the  soul's  true  life 
(1624-26)  ;  entails  misery  and  ruin  (Lk  I511-16,  Mt 
2337. 38)  .  ripens  into  hateful  vices  (impurity,  covet- 
ousness,  pride,  hypocrisy,  mercilessness,  etc.),  and 
culminates  in  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Mt  1231-  32  etc.).  Souls  in  this  condition  are  '  lost '  ; 
need  to  be,  in  their  helplessness  and  misery,  sought 
after  and  saved  (Lk  153ff-  IQW).  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  Jn.  is  here  again  in  accord  with  that  in 
the  Synoptics ;  only  that  in  some  respects  St. 
John's  Gospel  goes  deeper,  in  explicitly  affirming 
the  need  of  regeneration  (33-5),  in  laying  more 
stress  on  the  element  of  bondage  in  sin  (833- 34^,  ^nd 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  idea  of  Satan 
as  'the  prince  of  this  world,'  whose  power  over 
men  has  to  be  broken  (8«  123i  143o  lO";  cf.  Lk 
IQir.  IS). 

One  thing  still  requires  to  be  said  to  exhibit  in 
its  full  extent  man's  need  of  redemption.  The 
deepest  and  most  condemnable  aspect  of  sin  is 
that  it  is  alienation  from  God  Himself.  The  first 
requirement  of  the  Law  is  love  to  God  (Mt  223"- 38)  . 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God  is  that 
of  humble  dependence  and  trust  (4'i-"-i''  725ft.,  ]vik 
1122.24.25  etc.).  But  siu  is  the  negation  of  this 
right  religious  relation.  'I  know  you,'  said  Jesus 
to  the  Jews,  '  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
you'  (Jn  5'i2).  Other  and  contrary  principles — 
pride,  self-sufficiency,  self-will,  the  love  of  the 
honour  that  comes  from  men  (Jn  S**  ;  cf.  Mt  62^-) — 
had  taken  the  place  of  love  to  God  ;  hence  estrange- 
ment from  God,  antagonism  to  His  will  and  spirit, 
enmity  to  Him  and  to  His  messengers  (Mt  232''ff). 
Redemption  means  here  the  effecting  of  a  change 
of  disposition  towards  God,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  spirit  of  love  and  trust — of  the  filial  spirit  {e.g. 
Lk  16i"ff).  It  is  synonymous  with  reconciliation 
(see  Reconciliation). 

(2)  This  description  of  the  evil  to  be  redeemed 
from  already  determines  the  positive  character  of 
the  redemption.  The  preaching  of  Jesus  is  de- 
scribed as  the  preaching  of  a  '  gospel '  (Lk  4i8-  I'J) — 
'the  gospel  of  God'  (Mk  li*) — and  the  'salvation  ' 
(Lkio-'-i")  proclaimed  in  this  gospel  included  de- 
liverance from  the  whole  range  of  evil  covered  by 
the  word  'sin,'  with  introduction  into  the  whole 
sphere  of  privilege  and  blessedness  embraced  in 
the  term  'Kingdom  of  God.'  Jesus  in  His  teach- 
ing has  much  to  say  on  the  condition  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  this  blessing.  There 
is  naturally  the  initial  demand  for  repentance  (Mt 
913  1120.21^  Mk  115  612,  Lk  13  3-5  etc.),  which  has  the 
full  weight  of  meaning  involved  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word  fierdvoia,  '  change  of  mind.'  There  is 
implied  in  this  change  of  disposition  a  parting 
with  all  pride,  sufficiency,  and  sense  of  merit 
(Lk  171'^)  ;  a  coming  to  be  humble,  simple,  trustful 
as  a  little  child  (Mt  181-*)  ;  in  a  pregnant  phrase, 
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becoming  'poor  in  spirit'  (Mt  5-\  Lli  4^^).  To 
those  in  tliis  humble,  trustful,  self-renouncing 
state  of  mind  every  satisfaction  and  spiritual 
blessing  are  promised  {e.g.  Mt  o-^^- ;  see  Iverach, 
The  Other  Side  of  Greatnetis,  p.  1  ff.) .  This  blessing 
is  always  represented  as  mediated  through  Jesus 
Himself.  It  is  only  through  the  Son  that  men  can 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  (ll^")  ;  it  is 
through  coming  to  Him,  learning  of  Him,  taking 
His  yoke  upon  them,  that  they  obtain  rest  to  their 
souls  (vv.  2s-ati)  ;  men  are  called  to  follow  Him,  to 
become  His  disciples,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  Master  (721-23  gi'J-^s  23*^  etc. ).  He  requires 
from  His  disciples  the  most  absolute  surrender  to 
Himself  (10^-3^  1624--'5);  it  is  by  relation  to  Him 
that  men  are  judged  at  last  (25*'-<5)_  As  King, 
He  dispenses  the  awards  of  service  (16-^  19-*  25"'*'*'). 
Of  the  dependence  of  salvation  on  His  sufferings 
and  death,  more  is  said  below.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  above  relation  to  Christ  are  '  the  children  of 
the  kingdom'  (13*),  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  Received  into  the  Kingdom,  they 
have  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  their  sins 
are  forgiven  them  (6^^  9^  etc.),  though,  reciprocally, 
there  is  laid  on  those  who  are  thus  forgiven  the 
duty  of  forgiving  others  (O^^- '^  IS^^,  Mk  ll'-^  etc.). 
They  have  the  privilege  of  calling  God  their 
Father,  of  trusting  Him  for  all  their  need  (Mt 
6-5fi-),  of  free  access  to  Him  in  prayer  (7'-ii  etc.). 
They  are  acknowledged  by  Christ  as  His  brethren 
(12''''-  ^'  25*").  From  the  Father  they  receive  mercy, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  hunger  and  thirst  for 
rigiiteousness  (5<^- ')  ;  they  are  sustained  in  perse- 
cution and  sacrifice  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand- 
fold reward  (yi'^  192',  Mk  102'J-30)  •  jt  is  theirs  to 
share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  (Lk  H^*)  ;  and 
as  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  they  have  the  sure  hope 
of  'eternal  life,'  in  which  is  included  blessedness 
and  glory  (Mt  18*3)  ^nd  the  perfect  vision  of  God 
(5*).  These  unspeai<ably  lofty  privileges  and  hopes 
imply  corresponding  responsibilities.  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  that  there  cannot  be  true  repent- 
ance, or  genuine  membership  in  the  Kingdon;, 
which  does  not  manifest  itself  in  '  good  works ' 
(51''),  or  in  the  doing  of  the  will  of  the  Father  (6I"). 
( )nly  the  doers  of  the  Father's  will  can  be  received 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (T'^i  IS*  25*»ff-).  The 
disciple  is  to  have  for  his  aim  to  be  perfect  as  his 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  (5**). 

Not  a  great  deal,  comparatively,  is  said  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  im- 
parting these  spiritual  blessings.  But  the  Spirit's 
presence  and  agency  are  nevertheless  constantly 
assumed.  Jesus  was  '  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  after 
His  baptism  (Lk  4^),  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  upon  Him  who  fitted  Him  for  His  saving 
work  (v.is).  '  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Father'  speaks  in 
the  disciples  (Mt  11)2').  He  is,  in  Lk.,  the  supreme 
gift  of  the  Father  (11^^).  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  last  and  highest  crime  (Mt.  12^2  ||). 
The  Baptist  announced  Jesus  as  the  One  who 
should  baptize  with  the  Spirit  (3ii||),  and  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ's  final  word  to  His 
disciples  (Lk24*-').  In  the  Synoptics,  as  in  Jn.,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  in 
His  fulness,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified 
(Jn  73»)- 

The  Johannine  teaching  on  salvation  is  once 
more,  in  all  essential  features,  identical  with  that 
of  the  Synoptics.  The  change  of  mind  insisted  on 
by  the  latter  is,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  directly 
traced  to  a  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit  (o^-^), 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  altogether  is  more 
developed  (14-''  1;V2«  lO'ff)  ;  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion is  expressed  generally  by  the  term  '  believing  ' 
(which  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  'obeying,'  cf. 
31S.  3i;^j  sonship,  as  the  fruit  of  regeneration,  is 
viewed  as  a  special  supernatural  gift,  the  preroga- 


tive of  believers  (l^'^)  ;  salvation  is  connected  with 
Christ's  being  lifted  up  (3i*-i^  1232. 33)  .  c  eternal  life  ' 
is  regarded  as  already  begun  in  the  experience  of 
the  believer  (3'''^  4^*  0*~  173  etc.).  But  the  necessity 
of  union  with  Christ  (cf.  15i-«),  the  salvation  from 
wrath  through  Him  (;ji'i-is-3c  5-24)^  i\^q  dispositions 
to  be  laid  aside  in  entering  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(5**),  and  the  essentials  of  character  to  be  acquired 
by  its  members  (humility,  love,  self-sacrifice,  etc., 
l3-'-i"  1512  12-0  etc.),  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
(5-«-29  0«  ll2*-2<!),  and  the  prospect  of  ultimately 
sharing  Christ's  glory  in  the  Father's  house  (142-3 
l?-*),  are  outstanding  features  in  St.  John's  teach- 
ing as  they  are  in  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels. 

(3)  The  question  now  recurs  as  to  the  connexion 
of  Christ's  oivn  Person,  and  especially  His  sufferings 
and  death,  loith  this  redemption,  the  message  of 
which  constitutes  His  gospel.  Certain  obvious 
aspects  of  that  connexion  have  ali'eady  been  indi- 
cated. Christ's  ministry  of  teaching  and  healing 
was  itself  a  means  of  redemption — of  bringing  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  of  awakening  in  them  the 
desire  for  it,  of  drawing  them  to  the  acceptance  of 
it,  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  part  of  its 
blessing.  But  in  its  substance  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  Christ  and  His  gospel  could  not  be  separated. 
He  alone  could  reveal  the  Father,  and  give  the 
world  assurance  of  His  grace  ;  He  already,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  exhibited  in  its  perfect  form  what 
Divine  sonship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  meant ;  it 
was  by  coming  to  Him,  and  learning  of  Him,  that 
men  were  initiated  into  His  mind  and  spirit,  which 
itself  was  salvation.  His  purity,  conjoined  with 
His  sympathy  and  grace,  acted  as  mighty  moral 
motives  in  breaking  down  the  enmity  of  the  heart 
to  God  and  in  winning  sinners  to  repentance. 
These  also  are  the  aspects  of  Christ's  connexion 
with  redemption, — these,  and  not  declarations 
about  atonement, — which  meet  us  on  the  surface 
of  the  Go.spels.  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
seeking  and  finding  the  lost  sheep  (Mt  10«  IS'-* 
1812-1*,  Lk  153-'').  All-comi3assionating,  forgiving 
love  is  the  power  He  relies  on  to  draw  out  love 
(Lk  8-*'-^).  The  veiy  majesty  of  His  claims  and 
the  manifest  authority  with  which  He  spoke  gave 
an  added  power  to  His  gentleness  and  grace  (Mt 

112-30). 

We  have  still  to  ask,  however.  Is  this  the  whole? 
Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  redemption  depends 
on  Christ?  If  it  is,  what  remains  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  gospel,  which  undeniably 
connects  redemption  in  a  peculiar  way,  not  with 
Christ's  life  and  teaching,  but  with  His  sacrificial' 
sufferings  and  death  ?  The  question  is  further 
pressed  upon  us  by  particular  utterances  of  Jesus, 
which  likewise  appear  to  point  to  such  connexion. 
Is  this  aspect  of  redemption,  as  some  think,  to  be 
excluded  from  Christ's  gospel  ?  To  find  an  answer 
we  are  driven  back  upon  the  wider  question  of 
how  Jesus  Himself  viewed  His  sufferings  and 
death.  On  this  topic,  it  was  remarked  above  that 
it  is  a  very  misleading  method  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  exposition  of  isolated  texts,  without  takin<;- 
into  account  the  whole  context  of  Christ's  thought, 
and  the  ideas  of  OT'  revelation  in  which  His 
tliought  was  grounded.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  in  order  at  this  point  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclu.sion. 

A  sure  datAim  to  start  with  here  is  the  indubit- 
able consciousness  of  Jesus — atte.sted  by  the  two 
names  '  Son  of  God '  and  '  Son  of  Man  ' — of  His 
Messianic  vocation,  and  consequently  of  the  con 
nexion  of  the  Messianic  salvation  with  His  Person. 
It  was  He,  as  the  whole  Jewish  hope  implied,  who 
was  to  bring  in  that  '  redemption  '  for  which  Israel 
waited  (Lk  2'*^).  That  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Christ,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Baptism, 
is  implied  in  all  the  Gospels,  though  it  was  only  to 
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favoured  individuals  that  the  disclosure  was  directly 
made  (in  Jn.  to  Nathanael,  l^'-^^ ;  to  Nicodemus, 
3i3ff-  J  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  4^^  etc.)- 

It  is  to  misinterpret  Peter's  great  confession  in  Mt  16"'  to 
take  it  to  mean  that  up  to  that  time  the  disciples  had  no  know- 
ledge that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Apart  from  what  is  narrated 
by  St.  John  (141ff.),  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  by 
the  Synoptics — the  claims  He  made,  the  authority  He  e-xercised 
— was  by  implication  an  assertion  of  that  dignity  ;  while  to  the 
direct  testimony  borne  b}'  the  forerunner  (Mt  311- 12  ]i)  was  added 
afterwards  the  "answer  given  to  the  Baptist's  doubts  (112ff). 
What  was  new  in  Peter's  confession  was  the  inburst  of  new 
illumination,  and  unshakable  strength  of  conviction,  with  which 
the  confession  was  made  (1617.  IS). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  OT  prophecy  and  hope,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  He  apprehended  tliis  great  vocation, 
and  the  salvation  with  which  it  was  connected, 
in  a  quite  different  way  from  mo.st  of  His  contem- 
poraries. Messiahship  for  Him,  as  the  account  of 
the  Temptation  shows,  meant  the  definite  renun- 
ciation of  all  self-seeking  motives,  the  rejection  of 
all  political  and  worldly  ideals,  the  repudiation  of 
all  swerving  from  the  sole  end  of  seeking  His 
Father's  glory.  Holding  such  a  conception  of  His 
mission,  and  rooted  in  His  consciousness,  as  His 
habitual  use  of  Scripture  and  manner  of  deducing 
deep  principles  from  its  simplest  words  show  Him 
to  be,  in  OT  and  specially  Prophetic  teaching,  it 
is  impossible  that,  from  the  first.  He  should  not 
have  clearly  perceived  the  collision  that  must 
ensue  between  Himself  and  the  ruling  classes,  and 
the  persecution,  and  ultimately  death,  which  their 
enmity  must  bring  upon  Him.  With  so  clear  a 
vision  of  the  persecutions,  scornings,  and  death 
that  awaited  His  disciples  (Mt  lOi^ff-ll),  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  His  own  future.  If,  however. 
He  saw  thus  far,  it  must  be  that  He  saw  further. 
The  path  of  self-renunciation  and  suffering  that 
lay  before  Him  must  have  presented  itself,  as  we 
know  it  did,  as  part  of  His  Father's  ordainment  in 
the  accomplishment  of  His  vocation  ;  not  as  a  fate 
merely,  or  even  as  a  martyrdom,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary step  to  the  founding  of  His  Kingdom,  and  pro- 
curement of  the  great  end  of  His  Coming — the  end 
of  salvation.  If  this,  in  turn,  presented  itself  as  a 
problem  to  His  thought, — we  ^eak,  perhaps,  too 
humanly  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  arrived  at  His 
convictions, — the  light  was  near  at  hand  for  its 
solution  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  especially  in 
the  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53.  His 
sufferings  were  expiatory.  No  one  who  reads  the 
Gospels  with  care  can  doubt  the  familiarity  of  the 
mind  of  Jesus  with  this  portion  of  Prophetic  testi- 
mony. It  is  probably  this  prophecy  that  was  in 
view  in  the  Baptist's  announcement  to  his  disciples 
(Jn  l-9-3«)  ;  it  is  contained  in  the  section  of  Isaiah 
on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  which  Jesus  cited  in 
tlie  opening  of  His  public  ministry  as  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lk  4i''ff)  ;  one  interesting  passage  shows 
that  it  was  directly  before  His  mind  in  His  last 
sufferings — '  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is 
written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me.  And  he  was  num- 
bered with  transgressors  :  for  that  which  concerneth 
me  hath  fulfilment'  (22'").  It  cannot  have  been 
absent  from  the  numerous  prophecies  which  Jesus 
declared  were  fulfilled  in  His  death  (Mk  91-  l-l^i-  i", 
Lk  18'^i  2126.  27.4'j).  But,  indeed,  the  same  strain  of 
thought,  sacrificial  and  Prophetic,  which  inspired 
the  representation  of  Jehovah's  Servant  as  One 
who  must  and  would  take  upon  Himself  the 
burden  of  tlie  people's  sins,  and,  in  substitutionary 
love,  offer  Himself  in  atonement  for  them,  must 
have  wrought  as  powerfully  in  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
conscious  as  He  was  of  His  peculiar  relation  to 
both  God  and  man,  and  fully  aware  of  what  sin 
was,  and  of  what  the  forgiveness  of  sin  meant  to  a 
holy  God.  If  atonement  for  the  world's  sin  was 
possible,  and  Jesus  in  His  representative  capacity, 
and  Himself   sinless,  could   offer   such  atonement, 


it  cannot  be  doubted  that  He  would  desire  to  do 
so. 

This  point  of  the  connexion  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  with  redemption  will  receive  eluci- 
dation afterwards ;  but  already,  perhaps,  it  is 
possible  to  see  how,  during  His  ministry,  a  rela- 
tion of  His  sufferings  to  His  saving  mission  might 
be  present  to  His  own  mind,  though  He  .said  little 
of  it  publicly,  and  only  towai'd  the  end  of  His 
life  spoke  freely  to  His  disciples  of  His  approach- 
ing death.  His  reticence  on  His  death  would  then 
be  paralleled  by  His  reticence  on  His  Messiahship, 
which  yet  was  present  to  His  consciousness 
throughout.  On  such  a  view  it  may  be  found 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gospels,  as  we  have 
them,  fall  naturally  into  place, — -His  general  silence 
on  His  death  in  His  public  teaching,  the  occasional 
disclosures  in  Jn.  and  the  Synoptics,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  later  announcements  of  His  death 
with  His  resurrection,  and,  after  His  resurrection, 
of  both  with  the  preaching  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit ;  the  coherence  of 
this  teaching  with  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

For  now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  silence  of 
Jesus  on  the  connexion  of  His  sufferings  and  death 
with  His  saving  work  is  far  from  absolute  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  intimations  of  such  connexion,  when 
brought  together,  and  read  with  the  help  of  such  a 
key  as  Is  53  affords,  are  neither  few  nor  ambiguous. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  late  in  the  ministry,  after 
Peter's  confession,  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak 
plainly  of  His  approaching  death,  and  then  of 
that  death  as  Divinely  ordained  and  foretold,  and 
to  be  followed  by  resurrection  (Mt  IG'-^i  17^-  ^'-i-  -^ 
2018-  13  II,  see  above).  Thenceforth  His  death  had 
an  absorbing  place  in  His  thoughts.  It  was  a 
'  cup '  He  had  to  drink,  a  '  baptism '  He  had  to  be 
baptized  with.  He  was  '  straitened '  till  it  was 
accomplished  (Mt  202^,  Mk  IQs^.  38^  Lk  125o  ;  cf .  Lk 
9^1).  At  the  Transfiguration  it  was,  according  to 
St.  Luke,  the  '  decease  (e|o5os)  which  he  was  about 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  '  which  was  the  subject 
of  His  converse  with  Moses  and  Elijah  (9^1).  But 
the  very  decision  and  circumstantiality  of  these 
first  announcements  to  His  disciples  imply  that 
the  subject  had  long  been  before  His  own  thoughts; 
and  that,  in  conformity  with  what  has  already 
been  said,  this  was  really  the  case,  we  gather  from 
such  a  passage  as  Mt  9^^  ('  When  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them'),  but  much  more 
clearly  from  the  sayings  preserved  to  us  by  St. 
John  from  the  Judsean  and  Capernaum  ministries. 
Here,  in  the  line  of  the  Baptist's  opening  an- 
nouncement (l^'-'),  the  connexion  between  Christ's 
death  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  unmistak- 
ably declared.  Thus,  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  'As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,' 
etc.  (3i*-i6  ;  cf.  on  the  lifting  up,  I'l-^^),  and  in  the 
remarkable  discourse  at  Capernaum,  in  which  Jesus 
dilates  on  His  flesh  as  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  on  His  blood  as  shed  (we  must  pre- 
sume) for  the  same  end  (ti^i-ss).  In  the  light  of 
these  sayings  we  must,  in  consistency,  interpret 
others  more  general  in  character   (e.g.    lO^-is.  i".  is 

1224.23). 

When  we  return  to  the  Synoptics,  we  have 
again,  in  the  closing  period,  more  than  one  signifi- 
cant utterance.  There  is  first  the  well-known 
pas.sage  preserved  in  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  :  '  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (Mrpov)  for 
many  (avrl  ttoXXwi/)'  (Mt  20^8,  Mk  lO^). 

It  does  not  rob  this  passage  of  its  force  that  it  occurs  in  im- 
pressing on  the  disciples  the  lesson  that  the  true  greatness  lies 
in  service.  No  one  will  suppose  that  Jesus  could  have  used 
language  such  as  He  here  employs  about  the  disciples,  or  about 
any  other  than  Himself.    The  incidental  occurrence  of  the  say- 
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ing  may  rather  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  other  teach- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  that  Jesus  here  assumes  the  saving 
purpose  of  His  death  as  known  to  the  disciples. 

The  significance  of  tlie  word  XOrpov  is  investi- 
gated in  art.  Ransom  ;  it  is  enougli  now  to  say 
tliat  the  word  is  most  naturally  taken  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  "lab  (allied  to  ns?  '  to  atone  '), 
used  of  tliat  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  life, 
whether  money  or  another  life.  The  thought  in 
Jesus'  mind  may  well  have  been  that  of  Is  53.  Tlie 
meaning  would  then  be  that  His  deatli  is  the 
redemijtion-price  by  which  the  many  are  delivered 
from  the  ruin  entailed  by  sin  (including  both  the 
guilt  and  the  power  of  sin).  There  is,  again,  the 
passage  already  cited,  Lk  22",  directly  glancing  at 
Is  53,  and  declaring  it  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ's 
death.  There  are,  finally,  the  words  at  the  Supper, 
whicli,  amidst  the  variations  in  the  four  accounts 
we  have  of  them  (Mt  2(i2B-^^  Mk  1422-25^  Lk  22i8-  20, 
1  Co  1123-25-)^  present  certain  very  distinguishable 
ideas.  The  bread  is  Christ's  body,  the  cup  is 
Christ's  blood.  The  body  is  given  or  broken  and 
the  blood  is  shed  for  the  disciples  (in  Mt.  and  Mk. 
'for  many').  The  very  variations  support  the 
general  meaning  put  upon  the  act.  If  Mt.  and 
Mk.  have  not  the  words  '  given '  or  '  broken ' 
spoken  of  the  body  (Luke,  Paul  ?),  both  have  '  shed 
for  many '  of  the  blood.  Lk.  has  both  '  given  for 
you'  and  'poured  out  for  you,'  St.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  'My  body,  which  is  [broken";'] 
for  you,'  but  not  the  corresponding  'shed  for  you.' 
All  agree  in  the  leading  feature,  that  Jesus  said: 
'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant'  (Mt.,  Mk.),  or 
'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood' 
(Luke,  Paul).  Mt.  adds  :  '  which  is  shed  for  many 
unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  Even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded, what  there  is  no  necessity  for  conceding, 
that  this  loginn  is  less  original  than  the  others 
[there  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Jer  3r*-'],  it 
has  at  least  the  value  that  li  shows  the  sense  in 
which  Christ's  words  were  und?r.stood  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  That  Jesus,  therefore,  in  the  words  at 
the  Supper,  represents  His  death  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  many,  and  definitely  connects  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  with  the  remission  of  sins 
and  the  making  of  a  New  Covenant,  is  nearly  as 
certain  as  anything  in  exegesis  can  be.  The  ques- 
tion that  remains  is — With  what  special  sacrifice 
does  Jesus  regard  His  death  as  connected  (Pass- 
over, ratificatory  sacrifices  at  Sinai)  ?  Probably  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  between  different  views. 
Jesus  may  well  have  regarded  His  death  as  fulfil- 
ling the  truth  of  all  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

There  is  yet  one  other  fact  to  which  attention 
needs  to  be  directed  in  this  connexion.  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  evidently  dwelt  upon  by  the  Evangel- 
ists with  a  special  sense  of  solemnity  and  mystery, 
and  there  are  features  in  the  story  of  His  Passion 
which  deepen  this  feeling  of  mystery,  and  compel 
us  to  seek  some  special  explanation.  Such  features 
are  the  mental  perturbation  which  the  thought 
of  His  death  awoke  in  Jesus  ('  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,'  etc.,  Jn  122")  .  ^jjg  go^.g  amazement  and 
sorrow  even  unto  death  in  the  Garden  (Mk  143''3-34)  ; 
the  sweat  as  of  drops  of  blood,  and  words  about 
the  Cup  (Lk  22^2-44^  Mt2639)  ;  the  awful  words  upon 
the  Cross,  speaking  to  a  loss  of  the  sense  and  com- 
fort of  God's  presence  (Mt  27-'6,  Mk  15").  We 
recall  M'Leod  Campbell's  words  :  '  When  I  think 
of  our  Lord  as  tasting  death,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
He  alone  ever  truly  tasted  death '  (Atonement,  ch. 
vii. ).  Is  there  nothing  which  connects  itself  with 
Christ's  position  as  sin-bearer  here  ?  It  is  not  thus 
martyrs  are  wont  to  die  ;  not  thus  did  Stephen,  or 
Paul,  or  Ignatius  die.  AVhy,  then,  so  strange  a 
contrast  in  the  Lord  and  Ma.ster  of  them  all  ?  On 
any  liypothesis,  must  we  not  say  that  we  have 
here  something  which  takes  this  death  out  of  the 


rank  of  simple  martyrdom?  Let  us  now  take 
with  this  Christ's  last  cry  upon  the  Cross,  '  It  is 
finished  '  (rer^Xecrrai,  Jn  19^0),  and  mark  how  this 
most  unusual  death  is  followed  by  a  resurrection, 
and,  after  the  resurrection,  by  an  apparently 
changed  relation  of  Christ  to  both  God  and  man  ; 
by  commissions  and  promises  which  imply  that 
this  death  has  been  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  salvation,  the  opening  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  the  preaching  to  mankind  of  the 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ's  name  (Mt  28^^20^  l^ 
2445-49^  Jn  2021-23,  Ac  1^),  and  it  may  be  found 
difficult  to  deny  that,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gospels,  a  saving  significance  is  attributed  to 
Christ's  death,  in  perfect  consonance  with  that 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

4.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  (Arts,  the  Epistles,  the 
Book  of  lievelation). — («)  It  is  told  by  St.  Luke 
that  Jesus  opened  the  minds  of  His  disciples  to 
understand  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the 
nations  (24^'5-4").  From  the  first,  therefore,  we  find 
the  Apostles  giving  prominence  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  Divinely  ordained  events, 
with  which  salvation  was  connected  (Ac  223-33.36.88 
313-18  4io-ii^_  ii  -would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
theology  in  addresses  which  had  for  their  primary 
object  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  the 
hearers  their  crime  in  crucifying  '  the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One'  (Ac  3'*).  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  these  early  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts.  Yet  the  conviction  was 
plainly  there  that,  in  some  sense,  Christ,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  had  '  died  for  our  sins'  (1  Co  153),  and 
had  been  exalted  to  bestow  salvation,  and  that 
through  faith  in  Him,  and  only  through  faith  in 
His  name  (Ac  3'2),  was  the  wrath  of  God  averted 
(221),  remi.ssion  of  sins  obtained  (23?  3i9  10^3  1338.39, 
etc.),  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  received  (238  uift.n 
etc.),  and  the  way  prepared  for  '  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing '  and  '  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things ' 
(319-21).  Very  e;yly,  however,  through  deeper 
reflexion  and  the  growing  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  there  necessarily  came  to  be  given  a  more 
definite  interpretation  of  this  connexion  of  Christ's 
death  with  human  salvation.  Sacrificial  and  expi- 
atory ideas  were  freely  taken  over  upon  it  (cf.  Ac 
2028)  .  a  jjg-w  vocabulary  sprang  up  ;  there  was 
speech,  as  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  P^pistles 
(cf.  1  Co  153' that  which  also  I  received'),  of  Christ 
'bearing  our  sins'  (1  P  2^4,  He  92*^,  cf.  2  Co  521), 
'  suffering  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the  unright- 
eous'  (1  P  31^,  cf.  Ro  56-8),  'redeeming  us  by  his 
blood  '  (Eph  1",  1  P 118-  i'-',Rev  5^)  ;  'offering'  Himself 
as  '  a  sacrifice  for  sins'  (He  IO12),  'giving  himself 
a  ransom  for  us '  (1  Ti  2^),  becoming  a  '  propitiation  ' 
(1  Jn  22  410),  etc.  This  more  definite  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  everything  in  salvation  as  depending  on 
the  redeeming  death  of  Christ  led,  in  turn,  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  presenting  the  gospel.  In- 
stead of  attention  being  directed  TJriniarily,  as  in 
the  Gospels,  to  the  nature  of  salvation,  as  flowing 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  the  mind  is  now  turned, 
above  all,  to  the  Person  by  whom  redemption  is 
effected,  to  His  sacrifice  as  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion, and  to  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Him  as  the 
condition  of  salvation.  In  this  new  perspective, 
the  whole  state  of  salvation,  and  every  blessing 
included  in  it,  is  viewed  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
redeeming  death.  An  immediate  effect  is  forgive- 
ness (Ac  238  1038,  Ro  46-8,  Eph  V,  Col  11*,  1  Jn  1^ 
212,  Rev  15  etc.).  But  Christ  redeems  also  'out  of 
this  present  evil  world'  ('delivers,'  Gal  1*),  'from 
all  iniquity  '  (Tit2i*),  'from  your  vain  manner  of 
life  handed  down  from  your  fathers,'  etc.  (IP  li*). 
St.    Paul's    special    conceptions    are    referred    to 
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below.  The  efficacy  of  this  redemption  is  placed 
by  all  NT  writers,  after  the  sacrificial  aiialo<i;y,  in 
the  '  blood '  (Ac  20-«,  Ko  325,  Eph  i?^  pjg  912  and 
passiin,  1  P  l^i-',  1  Jn  1",  Rev  1^  5^  etc.),  which  here 
is  the  symbol  of  a  sacrifice  that  culminates  in 
death.  This  strain  of  teaching  is  so  inwrought 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  teaching  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  ingenuity  of  exegesis  to  get  rid 
of  it,  or  make  it  mean  essentially  anything  else 
than  what  the  words  naturally  convey,  viz.  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  a  direct  and  indispensable 
redeeming  efficacy,  arising  from  its  character  as 
an  expiation  for  sin. 

(?;)  The  NT  writer  who  has  given  this  redeem- 
ing character  of  Christ's  death  its  most  complete 
theological  elucidation,  it  will  be  universally  con- 
ceded, is  St.  Paul.  A  full  exposition  of  the  con- 
catenation of  his  ideas  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  tlie  general  import  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching  on  redemi^tion  is  not  difficult 
to  grasp.  Starting  with  the  fact  of  sin  as  bring- 
ing the  world,  both  Gentile  and  Jewish,  under 
the  condenmation  (KaraKpifia)  of  God  (Ilo  1-3.  Si*^-  ^^ 
81  etc.),  he  proceeds  to  the  exhibition  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  in  bringing  to  mankind  a 
new rigliteousness  (' the  righteousness  of  God'),  to 
be  received  by  faith  (Ro  l'"^  3  21.  -'-'.  2g.  517-21^  2  Co  521, 
Ph  39  etc.).  This  righteousness  comes  through  the 
propitiatory  death  of  Christ  (Ro325);  is  initially 
realized  in  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  culmination  of  His  obedience  (Ro 
5i'\  Ph  2*^)  ;  proceeds  from  His  Cross,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  God's  justifying  act  to  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  believer  (Ro  32^-26  51  gi-s^),  who 
thei'eby  is  constituted  '  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him'  (2  Co  521,  Phil  3^),  or  is  'justified'  (Ro 
32-t5i),  i.e.  pronounced  righteous.  The  salvation 
thus  provided  in  Christ  is  a  'redemption'  (Ro  32-*, 
Eph  1",  Col  l'**).  The  connexion  of  it  with  Christ's 
death  is,  that  Christ  honours  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Himself  consenting  to  be  'made  sin'  for 
us  (2  Co  521),  or  endure  sin's  condemnation  in  His 
own  Person,  tliat  sinners  may  be  saved.  He  re- 
deems from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made 
a  curse  for  us  (Gal  o^'^i*-^).  How  such  vicarious 
endurance  of  another's  KaraKpi/xa  was  possible,  St. 
Paul  does  not  explain  ;  but  we  may  gather  from 
the  context  of  his  thought  that  he  would  find  the 
explanation  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  representative 
relation  which.  Christ  sustained  to  our  race  (Ro 
5'2-2i,  2  Co  5"- 15)  ;  in  the  perfection  of  His  identifi- 
cation with  the  world  in  sympathy  and  love  (Gal 
l*  220  .52  etc.)  ;  and  in  tlie  fact  that  a  vital  union 
is  constituted  between  the  believer  and  Christ  by 
faith,  so  that  the  acts  of  the  Head  are  participated 
in  by  the  members  (Ro  G^ff-).  St.  Paul  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  corporate  idea  (Ro  14^-9, 
1  Co  12i2ff-),  and  to  the  representative  principle 
involved  in  it  (Ro  5i2ff.).  Christ,  in  His  complete 
identification  with  the  race  He  came  to  save,  took 
part  in  its  responsibilities  as  under  a  broken  law, 
and  magnified  the  righteousness  of  God  (Ro  325-31) 
in  His  endurance  of  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin 
(623)  _  Sinless  Himself,  the  sin  of  the  world  met  on 
Him,  and  was  atoned  for  in  His  perfect  response 
to  the  mind  of  God  in  His  Judgment  on  that  sin. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  atoning  character  of  Christ's  death  as  a  survival  of  his  older 
Rabbinical  notions,  as  well  as  to  make  out  an  inconsistency 
between  this  side  of  his  teaching  and  his  other  doctrine  of 
mystical  union  vi^ith  Christ.  But  to  the  Apostle's  own  mind 
there  was  no  inconsistency.  St.  Paul's  conceptions  of  law,  of 
righteousness,  of  sin  and  its  desert,  had  their  roots  in  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  Eabbinism — even  in  the  OT  ;  and  there 
was  to  His  thought  no  contradiction  in  setting  forth  Christ's 
death  as  the  objective  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  teaching  that  the  end  of  salvation  was 
holiness — a  holiness  which  could  only  be  realized  through  dying 
to  sin  with  Christ,  and  rising  again  with  Him  to  life  in  the 
spirit ;  in  other  words,  through  personal,  vital  union  with  the 
Risen  Lord. 
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(c)  In  the  remaining  writings  of  the  NT,  while 
the  ideas  are  less  developed  theologically,  and  the 
distinctive  nomenclature  of  St.  Paul  is  not  used, 
emphasis  is  not  less  strongly  laid  on  Christ's  death 
as  a  propitiatory  and  redeeming  sacrifice  (1  P 
118.  w  2  P  2\  He  912.15,  cf.  Ro  325),  cleansing  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  (1  Jn  5''-9,  He  21''  91* 
etc.),  .saving  from  wrath  (He  22-3  926ff.,  i  y  iv.m^ 
Rev  o''^ ;  cf.  7i'i  14-*ff-  etc.),  rescuing  from  the  power 
of  the  world  and  the  devil  (He  2"- 15,  1  p  lis  58 
etc.),  giving  access  to  God  (1  P  318,  He  41^16  10i»-22 
etc.),  introducing  into  a  new  state  of  unspeakable 
privilege  and  felicity  (1  P  1»- 1"  2»-io,  2  P  l",  1  Jn 
31-3  etc.).  Occasionally  there  seem  links  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Epistles  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult,  e.g.,  not  to  see  in  St. 
John's  '  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  (ipa 
Ttts  a/jLaprlas  &py)  ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin  '  (1  Jn  3^),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Baptist's  similar  saying  in  Jnl29 
(6  dfj.v6s  Tov  deov,  6  cupojv  rrjv  afiapTiav  rod  /c6cr/iou) ; 
or  in  St.  Paul's,  '  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all'  (6  dovs  iavTov  dvTlXvTpov  iiirep  iravTUv  1  Ti2*'), 
an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mk  \0^^  (/cat  Sovvai 
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there  is  a  blending  of  both  sacrificial  and  Pro- 
phetic language.  Jesus  redeems  with  His  'preci- 
ous blood'  (ri/jLiu}  ainari) — the  blood  of  the  Sinless 
One  (119  222)  ;  but  in  other  places  we  have  a  clear 
falling  back  upon  the  ideas  and  langTiage  of  Is  53 
(e.g.  223-25).  Christ's  death  did  for  believers  all 
that  the  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
Is  53  was  to  do  for  the  people,  and  all  that  re- 
deeming sacrifices  did  under  the  OT,  only  now  in 
a  grander  and  more  effectual  way.  And  St.  Peter 
says  that  his  readers  knew  this  (li^) — it  was  the 
familiar  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  1  John  we 
have  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  '  propitia- 
tion '  {i\a<rp.6s,  2-  4W).  The  term  points  to  the  effect 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  not  on  men,  but  on  God,  in 
averting  His  wrath  or  displeasure  against  sin  (cf. 
Is  121).  'pijg  Book  of  Revelation,  again,  moves  in 
the  distinctively  sacrificial  circle  of  ideas.  The 
centre  of  worship  is  the  Lamb  that  was  '  slain ' 
(•56.9.  12),  who,  loving  us,  'loosed  (Xva-avTi)  us  from 
our  sins  by  his  blood'  (1^),  and  'purchased  (^76- 
paffas)  unto  God '  with  His  blood  men  of  every 
nation  (59- 1^*) — those  described  after  (Ti*),  in  strong 
paradox,  as  '  having  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  If  the 
design  was  to  ascribe  an  expiatory  and  redeeming 
efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  stronger  way  it  could  be  done. 

It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however, 
that  the  relation  between  Christ's  redemption  and 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  OT  is  most  fully 
wrought  out.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  evidently 
proceeds  upon  the  view  which  regards  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  as  having  a  propitiatory  value  through 
the  vicarious  shedding  of  the  blood  (922  and  passim) 
— the  victim  '  bearing  the  sins  '  of  the  transgressor, 
and  atoning  for  them  by  its  death.  Yet  he  is  as 
clearly  conscious  of  the  typical  and  shadowy 
character  of  the  sacrificial  system  (IQi),  and  of  its 
inability  to  effect  a  real  redemption.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  principle  that  '  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away  sins'  (10*).  The  inadequacy  of  the  OT 
sacrifices  is  seen  in  their  number  and  their  con- 
tinual repetition  (IQi-^)  ;  while  the  imperfection  in 
the  reconciliation  wrought  by  them  was  signified 
by  the  barriers  still  interposed  to  complete  ap- 
proach to  God  (96-10).  But  now,  once  for  all  (aira^), 
Christ  has  offered  the  perfect  sacrifice  which  the 
Law  could  not  provide,  and  has  obtained  '  eternal 
redemption'  for  us  (QH-  26).  He  is  at  once  high 
priest  and  victim,  for  the  sacrifice  He  offers  is  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  (926).  jt  is  a  true  sacrifice  foi 
sins  He  offers.     He  is  a  high  priest  to  make  propitia 
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tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (ets  to  IXdaMffdaL 
Tas  afxaprias  rou  Xaov,  Heb.  idiom,  2^'').  He  was 
'  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many'  (9-^)  ;  He 
has  'offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever'  (10'-). 
It  was  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (9-");  and 
Christ  has  died  once  for  men.  His  sacrifice  avails 
for  '  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that 
were  under  the  first  covenant,'  sins  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  remove  (91'').  To 
the  question,  Wherein  lay  the  superior  virtue  of 
this  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the 
typical  sacrifices  ?  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  would 
answer,  in  the  Divine  dignity  of  the  Offerer  (the 
'Son,'  11-3  etc.),  in  the  true  humanity  He  has 
assumed  (2i*-'<'),  in  the  perfect  sympathy  and 
love  with  which  He  identifies  Himself  with  Plis 
brethren  (Himself  being  tempted  and  having 
suffered,  2i»-  i'-  i«  4i*-i«  7-'6-^«),  above  all  in  the 
obedient  will  in  the  offering  itself.  His  sacrifice 
had  in  it  this  ethical  element  of  surrender  to  God. 
The  principal  passage  here  is  lO*-^.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  passage  that  the  simple  doing  of 
the  will  of  God  is  itself  the  sacrifice,  or  takes  the 
place  of  it ;  but  it  is  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
sacrifice  ;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act  of  holy, 
intelligent  obedience  which  gives  the  sacrifice 
its  value  :  '  by  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all'  (IQiJ).  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the 
Epistle  teaches,  at  once  redeems  and  consecrates. 

5.  Reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine. — The 
reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, peculiarly,  of  the  NT  connexion  of  redemption 
with  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins,  can  be  rightly  appreciated  only  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible's  own  presuppositions  on  the 
character  of  God,  on  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  vindication  of  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  on  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Christ  to  God  and  man,  qualifying  Him 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  effect  a  perfect 
reconciliation  between  God  and  humanity.  More 
definitely,  among  the  presuppositions  of  the  doc- 
trine are  to  be  noted  the  following : — (1)  The 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  By 
righteousness  is  meant  that  in  God  which  grounds 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  pledges  Him  to 
uphold  that  order.  While,  in  its  connexion  with 
mercy,  righteousness  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
saving,  redeeming  attribute,  it  cannot  be  merged 
wholly,  as  some  (e.g.  Ritschl)  would  liave  it.  in 
either  love  or  Fatherhood.  There  is  an  essential 
'  right '  for  God  as  well  as  for  men,  and  righteous- 
ness is  that  attribute  of  His  character  wiiich  leads 
Him  to  establish,  uphold,  and  vindicate  that  right 
in  all  His  dealings  and  relations  with  moral 
beings. — (2)  The  Biblical  recognition  of  the  organic 
constitution  of  mankind.  Humanity  has  a  unity 
as  a  'race'  (cf.  Ac  IT^s),  a  corporate  life  and  re- 
sponsibilities, a  '  solidarity,'  in  virtue  of  which 
'  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to 
himself  (Ro  14").  There  is  personal  responsibility, 
but  there  is  also  a  measure  of  responsibility  which 
every  one  is  called  to  assume  for  others.  Good 
acts  do  not  end  with  the  doer,  but  their  benefits 
overflow  to  others.  Similarly  the  penalties  of 
transgression  are  never  confined  to  the  trans- 
gressor, but  overflow  on  all  connected  with  him, 
and  on  society.  One  illustration  of  this  principle 
is  seen  in  heredity.  As,  however,  through  this 
principle  it  is  possible  for  one  to  injure  others,  and 
for  the  penalties  of  evil-doing  to  be  entailed  on 
the  innocent,  so  it  is  possible  for  one  to  act  and 
suffer  for  the  benefit  and  redemption  of  others. 
Scripture  doctrine  knows  nothing  of  pure  individu- 
alism. One  is  blessed  in  another  ;  one  is  helped 
by  tlie  iiitprcession  of  another;  one  would  willingly, 
if   he  could,  atone — sometimes,  in  a  relative  way, 


does  seek  to  atone — for  the  sin  of  another.  (On 
the  application  to  redemption,  cf.  Ro  5i-ff-.)  —  (3) 
The  Biblical  view  of  the  infinite  evil  and  hate- 
fulness  of  sin.  Sin  is  direct  contrariety  to  the 
holiness  of  God.  Eternally,  therefore,  holiness 
must  react  against  it  in  condenniation  and  punish- 
ment (cf.  Ro  \^*).  It  follows  that,  even  in  forgiving 
sin,  God  cannot  tamper  with  the  condemning  testi- 
mony of  His  law  against  it,  but  must  provide 
for  the  vindication  of  His  righteousness  in  the 
passing  of  it  by  (cf.  Ro  3'^s  He  9i5).— (4)  The 
Biblical  truth  of  ChrisVs  essential  and  jyec^iliar 
relation  to  our  race.  This  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  everything  that  is  declared  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing activity.  He  is  the  'Son  of  God,  standing  in 
a  quite  peculiar  relation  to  both  God  and  humanity. 
That  relation  to  our  race  is  grounded  {a)  in  His 
general  relation  to  creation  (Jn  1--*,  1  Co  S*',  Col 
115  1"  etc.),  and  (6)  in  His  condescending  grace  in 
becoming  man — in  His  incarnation  (Ph  2^^-,  He  2^* 
etc.). — (5)  In  this  relation  also  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  Chrisfs  perfect  sinlessness  (2  Co  5-i,  1  V 
2",  1  Jn  35  etc.),  and  of  His  complete  identification 
of  Himself  with  our  race  in  sympathy  and  love. 
Here  already  the  substitutionary  forces  of  love 
come  into  fullest  play. — (6)  The  Biblical  assertion 
that,  in  this  identification,  Christ  made  Himself 
one  %mth  us  in  our  whole  position  of  responsihilihj 
and  7'uin  under  the  broken  and  dishonoured  law  of 
God  (Ro  83,  Gal  4*  etc.).  In  this  position  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  Christ  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  relation  in  which  sin  has  placed  the  world,  not 
only  to  the  connnanding,  but  also  to  the  con- 
demning and  punishing  will  of  (iod,  and  should 
desire,  as  man's  Redeemer,  to  do  the  highest 
honour  to  that,  as  to  all  else  in  God's  relation  to 
sin. — (7)  Historically,  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  did 
enter,  in  the  fullest  way  possible  to  a  sinless  being, 
into  what  may  be  called  the  penal  evil  of  our 
state;  into  the  experience  of  the  deepest  meaning 
of  that  evil ;  above  all,  into  death,  the  culminating 
form  of  that  evil.  When  even  a  Bushnell  can 
speak  of  Jesus  as  '  incarnated  into  the  curse  '  of 
our  condition  (cf.  Forgiveness  and  Laio,  pp.  1.50, 
155,  158)  ;  can  describe  Him  as  '  doing  all  that  He 
does  and  suffers,  in  a  way  to  honour  the  precept, 
enforce  the  penalty,  and  sanctify  the  justice  of 
law  ;  the  precept  as  right,  the  penalty  as  righteous, 
the  justice  as  the  fit  vindication  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  '  ;  and  declares  that  '  no  moral  account 
of  His  gospel,  separated  from  this,  can  be  any- 
thing but  a  feeble  abortion'  {Vic.  Sac.  pt.  iii.  ch. 
vi.),  it  may  be  felt  that  there  is  no  supreme 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Christ,  in  our  name  and 
nature,  may,  in  His  acceptance  of  suffering  and 
death,  have  rendered  that  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousne.ss  of  God  in  His  condemnation  of  sin, 
which  holiness  demands,  in  order  that  sin  may  be 
righteously  forgiven. 

ii.  Ecclf:siastical  dkvelopment.  —  In  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  ideas  and  theories  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  redemption, 
only  leading  points  can  be  indicated.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
aspects  under  which  redemption  is  represented  in 
Scripture,  much  diversity  would  appear  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  was  apprehended  by 
different  minds  in  the  Church.  And  this  is  what 
we  find. 

1.  In  the  immediately  post-Apostolic  age,  little 
was  done  to  elucidate  the  connexion  of  Christ's 
suft'ering  and  death  with  redemption.  The  feathers 
of  that  age,  while  profuse  in  their  allusions  to 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  content 
themselves,  mostly,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
Apostolic  phrases,  and  offer  no  theological  inter- 
pretation. The  age  of  the  Apologists  which  suc- 
ceeded was,  if  possible,  even  more  barren  in  this 
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direction.  Still,  even  in  this  earliest  period,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  essential 
fact  of  redemption  by  Christ  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  49),  as  later  Iren?eus 
(v.  xvii.  3),  lays  stress  on  Christ's  givina;  His  flesh 
for  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  souls ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Polycarp  and  the  Epistle  to 
Dkxjnetus^  a  remarkably  clear  and  evangelical 
note  is  struck.  Reflexion  on  the  mode  of  redemp- 
tion may  be  said  ])roperly  to  begin  with  the  old 
Catholic  Fathers — Iremeus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  etc. 
A  leading  idea  in  Irenseus  is  that  of  the  recapitu- 
latio  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Jesus,  i.e.,  sums  up  all  history,  all  stages  and 
experiences  of  human  life,  in  Himself,  and  so  can 
represent  hunumity  as  its  Redeemer.  He  enters 
as  a  new  Head  into  our  race ;  retracts  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  Fall  by  His  own  obedience  ;  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  Satan  ;  and  honours  the 
justice  of  God  by  His  submission  to  death  for  our 
sins  (ii.  xxii.  4,  in.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  10,  v.  ii.  1,  etc.). 
This  Father  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  idea  of 
a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  but  any  allusion  of  this 
kind  in  him  hardly  gets  beyond  a  rhetorical  figure 
(v.  i.  1).  He  teaches  explicitly  that  Christ  by  His 
death  has  reconciled  us  to  God,  and  procured  for 
us  forgiveness  (iii.  xvi.  9,  v.  xvi.  3,  etc.).  Origen, 
as  Harnack  (Hist.  Dogni.  ii.  367)  observes,  regarded 
Christ's  redemption  from  many  points  of  view 
(victory  over  Satan,  expiation  offered  to  God,  ransom 
paid  to  Satan).  The  grotesque  theory  of  a  ransom 
paid  to  Satan — the  devil,  however,  being  deceived  in 
the  transaction,  as  he  found  he  could  not  hold  the 
soul  of  Jesus — is,  in  Origen  also,  hardly  more  than 
rhetoric  (on  Mt  10^)  ;  but  the  idea  took  hold,  and, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  along  with  other 
conceptions,  was  propounded  by  subsequent  theo- 
logians, and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  far  down  as 
Bernard  and  the  Schoolmen,  as  a  serious  theory  of 
redemption.  Other  prominent  teachers,  however, 
as  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Athanasius,  Anselm, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  (see  Ransom). 
Athanasius  takes  a  further  step,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word  makes  a 
brief,  reasoned  attempt  at  the  rationale  of  salva- 
tion. God  had  ordained  death  as  the  penalty  of 
sin,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  penalty  should  be  inflicted 
(Incar.  6,  8,  9,  etc.).  But  it  was  not  fitting  that 
God  should  allow  His  creation  to  perish  ;  the 
Logos,  therefore.  Creator  of  the  world,  having 
assumed  our  nature,  endured  this  penalty  in  our 
stead,  and  brought  into  our  race  anew  a  prin- 
ciple of  incorruption  (i6.  8,  9).  The  Latin  Church 
naturally  (Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine)  gave  more 
prominence  than  the  Greek  Church  to  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  to  law  or  justice,  but  in  Greek  writers 
also  (Cyril,  Chrysostom,  etc.)  this  idea  is  not 
wanting.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Augus- 
tine, and  the  Fathers  generally,  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  God's  love  which  is  the  cause 
of  Christ's  reconciliation  ;  not  Christ's  death,  as 
an  appeasement  of  justice,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  love  (Aug.  on  Jn  IT^i'-'s  ;  Calvin  endorses  this 
view,  Instit.  ii.  xvi.  3,  4). 

2.  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine 
begins  with  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo. 
Anselm's  theory  turns  on  the  necessity  of  a  '  satis- 
faction '  to  God's  violated  honour ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  he  does  not  find  this  satisfaction  in 
the  penal  endurance  of  our  curse.  His  theory 
moves  rather  in  the  circle  of  the  Catholic  ideas  of 
supererogatory  merit.  Christ,  as  man,  was  bound 
to  obey  God's  law,  but,  as  sinless  man.  He  was 
not  bound  to  die.  His  voluntary  submission  to  a 
shameful  death,  therefore,  for  the  glory  of  His 
Father,  was  an  act  of  such  transcendent  merit  as 
i'lfinitely  to   outweigh   all  the   dishonour  done  to 


God  by  humanity.  Anselm  is  strong  in  basing 
the  necessity  for  satisfaction  in  God's  nature  ;  but 
his  theory  is  faulty  in  the  idea  of  merit  on  which 
it  turns,  in  its  ignoring  of  the  penal  aspect,  and 
in  its  too  external  character.  Abelard  represented 
the  opposite  pole  of  doctrine — the  purely  moral 
view  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  Bernard 
opposed  Abelard,  and  gave  prominence  to  the 
important  thought  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
the  Head  for  the  members  (vers.  Abel,  vi,  15). 
Aquinas  sought,  but  without  real  logical  cohesion, 
to  combine  all  these  points  of  view  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  tendency  to  exalt  the  will  of  God  at 
the  expense  of  His  other  attributes,  atonement 
was  removed  from  the  ground  of  necessity  in  the 
Divine  nature  on  which  Anselm  had  placed  it, 
and  was  rested  on  the  mere  fiat  of  tlije  Divine 
sovereignty  (Duns  Scotus).  To  this  tendency  the 
whole  body  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  great  reli- 
gious upheaval  of  the  l(5th  cent.,  strenuously 
opposed  themselves,  and,  with  their  clearer  views 
of  what  was  needed  as  the  basis  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  definitely  placed  the  Atonement  on 
the  ground  of  a  satisfaction  to  eternal  law.  Sin 
they  regarded  as  '  a  violation  of  the  order  of 
public  law  that  is  upheld  by  God's  authority,  a 
violation  of  the  law  that  is  correlate  with  the 
eternal  being  of  God  Himself;  they  'estimated 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  by  reference  to  that 
justice  of  God  which  finds  its  expression  in  tJie 
eternal  law'  (Ritschl).  It  is  this  view  which  it 
embodied  in  the  Protestant  creeds.  Socinianism 
denied  the  nece.ssity  of  all  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
explained  Christ's  work,  as  man,  in  terms  of  His 
prophetic  office.  The  later  Governmental  theory 
of  Grotius  likewise  denied  the  need  of  satisfaction 
to  essential  justice,  and  sought  a  basis  for  the 
atonement  in  '  rectoral '  considerations.  Christ's 
death  was  a  '  penal  example  '  for  the  upholding  of 
public  law,  and  the  deterring  from  future  sin.  The 
'  covenant '  theology  viewed  redemption  as  flowing 
from  a  compact  between  the  Divine  Persons,  in 
which  Christ  became  surety  for  the  elect,  and  pur- 
chased their  salvation  by  His  death  in  their  room. 

3.  The  increasingly  mechanical  and  narrowly 
legal  character  which  thus  tended  to  be  stamjied 
on  redemption  led,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  to  a 
reaction.  Modern  theology  has  been  marked, 
accordingly,  by  a  considerable  revolt  against  every 
form  of  satisfaction  theory,  and  by  a  return,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  views  more  purely  ethical. 

(1)  In  certain  of  these  theories  Christ's  redeem- 
ing work  is  brought  mainly  under  the  head  of 
'revelation.'  Its  essence  lies  in  His  revelation  of 
the  character  and  will  of  grace  of  the  Father.  His 
death  is  the  culminating  point  in  this  revelation, 
and  the  supreme  test  of  His  fidelity  to  God  in  His 
vocation  (thus,  e.g.,  Ritschl). — (2)  Bushnell's  theory 
attaches  itself  .specially  to  the  idea  of  'sympathy' 
in  Christ,  and  finds  in  this  the  key  to  His  vicarious 
sufferings.  The  redeeming  quality  of  Christ's 
sufferings  lies  wholly  in  their  moral  efficacy. 
Christ  '  simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great 
suffering  and  even  of  death  itself,  to  bring  us  out 
of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their  penalties  ' 
(Vic.  Sac.  pt.  i.  ch.  1).  Later,  Bushnell  felt  the 
need  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  idea  of  '  propitia- 
tion '  ;  but,  while  allowing  that  Christ  came  under 
the  '  penal  sanctions '  of  sin,  he  still  held  that 
these  sanctions  were  'never  punitive,  but  only 
coercive  and  corrective'  (Forg.  and  Laio,  p.  132). 
But  what  does  '  penal'  mean,  if  not  'punitive  '  ? — 
(3)  A  third  class  of  theories  lays  main  emphasis  on 
the  surrender  to  the  Father  of  the  '  holy  will '  of 
Christ.  In  this  lies  the  essence  of  His  redeeming 
sacrifice  for  humanity  (Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Erskine  of  Linlathen,  etc. ) . — (4)  A  prof ounder  view, 
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in  some  respects,  is  that  of  M'Leod  Campbell, 
whose  ideas  have  considerably  influenced  later 
theology  both  at  home  (Moberly)  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent (e.g.  Haring).  Campbell  finds  the  essence 
of  Christ's  atonement  in  what  he  calls  a  '  vicarious 
repentance  '  for  sin.  The  language  is  unfortunate, 
for,  in  strictness,  no  one  can  'repent'  for  another, 
though  he  may  '  confess '  the  sin  of  another,  and 
'  intercede '  for  that  other.  The  real  value  of 
Campbell's  tlieory  lies  in  its  attempt  to  give  an 
ethical  and  inward  character  to  Christ's  dealing 
with  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin.  He  recognizes 
that  sin's  guilt,  and  the  reality  of  the  Divine  con- 
demnation of  sin,  cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  but 
one  way,  he  holds,  in  which  that  condemnation 
can  be  met,  namely,  by  entering  fully  into  God's 
mind  regarding  sin,  and  rendering  to  His  judgment 
upon  it  a  perfect  response.  In  his  own  words, 
there  goes  up  an  '"Amen"  from  the  depths  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  Divine  condemnation 
of  sin  '  (Atonement,  pp.  117-118).  This  '  Amen,'  in 
Christ's  case,  is  viewed  by  him  as  rendered,  not 
'in  naked  existence'  (i.e.  in  purely  mental  realiza- 
tion), but  under  actual  experience  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and  of  death,  viewed  as  including  '  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  against  sin'  (ih.  pp.  259-262).  A 
note  is  touched  here  which  perhaps  takes  us  very 
near  the  heart  of  the  matter. — (5)  Moberly 's  view 
in  his  Atonement  and  Personality  has  affinity  with 
Campbell's,  but  differs  from  it  in  viewing  punish- 
ment in  this  life  as  only  disciplinary — chastisement 
inflicted  for  the  good  of  the  transgressor — and 
never  retributive.  [Punishment,  however,  must 
be  felt  to  be  one's  due,  or  it  has  no  good  effect.] 
Punishment  in  itself  does  not  atone ;  atonement 
arises  only  when  the  punishment  is  met  by  a  spirit 
of  perfect  contrition.  The  essence  of  atonement  is 
'penitential  holiness.'  This,  it  is  held  with  Camp- 
bell, is  perfectly  realised  in  Clirist  alone.  In 
Christ  is  offered  a  perfect  contrition  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  offered  in  Christ  only  that  it 
may  be  reproduced  in  the  believer.  Great  diffi- 
culty, in  this  theory,  must  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
idea  of  '  penitence '  as  an  element  in  Christ's  con- 
sciousness ;  it  is  besides,  after  all,  not  Christ's 
perfect  penitence  which  is  held  to  be  the  ground  of 
forgiveness,  but  the  spirit  of  contrition  awakened 
in  the  believer  himself.  Christ's  work  has  its 
value  as  producing  that.  Forgiveness,  it  is  further 
taught,  is  not  complete  at  once,  but  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  penitence  ;  surely  not  a 
Scriptural  notion. 

The  result  of  the  total  survey  will  probably  be 
to  impress  upon  us  :  («)  how  defective  the  best  of 
human  theories  are  to  express  the  whole  truth  on 
this  great  subject ;  (b)  the  fact  that  elements  of 
truth  are  embraced  in  nearly  all  the  theories, 
which  a  more  complete  view  must  endeavour  to 
conserve  ;  and  (c)  the  need  of  continually  reverting 
from  human  theories  to  the  original  statements  in 
Scripture  itself,  which,  in  their  breadth,  variety, 
and  fulness,  refresh  and  satisfy  as  nothing  else  can. 

Literature. — Tiitschl,  Reoht.  iind  Versbh^iung,  Bd.ii.  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Theoloyi/  of  theOT  {\\\i.-x.)  ;  Dillmann,^^^.^ 
Theol.  ;  othev  Biblical'TJieologies  (^  OT  C&chwW?..  Oehler,etc.)  ; 
Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day  (19(l'J),  p.  19-1  tf. ; 
artt.  •  Righteousness,'  '  Redemption,'  in  Hastings'  I>B\  Stevens, 
The  Theology  of  the  NT,  nwA  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salea- 
iion  (etliical  aspects ;  rejects  penal  view). — On  NT  teaching  :  Den- 
ney,  The  Death  of  Christ;  Walker,  T/ie  Cross  and  Kingdom 
('Sayings  of  Jesus,'  pts.  ii.  iii.)  ;  Scott-Lidgett,  T7i6  Spiritual 
Principle  of  the  Atonement  (ch.  iii.)  ;  Crawford,  77(6  Atone- 
ment (pt.  i.);  Dale,  The  Atonement  (ii.-yi.)  ;  Bib.  Theologies 
of  jV?" (Weiss,  etc.).— On  Christ's  work  in  Redemption  :  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Theological  Essays  (vii.  '  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  ') ; 
Hushnell,  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  and  Forgiveness  and  Law; 
M  'Leod  (Campbell,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement ;  D.  W.  Simon, 
The  R^dfDij/fion  of  3fan.  and  Reconciliation  hy  Incarnation  ; 
liitsclil,  .rnsiip'eiit'ion  and  Reconciliation,  vol.  iii.  ;  Moberly, 
Atum-ini'iit  and  Personaliiy ;  Kahler,  Die  Lehre  twn  der 
Vefxohnung ;  Seeberg,  Der  'Tod  Christi;  Dale,  Scott-Lidgett, 
Walker,    Stevens,   etc.,   as    above. — On   criticism   of   theories : 
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Ititschl,  as  above,  vol.  i.  ;  Crawford,  Dale,  Scott-Lidgett, 
Stevens,  etc. — On  history  of  doctrine  :  Harnack,  Doginenr/p- 
schichte  [Eng.  tr.  in  7  vols.]  ;   Orr,  Progress  of  Dogma  (vii.). 

James  Orr. 

**REDNESS  OF  THE  SKY.— When  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  (Mt  IGi*'-)  demanded  of  Christ  a  sign 
from  heaven  (e/c  tov  ovpavov),  He  replied  by  remind- 
ing them  how,  when  the  sky  (ovpavSs,  RV  '  heaven  ') 
was  red  at  morning  or  evening,  they  were  able  to 
foretell  foul  or  fair  weather,  and  so  showed  that 
they  themselves  could  discern  the  face  of  the  sky 
(or  the  heaven).  There  is  here  an  insistence  on  the 
various  meanings  of  oi/pavSs  that  is  lost  in  the  AV 
by  the  introduction  of  a  second  word  to  construe  it 
(.see  Sky).  The  '  redness  '  of  the  sky  is  denoted  by 
the  verb  irvppd^uj,  to  glow,  literally,  to  become  Jire. 
The  colour  of  fire  (wvppds)  is  used  for  '  red '  in  Kev 
G*  123.  In  xhe  LXX  it  stands  for  the  Hebrew  i^'^,"'. 
The  consequences  of  a  fiery  hue  in  the  sky  at 
morning  or  evening,  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
atmo.spheric  medium,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  weather  maxims.  It  is  familiarized  in  various 
old  couplets.  W.  S.  Kerr. 

**REED.  (KdXaMos).— This  represents  the  Heb. 
yaneh,  probably  Arundo  donax,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  along  the  river  sides.  The 
stem  is  tall  and  straight,  and  the  head  bends  grace- 
fully with  a  great  feathery  brush,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  (Mt  11',  Lk  T'^*).  The  wood 
is  put  to  many  uses.  It  forms  the  frames  of  the 
rush  mats  with  which  the  Arabs  of  el-Hideh 
make  their  slender  houses.  It  serves  as  a  walking- 
stick.  When  bruised,  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous  ;  because,  giving  way  when  one  leans 
upon  it,  the  splinters  are  apt  to  pierce  the  hand 
(Mt  12-'*).  As  a  mock-sceptre,  a  reed  was  put  into 
Christ's  hand  (Mt  27-^),  and  with  this  He  was 
smitten  (27^*).  On  a  reed  the  sponge  with  vinegar 
was  raised  to  His  lips  on  the  cross  (27'"*).  l^ens 
are  made  from  the  smaller  stems,  the  Gr.  /cdXa/ios 
(8  Jn  13)  again  corresponding  to  the  Arab,  kalam 
and  the  Lat.  calamus.  The  ancients  made  the 
shafts  of  their  arrows  from  the  KdXa/jLos,  and  the 
divining-arrow  of  the  Arab  is  also  kalam.  The  fiute 
and  pipes  played  on  all  occasions  of  festivity  are 
made  from  the  reed  (Mt  ll^^,  Lk  7^2).  Measuring- 
rods  were  so  uniformly  of  reed  that  they  came 
to  be  known  generally  by  this  term  (Ezk  40^,  Kev 
2115  etc.).  W.  EwiNG. 

**REFLECTIYENESS.— This  is  the  habit  of  bend- 
ing back  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  action 
and  experience  to  scrutinize  and  contemplate  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  self  and  the  world.  Deep, 
steady  reflectiveness  is  rare  amid  the  extraordi- 
nary preoccupation  in  business  of  the  modern 
world,  which  like  briers  chokes  the  word.  The 
parable  of  the  Sower  should  help  to  restore  the 
reflective  habit  to  its  high  place  among  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  life  (Mt  1319"-) _  'p^g  refrain, 
'  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,'  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  reflective  man.  The  good  scribe  has 
thoughts  new  and  old  to  reflect  upon  and  dilate 
upon  (Mt  1352).  ii  is  the  reflective  mind  which 
appreciates  the  absolute  truth  and  varied  applic- 
ability of  the  reciprocal  principle  involved  in 
Mt  712  or  even  Mt  7*.  Nature  and  experience  are 
full  of  suggestive  facts  to  reflect  upon  (Mt  Q-^^so 
1212),  God's  care  for  men  being  greater  than  for 
flowers,  and  His  loving-kindness  to  men  exceeding 
any  shepherd's  anxiety  for  his  sheep.  John  the 
Baptist  is  told  to  reflect  upon  the  beneficence  of 
his  successor's  ministry  (Mt  ll'*-^).  Martha  was 
'  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things  '  which 
her  more  reflective  sister  Mary  was  privileged  to 
be  free  from  (Lk  lO-H).     The  Virgin  Mary  herseif 
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is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  example  of  fruitful 
reflectiveness  (Lk  2i3-^i).  Without  reflectiveness 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work  of  illumination  and  guid- 
ance could  scarcely  have  its  full  and  due  fruit  (Jn 
142 j  1613).  Reflectiveness  is  necessary  to  grasp  the 
lessons  of  truth  as  well  as  to  sift  error  therefrom. 
W.  B.  Fkankland. 
**REFORM. — There  is  no  mention  of  this  word  in 
the  Gospels  ;  the  only  use  of  it  in  the  NT  is  He  9^^ 
'  until  the  time  of  reformation'  (Gr.  didpduffis).  It 
may  be  well  to  note  in  what  sense  Jesus  may  be 
said  to  have  approved  of  '  reform.'  There  was 
much  about  the  State  that  needed  reform.  Did  He 
step  forward  to  help  it  on  ?  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reform 
the  political  abuses  of  His  time,  yet  by  the  general 
strain  and  spirit  of  His  teaching  He  assuredly  did 
much  to  help  on  society  towards  such  reformation. 
In  His  own  conduct,  we  find  Jesus  submitting  to 
the  civil  authorities  under  whom  He  lived.  He 
refused  to  be  made  a  King,  or  a  Governor,  or  a 
Judge,  or  to  be  involved  in  any  way,  however 
remotely,  in  political  revolution.  He  was  ready 
rather  to  die  than  to  be  engaged  in  any  such  work. 
When  asked  about  the  lawfulness  of  tribute. 
He  said,  '  Render  unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
CfBsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's ' 
(Mt  22-1).  Although  the  words  may  not  be  pressed 
to  support  a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  nor,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  taken  as  an  incentive  to  revolu- 
tion. He  probably  meant  to  remind  His  country- 
men that,  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  Roman 
government  under  which  they  lived,  they  might 
well  be  expected  to  share  the  expense  by  paying 
taxes.  Again,  in  Mt  17'^^,  we  find  Him  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  for  Himself 
and  His  disciples.  He  thus  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  authority,  with  only  a  mild 
protest.  Before  Pilate,  He  said,  '  Thou  wouldest 
have  no  authority  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above'  (Jn  IQH).  This  surely  means 
that  all  human  authority  is  subject  to  the  higher 
power  of  God,  who  regulates  all  by  His  Providence  ; 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
thus  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  Pilate's 
power. 

Jesus  cannot  be  claimed  mth  any  justice  as  a 
victim  on  the  altar  of  political  reform.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  aflirmed  that  His  teachings,  if  carried 
out  by  men,  would  certainly  produce  a  reformed 
society.  His  disciples,  being  good  men,  would  also 
be  good  citizens.  He  gave  to  the  world  principles, 
which  have  been  the  fruitful  seed  of  true  reform. 

As  to  Christ's  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
may  be  asked.  Did  He  become  a  Reformer  ?  While 
declaring  that  '  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil'  (Mt  51''),  we  must  believe  that,  at  least.  He 
desired  some  reform  of  abuses,  which  had  grown 
up  through  the  interpretations  and  applications  of 
the  Law,  made  by  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  right  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  Law 
( Mt  531-  32  i93ff.^  Mk  lO'^ff-)-  And  He  treats  with  in- 
dignant scorn  those  evasions  of  filial  duty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Corban,  which  had  so  long  been 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Jewish  society  (Mt 
153ff-,  Mk  7-'ff).  In  regard  to  such  traditional 
abuses,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  State  and 
general  social  arrangements,  we  may  say  that 
Jesus  rather  gave  an  impulse  to  reform  than 
engaged  actively  in  any  attempt  to  bring  the  Law, 
as  understood  and  practised  in  His  day,  into 
accordance  with  the  eternal  law  of  God. 

When  asked  to  consider  a  question  about  a  dis- 
puted inheritance,  He  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
such  quarrels,  and  bade  men  beware  of  a  covetous 
spirit,  remembering  that  man's  life  does  not  con- 
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sist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  lie  possesses 
(Lk  12i3flF.),  He  believed  that  by  interfering  with 
the  Law,  even  to  have  justice  done,  His  disciples 
might  do  their  spiritual  life  more  harm  than  such 
action  would  do  good  in  a  temporal  aspect. 
Jesus'  disciple  ought  to  be  able  to  renounce  the 
pursuit  of  his  rights,  and  ought  to  co-operate  in 
forming  a  nation  of  brothers,  in  which  justice  is 
done,  no  longer  by  the  aid  of  force,  but  by  free 
obedience  to  the  good,  and  which  is  united,  not 
by  legal  regulations,  but  by  the  ministry  of  love ' 
(Harnack,  ilViai  is  Christianitij  ?  p.  112).  See  art. 
Law. 

Ltterature.— Denney,  art.  'Law'  in  Ha.'^tinp-s'  DB\  R. 
Mackintosh,  Christ  atid  the  Jeicish  Lav  :  Lux  Jlundi,  cli.  xi. 
'  Christianity  and  Politics '  ;  Bruce,  Galiledn  Gonpel,  ch.  xi.. 
Parabolic  Teaching,  p.  300  ff. ;  Dale,  Laiits  of  Chrixtfor  Cont- 
moil  Life,  ch.  xii.  ;  Expositor,  i.  y.  [1S77]  pp.  214  ff.,  '436  ff. 

D.  M.  W.  Laird, 

**REGENERATION.— Of  all  theological  ideas, 
regeneration  is  probably  that  which  has  had  the 
most  unfortunate  history.  The  figure  is  an  apt 
and  obvious  one  to  express  the  completeness  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  the  non-Christian 
becomes  a  Christian  ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  press  it, 
and  it  has  been  pressed  in  the  most  inconsiderate 
fashion.  As  the  beginning  of  Christian  life  (it  is 
argued),  it  must  be  antecedent  to  every  Christian 
experience ;  faith,  justification,  conversion  are. 
strictly  speaking,  its  fruits.  As  a  new  birth,  man 
can  no  more  contribute  to  it  than  to  his  first  birth, 
and  hence  must  be  regarded  in  it  as  purely  passive, 
not  acting  or  co-operating  with  God.  As  there  is 
no  middle  state  between  being  dead  and  being  alive, 
it  must  be  conceived  as  instantaneous  ;  and  so  on. 
We  can  see  the  motives  in  such  a  mode  of  thought, 
but  it  is  full  of  delusions.  Perhaps  they  have  influ- 
enced Reformed  theology  more  than  Lutheran  ;  yet. 
while  the  Lutherans  were  more  conscious  of  the 
figure  in  regeneration,  the  Reformed  were  guided 
by  the  justifiable  desire  to  give  faith  a  real  basis 
in  the  believer, — to  lay  an  act  of  God,  as  the  only 
sure  foundation,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  salvation. 

The  word  '  regeneration  '  occurs  in  AV  only  in 
Mt  1928,  Tit  35  (7raXtj''yei'£(7/a),  and  tlie  figure  of  a 
new  or  second  birth  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
in  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  Jn  ?> 
{yevvrjdijvai  6.vijo6ev) .  But  as  the  first  of  these  pass- 
ages is  eschatological,  and  refers  to  the  new  world 
which  is  introduced  with  the  vapovala  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  while  the  two  others  belong  to  the  latest  in 
the  NT,  it  is  not  convenient  to  start  with  them. 
To  see  the  real  basis  for  the  figure  of  the  new  birth, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  to  look  at  it  in  its  substance 
and  not  merely  in  its  formal  expression.  What  the 
figure  conveys,  vividly  and  truly,  is  the  idea  that 
somehow  a  man  has  become  another  man  :  he  has 
entered  into  a  new  order  of  being  ;  things  once  real 
to  him  have  lost  reality  ;  things  once  unknown  are 
now  alone  real.  If  we  find  this  idea  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  we  find  what  is  meant  by  regeneration, 
even  though  that  figure  should  not  expressly  appear. 

1.  Our  Lord's  teaching. — It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  idea  of  the  newness  or  originality  of  His 
work,  and  of  all  that  depended  upon  it,  was  familiar 
to  Jesus.  Without  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  He  conceived  it,  was  purely 
transcendent, — a  new  world  not  spiritually  evolved 
from  the  present,  but  supernaturally  descending 
upon  it, — we  must  believe  that  however  it  came, 
and  however  it  was  related  to  the  present,  the 
Kingdom  introduced  an  order  of  things  which  was 
entirely  new.  It  was  itself,  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  a  iraXivyeveaia  (Mt  1928).  (-Qn  this  word  see 
the  excellent  article  on  '  Regeneration  '  in  Hastings' 
DB.  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bartlet.)     But  everything  con- 
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nected  with  it,  involved  in  it,  or  leading  up  to  it, 
awoke  in  the  luind  the  same  sense  of  newness.  In 
spite,  for  example,  of  our  Lord's  feeling  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  His  work  witli  the  OT  ('  I  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil,'  Mt  5i"),  He  has  the  equally 
strong  feeling  that  with  the  time  of  fulfilment  a 
new  era  has  dawned  ('The  law  and  the  proihets 
were  until  John  :  from  that  time  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached,  and  every  one  presses  into  it,' 
Lk  IGi'J).  The  newness  is  so  complete,  the  dis- 
tinction is  so  great,  tliat  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  old  dis- 
pensation (Mtllii).  The  same  truth  underlies  all 
the  passages  in  which  Jesus  claims  for  Himself 
absolute  significance  in  determining  the  relations 
of  God  and  man.  Of  these  the  most  explicit  is 
Mt  11-^.  Jesus  alone  reveals  the  Father,  and  the 
man  who  knows  the  Father  is  no  longer  the  same 
man.  No  words  could  be  too  strong  to  tell  how 
completely  he  is  another.  This  absolute  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  His 
self-revelation  (cf.  Mt  lUi"*^),  and  the  truth  of 
'  regeneration '  is  an  immediate  inference  from  it. 
Further,  though  it  is  not  put  expressly  in  this  form 
in  the  Synoptics,  the  '  newness,'  which  is  the  point 
to  be  emphasized,  does  break  through  in  various 
ways.  We  see  it  in  the  parables  of  the  New  Patch 
on  the  Old  Garment  and  the  New  Wine  in  the 
Old  Bottles  (Mk  2-"-ll).  We  see  it  in  the  new 
spiritual  liberty  which  Jesus  in  Mt  ITS^-a?  claims 
for  Himself  and  those  who  through  Him  become  chil- 
dren of  the  Kingdom.  We  see  it  especially  in  the 
words  at  the  Supper  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mt. 
and  Lk.  give  at  least  the  thought  that  was  in  His 
mind  when  they  speak  of  the  new  covenant  based 
on  His  blood  (Mt  26-8  I),  Lk  222^).  It  deserves  special 
mention,  too,  that  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mk  14-5, 
Mt  26-9,  Lk  221&-1S)  the  thought  of  the  new  covenant 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  new  world  in  which 
it  is  to  be  consummated  ;  the  new  religious  relation 
to  God.  determined  by  Christ  and  His  death,  cannot 
be  fully  realized  apart  from  immortality.  The 
inward  regeneration  of  the  soul  (so  to  speak)  is  jiart 
of  the  dTTOKaTdcTTacris  ttclvtuv,  or  of  the  TraKivyeveaia 
in  the  sense  of  Mt  19^^.  But  to  use  the  term 
'  regeneration '  here  is  to  anticipate.  We  have  not 
found  any  suggestion  of  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  such  suggestion  to 
be  found  in  the  Synoptics  is  Mt  18^  '  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Except  ye  turn  {eav  /xt]  arpacprjTe),  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (cf.  Mk  lOi^).  To 
become  as  a  little  child  is  really  to  be  born  again  ; 
it  is  what  this  figure  of  a  new  birth  properly  means, 
and  it  is  the  only  key  to  it  which  the  words  of  Jesus 
yield.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  evidently,  it  describes 
a  moral  requirement  ;  it  is  something  He  demands 
from  those  who  would  be  His  disciples  and  enter 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  achieved  through  '  turning.' 
The  context  defines  what  '  turning '  means.  It 
means  giving  up  ambition,  pride,  self-seeking,  by- 
ends  in  religion,  and  other  unchildlike  tempers  ;  it 
is,  in  short,  identical  with  what  is  elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptics  called  nerdvoia,  or  repentance.  It  is 
through  this  moral  change,  the  responsibility  for 
which  is  laid  upon  man,  that  he  becomes  as  a  little 
child,  that  is,  is  born  again. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  John  never  uses 
/u.erai'ota  or  <TTpe'(|)e<rflat  in  the  moral  sense  (except  in  the  quota- 
tion from  LXX  at  Vl*"),  and  that  the  Synoptists  never  use 
'  regeneration  '  of  the  individu.al,  or  speak  of  a  new  birth  (except 
by  the  allusion  in  Mt  ]>3)  ;  but  it  is  one  and  the  same  experience 
which  they  respectively  describe  by  these  terms.  When  that 
experience  is  regarded  from  the  side  of  God,  as  something  due 
to  His  grace  or  Spirit,  it  is  called  regeneration,  a  being  born 
again,  from  above,  of  God  ;  when  it  is  regarded  from  the  side  of 
man,  as  an  experience  the  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  him, 
it  is  called  repentance.  But  we  have  no  meaning  or  substance 
to  put  into  either  of  these  terms  which  does  not  equallj'  belong 
to  the  other. 


Perhaps  another  approach  to  the  figure  of  re- 
generation (though  that  of  resurrection  is  equally 
obvious)  may  be  recognized  in  the  passages  in 
which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  sinful  life  as  death,  and 
of  recovery  from  it  as  a  return  to  or  entrance  into 
life.  There  are  two  of  these  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt 
83-  II  Lk  1.324-  32-)  .  obviously  the  emphasis  in  both  is 
moral,  not  metaphysical.  A  change  of  character 
is  in  view,  which,  however  deep  and  far-reaching, 
raises  none  but  moral  problems.  More  important, 
however,  than  these  are  the  iJassages  in  which  our 
Lord  teaches  that  the  new  or  higher  life — the  re- 
generate life,  to  call  it  so — can  only  be  won  through 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lower  life.  In  other  words,  to 
have  the  life  which  is  life  indeed,  we  must  sur- 
render the  other  ;  we  must  die  to  nature  in  order  to 
live  to  God.  We  must  renounce  self  {dirapvrjcraadai 
eavrbv :  a  new  and  radical  idea,  without  formal 
analogy  in  the  OT)  if  we  are  to  share  in  the  life  nf 
the  Kingdom,  The  man  who  refuses  to  do  so,  who 
cannot  find  it  in  him  to  do  violence  to  nature,  is 
incapable  of  discipleship  and  of  the  life  which  is 
life  indeed.  This  is  the  burden  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  such  passages  as  Mt  16-^'*-  |i  lO''^  18**'  11, 
Lk  l-4^ff-.  It  contains  all  that  is  meant  by  re- 
generation, but  it  does  not  use  that  figure  to  ex- 
press it.     And  again  it  is  all  within  ethical  limits. 

2.  Pauline  Epistles.  —  The  Book  of  Acts  is  a 
picture  of  the  regenerate  life  in  its  workings  in 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  specially  so  conceived. 
At  Pentecost  what  we  see  is  rather  a  new  birth 
than  the  new  birth  of  the  Apostles.  The  Spirit  is 
not  so  much  the  author  of  regeneration  as  the 
source  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and  powers  of  believers. 
But  the  newness  of  C'hristianity  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  felt  and  expressed  than  in  this  book.  It 
brings  us  directly  to  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  became  a  Christian  in  a  way  which  must 
have  impressed  him  profoundly  with  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  life  and  that  of  the  pre- 
Christian  state.  No  one  could  say  with  greater 
truth  than  he,  '  I  am  now  another  man.'  But  in 
him  the  change  took  place  in  a  way  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  startling  and  abnormal  ;  it 
could  not  possibly  suggest  to  him  anything  so 
natural  as  being  born  ;  and  it  agrees  with  this 
that,  though  no  one  has  a  more  adequate  sense 
than  St.  Paul  of  the  absolute  newness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  he  never  uses  the  figure  of  regeneration 
to  convey  this.  He  speaks  of  the  New  Covenant 
of  which  he  is  a  minister  (2  Co  3^),  of  the  new 
creature  {Kaivr)  ktIctls,  2  Co  5i%  Gal  6")  which  he  has 
become,  of  the  new  world  in  which  he  lives  (2  Co 
51'^),  of  the  new  man  who  has  been  created  accord- 
ing to  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth 
(Eph  4-*),  and  who  is  being  renewed  unto  know- 
ledge after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him 
(Col  31'')  ;  he  speaks  also  of  being  transformed  by 
renewal  of  the  mind  (Ko  12^),  and  (if  Tit  3^  be  his) 
of  a  renewal  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  bap- 
tism ;  of  walking  in  newness  of  life  (Ko  6*),  and 
serving  God  in  newness  of  spirit  (Ko  T**)  ;  but  he 
never  speaks  formally  of  being  born  again.  Even 
when  he  contrasts  the  past  and  the  present  as  death 
and  life,  the  life  is  not  conceived  as  coming  by 
birth,  but  either  by  a  creative  act  of  God  analogous 
to  that  by  which  at  first  He  commanded  light  into 
being  out  of  darkness  (2  Co  4*'),  or  by  an  exercise 
of  the  same  almighty  power  with  which  God 
wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,"  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places  (Eph  V^^-  2^-^)  :  when  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  He  quickened  us  together  with 
Him.  It  is  essentially  the  same  change  which 
Paul  represents  elsewhere  as  translation  from  the 
tyranny  of  darkness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son  (Col  113),  Qj.  from  the  state  of  condemnation 
to  that  of  justification,  or  from  life  after  the  flesh 
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to  life  after  the  Spirit  (Ro.  Gal.  passion),  or,  in 
more  mystical  or  metaphysical  fashion,  from  being 
in  Adam  to  being  in  Christ :  vid.  esp.  Ro  5'---i,  1  Co 
15^"'ff-.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  what  is 
called  Paul's  psychology,  as  though  he  had  such  a 
thing  in  the  sense  of  modern  mental  philosophy  ; 
he  has  really  no  psychology  ;  he  knows  what  he  was, 
and  he  knows  what  he  is,  in  the  way  of  moral  ex- 
periences, and  he  generalizes  his  past  and  his  present 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
man,  the  \t'ux'K<^s  and  the  weviJ.aTiK6s.  Every  man 
in  himself  is  i/'i'x'KOf,  a  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  Adam  ;  every  man  has  through  the  gospel 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  irvevfiarLKos,  a  child  of 
God  and  representative  of  Christ.  But,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  Paul  never  uses  the 
figure  of  a  birth  to  elucidate  or  make  intelligible 
the  process  of  this  change.  He  approaches  tlie 
figure  indeed  in  two  different  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  father  of  those 
who  receive  the  new  life  of  the  gospel  through  his 
ministry :  '  in  Christ  Jesus  have  I  be^-otten  you 
through  the  gospel'  (1  Co  4i5  ;  cf.  Gal.  4i9,  1  Ti  1^ 
'my  true  child  in  the  faith').  On  the  other,  he 
speaks  of  the  spirit  in  virtue  of  which  men  are 
wvev/xariKol,  and  walk  in  newness  of  life,  as  specific- 
ally the  spirit  of  sonship  (viodeaia),  by  which  men 
are  made  to  be,  and  ai"e  identified  as,  children  of 
God.  It  is  usually  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 
this  relation  to  God  on  which  Paul  lays  stre.ss,  and 
these  are  suggested  by  vi6s ;  but  he  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  kinship  to  God  which  it  involves,  and 
this  is  expressed  l3y  reKvov.  The  latter,  though 
relatively  infrequent,  occurs  in  passages  so  char- 
acteristic that  we  can  say  that  Paul  was  no  stranger 
to  that  intimate  sense  of  kinship  to  God  which  is 
so  notable  in  the  Johannine  type  of  Christianity 
(Ro8"i-2i,  Eph5i). 

There  are  two  points  of  contact  between  the 
Pauline  presentation  of  truth  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  we  have  found  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
which  require  to  be  emphasized.  (1)  There  is  in 
both  the  same  outlook  to  immortality  ;  the  spirit 
in  Paul  which  makes  men  children  of  God  is  also 
the  earnest  of  a  life  which  vanquishes  death  (Ro 
811,  2  Co  .5«-,  Eph  li3f).  Indeed  the  new  life  is 
often  identified  with  the  resurrection  life  of  Je.sus 
in  such  a  way  that  the  present  spiritual  experience 
of  it  seems  rather  a  deduction  from  that  tran- 
scendent possession  than  something  having  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own.  This  applies, 
e.g.,  to  Ro  61-11,  Eph  2^-^.  In  the  Gospel,  and  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian,  there  is  the  revela- 
tion at  once  of  '^(Jirj  and  acpdapcria  (2  Ti  l^^).  (2)  There 
is  in  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  the  same  idea  that 
the  new  life  is  entered  on  through  a  death.  '  Our 
old  man  was  crucified  with  Christ'  (Ro  (i-*),  and  it 
it  is  through  that  crucifixion  that  the  new  man  comes 
into  being  (compare  what  is  said  above,  §  1  adjiii.). 
It  is  one  process,  one  experience,  in  man,  in  which 
the  Adam  dies  and  the  Clmst  comes  to  be.  In 
Paul  the  process  is  ni')rmally  connected  with  bap- 
tism, and  in  view  of  Ro  (i-^-,  Col  2^^-^'^,  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  '  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  renewing  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit'  (TitS^).  No  doubt  it  is  again.st 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  last  phrase  that  it  intro- 
duces the  figure  of  regeneration  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously wanting  in  the  undoubted  Epistles. 
When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  baptism,  however,  as  in- 
volving men  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
— making  them  mysteriously  participant  in  all 
that  was  meant  by  both,  a  death  to  sin  and  a  life 
to  God,  with  the  assurance  of  immortality  at  the 
heart  of  it, — he  was  not  thinking  of  baptism  as  a 
saci-ament  which  produced  these  effects  as  an  opus 
operatum.  He  could  only  think  of  it  as  he  knew 
it,  that  is,  as  an  ordinance  administered  to  peojjle 


confessing  their  sins  and  accepting  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ, — an  ordinance  that  gathered  into  it  the 
whole  njeaning  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  high  and 
solemn  hour  raised  to  its  height  the  Christian's 
sense  of  what  it  is  to  he  a  Christian.  He  says  ex- 
pressly in  Col  21-'  that  in  this  ordinance  we  are 
raised  with  Christ  '  through  faith  in  the  loorking  of 
God  ivho  raised  him  from  the  dead.''  The  same 
holds  of  Ro  C-ff-.  Baptism  there  is  a  picture  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  faith  which  looks  to  a  dead, 
buried,  and  risen  Saviour  as  its  one  object ;  in  faith 
we  identify  ourselves  with  Christ  in  all  these 
aspects,  and  so  are  taken  out  of  the  region  to 
which  sin  belongs  :  this  is  what  baptism  shows 
even  to  the  malignant  or  unintelligent  persons  who 
carped  at  Paul's  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 
The  sacrament,  as  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  it, 
shut  the  mouth  of  anybody  who  denied  that  the 
Christian  life  rested  on  a  death  to  sin  ;  and  in 
guarding  this  fundamental  truth  it  guarded  (as  we 
have  seen)  one  of  the  primary  teachings  of  Jesus. 
It  is  an  immediate  inference  from  all  this  that 
when  we  ask  whether  any  particular  passage  in 
Paul — say  Ro  T^^-^ — applies  to  the  regenerate  or 
the  unregenerate  man,  we  are  asking  a  question 
which  the  Apostle  himself  does  not  formally  enable 
us  to  answer.  He  does  not  think  of  his  experience 
in  terms  of  regenerate  and  unregenerate.  He  can 
speak  of  the  old  man  and  the  new,  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual,  of  being  under  law  and  under 
grace,  in  Adam  and  in  Christ,  dead  to  sin  and  alive 
to  God,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
states  is  moral  rather  than  metaphysical,  and  it  is 
in  doctrine  rather  than  experience  that  it  is  abso- 
lute. One  personality  subsists  through  all  ex- 
periences, all  changes  of  state  ;  nature,  or  the  old 
man,  is  not  extinct  even  in  those  who  are  in  Christ 
and  have  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit ;  and  though 
St.  Paul,  like  all  religious  teachers,  often  speaks 
absolutely,  not  telling  his  converts  to  be  what  they 
.should  be,  but  to  be  what  as  Christians  they  are,  he 
does  not  allow  the  religious  interest  to  engulf  the 
moral.  It  is  to  men  dead  in  Christ,  whose  old  man 
has  been  crucified  with  Him,  that  he  says,  '  Put  to 
death  your  members  that  are  on  the  earth'  (Col 
3^),  ^  Beckon  yourselves  to  be  deadnnto  sin'  (R06I1). 
P^xperience  is  not  a  quantum  but  a  process,  and  in 
the  life  of  a  spiritual  being  it  cannot  be  dated  ;  the 
things  that  in  a  sense  happened  twenty  years  ago 
are  also  pre.sent  experiences,  and  it  may  be  only 
now  that  we  are  discovering  their  real  meaning. 
This  holds  especially  of  such  generalized  experi- 
ences as  are  embodied  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
Only  the  new  man,  who  by  becoming  such  has 
learned  what  the  life  of  the  old  man  meant,  could 
have  written  it,  but  it  is  unreal  to  say  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  The  new  man  understands  it  better  than 
anybody,  but  the  fact  that  everybody  understands 
it  in  some  degree  is  the  evidence  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  the  experience  it  describes. 

3.  Catholic  Epistles. — We  find  the  idea  of  re- 
generation both  in  James  and  1  Peter.  In  Ja.  (1^^) 
God  is  the  author  of  it.  Christians  its  subjects, 
and  '  the  word  of  truth '  the  instrument.  We  are 
reminded  here  of  the  parables  in  which  the  word 
of  God — that  is,  the  gospel — is  spoken  of  as  a  seed, 
and  of  1  Co  4i9,  though  in  James  it  is  the  will  of  God 
and  not  the  ministry  of  an  Apostle  to  which  the 
new  birth  is  referred.  When  James  contemijlates 
Christians  thus  begotten  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits 
of  God's  creatures,  he  has  apparently  in  view  the 
universal  vaXivyei/effia  of  IMt  19-^.  The  regenera- 
tion of  individual  men  has  the  promise  in  it  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  There  is  a  similar  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Ro  S-^^-.  Peter,  who  uses  twice 
(\3'23)  tiie  word  which  is  exactly  rendered  by  re- 
generate (dvayevi'dv),  connects  the  experience  which 
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he  so  describes  first  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  then  with  the  incorruptible  seed  which  lie 
identifies  with  the  word  of  God — the  gospel  mess- 
age which  has  been  delivered  to  his  hearers.  The 
first  brings  him  closely  into  line  with  Taul  :  the 
new  life  is  distinctively  life  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  a  living  hope  which  has  an  incor- 
ruptible inheritance  in  view  (cf.  1  P  P  and  Ro  0''f). 
This  resurrection  life  is,  of  course,  ethical,  because 
it  is  Divine,  but  its  ethical  character  is  more  ex- 
plicitly secured  by  reference  to  the  incorruptible 
seed  from  which  it  springs.  '  Love  one  another 
from  the  heart  fervently,  having  been  born  again,' 
etc.  (1  P  1-^-).  The  figure  is  continued  in  2"-, 
where  the  readers  are  exhorted  (precisely  as  in 
Eph  4--)  to  'put  off'  all  that  was  characteristic  of 
their  former  life,  and  as  '  newborn  babes '  to  desire 
the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  guile.  Another 
parallel  to  Paul  (and  to  our  Lord)  in  making  the 
new  life  rest  on  death  to  the  old  is  found  in  4if- ; 
but  though  the  reality  is  the  same,  the  figure 
differs. 

i.  Johannine  vrritings. — It  is  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  1  .In.  that  the  figui-e  of  a  new  birth  is 
most  frequent  and  explicit.  John  does  not  indeed 
use  dvayevvdu},  but  he  says  yewTjdrjuaL  Aviodev  (Jn 
3'^-'')  ;  he  speaks  nine  times  in  the  1st  Ep.  of  being 
born  of  God  (ix  toO  Beov)^  and  twice  in  the  Gospel 
and  four  times  in  the  1st  Ep.  of  children  of  God 
{TiKva  deov).  The  fundamental  passage  here  is  that 
in  Jn  3,  in  which  Jesus  explains  the  new  birth  to 
Nicodemus.  No  experience  is  described  or  de- 
manded in  it  which  has  not  already  come  before  us 
independently  ;  the  new  birth  is  only  a  new  figure 
which  gives  vivid  and  suggestive  expression  to  a 
truth  which  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Synoptic  record, 
and  the  Apostles  in  their  writings,  have  already  ex- 
pressed in  other  forms.  It  may  fairly  be  argued, 
when  we  look  to  the  general  relation  of  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  indisputable 
words  of  Jesus,  that  the  real  text  of  this  discourse 
is  Mt  183.  The  P>angelist  is  guided  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth  into  all  the  truth  of  this  apparently  simple 
saying  (Jn  16i-^)  ;  he  universalizes  it,  and  sets  it  in 
the  various  relations  which  bring  out  its  meaning  ; 
he  shows  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  the  method 
of  it  (so  far  as  experience  enabled  him  to  do  so), 
and  the  seat  of  the  power  which  produced  it.  But 
he  gives  no  description  of  its  contents — no  analysis 
of  it  as  an  experience — which  enables  us  to  put 
more  into  it  than  we  put  into  '  turning  and  becom- 
ing as  little  children,'  or  into  '  dying  to  sin  and 
living  to  God,'  or  into  '  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new.'  He  does  indeed  put  in  the 
most  general  form  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth 
when  he  says,  '  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh.'  This  does  not  mean  that  human  nature  is 
essentially  or  totally  depraved  ;  it  means  that  that 
which  is  natural  is  not  ipso  facto  spiritual ;  it  is 
not  what  we  get  from  our  fathers  and  mothers 
which  enables  us  to  appreciate  Christ,  or  to  enter 
God's  Kingdom  ;  it  is  something  which  we  can  only 
get  from  God.  This  is  the  same  truth  which  St. 
Paul  teaches  in  1  Co  15''^*'f-  'That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual.'  The  birth  by  which 
man  enters  into  relations  with  the  natural  world 
has  an  analogue  in  the  experience  by  which  he 
enters  into  relations  with  the  spiritual  world.  It, 
too,  is  a  birth — which  is  variously  described  as  a 
second  birth,  or  a  birth  from  above,  a  being  born 
of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  water  and  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  generalizing  the  necessity 
for  the  second  birth,  the  Evangelist  passes  from  the 
safe  and  intelligible  moral  ground  of  Mt  18^  into  a 
more  metaphysical  region  (as  St.  Paul  also  does  in 
1  Co  1.5-'^'f-)  ;  but  in  the  circumstances  this  is  not  of 
much  consequence.     What  St.  Paul    means  by  to 


^I/vxikSv  and  St.  John  by  rb  •yeyewriiJLivov  iK  rrjs 
ffapKbs  is  not  any  metaphysical  ab.straction,  but 
human  beings  as  they  are  encountered  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  needs  no  argument  that  they  must 
become  other  than  they  are,  through  and  through, 
if  they  are  to  dwell  with  God.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment, either,  that  they  cannot  make  themselves 
other  than  they  are.  To  be  born  again  they  must 
be  born  of  a  power  which  comes  from  above,  and 
that  power — as  the  whole  experience  of  his  life 
taught  St.  John,  and  had  taught  St.  Paul  before 
him — was  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  To  be  born 
again  is  to  be  born  of  God.  When  the  truth  is  put 
in  this  way — in  what  we  may  call  without  offence 
the  onesidedly  religious  way — its  mysteriousness  is 
apparent.  Tlie  action  of  God  through  which  the 
new  life  emerges  in  men  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
calculated  ;  it  is  as  unquestionable  in  its  effects  as 
His  action  in  nature,  but  there  is  something  in  it 
which  eludes  control.  The  sense  of  this  underlies 
all  the  predestinarian  passages  both  in  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  but,  of  course,  these  are  not  to  be  read 
alone.  We  should  completely  misrepresent  both 
Apostles  if  we  supposed  that  their  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  being  the  new  men  they  were 
impaired  their  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  rela- 
tion. The  mind  is  apt,  and  perhaps  the  feeble  or 
Insincere  mind  is  glad,  to  escape  from  the  moral  to 
the  metaphysical,  from  Mt  IS'^  to  Jn  o"  ;  there  is 
more  to  talk  about  and  less  to  do  ;  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
Apostles.  St.  John's  interest  in  this  passage  is  not 
in  the  earthly  truth  (v.i-)  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation— it  needs  no  revelation  from  above  to 
make  that  plain  ;  bitter  experience  teaches  it  to 
all  men  ;  his  interest  is  in  the  possibility  and  the 
method  of  regeneration,  the  heavenly  truths  which 
only  Jesus  can  reveal.  The  new  birth  is  a  birth  of 
water  and  spirit  (v.^)  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  birth 
which  is  realized  through  Christian  baptism.  That 
the  Spirit  is  the  important  matter  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  water  is  only  mentioned  once, 
and  then  the  Spirit  alone  (vv. «•**).  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (see  above),  baptism  must  be  taken 
in  the  whole  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  not  the 
baptism  of  unconscious  infants,  but  that  of  penitent 
and  confessing  believers.  The  importance  of  it  in 
this  passage  is  seen  when  we  look  on  to  v. '■**'•.  The 
heavenly  truth  (v.^-)  of  the  passage  is  that  the 
power  tiirough  which  men  are  born  again  is  lodged 
in  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The  baptism  through 
which  the  new  birth  comes  is  baptism  in  His  name 
—baptism,  as  in  Ro  6,  into  His  death  and  resur- 
rection— baptism  which  means  the  believing  aban- 
donment of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  God  revealed  in 
that  strange  '  uplifting '  which  includes  both  the 
Cross  and  the  throne,  a  believing  abandonment  for 
which  man's  responsibility  is  complete,  and  the 
refusal  of  which  is  the  only  fatal  sin  (S^e).  When 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  we  see  that  it  falls 
into  line  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  entirely  so 
far  as  its  substance  is  concerned,  and  more  nearly 
than  is  at  first  apparent  even  in  form  ;  while  the 
teaching  of  both  Apostles  is  securely  based  at  once 
on  their  experience  as  Christians  and  on  thoroughly 
attested  words  of  Jesus. 

It  is  as  easy  with  regard  to  St.  John  as  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul  to  ask  questions  connected  with 
his  doctrine  of  regeneration  to  which  he  himself 
does  not  afford  any  answer.  Thus  the  new  birth 
is  made  dependent  somehow  on  baptism  ;  but  it  has 
been  argued  that  in  l^^f-  '  children  of  God '  are 
spoken  of,  who  were  'born  of  God,'  before  the 
Incarnation,  and  that  in  IP-  '  children  of  God  '  are 
spoken  of  as  '  scattered  throughout  the  world '  who 
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are  to  be  gathered  into  one  by  the  death  of  Jesus. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  interpretation 
which  refers  it  to  tlie  ages  before  tlie  incarnation 
seems  to  the  writer  more  than  doubtful,  but  in 
any  case  the  Logos  doctrine  is  a  way  of  expressing 
the  truth  that  the  meaning  and  power  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion  are  independent  of  time. 
In  the  second  passage  '  children  of  God  '  is  pro- 
bably prophetic  ;  there  are  men  everywhere  who 
will  gather  yet  round  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  and  by 
the  power  which  descends  from  it  into  their  souls 
be  born  again  as  riKva  6eov.  Another  kind  of 
question  with  regard  to  those  who  are  born  of  God 
is  raised  by  some  passages  in  the  1st  Epistle.  In 
ch.  P  it  is  said  of  Christians,  '  If  we  say  that  we 
have  not  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,'  and  in  v.i*^  '  If 
we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  hira  a 
liar.'  But  in  ch.  S'^  we  read,  'Every  one  that  is 
born  of  God  doth  not  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  has  been  born  of 
God.'  This  is  in  another  form  the  same  difficulty 
which  we  encounter  in  St.  Paul  when  he  says  in  one 
breath,  '  You  are  dead,'  and  in  the  next,  '  Put  to 
death,  therefore '  ;  or  when  we  try  to  tell  whether 
any  given  spiritual  experience  is  that  of  the  re- 
generate or  the  unregenerate  man.  The  regenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  man,  for  better  or  worse, 
cannot  be  separated  iii  this  summary  way.  The 
practical  interest  of  the  Apostles  compels  us  to 
interpret  them  everywliere  through  experiences 
that  we  can  understand  ;  hence  it  is  vain  to  seek 
in  them  any  suggestion  of  what  regeneration  can 
mean  in  the  case  of  baptized  infants.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  NT  that  they  ever  contemplated 
any  such  case.  Regeneration  is  a  moral  experience 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  repentance  is 
the  same  moral  experience  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man  ;  but  neither  in  the  one  aspect  nor  the  other 
can  we  speak  of  it  in  the  case  of  beings  who  have 
as  yet  no  moral  experience  at  all. 

Regeneration  is  not  an  exclusively  NT  idea,  and 
those  who  regard  NT  ('hristianity  as  a  kind  of 
religious  syncretism  have  sought  the  key  to  some 
of  its  ideas,  its  terminology,  and  its  rites,  especi- 
ally where  this  doctrine  and  its  sacramental  con- 
nexions are  concerned,  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
mysteries  which  were  so  popular  in  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of 
our  era.  That  powerful  influences  from  these 
sources — especially,  perhaps,  from  the  religion  of 
Mithras — did  at  a  certain  period  tell  upon  popular 
Christianity,  cannot  be  questioned;  but  the  period 
was  not  the  creative  one  for  Christianity,  and  the 
channel  of  these  influences  was  not  Jewish  Apostles 
wiio  held  every  kind  of  pagan  religion  in  horror. 
The  writer  is  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  NT,  either  about  the  new  birth  or  about 
baptism,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  experi- 
ences specifically  and  exclusively  Christian;  and 
that  to  drag  in  the  Tmiroholium,  and  the  renntus 
in  ceternum  of  Mithraic  monumental  inscriptions, 
to  explain  NT  ideas,  while  ignoring  the  historical 
connexions  which  these  ideas  assert  for  themselves, 
is  mere  wantonness. 

Literature. — The  works  on  NTTheolop_v  (Iloltzmann,  Weiss, 
Stevens'),  books  mentioned  iimler  tlie  article  Holy  Spirit; 
Gennrich,/>i>  Lehre  rori  der  Wiedergeburt ;  Kaftan,  DoQinaiik, 
§§54,55;  Kiihler,  Die  Wissenschaft  der  c/irixt/ic/ien  Lehre, 
493 tf,;  Ovv, God's Imageiv  Man,'il?,t.\  Eitsctil,  lieehiferthjuim 
u.  Vershhiiung.  iii.  §  61 ;  "W,  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Clir.  fheo'l. 
395;  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doct.  of  Man,  chs.  xiii.  xiv.  ;  Denney  in 
Eirpositor,  Oct.  and  Dec.  1901.  For  kindred  ideas  in  other 
relifrions,  see  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysteriemcesen  in  seinem 
EinfluxH  aufdas  Christentiim  ;  Dieterich,  Eine  MitkrnslUur- 
gie;  Keitzenstein,  Pojma?!rfJ'e«  («.«.  iraKiyyevfcia  m  Index). 

James  Denney, 

REHOBOAM. — Son  of  Solomon,  mentioned  as  a 
link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1'). 

REJECTION.— The   word    'rejection'   does  not 


occur  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  idea  of  '  casting-off, 
despising,  rejecting '  is  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  NT.  Mt  21-'2,  under  the  figure  of  the  corner- 
stone, refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews  ; 
and  in  Mk  121"  and  Lk  20^^  the  same  reference 
occurs.  Jesus  knew  that  He  would  be  rejected, 
and  anticipated  the  result  to  Himself  (Mk  8'^i, 
Lk  92-  17-5),  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Lk  lO*''),  and  to 
the  world  (Jn  Vl'^^).  Regarding  Himself  as  a 
prophet,  He  expected  a  prophet's  treatment  (Lk 
13si.34^  Mt  23-").  Jesus  regarded  Himself  as  the 
test  applied  to  nations  and  individuals,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Him, 
would  be  their  progress  or  decay.  When  the  Jews 
rejected  Jesus,  they  wrote  their  own  sentence  of 
doom,  while  the  Gentiles  who  have  accepted  Jesus 
have  secured  the  leadership  of  the  world.  As  the 
national  rejection  of  Jesus  was  attended  by  national 
disaster,  so  the  individual  rejection  is  marked  by 
loss  of  character.     See  also  art.  Despise. 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

RELIGION. — The  Lat.  word  religio  did  not  come 
into  Christian  usage  until  in  the  4th  cent.  Lactan- 
tius  (Instit.  iv.  28)  wrote,  '  Religion  is  the  link  which 
unites  man  to  God.'  The  reason  was  that  the 
implications  of  the  word  were  altogether  external, 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  genius,  almost 
administrative.  But  the  Greeks  were  equally 
unable  to  supply  a  word  which  would  correspond 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  its  fruits.  dptja-Kcia, 
tr.  '  religion '  in  Ac  20^  and  Ja  l^*^^-,  was  also 
spiritually  threadbare,  and  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  ceremonial  side  of  public  worship.  With 
this  history  behind  it,  religiop  has  come  to  be  a 
very  complex  conception  ;  but  for  the  present  pur- 
pose it  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  soul's  response 
to  the  spiritual  revelation  by  which  it  is  illumined, 
kindled,  and  moved.  With  some  the  revelation 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  mind,  with  others  it  calls 
for  little  more  than  an  indulgence  of  feeling,  with 
others,  again,  it  brings  out  only  a  discipline  of 
obedience.  But  in  true  religion  all  three  elements 
are  present.  '  It  includes  the  whole  energy  of  man 
as  rea.sonable  spirit'  (Fairbairn,  Phil,  of  Beligion, 
p.  201).  The  key-words  of  religion  then  are:  (1) 
revelation,  (2)  response. 

1.  Religion  as  revelation. — The  quality  of  the 
response  depends  on  the  character  of  the  revelation. 
Religion  must  always  mean  something  different 
from  what  it  was  before  the  revelation  of  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  what  that 
consisted  will  appear  later.  Meantime  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  factor  of  revelation  has  been  minim- 
ized in  the  workings  of  thought  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  in  reaction,  no  doubt,  from  the  emphasis 
on  external  authority,  not  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  older  theology  generally.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  18th  cent,  there  Avas,  if  one  may 
say  so,  an  artificial  construction  of  '  natural ' 
religion,  in  which  Christ  was  put  out  of  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lUth  cent,  the  rise  of 
psychological  and  humanitarian  interests  has 
created  a  tendency  to  lose  the  revelation  in  the 
response.  Thus  Schleiermacher  in  his  Beden  uber 
die  Beligion  has  nothing  to  say  on  religious 
authority,  and  in  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion practically  identifies  revelation  with  intuition 
and  original  feeling  (p.  89).  Ritschl,  again,  in  his 
theory  of  value-judgments,  throws  the  weight  of 
authority  on  the  soul's  response  ;  while  Sabatier, 
in  his  beautiful  study  of  the  genesis  of  religion, 
speaks  of  the  spirit  attaching  itself  to  its  principle, 
and  seems  also  liable  to  the  dangers  of  subjectivity 
(  Outlines  of  Phil,  of  Bel.  p.  28) .  The  alteration  of 
standpoint  is  thus  expressed  by  F.  D.  Maurice 
(Life,  i.  p.  340)  : 

'  T/ie  difficulty  in  our  day  is  to  believe  in  a  revelation  as  r-nr 
fathers  did.  .  .  .  Our  minds  bear  a  strong-er  witness  than  the 
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minds  of  our  forefathers  did  to  the  idea  of  a  revelation  :  so  stronj? 
a  witness,  that  we  think  it  must  have  originated  in  them.  We 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  God  has  actually  manifested  Him- 
self to  us,  because  the  sense  of  a  manifestation  is  so  near  to  us 
that  we  think  it  is  only  our  sense,  and  has  no  reality  corre- 
spondinjf  to  it.' 

But  no  good  end  is  served  by  minimizing  that  side 
of  religion  that  is  '  not  ourselves.'  For  although, 
as  Oman  so  ■well  .shows  {Vision  and  Authuriti/, 
p.  81),  'the  supreme  religious  fact  is  the  indi- 
vidual whose  capacity  of  vision  is  the  channel  of 
authority,'  yet  if  truth  is  ultimately  one,  it  must 
proceed  by  way  of  revelation  from  some  objective 
source.  'Faith,'  says  Dorner  (Si/st.  ofChr.  Doctrine, 
i.  p.  133),  '  does  not  wish  to  become  a  mere  relation 
to  itself,  or  to  its  representation  and  thought. 
That  would  be  simply  a  monologue  :  faith  desires 
a  dialogue.'    See,  further,  art.  F'act  and  Theory. 

Now,  revelation  finds  its  way  to  the  soul  both 
mediately  and  immediately.  And  it  is  essential  to 
give  due  consideration  to  both  these  channels  of 
religious  authority.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  norm 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  focus  of  revelation,  made 
use  of  both.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  He 
took  over  without  hesitation  the  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  nature,  kingdom,  and  law  which  He 
inherited  from  the  teaching  of  home  (Lk  2^'), 
synagogue  (Lk  41"),  and  Scriptures.  The  OT  pro- 
vided Him  not  only  with  illustrations  of  His  own 
original  thought  (Mt  \2^^-^-,  Lk  i-'^-^),  but  with 
canons  of  judgment  and  standards  of  authority 
(Mt  5'^),  and  even  with  personal  assurance  in  the 
time  of  moral  temptation  (Mt4*-  '''•  i")  and  of  mortal 
weakness  (27^",  Lk  23^").  But  this  attitude  of  our 
Lord  must  not  be  misunderstood.  In  leaning  on 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  His  people,  He 
was  not  compromising  the  Church  on  critical  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  He 
gave  any  guarantee  of  an  infallible  book.  On  the 
contrary.  He  handled  it  with  perfect  freedom, 
treating  it  as  a  guide  but  not  as  a  goal  (Mt  S'-^"^-)- 
Its  validity  for  Him,  as  for  us,  lay  in  its  being  the 
chosen  testimony  of  those  who  gave  the  best 
response  that  was  in  them  to  the  revelation  they 
received,  and  so  became  witnesses  of  the  truth.* 

So  far  our  Lord  behaved  Himself  as  the  '  root 
and  ofispring  of  David.'  But  He  was  also  'the 
bright  and  morning  star.'  And  religion  was  His 
by  a  revelation  that  was  immediate,  as  well  as  by 
that  which  was  mediated.  Into  the  secrets  of  His 
sublime  self -consciousness  as  the  beloved  Son  of  God 
and  one  with  the  Father  we  cannot  penetrate.  But 
His  words  are  before  us,  with  all  their  august  claim  : 
'  It  was  said  by  them  of  old,  .  .  .  but  /  say  unto 
you  '  (Mt  5-"-  etc.) ;  '  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  .  .  . 
but  ye  will  not  come  to  me,'  etc.  (Jn  5^^^-).  The 
immediacy  of  revelation  to  Him  is  fully  declared  in 
Mt  11-^  'All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father  ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  tlie  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him.'  None  has  ever  challenged  that  soli- 
tary claim.  Yet  it  is  notable  that  our  Lord  did  not 
shut  up  His  followers  to  a  revelation  that  is 
mediated  even  through  His  own  blessed  words. 

'  Christ  found  men  everywhere  read}-  to  receive  Him  as  a 
Rabbi.  On  the  authorit  .yof  other  people  thev  would  accept 
anything.  But  He  insisted  on  basing  what  He  taught  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  To  this  end  He 
spoke  in  parables  that  they  might  not  understand  on  anv  other 
conditions'  (Oman,  Vision  and  Authority,  p.  104). 

And  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  Christ  has  not 
left  us  His  revelation,  as  it  were,  on  deposit.  The 
partial  records  of  His  life,  first  in  the  flesh  and  then 
in  the  spirit,  which  are  ours  through  the  NT,  are 
certainly   means   whereby   the   Divine   grace  and 

*  The  communication  of  religion,  says  Schleiermacher  {op.  cit. 
p.  150),  is  not  to  be  sought  in  books.  In  this  medium,  too,  much 
of  the  pure  impression  of  the  original  production  is  lost. 


truth  are  mediated  to  us,  providing,  indeed,  our 
canon  of  .spiritual  judgment.  But  we  are  to  trust 
also  to  the  immediacy  of  Divine  access  to  our 
ininds,  knowing  that  there  is  a  Spirit  to  lead  us 
into  all  the  truth,  enabling  us  to  judge  all  things 
and  approve  those  that  are  excellent  (Jn  16",  1  Co 
215,  PI,  110)  *  Thus  Christianity  is  like  an  ever 
new  commandment,  being  true  in  Him  and  in  us 
(I  Jn  •_'*).     See,  further,  art.  Revelatiox. 

2.  Religion  as  response. — The  i)rimary  response 
to  the  revelation  of  God  may  be  said  to  run  on 
three  lines,  the  sense  of  (a)  dependence,  (b)  estrange- 
ment, {(■)  obligation. 

(a)  The  soul's  response  in  a  sense  of  dependence. 
The  soul,  when  it  comes  to  itself,  finds  itself 
solitary  and  orphaned.  The  issues  of  life  run  up 
into  eternity,  and  the  soul  first  proves  it  is 
awakened  by  crying  out  for  the  living  God.  The 
fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  soon  asserts  itself 
in  the  life  that  is  not  wholly  preoccupied  with  things 
temporal.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  (Confess. ), 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart 
is  restless  until  it  find  its  rest  in  Thee.'  Thus 
begins  a  '  commerce,  a  conscious  and  Avilled  rela- 
tion, into  which  the  soul  in  distress  enters  with  the 
mysterious  power  on  which  it  feels  that  it  and  its 
destiny  depend'  (Sabatier,  Outlines,  p.  27).  This 
need  of  security  and  rest  is  perfectly  met  by 
Christ.  He  satisfies  the  soul's  sense  of  dependence 
by  drawing  it  to  Himself.  In  His  Divine  Person- 
ality men  tind  their  long-sought  God.  To  the  soul 
once  awakened  there  is  no  resting-place  except  in 
the  eternal  Christ,  '  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  for  ever.' 

'  Holding  His  hand,  my  steadied  feet 
May  walk  the  air,  the  seas  ; 
On  life  and  death  His  smile  falls  sweet, 
Lights  up  all  mysteries. 
Stranger  nor  exile  can  I  be 
In  new  worlds  where  He  leadeth  me.' 

(b)  A  second  jmniary  response  of  the  soul  in 
religion  is  a  sense  of  sin,  or  separation.  Religion 
has  found  expression  in  sacrifices  on  account  of  the 
well-nigh  universal  instinct  that  something  must 
be  offered  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  or  unkind- 
ness  of  the  Deity,  or  at  least  to  restore  happy 
relations  between  the  worshipper  and  the  world 
that  is  beyond  his  control.  Whether  they  were 
originally  offered  in  fear  of  malevolent  deities,  or 
in  commemoration  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  or 
to  renew  the  covenant  of  a  tribe  with  its  proper 
deity,  does  not  greatly  matter.  Suffice  it  that  the 
sacrifice  is  intended  to  restore  communion  with 
God  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  place  of  guilt  and 
fear  there  may  come  a  sense  of  favour  through 
prosperity  and  peace. 

This  strong  sense  of  a  separateness  that  may  be 
bridged  is  more  or  less  efficient  in  all  human 
response  to  the  Unseen,  and  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  higher  religions  rest.  The  danger  is  that  the 
interest  may  run  out  towards  the  material  sacrifice 
and  its  attendant  rites  in  such  a  way  that  the  end 
is  forgotten  in  the  means.  But  here  Christ  meets 
the  supreme  need  of  reconciliation  in  the  only 
worthy  way  conceivable.  On  the  cross  the  soul's 
reliance  can  be  securely  planted.  It  so  suffices 
tliat  all  other  sacrifices  can  only  be  put  aside  as 
mistaken,  superfluous,  and  vain  (He  13^^),  unless 
they  are  the  sacrifices  of  empty  hands  and  a  full 
heart. 

((■)  There  is  a  third  primary  strand  of  religion  in 
the  sense  of  obligation,  by  which  the  soul  is  brought 
under  a  supreme  law  and  purpose.     There  is  a  con- 

*  '  Not  every  person  has  religion  who  believes  in  a  sacred 
writing,  but  only  the  man  who  has  a  lively  and  immediate 
understanding  of  it,  and  who  therefore,  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  could  most  easily  do  without  it '  (Schleiermacher,  op. 
cit.  p.  91). 
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straining  influence  in  all  religion,  in  addition  to 
the  feeling  of  dependence  and  the  sense  of  estrange- 
ment. Religion  really  begins  for  us,  says  Lotze, 
'  with  a  feeling  of  duty'  (Phil,  of  Religion,  p.  150). 
It  involves  a  committal  of  tlie  life,  the  framing  of 
its  career  on  lines  that  often  lie  atlnvart  the  obvious 
advantages  of  life.  The  Indian  fakir  or  Buddhist 
monk  is  moved  strongly  by  this  sense  of  obligation, 
and  observes  conditions  of  consecration  even  to  the 
crippling  of  his  life.  But  here,  again,  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  fulfils  this  need  of  tlie  soul  in  a  way 
that  liberates  and  enlarges  it.  He  made  that 
absolute  claim  on  the  soul's  affection  and  the  life's 
service  to  which  so  many  have  thankfully  re- 
sponded. He  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  ask 
for  a  partial  surrender,  and  an  obedience  in  outward 
things  which  is  hard  and  toilsome.  But  His  yoke 
is  easy,  because  it  brings  the  whole  life,  love, 
and  strength  under  contribution  to  a  reasonable 
service  ;  so  that  '  I  ought '  is  transnmted  into  '  I 
must,'  and  the  struggling  life  of  division  becomes 
the  soaring  life  of  dedication.  And  as  prayer  is 
the  expression  of  the  sense  of  dependence,  and 
sacrifice  of  the  consciousness  of  estrangement,  so 
the  sacrament  is  the  symbol  of  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. 

3.  True  religion  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ.— It 
is  evident  from  this  brief  analysis  of  religion  on  its 
responsive  side,  that  Christ  has  the  key  to  all  its 
intimacies,  because  the  meanings  of  religion  are 
consummated  in  Himself.  The  religion  which  we 
believe  to  be  universal  and  everlasting  in  its  char- 
acter is  just  the  fuller  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
Christ.  He  is  His  own  religion,  and  therefore  He 
not  only  harmonizes  the  various  feelings  of  re- 
ligion, as  we  have  just  seen,  by  satisfying  the 
desire  for  security,  for  reconciliation,  and  for 
authority,  but  He  also  brings  into  unity  its  various 
forms.  There  are  three  chief  forms  which  religion 
has  taken,  corresponding  to  the  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, and  volitional  elements  in  human  nature  : 
(a)  the  ritual  side  of  religion,  presided  over  by  the 
priests,  [b)  the  speculative  side,  represented  by  the 
theologians  and  philosophers,  and  (c)  the  legal  or 
customary  side,  typified  by  the  office  of  the  scribes. 
All  these  dei^artments  are  resolved  in  the  NT  into 
the  headship  and  liegemony  of  Christ.  He  did  not 
incorporate  His  religion  in  a  hierarchic  order  (as 
with  the  Buddhists),  or  in  philosophical  books  (as 
with  the  Brahmans),  or  in  codes  and  customs  (as 
with  the  Confucians  and  Muhammadans).  He  is 
Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (Jn  U^) 
for  all  humanity. 

(rt)  Christ  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Temple 
symbolism  (He  9"^-)-  His  name  is  the  shrine  (JNIt 
1820,  cf  2  Co  Si'^) ;  His  will  is  the  altar  (Mt  25-'»,  cf. 
2  Co  8^).  In  His  self-surrender  He  is  the  sacrifice 
(Mt  2636«'-,  cf.  He  10'») ;  in  His  self-manifestation 
He  is  the  priest  (Mt  11-^  Jn  W).  '  Having  then 
a  great  high  priest,  who  hath  passed  through  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our 
confession  ...  let  us  draw  near  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace'  (He  4^''-  ^*^).  (h)  Christ  is  also 
the  final  secret  of  revelation.  The  Spirit's  work 
was  to  be  focussed  on  Himself  (Jn  16"''),  for  to 
know  Him  is  to  know  the  Father  (Jn  14^),  and 
that  is  life  eternal  (Jn  17^).  This  is  a  wisdom  that 
the  rulers  of  this  world  never  knew  (1  Co  2^'''-), 
though  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  look 
into  it  (Lk  lO'--*).  For  the  mystery  of  God  is 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col  2^).  (c)  Christ  is, 
moreover,  '  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousness 
to  everyone  that  believeth '  (Ro  1(H).  His  spirit  of 
love  is  a  law  of  liberty  to  His  disciples  (Jn  13" 
15'^  cf.  Ja  1-^).  Keeping  the  commandments  is 
consummated  in  following  Him  (Mk  10'-'),  i.e. 
walking  in  love  (Eph  5''-) ;  for  love  is  the  fulfilling 


of  law  (Ro  13"')  and  solves  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  social  life  (Ro  141^). 

The  three  provinces  of  religious  manifestation  correspond 
with  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of  the  religious  life.  The 
religious  philosopher  seeks  to  rationalize  the  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  some  theistic  basis.  The  priest  comes  into 
being  through  the  urgent  need  of  reconciliation.  The  scribe 
meets  the  desire  for  some  authority  amid  the  tangled  questions 
of  practical  life.  Thus  Christianity,  which  is  essentially  a  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  is  always  in  danger  of  being  drawn  down 
to  the  level  of  those  who  would  reduce  religion  to  a  ritual  of 
worship,  a  system  of  thought,  or  a  fashion  of  life.  But  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  own  religion  is  the  one  guarantee  of 
religion  arriving  at  perfection.  For  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
religion  is  in  its  essence  the  consciousness  of  personal  being 
under  the  eye  of  the  eternal  Personality.  It  is  surely  too  vague 
to  define  it,  with  Max  Miiller,  as  a  '  perception  of  the  infinite,' 
or,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  the  '  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  in  the  temporal.'  Lotze  gives  the  following  pro- 
positions as  the  characteristic  convictions  of  the  religious  mind  : 
(1)  Moral  laws  embody  the  will  of  God  ;  (2)  individual  finite 
spirits  are  not  products  of  nature,  but  are  children  of  God  ;  (3) 
reality  is  more  and  other  than  the  mere  course  of  nature,  it  is  a 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  each  of  these  propositions  the  note  of  per- 
sonality is  sounded,  both  subjecti\ely  and  objectively.  And 
Ritschl  states  one  side  of  this  truth  strongly  when  he  explains 
religion  out  of  '  the  necessity  which  man  feels  of  maintaining 
his  personality  and  spiritual  independence  against  the  limita- 
tions of  Nature.'  But  surely  the  religious  man  is  at  equal  pains 
to  assure  himself  of  an  all-embracing  Personality  at  the  heart  of 
things,  to  which  his  own  soul  can  return  and  be  at  rest  (Ps  116"). 
That  being  so,  we  can  see  that  only  through  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  can  this  twofold  consciousness  be  securely  maintained, 
and  the  balance  kept  true  between  the  objective  and  subjecti\e 
elements  in  religion. 

In  Christ  is  perfected  both  the  revelation  and 
the  response.  He  is  the  focus  of  revelation  and 
the  norm  of  religion.  In  fact,  '  He  reveals  most 
because  He  awakens  most'  (Matheson,  Groivth  of 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  p.  8).  He  enables  us  to  see 
in  God  our  Father,  because  He  quickens  in  us  a 
filial  consciousness  and  behaviour.  As  for  His 
revelation  of  Godhead,  men  have  seen  in  Him  that 
interwoven  authority  of  love  and  law,  of  truth  and 
grace,  which  gives  fulness  of  meaning  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  Father  in  heaven,  freewill  and  human 
immortality.  As  for  the  response  which  He  has 
awakened  in  men,  they  have  been  won  to  His 
ideal  through  His  fulfilment  of  hlial  and  fraternal 
obligations  in  His  sacriHcial  life.  The  authority 
and  the  obedience  were  alike  pre-eminent  in  the 
Cross.  Thence  came  the  kindling  spark  which 
made  the  Person  of  Christ  a  vital  religious  fact  for 
humanity.  Man  had  thought  of  himself  as  being 
in  some  sense  on  a  cross  because  of  the  presence  of 
suffering,  sin,  and  death  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was 
religious,  tried  by  ritual  to  propitiate  the  Al- 
mighty, by  philosophy  to  vindicate  His  ways,  by 
methods  of  conduct  to  reduce  the  mischief  of  evil. 
But  in  Christ  crucified  man  has  found  God  Himself 
on  the  cross ;  and  with  Him  there,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  sufi'ering,  no  victory  for  sin,  no  sting 
in  death. 

4.  Characteristics  of  Christ's  religion. — Having 
set  this  corner-stone,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
seven  characteristics  of  the  religion  which  is  de- 
rived from  Jesus  Christ  and  lives  upon  Him  still. 

(1)  Christ  has  made  religion  personal  in  its 
authority.  He  is  the  only  and  absolute  Lord. 
His  spirit  has  broken  and  broken  again  the  bands 
of  ecclesiastical  systems  which  multiply  the  scruples 
of  conscience.  The  authority  which  is  not  as  that 
of  the  scribes  has  been  in  more  or  less  ettectual 
operation  through  all  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Unlearned  men,  the  weak  and  foolish  of  this  world, 
have  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Ac  4,  cf.  1  Co  l"^"^').  His  people 
have  gone  forth,  indifi'erent  to  praise  or  blame, 
favour  or  persecution,  and  even  suspending  their 
judgment  of  one  another  on  the  ground  that  to 
their  own  Master  thej^  stand  or  fall,  before  whose 
judgment  -seat  all  must  appear  (Ro  14^-  '"'• ).  Heroic 
exploits  have  been  undert.aken  and  meanest  duties 
performed  by  those  whose  one  desire  is  to  be  well- 
pleasing  unto  Him  (He  13-')  whom  not  having  seen 
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they  love  (1  PP).  Christianity  loses  its  secret 
wlien  it  forgets  the  glorious  egotism  of  the  Master, 
who  not  only  made  Himself  a  law  to  the  disciples 
who  accompanied  His  ministry  (Mt  23'"),  but  gave 
Himself  back  to  them  as  more  than  ever  theirs  after 
death  (Mt  28■-^  Jn  20.  21).  Christian  mysticism  is 
not  only  in  place,  it  is  imperative  for  the  believer. 
Though  he  may  not  rise  to  the  full  height  of  St. 
Paul's  '  Not  I,  but  Christ '  (Gal  2^'^),  he  must  be  in 
conscious  touch  with  his  Lord. 

(2)  Christ  made  religion  human  in  its  sympathy. 
It  was  stamped  upon  the  remembrance  of  His 
discii)les  that  He  went  about  doing  good.  Jesus 
presented  to  a  world  much  given  to  religiosity  the 
problem  of  One  who  reserved  His  devotions  for  the 
solitude  of  night,  and  tilled  His  days,  including  the 
Sabbaths,  with  hel])ing  the  needy  and  the  outcast. 
True,  He  went  up  to  the  national  Feasts  (Jn  2^^ 
etc.),  but  He  was  most  Himself  when  He  provided  a 
miraculous  meal  of  His  own  (Mk  6^^'''-||).  True,  He 
revered  the  Temple ;  but  the  occasions  of  His 
triumphs,  and  the  moment  of  His  transfiguration, 
were  in  secular  places  (Mt  IV'^'II)-  True,  He  was 
subject  unto  the  Law  ;  but  He  made  its  require- 
ments a  secondary  consideration  when  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  at  stake  (Mk  2-^^-  3'*^).  These  inci- 
dents are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
religious  duty.  He  denounced  the  advocates  of 
'  Corban,'  and  those  who  '  devoured  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ' ;  demanded 
'  mercy  instead  of  sacritice,  and  reconciliation  rather 
than  ritual '  (Mt  9'^  o''^'-)  ;  and  declared  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  'little  ones,'  the  least  of  His  brethren, 
was  the  true  way  of  honouring  the  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  10^"  25^",  Jn  13").  Slowly  the  dis- 
ciples were  weaned  from  their  contempt  for  the 
multitude,  their  disparagement  of  women  and 
children  (Mk  lO'^^^*),  their  vexation  with  men  like 
Bartim;vus  and  Zacchpeus  who  interfered  with 
their  religious  plans  (v.'*'*,  Lk  19^).  At  last  they 
deserved  the  name  of  '  League  of  Pity.'  Their  hrst 
social  experiment  was  to  have  all  things  in  common 
(Ac  4^'*).  Their  tirst  economic  problem  was  how  to 
distribute  alms  most  wisely  to  the  widows  (Ac  6^). 
They  invented  a  new  virtue  called  *  brotherly 
love,'  in  which  all  shared  who  were  of  the  faith, 
whatever  their  status  or  nationality.  The  revolu- 
tion which  Christ  effected  in  humanizing  the  con- 
ception of  religion  may  be  clearly  seen  in  a  study 
of  words.  There  were  three  Greek  words  for  ser- 
vice :  diaKovia,  which  was  used  for  service  from  man 
to  man,  chiefly  reserved  for  slaves ;  \eiTovpyia, 
which  was  used  for  the  service  of  a  man  to  the 
commonwealth;  and  Xarpda,  for  the  service  rendered 
to  the  gods. 

The  Christian  consciousness  rejected  the  last 
word  ;  but  adopted  and  hallowed  the  other  two, 
which  stood  for  human,  not  Divine  service.  They 
appear  in  '  deacon '  and  '  liturgy  '  respectively  :  the 
third  word  is  left  embedded  in  idolatry. — See, 
further,  below,  §  5. 

(3)  Christ  has  made  religion  moral  in  its  char- 
acter, because  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Saviour 
from  sin.  Religion  under  other  auspices  may  mean 
almost  anything  but  a  moral  conflict  and  victory. 
It  may  even,  as  in  various  Asiatic  beliefs,  spread 
its  sanction  over  immorality.  And  even  where 
there  is  a  high  ethical  standard,  as  in  Confucianism, 
goodness  is  rather  a  codified  substitute  for  religion 
than  the  vital  substance  of  it.  Nowhere  but  in 
Christianity  is  love  for  God  identified  with  a 
passion  for  real  righteousness  and  inmost  cleansing. 
Not  that  there  is  no  teaching  to  this  end  in  the 
OT.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  main  burden  of  the 
prophets.  And  John  the  Baptist  stood  in  the  true 
succession  when  he  turned  religion  into  the  terms 
of  a  repentant  and  reconstructed  life.  But  it  too 
easily  became  a  means  to  an  end,  so  that  personal 


righteousness  became  subsidiary  to  national  rights. 
And  goodness  became  so  degenerate  in  the  chair 
of  the  scribes  that  their  ideal  was  not  so  much 
rectitude  as  correctitude. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
breathes  out  a  holiness  which  consumes  every 
lesser  thing,  and  carries  the  moral  imperative  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  Jesus  brought  so  few  charges  of  sin 
against  the  irreligious  people.  If  one  might  ven- 
ture on  a  reason,  it  is  that  sin  itself,  i.e.  the  en- 
thronement of  self  against  God,  meant  so  much  to 
Him  that  He  let  other  things  pass  in  order  to  strike 
at  the  Prince  of  this  world  (Jn  12^'  16").  His  life 
and  spiritual  presence  have  made  men  conscious  of 
sin  without  the  aid  of  any  catalogue  of  transgres- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  conception  of 
morality  was  always  warm  and  positive,  on  the 
ground  that  '  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusi- 
astic' (Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  i. ).  Every  token  of 
self-abandonment  in  humility,  faith,  and  love  drew 
forth  His  admiration,  whether  it  was  the  quiet 
confidence  of  the  centurion  (Mt  ^^^•,  Lk  17'-""),  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  young  ruler  (Mk  lO^'"^-!!), 
the  sacrificial  giving  of  the  poor  widow  (12'*-^i!), 
or  the  overflowing  repentance  of  the  woman  who 
Avept  at  His  feet  (Lk  7^®^')-  Every  human  trait 
that  escaped  the  imprisonment  of  self  was  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  the  material  of  true  religion.  And 
it  was  a  radiant  goodness,  unconscious  and  un- 
laboured, in  the  early  Christians  that  chiefly 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  world. 

(4)  Christ  has  made  religion  indivichial  in  its 
responsibility,  because  He  is  the  Lord  of  all.  Re- 
ligion always  tends  to  congeal  into  a  .system. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  solidarity  of  mankind,  of 
which  religion  must  take  note,  of  which  indeed  it 
is  an  expression.  Sin  is  a  common  inheritance, 
and  redemption,  too,  is  a  universal  fact.  It  is  on 
this  truth  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  rests.  But 
starting  from  this  truth  the  gospel  lays  a  test  and 
an  obligation  on  individuals  as  such.  There  is  no 
safeguard  in  being  a  son  of  Abraham  or  a  disciple 
of  Moses  without  giving  personal  credence,  allegi- 
ance, and  service.  p.bvov  wiaTeve  is  the  keyword  by 
which  the  individual  escapes  from  '  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  and  all  that  threatens  the 
full  exercise  of  personality.  From  the  beginning 
Jesus  kept  the  multitude  at  the  distance  of  a  strait 
gate  and  a  narrow  way,  which  can  be  traversed 
only  by  one  at  a  time,  by  the  giving  of  the  will, 
and  the  crucifying  of  the  self.  And  what  is  true 
of  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  holds  good  of  its  final 
appointments.  Punishment  will  be  proportioned 
to  knowledge  and  reward  to  fidelity.  With  all 
that  He  Himself  brought,  Jesus  did  not  allow 
men  to  take  anything  for  granted,  but  bade  them 
'  watch,  as  if  on  that  alone  hung  the  issue  of  the  day.' 

(5)  Christ  has  made  religion  spiritual  in  its 
essence,  because  '  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  3'^) 
as  God  is  Spirit  (Jn  4-^).  Religion  is  apt  to  become 
a  mere  sediment  of  observance,  a  shell  from  which 
the  life  has  departed.  It  certainly  was  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord  ;  it  threatens  to  be  so  still.  The 
words  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  were  Xarpeia  and 
dprjffKeia,  the  latter  word  being  translated  '  re- 
ligion'  in  Ac  26^  and  Ja  1-^'-,  the  former  '  service' 
in  Jn  16-,  Ro  9*  12i,  He  9^- «.  But  they  only  con- 
noted rites  of  worship  and  sacrifice  :  they  were  old 
bottles  which  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  new 
spirit  of  Christianity.  St.  James  uses  OprjcTKeia 
almost  ironically  when  he  says  that  '  pure  religion 
and  undefiled  is  visiting  widows  in  their  affliction 
and  keeping  one's  self  uspotted  from  the  world.'  St. 
Paul  (Ro  12')  takes  up  Xarpeia  and  dvcria  with  equal 
scorn,  qualifying  the  former  word  with  \oyiKT]  and 
the  latter  with  ftDtra,  before  allowing  them  to  be 
applicable  to  Christianity. 
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It  wa.s  in  this  way  that  Christ  Himself  had  dealt 
with  the  prayers  and  almsgiving  of  pious  Jews 
(Mt  6^"^) ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  professional 
separatism  among  the  Pharisees  (cf.  Pro  Christo  et 
Ecclesia).  His  Father  '  sees  in  secret,'  and  '  seeks 
those  to  be  his  worshipjiers  who  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth'  (Mt  6^,  Jn  4-^).  By  resting  religion 
on  spirituality,  and  giving  free  access  by  the  Spirit 
to  tlie  Father  (Ro  5',  Eph  2^^),  the  whole  basis  of 
the  sacrihcial  system  was  undermined  and  sacer- 
dotalism became  an  anachronism. 

'  The  society  as  founded  by  Christ  has  in  its  collective  being 
a  priestly  character,  but  is  without  an  official  priesthood.  It 
has  no  temple  save  the  living  man  ;  no  sacrifices  save  those  of 
the  spirit  and  the  life '  (Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theology, 
p.  49). 

(6)  Christ  made  religion  independent  in  its  action, 
because,  as  He  once  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world'  (Jn  18^*').  Being  the  exjiression  of  His 
eternal  Spirit,  Christianity  has  never  been  stamiied 
or  cramped  by  the  language  of  a  given  period  or 
the  fashion  of  a  particular  people.  His  gospel, 
being  a  secret  of  personal  experience,  has  received 
a  most  varied  witness  even  within  the  NT.  It  has 
continually  broken  through  language  and  escaped. 
And  while  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  has 
always  been  able  to  shake  itself  free  from  the 
encumbrance  of  a  theological  system,  it  has  been 
no  less  an  independent  spirit  in  regard  to  other 
departments  of  human  activity.  It  has  been  free 
to  enter  and  often  able  to  renew  them  without 
being  itself  captured  in  the  process.  Political 
movements,  new  departures  in  art,  and  even  ad- 
vances in  science,  have  as  often  as  not  received 
guidance  and  support  from  the  Christian  spirit. 
But  to  none  of  them  has  it  remained  captive,  be- 
cause it  moves  by  right  in  a  higher  realm.  Thus 
'  age  cannot  stale  its  infinite  variety.'  It  exercises 
the  royal  prerogative  of  lending  to  all,  but  borrow- 
ing nothing  in  return,  and  so  is  free  for  every 
emergency  which  history  unfolds  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  humanity. 

(7)  Christ  has  made  religion  jnissionary  in  its 
outlook,  because  He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Christianity  is  not  equipped  like,  e.g.,  Muham- 
madanism,  for  capturing  whole  tribes  at  once,  for 
it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  nationalist  in  its 
range.  But  it  stands  alone  among  all  other  re- 
ligions in  its  power  to  emancipate  individuals,  and 
ultimately  to  regenerate  society  in  every  race 
under  the  sun.  It  takes  secure  root  in  the  uni- 
versal soil  of  human  needs  and  possibilities,  and 
with  such  a  grip  it  is  in  command  of  the  future. 
All  it  waits  for  is  that  its  professors  should  realize 
that  it  increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  given  away, 
and  is  truly  known  only  by  those  who  try  to  make 
it  known. 

Christ  always  believed  in  small  beginnings,  but 
His  hope  was  ever  set  on  great  and  triumphant 
conclusions.  That  He  was  alone,  with  nowhere  to 
lay  His  head,  did  not  trouble  Him,  for  He  knew 
that  when  He  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  He 
would  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (Jn  12^2)  That  His 
disciples  were  not  wise  and  learned  satisfied  Him 
perfectly,  because  He  saw  them  (metaphorically 
speaking)  seated  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  That  none  of  the  rulers  believed 
on  Him  did  not  perturb  Him  greatly  ;  for  He  fore- 
saw the  time  when  they  would  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  to  sit  down 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Lk  13'-^).  His  parables 
suggested  His  confidence  in  the  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  the  lives  of  men  who  had  once  been  won 
for  the  Kingdom.  He  likened  His  word  to  a  fire 
(Lk  1249),  to  leaven  (Mt  IS^'^'),  to  a  seed  (v.^^),  so 
potent  is  its  influence  on  life  and  on  society.  And 
because  the  needs  of  the  world  are  so  great  and 
deep,  and  the  helds  white  unto  harvest.  He  gave 


Himself  up  wholly  to  the  ingathering  work  of  the 
Father,  and,  more  than  that,  He  laid  it  as  a  last 
charge  and  responsibility  upon  His  disciples  that 
they  should  go  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (Mt  28^9)_ 

Literature.— Bruce,  Chief  End  of  Rev.  ;  Herrmann,  Com. 
with  God,  and  his  art.  '  Religion  '  in  PHE'^  ;  lUingworth,  Div. 
Immanence,  and  Personality  Hum.  and  Div.  ;  Gore,  BL  ;  New- 
man Smyth,  The  Rel.  Feeling ;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection 
(esp.  Introd.  Aphor.  xxiii) ;  Menzies,  Wist,  of  Rel. ;  Schleier- 
macher,  Reden  iibir  die  Rel.  [Eng.  tr.  by  Oman] ;  Orr,  Chr. 
View  of  God  and  the  World  ;  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Christianity  ;  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity  ?  ;  Martineau, 
Studies  in  Christianity  ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo  ;  Oman,  Visimi 
and  Authority  ;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

A.  N.  Rowland. 
RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE.  -^  1.  Evidential 
value  of  religious  experience.  —  Experience  is 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  All  knowledge  comes 
from  within.  World-knowledge,  self-knowledge, 
God-knowledge,  all  equally  depend  upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  inner  organ  of  information.  A 
universal  experience,  or  an  intuitive  consciousness, 
gives  us  knowledge  lifted  to  the  highest  power. 
That  which  is  most  universal  and  most  enduring 
is  vouched  for  by  the  nature  of  things.  The 
religious  consciousness  is  as  clear  and  universal  as 
the  world-consciousness.  It  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  volition  or  mathematics.  Every  baby  is  born 
blind  and  dumb  and  without  the  power  to  will, 
and  there  may  be  some  tribes  with  poor  eyes  and 
slow  tongues  and  no  theology  ;  but  in  normal 
humanity  there  is  a  latent  capacity  for  sight  and 
speech  and  volition,  and  at  least  a  hope  that  the 
soul  has  relations  with  the  supernatural.  Religion 
is  not  something  miraculous.  It  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  eyesight  and  star-gazing.  It  is  as  normal 
as  any  physiologic  function.  Modern  psychology 
has  indisputably  proved  that  religious  experience 
is  as  closely  related  to  the  nerves  and  blood  as 
puberty  ;  the  vital  organs  and  psychic  mechanism 
are  built  with  reference  to  it.  Its  importance  and 
value  to  the  race  are  doubly  starred,  for  '  its  best 
fruits  are  the  best  things  history  has  to  show ' 
(James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Exjjerience,  p.  259). 
To  doubt  its  veracity  would  be  an  insolence  to 
the  Providence  of  the  universe.  Modern  psy- 
chology has  only  emphasized  Augustine's  decision  : 
'  Lord,  if  we  are  deceived,  we  are  deceived  by  Thee.'* 
It  is  because  the  NT  grew  out  of,  andis  the  re- 
cord of,  genuine  first-hand  religious  experience  that 
it  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  speak  to  every 
man  in  the  language  wherein  he  was  born. 

2.  Pre-requisites  of  religious  experience. — The 
great  fundamental  pre-requisites  of  religious  experi- 
ence the  Gospels  take  for  granted.  There  is  no  more 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  God's  existence  than  man's 
existence,  or  God's  power  of  speech  than  man's. 
God  loves  to  speak  to  man,  and  man  can  under- 
stand. God  is  the  imperative  preliminary  to  all 
religious  life  ;  He  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  continu- 
ance and  perfecting.  Each  soul  possesses  as  its 
birthright  a  knowledge  of  moral  distinctions,  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  conscious  power  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  such  law  as  the  soul 
knows.  All  this,  where  not  affirmed,  is  assumed 
by  all  the  Gospel  writers. 

3.  Pre-Christian  religious  experience. — Much  of 
the  religious  experience  described  in  the  Gospels 
is  pre  -  Christian.  Primitive  Christianity  never 
imagined  that  a  rich  religious  experience  was  not 
possible  outside  the  Christian  community.  The 
Divine  Shepherd  has  'other  sheep'  besides  the 
Israelites  (Jn  10^).    Jesus  Himself  expressly  affirms 

*  Professor  James,  from  a  study  perhaps  too  largely  devoted 
to  abnormal  developments  of  the  religious  emotions,  reaches 
nevertheless  the  significant  conclusion  that,  '  if  intercourse 
between  man  and  God  is  not  a  fact,  then  religion  does  not 
simply  contain  elements  of  delusion,  but  is  rooted  in  delusion 
altogether '  {op.  cit.  p.  465,  cf.  p.  547). 
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this,  and  refers  to  Naaman  the  Syrian,  the  widow 
of  Zidon,  the  Roman  centurion,  and  the  Syi'o- 
phcenician  woman  as  possessing  better  religious 
experience  than  tlieir  Jewish  neighbours,  and 
definitely  announces  tliat  '  many '  shall  come  from 
the  heathen  nations  and  enter  tlie  future  Kingdom 
in  peace  (Jn  12-o-  "^  Lk  4-^--»,  Mk  T-\  ^It  8-"  15-^). 
So,  the  Samaritans  were  at  various  times  praised 
by  Jesus,  and  oiie  of  them  Avas  selected  as  the  ideal 
type  of  brotherhood  (Lk  7'^-  ^^  lO-^'^').  Yet,  while 
Jesus  proclaimed  faith  and  gratitude  and  compas- 
sion to  be  religious  virtues  wherever  found,  and 
evidently  preferred  honest  heresy  to  thoughtless 
orthodoxy,  He  nevertheless  regarded  Gentiles  and 
Samai'itans  as  heretics,  and  the  Jews  as  the  natural 
'  children  of  the  kingdom  '  (Mt  S^- ;  cf.  18",  Jn  4'--). 
Tlie  Apostles  M'ere  all  Jews,  and  the  holy  men  and 
women  whose  prayers  and  hymns  filled  the  earth 
with  prophetic  hope  at  the  birtli  of  John  and  Jesus 
were  representative  OT  saints.  They  had  been 
'  i^repared  for  the  Lord '  (Mk  V~),  and  were  '  prayer- 
ful,' '  devout,'  and  '  righteous '  people  who  '  rejoiced 
in  God,'  being  '  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and 
could  depart  this  world  '  in  peace '  (Lk  P-  *''■  "^  2^5-29, 
cf.  Jn  !■*").  Such  religious  fruit  does  not  grow  on 
a  tree  with  a  rotten  root. 

i.  Christian  experience  contrasted  with  all 
other  religious  experience. — Nevertheless,  as  com- 
pared even  with  the  best  religious  experiences  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  those  of  the  New  seemed  like 
'  new  wine '  (Mk  2--),  like  newly  discovered 
treasure  (Mt  13^-*),  like  a  wedding  day  (Mt  9^=), 
like  the  'one  pearl  of  great  price'  (Mt  13^^),  like 
a  king's  banquet  (Mt  22-),  like  the  rising  of  tlie 
sun  (Lk  1"^,  cf.  Jn  1").  The  religious  knowledge 
and  outlook  even  of  that  holy  prophet  and  herald 
of  whom  Jesus  Himself  said  that  there  had  been 
'  none  greater  born  of  women,'  were  to  be  so  eclipsed 
that  he  who  was  '  little '  in  the  New  Kingdom 
should  be  greater  than  he  (Mt  11").  New  standards, 
new  ideals,  new  spiritual  magnitudes,  above  all,  a 
new  spiritual  dynamic  had  apjieared,  and  with 
these  a  totally  new  spiritual  experience.  The  new 
things  introduced  by  the  gospel  have  often  been 
catalogued,  but  Jesus  was  the  supremely  new  thing 
in  the  new  religion.  Much  of  the  teaching,  even 
its  central  Golden  Kule,  was  old,  but  He  was  new. 
He,  not  His  teaching,  was  the  centre  of  the  new 
gospel.  He  was  the  gospel  ;  Himself  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.  His  coming  brought  a  new 
morning  to  the  world  (Lk  V^),  and  originated  a 
new  vision  of  righteousness  and  a  new  sunrise  type 
of  religious  experience  in  the  souls  of  men. 

5.  Religious  experience  of  Jesus. — But  although 
Jesus  created  a  new  religion  characterized  by 
strangely  new  religious  dispositions,  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  discover  from  the  records  the  facts  con- 
cerning His  own  soul  life.  That  He  prayed  and 
had  the  inner  certainty  of  rejily  ;  that  He  was 
tempted ;  accepted  the  Father's  Avill  even  when 
unexplained  to  Him  ;  that  He  had  great  confidence 
in  God,  and  felt  a  peculiar  harmony  between  Him- 
self and  the  Infinite  Goodness, — all  this,  and  much 
more,  is  known.  But  did  the  self-identity  with 
the  moral  law  which  He  claimed  (Jn  14«,  cf.  Mk 
g34  1021  13^',  Mt  51^)  involve  the  consciousness  of 
self -identity  with  Jehovah  ?  So  St.  John's  Gospel 
certainly  teaches.  According  to  all  the  Gospels, 
He  claimed  a  jurisdiction  here  and  hereafter  which 
no  other  sane  man  has  ever  ventured  to  claim.  He 
showed  no  hesitancy  in  calling  Himself  '  meek  and 
lowly,'  while  in  almost  the  same  breath  He  de- 
manded absolute  submission  of  intellect  and  will 
from  all  who  expected  to  remain  His  'friends,' or 
hoped  to  be  at  peace  with  God  hereafter  {e.g. 
Mt  7-"^-  11-ST.^  Li^  646^  Jn  i5i4)_  E,.en  in  Mk.  He  is 
represented  as  claiming,  without  misgiving,  to  be 
the  expected  Messiah  and  Judge  of  the  world  (S-^), 


who  has  power  to  forgive  sins  (2'"),  and  to  whom  all 
men  owe  absolute  spiritual  allegiance  (S^'*'^^).  The 
other  Synoptics,  as  well  as  Jn.,  specifically  repre- 
sent Him  as  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the  wisest 
lawgivers  and  propliets  of  the  past  (Mt  12^^  198^ 
Lk  IP',  Jn  1'") — One  whose  mission  in  the  world 
was  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  the  race  (Jn  3'^, 
cf.  Mk  10'*'),  Himself  the  centre  and  object  of  the 
devotion  of  all  men  loyal  to  the  inner  light  (Lk  lO''* 
20'^,  Jn  S'*"  7''').  the  only  Being  who  knew  God 
Qit  11""),  a  Saviour  and  Judge  whose  'Depart 
n-om  me '  was  the  severest  penalty  which  could  be 
pronounced  on  guilty  man  (Mt  P'  7'-^).  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this.  He  is  represented  in  every 
Gospel  as  being  peculiarly  calm,  sincere,  humble, 
and  self -forgetful,  possessing  a  heart  of  singular 
purity,  having  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  His  own 
right  relationship  to  God,  trusting  the  inner  witness 
perfectly,  and  constantly  jjossessing  a  peace  '  dee]) 
as  the  unfathomed  sea,'  whicli  peace  He  believed 
He  could  impart  to  others.  The  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus  was  the  spring  underneath  the  Temple- 
altar,  out  of  which  flowed  the  healing  waters  of 
Christianity. 

6.  Christ's  relation  to  Christian  experience. — 
Whatever  we  think,  who  never  ate  at  the  same 
table  with  Him,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  what  the  earliest  Ciiristians  thought  of  Jesus. 
They  never  attempted  to  analyze  His  states  of 
consciousness, — He  was  to  them  the  object  rather 
than  the  subject  of  religion, — but  of  one  thing  they 
were  absolutely  sure,  it  was  He  who  had  worked 
the  mighty  change  in  them.  Whereas  they  had 
been  blind,  they  could  now  see ;  whereas  tiiey 
had  been  helpless,  they  now  had  conscious  victory 
over  sin  ;  and  new  powers  in  many  directions  were 
theirs.  These  new  experiences  came  through  Him. 
In  coming  to  Him  they  had  found  God,  and  a  new 
type  of  thought  and  life  had  appeared  within  them- 
selves. Jesus  Christ  was  the  source  of  this  change 
of  personality.    All  the  NT  writers  agree  as  to  this. 

A  writer  in  the  JE  (art.  '  Jesus '),  though  believing  that  Jesus 
never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges 
that  '  his  most  striking  characteristic  was  his  claim  that  spiritual 
peace  and  salvation  were  to  be  found  in  the  mere  acceptance  of 
his  leadership.'  Nathaniel  Schmidt  (Prophet  of  Sazareth,  1905) 
also  makes  a  suggesti^•e  admission  when  he  says  that,  while 
Jesus  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  j-et  all  the  hopes  of  OT 
prophets  embodied  in  King,  Redeemer,  and  Divine  Jlanifesta- 
tion  were  more  than  fulfilled  in  Him  ;  and  although  He  ne\er, 
probably,  claimed  to  forgive  sins,  .vet  He  could  forgive  them, 
and  historically  He  has  actually  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  is  saving  men  yet  (pp.  8,  203,  317). 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  every  man 
needed,  One  who  could  save  up  to  and  bej'ond  tiie 
limit  of  the  man's  best  hope,  was  the  common 
thought  of  those  who  most  thoughtfully  observed 
His  influence  and  reported  His  words.  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  often 
declared  in  unequivocal  language,  that  every  man 
has  so  flagrantly  sinned  against  light  and  become 
such  a  slave  to  sin  that  he  needs  the  very  power  of 
the  Almighty  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  moral 
duty  and  reach  his  spiritual  ideal.  He  needs  more 
than  one  act  of  omnipotence.  He  needs  a  God  who 
will  come  and  stay  close  to  him,  ruling  the  life, 
not  from  Avithout  but  from  within  (Mk  7'^,  Mt  15*, 
Lk  17-S  Jn  421  151-6).  The  earliest  Christians  are 
unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  in  coming  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  had  found  the  Father,  and  that 
He  was  not  afar  off  but  within  ;  and  after  Pente- 
cost they  speak  of  the  inward  Presence  either  as 
'  God,'  'Spirit  of  God,'  '  Holy  Spirit,'  or  '  Spirit  of 
Christ.' 

7.  Origin  of  Christian  experience.— Herein  lies 
the  explanation  of  tlie  earliest  typical  Christian 
experience.  The  new  religion  was  rooted  in  a 
new  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  jjerfected 
Christian  experience  was  not  possible  until  after 
Pentecost.     There  is  no  emphasis  in  the  Gospels 
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iij)on  personal  experience.  They  have  to  do  with 
■  Jesus  only.'  His  statements  as  to  truth  and 
His  promise  of  future  blessedness  were  sutiieient 
grounds  of  certainty  witiiout  any  '  exi)eriences '  to 
corroborate  them.  Salvation,  acconliug  to  the 
earliest  Christian  Gospel,  is  jiroved  not  by  personal 
ex[)erience  but  by  practical  morality,  a  compassion- 
ate si)irit,  and  obedience  to  the  inner  law — this 
inner  law  beinj;'  objectified  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
He  is  known  (Mt  25''^"^^).  The  proper  use  of 
talents,  helpfulness,  mercifulness,  prayerfulness, 
and  love  for  brother  man — these  ai'e  the  marks  of 
a  Christian.  To  be  humble  and  self -forgetful,  to 
care  for  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  sinful — this 
is  to  '  inherit  the  kingdom '  (Mt  6'^).  A  man  may 
be  a  member  of  Christ's  Kingdom  even  though  he 
has  not  consciously  been  serving  Him  CSlt  25^'"^"). 
He  who  forgives  shall  be  forgiven  (Mt  6^^).  To  be 
a  Christian  is  not  to  'accept  the  word  with  joy,' 
but  to  live,  bearing  fruit  (Mt  IS-o-^s,  Lk  8'^).  In 
Mk.  it  is  not  even  remembered  that  Jesus  ever 
promised  'joy,'  or  '  peace,'  or  '  rest.'  These  words 
do  not  meet  us  in  this  earliest  Gospel.  Jesus  was 
the  sole  object  of  thought.  How  a  disciple  felt 
was  of  too  little  iinjjortance  to  be  noticed.  In  jNIt. 
the  transforming  principle  is  the  word  spoken  by 
Jesus,  and  the  result  is  'rest'  (e.g.  1^  11-'*  13'-^). 
In  Jn.  the  transforming  princiijle  is  Jesus,  who  is 
'  the  Word '  and  '  the  Life,'  and  the  result  is 
'  peace'  (3^  6=*^  W  17^).  With  St.  Paul  the  trans- 
forming principle  is  the  Holy  Ghost  apjilying  the 
redemption  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
and  the  result  is  'joy'  and  'glory.'  In  the 
Sj'noptics  the  command  is  '  Come,'  and  if  you 
endure  to  the  end  you  '  shall  be  saved.'  In  Jn.  the 
command  is  '  Believe,'  and  he  that  believeth  '  hath 
everlasting  life.'  With  St.  Paul  the  central  inter- 
rogation is,  '  Have  you  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ? ' 
— if  so,  you  '  have  been  saved '  (cf.  Eph  2^).  In  the 
Synoptics  it  is  following  Jesus  that  is  emphasized  ; 
in  Jn.  it  is  being  one  with  Jesus  ;  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  it  is  being  united  with  Him  in  His  death. 
In  the  Synoptics  salvation  is  educational  ;  in  Jn. 
it  is  biological  ;  in  St.  Paul's  letters  it  is  sacrificial. 
The  first  type  of  thought  emphasized  the  fact  of 
salvation,  the  second  its  psychology,  the  third  its 
philosophy.  In  their  deepest  meaning  these  three 
are  one  ;  but  they  represent  three  types  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  from  which  resulted  three  tyjies  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  experience.  Each 
type  finds  its  root  in  the  Gospel  teaching  ;  but  the 
appeal  to  the  '  inner  witness,'  the  making  pro- 
minent of  Christian  experience,  and  the  rise  of  what 
may  be  called  the  emotional  type  of  Christianity, 
are  all  jjost-Pentecostal  developments.  So  long  as 
Jesus  remained  with  them,  the  disciples  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  talk  of  themselves,  or 
notice  their  own  inward  emotions  or  mental  experi- 
ences. But  Jesus  left  them,  and  in  utter  loneliness 
and  sorrow  they  stood  gazing  into  the  heavens 
which  had  received  Him.  But  at  Pentecost  they 
began  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  He  was  still 
alive,  still  near  them,  still  able  to  talk  with  them, 
and  make  their  hearts  burn  as  He  talked.  Then 
their  eyes  were  turned  within,  and  Christian  experi- 
ence began  to  be  of  vital  theological  importance. 
It  Avas  the  new  Christian  thought  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  gave  birth  both  to  the  Johannine  and 
to  the  Pauline  theologies  and  experiences.  The  Holy 
Spirit  represented  Christ  in  the  believer's  heart. 
It  spake  with  the  authority  of  God  Himself,  and 
in  the  very  accents  of  the  One  now  gone.  Christ 
was  with  them  again.  He  had  promised  to  come, 
and  to  abide  with  them  always  (Jn  6'®  141").  jjg 
had  kept  His  promise.  The  Word  was  again 
incarnate,  and  was  in  each  one  of  them.  The 
believer's  flesh  was  His  flesh  (cf.  Eph  5^",  and 
especially  the  startling  words  of  2  Co  3'^  6  5^  Kvpios 


TO  TTveiifxa  eariv).  This  discovery,  that  it  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  who  was  sjjeaking  within  them 
in  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  the 
experiences  of  the  soul  into  new  importance.  It 
was  this  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  Christ 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  early  Christians  with 
joy,  and  made  them  a  wonder  to  the  heathen  world. 

Typical  Christian  experience  did  not  begin  until 
Pentecost  (Jn  7='^  Ac  2^'  1 9-)  ;  yet  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  contain  all  the  roots  of  the  beautiful  rod 
which  budded  in  those  later  ecstatic  experiences. 
Although,  when  a  sinner  repented  and  was  for- 
given, it  was  only  the  joy  of  God  and  the  angels 
which  the  Synoptics  thought  important  enough  to 
mention  (Lk  15^-  '"),  incidentally  we  learn  that  the 
return  to  God  brings  a  kiss  to  the  soul  and  a  song 
to  the  lips  (Lk  15-'*--'*).  It  was  a  home-coming. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  praising  God,'  and 
'  gladness  of  heart,'  and  an  exhilaration  which  was 
like  the  exhilaration  of  wine,  were  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  Christian  experiences  (Ac  2^^-  '*^-  ■*"). 
Every  later  Apostolic  experience,  however  jubilant, 
appears  prophetically  in  Jn.  (e.g.  4^  15"  16'^"-  --■  -"* 
IT'^*). 

8.  Range  and  content  of  Christian  experience. 
— No  part  of  human  nature  is  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  saving  grace.  Schleiermacher 
centred  religion  in  the  feelings,  Hegel  in  the 
intellect,  Kant  in  the  will  ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
centred  it  in  the  man.  The  Torah  of  Jesus  brought 
into  loftiest  prominence  the  fact  that  all  man's 
faculties  of  sensibility,  intellect,  and  volition  must 
be  brought  to  focus  in  the  act  and  state  of  loving 
self-surrender  to  God  (Mk  12^").  Christian  experi- 
ence, as  depicted  in  the  NT,  includes  a  new  intel- 
lectual vision,  a  radical  shifting  of  the  emotional 
centre,  and  a  rectification  and  strengthening  of  the 
will. 

The  first  step  in  a  typical  Christian  experience 
is  the  recognition  of  a  new  horror  in  sin.  Sin  is  a 
more  hateful  and  deadly  thing  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Babylonian.  It  is  not 
only  an  epidemic  universal  and  fatal  (Jn  1-"),  a 
blood-poisoning  (9^^  15'---  ^^),  worse  than  a  lifelong 
paralysis  (5^'*),  which  may  be  eternal  (Mk  3-"),  a 
slavery  (Jn  8^),  and  an  insanity  (Lk  15^")  ;  it  is 
ungrateful  (16"),  traitorous  (Mk  22«),  unfilial  (Lk 
15") ;  the  assassination  of  one's  higher  self  (9-*), 
and  a  fratricidal  blow  at  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  21**, 
Lk  9").  The  cross  shows  God's  thought  of  sin, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  cross  get  a  totally 
new  view  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Jesus  can  never  be 
seen  as  a  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel  sense,  until  a  man 
sees  himself  to  be  a  lost  sinner  having  no  hope  of 
help  except  from  God  (Lk  V-  W'^"  19i»).  It  is  no 
sign  of  '  healthy-niindedness'  to  feel  no  terror  of 
sin.  The  '  neurotic  state '  is  not  one  of  keen  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  a  state  of  hardness  and  callousness  (e.g. 
Lk  15",  cf.  Eph  2^).  Repentance  is  not  a  '  patho- 
logical condition  of  melancholia,'  which  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  it  is  the  sinner's  only  hope.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  God  which  leadeth  him  to  repentance. 
To  be  '  pricked  to  the  heart '  when  one  faces  the 
cross  is  characteristic  of  a  genuine  Christian 
experience.  When  one  reaches  a  state  where  he 
cannot  feel  these  sharp  goads  of  pain,  then  even 
God  Himself  cannot  help  him  (Mt  12"- «,  cf.  He  6«). 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  are  the  appropriate  clothing 
for  the  penitent  (Mt  11-').  Yet  it  is  not  the 
emotional  drapery,  but  the  decisive  action  of  the 
soul  away  from  the  wrong  and  towards  the  right 
(i.e.  Christ)  which  is  made  emphatic  (Jn  14'').  The 
first  call  is  to  repentance  (Mk  1'^).  This  is  the 
first  thing  commanded,  for  it  is  the  first  jsossible 
active  efl'ort  of  the  man  co-operating  with  the  con- 
stant ettbrt  of  God — without  whom  he  could  neither 
will  nor  act  aright — in  his  own  salvation.  It  is 
the  first  active  human  preliminary  to  a  conscious 
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Christian  experience.  It  is  a  radical  change  of 
mind  {/xeTavo^w),  involving  a  radical  change  of  front 
(iiriaTpicpu}).  The  response  of  the  will  to  revealed 
duty  is  the  'Yea'  or  'Nay 'to  God's  call.  With 
the  '  Yea '  his  eyes  open,  and  he  gets  new  vision. 
Sin  can  shut  out  even  the  sight  of  God  and  blind 
tiie  soul  to  the  diiierence  between  good  and  evil 
(Mt  12-"*).  Purity  of  intent  and  purpose  cleanses 
tlie  lens  of  the  intellectual  telescope  so  that  one 
can  see  God  ;  and  when  one  sees  God,  many  other 
things  previously  obscui'ed  become  visible  (Jn  4-" 
5^«). 

Saving  faith,  according  to  the  Gospels,  centres 
in  Christ.  It  is  not  faith  in  one's  self  or  in  one's 
own  salvation,  present,  past,  or  future  ;  it  is  a  loyal 
surrender  to  Him  who  represents  the  soul's  highest 
ideal  of  right,  as  Lord.  Having  accepted  Him  as 
Lord,  the  soul  then  tinds  Him  to  be  Saviour  (Jn 
523.  24j_  jjj  ^i^Q  Synoptics  the  words  ttLcttls,  wLaTevoj 
do  not  mean  as  much  as  with  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
because  the  words  '  Christ '  and  '  Saviour '  did  not 
mean  as  much  ;  but  in  every  case  the  surrender  is 
to  Jesus  up  to  the  level  of  all  the  light  received. 
Whosoever  '  wills  to  do  his  will '  shall  know  at  least 
this,  that  Jesus  can  be  trusted  (7^^,  cf.  9^").  The 
testimonies  to  conscious  jjersonal  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supi'eme  standard  of  right  and  the 
never-failing  and  ever-present  Helper  of  all  sin-sick 
souls,  fill  every  page  of  the  NT.  The  result  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  is  not  infrequently  a  change  of 
ojiinion  and  judgment ;  it  is  always  a  change  of 
affection  and  volitional  relation  to  God.  The  man's 
whole  nature  changes.  Jn.  states  this  by  the 
strongest  possible  figure — that  of  a  second  birth 
(3''')  ;  but  the  Synoptics  hint  prophetically  at  the 
same  thing.  The  man  must  make  a  new  beginning, 
as  radical  as  if  he  had  become  a  child  again  (jNIt  5^'' 
18^,  cf.  Mk  10^').  A  new  seed  of  personality  must 
be  planted  within  him  (Lk  S-*-^^  17'-').  There  must 
l)e  a  change  of  the  life  passion  (Mt  6"^  10^^).  New- 
l)orn  thoughts  and  feelings  and  powers  must  de- 
velop until  the  vital  functions  are  practically 
reversed  (.Mk  S^^  1030.  as^  Mt  S^-i"  IG-^,  Lk  17=*'). 

St.  Paul  constantly  dwells  upon  this.  The  new  life  which 
one  consciouslj'  obtains  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  likened 
to  that  which  would  be  needed  in  quickening  a  corpse  or 
bringing  about  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (1  Co  I522,  Col  213, 
Eph  25).  The  man  obtains  a  new  self,  as  if  he  had  been  re- 
created (2  Co  51").  Christ  has  started  a  new  race,  as  truly  as 
did  Adam  (1  Co  1522. 45)^  and  the  result  is  a  new  manhood,  a  new 
humanity  (r'ov  xxiv'ov  [toy  tiot]  avSpairov,  Eph  42-t,  Col  310),  governed 
by  a  new  law  of  life. 

All  the  Gospel  writers  mention,  though  incident- 
ally or  prophetically,  the  liberty  and  the  new 
strength  and  courage  to  will  and  to  do  the  right 
which  come  with  trust  in  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  new 
and  glad  sense  of  love  for  both  man  and  God  {e.g. 
Mk  123»-  31,  Mt  IP"  2o">,  Lk  G^^  Ipi-  22^  Jn  8"^).  One 
is  not  merely  conscious  of  his  own  sincerity  ;  he 
can  testify  that  a  Father's  welcome  has  been  given 
him,  and  that  Christ  has  'manifested'  Himself  to 
him  (Lk  IS"**,  Jn  14-^).  Perhaps  the  Gospel  doctrine 
most  fully  developed  in  the  later  writings  of  the 
NT  is  that  of  spiritual  unity  with  Christ,  through 
self -surrender  to  become  one  with  Him.  This  doc- 
trine is  found  in  germ  in  every  Gospel,  but  comes 
to  complete  flower  in  the  profound  teachings  of  St. 
John.  Unity  with  Christ  does  not,  however,  mean 
identity.  The  disciple  may  be  perfectly  like  his 
Lord,  but  magnitudes  differ.  The  best  experience 
has  in  it  a  good  hope  of  a  better  experience.  Unity 
with  the  Divine  does  not  make  man  a  god,  but 
splendidly  and  fully  human.  The  Ego  not  only 
finds  peace  when  it  turns  to  God,  but  finds  itseif 
(:Mt  103«  1518-  =5,  Lk  1516- '').  Progress  is  now  poss- 
ible. The  man  can  now  'win'  his  o^\•n  soul  (Lk 
21").  Jesus  lifts  life  out  of  the  'tragedy  of  the 
commonplace '  by  offering  to  it  a  perfect  ideal  and 
the   highest  possible  impulse   to  reach  it.      This 


guarantees  never-ending  development.  He  who 
takes  the  Perfect  for  his  ideal,  and  strives  for  an 
experience  to  match  liis  vision,  must  have  grace 
and  more  grace,  life  and  more  life  (Jn  1'^  10^'^). 

Literature. — See  Biblical  Theologies  for  main  discussion. 
Among  best  recent  books  on  validity  of  knowledge  given  by 
experience  :  Bowne,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  Metaphysics.  On 
content  of  Christian  consciousness  :  Starbuck,  Psychology  of 
Religion;  Coe,  Spiritual  Life;  Hall,  Adolescence  (vol.  ii.) ; 
James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience.  On  content  of  con- 
sciousness of  a  pious  non-Christian :  art.  by  present  writer  in 
Meth.  Rev.,  Sixth  Series,  vol.  xxiv.  Best  popular  works  on 
religious  experience  :  Black,  Chr.  Consciousness  ;  Newbolt, 
Gospel  of  Experience  ;  Granger,  Soul  of  a  Christian  ;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  History  and  Experience  ;  Everett,  Psychologic  Ele- 
ments of  Religious  Faith  ;  Dale,  Lining  Christ ;  Clifford,  Chr. 
Certainties  ;  Hall,  Universal  Elements  of  Christian  Religion, 
and  Chr.  Belief  interpreted  by  Chr.  Experience  ;  Stearns,  Evi- 
dence of. Chr.  Experience.  CaMDEN  M.   COBERN. 

RENDING  OF  GARMENTS.— The  practice  of 
signifying  grief  by  tearing  the  clothes.  There 
were  four  occasions  on  which  rending  of  garments 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  Law:  (1)  death;  (2) 
the  apostasy  of  a  member  of  the  family ;  (3)  the 
destruction,  during  persecution,  of  a  copy  of  the 
Law  ;  (4)  blasphemy.  In  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  family  becoming  apostate  the  clothes  were 
rent  as  for  his  death,  and  the  mourners  sat  for  one 
hour  on  the  ground  and  ate  bread  and  ashes.  The 
nj;np  mnhn  (Laws  of  liending)  are  very  minute,  and 
embrace  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  rules.  For  the 
dead  the  rending  was  to  be  performed  just  before 
the  body  was  finally  hid  from  view,  and  it  was  to 
be  done  standing.  Both  sexes  were  ordered  to 
rend  the  clothes  '  to  the  heart,'  i.e.  to  the  skin,  but 
in  supposed  obedience  to  Jl  2^^  it  was  to  be  '  no 
farther  than  the  navel. '  For  father  or  mother  all  the 
garments  were  rent  till  the  breast  was  exposed,  but 
a  woman  was  enjoined  to  rend  her  under  garment  in 
private,  and  to  wear  it  reversed.  This  was  for  the 
sake  of  decorum,  and  the  outer  garment  was  then 
rent  in  public  without  her  skin  being  exjjosed.  For 
other  relations  (brothers  and  sisters)  the  outer  gar- 
ment only  was  rent.  For  father  and  mother  the 
rent  was  over  the  heart,  but  in  the  case  of  others 
on  the  right  side.  The  rent  garment  was  worn  for 
thirty  days.  The  rent  was  ordered  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  fist  (nsu).  It  was  not  to  be  repaired  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  jjarents  till  the  time  of 
mourning  was  past,  but  for  others  it  might  be 
loosely  drawn  together,  leaving  a  ragged  tear,  after 
seven  days,  and  properly  repaired  after  thirty  days. 
A  woman,  however,  might  in  all  cases  repair  after 
seven  days.  The  rending  of  clothes  was  not  to  take 
place  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  it  were  done  on  that 
day  in  excess  of  grief,  it  was  excusable  on  account 
of  the  piety  it  betokened.  No  rending  of  garments 
was  obligatory  unless  news  of  the  death  were  re- 
ceived Avithin  thirty  days,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  jiarents. 

The  action  of  Caiaphas  (Mt  26^5,  Mk  14^3)  is  an 
instance  of  the  rending  of  garments  for  blasphemy. 
In  this  case  the  high  priest  was  enjoined  to  rend 
'  both  his  outer  and  his  inner  garments  with  a  rent 
that  could  never  be  repaired.' 

Literature. — Edersheim,  LT ;  Mackie,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Bible  Lands;  Thomson,  LB;  art.  'Mourning'  in  Hastings' 
DB.  W.  H.  KANKINE. 

RENUNCIATION.— Ideas  of  renunciation  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  :  (1)  renunciation  of  what  is  sinful,  (2)  sur- 
render of  worldly  possessions,  (3)  special  self- 
abnegation.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  clear 
lines  of  demarcation,  but  these  divisions  are  never- 
theless distinct.  The  cares  of  this  Avorld  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of  other  things 
(Mk  4"),  that  check  the  life  of  the  soul  as  weeds 
choke  the  growth  of  the  grain,  may  be  said  to 
indicate  them  in  the  reverse  order. 
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1.  ,s'(;/,  of  course,  is  to  be  renounced  without 
qualitication  or  compromise  ;  and  whatsoever  leads 
to  sin.  Tiie  '  thou  shalt  not '  of  the  Decalogue  is 
caiTied  into  the  inner  sphere  with  an  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  apiilication  not  known  to  the  law- 
givers of  the  world.  '  We  have  renounced,'  says 
St.  Paul,  '  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty '  (2  Co 
4'-).  But  Christ's  commanils  go  farther.  '  If  thy 
right  eye  oit'end  thee,  pluck  it  out '  (Mt  5-^-  ^^  IS^- »). 
These  laws  require  not  only  the  renunciation  of 
whatever  desire,  impulse,  aim,  or  intention  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  but  also  of  things  inno- 
cent that  might  tend  to  '  lead  into  temptation '  ; 
the  renunciation  of  that  trebly  manifested  evil 
(1  Jn  21*')  by  which  the  world  is  placed  in  antago- 
nism to  the  Father. 

2.  Renunciation  in  its  bearing  on  temporal  i^oss- 
esslons  is  expounded  in  the  address  that  followed 
the  rebuke  of  covetousness  (Lk  12i^-«^  Mt  Gi^-^"*). 
Here  Jesus  emphasizes  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward,  the  primary  and  the  sub- 
ordinate, the  essential  and  the  accidental.  The 
life  is  a  far  greater  thing  than  the  material  means 
of  sustenance,  the  body  by  which  we  live  is  much 
more  important  than  its  jjiotecting  garment.  '  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.'  If  what  is  jjrimary 
and  essential  is  made  secure,  what  is  secondary 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  error  of 
the  Gentiles  is  that  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
secondary  and  neglect  the  fundamental.  Men 
feed  the  outward  life  and  starve  the  soul,  or  they 
adorn  the  body  and  disregard  its  real  dignity.  They 
store  up  wealth,  but  are  not  '  rich  toward  God.' 
But  '  treasure  in  heaven  '  is  the  true  riches.  The 
spiritual  is  supreme.  Our  prayer  should  be  for 
'  daily  bread  "  or  the  satisfaction  of  necessary  re- 
quirements. We  should  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  assurance  that  temporal  matters  will  find 
adjustment  according  to  providential  law. 

3.  Special  self-abnegation  has  its  clearest  state- 
ment in  Mt  19'-.  Whether  that  passage  is  literal 
or  figurative  is  immaterial.  The  value  is  in  the 
princijjle.  The  duty  of  abandoning  good  may  be  laid 
on  men  of  hesitating  disposition  who  need  to  be  un- 
trammelled, or  on  special  ministers  such  as  the  dis- 
ciples, who  forsook  all  and  followed  their  Master 
that  they  might  give  undivided  etlbrt  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  things  sun-endered 
may  be  possessions,  kindred,  or  even  life  (Lk  18-^). 
An  important  lesson  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the 
interview  of  the  rich  ruler  with  Jesus  (Lk  18'* 
etc.).  This  man  was  outwardly  perfect,  yet  con- 
scious of  imperfection.  He  had  rank,  po.sition, 
wealth,  manners,  and  he  had  kept  the  Law. 
Jesus  called  on  him  to  surrender  his  property  and 
become  a  disciple.  The  first  reflexion  here  is  that 
formal  is  not  real  excellence  ;  that  not  the  out- 
ward life  only,  but  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
are  to  be  judged.  Hence  it  is  that  not  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Law,  but  the  righteousness  by  faith 
is  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  With  this  youth 
may  be  contrasted  his  contemporary  St.  Paul,  who 
attained  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  life  counted  all  things  but  loss.  The 
second  reflexion  (which  is  virtually  the  same)  is 
the  ethical  principle  that  benevolence  precedes 
prudence,  that  the  cause  of  the  community  is 
prior  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  command  to 
'  sell  .  .  .  and  give  to  the  poor '  was  the  form 
adapted  to  the  individual  case  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  renunciation  was  expressed  in  the  shape  of 
social  duty.  In  a  religion  which  begins  with  the 
requirement  of  repentance  and  renovation  of  life, 
and  which  in  all  aspects  exalts  the  spiritual,  subordi- 
nating the  temporal  and  earthly,  nothing  is  more 
fitting  than  the  childlike  spirit ;  the  graces  of 
humility,  meekness,  and  gentleness  belong  to  the 
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new  conception  of  the  beautiful ;  while  the  strain 
of  public  duty  requires  the  propelling  motive  of 
philanthropy  and  the  ready  acceptance  of  self- 
sacritice.  But  renunciation  is  not  without  reward. 
The  individual  is  one  in  a  large  family  of  brethren, 
and  his  own  good  is  promoted  by  the  health  of 
the  community.  He  who  subordinates  the  self- 
regarding  virtues  to  the  altruistic,  Avho  abandons 
rights  and  possessions  while  he  cherishes  the  love 
of  God  and  of  man,  will  find  e\'en  in  this  life 
'manifold  more.'  Sharing  the  life  of  others,  he 
will  receive  from  them  more  than  he  gives.  By 
the  frustration  of  false  developments  the  basis  of 
his  pergonal  life  is  strengthened  ;  and  by  fellow- 
ship and  service  his  life  becomes  richer,  nobler, 
more  blessed.  Thus  is  realized  the  paradox  (Mk 
S^')  tliat  the  Christian  loses  his  life  to  save  it. 
The  dethronement  of  self  is  the  beginning  of 
moral  victory  and  power.  The  path  of  renounce- 
ment leads  to  spiritual  wealth. 

These  principles  derive  strength  from  a  study 
of  Christ's  own  life.  The  Son  of  Man  bad  no 
possessions,  no  fixed  abode.  He  toiled  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering.  The  project  of  kingship  He 
recognized  as  the  temptation  of  Satan.  He  saved 
others — He  could  not  save  Himself.  The  model 
life  was  at  all  points  a  life  of  renunciation  ;  a  life, 
too,  of  uncomplaining  endurance  of  wrong.  But 
from  the  date  when  the  cross  came  distinctly  into 
view,  renunciation  was  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  membership  in  His  community.  'If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  u])  his  cross'  (Mt  16-^  etc.).  Victory 
through  cross-bearing,  life  through  death,  became 
the  final  maxims  of  duty.  And  the  disciples  were 
required  at  once  to  behold  the  career  of  their 
Master,  and  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  similar 
ex2:)erience.  The  principle  of  renunciation  took 
the  form  of  a  courageous  facing  of  difficulties,  a 
steadfast  endurance  of  ills,  a  heroic  encountering 
of  persecution,  and  a  submission  even  unto  death. 
Perhaps  the  typical  Christian  is  St.  Paul.  To  him 
crucifixion  is  the  image  of  his  relation  to  estab- 
lished society.  '  The  world  is  crucified  to  me  and 
I  to  the  world  '  (Gal  6'^).  For  Christians  in  general 
his  language  is  more  restricted  but  not  substanti- 
ally different  :  '  they  that  are  Christ's  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh '  (Gal  S-*).  But,  nevertheless,  his 
tones  are  triumphant :  'all  things  are  yours'  (1  Co 
3").  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  history,  and  cross- 
bearing  is  the  soul  of  virtue  ;  and  the  afflicted  are 
'  more  than  conquerors '  (Ro  8^'). 

The  law  of  Kenunciation  has  been  repeatedly 
restated  in  modern  literature.  '  Die  and  re-exist ' 
was  a  maxim  of  Goethe.  Self-renouncement  was 
expounded  by  Matthew  Arnold  (Lit.  and  Dogma.) 
as  the  secret  of  Jesus.  '  Die  to  live '  is  a  principle 
of  Hegelianism.  This  latter  axiom  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  E.  Caird  (Hegel,  ad  Jin.  ;  Evolution 
of  Religion,  ii.  6-8)  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  universal  ethic.  According  to  this  authority, 
it  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural,  that  self-realization 
is  to  be  attained  by  self-sacrifice.  The  theorem 
'  die  to  live '  involves  on  the  one  hand  absolute 
surrender  of  self  and  of  every  good  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  on  the  other  hand  restoration  in 
another  form  through  the  possession  of  an  enlarged 
life  filled  with  deeper  and  wider  interests.  The 
sacrifice  of  selfishness  proves  the  birth  of  the  true 
self,  the  individual  deriving  from  the  universal  the 
good  for  which  it  exists.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
no  accidental  phenomenon,  but  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  conflict  with  the  world's  evil. 
The  surrender  of  a  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  cause 
tends  to  give  a  universal  value  to  the  life  so  sacri- 
ficed. This,  of  course,  does  not  differentiate  the 
death  of  Christ  from  ordinary  martyrdom  ;  but  we 
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may  agree  with  Caird  that  paramount  moral  doc- 
trine must  accord  botli  with  the  lessons  of  history 
and  with  tlie  highest  reason  of  a  universal  spiritual 
philosophy.  By  such  tests  we  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  renunciation,  and  arrive  at  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  Divine  intuition  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  side,  the  reverse  doctrine,  that  self- 
assertion  is  the  essence  of  sin,  has  been  rightly 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  moral 
sphere.  The  term  so  used  includes  the  exaltation 
of  the  lower  nature  over  the  higher,  and  the  placing 
of  the  individual  or  particular  before  the  social  or 
universal.  This  principle  denies  equality  of  right, 
repudiates  the  primary  law  of  love,  and  treats  with 
scorn  the  consciences  of  men.  Its  essential  mani- 
festation is  in  the  lust  of  power  and  pride  of  life, 
though  every  other  selfish  gratification  may  be 
inchided.  In  mediseval  ideas  pride  held  the  dark 
pre-eminence,  and  conceptions  of  Satan  were  formed 
therefrom.  But  in  modern  times,  and  especially 
since  Milton,  the  historic  view  is  modified.  In  the 
career  of  tlie  master-fiend  whose  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  evil  (as  that  career  is  in  Paradise  Lost 
portrayed  for  all  time)  it  is  'pride  and,  worse, 
ambition '  that  rule.  True  it  is  that  down  the 
Christian  ages,  and  even  within  the  Church,  self- 
assertion  has  been  as  prominent  (though  not  so 
abundant)  as  self-denial.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  where  such  egotism  has  flourished  spiritual 
life  has  died.     See,  further,  art.  Selfishness. 
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**REPENTANCE.— In  Christ's  own  life  repentance 
has  no  place.  The  four  Gospels  contain  no  ex- 
pression, direct  or  incidental,  of  any  feeling  of 
penitence  or  of  regret  for  anything  He  ever  did 
or  left  undone,  for  anything  He  ever  said  or  left 
unsaid.  He  never  prays  for  forgiveness.  He 
never  knows  of  a  time  when  He  was  not  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  God  ;  He  never  speaks  of 
coming  into  peace  and  harmony  with  God. 
Though  He  teaches  insistently  that  all  others 
must  repent  and  become  sons,  and  even  then  must 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  yet  He 
Himself  knows  nothing  but  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
His  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  never  loses  by  any 
act  the  consciousness  of  the  Father's  approval. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

1.  Christ's  teaching  on  repentance. — In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  the  fundamental  category  was 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (jBacrtXela  roO  ^eoO),  i.e.  the 
spiritual  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man  or  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  ^acnXela  simply  means 
God's  authority  established,  God  exercising  His 
will  and  having  His  way,  whether  it  be  in  a  single 
human  soul,  or  in  a  Church,  or  in  a  Christian 
community  (as  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Pente- 
cost), or  in  the  Church  universal,  or  in  the  world. 
God's  Kingdom  has  come,  that  is,  His  rule  is 
established,  when  and  where  His  will  is  done  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  done  'in  heaven,'  that  is, 
ideally,  whether  that  be  in  a  single  heart  or  '  on 
(the  whole)  earth.' 

This  enables  us  to  understand  why  Jesus  has  so 
much  to  say  about  righteousness.  Righteousness 
w^as  another  name  for  the  fulfilling  of  "the  will  of 
God ;  it  was  doing  what  God  wanted  done  ;  it  was 
the  realizing  of  the  rule  of  God.  Hence  men  were 
called  on  to  repent  and  become  righteous.  Re- 
pentance, as  conceived  and  taught  by  Jesus,  meant 
a  change  of  the  whole  life,  so  as  to  subject  it  and 
to  conform  it  to  God,  a  radical  and  complete 
revolution    of    one's   view    of    God    and    attitude 
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toward  God.  This  meant  a  change  of  the  whole 
of  life  in  its  inlook  as  well  as  in  its  outlook  ;  a 
change,  in  short,  of  one's  self,  motives,  aims, 
jjursuits. 

Jesus'  primary  thought  was  of  a  change  to. 
For  His  starting-point  was  God.  Hence  the 
burden  of  His  message  was  God  and  righteousness. 
But  this  implies  that  there  was  something  to 
change  from.  Men  were  to  free  their  mind  from 
one  thing  and  to  fix  it  on  another.  They  were  to 
exchange  one  habitual,  fixed  state  of  mind  for 
another — for  its  opposite,  namely,  for  one  that 
recognized,  preferred,  hungered  after  and  sought 
for  righteousness  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  the  realization  of  the  rule  (Kingdom) 
of  God. 

What  was  it  then  that  they  were  to  change 
from  ?  Naturally  it  was  from  that  which  was  the 
opposite  of  righteousness,  that  which  refuses  the 
rule  of  God  and  excludes  Him  from  life.  In  other 
words,  it  was  from  sin.  In  turning  to  God  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  turn  from 
that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  from  that  state  of 
mind  which  loves,  enjoys,  chooses  sin  ;  which  is 
permeated  and  dominated  by  sin,  and  which  brings 
about  the  inevitable  consequence  of  living  in  the 
practice  of  sin.  So  that,  while  Jesus  had  much  to 
say  about  righteousness,  He  had  much  to  say,  and 
inevitably,  about  sin.  We  are  now  better  prepared 
to  understand  what  He  meant  when  He  called  on 
people  to  rejient.  Popularly,  repentance  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  sense  of  regret  and  self-abasement 
looking  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  wrong-doings  of 
the  past.  This  is  one  part  of  repentance,  but  it  is 
the  least  part.  Sin  lies  deeper  than  the  act.  It  is 
in  the  unrenewed,  perverse  nature  behind  the  act. 
So  repentance  goes  deeper  than  the  act.  Sin  has 
its  root  in  the  inherent  condition  of  man's  nature  ; 
repentance  contemplates  a  change  in  this  con- 
dition. And  until  this  change  is  effected,  sin 
will  inevitably  contiime  to  rule.  Repentance 
then,  while  it  is  a  sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  for 
the  wrong-doings  of  the  past,  is  far  more.  It  is  an 
agonizing  desire,  leading  to  an  agonizing  and  per- 
si.stent  effort,  to  realize  such  a  radical  change  in 
the  state  of  the  mind  as  will  secure  and  ensure 
against  wrong-doing  in  the  future.  Born  of  a 
realization,  more  or  less  clear  and  pungent,  of  our 
natural  sinward  tendency  and  of  our  hopeless  in- 
ability to  correct  it  or  control  it,  it  impels  us  to 
desire  above  all  things  and  to  seek  before  all  things 
that  change  of  mind  and  moral  condition  which 
will  not  only  lead  us  to  choose  righteousness,  but 
also  enable  us  triumphantly  to  realize  righteous- 
ness. Repentance  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
The  very  word  goes  to  the  root  of  it.  For  what  is 
luLerdvoia  but  a  '  change  of  mind '  ?  That  this  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  thought  and  intent 
of  Jesus,  the  whole  drift  of  His  teaching  implies. 
But  it  is  specifically  shown  in  those  sayings  of  His 
which  reveal  His  view  of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of 
human  nature:  'If  ye  being  evil'  {irov-qpol  '6vTfs, 
Mt  7^1)  ;  '  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  (oi)  Si^varai,  v.^*^) 
bring  forth  good  fruit '  ;  and  that  terse  statement  of 
the  whole  situation  which  in  one  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence sums  up  all  that  St.  Paul  says  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  Romans :  '  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  Z^).  It  is  what  St.  Paul 
calls  'the  mind  of  the  flesh,'  and  as  good  as  calls 
the  mind  of  sin  (see  Ro  T^'-^o). 

Repentance,  as  used  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
covers,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  process  of  turning 
from  sin  to  God  (as  in  Lk  24*").  So  that  in  fhe 
broad,  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Synoptics,  it 
includes  faith,  which  is  a  part  of  the  process,  the 
last  step  of  it.  It  is  so  used  also  in  the  discourses 
of  the  early  chapters  of  tlie  Book  of  Acts.     There 
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the  comprehensive  condition  of  admission  to  tlie 
brotherhood  of  believers  and  of  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  repentance  (Ac  2'^'^  S^^  5^^). 
Faitli  is  not  mentioned,  though,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  included. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation  (Jii 
315. 16.  .%■)  _  But  while  repentance  is  not  specifically 
mentioned,  it  is  included  in  the  notion  of  faith. 
Faith  is  the  trustful  commitment  of  one's  self  to 
God  for  forgiveness  of  sin  and  deliverance  from 
sin  ;  but  it  is  psychologically  impossible  to  commit 
one's  self  thus  to  God  without  renouncing  and 
turning  away  from  all  that  is  contrary  to  God, 
And  this  impossibility  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  they 
clearly  set  forth  the  moral  conditionality  of  faith. 
A  man  cannot  exercise  faith  whose  heart  is  not 
right,  whose  moral  condition  and  attitude  of  will 
are  opposed  to  the  right  (o^'').  And  this  moral  con- 
ditionality of  faith  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
repentance,  in  its  narrower  sense.  Faith  is  the 
condition  of  entrance  into  the  experience  of  salva- 
tion, the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  ;  but  repentance 
is  the  psychological  and  moral  condition  of  faith. 
As  eternal  life  is  unattainable  without  faith,  faith 
is  unattainable  without  repentance. 

But  Jesus  was  a  preacher,  not  a  theologian. 
Consequently  His  call  to  repentance  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  form  of  those  exquisite  parables  that  speak 
to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  Ib^'-i^),  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  (1511-2-*).  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
truest,  the  humanest,  and  the  tenderest  picture 
of  repentance  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  essen- 
tial elements,  in  the  repentance  of  the  Prodigal  are 

(1)  a  realization  of  his  desperate  condition  :  '  He 
came  to  himself  ;  (2)  a  definite  mental  determina- 
tion to  reverse  his  course  and  retrace  his  steps  at 
any  risk  :  '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father '  ; 
(3)  the  decisive  act  of  breaking  away  from  his 
surroundings  and  going  straight  into  the  presence 
of  his  much  wronged  father  :  '  He  arose  and  came 
to  his  father '  ;  (4)  his  absolute,  abject,  self-effacing 
humility  :  '  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  son 
of  thine;  make  me  as  a  servant'  ;  (5)  his  open, 
outspoken,  unreserved,  unqualified  confession:  'I 
have  sinned  to  the  very  heaven,  and  my  sin  is 
against  thee,  O  thou  best  of  fathers.' 

2.  How  Christ  leads  men  to  repentance. —  If 
repentance  means  what  we  have  seen,  namely,  the 
change  from  the  self-centred  life  to  the  God-centred 
life,  then  Jesus  is  the  author  and  inspiration  of 
repentance.  No  other  was  ever  able  to  reach 
down  deep  enough  into  human  nature  to  effect 
this  change.  And  He  does  it  (1)  by  means  of  the 
revelation  which  He  gives  of  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  righteousness  in  contrast  with  the 
ugliness  and  wretchedness  of  sin.  This  revelation 
makes  one  'hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.' 

(2)  By  means  of  the  revelation  which  He  has  given 
of  God  and  the  Fatherly  compassion  of  God  toward 
alienated  and  sinning  men.  (3)  By  means  of  the  sur- 
passing and  compelling  exhibition  of  His  own  love 
in  renouncing  self  and  enduring  such  suffering  as 
He  did  for  the  reconciliation  and  redemption  of 
men.  (4)  By  working  in  man  through  His  Spirit 
that  sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  of  sin  which  lead 
men  to  renounce  it  and  to  turn  away  from  it,  seek- 
ing forgiveness  and  deliverance.  (5)  By  holding  out 
to  men  and  giving  to  men  the  power  to  forsake  sin 
and  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  sin.  (6)  Through 
the  convincing  effect  of  examples  of  that  moral 
transformation  which  He  is  continually  working 
in  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  In 
short,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  past  and 
the  Christendom  of  the  present  both  form  a  solid 
commentary  of   fact   on  the  pregnant  and  potent 


words  of  St.  Peter :  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  as 
Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  for- 
giveness of  sins'  (Ac  531). 


Bi-i':fr.s.  Hthicdl  Ti'nchhm  of  Jesus;  de  Witt  Hyde,  Jesus'  Way 
(1IM«).  :,:,;  (Jilbt-rt,  I!,-rel(itionqfJesu8{\9,^d),m\  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Kthical  Ti-iic/ihig  of  Jesus  (1904), 68;  J.Watson,  JJocirmesof 
Grace  (1900),  25;  J.Demiey,  '  Three  Motives  to  Kepentanee '  in 
Fxp.  4th  Ser.  vii.  (IS'M)  232  ;  C.  G.  Montefiore,  '  Rabbinic  Con- 
cei.tions  of  Repentance  '  in  JQIi  xvi.  (1903)  209  ;  P.  ,J.  Maclagan 
T/ie  Gospel    Fiew  (.1906),  71;  II.  Blacli,  Edinhurah  Sermons 

(1906),  69.  Gross  Alexander. 

REPETITIONS.— The  word  '  repetitions '  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  phrase  '  vain  repeti- 
tions'  in  Mt  6"  '  When  ye  pray  (RV  'in  praying'), 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  (RV  'the 
Gentiles')  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking.'  The  original 
word  (^aTTaXoy^u},  written  by  modern  scholars  with 
a  in  the  second  syllable,  after  t<B)  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  classical  Greek,  occurring  only  in  the 
comment  of  Simplicius  on  Epictetus"(c.  530  a. d.), 
and  in  Christian  literature  influenced  by  the  Gospels. 

Its  origin  has  been  explained  in  three  ways:  (1)  as  a  word 
related  to  /SaTrapifio,  and  derived  from  Battus  (BarTos),  the 
name  of  a  Libyan  stammerer  said  to  be  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  Cyrene,  or  a  wordy  poet ;  (2)  as  an  onomatopoetic 
word  imitating  the  utterance  of  a  stammerer  (Grimm,  H.  Holtz- 
niann,  Meyer)  ;  (3)  as  a  hybrid  composed  of  a  Semitic  element— 
Neo-Hehrew  batal,  Ara.m.  betal,  'to  be  idle,'  'vain,'  'worthless,' 
represented  in  iiiodern  Arabic  by  haital,  a  term  of  contempt, 
ExpTxiX.  Gf),a.TiA  Koyiia.  The  last  derivation,  which  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Syriac  translators  "(Syrsin 
and  Pal.  Lect.),  has  the  powerful  sui)port  of  Blass  (ExpfxW. 
60),  and  apparently  of  Zahn.  It  is  not  wholly  new,  for  some 
earlier  scholars  regarded  the  word  as  a  hybrid,  but  found  a 
different  Semitic  element.  Zahn  suggests  that  it  was  coined  by 
Greek-speaking  Semites,  who,  in  writing  the  word  with  tt, 
thought  of /SttTTapi'^o),  and  wished  to  connect  their  new  formation 
with  it.  This  ingenious  explanation  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  may  be  safely  jironounced  more  probable  than  the" first,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  second. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  or  at  least  part  of  the 
meaning,  is  suggested  by  TroXvXoyia  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse.  What  our  Lord  condemns  is 
clearly  verbosity,  the  unthinking  use  of  many 
words,  and  perhaps  also  the  formal,  careless  use  of 
expressions  which  are  in  them.selves  api^ropriate. 
The  reference  to  Gentile  errors  in  this  respect  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  cry  of  the  priests  of  Baal  on 
Carmel  (IK  18-«),  and  the  shout  of  the  Ephesian 
mob,  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour  (Ac  19-^'*). 
Additional  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Hindu 
practice  (Ward,  cited  by  Rosenmiiller,  Das  alte  unci 
neue  Morgenland,  v.  38  f.)  and  Tibetan  Buddhism 
(Rhys  David,  Buddhism,  209  f.).  For  an  Egyptian 
condemnation  of  the  practice  see  ExpT  iv.  537. 
That  the  later  Jews  were  liable  to  wordiness  in 
prayer  might  be  inferred  from  the  Lord's  warn- 
ings, and  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Talmud.  It  is  noted  with  approval 
{Berakh.  326)  that  the  righteous  of  an  earlier  age 
used  to  devote  three  hours  a  day  to  prayer  and  six 
hours  to  waiting,  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after 
each  hour  of  prayer.  R.  Meir  (of  2nd  cent,  a.d.)  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  man  ought  to  utter  a 
hundred  benedictions  in  a  day  (3Ienahoth,  436). 
R.  Shimeon  ben  Nathanael,  one  of  the  "disciples  of 
R..  Jochanan  ben  Zakai,  warned  his  hearers  against 
formalism  :  '  When  thou  prayest,  make  not  thy 
prayer  an  ordinance,  but  an  entreaty  before  God  ' 
{'Abotli,  ii.  17,  ed.  Taylor).  The  threefold  rei^eti- 
tion  of  the  '  Eighteen  Blessings,'  a  custom  the  germ 
of  which  may  have  begun  to  develop  in  our  Lord's 
day,  was  of  itself  calculated  to  encourage  formal 
repetition.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  recognized  the 
peril  and  tried  to  check  the  tendency.  An  instance 
of  verbosity  which  elicited  a  rebuke  from  a  Rnbbi 
is   given  in  Berakh.  336,   '  O  God,   great,  mighty, 
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awful,  glorious,  strong,  terrible,'  etc.  Vain  repeti- 
tions are  still  in  favour  in  the  East,  in  Islam  and 
its  sects  (Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine ", 
pp.  48,  51  f.;  John  P.  Brown,  Dervishes,  p.  57). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet- 
stein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  &  ;  Bischoff,  Jesus  rind  die   Rabbinen, 

1905,  p.  71.  \V.  Taylor  Smith. 

REPOSE.  —  1.  It  seems  superfluous  to  labour 
{e.g.  as  Liddon,  Bamptoti  Leeture,  p.  20;  Edersheim, 
LT  i.  599  f.)  the  point  that  Jesus  needed  repose, 
bodily  rest,  relaxation,  as  witnessing  to  His  real 
human  nature.  This  feature  of  His  experience, 
along  with  others,  appears  as  a  quite  simple  and 
natural  thing  in  the  picture  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazaretli  as  presented  by  the  primitive  Evan- 
gelical tradition.  The  Synoptics  repeatedly  speak 
of  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  Jesus  in  the 
course  of  His  work.  The  brief  story  is  full  of 
movement,  press,  and  popular  excitement.  With- 
drawal from  time  to  time  for  rest  and  prayer  was 
simply  imperative.  Mark  conspicuously  calls  at- 
tention (as  in  6^'  SeCre  .  .  .  K.  a.va.iravaaa9e  oXlyov) 
to  the  various  occasions  when  Jesus  sought  escape 
and  relief  from  the  crush.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
too,  for  all  its  peculiar  portrayal  of  Jesus,  accords 
with  the  Synoptics  in  this  description  of  His 
ministry  :  see  especially  the  mention  of  j^opular 
excitement  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  clis.  6. 
7  and  10.  Nor  must  we  overlook  in  another  con- 
nexion the  homely  picture  of  Jesus  resting,  tired 
out  with  His  journey,  given  in  Jn  4'*.  This  in  a 
way  matches  the  memorable  picture  found  in  the 
threefold  Synoptic  narrative,  in  which  the  Master 
beats  a  speedy  retreat  after  one  busy  and  exhaust- 
ing day,  and  sleeps  like  a  child  through  the  storm 
(Mk  4^="^^  II).  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted 
tliat  undoubtedly  Jesus  sought  by  such  with- 
drawals from  public  life  not  only  repose  and  relief, 
but  also  opportunities  for  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Twelve.  As  particular  instances  of  this, 
Mk  3'^  and  V^^-s?  may  be  cited  (see  Bruce,  art. 
'Jesus,'  §  11,  inEBi,  vol.  ii.). 

2.  Repose  of  spirit  as  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  abundantly  appears  in  the  Gospels.  If  in 
tloing  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Him  (Jn  9"*)  He 
often  seems  '  oline  Rast,'  He  is  always  in  manner 
and  spirit  '  oline  Hast.'  Suppliants  for  His  help  in 
healing  the  sick  are  often  frantic  in  their  appeals  ; 
He  in  responding  ever  displays  composure  and 
ileliberarion.  Contrast,  e.g.,  the  entreaties  of 
Jairus  (Mk  5-^'-)  and  the  calmness  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  Jesus  (v.^^)  ;  the  quiet  response,  '  I  will 
come  and  heal  him'  (Mt  8''),  and  the  hurried,  eager 
request  of  the  Roman  captain  on  behalf  of  his 
servant.  These  are  typical  instances.  John  pre- 
sents the  same  feature  in  the  description  of  our 
Lord's  behaviour  on  hearing  of  tlie  sickness  of 
Lazarus  (ch.  11).  The  paroxysm  of  grief  which 
shakes  Him  when  He  comes  to  His  friend's  grave 
(yy  33-38)  only  throws  into  relief  the  normal  com- 
posure which  recovers  itself  in  v.*^^-.  Such,  too, 
is  the  relation  of  Gethsemane's  agony  to  the  calm 
dignity  which  shows  itself  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa.  It  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  impatience,  fuss,  and  strain  wliich 
so  often  characterize  the  schemes  of  social  and 
religious  work  launched  by  His  well-meaning 
followers.  With  all  the  zeal  and  diligence  that 
His  sayings  lay  stress  on.  He  always  speaks  with 
the  accent  of  one  who  can  afford  "to  wait.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  serenity  sits  on 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  as  He  is  represented  in  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  Christian  art. 

3.  In  the  well-known  passage  Mt  Ip^-so  Jeg^g 
offers  the  gift  of  repose  (avcL-rravcns,  EV  rest)  to 
those  who  will  learn  of  Him.     It  is  true,  awTrawts 


strictly  speaking  denotes  relief  from  labour,  a 
break  to  aflbrd  rest  to  tired  toilers  (see  Trench, 
NT  Synonyms,  §  41) ;  and  it  seems  also  to  imply 
the  resumption  of  labour.  The  words  of  Jesus, 
however,  teach  that  to  take  His  yoke  and  bear 
His  burden,  to  live  and  serve  as  He  teaches  and 
as  He  lived  and  served  Himself,  will  itself  be 
dj'dTrai'crts  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  living 
and  serving,  the  yoke  of  which  is  never  to  be 
resumed.  '  A  Christi  corde  manat  quies  in  a?iimas 
nostras'  (Bengel,  in  loc).  Tranquillity  of  soul, 
then,  is  a  promised  accompaniment  of  true  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  A  temper  eagerly  cultivated  by 
Stoics  (j^quanimitas  was  the  last  watchword  given 
by  Antoninus  Pius  to  his  bodyguard)  is  also  a 
precious  Christian  grace. 

'  Drop  Th}'  still  dews  of  quietness, 
Till  all  our  strivings  cease  : 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace.'    (Whittier). 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

REPROACH The   word  is  found  in  EV  as  a 

rendering  of  four  (ir.  terms  that  either  occur  in 
the  Gospels  or  are  used  in  the  NT  with  reference 
to  Christ  Himself — the  nouns  oveidos,  oveidia-fMo^, 
and  the  vbs.  ofeidi^ui,  v^pL^w.  6vei5os  =  ' shame,'  as 
the  ground  of  reproach  (whereas  oveidia/jLos  is  the 
actual  reproaching),  is  found  only  in  Lk  1'-''  (of 
Elisabeth's  barrenness),  v^pi^u  is  once  rendered 
'reproach'  (ll'*^),  but  properly  means  to  'insult.' 
6veLdL(Tfj.bs  and  oveiSL'gtjs  are  the  terms  with  which  we 
are  specially'  concerned.  The  subject  comes  before 
us  in  three  forms  :  (1)  reproach  as  uttered  by  Christ ; 
(2)  reproach  as  borne  by  Him  ;  (3)  reproach  as  fall- 
ing upon  His  people. 

1.  As  uttered  by  Christ. — The  language  of  re- 
buke (eTrtrt/idc;)  is  several  times  ascribed  to  Jesus 
(see  art.  Rebuke),  but  seldom  the  language  of 
reproach.  When  we  distinguish  between  the  two, 
the  difference  seems  to  be  that  rebuke  denotes  the 
simjile  censure  of  a  fault,  while  reproach  carries  with 
it  .some  emphasis  upon  the  personal  shame  (oz/eioos) 
attaching  to  it.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
method  of  Jesus,  as  understood  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  point  out  faults  rather  than  to  fasten  the  stigma 
of  disgrace  upon  the  culprit ;  He  was  more  anxious 
to  effect  improvement  than  to  inflict  punishment — 
His  eyes  being  ever  towards  the  future  rather  than 
towards  the  past  (cf.  '  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  : 
go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more,'  in  the 
Pericope  Adulterce,  Jn  8^^.  Once  in  EV  (Lk  ll^^) 
the  word  '  reproach  '  is  used  with  reference  to  our 
Lord's  utterances,  but  there  by  a  misrendering  ; 
for  the  Gr.  vb.  is  v^pi^oi,  which  means  to  '  insult,' 
not  to  reproach.  But  the  Evangelist,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  does  not  say  that  Jesus  insulted  any  one  ; 
it  is  'one  of  the  lawyers'  who  accuses  Him  of  in- 
sulting the  legal  class.  It  was  not  our  Lord's  way, 
however,  to  insult  people,  even  though  they  were 
His  enemies  ;  and,  on  examination,  the  charge  of 
this  lawyer  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  offended  pi'ide  to  regai'd  a  declaration  of  the 
honest  truth  as  a  ground  of  personal  oflence. 

Only  on  two  occasions  is  the  vb.  oveiStj'o;  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  language  of  Jesus,  and  both 
times  AV  renders  '  upbraid,'  which  RV  rather 
inconsistently  retains.  In  Mt  11-"  Jesus  repro.aches 
the  cities  in  which  most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  repented  not ;  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Mk.  (16''^)  He  reproaches  the  Eleven  for 
their  slowness  to  receive  the  testimony  of  His 
resurrection.  These  cases  suggest  that  Jesus  did 
not  hesitate  to  add  repi'oach  to  rebuke  when  He 
thought  it  deserved.  Capernaum  was  '  his  own 
city'  (Mt  9',  cf.  4")  ;  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  had 
shared  with  it  in  the  fullest  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  grace.     The  men  whom  He  is  said  to 
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have  reproached  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart  were  those  whom  He  had  r^pecially  chosen 
to  be  the  depositaries  and  messengers  of  His 
gospel,  and  whom  He  had  trained  through  long 
mouths  for  this  very  purpose,  lavishing  upon  them 
all  the  wealth  of  His  Divine  treasures  of  know- 
ledge and  love.  No  Avonder  that  in  these  cases 
the  censure  of  Jesus  became  reproachful.  And 
indeed  His  reproach  was  more  frequent  than  we 
might  gather  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
the  Gospel  narratives,  and  was  most  frequent 
when  He  was  dealing  with  those  of  whom,  loving 
them  the  best,  He  expected  the  most.  Was  He 
not  speaking  reproachfully  Avhen  He  said,  '  How 
is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand?'  (Mt  16^')  ;  '  Hoav 
long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  bear 
witli  you? (17^")  ;  'Have  I  been  so  long  time  Avith 
you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip?'  (Jn 
14'').  Was  there  not  a  more  piercing  reproach  in 
His  voice  when  He  said  to  the  traitor,  '  Judas, 
with  a  kiss  dost  thou  betray  the  Son  of  !Man  ? '  (Lk 
22^^)  ;  and  in  His  eyes  when,  as  the  cock  crew.  He 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter  (vv.^"-  ^'^)  ? 

2.  Reproach  as  borne  by  Christ. — So  far  as  the 
term  is  concerned,  it  is  only  by  the  two  robbers 
who  were  crucified  along  with  Him  that  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  been  reproached  (dcetStj'w,  Mt  27'^'', 
jNIk  15^- ;  see  RV).  This  reproach  by  the  robbers 
belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  the  reviling  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  connexion  with  His  trial  and  cruci- 
lixion,  for  which  see  art.  MOCKERY. 

In  the  Epistles  the  word  '  reproach '  receives  a 
much  wider  meaning,  as  denoting  generally  the 
shame  and  contemi^t,  the  hardships  and  sufi'ering 
which  Christ  endured  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  In 
Ro  15^  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  a  life  of  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others  by  pointing  to  the 
example  of  the  Master,  and  quotes  in  this  con- 
nexion the  exact  words  of  the  LXX  tr.  of  Ps  69® 
(Qgioj  i  -pijg  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  (oi 
dveiSLcr/xol  tQjv  ovei-di'^bvTwv)  thee  fell  upon  me.'  Tlie 
Psalm  describes  the  sufi'erings  of  the  righteous 
man  at  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  verse 
quoted  rejiresents  him  as  telling  hoAV  he  has  to 
bear  the  reproaches  directed  against  God  Himself. 
The  Apostle,  however,  transfers  the  Avords  to 
Christ,  and  makes  them  describe  how  He  bore  the 
burden  of  reproach  for  others,  and  so  serve  to  give 
point  to  an  exhortation  against  self-pleasing. 

In  two  passages  the  author  of  Hebrews  uses  the 
expression  '  the  reproach  {6veL5L<JiJ.6s)  of  Christ,'  or 
'  his  reproach,'  to  denote  the  earthly  shame  and 
sorrow  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  case  (11"''),  Moses  is 
described  as  '  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  The 
writer's  idea  appears  to  be,  not  only  that  by 
identifying  himself  with  his  despised  people  Moses 
took  upon  himself  a  burden  of  contempt  and  suffer- 
ing resembling  that  which  was  afterwards  borne 
by  Christ  on  our  behalf,  but  that  he  had  Christ 
prophetically  in  view — saw  Him  afar  off,  even  as 
Father  Abraham  did  ( Jn  8'^),  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  vision  to  run  his  own  race  with  patience 
(cf.  He  12--^).  In  the  second  passage  (13"),  the 
JeAvish-Christian  readers  are  exhoi'ted  to  a  felloAv- 
ship  Avith  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the  Avords, 
'  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  liim  Avithout  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach.'  The  allusion  ap- 
parently is  to  the  sin-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment Avithout  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  Avithout  the  city  gate  ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is  that  those  JeAvish-Christians  must  forsake 
the  sphere  of  the  OT  religion,  break  oM'  the  old 
ties  of  national  felloAvship,  and  face  all  the  pain 
and  contumely  that  this  Avould  involve,  so  that 
they  might  share  in  the  better  blessings  of  the 
great  Sin-offering. 

3.  Reproach  as  falling  upon  Christ's  people. — 


Both  in  Mt.  (5")  and  Lk.  (6")  reproach  forms 
a  part  of  the  last  Beatitude — the  Beatitude  of 
Persecution.  There  are,  Ave  have  seen,  two  kinds 
of  reproach — a  reproach  that  is  just,  and  one  that 
is  unjust ;  such  reproach  as  Christ  uttered,  and 
such  reproach  as  He  endured.  In  deserved  re- 
proach there  lies  great  sorroAV  and  .shame.  The 
Lord's  backAvard  look  through  the  open  door  of 
the  hall  sent  Peter  out  into  the  night  to  Aveep 
bitterly  (Lk  22""-)  ;  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
Avords  addressed  to  him  by  his  Master  must  have 
been  as  a  barb  to  the  arroAV  of  remorse  that  sank 
so  deep  into  the  soul  of  Judas  (Mt  26'^",  Lk  22^^).  On 
the  other  hand,  both  honour  and  blessing  belong 
to  undeserved  reproach  falling  upon  Christ's  people 
for  their  Master's  sake.  Jesus  frequently  fore- 
Avarned  His  disciples  that  persecution  Avould  come 
upon  them  through  folloAving  Him  (Mt  S'**"^-  ** 
1Q23.  38    1321    IQli^    ]^Ik    1030.  38^    Lk   6"   2^-,    Ju    IS^"). 

And  in  this  Beatitude  He  specially  forewarns 
them  of  the  persecution  of  false  and  bitter  tongues 
— moi'e  trying  to  some  natures  than  the  stones  of 
the  mob  or  the  tyrant's  scourge  and  SAvord. 

The  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  had  their 
full  share  of  the  reproach  of  evil  tongues  (cf.  Ac 
013  gn  1732  2128  2222  245-  6,  Ro  3^  Ja  2^  1  P  4'»).  But 
the  glory  that  lies  in  being  reproached  for  Christ's 
.sake,  and  the  Lord's  great  promise  regarding  this 
experience,  Avere  never  forgotten.  It  was  this  that 
taught  St.  Paul  to  bless  Avhen  he  Avas  reviled  (1  Co 
4^-).  It  Avas  evidently  Avith  the  very  Avords  of 
Jesus  echoing  in  his  ears  that  St.  Peter  Avrote,  '  If 
ye  be  reproached  {ovzLdVgeade)  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye'  (IP  4^'').  And  Avhen  the 
author  of  HebreAvs  speaks  of  the  '  reproach  of 
Christ' — telling  of  the  manner  in  Avhicli  it  Avas 
esteemed  by  Moses,  and  urging  his  fellow-believers 
of  the  JeAvish  race  to  go  forth  Avithout  the  camp 
Avith  that  reproach  upon  them — it  may  be  that  he 
also  is  recalling  hoAV  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to 
rejoice  in  reproach  because  their  rcAvard  in  heaven 
Avas  great  (Mt  5^^,  Lk  6"^).  For  in  the  one  case  he 
represents  Moses  as  forming  his  estimate  of  the 
reproach  of  Christ  from  his  respect  unto  the  re- 
compense of  the  reAvard  (He  11"^),  and  in  the  other 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  the  bearing  of  the  same 
reproach,  on  the  ground  that  they  look  for  the 
abiding  city  which  is  to  come  (13"). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

RESERVE. — In  Mt  7®  Jesus  counsels  reserve  in 
the  communication  of  religious  truth.  That  maxim, 
Avhich  has  had  great  and  sinister  developments  in 
the  Church,  stands  alone,  both  in  its  place  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  His  teaching.  ■  Its 
meaning,  then,  can  be  gathered  only  from  His 
practice. 

1.  It  Avas  never  Jesus'  custom  to  meet  religious 
euriositii  or  speculation.  As  He  Avas  teaching,  one 
said  unto  Him,  '  Lord,  are  there  feAv  that  be 
saved  ?'  (Lk  13"''-^).  He  did  not  ansAver  ;  He  said, 
'  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  .  .  . '  He 
turned  His  hearers'  attention  from  that  specula- 
tion, Avhich  has  no  saving  poAver  in  it,  to  the  clear 
duty  and  Avisdom  of  the  moment.  When  Peter 
asked  if  the  parable  of  the  Servants  Avaiting  for 
their  Lord  Avas  addressed  to  the  disciples  specially, 
or  to  all,  Jesus  did  not  ansAver  (12'*').  He  painted, 
instead,  another  picture  for  the  iuAvard  eye  of  the 
heart.  In  both  cases  it  Avas  the  practical  and 
most  imj)erati\'e  needs  of  the  soul's  relation  to 
God  that  He  considered.  That  directing  pur- 
pose shoAN'u  in  these  cases,  explains  the  silences  of 
His  teaching,  the  reserves  of  His  revelation.  When 
He  spoke  of  those  on  Avhom  the  tower  fell,  and  of 
the  Galilseans  Avhose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  Avith 
their  sacrifices  (13^"^),  the  old  problem  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  innocent  Avas  suggested  ;  but  He  .shed 
no  light  upon  it.     He  made  practical  use  of  it, 
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instead,  as  a  call  to  repentance.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  the  presupposition  of  all  His  teach- 
ing about  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  for  men, 
His  children.  '  The  life  after  death,  Lightfoot  and 
I  agreed,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity  ' 
(In  Memoriam,  Author's  Notes,  p.  227  n.).  But 
Jesus,  of  His  own  impulse,  only  enunciates  this 
truth  at  the  end  of  His  mission.  And  a  practical 
need  then  impelled  Him.  His  disciples  needed  con- 
solation for  the  days  after  His  death,  and  He  left 
them  the  hope  which  would  strengthen  their  faith 
and  loyalty  (Jn  14).  With  Jesus,  the  declaration 
of  any  truth  depended  wholly  upon  the  needs  of 
faith  in  the  heart. 

2.  Jesus  practised  reserve  as  to  His  personal 
claims.  The  Jews  came  and  asked  Him,  '  How 
long  dost  thou  make  us  doubt :  if  thou  be  the 
Christ,  tell  us  plainly'  (Jn  10-^).  They  were  sur- 
prised at  His  silence  about  what  seemed  to  them  so 
important.  And  His  blessing  of  Peter  (Mt  16^^'^') 
shows  that  He  had  been  silent  also  in  pi'ivate,  even 
among  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  His  reserve 
is  explained,  not  by  the  slow  growth  of  His  own 
conception  of  His  Messiahship,  but  by  the  method 
of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
set  before  Him  from  the  beginning.  The  weapons 
of  His  warfare  were  to  be  purely  spiritual.  His 
aim  was  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  within  men's  hearts, 
to  win  their  heart's  love  and  trust  in  the  Father. 
And  for  that  end  the  appeal  of  all  His  activities, 
miracles  of  help  and  healing  and  words  of  teaching, 
was  single.  He  aimed  at  the  heart,  the  seat  and 
source  of  faith,  where  the  vision  and  the  love  of 
goodness,  with  their  dynamic  impulse,  are.  And 
Peter's  confession  was  a  joy  to  Him,  because  it 
came  from  his  heart's  assurance  that  Jesus  had  the 
words  of  eternal  life  (Jn  6«^  Mt  le^^).  It  was  faith 
in  goodness  asserting  itself  against  the  appearance 
of  things.  To  this  faith  Jesus  confessed  His  great- 
ness and  Divine  mission.  He  did  so,  because  then 
He  was  merely  certifying  the  Divine  supremacy  of 
that  goodness  which  had,  in  its  lowliness  and  sim- 
plicity, won  the  love  and  trust  of  their  hearts. 
Through  their  faith  they  reached  His  authority. 
Jesus  recognized  no  other  path  to  faith  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  the  revealer  of  the  Father,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  He  sent 
the  inquiring  Jews  back  to  this  road  ( Jn  10-^"-^) ; 
He  withdrew  from  the  people  who,  from  material 
ideas  and  expectations,  would  have  made  Him 
king  (6'^)  ;  and  He  declined  to  answer  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  who  came  inquiring  for  His 
authority,  because  they  were  not  simple-hearted 
or  honest  inquirers  (Mt  2\^-^).  This  single  regard 
for  the  interests  of  faith  in  the  heart  explains  also 
His  reserve  with  the  messengers  of  John  (Ip-^). 
John  belonged  to  the  old  economy  (11") ;  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah's  coming  had  been  a  pro- 
phecy of  judgment  (3'-).  The  simple  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  that  He  was  the  Messiah  could 
never  have  brought  to  him  enlightenment  and  faith 
as  to  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  Avhose  least  disciple 
was  greater  than  he.  Its  inevitable  consequence 
would  have  been  to  confirm  him  in  his  old  expec- 
tations of  judgment  ;  it  would  have  appeared  to 
him  a  call  to  wait  in  patience  the  good  time  of  the 
Messiah,  when  He  would  play  the  stern  part  John 
had  foretold.  Therefore  Jesus  gave  no  direct  answer 
to  John's  question.  He  pointed  rather  to  all  the 
gracious  activities  which  were  partly  the  causes  of 
John's  doubting  impatience.  These  were  the  signs 
of  that  Kingdom  of  love  which  Jesus  was  establish- 
ing ;  and  if  John  were  ever  to  gain  the  higher  and 
richer  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man  manifested 
there,  he  must  see  the  Messiah  through  these  quiet 
a,nd  lowly  activities  of  loving  helpfulness,  and  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  Him  that  should  come,  because  of 
them  and  not  despite  them. 


3.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah. — It  was  imme- 
diately upon  Peter's  confession  that  Jesus  began  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  suffering  and  death  for  Him- 
self (Mt  16",  Mk  8^1).  There  are  a  precision  and  a 
fulness  of  detail  in  the  account  of  this  teaching, 
which  are  probably  reflected  back  upon  it  from 
later  experience.  But  the  tragic  note  enters  then 
and  dominates  the  later  teaching  both  in  public  and 
private.  Its  emergence  at  that  time  does  not  prove 
that  Jesus  entered  then  upon  a  new  conception  of 
His  mission,  taught  by  the  progress  of  events.  It 
is  more  probable  that  this  tragic  note  was  in  His 
conception  of  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom 
from  the  beginning.  His  wilderness  temptation 
argues  that  (Mt4*-'');  it  is  implicit  in  His  Beati- 
tudes upon  the  meek  and  the  persecuted,  and  in 
His  teaching  of  the  earthly  rewards  of  hypocrisy 
(6--  ^- 1^) ;  and  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  OT,  with  its 
history  of  religious  growth  through  the  sufferings 
of  the  saints  and  the  long  -  suflering  patience  of 
Jehovah's  love,  could  not  be  veiled  from  the  insight 
of  His  meditation  thereon  in  the  years  of  His  pre- 
paration. The  joy  of  the  early  days  does  not  con- 
tradict this.  It  was  the  natural  answer  of  the  heart 
to  those  new  thoughts  of  the  love  of  the  F"ather 
which  Jesus  preached.  And  in  Jesus'  own  thought 
this  tragic  element  was  not  in  contradiction  with 
that  instinctive,  buoyant  joy  in  His  gospel,  though 
then  He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  which 
they  could  not  bear  (Jn  16^-).  Peter's  confession 
brought  the  opportunity  of  revealing  further  the 
depths  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of 
God. 

Reserve,  as  practised  by  Jesus,  was  never  a  politic 
means  of  leading  men's  minds  gradually  to  doctrines 
which  might  startle  or  offend  them  at  first  sight ; 
it  consisted  only  in  seeking,  with  a  single  aim,  the 
practical  needs  of  faith  in  the  heart — belief  in  that 
Divine  Love  whose  outgoings  are  redemptive,  and 
in  whose  fellowship  and  service  stands  eternal  life. 

LiTERATHRB.— Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser.  xx.  ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893] 
446  ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chr.  Character,  xxii.  ;  J.  Smith, 
The  Magnetism  of  Christ  (1904),  269  ;  B.  Whitefoord  in  ExpT 

vi.  (1895)22.  Richard  Glaister. 

RESISTANCE.— See  Retaliation. 

REST.  —  1.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent 
allusion  to  the  value  of  rest  as  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ceding effort,  the  compensation  that  is  provided 
for  sore  afflictions.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  Kingdom,  guarantees 
such  rest  and  peace  to  those  who  serve  and  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  that  Kingdom  (Mt  S^-'^).  Pros- 
perity in  the  world  can  make  no  such  promises  (Lk 

1220   1625), 

2.  As  rest,  physical,  social,  and  religious,  is  an 
organic  necessity  of  life,  and  is  protected  by  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  it  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  effort  that  is  uncalled  for,  or  that  confuses  the 
lower  and  higher  forms  of  rest.  Such  was  the 
lesson  given  in  the  home  at  Bethany  (Lk  10'''-). 
Similarly,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  while  developing 
to  the  full  their  own  character  in  their  own  place, 
are  content  to  remain  lilies  (Mt  6-^-  ^). 

3.  There  is  an  ignoble  state  of  rest  that  may 
slothfully  or  blindly  oppose  the  call  to  a  higher 
and  truer  contentment  (Mt  11"-  22,  Lk  W%  Christ's 
gift  is  life  abundant  (Jn  10^"),  but  the  bestowal 
involves  asking,  and  faith's  exertion  of  knocking 
is  expected  at  the  entrance  into  life  (Mt  7''). 

i.  In  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  recompense 
is  in  the  abundant  harvest.  This  increase  is  the 
way  of  njiture  where  hindering  things  cease  to 
operate.  The  list  of  obstacles  typifies  the  things 
tliat  impoverish  or  prevent  altogether  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  discipleship.  In  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
the  instinct  of  citizenship  is  to  be  rich  toward  God. 
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Its  gratification  is  not  toil  but  rest  (Mt  11-**;  see 
art.  Repose). 

Literature. — The  subject  is  treated  hoiniletically  in  many 
vols,  of  Sermons,  as  H.  Allon,  Indwellimj  Christ  (1892),  41  ; 
Stopford  Brooke,  Gospel  of  Joy  (1S9S),  123 ;  R.  Flint,  Christ's 
Kingdom  (1865),  22  ;  E.  W.  Moore,  The  Promised  Rest  (1904) ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  with  God  (1902),  37  ;  J.  H.  Jovvett, 
Apostolic  Optimism  (1901),  87.  See  also  ExpT  ii.  (1891)  110, 
viii.  (1S97)  239,  x.  (1899)  48,  104,  xii.  (1901)  466. 

(J.  M.  Mackie. 

RESTORATION.— Round  this  word  gather  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of  our  thought  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  human  destiny. 
Every  lover  of  his  kind,  and  everyone  who  has 
caught  something  of  the  s^jirit  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
is  compelled,  for  his  own  mental  and  spiritual 
satisfaction,  to  ask,  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  all 
this  comi^lex  life  of  man,  the  beginnings  of  which 
we  see  on  the  earth,  the  final  issue  Avlien  the 
Divine  purpose  concerning  the  race  is  accom- 
plished ?  And  naturally  the  Scriptures  of  the  NT 
are  eagerly  scanned  to  discover  what  declarations 
are  there  made,  or  hints  given,  respecting  the 
issue.  Above  all,  has  the  Master  of  Truth  left  us 
any  definite  teaching  on  which  a  fair  and  insj^iring 
hope  may  be  built  ?  At  first  sight  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  those  who  look  for  express  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in  regard  to 
future  destiny,  the  results  of  a  restrained  exegesis 
are  disappointing.  Isolated  expressions  and  pas- 
sages may  be,  and  often  have  been,  pressed  into 
the  service  of  preconceived  liopes ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  statements  of  Scripture  afibrd  too 
slender  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  structure  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  and  do  not  throw  light  very 
far  into  the  great  mystery  of  the  future.  The 
disappointment,  however,  is  modified  by  two  con- 
siderations :  (1)  Many  of  the  references  to  the 
future  life  are  quite  incidental,  and  occur  in  writ- 
ings which  are  themselves  obviously  of  the  most 
occasional  character,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
immediate  doctrinal  or  ethical  concern  is  para- 
mount, and  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Eschatology  was  before  the  writer's 
mind.  (2)  The  mysteriousness  which  everywhere 
surrounds  our  human  existence  is  an  essential 
jjart  of  life's  discipline.  If  all  the  mystery  con- 
cerning the  future  were  dispelled,  the  race  would 
be  without  one  of  its  most  refining  and  sanctifying 
influences,  much  of  life's  interest  would  vanish 
and  its  finest  essence  evaporate.  The  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  and  even  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
earthly  life,  were  required  to  vindicate  to  them- 
selves the  Divine  purpose  in  this  mortal  career 
without  having  .all  the  future  destiny  of  mankind 
revealed  to  them.  Limitation  of  knowledge  here 
seems  to  be  essential  to  the  very  being  of  human 
nature. 

In  considering  the  Scripture  intimations  regard- 
ing the  hope  of  a  universal  Restoration  of  humanity, 
it  must  be  clearly  seen  that  whatever  hopes  may, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  emerge  in  the  expressed 
thought  of  the  Apostles,  are  all  clearly  based  upon, 
and  inspired  by,  an  enlarging  thought  concerning 
the  Person  of  Jesus  ("hrist,  and  the  revelation 
given  in  Him  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

Tlie  word  '  restoration  '  (awoKaTdaracns,  AV  '  res- 
titution') is  found  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  and  in 
its  verbal  form,  in  ^Nlt  17'\  in  connexion  with  a 
hojje  current  in  our  Lord's  time  of  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  Elijah 
(cf.  Mai  3^  4^-  ^),  and  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  initiated 
by  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  IT'^-^^).  The  noun  is 
employed  in  Ac  3"^,  where  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  believe  that  St.  Peter, 
in  his  anticipation  of  the  xpo^os  dTroK-aracTTdo-ews 
irdvTixJv,  had  in  his  mind  any  thought  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration   of   mankind,  and   its   final  up- 


raising to  the  life  of  fellowship  with  God.  His 
need  of  mental  enlargement,  given  later  by  means 
of  the  vision  (Ac  10^'^"),  to  enable  him  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  Gentile  salvation,  is  decisive 
against  such  an  interpretation.  We  may  well 
inquire,  however,  how  far  the  expression,  calculated 
to  express  so  much,  was  due  to  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  St.  Luke,  to  whom  such  a  pregnant  phrase 
and  such  a  large  hope  for  humanity  would  natur- 
ally commend  itself. 

But  the  question  remains,  Does  the  larger  idea 
of  the  restoration  of  humanity  as  a  whole  to 
obedience,  and  to  the  condition  of  blessedness  for 
which  it  was  created,  receive  a  warrant  from  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  Scripture? 

1.  In  examining,  first,  our  hordes  own  teaching, 
which  we  take  as  fundamental  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what 
we  are  to  ask  concerning  it.  We  desire  to  know  if 
we  have  any  evidence  from  the  words  of  Jesus  re- 
ported in  the  Gospels,  tliat  He  Himself  held  the 
faith  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  Wa.s  it 
for  Him  included  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future? 
or  have  we  any  express  declaration  that  in  this  life 
only  is  there  a  possibility  of  right  moral  decision 
being  made,  with  the  consequent  attainment  to  a 
right  and  saving  relation  to  God  ?  The  last  ques- 
tion stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  ;  for  if  it 
be  unmistakably  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  determine  the  whole  problem  for  those  who 
accept  His  authority  as  final  ;  while,  if  no  such 
declaration  is  found,  the  May  is  left  oj^en  for  a 
redeeming  process  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  brief 
mortal  life. 

Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  ever- 
lasting or  eternal  punishment  {Kb\cx.(jiv  aiibviov),  ap- 
parently as  the  opposite  of  life  everlasting  or  eternal 
{^(jjrjv  alibviov,  Mt  25'*'').  The  use  of  the  same  term 
alobvios  of  both  life  and  punishment  has  inclined 
many  to  regard  the  passage  as  decisive  on  this 
momentous  question  ;  but  the  majority  of  modern 
scholars  consider  that  the  aeonian  (literally  '  age- 
long') life  or  sufiering  is  to  be  understood  as  at 
least  possibly  terminable,  and  that  the  expression 
applied  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative, 
referring  to  the  relation  of  both  life  and  death  to 
God  rather  than  to  duration  of  time.  '  Eternal ' 
and  not  'everlasting'  is  its  true  equivalent.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  even  if  the  expressions  are  meant 
to  refer  to  the  endlessness  of  the  punishment  or  of 
the  blessedness,  they  may  properly  be  understood 
as  a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  suft'ering  that  comes  of  sin  is  eternally, 
endlessly  bound  up  with  the  sin,  even  as  the 
blessedness  of  the  righteous  is  necessarily  involved 
in  their  obedience.  The  hopelessness  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  '  he  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin '  (Mk  3-^). 
The  latter  possibility,  however,  is  nowhere  asserted 
of  all  who  '  die  in  their  sins '  ( Jn  8-'*),  and  leave  this 
world  unrepentant.     See  ETERNAL  SiN. 

Similarly,  the  same  fact  of  the  eternal  and  neces- 
sary association  of  sufl'ering  with  sin  is  expressed 
in  Mk  9^3-48  ^  ^],q  ^yorm  that  dieth  not,'  and  '  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.'  But  in  neither 
case  is  it  declared  that  those  who  are  sent  away 
into  that  searching  experience  are  doomed  to  abide 
there  endlessly.  The  fire  of  the  Divine  wratli 
against  sin  is  essential  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
while  God  is  God  it  cannot  but  burn.  Both 
passages  convey  a  most  solemn  warning  to  men 
against  being  caught  into  that  holy  wrath,  the 
fieiy  trial  of  suttering  and  remorse  that  inevitably 
waits  upon  all  disobedience,  against  that  dissolu- 
tion of  the  life  which  elsewhere  our  Lord  describes 
as  the  cutting  of  man  asunder,  and  as  that  terrible 
portion  of  the  unbeliever  or  hypocrite  which  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  (Mt  24^1,  cf.  Lk  12^«). 
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Unspeakable  horror  of  the  ■\vorkl  to  come  for  the 
impenitent  and  disobedient  reveals  itself  in  all  that 
He  teaches  us  regarding  it ;  in  His  sense  of  sin,  and 
the  mischief,  corruption,  and  agony  which  it  works  ; 
in  His  urging  tliat  it  were  '  prolitable,'  good  for  a 
man,  to  make  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  all  that  makes 
life  good  to  live,  even  to  the  plucking  out  of  the 
ej'e  or  the  cutting  off  of  tlie  hand,  rather  than  to 
be  cast  into  that  loathly  Gehenna  which  our  Lord 
glances  at,  rather  than  depicts  (]Mt  5'^-  ^'*) ;  but  of 
t!ie  duration  of  that  state  of  woe  He  gives  no  hint. 
Although  it  may  with  much  force  be  maintained 
that  the  images  He  employs — the  worm,  the  lire, 
the  salting  with  lire — are  all  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted as  purifying  and  cleansing  agencies,  yet 
it  is  wiser  to  see  that  He  leaves  the  Divine  purpose 
in  all  that  mysterious  process  of  retribution  to  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  revelation  of  God  which 
He  had  given  in  His  earthly  life.  See,  further. 
Eternal  Fire,  Eternal  Punishment. 

Due  weight  must  be  assigned  to  the  remarkable 
reticence  maintained  by  Jesus  regarding  the  world 
to  come,  botli  concerning  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  lieaven,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  unre- 
pentant. In  His  incarnate  condition,  under  the 
limitations  necessarily  involved  in  the  taking  of  a 
veritaljle  liuman  nature,  much  of  that  future  was 
hidden  from  His  view  as  from  ours.  The  discipline 
of  mystery  concerning  the  future  world,  which  is 
so  sahitary  for  our  nature,  was  not  without  its 
value  in  the  perfecting  of  the  Redeemer.  And 
tlierefore,  while  He  possessed  absolute  knowledge 
of  tlie  moral  conditions  of  that  life,  kindi'ed  as  they 
were  with  the  moral  conditions  of  life  liere,  He  was 
not  privileged  to  see  all  that  future  unfolded. 
And  it  is  surely  most  significant  that  of  the  course 
of  events  in  that  '  sequestered  state,'  in  that  world 
to  which  the  sinful  pass  at  death,  He  speaks  no  word. 
And  He  nowhere  precludes  the  possibility  of  moral 
growth  and  betterment  in  that  vast  Unseen  ;  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  le^""^^)  speaks  of 
'  a  great  gulf  fixed '  prohibiting  a  passage  from 
either  of  the  two  contrasted  states  of  being  to  the 
other,  but  it  was  not  a  gulf  across  which  there 
could  come  no  communication  or  redeeming  influ- 
ence, for  Dives  and  Abraham  can  hold  converse  ; 
and  the  parable  hints  not  obscurely  at  some  better- 
ment of  the  selfish  rich  man  who  begins  to  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  his  brethren  (unless  it  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  subtle  form  of  self-excuse). 

Tlie  Gospels  contain  no  word  of  this  life  as  being 
absolutely  and  finally  decisive  of  all  human  destiny, 
and  remembering  the  complexity  of  life  not  for  the 
heathen  only,  and  for  nations  chosen  to  play  an- 
other part  than  a  religious  one,  in  the  great  purpose 
of  God,  but  for  men  living  in  full  gospel  light,  yet 
doomed  from  their  birth  and  before  it  to  an  almost 
hopeless  incapacity  for  truth  and  virtue,  our  moral 
nature  shrinks  irresistibly  from  such  a  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  certain  indications,  not 
beyond  question  and  yet  full  of  hopeful  suggestion, 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  reached  out  beyond  all  the 
complexity  and  travail  to  a  glorious  issue  and  con- 
summation worthy  of  being  called  '  the  glory  of  the 
Father.'  He  speaks  in  Mt  19-^  of  a  coming  Re- 
generation (7raXi;'7e;/ecr/a)  in  Avhich  those  who  have 
faithfully  followed  Him  shall  share  His  rule  ;  but 
we  have  no  clue  as  to  whether  His  words  are  in- 
tended to  reach  beyond  the  definite  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  as  an  actual  fact  among  men. 
But  in  that  Kingdom  once  established  He  placed 
His  hope,  and  He  taught  us  to  pray  for  its  coming 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Divine  will  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

In  Jn  1232  (cf.  Jn  3")  He  declares  that  His  'lift- 
ing up  '  shall  be  the  means  of  '  drawing  all  men '  to 
Himself,  and  His  words  are  naturally  interpreted 
as  expressing  His  hope  and  expectation  of  a  com- 


plete redemption  of  mankind,  and  can  scarcely  be 
satisfied  by  saying  that  though  tiiis  is  the  natural 
effect,  it  may  never  be  the  actual  effect  of  His 
supreme  sacrifice. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  no  certain  statement  from  our  Lord  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  things,  we  have  yet  much  to  en- 
courage a  hopeful  attitude,  in  harmony  as  that 
attitude  is  with  the  intuitions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  with  the  whole  disclosure  of  God's  love  '  in  the 
f<ace  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  has  '  thrown  light '  not  only  upon  the  intima- 
tions of  immortality  which  existed  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  also  upon  the  problem  as  to  future 
restoration,  not  so  much  by  what  He  says  as  by 
His  whole  Personality,  His  revelation  of  and 
abiding  relation  to  the  unseen  Father. 

2.  Upon  that  revelation  in  the  actual  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  upon  their  increasing  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  Christ  who  ever  liveth, 
the  Apostles  found  their  thought  and  speculation, 
so  far  as  these  find  place  in  their  writings,  regard- 
ing the  larger  and  ultimate  issues  of  redemption. 
Whatever  hopes  they  permit  themselves  to  express, 
all  centre  in  His  Personality  and  power.  The 
vagueness  which  characterizes  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  question  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writings  are  all  casufil.  In  no  case  are  the  authors 
sjjecifically  or  systematically  dealing  with  the 
problem,  being  not  theologians  so  much  as  practi- 
cal Apostles,  dealing  with  the  ethical  questions  of 
the  Chui'ches  and  with  individual  salvation. 

(«)  In  the  Joliannine  writings  are  found  many 
principles  of  truth  on  which  far-reaching  inferences 
may  legitimately  enough  be  founded,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all'  (1  Jn  P)  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  writer  liad  apprehended  these  logical 
inferences. 

(6)  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  two  important 
passages  are  1  P  3^®"^"  and  4^,  which,  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  weight  of  adverse  exegesis  which  for- 
bids any  dogmatic  assertion  based  upon  the  words, 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  scope 
of  redemption  is  not  limited  to  the  present  scene. 
The  Apostle  has  the  conception  of  an  underworld 
from  which  a  moral  process  is  not  excluded. 

(c)  In  the  Pauline  writings  the  most  conservative 
exegesis  reads  a  clear  declaration  of  the  Divine 
purpose  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  but  denies 
that  any  certain  hope  as  to  the  final  issue  can  be 
built  upon  the  fact.  Here  many  will  naturallj' 
diverge  in  judgment,  and  feel  that  they  can  raise 
their  hope  so  securely  nowhere  else  as  upon  the 
expressed  purpose  and  will  of  God  (Ro  IP-,  1  Ti 
23-  ^  cf.  2  P  39).  When  once  the  holy  toill  of  the 
Father,  in  its  might  and  energy  and  Divine  per- 
sistence, is  realized,  the  Christian  man  may  at  least 
'  rest  in  hope '  of  an  issue  beyond  our  farthest 
vision.  Martensen  {Christian  Dogmatics,  Eng.  tr. 
474-484)  is  a  type  of  those  who  regard  Scripture  as 
presenting  two  sides  of  the  truth  respecting  future 
destiny  which  are  at  present  unreconcilable  ;  but 
the  antinomy  Avhich  no  doubt  exists  will  largely 
disappear  if  the  process  of  development  in  Apostolic 
and  especially  in  Pauline  thought  be  allowed  for. 
In  his  earlier  Epistles  (1  and  2  Thess.),  St.  Paul  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of 
traditional  Judaism  (1  Th  4i5-"^  2  Th  23-io).  But  in 
the  later  stages  of  his  writing  a  larger  conception 
of  the  Divine  purpose  begins  to  find  expression. 
In  Ro  8^9  he  anticipates  a  glorious  '  revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God' — and  in  IP^  he  expresses  the 
widest  design  in  the  Divine  mind,  determining  all 
the  mysterious  pi'ocess  of  redemption,  as  '  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  And,  as  his  thought 
matures,  his  hope  expands  under  an  enlarged 
sense   of   the   central   jjosition   of  the   ever-living 
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Christ  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds,  and  under 
his  feeling  of  the  larger  spaces  in  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  working— the  'ages  upon  ages'  (Eph  2^ 
3*1).  In  Col  V^-  '■'  the  Son  is  declared  to  be  the 
creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  All 
things  (to,  TrdvTa)  hnd  their  cohesive  principle  in 
Him  (ffvv^cTTTjKev),  and  their  final  consummation  (els 
avTov).  In  Eph  1'"  He  is  the  Head  of  all,  in  which 
the  whole  creative  and  redeeming  pi'ocess  is  to  be 
summed  n\){dvaKe<pa\aiib(TaadaL  TdtravTa  iv  t(j3  l^pi<JTii}), 
and  in  Fh  2^"  His  is  the  Name  at  which  the  whole 
created  universe  is  to  bow  with  undivided  acclama- 
tion. In  Col  1-"  the  blessings  of  redemption  are 
extended  to  the  whole  system  of  things  (cf.  Eph 
!'-'•  -'-),  on  which  Toy  (Judaism  and  Christianity, 
pp.  407-408)  says  :  '  If  we  are  to  see  here  the  con- 
ception of  a  final  reconciliation  between  God  and 
His  creatures,  a  blotting  out  of  evil  in  the  sense 
that  it  shall  be  transformed  into  good,  a  comjilete 
harmonizing  of  the  universe  so  that  neither  angel 
nor  man  shall  be  found  to  set  himself  against  the 
Divine  ethical  order,  then  we  must  hold  this  view 
to  spring  out  of  a  philosophical  thought  which  does 
not  find  support  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  and  which 
did  not  afterward  meet  with  wide  approval  in  the 
Church.'  And  though  this  may  be  conceded,  and 
though  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
issues  thus  gloriously  expressed  were  not  fully 
thought  out  by  the  Apostle  or  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Restoration,  yet,  based  as  they  are  upon 
the  Person  of  Christ  and  supplemented  by  the 
principles  of  His  teaching  and  revelation,  they  may 
be  taken  to  express  a  sober  and  restrained  liojje- 
fulness  for  the  ultimate  issue,  which  shall  never 
for  a  moment  be  sufi'ered  to  lessen  the  evangelic 
urgency  that  '  Now  is  the  accei^ted  time ;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation '  (2  Co  6"). 

The  \\o\}Q  of  a  final  completion  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  restoration  from  sin's  dominion  of 
all  mankind  must  derive  much  of  its  force  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  alternatives  ;  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  supposing  a  Divine  purpose  and  will 
eternally  active  yet  never  attaining  to  its  desire, 
or  of  conceiving  of  any  human  soul  as  eternally 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  all-pervasive  Love 
of  God,  or  of  thinking  of  any  eternal  felicity  of 
the  blessed  which  can  be  undisturbed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  living  souls  abiding  in  a  hopeless  doom. 
Alleviations  of  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  such 
as  that  of  '  Conditional  Immortality '  ofi'end  almost 
eijually  against  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the 
human  heart,  which  cannot  think  that  the  All- 
wise  and  All-loving  has  created  any  soul  in  His 
own  image  to  prove  but  a  waste  and  an  abortion. 

'  Which  else  He  made  in  vain — which  must  not  be  ! ' 

Such  thoughts  are  in  the  human  intuition,  and 
they  are  based  upon  the  nature  of  God  as  made 
known  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  upon  the  eternal 
Personality  of  Him  '  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for 
evermore  ;  and  hath  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
unseen  world'  (Rev  1^^).  They  are  reinforced  by 
the  human  love  for  its  own  kind,  which  at  its 
highest  finds  voice  in  Browning  (Saul) : 

'  Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  all  for  this  man, 
And  dare  doubt  He  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone 
can?' 

And  on  these  rests  the  conviction  that  'faith  in 
the  exceeding  grandeur  of  reality  shall  never  be 
confounded'  (Sir  O.  Lodge,  Life  and  Matter). 

Literature. — The  subject  is  treated,  in  toe,  by  the  following  : 
various  works  on  NT  Theology  ;  Salmond,  Christ.  Doct.  of  Im- 
mortality ;  Petavel,  Thr.  Problem  of  Immortality  (1892) ;  Toy, 
Jti-daism  and  Christianity,  ch.  vii.  (1892);  Row,  Futtire  Betri- 
biition ;  Maurice,  Theological  Essays ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Eschatol- 
Off!/,  chs.  ix.  X.  ;  J.  Fyfe,  The  Hereafter  (1890) ;  Wendt,  Teaching 
of  .Tesus,  Eng.  tr.  i.  pp.  364-408,  ii.  pp.  340-374.  W.  R.  Alger, 
Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  i"  (1880),  is 
critical  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  past  generation,  but  con- 
tains, amid  much  strained  and  perverse  exegesis,  and  consider- 


able rhetoric,  many  illuminating  suggestions  in  favour  of  a  final 
Restoration.  On  the  same  or  kindred  lines,  but  with  truer 
exegesis,  are  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope  (1878),  Mercy  and  Judgment 
(ISSl) ;  Cox,  Salcator  Mandi :  Is  Christ  the  Saikour  of  all  Men.' 
(1877) ;  Jukes,  The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all 
Things  (1SS8) ;  Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison  (see  pp.  193-204  for 
citation  of  divines,  ancient  and  modern,  in  favour  of  Restora- 
tion) ;  Letters  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen— one  on  '  Final  Salvation 

of  all.'  T.  H.  Wright. 

RESURRECTION   OF   CHRIST.  — 1.  St.   Paul's 
summary  of  the  Resurrection  appearances  (1  Co 

15)  is,  says  Godet  (Com.  ii.  435),  the  most  ancient 
and  most  official  of  the  records  we  possess.  If 
Harnack's  chronology  be  made  our  basis  (Gesch. 
der  Altchristl.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  (i.)  236  ti'.),  our  Lord's 
death  was  in  A.D.  29  or  30  ;  St.  Paul's  conversion  in 
30  ;  his  correspondence  with  Corinth,  53.  His  visit 
to  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  would  be  in  33.  Thus 
he  had  known  this  tradition  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  recorded  it  within  23  years  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. On  St.  Paul's  list  of  the  witnesses  we  note  : 
— (1)  That  it  is  a  list  and  not  a  narrative.  It  is  the 
barest  summary,  expressed  with  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness (cf.  Cambr.  Thcol.  Essays,  p.  331).  (2)  It 
is  derived  and  not  original  (1  Co  15^  'I  received' 
[Trap^Xa/Sof],  '  I  delivered  unto  you  '  [irapi^wKa]).  If 
we  here  possess  a  primitive  tradition  orally  com- 
municated to  St.  Paul  by  the  older  Apostles,  then 
it  would  be  uncritical  to  infer  that  St.  Paul  '  kno^\  s 
nothing'  of  any  ajipearance  which  he  does  not 
record.  (3)  The  order  of  the  list  is  chronological. 
This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  tlra,  ^Treira  :  '  the?!  to 
the  Twelve  ;  then  ...  to  above  500  ;  then  ...  to 
James  ;  then  to  all  the  apostles.'  (4)  The  purpose 
is  not  primarily  apologetic  (cf.  Cambridge  Theol. 
Essays,  395,  329,  330).  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  not  disputed  at  Corinth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  list  here  is  due  to  that  instinct  for 
systematic  completeness,  that  determination  to  go 
down  to  first  principles,  which  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  St.  Paul,  rather  than  to  any  apolo- 
gist's desire  to  convince  men  who  do  not  believe 
that  Christ  is  risen.  (5)  The  selection  is  evidently 
official  (cf.  Knowling,  Testimony  of  St.  Paid,  p. 
301)— St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the  Apostle.s,  St. 
James  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  '  Peter 
and  James  were  at  the  time  of  writing  the  two 
most  prominent  persons  in  the  Christian  Society, 
St.  Paul  himself  not  being  excepted'  (Ch.  Quart. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1906,  p.  330).  The  same  applies  to  the 
Apostles  in  a  body.  The  other  appearance  is 
recorded  for  its  numerical  importance.  Thus  the 
omission  of  the  Women  from  this  official  list  is  not 
surprising.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, although  recording  the  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  yet  omits  it  from  the  official  enumera- 
tion (Jn  21").  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel  supports 
St.  Paul's  p)rocedure,  and  demonstrates  that  omis- 
sion is  not  necessarily  due  to  ignorance. 

On  St.  Paul's  list  of  the  witnesses,  see,  further,  Ch.  Quart. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1906,  327-331  ;  KnowHng,  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  ; 
Gess,  Das  Dogma  von  Christi  Perso7i  tnid  Werk,  xvii. 

2.  The  personal  testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ's 
Resurrection. — A  comparison  of  the  three  accounts 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  Ac  9.  22.  26,  which  may 
be  respectively  denoted  A,  B,  and  C,  shows  certain 
variations. 

(1)  The  intervention  of  Ananias,  contained  in  A  and  B,  is 
omitted  in  C  ;  the  instruction  given  by  him  being  in  substance 
transferred  in  C  to  Christ.  It  may  be,  as  Blass  considers  (Act. 
Apost.  ix.),  that  the  historic  order  is  maintained  in  A  and  B 
rather  than  in  C,  since  such  instruction  as  to  the  Apostle's  duty 
would  come  more  naturally  under  calmer  circumstances  and  at 
a  later  time.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  these  three 
accounts  the  first  is  the  historian's  narrative  in  the  course  of 
the  events,  where  Ananias  would  necessarily  be  mentioned. 
The  second  was  spoken  to  the  Jewish  throng  on  the  ascent  to 
the  Prfetorium,  where  the  mention  of  Ananias  and  his  ortho- 
doxy would  be  reassuring  to  the  hearers  (cf.  Knowling,  op.  cit.). 
The'  third,  spoken  before  the  magistrates,  omits  him,  because 
the  reference  would  not  in  any  degree  strengthen  the  Apostle's 
case,  nor  be  desirable  on  Ananias'  account.     Again,  it  is  note- 
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worthy  that  the  incident  of  Ananias  is,  as  Blass  says,  separable 
from  the  main  event.  Its  omission  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  shows 
this.  It  does,  however,  entail  the  important  loss  of  reference 
to  St.  Paul's  baptism  gi\en  in  A  and  B.  It  maj-  be  psychologi- 
cally difficult  to  separate  Ananias'  instructions  from  St.  Paul's 
own  reflexions.  But  this  again  is  distinct  from  the  momentous 
issue. 

(2)  The  effect  upon  the  attendants  is  recorded  with  varia- 
tions. In  A  they  are  described  as  cixoCovTi;  f/^iv  ty,;  ^uty,?  /^y.h-.va 
hs  0$i»tpouvT£;.  In  B,  ty.v  hi  ^mvv.v  o'jx  Tjzovtrav  rov  XgcXcvvto?  u^t.  In 
C  the  attendants  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  usually  said  that  the 
distinction  of  case  after  kx^iay  implies  that  the  attendants 
heard  the  sound  (genitive)  but  could  not  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance (accusative)  of  the  message  (cf.  Grimm-Thajer,  Lex.). 

But,  taking  the  extreme  case  that  these  details 
cannot  be  reconciled,  do  they  vitally  alter  the 
central  affirmation  ?  Is  not  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  effect  on  St.  Paul  and  that  upon  the 
attendants  very  readily  accounted  for  on  the  re- 
ligious principle  that  receptiveness  varies  with 
spirituality  ?  Zeller  (followed  by  Pfleiderer,  Ur- 
christentiiin,  i.  61)  has,  indeed,  made  the  most  of 
these  differences  (Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  287),  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  objective  character  of  the  ap- 
pearance great  importance  must  attach  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul's  companions.  But  the 
essential  points  are  perfectly  clear  ;  that  the  attend- 
ants were  bewildered  and  confused  by  an  external 
incident  whose  nature  they  evidently  took  for 
supernatural  but  could  not  further  explain. 

On  the  three  narratives  in  Acts,  see,  further,  Knowling,  Testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul ;  Sabatier,  L'apotre  Paul ;  Goguel,  L'apotre 
Paul  et  Jesus  Christ ;  Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts ;  Rackham,  Acts. 

So  far  as  to  St.  Paul's  personal  testimony  re- 
corded in  Acts.  To  this  must  be  added  the  refer- 
ences in  his  Epistles.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  amid  his  courageous  self-revelation  no  account 
of  his  own  conversion  is  given  in  the  Epistles. 
And  yet  any  such  account  would  obviously  be 
necessary  for  his  opponents  rather  than  for  his 
converts,  who  must  have  heard  the  story  orally  ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  allusions  and  in- 
ferences in  the  Epistles  suggest.  There  are 
here  three  points  to  be  remembered :  (1)  The  ex- 
ternal or  objective  character  of  the  appearance 
outside  Damascus  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  external 
appearance  is  not  incompatible  with  intellectual 
preparation  for  the  change  ;  nor  (3)  with  an  inner 
revelation  in  the  department  of  the  intellect  as  to 
the  significance  and  far-reaching  character  of  the 
external  revelation  bestowed  (cf.  Maurice  Goguel, 
Uaputre  Paul  et  Jesus  Christ). 

(a)  Theologians  were  formerly  disposed  to  con- 
fine the  intellectual  change  in  St.  Paul  to  the 
period  of  reflexion  subsequent  to  conversion. 
Modern  writers  place  it  chiefly  in  the  period  be- 
fore. It  may  well  have  been  in  both.  Conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  unaided  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  moral  ideal  (Ro  7) 
may  well  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  although  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily even  suggesting,  still  less  involving,  its  truth. 
On  this  point  the  greatest  caution  is  essential. 
We  have  no  information.  The  elaborated  hy- 
potheses whereby  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  transition  to  Christianity  in  purely  sub- 
jective ways  are  wonderful  feats  of  critical  in- 
genuity, but  they  have  no  necessary  relation  to 
history.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  believed  the 
transition  to  have  been  suddenly  effected  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

(6)  Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  inner 
revelation  of  Christ  within  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
(Gal  p5. 16  <  ^Q  reveal  his  Son  in  me ').  Because 
St.  Paul  received  a  mental  enlightenment,  it  cannot 
possibly  follow  that  he  did  not  see  an  outward 
vision  or  hear  a  voice.  Rather  that  which  he  heard 
and  saw  formed  the  external  data  of  his  inward 
thoughts  and  convictions.  The  careful  distinction 
drawn  liy  St.  Paul  between  inner  visions  of  the 
Lord  (2  Co  12),  as  to  which  he  cannot  tell  whether 


they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  and  the 
event  appealed  to  in  1  Co  9'  as  the  certificate  of 
his  Apostleship,  show  how  vividly  conscious  he 
was  of  the  external  objective  natixre  of  that  vision 
of  the  Risen  Christ  (see  Goguel,  p.  82).  But  that 
there  was  an  inner  revelation  also  as  the  result 
of  the  external  vision  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
value  of  the  vision.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  vastness  of  this  inner  revelation 
to  St.  Paul,  provided  always  that  space  is  left  for 
the  external  circumstance  which  created  it. 

As  to  the  external,  objective  character  of  St. 
Paul's  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ,  this  and  nothing- 
less  is  required  by  the  Apostle's  language.  '  The 
metaphor  of  an  untimely  birth,  which  he  employs 
in  regard  to  himself  (1  Co  15^),  implies  a  sudden, 
violent,  abnormal  change  which  brought  him  weak 
and  immature  into  a  new  sjiiritual  world  '  (Chase, 
Credibility,  p.  72).  Moreover,  St.  Paul  places  the 
appearance  to  himself  in  the  same  category  with 
those  to  the  Apostles  in  general  (1  Co  15  ;  cf.  Gal 
2 13. 14  ^jjj[  Lightfoot's  paraphrase). 

3.  Evidence  of  the  Evangelists. — The  Synoptic 
problem  must,  of  course,  be  studied  elsewhere. 
Nor  do  our  limits  allow  an  analysis  of  the  various 
documents.  (1)  The  original  of  Mk.,  so  far  as  we 
possess  it,  ends  with  the  vacant  grave,  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  Risen  Master.  [On  the  question 
of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  present  Mk.  see 
above,  p.  131  ff.].  (2.  3)  But  w^hat  the  original 
JNIk.  no  longer  gives  us  is  supjilied  by  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  who  almost  certainly  wrote  with  Mk.  before 
them  ;  and  whose  agreements  may  partially  supply 
the  missing  conclusion  of  the  earliest  narrative. 
To  do  full  justice  to  the  documents  would  require 
a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  appear- 
ances given  by  Mt.,  Lk.,  and  Jn.,  together  with 
the  existing  conclusion  to  Mark. 

From  what  source  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Resurrection 
narratives  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  derived  is  not  known.  Atten- 
tion has  often  been  drawn  to  their  diversities.  They  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  harmonize.  But  the  substantial  identit.v  as 
to  the  central  fact  is  not  less  impressive  because  of  the  diver- 
sities. The  peculiar  difficulties  as  to  locality  will  be  considered 
presently. 

(4)  The  existing  conclusion  of  Mark. — 'We  may 
say  with  confidence,'  writes  Dr.  Sanday  (Criticism 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  2-11),  '  that  its  date  is 
earlier  than  the  year  140 — whether  we  argue  from 
the  chronology  of  Aristion,  its  presumable  author, 
or  from  its  presence  in  the  archetype  of  almost  all 
extant  MSS,  or  from  the  traces  of  it  in  writers  so 
early  as  Justin  and  Irenseus.'  '  It  belongs  at  the 
latest,'  says  Dr.  Swete,  '  to  the  earlier  sub- Apostolic 
age'  (Apostles^  Creed,  p.  66).  (See,  further,  Chase, 
Si/riac  Element  in  Codex  Bcz<e,  1893,  pp.  153-157). 

(5)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  value  set  on  this 
evidence  will  vary  with  critical  estimates  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  marked  tendency 
exists  in  more  recent  writers  to  return  to  older 
views.  So  advanced  a  critic  as  Jiilicher,  for  in- 
stance, dates  the  Gospel  between  A.D  100  and  110 
(Introd.  N.T.  p.  401).  In  no  case  is  reception  or 
rejection  more  influenced  by  philosophic  and  theo- 
logical presuppositions  than  here. 

We  note  then  that  the  documentary  evidence, 
while  certainly  less  than  we  might  desire,  is  ade- 
quate for  its  purpose.  Partial  discrepancies  are 
not  only  compatible  with,  they  may  be  confirma- 
tory of,  substantial  veracity  (cf.  Gwatkin,  Gifford 
Lcct.  ii.  48). 

i.  Canonical  as  contrasted  with  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  —  The  Canonical  narratives  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  early  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  is  important  to  consider  wliy  we  lay  exclu- 
sive stress  iipon  the  Four.  The  Canonical  Gospels, 
as  their  name  implies,  cannot  be  regarded  merely 
as  documents ;  they  are  the  property,  and  indeed 
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the  product,  of  a  eoniniunity,  the  Christian  Church. 
The  documentary  evidence  for  the  Kesurrection 
requires  to  be  sujjpleniented  by  the  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  institution  and  its  principles.  The 
Church  gave  its  recognition  to  certain  Gospels,  and 
refused  it  to  others. 

'  It  was  not  the  prestige  of  an  Apostolio  name  that  made  it 
canonical,  for  the  "Uospel  of  Peter"  was  rejected.  Great 
antiquity  and  respectful  quotation  by  learned  Church  writers 
did  not  avail  to  include  the  "Gospel  ace.  to  the  Hebrews,"  nor 
did  philosophical  thought  avail  the  document  commonly  called 
the  "  Oxyrhynchus  Logia"'  (Burkitt,  Gospel  Uislory  and  its 
Transmission,  p.  230). 

What  Avas  the  principle  which  led  to  their  exclu- 
sion ?  What  was  it  that  the  Four  Gospels  had 
which  these  had  not  ?  The  answer  manifestly  is, 
that  the  contents  of  the  Gospels  called  Canonical 
were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  which  received  them.  The  Church 
recognized  the  Four  as  possessing  characteristics  in 
which  the  others  were  more  or  less  defective.  '  And,' 
says  Prof.  Burkitt,  '  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
those  of  the  non-canonical  Gospels  which  we  know 
enough  of  to  pass  judgment  upon,  show  a  sensible 
inferiority '  (p.  259).  '  Marcion's  Gospel  is  in  every 
way  inferior  to  Luke,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  to 
either  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Passion '  (ib.). 
Their  extravagant  Monder-workings  and  obviously 
fictitious  character  impress  readers  of  any  school 
of  thought  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  Urchristentum,\\.  121). 

5.  The  empty  grave. — This  is  witnessed  to  by 
(1)  the  Evangelists ;  cf.  the  original  narrative  of 
Mk.  (16'"'*).  'There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,'  says 
O.  Holtzmann,  '  that  the  women  could  not  carry 
out  their  purpose  [of  embalming  the  body],  simply 
because  they  found  the  grave  empty '  (Life  of  Jesus, 
p.  497).  According  to  the  tradition  accepted  by 
St.  Paul,  the  first  manifestation  was  on  the  third 
day,  and  therefore  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  Apostles'  visit  to  the  grave,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  their  visit  Avith  our  Lord  to  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  That  the  grave  was  emjaty, 
would  also  seem  to  be  required  by  Jewish  con- 
temporary ideas  on  resurrection  (cf.  Dn  12"). 

Considerable  thought  has  of  recent  years  been  bestowed  on 
St.  .John's  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grave-clothes 
were  lying.  As  far  back  as  Chrysostom's  time,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  myrrh  was  a  drug  which  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  body  that  the  grave-clothes  would  not  easily  be  removed 
{in  Joan.  Horn.  Ixxxv).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suggested  that, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  grave-clothes  lay  folded,  the 
Apostles  were  led  to  the  idea  of  resurrection  :  '  Ex  involutis 
linteaminibus  resurrectionem  colligunt,'  as  the  Latin  version 
renders  it  (Migne,  vii  683).  Latham's  theory  is  that  the  word 
IvTinkiyixivot  implies  tliat  the  napkin  which  had  been  wrapped 
around  the  sacred  head  still  partially  retained  the  annular  form 
thus  given  it  {The  Jiiscii  Maati'r,  p.  43).  The  grave-clothes  still 
marked  the  spot  where  the  body  had  rested,  and  still  retained 
the  general  outline  of  the  human  form  (cf.  p.  50).  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  that  St.  John  saw  the  napkin  which  had 
been  about  the  head  of  Jesus,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  apart,  twisted  round,  away  by  itself,  then  the  suggestion 
would  be  not  only  the  emptiness  of  the  grave,  hut  that  '  that 
which  died  had  passed  away  into  that  which  lived '  (Richmond, 
Gospel  of  the  Rejection,  p.  109). 

On  the  evidence,  so  far,  to  the  empty  grave,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  Evan- 
gelists' united  testimony  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
with  any  justice  be  rejected.  (For  critical  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  see  Our  Lord's  Resurrection  in 
Oxf.  Libr.  Pract.  Theol.  p.  87  f.). 

(2)  But  it  has  been  asserted  that,  whatever  the 
Evangelists  might  think,  at  any  rate  St.  Pnurs 
theory  of  the  Resurrection  was  independent  of  all 
interest  in  the  empty  grave  (O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesus).  His  theory  of  the  spiritual  body,  so  it  is 
said,  does  not  require  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
elements  of  the  buried  corpse.  And  it  is  further 
remarked  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  evidences  of  the 
Resurrection,  not  only  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  grave,  but  actually  makes  no 
reference  to  the  subject  at  all  in  his  teaching. 
This  supposed  indifference  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ques- 


tion of  the  empty  sepulchre  is  based  partly  on  the 
character  of  his  theology,  and  partly  on  his  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  fact.  But  here  we  must 
remember  St.  Paul's  antecedents.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doubtless 
held  the  prevalent  theory  of  physical  resurrection. 
As  Schmiedel  truly  says,  '  His  theology  came  into 
being  only  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
When  he  first  came  to  know  of  Jesus  as  risen,  he 
was  still  a  Jew,  and  therefore  conceived  of  resurrec- 
tion at  all  in  no  other  way  than  as  reanimation  of 
the  body'  (EBi  iv.  4059) ;  cf.  1  Co  153- •*.  The  sug- 
gestion in  the  term  '  rose '  (eyeipeiv)  as  applied  to  the 
dead  is  that  death  is  compared  with  sleep,  and  the 
resurrection  out  of  the  former  to  the  awakening 
out  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  burial 
implies  that  the  Resurrection  was  not  merely  of 
one  who  died,  but  also  of  one  who  was  buried. 
Thus  resurrection  refers  to  an  experience  affecting 
the  body,  and  not  to  an  isolated  experience  of  the 
soul ;  cf.  Ro  8^',  where  resurrection  is  described  as 
quickening  our  mortal  bodies.  Thus  the  grave  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  by  St.  Paul  otherwise 
than  as  emjjty  (see  Schmoller  in  .S'A',  1894,  p.  669). 
St.  Paul  believed  in  '  a  highly  objective  resurrec- 
tion, including  a  bodily  somewhat,  though  of  a 
non-fleshly  order'  (V.  Bartlet,  Apost.  Age,  p.  4; 
Riggenbach,  p.  7). 

(3)  There  is  the  further  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ  of  the  passage  in  the  sixteenth 
Psalm  (W) :  '  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption  '  (Ac  2-").  St.  Peter  sees  an  exact 
parallel  between  this  language  of  the  Psalm  and 
the  physical  experience  of  the  dead  Christ.  It  is  a 
reference  to  the  Resurrection.  '  He  [David]  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption '  (v.^^).  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  between  this  and  the  ordinary  experience  as 
exemplified  in  David.  David  manifestly  saAv  cor- 
rujation.  '  He  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day'  (v.^^).  CorruiJ- 
tion  its  sad  work  had  done.  The  foul  engendered 
worm  had  fed  on  the  flesh  of  'the  anointed  one.' 
But  St.  Peter's  contention  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  physical  frame  saw  no  corruption.  The 
fact  of  the  empty  grave  is  here  involved,  and  is, 
moreover,  thrown  out  as  a  challenge  in  the  very 
city  where  our  Lord  was  buried  ;  and  that  within 
six  weeks  of  the  burial !  It  has  well  been  asked  : 
Was  not  St.  Peter  disturbed  by  the  misgiving  that 
the  hearers  might  inteiTupt  him  with  the  crushing 
remark — We  know  where  he  was  buried,  and  that 
corruption  has  begun  its  task  (Ihmels,  Die  Aufer- 
stehung  Jesu  Christi,  1906,  p.  26).  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St.  Peter  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  if 
any  could  refute  the  major  premiss  of  the  empty 
grave. 

(4)  The  emptiness  of  the  grave  is  acknowledged 
by  opponents  as  well  as  affirmed  by  disciples.  The 
narrative  of  the  guards  attempts  to  account  for  the 
fact  as  a  fraudulent  tran.saction  (Mt  28"-i«).  '  But 
this  Jewish  accusation  against  the  Apostles  takes 
for  granted  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
certain  was  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
needed  was  an  explanation.'  So  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  this  acknowledgment  by  the  Jews 
that  the  grave  Avas  vacated  extends  to  all  subse- 
quent Jewish  comments  on  the  point. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  12th  cent,  version  of  the  empty  grave 
circulated  by  the  Jewish  anti-Christian  propaganda.  The  story 
is  that  when  the  queen  heard  that  the  elders  had  slain  Jesus  and 
had  buried  Him,  and  that  He  was  risen  again,  she  ordered  them 
within  three  days  to  produce  the  body  or  forfeit  their  lives. 
'  Then  spake  Judas,  "  Come  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  whom 
ye  seek  :  for  it  was  I  who  took  the  fatherless  from  his  grave. 
For  I  feared  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away,  and  I  have 
hidden  him  in  my  garden  and  led  a  waterbrook  over  the  place.  " ' 
And  the  story  explains  how  the  body  was  produced  (Toledoth 
i  Jesu  ;  see  Baring  Gould,  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels,  p.  88).     It  is 
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needless  to  remark  that  this  daring  assertion  of  the  actual 
production  of  the  body  is  a  mediaeval  fabrication,  but  it  is  an 
assertion  very  necessarj-  to  account  for  facts,  when  the  empti- 
ness of  the  grave  was  admitted  and  yet  the  Resurrection 
denied. 

Substantially,  then,  St.  Matthew's  narrative  is 
corroborated  by  the  admissions  made  bj^  opponents 
of  Christ.  That  the  disciples  removed  the  body 
was  a  saying  commonly  reported  among  tlie  Jews 
'  until  this  day '  (Mt  28^^).  And  this  admission  by 
opponents  is  enough  to  show  that  the  evidence  for 
the  empty  grave  was  '  too  notorious  to  be  denied  ' 
{Cnmhr.  Thcol.  Essaijs,  p.  336). 

(5)  The  grave,  then,  was  assuredly  empty.  But 
the  euiptiness  of  the  grave  does  not  demonstrate 
resurrection.  The  alternatives  are  that  this  was 
a  human  work  or  a  Divine.  Either  somebody 
removed  the  corpse,  or  the  Almighty  raised  the 
dead.  The  monientousness  of  the  alternative  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  The  uitimate  de- 
cision must  be  largely  influenced  by  the  entire 
range  of  a  man's  presujjpositions.  Two  antagon- 
istic conceptions  of  God  and  the  world  and  man- 
kind meet  at  the  grave  of  Christ.  It  will  always 
be  possible  to  construct  naturalistic  hypotheses  to 
account  for  the  vacant  grave,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  rationalistic  assumptions  upon  which 
such  constructions  are  based.  We  may  here  quote 
a  recent  and  extremely  independent  critic. 

'  It  is  admitted  that  with  the  Resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus 
also  had  vanished  from  the  grave,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
account  for  this  on  natural  grounds '  (Wellhausen,  Das  Ev. 
Matt.  p.  150). 

(6)  If  we  keep  to  the  evidence,  it  is  certain  that 
the  empty  grave  toas  not  the  canse  of  the  disciples' 
faith.  According  to  the  Evangelists,  the  fact  of 
the  empty  grave  created  no  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection in  the  case  either  of  Mary  Magdalene,  or  of 
the  women,  or  of  St.  Peter.  Tiie  only  exception, 
and  that  under  conditions  of  peculiar  reticence 
and  reserve,  was  St.  John. 

'  Thus  the  oft  repeated  expression  that  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  founded  on  an  eniptj'  grave  is  one  which  re- 
quires explanation.  The  Easter  faith  did  not  really  spring 
from  the  empty  grave,  but  from  the  self-manifestation  of  the 
risen  Lord  '  (S.  Simpson,  Our  Lord's  Resurrection,  p.  103). 

6.  The  locality  of  the  appearances. — The  nar- 
ratives present  us  with  a  double  series  of  mani- 
festations of  the  Risen  Lord,  distinguished  by 
locality :  the  Judfean  series  and  the  Galihean 
series. 

(1)  Any  true  criticism  should  start  from  the 
data  of  thp  origincd  ATccrk.  According  to  this 
(16^),  not  only  did  the  women  visit  the  grave  on 
Easter  Day  and  therefore  were  still  present  in 
Jerusalem,  but  the  message  sent  to  the  disciples, 
'  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,'  implies  tiie 
presence  of  the  disciples  also  in  Jerusalem  on  that 
day.  Accordingly  the  theorj^  that  '  they  all  for- 
sook him  and  fled'  (14^")  means  fled  direct  home  to 
Galilee,  is  refuted  by  the  implications  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (cf.  Rordam,  Hihbert  Journ.,  July  1905, 
p.  781).  On  the  other  hand,  the  direction  'he 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee  '  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  lost  conclusion  of  this  Gospel  must 
have  contained  a  description  of  an  appearance  in 
Galilee.  This  may  be  true.  But  what  we  cannot 
determine  is  whether  any  Judrean  appearance  was 
also  recorded. 

(2)  Mt.  (28^)  relates  that  the  first  appearance  took 
place  to  the  women  near  Jerusalem,  and  then  adds 
a  manifestation  to  the  Eleven  in  Galilee. 

(3)  Lk.  contains  an  exclusively  Judtean  series  of 
manifestations.  He  '  knows  nothing '  of  appear- 
ances in  Galilee.  The  significance  of  this  must 
depend  on  St.  Luke's  worth  as  a  historian.  Har- 
nack  lias  recently  exhibited  a  profound  mistrust 
of  the  Lukan   account  {Luke  the  Phijsician).     St. 


Mark,  who  is  assumed  to  have  recorded  nothing 
but  a  Galihean  series,  is  endorsed  as  correct.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  high  value  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
historian  is  vigorously  asserted  by  so  critical  a 
scholar  as  Ramsay,  who  came  to  the  study  greatly 
prejutliced  against  him.  He  places  the  author  of 
the  Acts  '  among  historians  of  the  first  rank ' 
(Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  4  fl'.,  8,  14).  Then,  further, 
St.  Luke  cannot  possibly,  as  St.  Paul's  companion, 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Jerusalem  tr.adition. 
How  could  he  conceivably  have  written  a  version 
of  the  Resurrection  manifestation  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  could  not  receive  ?  It  is  quite  poss- 
ible that  he  derived  his  information  as  to  the  40 
days  at  Jerusalem  itself.  St.  Paul  gives  no  locality, 
but  the  natural  view  is  that  he  considered  tlie 
first  manifestation  to  have  occurred  in  Jerusalem. 
Is  it  possible  that  St.  Luke's  exclusive  interest  in 
the  Judfean  series  is  due  to  the  purpose  for  which 
his  Gospel  was  written  ?  Writing  for  Greek  be- 
lievers, it  would  be  natural  that  he  should  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  Holy  City.  Is  it  not 
possible  conversely  that  St.  Matthew,  as  Pales- 
tinian and  Jerusalemite,  gives  for  that  very  reason 
the  more  distant  and  less  known  manifestations 
in  Galilee  ? 

Harnack  seems  reduced  to  the  singular  position  that  the 
onlj-  evidence  for  the  Galilsean  series  is  St.  Mark's  conclusion, 
and  that  does  not  exist.  For  he  lays  all  stress,  for  St.  Mark's 
value,  on  St.  Matthew  as  his  copyist.  He  depreciates  the 
independence  of  St.  Luke  and  rejects  the  authority  of  St. 
John.  Thus,  after  all,  the  testimony  to  a  Galila^an  series  is 
reduced  to  a  solitary  witness  whose  testimony  is  lost. 

The  first  imju'ession  derived  from  Lk. — that  the 
Ascension  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Resurrection — is  partlj'  corrected  on  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  there  iloes  not 
seem  sufficient  time  to  crowd  all  these  events  into 
a  single  day.  P^mmaus  is  reached  towards  even- 
ing when  the  day  was  far  spent  (24^).  The  meal 
in  the  town  must  have  taken  some  little  time. 
And  Emmaus  is  threescore  furlongs  (v.i2)  =  7  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  whole  journey  would  take 
the  greater  part  of  two  hours.  Tiien  follows  the 
conversation  with  the  two  and  the  Eleven.  After- 
wards, Christ  Himself  appears  and  gives  them  an 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures — the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets and  the  Psalms  (v.^^).  This  must  have  taken 
a  considerable  time.  Finally  is  placed  the  jour- 
ney to  Bethany  and  the  Ascension.  This  could 
scarcely  be  before  midnight.  Yet  certainly  (as 
Rordam  says)  the  account  gives  the  impression 
that  the  event  was  conceived  as  happening  in  the 
daytime  (Hibhert  Journ.,  July  1905,  p.  774).  If 
the  incident  has  suffered  condensation,  the  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  explained.  , 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  noting  that  Ramsay  describes 
St.  Luke  as  deficient  in  the  sense  of  time.  '  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  from  Acts  alone  to  acquire  any  idea  of  the  lapse  of 
time '  {Paul  the  Trav.  p.  18).  And  the  fault  is  not  individual. 
It  is  the  fault  of  his  age.  St.  Luke  '  had  studied  the  sequence 
of  events  carefully,  and  observes  it  in  his  arrangement  mi- 
nutely,' but  '  he  gives  no  measure  of  the  lapse  of  time  implied 
in  a  sentence,  a  clause,  or  even  a  word.  He  dismisses  ten  years 
in  a  breath,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  single  incident.'  Thus 
'  Luke's  style  is  compres-<ed  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  he 
expects  a  great  deal  from  the  reader.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
sketch  the  surroundings  and  set  the  whole  scene  like  a  picture 
before  the  reader  ;  he  states  the  bare  facts  that  seem  to  him 
important,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine  the  situation '  (p. 
17).  These  are  said  to  be  characteristics  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  And  they  will  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection. 

But  it  is  asked.  Since  our  Lord's  prediction  was 
that  He  would  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee  and 
the  angel's  direction  was  in  accordance  with  the 
same,  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  original  command,  that  ap- 
pearances should  occur  in  Jerusalem  ? — To  this 
difficulty  Rordam's  reply  is  : 

'  This  apparently  insoluble  difficulty  is  very  easily  explained. 
We   learn   (2411-24)    that    nobody  believed   the  women's  tale, 
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and  even  those  who  had  listened  most  to  their  words  returned 
disappointed  after  having  seen  the  empty  grave.  This  fully 
exv^lains  why  appearances  followed  in  Jerusalem.  For  that 
such  sceptics  would  not  go  to  Galilee  to  meet  Christ  is  obvious. 
Therefore,  just  as  the  original  story  was  that  Christ  appeared 
to  the  women,  because  they  doubted  the  angel's  words,  so  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  relate  how  Christ  had  to  appear  to  the 
apostles  and  the  disciples  together  with  them,  as  they  did  not 
believe  the  ivouien's  words  '  (p.  T7S). 

7.  The  nature  of  Christ's  resurrection  body. — 

(1)  The  sfiiteinrnts  of  the  Ecangclists  are  commuiili/ 
classified  as  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Those  which  exhibit 
a  ))urely  materiali.stic  view,  the  most  impressive 
instance  being  Lk  24^^*  '  Handle  me  and  see  :  for  a 
sjiirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.' 
(i^)  An  immaterial  series,  illustrated  in  His  vanish- 
ing and  reappearing,  in  the  ditiiculty  of  recognition 
and  the  alterations  of  form. 

One  school  of  criticism  here  endeavours  to  impose  a  dilemma, 
bidding  us  select  between  the  two  views,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  both.  Keini,  for  instance,  says,  '  There  is 
a  capricious  alternating  between  a  subtle  and  a  gross  corporeity 
.  .  .  which  is  self-contradictory '  (Jesus  of  Mazara,  vi.  340). 
We  may,  however,  decline  the  dilemma,  and  declare  ourselves 
jirepared  to  accept  both  series  of  statements,  as  forming  parts 
of  a  perfectly  conceivable  and  intelligible  conception.  This 
'  alternating  between  a  subtle  and  gross  corporeity,'  to  adopt 
Keim's  expression,  is,  to  begin  with,  profoundly  original.  The 
contemporary  Pharisaic  idea  of  resurrection  had  no  subtlety 
about  it.  It  was  grossly  and  even  repulsively  animal.  The 
martyred  Maccabees  expect  to  repossess  the  same  physical 
organs  and  limbs  in  the  same  condition  as  on  earth.  This  is 
expressed  with  a  coarseness  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  2  Mac 
711  and  14«  (see  also  Grobler  in  SK,  1879,  p.  682  flf.).  It  is 
resuscitation  of  the  same  body  to  the  same  estate  as  before. 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  resurrection  state 
as  resembling  that  of  the  angels,  but  it  describes  the  latter 
in  such  physical  and  animal  terms  as  to  deprive  the  resemblance 
of  much  value  (cf.  Enoch  .'il-i  with  151).  The  description  of 
'  revealing  every  thing  that  is  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
and  those  who  have  been  destroyed  by  the  desert,  and  those 
who  have  been  devoured  by  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  by  the 
beasts,  that  they  may  return  and  stay  themselves  on  the  day  of 
the  Elect  One '  (615,  ed.  Charles,  p.  160),  is  equally  suggestive  of 
a  grossly  material  view. 

The  exact  antithesis  to  the  Pharisaic  conception,  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  Apostolic  age,  was  the  Greek  conception  of 
emancipation  from  the  body  and  continued  existence  as  pure 
spirit.     See  preceding  article. 

The  view  given  by  the  Evangelists  is  indepen- 
dent of  both  of  the  above  conceptions.  It  certainly 
pos.sesses  a  strongly  materialistic  side.  Yet  with 
equal  certainty  it  is  no  mere  resuscitation  of  the 
animal  frame.  It  is  anything  rather  than  a  return 
to  life  under  the  same  conditions.  The  broadest 
distinction  is  drawn  by  the  Evangelists  between 
the  revivitication  of  Lazarus  and  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Lazarus  is  obviously  rejiresented  as 
granted  a  re-entrance  into  earthly  life  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before,  to  become  again  the 
possessor  of  a  corrujitible  organism,  subject  to 
the  same  fleshly  necessities,  and  destined  again  to 
expire  in  a  second  experience  of  physical  death  (cf. 
Kruger,  Aufcrstehung,  p.  21  f. ). 

(2)  The  Pauline  conception  of  the  risen  body. — St. 
Paul's  doctrine  is  condensed  into  the  two  crucial 
phrases,  a  '  psychical '  body  and  a  '  pneumatical ' 
body.  The  psychical  body  is  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment of  the  animal  force  ;  the  pneumatical  body  is 
the  organ  and  instrument  whose  vitalizing  ]u-in- 
ciple  is  the  spiritual  personality.  The  i^sychical 
body  is  that  which  discharges  the  functions  of 
animal  self-maintenance  and  reproduction.  It  is 
the  organ  adapted  to  life  under  terrestrial  condi- 
tions. The  pneumatical  is  the  organ  adapted  to 
life  under  non-terrestrial  conditions.  It  is  the  best 
self-expression  of  spirit  (Our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
p.  164  f.).  Now,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  firmly  main- 
tains two  points,  of  which  the  first  is  identify 
between  the  body  which  died  and  the  body  which 
rose.  This  is  implied  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of 
St.  Paul's  interest  in  the  empty  grave ;  in  his 
illustration  of  the  relation  between  the  two  states 
of  the  body  as  akin  to  that  between  the  seed  and 
the  perfected  plant.     It  is  further  taught  by  his 


description  of  his  vision  of  Christ  under  the  idea 
of  Christ's  Kesurrection. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Paul  affirms  identity, 
he  no  less  emphatically  affirms  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  body 
on  earth  and  beyond  it.  '  Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God'  (1  Co  \5^^).  'Thou 
sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be'  (v.^'').  The 
vastness  of  the  distinction  is  so  strongly  asserted 
in  the  term  the  'spiritual  body,'  that  the  identity 
might  almost  seem  to  be,  what  it  never  is,  really 
obliterated.  But  'the  ri.sen  body  of  Christ  was 
spiritual,  '  not  because  it  was  less  than  before 
material,  but  because  in  it  matter  was  wholly  and 
finally  subjugated  to  spirit,  and  not  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  physical  life.  Matter  no  longer  restricted 
Him  or  hindered.  It  had  become  tlie  pure  and 
transparent  vehicle  of  spiritual  purpose'  (Gore, 
Body  of  Christ,  p.  127). 

(3)  A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  with 
the  Evangelists'  statements  does  not  lead,  then, 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  ju'inciples  diverge. 
There  is  an  extreme  improbability  that  St.  Luke, 
for  instance,  considering  his  relation  to  St.  Paul, 
should  be  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  the 
Apostle's  principles.  But  there  is  no  manner  of 
contradiction.  The  Evangelists  are  concerned  with 
the  historic  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ,  St. 
Paul  with  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  resurrection 
body.  The  former  describe  the  body  of  Christ 
during  the  temporary  periods  in  which  its  presence 
Avas  ascertainable  by  the  senses  ;  the  latter  con- 
siders the  body  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  former  say, 
This  is  what  we  touched  and  saw,  and  our  hands 
have  handled  ;  the  latter  is  concerned  with  the 
profound  inquiry  as  to  what  constitutes  the  nature 
of  the  risen  body.  Thus  the  aspects  are  comple- 
mentary, not  antagonistic. 

(4)  If  we  attempt,  then,  to  formulate  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  risen 
body,  we  shall  affirm  that,  according  to  Christian 
doctrine,  man  consists  of  the  personality  or  self 
together  with  a  vehicle  of  self-manifestation.  This 
vehicle  is  material.  Under  terrestrial  conditions 
this  vehicle  must  possess  characteristics,  properties, 
organs,  adapted  to  such  conditions.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  no  self-expression  at  all.  Such  was  the 
psychical  body  of  Christ.     But  at  death  the  self 

Sassed  out  of  terrestrial  conditions,  leaving  the 
eshly  condition  of  the  body  behind,  but  by  no 
means  continuing  bodiless.  The  self  is  re-endowed 
with  a  vehicle  of  self-expression  which  is  still 
material,  only  under  the  complete  dominion  of 
spirit.  The  self  now  exists  under  heavenly  condi- 
tions. The  fleshly  organism  would  be  impossible 
there,  because  hopelessly  unadaptable  to  such  con- 
ditions. Its  whole  system,  con.struction,  solidity, 
its  parts  and  organs,  its  methods  of  self-mainten- 
ance, woukl  be  worse  than  meaningless  under  non- 
terrestrial  conditions.  We  should  supj^ose  that 
the  pneumatical  or  risen  body  of  Christ  was,  in  its 
normal  state,  as  an  ideally  jjerfect  utterance  of 
spirit,  imperceptible  to  the  human  senses  as  we  now 
possess  them.  But  the  capacities  of  this  ideally 
perfect  self-expression  are  so  great  that  it  can 
manifest  itself  to  persons  living  under  terrestrial 
conditions.  And  Ave  believe  that  this  pneumatical 
body  of  Christ  did  temporarily  assume  such  condi- 
tions of  tangibility  and  visibility  as  to  bring  His 
'subtle  corporeity,' for  evidential  and  instructive 
purposes,  within  range  of  our  '  grosser  corporeity.' 
This  leads  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical  body 
of  Christ.  That  they  are  related,  in  the  Apostolic 
conception,  is  clear.  But  the  question  is.  To  what 
extent  ?  Does  the  existence  of  the  pneumatical 
body  require  the  disappearance  of  the  psychical  ? 
or  can  they  coexist?    Can  the  one  remain  intact 
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Avithin  the  grave  while  the  other  is  declared  to 
have  risen  ?  Is  the  emptiness  of  the  grave  in 
Joseph's  garden  essential  to  belief  in  Christ's  tran- 
sition into  the  pneumatical  estate  ?  Since  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
between  these  two  conditions  of  the  bodily  life, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  the  co- 
existence of  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical  body. 
Would  it  therefore  follow  that  the  emptiness  of  the 
grave  in  Josephs  garden  is  inditi'erent  to  Christian 
thought?  No,  not  in  the  very  least.  We  must 
surely  here  distinguish  between  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  It  was 
clearly  necessary  for  evidential  purposes  that  the 
risen  Lord  should  reappear  within  a  terrestrial 
environment,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  His 
grave  should  be  vacated.  Belief  in  the  reality  of 
His  llesurrection  in  presence  of  the  corpse  was  to 
that  age  absolutely  impossible. 

Max  Miiller  expressed  years  ago  a  regret  that  the  Jews  buried 
and  did  not  burn  their  dead.  For  in  that  case,  he  thought,  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Resurrection  would  have  remained  far 
more  spiritual.  And  the  question  has  been  quite  recently 
asked,  What  kind  of  Resurrection  would  your  gospel  have  ex- 
hibited if  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  cremated?  Max  Miiller's 
regret  is  more  than  justified  by  the  deeply  materialistic  con- 
ceptions which  have  hea\  ily  burdened  the  Christian  mind.  But 
it  has  no  weight  whatever  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul. 
The  suggested  cremation  of  the  bodj'  of  Jesus  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  have  affected  the  Pauline  conception  of  the 
pneumatical  body.  Nor  would  it  have  removed  the  necessity  for 
\isible  and  tangible  manifestations  under  terrestrial  conditions. 
Christ  must  in  any  case  have  reappeared  with  features  and 
form  as  of  old,  whether  His  body  had  been  buried  or  burned. 
The  scars  nmst  ha\e  reappeared  upon  it.  The  facts  of  dissolution 
of  ordinary  human  bodies  have  not  altered  the  ordinary  belief 
in  their  physical  reappearance  in  the  Resurrection.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  body  and  its  return  to  dust,  the  cremation  of 
the  martyrs,  did  not  prevent  mediaeval  discussions  whether  one 
who  died  in  childhood  would  appear  full-grown  in  the  future 
life.  The  Maccabees,  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  but  that  did  not  prevent  their  holding  the  grossest 
ideas  of  a  resurrection  state.  '  As  for  cremation,  Christian  rever- 
ence shrinks  from  discussing  the  cremation  of  our  Lord's  sacred 
body,'  says  Dr.  Liddon  ;  '  but  cremation,  had  it  taken  place, 
could  have  made  no  difference  except  in  the  sphere  of  imagina- 
tion '  (Liddon,  Easter  Sermons,  i.  111). 

If  the  account  given  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  the  Hihhert 
Journal  (Jan.  1906),  of  Christianity  and  science  may  be  viewed 
as  representative  of  modern  thought,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
contemporary  thought  ought  not  to  have  much  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  body.  The 
question  is,  What  is  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  person- 
ality and  the  material  side  of  human  existence  ?  '  It  is  plain,' 
he  says,  '  that  for  our  present  mode  of  apprehending  the 
universe  a  material  vehicle  is  essential'  (p.  318).  The  onl^- 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  activity  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  activity  through  matter.  We  are  manifested  to 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  'Now,' argues 
the  writer,  '  this  dependence  of  the  spiritual  on  a  vehicle  for 
manifestation  is  not  likely  to  be  a  purely  temporary  condition  : 
it  is  probably  a  sign  or  sample  of  something  which  has  an  eternal 
significance,  a  representation  of  some  permanent  truth  '  (p.  319). 
'  'To  suppose  that  our  experience  of  the  necessary  and  funda- 
mental connexion  between  the  two  things — the  something  which 
we  know  as  mind  and  the  something  which  is  now  represented 
by  matter — has  no  counterpart  or  enlargement  in  the  actual 
scheme  of  the  universe,  as  it  really  exists,  is  needlessly  to  postu- 
late confusion  and  instrumental  deception  '  (p.  319).  Conse- 
quently the  conclusion  is  that,  '  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  mind  is  dependent  on  matter  as  we  know  it,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  still  by  means  of  something  akin  to  matter — something 
which  can  act  as  a  vehicle  and  represent  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  that  matter  represents  it  now — that  it  will  hereafter  be 
manifested '  (p.  320).  Now,  certainly  this  statement  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  matter,  of  personality  to  the  vehicle  of  self- 
manifestation,  is  one  which  St.  Paul  would  find  no  reason  to 
dispute.  As  the  writer  himself  recognizes,  '  This  probability  or 
possibility  maj-  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  statement  of  an 
orthodox  Christian  doctrine  '  (p.  320).  Such  ad\ances  of  modern 
thought  towards  the  Pauline  conception  are  as  hopeful  as  they 
are  significant.  'What  is  wanted,' he  adds,  'to  make  definite 
our  thoughts  of  the  persistent  existence  of  what  we  call  our 
immortal  part,  is  simply  the  persistent  power  of  manifesting  it- 
self to  friends,  i.e.  to  persons  with  whom  we  are  in  sympathy,  by 
means  as  plain  and  substantial  in  that  order  of  existence  as  the 
body  was  here '  (p.  322).  '  We  may  surmise  that  any  inmiortal 
part  must  have  the  power  of  constructing  for  itself  a  suitable 
vehicle  of  manifestation,  which  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
term  "  body  "  '  (p.  323). 

For  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  see  Goulburn, 
Bampton  Lectures  ;  Skrine,  Cnntem}}.  Ret\,  Pec.  1904,  870. 

8.  The  sayings  of  the  Risen  Master  are  most 
significant.    Their  man ncr  is  perfectly  distinct  from 


that  of  the  ministry.  What  Keim  (Jesus  ofNazara, 
vi.  354)  describes  as  the  '  simple,  solemn,  almost  life- 
less, cold,  unfamiliar  character  of  the  manifesta- 
tions,' calls  attention  to  the  striking  aloofness  and 
unearthliness  of  the  Easter  tone.  Familiarity  is 
altered  into  distance  and  awful  dignity.  Yet 
with  this  difference,  which  is  inevitable,  if  the 
circumstances  are  historic,  the  Personality  is  just 
the  same.  And  as  with  their  manner,  so  with  their 
substance.  They  occupy,  very  marvellously,  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  teaching  of 
the  ministry  which  they  presuppo.se,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  which  they  account  for  and 
explain. 

9.  Christ's  Resurrection  and  modern  thought.— 
Non-Christian  explanations  of  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion.— There  are  only  two  ultimate  explanations 
possible  :  either  the  event  was  the  action  of  God, 
which  is  the  Christian  explanation  ;  or  else  it  must 
be  accounted  for  within  purely  earthly  and  human 
limits.  Rejection  of  the  Christian  or  supernatural 
account  leaves  the  necessity  of  providing  a  natural- 
istic explanation  ;  otherwise  there  would  always  be 
a  danger  that  the  supernatural,  although  cast  out 
on  principle,  would  nevertheless  return  again.  Non- 
Christian  theories  of  Chri-st's  Resurrection  form  a 
series.  No  one  has  summarized  them  better  than 
Keim  (vi.  327  ft"). 

(1)  There  was  the  theory,  now  quite  obsolete, 
which  denied  Christ's  death.  He  fainted  away  on 
the  cross,  and  recovered  in  the  grave.  The  valu- 
able point  in  this  theory  is  its  recognition  that  the 
Apostles  did  really  see  their  Lord  alive  again  as 
a  solid  objective  fact  confronting  them.  Its  mon- 
strously irrational  character  lies  in  its  impossible 
assumption  that  a  half-dead  form,  with  difficulty 
brought  back  to  life,  leading  an  exhausted  exist- 
ence, and  finally  dying  over  again,  could  ever  have 
inspired  in  His  adherents  triumphant  faith  in  Him 
as  a  risen  conqueror  and  Son  of  God.  The  well- 
known  sentences  of  Strauss  have  efl'ectually  dis- 
posed of  this  miserable  fabrication,  with  all  the 
wretched  immoralities  which  it  included.  It  is, 
says  Reville,  '  un  tissu  d'invraisemblances  materi- 
elles  et  morales'  (ii.  455). 

(2)  Another  theory  was  that  the  body  was  secretly 
removed  from  the  grave — either  by  opponents  or 
by  friends.  Imagination  hovers  between  Pilate,  or 
the  Sanhedrists,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathai'a,  or  the 
gardener,  or  Mary  Magdalene.  Of  the  attempt  to 
account  for  the  empty  grave  as  an  imposture,  Keim 
justly  remarks  :  '  All  these  assumptions  are  repel- 
lent and  disgraceful ;  they  show, that  the  holy  con- 
viction of  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  .  .  . 
has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  the 
hardened  minds  of  such  critics '  (p.  325).  This 
theory  also  has  passed  away.  Critics,  says  Keim, 
have  left  off  seeking  an  explanation  from  external 
facts. 

(3)  But  there  is  still  a  Morld  of  mental  facts. 
The  naturalistic  explanations  of  to-day  are  sought 
through  psychology.  There  is  the  Vision  hypo- 
thesis— a  self-generated  appearance,  the  product  of 
reflexion  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  Personality. 
Jesus'  followers,  studying  the  Scriptures,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the 
Messiah  to  pass  through  sufl'ering  to  glory.  From 
the  principle,  'He  must  live,'  they  passed  involun- 
tarily to  the  assertion,  '  He  does  live,'  and  to  the 
further  assertion,  '  AYe  have  seen  Him "  !  Thus 
they  took  a  leap  from  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect 
to  a  fact  of  history.  Keim's  criticism  is  that 
reflexion  requires  time.  Its  advocates  postulate  a 
year — ten  years.  But  the  Apostolic  evidence  con- 
curs in  asserting  that  the  interval  between  the 
death  and  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  was  exceed- 
ingly brief.  Strauss  himself  gave  up  the  theory, 
and  adopted  another.      '  Not  so  much  liy  way  of 
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reflexion,  it  is  now  said,  as  by  the  quicker  road  of 
the  lieart,  of  the  force  of  imagination,  and  of  strong 
nervous  excitement,  the  disciples  attained  to  belief 
in  the  living  Messiah'  (p.  334).  The  invincible 
Jesus  hovered  before  their  minds  (p.  343).  When 
Mohammed  died,  his  adherents  swore  to  decapitate 
any  one  who  dared  to  say  that  the  Prophet  had 
exjjired  (p.  344).  In  reality  Jesus  Avas  not  dead  to 
the  disciples,  since  they  had  witnessed  neither  His 
Passion  nor  death  nor  burial.  Back  in  Galilee  the 
old  associations  revived,  far  from  the  disasters  and 
the  graves  of  Jerusalem — unbounded  excitement,  in- 
tensified by  abstinence  from  food  and  by  the  feverish 
moods  of  the  evening,  caused  the  limits  of  the  outer 
and  inner  world  to  disappear.  They  thought  they 
saw  and  heard  externally,  while  they  only  saw  and 
heard  within.  Martineau  adopted  something  of 
this  subjective  theory  of  emotion  and  reflexion 
combined.  It  is  the  most  popular  non-Christian 
explanation  of  the  day.  But  Keim  deliberately 
rejects  it. 

Keim  admits  that  the  Apostolic  age  was  full  of  more  or  less 
self-generated  human  visions.  But  if  these  visions  had  been  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ,  St.  Paul 
would  certainly  not  have  closed  his  list  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
manifestation.  Why  does  the  Apostle  consider  the  manifesta- 
tion to  himself  as  last  of  a  series  (£(r;j;aTov,  1  Co  15*),  obviously  last 
of  its  kind,  carefully-  differentiating  it  from  the  visions  which 
may  have  come  either  to  himself  or  to  others  ?  '  Having  made 
such  a  sharp  and  clean  division,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  proved  that 
there  laj'  between  the  first  5  or  6  appearances  and  the  later 
often-repeated  visions  such  a  great  and  broad  gulf  of  time,  and 
indeed  of  character,  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  reckon  the 
latter  appearances  with  the  former '  (p.  353). 

A  vision  of  departed  persons  does  not  necessarily  imply  their 
resurrection.  If  Moses  and  Elijah  were  seen  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Christ,  did  the  disciples  infer  their  resurrection?  Con- 
temporary belief  in  the  Apostolic  age  had  assumed  that  patriarch 
and  prophet  and  saint  of  OT  times  lived  on  in  Paradise,  but  this 
did  not  involve  belief  in  their  resurrection.  Visions  were  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  dead  body  in  the 
grave,  and  no  belief  in  their  resurrection  would  ensue.  Why 
then  did  the  Apostle,  having  seen  Christ  after  His  death,  affirm 
His  Resurrection  (cf.  Schmoller  in  SK,  1894,  p.  689)?  Was  it  not 
because  this  '  seeing '  Him  was  consciously  different  from  the 
saeing  in  a  dream,  or  from  any  kind  of  seeing  except  one  involving 
physical  identity  ?  The  idea  of  resurrection  introduces  an  after- 
death  experience  as  it  concerns  the  body.  It  affirms  that  that 
which  rose  is  also,  however  altered,  that  which  died. 

Separating,  then,  the  ordinary  visions  of  the  Apostolic  age  from 
those  decisive  earlier  appearances  of  Jesus,  the  question  is,  says 
Keim,  Were  those  visions  of  the  Risen  Jesus  merely  self-generated 
natural  products  explicable  by  psychology?  This,  he  replies, 
is  'contradicted  first  by  the  evidently  simple,  solemn,  almost 
lifeless,  cold,  unfamiliar  character  of  the  manifestations. '  '  There 
are  reserve  and  reticence  in  the  face  of  the  strange  phenomenon. 
There  is  no  trace  of  a  happy,  sweet,  prolonged  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  him  who  is  again  endowed  with  life  and  love.'  And  secondlj-, 
a  merely  subjective  explanation  becomes  '  still  more  glaringly 
inadequate '  when  we  consider  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the 
appearances.  Advocates  of  the  Vision  theory  have  consistently 
postulated  an  extended  duration  of  time,  years  during  which 
the  appearances  were  reiterated.  '  This  is  as  true  with  regard 
to  the  hypothesis  as  it  is  false  and  frivolous  with  regard  to  the 
Apostolic  account '  (p.  356).  '  There  was  no  host  of  appearances, 
no  exuberance,  no  indescribable  irregularity,  no  violent  transi- 
tion.' '  Just  when  fervid  minds  are  beginning  to  grow  fanatical, 
the  fanaticism  absolutely  and  entirely  ceases.'  And  thirdly,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  visions  is  vigorous  practical  activity. 
Mere  psychological  phenomena  do  not  move  this  way.  'The 
spirits  that  men  call  up  are  not  so  quickly  laid'  (p.  357).  'If, 
therefore,  there  was  actually  an  early  or  immediate  transition 
from  the  visions  to  a  calm  self-possession,  and  to  a  self-possessed 
energj-,  then  the  visions  did  not  proceed  from  self-generated 
visionary  over-excitement  and  fanatical  agitation  among  the 
multitude '  (p.  35S). 

Keim's  judgment,  then,  upon  the  Vision  theory,  as  a  whole,  is 
as  follows  :  '  All  these  considerations  compel  us  to  admit  that 
the  theory  which  has  recently  become  the  favourite  one  is  only 
an  hypothesis  which,  while  it  explains  something,  leaves  the 
main  fact  unexplained,  and,  indeed,  subordinates  what  is  histori- 
cally attested  to  weak  and  untenable  views '  (p.  358). 

(4)  Keim  then  comes  to  his  own  explanation.  '  If 
the  visions  are  not  something  humanly  generated 
or  self-generated,  if  they  are  not  blossom  and  fruit 
of  an  illusion-producing  over-excitement,  if  they  are 
not  something  str,ange  and  mysterious,  if  they  are 
directly  accompanied  by  astonishingly  clear  percep- 
tions and  resolves,  then  there  still  remains  one 
originating  source,  hitherto  unmentioned,  namely, 
God  and  the  glorified  Christ'  (p.  361 ).    Keim  accord- 


ingly propounds  a  theory  of  objective  Vision 
created  by  Christ  Himself.  '  If  the  power  that 
produces  the  vision  comes,  as  according  to  our 
view  it  does,  entirely  from  without,  and  the  sub- 
jective seeing  is  merely  the  reflex  form  of  what  is 
objective,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  seeing 
and  of  the  will  to  see,  as  soon  as  the  operating 
power  ceases  to  operate,  becomes  perfectly  intellig- 
ible.' 'Even  the  corjioreal  appearance  may  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  losing  every- 
thing unless  they  have  this  plastic  representation 
for  their  thought  and  their  faith '  (p.  362).  Thus, 
according  to  this  view,  the  Resurrection  manifesta- 
tions are  a  God-created  message  of  victory.  To 
quote  Keim's  oft-quoted  expression,  they  are  '  a 
telegram  from  heaven,'  an  evidence  given  by  Christ 
Himself  and  by  the  power  of  God. 

This  objective  Vision  theory,  although  far  be- 
neath the  Christian  conviction,  is  nevertheless  a 
very  remarkable  appi'oximation  towards  it.  It  is 
a  most  significant  recognition  of  the  inadequate 
character  of  all  purely  subjective  explanations  of 
the  Apostles'  belief.  It  acknowledges  a  God-created 
reality  in  the  Easter  faith.  The  theories  of  fraud 
and  fiction  and  self-delusion  are  hereby  deliberately 
set  aside.  The  Almighty  produced  the  Apostles' 
faith. 

On  the  objective  Vision  theory  see,  further,  Steude,  Aufersteh- 
ung,  p.  99 ;  Lotze,  Microcosmos,  ii.  480  (Eng.  tr.). 

The  ultimate  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Re.sur- 
rection  evidence  are  not  historical.  As  Sabatier 
truly  says,  '  Even  if  the  differences  were  perfectly 
reconciled,  or  even  did  not  exist  at  all,  men  who 
will  not  admit  the  miraculous  would  none  the  less 
decisively  reject  the  witness.  As  Zeller  frankly 
acknowledges,  their  rejection  is  based  on  a  philo- 
sophic theory,  and  not  on  historic  considerations ' 
(L'Aputre  Paul,  p.  42).  Strauss  long  ago  fully 
admitted  that  '  the  origin  of  that  faith  in  the  dis- 
ciples is  fully  accounted  for  if  we  look  upon  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  Evangelists  describe 
it,  as  an  external  miraculous  occurrence '  (Neto  Life, 
i.  399).  Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  Strauss' 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  controlled  by  a  priori 
considerations,  to  which  the  fact  of  a  resurrection 
was  inadmissible  ;  cf.  p.  397  : — 

'Here,  then,  we  stand  on  that  decisive  point  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  we  either  acknowledge  the  inadmissibility  of  the  natural 
and  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  must  consequently 
retract  all  that  precedes  and  give  up  our  whole  undertaking,  or 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  out  the  possibility  of  the  results  ol 
these  accounts,  i.e.  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  without  any  correspondingly  miraculous  fact.' 

This  is  his  conscious,  deliberate  undertaking — to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  on  the  presup- 
position of  a  certain  view  of  the  universe.  It  in- 
variably amounts  to  this.  At  the  grave  in  Joseph's 
garden  two  antagonistic  world -theories  confront 
each  other  (cf.  Ihmels,  Auferstchung,  p.  27;  Luth- 
ardt,  Glnubenslehre).  Spinoza,  it  has  been  said, 
could  not  believe  in  the  actual  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  because  such  belief  would  have  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  theory  of  the  universe. 
Obviously  the  pantheist  mu.st  account  for  the 
manifestation  on  naturalistic  principles. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  dissociate  religion  from 
facts  will  naturally  resent  the  position  which  Chris- 
tianity ascribes  to  Christ's  Resurrection.  The  re- 
lation between  eternal  truth  and  historic  incidents 
cannot,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  limits  at  our 
disposal.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  re- 
ligion of  Incarnation  cannot  possibly  be  dissociated 
from  the  facts  of  history.  The  objection,  therefore, 
to  the  connexion  between  doctrine  and  history  is 
fundamentally  an  objection  to  the  whole  principle  of 
an  external  and  specialized  revelation,  or  to  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  culminates  in  Divine 
personal  entrance  into  history  and  self-manifesta- 
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tion  within  its  limits  (see  Gwatkin's  Gifford 
Lectures). 

Similarly,  the  attitude  of  individuals  towards  the 
evidence  is  affected  by  their  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  body  and  soul.  There  are,  says  Griitz- 
macher  [I.e.  inf.  p.  120), ultimately  three  conceptions. 
Either  body  and  soul  are  both  integral  portions  of 
a  complete  humanity ;  or  man  is  only  body,  of 
which  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  transient  function  ; 
or  man  is  only  soul,  and  the  body  is  its  entangle- 
ment and  its  prison.  Of  these  three  theories,  says 
the  same  writer,  the  last  is  the  least  congenial  to 
modern  thought.  Psychology  is  strenuous  in  its 
insistence  on  the  intimate  and  necessary  relationship 
of  soul  and  body  (p.  121).  The  second  theory  is 
materialism  pure  and  simple  ;  but  its  unsatisfying 
character  is  to  modern  thought  sufficiently  obvious. 
There  remains,  in  the  long  run,  only  the  first  con- 
ception, which  places  upon  the  body  a  very  high 
value  indeed.  Immortality  without  embodiment 
is  not  a  theory  which  harmonizes  with  the  deepest 
reflexions  of  the  day. 

10.  The  Apostolic  teaching  on  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  Resurrection.  —  (1)  Evidential  as  to  His 
Messiahs/lip. — According  to  the  prevalent  interpre- 
tation of  Dt  21'-^,  adopted  by  the  LXX,  '  cursed  of 
God  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  upon  a  tree'  (cf. 
-Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  6),  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  had, 
in  Jewish  contemporary  thought,  finally  condemned 
Him  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  '  To  a  Jew  the 
cross  was  infinitely  more  than  an  earthly  punish- 
ment of  unutterable  suffering  and  shame  ;  it  was 
a  revelation  that  on  the  crucified  there  rested  the 
extreme  malediction  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
idea  was  no  theological  refinement.  It  could  not 
but  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  Jew  who  knew 
the  Law.  Within  a  few  years  (1  Co  12^)  it  was 
formulated  in  a  creed  of  unbelief — dvddefia.  'Irjaovs. 
It  found  expression  in  the  name  by  which  in  later 
days  the  Lord  was  known  among  the  Jews — 'i^nn, 
"the  hanged  one"'  (Chase,  Crcdibiliti/  of  Acts, 
]).  149).  '  "  Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree  " 
(Ac  5^").  Here  was  a  public,  an  impressive,  a  final 
attestation  of  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Here  was  an  end '  (p.  150).  There 
could  be  but  one  conclusion.  Now  here  are  appreci- 
ated the  force  and  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection. 
If  '  the  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus '  (Ac  5^), 
then  it  was  clear  that  the  estimate  inevitable  from 
the  hanging  upon  a  tree  had  been  mistaken,  and 
must  be  reversed  ;  that  earth's  rejected  was  God's 
accepted  ;  then  it  was  possible  to  believe  of  this 
Crucified  One,  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour'  (Ac  5^'). 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Peter 
describes  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Lord  and  Christ 
(Ac  2^"),  Prince  of  Life  (3'^),  only  source  of  salva- 
tion (4^-),  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  (lO^^.  ^.f   y^si^ 

'  It  is  the  expression,"  says  B.  Weiss  {Bibl.  Theol.  NT,  i.  239), 
'  of  the  most  immediate  living  experience,  when  Peter  says  that 
they  were  begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  Resurrection 
of  .Jesus  Christ  (1  P  13).  Not  till  it  took  place  was  the  dead 
Jesus  manifested  with  absolute  certainty  as  the  Messiah.' 

(2)  Evidential  as  certifying  the  redemptive  char- 
acter of  His  death. — It  required  a  new  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  His  death.  The  Resurrection 
showed  the  death  to  possess  a  Godward  validity, 
affecting  the  Divine  relations  with  riiankind.  It 
was  the  Divine  response  to  the  death,  and  the 
explanation  to  mankind  of  its  meaning  (see  Gloatz 
in  SK,  1895,  p.  798  ;  cf.  Ro  6^-  lO).  The  Resurrec- 
tion, says  Horn  in  a  striking  phrase,  is  the  '  Amen ' 
of  the  Father  to  the  '  It  is  finished '  of  the  Son 
(NK  Ztschr.  1902,  p.  548). 

(3)  Christ's  Resurrection  is  evidential  of  His 
Divinity.— St.  Paul  begins  the  letter  to  the  Romans 
with  this  thought :  P-  ■*  ' .  .  .  the  gospel  of  God  .  .  . 


concerning  his  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 
Here  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  that  is,  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  said  to  be  concerning  God's  Son.  And 
the  expression  '  God's  Son '  is,  says  Meyer,  not  by 
any  means  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  designation 
of  Messiah  ;  it  is  in  St.  Paul  a  Son  who  has  pre- 
existed, and  proceeded  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  like  Him  in  substance  (cf.  Liddon,  Analysis, 
p.  4).  The  gospel  of  God  concerning  His  Son  is  con- 
cerned with  Sonship  in  the  highest, of  all  senses.  It 
designates  neither  adojation  nor  official  place,  but 
personal  equality. 

God's  Son,  then,  is  viewed  by  the  Apostle  in 
two  aspects,  which  both  represent  constituent  ele- 
ments of  His  nature, — according  to  the  flesh,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  The  former 
describes  His  humanity,  the  latter  His  higher  Self. 
Regarded  in  the  former  aspect.  He  was  born  of  the 
dynasty  of  David  ;  regarded  in  the  latter,  He  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  term  trans- 
lated '  declaimed  to  be '  {optadivTos)  might  refer  either 
to  an  actual  appointment  or  to  the  declaration  of 
a  fact.  If  our  exposition  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God  ' 
be  correct,  it  is  the  second  that  is  intended  here. 
Jesus  is,  then,  here  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  Resurrection.  A  powerful 
demonstration  of  His  higher  Self  has  been  made 
in  the  sphere  of  resurrection  (cf.  Liddon,  Easter 
Sermons,  vi.  94,  iv.  58  ;  Gittbrd  on  Romans ;  con- 
trast Du  Rose,  Gospel  ace.  to  St.  Paid,  p.  31). 

(4)  Instrumented  in  effecting  Christ's  Excdtation. 
The  Resurrection  is  in  Apostolic  theology  by  no 
means  merely  evidential.  It  is  no  mere  certificate 
of  acceptance.  It  is  not  merely  an  indirect  means 
through  which  men  have  become  believers,  a 
matter  which  can  be  dispensed  with  so  soon  as 
faith  is  gained,  or  is  unnecessary  if  faith  is  obtained 
some  other  way.  It  is  also  instrumental,  and  pro- 
duces its  own  necessary  and  indispensable  ett'ects. 
It  has  primarily  its  own  ettect  on  Christ  Himself. 
Obviously  it  does  not  only  certify  Him  to  be  the 
Christ.  It  is  instrumental  in  ett'ecting  His  Exalta- 
tion. It  is  through  the  Resurrection  that  Christ 
'  enters  into  his  glory'  (Lk  24-6 .  ^.f.  Ac  2^^  Ro  6''). 
St.  Paul  (Ac  13^^)  applies  to  the  Resurrection  the 
Psalm,  'Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  (i.e.  Easter 
Day)  have  I  bfegotten  thee.'  The  primary  refer- 
ence (?  to  the  coronation  of  Solomon)  is  here,  ac- 
cordingly, mystically  transferred  to  the  Exaltation 
of  Jesus.  Not  that  the  Resurrection  constituted 
Him  God's  Son  (which  He  was  throughout),  but 
that  it  effected  the  transition  into  a  glorified  state. 
Jesus,  as  having  expired  on  the  cross,  would  be 
conceived  by  the  Jews  as  transferred  to  the  gloom 
of  Hades.  Jesus,  as  risen,  Avas  thereby  exalted  to 
a  condition  hitherto  unprecedented  among  the 
occupants  of  the  other  world  (cf.  Rev  P^).  As 
the  result  of  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  '  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  'making  intercession  for  us' 
(Ro  &*). 

(5)  The  Resurrection  is  also  instrumental  in 
effecting  justification.  The  gi'eat  passage  is  Ro 
425  i  \Yi^o  -^yag  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification.'  The  two  clauses 
are  by  no  means  identical — an  antithesis  of  phrases 
without  antithesis  of  meaning — as  an  attempt  to 
transpose  them  ought  to  show.  St.  Paul  could  not 
conceivably  have  said,  '  Who  died  for  our  justifica- 
tion, and  rose  again  for  our  sins.'  There  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  categories  of  death 
and  sin,  and  those  of  resurrection  and  justification. 
Moreover,  both  Death  and  Resurrection  have  their 
functions  to  discharge  in  completing  the  work  of 
redemption.  In  the  first  place,  Christ  was  de- 
livered over  to  death  as  a  Sacrifice  on  account  of 
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our  oli'ences.  Thereby  objectively  reparation  was 
made  in  behalf  of  humanity  by  its  representative, 
and  reconciliation  secured.  But  this,  while  com- 
plete on  the  Divine  side,  leaves  the  earthward  yet 
to  be  effected.  The  reconciliation  must  be  sub- 
jectively appropriated  by  each  individual.  Ac- 
cordingly Christ  was  raised  again  on  account  of 
our  justification.  Our  individual  acceptance  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  Resurrection.  This  is  for 
two  reasons  :  {a)  because  we  can  appropriate  justi- 
fication only  by  belief  in  the  saving  significance  of 
Christ's  death.  And  we  can  attain  to  this  belief 
only  through  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  (cf.  B. 
Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  i.  437).  But  it  should  be  most 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  only  a  partial  state- 
ment of  the  truth.  Our  individual  acceptance  is 
also  due  to  the  Resurrection ;  (b)  because  it  was  only 
by  His  Risen  Life  that  Christ  became  the  new  life- 
principle  for  mankind.  Justice  will  never  be  done 
to  this  great  passage  so  long  as  the  effect  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  on  our  justification  is  restricted  to  its 
being  a  mere  certificate  of  His  acceptance  with 
God  (contrast  Pfleiderer,  Paulinism,  i.  119,  and 
Stevens,  Pauline  Thcol.  254  f.). 

The  Resurrection  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  the  glorified  life  of  Jesus  is  infused  into  the 
personality  of  the  believer.  Apostolic  Christianity, 
we  are  profoundly  persuaded,  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  former  of  these  two  conceptions,  but  embraces 
the  latter.  It  is  not  Christ  outside  us,  but  Christ 
within  us  that  completes  the  Apostolic  view.  It 
is  not  the  recorded  Christ  appealing  to  us  across 
the  centuries,  but  the  Living  Christ  imparting  His 
glorified  strength,  that  is  the  ultimate  Christian 
principle.  This  is  the  meaning  of  St.  John's  teach- 
ing on  eating  Christ  (Jn  6).  This  assimilation  of 
Christ  becomes  possible  only  through  His  Resur- 
rection. And  St.  Paul  can  mean  no  less  when  he 
writes,  'raised  again  for  our  justification.'  Thus, 
as  B.  Weiss  says,  the  relation  between  the  Death 
of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection  is,  that  '  the  former 
was  the  means  of  procuring  salvation,  the  latter 
the  means  of  appropriating  it '  (Bibl.  Theol.  i. 
437). 

On  this  most  important  passage  see,  further,  Meyer  on  Ro 
425 ;  Liddon's  Analysis  ;  Newman's  Sermon, '  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion the  Source  of  justification.' 

(6)  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  also,  according 
to  Apostolic  teaching,  instmmental  in  effecting  the 
physical  resurrection  of  all  believers.  As  early  as 
1  Th  41*  St.  Paul  appeals  to  Christ's  Resurrection 
as  the  ground  of  consolation  to  the  mourner.  Simi- 
larly St.  Peter  is  represented  (Ac  4^)  as  '  jireaching 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  '  (cf. 
Ro  &>  8",  and  above  all  1  Co  15). 

Specially  noteworthy  is  St.  Paul's  argument  in 
Ro  S'"*-.  On  the  siipposition  that  Christ  is  in  us— 
if  Christ  has  really  entered  into  the  individual 
believer — if  His  power  has  taken  possession — then 
the  result  is  («)  that  although  the  body — the 
human  body — is  dead  because  of  sin — i.e.  belongs 
to  the  category  of  dead  things  oAving  to  the  influ- 
ence of  moral  evil — not  merely  mortal  but  dead — 
yet  the  spirit — the  human  spirit — is  life  because  of 
(Christ's)  righteousness.  That  is  to  say,  a  resur- 
rection has  taken  place  already  on  the  spiritual 
side.  We  are  already  risen  with  Christ — in  the 
region  of  personal  renewal — because  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  in  us — imparted  to  us.  (6)  But 
if  so  (v.") — if  the  resurrection  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  spiritual, — the  new  vitality  shall  in 
process  of  time  extend  itself  into  the  physical : 
'  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies.' 

The  Christian  doctrine  proclaims  both  a  moral  and  a  physical 
resurrection.  Attempts  were  made  in  the  Apostolic  age,  under 
the  influence  of  non-Christian  presuppositions,  to  lay  exclusive 
emphasis  on  the  former  and  reject  the  latter.  Men  declared 
that  the  resurrection  was  past  already  (2  Ti  2^8).  Death  was 
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to  be  understood  in  a  moral  sense,  and  resurrection  was  its 
moral  antithesis,  it  was  a  restoration  out  of  the  death  of  ignor- 
ance, a  giving  of  life  to  the  morally  dead.  Attempts  are  also 
made  in  modern  thought  to  maintain  exclusivelj'  a  moral  resur- 
rection. But  nothing  can  be  more  paradoxical  than  endeav- 
ours to  shelter  this  exclusiveness  under  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul.  To  say  that  '  in  St.  Paul's  ideas  the  expression  [resur- 
rection from  the  dead]  has  no  essential  connexion  with  physical 
death  '  (Matt.  Arnold),  is  to  say  what  is  preposterous  to  any 
one  who  has  the  great  words  of  1  Co  15  ringing  in  his  mind.  It 
is,  as  has  been  accurately  said,  '  claiming  the  authority  of  St. 
Paul's  spiritual  teaching  in  order  to  discredit  the  historical 
faith  without  which  he  declared  his  preaching  vain  '  (Waggett, 
The  Holy  Eucharist,  p.  200).  All  attempts  to  limit  St.  Paul's 
idea  of  resurrection  to  the  moral  sphere  are  worse  than  useless. 
The  fact  is  that  St.  Paul  did  not  gratuitously  attach  a  relic  of 
incongruous  materialism  to  a  spiritual  theory  complete  and 
consistent  with  itself.  '  He  beheved,  indeed,  in  our  Lord's 
bodily  Resurrection,  but  not  in  spite  of  his  spiritualism  ;  rather 
because  of  the  triumphant  character  of  his  spiritualism  '  (Wag- 
gett, p.  201).  The  severance  of  human  life  into  two  distinct 
departments,  the  one  the  spiritual  and  moral  over  which 
resurrection  prevails,  the  other  the  phjsical  over  which  resur- 
rection has  no  power,  is  not  a  true  spirituality,  but  a  false  and 
timid  spirituality.  '  It  is  false  preciselj'  through  timidity,  and 
by  failing  to  invade  in  the  name  of  Spirit  the  regions  of 
sensible  experience '  (Waggett,  p.  200).  The  intimate  con- 
nexion of  the  two  spheres,  the  moral  and  the  physical,  is  funda- 
mental throughout  the  Christian  revelation.  Death  in  Chris- 
tianity is  physical,  and  death  is  also  moral.  And  the  two 
interpenetrate.  Redemption  involves  an  intimate  association 
between  the  two.  The  Death  of  Christ  is  moral  surrender  and 
physical  experience.  Death  physical  is  awfully  real,  as  real  in 
its  province  as  is  death  in  the  moral  sphere.  It  is  therefore 
impossible,  consistently  with  Christian  principles  of  redemption, 
to  separate  sin  and  dissolution  into  two  worlds  having  no  con- 
nexion. The  Christian  conception  is  of  a  life-giving  force  which 
pervades  the  moral  sphere  already,  and  is  to  pervade  the 
material  hereafter.  It  has  done  both  these  already  in  the  case 
of  Christ.  And  the  Spirit  of  Christ  already  pervades  the 
Christian  here  in  the  present  world.  He  is  already  morally 
risen  with  Christ.  The  force  of  the  Resurrection  of"  Christ  is 
already  at  work  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  affection  and  will. 
But  there  is  a  redemption  of  the  body  yet  to  come.  (On  the 
relation  of  moral  to  physical  resurrection,  see  also  Du  Bose, 
Gospel  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  Denney,  Atonement  and  the  Modern 
Mind). 

(7)  Consequently  it  is  seen  that  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  for  dogmatic  just  as  truly  as  for 
evidential  reasons,  (a)  Their  consciousness  of  its 
basal  character  is  shown  in  the  position  it  occupies 
in  their  witness.  An  Apostle  is  ordained  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  Resurrection  (Ac  1-").  The  content 
of  St.  Paul's  Christianity  is  thought  at  Athens  to 
be  'Jesus  and  the  resurrection'  (17^*).  The  early 
sections  in  the  Acts  reiterate  the  statement,  '  This 
Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses '  (2^-).  (b)  Moreover,  negatively,  the  con- 
sequences to  Christianity  of  a  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  were  drawn  out  with  all  the 
dialectic  force  of  St.  Paul.  And  it  is  surely  sig- 
nificant every  way  that  this  acute  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  was  made  by  one  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  The  fearlessness 
with  which  he  propounds  his  great  dilemmas  is  in 
itself  extremely  valuable  and  reassuring.  He  saw, 
with  a  clearness  never  surpassed,  what  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  involved  ;  and  seeing  that,  was 
calmly  prepared  to  risk  everything  upon  it.  It 
would  seem  indisputable  that  St.  Paul's  entire 
exposition  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  in  controversy  in 
the  Church  of  Corinth.  The  section  of  Corinthian 
churchmen  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  mind  accepted 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  rejected  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Their  philosophic  antece- 
dents rendered  such  rejection  entirely  natural  (see 
Heinrici,  in  loc;  Kennedy,  St.  PatiVs  Conception 
of  the  Last  Things,  225),  while  their  Christianity 
constrained  them  to  make  a  concession  to  faith  in 
the  altogether  exceptional  case  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  were  practically  combining  incompatible  ele- 
ments from  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  had  not  the 
clearness  of  thought  to  realize  the  incompatibility. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  abnormal  to  human 
religious  experience  in  this.  But  to  St.  Paul's 
logical  intellect  it  was  intolerable.     If  there  be  no 
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such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  dead  persons,  then 
is  not  Clirist  risen  (1  Co  15^^).  The  denial  of  the 
general  jirineiple  will  not  permit  the  affirmation  of 
particular  instances. 

St.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  show  the  effect  of 
this  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection  :  first,  on  the 
proclamation  of  Christianity,  whose  sum  and  sub- 
stance become  words  lacking  in  contents  and  in 
truth,  if  Christ  be  not  risen ;  secondly,  on  the 
believer's  faith,  which  in  that  case  becomes  equally 
empty,  being  created  by  a  baseless  message  ;  and 
thirdly,  on  the  Apostolic  proclaimers,  who  have 
delivered  as  fact  what  in  reality  is  fiction,  and 
have  misrepresented  God  by  affirming  as  His  deed 
Avhat  He  has  not  done.  Thus  in  all  three  depart- 
ments the  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection  evapo- 
rates everything.  The  substance  of  Christianity 
has  gone,  the  believer's  faith  has  gone,  the  Ajjos- 
tolic  veracity  has  gone.  To  dwell  on  the  second  of 
these  :  The  faith  of  a  Christian  depends  on  Christ's 
Resurrection,  because  forgiveness  depends  on  the 
redemptive  power  of  Christ's  Death,  and  this  is 
certified  by  the  Resurrection.  If  the  Resurrection 
is  not  historic  fact,  then  the  power  of  death 
remains  unbroken,  and  with  it  the  ett'ect  of  sin  ; 
and  the  significance  of  Christ's  Death  remains 
uncertified,  and  accordingly  believers  are  yet  in 
their  sins,  precisely  where  they  were  before  they 
heard  of  J  esus'  name. 

That  St.  Paul's  estimate  of  the  place  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  in  Christianity  is  profoundly  true 
seems  proved,  conversely,  by  the  invariable  results 
which  follow  upon  its  denial.  Witliout  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  there  may  easily  exist  a  reverence 
for  the  moral  sublimity  of  Christ's  character,  and 
a  glad  recognition  of  the  religious  value  of  His  pro- 
phetic instruction.  But  these  are  widely  ditterent 
from  faith  in  Him  as  understood  by  St.  Paul. 
All  distinctively  Christian  belief  in  Jesus  has  been 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  His  Resurrection.  It 
is  this  which  has  characterized  and  determined  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  men  have  placed  in  Him. 
To  their  minds  there  has  been  a  revelation  which 
the  Risen  Christ  has  made,  and  Avliich  He  could 
not  have  made  otherwise  than  as  having  risen. 

As  a  historic  fact,  it  has  been  His  Resurrection 
which  has  enabled  men  to  believe  in  His  official 
exaltation  over  humanity.  It  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  infiuence  of  His  character, 
example,  and  teaching.  It  is  that  their  present 
surrender  to  Him  as  their  Redeemer  has  been 
promoted  by  this  belief,  and  could  not  be  justified 
without  it.  Indeed,  those  who  deny  His  Resurrec- 
tion consistently  deny  as  a  rule  His  Divinity  and 
His  redemptive  work  in  any  sense  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  acknowledged.  Pauline  conceptions  of 
Atonement  are  intimately  bound  up  with  Pauline 
conceptions  of  Easter  Day.  The  former  do  not 
logically  survive  the  rejection  of  the  latter.  Thus 
it  comes  naturally  to  pass  that  denial  of  the 
Resurrection  issues  ultimately  in  another  religion, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  is  not 
Apostolic  Christianity.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  Word's  assumption  of 
the  flesh,  redemption  by  incarnation,  moral  death 
and  rising  again  of  the  individual  believer  in  and 
with  Christ,  are  inseparable  from  Christ's  own 
Resurrection. 

LiTKRATURE.— On  the  doctrinal  significance  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection see  Ph  310,  Col  lis ;  and  cf.,  further,  Griitzmacher, 
Moderne  positive  Vortnige,  1906,  p.  113  ;  Goguel,  L'apotre  Paul 
et  Jesus  Christ,  p.  256  ;  Ltix  Mundi,  p.  235  :  Borg-Schiittmann 
in  NK  Ztsehr.  1901,  667-693. 

W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.— 1.  Jewish 
beliefs  current   in   the  time  of  our  Lord.— The 

doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead,  symboli- 
cally applied  to  the  nation  (Hos  6-  13",  Ezk  37'-"), 


implicit  as  regards  the  individual  in  prophecy  and 
psalm  (Job  U^^-is  19-3-27^  jj.  (55  qq,  Pss  49.  73),  has 
its  first  explicit  expression  in  Is  26""^^  as  the  hope 
cf  the  righteous,  based  on  conviction  of  God's 
power  and  faithfulness  and  on  their  persistent  rela- 
tion to  Him.  It  appears  in  the  Canon  as  formal 
prediction  and  definitely  in  Dn  12-,  and  became 
part  of  that  '  consolation '  which  the  devouter  part 
of  Judaism,  in  the  absence  of  official  prophecy,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  past  prophetic  utterance  and  on 
the  lines  of  prophetic  indication,  developed.  '  The 
Pharisaic  movement  ottered  salvation  to  the  Jewish 
race  .  .  .  partly  by  oiiening  wider  hopes  to  those 
who  obeyed'  (Swete,  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  p.  xxiii) — 
proximately  the  Messianic  hope,  and  eschatologi- 
cally  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  literature 
of  the  period  preceding  and  following  our  Lord's 
appearance  shows  three  views  as  to  the  future  of 
the  dead,  viz.  (1)  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Sheol ; 
(2)  a  doctrine,  variously  held,  of  resurrection;  (3) 
a  Platonic  doctrine  of  immortality. 

(1)  Of  these  Sirach  (IT'-''*")  knows  only  the  first 
unmodified,  repeating  the  thought  of  Ps  6^  and  of 
Hezekiah's  psalm  (Is  38*-  **) — the  days  of  man  are 
to  the  eternity  of  God  as  a  drop  to  the  sea, — 
wherefore  the  Divine  pity  (Sir  18^"^^)  ;  the  dead 
have  lost  the  light  and  are  at  rest  (22ii) ;  even  of 
the  righteous  only  the  name  and  deed  survive 
(449-15).  Samuel's  death  is  'his  long  sleep.'  In 
Tobit  death  is  dissolution  (owuis  diroXvOQ)  and  per- 
manent {t6v  aiibviov  rdwov,  3**).  As  to  the  doctrine 
of  1  Mac.  the  evidence  is  negative  ;  no  future  life 
is  referred  to.  '  We  fight  foT  our  lives  and  our 
laAvs'  (3-^).  In  Judith  the  enemies  of  God  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment  shall  meet  His  vengeance  in 
putting  fire  and  worms  eh  adpKas  avrQv  (.Jg  16'"), 
and  shall  feel  the  pain  of  it  for  ever ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  more,  this  scarcely  implies  a  doctrine 
of  physical  immortality.  This  traditional  eschat- 
ology  had  still  its  adherents  in  the  Judaea  of  our 
Lord's  lifetime  (Mt  22-^,  Mk  \2^\  Lk  202',  Ac  23«). 

(2)  In  2  Mac.  there  is  a  clear  statement  of  a 
develojjed  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection  for  the 
righteous.  God  shall  raise  u\)  those  who  have  died 
for  His  laws  ;  the  very  members  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  martj'r  being  restored  to  him, 
and  '  breath  and  life  as  at  the  first '  '  unto  an  ever- 
lasting life '  (7«-  "•  -3  1446).  The  faith  of  such  a 
restoration  is  felt  as  an  ethical  necessity.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  theory  06  human  destinies  as  a  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  justice  and  truth.  The  pro- 
blem of  martyrdom  has  comiielled  it — the  problem 
whether  supreme  fidelity  can  issue  in  loss.  That 
it  should  seem  even  for  the  present  so  to  issue  is 
realized  as  a  difficulty,  and  is  explained  as  a 
chastising,  a  temporal  penalty  (^paxv"  ■  .  .  ttovov) 
for  personal  and  national  sins ;  the  martyr's  role 
being  one  of  self-ofi'ering  and  expiation  for  these 
(•jis.  37. 38)_  Resurrection  is  God's  reconciliation 
with  His  servants,  and  is  implied  in  their  persist- 
ent relation  to  Him— they  are  '  dead  under  God's 
covenant  of  everlasting  life'  (7^^-^^).  But  for  the 
enemies  of  God  there  is  no  resurrection  (vv."-  ^^). 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection,  the  case  in 
2  Mac.  is  that  of  the  martyrs  only  ;  but  the  confi- 
dence expressed  with  regard  to  them  is  probably 
based  on  a  wider  hope,  including  Israel,  or  at  least 
the  faithful  in  Israel  {(rvv  rots  dd€\<poh  aov,  7-", 
hardly  implies  this,  the  ddeX^oL  are  literal ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  whole  passage  [see  v."]  implies  a 
faith  for  others  than  the  actual  speakers).  In  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  whicli  did  much  to  extend 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection  in  Judaism,  it  is  gener- 
ally presented  as  limited  to  Israel.  For  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  Apocalypses  deal  is  one  of 
fulfilment  of  promises  to  Israel,  and  the  deeper 
question  whether  '  the  righteous  shall  be  as  the 
wicked ' —  at  what  point  and   in   what  form  the 
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faithful  in  Israel  are  to  be  vindicated  and  the 
apostates  meet  Divine  justice.  The  earlier  section 
of  Eth.  Enoch  seems  to  expect  a  resurrection 
universal  to  Israel,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
absolutely  evil :  '  complete  in  their  crimes '  (22^^). 
The  second  section  excludes  none  —  all  Israel  is 
raised,  but  the  righteous  and  lu)ly  are  chosen  from 
tlie  rest  for  reward  (51.  61^-°).  In  the  third 
section  '  the  judgment  appears  to  be  followed 
by  tiie  resurrection  of  righteous  Israelites  only ' 
(Charles,  Bk.  of  Enoch,  p.  27).  The  conception  of  a 
resurrection  general  to  mankind  does  not  occur  in 
this  literature  until  the  close  of  the  period  under 
discussion,  when  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (1st  cent. 
A.D.)  expressly  proposes  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  shall  rise  (28'  41\  cf.  Lk  13-^), 
and  teaches  a  tirst  resurrection  at  the  Advent  of 
the  jNIessiah,  of  '  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope 
of  Him '  ;  but  also  apparently  a  resurrection  of 
good  and  evil.  Gentiles  and  Israelites,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judgment  (50^-  ■*  oP"^).  2  Esdras  teaches  one 
general  resun^ection  of  the  same  character  (7'*^"''^). 

With  reirard  to  this  de\eIopiiient,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  regarding-  it  as  introducing  a  mechanical  and  un- 
spiritual  conception  of  resurrection  (Charles,  Esehatoloijy)  as 
distinguished  from  a  '  high  and  spiritual '  conception  of  resurrec- 
tion limited  to  the  just.  This  also  rises  from  an  ethical  root. 
It  is  based  in  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  justice, 
conceived  as  requiring  not  only  the  vindication  of  righteous- 
ness, but  the  condemnation  on  equal  terms  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  a  justice  from  which  death  itself  affords  no  hiding.  The 
doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  of  good  and  evil  alike  follows 
from  the  apprehension  of  God  as  Judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
dealing  with  man  and  not  with  Israel  only,  and  marks  a  widen- 
ing of  eschatological  outlook  from  being  an  interest  in  the 
fulfihr.ent  of  promise  to  Israel  to  become  an  interest  in  the 
assertion  of  God  as  fulfilling  righteousness  for  the  world. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  in 
2  Mac.  only  the  facts  of  restoration  and  identity 
are  insisted  on.  In  Enoch,  while  the  resurrection 
body  is  one  in  which  the  righteous  shall  '  eat  and 
lie  down  and  rise  up,'  it  is  changed  to  be  imj^erish- 
able  and  glorious — '  garments  of  glory  .  .  .  gar- 
ments of  life'  (61"'^^);  they  are  'clad  in  shining 
ligiit,'  and  share  the  nature  and  rank  of  the  angels 
(SI'*  104**).  In  Apoc.  of  Baruch  the  dead  are  raised 
as  they  have  died,  in  order  that  the  living  may 
know  the  verity  of  their  resurrection  (49-"'*) ;  but 
thereafter  a  judicial  change  passes  upon  both  them 
and  those  who  have  been  alive  at  the  time  (5P), 
the  Avicked  '  becoming  worse  '  than  those  who  pres- 
ently occupy  Gehenna  (52'-'  '^-  '^),  while  the  right- 
eous are  transfigured  and  are  fitted  for  immortality 
and  the  eternal  world  (57^'  ■*■  ^'^*).  We  have  here 
nmch  more  than  a  doctrine  of  physical  resuscita- 
tion ;  resurrection  is  apprehended  as  advance  to  a 
new  and  higher  plane  of  life. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  immortality  ivithout  resur- 
rection appears  in  two  forms  —  Palestinian  and 
Alexandi'ian.  («)  In  the  Palestinian  form  the 
consummation  of  the  soul's  destiny  is  postponed 
to  the  end.  There  is  an  intermediate  state,  in 
which  the  righteous  and  wicked  are  already  separ- 
ated ;  and  there  is  Final  Judgment,  after  which 
the  righteous  pass  to  the  heavenly  world  of  glory 
and  felicity,  and  the  wicked  to  eternal  woe.  Thus 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  speaks  of  the  '  Day  of  the 
Great  Judgment,'  and  goes  on  to  say  of  the  right- 
eous :  '  Their  bones  will  rest  in  the  earth  and 
their  spirits  will  have  much  joy '  (23"-  '^) ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  view  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
as  well  (lO^"'**),  and  perhaps  of  the  Slavonic  Enoch. 
In  the  latter  the  translated  Enoch  does  indeed 
receive  a  raiment  of  Divine  glory  instead  of  his 
'  earthly  robe '  (equivalent  to  the  changed  body, 
'garments  of  glory,'  of  the  Simil.  of  Enoch) ;  but 
his  case  is  exceptional,  and  he  is  destined  for  '  the 
highest  heaven'  (67'^).  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
reclothing  for  those  who  have  died.  There  is  a 
place  prepared  for  every  soul  of  them  (49-),  '  Many 


mansions  .  .  .  good  for  the  good,  evil  for  the  evil ' 
(61-),  'their  eternal  habitation'  (GS^").  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  two  last-named  writers, 
there  is  silence  as  to  the  resurrection  rather  than 
denial  of  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  especially  of 
the  Assump.  of  Moses,  tliat  they  were  conscious  of 
divergence  from  current  beliefs. 

(b)  Alexandrian  Judaism,  adopting  a  Hellenic 
philosophy,  taught  a  doctrine  of  per.sonal  immor- 
tality of  the  individual  soul,  which  it  endeavoured 
more  or  less  successfully  to  disentangle  from  the 
questions  of  the  corporate  destiny  of  the  nation 
and  of  cosmic  judgment.  Accepting  from  Platon- 
ism  the  ideas  of  the  eternity  and  evil  of  matter, 
it  necessarily  ignored  that  of  resurrection  ;  and 
accepting  from  the  same  source  the  ideas  of  the 
.soul's  pre-existence  and  of  salvation  by  wi.sdom,  it 
was  compelled  to  regard  each  soul  as  working  out 
its  own  fate  in  this  life,  and  as  reaching  that  fate 
at  the  point  of  severance  from  the  flesh  ;  inmior- 
tality  in  its  final  form  beginning  from  the  moment 
of  death.  Thus  in  Wisdom  the  body  is  essentially 
'subject  to  sin'  (!'*):  the  soul  is  pre-existent  and 
es.sentially  good  (8-"),  but  is  entangled  in  matter 
which  weighs  it  down  (9'^) ;  man  is  destined  for 
immortality  (2-^),  which  the  wise  attain  (8^^-  ^'),  and 
find  it  in  all  blessedness  as  they  depart  from  our 
sphere  of  knowledge  (3'"^  4''""  5'').  The  despisers 
of  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  hope 
nor  comfort  in  death  ;  it  is  for  them  an  immediate 
imssage  to  judgment  and  retribution  (3^''"^''  418-20 
5'^).  The  Hebrew  idea  of  death  as  unnatural  and 
punitive  is  nevertheless,  however  inconsistently, 
also  pi'esent  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  God  made 
not  death,  but  the  impious  called  it  in  (P^"^") ; 
death  entered  by  envy  of  the  devil,  and  is  the 
portion  of  his  servants  (2-^).  The  idea  of  a  future 
Judgment,  a  'day  of  decision,'  also  keejjs  its  place 
in  the  writer's  thought  (3^^  4-").  Nor  is  his  con- 
ception that  of  an  immortality  wholly  immaterial ; 
the  righteous  shall  receive  a  palace  and  royal 
crown  ;  they  shall  judge  the  nation  and  have 
dominion  over  the  people,  sharing  their  Lord's  king- 
dom (3**).  He  has  not  successfully  assimilated  his 
Hellenism,  but  requires  the  Hebraic  eschatology 
to  supplement  it.  The  teaching  of  Wisdom  on  this 
subject  is  substantially  that  of  Philo  as  well  : 
'  Apparently  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  general 
and  final  judgment.  All  enter  after  death  into 
their  final  abode'  (Charles,  Eschatol.  p.  260).  The 
philosophy  of  4  Mac.  is  Stoical,  not  Platonic  ;  but 
it  agrees  with  Wisdom  and  Philo  in  ignoring  the 
ideas  of  an  intermediate  state  and  of  resurrection, 
and  in  teaching  an  immortality  of  the  spirit  only, 
commencing  when  tliis  life  ends. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Jesus. — Our  Lord  found  Him- 
self in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  ideas 
representative  of  these  various  forms  of  doctrine 
were  more  or  less  current.  The  Rabbinic  teaching 
on  the  whole  held  the  field  as  a  popular  orthodoxy, 
identified  in  the  common  mind  with  devoutness 
and  earnest  religion  :  and  it  asserted  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  This  was  generallj'  conceived 
of  as  twofold — a  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  a 
general  resurrection  preparatory  to  universal  judg- 
ment (Muirhead,  Eschatol.  of  Jesus,  p.  91);  the 
anticipation  of  resurrection  was  a  connnoni)lace  of 
piety  (Jn  11-'*).  At  the  same  time,  the  Sadducaic 
party  adhered  to  an  unmodified  Sheol  doctrine  and 
contended  aggressively  for  it.  No  allusion  to  the 
Alexandrian  doctrine  of  an  immortality  without 
resurrection  appears  in  the  NT  ;  but  the  Palestinian 
schools  cannot  have  been  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Throughout  His  teaching  Christ  puts  aside  the 
second  and  third  of  these  doctrines,  and  sets  His  seal 
to  the  first.     He  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  as  to  resurrection  is  widely  scattered 
through    the   Gospels.      The    capital  passages  are  |Mt  2223-33 
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(Mk  1218-27,  Lk  2027-38)  and  Jn  519-31  632-56.  The  term  used  is 
commonly  av«o-T«<ri?  ;  once  (lit  2753)  it  is  lytpa-i;.  Verbal  forms 
of  ct.n(rTx.va.t  and  iytipiiv  seem  used  interchangeably,  occurring 
consecutiveh'  in  the  same  passages  (as  in  Mk  1225.  2t),  Lk  1131-  32), 
or  in  parallel' passages  (cf.  Mt  1621 172a  with  179),  without  apparent 
distinction  of  sense.  a.vx.irrx(riui  tsJv  vixpiiv  occurs  in  lit  2231, 
but  in  the  parallel  Mk  1225  «►.  U  nzpHv,  and  in  Lk  2035  t-^v  i». 
riiV  ix  vixpiv  (cf.  Ac  231).  iz  iixiim  is  the  phrase  used  of  Christ's 
resurrection  predicted  (lit  179,  Mk  97-  m) ;  of  the  supposed 
resurrection  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  142),  and  of  the  case  of  one 
rising  from  the  dead  (Lk  1631).  In  the  Epp.  \x  is  used  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  iw.  tsSw  mixp^m  of  resurrection  generally. 
A  distinction  of  usage  seems  to  exist,  \x.  implying  an  individual 
or  a  non-universal  resurrection.  X^oiotoiitM  occurs  in  Jn  521  6''3 
(cf.  Ro  417  811,  1  Co  1522.  36.  45),  but  is  more  than  a  synonym 
for  i.^tirTa.ia.t  or  \yiipifi. 

'  To  Je.sus  tlie  OT  Scriptures  as  a  ivhole  con- 
veyed tlie  pledge  of  the  ivill  and  power  of  God  to 
raise  the  dead  who  had  lived  unto  Him '  (Muirhead). 
In  His  reply  to  the  Sadducees  He  does  not  instance 
the  more  precise  predictions  of  the  prophets,  biit 
argues  from  the  broad  relation  of  God  to  His 
servants,  not  as  a  covenant  but  as  a  vital  relation. 
Tiieir  resurrection  is  so  involved  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  requires  no  other  demonsti'ation 
than  that  God  lives  and  that  God  is  their  God. 
He  appeals  to  the  common  usage  which  called  God 
'  the  God  of  their  fathers,'  '  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob'  (men  who  were  dead),  and  to  its 
authority  in  the  oracle  of  the  Bush  ;  and  needs  no 
more  tlian  the  admission  that  such  language  con- 
veyed a  truth.  As  touching  the  dead  that  they 
rise,  has  not  God  confessed  that  He  is  theirs? 
recognized  that  in  this  life  they  had  already 
entered  into  possession  of  Him  ?  Such  possession, 
once  established,  cannot  be  lost.  God  is  theirs — • 
how  can  their  life  (for  surely  they  live  to  Him) 
remain  permanentlj^  mutilated?  Surely  it  shall 
again  be  for  them  life  in  fulness  of  their  nature. 
They  have  fallen  ;  death  is  death  :  Christ  does  not 
minimize  the  penal  and  privative  character  of  what 
was  to  Himself  a  great  horror  ;  but  they  shall  rise 
again — for  God  is  theirs  :  they  have  a  hold  and 
right  in  God,  who  has  life  in  Himself  and  is  essen- 
tially the  Giver  of  Life. 

The  argument  appears  excessive  in  simplicity,  but  involves 
more  than  it  expresses.  If  man  is  capable  of  possessing  God, 
then  man  is  potentiall.y  akin  to  God  ;  if  man  has  known  and 
loved  God  (as  man  must,  if  God  has  in  any  sense  become  his), 
then  God  must  have  laid  hold  on  him  and  must  have  given 
Himself  to  man.  God  is  their  God  :  they  have  then  even  in 
this  life  attained  an  interior  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  have 
so  far  entered  the  sphere  of  the  imperishable  ;  they  have  gained 
an  inheritance  which  is  essentially  eternal.  In  possessing  God 
the}-  have  secured  a  place  in  God's  future,  and  in  whatever  God 
will  reveal  or  accomplish.  Our  Lord  thus  moves  the  question 
to  a  higher  ground  than  that  of  promise  or  covenant  or  even 
of  ethical  necessity,  and  grounds  upon  a  concrete  relation 
which  is  recognized  as  vital  and  dynamic.  The  argument 
involves  whatever  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  human  person- 
ality ;  its  reflexion  of  the  Divine  unity,  its  indestructibility  and 
capacity  to  resist  and  survi\e  the  shock  of  physical  dissolution, 
and  its  necessity  of  full  self-realization  in  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  limit  the  destiny  of  that  which  possesses  God.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  it  completeness  of  development  along  the 
lines  of  initial  character.  Death  interrupts  but  cannot  ulti- 
mately bar  that  development.  As  touching  the  dead,  that  they 
rise  again — that  life  shall  be  for  them  reconstituted  and  per- 
fected— have  we  not  read  that  God  calls  Himself  their  God  ? 

The  discus.sion  in  this  case  was  with  those  who 
'  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection  of  the  dead ' 
(Lk  'JO-^),  and  it  was  enough  for  its  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  those  who  in  life  have  possessed 
God.  On  the  face  of  it  the  argument  might  seem 
to  apply  to  these  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  identify  (at  least  for  man)  immortality 
with  resurrection.  What  it  proves  is  that  the 
dead  are  living  {ovk  iari.  6^0%  veKpQiv  aXKa  '^divruiv)  ■ 
what  it  assumes  is  that,  if  they  live,  they 
will  rise  again.  Christ  does  not  contemplate 
that  they  may  be  immortal  apart  from  that  des- 
tiny, or  discuss  the  alternative  conception  (which 
cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  his  interlocutors) 
that  the  patriarchs  might  live  in  God  for  a  merely 
ghostly  eternity.  The  alternatives  which  He 
seems  to  oppose  are  that  either  they  no  longer  live 


(in  any  effective  sense)  or  that  they  shall  live  com- 
pletely— tliere  shall  be  an  avaaraais,  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  that  duplex  life  of  sjiirit  and  organism 
which  is  characteristically  human.  The  question 
whetiier  the  finitely  spiritual  can  be  conceived  of 
as  self-conscious,  apprehensive  or  active  apart 
from  organism,  or  whether  the  fact  of  its  limita- 
tions local  and  temporal  and  of  relations  to  other 
hnite  existence  does  not  imply  organism,  is  in- 
volved, but  is  not  the  whole  question.  The 
question  is  of  man,  who  is  distinctively  the 
meeting-point  of  two  worlds,  the  spiritual  and 
the  material,  at  which  the  Creator  has  '  breathed 
into  the  dust,'  and  at  which  the  creation  becomes 
conscious  of  God.  The  differentia  of  humanity  is 
this  incarnation,  making  ijossible  the  ultimate 
Incarnation  in  which  the  Word  became  flesh.  In 
virtue  of  this  duplex  nature  man  is  essentially  the 
prie.st  of  the  material  creation,  interpreting  its 
testimony  to  God,  and  capable  of  furnishing  the 
medium  in  which  Creator  and  creature  reach  an 
absolute  unity  in  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things 
and  in  whom  all  things  consist.  By  death  this 
dual  constitution  is  broken — resurrection  is  its 
recovery  ;  reconstitution  in  the  totality  of  the 
elements  of  our  nature  which  condition  fulfilment 
of  man's  distinctive  vocation  in  the  cosmos. 
The  redemption  which  is  to  redeem  man  must 
reach  his  being  in  its  completeness — the  orgjinism 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  spirit  itself.  It  must 
reach  even  the  body  which  has  been  '  the  entrench- 
ment of  sin  '  (Gore).  Not  as  resuscitation,  but  as 
'  change '  ;  so  that  on  a  new  plane  of  life,  un- 
explored by  us  and  therefore  meantime  indescrib- 
able to  us,  it  may  be  the  adequate  organism  of  a 
spirit  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  '  not  in  life,  but 
in  victory.'  The  norm  of  Christ's  personal  re- 
surrection may  seem  to  imply  this  :  His  work  in 
redemption  is  not  comjjleted  by  a  sacriflcial  death, 
but  must  go  on  in  a  triumphant  rescue  of  the  body 
from  death.  It  is  not  left  as  an  '  outworn  tool,' 
but  is  brought  again,  quickened  and  transformed, 
to  be  the  instrument  of  a  univer.sal  mediation  ;  its 
reassumption  is  for  Him  enti'ance  upon  an  eternal 
priesthood.  Incarnation  is  not  a  passing  phase  of 
Deity  ;  it  is  the  rej^lization  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  humanity.  Death  is  privative  ;  disembodiment 
is  incompleteness.  Our  salvation  implies  our  re- 
constitution,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  which 
places  us  in  correspondence  with  God,  Imt  in  the 
organic  which  places  us  in  correspondence  with 
God'.s  creation.  God  will  not  leave  us  '  hopelessly 
stunted  and  imperfect'  (Milligan,  Bes.  of  the  Dead, 
p.  161),  but  will  'give  a  body.'  With  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  resurrection,  the  question  is  not 
touched  in  the  discussion  with  the  Sadducees, 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  argument  used  may  seem  to 
identify  immortality  with  resurrection.  (St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  15  has  the  same  alternatives  :  '  if  the  dead 
are  not  raised  .  .  .  then  they  also  which  sleep  in 
Christ  have  perished.'  He  recognizes  no  third 
possibility,  of  a  merely  spiritual  immortality). 
Elsewhere,  however,  Christ  teaches  a  general  re- 
surrection ( Jn  528-29)  of  '  all  that  are  in  the  graves ' ; 
not  only  an  elect  of  them,  but  they  who  have 
'  done  evil '  as  well  as  they  who  have  '  wrought 
good  ' — and  distinguishes  '  the  resurrection  of  life  ' 
from  'the  resurrection  of  condemnation.'  Tlie 
rejection  of  these  verses  as  an  interpolation,  on  tlie 
ground  that  their  teaching  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Synoptics  or  in  Jn.  itself,  is  not  justified. 
A  general  resurrection  of  just  and  unjust  forms  at 
least  the  background  of  the  thought  in  JNIto'-'-  ^"  (fiy) 
b\ov  TO  (TLOfxa.  aov  I3\7jdrj  els  y^epvav)  10"^  {Kal  ^f/vxv" 
Kal  ffOjfitx  d-TToXecrai  iv  ytivvrj)  12'*'-^-,  Lk  IP"  {dvdpes 
'NLvev'trai  dvaaTTjcroi'Tai  k.t.X.  ),  and  in  Mt  25'""*". 
It  is  implied  in  the  sequence  to  the  statement  that 
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God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living, 
reijorted  by  Lk.  (21)^"),  '  for  all  live  unto  him ' — the 
thought  of  which  -would  seem  to  be  that  not  such 
only  as  the  patriarchs  were  have  a  link  to  God, 
but  that  men  as  men  '  live  to  Him,'  and  that  this 
must  have  its  inference  for  all.  The  absence  of 
bias  on  St.  Luke's  part  towards  a  doctrine  of 
general  i-esurrection,  peculiar  to  himself  among  the 
Evangelists,  is  evident  from  the  extended  form  in 
his  account  (v.^-^)  of  the  saying  more  briefly  re- 
ported in  Mt  22»",  Mk  12-^  As  reported  by  St. 
Luke  ('they  which  shall  be  accounted  Avorthy,' 
etc.),  the  saying  would  seem  to  contemplate  a 
particular  resurrection  only.  Nor  can  bias  on  St. 
Luke's  part  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  (Ac  24^^) 
he  reports  St.  Paul  as  preaching  to  Felix  a  re- 
surrection of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  while  St. 
Paul  himself  in  his  Epp.  deals  only  with  the 
believer's  hope  in  Christ ;  the  one  concerned  Felix, 
the  other  did  not.  A  doctrine  of  general  resurrec- 
tion does  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Synoptists. 
And  in  Jn  6^"-  ■*"•  ■*^-  ^^  the  emphasis  laid  upon  a 
resurrection  which  is  by  Christ  Himself  {iyCb 
dvaa-T-rjcrco  avrbv)  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  also 
resurrection  of  another  character,  and  to  be  con- 
secutive with  the  teaching  of  528-29. 

The  salvation  constituted  and  ottered  in  Christ 
is  a  positive  salvation,  to  be  realized  and  possessed 
in  Himself.  With  that  salvation  the  gospel  is 
occupied.  Our  concern  is  with  that — with  the 
hope  which  is  declared  to  us  and  with  the  Kingdom 
which  He  has  opened  to  believers.  We  know  the 
end,  for  we  know  the  way.  There  is  an  alternative 
— a  way  that  is  not  to  life  and  an  end  that  is  not 
with  Christ.  It  is  named  only,  for  our  fear.  It  is 
the  background  of  outer  darkness  against  which 
the  glory  in  Christ  is  thrown  up  into  splendour. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  the  subject-matter  of  revela- 
tion. That  which  is  revealed  is  life  and  incor- 
ruption  (2  Ti  V).  This  is  the  general  principle  of 
Christian  teaching.  Two  aspects  of  resurrection 
are  accordingly  discoverable  in  that  teaching,  and 
first  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Of  tiiese  the 
one  belongs  to  the  essence  of  positive  gospel ;  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  is  already  its  be- 
ginning and  pattern,  and  the  root  for  us  of  its 
power ;  it  is  matter  of  assurance  and  exposition  ; 
our  present  life  in  Christ  is  full  of  experiences 
referable  to  it,  and  is  explicable  only  in  its  terms  ; 
it  is  dynamically  identified  with  whatever  we  are 
in  Christ  now  or  hope  to  be  in  Him  hereafter. 
The  other,  resurrection  of  condemnation,  is  only 
indicated  as  in  some  sense  an  element  of  final 
adjustment  of  the  issues  of  life.  It  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  apocalyptic,  out  of  which  the  resurrection 
of  life  lias  been  brought  into  the  historic  present 
by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  which  already  demon- 
strates and  illustrates  it.  This  resurrection,  in 
which  He  is  our  forerunner,  of  which  His  victory 
over  death  is  the  operative  force,  which  shall  result 
in  us  as  the  eflCect  of  our  vital  union  with  Him, 
and  is  the  extension  to  us  of  the  life  from  death  to 
Avhich  He  has  attained,  is  the  subject  of  our  faith 
and  the  topic  of  Christian  doctrine.  See  preced- 
ing art.  §  10  (6)  (7). 

Literature. — Charles,  Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and 
Christian ;  Apoc.  of  Barnch,  ed.  Charles  ;  Book  of  Secrets  of 
Enoch,  do.  ;  Book  of  Enoch,  do.  ;  Muirhead,  Eschatology  of 
Jesus  ;  Milligan,  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  ;  Swete,  Apocalyjjse 
of  St.  John  ;  "West.cott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John  ;  Gore,  Ep.  to  Romans ; 
Schwartzknpff,  Prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ ;  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Reyond  the  Shadow  ;  Church,  Cath.  and  Univ.  Sermons,  p.  131  ; 
R.  C.  Moherly,  Christ  our  Life,  p.  98. 

H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON. 

RETALIATION  (Mt  5^«-*^  Lk  e^''-^^).  —  1.  The 
lex  fnliovis  must  have  been  part  of  the  most 
priinitive  Semitic  law,  as  it  was  current  in  almost 
identical   words    in    Babylon    and    Canaan.      The 


Code  of  Hammurabi  prescribes  (§§  196,  200):  'If 
a  man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman's  eye, 
his  eye  shall  one  cause  to  be  lost ' ;  '  if  a  man  has 
made  the  tooth  of  a  man  that  is  his  equal  to  fall 
out,  one  shall  make  his  tooth  fall  out.'  The  verse 
Ex  21-'^,  which  Christ  quotes  (Mt  5*^),  belongs  to 
the  Book  of  tlie  Covenant,  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Heljrew  law. 

2.  In  various  ways  the  later  Hebrew  legislation 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  lex  tationis.  That 
law  could  be,  at  best,  but  a  very  rough-and-ready 
method  of  dispensing  justice.  The  man  who  had 
only  one  eye,  and  Avho  destroyed  the  eye  of  another, 
would  suffer,  by  the  loss  of  his  remaining  eye,  a 
penalty  infinitely  greater  tiian  the  damage  he  had 
inflicted.  And,  apart  from  actual  difticulties  in 
the  working  of  this  law  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule, — 
difficulties  which  were,  in  point  of  fact,  settled  by 
the  judge  as  they  arose  (Ex  21-fi'-,  Lv  24^'*-"), — there 
was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  exaction  of  the  full 
letter  of  the  Law  was  out  of  harmony  with  what 
Avas  knoAvn  of  the  Avill  of  God  (Lv  19'^) :  '  Thou 
shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  peoide '  (cf .  P'r  20-2  2429,  gi^.  2%'^-'^). 
It  Avas  in  harmony  Avith  this  sentiment  that  the 
HebreAvs,  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingship,  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  old  desert  laAv,  by  refusing 
to  alloAv  the  children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
parents,  and  vice  versa  (Dt  24'") ;  but  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  penalty  Avas  an  innovation  (1  K  212', 
2  K  9-6). 

3.  When  Christ  came  to  deal  Avitli  the  Pharisees, 
He  found  that  this  broader  interpretation  of  the 
LaAv  Avas  lacking.  The  interest  of  the  scribes  lay 
not  in  the  eftbrt  to  do  the  Avill  of  God  as  betAveen 
man  and  man,  but  in  the  academic  discussion  of  the 
compensation  to  be  aAvarded,  in  soulless  casuistry 
instead  of  in  the  eflbrt  to  make  straight  the  Avay  in 
the  practical  business  of  life  (Mk  7").  In  nothing 
Avas  His  teaching  more  utterly  at  variance  Avith 
the  received  traditions  of  His  day  than  here.  The 
laAv  of  the  Kingdom  Avas  love.  Men  Avere  to  be 
moved  not  by  the  spirit  Avhich  Avas  ahvays  .seeking 
its  OAvn,  but  by  the  spirit  Avhicli  desired  the  Avelfare 
of  the  other.  Christ  put  forAvard  a  principle  instead 
of  insisting  uj)on  the  oljservance  of  a  multitude  of 
details.  The  Avhole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  adversary  Avas  lifted  into  another  sphere.  And 
Avhat  Christ  counselled  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie 
Mount  He  practised  in  His  OAvn  life  and  death. 
The  disciples  Avho  Avished  to  call  doAvn  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  inhospitable  village  Avere  rebuketl 
(Lk  9^^) ;  the  disciple  Avho  began  to  meet  armed 
force  by  arms  Avas  told  to  put  up  his  SAvord  into  its 
sheath  (Jn  18") ;  the  false  accusers  Avere  met  by 
silence  (Mk  14"). 

The  lesson  that  Christ  taught  was  well  learned  by  the  Apostles. 
St.  Paul,  in  his  earliest  letter,  warns  his  readers  to  '  see  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man '  (1  Th  51',  cf.  1  P  3^). 
Again,  he  points  out  that  men  should  not  seek  their  own  vindi- 
cation, but  should  leave  that  to  God  (Ro  liii'i'-i9).  Lawsuits  of 
Christians  between  themselves  are  frowned  upon  by  this  same 
broad  reading  of  Christ's  teaching.  When  Christians  are  more 
concerned  with  gaining  a  personal  victory  than  with  seeking  the 
honour  of  God,  Christ's  catise  suffers  (1  Co  61-7). 

4.  Is  Chrisfs  teachinci  a  new  law  ?  —  Literal 
obedience  to  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  Avould 
destroy  the  structure  of  society.  If  no  man  Avere, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  count  as  his  OAvn  that 
Avhich  he  had,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
private  pi'operty  ;  the  home  Avould  disappear  ;  the 
State  Avould  lapse  into  a  condition  of  anarchy. 
And  Avhile  a  believer  might,  in  his  desire  to  obey 
his  Lord,  giA-e  to  any  one  Avho  took  aAvay  his  coat 
his  cloak  also,  lie  migiit  be  doing  tlie  robber  and 
society  a  very  ill  turn.  Tl:e  beggar  is  best  helped 
not  by  indiscriminate  charity,  Avhich  does  not 
attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  but  by 
being  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  for  him- 
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self.  The  robber  has  information  laid  against  him 
and  is  punished,  not  to  satisfy  a  personal  grudge, 
but  to  force  him  to  amend  his  ways  and  to  protect 
the  fabric  of  civil  life.  It  is  clear  that  what  Christ 
laj's  down  in  these  particular  verses,  and  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  generally,  is  not  a  new  code 
of  law,  but  a  broad  principle  of  action.  As  much 
of  the  discourse  is  aimed  at  the  Pliarisees,  who  iiad 
made  an  itlol  of  the  minutiae  of  the  Law,  it  is  wliolly 
improbable  that  Christ  meant  to  lay  down  a  new 
set  of  rules,  which  could  be  worthily  observed  only 
by  adhering  to  their  letter.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  men  should  remember  His  teaching, 
that  He  should  put  the  truth  He  had  to  propounil 
in  vivid  and  concrete  form.  St.  ^Matthew,  the 
most  Judaistic  of  all  the  Evangelists,  does  appar- 
ently read  the  new  principles  as  being  legal  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  version  of  the  Sermon  given  by  St. 
Lnke  siiows  that  this  was  not  how  the  Apostles, 
whose  outlook  was  towards  the  Gentiles,  under- 
stood them.  The  injunction  to  turn  tiie  other 
cheek  is  thus  not  an  injunction  to  be  fulKlled  to 
the  letter,  but  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
is  to  guide  a  man  in  disputes.  He  is  not  in  passion 
to  smite  the  wrong-doer,  and  to  requite  one  wrong 
by  another  ;  he  is  to  try  to  win  the  offender  by 
love.     He  is  to  consider  the  other. 

'  So  far  as  our  personal  feeling  goes,  we  ought  to  be  read}'  to 
offer  the  other  cheek,  and  to  give,  without  desire  of  recovery, 
whatever  is  demanded  or  taken  from  us.  Love  knows  no  limits 
but  those  which  love  itself  imposes.  When  love  resists  or 
refuses,  it  is  because  compliance  would  be  a  violation  of  love, 
not  because  it  would  involve  loss  or  suffering '  (Gore,  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  p.  103). 

5.  Modern  theories  of  non  -  resistance.  —  George 
Fox  took  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  another 
law  ;  and  as  he  fulfilled  the  injunction  to  take  no 
thought  for  clothing,  by  wearing  a  leather  suit,  so 
he  practised  to  the  letter  the  injunction  with  regard 
to  non-resistance.  '  Did  we  ever  resist  tiiem  ?  Did 
we  not  give  them  our  backs  to  beat,  and  our  cheeks 
to  pull  off  the  hair,  and  our  faces  to  spit  on  ? '  is  a 
familiar  phrase  in  his  Journal.  But  his  followers 
have  got  below  the  letter  into  the  spirit.  With  all 
their  charity,  they  have  not  given  indiscriminately. 
They  have  made  their  place  in  philanthropic  work 
by  their  insistence  on  searching  into  the  causes  of 
social  evils,  and,  while  helping  others,  have  them- 
selves accumulated  wealth. 

Tlie  great  modern  representative  of  the  non- 
resistance  view  is  Tolstoi,  who  carries  his  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  a  point  which  involves 
a  return  to  anarchy.  He  takes  the  case  {Letter  on 
Non-Reslstance)  of  a  robber  found  killing  or  out- 
raging a  child.  The  child  can  be  saved  only  by 
killing  the  robber.  Should  the  robber  be  killed? 
Tolstoi  answers  in  the  negative.  Even  the  non- 
Christian  should  not  kill  the  man,  Tolstoi  argues, 
because  he  cannot  say  whether  the  child's  life  is 
more  needed  or  is  better  tiian  the  robber's  life. 
He,  therefore,  has  no  sufficient  rational  ground  for 
action.  But  tlie  Christian,  who  sees  the  meaning 
of  life  in  fulfilling  God's  will,  has  no  ground  at  all 
for  killing  the  robber.  '  He  may  plead  with  the 
robber,  may  interpose  his  own  body  between  the 
robber  and  the  victim  ;  but  tiiere  is  one  thing  he 
cannot  do — he  cannot  tleliberately  abandon  the  law 
he  has  received  from  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
alone  gives  meaning  to  his  life.'  Tlie  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  the  fulfilment  of  God's  law  may  not 
mean  tlie  o])servance  to  the  letter  of  one  jjhrase. 
We  are  to  manifest  love  towards  others.  In  this 
case,  should  it  not  be  shown  to  the  child  who  is 
innocent  and  helpless  rather  tlian  to  the  man  who 
is  proving  himself  by  his  deed  to  be  dangerous  to 
his  human  kind  ? 

Literature. — Butler,  Scrm.  viii.  ix.  ;  Seelej-,  JEcce  Homo,  chs. 
xxii.  xxiii.  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  287  ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893] 
256,  vi.  [1895]  338,  vii.  [1896]  145 ;  J.  B.  Mozley,  Leading  Ideas 
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R.  Bruce  Taylok. 
RETICENCE.— See  Reserve. 

RETRIBUTION.— We  shall  understand  by  this 
word  the  operation  of  the  Divine  justice,  reward- 
ing and  punishing,  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
(For  human  justice  see  art.  VENGEANCE). 

1.  The  doctrine  in  our  Lord's  time. — As  is  well 
known,  the  primitive  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Jews  expected  earthly  htippiness  to  correspond 
strictly  to  merit  and  demerit.  Facts  made  it  im- 
possible to  hold  such  a  theory,  and  we  have  the 
problem  of  tlie  Divine  justice  as  it  is  raised  in  the 
Psalms,  Job,  etc.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
the  next  life  is  not,  at  least  with  any  consistency  of 
belief,  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of  this  (see, 
e.g.,  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms,  p.  xciv.).  Later  Jewish 
thought,  developing  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
found  in  it  the  natural  answer  to  the  problem,  as 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
But  the  conception  of  recompense  moved  mainly 
on  external  lines ;  the  rewards  and  punishments 
which  did  not  come  in  this  life  were  expected  in 
the  next,  or  in  a  Golden  Age  on  earth.  And  so  in 
our  Lord's  day — 

'  The  religious  relation  between  God  and  His  people  was  a 
legal  one,  upheld  by  God  as  righteous  Judge,  in  the  way  of 
ser\ice  and  counterservice,  reward  and  punishment.'  Pious 
Jews  here  and  there  might  remember  that  forgiveness  and  free 
grace  were  part  of  the  character  of  Jahweh,  '  but  with  most 
Jews  this  mode  of  view  was  overshadowed  by  the  legalistic  con- 
ception, whereby  every  act  of  obedience  was  regarded  as  having 
an  exact  recompense,  and  every  blessing  to  be  obtained  as  re- 
quiring previous  service.'  '  Desiring  to  earn  a  Divine  reward, 
and  as  great  reward  as  possible,  they  sought  to  practise  a  strict 
legal  righteousness,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  exceed  what  the 
law  demanded.  But  yet  again,  anxious  to  attain  that  reward 
on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  they  wished  to  do  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  attaining  their  purpose '  (VVendt, 
'Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  39  if.). 

The  charge  that  religion  is  only  an  enlightened 
selfishness,  is  valid  against  this  position  and  the 
popular  conception  of  Christianity.  The  object  of 
this  article  will  be  to  show  that  it  is  not  valid  as 
against  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

2.  The  teaching  of  Christ. — (1)  He  showed  once 
for  all  that  there  is  no  invariable  connexion  be- 
tween individual  suffering  and  sin  in  this  world. 
The  Heavenly  Father  bestows  His  gifts  on  evil  and 
good  alike  (Mt  -5-*5,  Lk  O^s).  Lk  13i"'-  is  decisive  on 
this  point.  ('Ye  shall  all  in  like  manner  perish' 
refers  to  the  special  doom  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  falls  under  the  exception  mentioned  below). 
It  is  true  there  may  be  a  connexion  between  surter- 
ing  and  sin,  but  it  is  undefined  (Mt  9'-,  Jn  5'^),  and 
it  must  not  be  assumed  in  any  given  case  (Jn  9^). 
There  are  in  the  Gospels  no  '  poetic  justice '  par- 
ables, no  limelight  scenes  of  sensational  punish- 
ments of  evil  -  doers  or  dramatic  vindication  of 
virtue.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  special  doom  on 
the  Herods,  Pilate,  or  the  priests  as  individuals 
(cf.  i^er  contra  Ac  12'-").  Judas  is  an  exception, 
though  Christ  Himself  never  speaks  of  his  punish- 
ment in  tins  world.  The  treatment  of  nations  and 
cities  is  also  an  exception  (Jerusalem  [Mt  21-'^  2,3^'^, 
Lk  19^1 -«],  Chorazin,  etc.  [Mt  W^  11-"]).  The  life 
of  the  nation  or  city  is  long  enough  to  show  the 
inevitable  results  of  moral  decay.  Further,  all 
desire  for  personal  vengeance  now  is  forbidden 
(Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Lk  9'^'«'- ).  There  is  nothing 
of  the  spirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  or  the 
Apocalyptic  literature.  * 

The  clearest  and  most  decisive  proof  of  the  truth 
we  are  considering  is  Christ's  own  death  and  the 

*  An  exception  is  Lk  187,  which  is  closely  akin  to  Rev  61" 
and  to  the  frequent  i^rayers  for  \'engeance  which  meet  us  in 
Enoch.  But  the  vengeance  in  this  [lassage  is  that  of  the  Last 
Day,  and  is  part  of  the  final  consummation,  which  is  the  real 
object  to  which  the  prayers  of  the  elect  are  directed. 
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sufferings  and  persecutions  promised  to  His  fol- 
lowers. Suffering  may  be  a  mark  of  God's  love  no 
less  than  of  His  anger  (cf.  He  12)  ;  the  grain  of 
Avheat  must  die  to  bring  forth  fruit  (Jn  12'-^),  there- 
fore death  and  all  that  leads  to  it  cannot  be  re- 
gardetl  as  retributive.  The  cup  of  suffering  which 
the  disciple  drinks  is  the  cup  of  Christ,  not  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

(2)  Christ  teaches  equally  decisively  the  fact  of 
retribution  in  the  next  luorld,  and  uses  freely  the 
language  of  reward  and  punishment.  Theiloctrine 
of  personal  responsibility  is  indeed  fundamental  to 
Christianity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  only  a 
few  typical  passages  :  Parables  (Mt  IS--"  18-=*  22-  25, 
Lk  12i«  16),  Rewards  (Mt  19-8,  Lk  14^^),  Punish- 
ments (Mt  5-6  10-8  r2'«,  Mk  9^-  1421,  j^  529). 

(3)  Retribution  is  to  the  character  rather  than 
to  tJte  act,  and  is  automatic.  '  Every  act  rewards 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  integrates  itself,  in  a  two- 
fold manner  ;  first,  in  the  thing,  or  in  real  nature  ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  circumstance,  or  in  apparent 
nature.  Men  call  the  circumstance  the  retribu- 
tion. The  causal  retribution  is  in  the  thing,  and  is 
seen  by  the  soul '  (Emerson,  Essay  on  '  Compensa- 
tion'). The  truth  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Life  is  the  result  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  (S^^  5^^  17=*). 
Judgment  is  immediate,  the  self-inflicted  result  of 
wilful  blindness,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sage of  life  (319  8-'^  12«).  At  the  same  time  this  is 
no  purely  abstract  law  ;  behind  it  is  the  personal 
God,  and  the  Son  to  whom  judgment  is  committed 
(5--)  ;  see  Westcott,  St.  John,  p.  xlviii.  So  in  the 
l^arable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  '  the  gulf  '  is 
the  character  *  which  has  been  formed  on  earth 
and  is  unalterable.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
two  cannot  be  altered  by  a  mere  change  of  place. 
\n  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds, 
neglect  of  opportunity  brings  unfitness  for  trust  ; 
use  of  opportunity  automatically  opens  the  door  to 
the  reward  of  greater  opportunity.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  fig-tree  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  its 
barrenness  (Lk  13®;  cf.  Mk  W^  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Baj^tist,  Mt  S'").  The  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  blindness  men  bring  on  themselves  (Mt 
6"  I31-),  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  must 
fall  into  the  ditch  (15^^).  The  measure  we  receive 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  we  give  to  others  (7"),  the  judgment  the 
counterpart  of  our  judgment,  God's  forgiveness 
of  our  forgiveness  (6^^).  The  house  must  stand  or 
fall  according  to  the  foundation  on  which  it  is 
built  (7-^--^). 

Accordingly,  acts  have  their  results  rather  than 
their  rewards,  and  the  idea  of  '  the  punisher ' 
tends  to  disappear. 

'  It  is  well  to  remember  that  infliction  from  without,  by  another, 
so  far  from  being  an  essential  element  in  all  thought  of  punish- 
ment, tends  more  and  more  coniiiletely  to  disappear,  as  having 
no  longer  even  an  accidental  place,  in  those  deeper  realities  of 
punishment  which  human  punishments  do  but  outwardly 
symbolize.  The  more  we  discern  their  process  and  character, 
the  more  profoundly  do  we  recognize  that  the  punishments  of 
God  are  what  we  should  call  self-acting.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  that  is  arbitrary,  imposed,  or  in  any  strict  propriety  of 
the  word,  inflicted.  As  death  is  the  natural  consummation  of 
mortal  disease,  not  as  an  arbitrary  consequence  inflicted  by  one 
who  resented  the  mortal  disease,  but  as  its  own  inherent  and 
inevitable  climax  ;  so  what  is  called  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
sin  is  but  the  gradual  necessary  development,  in  the  consistent 
sinner,  of  what  sin  inherently  is '  (Moberly,  Atonement  and 
Personality,  p.  15).  . 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  alone  that  we  can 
harmonize  the  fact  of  forgiveness  with  that  of 
judgment  or  retribution.  So  long  as  we  look  on 
the  latter  as  the  inevitable  result  of  acts  considered 
each  on  its  merits,  there  can  be  no  room  for  for- 
giveness,  or  at  least  it  appears  as  an   arbitrary 

*  The  name  'Lazarus'  ('God  has  helped') — the  only  name 
given  in  a  parable  —  must  be  intended  to  be  significant  of 
character,  no  less  than  the  names  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


interference  with  law.  As  soon  as  we  realize  that 
both  have  to  do  with  character,  the  difficulty 
largely  disappears.  Our  retribution  depends  on 
character.  Forgiveness  aflects  the  character,  being- 
bound  up  with  fxerdvoLa,  the  change  of  character. 
The  dying  thief  may  have  lived  a  life  of  sin  ;  under 
the  attraction  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  his  whole 
self  experiences  a  change,  and  so  his  future  can  be 
changed  too.  The  woman  who  loves  nmch  finds 
the  sins  of  her  past  forgiven  because  she  has  be- 
come a  new  creature.  The  unmerciful  servant 
finds  his  old  debt  back  upon  him,  because  the  con- 
ditional forgiveness  of  his  master  has  not  touched 
his  character.* 

(4)  Christ  spirit ucdized  the  conception  of  reivard 
and  punishment.  — Rewavd  consists  not  in  having 
certain  things,  but  in  seeing  God.  It  is  the  result 
of  character  and  the  fruition  of  character.  Punish- 
ment is  the  leaving  of  the  self  to  be  identified  with 
sin,  and  so  to  depart  from  Christ  into  the  outer 
darkness  which  is  separation  from  God.  Again 
we  refer  to  the  Johannine  conce^jtion  of  life  (17^). 
In  the  Synoptics,  happiness  is  connected  with  the 
Kingdom,  as  particularly  in  the  Beatitudes ;  it 
consists  of  treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  6'^",  Mk  10^^). 
Specially  significant  is  Lk  10-° ;  the  main  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  the  disciples  is  not  the  possession  of 
exceptional  powers,  but  the  knowledge  that  their 
names  are  written  in  heaven.  All  centres  round 
the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ 
(Mt  25,  Lk  12**).  And  this  hapjiiness  is  enjoyed 
even  now;  the  believer  has  life  (Jn  3*"  etc.).  He 
enjoys  the  good  things  of  this  life,  not  as  specific 
rewards  for  good  actions,  but  as  gifts  of  the  love 
of  God  which  he  has  fitted  himself  to  use  (Mt  6^^). 
There  can  indeed  be  no  thought  of  a  claim  against 
God  (Lk  17^  6^^).  We  cannot  appear  as  litigants 
before  His  judgment-seat. 

Accordingly  we  may  say  that  Christ  destroyed 
the  distinction  which  existed  in  the  Jewish  thought 
of  His  time,  and  which  still  exists  in  popular  ethics, 
between  rewards  in  this  Avorld  and  the  next.  If 
men  know  where  to  find  their  hajipiness,  how  to 
seek  for  their  reward,  they  have  it  now,  just  as 
the  retribution  of  the  evil  conscience  is  immediate. 
Only  this  happiness  will  be  a  personal  possession 
of  the  soul ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  trouble  and 
persecution  in  the  world  (Mk  lO^",  Jn  IG--^^).  The 
believer  must  not  look  for  the  twelve  legions  of 
angels  to  vindicate  him  ;  none  the  less  he  will 
know  the  peace  of  Christ,  and  his  joy  will  be  fulfilled 
even  here  and  now.  The  Beatitudes  and  the 
section  on  the  rewards  of  discipleship  (Mk  10'-'') 
a.re  particularly  instructive  on  this  point. t 

To  sum  up,  Christ  did  not  so  much  change  the 
place  and  time  of  hajjpiness  as  alter  its  conception. 
He  transformed  the  idea  of  retribution,  connecting 
it  not  with  the  isolated  act,  but  with  the  permanent 
character  which  lies  behind  the  act.  To  find  His 
deepest  teaching  we  must  go  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  to  kindred  sayings  in  the  Synoptics.  Few  will 
dispute  this  metliod,  whatever  be  our  ultimate 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true  that  Christ  uses  more  popular 
language  without  scruple,  as  all  teachers  must. 
He  appeals  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  speaks 
of  many  and  few  stripes  (Lk  12^^).  He  figures  the 
blessedness  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  current  image 

*  The  significance  of  the  truth  may  best  be  emphasized  by  a 
contrast.  Buddhism,  strictly  interpreted,  leaves  no  loojihole 
for  forgiveness.  Its  doctrine  of  Karma  is  that  every  act  has  its 
strict  and  inevitable  resultant  in  another  existence,  either  by 
transmigration,  or  in  heaven  or  hell.  This  effect  depends  on 
the  act  per  se,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  character.  The 
embryo-Buddha  in  one  of  his  existences  destroyed  a  widow's 
hut  in  a  fit  of  temper.  Though  he  repented  and  built  her 
a  better  house,  and  had  performed  innumerable  other  good 
deeds,  yet  for  this  he  suffered  in  hell  for  eighty  thousand  years. 

+  It  is  obvious  to  compare  Plato,  Republic,  x.,  on  the  rewards 

of  the  }>.y.i^'>: 
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of  a  feast  (Mt  22'^,  Lk  14'^),  and  He  uses  freely  the 
motive  of  reward  (Ml  6.  10"  19^8,  Lk  6-23  1412)  .  He 
even  speaks  as  though  it  were  the  conscious  motive 
of  humility  (Lk  14"-").  We  must  interpret  such 
language  in  the  light  of  His  profounder  teaching. 
Even  so,  some  have  found  it  a  fault  that  tlie  thought 
of  reward  does  not  entirely  disappear.  Religion 
should  be  so  completely  unselfish  that  all  thought 
of  self  should  be  eliminated.  Tlie  connexion  of 
virtue  with  the  desire  for  happiness  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  Ethics,  and  cannot  be  fully 
treated  here.  But  this  we  may  say.  The  claim  of 
extreme  altruism  must  fail  because  it  ignores 
personality  (Goi-e,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ch.  vi.). 
We  cannot  think  ourselves  away.  We  can  cease 
to  look  for  our  own  happiness  in  our  own  short- 
sighted manner,  at  the  expense  of  others,  apart 
from  God.  We  can  come  to  identify  our  own  ends 
with  God's  purpose  for  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  hope  that  in  the  realization  of  that 
purpose  we  shall  find  our  own  happiness,  that  when 
the  Kingdom  comes  we  shall  see  it  and  have  our 
place  in  it.  In  one  sense  we  learn  to  do  good, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  ;  or  else  in  seeking  to 
save  our  life  we  shall  lose  it.  And  yet  in  the  back- 
ground there  is  always  the  consciousness  that  in 
losing  our  life  for  Chrisfs  sake,  we  do  in  the 
fuller  sense  find  it.  In  this  paradox  is  summed 
up  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  NT.  See  also 
Reward. 
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REU. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^^, 
AV  Ragau). 

**REYELATION.— 1.   The  question  stated.  — Few 

theological  or  philosophical  problems  have  received 
keener  and  more  industrious  examination  than 
the  problem  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  word 
'revelation.'  Does  the  word  stand  for  any  real 
disclosure  of  His  secrets  by  the  Eternal  ?  Does 
God  stoop  to  unveil  His  face  to  men  ?  And  if  He 
does,  what  is  the  mode  of  such  manifestations  ? 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  may 
believe  that  a  revelation  has  been  given  ?  Is  there 
any  room  in  a  rational  scheme  of  the  Universe  for 
a  revelation  ?  It  is  pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  every  great  religion  has  been  promulgated  in 
the  faith  of  its  adherents  that  its  message  was  a 
veritable  message  from  heaven,  and  not  merely  a 
well-reasoned  theory  about  life ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Christianity 
that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  unique  and 
final.  'Comparative  Religion'  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  it  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  by  the  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world 
with  a  mere  phrase  of  patronizing  criticism  or 
approval ;  while  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
creeds  will  not  allow  us  to  regard  our  own  religion 
as  only  one  among  the  many  in  which  men  have 
sought  and  have  found  their  God.  And,  within 
the  last  half-century,  a  yet  more  searching  ques- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  the  scientific  view  of 
man's  gradual  development  in  mental  and  moral, 
as  in  physical,  stature,  which  dominates  at  this 
moment  all  scientific  investigation.  Is  not  reve- 
lation rather  a  gradual  disclosure  than  a  sudden 
unveiling  ?  And  may  it  not  be  that  what  men 
have  taken  for  an  act  of  God  should  rather  be 
described  as  an  acquisition  on  man's  part  which 
came  to  him,  as  all  natural  knowledge  has  come, 
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by  the  gradual  quickening  of  his  spiritual  faculty, 
in  response  to  the  discipline  of  life  ?  * 

These  are  among  the  largest  and  most  moment- 
ous questions  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
engaged.  It  would  require  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge to  answer  them  fully,  and  only  the  briefest 
treatment  is  possible  here.  But  it  may  help  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  answer  if  we  examine  the 
aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  revelation  is  set 
forth  in  the  NT,  and  the  presuppositions  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  before  the  questions  that 
have  been  rehearsed  can  be  clearlj^  apprehended. 
We  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion without  making  certain  large  assumptions  as 
to  God  and  man  of  which  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves at  the  outset.  They  are  all  assumed  in  the 
NT. 

2.  Presuppositions. — {n)  First,  then,  we  take  for 
granted  the  central  fact  of  life — the  fact  that  God 
is  a  living  Being,  JMerciful  and  Just :  that  '  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him'  (He  ll^).  One  must  begin  somewhere, 
and  we  begin  here.  That  is,  we  assume  that, 
supposing  God's  creatures  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing His  purpose  in  Creation,  He  is  capable, 
on  His  part,  of  making  it  known  to  them.  He  is 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  Author  of  all 
knowledge  ;  and  we  recognize  that  the  highest  of 
His  gifts  may  be  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and 
the  stimulus  of  His  grace,  {h)  To  say  this  implies, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  certain  capacity  in  the 
recipients  of  such  Divine  communications.  No 
one  will  maintain  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  could 
thus  reveal  Himself  to  the  brutes  ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
a  revelation  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Revelation,  as  Maurice 
said,  is  always  the  unveiling  of  a  person  ;  and  a 
revelation  can  be  made  to  personal  beings  only  in 
terms  of  personality. 

Thus  far,  no  assumption  has  been  made  which  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  The  thesis  is  simiily  this  :  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties are  found  in  beUeving  that  men  could  appreciate  a 
revelation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  could 
give  them  one,  if  He  be  indeed  alive.  Whether  man  could 
securely  recognize  it  as  renelation,  and  not  as  a  mere  discovery 
of  new  truth,  is  another  question,  to  which  we  shall  return 
later.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is  that  God  may  communicate 
with  man.  If  He  be  a  Personal  Being,  communication  with 
Him  is  possible.  This  is  the  first  principle  of  all  religion  worthy 
of  the  name. 

(c)  We  assume,  in  the  third  place,  that  as  reve- 
lation is  thus  possible,  it  may  also  be  described  as 
probable.  Creation  involves  responsibility  for  the 
creature,  and  thus  there  is  a  probability  that  He 
who  made  the  world  will  continue  to  guide  it. 
Mankind  is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
the  progress  of  tlie  race  towards  holiness  and  truth 
would  be  made  easier  by  the  grace  of  heaven 
bringing  light  and  life.t  To  assert  that  revelation 
is  probable  is  then  only  to  assert  that  God  has  jiity 
for  human  weakness,  and  that  it  is  not  His  will 
that  it  should  be  left  unaided  to  perish. 

3.  Aspects  of  idea  of  revelation. — We  have  now 
to  consider  the  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of 
revelation  J  is  presented  in  the  NT.  There  are, 
as  it  seems,  two  lines  of  thought  in  St.  Paul  about 
this  great  matter  which  we  must  tiy  to  distinguish. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  of  Divine  revelation  in  terms 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  «very  believer  in  a 
spiritual  religion  ;  at  other  times  he  uses  language 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  if  we  remember  that 

*  This  is,  seemingly,  the  view  taken  in  Canon  Wilson's  essay 
on  '  Revelation  and  "Modern  Knowledge'  {Cambridge  Theo- 
logical Essays,  p.  229  If.). 

t  This  is  the  thesis  expounded  by  Butler  (in  opposition  to 
Tindal  and  the  Deists  of  his  d.ay)  at  the  beginning  of  Part  ii. 
of  the  Analogy :  '  To  say  Revelation  is  a  thing  superfluous, 
what  there  was  no  need  of,  and  what  can  be  of  no  service, 
is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildlv  and  at  random.' 

J  The  word  in-oKaAui/zis  occurs  in  the  Gr.  OT  (e.g.  1  S  20*0, 
Sir  1127  22^2  42^),  but  never  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communi- 
cation. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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to  him  Jesus  Christ  was  a  supreme,  a  unique,  a 
final  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  Eternal 
God.  We  may  take  these  separately,  although 
they  are  quite  consistent. 

4.  Revelation  in  general. — There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  religion  must  presuppose  a  revelation — 
that  is,  the  unveiling  of  His  purposes  by  the 
Supreme,  and  the  response  with  which  He  meets 
the  aspirations  and  the  yearnings  of  human  souls. 
No  religion,  e.g..,  can  live  which  does  not  encourage 
and  justify  the  habit  of  prayer,  which  does  not 
claim  that  prayer  is  heard  and  answered.  In  other 
words,  all  religion  presupposes  not  only  movements 
of  the  human  spirit  towards  God,  but  also  a  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  towards  man.  And  in 
every  age,  and  by  men  of  every  religious  creed,  it 
has  been  believed — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
belief  was  well  founded — that  God  enters  into 
holy  souls  and  makes  known  to  them  His  will.  In 
every  age  and  place  men  have  realized  His  provi- 
dence, have  believed  that  the  Eternal  manifests 
Himself  in  the  world.  Now  this  manifestation 
may  be  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  by  which 
it  is  not  intended  here  to  suggest  any  distinction 
between  what  is  natural  and  what  is  supernatural. 
That  distinction  may  not  be  tenable,  for  we  do  not 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and  so  do  not 
know  what  may  be  above  it.  But  what  is  meant 
is  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  experience, 
in  which  men  become  assured  that  God  is  speaking 
to  them — one  the  commonplace,  everyday  routine 
of  life,  and  the  other  the  experience  of  rare 
moments  of  high  spiritual  exaltation. 

(1)  Multitudes  of  religious  men  have  felt,  as 
they  looked  back  upon  the  past,  that  their  course 
was  ordered  from  the  beginning  by  an  unseen 
hand,  that  a  Providence  has  gu.ided  them  into  the 
paths  which  were  prepared  beforehand  for  them  to 
walk  in,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  perceive 
in  the  opportunities  of  life  the  calling  of  a  Divine 
voice.  They  have  felt,  moreover,  that  this  is  the 
only  intelligible  interpretation  of  life  ;  and  that 
without  this  revelation — for  such  it  is — of  its 
meaning,  life  would  be  chaos,  and  the  secret  of  the 
future  a  dreadful  and  portentous  enigma.  The 
light  by  which  they  walk  is  '  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,'  and  they  rejoice  ki  the  illu- 
mination which  it  sheds  upon  their  path.  Some 
of  the  most  saintly  lives  that  the  world  has  seen 
have  been  lived  in  the  strength  of  the  conviction 
that  the  changes  and  chances,  as  others  call  them, 
of  the  years  are  but  the  unveiling  of  a  Divine  face  ; 
and  that  the  vision  of  God  becomes  brighter  when 
seen  through  the  mists  of  pain.  This  is  the  belief 
of  those  men  and  women  among  us  who  have  the 
best  right  to  be  heard ;  their  spiritual  emotions 
are  not  altogether  born  of  their  own  patient  hopes  ; 
they  are  due  to  the  stirring  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  Divine  Life  ;  they  are  a 
revelation  of  the  unseen. 

(2)  And  to  such  souls  there  come  rare  moments 
of  spiritual  ecstasy  and  exaltation,  when  they  are 
filled  with  an  overpowering  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  of  His  Will  for  them,  of  His  Will  for 
others.  Such  a  moment  it  was  in  the  life  of  St. 
Peter  when  he  reached  the  supreme  conviction  of 
his  life,  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  {MtlQ^^);  and  we  have  the  highest  of 
all  authority  for  the  source  of  his  inspiration : 
'  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Such  a 
moment  came  to  St.  John  at  Patmos  when,  being 
'in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day '  (Kevl'o,  cf.  42)", 
he  heard  the  Heavenly  voice  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  the  Churches,  and  saw  in  a  vision  the 
Heavenly  figure  which  is  always  standing  unseen  in 
their  midst.  Such  a  moment  came  to  St.  Paul  when 
the  vision  of  the  Christ  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 


changed  the  whole  course  of  his  career  ;  '  is  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me'  (Gal  li^)  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  experience.  And  again  and  again 
St.  Paul  refers  the  certainty  of  his  convictions  to 
the  fact,  which  is  for  him  indisputable,  that  they 
reached  him  hy  revelation.  The  '  mystery  of 
Christ,'  as  he  calls  it,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow- 
heirs  of  the  gospel — this  was  '  made  known '  to 
him  '  by  revelation  '  (Eph  3^).  The  gospel  which  he 
preached  came  to  him,  he  writes  to  the  Galatians, 
'  not  from  man,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (Gal  \'^'^).  Such  were  the  revelations  of 
which  he  wrote,  while  there  were  yet  others  which 
he  counted  too  intimate,  too  sacred,  to  commit  to 
words,  as  when  he  says  that  he  '  was  caught  up 
into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter'  (2  Co  12'*).  It 
was  one  of  St.  PaiU's  deepest  convictions  that  to 
him  were  revealed  at  times  from  heaven  thoughts 
greater  than  his  own  ;  so  sure  is  he  of  this  that  he 
is  careful  on  occasion  to  explain  that  all  his  utter- 
ances have  not  the  same  supreme  authority.  '  The 
things  which  I  write,  they  are  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord'  (1  Co  143").  gQ  he  says  of  one  sub- 
ject. Concerning  another,  '  I  have  no  command- 
ment '  (7-^)  is  his  prelude,  although  he  concludes, 
'  I  think  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God  '  (v.«).  But 
he  is  sure  that  the  Divine  message  has  been  dis- 
closed to  him  in  a  fashion  which  may  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  ways  in  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Human  wisdom  is  not 
identical  with  Divine  wisdom  ;  so  he  warns  the 
Corinthians,  as  he  quotes  the  ancient  words, 
'  Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and 
which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man,  whatso- 
ever things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him'  ;  and  declares,  'Unto  us  God  revealed  these 
things ' — not  the  secrets  of  the  future,  but  the 
secrets  rf  the  present — '  these  things  God  revealed 
through  the  Spirit'  (29-  W). 

These  and  similar  passages  show  beyond  doubt 
that  the  NT  saints,  and  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
were  quite  convinced  that  God  at  times  reveals  His 
secrets — His  mysteries — to  a  devout  and  earnest 
spirit ;  and  that  this  revelation  is  consciously  re- 
cognized by  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  discovery 
of  a  Divine  purpose  in  life,  or  the  assurance  of 
Divine  guidance,  which  are  reached  by  patient 
striving  after  the  highest  things.  The  one  is  the 
experience  of  all  good  men  ;  the  other  is  the 
portion  of  the  saints,  the  elect  to  whom  a  fuller 
disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  made.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  prophets,  the  'seers,'  to  whom  the 
'  word  of  the  Lord '  speaks  with  an  irresistible 
authority.  Yet  in  both  cases — in  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraordinary  experiences  alike — there  is  not 
only  a  movement  of  the  human  soul  towards  God, 
but  a  movement  of  the  Divine  love  towards  man. 
We  generally  keep  the  word  'revelation'  for  the 
extraordinary  or  abnormal  experiences  ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  restriction,  provided  we 
understand  that  in  neither  case  does  man's  spirit 
act  without  response  or  without  stimulation  from 
heaven.  But  this  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind. 
'  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you' 
(Jn  151^)  are  words  of  universal  application. 

We  have  now  to  interpose  with  an  inevitable 
question.  What  is  the  test  by  which  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  imaginings  of  pious  souls 
are  not  merely  of  subjective  value,  that  is,  that 
they  are  anything  more  than  the  expression  of 
discontent  with  the  limitations  of  human  know- 
ledge and  of  human  life  ?  What  is  the  test,  or  is 
there  any  test,  by  which  we  may  '  try  the  spirits ' 
(1  Jn  41),  by  which  we  may  convince  ourselves  or 
others  that  a  true  revelation  of  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  has  been  vouchsafed  ?  The  theology 
of  the  18th  cent,  did  not  hesitate  in  its  answer  to 
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this  question.  The  answer  was  found  in  the  word 
miracle.  Miracles  were  the  appropriate  credentials 
of  revelation,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed  as 
objectively  valid  without  them.  Paley  and  Butler 
and  their  successors  do  not  delay  to  prove  this  ;  it 
seems  to  them  beyond  dispute.  And  forty  years 
ago  Dr.  Mozley  put  forward  the  same  view  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (^On 
Miracles,  p.  15)  :  '  The  visible  supernatural  is  the 
appropriate  witness  to,  the  outward  sign  of,  the 
invisible  supernatural  —  that  proof  which  goes 
straight  to  the  point ;  and,  a  token  being  wanted 
of  a  Divine  communication,  is  that  token.'  Taking 
this  view  of  miracles  and  of  revelation,  it  has  been 
sought  to  distinguish  natural  from  revealed  religion 
by  the  circumstance  that  miraculous  signs  are  not 
needed  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  former,  which 
commends  itself  at  once  to  man's  reason,  while 
they  are  necessary  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter,  which  are  not  discoverable 
by  our  unassisted  faculties,  and  which  may  be 
surprising  and  even  unwelcome  to  faith. 

This  is  a  view  which  presents  many  dilBculties, 
clear-cut  and  definite  as  it  seems,  (i.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  sharply  natural  from  revealed 
religion,  because,  in  fact,  all  religions  have  pre- 
supposed a  revelation,  an  unveiling  of  the  Unseen 
Realities.  'Natural  religion,'  said  Guizot  {Medi- 
tations, ii.  237),  'exists  only  in  books."  In  all 
religion  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  communication 
between  man  and  God  ;  there  must  be  not  only 
man's  aspiration  heavenward,  but  heaven's  benedic- 
tion earthward.  And  this  latter  is  in  its  measure 
a  revelation,  (ii.)  It  is  true  that  a  revelation  of 
new  truths  requires  to  be  certified  to  the  intellect 
as  valid,  but  it  is  not  the  anomalousness  or  the 
inexplicability  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  given  that  supplies  such  certificate  ;  it  is  their 
signifirancp.  A  'sign'  need  not  necessarily  be 
'miraculous'  (see  art.  'Sign'  in  Hastings'  DB), 
although  it  may  have  this  character  (see  '  ^Miracle,' 
ib.  vol.  iii.  §  5).  The  context,  so  to  speak,  of 
revelation  helps  to  disclose  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, and  thus  enables  us  to  refer  it  to  its  true 
author ;  but  the  significance  of  the  context  may 
depend  upon  concurrences  and  combinations,  none 
of  which,  taken  separately,  need  be  abnormal  or 
even  unusual,  (iii.)  The  revelation  itself  may  be 
conveyed  by  these  '  signs '  which  in  fact  constitute 
it.  The  fftj/j-eTa  of  the  Gospels  are  vehicles,  or 
media,  or  instruments  of  revelation  quite  as  much 
as  evidential  adjuncts.  Their  interpretation  leads 
to  new  thoughts  of  God  and  man,  undiscoverable, 
or  at  any  rate  undiscovered,  without  them  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  'signs'  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (which  would  be  classed  as  miraculous)  or 
the  moral  beauty  of  His  life  (which  some  would 
not  regard  as  necessarily  a  miracle)  form  the  pre- 
mises of  Christian  theology  (cf .  Westcott,  The  Gospel 
of  Life,  p.  80).  They  unveil  the  Divine  love,  and 
power,  and  holiness ;  and  they  are  accepted  as  true 
revelations,  in  part  because  of  the  existing  testi- 
mony to  them  as  historical  facts,  but  in  part  also 
because  they  find  a  response  and  a  welcome  in 
men's  hearts.  Such  revelations  serve  to  unify  the 
bewildering  experiences  of  life,  and  provide  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  our  thoughts  about  the 
highest  things.  That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  they  are 
accepted  as  true  because  they  are  coherent  with 
our  spiritual  experience,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  enlarge  its  boundaries  and  illuminate  its  dark 
places. 

Thus  the  question.  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
revelation  ?  is  not  to  be  answered  merely  by  point- 
ing to  miracle  as  its  guarantee.  It  is  part  of  a 
much  larger  question,  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
truth?  And  to  this  thei'e  is  only  one  answer: 
experience  (cf.  Wilson,  I.e.  p.  242),  either  individual 


or  general ;  that  is  the  one  unfailing  test  of  opinion 
in  every  department  of  human  life. 

(a)  First,  as  to  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
That,  in  the  region  of  the  spirit,  is  not  capable  of 
transference  from  one  to  another,  and — in  so  far — 
it  can  be  valid  only  for  him  who  has  had  the 
experience.  But  for  him  the  sense  of  '  realized 
fellowship  with  the  unseen '  (cf.  Westcott,  I.e.  p.  8o) 
is  so  vivid  and  so  vital  that  he  cannot  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  strivings  of 
his  own  soul,  but  of  a  response  from  the  spiritual 
world.  And  if  it  be  urged  that,  after  all,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  be  sure  of  this,  so  subtle 
and  deep-seated  are  the  movements  of  the  soul,  his 
only  reply  can  be  that  he  is  sure  of  it.  He  is  able  to 
distinguish,  he  will  tell  you, — for  St.  Paul's  experi- 
ence here  is  not  singular  or  even  unusual, — between 
the  convictions  which  he  has  reasoned  out  for 
himself  and  those  which  have  presented  themselves 
to  him  with  an  irresistible  authority  from  without. 
And  lie  will  point,  in  justification,  to  what  is  an 
admitted  fact  of  mental  life,  viz.,  that  our  powers 
of  discovery  are  no  true  measure  of  our  powers  of 
recognition.  We  can  all  recognize  as  true,  and  as 
obviously  true,  many  a  principle,  or  law,  or  fact, 
when  it  is  once  brought  before  our  notice,  whicli 
we  should  have  been  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
for  ourselves.*  And  it  has  been  the  deep-seated 
belief  of  the  saints  that  their  most  cherished  and 
intimate  convictions  were  such  as  they  could  never 
have  reached  had  they  not  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  a  message  from  the  spiritual  world. 

(;3)  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  can  be  nothing 
trustworthy  in  such  merely  individual  convictions. 
To  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder  ;  and  those  who  make  such  claims 
most  persistently  are  the  most  intractable  patients 
in  asylums  for  the  insane.  There  is,  unhappily, 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  mystical  spirit  is  divorced,  in 
too  many  cases,  from  any  just  sense  of  the  logic 
of  facts  ;  and  incapacity  to  judge  aright  of  things 
temporal  is  often  combined  with  an  eager  and 
extravagant  judgment  upon  things  eternal.  It 
may  be — we  do  not  know — that  sometimes  a  true 
vision  of  the  spiritual  order  has  proved  too  much 
for  a  brain  intellectually  feeble,  and  that  the 
mental  powers  have  been  permanently  injured  by 
too  great  an  effort  being  demanded  of  them.  And 
— conversely — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  when 
the  brain  fails  to  do  its  work,  whether  from 
disease,  or  overstrain,  or  other  causes,  the  man 
ceases  to  be  able  to  distinguish  fancies  from  facts, 
both  in  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  But 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  alike  who  have 
claimed  to  have  had  visions  of  the  spiritual  order, 
or  who  believe  that  God  has  answered  their 
I)rayers  directly,  are  necessarily  insane,  would  be  a 
strangely  perverse  and  illogical  inference.  Indeed, 
experience  suggests  a  quite  different  generaliza- 
tion. Despite  these  abnormal  cases,  the  men  of 
spiritual  insight  who  see  'visions,'  who  live  near 
to  the  boundary  of  the  spiritual  order,  are  the 
truly  '  practical '  men,  and  achieve  most  of  endur- 
ing benefit  for  the  race.  The  truth  is  that,  taken 
separately,  spiritual  experiences  cannot  be  verified 
by  any  one  except  the  recipient  of  them  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy  merely  be- 
cause some  who  claim  to  have  enjoyed  them  are 
not  very  wise. 

The  spiritual  experience  of  the  individual  is  not 
transferable — apparently,  for  it  would  not  be  well 
to  dogmatize  on  such  a  point — from  one  to  another. 

*  This  is  fully  admitted  by  so  thoroughg-oing  a  Rationalist  as 
Kant :  '  If  the  Gospel  had  not  taught  the  universal  moral  laws 
in  their  purity,  reason  would  not  yet  have  attained  to  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  them  ;  although,  once  they  are  there,  we 
can  be  convinced  through  pure  reason  of  their  truth  and 
validity '  (Letter  to  Jacobi  in  Jacobi's  Werke,  iii.  532). 
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So  far,  then,  it  does  not  submit  itself  to  any  objec- 
tive test  of  its  trustworthiness.  But  when  we  find, 
as  we  do  find,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
individual  exiaeriences  which  are  reported  or  re- 
corded are  of  an  identical  character  as  regards  the 
information  which  they  supply  of  the  spiritual 
order,  they  present  a  phenomenon  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  scientific  investigation.  That  the 
Eternal  guides  human  lives  and  does  not  permit 
them  to  drift  aimlessly  into  the  paths  which  lead 
nowhere,  that  He  answers  prayer,  that  He  sup- 
plies counsel  and  strength — these  are  not  specially 
Christian  convictions,  they  are  shared  by  count- 
less multitudes  who  would  all  offer  the  same 
proof  of  their  truth,  namely,  personal  experience. 
This  is  a  solid  fact  of  human  nature  which  de- 
mands recognition.  And  if  such  convictions  are 
not  entirely  mistaken,  then  the  Eternal  has  in  so 
far  given  a  revelation  of  His  power  and  of  His 
love.  He  has  intervened  in  human  life  ;  He  has 
given  men  some  insight  into  His  purposes. 

The  test  of  truth  is  experience  ;  experience 
must  count  for  something  when  we  are  examining 
the  widespread  belief  of  mankind  that  the  Eternal 
reveals  Himself  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  life  of  the  race  alike. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  experience  of 
religious  men  gives  identical  testimony  as  to  God's 
power  and  willingness  to  communicate  with  them 
in  their  need.  But  we  saw,  too  (§  2),  that  a  cer- 
tain mental  and  spiritual  capacity  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  recipients  of  any  revelation.  And, 
as  this  grows  from  age  to  age  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  in  all  races  at  the 
same  period,  or  in  all  men  even  of  the  same  race 
and  epoch,  it  will  follow  that  revelation,  if  made 
at  all,  must  be  made  gradually  and  progressively, 
in  correspondence  not  only  with  the  needs  but 
with  the  capacity  of  men.  AVe  have  all  learnt 
the  truth  of  this  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  If 
the  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  OT  history 
and  literature,  which  has  occupied  the  best 
thoughts  of  so  many  of  our  best  Christian  scholars 
for  40  years,  had  taught  us  nothing  but  this,  we 
should  still  have  learnt  a  lesson  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  significance — a  lesson  which  is  full  of 
hope  and  inspiration.  It  is  a  lesson  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  every  religion  in  which 
men  have  sought  to  find  God  ;  the  measure  of  His 
grace  is  their  capacity  of  receiving  it,  and  not  any 
Divine  economy  by  which  there  is  a  jealous  hiding 
of  His  face.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
gradual  quickening  of  our  spiritual  faculty  that 
the  Divine  secret  is  gradually  disclosed.  '  Unto 
him  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given '  (Mt  13i'-)  is 
not  a  paradox  of  the  Divine  bounty  ;  it  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  thei'efore  of  revelation  as  well.  Not 
all  at  once  can  we  expect  to  experience  the  Beatific 
Vision,  but  only  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more 
and  more  into  the  Divine  likeness,  and  learn, 
through  the  slow  and  often  disappointing  discip- 
line of  life,  to  read  the  Divine  purposes.  This  is 
not  to  evacuate  the  idea  of  revelation  of  its  con- 
tent, and  regard  our  spiritual  progress  as  due 
entirely  to  the  efforts  and  strivings  of  our  own 
souls.  These  must  be  present, — there  must  be  a 
movement  on  man's  part  if  he  is  to  reach  at  last 
his  highest, — but  the  revelation  which  is  given  is 
not  his  discovery,  but  a  Divine  act  of  unveiling. 

It  is  the  consummation  of  this  progress,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race,  which  is  por- 
trayed in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  as  the  moment 
wlien  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  fiesh  shall  see  it  together,' — not  as  iso- 
lated individuals,  but  as  members  of  the  great 
comiaany   of    the    saints, — '  they   shall    see    it  to- 


gether :   for  the   mouth   of   Jehovah   hath   .spoken 
it'    (Is40i). 

5.  The  revelation  of  Christ. — So  far,  we  have 
been  considering  the  idea  of  revelation  in  general 
— the  idea  of  God  revealing  His  will  to  man — 
which  appears  again  and  again  in  Scripture,  and 
which  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  saints  in  every  age.  But  nothing  has 
yet  been  said  which  is  distinctively  Christian,  or 
which  touches  the  belief  of  Christians  tliat  in 
Christ  there  is  a  supreme  and  sufficient  revelation 
of  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  revelation  which  has 
been  here  set  forth  exhausted  the  content  of  the 
idea,  then  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  that 
which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religion.  What  has  been  said  about  the  possibility 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  a  revelation  would 
apply  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  for 
God  has  never  '  left  himself  without  a  witne.ss ' 
(Ac  I41'').  And  nothing  has  been  said  at  all  about 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  hope.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  from  the  NT  have  a  general  applica- 
tion. We  have  now,  however,  to  examine  pass- 
ages of  a  different  character. 

St.  Paul  urges,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  if  the  message  of  the  Christ  was 
not  understood  by  the  Jews,  it  was  due  to  their 
incapacity,  not  to  its  obscurity.  '  If  our  gospel  is 
veiled,'  he  says,  '  it  is  veiled  in  them  that  are 
perishing'  (4-^),  i.e.  the  fault  lies  with  the  hearers, 
not  with  the  giver,  of  the  message.  That  is  his 
way  of  expressing  a  great  principle  which  we  have 
already  considered,  that  revelation,  to  be  instruc- 
tive, presupposes  a  certain  mental  capacity,  a  keen- 
ness of  spiritual  vision,  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  In  the  previous  chapter  of  the  same 
letter,  St.  Paul  had  urged  that  the  Jews  had  never 
recognized  the  transitory  character  of  the  Law 
which  was  their  discipline  ;  '  a  veil  was  upon  their 
heart'  (3^^),  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
that  the  Law  was  only  a  stage  in  the  Divine  edu- 
cation of  Israel,  But,  he  adds,  allegorizing  the 
old  story  of  the  veil  on  the  face  of  Moses,  '  if  they 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  removed  '  (v.i^),  and 
an  open  vision  is  granted.  The  consummation  to 
which  they  should  look  is  that  '  the  light  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
dawn  upon  them  '  (4*).  And,  in  like  manner,  he 
points  out  elsewhere  that  '  the  law  was  but  a 
tutor  to  lead  them  to  Christ'  (Gal  S-*).  'Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law'  (Ro  10*),  in  whom  it  re- 
ceived a  perfect  fulfilment.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
burden  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  that  '  God,  who 
of  old  time  spoke  to  the  fathers  by  divers  jaortions 
and  in  divers  manners,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son '  (He  li).  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  multiply  quotations  which  illustrate  this 
familiar  Christian  thought — that  highly  favoured 
as  the  Jewish  people  had  been  by  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will,  yet  the  complete — the  perfect — 
revelation  of  God  is  in  Christ. 

(1)  There  is  a  sense  in  wdiich  it  demands  no 
special  gift  of  faith  to  discern  in  Christ  a  revela- 
tion such  as  had  not  dawned  upon  the  world 
before.  And  there  are  passages  in  the  NT  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  not  go  beyond  this. 
He  was  'a  prophet,  like  unto  Moses'  (Ac  3-^), 
although  with  a  clearer,  a  more  urgent  message. 
For  the  most  part.  He  is  represented  in  the  Syr- 
optics  as  the  Great  Teacher.,  strong,  wise,  and 
merciful — whose  words  were  powerful  to  move 
men  towards  holiness,  and  whose  teachings  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  perplexities  of  conduct.  '  A 
new  teaching,'  His  hearers  said;  and  they  were 
right.  The  Fathei'hood  of  God,  the  dignity  and 
supreme  value  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  significance 
of    faith,    the     Catholic    sympathy    of    love    (see 
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Wendt,  Tlie  Idea  and  the  Beality  of  Bevelation, 
p.  28) — these  are  truths  of  which,  indeed,  there 
had  been  anticipations  in  the  propliets,  but  they 
were  expounded  by  Him  with  a  lucidity  and  an 
authority  which  distinguished  Him  at  once  from 
all  the  great  teachers  of  the  past.  And  even  if  we 
could  get  no  further  than  this,  the  claim  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  spiritual  Master  of  mankind 
would  be  a  claim  which  we  could  not  lightly 
neglect.  If  the  utterances  of  holy  men  in  every 
age  deserve  a  reverent  attention,  as  expressing 
convictions  born  of  a  true  spiritual  experience,  the 
words  of  Christ  demand  a  deeper  reverence  of  sub- 
mission, for  He  was — at  the  lowest — the  greatest 
Master  of  the  spiritual  life. 

(2)  Not  even  yet,  however,  have  we  touched 
upon  those  claims  of  His  which  mark  Him  out  as 
unique,  those  aspects  of  His  life  which  require  us 
to  think  of  His  teaching  as  differing  from  other 
teachings,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  to  read  the  Gospels  very  closely 
to  observe  that  Jesus  Christ  claimed  to  be  more 
than  a  Teacher,  and  that  His  authority  Avas  other 
than  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  He 
said  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
'declare  all  things'  (Jn  4'-»).  He  is  the  Son  be- 
loved of  the  Father,  to  whom  the  Father  showed 
all  His  works  (5-").  He  alone  has  '  seen  the 
Father'  (6*'^)  ;  and  not  only  is  this  vision  pecu- 
liarly His,  but  through  Him  it  may  be  revealed 
to  men  :  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father'  (149).  These  phrases  are  all  taken,  it  is 
true,  from  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  the  view  of 
Christ's  Pei'son  which  they  present  is  not  peculiar 
to  St.  John,  for  the  common  tradition  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  preserves  the  tremendous 
assertion,  '  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  the  Father,  but  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal 
him  '  (Mt  II-''  —  Lk  lO--^).  It  is  clear  that  Christ  is 
represented  in  the  Gospels  as  more  than  a  Teacher 
of  Divine  wisdom  ;  He  is  the  Revealer  of  the 
Divine  character.  The  matter,  the  content,  of 
the  revelation  which  He  offers  to  mankind  tran- 
scends the  message  of  prophets  and  holy  men,  in 
this,  that  it  has  to  do  not  merely  with  man's  re- 
lation to  the  Supreme,  with  man's  duty  and  man's 
destiny,  but  with  the  inmost  nature  of  God.  Not 
only  is  He  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ;  but  He  has 
seen  the  Father.  No  such  claim  as  this  is  made  in 
the  record  of  the  most  intimate  and  sacred  spiritual 
history  of  the  saints. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  God  which  is 
indicated  in  the  profound  phrases  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  He  is  the  Word,  the  Eternal  Wisdom  ;  He  was  '  from 
the  beginning  with  God,'  and  is  God.  Revelation  is  the  act  of 
self-manifestation  of  God  to  man,  and  the  Word  is  the  eternal 
expression  of  Deity,  as  in  Creation  at  the  first,  so  in  the  Incar- 
nation when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come.  So  Athanasius  : 
'  It  was  the  function  of  the  Word,  who,  by  His  peculiar  provi- 
dence and  ordering  of  the  universe,  teaches  us  concerning  the 
Father,  to  renew  that  same  teaching'  (toO  yap  6ia  t^s  i6ias 
Trporotas  /cat  6taKocrfX7;(Tew?  twv  oX.uiv  6t5acrKovTO?  Trept  toO  Xlarpos, 
avTOv  r\v  Ka'i  T-qv  avTrjv  ^iSao-KaAiai/  ai'ai'CMcrai,  de,  hicarn.  Verb. 
I)e,i,  c.  14).  The  same  idea  is  in  Irenteus.  'Per  ipsam  con- 
ditionera,  revelat  Yerbum  conditorem  Deum,  et  per  mundum 
fabricatorem  mundi  Dominum,  et  per  plasma  eum  qui  plasma- 
verit  artiflcein,  et  per  Filium  eum  Patrem  qui  generaverit 
Filium  '  (c.  Ihnr.  iv.  0).  These  high  speculations  are  perhaps 
beyond  the  modest  capacity  of  human  reason,  but  at  all  events 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  phrases  of  Scripture,  which 
represent  the  Word  as  the  Agent  of  Creation,  and  as  the  Ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  Will.  Christ  is  set  before  us  in  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Divine  nature  and  not 
only  as  the  Revealer  of  Divine  secrets. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers  that  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ  as  Revealer  is  indicated  in  the  NT  by  the  fact  that,  while 
revelation  is  continually  represented  as  proceeding  from  Him, 
it  is  never  represented  as  given  to  Him.  He  is  the  exponent, 
not  the  recipient,  of  revelation  ;  and  is,  in  a  sense,  the  Revealer 
and  the  Revealed  (1  Ti  S^^),  both  the  subject  and  the  object 
of  revelation.  This,  however,  is  to  use  language  that  strict 
exegesis  does  not  justify.  'The  revelation  of  .Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  graye  !i?(to  Aim  to  show  unto  his  servants' . . .  (Revl^), 
is  the  view  of  Christ's  office  as  Revealer  which  is  presented  in 


the  Fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the  A  pocaly  pse.  Christ  describes 
Himself  as  'a  man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth  which  I  heard 
from  God '  (Jn  S''") ;  '  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things'  (v.28) ;  'the  Father  which  sent  me  hath  given  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  speak' 
(1'2^3).  ^ 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  '  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ '  are,  rather  :  (a)  He  reveals  the  inmost 
nature  of  God  (see  above),  {b)  The  revelation  to 
the  Son  is  not  intermittent,  but  continuous  and 
perpetual.  '  The  Father  shoiveth  him  all  things  ' 
(Jn  5-'')  ;  'himself  hath  given  (8^5wKev)  me  a  com- 
mandment' (12'*9),  the  tense  marking  the  continu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  command  (so  Westcott)."^ 
(c)  All  has  been  revealed  to  Him.  '  The  Father 
showeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth'  (.5^''). 
The  Son  sees  all,  while  we  see  parts  in  Him  (so 
Westcott).  The  revelation  which  Christ  in  His 
own  Person  gave  of  the  Divine  nature  is  repre- 
sented as  complete  ;  and  the  task  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  throughout  the  ages  is  to  assist  mankind  in 
the  understanding  of  it  (14-6),  ^nd  in  the  application 
of  it  to  life.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  all  at  once 
(161-),  nor  will  it  be  perfectly  apprehended  until 
the  Day  of  Consummation,  when  the  human  race 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  destiny,  '  the  day  when  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  revealed '  (Lk  17^"'),  the  day  to 
which  the  Apostolic  Epistles  continually  point  as 
the  day  of  'the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ '  (1  Co  1', 
1  P  l^'^),  for  which  humanity  is  to  wait  in  patience 
and  hope. 

These  quotations  have  been  given  at  length, 
because  it  is  this  claim  of  Christ  to  be  the  Revealer 
of  the  Eternal  God,  as  no  other  was,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  is  this  claim 
which  is  felt  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
claims  of  other  religions  to  the  possession  of  re- 
vealed truth.  But  it  will  bear  repetition  that  it  is 
no  article  of  the  Christian  faith  that  God  does  not 
reveal  His  purposes  and  His  will  except  in  Christ, 
or  that  those  who  seek  His  face  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  shall  be  disappointed  of  their  hope. 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  spirit  of  man  has 
sought  communion  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  a 
response — we  must  believe — has  been  given  ;  and 
such  response  is,  in  its  measure,  a  revelation  of 
light  and  life.  By  whatever  avenues  of  thought 
men  reach  new  truth  aboitt  the  highest  things,  the 
light  which  makes  their  journey  possible  is  a  light 
in  the  heavens.  It  was  a  favourite  thought  of  the 
early  Christian  apologists  that  the  aspirations  of 
pagan  philosophy  after  God  were  prompted  and 
encouraged  by  the  Eternal  Word  speaking  to  men's 
hearts.  '  Those  that  have  lived  with  Reason  '  (oi 
fxera  \6yov  /Sioicraj'Tes),  writes  Ju.stin  Martyr,  'are 
Christians,  even  though  they  were  counted  atheists, 
such  as  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  and  others  among 
the  Greeks,  and  among  the  barbarians  Abraham 
and  the  rest'  {Apol.  i.  46),  That  there  is  always 
the  seed  of  Divine  Reason  (X670S  aireptiaTiKbs)  in  man 
is  urged  by  the  same  writer  more  than  once  :  rb 
€fX(pvTOv  TravTi  yivei  dvdpwtrwv  aw^p/xa  tov  X67oy  (^Apol. 
ii.  8)  is  a  typical  utterance.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  technical  phrases  of  Christian  theology 
U-sed  by  these  writers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  their 
main  thought  was  true.  God  is  alv-ays  revealing 
Himself  to  the  world.  Yet — the  question  recurs — 
how  then  are  we  to  express  our  belief  in  a  special 
revelation  in  Christ,  a  revelation  differing  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  from  all  that  went  before  ? 
We  are  so  much  affected,  in  this  age,  by  the  idea 
of  orderly  and  continuous  progress  in  nature,  and 
by  the  idea  of  the  gradual  quickening  of  man's 
spiritual  faculty,  that  we  find  it  unwelcome  to  be 

*  Sabatier  has  observed  (Outlines  of  a  Philosopluj  of  Reli- 
gion, p.  41)  that  a  phrase  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
brings  this  out  well.  At  the  moment  of  His  baptism,  the  Holy 
Spirit  says  to  Jesus  :  '  Mi  Fill,  Te  exspectabam  in  omnibus 
I)ro]ihetis,  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in  Te.  Tu  enim  es  requies 
mea.' 
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presented  with  the  conception  of  crisis,  and  witli 
any  tlieory  of  knowledge  or  life  involving  a  breach 
of  that  rule  of  contimdty  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  guide  our  thoughts. 

6.  Recapitulation. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
approach  our  final  answer  by  re-stating  in  our 
modern  ways  of  speech  that  view  of  revelation  in 
general,  and  of  the  Christian  i-evelation  in  particular, 
which  seems  to  be  presented  in  the  NT.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  coherent,  and  is  taught  by  St.  Peter  as 
well  as  by  St.  Paul,  by  the  Synoptists  as  well  as 
by  St.  John.  Nor  is  it  out  of  harmony  with  the 
profoundest  teachings  of  science  about  nature  and 
about  man. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  presupposes  that 
He  is  a  Personal  Being  who  lives  and  acts  eternally. 
We  cannot  confine  His  Personal  life  by  the  con- 
ditions which  limit  our  own  ;  to  use  the  homely 
phrase  of  Wm.  Law,  perhaps  the  sanest  of  English 
mystics.  He  is  really  greater  than  man  ;  He  tran- 
scends nature,  for  He  is  its  Author.  But  He  does 
not  stand  apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  created  life 
which  has  issued  from  Him  ;  He  is,  as  philosophers 
exi^ress  it,  immanent  in  nature  ;  He  is  its  Life  and 
its  Light.  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth  with  its 
beams,  and  warms  into  life  the  beings  with  which 
it  is  peopled  ;  but  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  the  Life 
and  Light  of  all  creation,  and  communicates  this 
Life  and  Light  consciously  and  with  a  purpose  of 
love.  In  nature  and  in  history  God  is  always 
present,  always  active,  always  compassionate. 

But  neither  in  the  field  of  nature  nor  in  the  field 
of  history  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Supreme  is  everywhere  clearly  revealed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  veiled  from 
our  eyes.  We  may  speak,  indeed,  of  the  Creation 
itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Perhaps  it 
was  an  exhibition  of  that  Divine  law  by  which 
love  always  seeks  an  object  on  which  to  spend 
itself,  that  law  which  in  human  life  at  its  noblest 
always  demands  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  law  that 
we  only  secure  our  highest  life  by  not  attempting 
to  save  it  received  here  a  stupendous  illustration. 
We  cannot  tell.  But,  at  any  rate,  throughout 
creation,  as  it  is,  the  Divine  love  is  veiled.  In  the 
struggles  and  competitions  of  created  life,  pain  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  issue  tor  the  weak ;  in 
nature  it  is  only  the  strong  that  survive.  It  is  a 
perpetual  tax  upon  faith,  in  the  face  of  nature's 
cruelty,  to  believe — as  nevertheless  we  do  believe — 
that  God  cares  for  the  sparrows,  and  that  the 
meaner  creatures  of  the  earth  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  His  compassion. 

(1)  Where,  then,  in  nature  is  God  most  clearly 
seen  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer.  It  is  in 
man,  the  highest  creature  of  His  that  we  know ; 
in  man,  who  is  unique  among  the  creatures,  be- 
cause he  reflects,  however  dimly,  the  Divine  image 
in  which  he  was  made.  Man,  indeed,  is  far  re- 
moved in  fact  from  that  which  he  was  intended  to 
be.  Comiptio  optimi  pessima.  His  capacity  for 
good,  by  misuse,  has  become  a  capacity  for  evil,  to 
which  the  humbler  animals  cannot  sink.  That  is 
all  true.  But  even  in  the  most  degraded  man  or 
woman  there  is  that  aftinity  to  the  Divine  which 
makes  redemption  possible.  In  this  seed  of  good- 
ness, which  lingers  even  in  the  foulest  soul,  there 
is  always  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  in  this  elect 
creature — this  creature  chosen  to  be  the  highest 
because  the  best  fitted  for  the  service  of  the 
Creator — that  God  perpetually  reveals  Himself,  as 
we  perceive  that  love  is,  after  all,  stronger  than 
hate.  It  is  to  this  elect  creature — despite  his  kin- 
ship with  the  beasts,  a  kinship  displayed  during 
every  hour  of  his  earthly  life — it  is  to  this  elect 
creature,  and  to  him  alone,  that  God  deigns  to  re- 
veal His  will, — not  perpetually,  indeed,  but  at  those 
too   rare    moments  when    the   spirit    is   completely 


master  of  the  flesh.  God  is  always  active  in 
nature  ;  He  unveils  His  face  only  to  the  elect  of 
creation,  and  to  the  elect  individuals  of  the  elect 
race. 

(2)  The  like  is  true  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
the  field  of  history.  Of  the  destiny  of  nations, 
God  is  the  supreme  arbiter.  Not  theologians  only, 
but  historians  too,  will  be  found  to  declare  that 
human  history  is  providentially  ordered,  that  '  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men  '  (Dn  4-'-). 
And  viewing  history  on  a  large  scale,  that  may  be 
the  inevitable  conclusion.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  perplexities  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  one  who  endeavours  to  trace 
an  eternal  purpose  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires. 
In  the  philosophy  of  history  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  certain  tokens  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
In  history,  as  in  nature,  we  see  such  tokens  with 
greater  distinctness  when  the  observation  is  directed 
to  a  particular  i^art  of  the  field.  The  secrets  of 
the  Divine  rule  are  disclosed  to  us  most  clearly 
when  we  recall  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People, 
the  race  elect  of  the  Supreme  as  His  instrument 
for  the  education  of  the  world.  No  history  reveals 
the  Divine  intention  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
history  of  Israel.  And  thus  we  rightly  look  upon 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  history  as  preserving 
for  us  in  a  special  manner  the  revelation  of  God's 
purposes  in  the  education  of  mankind.  This  is  not 
to  make  any  arbitrary  distinction  between  sacred 
history  and  profane  history.  All  history  is  sacred, 
for  it  is  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Eternal 
Wisdom.  But  not  in  all  history  alike  are  we  per- 
mitted to  discern  the  guidance  of  God  who  thus 
reveals  Himself.  It  is  no  more  anomalous  or  sur- 
prising that  the  revelation  should  be  explicitly 
recognized  as  such  only  in  the  hi.story  of  the  elect 
nation  Israel,  than  that  His  revelation  in  nature 
should  be  recognized  as  such  only  in  the  character 
of  the  elect  ci'eatui'e — man.  The  Divine  action  is 
always  implicit  in  nature  and  in  history  ;  both  are 
potential  revelations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Eternal 
Light  and  Wisdom,  but  in  neither  field  does  the 
revelation  become  actual,  save  in  the  chosen  organ 
of  the  Divine  life.  Man  is  not  an  anomaly  among 
the  creatures,  nor  is  Israel  an  anomaly  among  the 
nations  ;  but  as  man  with  his  reason  and  power 
of  choice  is  "the  best  fitted  of  creatures,  and  Israel 
with  its  genius  for  religion  is  the  best  fitted  of  tiie 
nations,  to  receive  and  to  impart  the  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will,  to  man  and  to  Israel  have  they 
been  entrusted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The  story  of 
revelation  is  always  a  story  of  election  (cf.  Marten- 
sen,  Christian  Dogmatics,'^.  13). 

If  we  can  go  thus  far,  we  are  constrained  to  go 
a  step  farther.  For  in  the  Christ  is  the  consum- 
mation, the  summing  up,  of  humanity.  He  is  the 
Pepresentative  Man.  And  in  the  Christ,  too,  is  the 
fulfilment  of  Israel's  high  destiny  as  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  Messenger  and  Ambassador  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  He 
should  claim  to  be  the  Revealer  of  the  Godhead, 
in  a  sense  and  after  a  manner  unexampled  else- 
where. He,  too,  is  the  Elect,  the  Beloved.  There 
is  a  coherence  iu  the  NT  account  of  Christ  the 
Revealer  which  demands  for  it  a  reverent  hearing 
from  every  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his 
belief  about  historical  Christianity  may  be.  We 
do  not  assume  any  breach  in  the  continuity  of 
nature  when  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  God  may 
be  perceived  in  man  which  cannot  be  perceived  in 
the  lower  creatures.  We  do  not  make  history  dis- 
continuous if  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  God  may 
be  perceived  in  the  recoi'd  of  His  dealings  with 
Israel  which  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  record  of 
His  dealings  with  Greece,  although  He  is  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Israel  and 
Greece  alike.     To  the  creature  and   to  the  nation 
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uniquely  fitted  to  receive  and  to  reflect  a  Divine 
revelation,  it  has  been  given,  in  divers  portions  and 
manners,  according  to  the  need  and  the  capacity 
of  the  recipient.  But  the  Christ  stands  alone,  in 
nature  and  in  history,  the  flower  of  humanity  and 
the  culmination  of  Israel's  hope — alone,  for  God 
has  become  man  in  Him.  There  can  be  no  inter- 
ruption or  faltering  in  the  communion  between  the 
Perfect  Man  and  God,  for  He  is  perfect  because 
He  shares  the  Divine  nature  itself.  The  revelation 
is  no  longer  occasional,  but  permanent ;  no  longer 
a  gradual  unveiling,  but  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
Father's  face  ;  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  for  one 
race  only,  for  '  this  is  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but 
now  is  made  manifest — made  known  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith  '  (Ro  16-''*- ;  cf.  1  Co  2"). 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bih.-Theol.  Lex.,  x.ti.  airoKaKvijii.^ '• 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  §4  ;  Martensen,  Chr.  Do(jni.  p.  5  ft". :  Ewald' 
Rei\:  Its  Nat.  and  Record;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Mod.  Theol- 
ji.  493  ft'.  ;  Flint,  Theism,  Lect.  x. ;  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths  of 
Chf)/..  Lect.  vii.  ;  R.  IL  Hutton,  '  Revelation  '  in  Theot.  Es.\<ii/s  ; 
Kcwninn.  Oxford  Univ.  Serm.  ii.  ;  Dale,  Eplicsia n.s.  Lect.  viii.  ; 
I'm:-,  art.  •Offenbarunff';  G.  P.  flsber,  y,itiir.  on, I  M,thod 
of  A',  r,  htfion  ;  C.  ILarris,  Pro  Fide,  2T4  ;  .'^abati,  r,  (hit] hies  of 
(I  Thil.  (fRel.,  bk.  i.  ch.  2  ;  Bruce,  Apologetics,  '2!»s  ;  c'liiistlieb, 
3Iod.  Doubt,  Lect.  ii. ;  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  He/ief; 
W.  SsLTiday, Inspiration;  lUin^worth,  Jiea.wn  and  Rerelation  ; 
AV.  Morgan.  'Faith  and  Revelation'  in  ExpT  ix.  (Isit^)  485, 
53"  ;  M.  bods.  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Nature,  61. 

J.   H.    BERNARD. 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OF.  — Whatever  per- 
plexities may  still  attend  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  place  which  it  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
copiousness  and  variety  of  the  references  which  the 
writer  makes  to  His  Person  and  His  work.  For 
him  the  fact  of  Christ  conditions  the  whole  of 
human  history.  He  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (13^),  and  He  is  the 
Bridegroom-Judge,  whose  eagerly  expected  coming 
will  bring  to  a  close  the  history  of  the  world  that 
now  is.  And  what  is  true  of  the  world's  history 
is  also  true  of  the  book  itself;  its  whole  contents 
are  a  'revelation'  (Apocalypse)  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1^),  a  revelation  which  proceeds  from  Him,  and  is 
mediated  '  by  his  angel '  to  '  his  servant  John.' 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  references 
and  the  doctrine  which  lies  behind  them  in  the 
order  of  our  Lord's  experience,  beginning  with  His 
life  on  earth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  human  name  Jesus,  borne  by  Christ  when 
He  was  on  earth,  which  is  rare  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  and  absent  from  those  of  St.  Peter,  occurs 
here  nine  (or  ten)  times.  The  martyrs  are  '  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus'  (17")  ;  their  witness  is  'the 
testimony  of  Jesus'  (li  etc.)  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
simple  human  name  that  the  Divine  Speaker 
describes  Himself  (221'').  j,^  this  usage  we  may 
see  an  indication  of  authorship  by  one  who  had 
'  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,'  to  whom  the  name 
He  had  then  borne  was  both  familiar  and  dear. 
If  authoritative  criticism  no  longer  permits  us  to 
see  direct  allusions  to  either  the  birth  or  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  in  the  story  of  the  '  man-child ' 
contained  in  ch.  12,  His  death  by  crucifixion  is 
very  pointedly  alluded  to  as  an  historical  fact  (11^), 
His  victory  in  3-i  ('as  I  also  overcame  '),  and  His 
resurrection  in  l^-^**.  His  twelve  Apostles  find 
mention  in  21^*,  and  there  are  echoes  of  His 
teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  in  S^-i"  T^'  IV' 
and  212S. 

These  recollections  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have 
not  been  obliterated  by  the  vision  of  the  exalted 
Christ  ;  rather  are  the  two  elements  held  together 
in  a  singular  harmony  of  conviction.  Passing  to 
the  second,  we  find  that  the  richness  of  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  which  marks  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  gauged  by  the  variety  and  significance  of 
the  aspects  in  which  He  is  presented— the  Word, 


the  Lamb,  the  Shepherd,  the  Bridegroom,  the 
Judge,  the  King  of  kings.  Here  only  outside  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  Christ  receive  the  deeply 
significant  title  of  'the  Word  of  God"  (PJi-^),  and 
the  idea  of  pre-existence  which  the  name  carries 
with  it  also  lies  behind  the  declaration  twice 
repeated,  '  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end'  (!'"  21^).  But  the  commonest  and 
the  most  characteristic  title  of  Christ  in  this  book 
is  '  the  Lamb ' — a  title  which  is  used  by  the  writer 
with  great  freedom,  as  though  it  had  come  to 
have  for  him  almost  the  force  of  a  proper  name 
(cf.  21'-'-  -3-  -"  22'^).  The  use  of  the  name  is,  however, 
rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  redemptive  efficacy 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  ;  it  suggests  the  aspect  of  His 
work  which  is  most  prominent  to  the  mind  of 
'John.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  itself 
is  not  identical  with  that  applied  to  Jesus  in  John's 
Goispel  (l-'9-  3")  ;  it  is  a  diminutive  and  a  neitter  ; 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  sacrificial 
reference  is  indubitable.  The  Lamb  stands  '  as 
though  it  had  been  slain  '  (5''')  ;  He  is  hailed  as  Gne 
who  has  'redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood'  (5^)  ; 
the  adoring  saints  in  heaven  are  those  '  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (7^*,  cf.  1^).  These  latter 
passages  emphasize  the  ethical  conseqixences  of 
the  Atonement,  and  trace  them  to  the  '  blood ' 
of  Christ  in  the  same  way  as  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  The  spiritual  principle  of  the  Atonement 
is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  the  Lamb  itself,  in 
which  are  combined  the  attributes  of  lamb-like 
character — meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity — and 
the  sacrificial  function  historically  associated  with 
a  lamb.  At  the  same  time,  'the  Lamb,'  originally 
a  figure  for  Christ  in  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  His 
work,  takes  on.  besides,  attribtites  Avhich  belong  to 
Him  in  other  of  His  functions,  and  so  we  read  of 
'  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  '  (Gi"),  of  '  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life  '  (21^^),  of  kings  making  war  with  the  Lamb 
and  being  overcome  by  Him  (ni*),  of  '  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb '  (li)')?  ^^^^i  finally,  of  the  Lamb  as 
ruler  of  the  heavenly  city  (22'^),  as  at  once  the 
temple  of  it  and  '  the  fight  thereof  '  (2l23--'-i).  Thus, 
while  every  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ,  whether 
in  earth  or  heaven,  finds  adoring  record  here,  there 
is  a  subtle  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the  forms 
of  His  relation  to  men  spring  out  of  the  fundamental 
function  of  redemption. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  holding 
firmly  to  the  humanity  of  the  Jesus  whom  probably 
he  had  known  in  the  flesh,  yet  ascribing  to  Him  as 
the  Lamb  functions  of  redemption,  government, 
and  judgment,  offers  to  Him  throughout  his  book 
the  homage  which  is  due  only  to  '  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh.'  This  is  seen  alike  in  the  titles,  the 
functions,  and  the  attributes  assigned  to  Him. 
Everj^  detail  of  description  serves  only  to  enhance 
the  dignity  and  the  glory  of  His  Person.  He  is 
'  the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings'  (H^'*  PJi'^). 
To  Him  is  attributed  all  the  honour  and  authority 
pertaining  to  the  Messiah  and  more.  Angels  who 
refuse  worship  offered  to  themselves  (IQio  22**)  unite 
with  all  creation  to  worship  God  and  the  Lamb 
(5'i-'3).  His  existence  reaches  back  before  the 
beginning  of  things  created.  Himself  the  principle 
from  which  all  creation  issues  (•'Ji'*;  cf.  Col  P^, 
Pr  8--),  He  is  the  absolutely  Living  One  from  whose 
lips  are  heard  words  which  can  be  spoken  by  God 
alone  :  '  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  Living 
One '  (1",  cf.  18).  He  holds  the  keys  of  Death  and 
of  Hades  (l^^)  —  keys  which,  according  to  the  later 
Jewish  tradition,  were  held  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  alone.  In  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  introduces  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
the  writer  takes  one  after  another  of  those  phrases 
which  had  been  consecrated  from  old  times  to  the 
description  of  the  Most  High  God,  those  attributes 
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in  wliich  He  had  been  apparelled  by  prophets  and 
psalmists,  and  lays  them  simply  upon  Christ  as 
upon  One  whose  riglit  to  bear  them  was  beyond 
question.  The  description  of  '  tlie  Ancient  of 
Days'  (Dn  T")  is  transferred  to  Him,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  'search  the  heart  and  the  reins,' 
wiiich  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Jehovah  (2-^,  cf. 
I's  7'').  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  this 
Divine  Figure  is  committed  the  unfolding  of  the 
Book  of  liuman  Destiny  (5^),  the  waging  of  the 
fhiai  conflict  with  evil,  and  the  holding  of  the 
Divine  assize. 

Tills  complete  and  unhesitating  attribution  of 
Di\  ine  rank  and  authority  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  give  due  weight  to  the 
intense  Hebraism  of  the  writer.  A  Jew  of  the 
Je\\s,  his  mind  saturated  with  Hebrew  thought,  a 
true  son  of  the  race  to  which  monotheism  had 
become  a  passion,  and  the  ascrijjtion  of  Divine 
honour  to  any  other  than  God  a  horror  and  a 
blasphemy,  the  author  nevertheless  sets  Jesus  side 
by  side  with  the  Almighty.  One  meaning  of  tiie 
phenomenon  is  plain.  It  offers  the  most  striking- 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  His 
disciples,  one  which  had  been  sufficient  to  revolu- 
tionize their  most  cherished  religious  belief ;  for 
tliem  He  had  the  value  of  God.  And  the  special 
aspect  of  His  Person  and  work  which  is  emjjhasized, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Apocalypse,  gives  the  clue 
to  the  e.xiilanation  of  this  exalted  Christology. 
Tlie  kernel  of  experience  from  which  the  process 
starts  is  indicated  in  the  declaration  :  '  He  hath 
loosed  [v.l.  'washed')  us  from  our  sins.'  John 
and  those  in  whose  name  he  wrote  had  found  the 
sin-barrier  between  them  and  God  removed,  and 
the  sin-dominion  over  them  broken ;  and  this 
experience  they  traced  to  Jesus,  to  wiiat  He  had 
done  for  them  in  dying,  and  in  them  as  living 
again.  And  if,  along  with  this  their  indubitable 
experience  of  forgiveness  of,  and  deliverance  from, 
sin,  we  take  the  universal  conviction  of  their  time, 
expressed  in  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  '  Who 
can  forgive  sins  save  God  only?'  we  have  little 
dithculty  in  perceiving  the  avenue  along  which 
the  gaze  of  the  Apocalyptist  travelled  till  it 
beheld  the  throne  of  God  as  a  throne  Avhich  was 
shared  also  by  '  the  Lamb.' 

C.  Anderson  Scott. 

REVENGE.— See  Vengeance. 

REVERENCE.— The  sentiment  of  veneration,  a 
feeling  of  high  regard  and  admiration.  When 
cherished  towards  a  superior,  it  is  an  emotion  of 
respectful  awe.  When  directed  towards  God,  it  is 
an  essential  factor  in  Divine  worship.  This  senti- 
ment usually  finds  expression  in  acts  of  courtesy, 
respect,  or  adoration,  so  that  the  object  held  m 
reverential  regard  receives  fitting  homage.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  dpTja-Keia,  which  in  Ac 
26''  emphasizes  tlie  ritual  side  of  religion,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, Introd.,  Aphor.  xxiii.). 

The  terms  which  denote  reverence  towards  God 
come  properly  under  '  worship,'  in  which  rever- 
ence is  an  essential  quality  ;  but  it  may  be 
proper  to  include  in  this  article  passages  which 
involve  reverence  towards  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh.  In  the  Gospel  narratives 
several  terms  are  used  to  express  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  but  there  is  no  decisive  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish the  usage  of  these  terms  as  they  occur  in 
the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Pourth  Gospel.  The 
term  'reverence,'  as  the  tr.  of  ivrpiireadai — 'to 
turn  one's  self  unto ' — is  found  only  a  few  times.  It 
is  used  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husband- 
men (Mt2p7,  Mk  126,  Lk  20i3),  Avhere  the  idea  is 
that  even  those  who  had  ill-treated  the  servants 
might  show  proper  respect  and  honour  to  the  Son. 


(See  also  the  usage  of  the  same  word  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Judge,  who  '  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man,'  Lk  IS-'-*). 

The  word  rtyUTj  and  its  derivatives  are  used  to 
express  high  reverential  regard  and  profound  re- 
spect (Mt  13"  15^-«,  Mk  71",  Jn  5'^3.  41  g*).  54)  jjere 
the  regard  due  to  a  prophet  of  God,  the  att'ectionate 
respect  of  children  for  their  parents,  and  reverence 
for  the  Son,  as  for  the  Father,  are  expressed.  The 
term  irpoffKvvelv,  which  means  '  to  kiss  the  hand  to,' 
and  then  '  to  bow  down  before,'  is  often  used  in  the 
(iospels  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  reverential  re- 
gard, and  even  of  worship  (Mt  2--  ^-n  4«  14^3  IS'-^s 
oQjo  28",  Mk  5«  1519).  In  these  passages  we  have 
reference  to  the  adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  Magi, 
Herod's  desire  to  do  homage  to  the  child  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  request  of  the  devil  that  Jesus  should 
worship  him,  the  disciples  doing  homage  to  their 
Lord  by  the  sea,  the  Canaanite  woman  humbling 
herself  before  Jesus,  the  mother  of  James  and  John 
as  she  made  iier  bold  request  for  her  two  sons,  the 
disciples  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara  before  Jesus,  the  mock  homage 
l)aid  to  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  In  many  of  these  pass- 
ages the  outward  act  of  bowing  down  is  implied. 

In  one  place  (Jn  9^')  the  term  deocrejBrjs  is  used  to 
describe  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  one  who  regards 
and  treats  God  with  reverence.  In  several  places 
certain  jihysical  acts  are  signiflcant  of  reverence, 
such  as  TTpoaTriTTTeiv,  '  to  fall  down  before '  (Mk  3'^ 
5^3,  Lk  8'-**)  ;  yovvireTe'ly,  '  to  bend  the  knee '  (Mt 
17''*,  Mk  l-^")  ;  TriiTTeLv  eyri  irpbawirov,  '  to  fall  upon 
the  face.'  These  movements  of  the  body  are  ex- 
])ressive  of  feelings  of  reverential  regard.  In  some 
passages  5o^a.lei.v,  'to  glorify,'  is  used  in  a  rather 
suggestive  way  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  giving 
reverence  to  (as  in  Mt  6-  9»,  Mk  2^-,  Lk  S^^-  26  716^ 
Jn  8^^  17^'*),  where  hypocrites  seeking  glory  of  men, 
people  of  ditt'erent  sorts  giving  glory  to  God,  the 
Father  glorifying  the  Son,  and  the  Son  giving 
glory  to  the  Fatlier,  are  alluded  to.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  ayia^nv,  '  to  hallow  '  or  '  hold  sacred  '  (Mt 
6")  the  name  of  God,  implies  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  its  highest  form.  The  terms  aavdleiv, 
'  to  salute,'  and  d<r7racr^6s,  '  salutation  '  (Mk  9^^  15'^, 
Lk  r-""'*'),  are  also  expressive  of  reverential  regard. 

Some  additional  passages  may  be  merelj-  noted,  wherein 
words  and  phrases  denote  reverence  in  different  aspects  :  Mt 
729  88  927  1223  1616  21»-15  2221  2312  2612,  Mk  17  91-10,  Lk  29-20  716. 

44.  45  835-37  1935  2311,  Jn  123-  14  1313  2115-17. 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  it  is  evident  that  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  has  a  large  place.  It  is  at 
root  a  certain  psychical  state,  or  temper  of  the 
soul.  This  temper  seeks  expres.sion  in  certain  out- 
ward acts.  In  religion  this  state  of  the  soul  is 
fundamental,  and  its  exjiression  in  ritual  acts  is 
natural. 

Literature.  —  C.  F.  Kent,  Messages  of  Israel's  Lawgivers 
(1902),  247  ;  A.  H.  M.  Sinie,  Elements  of  Religion'^,  15,  Epic  of 
God  (1902),  53  ;  E.  Wordsworth,  Thouqhf>i  on\he  Lord's  Prayer 
(1898),  63  ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Fhmd-tldf  (1901),  103  ;  Newman, 
Par.  and  Plain  Senn.  1.  295,  v.  13,  viii.  1  ;  T.  G.  Selby,  Lesson  oj 
a  Dilemma  (1893),   123  ;    Phillips  Brooks,  Liqht  of  tlie  World 

(1891),  253.  Francis  R.  Beattie. 

REVILING.  —  1.  Insult  was  as  prominent  as 
cruelty  in  tlie  tragedy  that  ended  on  Calvary. 
See  art.  Mockery. 

2.  In  Mt  5^'  (II  Lk  6^^)  Jesus  pronounces  a  bles.sing 
upon  those  who  are  reviled  for  His  sake  (oveLSL^w 
here  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  Mk  15^2  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Cross).  That  the  secret  of  the 
blessedness  lies  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  abuse  is 
borne  is  shown  by  the  '  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  '  of  the  following  verse,  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul's 
'  Being  reviled,  we  bless,'  in  a  passage  (1  Co  4^2.  isj 
where  he  evidently  has  the  Eighth  Beatitude  in 
mind.  St.  Peter  (IF  2-^)  says  of  Jesus  that '  being 
reviled,    he   reviled    not    again '    (Xoidopov/jLevos    ovk 
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dvT€\oid6p€i).  And  the  author  of  Hebrews  suggests 
that  the  best  preservative  against  hasty  reprisals 
and  a  violent  temper  is  a  contemplation  of  the 
patient  silence  of  Jesus.  '  For  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  -wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds'  (He  12^).     See  also  Reproach. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
REWARD.— 1.  The  NT  word  for  this  is  /juadds,^ 
which  ai)pears  in  its  more  literal  sense  as  '  hire ' 
(Mt  20^  Lk  10")  or  '  wages  '  (Jn  4^).  Besides  ^lo-^os, 
St.  Paul  twice  uses  avTiixtadla  (Ro  1'-'',  2  Co  6'^)  ; 
while  Ep.  to  Heb.  uses ^aio-^aTroSoo-ta  (2- 10^^  ll-«).  RV 
prefers,  in  passages  where  the  Greek  has  a  verb, — 
d7ro5t5a>/ii,  cf .  fj-iadairodoffia, — the  colourless  rendering 
'recompense' (Mt  6^-^^).  It  might  be  questioned 
whether,  in  the  17th  cent.,  the  Eng.  word  *  reward ' 
had  so  definitely  as  now  the  sense  of  a  favourable 
or  desirable  retribution.  Or  is  there  a  touch  of 
conscious  paradox  in  the  tr.  '  reward  evil  for 
good '  (Ps  35^2)  ,  gut  gee  Ps  7^  He  2".  On  the 
other  hand,  Hooker  (Ecdcs.  Polity,  Books  i.-iv., 
1592  or  1594)  already  employs  the  expression  '  re- 
wards and  2Jimishments,^  which  stamps  a  favour- 
able sense  upon  the  '  rewards ' ;  cf.  also — 
'  A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks.' — Hamlet,  iii.  ii.  71. 

At  Lk  23^'  'due  rewai'd  of  our  deeds,'  AV  and 
RV,  stands  for  a  periphrasis  in  the  Greek. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  is  popular,  and  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  using  the  conception  of  '  reward  in 
heaven '  as  a  stimulus  to  zeal  {e.g.  Mt  5'-  6"°). 
Reward  on  earth  is  also  found  among  His  prom- 
ises, if  apparently  with  a  touch  of  irony  (cf.  Mk 
10^'^).  Yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
reward,  like  the  cognate  conception  of  merit,  be- 
longs to  a  secondary  order  of  moral  categories. 
'  Merit  lives  from  man  to  man,  and  not  from  man, 
O  Lord,  to  thee.'  In  public  life  the  bad  citizen  is 
punished,  while  the  good  citizen's  reward  is — life  as 
a  citizen  !  Literal  '  rewards '  are  for  the  nursery 
or  primary  school.  There  is  perhaps  more  of 
morality  in  'punishment.'  Moral  protoplasm — 
potential  goodness — may  exist  in  the  much  decried 
fear  of  hell  oftener  than  in  the  hojie  of  heaven. 
Punishment  emphasizes  guilt,  calls  for  repentance, 
and  may  prove  the  door  to  a  new  life  ;  reward  im- 
plies righteousness,  and  the  thought  of  it  may  tend 
to  .^{/"-righteousness.  (In  order  to  shut  this  out, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  'righteous'  (Mt 
2537-39)  g^j-e  unconscious  of  their  claim  to  reward). 
'  Other  -  worldliness '  is  a  much  rarer  vice  than 
worldliness,  the  allurement  of  such  distant  prizes 
l)eing  faint  and  cold.  Yet  a  fanatical  greed  for 
the  future  life  is  not  impossible. 

3.  In  Christ's  teaching  there  is  comparatively 
little  which  carries  us  beyond  the  thought  of  re- 
ward. Most  noticeable  is  Lk  17'"  '  We  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,'  or,  according  to  Wellhausen's  fine 
conjecture,  'We  are  servants  !  we  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.'  Also  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  Pauline  standpoint  in  the  flavour 
of  irony  with  which  our  Lord  describes  '  the  right- 
eous '  in  contrast  to  sinners.  He  '  came  not  to  call ' 
them  (Mt  9'^  il).  '  There  shall  be  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons  which  need  no 
repentance '  (Lk  15^-  (i"-  =*2)).  Lk  I'"  has  the  clearest 
trace  of  irony.  '  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven ;  [you  can  see  that  it  is  so]  for  she ' 
showed  such  signs  of  love.  '  But  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.'  Again,  the 
call  to  self-sacrifice  (Mt  16^^  |1)  shuts  out  any  vulgar 
conception  of  reward,  though,  in  point  of  form,  the 
acceptance  of  earthly  suffering  does  not  cancel 
heavenly  reward. 

i.  We  must  recognize,  then,  that  hope  of  reward 
is  a  legitimate  motive.     It  bears  the  highest  im- 


priynatur ;  and  it  keeps  a  place  in  the  general 
Christian  scheme,  even  as  unfolded  by  that  Apostle 
who  might  seem  most  op^iosed  to  it  on  principle. 
We  need  not  think  to  do  without  it,  even  while  we 
pass  on  to  higher  motives  and  fuller  conceptions 
of  duty.  Christian  labour  and  sacrifice  are  never 
in  vain.  The  struggle  'availeth'  (A.  H.  Clough's 
Poems,  '  Say  not  the  struggle ').  See  also  art. 
Retribution. 

Literature. — Studies  of  the  teaching-  of  Christ — Ecce  Homo 
(close  of  eh.  xi.),  W'endt,  Horton  ;  Huntington,  C'hr.  Believing 
and  Living,  209 ;  Expositor,  11.  i.  [18S1]  401 ;  Briggs,  Ethical 
Teaching  of  Jesus  (1904),  206,  240  ;  Manning,  Ser)n.  (1844)  159  ; 
Cox,  Expositions,  i.  (1885)  68 ;  R.  Vaughan,  Stones  from  the 
Quarry  (1890),  136 ;   Liddon,  Serm.  on  Some  Words  of  Christ 

(1S92),  19.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

RHESA. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 

RICHES.— See  Wealth. 

RIGHT In   the  AV  the   word   'right'   is   the 

equivalent  of  tM'o  distinct  Greek  words,  diKaws, 
'righteous'  (Mt  20-*- ^  Lk  12"),  and  opdQs,  'cor- 
rectly '  (Lk  7-*==  10'-«  20-1).  The  Eng.  word  is  etymo- 
logically  associated  with  Lat.  rectus  (from  regere, 
'  to  rule ' ;  cf .  '  direct '  and  cognates).  It  implies 
that  which  is  straight,  according  to  rule.  In  the 
Gospels  the  idea  of  '  right,'  as  distinct  from  the 
word,  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  revela- 
tion of  God.  His  teaching  is  at  once  a  demand  for 
that  Avhich  is  right  and  the  source  of  all  instruction 
about  it. 

1.  The  standard  of  right  is  always  found  in  the 
will  of  God  as  expressed  in  His  law.  Everything 
is  referred  to  that.  Doing  the  will  of  God  is  the 
simple  but  exhaustive  summary  of  all  true  life 
(Mk  335). 

2.  The  extent  of  right  is  to  be  understood  as 
absolute  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  with  no 
immunity  and  no  reservation.  Not  only  actions 
and  words,  but  also  thoughts,  desires,  and  motives, 
are  always  included  in  its  scope  (Mt  5^--  -*').  Since 
'  right '  means  conformity  to  God's  character  and 
will,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  conformity 
must  be  absolute.  Our  Lord  contrasts  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  that 
which  He  demanded  from  His  followers  (5-").  His 
requirement  was  higher  because  of  His  higher 
conception  of  the  character,  will,  and  claims  of 
God.  To  them  righteousness  Avas  nothing  more 
than  a  superficial  outward  conformity  to  the 
Divine  law  as  interpreted  and  altered  by  their 
tradition.  They  measured  by  means  of  an  im- 
perfect standard,  while  our  Lord  laid  down  an 
absolute  law  (5-*^).     See  art.  Righteousness. 

3.  The  motives  to  right  are  variously  stated  and 
implied,  (a)  First  and  foremost  is  the  (always 
implied)  motive  based  on  the  truth  that  right  is 
right  and  therefore  must  be  done,  (b)  Then  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  God's  will,  is 
emjihasized  (5^^  7-').  (c)  A  secondary  and  yet  im- 
portant motive  is  found  in  the  spiritual  blessings 
associated  AAdth  the  performance  of  right  (5^"" 
gi.  4. 6.  i8)_  (f/)  Yet  again  we  have  the  spiritual 
influences  and  effects  of  right  as  no  inconsiderable 
motive  for  righteousness  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  {5^^-  "). 

i.  The  encoiiragements  to  right  are  found  in  [a) 
the  joy  of  satisfaction  in  obedience  to  God  ;  (b)  the 
approving  testimony  of  conscience  as  the  result  of 
righteousness  ;  (c)  the  blessing  of  God  manifestly 
resting  upon  the  life  (10-^"^') ;  (d)  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  faithful  and  true  living  (10-^  125").  These 
points  concerning  right  are  only  a  bare  summary 
of  what  is  both  implicit  and  expressed  in  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  especially  in  the  five  great 
sections  of  teaching  found  in  Matthew. 
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5.  The  secret  of  right  is  found  in  personal  union 
and  couiniunion  witli  Christ.  There  is  notliing 
dry,  formal,  and  abstract  in  '  right '  as  conceived  of 
in  tlie  NT,  It  is  no  question  of  an  impersonal  ab- 
stract TO  d'lKaiov  or  to  koKov,  but  a  warm,  loving, 
living,  and  personal  life  of  right  thinking,  right 
speaking,  right  doing,  in  union  with  Him  who  is 
pre-eminently  6  SiKaios  and  6  koKos.  It  is  this  that 
dillerentiates  Christian  ethics  from  all  others. 
Christianity  not  only  depicts  an  ideal  and  insists 
on  its  realization  ;  it  proclaims  and  provides  the 
power  to  realize  it,  in  union  with  Him  who  has 
Himself  lived  the  life  and  fulfilled  the  Divine  ideal, 
and  whose  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  who  receive  it. 
In  all  that  concerns  '  right,'  the  followers  of  Christ 
accept  and  know  by  experience  the  truths  of  two 
great  statements  ;  one  of  the  Master,  and  the  other 
of  one  of  His  Apostles :  '  Apart  from  me  ye  can 
do  nothing'  (Jn  15^) ;  'I  can  do  all  things  in  him 
who  is  empowering  me '  (Ph  4^*). 

W..  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

RIGHT  HAND.-See  Session. 

RIGHTEOUS,  RIGHTEOUSNESS.  —  i.  History 
OF  THE  TERMS. — The  root  notion  of  the  Heb.  word 
nQ-\)f  is  that  which  is  just,  right,  and  normal ;  and 
its  exact  meaning  fluctuates  in  each  eiioch  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  by  which  right  and  wrong  are 
measured.  It  is  true  that  in  the  OT  this  standard 
is  always  based  on  the  will  of  Jehovah  ;  but  we 
observe  great  changes  —  chiefly  progressive — -in 
the  Jewisii  notion  of  what  He  requires.  In  more 
primitive  times  the  conception  of  ni^iv  is  mainly 
forensic,  meaning  that  which  accords  with  custom 
as  fixed  by  the  Divinely  given  decisions  of  the 
people's  judges.  But  the  prophets  raised  the 
whole  conception  of  the  law  of  God,  and  insisted 
that  its  moral  aspect  was  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  its  ceremonial.  Indeed,  though  like 
all  OT  writers  they  dealt  with  action  rather  than 
cliaracter,  they  almost  foreshadow  in  places  the 
NT  teaching,  that  it  is  a  clean  heart  that  makes  a 
righteous  deed.  Hosea  and  Jeremiah  illumined 
the  conception  of  man's  duty  to  his  neiglibour  by 
the  preaching  of  God's  loving  -  kindness  to  His 
people.  Deutero-Isaiah  goes  further  still,  and 
iinds  in  the  thought  of  God's  unfailing  righteous- 
ness the  pledge  that  He  will  comfort  and  redeem 
His  servants.  As  used  of  Him,  the  word  nj^i-i 
denotes  moral  consistency  and  faithfulness  to  His 
promises,  and  in  the  highest  prophetic  teaching 
this  was  felt  to  include  the  love  which  jiardons  the 
penitent,  though  ever  stern  to  the  obdurate. 

In  the  age  of  formalism,  which  was  marked  by  the 
cessation  of  prophecy,  the  notion  of  righteousness 
became  more  ceremonial  and  external.  Already 
in  some  of  the  Psalms  we  have  '  the  righteous '  as 
a  regular  party  in  the  land,  and  the  term  ulti- 
mately became  the  self-designation  of  the  Pharisees. 
r\Q-\^  was  now  identified  mainly  with  almsgiving  in 
the  sphere  of  private  morals ;  and,  in  the  judicial 
sphere,  with  readiness  to  help  the  weak  as  opposed 
to  the  letter  of  strict  judgment.*  In  the  LXX 
the  word  is  tr.  usually  by  SiKaioffvvq,  but  also  by 
Kpiais,  ^\eos,  and  eXerifioavvrj ;  and  the  adj.  p'^n^  usually 
by  diKaios,  but  also  by  &/j.€fj.TrTOi,  Kadapbs,  itkttos,  and 

The  Gr.  liy.x.iti(r-/vr„  like  the  Heb.  rifjTs,  was  generally  used  in 
a  much  broader  sense  than  our  word  'justice,'  and  denoted 
social  virtue  as  a  whole.  Aristotle  defines  it  as  xfnTii  -nXua.  xx) 
o'jX  mtXu;  ccXXoi  -rp'o;  'iiipov  .  .  .  o'j  fi.ipo;  UpiTy,;,  ickkit.  okr,  kpirr, 
{Ethics,  V.  3.  11296  ;  cf.  Plato,  Republic,  443).  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  lies,  not  in  the  terms 
themselves,  but  in  the  radical  distinction  between  the  relig-ions 
of  the  two  races,— the  former  being-  based  on  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  the  latter  on  man's  duty  to  himself ;  thus  in  Greek 
alixia,  is  usually  distinguished  from  xa-iiSua.. 

*  See  Dalman,  Die  richterliche  Gerecktigkeit  irn  AT,  as  quoted 
in  art.  '  Righteousness  (in  OT) '  in  Hastings'  £>B  iv.  281. 
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ii.  NT  USAGE.— Tiie  NT  writers  inherited  the 
word  npi^  Avith  all  its  religious  associations,  and 
used  as  its  e(|uivalent  5iKai.offvvn,  and  as  its  oppo- 
site dSiKia.  The  latter  word  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted also  with  d\^^€ia  {e.g.  Ro  V^,  2  Th  2'")  ;  for 
'  truth  passing  into  action  is  righteousness'  (West- 
cott  on  1  Jn  P).  d8iKos  is  also  contrasted  with  ttio-tos 
(Lk  IG'o-  "),  e.)o-e^7js  (2  P  2^  cf.  Pto  4=),  dyios  (1  Co  6'). 
The  first  of  these  three  words  expresses  an  idea 
always  present  in  the  word  '  righteousness'  (namely, 
consistency)  ;  the  other  two  give  its  basis  for  man, 
— devotion  to  God, — but  do  not  immediately  ex- 
press the  notion  of  duty  towards  one's  neighbour. 

Jesus  Christ  transformed  the  whole  conception 
of  righteousness  ;  for  He  broke  down  tlie  exter- 
nalism  of  His  day  by  emphasizing  character  i-atlier 
than  action,  ancl  set  religion  on  an  entirely  new 
basis  by  making  it  a  real  response  of  the  whole 
personality  to  God,  and  pointing  to  love  as  the 
essence  of  righteousness.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connexion  that  it  was  Christianity  that  created 
the  very  conception  of  personality,  and  so  ulti- 
mately the  word  itself.  Jesus  Christ  tells  His 
followei's  that  their  righteousness  is  to  be  based  on 
the  eternal  character  of  God  (Mt5^^-^^),  as  uniquely 
revealed  in  human  life  by  Himself  (11-'  [|).  Accord- 
ingly the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  spoken 
of  Christ  as  'the  righteous  one'  (see  Ac  3''*  7^'- 
22'^,  Ja  5®).  But  we  must  examine  in  more  detail 
the  righteousness  taught  and  exemplified  by 
Him. 

1.  The  Synoptists.  —  (a)  General  usage.  —  The 
Synoptic  writers  all  use  diKaios  and  diKaioavvr)  gener- 
ally, of  the  man  who  tries  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God,  whether  Christian  or  not  (Mt  V^  5^•^ 
Alk  6"-o,  Lk  16  2-5).  But  St.  Matthew  also  uses  the 
words  especially  of  believers  in  Christ,  to  denote 
the  character  which  He  requires  in  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  5^"  6^  etc.).  St.  Luke, 
indeed,  approximates  to  this  in  three  passages  at 
least  (Lk  14",  Ac  2i^^--^);  but  with  him  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  well-defined  usage.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiarity  of  the  First  Gospel 
no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  chief  aim  is  to 
represent  Christianity  as  the  consummation  of 
Judaism  (cf.  Mt  5^").  But  a  still  more  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  the  Synoptic  writers  do  not  directly 
speak  of  righteousness  as  a  Divine  attribute.  [Mt 
6^^  is  no  exception,  for  '  his  righteousness '  there 
means  the  character  which  God  expects  of  us, 
tliough  this  is  implicitly  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  Father].  Nor  is  Christ  ever  directly  termed 
diKaios  by  them,  except  in  the  mouth  of  unbelievers 
{e.g.  Pilate's  wife  in  Mt  27^^),  and  in  the  cases 
mentioned  above  from  the  Acts,  where  St.  Luke 
represents  three  dift'erent  speakers  as  calling  Him 
6  StVatos.  In  this  connexion  it  is  significant  that 
in  recording  the  centurion's  words  at  Calvary,  St. 
Luke  (23^'^)  writes,  '  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man';  but  St.  Matthew  (27^^)  and  St.  Mark  (IS^^) 
give  vibs  6eov  in  place  of  5t/caios.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  our  Lord,  in  the  Synoptic  accounts, 
does  not  speak  of  Hunself  as  6  i;t6s  tov  deov,  though 
He  accepts  the  title  from  others,  and  acknowledges 
His  unique  Sonship  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Lk  22'^'*  |i), 
we  see  why  He  does  not  call  Himself  6  diKaios. 
He  does  not  put  forward  His  own  claims  in  the 
Galila^an  ministry,  but  leaves  His  folloAvers  to 
infer  them  from  His  words  and  acts  (cf.  Mt  16^^''^). 
And  when  men  have  drawn  the  inference,  tlien 
they  call  Him  d  vlbs  tov  Oeou  rather  than  6  Si^-atos. 
Similarly,  He  Himself  does  not  speak  of  the  Fatiier's 
righteousness,  because  to  His  hearers  the  word 
would  not  convey  enough.  He  speaks  rather  of  the 
Father's  love. 

(b)  God's  righteousness. — What  Ave  have  said 
above  leads  us  on  naturally  to  ask.  What  is  the 
central  idea  inClirist's  teaching  about  tlie  Father's 
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righteousness  (for  though  He  does  not  Himself 
apply  the  word  to  God  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  the 
idea  is  not  excluded)  ?  Our  Lord  bases  everything 
on  the  truth  that  God  is  a  loving  Father  to  all 
men,  and  they  are  potentially  His  sons  ;  by  love 
they  may  know  Him,  and  so  make  that  potenti- 
ality actual.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15"-»-).  In  Mt  5*^-*>*  Christ 
tells  us  that  God  loves  both  good  and  evil,  both 
righteous  and  unrighteous  ;  and  His  followers  are 
to  do  the  same  'in  order  that  ye  may  be  (y^v-qade^ 
'  show  yourselves  to  be ' ;  or  else  '  become ')  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  His  summary 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  '  Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect  (i.e.  in  and  through  love)  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect."  But  this  love  in  God,  if  it 
makes  Him  infinitely  merciful  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  makes  Him  equally  stern  to  the  impenitent. 
Again  and  again  Christ,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  parables,  teaches  the  future  suffering  of  the 
wicked.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  one  which  shows 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  love  in  its  two  aspects 
of  mercifulness  and  sternness — the  parable  of  the 
king  that  took  account  of  his  servants  and  punished 
him  who  showed  no  mercy  to  his  fellow  (Mt 
jg23-35)_  jjg  jg  j-eady  to  forgive  the  largest  of  debts 
if  only  the  servant  proves  his  love  ;  but  he  has 
no  mercy  for  the  ungrateful  and  unloving ;  '  he 
delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due.' 

(c)  Christ's  righteousness.  —  If  we  may  rightly 
speak  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
Synoptic  accounts,  we  have  no  less  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  Christ. 
A  close  examination  of  His  words  may  even  .seem 
explicitly  to  sanction  this.  In  Mt  S'**  He  pronounces 
a  blessing  on  those  who  are  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake  ;  and  in  the  next  verse  He  goes  on, 
'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  .  .  .  persecute  you 
.  .  .for  my  sake'  We  may  compare  Mk8^^  'Who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's  shall  save  it '  (also  Mk  10-^).  Throughout 
his  Gospel  St.  Matthew  makes  diKaiocriJVT]  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  Jesus  Christ  is  the  inaugurator  of  that  king- 
dom (Mt  11"  1228).  It  is  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  sows  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (13^') ;  He, 
again,  who  can  give  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom ' 
(16'^).  He  has  authority  over  the  angels  in  His 
kingdom,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Father 
(13^'-  ■*^).  He  not  only  gives  to  men  a  unique  revela- 
tion— the  only  revelation — of  the  Father  (11-^  || — a 
passage  which  implies  His  sinlessness),  but  He  is 
the  giver  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (3"  II).  This  teaching 
is  confirmed  by  the  order  of  words  in  Mt  24^®  and 
Mk  13^-  (men — the  angels — the  Son — the  Father). 
So  He  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Lk  22™  ||),  and 
suffers  condemnation  for  blasphemy  ;  as  such.  He 
is  transfigured,  before  three  of  His  Apostles,  with 
the  Divine  glory  (Mt  IT^'^  ||).  And  so  again  He 
assents  to  the  statement  that  He  is  quite  difierent 
from  one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  16""'") ;  they  were 
righteous,  but  He  is  the  righteous  Man,  and  more 
also.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
is  implicitly  the  same  ;  nowhere  does  our  Lord 
show  any  consciousness  of  sin  ;  again  and  again 
He  emphasizes  the  sinfulness  of  all  men  and  their 
need  of  repentance.  Therefore  He  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  mankind,  in  the  consummation  of  God's 
kingdom  (Mt  7--'-  13«  16'^  253i'^-)- 

(f/)  The  contents  of  righteousness.  —  What,  in 
brief,  was  the  ideal  of  which  Christ  was  the  perfect 
example,  and  which  He  sets  before  His  followers  ? 
Obviously  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question  is 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  But  we  must 
try  to  apprehend  a  few  leading  principles.  This  is 
the  easier,  because  Christ  sought  to  '  educate '  His 
disciples  by  giving   them   pi-inciples  rather   than 


precepts  ;  His  service  was  to  be  a  free  develop- 
ment, not  a  slavish  system.  St.  Matthew  has 
collected  for  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
much  of  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  diKaioffvvr]  which  marks  its  citizens. 
They  are  to  seek  above  all  else  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness '  (jSIt  6"^) ;  they  are  to 
'  hunger  and  thirst '  after  it  (5").  The  Kingdom 
only  reflects  the  eternal  character  of  the  King  (5^^). 
Thus  diKaLoavvT],  which  is  very  close  in  meaning  to 
our  modern  word  '  morality,'  is  throughout  based 
on  religion,  and  treated  as  inseisarable  from  it. 
Mt  6  ojiens  with  a  warning  against  ostentation  in 
dLKaioffvvT)  (if,  indeed,  that  is  the  right  reading) ; 
and  the  examples  given  are  those  of  almsgiving 
(v.-),  prayer  (v.^),  and  fasting  (v.^^)— the  second  of 
which,  at  least,  is  often  treated  lay  us  as  outside 
morality.  Now  the  central  princii^le  of  God's 
being  is,  as  we  said,  represented  to  be  love.  Con- 
sequently love  is  the  unfailing  measure  of  human 
dLKaLoavuTj.  The  first  commandment  is  'Love God  '  ; 
the  second,  'Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk 
12-»-3i|l);  and,  according  to  St.  Matthew  (22*), 
Christ  adds  the  words,  '  on  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets'  (words 
almost  repeated  in  Mt  7'-  and  presupposed  in  Gal 
5"  and  Ro  13^). 

Here,  then,  is  the  principle  by  which  we  may 
test  all  our  actions.  God  judges  men  by  what 
they  are  rather  than  by  what  they  do  ;  we,  being- 
human,  and  unable  to  read  the  heart,  are  to  judge 
by  their  deeds  what  men  are  (Mt  7^''),  though  with 
much  caution  against  rash  and  censorious  judg- 
ments (7^.  But  the  final  judgment  is  God's,  who 
takes  account  of  motive  as  well  as  act.  He  who 
nurses  wrath  against  a  brother,  or  treats  him  with 
bitter  contempt,  is  guilty  before  CJod  as  well  as  the 
man  who  proceeds  to  murder  (5-*-  --) ;  and  '  every 
one  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart ' 
(5^8).  It  has  been  well  said  that  '  iuAvardness '  is 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  hard  sayings  of  Mt  539-42  j^iugt,  clearly  be  inter- 
preted on  the  .same  principle  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour,  resting  on  love  towards  God  ;  they  do 
not  forbid  all  resistance  of  evil  (such  as  resistance 
to  a  thief  or  one  of  overbearing  temper),  but  they 
prohibit  resistance  which  springs  from  personal 
resentment ;  they  do  not  inculcate  indiscriminate 
charity,  but  command  us  to  do,  without  thought  of 
self,  whatever  is  best  for  those  in  need.  On  the 
same  principle,  Christ  tells  us  that  it  is  quality, 
not  quantity,  that  matters.  In  prayer  we  are  not 
to  'use  vain  repetitions,'  as  if  we  should  be  heard 
for  our  'much  speaking'  (Mt  6")  ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Ciirist  Himself  sometimes  spent  the 
whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(Lk  6'-,  Mk  e-"'-'^).  Men  may  '  cast  out  devils '  and 
do  'many  mighty  works'  in  Christ's  name,  and 
yet  be  no  true  followers  of  His  (Mt  7''-'  -^).  The 
widow  who  cast  a  farthing  into  the  treasury  was 
doing  a  greater  thing  than  those  who  brought  rich 
offerings  (Mk  12-'i-^^ir). 

Love  to  God  is  the  first  commandment ;  love  to 
man  is  included  in  it,  as  the  less  in  the  greater. 
The  motive  which  makes  the  service  of  men  right- 
eous in  the  highest  sense  is  that  it  should  be  done 
for  Christ's  sake  (Mk  9",  Mt  10«  IS^),  or,  in  other 
words,  in  order  that  men  '  may  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5'^).  We  must  really 
lose  ourselves  before  we  can  find  our  true  selves 
(Mt  16-''  etc.) ;  i.e.  self-development  is  included  in 
the  end,  but  it  can  never  come  through  selfishness. 
The  Christian's  paradise  is  not  like  the  Moham- 
medan's ;  the  reward  of  self-denying  toil  in  Christ's 
service  is  more  toil  (Lk  19").  'The  Lord's  Prayer 
opens,  not  with  petition,  but  with  adoration  and 
thanksgiving  ;  and  iietition  must  be  qualified  with 
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the  thought,  '  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
be  .lone'  (Lk  22-'"-). 

Thus  one  important  aspect  of  love  is  filial  trust, 
or  faith  in  God.  But  this  faith  is  certainly  not 
intellectual  in  essence.  Without  love  it  is  void 
and  emptj'^  (Mt  7--'").  It  is  the  faith  which  seeks 
God's  kingdom  and  His  righteousness  first,  and 
makes  the  daily  toil  for  the  material  necessaries 
of  life  subordinate  to  these,  in  its  calm  certitude 
that  God  will  give  sufficient  for  our  needs.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  win  such  faith  as 
this  ?  Partly  by  contemplation  of  God's  love  in 
Nature  (Mt  5^^  6-«-f",  Lk  12-^^-3-) ;  peartly  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection  (Mt 
16*^''"  28^*--"  etc.);  partly  by  turning  into  earnest 
prayer  the  measure  of  faith  that  we  have  (cf.  INIk 
r)j3. 2i^ .  g^j^fi^  partly  by  loving  service  of  our  brother 
men  in  all  humility  (see  Lk  17^"^"). 

Again,  as  love  for  mankind  is  incomplete  except 
when  based  on  love  for  God,  so  is  love  for  God  an 
idle  sentimentality  unless  it  is  realized  by  the 
service  of  men.  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  tlie  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven'  (i\It  7'-').  This  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt 
253i-46)_  Here  the  test  of  men  is  whether  they 
gave  food,  drink,  and  shelter  to  strangers  and  to 
those  who  were  needy,  or  sick,  or  outcast.  For  the 
'Golden  Rule,'  which  sums  up  'the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,'  is,  '  All  tilings  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  to  them  ' 
(Mt  7'-,  Lk  6^').  Nor  is  any  man  to  be  outside  the 
l)ale  of  a  Christian's  love.  To  the  scribe's  question, 
'  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?,'  Christ  replies  by  a 
parable,  in  which  a  Samaritan  is  represented  as 
doing  for  one  of  his  traditional  enemies,  the  Jews, 
what  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the  man's  own  race 
had  left  undone  (Lk  lO-^"'-)-  So  He  abolishes  the 
Jewish  belief  that  '  neighbour '  includes  only  those 
of  one's  own  race.  And  His  last  words  on  earth 
lay  before  His  Apostles  their  duty  of  teaching  all 
nations  (Mt  28i»,  Lk  24«,  cf.  Mk  W%  He  uses 
also  the  term  '  brother '  in  a  no  less  catholic  sense, 
in  all  probability,  though  He  never  explicitly  tells 
His  disciples  that  they  are  to  consider  all  men  as 
brethren  (see  Mt  7^  and  IS^s-i,  Lk  W-%  The 
teaching  of  the  jjarable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  still 
more  emphatic  on  this  point.  It  is  also  true  that 
He  uses  the  word  '  brother '  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
denote  specially  the  man,  whoever  he  is,  that  does 
the  will  of  God  (]\Ik  3^^  |I).     See  art.  Brotherhood. 

It  was  the  simplicity  and  the  '  inwai-dness '  of 
this  supreme  test  of  righteousness  by  love  that 
were  to  make  Christ's  'yoke  easy'  (Mt  IP"),  in 
contrast  with  the  'heavy  burdens'  imposed  on 
men's  shoulders  by  the  externalism  and  endless 
rules  of  the  Pharisees  (23^).  He  said,  '  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Who- 
soever therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  (IB^-^  cf.  Mk  9^5).  ^nd  He  called  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  '  children  of  hell '  (Mt  23^^) — 
a  term  which  He  never  applies  even  to  tiie  publican 
or  the  harlot— because  He  found  in  their  self-exalta- 
tion and  censoriousness  (cf.  Lk  18'i,  Mt  235-^'')  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  meekness  and  humility 
which  Avere  to  Him  tlie  essence  of  righteousness 
(Mt  1P9  7^-^  Lk  17'^-''').  His  mission.  He  says,  is 
not  to  the  self-righteous,  but  to  the  man  conscious 
of  his  sin  (Mt  Q^'s  ||,  cf.  Lk  15^).  To  the  Pharisee 
ceremonial  was  everything,  the  spirit  of  action 
notiiing  (Mt  23-5-  =6)  ;  to  Him  tlie  ceremonial  was 
useless  unless  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  love 
(5=^"-'),  and  the  rule  of  law  must  always  give  way 
to  the  rule  of  love  (cf.  His  treatment  of  Sabbatli- 
observance,  Mk  223-3^).     Therefore  He  said,  '  Ex- 


cept your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  5^"). 

This  leads  us  to  speak  briefly  of  His  treatment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  made  a  rule  of  observing  it, 
but  never  in  a  literal,  slavish  manner.  In  every- 
thing He  acted  on  the  princi])le  that  '  the  Son  of 
^lan  is  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath'  (JNIk  2-^).  He 
yielded  to  authority  (cf.  Mk  12"  I!,  Lk  17",  Mt  17"^), 
except  when  doing  so  meant  the  violation  of  a 
higher  law  (see  ]Mt  23^).  The  Law  was  to  Him 
sound  in  principle,  but  not  perfect.  His  work  in 
respect  to  it  Avas  not  revolutionary,  but  evolution- 
ary (5""-").  Not  'a  jot  or  tittle'  of  its  underlying 
principles  was  to  perish  ;  and  the  man  who  should 
'  break '  (\v(Tri  in  v.^*  picks  up  KaTaXdaai.  in  v."  ;  cf. 
Jn  7'^)  them  would  be  acting  against  Christ's 
command.  * 

On  the  other  hand.  He  gives  new  and  deeper 
applications  to  the  laws  of  Closes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  law  of  mvirder  (Mt  S-^^-).  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  add  new  restrictions  to  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  laws  of  adultery,  false  swearing,  and 
retaliation  (vv."^-  ^^-  ^^) ;  and  He  definitely  abrogates 
a  law  of  Closes  when  He  declares  all  meats  clean 
(Mk  7'-5-^8). 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  the  Law,  there  is  one  jjassage  which  calls 
for  special  mention — Mt  3^^,  where,  in  answer  to 
the  Baptist's  protest  against  baptizing  Him,  He 
says :  '  Sutler  it  now :  for  thus  it  becometli  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  SiKaioffiivri  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
ceremonial  law  ;  but  this  cannot  be  so,  inasmiach 
as  there  was  no  ceremonial  law  about  baptism. 
Nor  did  baptism  mean  the  same  to  Him  as  to 
most  who  underwent  it.  To  them  the  ceremony 
selected  by  John  brought  assurance  of  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  no  conscious  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Ac  19-"^) ;  to  Him  it  brought  no  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  a  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit.  For 
He  never,  all  His  life  through,  raised  Himself 
above  the  ordinary  human  dejiendence  on  outward 
act  and  form,  as  His  use  of  symbolic  action  and 
the  institution  of  the  two  Sacraments  show  us. 
By  diKaiocrvvTj,  then,  in  this  passage.  He  clearly 
means  the  general  use  of  outward  religious  ritual 
current  at  His  time,  and  He  makes  this  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  sjiiritual  power. 

(e)  The  communication  of  Chrisfs  righteousness 
to  His  followers. — It  would  be  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  method  of 
Justification  and  Sanctification  (see  sep.  artt. ),  as 
represented  in  the  Synoptic  writers  ;  it  only  re- 
mains to  show  the  jjlace  they  give  to  the  facts 
which  these  words  represent  (even  though  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  method  and  fact). 
We  have  seen  that  Christ  claimed  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  and  a  unique  power  of  reveal- 
ing Him  to  man  (Mt  11-^  !), — a  revelation  whicli 
He  consistently  represented  as  possible  only 
through  love.  Nor  was  this  power  to  fail  at  His 
death.  As  their  risen  Lord  He  would  always  be 
Avith  His  disciples,  to  pour  upon  them  power  from  on 
high  (2818--'!',  Lk  24-'8- «).  He  Avas  noAv  to  fulfil  the 
Baptist's  prophecy  that  He  should  baptize  them 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  P- «  2i-'3)  xhe  Holy 
Spirit,  representing  the  risen  Christ  (Mt  28-"),  Avas 
to  give  them  the  righteousness  Avhich  should,  by 
God's  love,  fit  them  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, — 
righteousness  groAving  Avith  their  groAving  love  and 
faith,   Avhich  Avere  to  be  its  essence.      Christ  dis- 

*  This  passage  has  caused  such  difficulties  to  the  commen- 
tators that  some  of  them  have  declared  it  inconsistent  with 
Christ's  teaching,  and  have  held  that  He  never  said  these  words 
(cf.  Hastings'  DC,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  24  f.).  But  that  v.i8  really  applies 
to  the  principles  of  the  Law,  and  not  its  letter,  is  surely  proved 
by  the  addition  of  v. 20^  where  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  de- 
nounced as  having  broken  it  while  seeming  to  '  hedge  it  round.' 
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tinctly  took  His  stand  on  the  appeal  to  morality. 
Vv'ork's  were  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  true 
love  (^It  7-^  etc. ).  When  He  says,  '  Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they 
shall  be  tilled'  (5*^),  He  does  not  mean  in  the  next 
world  onlj',  but  in  this  also.  Indeed,  throughout 
His  teaching,  the  life  to  come  is  treated  as  an 
orderly  development  of  this  life.  He  speaks,  on 
the  one  liand,  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  already 
come  in  some  measui'e, — '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you'  (Lk  17-^  cf.  6'-'^  11-"),  and  it  is  to  come 
with  more  marked  power  still  within  the  lifetime 
of  some  of  His  disciples  (Mk  9^  ll).  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  consummation  is  not  for  this  life, 
but  for  the  life  to  come  (Mt  2o^\  Mk  14-5  =  Lk 
22's=Mt26-«).  So  Christ  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray,  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  i.e.  in  ever  more  and 
more  fulness  until  the  end  (awTeXeia).  Meanwhile 
(as  is  everywhere  implied,  and  nowhere  stated) 
God  sees  each  member  of  the  Kingdom  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  he  is  becoming  'in  Christ,'  and  treats 
him  as  a  son  for  his  faith  and  love. 

2.  St.  John. —  When  we  turn  to  the  Johannine 
writings,  we  pass  into  a  new  atmosphere.  We  are 
no  longer  dealing  so  much  with  the  outer  activities 
of  Christ's  life  in  its  earthly  setting.  St.  John 
had  pondered  through  long  years  and  witli  deep 
reverence  over  the  inner  meaning  of  that  life.  To 
him  Christ  was  primarily  the  X670S,  the  revelation 
of  tiie  eternal  nature  of  the  Father,  though  it  had 
l)een  given  them  to  touch  and  see  Him  in  earthly 
form.  Consequently  we  have  a  series  of  sayings 
unlike  anything  in  the  first  three  Gospels  :  '  God 
is  Spirit'  (4-^),  'God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  P),  'God  is 
Love'  (1  Jn  4^- ^®),  'I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  U%  So  the  thought  of  right- 
eousness as  a  Divine  attribute  is  peciiliarlj'  de- 
veloped in  St.  John.  It  is  parallel  to  his  favourite 
use  of  dXrideia,  which  he  treats  almost  as  a  .synonjnn 
for  ayLwauvri,  representing  the  less  active  side  of 
righteousness  (cf.  Troteii'  rriv  dXrjdeiav  in  Jn  3'-^  and 
1  Jn  l*"  with  TTOLelv  TTjv  diKaiocrvi'Tjv  in  1  Jn  3").  So  in 
•Jn  8^-'^^  '  the  fnith  shall  make  you  free  .  .  .  but 
he  that  doeth  sin  is  a  slave.'  Again,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  becomes  in  St.  John  the 
thought  of  life  eternal;  and  the  latter  in  Jn.,  as 
the  former  in  the  Synoptists,  is  spoken  of,  now  as  a 
present  jjossession  (3^"),  now  as  that  which  shall 
be  fully  bestowed  only  in  the  next  life  (12'-'). 

Thus  the  thought  of  righteousness  as  a  Divine 
attribute  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  its  explicit 
mention  not  infrequently.  diKaws  el,  cries  the  angel 
to  the  Eternal  in  the  Ajwcalypse  (Rev  16',  where 
tlie  thought  is  chiefly  of  His  sternness  to  the 
wicked  [cf.  lo''  16^  19-]  in  delivering  His  saints). 
llaTTjp  diKaie  are  Christ's  own  words  in  prayer  (Jn 
17^'),  where  the  thought  is  primarily  of  God's 
gracious  mercy  and  faithfulness  in  revealing  His 
love  to  His  chosen  ones.  diKaios  occurs  again  in 
1  Jn  P  in  a  similar  sense  of  '  true  to  his  loving 
nature.'  'If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  right "ous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse, 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  In  exactly  the  same 
way  righteousness  is  predicated  of  Christ  through- 
out as  One  who  is  consistent  in  His  mercj'  to  the 
penitent,  and  loving  in  His  necessary  sternness  to 
the  obdurate.  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous' 
(1  Jn  2') ;  'They  that  have  done  good  (shall  come 
forth)  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that 
have  done  ill,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment. 
.  .  .  My  judgment  is  righteous' (Jn  S-*'^-).  Yet  '  I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  He  that  rejecteth  me  .  .  .  the  word  that 
I  spake  .  .  .  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day' 
(12^'^-'*^).  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  seeks  but  to  save 
the  wicked,  in  His  love  for  tliem ;  but  if  they  will 
not  have  His  mercy,  they  are  .self-doomed. 


The  Divine  part  throughout  is  that  of  absolute 
love  :  '  God  is  love,' — that  sums  Him  up  in  a  woi'd  ; 
and  that  is  the  newness  of  the  Christian  teaching 
(\'S^^  15'-)  which  transforms  the  notion  of  what  makes 
goodness  in  deed.  Our  whole  duty  is  to  love  God, 
which  involves  obedience  to  Him  (1  Jn  5^),  and  is 
declared  to  be  the  only  means  of  knowing  Him  (4'^). 
The  love  of  God  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
love  of  man  (4'i-  '-•  -") ;  it  is  the  love  of  God,  shown 
by  sending  His  Son  to  die  for  the  world,  which 
teaches  us  to  love  other  men  (3'^  4**-  ^*^),  and  the  one 
love  must  be  as  catholic  as  the  other  (cf.  Jn  12^-). 
Elsewhere,  in  emphasizing  the  inwardness  of  all 
true  righteousness,  Christ  shows  that  it  depends 
on  God's  nature  as  Spirit.  '  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth'  (4-^).  And  the  corollary  is  that  trueworsiiip 
is  independent  of  locality  and  ceremonial  (v.-'), — 
though  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  all 
ceremonial  may  be  safely  cast  aside. 

But  it  is  by  developing  Christ's  teaching  about 
the  second  or  spiritual  birth  that  St.  John  especially 
marks  both  the  essential  inwardness  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  righteousness.  The  loeus  elas- 
sicus  for  this  is  the  Lord's  discourse  given  in  3^'-', 
where  the  eternal  life  given  by  the  second  birth  is 
brought  into  immediate  relation  with  His  own  pre- 
existence  and  resun-ection  (vv.'^-^^).  This  chapter 
is  illustrated  in  the  First  Epistle,  where  he  writes: 

'  Every  one  that  lovetli  is  begotten  of  God '  (4''). 

'  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is 
begotten  of  God '  (5^). 

'  If  ye  know  that  he  (probably  Christ)  is  right- 
eous, ye  know  that  everyone  also  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  begotten  of  him '  (2-^). 

I3ut  here  we  notice  a  further  point.  Christ  '  was 
manifested  to  take  away  sins  ;  and  in  him  is  no 
sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not  .  .  .'; 
the  righteous  man  is  'he  that  doeth  righteousness, 
.  .  .  even  as  he  is  righteous.  .  .  .  Whosoever  is 
begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God'  (1  Jn  3'-'').  At  first  sight  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  P-  ^,  where  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to 
forgive  us  our  sins  .  .  .'  Clearlj',  in  the  former 
passages,  sin  is  thought  of  as  a  lasting  state  of 
rebellion  against  God  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  treated 
rather  as  an  act  due  to  weakness.  He  that  is  born 
of  God  cannot  deliberately  rebel  against  God,  as 
long  as  the  new  life  is  in  him  ;  cf.  Jn  13^'^  '  Ye  are 
clean,  but  not  all'  (Christ  excepts  only  Judas,  v.") ; 
15^  '  Already  ye  are  clean  because  of  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you' ;  for,  as  He  goes  on 
to  say,  this  cleanliness  of  heart  comes  from  the 
union  of  Himself  with  the  disciple,  effected  by 
love.  '  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  .  .  .  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit ;  for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  notliing' 
(v.'^'-,  cf.  17'-'"''').  Here  we  have  explicitly  stated 
Avhat  is  implicit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
that  only  by  the  union  of  love  Avith  the  risen 
Christ  (cf.  S'^^-  ^-  15'^''°)  can  we  do  righteousness, 
receiving  more  and  more  of  '  his  fulness  .  .  .  and 
grace  for  grace'  (1'"),  having  already  in  us  the 
eternal  life  which  is  to  be  consummated  at  the  last 
day  (cf.  17^20^').  This  is  the  general  meaning  of 
jg8-w  i  (The  Holy  Spirit),  when  he  is  come,  will 
convict  the  world  in  respect  of  .  .  .  righteousness 
.  .  .  because  I  go  to  the  Father,  and  j'e  behold 
me  no  more' ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  Holy  Spirit  will 
not  only  reveal  Christ's  rigiiteousness  to  the  world, 
but  will  show  men  the  intinite  possibilities  which 
are  theirs  in  union  with  Him,  because  Christ  is 
henceforth  alive  for  evermore  with  the  Father, 
having  conquered  death  and  sin.     All  this  implies, 
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■what  yt.  I'aul  explains  so  fnlly,  that  God  sees  us 
as  we  are  becoming  'in  Christ,'  rather  than  as  we 
are;  but  St.  John  does  not  analyze  forgiveness  as 
St.  Paul  does,  and  throughout  he  looks  rather  at 
the  eternal  fact  than  the  temporal  process. 

3.  St.  Paul. — In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  oiKaios  gener- 
ally bears  the  same  meaniu"'  as  elsewhere  in  the 
NT,  and  so  is  associated  \\ith  oVtos  and  ct7tos  (cf. 
Tit  P,  Ho  7'").  However,  once  at  least  he  seems  to 
revert  almost  unconsciously  to  the  Pharisaic  idea  of 
the  SiKaLos  as  one  who  conforms  to  law  ;  for  in  Ko  5'' 
he  apparently  ditierentiates  between  the  'righteous' 
and  the  'good'  (dyaOos)  man  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Gnostics  afterwards  called  the  God  of  the 
OT  'righteous'  (meaning  'just'),  and  the  God  of 
the  NT  'good.'  This  is  not  his  usual  custom, 
however  ;  indeed,  in  Eph  S"  he  coui)les  dyaOijavvr] 
and  diKaioawri ;  antl  in  Ko  7^-  he  jjuts  oiKaia  between 
dyia  and  dyadrj. 

In  Ro  li^'  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  .  .  .  righteousness  and  peace  antl  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,' — words  which  remind  ns  of 
St.  Matthew.  But,  unlike  the  First  (jospel,  he 
often  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  the 
years  which  preceded  liis  conversion,  he  had  known 
all  the  sufi'ering  of  a  sensitive  man  Avho  feels  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  desire  to  keep  God's  law,  he  is 
constantly  breaking  it  in  act,  and  generally  fail- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  it.  The  salvation  of 
his  life  had  come  to  him  in  the  conviction  that 
God  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  that  in  union 
with  the  risen  Christ  the  human  will  is  kept  con- 
stantly true.  This  is  the  truth  that  he  has  to 
Avork  out  intellectually  in  his  Epistles.  And  he 
begins  by  showing  that  Christ  had  not  lowered  the 
standard  of  God's  righteousness  to  meet  human 
weakness,  but  raised  it  (cf.  Ro  S-^"-**).  God  is  and 
must  be  true  to  His  righteous  nature  ;  He  is  the 
righteous  judge  who  will  reward  those  who  serve 
Him  and  punish  those  who  do  not.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  God's  righteousness  that  has  been  abolished 
by  Christianity,  but  the  old  standard  of  service. 
This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  Ro  10.  Israel,  he 
says,  were  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness  (though 
they  knew  God's  law,  v.^),  for  '  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  unto  righteousness  unto  every  one  that 
hath  faith '  (v.^).  The  Jew  had  thought  that  he 
must  '  ascend  into  heaven '  or  '  descend  into  the 
abyss,'  that  is,  make  superhuman  efforts  to  keep 
the  Law.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith 
saith,  '.  .  .  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  the  word  oi  faith  which  we 
preach.'  '  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  Avitii  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation'  (w.^"'").  It  is  not  keeping 
the  Law  in  act  that  God  demands  so  much  as 
'faith  working  through  love '  (Gal  5®) ;  '  the  end  of 
the  charge  is  love  out  of  .  .  .  faith  unfeigned' 
(1  Ti  P).  'For  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself  (Gal  5",  cf.  Ro  IS^).  Without  love, 
the  most  wonderful  of  God's  other  gifts — even 
faith  itself — or  the  most  perfect  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion, are  vain  and  empty  (1  Co  13'"^)  :  love  is 
greater  than  faith  (v.^^),  though  it  necessarily 
contains  faith  (v.^).  Thus  Mosaism  is  t)  SiaKovia 
TTJs  KaraKpiaeu}?,  but  Christianity  rj  diaKovia  ttjs 
SiKaLoavvT]s  (2  Co  3^).  God,  '  the  righteous  judge,' 
shall  give  the  crown  of  righteousness  {i.e.  perfect 
righteousness  as  a  reward  ;  cf .  rbv  arecpavov  ttJs 
fc<j?5s.  Rev  21",  Ja  1^")  to  all  them  that  have  loved 
His  appearing  (2  Ti  4^). 

So  St.  Paul,  though  he  constantly  emphasizes 
the  truth  that  '  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ' 
(Ro  4^  etc.),  never  means  by  faith  merely  an  intel- 
lectual belief,  but  that  faith  which  is  part  of  love,  i.e. 
a  response  of  the  whole  personality  to  God.  There- 
fore it  is  obviously  quite  unfair  to  represent  his 


doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  entailing  a 
legal  fiction.  The  faith  and  the  love  must  be 
actual  in  the  believer,  and  must  issue  in  action 
(2^"),  and  as  they  grow,  so  must  action  become 
more  perfect ;  it  is  not  the  action,  however,  that 
constitutes  righteousness  in  God's  sight,  but  the 
faith  and  love.  God  views  us  .mb  specie  cetcrnitatis  : 
He  looks  on  us  as  we  shall  be  some  day  by  virtue 
of  our  union  A\itli  Chrijst.  St.  Paul  puts  forward, 
in  ditierent  language,  the  truth  which  St.  John 
expresses  by  saying  that  the  man  who  is  begotten 
of  God  cannot  sin.  As  the  believer  beholds  through 
faith  '  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  he  is  '  transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
from  the  Lord  the  Spirit'  (2  Co  3").  Christ  is  the 
Second  Adam  (Ro  5^-'^^) ;  we  are,  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  love,  '  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made 
unto  us  righteousness  and  sanctification  '  (1  Co  P"). 
y\  e  may  '  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him '  (2  Co  5-^).  '  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that 
strengtheneth  me  '  (Ph  4^^).  Sometimes  St.  Paul's 
language  touches  that  of  St.  John  :  '  If  Christ  is  in 
you  .  .  .  (your)  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness '  (Ro  8'" ;  cf.  the  opposition  of  ddvaros  and 
diKaiocrvvri  in  6'®;  cf.  also  'reigning  in  life,'  5^'', 
where  x^/wtos  —  God's  gracious  gift  —  is  coupled 
with  diKaLoavvrjs). 

4.  The  rest  of  the  NT.— The  other  books  of  the 
NT  present  few  new  features  which  call  for  notice 
here.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hcbreu-s  emphasizes 
Christ's  aVisolute  righteousness,  in  order  to  show 
Him  as  the  one  sufficient  Victim  and  High  Priest. 
He  is  '  the  efiulgence  of  (God's)  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance'  (P).  The  Psalmist's  word's 
apjdy  to  Him  uniquely,  '  Thou  hast  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity'  (P).  He  was  'in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ' 
(4^").  He  is  the  'king  of  righteousness'  (7-). 
With  regard  to  His  work  for  His  followers,  the 
writer  of  the  Ei^istle  usually  employs  the  words 
d^tdfcj  and  reXeiow.  He  exhorts  his  readers  to  have 
'experience  of  the  word  of  righteousness,'  that  is, 
'  to  press  on  unto  perfection  (TeXeLdrrji),  not  laying 
again  a  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  toward  God,  of  the  teaching  of 
baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment'  (5^^ 
and  6^-  -).  This  perfection  conies  only  through 
Christ  (7"'i®) ;  He  is  the  risen  High  Priest,  who 
'ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us'  (7"',  cf. 
416  g9  gi9. 20)_  jjjg  blood  purges  us  '  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God '  (9").  '  By  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  {i.e.  potentially) 
them  that  are  being  sanctified'  (lO^'*).  Therefore 
we  must  '  follow  after  the  sanctihcation  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord'  (12").  The 
Epistle  bases  our  sanctification  on  love  through 
faith,  just  as  St.  Paul  does  (S^"  with  4^).  The  OT 
heroes  wrought  all  their  great  deeds  through  faith 
(ch.  11);  but  faith  could  not  possibly  bring  them 
such  TeXeiucris  as  it  can  to  the  Christian,  who  is 
united  with  his  risen  Lord  (11*).  The  Christian's 
work  rests  on  a  fuller  faith  ;  but  love  is  what 
makes  it  fnritful, — love  to  man  rooted  in  love  to 
God  (6'"  10-^).  Our  first  duty  is  to  offer  up  loving 
worship  to  God  ;  our  second,  '  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate'  {IS^^-^^). 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  touch  the  subject  at 
several  points  ;  but,  being  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal,  they  do  not  treat  it  systematically.  The 
writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  salutes  those  '  that 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us  in  the 
righteousness'  {i.e.  consistent  mercy)  'of  our  God 
and  (the)  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (2  P  1').  Christ, 
the  righteous,  died  for  us  tiie  unrighteous  (1  P  3^^ ; 
cf.  St.  Peter  in  Ac  3''*) ;  He  is  the  '  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot'  (P^).  'He  bare  our  .sins 
in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
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unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness'  (2-'*),  by 
the  power  of  the  risen  Lord  (P  3-').  Our  union 
witii  Him  in  love  and  faith  works  out  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  (I**- ").  For  faith  ends  in  love  (2  P 
1^-  ^).  The  Christian's  duty,  therefore,  is  to  love 
his  neighbour  '  from  tlie  heart  fervently'  (1  P  1--) ; 
'  above  all  things  l)eing  fervent  in  love  .  .  .  for 
love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins '  (4*).  But  the 
end  of  all  his  good  works  is  that  men  may  glorify 
God  (2^-).  So  shall  he  be  saved  unto  the  new 
heavens  and  new  eartli,  where  this  righteousness 
shall  dwell  in  perfection  (2  P  3^^). 

The  Ejjistle  of  St.  James  follows  closely  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  speaks  once  of  God's 
righteousness,  meaning  the  righteousness  which 
(iod  demands  of  us  (1-").  And  in  all  probability 
lie  refers  to  Christ  as  6  diKacos  (5'^).  He  speaks  of 
love  for  one's  neighbour  as  '  the  royal  law '  (2^) ; 
and  he  insists  at  some  length  that  the  faith  which 
was  accounted  unto  Abi'aham  for  righteousness 
was  not  merely  intellectual  ;  it  could  not  be  separ- 
ated from  his  works,  in  which  it  was  realized  and 
made  perfect  (2^^'  -^). 

LiTERATiRE. — The  Subject  is  treated,  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
in  so  many  books  that  it  is  hard  to  select  any  for  special 
mention.  There  are  chapters  on  it  in  almost  every  worli  on  NT 
Theology  ;  e.<f.  Beyschlag  and  Stevens  ;  see  also  Wendt,  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  §  iii.  ch.  iv.  ;  Bruce,  Kimjdota  of  God,  chs. 
viii.  ix.  For  individual  passages  in  the  NT,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  standard  Commentaries.  Probably  the  fullest 
analysis  of  the  word  is  in  Cremer's  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  of  NT  Greek. 

C.  T.Wood. 

RING. — When  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  parable 
returned  to  his  father  (Lk  15-^),  the  latter  ordered  a 
ring  (5aKTii\ios)  to  be  placed  on  his  son's  linger. 
This  was  not  only  a  mark  of  opulence  (Ja  2-),  it 
is  perhaps  intended  al.so  as  a  token  that  he  was 
restored  to  a  j^lace  of  authority  in  the  house,  and 
allowed  to  issue  orders  in  his  father's  name  (see  Gn 
3818  414-'^  Egt  310)  Yor  the  allegorical  fancies  that 
have  clustered  round  this  ring,  see  the  works  on 
the  Parables;  cf.,  further,  art.  Seal. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

RIVER  (7roTa/A6j).— 'River'  (MkPetc),  'flood' 
(Mt  7-5),  '  stream  '  (Lk  6^«),  and  '  waters '  (2  Co  lp6) 
stand  for  the  same  Greek  word  iroTa/jids.  '  Stream ' 
in  Lk  e-**^  corresponds  to  '  flood '  in  Mt  7"^. 

The  Jordan  is  the  one  true  river  in  Palestine. 
The  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  but 
only  once  connected  with  'river'  (Mk  1^).  See 
Jordan. 

The  'stream'  (Lk  6*8)  or  ' flood '  (Mt  72«)  is  evi- 
dently the  rushing  torrent  raised  by  wintry  rains. 
From  Rev  12'''-  ^®  we  gather  that  woTa/j.6s  may 
signify  any  great  volume  of  water  rolling  over  the 
land.  St.  Paul's  'perils  of  rivers'  (1  Co  11=^)  were 
doubtless  such  as  the  Eastern  traveller  has  per- 
petually to  face  in  fording  bridgeless  streams  in 
times  of  rain  and  melting  snow. 

To  one  reared  in  Palestine,  where  only  water  is 
required  to  turn  tlie  wilderness  into  a  garden,  a 
river,  with  its  beautifying  and  fertilizing  power, 
might  well  seem  an  apt  symbol  of  life  (Rev  22i-  -). 

W.  EWING. 

ROADS.  —  Roads  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
civilization.  In  primitive  times  it  was  only  near 
the  great  centres  that  regularly  built  roads  were 
to  be  found,  and  even  there  they  were  poor  and 
few.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire  it  was  different. 
The  Romans  knew  the  value  of  good  roads,  and 
spared  no  pains  on  them.  The  remains  that  have 
come  down  to  us  Avould  do  credit  to  modern 
engineers.  They  were  well  bottomed  and  well 
laid,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  wide,  generally 
broadest  when  the  cutting  was  through  solid  rock. 
The  foundations  were  of  stone,  and  when  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair  Avere  rough  and  slippery,  and 
very  trying  to  the  nerves  of  travellers.  In  the 
provinces  the   roads  were  under  the   care  of   the 


governors  ;  elsewhere  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  special  officers — frequently  of  high  rank.  Along 
the  great  military  highways  were  stations,  or 
guard-houses,  where  the  soldiers  had  not  only  to 
see  to  the  pre.servation  of  jjeace  and  the  safety  of 
travellers,  but  had  also  to  attend  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  roads  themselves.  There  the  tolls  were 
levied.  It  was  probably  at  one  of  these  places  that 
Matthew  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  when 
Jesus  called  him  (Mt  9^).  As  the  highways  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  passed  through  the 
land  of  the  Israelites,  making  its  geographical 
position  unique,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  one  or 
two  of  these.     Cf.  map  of  Palestine  in  vol.  i. 

1.  The  most  northerly,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  was  that  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Starting 
at  Acco  (Ptolemais),  it  ran,  according  to  Ram.say, 
till  it  came  to  Karn  IJattin  near  to  Cana,  and  then 
almost  due  east  to  Tiberias.  Skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  it  crossed  the  Jordan  near 
Betlisaida,  and  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  then  east  by  north  to  Damascus. 
This  road  is  said  to  have  been  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades it  was  known  as  the  Vin  Maris. 

2.  From  Damascus  there  came  another  road,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  former,  which  reached 
almost  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  then,  bending 
southward  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  passed 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  This  was  ^jrobably  the 
way  that  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  took 
in  their  advance  on  Israel  (2  K  8^8  91*  10^2, 
1  Ch  52«). 

3.  There  was  also  the  road  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  this,  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  of  the 
first  importance.  It  ran  through  Acco,  Csesarea, 
Joppa,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  into  Egypt.  Along  this 
road  St.  Paul  was  sent  to  Ca>sarea  (Ac  23^^-  ^). 

4.  From  Jerusalem  roads  branched  out  to  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  (a)  There  was  one  through 
Samaria  connecting  Judiea  and  Galilee.  Although 
the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  it  was 
.seldom  used  by  the  devout  Jews,  on  account  of 
the  hatred  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Samaritans.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Jesus  jour- 
neyed when  He  sjioke  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(Jn  4"*).  (b)  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  Jews 
preferred  to  avoid  intercourse  with  the  Samaritans, 
hence  in  going  northward  they  took  the  road  lead- 
ing down  by  Jericho,  over  the  Jordan,  and  up 
through  Persea.  (c)  To  the  west,  another  road  ran 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  passing  Gibe<ali,  Beth- 
lioron,  and  Lydda  ;  while  (d)  to  the  south  the  road 
went  through  Bethlehem  to  ^lebron,  where  it  split 
in  two  :  one  going  through  the  wilderness  by  way 
of  Beersheba,  and  the  other  going  west  to  the  coast 
and  passing  through  Gaza.  The  latter  is  supposed 
to  be  the  way  taken  by  Philip  (Ac  8'-"),  because 
tradition  has  it  that  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in 
the  vicinity  of  ^lebron. 

These  roads  played  an  important  part  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel.  The  people  who  live  on 
the  main  avenues  of  traffic  are  usually  of  a  freer 
spirit  and  more  open  mind  than  those  who  dwell 
in  the  quiet  and  cultured  towns ;  and  for  this 
reason  Jesus  got  a  better  hearing  in  Galilee  than 
in  the  more  polished  south.  By  following  the 
main  routes  of  travel  and  traffic,  St.  Paul  was  led 
to  the  chief  cities  of  his  day,  and  found  there 
acceptance  for  his  message,  which  was  carried 
thence  by  traders  and  others  into  the  remote 
corners  of  the  Empire.  The  roads  were  not,  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  free  from  danger ; 
witness  Lk  10^'^ ;  l)ut  neither  brigandage  nor 
violence  was  common  upon  them. 

LiTERATfRE.— G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  Index,  s.v.  '  Roads ' ;  artt. 
by  F.  Buhl  and  W.  M.  Ramsav  in   Hastings'   DB,   Extra  Vol. 
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pp.  368-402  ;  Thomson,  LB ;  Stanley,  SP  ;  Conder,  Palestine ; 
Kinglake,  Eothen.  R.  LEGGAT. 

ROBBER  (Xt^o-ttjj,  Vulg.  latro)  is  found  in  AV 
only  in  Jn  lU'-**  18-"^  (Uarabbas).  In  RV  it  stands 
for  the  same  Greek  word  also  in  Mt  21'*  =  Mk  W^ 
=  Lk  19-"'  ('den  of  robbers')  ;  Mt  265=*  =  Mk  14^  = 
Lk  22''-  ('  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  robber  ? ')  ; 
Mt  27^«-^^  =  Mk  15-7  ('two  robbers');  Lk  lO^*"-^^'' 
('  fell  among  robbers').  In  all  these  places  AV  has 
'  thief,'  which  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  KXiirr-qs. 
The  two  Greek  A\oids  differ  precisely  as  the  two 
English  ;  the  Xtjo-tt^s  (robber,  brigand,  highwayman) 
takes  by  force,  the  kX^ttttjs  (thief)  by  stealth. 
Judas  was  a  thief  (Jn  12*'),  Barabbas  a  robber 
(18^",  cf.  Mk  15'^).  But  earlier  English  versions 
join  with  AV  in  ignoring  this  distinction;  'thief 
occurs  in  them  all  in  the  above  passages  from  the 
Synoptists  ;  in  Jn  10'- **  when  another  word  was 
needed,  Tind.  and  Geneva  have  'robber,'  but 
Cranmer  'murtherer'  (cf.  Luther,  Morder)  ;  in  18^" 
Wye.  and  Ilhem.  have  '  thief,'  Tind.  '  robber,' 
Cran.  and  Gen.  'murtherer.'  But  in  16th  cent. 
English,  'thief  was  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
now,  including  all  kinds  of  robbery.  Thus  Shake- 
speare calls  pirates  '  water  thieves '  {Merchant 
of  Venire,  I.  3) ;  Latimer  (Sermons,  Parker  Soc. 
208)  calls  Robin  Hood  '  a  traitor  and  a  thief,' 
and  (139)  applying  Is  !-•'  says  '  He  calleth  princes 
thieves.  Had  they  a  standing  at  Shooter's  Hill  or 
Standgate  Hole,  to  take  a  purse?'  So  Cranmer 
{Remains,  Parker  Soc.  107),  'Job  said  not  "These 
wicked  thieves  have  wrought  me  this  woe  "  ;  but  re- 
ferred all  to  God. '   See  Trench,  NT Synoiiijms,  § xliv. 

Palestine  has  always,  if  its  government  has  been 
weak,  been  infested  by  robbers,  to  whom  its  rocks 
and  caves  afford  i)lentiful  cover  and  shelter  (cf.  Jg 
9'-',  Hos  6"  7M-  Herod,  when  quite  young,  first 
made  his  reputation  liy  ruthlessly  executing  robl)ers 
in  Galilee  (Joseplius,  Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2,  BJl.  x.  5). 
At  a  later  time  he  destroyed  robbers  who  lived  in 
inaccessible  caverns,  by  lowering  chests  full  of 
soldiers  from  the  cliff  above  {Ant.  XIV.  xv.  4-5,  BJ 
I.  xvi.  2-4).  This  reminds  us  of  'den  of  robbers' 
(Jer  7",  Mt  211^*1!).  Not  only  had  the  Temple  be- 
come a  haunt  of  'robbers'  —  the  dealers  in  the 
Temple  market  were  notoi'ious  for  their  extortion — 
but  it  gave  them  fancied  security  in  their  evil-doing. 
[During  the  Jewish  War  the  Temple  was  literally 
the  stronghold  of  the  robbers  or  Zealots,  BJ  IV. 
iii.  7,  etc.).  There  was  a  great  outbreak  of  robbery 
on  the  death  of  Mavod  {Ant.  XVII.  x.,  BJ  II.  iv.). 
We  read  later  of  robbers  plundering  a  servant  of 
the  Emperor's,  near  Bethhoron,  which  was  avenged 
on  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  Cumanus  {Ant. 
XX.  v.  4,  BJ  II.  xii.  2),  and  of  Fadus,  Felix,  and 
Festus  destroying  large  numbers  of  them  (Ant. 
XX.  i.  1,  viii.  5,  10,  ^J^ii.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  1).  Under  the 
later  procurators  the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  '  robbers '  were 
really  Zealots,  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  Rome,  so  that  there  was  an  element  of  misplaced 
patriotism  and  even  religion  in  their  proceedings. 
Trench  (I.e.)  shows  how  this  may  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  '  Penitent  Robber.'  In  any 
case,  Josephus  at  a  later  date  identifies  robbers  and 
Zealots  (B.I  iv.  iii.  3.  9,  etc.). 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  has  always 
had  a  bad  name  for  robbers.  Near  it  Pompey 
destroyed  two  robbers'  strongholds  (Strabo,  xvi.  2) ; 
Jerome  (on  Jer  3-)  speaks  of  its  dangers,  and  de- 
rives the  '  ascent  of  Adummim '  on  this  road  from 
the  blood  shed  there  by  robbers  {Loe.  Heb.  s.v.). 
See  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  314,  424,  and  art. 
Samaritan  (The  Good).  Harold  Smith. 

ROBE.— See  Dress. 


ROCK  (Trerpa).— 1.  In  Mt  T'^  the  word  stands  lor 
a  rocky  foundation,  which  Mould  remain  solid,  not- 
withstanding the  sapping  effect  of  floods ;  while 
the  sandy  foundation  means  a  carelessly  chosen 
site,  where  the  loose  formation  of  the  soil  woidd  be 
very  easily  penetrated  by  torrents,  thus  making  the 
building  erected  on  it  very  insecure.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  parallel  is  that  of  two  contrasted 
lives,  one  durable,  the  other  perishing  and  worth- 
less. The  man  who  listens  to  Christ's  words  but 
does  not  carry  them  out,  never  allowing  them  to 
att'ect  his  character,  is  one  who  builds  upon  the 
sand.  He,  again,  who  hears  the  word  and  straight- 
way carries  it  into  action,  doing  the  will  of  God 
with  his  might,  has  chosen  the  rocky  foundation. 
To  him  the  storms  and  trials  of  life  act  as  tests  of 
character,  which  show  it  to  be  securely  founded, 
and  make  it  more  lirm  and  durable.  Perhaps  faith 
and  obedience  are  the  two  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the 
rock.     See  art.  Building. 

2.  At  Cajsarea  Philippi,  Christ  asked  His  dis- 
ciples about  the  various  opinions  men  were  hold- 
ing regarding  Him.  St.  Peter  answered  for  the 
Apostles  :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.'  The  Saviour  was  pleased  by  this 
answer  of  faith,  which  had  been  revealed  to  Peter 
by  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  commended  him  by 
saying  (Mt  16^^),  'Thou  art  Peter  (ir^rpos),  and  on 
this  rock  {wirpa)  I  will  build  my  Church.'  St.  Peter 
thus  showed  himself  to  be  one  Avho  had  profited  by 
Christ's  teaching,  being  a  doer  of  the  word  as  well 
as  a  hearer.  Only  the  faithful  and  obedient  heart 
could  have  given  him  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  As  Jerusalem  stood  on  the  rocky 
foundation  of  Mt.  Zion,  and  was  faced  by  the  dark 
rocks  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  a  scene  of  death  and 
corruption ;  so  the  new  city  of  God,  the  eKKXrjaia  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  founded  on  imperishable  founda- 
tions, .so  that  the  opposing  gates  of  Hades  (all  the 
power  of  evil)  should  never  prevail  against  it.  St. 
Peter,  in  showing  himself  a  man  of  faith,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  believing  ones  who  shall  constitute 
the  strong  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  to 
rest.  As  Trerpos  is  a  fragment  of  irirpa,  so  the 
believing  St.  Peter  is  an  example  of  all  who  should 
hereafter  believe  (cf.  1  Ti  P"). 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Fathers  took  the  rock 
to  mean  either  Christ  Himself,  or  the  faith  or  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  but  never  St.  Peter  as  an 
individual.  In  later  days,  the  text  ^It  16^^  was  used 
for  polemical  purposes,  in  defence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Reformers  returned  to  the  earlier  view  of  the 
Fathers,  mostly  holding  that  the  confession  of 
faith  made  hj  St.  Peter  was  the  rock.  Another 
view  held  by  Luther,  following  Augustine,  was  that 
Christ,  in  speaking  the  words,  pointed  to  Himself 
as  the  rock.  Perhaps  this  would  best  accord  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Paul  calls  Christ  the  foundation  (1  Co  3^'),  and 
again  speaks  of  Apostles  and  prophets  being  the 
foundation,  while  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone 
(Eph  2-").  Is  it  not  most  likely,  however,  that  our 
Lord  looked  on  St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  converted, 
believing  men,  on  whom,  as  a  foundation,  an  un- 
conquerable Church  should  be  built?  Origen  well 
saj-s  :  '  If  thou  hast  Peter's  faith,  thou  ai't  a  rock 
like  him.  If  thou  hast  Peter's  virtues,  thou  hast 
Peter's  keys.'  See  also  artt.  C^sarea  Philippi 
and  Church. 

3.  The  word  'rock'  occurs  in  Lk  S"- ^^,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  'stony  (RV  'rocky')  places'  of  Mt  IS"' -"  (to. 
ireTpdiSri),  and  gives  at  once  the  right  sense,  a  thin 
coating  of  soil  covering  a  hard  rocky  surface, 
where  there  could  be  no  depth  of  earth.  The  rock 
here,  in  the  interpretation,  signities  a  sinful  a\  orldly 
nature,  incapable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  living 
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seed.  That  which  makes  a  good  foundation  is 
not  at  all  htted  to  be  a  good  seed-bed.  See  art. 
Seed. 

4.  In  jNIt  27'^^  we  read  that  the  rocks  {irerpai) 
were  rent,  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  on  Calvary. 
There  is  nothing  figurative  here  ;  but  the  earth- 
quake would  make  it  appear  to  men's  minds  as 
if  the  very  earth  shuddered  at  num's  Avicked  deed, 
so  that  its  hardest  elements  were  broken  asunder. 

5.  Finally,  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord 
was  laid  was  'hewn  out  of  a  rock'  (Mt  27'^''  =  Mk 
15^«).  D.  M.  VV.  Laird. 

ROLL  (/3i/3\£0!/,  Ke(pa\ls).  —  The  word  '  roll '  is 
found  in  NT  only  in  the  RV,  and  in  the  Gospels 
only  as  a  marginal  reading.  In  the  account  in 
Luke  of  our  Lord's  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  it  occurs  thrice  in  the  margin  (4''' ^'«-'') 
as  the  rendering  of  jSi.jSXioi',  where  AV  and  text  of 
RV  give  '  book.'  In  He  10"  'In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me '  RV  gives  '  roll '  for  A V 
'  volume '  as  the  rendering  of  Ke<pa\is.  The  latter 
word  occurs  here  only  in  NT,  but  it  is  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint  (Ps  40^),  and  thus  its  meaning  is 
determined,  as  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
.i^jp,  '  roll,'  although  in  Liddell  and  Scott  Ke(pa\ls 
is  given  as  meaning  'chapter  or  passage.'  Why 
K€(pa\is  is  taken  to  represent  n^jp  is  uncertain, 
although  it  has  been  held  that  the  reference  was 
to  the  knobs  or  rounded  heads  of  the  roller  about 
which  the  manuscript  was  rolled  (see  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.).  The  roll  was  the  form  of  the 
book  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  although  usually, 
if  not  always,  the  Hebrew  rolls  were,  originally 
at  least,  of  skins  which  had  gone  through  some 
process  of  tanning  (see  art.  BOOK),  while  the 
Egyptian  rolls  were  of  jjapyrus.  When  papyrus 
began  to  be  used  in  Palestine  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  codex  form  of  book  is  generally  held  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  invention  of  parchment, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyjitians 
occasionally  employed  it  for  papyrus  manuscripts, 
while  the  roll  was  the  prevailing  form. 

Literature. — Comm.  on  the  NT;  Kenyon's  art.  'Writing'  in 
Hastings'  DB,  and  his  Textual  Criticism  uf  the  NT,  p.  19  f. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 
ROME,  ROMANS.— Though  the  name  'Romans' 
appears  only  once  in  the  Gospels  ( Jn  1 1'*^),  if  we 
except  the  adverb  "PcopLaia-ri  ( Jn  19'-''),  which  is  tr. '  in 
Latin '  by  A V  and  RV,  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 
a  very  real  presence  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
forming  a  sort  of  background  to  the  action  of  the 
leading  figures.  The  influence  of  the  world-power 
is  shown  by  the  references  to  the  Emperor  (Mt  22''', 
Mk  12'^  Lk  21  31  20"  23^,  Jn  19^2),  the  governor 
Pontius  Pilate  (see  PiLATE),  the  tax-gatherers 
(Mt  5^8  etc.),  the  centurions  (Mk  IS*^,  Lk7-etc.), 
and  the  soldiers  (Mt  27'-''  etc. ).  The  Gospels  testify 
to  the  ultra-national  feeling  of  those  Jews  who 
were  antagonistic  to  the  Roman  power,  and  illus- 
trate the  hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  those  of 
their  countrymen — the  tax-gatherers,  for  example 
— who  took  employment  from  the  government. 
The  more  intellectually  enlightened  among  the 
Jews — the  Sadducees,  for  instance — welcomed  the 
Roman  rule  as  they  welcomed  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  which  it  brought  with  it ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
unreasoning  opposition  to  it.  The  disposition  of 
Pilate  may  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  their 
attitude,  but  in  general  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Jews  did  not  deserve  to  retain  their  former 
liberty,  that  they  Avere  ungrateful  to  the  Romans 
for  the  special  privileges  conferred  on  them,  and 
that  they  forgot  the  advantages  which  the  powerful 
protection  of  Rome  and  the  advancement  and 
security  of  trade  thus  accruing  brought  to  them. 
The  student  of  history  Avill  regard  the  fate  Avhich 


came  upon  them  in  A.  D.  70,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  21-"'^-,  as  deserved.  The  stiti'neckedness 
of  the  Jews  brought  upon  them  a  ruin  which  other 
subject-races  in  the  Empire  had  escaped  by  a  wise 
submission. 

The  beginnings  of  Rome  are  shrouded  in 
obscurity,  but  the  spade  has  helped  to  correct  and 
amplify  what  w'e  learn  from  history.  The  city 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  original  Rome 
was  built  only  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  When  the 
people  of  Romulus  were  united  with  the  Sabines, 
the  Cai)itoline  Hill,  the  Forum,  and  periiaps  i)art 
of  the  Quirinal,  were  added.  Mons  Cojlius  was 
occupied  by  Etruscan  colonists  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  conquest  led  to  the  later  inclusion 
of  the  Aventine,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and 
Quirinal  Hills,  on  which  early  settlements  had 
existed.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  kings, 
named  Servius  Tullius,  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the 
now  largely  extended  city.  This  wall,  called  the 
(tggcr,  because  it  was  built  specially  for  purjtoses 
of  defence,  remained  the  wall  of  Rome  till,  late  in 
the  Empire,  in  the  time  of  Aurelian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.),  a  new  and  extended  line  of  fortifications  was 
built.  Outside  the  Servian  wall  there  was  a  trench 
100  ft.  broad  and  30  ft.  deep.  Within  this  the  wall 
proper  was  built  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  and 
behind  this  wall  there  was  an  embankment  100  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high,  pierced  by  the  channels  of 
aqueducts.  Portions  of  the  wall  have  been  dis- 
covered in  thirty-seven  dift'erent  places,  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  its  entire  course.  Advantage  was 
taken  by  the  engineers  of  all  the  natural  features, 
and  where  these  were  lacking,  as  on  the  north- 
west, the  above  plan  was  followed.  BetAveen  the 
Caijitoline  and  the  Aventine  the  river  was  thought 
to  attbrd  sufficient  protection.  The  Avhole  circuit 
of  the  Avail  was  about  5  miles,  and  it  Avas  j^ierced 
by  19  gates.  Within  there  Avas  a  large  area  of 
A'acant  spaces,  Avhich  Avere  gradually  built  on  later, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  the  city  was 
not  only  congested  Avith  buildings,  but  large  areas 
Avithout  the  Avail  Avere  also  covered  Avith  houses. 
In  the  year  B.C.  10,  Augustus  divided  the  city  into 
14  Avards  (regioncs),  and  these  Avere  in  their  turn 
subdivided  into  smaller  quarters  {vici).  Some  of 
the  principal  buildings  must  be  referred  to.  The 
Roman  F'orum,  an  open  space  measuring  over  300 
ft.  in  length  and  about  150  ft.  in  breadth,  Avas 
the  centre  of  political,  legal,  and  commercial  life. 
At  one  end  Avas  the  rostra  or  platform,  from  Avhicli 
speeches  Avere  delivered  to  the  public  ;  at  the  other 
end  Avere  shops.  On  one  side  Avere  the  Curia  or 
senate-house  and  the  Basilica  Emilia,  a  laAV-court ; 
along  the  Avhole  of  the  other  side,  Avith  the  Sa.cra 
Via  betAveen,  stretched  the  Basilica  Julia,  a  very 
large  laAV-court,  surrounded  by  tAvo  rows  of  square 
columns.  Other  important  buildings  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  Avere  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
the  Temple  of  Caesar,  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  Avhere  Avas  the  treasury, 
Avith  the  Tahularixim  (record -office)  behind.  On  the 
top  of  theCapitoline  Hill  was  the  Capitoliuut  orgreat 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
on  the  Palatine  Hill  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  containing  the 
])ublic  libraries,  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  Imperial 
j)eriod  four  additional  fora  Avere  built,  devoted 
entirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes — 
the  Forum  Julium  begun  by  Julius  C.-^sar,  the 
Forum  Augustum  built  by  Augustus,  the  Forum 
Transitoriu m  com]ileted  by  Nerva,  and  the  Forum 
Trajani  built  by  Trajan,  the  most  splendid  Avork 
of  imperial  times.  Considerations  of  space  Avill 
not  alloAV  mention  of  the  markets,  circuses,  theatres, 
baths,    and    gardens,    Avhich    Avere    characteristic 
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features  of  the  city  and  its  life.  The  great  roads 
which  converged  at  Home,  and  the  aqueducts,  can 
merely  be  mentioned.  Various  estimates  of  the 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Christ  have  been 
given,  ranging  from  8U0,000  to  2,000,000  :  the  latter 
seems  more  likely  than  the  former.  All  nation- 
alities in  the  Empire  were  represented,  and  the 
slave  population  was  very  large. 

Only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  can  be  given.  Tiieir  history  is  curiously 
parallel  to  our  own.  They  were  a  mixed  race,  and 
passed  through  the  three  stages,  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  imperial.  The  kernel 
of  the  race  was  Latin,  but  there  was  an  early  inter- 
mixture with  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  the  latter, 
according  to  tradition,  emigrants  from  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  began  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Latin  league  of  which,  having  be- 
come presidents,  they  eventually  became  masters. 
After  conquering  Latium,  they  were  inevitably 
brought  into  conilict  with  the  other  races  of  Italy. 
They  rose  again  after  tlie  Gallic  invasion  and 
destruction  of  their  city  in  390,  and  by  the  time 
their  trade  interests  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  Carthaginians,  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  they  were  sovereign  over  most  of 
Italy.  The  close  of  that  century  saw  them  pos- 
sessors of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  conquerors 
over  'Africa.'  About  this  time  they  began  to 
interfere  in  Eastern  politics,  and  the  ^lacedonian 
wars  and  the  conflicts  which  grew  out  of  them 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
in  the  same  year  as  they  finally  became  masters  of 
'  Africa.'  Ere  this  they  had  become  possessed  of 
most  of  Spain.  The  extension  of  Roman  territory 
steadily  continued,  until  in  the  time  of  Christ  it 
included,  roughly,  Europe  (except  the  British  Isles, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Russia), 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
north-west  of  Africa. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Roman  people  was  no 
less  remarkable.  Great  dangers  from  within  were 
successfully  surmounted.  The  conflict  between  the 
patricians  and  the  dependent  class  lasted  for 
hundreds  of  years.  At  first  the  Roman  State  was 
ruled  by  a  king,  with  a  body  of  patrician  advisers. 
On  the  substitution  of  a  dyarchy  for  a  monarchy — 
a  ciiange  effected  not  without  difficulty — the  new 
oflice,  called  the  consulship,  tenable  for  one  year, 
was  open  only  to  the  patrician  class.  Even  from 
the  earliest  times  thei'e  appears  to  have  been  a 
popular  assembly,  which  played  some  part  in  legis- 
lation, but  to  define  its  powers  or  to  state  their 
exact  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  king  and  senate 
is  impossible.  The  consuls  were  elected  by  the 
citizen-army,  which  assembled  in  classes  according 
to  the  property  qu;ilification  of  each  citizen-soldier. 
The  whole  procedure  of  this  assembly  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  patrician  presidents,  so  that  there  was 
more  of  the  semblance  than  the  reality  of  power. 
Further,  the  plebeian  had  no  appeal  against  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  a  chief  magistrate.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  famous  Valerian 
law  was  passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  put  a 
Roman  citizen  to  death  unless  the  sentence  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  citizen-soldiers. 
This  law  was  always  regarded  as  the  great  charter 
of  a  Roman's  liberties,  but  at  first  it  was  difficult 
to  enforce.  The  plebeians  adopted  on  more  tlian 
one  occasion  the  plan  of  deserting  the  city  for  a 
time,  and  thus  wrung  concessions  from  the  un- 
willing patricians.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  magistrates  of  their  own, 
called  tribunes,  who  were  authorized  to  protect 
them  against  the  consuls.  The  development  of 
the  powers  of  this  magistracy  had  more  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  democracy  than  any 
other  factor,    and  even  in   the   Empire  the  most 


important  of  the  Emperor's  statutory  powers  was 
his  '  tribunician  authority.'  The  tribunes  convened 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  carried  resolutions 
of  importance  to  that  class.  The  resolutions  of  this 
body,  which  met  by  tribes,  were  later  on  to  become 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  State,  having  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  been  declared  to  have 
the  force  of  laws  (B.C.  287).  The  first  plebeian 
consul  was  elected  in  367,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  traditional  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  every  oflice  in  the  State  was  open  to 
the  plebeian  class.  The  plebeians  had  won  all 
they  sought. 

The  establishment  of  the  equalitj^  of  the  orders 
was  not  the  establishment  of  a  real  democracy.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  struggle  between  the 
governing  class,  which  was  mainly  plebeian  in 
origin,  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Roman  territory,  the  necessity 
for  the  ajipointment  of  new  magistrates  to  govern 
the  new  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
governing  class  alone  possessed  of  the  experience 
recessary  for  coping  with  foreign  afl'airs,  tended 
more  and  more  to  ■\\ithdraw  the  real  po^^ er  from 
the  popular  assemblies  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate.  By  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution the  popular  assemblies  had  all  the  power, 
but  in  practice,  between  the  middle  of  the  3rd  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  the  senate  was 
all-powerful.  Circumstances  also  produced  great 
distress  among  the  people  in  general.  In  the 
absence  of  the  farmer,  serving  in  tlie  army  abroad, 
his  farm  was  neglected,  and  trouble  came  upon 
him  and  his  household.  He  had  to  borrow  money, 
which  in  many  cases  he  was  unable  to  repay.  His 
acres  were  bought  by  the  rich,  who  ^\•orked  them 
with  slave  labour,  which  was  cheap  owing  to  the 
enormous  influx  of  captives  seized  in  war.  The 
small  landholder  disapj^eared,  to  join  the  hungry 
proletariat  in  Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  country 
of  large  estates,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
wrought  her  ruin.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
Gracchi  (B.C.  133-122)  to  redress  this  state  of  mat- 
ters were  rewarded  Avith  assassination.  Periodi- 
cally, to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  agrarian  laws 
Avere  brought  forward,  but  were  unable  to  check 
the  evil.  Even  under  the  Emjjire  it  was  only 
partially  checked,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
population  was  fed  by  the  Emperors. 

A  Roman  '  province '  consisted  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  word  had  not  jjri- 
marily  a  territorial  application.  The  inhabitants 
were  disarmed  and  taxed.  The  main  lines  under 
which  a  province  was  to  be  governed  were  set  forth 
in  a  special  law,  generallj-  drawn  up  by  the  senate. 
This  law  always  took  account  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  the  form  of  government  already  in  existence 
before  annexation,  and  the  favour  shown  to  Rome 
by  particular  cities.  In  some  provinces  certain 
States  Avere  free,  such  as  Athens  in  the  province 
of  Achaia.  It  Avas  the  custom  to  send  a  body  of 
commissioners  to  start  the  neAV  constitution  on  its 
way.  Some  of  these  constitutions  Avere  modiiied 
as  time  Avent  on,  but  others  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Republican  times  Avere  found  still  existing 
in  Imperial  times.  Much  Avas  left  to  governors  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  Cruelty  and  rapacity 
Avere  very  common,  but  incompetence  Avas  unknoAvn. 
The  provincials  could  hardly  get  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  in  Republican  times.  All  the 
eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  engaged  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  province  of  Sicily,  availed  only  to  remove 
Verres,  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  the  evil  Avas  not 
healed. 

During  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  Rome 
and  Italy  Avere  torn  by  a  long  succession  of  ruinous 
civil  Avars.     It  said  much  for  the  machinery  of  the 


government  that  foreign  enemies  did  not  imperil 
its  very  existence.  There  was  a  longing  among 
all  the  better  citizens  for  an  era  of  peace  and 
pros2)erity,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  clear 
that  this  goal  could  be  reached  onlj-  under  an 
Imijerial  rule.  The  need  of  the  time  was  satisfied 
by  Augustus,  who  ruled  as  autocrat  under  consti- 
tutional forms.  The  appearance  of  a  republic  was 
retained,  but  the  reality  was  gone,  and  tlie  appear- 
ance itself  gradually  disappeared  also.  For  tlie 
city  tlie  Empire  was  a  time  of  luxury  and  idleness, 
but  the  provinces  entered  upon  an  era  of  progressive 
prosperity.  The  Emperor  was  responsible  for  the 
government  of  all  provinces  where  an  army  was 
necessary,  and  governed  these  by  paid  dejiuties  of 
liis  own.  The  older  and  more  settled  provinces 
were  governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  senate, 
but  the  Emperor  had  his  financial  interests  looked 
after  by  procurators  of  his  own  even  in  these.  The 
provinces  were  now  much  more  protected  against 
the  raj^acity  and  crueltj'  of  governors.  The  Em- 
perors themselves  stood  for  just  as  well  as  efficient 
administration,  and  most  of  them  gave  a  noble 
example  by  strenuous  devotion  to  administrative 
business. 

Tlie  resident  Romans  in  any  province  consisted 
of  (1)  the  officials  connected  with  the  government, 
who  were  generally  changed  annually  ;  (2)  members 
of  the  great  financial  companies,  and  lesser  business 
men,  whose  interests  kept  them  there, — the  pub- 
licans of  the  Gospels  were  agents  of  the  former  ; 
(3)  citizens  of  colonlce  (or  military  settlements), 
which  were  really  parts  of  Rome  itself  set  doAvn 
in  the  provinces  ;  (4)  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and 
their  officers.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  any 
city  in  which  they  lived.  A  fifth  class  of  Roman 
citizens  might  be  made  out  of  those  natives  of  the 
province  who,  for  services  rendered  to  the  State, 
were  individually  gifted  with  the  citizenship.  It 
was  a  great  honour,  which  was  not  conferred  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  till  A.D.  212. 

The  Romans  have  left  a  great  legacy  to  the 
world.  As  administrators,  lawyers,  soldiers,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  builders,  they  have  never  been 
surpassed.  In  literature  tliey  depended  mainly  on 
the  Greeks,  but  they  claimed  that  satire  was  a 
native  product.  So  witli  sculpture,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  medicine.  In  the  arts  they  never  attained 
more  than  a  respectable  standard,  by  imitating  the 
Greeks,  who  could  turn  their  hands  to  anything. 

Literature.  —  For  an  account  of  Rome  itself,  nothing  sur- 
passes the  various  works  of  R.  Lanciani  (all  published  by  Mac- 
millan) :  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  Pagan 
and  Christian  Rome,  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome,  The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  New  Tales  of  Old 
Rome,— see  also  his  chapters  in  W.  Ramsay,  A  Manual  of  Roman 
Antiquities '^5  (London,  1S94);  three  excellent  Maps,  with  Key, 
are  in  H.  Kiepert  and  Ch.  Huelsen,  Ponnce  Urbis  Romce  An- 
tiquie :  accedit  nomenclator  topographicus  (Berlin,  1896).  For 
the  Forum,  see  Ch.  Huelsen,  The  Roman  Forum  :  its  History 
and  its  Monuments  (Rome,  1906).  For  the  general  history,  Th. 
llommsen,  The  History  of  Rome,  5  vols.  (London,  Macmillan) 
[the  Republic],  The  History  of  the  Roman  Provinces,  2  vols, 
[one  aspect  of  Imperial  history] ;  H.  F.  Pelhani,  Outlines  of 
Roman  History  (London,  1893,  4th  edition,  1905),  a  masterly 
work  ;  J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  Death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (London, 
1893,  1896,  and  later).  On  the  political  life,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Roman  Puhlic  Life  (London,  1901).  On  the  literature,  W.  S. 
Teuff  el,  History  of  Roman  Literature,  2  vols.  (London,  1891-92) ; 
and  esp.  M.  Schanz,  Geschichte  der  R6mische7i  Litteratur,  four 
parts  (second  half  of  part  4  to  complete  the  work,  as  yet  unpub- 
lished), (Miinchen  ;  first  three  parts  in  second  edition :  publi- 
cation began  1892).  The  above  list  constitutes  only  a  small 
selection  of  the  very  best  works  on  what  appear  to  be 'the  more 
important  topics.  ALEX.  SoUTER. 

ROOF.— See  House  in  vol.  i.  p.  753*. 

ROOT  (pi'fa). — The  'root 'is  that  part  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  plant  (Mt  13^,  Mk  4"),  which  pene- 
trates the  eartli,  and  draAvs  sap  and  nourishment 
from   the   soil.      'Root'   is,    therefore,    taken    to 


signify  that  condition  of  heart  without  which 
religious  life  is  impossible  (Mt  13-i,  Lk  S'^).  The 
intelligent  and  stable  Christian  is  described  as 
'rooted 'in  love  (Eph  3^^),  and  '  rooted '  in  Christ 
(Col  '2^).  Utter  destruction  is  signified  by  pluck- 
ing up  by  the  root  (Mt  13-9,  j^^ig  la^  -piie  Bap- 
tist's vivid  '  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root'  (Mt  3'", 
Lk  3'')  points  to  the  complete  overthrow  he  desired 
for  the  rampant  growth  of  evils  in  his  day.  As 
applied  to  Christ  (Rev  5^  22'"),  the  title  '  Root ' 
probably  means  more  than  '  branch  or  sucker  from 
an  ancient  root.'  Rather  does  it  jJoint  to  Him  as 
Himself  the  'root'  whence  David  and  his  tribe 
sprang,  appearing  at  last  to  manifest  His  tran- 
scendent power  and  glory.  W.  EvviXG. 

RUE  [irri-yavov,  Ritta  graveolcns)  is  a  low-growing 
shrubby  plant  of  tlie  natural  order  Rutacea?,  and 
is  still  cultivated  in  Palestine.  It  has  a  strong, 
unpleasant  smell,  and  is  bitter  and  pungent  to  the 
taste.  Tlie  ancient  Romans  macle  use  of  the 
leaves  of  rue  for  culinary  purposes.  An  essential 
oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water, 
is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  an  antispasmodic. 
In  Lk  11^-,  where  the  only  Biblical  allusion  to  rue 
occurs,  it  is  named  along  with  mint  (wh.  see)  as 
one  of  the  common  garden  herbs  on  which  the 
Pharisees  paid  tithe.  Hugh  Duncan. 

RUFDS.— See  Alexander  and  Rufus. 

RULE. — 1.  {a)  a.pyr\. — Lk  20-"  irapabovvai  avrbv 
rfi  a.pxrj  Kal  tt)  e^ovaia  tov  iiye/j.6vos,  '  to  deliv'er  him 
up  to  the  rule  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor  '  (RV)  —  apxv  =  princijKitus,  i^ovdia  = 
magistratus  or  munus  (Steplianus,  Thesaurus,  ed. 
Hase-Dindorf ).  Here  a.px'h  '  relates  to  Pilate's  posi- 
tion and  authority  [as  procurator],  e^ovaia  to  tlie 
executive  power  connected  therewith  '  (Cremer, 
Lex.  115,  237).  Pilate's  remitting  our  Lord  to 
'  Herod's  jurisdiction '  (Lk  23'  e^ovaias)  was  in- 
tended as  an  act  of  civility  to  a  reigning  prince 
( '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  '  being  under  Herod's  tetrar- 
chate),  and  perhaps  also  in  order  to  gain  time. 

ccpxri  and  liouo-iK  are  also  used  together  of  earthly  rulers,  Lk 
1211,  Tit  31  ;  of  the  ranks  of  the  angelic  hosts,  Eph  310,  Col  116 
210  ;  of  the  powers  of  evil,  Eph  6i-,  Col  215  ;  apparently  incl.  of 
both  heavenly  and  earthlj-  powers,  1  Co  15"-'*,  Eph  121. 

(i)  apxciv. — Mk  10^-  '  Ye  know  that  they  which 
are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  (ol  Sokouvtss 
&PX€LP  :  in  il  ]\It  20-^  oi  apxovres)  lord  it  over  them, 
and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  over  them  ' 
(RV).  Lk.  reports  that  words  of  similar  import 
were  sjjoken  at  the  parting  meal,  22-^  ol  SoKovvres 
dpxeLv  may  mean  '  they  who  are  supposed  to  rule,' 
with  the  implication  that  they  are  not  rulers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.* 

Swete  (St.  Mark,  239)  renders  '  they  who  are  regarded  as 
rulers,'  and  says  that  our  Lord  '  did  not  admit  that  the  power 
of  such  a  ruler  as  Tiberius  was  a  substantial  dignity  :  it  rested 
on  a  reputation  that  might  be  suddenly  wrecked,  as  indeed  tlie 
later  history  of  the  Empire  clearly  proved.'  Cf.  Harnack  (What 
is  Christianity?  106) and  Gould  (Com.  on  Mk.  202)  for  a  some- 
what similar  view. 

In  Gal  22.  6. 9  ol  SoxoDvte?,  Lightfoot  thinks  (Com.  on  Gal.  107), 
is  'depreciatory,  —  not  indeed  of  the  Twelve  themselves,  but 
of  the  extravagant  and  exclusive  claims  set  up  for  them  by  the 
Judaizers.'  The  Gr.  commentators,  however,  do  not  find  '  an.\ 
shade  of  blame  or  irony  in  the  expression'  (see  Ellicott,  fral. 
24t>).  Cf.  also  Ramsay  "(Cojn.  on  Gal.  289,  300),  who  renders, 
'the  acknowledged  leaders,'  and  shows  that  the  interpretation, 
'  the  so-called  leaders,'  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

The  two  passages  referred  to  by  Winer  (Gram.  NT^  p.  766) 
are  important :  Sus^  xpnSii  dl  ihixouv  xujlipvxv  tov  ><x,cv,  'judges 
who  were  accounted  or  recognized  as  governing  the  people ' ; 
.Tos.  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  3  ol  hoxeVtTe;  airSi  l^ix^iv,  '  they  who  are  recog- 

*  There  are  parallels  to  this  idea  in  Plato  :  e.g.  Rep.  336  A,  the 
tyrant  is  one  who  ,u-yx  o\irv.i  hniaa-flxi  :  he  and  his  like  have 
really  no  power  (Gorg.  467  A).     For  the  use  of  hoxDuvn;,  cf.  Rep. 

406  C,  iTt  Ss  Tolv  Tkouertojv  t£  xoct  sihtxiuovajv  ^OXoOvT&lV  Stvoct  oliK 
altrBxyouiOx,  also  420  A,  423 C.  Sometimes,  however,  in  classical 
Greek  ioxilv  does  not  exclude  the  realitv  :  e.o.  Plato,  Rep.  .539  A, 
and  Soph.  OT  402.     [Note  by  the  late  Dr.  Adam  of  Cambridge]. 
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nized  as  outstanding  men  among-  them.'  In  these  passages  the 
phrase  appears  to  be  used,  without  any  disparagement  being 
imphed,  in  speaking  of  recognized  authorities,  or  persons  of 
admitted  eminence.* 

In  the  words  KaTaKvpLevovaLv  and  KaTe^ovrnd^ovcnv , 
— the  latter  found  only  here  and  in  ||  Mt. — an  un- 
favourable judgment  is  passed  upon  the  manner 
in  which  '  the  recognized  rulers '  exercise  their 
authority.  '  Civium  non  servitus  sed  tutela  tradita 
est.'  '  Our  Lord  spoke  at  a  time  when  free  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
military  despotism  of  Rome'  [EBr  xi.  11).  There 
Mas  present  to  His  mind  the  fundamental  law  of 
His  Kingdom,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ' 
(Jn  18S«). 

But  our  Lord's  words  do  not  exliibit  that  '  moral  hatred  of 
all  the  visible  jiower  of  the  world  regarded  as  a  vast  selfish 
manifestation  and  embodiment  of  evil,'  which  finds  expression 
in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Gregory  vu. 
(he  is  writing  to  Herman  of  Metz,  one  of  his  partisans)  :  '  Wlio 
can  be  ignorant  that  kings  and  nobles  took  their  beginning 
from  those  who,  not  knowing  God,  by  their  pride,  robberies, 
perfidj ,  and  murders,  in  short,  by  almost  every  kind  of  crime, 
no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  the 
devil,  have  in  blind  ambition  and  intolerable  presumption  had 
a  mind  to  tyrannize  over  other  men  wlio  are  undoubtedlj'  their 
equals  ? '  Milman  asks,  '  Are  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paris 
in  1791?'  (Latin  Christianity,  iii.  191  ;  cf.  Mozley's  Sermon  on 
'  The  Roman  Council,'  Univ.  Serm.  p.  1). 

Our  Lord,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  exercise  of 
domination  and  coercion  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  as  an  example  to  be 
avoided  by  His  disciples  as  members  of  a  Kingdom 
not  of  this  world  :  '  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you.' 
With  them,  greatness  is  to  come  through  minister- 
ing love  (cf.  art.  Minister,  3).  At  the  same  time, 
in  His  great  saying,  Mk  12^'', — a  saying  which 
reveals  that  the  whole  domain  of  duty  lay  open 
before  Him, — our  Lord  teaches  that  a  kingdom  of 
this  world,  even  the  principality  of  a  Tiberius,  has 
its  own  sphere  of  right,  and  that  when  it  keeps 
within  it,  and  exercises  its  administrative  func- 
tions,— of  which  the  levying  of  tribute  is  a  re^jre- 
sentative  instance, — it  is  to  be  obeyed  without  de- 
mur. This  saying  was  probably  present  to  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote,  under  Nero  (but  in  the 
earlier  and  better  part  of  his  reign),  his  weighty 
exposition  of  the  ethics  of  citizenship  (Ro  LS^"'^). 

2.  iroiixaiveiv. — Mt  2^  '  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in 
the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda  :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
(Tovernor,  that  shall  rule  (RV  'be  shepherd  of) 
my  people  Israel '  (Scttls  Troifiavel  tov  \abv  p-ov  top 
'laparjK).  Here  three  things  demand  our  attention, 
(i. )  Mlc  5"  c^^'*)  and  its  context. — Like  his  older 
contemporary  Isaiah  (9.  11),  Micah  looks  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  the  time 
when  the  Messianic  hope  shall  be  fulfilled. 

'  The  daughter  of  Zion  must  pass  through  the  pangs  of  labour 
before  her  true  king  is  born  ;  she  must  come  forth  from  the 
city  and  dwell  in  the  open  field  ;  there,  and  not  within  her 
proud  ramparts,  Jehovah  will  grant  her  deliverance  from  her 
enemies.  For  a  time  the  land  shall  be  given  up  to  the  foe,  but 
only  for  a  time.  Once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  guerilla 
bands  gather  together  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  nation 
(.51).  A  new  David  comes  forth  from  little  Bethlehem,  and  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  return  to  the  children  of  Israel — that  is, 
the  kindred  Hebrew  nations  again  accept  the  sway  of  the  new 
king,  who  stands  and  feeds  his  flock  m  the  strengtli  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  his  God.  Then  Assyria 
shall  no  longer  insult  Jehovah's  land  with  impunity'  (W.  R. 
Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israen,  291). 

This  being  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  never  literally  fulfilled.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  deeper  side  of  the  Messianic 
hope  which  it  sets  forth — the  heart-felt  longing  for 
a  true  Kingdom  of  God,  '  the  perception  that  that 
Kingdom  can  never  be  realized  without  a  personal 

*  This  is  the  usage  in  class.  Gr.,  e.rf.  Eurip.  Bee.  29.5,  where 
e/  loxdvvn;  is  opposed  to  o/  a.ho46uvri;  ;  Plato,  Enthi/d.  303  C,  tUv 
inu.vMv  XXI  hoxoivTuv  ri  slvxi,  '  the  grave  and  reverend  seigniors ' 
(Jowett's  tr.). 


centre,  a  representative  of  God  with  man  and  man 
with  God,'  who  shall  attain  to  true  greatness 
through  humility — we  see  that  the  purpose  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  God,  when  He  moved  the  pro- 
phet to  write,  was  fullilled  in  the  highest  sense 
when  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  and  when 
Jesus  Christ  entered,  by  being  born  and  that  in  a 
low  condition,  on  that  life  of  humiliation  that  led 
to  His  exaltation  to  the  place  of  power,  and  will 
finally  lead  to  '  all  things  being  put  under  His  feet.' 
(ii.)  The  quotation  in  Mt. — It  is  not  in  verbal 
agreement  with  the  LXX  or  with  the  Heb.  text. 
The  most  important  differences  from  the  latter  are 
the  following  : — 

(«)  Instead  of  T\vr\h  TW.  lit-  'little  for  being'  (' a  town  too 
small  to  be  reckoned  as  a  canton  in  Judah,'  W.  R.  Smith,  I.e.), 
Mt.  has  ol'ha.u.M;  iXa.x'""''^  ^s  'art  in  no  wise  least'  (RV).  Turpie 
{OT  in  the  New,  190)  translates  the  Heb.  'And  art  thou,  Beth- 
lehem, little  for  being  (  =  so  little  as  not  to  be)  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Juda?' — following  Grotius  {Opera,  ii.,  Amst.  1679),  who 
received  the  suggestion  from  Pesh.,  where  the  clause  is  rendered 
interrogatively.  Others  conjecture  that  a  N?  has  dropped  out 
of  the  Heb.  text  (cf.  W.  C.  Allen  in  Exi)T  xii.  [1901]  283 ;  Com. 
on  Mt.  p.  13).  These  suggested  emendations  are  unnecessarj'. 
Micah  says  that  the  ideal  king  is  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem, 
a  town  held  in  little  estimation  ;  and  Mt.,  in  view  of  the  dignity 
bestowed  on  the  town  by  the  Ijirth  of  Christ,  says,  '  Thou  art 
by  no  means  the  least.'    They  agree  in  spirit. 

(f3)  The  words  of  Micah,  '  he  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,'  are 
expanded  by  Mt.  into  'a  ruler  who  shall  be  shepherd  of  my 
people  Israel.'  He  thus  introduces  into  his  quotation  the  words 
of  the  promise  to  David,  '  And  thou  shalt  be  shepherd  of  (nj'")n) 
my  people  Israel '  (2  S  52  ||  1  Ch  112).  But  in  Mic  S"*  (3  Heb.) 
the  words,  '  And  he  shall  stand  and  be  shepherd  of '  (Hj^"]!).  ^^e 
a  reminiscence  of  the  promise  to  David.  The  Evangelist  simply 
gives  the  promise  at  full  length. 

To  most  Biblical  scholars  these  differences  will 
not  seem  of  much  account.  The  quotations  in  the 
NT  are  an  important  subject  of  study,  but  it  is 
not  now  considered  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
revelation,  to  make  out  a  verbal  coiTespondence 
between  these  quotations  and  their  OT  equivalents. 
See  art.  Quotations. 

(iii.)  The  nature  of  Christ's  rule  as  set  forth  by 
TTOLfxa-iveiv. — n;;-;  is  first  applied  to  God  by  Jacob, 
Gn  48''  ('who  shepherded  me'),  49-^  (prob.  'the 
siiepherd  of  the  stone  of  Israel,'  and='  the  God  of 
Bethel '  [Driver,  Gcn.^  Addenda xvii]).  His  people 
are  '  the  sheep  of  his  pasture '  (Ps  95^  100^)  ;  He 
led  them  and  fed  them  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
shepherd  (Ps  IV^  TS'^  SO',  Hos  IS'  [LXX]  iTroi,xaivbv 
ere  iv  rrj  iprj/j-u),  Is  63'\  Jer  2"  '  thou  wentest  after 
me ' — the  she^jherd  leading) ;  He  will  bring  them 
back  from  the  Dispersion  (Ezk  34i-,  cf.  Ps  147^)  ; 
His  care  for  His  flock  comprehends  the  most  con- 
siderate tending  of  individuals  (Ps  23^'^",  Is  40'\ 
Ps  119'''^  seeking  the  lost  sheep).  To  David,  as 
His  vicegerent.  He  commits  the  care  of  His  flock 
(2  S  5^,  Ps  78'^),  and  He  will  yet  set  up  one  shep- 
herd over  them,  who  shall  be  pre-eminent  in  those 
qualities  which  David  in  a  large  measure  mani- 
fested as  a  ruler  (Mic  5\  Ezk  342^^  37-\  Ps  2'-'  [LXX, 
following  Pesh.,  -jroLfiaveTs  avrovs  iv  pd/35<f)  ffidrtpq.,  so 
quoted  Rev  2"'^  12'  19^' ;  cf.  Briggs,  Com.  on  Psalms, 
i.  22]).  To  Mt.  this  shepherd  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  in  this  early  chapter  he  should 
employ  this  title  respecting  Him  whose  life  on 
eartii,  as  set  forth  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
his  Gospel,  was  to  illustrate  so  abundantly  His 
shepherd  -  rule  in  its  tenderness  and  strength. 
Christ  is  the  compassionate  Shepherd  (Mt  9^"  15'-^) ; 
His  flock  fear  no  evil,  because  He  is  with  them  (Lk 
12^-)  ;  He  goes  after  that  which  is  lost  till  He  finds 
it  (Mt  12",  Lk  154-8)  .  He  is  the  noble  (/caA6s)  Shep- 
herd, who  gives  His  life  for  His  sheep  (Jn  10"-  ''■  '•*), 
who  provides  for  their  being  fed  and  tended  after 
His  departure  to  heaven  (Jn  2P'-''' ;  cf.  Ac  20-^, 
Ei)h  4",  1  P  5"),  and  who  still  carries  on  in  glory 
His  own  work  as  '  the  great  shepherd  of  the 
sheep  '  (He  13-**)  and  the  dpxiTroi/j.r]v  (1  P  5* — a  title 
combining  the  two  words  of  our  present  study) ; — 
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moreover,  their  being  under  His  shepherd-rule  will 
be  the  blessedness  and  joy  of  His  people  to  all 
eternity  (Kev  7"). 

It  is  well  known  that  ■mif/.at.ituv  is  a  favourite  figure  with 
Greek  writers  to  denote  the  kingly  office.  Plato  is  very  fond 
of  the  comparison  ;  see  Rep.  343  A  with  the  note  in  Adam's  ed. 
(Camb.  19l»2).  In  a  passage  in  the  Nicom.  Ethics  (viii.  11), 
Aristotle  refers  to  Homer's  well-known  words,  iu  yx.p  Toni  -roij; 
•l3«.i!-iX(v(iu,ifOu;,  i'lTip  ccyallo;  Hy  itiu.iXiiTO.i  ccvtHv,  it'  iu  ^ (iccnaa-iv , 
ZirTip  vouib;  tpo^oiTiav'  'o8iv  xa.)  "OfJ.-/ipo;  tov  '  Ayxu,-u.voya  toilchx 
XxHv  fltty.  '  It  seems  to  me  desirable,'  Dr.  Adam  observes, 
'  whenever  possible,  to  quote  classical  Greek  parallels  to  the 
figures  of  the  NT,  as  well  as  parallels  from  the  Hebrew  :  the 
use  of  figures  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  cannot  but  have 
made  the  NT  writing's  more  acceptable  to  Greek  readers.' 

James  Donald. 
RULER.— This  word  is  u.sed  in  AVof  the  Gospels 
to  tr.  six  different  Greek  words,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  classify  the  instances  according  to 
the  word  represented.  (1)  In  Mk  IS**  and  Lk  2V' 
rjyefiihv  (RV  'governor'),  for  which  see  art.  GOVER- 
NOR. (2)  In  Mt  24^'' HT)  25-1(23),  Lk  12^-(")  Kvpios, 
which  means  an  owner  of  property,  especially  of 
slaves.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  word 
KvpLos  suggests  the  word  8ov\os,  'slave.'  The  one 
word  is  correlative  to  the  other.  A  Kvpios  is  one  who 
possesses  slaves  ;  a  8ov\os  is  one  who  belongs  to  and 
is  bound  to  serve  an  owner.  St.  Paul,  for  example, 
regarded  himself  as  standing  in  that  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (3)  In  one  passage,  Jn  4'*''  (AVm), 
^aaiXiKos,  a  general  term,  not  infrequently  found, 
to  indicate  anyone  in  tlie  service  of  a  royal  person. 
In  this  passage  a  man  in  the  service  of  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee,  is  doubtless  meant.  The  word 
apjiears  to  be  used  only  of  those  in  the  service  of 
Eastern  potentates,  and  never  in  connexion  with 
the  Roman  Emperor.  (4)  In  Jn  2^  the  expression 
'  ruler  of  the  feast '  occurs.  Tiiis  is  a  tr.  of  the 
compound  word  apxiTpiKXivos,  lit.  'ruler  of  the 
dining-room'    (with    three   dining-couches).      His 


position  at  a  dinner  or  banquet  corresponded  very 
much  to  that  of  a  head-waiter  at  a  modern  public 
dinner.  He  had  to  see  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining-couclies,  the  laying  of  the  table,  the  supply 
of  food  and  drink  ;  in  sliort,  to  supervise  every- 
thing connected  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
antl  the  success  of  the  ban(|uet.  (5)  In  the  great 
bulk  of  the  instances  the  word  '  ruler' represents 
apxijv,  a  more  or  less  vague  term  which  generally 
answers  to  the  English  {city)  magistrate.  In  the 
following  passages  it  indicates  a  member  or  officer 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (wh.  see) :  Lk  23i=*-  ^^  24-",  Jn  3'. 
In  Mt  9'**'-^,  if  we  compare  the  parallel  narratives 
(Mk  5--,  Lk  8^1),  it  Avould  appear  to  mean  'ruler  of 
the  synagogue,'  as  in  Jn  12^-,  the  context  of  which 
seems  to  settle  the  question.  We  are  probably  to 
understand  this  implication  also  in  Lk  18^^,  Jn 
'j2i;.  48  ^g)  Tijg  i\^i\q  'rviler  of  the  synagogue' 
[apxicri'vayij^yos)  is  exjjlicitly  used  in  Mk  5-^-  ^^• 
=«5-  3s,  Lk  8-"-  •'^  13"  (in  all  the  passages  except  the 
last  it  is  Jairus  that  is  referred  to).  The  name 
was  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  chief  official  of 
the  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship.  He  had,  for 
example,  to  maintain  order  in  the  building,  and 
had  to  select  those  who  wei'e  to  take  part  in  the 
service.  Outside  Palestine  the  title  was  fre- 
quently honorary,  and  carried  no  duties  with  it. 

A.  SOUTER. 

RUST  (jipuxns  [fr.  /Si/Spwerjcw,  Lat.  voro,  'to  eat.' 
Properly  the  act  of  eating,  and  so  '  corrosion  '], 
Mt  6i9«-;  also  used  for  'food,'  Jn  4^2  e-^-^s).— The 
corroding  influence  liable  to  tarnish  treasures  or 
precious  metals,  which  in  Eastern  countries  were 
often  stored  in  the  ground  (Mt  IS"*'*)  or  on  in- 
habited premises  (Lk  15^). 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

RUTH. — Named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  P), 
probably  for  the  reason  noted  in  art.  Rahab. 
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SABBATH  (Heb.  naBJ,  Gr.  (rd/S/SaToi/).— 1.  Sabbath 
observance  in  the  time  of  Christ. — Although  the 
Mishna  dates  from  c.  200  A.D.,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions there  recorded  were  current  at  a  much 
earlier  time ;  hence  we  may  often  use  it  to  illus- 
trate Jewish  life  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Two  of  its 
treatises,  Shahbath  and  Erubin,  besides  portions 
of  others,  deal  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Shahbath  is  concerned  with  regulations  respecting 
what  is  lawful  or  unlawful  on  that  day,  and 
Erubin  treats  of  modifications  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing travelling  or  moving  anything  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom  (derived 
from  the  recurring  expression  '  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  .  .  .  day'  in  Gn  1,  see 
Erubin,  v.  5),  the  Sabbath  was  considered  to  begin 
at  sunset  on  the  Friday  and  to  end  at  sunset  on 
the  Saturday.  The  day  preceding  the  Sabbath 
(or  other  feast)  was  called  the  day  of  the  Prepara- 
tion, Trapaa-KevTj  (Lk  235'*,  Jn  19^^-*-),  on  which  all 
work  must  be  finished,  and  nothing  fresh  at- 
tempted, unless  there  was  time  enough  to  com- 
plete it  before  sunset.  For  instance,  a  tailor  must 
not  go  out  carrying  his  needle  near  dusk  on  the 
Friday,  lest  through  forgetfulness  he  should  carry 
it  on  the  Sabbath  (Shahbath,  i.  3) ;  and  meat,  onions, 
or  eggs  must  not  be  fried  unless  they  can  be  quite 
done  before  the  sunset  at  which  the  Sabbath 
begins  [ib.  i.  10).  This  explains  the  request  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  that  the  bodies  of  Jesus  and  the 


two  robbers  should  be  taken  down  (Jn  19^^),  in 
accordance  with  Dt  21-^.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  condemned  and  crucified,  and  to  bury  them 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Jos.  BJ  iv. 
V.  2).  It  also  explains  the  haste  in  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  die  until  the 
ninth  hour,  i.e.  3  p.m.  (Mt  27*'^°),  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathrea  and  his  friends  had  to  finish  the 
temjjorary  burial  and  to  return  home  before  sun- 
down when  the  Sabbath  began,  leaving  the  com- 
pletion of  the  embalming  until  the  Sabbath  was 
past  (Lk  23^").  They  could  prepare  the  spices 
after  sunset  on  the  Saturday,  and  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  tomb  very  early  on  the  following  morning 
(Lk  24'). 

Just  before  sunset  the  Sabbath  lamp  was  lighted ; 
to  neglect  this  Avas  a  transgression  (Shahbath,  2). 
As  no  fire  was  allowed  to  be  kindled,  all  meals  had 
to  be  prepared  before  the  Sabbath  began.  Three 
meals  were  customary  (ib.  xvi.  2),  one  on  the 
Sabbath  eve  (Friday  after  sunset) ;  another  on  the 
following  morning,  called  dpiarov  (as  Lk  IP*,  see 
Edersheim,  LT,  ii.  205  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word 
was  applied  to  '  djnner,'  see  Grimm-Thayer's  Lex. )  ; 
the  third  meal  was  towards  evening,  called  Selwvov 
(Jn  12-).  To  preserve  the  festive  character  of  the 
day,  the  provisions  were  the  best  obtainable,  and 
the  best  clotlies  were  worn.  Religious  exercises 
were  provided  by  the  synagogue  services,  which 
were  generally  two  in  number,  one  on  the  Sabbath 
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eve  (Friday  night)  and  the  other  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  traditional  rules  of  the  Mislina,  which  at 
least  partially  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  intro- 
duced very  embarrassing  limitations  to  actions 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  distance  which  might 
be  travelled  was  limited  to  2000  cubits.  This  rule 
was  obtained  as  follows.  According  to  Ex  16-'', 
no  man  may  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  extent  of  a  'place'  was  fixed  by  the  Rabbis 
at  the  traditional  distance  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  This  was 
somewhat  arbitrarily  set  down  as  the  same  distance 
as  that  by  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  pre- 
ceded the  people  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
(Jos  3^).  In  this  way  arose  the  measurement 
called  a  •  Sabbath  day's  journey '  (Ac  V^,  see 
Lumby,  ad  loc).  This  limitation  to  the  distance 
which  might  be  travelled  seems  also  to  illustrate 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  24""  '  neither  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  (For  the  way  in  which  this  tradi- 
tional rule  might  be  evaded,  see  Erubin,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  Mishna  names  thirty-nine  aboth  (ni^x)  or 
principal  kinds  of  work  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  from  these  it  deduces  a  number  of  others 
(called  toledoth,  nin^in),  which  it  pronounces  like- 
wise unlawful ;  and  it  proceeds  by  casuistry  to 
define  what  actions  are  permissible  (see  Shabbath  ; 
also  Eder.slieim,  LT,  Append.  XVII.).  It  must  here 
suffice  to  refer  to  these  rules  only  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  passages  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Gospel  incidents  connected  with  the  Sabbath. 
— (a)  Preaching  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Lk 
416-30  II  jyi;]^  6'"^). — Some  regard  these  passages  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  incidents,  of  which  that 
recorded  by  Lk.  is  the  earlier  (so  Edersheim)  ; 
others  think  the  incident  in  Mk.  is  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  related  out  of  its  chronological  order. 

(b)  Healing  of  the  infirm  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  (Jn  5^"'**). — It  was  lawful  to  carry  a  sick 
person  on  a  bed,  because  the  bed  was  only  ac- 
cessory to  the  carrying  of  the  person  {Shabbath, 
X.  5),  but  to  carry  the  bed  alone  was  unlawful,  as 
it  was  then  an  ordinaiy  burden.  Thus  those  who 
carried  the  man  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  escaped 
censure  (although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how^  they 
could  do  this,  according  to  the  Mishna,  unless  the 
man  were  in  danger  of  death  [see  Yoiiia,  viii.  6], 
but  this  may  be  a  more  stringent  rule  than  was 
then  in  force) ;  but  when  the  healed  man  carried 
his  bed,  he  was  decidedly  breaking  the  Law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Rabbis.  Indeed,  the  healing 
of  the  man,  unless  he  were  in  danger  of  death, 
would  appear  to  be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  S^-").  Food  or  outward 
applications  to  the  body  might  be  used  on  the 
Sabbath  only  if  they  were  in  customary  use  in 
health  ;  thus  a  man  who  had  toothache  might  not 
rinse  his  teeth  with  vinegar  (for  that  was  not  a 
common  act  in  health),  but  he  might  wash  them 
as  he  did  every  day  (Shabbath,  xiv.  4).  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  danger  of  death,  the  Sabbath  law 
did  not  apply. 

(c)  Healing  of  the  man  tvith  an  unclean  spirit  at 
Caper7iamn'{Mk  l-^'^  \\  Lk  433-sv). 

id)  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Mt  8"'^^  || 
Mk  129-32,  Lk  4=^-4«).— The  healing  of  those  with 
divers  diseases  on  the  evening  of  this  day  took 
place  when  the  sun  set  and  the  Sabbath  was  past. 

(e)  Plucking  the  ears  of  corn  (Mt  12i-«  ||  Mk  2=3-28, 
Lk  6^'^). — The  action  of  the  disciples  was  legitimate 
on  week-days,  according  to  Dt  23=^ ;  but  on  the 
Sabbath  it  was  held  unlawful,  as  involving  the  two 
actions  of  reaping  and  of  threshing.  The  illus- 
tration given  by  our  Lord  in  His  reply  (Mt  12^) — 
the  Temple  service  in  its  relation  to  the  Sabbath — 
was  a  difficulty  which  the  Talmud  discusses  (see 
Edersheim,    LT,   ii.   59).     In   this   case   the   Law 


ordained  service  which  apparently  broke  its  own 
requirements. 

Lk.  specifies  this  Sabbath  as  hevTipoTpaTov  (AV  '  second  Sabbath 
after  the  first';  RV  omits  in  text,  'second-first'  being  placed  in 
the  margin  as  the  reading  of  'many  ancient  authorities').  The 
expression  has  been  variously  explained,  and  no  aid  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Tahuud.  The  fifty  days  between  Passover 
and  t'entecost  were  reckoned  from  the  second  day  of  the  feast 
(Nisan  16),  on  which  the  wave-sheaf  was  offered  (Lv  23ii). 
Hence  the  Sabbath  indicated  has  been  taken  as  (i.)  the  first 
Saljbath  after  that  second  da.y  of  the  feast  (Scaliger,  Ewald,  de 
VVette,  Edersheim,  and  others) ;  or  (ii.)  the  second  Sabbath 
after  the  day  (Nisan  16)  which  was  the  first  in  counting  the 
time  to  Pentecost  (Delitzsch).  Other  explanations  are  (iii.)  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  the  Sabbatical  series  of  seven 
years  (Wieseler) ;  and  (iv.)  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  doubtful ;  heuTipoirpuTov  is  omitted  in 
NBL,  1,  33,  69  (see  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  (ICC),  ad  loc.  ;  and 
Edersheim,  LT). 

(f)  Healing  of  the  man  with  a  tvithercd  hand 
(Mt  12f-w  II  Mk  3l-^  Lk  6«-").— On  the  lawfulness 
of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  Mishna, 
see  (b)  above.  The  legitimacy  of  lifting  a  sheep 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  is  discussed  in  the 
Talmud  (Shabbath,  117«  ;  see  Edersheim). 

(g)  The  defence  ivhich  Jestis  made  against  the 
charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  (^nl^'^'^). — The  Mishna 
(Shabbath,  19)  expressly  permits  all  ceremonies 
relating  to  circumcLsion  and  all  preparation  for  it 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  Sabbath. 

(h)  Opening  of  the  eyes  of  one  born  blind  (Jn 
91-16) — This  involved  the  '  making  of  clay 'on  the 
Sabbath  for  application  to  the  man's  eyes,  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  in  addition 
to  the  general  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  healing 
discussed  in  (b)  above. 

(i)  Healing  of  the  tvoman  ivho  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  (Lk  13i'*"i''). — Regulations  for  the  water- 
ing of  cattle  on  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  the 
Mishna  (Erubin,  ii.).  The  Talmud  even  allow^s 
water  to  be  drawn  and  poured  into  the  trough  for 
the  animals  to  drink. 

(k)  Healing  of  the  man  who  had  the  dropsy 
(Lk  141-6). 

(/)  The  supper  at  Bethany  (Jn  12^).  —  Jesus 
reached  Bethany  on  Friday,  and  the  supper  was 
the  festive  meal  (Selirvov)  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

(m)  The  Sabbath  bctioecn  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection  (Mt  28^  ||  Mk  W,  Lk  23  ^s-ss). 

3.  Teaching  of  Jesus  respecting  the  Sabbath.— 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
most  easily  apjiarent  points  upon  which  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  ditt'ered  from  the  punctilious 
legalism  of  His  time.  Mistaken  patriotism  had 
employed  itself  in  elaborating  the  provisions  of 
the  Law  and  raising  a  fence  around  it  (Aboth,  i.  1). 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  more  akin  to  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets  than  to  that  of  the  scribes. 
He  pieferred  spiritual  obedience  to  ceremonial 
literalism.  The  traditions  of  the  scribes,  which 
added  burdens  to  the  original  Law,  were  regarded 
by  Him  as  obscuring  the  underlying  truth,  and 
thus  hindering  true  godliness  (Mt  IS^--"  23'3-33)_ 
This  is  illustrated  in  His  treatment  of  the 
Sabbath. 

(1)  The  practice  of.  Jesus  upholds  the  general  use 
of  the  institution. — It  was  '  his  custom '  to  wor- 
ship in  the  synagogue  (Lk  4^6).  He  observed  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  Law,  except  in  cases 
where  casuistical  refinements  had  brought  it  into 
opposition  to  spiritual  service.  He  seems  to  have 
intended  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  His  Jewish 
disciples  (Mt  242"  possibly  supports  this),  and  they 
certainly  understood  that  this  was  His  will,  and 
they  only  dropped  Jewish  ceremonies  as  the 
Church  outgrew  them.  The  decision  recorded  in 
Ac  IS-'*'^''  did  not  release  Jews  who  became  Chris- 
tians from  obedience  to  the  Law.  St.  Paul  him- 
self kept  the  Law  (Ac  2\^*-'-^). 

(2)  Christ  asserted  that  the  well-being  of  man 
was  more  important  than  the  rigid  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath  laiv  as  interpreted  by  the  scribes. — 
This  appears  in  the  many  instances  of  miracles  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  arguments  with 
which  He  met  criticism.  He  taught  that  the 
Sabbath  law  is  to  be  subordinated  to  man's  good 
(Mk  2-').  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  reason 
for  the  Sabbath  in  Dt  5".  The  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended to  atlbrd  opportunity  for  religious  worship 
and  the  culture  of  the  soul,  and  we  may  regard 
Jesus  as  teaching  that  attention  to  the  jihysical 
well-being  of  man  on  the  Sabbath  was  legitimate 
in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  spiritual  life.  In  this 
life  spiritual  exercises  are  to  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  bodily  conditions,  just  as  a  sound  body 
is  a  condition  requisite  for  a  sound  mind.  He 
taught  that  physical  need  supersedes  the  cere- 
monial Law,  in  His  illustration  from  the  life  of 
David  (Mt  123,  Mk  2-^--5),  and  that  God  prefers 
mercy,  exercised  by  man  towards  his  fellows,  and 
by  Himself  towards  men,  to  sacrifices  (Mt  12''). 

(3)  Christ  taught  that  the  ceremonial  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  must  give  ivay  before  any  higher 
and  more  spiritual  motive. — Upon  this  principle 
the  Temple  service  to  which  Qhrist  refers  (Mt  12^^) 
was  legitimate,  and  He  did  not  find  fault  with  it. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  verse 
which  in  Codex  Bez;e  (D)  is  inserted  after  Lk  6^ 
(which  may  jjossibly  be  an  instance  of  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ  which  is  not  elseAvhere  recorded) : 
'  On  the  same  day,  seeing  one  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  He  said  unto  him,  O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if 
thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  and  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.'  That  is,  the  breaking  of  the 
Sabbath  in  obedience  to  a  higher  motive  is  allowed, 
and  the  man  is  pronounced  '  blessed  '  as  being  free 
from  the  trammels  of  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  if  his 
action  lacks  such  motive,  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  command. 

1.  The  change  of  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday 
in  the  Christian  Church. — This  change  took  place 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  its  date  and  reasons  are  somewhat  indefinite. 
It  scarcely  requires  any  argiiment  in  justification, 
as  (i)  it  preserves  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
older  practice  ;  and  (ii)  the  change  occurred  so 
early  that  it  must  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  Probably  the 
change  arose  owing  to  Sunday  being  the  c^ay  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  day  upon  which  He 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  W^^'-^).  The  work  of 
redemption,  being  the  creation  of  the  new  world, 
was  regarded  as  superseding  in  importance  the 
work  of  physical  creation  ;  so  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas 
(15)  speaks  of  Sunday  as  '  the  beginning  of  another 
world,'  and  says  :  '  Wherefore  also  we  keep  the 
eighth  day  for  rejoicing,  in  the  Avhich  also  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and,  having  been  manifested, 
ascended  into  the  heavens.'  Evidences  of  the 
change  are  found  in  the  NT  in  1  Co  16^,  and 
Ac  20^.  The  name  i)  KvpiaKri  rux^pa  for  Sunday 
occurs  in  Kev  P".  In  early  Christian  writings  we 
find  that  the  change  had  already  taken  place 
(Didache,  14  ;  Ignatius,  Magnes.  9  ;  Pliny,  Ep. 
X.  97  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67).  Eusebius 
(HE  iii.  27)  says  that  the  Ebionites  kept  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  also  Sunday  (see  Lightfoot, 
Ignatius,  ii.  129  ;  Allen,  Christian  Institutions, 
p.  467).  See  also  '  Lord's  Day  '  in  art.  Calendar, 
vol.  i.  p.  251  ft". 

Literature.  —  The  Mishna  (esp.  Shabbath  and  Erubin) ; 
Edersheim,  LT ;  Geikie,  Life  of  Christ ;  art.  '  Sabbath '  in 
Hastings'  I>B  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xxxi. ;  Schiirer,  H./P 
II.  ii.  96.  For  the  history  of  Sunday  observance  see  Hessey, 
Sunday  (Bampton  Lect.  1860).  "     F.  E.  KOBINSON. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNEY.— See  preceding 
art.  and  Travel. 


SACKCLOTH.— A  coarse,  dark-coloured  cloth, 
made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  (Gr.  o-olkkos,  Heb.  pg), 
used  in  ordinaiy  life  for  sacking,  sieves,  strainers, 
and  the  like,  but  in  the  Gospels  twice  named  in 
connexion  with  prevalent  mourning  customs 
(Mt  1121,  Li^  1013),  coupled  with  'ashes'  (wh.  see) 
as  an  expression  of  penitential  grief.  The  mourner 
wore  the  sackcloth  garment,  sometisnes  next  the 
skin  ;  and  because  of  the  garment's  coarseness  it 
became  a  constant  reminder  of  his  grief,  its  irrita- 
tion being  a  sort  of  penance ;  sometimes  it  was 
worn  as  an  outer  garment  as  a  visible  expression 
of  mourning.  Closely  related  to  this  use  of  sack- 
cloth was  the  use  of  it  by  ascetics  and  prophets 
(cf.  later  use  by  pilgrims).  So  John  tlie  Baptist 
wore  a  garment  of  camel's  hair  (Mt  3*,  Mk  P)  as 
the  expression  of  a  certain  austerity  of  life,  and  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  love  of  ease  and  luxury  M'hich 
characterized  the  age.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

SACRIFICE.— The  saving  significance  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  necessity  the  most 
important  part  of  any  article  on  the  NT  idea  of 
.sacrifice  ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  that  all  Christian  sacrifice  must  be  viewed. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  there  is  de- 
velopment and  difi'erence  in  the  doctrinal  stand- 
point of  the  NT  writers.  The  old  method  of 
taking  texts  at  haphazard  from  the  various  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  setting  them  side  by  side,  has 
been  given  up.  The  only  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  obtained  by  examining  in  turn  the  teaching 
of  each  writer  ;  and  this  is  the  method  which  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as 
set  forth  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Here  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  dogmatic 
assertion.  The  statements  of  our  Lord  as  to  the 
significance  of  His  death  are  far  from  numerous, 
and  in  no  case  can  they  be  looked  at  wholly  by 
themselves.  His  whole  life  and  teaching  is  their 
context.  To  any  one  carefully  reading  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  end  of  His  life  on  earth  that  the  meaning  of 
His  death  begins  to  occupy  anything  like  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  regarding  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  He  is  tlie  second  Moses,  the 
new  Lawgiver,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father  and 
His  will,  the  Preacher  of  that  new  Kingdom  Avhose 
laws  should  be  written  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
Man  is  to  be  transformed  inwardly  by  the  renewal 
of  his  mind  as  leaven  works  in  dough.  All  ex- 
ternal religious  practices  are  valueless  except  in  so 
far  as  they  manifest  inward  spiritual  life.  But  it 
is  already  a  Father  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love, 
a  Father  only  waiting  to  be  gracious,  whom  He 
reveals,  not  a  God  full  of  wrath  against  sinful  man, 
who  must  be  propitiated  and  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  His  Son  before  He  can  pardon.  Forgive- 
ness is  already  ottered  to  all  who  will  do  the 
Father's  will,  to  all  who  in  love  forgive  the  tres- 
passes of  their  brethren.  There  is  not  one  word  to 
suggest  that  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  condi- 
tional upon  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  still  to  be 
ottered.  Here  Christ  is  the  Teacher  of  morality, 
with  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  Moses,  it 
is  true  ;  but  He  has  not  yet  revealed  Himself  as 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  He  is  im- 
plicitly the  Saviour  in  that  His  Person  and  work 
are  alone  the  guarantee  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
in  that  He  embodies  the  attractive  power  of  right- 
eousness, in  that  He  is  the  source  of  healing  grace 
to  all  attlicted  ones  who  come  with  faith  in  Him  ; 
but  He  has  not  yet  made  surrender  to  Himself  the 
only  way  of  salvation.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  oppo.sition  of  His  countrymen  that  He  gives 
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exj^ression  to  the  thought  that  He  is  Himself  the 
Mediator  of  salvation,  the  only  Revealer  of  God 
(Mt  11-3-^").  He  realizes  that  it  is  ott'ence  at  His 
luimility  and  lowliness  that  keeps  '  the  wise  and 
prudent'  from  hearing  His  word,  and  that  it  is 
love  to  Him  that  draws  the  poor  and  despised  and 
sin-laden  to  the  kno\vledge  of  tlie  Fatiier  and  the 
doing  of  His  will.  From  that  time  the  thought 
that  He  is  the  personal  Mediator  is  frequently 
upon  His  lips  (^Nlt  10^"  123o  18'-^  Lk  12*  etc.).  It  is 
opposition,  too,  that  arouses  in  Him  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  Conqueror  and  Dethroner  of 
Satan  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  (Mt  12"**,  Mk 
3'-'',  Lk  10^^-'^  11-^).  As  time  goes  on,  this  opposi- 
tion develops  into  a  bitter  hatred  which  threatens 
His  life.  Selfishness  and  world-love  array  them- 
selves against  Him  and  His  doctrine  of  world- 
renunciation.  His  power  is  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked. The  world-s])irit  which  dominates  the 
bulk  of  His  countrymen  demands  His  death  ;  and 
even  His  most  faithful  followers  are  still  enslaved 
by  the  world's  toils — bound  to  earth  by  that 
material  glory  which,  according  to  their  seltisii 
hopes.  His  jNIessiahship  is  to  procure  for  them. 
AVhile  He  lives,  they  will  still  buoy  themselves  np 
with  false  hopes :  they  will  not  understand  the 
pure  spirituality  of  His  life  and  work — that  His 
'kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  The  perception 
of  these  dangers,  then — of  that  which  from  the 
outside  threatened  His  life,  of  that  which  from 
Avithiu  threatened  the  purity  of  His  disciples' 
faith^ — became  to  Him  a  further  revelation  of  the 
Father's  will, — a  revelation  that  His  death  was 
decreed,  and  that  by  it  He  should  accomplish  that 
for  which  His  whole  life  had  been  but  the  prepara- 
tion. But  we  must  not  expect  many  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  His  followers  were  not  yet 
fit  to  bear  this  truth.  He  was  leaving  this  to  be 
made  plain  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His 
departure.  Yet  there  are  hints  enough  to  lead  us 
to  a  right  understanding.  '  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,'  He  says  on  one  occasion,  'and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  ! '  (Lk 
12'*"- ^'-).  ALanifestly  the  baptism  was  the  baptism 
of  death  (cf.  Mt  2G----«).  In  Mt  20-«  the  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  His  death  is  made  plain — 'to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  The  idea  cleaily  is 
that  men  are  enslaved,  and  that  Christ  gives  His 
life  to  set  them  free ;  but  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  bondage.  '  From  death, 
fi'om  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  punishment,'  says  the 
old  theology,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
'from  the  wrath  of  God.'  But  there  is  not  a  .single 
word  upon  the  lips  of  Christ  to  justify  this  inter- 
pretation ;  and,  as  v.'e  shall  see  later,  wherever  in 
the  NT  the  death  of  Ciirist  is  called  a  deliverance 
or  a  ransom,  it  is  always  a  being  purchased  for 
God,  a  being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
serve  God,  that  is  thought  of  (Ro  e^"",  1  Co  62«  7=% 
1  P  1'*"^-  etc.).  Moreover,  the  wiiole  mission  of  our 
Lord  and  the  whole  meaning  of  His  teaching  was 
to  deliver  man  from  sin,  to  make  him  love,  and 
long  for,  righteousness.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  Preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  account- 
ing it  the  great  work  of  His  life  merely  to  deliver 
men  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  such  a  Moralist  would  be 
content  with  less  than  the  deliverance  from  sin 
itself,  the  worst  bondage  of  all  to  which  man  is 
subject  ?  The  context  of  the  words,  too  (Mt  20"--«), 
must  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  no 
thought  of  death  or  even  of  guilt ;  but  there  is  a 
thought  of  sin — of  the  sin  of  self-seeking,  bound 
up  as  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  material 
glory  in  an  earthly  kingdom,  whicii  had  just 
prompted  the  request  of  James  and  John,  and  of 
the  selfish  indignation  of  the  other  disciples  who 
resented  that  request  as  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 


unfair  advantage  over  them.  That  Christ  should 
think  of  His  coming  death  as  certain  to  break  for 
ever  the  cords  of  their  Avorldliness,  so  that  their 
love  for  Him  might  draw  them  away  from  th^ 
world  unto  righteousness  and  God,  is  perfectly 
conceivable.  His  cross,  borne  for  love's  .sake  as 
the  last  step  in  the  path  of  perfect  holiness  which 
He  was  called  to  tread,  must  for  all  time  crucify 
the  world  unto  all  who  truly  believed  in  Him,  and 
them  unto  the  world.  To  imagine  that  Ciirist  in 
these  words  represents  the  Father  as  requiring  a 
ransom  at  His  hands  before  He  can  forgive  man- 
kind, is  to  render  His  revelation  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  \\  holly  inconsistent,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
His  earlier  words  regarding  the  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  God.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
in  the  light  of  this  later  presentation  becomes  an 
impossibility. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  whence  the  most  definite  teaching 
as  to  the  saving  import  of  His  death  is  to  be  drawn 
(Mt  26-6-28,  ]Mk  1422-24,  Lk  22i»-20).  Here  He  speaks 
of  the  surrender  of  His  life  as  a  thing  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  St. 
Matthew  adds  the  words — 'for  the  remission  of 
sins.'  In  the  Sacrament  thus  instituted  there  is  a 
twofold  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  Jews — (1)  to 
the  Passover,  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  the  symbol 
of  His  broken  body  ;  (2)  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
covenant  at  Sinai,  to  Avhicli  the  giving  of  the  cup 
with  the  words — '  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant '  clearly  alludes.  Now  the  Passover  sig- 
nified exemption  from  the  death  of  the  firstborn 
which  overtook  the  Egyptians.  By  the  death  of 
the  lamb,  which  the  Israelites  appro^jriated  to 
themselves  by  eating  it,  forgiveness  and  life  were 
granted  to  them.  But  the  Passover  meant  more 
than  this.  It  brought  them  freedom  not  only 
from  death,  but  also  from  bondage.  It  trans- 
formed a  multitude  of  slaves  into  a  free  nation  ; 
it  made  them  God's  people  ;  and  sent  them  forth 
to  serve  Him.  Its  aim  was  the  service  of  God. 
Our  Lord,  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  bread 
expressed  the  thought  that  His  life  given  up  to 
death  is  to  be  apjiropriated  by  His  followers,  that 
it  may  become  their  life,  that  it  may  set  them 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  make  them  free 
servants  and  sons  of  God.  This,  too,  must  be 
noted,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  His  death  in  itself 
that  is  significant.  Had  He  thought  of  abiding  in 
death,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  institution  would 
have  been  taken  away.  The  idea  is  that  He  sur- 
renders His  piiysical  life  for  their  sakes,  that  His 
spiritual  life  may  dwell  in  and  inspire  them.  In 
the  clo.sing  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gosjsel  this 
thought  is  most  clearly  expressed.  As  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  cup  and  its  reference  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  the  idea  here  is 
that  of  purification  on  entering  into  communion 
with  God.  In  Ex  24  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  is 
the  completion  of  the  covenant  already  made  :  it 
symbolizes  the  need  of  purity  in  those  who  would 
obey  God.  Just  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  value- 
less without  change  of  mind,  and  could  confer  no 
forgiveness  without  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance,  so  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  expressed  the  thought  that  jiurity  and  sin- 
cerity are  necessary  for  all  who  would  enter  into 
the  covenant  relationship  with  God — that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  except  it  be  followed  by 
sincere  obedience.  There  is  further  present  to  the 
mind  of  our  Lord  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  regard- 
ing tlie  New  Covenant  (or  Testament)  (Jer  Sl^^-^'*) 
which  should  be  an  inward  relationship,  a  cove- 
nant of  regeneration — '  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  on  their  hearts.'  In  this 
covenant  forgiveness  was  to  be  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  internal   reformation  (v.^^).     When 
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the  power  of  sin  is  broken  and  cast  out,  when  the 
lieart  is  dead  to  sin,  God  is  just  to  pardon.  Thus 
Christ  called  His  blood  about  to  be  shed  the  blood 
of  the  New  Covenant,  in  the  sense  that  His  death 
of  love  would  inspire  His  followers  with  new  life, 
would  be  to  them  in  the  first  place  a  means  of 
breaking  the  power  of  sin  in  their  lives,  of  recreat- 
ing them  in  tlie  love  of  holiness,  and  only  in  conse- 
quence of  that  an  assurance  of  pardon.  The  saving 
signihcance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  then,  as  it  is  set 
foi  th  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  this — to  create  in  tlie 
believer  a  new  power  of  spiritual  life  which  should 
make  sin  hateful  and  so  destroy  its  bondage,  and 
to  assure  him  of  pardon  by  the  guarantee  of  God's 
perfect  love  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  death  of 
His  Son.  Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice  in  that  it 
removes  for  ever  all  doubt  of  God's  forgiving  love, 
and  makes  man's  willing,  loving  obedience  possible ; 
in  that  it  proves  the  absolute  victory  of  good  over 
evil ;  and,  lifting  His  life  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space,  makes  it  a  spiritual  force  communicable 
to  all  who  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour. 

2.  When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we 
find  at  once  much  to  confirm  the  hints  which  the 
Synoptics  have  already  given  us.  He  wrote  long 
after  the  departure  of  his  Lord,  and  his  experience 
and  spiritual  insight  had  made  clear  to  him  the 
meaning  of  many  words  that  had  been  dark  to  the 
earlier  writers.  In  the  teaciiing  of  Jesus  as  St. 
John  presents  it,  the  thought  of  His  death  as 
setting  free  a  spiritual  life-giving  principle  emerges 
with  much  greater  distinctness.  He  is  the  Bread 
of  Life,  the  Living  Water,  that  giveth  life  to  men 
( Jn  6.  7^'-  ^^  3'""^^) ;  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life  (11-^) ;  but  that  this  irveu/na  ^woiroiovv  may  act 
with  completed  power,  it  must  pass  through  death 
to  larger  life.  '  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,'  etc.  (12-^). 
'  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you,' 
etc.  (160-  But  the  death  itself  has  a  value  apart 
from  the  resurrection,  for  in  it  is  revealed  the 
triumph  of  holy  love  over  the  power  of  evil :  it  is 
the  means  Avhereby  the  Father  glorifies  tlie  Son 
(12-'^-  28  1331.  32)  j^ii  jj^gjj  j^j.g  suijject  to  this  power 
save  Jesus  only  ;  and  the  power  of  evil  is  broken 
through  His  meek  submission  to  that  death  which 
the  evil  world  forces  upon  Him  (12^^).  The  spirit 
of  selfishness  no  longer  rules  the  earth  when  its 
utmost  wickedness  is  outdone  by  the  obedience  of 
perfect  love  even  unto  death.  This  power  of  over- 
coming the  world  and  its  spirit,  He  will  communi- 
cate to  those  who  follow  Him.  He  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Him  when  He  is  lifted  up  (12^-,  cf.  16^^^). 
The  cleansing  power  of  His  death,  which  in  the 
Synoptics  is  symbolized  by  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  here  finds  its  place  in  the  washing  of 
the  disciples'  feet  (13-"'").  They  were  already  clean 
by  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto  them 
(15^) :  the  death  was  but  the  completion,  the  final 
cleansing.  According  to  St.  John,  then,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  lay  in  this — that 
it  was  an  act  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  righteous  Father  (14^')  and  of  love  to  the  world 
(10"  15'^), — an  example,  therefore,  and  an  inspira- 
tion ;  but  also  that  it  broke  the  power  of  sin,  and, 
through  the  glorified  life  which  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed it,  became  a  means  of  spiritual  energizing  and 
sanctification  to  all  believers.  Once  again  there  is  no 
word  to  suggest  the  judicial  theory  of  satisfaction. 

3.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  we  are  met  by  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  neither  is  there  a  single 
reference  to  the  saving  significance  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  accusation  of  having  put  the  Holy 
One  to  death  is  brought  home  most  forcibly  in  the 
speeches  of  Peter  and  Stephen  (Ac  2-*  3'^-'^  7^-') ; 
but  the  Cross  is  not  once  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 


salvation.  Repentance  and  conversion  are  alone 
mentioned  as  essential  to  forgiveness ;  and  even 
when  (Ac  S-^"'-)  Pliilip  overhears  the  Ethiopian 
reading  tiie  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  inter- 
prets it  ■  for  him,  though  this  chapter  above  all 
others  seems  to  speak  of  Messiah's  vicarious  sutfer- 
ing  and  death,  the  all-important  passage — ■'  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bi'uised  for 
our  iniquities,'  etc.  (v.*),  is  not  even  quoted.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  sacrificial  significance 
of  Christ's  death,  so  far  from  having  been  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  outset,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  the  discijjles'  minds.  The  glad 
facts  of  the  liesurrection  and  Ascension,  with  all 
of  spiritual  quickening  that  these  had  brought 
them,  were  the  all-important  things  to  them.  The 
death,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  passage  to 
this  larger  life,  was  still  obscure.  They  had  no 
thought  that  Chi'ist's  sacrifice  alone  procured  their 
pardon  ;  for  if  they  had,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  silence  regarding  it.  It  was  the  Resur- 
rection they  preached,  not  the  Cross  (3'*"'^  10^"-^'). 
i.  When  we  turn  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
we  find  a  marked  advance  upon  this  early  preach- 
ing. The  Apostle  explains  the  death  of  the  Lord 
as  an  example,  as  a  power  of  redemption,  and  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt.  But  through- 
out, this  development  is  on  the  lines  of  Christ's 
own  teaching.  He  does  not  speak  a  word  to  which 
a  parallel  could  not  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  As 
the  Lord  told  His  disciples  that  the  world  would 
treat  them  as  it  treated  Him,  so  St,  Peter  bids  his 
readers  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ ;  '  for  this  is 
thankwortiiy,'  he  says,  '  if  a  man  for  conscience 
toward  God  endure  grief,  suftering  wrongfully.' 
'  If,  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God '  (2'®-  -"  ;  cf. 
3*^  4').  Here  he  inculcates  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  believers  similar  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
asserts  its  acceptance  in  God's  sight.  Of  the  re- 
demjjtive  power  of  Christ's  sacritice  he  speaks  in 
p8-22  221. 24  318 .  g^j^^i  jjj  each  of  these  it  is  redemption 
from  sin's  bondage  that  is  thought  of,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  service  to  God.  Forgiveness  is  never 
thought  of  by  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,  but  always  in  connexion  with 
sanctification,  its  end  and  aim.  Believers  are  re- 
deemed from  their  vain  conversation  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  that  they  may  purify  their  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth.  He  bears  their  sins  that  they 
should  live  unto  righteousness.  He  suffered  for 
sins  to  bring  them  to  God.  Christ's  death  is  only 
for  those  who  let  it  act  upon  them.  It  is  not  a 
satisfaction  of  God  that  removes  for  ever  the  guilt 
of  men  by  bearing  their  penalty  :  it  is  a  moral 
deliverance :  it  is  the  impression  which  it  creates 
upon  the  hearts  of  believers  that  is  the  delivering 
power — a  power  increased  and  fulfilled  by  the 
influence  of  the  quickening  Spirit  (P^).  In  4'  St. 
Peter  says,  '  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin.'  By  following  Christ's  ex- 
ample men  are  to  be  delivered.  Just  as  the  sutter- 
ing  of  a  mother  for  her  erring  son  becomes  to  that 
son  redemption, — a  force  to  make  sin  hateful  in  his 
ej^es,— so  the  picture  of  Christ's  suffering  for  us 
acts  upon  our  hearts ;  and  our  imitation  of  Him, 
our  suffering  borne  for  righteousness'  sake,  breaks 
the  will  of  tlie  flesh,  so  that  in  St.  Paul's  words  we 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  God.  That  Christ  '  suffered 
once  for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust'  (3'*),  means 
simply  that  human  sin  brought  Him  to  death,  a 
death  whicli  love  and  righteousness  compelled  Him 
to  bear  for  our  sakes,  and  that  the  spectacle  of 
that  Divine  transcendent  love  becomes  to  all  be- 
lievers a  power  of  regeneration.  But,  further,  it 
is  also  a  pledge  of  Divine  forgiveness.  In  P  he 
mentions  the  '  sjirinkling  of  the  blood  of  Ciirist ' 
along   with  obedience   and    sanctification   of   the 
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Spirit,  and  by  it  lie  can  mean  only  the  lenii.ssion 
of  sins— the  removal  of  the  stnse  of  guilt.  More- 
over, in  P**"-'  he  speaks  of  the  sliedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  as  having  for  one  object  '  that  your 
faith  and  hope  may  lie  in  God.'  What  can  this 
mean  but  that  the  love  of  the  Father  manifested 
in  the  death  of  His  Son  is  to  be  to  believers  a 
means  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  the 
sense  of  guilt  had  erected  between  them  and  God  ? 
It  shows  the  Father  readj-  to  forgive  and  draw 
men  unto  Him  (3^^).  To  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  be 
assured  of  jjardon  are  the  two  essentials  to  salva- 
tion, which  by  His  death  Christ  has  procured,  but 
He  has  procured  them  only  for  those  who  make 
Christ  their  example  by  suffering  Him  to  write 
God's  law  upon  their  hearts  —  who  appropriate 
God's  life  unto  themselves. 

5.  It  is  in  the  loritings  of  St.  Paul,  however,  that 
the  Ci'oss  of  Christ  attains  its  pre-eminent  position. 
The  whole  gospel  is  to  him  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross.  'Christ  and  him  crucified'  is  the  subject 
of  all  his  teaching.  Yet  the  emphasis  he  lays 
on  it  is  never  one-sided  ;  for  the  death  of  Christ 
is  but  the  consummation  of  His  holy  life  of 
Divine  love,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prelude  to 
the  fuller  life  of  glory  beyond  ;  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  sacrifice. 
Nor  is  it  that  the  mind  of  the  Pharisaic  Saul  has 
led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Cross  because 
of  his  close  study  of  the  OT  ritual.  It  is  his  own 
personal  experience  of  salvation  that  has  caused 
him  to  understand — the  marvellous  change  wrought 
in  him  by  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  which  he  has  expressed  in 
the  words,  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  neverthe- 
less I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ' 
(Gal  2=",  cf.  6^^). 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
passages  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  means  of  deliverance  from  guilt,  or  of  justifi- 
cation (Ro  3--^5;-«,  2  Co  5-1,  Gal  3^\  Col  2^^  etc.); 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  first  place  is 
certainly  given  to  this  doctrine  ;  but  justification  is 
always  conditioned  by  faith  ;  Christ  is  never  repre- 
sented as  reconciling  God  to  us,  but  contrariwise, 
God  through  Christ  reconciles  the  world  to  Him- 
self ;  even  our  faith  in  Christ  is  useless  except  Christ 
be  risen  (1  Co  15^'^),  i.e.  except  He  be  in  us  a  living- 
power  to  lead  to  sanctification  ;  and  Christ  is  never 
said  to  die  avri,  but  always  inrip  7]/j.uiv  ;  all  of  Avhich 
facts  are  radically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  legal 
substitution.  But,  most  important  of  all,  guilt  is 
no  more  than  sin's  consequence,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  St.  Paul,  who  above  all  others  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  sin's  bondage,  ascribing  to 
Christ  a  mere  redemption  from  sin's  consequences 
and  not  from  sin  itself.  The  Apostle,  however, 
speaks  for  himself.  It  was,  he  says,  to  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  world,  it  was  that  we  should  live 
together  with  Him,  it  was  that  men  should  not 
henceforth  serve  sin,  that  Christ  died  (Gal  l*",  1  Th 
5'",  Ro  6^).  The  whole  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  is 
on  this  theme — death  to  sin  in  Christ ;  and  the 
seventh  expresses  the  same  thing  in  reference  to 
the  Law.  The  death  of  Christ  is  in  his  view,  then, 
the  direct  cause  of  our  death  to  sin,  the  breaking 
of  sin's  bondage,  the  putting  off'  the  sensuous 
selfish  nature,  the  subjugation  of  its  desires  and 
appetites  (Col  2",  Ro  3-^  6^-  ^  7^) ;  and  this  is  the 
first  step  to  the  energizing  of  the  life-giving  Spirit 
of  the  glorified  Lord  within  us.  The  passage  in 
2  Co  S'-*- 1^  seems  to  express  St.  Paul's  view  with 
perfect  clearness.  Here  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
love  of  Christ  that  constraineth — that  makes  the 
death  of  the  One  a  means  of  death  to  sin  in  all. 
It  is  as  the  Lord  of  humanity,  the  spiritual  Head, 
spiritually  related  to  all,  that  He  dies ;  but  He 
rose  again  and  lives  now,  so  that  all  who  recognize 
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the  relationship  are  compelled,  by  the  love  which 
His  perfect  sacrifice  excites,  to  break  for  ever  with 
sin — sin  which  slew  Him — and  to  live  henceforth 
His  life,  the  life  of  love  and  righteousness  (cf.  Ro 
Qw.  11  gii.^  Q^i  o'"-  -").  It  is  not,  however,  the  love 
of  Christ  only  that  is  manifested  by  His  death,  but 
also  that  of  the  Father.  '  God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  Ave  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us '  (Ro  5^- 1").  The  attitude  of  the  fleshly 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  (Ro  8'').  Men  are 
rebels  towards  Him.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt  that 
keeps  them  from  Him.  They  cannot  even  believe 
it  possible  that  God  can  pardon.  It  is  this,  then, 
that  God  seeks  to  remove  by  the  death  of  His  Son. 
He  gives  an  infinite  pledge  of  His  desire  to  forgive 
(2  Co  51").  Yet  it  still  remains  true  that  this 
pledge  is  not  the  actual  justification  of  the  sinner. 
He  must  accept  God's  offer ;  he  must  allow  God's 
love  to  enter  his  heart ;  and  that  means  death  to 
sin,  and  makes  him  a  new  creature  (2  Co  5^'). 
Sanctification  in  principle  is  his  from  that  moment. 
Thenceforth  he  lives  spiritually — lives  to  God.  In 
St.  Paul,  too,  we  find  that  aspect  of  Christ's  death 
as  a  conquest  of  evil,  an  objective  breaking  of  the 
power  of  sin,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  speaks  of  Christ  coming  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh  (Ro  8^). 
By  this  he  means  that  Christ's  death  was  the  com- 
pletion of  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  the  final  act 
of  triumph  over  evil.  He  condemned  sin  in  that 
He  resisted  it  all  His  life,  and  in  the  end  gave 
His  life  to  that  resistance.  He  submitted  to  the 
shameful  death  of  the  Cross,  because  to  that  the 
path  of  Divine  righteousness  led  Him.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  (8^).  In  Him  they 
spiritually  delight  in  the  law  of  God  ;  by  their 
love  to  Him  and  life  in  Him  they,  too,  condemn 
sin  ;  and  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death '  (8-).  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Apostle  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  '  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood  '  (3"').  It  is  not 
a  propitiation  to  God  in  the  sense  that  it  hides  sin 
from  His  eyes,  but  in  that  Christ's  sacrifice  con- 
tains the  power  of  breaking  sin  in  all  who  accept 
Him  by  faith.  God  is  just  in  forgiving  the  sin  of  the 
believer,  because  Christ's  victory  is  the  guarantee 
of  ultimate  victory  to  all  who  live  in  Him  (cf.  2  Co 
5^1  and  1  Co  5'^).  Finally,  the  importance  which 
St.  Paul  attaches  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  en- 
forces all  that  has  been  said.  Without  that  fact 
his  whole  doctrine  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  would 
fall  to  pieces  (1  Co  lo^").  It  is  not  even  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  only  the  risen  Saviour  that  justifies 
(Ro  4^').  It  is  in  Christ — therefore  in  a  Christ  who 
lives — that  justification  is  obtained  (2  Co  5'S  Eph 
1^),  and  that  sanctification  is  rendered  possible 
(Ro  5i«  8^^  14«,  2  Co  3'^-  '^,  Gal  2^%  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  believer  is  in  living  union  with  the  holy 
Lord  that  God  can  justify  him  ;  for  the  union 
and  communion  are  the  guarantee  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  begun  will  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion, that  the  believer  will  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  his  Redeemer.  To  have  Christ  dwell 
in  our  hearts  by  faith,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God  (Eph  3"-i9).  If  the  old 
view  of  legal  satisfaction  through  the  suflerings  of 
Christ  be  accepted,  all  this  becomes  absurd. 

6.  We  now  come  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  more  than  any  other  NT  writing,  relates  the 
.sacrifice  of  Christ  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  In 
this  relation  the  author  vieAvs  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
as  the  only  one  that  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  men, 
the  one  which  alone  requires  no  repetition.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the 
institution  of   the  Supper,  the  writer  alludes   to 
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the  covenant  sacrifice  of  Ex  24  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
that  he  no  more  regards  Christ's  death  as  having 
created  the  New  Covenant,  than  he  does  the  sacrihce 
at  Sinai  as  having  procured  the  Old.  In  each  case 
it  is  but  a  dedication,  a  ratification.  He  also  refers 
to  the  offering  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
with  it  he  compares  the  sacrihce  of  Christ,  calling- 
it  the  great  atonement  by  which  the  conscience  is 
purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
(9'^,  cf.  10").  The  mention  of  conscience,  of  course, 
suggests  deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt ;  but 
the  immediately  following  words — '  to  serve  the 
living  God " — point  to  something  far  beyond  mere 
escape  from  punishment,  namely,  to  sanctification 
and  obedience.  Repeatedly  he  tells  us  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT  could  not  take  away  sin 
(10^-  ") ;  but  if  by  taking  away  sin  he  means  merely 
remission  of  guilt,  his  words  become  meaningless  ; 
for  why  should  not  obedience  to  a  Divinely  ap- 
jjointed  ordinance  have  procured  deliverance  from 
guilt?  Wherein  they  failed  —  what  made  their 
continual  repetition  necessaiy — was  not  that  they 
could  not  give  the  sense  of  pardon,  but  that  they 
could  not  give  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
It  was  in  this  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  superior 
to  all  the  Mosaic  offerings,  t'lat  it  led  to  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  that  it;  put  sin  away  (9-^),  that 
it  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified  (10^**),  that  it 
worked  a  change  in  the  will  of  tlie  believer,  realiz- 
ing the  covenant  which  Jeremiah  foresaAv  when 
God's  law  should  be  written  on  the  mind  and 
heart  (10^*).  If  holiness  is  the  great  essential  to 
salvation  (12''*),  and  Christ's  sacrifice  procured  no 
more  than  deliverance  from  guilt,  then  it  did  not 
procure  salvation.  The  old  ritual  could  not  make 
tiie  worshipper  '  perfect  as  pertaining  to  con- 
science "  (9^  10'),  because  it  only  pointed  to  the  need 
of  purity  :  it  could  not  create  the  power  to  attain 
that  purity  :  there  was  no  force  in  it  to  break  the 
power  of  sin  and  set  free  the  will  to  attain  holiness 
and  communion  with  God.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  atonement  as  meaning  that  God  is  made 
willing  to  pardon  ;  but  to  make  Christ's  sacrifice 
an  atonement  in  this  sense  is  to  charge  it  with 
exactly  the  same  weakness  as  belonged  to  the  old 
ritual.  Unquestionably  Christ's  death  does,  in  the 
writer's  view,  guarantee  forgiveness ;  but  every- 
Avhere  this  forgiveness  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  only  as  the  accompaniment  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  attainment 
of  actual  holiness.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  pardon  to  the  conscience  until  it  is 
sensible  of  sanctification.  God  forgives  not  be- 
cause Christ's  death  has  been  accei)ted  in  lieu  of 
the  punishment  of  men,  but  because  the  perfect 
holiness  and  love  of  Christ's  life  consummated  by 
a  death  of  shame  are  a  pledge  to  God  for  the 
sanctification  of  all  believers  (10^-  ^").  Christ's  life 
and  death  established  perfection  as  an  actual  fact 
in  human  history,  broke  the  hitherto  victorious 
power  of  evil ;  and  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  that  power  of  victory  can  be  com- 
municated to  all  who  believe.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Christ  intercedes  for  men  in  heaven,  in  that 
He  is  there  as  a  guarantee  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature  ;  and  because  of  His  pledge  that  in 
those  who  are  His,  sin  is,  and  Avill  be,  conquered 
and  cast  out,  God  is  just  to  forgive  (cf.  7-^  8'  9'--  ^^-  *•* 
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7.  We  come,  finally,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  consideration. 
Here,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Beloved  Dis- 
ciple, the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  love,  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4'°).  There  is 
nowhere  a  suspicion  of  the  thought  that  a  change 
is  made  in  God  by  the  offering  of  Jesus.  It  was  as 
the   manifestation   of   the  Father's   love  that  the 


Son  was  sent  to  suffer  and  die,  and  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  love  on  us  that  creates  love  in  us  (4'"), 
and  renders  possible  the  keeping  of  Gods  com- 
mandments (5^).  To  be  hlled  with  love  is  to  dwell 
in  God  (4^-),  to  be  born  of  God  ;  and  this  ensures 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  sin, 
which  is  the  world  -  spirit  (5^-^).  Selhshness  and 
hatred  are  the  signs  of  unregenerateness,  because 
salvation  means  love  to  God,  and  consequently 
love  to  all  mankind  {4-'>-  -^).  The  death  of  Christ 
was  the  proof  of  His  Divinity,  because  it  showed 
perfect  love.  Once  more,  then,  in  St.  John's  view 
also  it  is  a  morally  effective  sacrifice,  a  power  of 
renewal,  not  a  substitution.  God  forgives  all  in 
whom  sin  is  broken  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
who  are  being  sanctihed  by  His  indwelling  life. 
'If  we  confess  our  sins,'  he  says,  'he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins'  (P);  for  if  we 
confess,  it  is  plain  that  the  holiness  and  love  of 
Christ  are  acting  upon  us,  so  that  we  realize  our 
sinfulness,  and  hate  it  (cf.  1").  The  belief  in 
Christ,  as  the  whole  Epistle  shows,  to  which  for- 
giveness and  cleansing  are  granted,  is  no  mere 
passive  acceptance  of  deliverance  fi'om  guilt,  no 
mere  belief  in  substitutionary  merit,  but  the  per- 
ception of  the  perfect  holiness  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  sin  is  revealed  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness  as  rebellion  against  a  Father  of  love,  and  the 
man  is  delivered  from  its  power  by  his  hatred  of 
it,  and  longing  to  serve  and  love  God  and  the 
brethren.  It  is  the  creation  in  man  of  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  fired  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  is 
man's  salvation  ;  and  it  is  the  power  in  Christ's 
self-sacrifice  to  produce  this  and  to  perfect  it,  that 
is  the  pledge  to  God  of  man's  sanctification,  and 
that  makes  Him  just  in  forgiving  sin. 

On  the  whole  subject  this  must  be  added,  that 
sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  God  only  in  virtue  of  the 
spirit  which  lies  behind  it  and  which  it  expresses. 
It  is  never  the  outward  value  of  the  ottering,  never 
the  amount  of  suffering  it  entails,  that  makes  it 
precious  in  God's  sight.  The  multiplicity  and 
costliness  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  old  ritual 
became  hateful  in  His  eyes  whenever  they  became 
a  mere  attempt  to  bribe  God's  favour,  and  ceased 
to  be  the  symbol  of  dependence  and  gratitude  and 
obedience  in  man  (cf.  Is  F^- ").  Mercy  toward  man 
and  love  to  God  must  always  be  the  underlying, 
inspiring  spirit  of  sacrifice,  else  even  the  minutest 
observance  of  ritual  becomes  worthless  (Mt  23-^"''^ 
913  j2'^).  Christ's  sacrifice,  then,  was  acceptable  to 
God,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  suffering  or  the 
shame  of  the  death, — the  willingness  to  undergo 
so  much  was  but  the  revelation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  love, — but  because  it  manifested  perfect 
obedience,  perfect  holiness,  perfect  Divine  love. 
It  is  in  the  same  way — it  is  in  Christ  only — that 
the  sacrifices  of  Christians  are  a  sweet  incense 
unto  God.  Men  no  longer  need  offer  sacrifice  for 
sin,  but  the  Father  still  asks  of  the  believer  burnt- 
offerings  of  self-dedication  (Ro  12'),  thank-offei'ings 
of  grateful  love.  These  are  sacrifices  which  the 
love  of  God  and  the  holiness  for  which  the  believer 
longs  make  it  a  joy  to  offer,  because  they  are  a 
revelation  of  the  spirit  which  inspires  his  heart 
and  works  in  his  whole  life — the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Eph  o^^--\  He  IS's-'s,  Ph  4i7- '»,  Mt  5=3- -■'). 
See  also  next  art.  and  artt.  Atonement  and  Pro- 
pitiation. 
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Mod.  Theol.  479-487";  Godet,  NT  Studies,  148-200. 
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Sacritice  is  an  act  of  homage  resulting  in  a  degree 
of  friendship  with  God.  So  long  as  the  creature  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  Creator,  homage  must 
always  he  due  from  man  to  God.  Not  even  under 
the  gospel  have  we  outgrown  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  sacrifice.  We  have  passed  away  from 
animal  sacriHces,  but  we  have  passed  into  the 
region  of  the  sacrihce  of  Christ. 

Tlie  sacrihces  of  the  OT  may  be  divided  into 
ritual  or  jJiescribed,  and  the  spontaneous,  primi- 
tive usages  of  which  instances  occur  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  among  heathen 
as  well  as  in  the  direct  line  of  revelation  (Gn  4^  8-" 
12^  Ex-  W\  Nu  231,  Jg  1131,  1  S  7^,  1  K  3^  18^3,  2  K 
3-^).  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  dwelt  upon  in 
the  NT,  and  is  noteworthy  only  for  the  light  which 
the  older  form  of  sacrifice  throws  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices. 

1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sacred  record 
represents  sacrihce  as  a  practice  found  already  in 
existence  among  men,  when  the  special  revelation 
to  Israel  begins  (Gn  4-'').  A  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God,  the  need  of  His  friendship,  and  the 
duty  of  rendering  homage  to  Him  by  gifts,  are  the 
universal  elements  in  sacrifice.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  friendship  of  God  was  taken  to  be 
assured,  and  the  sacrihcial  meal  only  expressed  it, 
or  whether  it  was  usually  felt  that  there  was  some 
amends  to  be  made,  and  the  favour  of  God  ob- 
tained, before  His  friendship  could  be  enjoyed. 
But  this  matter  was  made  clearer  afterwards  in 
the  separate  appointment  of  sin-ofierings  and  peace- 
ofi'erings  in  the  Mosaic  system.  Meantime,  we  have 
here  a  universally  implanted  instinct  in  human 
nature  that  responds  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Un- 
seen in  homage,  thankfulness,  confidence,  or  fear. 
Thus  there  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice  a 
language  being  prepared  that  would  be  intelligible 
to  all  men,  and  that  was  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
a  world-wide  revelation  of  God. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  usag:e  of  sacrifice  is  not 
only  adopted  and  regulated  in  the  OT,  but  is  expressly  com- 
manded by  prophets  of  God  from  Moses  to  Malachi  (Ex  2315, 
Mai  1"-!^).  This  fact  makes  the  use  of  sacrificial  language  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  of  very  much  greater  signifi- 
cance than  if  sacrifice  had  merely  pro\ided  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  with  an  illustration  that  lay  to  hand.  And  it  is  the 
more  to  be  attended  to  because  so  often  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law  seem  to  be  disparaged  by  the  prophets.  What  they 
found  fault  with  was  that  the  people  complied  with  the  outward 
rules  of  God's  worship,  and  did  not  lay  to  heart  the  high  require- 
ments of  His  law  ;  for  if  these  sacrifices  meant  that  the.\-  were 
in  friendly  relations  with  God,  this  ought  to  have  carried  with 
it  a  life  and  conduct  consistent  with  so  high  a  religious  profes- 
sion (Is  liils,  Jer  79).  Since,  therefore,  sacrifice  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Divine  institution,  through  the  prophets,  we  maj'  take  it 
that  whatever  feelings  of  confidence  toward  God,  or  of  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  were  expressed  by  sacrifice,  these  were 
not  only  Divinely  allowed  and  sanctioned,  but  were  required  by 
God  on  the  part  of  His  people  towards  Him. 

2.  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  inaugurated  by  a 
covenant  (Ex  24).  The  sacrifices  then  oflered  are 
called  burnt-offerings  and  peace-oft'erings  (v.^).  This 
latter  term  usually  implies  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  and  accoixl- 
ingly  we  read  that  the  elders  did  '  eat  and  drink  '  in 
the  presence  of  God  (v.^').  The  covenant  between 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gn  3P^)  was  of  a  similar  nature. 
Other  covenants  are  between  God  and  Abraham 
(Gn  15^^),  and  in  Jer  34^8  j^^  ^y^^  g^  feature  of  these 
sacrifices  that  the  animals  saci'ificed  were  divided, 
or  the  blood  was  divided,  so  that  the  parties  to  the 
covenant  were  assumed  into  a  mystic  unity  of  life. 
It  is  this  particular  sacrifice  that  is  adduced  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  signalizing  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  Israel  (He  9"^).  We  have 
then  these  points  to  notice — (1)  Everything  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  tlie  relations  between  God 
and  Israel  depended  upon  the  fact  that  this  cove- 
nant had  been  made.  (2)  It  was  a  celebration  of 
friendship  between  God  and  Israel,  involving  rever- 
ent obedience  on  their  part,  and  securing  to  them 


the  immense  privilege  of  being  welcome  to  draw 
indefinitely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  (3)  The 
covenant  was  sealed  by  sacrifice,  and  more  partic- 
ularly by  blood.  This  is  insisted  on  in  He  9^*  as 
giving  an  element  of  eflective  force  to  what  was 
done.  An  oath  is  spoken  of  in  somewhat  similar 
terms  (He  6'^).  A  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  was 
not  only  dramatic  and  memorable,  but  it  had  a 
sanctity,  as  of  a  visible  oath  (cf.  1  SIT,  Jer  34i8-20)_ 

In  all  this  there  was  no  emergence  of  the  ques- 
tion of  sin,  nor  was  amends  ottered  to  God  for  sin. 
There  was  set  forth  a  tie  of  friendship  between 
God  and  His  people,  to  begin  with  :  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  friendship  the  whole  events  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  were  incontrovertible  proof. 
At  the  same  time  the  root-idea  of  a  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  His  people,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  His  favour  by  propitiation,  if  that  should 
be  necessary,  are  not  widely  difi'erent.  A  usually 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  presup- 
position which  underlies  the  ottering  of  sacrifice  to 
remove  His  displeasure  because  of  particular  sins, 
or  to  obtain  His  favour  in  any  special  enterprise 
(1  S  7^).  The  Creator  has  bestoAved  innumerable 
benefits  upon  His  creatures,  and  is  justly  to  be  re- 
garded by  them  as  their  Friend.  If  Lsrael  limited 
this  to  themselves,  and  had  a  feeling  of  their  pro- 
prietary interest  in  God,  and  His  in  them,  there  is 
in  that  feeling  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
providence,  and  of  God's  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  individuals  ;  and  all  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
of  faithful  att'ection  therein  contained  may  be  ap- 
proi^riated  to  the  believer's  relationship  with  God. 
The  ignorance  of  those  who  thought  they  alone  had 
a  portion  in  God  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  mutual  aftection  which  that  very  ignor- 
ance allowed  them  to  realize. 

3.  Under  the  general  shelter  of  this  covenant 
relationship  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
instituted  (Gal  3''- 1").  These  consisted  of  two  great 
classes,  Sin-otterings  and  Peace-otterings.  There 
were  sin-ofl'erings  for  the  nation  (Lv  4^^),  for  the 
priests  (v.^),  and  for  individuals  (v.-^) :  of  which 
the  first  two  were  entirely  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  last  were  eaten  only  by  the  priests  (v.-"). 
Guilt-ofl'erings,  with  whate\er  difi'erences,  belonged 
to  the  same  general  class ;  and  with  them  may 
be  reckoned  the  various  otterings  of  purifica- 
tion. All  these  assumed  their  most  characteristic 
form  in  connexion  Avitli  the  yearly  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16).  Peace-ott'erings,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  Passover,  and  all 
oft'erings  of  first-fruits  and  tithes  and  bloodless 
sacrifices.  Thus  Christ  acknowledged  the  one  class 
(sin-offering)  when  He  bade  the  leper  'offer  for  thy 
cleansing  what  Moses  commanded '  (Mk  U'')  ;  and 
the  other  class  (peace-offering)  when  He  said,  'Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar'  (Mt  S^*).  As  we 
have  seen,  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  making  of 
the  covenant  were  peace-oft'erings.  These  were 
acts  of  homage,  and  seals  of  a  happy  relationship 
between  God  and  His  people.  Thus  Solomon  oft'er- 
ing  sacrifices  received  a  gracious  revelation  that  he 
might  ask  what  he  pleased  (1  K  3^  cf.  Ps.  20^). 

Sin-offerings  took  notice  of  human  unMorthiness 
to  ai^proach  God.  The  offences  atoned  for  by  sacri- 
fice were  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  and 
also  misfortunes  such  as  le^jrosy  (Lv  14'").  For 
wilful  di.sobedience  tiiere  was  no  sacrifice  (Nu  15^<*, 
I  S  225  314^  I  jn  516).  Where  there  was  a  civil 
penalty,  there  was  a  sacrifice  as  well.  That  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  sin  against  God  Avas  taken  into 
account  (Lv  6^).  The  holiness  of  God  was  the 
dominating  principle  of  the  OT  sacrifices  for  sin. 
Whatever  was  unsightly  and  degrading  was  to  be 
abhorred  :  regard  to  propriety  was  enforced.  By 
purity  and  seemliness  of  outward  behaviour  every- 
thing that  tended  to  pollute  the  mind  was  atro- 
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phied,  and  only  what  was  helpful  to  the  higher 
nature  was  allowed  to  influence  the  future.  Con- 
stituted as  human  nature  is,  physical  purity  is  not 
only  a  picture  of  godliness  but  a  help  to  it.  Thus 
the  OT  sacriflces  outclassed  the  customs  of  the 
heathen  by  their  blamelessness,  and  collaborated 
with  the  2)rophets  and  with  God's  providences  to 
inculcate  a  high  quality  of  conduct  (Lv  20-^,  1  Co 
10-»). 

In  the  sacrifices  which  involved  the  death  of 
animals,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  reverent  use  of  the  blood  (Lv  IT'M- 
Whatever  was  ratified  by  the  taking  of  life  ob- 
tained a  sanctity  thereby,  and  the  putting  away  of 
human  sin  in  making  ajjproach  to  God  was  so  rati- 
fied, and  the  transaction  made  sacrosanct  and 
secure.  So  far  as  Ave  know,  the  animals  sacrificed 
were  \mt  to  death  with  no  unnecessary  pain  ;  they 
did  not  expiate  sin  by  sufiering  (contrast  1  K  18-^) : 
it  was  the  deprivation  of  life  they  suffered,  and  it 
was  the  blood  representing  life  which  had  mysteri- 
ous significance.  No  one  might  eat  the  blood  of 
sacrifices,  or  of  any  animal  (contrast  Ps  16^  '  drink- 
offerings  of  blood  ').  There  was  no  festive  garland 
placed  on  the  victim,  to  make  believe  that  it  went 
willingly  ;  but  it  must  be  without  blemish,  partly 
because  only  the  best  should  be  given  to  God,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  mystery  of  death  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  healthful  life. 

In  a  sense  the  life  of  the  animal  M'ent  for  the  life 
of  the  worshipper.  This  was  signified  when  the 
offerer  laid  his  hand  ujion  the  victim's  head  (Lv  1*, 
etc.).  And  the  same  substitution  is  suggested 
when  a  ransom  (Mt  20^^)  was  paid  for  the  firstborn, 
although  no  animal  substitute  is  mentioned  (Ex 
13'^,  cf.  Nu  S'*^).  But  the  vicariousness  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  anticipated  in  the  OT  rather 
by  the  priestly  feeling  of  responsibility  expressed 
in  Ezr  9"  and  Dn  O^  (cf.  also  Is  53),  than  by 
anything  explicit  in  the  appointment  of  animal 
sacrifices.     See  §  5,  below. 

i.  The  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (Jer  3pi) 
forms  the  principal  link  between  the  sacrifices  of 
t!ie  OT  and  Christ's  fulfilment  of  them.  For  in 
that  passage  the  promise  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people  is  connected  with  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  ;  and  in  the  NT  this  conjunction  is  all- 
important.  The  NT  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  law 
of  sacrifice  :  'Christ  died  for  our  sins'  (1  Co  15^) ; 
'  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us '  (5') ;  and 
the  words  '  ransom,'  '  redemption,'  '  propitiation,' 
'  cleanse,'  '  purify,'  '  sanctify,'  —  all  occur  fre- 
([uently.  But  especially  this  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  :  '  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wiiicli  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins' 
(Mt  26-^)  ;  and  in  the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews  (chs. 
8-10).  In  both  these  places  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  covenant  at  Sinai.  That  was  the  OT  sacrifice 
which  especially  corresponds  in  its  position  and 
efficacy  to  tiie  position  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  By  it  there  was  solemnly  established  a 
relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  His  people, 
once  for  all.  So  for  all  believers  Christ's  one  sacri- 
fice avails  to  make  them  the  peojjle  and  children 
of  God.  As  the  slaying  of  animals,  according  to 
a  well-understood  language,  gave  sacredness  to  the 
older  covenant,  so  the  dying  of  the  Saviour  gave 
greater  sacredness  to  a  greater  covenant.  But 
these  descriptions  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
also  refer,  as  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  to 
the  taking  away  of  sin,  to  which  there  was  no 
reference  in  the  Old  Covenant.  Moreover,  the 
words,  'Take,  eat,'  'Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  taken 
along  with  Jn  6^^"^^,  introduce  in  sacrificial  lan- 
guage the  thought  of  fellowship  with  God.  C'o7i- 
secration  is  the  other  side  of  reconciliation  (Ex 
2915.  33)_     <■  \yg  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 


and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin'  (1  Jn  V).  So  in  Hebrews,  from 
the  words  '  Let  us  come  boldly '  (4"*)  to  '  Let  us 
draw  near'  (10--),  the  wiiole  matter  of  our  salva- 
tion is  pictured  under  the  form  of  access  into  the 
happy  condition  of  being  at  peace  with  God  (cf.  Ko 
5^-  -),  which  was  given  under  the  Mosaic  law  by  the 
covenant  sacrifice,  and  continued  by  the  sacrifices 
that  were  commanded  ;  but  for  us  this  has  been 
obtained  once  for  all  by  Christ  (He  10^'^),  and  re- 
mains ours  as  we  abide  in  Him.  It  is  undei'stood 
that  more  had  to  be  done  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
assure  God's  people  of  His  favour  than  sufficed  for 
that  when  tiiey  came  out  of  Egypt.  Now,  they 
had  a  conscience  of  sin.  This  the  Law  had  2>ro- 
duced  (Gal  3^^  4^).  Accordingly,  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant provision  was  made  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
for  redemption,  for  propitiation  (Ko  S-'*-  ^^,  1  Jn  4^"). 
Even  while  the  Apostles  are  setting  aside  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT,  they  can  express  the  work  of 
Christ  in  no  other  than  sacrificial  language.  There 
was  something  in  the  sacrifices  for  sin  that  could 
not  be  set  aside.  Thus,  to  meet  the  displeasure  of 
God  witnessed  by  an  accusing  conscience  (Ro  2^^) 
or  by  experience  of  the  state  of  the  world  (P**), 
there  was  need  of  '  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  jjropitlation  by 
his  blood '  (3-^f-)- 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Hebrews  the  fate  of  the 
sin-offering  is  made  into  a  parable  of  the  state  of 
believers  ^He  ISi'^-^f^).  They  do  not  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favour  in  this  world,  as  the 
Jewish  Avorshippers  rejoiced  before  God  and  feasted 
on  their  peace  -  offerings.  This  is  not  our  rest. 
Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  We  are  not  of 
the  w^orld,  as  Christ  is  not  of  the  Avorld.  But  the 
sin-offering  was  burned  '  in  a  clean  place  '  without 
the  camp  (Lv  4^-),  and  it  was  most  holy.  The 
l)lace  where  it  was  consumed  by  fire  was  made  a 
holy  altar  by  it.  So  not  in  a  worldly  but  in  a 
spiritual  manner  those  who  go  out  unto  Jesus 
without  the  camp  have  the  highest,  happiest  en- 
joyment of  the  friendship  of  God  ;  Christ  Himself 
by  His  sacred  and  faithful  life  and  death  is  their 
Temple,  and  there  they  '  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually.' 

5.  Finally,  the  sacrifices  of  the  OT  do  not  cover 
in  analogy  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  work.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  employs  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  His  sacrifice,  to  set  forth  all  He 
is  to  us.  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Aaron  and  Mel- 
chizedek  were  imperfect  anticipations  of  Christ, 
besides  the  sacrifices.  In  Is  53  the  prophet  is  com- 
pelled to  go  beyond  his  sacrificial  jiarable.  and  to 
say,  '  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed,'  '  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul.'  The  lamb  could  give 
its  life,  but  it  needs  a  human  representative  of  the 
Saviour  to  show  His  priestly  sympathy  and  re- 
sponsibility and  sufferings.  And  this  being  so,  no 
doubt  the  decided  preference  of  Scripture  and  of 
Chi'istian  feeling  for  dwelling  rather  on  the  sacri- 
fices than  on  the  men  wiio  were  anticip.ations  of 
Christ,  is  because  it  is  so  supremely  important  that 
Christ  shoirld  be  seen  to  stand  alone  among  men, 
no  one  near  Him.  A  prophet  may  be  a  man  of 
God,  but  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world, — that  to  God  may  be 
all  the  glory  of  man's  redemption.  See  also  the 
preceding  article. 

Literature. — P.  Fairbairn,  Typology  ;  A.  B.  Da\idson,  The- 
ology of  the  OT,  and  the  same  writer's  Com.  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews ;  Bp.  Westcott,  Hebrews ;  Denney,  Death  of 
Christ ;  art.  '  Sacrifice '  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  W.  P.  Paterson) 
and  in  Encyc.  Brit.^  (by  W.  R.  Smith). 

T.  Gregoky. 
SADDUCEES. —  1.  Derivation   and  use  of  the 
name. — It  seems  impossible  to  attain  certainty  as 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name  '  Sadducees '  {'^addov- 
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Kaioi ;  D'pn^).  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  adjective  zaddik,  '  righteous ' ;  but 
this  derivation  is  now  generally  given  up,  for  philo- 
logical and  other  reasons.  No  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  change  from  i  tou;  and  the  Sadducees 
were  never  regarded,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others,  as  specially  righteous.  In  more  recent 
times  the  commonly  accepteil  derivation  is  from 
the  proper  name  Zndok  ;  but  neither  is  this  without 
its  difficulties.  The  doubling  of  the  d  is  not  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  problem  as  to  which  Zadok 
gave  name  to  the  party  is  one  upon  ^\liich  there  is 
considerable  ditierence  of  opinion.  Many  hold  that 
it  was  Zadok  the  priest,  the  contem2)orary  of  David 
and  Solomon  (2  S  8"  W*,  1  K  P  2^5  etc.),  whose 
posterity  officiated  in  the  Temple  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  and  even  formed  the  chief  element  of 
the  i^ost-exilic  priesthood  ;  but  Kuenen  says  this 
conjecture  is  '  burdened  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties '  [Religion  of  Israel,  iii.  p.  122).  A  Jewish 
legend  states  that  it  was  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  named  Zadok  ;  but  this  is  almost  universally 
admitted  to  have  no  historical  foundation.  To 
solve  the  difficulty,  Kuenen  and  Montet  postulate 
a  Zadok,  '  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Jonathan  the 
Asmona?an'  (Kuenen,  I.e.),  from  whom  the  name 
may  have  been  derived  ;  but  this,  again,  is  purely 
hypothetical.  Yet  another  suggestion  is  offered 
by  A.  E.  Cowley  (art.  'Sadducees'  in  the  EBi), 
that  the  word  may  have  been  of  Persian  origin, 
connected  with  zindik,  which  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  '  infidel.'  The  suggestion  is  interesting, 
but  is  put  forward  '  with  great  diffidence '  by  its 
author. 

But  however  uncertain  the  derivation  may  be, 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  the  application  of  the 
name  'Sadducees.'  It  is  always  used  to  designate 
the  political  party  of  the  Jewish  aristocratic  priest- 
hood from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  final 
fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  The  chief  authorities  for 
its  use  are  the  NT,  Josephus,  and  portions  of  the 
Mishna.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  any  one, 
whatever  his  rank  or  station,  could  be  a  Pharisee, 
no  one  could  be  a  Sadducee  unless  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  high-priestly  or  aristocratic  families.  It 
was  not  enough  to  be  a  priest.  There  was  as  great 
a  distance  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
the  priesthood  as  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
common  people. 

2.  Outline  of  history. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  Grecian  period  of  JeAvish  history,  and  even 
before  that  time,  the  whole  conduct  of  political 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priestly  aristocracj'. 
Influenced  by  Hellenic  culture,  they  sympathized 
to  some  extent  with  the  policy  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  which  provoked  the  Maccabtean  rebellion  ; 
and  although,  as  a  consequence,  they  fell  into  the 
background  during  the  earlier  period  of  Hasmonc-ean 
rule,  they  recovered  their  position  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  under  whom  we  find  them,  now 
known  as  Sadducees,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Pharisees,  or  party  of  the  scribes.  These  for  a 
short  time  acceded  to  poAver  under  Alexandra,  but 
immediately  afterwards  the  Sadducees  came  again 
to  the  front.  In  the  Roman  period  their  power 
was  considerably  diminished,  in  this  respect  that 
while  they  were  able  to  retain  the  high  offices  for 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence with  the  people.  The  high  priests  at  the  head 
of  the  Sanhedrin  were  Sadducees,  but  they  were 
always  in  a  minority;  though  essentially  a  political 
party,  they  had  apparently  no  independent  exist- 
ence apart  from  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  they  disappear 
entirely  from  history. 

3.  Special  characteristics. — The  chief  outstand- 
ing feature  of   the  Sadducees  was   jirobably  their 


conservatism.  They  stood  by  the  established  posi- 
tion, held  by  tiie  old  points  of  view,  and  rejected 
everything  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  novelty. 
They  were  priests,  but  priests  of  aristocratic  fanuly, 
and,  as  such,  their  duties  were  political  as  well  as 
religious.  Brought  into  close  contact  with  their 
Gentile  rulers,  their  political  interests  tended  to 
thrust  the  religious  into  the  background.  Their 
aim  was  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  a  secular  insti- 
tution, rather  than  the  purity  of  the  nation  as  a 
religious  community.  As  sober,  practical  states- 
men, representative  of  moderate  Jewish  opinion, 
they  entertained  no  extravagant  notions  of  the 
coming  high  position  or  brilliant  future  of  Israel. 
And  being  themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  felt  no 
special  need  of  a  future  rectification  in  the  inter- 
ests of  jvrstice.  The  intellectual  standpoint  of  the 
Sadducees  seems  to  have  been  mainly  negative. 
They  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  denial  of 
certain  doctrines,  and  had  no  positive  religious  or 
theological  system  of  their  own.  They  stood  in 
most  things  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
yet  in  an  opposition  which  involved  no  fundamental 
principle,  but  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
their  historical  development. 

The  leading  difference  between  the  two  parties 
is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  the  Sadducees  held  by 
the  written  Law,  and  rejected  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say  that  the 
Sadducees  acknowledged  only  the  Pentateuch  and 
rejected  the  rest  of  the  OT.  Kuenen  even  main- 
tains that  they  accepted  the  Oral  Tradition,  'in 
so  far  as  this  was  already  established  when  they 
constituted  themselves  a  party '  (Rcl.  of  Israel,  iii. 
p.  144).  Schiirer  says  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Pharisees  on  some — perhaps  many — particulars  of 
the  tradition,  but  '  only  denied  its  obligation,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  private  opinion '  (HJP  li.  ii. 
38).  A  number  of  minor  difTerences  are  recorded 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  of  which  full  accounts 
will  be  found  in  Schiirer,  or  in  art.  '  Sadducees '  in 
Hastings'  DB.  The  Sadducees  are  stated  to  have 
been  more  severe  in  penal  legislation,  adhering 
more  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Law ;  and  in 
questions  of  ritual,  while  admitting  the  principle 
of  Levitical  purification,  they  ridiculed  the  Phari- 
sees for  the  absurdities  of  their  traditional  regula- 
tions. It  has  been  maintained  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Sadducees  was  largely  determined  by  their 
desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  priesthood  ; 
but  Schiirer  denies  that  any  such  motive  can  be 
traced.  Probably  they  felt  that  the  Pharisees 
vitiated  the  Law  by  their  self-contradictions,  and 
that  only  by  an  adherence  to  what  was  definite  and 
aiithentic  could  the  system  be  conserved  according 
to  which  alone  God  could  be  rightly  worshipped. 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  doctrines  are  usually 
classed  under  tliree  heads: — (1)  They  denied  the 
resurrection,  personal  immortality,  and  retribution 
in  a  future  life.  So  far  they  merely  stood  by  the 
old  Hebrew  position,  and  from  their  materialistic 
and  worldly  point  of  view  they  felt  no  need  of  ;i 
future  life  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  of  the 
ju-esent.  In  the  same  spirit  they  also  renounced 
the  entire  Messianic  hope,  at  least  in  the  form  then 
current.  (2)  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits.  This  was  scarcely  the  position  of  the 
OT,  but  their  worldly  common  sense  axid  general 
culture  were  bound  to  prejudice  chem  against  the 
fantastic  products  of  the  Pharisaic  imagination 
in  the  wild  extravagances  of  its  angelology  and 
demonology.  (3)  They  denied  foreordination  and 
the  supremacy  of  fate,  and  upheld  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  maintaining  '  that  good  and  evil 
are  ac  the  choice  of  man,  who  can  do  the  one  or  the 
other  at  his  discretion.'  This  is  (juite  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  their  views.     They  felt  no  special 
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need  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  order  their  life,  and 
claimed  that  whatever  tliey  possessed  was  due  to 
tlieir  own  etlbrts.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  the  manner  of  an  aristocracy,  they  resented 
any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  an  excess  of  legal 
strictness,  and  that  '  advanced  religious  views 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  superfluous  to  their  worldly- 
mindedness,  and,  on  the  other,  inadmissible  by 
their  higher  culture  and  enlightenment'  (ffJF  II. 
ii.  41).  Yet  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
Pharisees  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  appear. 
Politically  at  least  there  was  no  insuperable  bar- 
rier. The  two  could  sit  together  in  tiie  Sanhedrin, 
and  could  combine  to  make  common  cause  against 
Jesus  and  to  plan  His  destruction. 

4.  Relations  to  Jesus. — The  Sadducees  are  not 
often  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Gospels,  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  when  mention  is  made 
of  the  chief  priests,  practically  the  same  persons 
are  referred  to.  Jesus  did  not  come  into  tiie  same 
constant  antagonism  with  the  Sadducees  as  with 
the  Pliarisees.  For  the  most  part  they  seem  to 
have  ignored  Him,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  His 
ministry.  They  joined  with  the  Pharisees  in  asking 
Him  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mt  16'), 
and  shortly  afterwards  He  warned  His  disciples  to 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu 
cees,  meaning  probably,  so  far  as  the  Sadducees 
were  concei'ned,  their  utterly  secular  spirit.  They 
resented  His  action  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
and  along  witii  the  scribes  and  elders  they  de- 
manded His  authority  (Mk  H-^'');  and  from  this 
time  forward  sought  to  destroy  Him  (v.^^).  They 
thought  to  inveigle  Him  with  the  Roman  power  by 
asking  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Caesar  (Lk  20--),  and  they  attempted  to  disci'edit 
His  teaching  by  presenting  to  Him  the  problem  of 
the  woman  who  iiad  been  married  to  seven  brethren, 
and  asking  whose  wife  she  should  be  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  they  onlj^  brought  ujion  themselves 
discomfiture,  and  the  reproof  that  they  knew  neither 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  (]Mt  22-^11). 
Tliey  sat  in  the  Sanhedrin  which  condemned  Him, 
and  with  the  others  mocked  Him  upon  the  cross. 
Their  opposition  to  Christian  doctrine  did  not  cease 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
Sadducee  being  admitted  into  the  Christian  Cliurch, 
and  before  long  they  were  merely  a  memory,  hazy 
and  indistinct. 

Literature.  —See  under  Pharisees  and  Scribes. 

JOSEPH  Mitchell. 
SADOC— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1"). 

SAINTS. — The  word  'saints'  {ol  dyioi)  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  27^-  only.  Elsewhere  in  the  NT 
it  is  never  used  of  any  but  Christians  {e.g.  Ac  9'^, 
Pto  12'»,  Rev  1118).  In  the  LXX  (Dn  722- 25. 2-  §24) 
dyLOi  is  tiie  equivalent  of  D'aii^  'the  holy  ones'  {i.e. 
angels).  The  root  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  '  separa- 
tion,' so  that  a  'saint'  is  one  who  is  separated, 
consecrated,  one  who  belongs  to  God.  Its  occur- 
rence in  Mt  27^-  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  section.  The  incident  is  peculiar 
to  the  B'irst  Gospel,  and  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  death.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  moment  of  His  death  there  was  a 
supernatural  earthquake  which  caused  the  tombs 
to  be  opened,  and  that  immediately  following  His 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  many 
bodies  {(Xibfiara)  of  dead  saints  arose  from  their 
graves,  and  the  persons  {e^eXdovres,  masc.)  thus 
raised  from  the  dead  appeared  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem to  many.  Several  theories  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  this  remarkable  statement. 

1.  It  is  said  to  be  an  intei'polation.  In  reply,  it 
is  argued  that  the  textual  evidence  of  MSS  and 
Versions  is  exactly  the  same  for  this  passage  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  First  Gosjiel.     It  is  also  urged  that 


the  incident  seems  plainly  referred  to  as  early  as 
Ignatius  {Ej).  ad  Magn.  9). 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  a  legendary  addition.  It  is 
thought  that  the  graves  were  rent  by  an  earth- 
quake which  actually  occurred,  and  that  then  this 
statement  was  subsequently  added  as  a  spiritual 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Bruce 
(EGT,  in  loc.)  says:  'We  seem  here  to  be  in  the 
region  of  Christian  legend.'  Meyer  takes  the  same 
general  view.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  argue 
that  textual  considerations  give  no  indication  of  a 
later  addition,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel  evidently  believed  in  the  incident,  and 
Avished  his  readers  to  do  the  same. 

3.  It  is  accounted  for  as  a  wrong  explanation  of 
incidents  which  were  in  themselves  true.  Farrar 
{Life  of  Christ)  suggests  that  these  ghostly  visitants 
were  the  product  of  the  imagination  of  those  who 
were  impressed  by  the  events  then  taking  place. 
To  this  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
narrative  which  now  is,  and  apparently  has  been 
from  the  first,  an  integral  part  of  this  Gospel. 

i.  It  is  explained  by  saying  that  we  have  in  the 
incident  a  striking  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
character  and  far-reaching  power  of  our  Lord's 
death  ;  that  not  only  did  it  affect  nature  (earth- 
quake), the  Jewish  economy  (the  rent  veil),  and 
human  life  (centurion),  but  that  its  influence  pene- 
trated even  to  the  unseen  world.  The  narrative  as 
it  stands  says  that  it  was  at  the  moment  of  His 
death  that  the  tombs  were  opened,  but  that  the 
actual  rising  of  the  saints  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Lord's  resurrection.  He  was  '  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.'  The  fact  that  the  inci- 
dent is  found  in  one  Gospel  only  is,  it  is  urged,  no 
necessary  argument  against  its  credibility.  On 
this  view,  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  saints 
would  seem  to  be  answered  by  the  narrative  itself. 
The  tombs  were  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact  of 
recognition  implied  in  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
ones  in  the  city  suggests  that  the  saints  were  some 
of  those  who,  during  their  earthly  life,  had  been 
led  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  :  godly  peojije 
of  the  type  of  Anna,  Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  Elisa- 
beth. Those  who  accept  its  genuineness  fully 
recognize  that  the  incident  is  mysterious,  but  they 
point  out  that  the  narrative  as  it  stands  is  a  calm, 
quiet  statement,  marked  by  reserve  and  by  tie 
absence  of  all  legendary  details.  The  upholders  of 
the  authenticity  consider  it  full  of  spiritual  mean- 
ing as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  our  Lord's 
death  in  relation  to  the  holy  dead,  holding  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  power  over  death  and 
the  grave  (1)  by  the  resurrection  of  some  from 
Hades,  (2)  by  the  clothing  of  them  with  a  resurrec- 
tion body,  and  (3)  by  permission  to  appear  to  those 
who  knew  them.  On  this  theory  the  narrative  is  to 
be  accejited  as  it  is,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  passage 
strictly  adhered  to  without  endeavouring  to  draw 
conclusions  which  go  beyond  the  brief  record. 

Literature. — (1)  in  favour  of  historicity  :  Alford,  Com.  in  loc. ; 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  Gospels'*,  p.  329 f.  ;  Thinker,  vol.  v.  (2)  in 
favour  of  legendarj-  character :  Bruce,  Meyer,  etc. 

W.  H.  Gpjffith  Thomas. 
SALIM. — Mentioned  only  Jn  3-^  '  .Enon  near  to 
Salim,'  to  fix  the  place  where  John  Avas  baptizing, 
'because  there  was  much  water  there.'  Scrivener's 
edition  of  the  AV  gives  as  marginal  references 
'Gn  33'*"  or  Jos  IS^*?  or  1  S  9^^';  other  editions 
only  the  last  passage  (where  the  text  has  Shalim, 
or  rather  Shaalim,  in  Heb.  c''?J':^'),  the  RV  only 
the  first  (margin).  It  is  to  lie  noticed  that  the 
former  view  is  also  that  of  Jerome,  in  his  Lihcr 
interpret.  Heb.  Nom.,  when  he  writes:  'Salim 
pugilli  sive  voire  aut  ortus  aquarum,  quod  brevius 
grrece  dicitur  ppvovra ' ;  }n(gini  and  vola;  =  D'Syir. 
And  before  Jerome,  Origen  also  explained  in  a 
similar  Avay  (on  Jn  10^",  p.  543  of  the  Berlin  ed.) : 


SALIM 


SALT 
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AiVoJi'  6<pOa\fj.6s  jBaadvov  Kal  ^aXTj/n  avrbs  6  dva^aivwv. 
In  the  Com.  on  '3'-^  the  new  edition  has  in  the 
text  ^aXLfji,  but  thinks  in  the  a]>piiratus  that  SaX?;^ 
would  pei'haps  be  better.  With  tlie  view  of  a 
2:)hiral  agrees  tlie  fact  that  most  MSS  spell  the 
endiny-  -eifj.,  and  not  -rj/x,  as  in  the  Complutensian 
l*ol3\i;lott ;  the  latter  spelling  (-a\^^)  would  favour 
identilic-ation  with  d'?c'.  In  the  article  ^IlNON  (vol. 
i.  p  35),  most  of  the  tojiographieal  identifications 
projjosed  for  these  places  are  discussed.  "NVe  may 
add  that  AINCON  H  erPYZ  TOY  IALl<M> 
is  entered  already  on  the  mosaic  map  of  INIadeba 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  oldest 
and  most  explicit  discussion  of  these  sites  is  found 
in  the  pilgrimage  of  the  so-called  Silvia  of  Aqui- 
tania  (or  Etheria  of  Spain),  about  385.  A  special 
monograph  was  publislied  in  1903  by  C.  Mommert 
{jEnon  mid  Bethania  die  Taufstdtten  dcs  Tmtfers, 
nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  Salem  die  Konigsstadt 
dcs  Mclchisedech,  Leipzig),  on  which  see  G.  H. 
Gilbert,  AJTh  vii.  777;  cf.,  furtlier,  KX.  M.  Kolkv- 
Xides  :  6  iv  'lopSdvy  tottos  t^s  ^aTTTicrecos  rod  Kvpiov  Kal 
rb  ixovaa-TTjpLov  rod  ayiov  IIpo5pd/xou  (Jerusalem,  1905)  ; 
also  Lohr,  '  Wie  stellt  sich  die  neuei'e  Paliis- 
tinaforschung  zu  den  geographischen  Angaben 
des  Johannesevangeliums,'  Dcutsch  ■  Evangelischc 
Blatter,  Dec.  1906. 

When  Silvia  had  finished  Jerusalem,  she  wished 
to  go  '  ad  regionem  Ausitidem '  to  see  '  memoriam 
sancti  Job.'  It  took  her  eight  days  (mansioncs) 
from  Jerusalem  to  Carneas :  '  in  quo  itinere  iens  vidi 
super  ripam  Jordanis  liuminis  vallem  pulchram 
satis  et  amoenam,  abundantem  vineis  et  arboribus, 
quoniam  aqua»  mult;v  ibi  erant  et  optima^  satis. 
Nam  in  ea  valle  vicus  erat  grandis  qui  appellatur 
nunc  Sedima.  In  eo  ergo  vico,  qui  est  in  media 
planitie  positus,  in  medio  loco  est  monticulus  non 
satis  grandis,  sed  factus  sicut  solent  esse  tumba', 
sed  grandis  :  ibi  ergo  in  summo  ecclesia  est.'  She 
inquires  after  the  place,  and  receives  the  answer  : 
'  luec  est  civitas  regis  Melchisedech,  qua?  dicta  est 
ante  Salem,  unde  nunc  corrupto  sermone,  Sedima 
ajjpellatur  ipse  vicus. '  For  further  details,  amongst 
which  is  the  statement  that  when  people  dig  for 
foundations  of  new  buildings,  thej'  lind  '  aliquoties 
et  de  argento  et  reramento  modica  frustella,'  the 
reatler  is  referred  to  Silvia.  She  then  remembered 
that  in  the  Bible  it  was  written  :  '  Baptizasse  sanc- 
tum Johannem  in  Enon  juxta  Salim.'  Therefore 
siie  inquired  also  after  ^"Enon,  and  was  shown  the 
place  '  in  ducentis  passibus  .  .  .  hortum  pomarium 
valde  amcenum,  ubi  ostendit  nobis  in  medio  fontem 
aquaj  optimre  satis  et  pura?,  qui  a  semel  integrum 
iluvium  dimittebat.  Habebat  autem  ante  se  ipse 
fons  lacum,  ubi  parebat  fuisse  operatum  sanctum 
Johannem  baptistam.  Tunc  dixit  nobis  ipse  sanctus 
presbyter :  In  hodie  hie  hortus  aliter  non  appella- 
tur grajco  sermone  nisi  repos  tu  agiu  lohanni,  id 
est  quod  vos  dicitis  latine  "hortus  sancti  Jo- 
hannis " '  (for  further  particulars,  see  again  the 
text).  Going  on  for  some  time  '  per  vallem  Jor- 
danis super  ripam  fluminis  ipsius,'  the  traveller 
sees  after  a  little  the  town  of  the  holy  prophet 
Elia,  'id  est  Thesbe,' wiiere  his  cave  is,  and  also 
'  memoria  sancti  Getiias'  of  M'hom  we  read  in  the 
Books  of  the  Judges  (this  is,  of  course,  Jephthah, 
and  not  Gad,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mommert). 

This  localization  of  the  two  places  agrees  exactly 
with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that  iEnon  was  8 
miles  south  from  Scythopolis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  35,  and 
supply  from  the  Berlin  ed.  p.  152,  the  reference  to 
Procopius,  who  helps  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  in  the 
Greek  text  Avith  '^aXovfj.tas,  just  as  Jerome  reads). 
But  instead  of  seeking  the  place  west  of  the 
Jordan  at  Sheikh  Salim.,  ]Momniert  now  seeks 
vEnon  east  of  it  at  'Ain  Djirm  ('well  of  the 
leprosy'),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  '  Seharabil,'  as  he 
spells  it,  or  '  Scharhablt '  as  it  is  spelt  on  the  map 


of  Fischer-Guthe,  opposite  to  Tell  Ridhgah,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified  hitherto. 

We  thus  get  tiie  following  identilications  :  (1) 
Tell  Ridhgah,  (2)  Sharabil,  (3)  Salim  east  of 
Nablus,  (4)  Wady  Sidcim  near  Anata,  (5)  'Ain 
Karim,  (6)  Shilhim  in  the  Negeb.  A  definite  result 
has  not  been  reached  as  yet ;  the  identity  of  ^Enon 
and  Bethany  (Jn  1-^  RV)  is  not  improbable. 

En.  Nestle. 

SALMON.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt 
l^S  Lk  3"-  [RVni  Sakq). 

SALOME  (Gr.  SaXw^uij,  possibly  shortened  from 
Heb.  '?N'pi'7v'  ShclumVel,  or  the  name  =  niScJ  ShCdum 
with  Gr.  termination). — 1.  The  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  mentioned  (although  not  by  name)  in  Mt 
14«-ii,  Mk  6"--8.  See  Herod  in  vol.  i.  p.  722=',  and 
Hekodias. 

2.  The  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of 
Zebedee  (.Mk  15-"'  IG^ ;  cf.  Jn  lO"',  Mt  20-"  27''').  In 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  tlie  ambitious  request  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  she  is  represented  as  coming 
with  her  sons  and  prostrating  herself  before  Jesus. 
St.  Mark  does  not  mention  her  in  this  connexion. 
Siie  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed  our  Lord 
and  ministered  to  Him  {rjKoKovdow  avn^  kolI  dirjKovow 
avTqj,  Mk  15^^),  and  was  present  at  the  Cruciiixion. 
Along  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  ]Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Little,  she  came  after  the  Sabbatii 
was  over,  bringing  fragrant  oils  {apdj/jLara,  fivpa  [Lk 
23-''^])  Avith  which  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  In 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  there  are  mentioned  as 
present  at  tiie  Cruciiixion  (standing  'by  the  cross') 
'  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  of  Clopas 
and  Mary  Magdalene.'  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  that  three  women  only  are  here  mentioned, 
and  that  the  words  '  ^Nlary  of  Clopas  '  are  explana- 
tory of  'his  mother's  sister.'  Most  of  the  more 
recent  commentators,  however,  notably  Westcott 
('St.  John'  in  Sjieaker's  NT  Commentar]],  p.  275), 
hold  that  four  women  are  meant,  and  that  '  his 
mother's  sister'  is  Salome.  The  following  con- 
siderations seem  fairly  conclusive  in  favour  of  tliis 
latter  view  :  ( 1 )  it  is  most  unlikely  that  two  sisters 
in  a  private  family  should  bear  the  same  name  ; 
(2)  the  parallelism  ('his  mother  and  his  mother's 
sister;  ^lary  of  Clopas  and  Mary  ^Magdalene')  is 
characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  (3)  '  the  circuitous  man- 
ner of  describing  his  OAvn  mother  is  in  character 
with  St.  John's  manner  of  describing  himself 
(W.  L.  Bevan  in  Smith's  DB,  art.  'Salome');  (4) 
the  Peshitta  inserts  '  and '  before  Mary  of  Clopas  ; 
(5)  INIary  JMagdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
the  Little  (who  is  certainly  the  same  as  Mary  of 
Clopas),  and  Salome  are  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  as  present.  The  supposition  that 
Salome  =' his motlier's  sister'  harmonizes  St.  .lolin's 
account  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.* 
See  also  artt.  Clopas,  Mary. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article) 
see  Wieseler,  SK,  1840,  p.  648 ff.;  art.  'Salome'  in  Hastings' 
DB  (cf.  art.  '  Herod,'  ib.),  in  Encyc.  Bibl.,  and  in  Herzog's 
PRE ;  Commentaries  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr.  1880),  Alford, 
and  Luthardt  (on  St.  John's  Gospel,  iii.,  Eng.  tr.  1880,  where, 
against  his  former  view,  he  identifies  Salome  with  '  his  mother's 
sister').  H.  W.  FULFORD. 

SALT  (aXas). — Salt  has  been  used  from  very  early 
times  to  season  and  preserve  food.  In  Palestine 
there  Avas  ahvays  a  plentiful  supply.  The  ciiief 
sources  Avere  (and  are)  the  great  rock  -  salt  cliffs 
knoAvn  as  the  Khasm  Usdiim  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  marshes  and  pools  around  its 
shores.  The  cliffs  are  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  and 
stretch  from  6  to  7  miles  along  the  coast.     In  the 

*  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  Ixxviii.  8)  says  that  Salome  was  a  daughter 
of  .Joseph,  and  Nicephorus  Callistus  {HE  ii.  3)  makes  her  Joseph's 
wife.  These  traditions,  at  any  rate,  indicate  a  belief  in  some  con- 
nexion between  Salome  and  the  house  of  Joseph. 
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Bible  this  sea  is  sometimes  called  the  '  salt  sea ' 
(Gn  14^,  Dt  3^').  Three  lbs.  of  its  water  are  said 
to  yield  1  lb.  of  solid  salts. 

In  addition  to  its  common  use  as  a  condiment  or 
preservative  of  food,  salt  from  early  times  had 
religious  and  social  significance.  As  a  fitting 
emblem  of  incorruptness,  it  was  habitually  otiered 
along  with  the  sacrifices  (cf.  Lv  2'^).  The  pre- 
servative qualities  of  salt  jarobably  led  to  its  being 
regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  the  making  of 
any  enduring  covenant  (cf.  Lv  2^^,  Nu  18'^,  2  Ch 
13'').  As  a  sacrificial  meal  was  usually  celebrated 
in  connexion  with  the  making  of  a  covenant,  the 
salt -of  the  meal  naturally  became  the  salt  of  the 
covenant.  Among  Eastern  peoples,  '  to  eat  of  his 
salt '  is  a  sign  of  enduring  friendship  and  jieace. 
The  Arabs  use  the  phrase  '  there  is  salt  between  us ' 
as  expressing  the  fact  that  a  bond  of  loyalty  is  in 
existence  (cf.  Ezr  4^*). 

In  the  Gospels,  salt  is  used  for  the  most  part 
metaphorically  :  (1)  As  an  emblem  of  preservation 
from  corruption,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ' 
(Mt  5'^).  The  new  spiritual  life  of  the  disciples 
was  to  purify  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  world. 
Jesus  solemnly  warns  them  against  the  danger  of 
losing  the  power  which  M'ould  enable  tliem  to  fulfil 
this  function,  '  for  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour 
('become  sal tl ess,'  Mk  9^"),  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ? '  (Mt  5^^  ||  Lk  U^).  (2)  There  is  also  a  sug- 
gestion of  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  concord  in 
the  counsel,  '  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at 
peace  one  with  another  '  (Mk  9^") ;  for  it  is  given  in 
connexion  with  disputes  or  discussions  as  to  which 
of  the  disciples  should  be  the  greatest  (Mk  9^^"^^). 
These  disputings  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  influences  which  render  the  salt  saltless  (avaXov). 
(3)  As  a  symbol  of  incorruption  in  connexion  with 
sacrifice.  In  INIk  9'*^  the  Avords  trda-a  dvaia  dXt 
aXLo-OrjaeraL  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  "\VH,  and 
Nestle,  following  MSS  >«BLA.  The  words  in  the 
text  thus  adjusted  (ttSs  yap  irvpl  dXiaO-^aeTac)  have 
been  translated  '  for  every  one  shall  be  salted  for 
the  fire'  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  ii.  121),  and  '  for  every  one  shall  be  salted 
witli  lire  '  (RV).  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  the 
riglit  translation,  since  'with  fire'  {irvpi)  takes  the 
place  of  '  with  salt '  (dXi),  as  indicating  the  new 
spiritual  element  which  was  to  be  present  in  the 
sacrificial  life  of  the  disciples.  In  the  old  economy 
every  sacrifice  was  to  be  salted  with  salt,  and 
would  not  be  accepted  without  it ;  so  in  the  new 
economy,  the  '  living  sacrifice '  of  the  Cliristian 
discijile  will  not  be  rightly  prepared  without  the 
'  fire '  which  alone  makes  it  acceptable.  As  the 
old  sacrifices  were  prepared  with  salt,  so  the  new 
sacrifices  must  be  prepared  with  fire.  The  fire  is 
most  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  the  fire  of 
judgment,  as  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
('  where  their  Avorm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched,'  Mk  9-"^).  Tliere  is  a  twofold  judgment 
by  fire.  It  may  be  Divine  and  penal  (]\Ik  9^**),  or 
l^ersonal  and  corrective  (cf.  '  If  we  Avould  judge 
ourselves  we  should  not  be  judged,'  1  Co  IP'). 
The  previous  context  interprets  the  personal,  salu- 
tary judgment  by  fire,  by  which  the  life  is  to  be 
prepared  as  an  acceptable  .sacrifice  :  '  If  tliy  hand 
offend  tliee,  cut  it  off ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into 
hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  '  (cf. 
Mk  9^^-^').  Swete  [St.  Mark,  ad  loc.)  interprets 
the  fire  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  is  not  found  in  Mark. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  no  self-judgment 
will  be  complete,  or  sufficient,  unless  it  is  carried 
through  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Literature.— W.  R.  Smith,  art.  'Salt,'  Encyc.  Brif.9 ;  E. 
Hull,  art.  'Salt,'  Hastings'  DB  ;  Beyschlag,  NT'Theol.  i.  180; 
Wendt,   Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  62  ff. ;  Bruce,  Training  of  the 


Twelve,  p.  215,  notes  ;  Kelman,  Expos.  Times,  xii.  [1900]  p.  Ill ; 
Shalders,  Expositor,  1st  ser.  xi.  [ISSO]  p.  79  tf. 

John  Reid. 
SALUTATION.— See  Greetings. 

SALVATION — The  Gospel  usage  of  this  word  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  OT. 

The  corresponding  Heb.  words  are  derivatives  of  yc"'  and 
'7S3.  Of  the  former,  the  Niphal  and  Hiphil  are  found  in  the 
verb  ;  of  noun  forms  ]JV''_  or  ]1V\,  n'jvc;^,  n;;iOT,  niVE-'lD  and 
some  proper  names,  of  which  the  most  important  is  j;iB'in: 
'  Jehovah  is  salvation.'  The  root  hlii  occurs  in  the  Niphal  and 
Hiphil  of  the  verb ;  its  onlj'  noun-derivative  is  the  a-Ta? 
\iy(i[/.ao\i,  rniir\.  Est  4i-*.  The  fundamental  meaning  of  ]2& 
appears  to  be  'enlargement,'  whence  the  notion  of  'deliver- 
ance' naturally  springs,  the  same  association  of  ideas  being 
observed  in  the  use  of  '  compression,'  '  confinement '  as  figures 
for  '  distress.'  So  far  as  the  verbal  forms  of  both  roots  are  con- 
cerned, the  idea  of  '  saving'  is  entirely  negative,  that  of  deliver- 
ance from  some  evil,  no  reflexion  being  passed  upon  favourable, 
positive  consequences.  A  negative  sense  is  very  clear  in  such 
passages  as  Ps  28^  6935,  where  the  positive  results  of  the  saving 
act  are  named  as  something  additional.  From  other  words 
denoting  deliverance  '  to  save  '  is  distinguished  by  the  constant 
presence  of  two  elements,  that  of  a  delivering  agent,  and  that 
of  an  active  interposition  on  his  part  for  the  removal  of  actual 
evil  or  peril.  For  mere  '  preservation '  or  mere  '  escape  '  other 
words  are  used  :  '  healing  '  also  is  expressed  by  different  terms  ; 
cf.  Gn  457  4725,  Ex  117,  Jer  488,  Ezk  318,  pg  65  413,  Job  26.  The 
evil  from  which  salvation  takes  place  varies  ;  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  oppression  of  Israel  by  its  enemies ;  sometimes,  though  not 
frequently,  it  appears  in  the  acute  form  of  individual  or 
national  death  (Ps  C819-0).  While  the  noun-forms  frequently 
have  the  same  negative  meaning  as  the  verb,  they  pass  over 
more  readily  into  the  positive  sense,  so  that  the  act  of  deliver- 
ance becomes  the  point  of  departure  for  the  bestowal  of  favour, 
blessing,  and  prosperit}-.  Thus  nj^ir:  and  nj;iiJ'n  come  to  mean 
'victory'  (IS  14-45,  2S  192,  2K  5'i,  Is  6018).  'Salvation'  be- 
comes synonymous  with  other  positive  terms  like  '  righteous- 
ness,' 'blessing,'  'light'  (Is  458  4613  496  eilO  621,  pg  245  1064). 
In  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalter  it  obtains  an  eschatological 
(llessianic)  sense,  and  stands  as  one  of  the  terms  for  the  great 
final  deliverance  and  the  final  blessedness  to  follow  (Is  122f- 
4517. 22  498  516.  8  527  561,  Jer  238  3316,  Mic  77,  Hab  38-  is,  Ps  147 
35*  7412  858  982.  3  10927.  S2  11815.  21).  The  religious  importance 
of  the  conception  in  the  OT  springs  not  so  much  from  the 
nature  of  the  evil  removed,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness bestowed,  as  rather  from  the  fact  that  salvation,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  a  work  of  Jehovah  for  His  people,  a  Divine 
prerogative  ;  hence  the  frequently  recurring  statements  that 
salvation  belongs  to  Jehovah,  is  of  Jehovah,  that  Jehovah  is 
salvation,  the  Saviour  of  Israel  (1  S  1439,  2  S  223,  2  Ch  2017,  Is 
122.  3  3322,  Ps  38  622  11814,  21).  In  so  far  as  salvation  is  ^•alued 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  benefits  for  man,  but  as 
a  pledge  of  the  Divine  favour,  the  idea  becomes  spiritualized  in 
principle.  Besides,  in  so  far  as  all  national  developments  in 
the  history  of  Israel  have  a  religious  and  moral  background,  it 
is  felt  that  every  act  of  salvation  must  have  for  its  antecedent 
a  change  in  the  people's  spiritual  condition  (Is  3322.  24).  in  a  few 
passages  the  conception  is  directly  transferred  from  the  national- 
l^olitical  to  the  purely  religious  sphere,  sin  being  named  as  the 
evil  from  which  Israel  or  the  individual  is  saved  (Ezk  3629,  Ps 
511-1). 

The  LXX  renders  the  Heb.  verbs  by  a-utuv,  the  nouns  by 
iruTr,pia  and  o-uTipiov.  These  words,  however,  are  likewise  used 
to  render  Heb.  terms  of  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  and  thus 
to  a  large  extent  the  nice  distinction  of  the  original  between 
'  salvation '  specificall.y  so-called  and  such  more  general  terms  is 
obscured.  Thus  a-u^tiv  stands  for  t:?D  Niphal,  Piel,  and  Hiphil, 
frequentlj'  in  the  Passive  for  mere  '  escape,'  also  for  forms  of 
D73  and  iTTI.  On  the  other  hand,  cruZ,iiv  never  bears  in  the 
LXX  the  specific  sense  of  '  healing  '  (Jer  171-4). 

In  the  Apocryphal  and  Pseudepigraphical  writings  the  usage 
does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  OT ;  cf.  Sir  5112  (|| 
«™x=/aO-  Wis  167,  Jlh  911,  En  487  (of  '  the  Son  of  JWan ' ;  '  in  his 
name  are  they  being  saved,  and  he  is  the  God  of  their  life ')  503 
(eschatological  -  negative,   mere   salvation   without    glorv)  638, 

4  Ezr  625  7131  98  1234  1326  456  (the  righteous  shall  be  satisfied  with 
salvation  in  connexion  with  the  Messiah),  Ps-Sol  62  108  126  186, 
Bar  422. 24.  29,  Test.  Jud.  22,  Test.  Dan  5,  Test.  Napht.  8,  Jub  2329, 
1  Mac  430  99,  4  Mac  117  i5.T  ('  piety  which  saves  unto  eternal 
life  ')  1527.  In  most  of  these  passages  the  conception  is  eschato- 
logical-positive,  and  in  nian.v  of  them  it  has  reference  to  the 
issue  of  the  Last  Judgment,  wherein  lies  a  transition  from  the 
OT  to  the  NT  usage.  There  is  also  an  advance  in  this,  that  in  a 
couple  of  instances  the  act  of  salvation  is  connected  with  the 
Messiah. 

In  the  Gospels  au^uv  occurs  54  times  (not  count- 
ing Lk  17^'*,  where  ^uoyov-qaeL  is  better  attested 
than  (Toicret  of  the  TR,  nor  Mt  18",  a  verse  omitted 
by  the  best  authorities).     Tlie  noun  ffwriqpia  occurs 

5  times  (not  counting  alwvLos  awrripia  in  the  rejected 
shorter  conclusion  of  Mk.)— Lk  I^"-  ''^-  "  199,  Jn  422. 
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TO  crwTTjpioi'  is  found  twice — Lk  2^^  3".  Of  the  in- 
stances of  this  use  of  the  verb  14  relate  to  the  de- 
liverance from  disease  or  demoniacal  possession — 
Mt  9-1-  "  "'',  Mk  5-3-  28-  S4  QS6  iQo-2^  Lk  838-  «■  5«  1719 
IS'*-,  Jn  IP" ;  in  20  instances  the  reference  is  to  the 
rescue  of  physical  life  from  some  impending  peril 
or  instant  death— Mt  8-"  W>  IG-^  2^-  ■'^  !"»•  ^9,  Mk 
34  835  1530. 31  bis^  Lk  6«  92^-  '^^  2P^i'i'-  37-  39^  Jn  1227 ;  in 
the  remainder  of  cases,  20  times,  the  reference  is 
to  religious  salvation  technically  so  called — Mt  pi 
10"  19-5  2413-  22^  Mk  8^5  1028  ISi^-  ^^  le's,  Lk  1^^  8^2  92* 
1323  1828  191",  Jn  31^  53-»  10«  12«.  The  noun  ffwrvpia 
is  used  twice  in  the  OT  sense  of  deliverance  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel — Lk  l^''-  ''^ ;  and  3  times  in 
the  more  specihcally  religious  sense — Lk  1'^  19^ 
Jn  422.  TO  ausTTipiov  in  Lk  2^°  has  the  same  dis- 
tinctly religious  associations  ;  in  38  it  stands  in  a 
quotation  from  Is  40^,  where  the  meaning  is 
eschatological  from  the  OT  point  of  view. 

1.  First  we  examine  the  passages  relating  to 
the  delivermice  from  diseases  or  demoniacal  posses- 
sion. The  question  is  whether  the  import  of 
Tw^eLv  here  is  exhausted  by  the  notion  of  '  healing.' 
The  Greek  word  has  this  meaning,  being  con- 
nected with  cru)s  (trdos),  '  whole,'  '  sound,'  therefore 
(Tih^€Lv=  '  to  render  whole,  sound.'  The  AV  accord- 
ingly renders  in  most  of  tliese  cases  '  to  make 
whole'  or  'be  whole,'  in  two  'to  heal'  (Mk  5P, 
Lk  8^"),  in  one  '  to  do  well '  (Jn  1P2)^  and  only  once 
'to  save'  (Lk  18'*2).  In  one  instance  it  otters  'to 
save  '  as  a  marginal  reading  for  '  to  make  whole ' 
(Mk  10^2).  ny  everywhere  follows  the  render- 
ing of  AV  except  that  it  makes  the  two  passages 
where  the  latter  has  '  to  heal '  and  the  one  passage 
where  it  has  '  to  save '  uniform  Avith  the  others ; 
further,  that  it  renders  in  Jn  lp2  'to  recover,'  and 
that  it  offers  in  all  passages  except  Mk  6^®  tlie 
marginal  alternative  'to  save.'  It  should  be 
noticed  that  on  other  occasions  the  Evangelists 
use,  and  make  Jesus  use,  different  words,  whose 
import  is  restricted  to  '  healing '  in  the  medical 
sense,  and  that  not  only  where  the  object  is  some 
disease  or  disability,  but  also  with  a  personal 
object ;  so  depaweveLv  (Mt  423-  24  g?.  16  935  iqi.  8  1210.  is 

1414     1530     17I6.  18    192    2114,     Mk     P4    32.  10.  15    65.  13^      Lk 

423. 40  515  67. 18  721  82. 43  91.  6  iQi*  13"  14^,  Ju  S^")  and 
laaOai^  (Lk  &^  Q"  "•  "2  14^  22^1,  Jn  4«).  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  of  course,  whether  the  element  of 
'  healing  '  as  a  connotated  idea  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  adj^eiv.  Not  only  wouVl  this  have 
been  impossible  to  a  Greek  speaker  or  writer  in 
cases  where  the  saving  act  as  a  matter  of  fact  con- 
sisted in  or  involved  healing,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
cluded by  the  observation  that  Jesus  more  than 
once  referred  to  His  saving  work  as  the  work  of  a 
phy.sician,  and  in  the  instruction  to  His  disciples 
spoke  also  of  it  as  '  healing '  (Mt  9^2  lO^- »  W^,  Mk 
2'^  Lk  418  531  91-  2  10-').  The  only  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Evangelists  are  aware  of  a  difterence 
between  statements  where  '  healing  '  is  designated 
as  such,  and  other  statements  Avhere  '  healing  '  is 
implied,  but  where  for  a  certain  purpose  it  is  char- 
acterized as  'saving.' 

The  data  above  cited  show  that  this  last  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Aramaic  lies  behind  the  Greek 
form  of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  the  Evangelists, 
we  shall  also  have  to  assume  a  clearly  marked 
difterence  between  the  two  sets  of  cases.  The 
additional  element  which  the  use  of  adi^eiv  intro- 
duces into  the  situation  is  that  of  deliverance 
from  the  sphere  or  power  of  death.  In  ]Mk  3^, 
Lk  6*,  while  speaking  of  His  healing  work,  our 
Lord  contrasts  au^eiv  with  airoKTeiveiv,  which  im- 
plies that  He  regarded  it  as  the  opposite  of  '  kill- 
ing,' i.e.  as  rescuing  from  death  and  restoring  to 
life.  According  to  Mk  5r^,  the  purpose  of  '  being 
saved '  is  'to  live.'     In  Lk  7^  Stacrwf'etv,  the  use  of 


the  preposition  marks  the  process  as  a  transition 
from  death  to  life.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
instances  the  disease  or  infirmity  from  which 
Jesus  saves  is  not  fatal  in  itself,  e.g.  the  withered 
hand  (Mk  3-*),  the  issue  of  blood  (52*),  certainly 
some  of  the  diseases  of  6''8,  blindness  (10^2),  gtin 
even  here  the  act  of  saving  is  viewed  not  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  according  to  which  all  disease  and  in- 
firmity lie  on  the  side  of  death,  so  that  it  belongs 
to  the  function  of  one  who  delivers  from  death  to 
work  deliverance  from  tliese  consequences  of  sin 
and  precursors  of  death  likewise. 

This  is  further  conlirmed  by  the  general  inter- 
pretation Jesus  puts  upon  His  healing  miracles  as 
proi)liecies  and  pledges  of  the  approaching  Kingdom, 
in  which  all  sin  and  death  shall  be  done  away  with. 
With  regard  to  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the 
correctness  of  this  view  is  vouched  for  by  the  ex- 
plicit statement  (Mt  1228  =  Lk  II2").  But  it  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  miracles  of  healing. 
Jesus  did  not  look  upon  these  as  works  of  pliil- 
anthi'opy  merely,  or  as  signs  authenticating  His 
mission  primarily.  While  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended — and 
this  is  brought  out  prominently  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel — in  the  Synoptics,  where  Jesus'  teaching- 
is  centred  in  the  Kingdom-idea,  the  miracles  are 
before  all  else  signs  of  the  actual  approach  of  the 
Kingdom, — proofs  that  the  saving  power  of  God, 
wdiich  calls  the  Kingdom  into  being,  is  already  in 
motion,  and  therefore  so  many  instances  of  awi'eiv. 
Jesus'  saving  power  is  simply  the  Kingdom-power 
applied  to  the  individual  under  the  inttuence  of  sin 
and  death.  Thus  only  can  we  naturally  explain 
the  fact  that,  where  '  salvation '  has  a  direct 
religious  reference,  both  in  our  Lord's  own  and  in 
the  later  Apostolic  teaching,  the  close  connexion 
between  it  and  the  ideas  of  death  and  life  is 
unmistakable.  If  this  religious  usage  is  at  all 
dependent  on  the  physical  aspect  of  oar  Lord's 
saving  activity,  it  can  be  only  through  the  common 
element  of  victory  over  sin  and  death.  Jesus 
Himself  has  sufficiently  indicated  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  both  in  the  Synoptical  sayings 
and  in  the  Johannine  discourses.  In  the  former 
the  physical  evils,  which  the  saving  Kingdom - 
power  removes,  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  back- 
ground. Hence  Jesus  makes  such  physical  salva- 
tion the  occasion  for  suggesting  and  working  the 
profounder  change  by  which  the  bonds  of  sin  are 
loosed,  and  the  rule  of  God  set  up  in  the  inner  life 
of  man.  The  external  and  the  internal  are  sig- 
nificantly placed  side  by  side  as  co-ordinated  halves 
of  an  identical  work  (Mk  2^).  And  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  are  explicitly  told  that  the  physical  acts 
are  intended  to  jioint  to  corresponding  spiritual 
transactions ;  the  healing  of  the  blind,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  are  symbolic  of  Jesus'  saving  Avork  in 
the  spiritual  sphere  (5"-  ^^'-^  9»- "»  1225-  26).  On  three 
occasions  our  Lord  has  brought  out  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  physical  salvation  by  calling 
special  attention  to  its  dependence  on  the  exercise 
of  faith :  the  Avomah  Avith  the  issue  of  blood 
(Mk  53^==  Mt  922  =  Lk  8*^),  the  blind  man  near 
Jericho  (Mk  10^2  =  Lk  18-*2),  one  of  the  lepers 
(Lk  17'^).  The  Avords  'thy  faith  has  saA'ed  thee' 
are  on  these  occasions  the  same  as  Avere  used  in 
such  a  case  of  purely  spiritual  salvation  as  is 
recorded  Lk  7'^".  They  Avere  intended  as  a  sng- 
gestion  that  faith,  Avhich  had  yielded  such  results 
in  the  physical  sphere,  could  be  made  equally 
fruitful  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  salvation.  Thus 
the  external  and  internal  are  linked  together  by 
the  common  factor  of  faith. 

That  o-wfetv  has  to  do  Avith  the  contrast  of  life 
and  death  becomes  plain  also  from  those  instances 
of  its  natural  use   Avhere   deliA^erance    from    evil 
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other  than  disease  or  demon-possession  is  referred 
to,  for  here  everywhei'e  the  evil  is  that  of  pliysical 
death  (Mt  S-'  U^"  16-3  274". «.  49^  Mk  S^^  1530. 31^ 
Lk  9--'-  ^  23^5. 37.  39^  jn  1227). 

2.  In  connexion  with  the  directly  religious  use 
in  the  Gospels  several  questions  emerge.  (1)  Is 
the  saving  act,  wlien  belonging  to  the  spiritual 
sphere,  still  viewed  as  a  translation  from  death 
into  life,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  death  and 
life  as  related  to  salvation  in  this  sphere  ?  (2)  Is 
the  deliverance  conceived  eschatologically,  as 
something  to  be  experienced  in  the  Last  Day,  or 
is  it  treated  as  an  experience  already  attainable 
in  this  present  life  ?  (3)  Is  the  conception  negative 
or  positive,  or  both  negative  and  positive,  i.e.  does 
it  express  merely  the  removal  of  spiritual  evil,  or 
also  the  bestowal  of  positive  spiritual  blessings, 
especially  the  gift  of  life  in  a  positive,  pregnant 
sense  ? 

(1)  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
spiritual  salvation  still  revolves  around  the  con- 
trast between  life  and  death,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
sense.  Both  as  subjective  and  as  objective  states, 
death  and  life  come  under  consideration  here.  In 
other  words  :  Jesus  saves  from  spiritual  death  as  a 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  He  saves  from  eternal 
death  as  a  punishment  awaiting  the  sinner.  As 
the  object  of  His  saving  activity,  our  Lord  names 
TO  diroXwXos  '  that  which  has  become  lost  and  now 
is  lost '  (Mt  106  1524  1812-14^  Lk  \b*-  ^-  »•  -^  W).  From 
the  figures  used  it  appears  that  the  Gr.  d-TroWvadaL 
has  in  this  connexion  the  sense  '  miss,'  '  be  missing,' 
not  primarily  the  sense  '  destroy,'  '  be  destroyed.' 
Tlie  '  lost '  are  like  sheep  gone  astray  upon  the 
mountains,  like  the  coin  slipped  out  of  the  hand 
of  its  owner,  like  the  prodigal  who  has  left  the 
father's  home.  A  lost  condition  means  estrange- 
ment from  God,  a  missing  of  all  the  religious  and 
moral  relations  man  is  designed  to  sustain  towards 
his  Maker.  But  this  lost  condition  is  further 
identihed  by  Jesus  with  spiritual  death,  for  of  the 
prodigal  the  father  declares  :  '  This  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is 
found '  (Lk  15-4-  ^-).  Elsewhere  also  the  state  of 
sin  is  described  as  a  state  of  death  (Mt  8-^, 
Lk  20=*=^).  Salvation  of  'the  lost,'  therefore,  is 
salvation  from  spiritual  death.  As  such  it  includes 
both  forgiveness  of  sin  and  moral-religious  renewal. 
To  the  woman  wlio  had  anointed  Him  Jesus  said  : 
'  Tliy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace,'  and  this 
obviously  repeats  in  another  form  the  preceding 
statement,  'Thy  sins  are  forgiven'  (Lk  V^s.  5oj_  j^j 
tlie  case  of  Zacchfeus  also  assurance  of  pardon  is 
undoubtedly  implied  when  Jesus  declares  '  salva- 
tion'  to  have  come  to  his  house  (19^).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  salvation  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
moral  transformation  of  the  publican,  issuing 
directly  into  repentance  and  good  works.  The 
prodigal  is  pardoned  and  restored  to  the  privileges 
of  sonship.  But  salvation  is  not  confined  to  de- 
liverance from  this  subjective  spiritual  death,  just 
as  the  conception  of  being  '  lost '  is  not  exhausted 
l)y  estrangement  from  God.  dvoWwrdai  is  used  in 
a  retributive  sense  in  connexion  with  the  judgment 
of  God  to  which  the  sinner  is  subject ;  it  involves 
exposure  to  objective  death  as  a  result  of  con- 
demnation. With  reference  to  this  the  two  senses 
of  the  verb,  'to  be  mis.sing'  and  'to  be  destroyed,' 
are  used  side  by  side.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
man  the  judgment  may  bring  a  '  losing  '  or  a  '  find- 
ing,' '  keeping'  of  the  soul  or  life  (Mt  lO^s  16"^  Mk 
8=*5,  Lk  92-»-  25  1733^  Jn  12-5).  Yj-q^  the  point  of  view 
of  God  as  Judge  it  may  bring  'destruction.'  This 
is  the  dTTcoXetd,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Mt  5^"  7^^  10"^ 
18l^  Lk  133-5,  Jn  3^5.16  639  jq^s  W^  18".  The  two 
aspects  of  aTroWvadai  —  the  subjective  spiritual 
'being  lost'  and  the  objective  retributive  'being 
lost'   or  'perishing' — are  joined   together  in   Mt 


1810-14^  where  first  the  sinning  one  is  compared  to  a 
sheep  gone  astray  and  to  be  sought,  and  then,  to 
give  the  motive  for  this  search  after  the  subjec- 
tively lost,  Jesus  adds  :  '  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish '  (dwoXriTaL)  ;  that  which  is 
already  lost  in  the  one  sense  must  be  diligently 
sought,  lest  it  should  be  lost  in  the  deeper,  abso- 
lute sense.  And  the  deliverance  from  this  final 
ttTTcoXeia,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  from  the  other 
lost  condition,  is  aw^effOai,  cruiTijpia.  Thus  in  Mk 
16^®  '  to  be  saved '  is  the  opposite  of  '  to  be  con- 
demned ' ;  in  Jn  3^®- "  of  '  to  be  judged '  and  '  to 
perish,'  in  10^-  ^"  of  '  to  be  destroyed,'  in  12^'^  of  '  to 
be  judged.'  This  d-n-wXeia,  however,  not  less  than 
the  other  '  being  lost,'  is  equivalent  to  death.  It  is 
a  losing  of  the  life  {^pvxv,  Mt  lO^^  IB"',  Mk  8^'^  Lk 
924.  25^  Jn  2225)  .  ^^g  opposite  is  '  to  have  eternal 
life '  ( Jn  3^"  10-**),  or  '  to  be  raised  up  at  the  last 
day '  (6^^).  Thus  it  appears  that  salvation  in  its 
specific  religious  sense  is  still  viewed  throughout 
as  a  deliverance  from  death  and  an  introduction 
into  the  sphere  of  life. 

(2)  The  second  question  was  whether  '  salvation ' 
is  conceived  eschatologically  or  as  something  ex- 
perienced already  in  this  present  life.  It  has  been 
answered  in  principle  by  the  above,  for  present 
salvation  coincides  with  deliverance  from  subjec- 
tive spiritual  death  ;  eschatological  salvation  coin- 
cides with  deliverance  from  objective  death  in  the 
Judgment.  In  a  number  of  the  passages  already  con- 
sidered the  reference  to  the  present  is  very  j^lain.  To 
the  woman  who  anointed  Him  Jesus  addressed  the 
words,  'Thy  faith  has  saved  thee.'  Of  Zacchseus 
He  declared  :  '  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house ' ;  and  in  the  following  statement — '  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,' — the  'saving'  must  belong  to  the  same 
time  as  the  'seeking,' z'.c.  to  the  present  time  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  In  Jn  12'*''  the  saving 
of  the  world  for  which  Jesus  has  come  is  a  present 
thing  as  distinct  from  the  judging  of  the  world  for 
which  He  has  not  come,  but  which  is  reserved  for 
the  future.  In  Mt  1-^  the  sins  of  the  people  being 
the  evil  from  Avhich  Jesus  saves,  the  salvation  is 
viewed  as  a  present  one.  In  other  passages  the 
eschatological  reference  is  equally  obvious.  '  He 
that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved'  (Mt  10- 
2413).  ]^it  1625^  Mk  835,  Lk  92^  speak  of  the  finding 
or  saving  of  life  in  the  future  Judgment  as  condi- 
tioned by  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  life  here. 
This  is  clear  from  the  context  (v.^^  in  Mk.,  y.-'^  in 
Mt.  =  v.26inLk). 

The  point  of  the  sa.ving-  is  not,  as  often  interpreted,  that  for 
one  kind  of  life,  physical  life,  given  up,  another  kind  of  life, 
spiritual  life,  will  be  received  in  return  ;  in  which  case  the 
future  tenses  might  be  purely  logical,  and  no  eschatological 
reference  implied.  The  meaning  is  that  for  life,  in  its  general 
sense,  sacrificed  by  accepting  physical  death,  life  in  the  same 
general  sense  will  be  received  in  reward  through  the  escape 
from  death,  when  Jesus  comes  to  judge  and  to  render  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  As  Zahn  observes,  the  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  'life'  or  'soul'  is  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  'life  '  or 
the  '  soul '  is  frequently  called  '  the  only  one  '  (Com.  on  Matthew, 
in  loco). 

Eschatological  is  also  the  reference  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  recorded  in  jNIt  19-^,  Mk  lO'-"*, 
Lk  IS^^  'Then  who  can  be  saved?'  The  question 
Avas  called  forth  by  Jesus'  declaration,  that  the 
rich  would  with  great  difficulty  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  in  turn  called  forth 
by  the  question  of  the  rich  young  man,  '  What 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  Here 
'  to  be  saved '  = '  to  enter  the  Kingdom '  = '  to  inherit 
eternal  life,'  and  the  qualification  of  life  as  eternal, 
as  well  as  the  further  context, — St.  Peter's  question 
about  future  rewards,  and  our  Lord's  ansAver  to 
this,^prove  that  the  whole  discussion  is  eschato- 
logical in  its  scope.      Mt  2422  \\  Mk  13=»  '  Except 
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these  days  had  l)een  shortened,  no  desli  would  have 
been  saved,'  is  best  understood  as  follows  :  The 
temptation  in  these  last  times  will  be  so  severe, 
that,  if  their  duration  had  not  been  kept  within 
certain  limits,  all  men,  even  the  elect,  would  have 
fallen  away,  and  so  no  flesh  would  have  been  ulti- 
mately saved  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

This  interpretation  seems  to  be  required  by  the  fact  that  the 
shortening  of  the  dajs  is  for  the  sake  of  the  elect.  The  mere 
preservation  of  physical  life  could  have  no  special  bearing  upon 
the  destiny  of  the  elect,  since,  even  when  killed  in  the  body, 
they  would  be  sure  to  inherit  the  Kingdom ;  the  whole  repre- 
sentation concerning:  the  possibility  of  none  being  saved,  and  the 
elect  falling  away  and  the  shortening  of  the  days,  is,  of  course, 
conceived  from  the  human  point  of  view  (cf.  Zahn,  Com.  on 
Matthew,  in  loco). 

In  the  remainder  of  the  passages  there  are  no 
means  of  determining  whether  'salvation'  be 
future  or  present.  For  Mt  IS^i  (TR  only)  the 
reference  to  the  present  is  supjjorted  by  Lk  19^". 
In  Lk  8^^  'that  they  may  not  believe  and  be 
saved,'  the  eschatological  sense  would  be  quite 
plausible,  but  the  other  view  is  slightly  favoured 
by  the  general  import  of  the  paral)les  dealing  with 
the  present  invisible  aspect  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
general,  the  representation  of  the  Kingdom  as  both 
present  and  future  creates  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  our  Lord  regarded  salvation  as 
both  a  present  and  an  eschatological  experience. 
The  form  aw'^oixevoi,  'those  who  are  being  saved,'  in 
Lk  13'^,  probably  reflects  the  two-sidedness  of  the 
process,  as  belonging  to  both  present  and  future, 
and  therefore  untinished  in  this  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  Johannine  sayings  (Jn  3^"-  "  4--  5^^  10")  we 
.shall  have  to  assume,  in  harmony  with  the  generali- 
zation of  the  conception  of  'life,'  'eternal  life,'  in 
the  discourses  of  this  Gospel — which  makes  out  of 
it  a  conception  indifferent  to  the  distinction  between 
present  and  future — that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  synonymous  conception  of  salvation.  The 
future  in  10^  is  purely  logical  in  its  force. 

(3)  The  third  question  concerned  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Gospels  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  context  of  the  idea  of  religious 
salvation.  The  negative  aspect— escape  from  death 
—stands  in  the  foreground  in  Mt  24-,  Mk  13=" :  if 
the  days  had  not  been  shortened,  not  even  the  elect 
would  have  escaped  the  fate  of  death  in  the  Judg- 
ment ;  similarly  in  Mt  W^,  Mk  8^5,  Lk  9"'' :  he  who 
will  sacrifice  his  life  here  shall  escape  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  Judgment.  Probably  Mt  10"  and  24^^ 
should  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle  :  the 
enduring  now  will  save  from  greater  calamity  in 
the  Last  Day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  INIt  19-5,  Mk 
10-'',  Lk  18-",  where  '  salvation '  is  equivalent  to 
entrance  of  the  Kingdom  and  inheriting  of  eternal 
life,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  positive  side.  In 
the  Johannine  passages  the  positive  content  of  the 
idea  is  very  marked.  According  to  Jn  3^^*  ^'', 
'  to  have  eternal  life '  and  '  to  be  saved '  are 
synonymous.  In  Jn  5^^  also  the  preceding  context 
revolves  around  the  idea  of  life  (w.^i-^S)^  and  in  the 
sequel  the  same  idea  is  again  brought  forward 
(v.  3^).  Again,  in  10®- ^^  'salvation'  and  'life' 
appear  in  close  conjunction  ;  12^^  receives  its  inter- 
pretation from  3'^.  The  same  difference  as  is  ob- 
servable with  reference  to  eschatological  salvation 
may  be  observed  where  present  salvation  is  spoken 
of.  Sometimes  the  conception  is  negative  (Mt  r-\ 
Lk  7^"),  sometimes  positive  as  well  as  negative  (Lk 
19^") ;  the  salvation  which  came  to  Zacchseus'  house 
certainly  included  more  than  pardon,  since  it  issued 
in  renewal  of  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  do  not 
bear  out  tlie  contention  of  B.  Weiss,  who  main- 
tains that  (rcifecr^at  has  everywhere  a  purely  nega- 
tive meaning. 

In  the  saying  of  Lk  19^"  Jesus  declares  'saving' 
to  be  the  highest  category  under  which  His  Messi- 
anic activity  is  to  be  subsumed.     He  came  to  save. 


i.e.  His  entrance  into  the  world  was  for  this  specific 
purpose  (cf.  Mk  10^^).  The  connexion  between 
Him  and  salvation  consists  not  merely  in  this, 
that  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  He  procljiims  it. 
Everywhere  the  supposition  is  that  salvation  is 
in  some  way  bound  to  His  Person.  For  the  Johan- 
nine discourses  this  needs  no  proof.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  for  the  Synoptics.  Because  He  lodged 
with  Zaccha*us,  salvation  entered  the  latter's  house. 
The  rich  young  man  was  not  saved,  because  he 
refused  to  follow  Jesus.  The  saving  acts  in  the 
physical  sphere  are  suspended  on  faith,  and  this 
faith  involves  trust  in  Jesus, — in  Jesus,  to  be  sure, 
as  the  instrument  of  God,  but  none  the  less  so 
that  on  Jesus'  Person  together  with  God  the  act 
of  faith  terminates.  It  is  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable that  in  those  who  were  helped  by  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  faith  should  not  have  assumed 
the  form  of  personal  trust  in  Him.  Faith  in  God 
and  faith  in  Jesus  here  inevitably  coalesce.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  storm,  Jesus  rebukes  the  disciples 
for  their  lack  of  confidence  in  His  presence  with 
them  as  a  guarantee  of  absolute  safety  (Mt  S-*"). 
Similarly  Peter,  when  walking  itpon  the  water, 
calls  upon  Jesus  to  perform  the  saving  act.  From 
the  close  connexion  in  which  these  transactions 
stand  to  the  specific  religious  salvation,  it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  in  the  latter  also  Jesus  occupies 
a  necessary  place.  This  is  confirmed  by  Lk  7"*, 
where  the  woman's  faith,  which  is  declared  to 
have  saved  her,  consists  in  the  attitude  of  trust 
she  had  assumed  towards  Jesus  ;  the  love  shown 
the  Lord  is  here  the  result  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (v.'*'),  and  inasmuch  as  this  love  terminated  on 
Jesus,  the  faith  which  conditioned  the  forgiveness 
must  likewise  have  had  Him  for  its  object.  Simi- 
larly in  the  discourse  at  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  'salva- 
tion '  in  the  Last  Day  is  made  dependent  on  following 
of  Jesus  and  sacrifice  of  life  for  Jesus'  sake  and  the 
gospel's  sake,  and  the  corresponding  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  in  the  Judgment  (Mk  S^-*-  ss.  ss  y  ^i^ 
and  Lk.). 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  being  frequently  asserted  of  late,  that 
in  the  gospel  preached  bj'  Jesus  there  is  no  place  for  His  own 
Person,  it  being  merely  a  gospel  about  God.  Though  not 
frequently  in  so  many  words,  yet  in  acts  we  find  our  Lord  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  a  relationship  of  faith  between  the  disciple  and 
Himself  and,  in  Himself,  with  God.  If  only  once  in  the  Synop- 
tics we  read  explicitly  of  faith  in  .lesus  (Mt  S^j),  and  that  in  a 
passage  where  the  authenticity  of  the  words  tU  ifx.i  is  doubtful, 
this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  not  more  than  once 
God  Himself  is  specified  as  the  object  of  faith  (Mk  112-).  Jesus, 
conscious  of  being  the  Messiah,  the  Judge  at  the  Last  Day,  who 
would  finally  dispose  of  the  destiny  of'all  mankind,  could  not 
help  ascribing  a  central  soteriological  position  to  Himself.  Such 
a  figure  as  He  was  in  His  own  view,  could  not  be  kept  outside 
of  the  saving  transaction,  which  in  a  certain  sense  forestalls  the 
Last  Judgment.  The  absence  of  more  direct  affirn.ations  of  this 
principle  is  simply  the  result  of  Jesus'  method  of  not  directly 
proclaiming  at  first  His  Messianic  dignity,  but  rather  allowing  it 
to  be  gradually  inferred  from  the  impression  made  by  His  Person 
and  the  witness  of  His  works.  On  the  basis  of  our  present 
Gospels,  apart  from  critical  reconstructions  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  no  other  view  is  possible  than  that  our  Lord  represented 
salvation  as  in  some  way  bound  to  and  wrapped  up  In  His 
Person.  He  did  not  represent  salvation  as  something  uncondi- 
tioned, flowing  simply  from  the  love  of  God,  which  would  over- 
leap everv  necessitv  of  mediation.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  so  often  quoted  te  the  contrary,  furnishes,  when  rightly 
read,  the  clearest  demonstration  of  this,  for  it  was  spoken  to 
describe  not  God's  attitude  towards  sinners  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  historic  approach  of  God  to  lost  men  in  the  appearance  of 
His  Son  Jesus.  It  was  the  attitude  of  .Jesus  towards  publicans 
and  sinners  that  drew  forth  the  parable,  and  therefore  it 
describes  God's  attitude  towards  them  as  bound  to  that  assumed 
bv  Jesus  (cf.  Ernst  Cremer,  '  Pie  Gleichnisse  Lukas  lo  und  das 
kreuz'  in  Beitr.  z.  Forder.  Christl.  Thenl.  1904,  Heft  i).  The 
gospel  is  not  a  mere  announcement  of  the  love  of  God  unpre- 
ceded  and  unattended  by  any  action  on  His  part ;  it  is  the  glad 
message  of  the  love  of  God  in  action,  of  what  God  does  in  Jesus 
to  give  His  love  effect  in  actual,  substantial  salvation.  The  un- 
folding of  what  the  Person  of  Jesus  as  the  bearer  and  worker  of 
salvation  contains  could  not  be  fully  given  by  our  Lord  before 
His  saving  work  had  actually  transpired,  but  had  to  be  left  to 
Apostolic  teaching. 

3.  Humanly  considered,  salvation  is  dependent 
on  faith.     This  is  not  merely  explicitly  announced 
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(Mk  16i«,   Lk  8^2,  Jn  3i«-"),  it  is    likewise    pre- 
supposed or  expressed  in  connexion  with  the  heal- 
ing acts  of  Jesus.     It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  the 
Synoptics  nearly  the  Avhole  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  faith    attaches   itself    to    the   performance   of 
miracles.     This  is  because  miracles  embody  that 
saving  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  faith  is  the 
subjective  counterpart.    The  miracles,  almost  with- 
out   exception,   have    two    features    in    common. 
Firstly,  they  are  transactions  in  which  the  result 
depends  absolutely    on    the   forth-putting  of   the 
Divine    supernatural    powers,    where    no    human 
effort  could  possibly  contribute  anything  towards 
its  accomiilishment.     And,  secondly,  the  miracles 
are  healing  miracles,  in  which  the  gracious  love  of 
God  approaches  man  for  his  salvation.     Faith  is 
the  spiritual  attitude   called  for  by  this  twofold 
element  in  God's  saving  work.     It  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  and  grace, — not,  of  course, 
in  a  purely  intellectual  Avay,  but  practically  so  as 
to  carry  with  it  the  movement  of  the  whole  inner 
life.      How    faith    stands    related   to  the    saving 
power  of  God   is  most  clearly  illustrated  in   the 
narrative  of  ]Mk  9^'''-^.     When  the  discijiles  could 
not  heal  the  child  with  the  dumb  spirit,  Jesus  ex- 
claimed, '  O  unbelieving  generation  ! '     The  father 
says,   after   describing   the  severity   of   the   case : 
'  But  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us.'     To  this  Jesus  replies  :  'What, 
if  thou  canst !  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth.'     Faith  is  omnipotent.     To  speak,  with 
reference  to   it,   of  an   '  if  thou  canst '  is  an  ab- 
surdity.    Thus  to   faith   is  ascribed  what  can  be 
affirmed  of   God  alone.     And  elsewhere  also  this 
same   principle    is    emphasized  by   our   Lord   (]\It 
21-1-22,  Mklp2-23,  Lk  W).     The  explanation  lies 
in  this,  that  faitla   is  nothing  else  than  that  act 
whereby  man  lays  hold  of,  appropriates,  the  end- 
less power  of  God.     This  line  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  only.     The 
miracles,  as  has  been  shown,  illustrate  the  saving 
work  of  God  in  general.     All  salvation  partakes, 
humanly  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  the  impossible  : 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  God  alone  (Mt  IQ^^-  -^, 
Mk  102«-  "\  Lk  1826-  27)_     All  genuine  saving  faith  is 
as  profoundly  conscious  of  its  utter  dependence  on 
Gotl   for   deliverance   from   sin   and   death  as  the 
recipients   of   our   Lord's   miraculous    cures   Avere 
convinced  that  God  alone  could  heal  their  bodies 
from  disease.     Faith,  however,  is  more  than  belief, 
more  than  a  conviction  regarding  the  necessity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power.     It  also  involves 
trust,    the    reliance    upon    God's   willingness   and 
readiness  to  save.      Jesus  never   encouraged   the 
exercise  of  faith  as  a  mere  theoretical  belief  in 
supernatural  power.      The  performance  of  a  sign 
from  heaven,  such  as  men  might  have  witnessed 
without  trust  in  God  or  Himself,  He  persistently 
refused.       He   who   truly   believes,   realizes    that 
God  is  loving,  merciful,  forgiving,  glad  to  receive 
sinners.      Faith  transfers  to   God  "in   the   matter 
of  salvation  what  human   parents   experience   in 
themselves  with  reference  to  their  own  children, 
the  desire  to  help  and  supjily  (Mt  7^'").     This  re- 
liance  of    faith    is    not   confined    to   the   critical 
moments  of  life  ;  it  is  to  be  the  abiding,  character- 
istic disposition  of  the  disciple  with  reference  to 
his  salvation  as  a  whole.     Faith,  in  those  on  whom 
the   wonderful    cures    were    wrought,   may    have 
manifested  itself  at  first  as  a  momentary  act,  but, 
as  shown  above,  Jesus  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  such  people  to  wiiat  faith   had   done   for 
them,   thus   suggesting  that  it   was  permanently 
available  as  an  instrument  of  salvation. 

i.  In  proper  names,  the  conception  of  'saving' occurs  twice 
in  the  Gospels,  namely,  in  the  name  Jesus,  and  in  the  exclama- 
tion Hosanna.  A  reflexion  upon  the  meanina:  of  the  name 
Joshua  is  found  also  in  Sir  461,  and  in  Philo,  who  explains  it 


by  a-uTYiplix.  yMp'.ou  (de  Mut.  Nom.  21).  The  meaning  of  Mt  l2i  is 
not  that  Jesus  will  bear  this  name  symbolically  in  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  '  Jehovah  is  salvation,'  but  rather  that  in  Him 
Jehovah  saves,  or  even,  He  is  Jehovah  who  saves  ;  for  thus  only 
can  we  satisfactorily  explain  the  joining  together  of  the  two 
statements,  'Thoushalt  call  his  name  Jesus,' and  'for  it  is  he 
that  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  It  has  been  held  that 
in  the  cry  '  Hosanna,'  raised  by  the  people  at  Jesus'  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  children  in  the  Temple  (Mt  219- 15  |]), 
the  original  idea  of  '  saving '  inherent  in  this  word  as  an  appeal 
to  God  to  bestow  salvation  (Ps  llS^s  '  Save  now,  we  beseech 
thee,  Jehovah '),  was  no  longer  felt  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
word  meant  with  them  simply  a  general  shout  of  applause  to  the 
Messianic  King,  equivalent  to  '  Vivat'  or  the  German  '  Uoch.' 
Dalman  {Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  ISO),  who  takes  this  view,  couples 
with  it  the  inference  that  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  was 
not  a  Hebraist,  consequentlj'  not  the  Apostle  Matthew,  because 
no  Hebraist  could  have  thus  misinterpreted  a  familiar  form. 
He  finds  the  same  misunderstanding  in  Mk.  Both  Evangelists, 
according  to  him,  make  the  people  use  the  shout  in  the  sense 
which  it  bore  to  the  early  Church,  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
meaning.  Dalman  therefore  assumes  that  what  the  people 
actually  exclaimed  was  the  simple  '  Hosanna,'  and  that  both  'to 
the  Son  of  David '  and  '  in  the  highest '  are  unhistorical  em- 
bellishments dependent  on  the  Greek  misinterpretation  of  the 
word.  Zahn,  on  the  other  hand  (Com.  on  Matthew,  in  loco), 
takes  the  view  that  to  the  common  people  of  Jesus'  time  already 
the  old  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  form  may  have  become  obliter- 
ated, so  that  they  already  used  it  as  a  shout  of  applause  for 
Jesus,  in  which  case  the  Evangelists  would  be  accurate  in  their 
report  of  the  occurrence.  But  Zahn  does  not  explain  what 
meaning,  on  this  view,  the  people  could  have  attached  to  the 
words  Ik  ro'i;  u-^ia-roi;,  which  in  a  shout  addressed  to  Jesus  would 
remain  meaningless.  In  view  of  this,  only  two  explanations 
seem  possible.  Either  we  may  adhere  to  the  older  opinion  that 
^irxvvx  is  consciously  addressed  to  God,  'save  now,'  and  that 
TM  VIM  Aa.uii'h  introduces  Jesus  as  the  object  of  the  salvation 
invoked  from  God  (5i'!i'in,  as  Dalman  himself  observes,  being 
sometimes  construed  with  h  of  the  object— Ps  11*  1166),  and 
that  £►  ™V  i'^/la-Toi;  designates  heaven  as  the  place  from  which 
God  is  called  upon  to  bless  the  Son  of  David.  That  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  latter  idea  il  v-^'ic-toiv  would  have  been  absolutelv 
necessary  can  hardly  be  maintained.  Or  we  may  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  hosannas,  assuming  that  the  former  is 
addressed  to  the  Son  of  David,  the  latter  to  God,  and  both  not 
as  invocations,  but  as  ascriptions  of  praise.  This  is  suggested 
by  Lk.'s  version  (193S),  which  resolves  the  aa-octva.  U  -ro'i;  l^ia-rot; 
into  the  paraphrase  Iv  ohpa^Si  upy,v/i,  xxi  Siia  h  u-^ia-roi;.  This 
would  be  a  modification  of  Zahn's  \'iew,  preferable  because  it 
does  not  leave  the  !►  C-^httoi;  unexplained. 

5.  To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  usage  of  adi^eiv  and  auirripia  in  the  remainder 
of  the  NT.  '  Salvation '  in  connexion  with  heal- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  projected  into  the  specific 
religious  sphere,  reappears  in  Ac  4^-  ^"  14".  Tliat 
the  idea  in  the  Apostolic  teaching  largely  revolves 
around  the  contrast  between  life  and  death,  is  made 
abundantly  plain  by  the  following  passages  :  Ac 
315  530  i34B.«  Ko  116.]  7^  I  Co  55^  2  Co  215-16  710^  pj^ 
32»,  2  Ti  110,  Tit  35,  He  5^  Ja  S^^-  20,  1  p  320. 21 
Where  the  saving  act  is  referred  to  a  definite  point 
of  time,  this  is  most  frequently  the  eschatological 
future  (Ro  13",  1  Co  31555,  Ph  P«,  1  Th  o^,  2Th  2^^, 
He  1"  21"  928,  Ja  520,  1  P  P-  9- 1«  41^).  Instances 
where  salvation  is  made  a  matter  of  the  past  or 
present  are  Eph  2^-  »,  1  Ti  2^  2  Ti  P,  Tit  3^,  Ja 
121  (?),  1  P  321,  Jude  21.  In  many  connexions,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
usage  is  eschatological  or  not  (Ro  P®  IQi,  2  (To  71", 
Eph  113,  jjg  2^,  Ja  2i«).  For  this  peculiar  indeter- 
mination  of  the  idea  the  following  passages  are  of 
interest :  Ac  2^^  1  Co  P^  152,  2  Co  2i5,  in  all  of 
which  the  present  participle  auio/mevoL,  '  those  who 
are  being  saved,'  is  found  (cf.  witli  the  past  parti- 
ciple creawaixivoi,  '  those  who  liave  been  and  are 
saved,'  Eph  25).  The  negative  aspect  of  the  de- 
liverance is  on  the  Avhole  not  more  prominent  than 
the  positive  :  Ac  2^"  (from  this  crooked  generation, 
i.e.  from  the  judgment  whicli  will  befall  it),  Ro  5" 
(from  the  eschatological  wrath  of  God),  Ja  52" 
(from  death),  Jude  23  (from  the  fire) ;  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  Ac  13«--''  (eternal  life),  2  Co  2i5  (unto 
life),  Ph  32"  (Saviour  through  tlie  resurrection).  Tit 
35  (palingenesia),  He  P  (inherit  salvation),  2^  (so 
great  a  salvation),  5^  (eternal  salvation),  1  P  P-  5 
(inheritance=salvation),  Rev  12i*'  (salvation  parallel 
with  power  and  Kingdom),  IQi  (salvation  parallel 
with  glory  and  power).     In  2  Ti  P"  the  negative 
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and  the  positive  side  are  named  together  :  '  our 
Saviour,  who  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.' 
Salvation  from  sin  specitically  appears  in  Ko  11-^ 
in  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Is  59'-". 

6.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  cnorripia  in  the 
NT  relates  to  what  is  dogmatically  called  '  the 
application  of  redemption '  in  distinction  from 
'  the  impetration  of  I'edemption,'  or  the  objective 
work  of  Christ.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
original  eschatological  significance,  for  what  takes 
place  in  the  end  lies  on  the  line  of  the  subjective 
transformation  of  the  believer. 

The  view  has  recently  been  advocated  by  VVendland  (ZNTW 
V.  [1904]  351)  that  the  original  background  of  the  conception  of 
a-ajso-fla/  is  the  rule  and  influence  of  evil  spirits,  of  which  death 
and  disease  would  be  only  the  peripheral  manifestations.  The 
facts  cited  above  do  not  bear  out  this  hypothesis,  or  even 
favour  it.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  only  one  passage  which 
applies  cniten  to  the  casting  out  of  a  demon  (Lk  83S).  In  all 
other  cases  of  deliverance  from  demoniacal  jaossession  other 
expressions  are  used.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  say  that 
sin  and  death  lie  at  the  centre,  demoniacal  influence  in  the 
periphery  of  the  conception.  On  the  other  hand,  it  creates  an 
equally  wrong  distribution  of  the  emphasis  to  conceive  of  our 
Lord's  o-wjsjv  as  in  its  primary  aspect  a  species  of  'healing,' 
and  of  Jesus  Himself  as  chiefly  a  spiritual  physician.  Against 
Harnack,  who  in  his  work.  Die  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des 
Christenthums  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  goes  too  far  in 
this  direction,  Wagner  {ZNTW  vi.  [1905]  234,  235)  well  observes, 
that  the  NT  writers  do  not,  like  the  later  Church  Fathers,  who 
stood  under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  view  sin  as  a 
disease  of  the  soul,  but  as  a  species  of  death,  and  that  Jesus  is 
to  them  far  more  than  a  physician,  viz.  One  who  leads  from 
death  to  life. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Lex.  svv.  a-aZeiv  and  cnuTVipia;  the  vari- 
ous handbooks  on  OT  a,nd  NT  Theology  ;  Klaiber,  Die  NT  Lehre 
ijon  der  Siinde  und  Erlosung,  1836  ;  Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  von 
der  Seligkeit,  4  parts,  1895-1900  ;  Klopper,  Der  Brief  d.  Ap. 
Paul.  a.  d.  Philipper,  on  119-  28  (note)  and  320,  Der  Brief  a.  d. 
Epheser  on  2-'>  and  5'-3;  Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  1894, 
p.  47 ff.  ;  Wobbermin,  Religionsgesch.  Stiidien,\05U. ;  Harnack, 
Reden  imd  Aufsdtze,  1899,  1900,  i.  pp.  301-311;  Soltau,  Die 
Gebiirtsaesch.  Jesu  Christi,  1902 ;  Wendland,  '  'S,ii>7r,p :  Eine 
religionsgesch.  Untersuchung '  in  ZNTW  v.  [1904]  p.  335  flf.  ; 
Wagner,  '  Ueber  tru^uv  und  seine  Derivata  im  NT,'  ib.  vi.  [1905] 
p.  205  ff.  ;  Jeremias,  Babylonisches  im  NT,  1905,  pp.  27-46. 

Geerhaedus  Vos. 
SAMARIA,    SAMARITANS.  — 1.    Description.— 

'  Samaria,'  originally  the  name  of  the  city  built  by 
Omri  (1  K  16-^),  became  in  a  very  short  time  a 
common  name  for  the  Northern  kingdom  (Am  3^, 
Jer  31',  2  Ch  251^) ;  but  during  the  Greek  period  it 
became  limited  to  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  so 
in  NT  times  it  is  the  designation  of  the  district 
that  lies  between  Galilee  and  Judsea  (Jn  4*).  The 
limits  and  extent  of  the  Samaritan  territory  varied 
from  time  to  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  iv.  1  ;  1  Mac  IP'^), 
and  it  is  imijossible  to  define  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  boundaries  in  Gospel  days.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  known  generally.  We  learn  that 
Ginea — the  modern  Jenin — on  the  south  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  was  its  northern  boundary 
(Ant.  XX.  vi.  1)  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Caphar  Outheni — now  Kefr  Adan — 4  miles 
distant,  was  in  Galilee  (M.  Gittin  i.  5).  The 
southern  boundary  is  stated  as  'the  Acrabbene 
toparchy'  {BJ  III.  iii.  4),  and  a  village  named 
Anuath  or  Borkeas  was  on  the  border  (ib.).  As 
these  have  been  identified  with  the  modern  villages 
of  'AJ<:rabe  and  Bcrukin,  we  conclude  that  this 
boimdary  ran  westward  to  the  Shephelah  along 
Wady  Ish'ar.  In  that  case  it  would  then  naturally 
run  eastward  to  the  Jordan  down  Wady  Zamar. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  to  fix  "it  farther 
north  at  this  point,  as  Karn  Sartabeh  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews"(M.  Rosh.  ii.  4), 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  border  hill  accessible  alike 
to  Jews  and  Samaritans.  This  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  it  was  the  only  signalling  station  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaritan  territory  where  false 
lights  could  be  kindled  to  deceive  the  Jews  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  moons,  and  this  the  Samaritans 
are  accused  of  having  done  (Bab.  Rosh.  226  and 
margin).    The  eastern  boundary  was,  of  course,  the 


Jordan,  while  the  hill  slopes  towards  the  Shephelaii 
constituted  the  western — the  plain  between  Caphar 
Outheni  and  Antipatris  being  regarded  as  a  heathen 
district  (Bab.  Gittin  76a).  This  gives  us  a  terri- 
tory of  about  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  30 
from  east  to  west. 

The  region  consists  of  scattered  mountain  groups 
and  rounded  hills  with  plains  between,  the  chief  of 
these  being  Merj  el-Mahna,  to  the  east  of  Nablus, 
Merj  el-Ghuruk  or  the  plain  of  Sanur  (a  lake  in 
the  winter  and  spring),  and  the  plain  of  Dothan, 
which  last  opens  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Samaria  presents  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast 
to  Judcea  with  its  barren  hills.  Here  they  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind,  chief  among  which  are  the  olive,  the  fig,  the 
mulberry,  the  orange,  the  apricot,  and  the  pome- 
granate. On  the  Samaritan  hills  great  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  find  pasture.  The  whole  country 
is  studded  with  villages,  and  the  fertile  plains  and 
valleys  produce  rich  crops  of  grain.  Only  to  the 
east,  extending  along  the  Jordan  boundary,  is  the 
country  rough  and  broken,  and  the  mountains, 
which  descend  precipitously  to  the  river,  naked 
and  barren ;  and  this  they  nave  always  been  (BJ 
IV.  viii.  2).  The  rest  of  the  country  is  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  in  many  places  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  In  the  early  centuries  the  gardens  of 
Samaria  ('Boao  mo-ns,  M.  Erakhin  iii.  2)  were 
famous,  and  to-day  the  fruit  orchards  and  beautiful 
gardens  of  Jenin  are  equally  well  known,  while  all 
must  agree  with  Thomson  (LB  ii.  110)  when  he 
says  :  '  One  may  be  excused  for  becoming  somewhat 
enthusiastic  over  this  pretty  vale  of  Nablus,  spark- 
ling with  fountains  and  streams,  verdant  with  olive 
groves  and  fig  orchards,  intersjiersed  with  walnut, 
apple,  apricot,  orange,  quince,  pomegranate,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs.'  But,  notwithstanding  its* 
sujjeriority  in  richness  and  beauty  to  the  south 
country,  the  Jews  of  the  1st  cent,  were  very  un- 
willing to  admit  that  Samaria  was  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  When  they  spoke  of  it  they  reckoned 
only  the  three  lands, — Judsea,  Galilee,  and  Persea 
(M.  Shebhiith  ix.  2), — always  omitting  Samaria,  as 
not  being  Jewish  soil.  But  even  the  district  we 
have  described  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
at  any  time  fully  occupied  by  the  people  we  call 
Samaritans.  The  name  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
religious  sect,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Shechem 
(Ant.  XI.  viii.  6).  There,  and  in  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  they  were  numerous  and  strong, 
but  almost  everywhere  there  were  also  Grecian 
settlers,  and  with  the  city  of  Samaria  itself  the 
Samaritans  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

2.  History  of  the  Samaritans  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Jews. — Although  the  Samaritans  claim 
descent  from  the  patriarchs  (Jn  4^^),  and  present  us 
with  an  unbroken  history,  and  although  it  is  to 
some  extent  true  that  they  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Renan,  Lang.  Semit.  p.  230), 
Ave  must  date  their  characteristic  existence  as  a 
people  only  from  the  time  of  their  conflicts  with 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  We  regard  the  Samaritan 
statement  (el-Tolidoth),  that  300,000  men  besides 
women  and  children  were  brought  back  from  captiv- 
ity in  the  days  of  Sanballat,  as  baseless  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  Israel  Avas  carried  away  captive, 
a  remnant  must  have  been  left ;  and  that  such  was 
the  case  Ave  have  abundant  evidence  (2  K  23''^"-", 
Jer  41^).  Their  appearance  as  a  community  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  their  mingling  Avith  the 
Assyrian  colonists  settled  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
from  the  leading  party  amongst  these  that  they 
are  frequently  designated  Cuthseans  (2  K  17-'*). 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  originally  mixed  origin  of  the 
Samaritans,  but  rejieated  accessions  from  Judaism 
(Neh  13-8-  29  .  Ant.  XI.  viii.  2  and  6),  probably  ulti- 
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mately  outnumbering  the  original  colonists,  and 
the  manifest  reversion  to  the  jnire  Semitic  type, 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  existing  Samaritan 
race  hiis  but  little  connexion  with  the  old  Turanian 
colonists,  antl  is  i)robably  now  of  almost  as  pure 
Hebrew  blood  as  the  modern  Jew. 

For  their  rejection  from  all  participation  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  tlie  Samaritans  never 
forgave  the  Jews  (Ezr  4^-'^,  Neh  2-"),  and  for  their 
attempted  hindrance  of  that  work  the  Jews  bore 
the  Samaritans  no  less  a  grudge.  The  breach 
became  irrevocable  when  a  rival  priesthood  and 
temple  were  set  up  on  Gerizim.  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  tradition  agree  as  to  the  date  of  this 
event,  which  Josephus  sets  down  wi'ongly  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Jaddua  the 
high  priest  (B.C.  332) — one  hundred  years  too  late 
{A)tt.  XI.  viii.  2);  but,  though  his  account  is 
clearly  mixed  with  fable,  there  may  still  be 
some  historical  basis  for  the  extra  details  he 
gives.  About  B.C.  200,  during  the  weak  rule 
of  the  high  priest  Onias  II.  (d.  B.C.  198),  the 
Samaritans,  being  then  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
are  accused  of  having  harassed  the  Jews  and 
carried  away  captives  to  serve  as  slaves  (Ant. 
XII.  iv.  1).  In  his  account  of  Maccabiean  times 
Josephus  continually  accuses  tliem  of  denying  all 
kinshiji  with  the  Jews,  when  tiiey  see  them  in 
suti'ering  and  difficulties,  and  of  claiming  to  be 
Sidonians  {Ant.  XII.  v.  5) ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  good  fortune  befalls  the  Jews,  they  claim 
to  belong  to  that  race,  and  to  derive  their  descent 
from  Joseph  (ib.  IX.  xiv.  3,  XI.  viii.  6,  XII.  iv.  5). 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  B.C.  128)  made  an  expedition 
against  Samaria  (Ant.  xili.  x.  2).  After  repeated 
successes  against  their  ally  and  i^rotector  Antiochus 
Cyzieenus,  he  took  Samaria,  ravaged  the  country, 
subdued  the  Cuthfeans  who  dwelt  about  the  temple 
at  Gei'izim,  and  destroyed  their  temple  (Ant.  xili. 
ix.  1).  During  the  period  of  unrest  that  followed 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  the  Samaritans 
became  so  aggressive  that  they  came  privately  into 
Jerusalem  by  night,  and,  when  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  were  oj^ened  just  after  midnight,  they 
entered  and  scattered  dead  men's  bodies  in  the 
cloisters  to  defile  the  Temple  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  1). 
Another  incident  is  later  recorded,  which  led  to 
very  serious  consequences.  A  number  of  Galiloean 
pilgrims  were  attacked,  and  many  killed,  at  Ginea 
(Jcnin),  the  first  Samaritan  village  on  the  way 
(Ant.  XX.  vi.  1-3).  This  led  to  civil  war  for  a 
time,  then  to  the  intervention  of  the  Koman 
authorities,  and  ultimately  to  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  by  Claudius  himself  (A.D.  51).  At  a 
still  later  period  we  find  the  Jcms  excluding  the 
Samaritans,  as  also  Christians  and  pagans,  from 
Capernaum,  Nazareth,  and  Sepphoris  (Epiphanius, 
adv.  Hcer.  i.  11).  Nor  was  it  only  in  Palestine 
that  the  jealousies  continued  to  exist.  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  Lagi  had  taken  many  Jews  and 
Samaritans  to  Egypt  [Ant.  xi.  viii.  6),  and  there 
in  Alexandria  we  read  of  rivalry  and  disorders 
between  them  (Ant.  XII.  i.  1),  the  disputes  being, 
as  usual,  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  Jerusalem 
and  Gerizim. 

Jewish  literature  is  full  of  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit. 
Ben  Sira  speaks  of  '  the  foolish  folk  that  dwell  at  Shecheni,'  and 
characterizes  them  as  '  no  nation '  (Sir  5025. 2G).  Josephus  invari- 
ably rails  them  '  Cuthseans,'  and  will  not  admit — except  some- 
times for  a  purpose — that  they  are  of  Hebrew  V^lood.  The 
Rabbis,  though  hesitating-  to  call  them  '  Gentiles,'  use  the  same 
name.  Regarding  their  food,  we  read  :  '  Let  no  man  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Cuthicans  :  for  he  that  eateth  their  bread  is  as  he 
that  eateth  swine's  flesh'  (M.  Shebhiith  viii.  10;  Bab.  Kidd. 
7tia).  In  the  matter  of  gifts  and  offerings  to  the  Temple, 
including  the  half-shekel,  the  Samaritan  was  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  slaves  and  heathen  (M.  Ab.  Zar.  i.  5:  Jerus.  Ab. 
Zar.  i.  4).  If  a  Samaritan  were  witness  to  a  bill  of  divorce, 
that  in  itself  made  the  document  invalid  (M.  Gittin  i.  5). 
Rabban  Gamaliel,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  spirit  he 
always  shows  (cf.  Ac  5^8),  was,  however,  inclined  to  accept  such 


testimony,  and  at  a  later  period  we  occasionally  meet  with  a 
less  bitter  tone  ;  for,  while  some  of  the  Rabbis,  remembering 
2  K  I'^S'-**,  called  them  'proselytes  of  the  lions,'  Rabbi  'Akiba 
was  ready  to  recognize  them  as  true  proselytes  (Bab.  Kidd.  ibb), 
while  others  said  it  was  permitted  to  have  dealings  with  one 
who  became  a  true  prosel.\te  (Jerus.  Shek.  i.  4).  Samaritan 
wine  was  universally  condemned,  but  'the  victuals  of  the 
Cuthaeans  are  permitted  if  not  mixed  with  wine  or  vinegar' 
(Jerus.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  4);  and  the  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Cuthseans  is  permitted  (Bab.  Kidd.  76«).  Although  Samaria 
is  not  part  of  Israel,  '  the  land,  the  roads,  the  wells,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  Cutha;ans  are  clean'  (Jerus.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  4). 
An  Israelite  might  circumcise  a  Cuthaean,  but  the  contrary  was 
not  permitted,  as  it  might  then  be  done  in  the  name  of  Gerizim 
(Jerus.  Jehamoth  vii.  1).  It  was  permitted  to  add  'Amen'  to 
a  blessing  asked  by  a  Cutha;an,  but  onlv  after  hearing  the 
whole  blessing  (II.  Ber.  viii.  8).  Meat  slaughtered  by  a  Cutha;an 
is  allowed  if  an  Israelite  is  present,  or  if  the  Samaritan 
himself  eats  from  it  (Bab.  Cholin  3b).  Samaritan  literature  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  aggressive  ;  but  that  arises  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  less  of  it,  and  the  greater  necessity  the  Samaritan  had 
to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Still,  in  every  proof  they  bring 
forward  in  fa\our  of  their  sanctuary  as  the  07ic  holy  place, 
there  is  implied  or  expressed  the  idea  that  the  Jew  is 
schismatical,  if  not  heretical.  They  use  the  designation 
'Israelite'  for  themselves  alone,  and  "refuse  it  to  the  Jews. 
Still,  they  have  no  objection  to  be  called  '  Samaritans,'  which 
they  write  D'lmr  or  mm  nciB'— 'Guardians  of  the  Law.'  (See 
Letter  to  Ludolf).  They  have  an  intense  dislike  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  bitterness  of  their  hate  culminates  in  their  play  upon 
its  name,  when  they  describe  the  Jews  as  o'yo'  "niN — 'accursed 
to  perfection  '  or  '  perfectlj'  cursed '  (el-Tolidotli).  The  more 
moderate  attitude  of  which  we  have  spoken  seems  to  ha\e  been, 
on  the  whole,  later  than  the  days  of  the  Gospels,  and  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  Samaritans  having  made  common  cause 
with  the  Jews  against  Vespasian  (BJ  m.  vii.  32).  At  that  time 
they  shared  in  the  Dispersion,  and  their  sjnagogues  were  then 
to  be  foimd  in  Egypt  and  Rome.  At  the  present  moment  the 
relationship  between  the  two  races  is  no  closer  than  in  the 
past.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Samaritans,  fearing  the 
extinction  of  their  sect,  sought  to  arrange  for  intermarriage 
with  the  Jews,  but  this  was  refused. 

3.  Religion. — The  basis  of  the  Samaritan  religion 
is  the  Pentatetich,  as  they  read  and  understand  it ; 
and  to  this  they  have  been  as  loyal  as  the  Jcms  to 
their  Law.  Since  long  before  the  Christian  era 
they  have  been  strongly  monotheistic.  Not  only 
are  they  the  enemies  of  images  and  every  visible 
representation  of  the  Ueity,  but  they  have  ever  re- 
sented as  strongly  as  do  the  Jewish  Targtims  every 
anthropomorphic  representation  of  God  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  they  have  made  no  concessions  to 
heathenism.  They  were,  indeed,  accused  by  the 
Rabbis  of  worshipping  a  dove  on  Gerizim  (Cholin 
6o),  and  also  of  worshipping  the  idols  Jacob  buried 
(Gn  35-*)  under  the  oak  of  Moreh  (Bcr.  Bab.  §  81) ; 
but  these  were  maliciotis  falsehoods.  From  the 
Jewish  point  of  vieAv  another  ofience  against  the 
Law  was  that  they  pronounced  the  Sacred  Name — 
Jahweh — with  its  own  vowels  (Jerus.  Sank.  x.  1  ; 
Bab.  Sank.  90).  Tlieodoret  seems  to  confirm  this, 
and  tells  us  that  their  pronunciation  was  'la/Je 
(^  =  v,  as  in  mod.  Greek) — a  point  of  interest  is 
that  scholars  for  grammatical  reasons  pronounce  it 
in  the  same  manner.  For  some  centuries,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  it 
Shima,  ('the  name'),  just  as  the  Jews  use  hasshcm 
in  conversation  (Letter  to  Ludolf).  In  the  matter 
of  their  ritual  orthodoxy  we  have  even  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus  ;  for,  when  he  tells  of  Jewish 
fugitives  acctised  of  ritual  irregularities  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Saniaritjins,  he  adds  that  they  com- 
plained of  being  falsely  accused  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  7). 
To  this  we  may  add  the  remarkable  confession  of 
Eabban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  who  says  : 
'  Every  command  which  the  Cutha'ans  keep  they 
observe  more  strictly  than  the  Israelites'  (Bab. 
Cholin  4o)-  They  practise  circumcision,  and  keej) 
the  Law  strictly.  They  observe  all  the  Mosaic 
feasts  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  their  reading  of  the 
Law,  they  go  three  times  a  year  to  Gerizim  for  the 
feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles, 
and  at  such  times  practically  the  whole  community 
lives  in  the  mountain.  Only  at  the  Passover 
season,  however,  do  they  offer  sacrifices,  and,  as 
the  arrangements   at   that   time   bring   before  us 
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much  more  vividly  the  occasion  of  the  institution 
of  tliat  feast  than  the  cahn  order  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  it  claims  our  attention.  The  usual  order 
is  that  seven  days  before  the  Passover  the  whole 
community  camps  out  on  the  top  of  (Jeriziin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  rock,  which  they 
regard  as  the  site  of  their  ancient  temple.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan  the  whole  congregation 
assembles,  and  the  high  jiriest  reads  the  words  of 
institution  in  Ex  12'"^'-^.  Precisely  .at  sunset,  as  he 
concludes  the  sixth  verse,  a  sufficient  number  of 
lambs  for  the  community  is  slain  by  men  dressed 
in  white  clothing.  Each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion then  marks  his  forehead  with  the  blood.  The 
wool  is  removed  by  scalding  with  boiling  water 
previously  made  readj\  The  bodies  are  now  ex- 
amined, to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  blemish, 
and  thereafter  they  are  sjiitted  and  roasted  in  a  pit 
arranged  as  an  oven.  An  hour  or  two  Later,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  the  Samaritans  stand- 
ing, eat  in  haste  with  their  loins  girded,  with 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  with  staff  in  hand.  All 
tiiat  remains,  together  with  the  right  shoulders 
and  hamstrings  previously  removed,  is  carefully 
gathered  up  and  burned  in  the  night.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  they  all  return 
to  their  duties  in  the  town. 

In  accordance  with  the  Law,  the  levirate  marriage 
is  practised  ;  but  with  the  difference,  that  it  is  not 
the  brother,  but  the  nearest  friend  that  takes  his 
wife.  As  among  tlie  Sephardic  Jews  also,  a  second 
wife  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  first  when  she 
has  had  no  children. 

Beyond  these  things  their  religious  ideas  are 
vague.  The  Pentateuch  is  their  sole  canonical 
book,  and  beyond  its  life  they  never  seem  to  have 
passed.  They  Avere  never  called  upon  to  go 
tlirough  a  stirring  national  crisis,  like  the  Jews 
during  the  Maccabtean  times,  and  so  they  never 
rose  to  the  same  vigour  and  intellectual  life.  The 
written  sources  of  their  dogma  are  late,  but  from 
these  and  from  Jewish  sidelights  we  can  learn 
something.  It  is  discussed  in  the  Talmud  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Sadducees 
in  belief,  and  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  some 
ground  for  thinking  so,  for  they  are  represented  as 
saying  that  '  no  resurrection  is  recoixled  in  the 
Law '  (Bab.  Sanh.  90i).  Still,  the  modern  Samaritan 
believes  in  a  resurrection,  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  spirits,  in  a  judgment,  and  in 
the  creation  from  nothing.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Arabic  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
tell  us  of  Samaritan  sects  professing  the  distinctive 
beliefs  of  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  so  that 
the  opinions  of  both  parties  must  have  been  held 
by  individuals  at  an  earlier  date.  In  Jn  4--^  we 
find  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  of  a  prophet  Avhoni  she,  like  the  Jews, 
designated  'the  Messiah.'  That  this  word  should 
have  been  used  by  her  has  been  regai'ded  as 
peculiar,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Law,  but  in 
the  1st  cent,  we  find  Samaritans  familiar  with  and 
quoting  the  prophets  (Mid.  Debar.  §  3)  ;  and, 
besides,  we  must  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  faith  like  theirs,  continually  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  foreign  bondage,  to  survive  without 
absorbing  many  of  the  elements  of  .Jewish  eschatol- 
ogy  ;  and  of  these  the  Messianic  idea  was  the  most 
widely  spread  in  the  1st  cent.,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  even  the  Samaritans  to 
escape  its  influence.  It  was  doubtless  in  connexion 
with  such  a  hope  that  the  prophet  arose,  and 
tumults  o(tcurred  which  were  put  down  by  Pilate, 
causing  him  finally  the  loss  of  his  office  {Ant.  XVIII. 
iv.  1) ;  as  it  also  led  Simon  Magus  to  give  himself 
out  as  some  great  one  (Ac  8^).  When  the  Messianic 
idea  took  final  form,  they  expected  tlie  INIessiali's 
coming  in  the  year  6000"  A.M.,  but  did  not  think 


that  he  should  be  greater  than  Moses.  Wiiether 
he  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  does  not 
ap[iear,  but  they  denied  the  application  of  Gu  49'" 
(where  their  reading  varies  from  the  MT)  as  jjroof 
that  he  should  spring  from  Judah.  Prom  the  Jews 
they  adopted  the  synagogue  system  ;  and,  apart 
from  the  feast  days  kept  on  Gerizim,  all  their 
worship  is  conducted  in  Keniset  es-Sdmire,  the 
synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (Nablus).  The  high  priest,  who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  conducts  their  services,  and, 
a(;cording  to  the  Law,  he  receives  tithes  from  his 
people. 

4.  Literature. — The  most  ancient  and  important 
document  the  Samaritans  possess  is  the  (Hebrew-) 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  and  this  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  at  a  very  early  date — indeed, 
before  the  Babylonian  (mt^N)  alj^habet  had  sup- 
planted the  older  Hebrew,  for,  like  all  the  later 
books  of  this  jaeople,  it  is  written  in  a  character 
that  is  now  peculiar  to  them,  —  the  Samaritan 
alphabet, — but  which  in  itself  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  cursive  form  of  the  old  lapidary  script 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Moabite.  Another 
testimony  to  their  early  reception  of  the  Torali  is 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  parclshahs  like  the  MT, 
but,  on  a  totally  difi'erent  principle,  independent 
alike  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
into  kctzin.  These  number  in  all  962,  Genesis  con- 
taining 250,  Exodus  200,  Leviticus  134,  Numbers 
218,  and  Deuteronomy  160.  While  the  language 
of  this  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  is  Hebrew,  it 
supports  in  the  matter  of  various  readings  rather 
the  LXX  than  the  MT,  the  number  of  agreements 
being  not  less  than  2000,  while  in  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs  it  ditt'ers  from  both  the  LXX  and  the 
^NIT.  But  more  to  be  considered  than  all  these 
taken  together  are  certain  variations  that  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  their  religion.  The 
Jews  were  wont  to  accuse  the  Samai'itans  of  having 
corrupted  the  Law ;  and  the  charge  was  well 
founded.  In  Dt  27*  (cf.  also  v.'')  we  find  the  sub- 
stitution of  'Gerizim'  for  'Ebal,'  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Decalogue  in  both  Ex  20^''  and  Dt  5'-^'  a  long 
passage  is  inserted — 

'  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
thou  shalt  set  up  for  thyself  great  stones,  and  thou  shalt  plaster 
them  with  lime,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law  ;  and  it  shall  be  when  ye  pass  o\er  Jordan,  ye 
shall  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  this  day,  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  upon  it  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  thou  shalt  eat 
there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  That  mountain  is 
be3'ond  Jordan  after  the  way  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelleth  in  the  West,  over  against 
Gilgal,  near  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  over  against  Shechem.' 

This,  according  to  the  Samaritan  division  of  the 
Decalogue,  Avas  reckoned  the  Tenth  Commandment, 
and,  like  the  others,  of  perpetual  obligation,  so  that 
the  Samaritans  regarded  not  only  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  though 
in  Ephraim,  and  the  whole  Jewish  priesthood  after 
the  settlement  of  the  hand,  as  schismatical. 

Other  books  of  the  OT  they  do  not  consider 
canonical.  They  do,  indeed,  have  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  they  read  Joshua 
and  Judges,  but  they  are  all  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal. 

The  synagogue  system,  which  among  the  Jews 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Targums,  was  also  the 
means  of  producing  an  Aramaic-Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ('jnac  Di:nn),  which,  however,  Noldeke  dates 
at  not  earlier  than  the  4th  cent.,  though  it  may 
contain  earlier  elements  ;  and  in  favour  of  this  it 
is  to  be  noted  tliat  in  general  it  agrees  with  t6  1.afj.a- 
peiTLKov  of  Origen.  It  closely  represents  the  Heb.- 
Sam.  Pentateuch,  and  in  language  it  differs  but 
little  from  the  Palestinian  Aramaic. 
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Their  later  works  consist  of  material  direotlj'  connected  with 
their  religion  and  life  as  a  people.  Thej'  possess  over  a  dozen 
volumes,  mostly  unpublished,  which  they  designate  Tarteel 
('chanting').  These  are  in  Hebrew  mi.xed  with  Aramaic,  and 
contain  the  services  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  probably  ancient.  Another  dozen  volumes  are  made 
up  of  commentaries  on  various  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  text ; 
and,  although  these  also  are  written  in  Hebrew,  they  ai-e  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  an  Arabic  translation.  The  best  known 
Samaritan  commentary  is  that  of  JIarkah,  which  was  published 
in  Europe  by  Heidenheim  in  1896.  The  author  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  century.  In  addition  to  these  they  possess  a  few  his- 
torical works: — Kitab  es-Sailr,  a  history  of  the  period  from 
.\dam  to  Moses;  et-Tabakh,  an  account  of  judgments  which 
befell  the  Jews  ;  the  Book  of  Joshua  (in-  Arabic,  but  probably  in 
parts  from  a  Heb.  original),  which  closely  follows  the  canonical 
Joshua,  but  has  many  apocryphal  additions  and  eight  conclud- 
ing chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
Severus;  Chronicle  of  Abul-Fath  ;  el-ToUdoth,  a  short  Hebrew 
history  from  Adam  till  the  present  high  priest,  accompanied  by 
an  Arabic  translation. 

So  far  as  MSS  are  concerned,  the  only  one  that, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  our  considera- 
tion is  the  jealously  guarded  Pentateuch  roll  in 
Nablus.  It  is  preserved  in  a  covering  of  crimson 
satin  in  a  silver  case  engraved  -with  a  plan  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  roll  itself  is  written  on  parch- 
ment much  discoloured  by  age.  Tlie  Samaritans 
claim  that  it  was  written  by  Abishua  the  son  of 
Phineas,  thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
land  ;  but  this  is  incredible,  though  they  show  an 
acrostic  made  by  the  thickening  of  certain  letters 
in  the  roll  itself  as  proof.  Socin  thinks  it  may 
belong  to  the  6th  cent.;  but  other  scholars  with 
whom  the  present  writer  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, would  carry  its  date  back  even  to  a  short  time 
before  the  Christian  era,  so  that  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  of  its  having  been  in  use  when  Christ 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Shechem  :  like  ordi- 
nary synagogue  rolls,  the  MS  is  written  in  columns. 
These  are  7  in.  wide,  and  contain  70  to  72  lines. 
The  writing  is  small,  and  the  letters  are  of  the 
oldest  Samaritan  type. 

Samaritan  books  are  all  un-vowelled,  and  in  their 
in-onunciation  of  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  this 
l)eople  dili'ers  widely  from  the  Jews  and  Syrians. 
The  gutturals,  which  the  GaliLtans  confounded 
with  one  another,  are  altogether  omitted  by  the 
Samaritans.  The  vowel  system  also  at  first  sight 
seems  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Mas- 
soretic  pronunciation,  so  much  so  that  a  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  expresses  the  opinion  that- 
'  it  follows  certain  laws  of  language  as  yet  un- 
known to  us'  (Rosenberg's  Lchrbuch,  p.  11).  How- 
ever, when  we  come  to  compare  the  modern 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  both  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  with  that  of  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians, 
we  see  that  the  former  in  nearly  every  detail  bears 
to  the  latter  the  same  relationship  as  the  vulgar 
Palestinian  Arabic  dialects  bear  to  the  older  clas- 
sical speech.  It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  absence 
of  vowels  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  sounds 
when  Arabic  supplanted  these  languages  as  the 
colloquial,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formulated 
grammar  till  the  year  1400,  the  Samaritan  pro- 
nunciation was  allowed  to  go  through  the  sanie 
processes  of  decay  as  the  common  sister  Semitic 
dialects  on  the  same  soil.  A  careful  consideration 
of  these  processes  enables  us  to  produce  the 
Samaritan  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  Massoretic  pointing  ;  while,  if  we 
read  the  Samaritan  Targum  with  the  pointing  of 
Onkelos,  we  shall  attain  to  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  speech  of  Christ  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  and  with  the  people  of  Sychar. 

5.  Relationship  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritans.— 
To  imderstand  even  imperfectly  the  beautj'  and 
tenderness  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  this  despised 
race,  we  must  remember  that  His  ministry  occurred 
during  the  period  when  the  separation  of  Jew  and 
Samaritan  was  most  absolute,  and  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  most   intense.     Yet  they  were  invariably 


treated  with  respect  and  forbearance  by  Christ,  as 
also  by  His  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection  ;  and 
just  as  His  gentleness  won  the  affection  and  gained 
the  gratitude  of  publicans  and  sinners,  so  also  did 
His  treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  It  was  the  one 
Samaritan  and  not  the  nine  Jews  who  returned  to 
give  thanks  (Lk  17^*),  and  who  Avas  contented  to 
wait  for  the  official  verdict,  and  the  freedom  it 
would  bring,  that  he  might  continue  in  the  com- 
jjany  of  Jesus  ;  and  all  that  is  related  of  the  con- 
versation at  the  well,  and  of  the  relations  with  the 
villagers  of  Sychar,  reveals  the  same  attractiveness 
and  consideration.  True  it  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  when  sending  out  the  Twelve, 
He  directed  them  not  to  enter  into  '  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans'  (Mt  10^)  ;  but  we  can  well  understand 
the  reason  for  that,  when  we  see  that  not  even  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Twelve  sufficiently  understood 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  mission  (Lk  9^^).  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  Samaria  was  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the 
first  circuit,  beyond  Judsea  proper,  that  He  meant 
to  receive  the  gospel  message.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  too  (10-^"^^),  He  has  taken 
and  ennobled  that  name  which  till  His  time  was 
almost  a  synonym  for  devil  (Jn  S'*^),  and  which 
no  self-respecting  Jew  would  pronounce — even  the 
lawyer  evading  it  (Lk  10^'^)  when  forced  to  confess 
that  he  'showed  mercy  on  him.'  In  view  of  such 
feelings  between  the  two  peoples,  it  would  have 
been,  in  any  mere  man,  an  act  of  almost  unpardon- 
able rashness  to  have  depicted  to  a  Jewish  audience 
the  Samaritan  as  an  example  of  noble  generosity 
and  of  disinterested  neighbourliness  ;  and  not  only 
is  this  what  Christ  does,  but  He  goes  much  further. 
Priest  and  Levite  are  put  into  the  balance  and 
outAveighed  by  this  wayfaring  stranger,  and  every 
later  point  in  the  picture  is  incalculably  in  favour 
of  the  Samaritan.  He  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Jews,  in  a  place  of  bad  repute — Tula  at  ecl-clam, 
the  Ascent  of  Blood, — in  danger  from  the  Jewish 
people — robbers,  friends  of  the  man  assisted, — even 
of  insult  and  rejection  by  the  khan-keeper,  and  of 
perhaps  being  taken  and  treated  as  the  robber 
himself.  He  had  every  reason  for  excusing  him- 
self. He  and  his  provisions,  especially  the  wine, 
were  impure,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  it 
would  be  an  ungrateful  task.  What  must  we 
think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  opposition 
to  every  racial  prejudice  and  purely  human  feeling, 
depicts  with  such  beauty  the  hated  Cutluean,  and 
that  just  after  He  had  been  rejected  (Lk  9^-"^'*)  by 
the  Samaritans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples  were  filled  with  bitter  indignation  ? 
Controlled  by  circumstances,  or  a  product  of  the 
age  in  which  He  lived,  could  He  have  risen  to  this  ? 
See  also  Geeizim,  Jacob's  Well,  Sychae. 
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SAMARITAN,  THE  GOOD  (Lk  lO^^-).  _  Jesus 
had  bidden  His  last  farewell  to  Galilee,  and  was 
travelling  to  Jerusalem  (Lk  Q^^).  He  had  passed 
through  Samaria  and  reached  Judsea,  and  in  .some 
town  on  the   route,  probably  Jericho,  He  visited 
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the  synagogue,*  as  He  was  wont  (cf.  Lk  4'^),  and 
discoursed  to  the  congregation.  It  was  customary 
for  the  hearers,  when  the  preacher  liad  concluded, 
to  ask  him  questions, t  and  so  it  happened  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  those  whose  business  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  Law,  rose  and  asked, 
'  Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  "  eternal  life  "  ? ' 
He  was  no  anxious  inquirer.  He  thought  to  dis- 
play his  superior  knowledge,  and  humble  Jesus 
before  the  congregation ;  and  his  question  was  a 
foretaste  of  the  dialectical  warfare  which  awaited 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  reached  its  climax 
in  tliat  succession  of  encounters  with  the  rulers  in 
the  Temple  court  during  the  Passion  week.  Nor 
was  Jesus  deceived.  '  What  stands  written  in  the 
Law  ? '  He  asked,  '  how  readest  thou  ? '  Glad  to 
display  his  theological  proficiency,  the  lawyer 
glibly  rejilied,  '  Tliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul, 
and  with  thy  whole  strength,  and  with  thy  whole 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Jesus  ac- 
cepted the  answer  :  '  Tiiou  hast  answered  rightly. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.'  The  lawyer  was 
an  astute  controversialist,  and  he  perceived  a  new 
opening  for  disputation.  '  Neighbour '  was  defined 
both  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  fellow- 
Israelite,  'a  son  of  thy  people,' J  and  he  exjiected 
that  Jesus  would  give  the  Avord  a  larger  signifi- 
cance, thus  exposing  Himself  to  a  charge  of  heresy. 
He  clutched  at  the  opportunity.  'And  who,'  he 
asked,  '  is  my  "  neiglibour  "  ? '  Jesus  answered  with 
a  parable. 

The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  had  a  very 
evil  reputation.  It  wound  up  barren  and  rugged 
hills,  infested  by  brigands,  who  assailed  travellers, 
robbing  and  sometimes  murdering  them  ;  and  from 
those  deeds  of  violence  it  derived  a  ghastly  name 
— the  Ascent  of  Blood. §  It  was  much  frequented. 
It  was  the  highway  between  the  capital  and  the 
prosperous  City  of  Palm-trees ;  and,  moreover, 
since  half  of  the  officiating  '  course '  lodged  at 
Jericho,  where  provision  was  abundant,||  there  were 
continually  priests  and  Levites  passing  to  and  fro. 
Jesus  told  how  a  man,  travelling  down  the  Ascent 
of  Blood,  was  set  upon  by  brigands,  plundered, 
maltreated,  and  left  half-dead.  Presently  a  priest 
came  down  the  road,  and,  when  he  spied  the 
wretch,  he  'passed  by  on  the  other  side.'  Next 
came  a  Levite,  and  he  behaved  with  like  in- 
humanity. Then  came  one  riding  on  an  ass,  a 
merciiant  probably,  who  often  passed  that  way  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business. IT  Since  the  holy 
men  had  'passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  it  would 
have  been  no  marvel  had  he  done  the  like,  especi- 
ally since  he  was  a  Samaritan,  one  of  that  hated 
race  with  which  the  Jews  had  no  dealings.  But 
lie  was  moved  by  the  piteous  spectacle,  and,  dis- 
mounting, he  dressed  the  sufferer's  wounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  prescription  of  that  day,  with 
oil  and  wine  ;  **  then  he  mounted  him  on  his  Ijeast, 
and  conveyed  him  to  an  inn  and  tended  him.  Those 
offices  of  humanity  detained  him  from  his  journey, 
and  he  rose  betimes  '  toward  the  morrow '  {iirl  rrjv 
avpiov),  to  push  forward.  But  ere  he  set  out  he 
handed  the  host  two  denarii,  and  bade  him  see  to 

*  The  scene  was  evidently  a  sj'nagogue,  since  His  hearers  were 
seated  (cf.  v. -5). 

t  Cf.  Lii?htfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  423. 

t  Lv  1918 ;  Lightfoot  on  Lk  102a. 

§  Jos  157.  Jerome,  Eji.  xxvii,  ad  Eiistoch.  Virg.  :  'Locum 
Adomim,  quod  interpretatur  sanguinum,  quia  multus  in  eo 
sanguis  crebris  latronum  fundebatur  incursibus';  on  Jer  3'-: 
'  Arabas,  quae  gens  latrociniis  dedita  usque  hodie  incursat  ter- 
minos  Palaestinse  et  descendentibus  de  Hierusalem  in  Hiericho 
obsidet  vias.'  Hence,  probably,  the  two  brigands  who  were 
crucified  with  Jesus.  Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1030  ■  q.  A.  Smith. 
HGUL  p.  265. 

II  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1030. 

TI  He  was  known  to  the  innkeeper,  and  had  good  credit 
(cf.  V.35). 

**  Cf.  Wetstein. 
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the  unfortunate  man  until  he  should  be  fit  for  the 
road.  Since  <a  denarius  was  a  day's  wage,*  the  two 
would  probably  suffice  ;  but  in  case  of  need  he  en- 
joined that  no  expense  be  spared,  undertaking  to 
settle  the  account  on  his  return  journey. 

'Which  of  these  three,'  says  Jesus,  'seemeth  to 
thee  to  have  proved  "neighbour"  to  the  man  that 
fell  in  with  the  brigands  ? '  Only  one  answer  was 
jjossible.  The  lawyer  should  have  replied,  '  The 
Samaritan  '  ;  but  he  could  not  endure  to  utter  the 
odious  name,  and  he  reluctantly  faltered  out,  '  The 
one  that  took  pity  on  him.'  '  Go  thy  way,'  said 
Jesus;  'do  thou  also  likewise.'  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  dialectic.  He  had  avoided  entanglement 
in  an  unprofitable  and  perilous  controversy,  and 
had  forced  His  adversary  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  himself.     See  also  art.  NEIGHBOUR. 

Literature.  —  The  standard  Comm.  ;  the  works  of  Trench, 
Bruce,  Dods,  and  Taylor  on  the  Parables ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  234  ff.;  Vinet,  Vital  Christianity,  p.  508  ff. ;  Expo.ntor, 

I.  vi.  [1877]  186  ff.  David  Smith. 

SANCTIFY,  SANCTIFICATION.— Sanctification 
is  the  tr.  of  ayiaaixos,  which  is  one  of  the  group  of 
words  that  includes  a-yi.os,  and  ayiaS(j3,  and  a.yni3(7vv7). 
The  root  idea  of  the  group  seems  to  be  '  separa- 
tion'  or  '  restricted  use '  (see  Holiness).  ayLafffxbs 
denotes  primarily  a  process ;  but  in  NT  it  is 
used  also  to  describe  the  state  resulting  from 
that  process.  This  wider  usage  is  familiar  in  our 
language,  and  therefore  we  take  '  sanctification '  to 
describe  both  a  state  and  a  process.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  men  are  made  holy,  and  it  is  also 
the  state  into  which  men  pass  as  they  become 
holy.  Therefore  this  article  must  discuss  what 
state  is  considered  by  Jesus  Christ  to  deserve  the 
name  '  sanctification,'  and  what  is  the  process 
whereby  He  conceives  men  are  sanctified. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  about  this  entire 
group  of  words  is  that  it  occupies  a  meagre  place 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  times 
when  either  of  them  is  i^ut  into  His  lips  is  very 
small,  and  none  of  these  few  usages  refers  to  man. 
a7ios  is  used  as  follows :  He  addresses  God  as 
'Holy  Father'  (Jn  17'^);  He  speaks  of  'the  holy 
angels '  (Mk  8^^  11) ;  He  uses  the  name  '  Holy  Spirit ' 
(Mt  1232  11  28ia,  Mk  1236  1311^  l^  121-,  Jn  \\-^  20") ; 
He  warns  against  giving  'that  which  is  holy'  unto 
the  dogs  (Mt  7^) ;  and  He  refers  to  the  abomination 
that  stands  '  in  the  holy  place '  (24'').  ayid'^tj:  is 
used  of  'the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gift'  (Mt 
231^-  '**) ;  and  there  are  three  very  important  usages 
in  Jn  10^6  1717. 19  j(^  occurs  also  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  sentence,  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name ' 
(Mt  &).  This  petition  suggests  that  both  the 
ceremonial  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  word  were 
present  to  our  Lord's  mind.  The  '  name '  of  the 
Father  is  to  be  reverenced.  It  casts  awe  upon  the 
worshipping  soul.  But  also  the  name  stands  for 
righteousness.  It  is  a  name  whose  ethical  splen- 
dour must  not  be  smirched.  The  same  double 
reference  can  be  traced  in  His  usage  of  ayios. 
When  Jesus  employs  these  words,  He  seems  to 
give  them  their  true  historical  sense  as  implying 
(1)  a  state  of  consecration  to  tiie  Divine  purposes, 
and  (2)  a  state  of  ethical  holiness. 

ayiaa/jLos,  the  NT  word  for  '  sanctification,'  does 
not  occur  at  .all  in  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus. 
But  He  was  constantly  speaking  about  the  thing 
itself.  Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  recog- 
nize some  special  significance  in  the  absence  of 
the  familiar  words  from  the  Lord's  teaching. 
Probably  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  His  day.  ayios  is  the  nearest 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  iriiij.  This  term, 
with  its  kindred  terms,  had  acquired  a  distinct  con- 

*  For  a  vinedresser  (Mt  20i-i6) ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  17). 
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notation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of 
lioliness  in  OT  is  progressively  spiritualized,  and  re- 
ceives more  and  more  ethical  content.  But  whilst 
tliis  is  true  of  OT  usage,  the  Greek  period  in  Jewish 
history  had  ushered  in  a  time  of  reaction  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  religious  terms.  The  struggle  of  pious 
Jews  to  resist  Hellenizing  tendencies  threw  the 
emphasis  of  religion  uj^on  keeping  the  Law.  Thus 
arose  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  piety  as  rigid 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Under  this  influence  holi- 
ness was  again  interpreted  ceremonially  instead  of 
morally.  When  Jesus  was  born,  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  day  was  legal  rather  than 
etiiical.  Now  this  conception  of  sanctification 
was  the  subject  of  unsparing  denunciation  by 
Jesus.  One  long  chapter  in  Matthew's  Gospel 
gathers  up  scathing  rebukes  of  those  who  put  the 
emphasis  of  religion  upon  what  is  external  (Mt 
231-^8 ;  cf.  Lk  1139^52).  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  said  ;  '  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  5^"). 
So  that,  if  Jesus  luid  used  the  current  terms.  He 
would  have  been  understood  in  the  current  sense. 
In  order  to  secure  new  moral  contents  for  the  terms, 
He  had  to  drop  them,  and  to  use  other  phraseology 
to  describe  their  true  meaning. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
familiar  terms  is  found  in  Jesus'  method  of  teaching. 
His  teaching  was  not  doctrinal.  He  did  not  ex- 
press His  ideals  in  formulas,  but  in  pictures  of 
what  men  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  reiterating 
familiar  maxims.  He  minted  new  precepts  for  men's 
daily  use.  Neglecting  the  outworn  dogmas  of  the 
scribes.  He  uttered  sharp  calls  to  men  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  do.  His  teaching  was  '  new,'  and 
was  'with  authority'  (Mk  I--- 27)  When  we  turn 
to  the  Epistles,  we  discover  that,  though  the  familiar 
terms  reappear,  they  reappear  in  a  new  form.  They 
have  no  longer  the  Pharisaic  connotation.  They 
have  a  new  Christian  connotation,  which  lifts  them 
above  the  highest  ethical  attainment  of  OT.  The 
NT  writers  use  OT  words  with  the  significance 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  the  idea  they  repre- 
sent. 

1.  Chpist's  teaching  about  sanctification. — i. 
His  teaching  about  the  ideal  of  saint- 
hood. — Jesus  Christ's  conception  of  sanctification 
started  from  the  holiness  of  God  the  Father.  He 
found  certain  attributes  in  God  that  are  capable  of 
being  the  ideal  for  men.  These  attributes  belong 
to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  summed  up  many 
exhortations  in  the  words,  '  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect'  (Mt  5^). 
This  command  held  out  a  new  ideal  of  perfection. 
Hitherto  men  had  found  their  ideal  in  various 
human  excellences.  Jesus  fixed  attention  upon 
God  the  Father.  There  are  many  Divine  attributes 
that  are  inaccessible  to  men.  No  man  can  be 
perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect.  The  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  abso- 
lutely beyond  human  reach.  But  as  '  Father,'  God 
displays  certain  qualities  that  may  be  copied  by 
men  ;  and  these  qualities  unite  to  form  the  Christian 
ideal.  Such  teaching  rested  upon  the  underlying 
belief  of  Jesus  that  man  has  a  capacity  for  sonship 
of  God,  and  that  he  reaches  his  ideal  by  realizing 
his  sonship.  And  Jesus  could  conceive  sonship 
only  in  the  ethical  realm.  To  give  men  power  to 
become  children  of  God,  is  to  make  them  resemble 
their  Father  ethically  (Jn  V-). 

The  details  of  the  teaching  may  be  summarized 
conveniently  under  some  of  the  leading  categories 
of  thought  used  by  Jesus  : — (1)  His  own  example. 
He  claimed  to  set  forth  the  moral  ideal,  because 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  14«).  As  the  Son,  He 
revealed  the  Father  (Mt  IP',  Jn  149- 1") ;  therefore 
the  children  of  God  are  those  who  resemble  Him 


(Mt  1129).      The  imitation  of   Christ  is  the  true 
sanctification. 

(2)  Love.  The  central  and  all-pervading  glory 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  love  (Mt  5•*^  Jn  14"-i-  ■^}. 
The  Apostolic  phrase  'God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4")  sums 
up  the  irresistible  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  Father 
(cf.  1  Jn  31  49-  '0,  Jn  3i«).  Therefore  holy  people 
must  be  loving.  The  first  demand  is  for  love 
towards  God.  To  '  love  the  Lord '  is  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  '22^'  ||).  The  character  that 
lacks  this  devoted  love  for  the  heavenly  Father  is 
fatally  defective.  But  Jesus  bracketed  the  com- 
mandment to  '  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself '  with 
this  '  fii-st  and  greatest'  (22^9||).  ^nd  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10'-*"^^)  has  been  inter- 
preted as  teaching  that '  charity  is  the  true  sanctity ' 
(Bruce).  Likeness  to  the  heavenly  Father  is  im- 
possible without  the  cultivation  of  a  loving  spirit 
(Mt  5«-^8,  Lk  15-^-^-).  This  love  must  be  unselfish 
(Lk  14^*-  ").  It  must  forgive  freely  and  unweariedly 
(Mt  182'-  22).  It  must  not  judge  (7^-  2).  It  must  be 
full  of  compassion  towards  all  needy  ones,  and 
must  find  a  neighbour  in  any  one  requiring  assist- 
ance (Lk  102^-^).  Jesus  also  inculcated  the  supreme 
importance  of  love  by  His  rebukes  of  its  opposites : 
of  lack  of  compassion  (:Mt  IS^^-ss,  Lk  10) ;  of  sel- 
fishness (Lk  1619-31);  of  inhumanity  (Mt  25^i-«). 
Equally  terrible  were  His  denunciations  of  Phari- 
saic injustice  to  the  weak  (23'*-  !■*  ||). 

(3)  Eighteousness.  The  love  of  the  Father  is  a 
holy  love.  God  is  the  '  righteous  Father'  (Jn  I72'). 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  from  the  Father  to  save 
from  sins  (Mt  lli9,  Lk  15'- 1»- 1*,  Mt  2628,  Jn  3i«- 1"). 
Therefore  no  man  can  resemble  the  Father  who 
does  not  desire  supremely  to  be  cleansed  from  sin. 
Likeness  to  the  Father  involves  complete  con- 
secration to  His  holy  purpose,  and  readiness  to 
be  separated  from  every  evil  thing  (Mt  5®  13'*3 18^  11). 
The  Christian  must  seek  first  the  righteousness  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  (6^).  His  goodness  must  be 
manifest  in  deeds  as  well  as  words  (721).  He  must 
be  pure  in  heart  (5^).  His  righteousness  must  be 
inward  and  real,  not  outward  and  ceremonial 
/g20  2325-28) 

(4)  Life.  Jesus  came  that  men  might  have  life 
(Jn  IQi").  Moral  perfection  is  conceived  as  the 
true  self-development  (Mt  25^«,  Mk  10^9).  God  has 
made  us  for  Himself  ;  unfailing  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  leads  to  fulness  of  life  (Mt  191',  Jn  17-'). 
Mutilation  is  urged  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  life 
(Mk  9^3- ■*^[!).  But  mutilation  is  only  second  best. 
The  moral  ideal  is  to  find  perfect  life  (8^^  Ij). 

(5)  Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  taught 
that  moral  perfection  cannot  be  realized  by  men 
in  isolation.  This  is  the  aspect  of  sanctification 
brought  out  by  His  teaching  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  His  ideal  man  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a 
son.  He  must  live  as  a  member  of  a  Society, 
showing  those  qualities  that  help  to  build  the  City 
of  God  (cf.  ]\It  59-  i»-i«- 19).  Such  a  recognition  of 
other  lives  will  keep  men  meek  (5^  11^9),  and  will 
fill  their  hearts  with  humility  (18i-«  |!). 

ii.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  process 
OF  sanctification.— (I)  We  note  that  sanctifica- 
tion is  a  process  having  a  definite  beginning.  It 
is  not  another  aspect  of  natural  development.  Its 
history  is  distinct  from  the  record  of  physiological 
and  ijsychological  growth.  We  note  the  striking- 
saying  about  His  forerunner  :  '  Among  them  that 
are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist :  yet  he  that  is  but  little  in 
the  kingdom  of  iieaven  is  greater  than  he'  (Mt  ll"). 
Here  two  kingdoms  are  distinguished  :  the  natural 
kingdom  into  which  men  are  '  born  of  women,' 
and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  latter  kingdom 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  than  the  former,  as  the 
animal  kingdom  is  higher  than  the  vegetable,  or 
as    the    weakest    mammal    is    greater    than    the 
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strongest  rejitile.  The  babe  in  the  higher  king- 
dom of  men  is  greater  than  the  tiger  in  the 
kingdom  of  animals.  So  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  belongs  to  a  higher  order,  and  has  larger 
possibilities  of  sjiiritual  development,  than  the 
greatest  among  those  '  born  of  women,'  i.e.  pro- 
duced by  natural  birth  and  growth.  This  implies 
that  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is 
secured  by  a  new  principle  of  life.  This  necessity  is 
further  hinted  at  in  the  teaching  about  defilement 
proceeding  from  the  heart  (15").  It  is  not  enough 
to  adorn  a  life  with  kind  actions,  to  hang  bunches 
of  grapes  on  a  thorn  bush  (7^").  Good  actions 
must  be  the  fruit  that  grows  on  a  good  tree 
(JNIt  718-18,  Jn  15^).  The  tree  must  be  made  good  ; 
the  heart  must  be  cleansed  ;  the  river  of  life  must 
be  purified  at  its  source.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
build  a  fine  house  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The 
hidden  principle  must  be  made  secure  if  the  life  is 
to  be  saved  (]Mt  7"'*"-').  These  hints  prepare  us  for 
the  demand,  '  Except  ye  l>e  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (18^11).  Sanctilication 
involves  the  quickening  of  a  new  life  in  men.  The 
maturing  of  their  physical  nature  cannot  suffice  ; 
their  spiritual  nature  must  pass  through  the  stages 
of  birth  and  childhood  before  it  can  attain  maturity. 
This  teaching  finds  exact  expression  in  the  words 
addressed  to  Nicodemus  :  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  ( Jn  3^). 
Man's  destiny  is  not  achieved  through  his  physical 
birth  into  a  physical  kingdom.  '  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh '  (3^) ;  therefore  no  number 
of  reincarnations  can  produce  a  spiritual  result. 
Before  we  can  be  born  into  a  spiritual  kingdom,  we 
must  have  a  second  kind  of  birth  corresponding  to 
the  kingdom  ;  we  must  be  '  born  of  the  Spirit '  (3^"*). 

(2)  A  second  group  of  passages  hints  that  sancti- 
fication  may  be  a  long  process  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. This  is  suggested  in  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  (Mt  13^,  Mk  4^)  ;  the  parable  of  the  Seed  as 
growing  up — '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear '  (Mk  4-^) ;  and  in  all  the 
figures  of  fruit-bearing,  because  fruit-bearing  is 
the  late  result  of  a  long  process  (cf.  Jn  15^,  Lk  13^). 
Another  set  of  parables  represents  men  as  servants 
of  a  long-absent  Lord,  who  have  to  show  diligence 
in  trading  with  the  jjounds,  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
talents,  and  patience  in  watching  (Mt25'^,  Lk  19^-, 
Mt  24^2).  Probably  this  thought  is  contained  also 
in  the  identification  of  true  life  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  (cf.  Jn  17^  Mt  IV).  Such  knowledge  is 
not  merely  an  intellectual  apprehension  ;  it  is  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  It  implies  ethical  likeness 
through  surrender  of  the  whole  being  to  the  Divine 
will.  Such  likeness  can  be  secured  only  through 
long  conformity  of  the  heart  and  mind  and  will  to 
God.  A  pure  heart  is  the  organ  of  such  a  vision  of 
God  (Mt  58). 

(3)  There  are  definite  statements  as  to  the  means 
whereby  this  ethical  likeness  to  the  Father  is 
secured.  (n)  By  prayer.  Jesus  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  There  are  fifteen  references  to  His  prayers 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  He 
betook  Himself  to  prayer  when  any  fierce  tempta- 
tion assailed  Him  (Lk  o'«  9^8,  Jn  122^  Mt  m^  jl), 
when  any  work  of  critical  importance  had  to  be 
undertaken  (lik  6'^  Jn  11^^  17),  or  when  He  was 
exhausted  with  toil  (Mk  ps,  Mt  1423) .  ^nd  that  it 
was  while  He  was  praying  that  He  was  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  3^1),  and  that  He  was 
transfigured  (92^*).  But  it  is  clear  also  that  He 
was  accustomed  to  pray  on  all  occasions  (cf.  lO^^ 
IP  2232  23^8).  It  is  instructive,  therefore,  tliat  He 
urged  men  to  pray  (Mt  5«  6«  26"  II,  Lk  IP  18'  2136). 
He  encouraged  prayer  by  promising  large  blessing 
(Mt  7''-",  Mk  IP^).  He  declared  that  true  prayer 
'justified'   a  man  (Lk  18")     All  these  references 


seem  to  make  it  clear  that  prayer  ministers  to  our 
sanctification. 

(6)  Self-denial.  Jesus  had  a  very  definite  philos- 
oithy  of  life  ;  but  it  was  clean  contrary  to  \\orldly 
wisdom.  He  summarized  it  thus  :  '  Enter  ye  in 
by  the  narrow  gate  :  .  .  .  for  narrow  is  the  gate, 
and  straitened  the  way,  that  leadetli  unto  life' 
(Mt  7^3.  w  II).  '  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  save  it'  (Mk  83^  ||). 
Self-denial  is  thus  taught  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
as  the  only  way  to  reach  self-perfection  (16'--»  1|). 
((•)  Good  works.  We  have  noticed  the  emphasis 
put  by  Jesus  on  works  of  love  and  mercy.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  now  that  He  taught  their 
sanctifying  efficacy.  The  blessed  of  the  Fatlier, 
who  inherit  the  Kingdom,  have  qualified  by  good 
works  (253'-4'').  The  young  ruler  could  be  perfect 
if  he  would  keep  the  conmiandments  (19^1),  and 
the  lawyer  could  inherit  eternal  life  in  the  same 
way  (Lk  lO^*).  Several  times  Jesus  promised  a 
reward  for  obedience,  fidelity,  and  diligence  (cf. 
Mt  2510-  »-39,  Lk  1912-27,  ]\ik  102»-  ^o  ID;  and  if  heavenly 
rewards  are  granted  to  those  morally  fit,  as  is 
taught  clearly  by  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19), 
these  passages  imply  that  sanctification  is  advanced 
by  a  life  of  obedience  to  God's  will,  (d)  Faith  in 
Christ.  There  is  a  large  group  of  passages  in  all 
the  Gospels,  and  there  are  specially  important 
discourses  in  John,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  ottered 
to  men  as  a  means  of  their  sanctification. 

(«)  Sometimes  sanctification  is  promised  to  those  who  copy 
His  example.  This  is  done  in  the  gracious  invitation  (Mt 
1128-30).  Learning  of  Jesus,  we  may  become  meek  and  lowlj-  in 
heart ;  yoked  with  Him  under  the  joke  which  He  wears  and 
which  He  graciously  invites  us  to  share,  we  maj'  bear  our 
burden  easilj-.  It  is  also  taught  by  His  claim  to  be  the  one 
Master  whom  all  are  to  oljey  (Mt  2310). 

(p)  Sanctification  is  bound  up  with  obedience  to  His  teaching. 
The  ^\•ise  man  is  one  who  builds  on  the  words  of  Jesus  (Mt  7'-*). 
Ho  offered  His  words  as  the  rock  of  eternal  truth  on  which  men 
may  build  for  eternity,  in  place  of  the  shifting  sand  of  opinion 
and  hypothesis  which  will  not  continue.  Eternit.v  will  put  the 
strain  of  judgment  upon  the  characters  we  are  building ;  and 
only  those  characters  resting  on  the  rock  of  His  words  will  stand 
the  strain  (vv.25-27).  The  same  truth  is  taught  in  the  inipressi\  e 
words  of  Mt  1032.  33.  To  confess  Him  and  His  words  is  the 
same  as  building  upon  them  ;  whilst  to  be  ashamed  of  them 
is  to  refuse  to  make  them  the  foundation  for  conduct.  The 
same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Jn  524.  He  that  '  cometh  not 
into  judgment,'  because  '  he  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life,' 
is  one  in  whom  the  signs  of  sanctification  are  recognized.  This 
sanctified  man  is  '  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  him 
that  sent  me.' 

(y)  Sanctification  is  secured  by  union  with  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  '  knowledge  of  the 
Father '  is  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  descriptions  of  sanctification. 
And  a  very  solemn  claim  made  by  Jesus  is  that  '  none  knoweth 
the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  vvilleth 
to  reveal  him '  (Mt  11-").  The  Son  willeth  to  reveal  the  Father 
to  all,  for  the  very  next  word  is,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  '  :  but  there  is  no  relaxing  of  the  claim  that  men  must 
come  to  Him  and  learn  of  Him  if  they  would  know  the  Father  ; 
cf.  Jn  6^6  146.  other  conceptions  of  God  may  be  attained  by 
other  means.  '  The  Father '  can  be  revealed  only  by  One  who 
fulfils  perfectly  the  complementarj-  relationship. 

(J)  Separate  reference  may  be  made  to  the  discourses  in 
John's  Gospel,  because  these  amplify  the  teaching  in  the  Syn- 
optics, though  the  germs  are  found  there.  We  may  note  the 
claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  (Jn  812  95  loas.  36.  46  ; 
and  cf.  14- s»  319);  to  be  the  living  water  (737.38  414);  to  be 
the  bread  of  God  come  down  from  heaven  to  feed  the  world 
(632-3.5.  47-58).  These  figures  imply  that  men  must  follow  Him  if 
they  would  walk  in  the  ways  of  holiness,  and  must  sustain  their 
life  by  union  with  Him,  if  they  would  have  it  strong  and 
healthy.  This  last  means  of  sanctification  is  described  quite 
definitely  in  the  words,  '  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him '  (656,  ef.  15i  lO).  The 
words  have  been  interpreted  sacramentally,  as  referring  solel.y 
to  the  elements  offered  to  the  participants  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
But  such  an  interjiretation  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  and  would  have  been  inexplicable  to  the  peojjle  ad- 
dressed. And  though  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
'  means  of  grace  '  need  not  be  denied  (cf.  Mt  2626-28  \\)^  jt  is  plain 
that  our  Lord  was  thinking  of  a  spiritual  union  between  Him- 
self and  His  followers,  maintained  by  their  faith.  Another 
significant  passage  occurs  in  831-38.  it  has  affinity  with  pass- 
ages emphasizing  the  importance  of  His  words  (vv.3i.  38). 
But  it  passes  on  to  the  statement,  '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  jou  free.'  This  is  explained  to  mean 
freedom  from  sin  (v.34);  therefore  it  implies  sanctification. 
And  as  'the  truth'  is  changed   in  v.36  to  'the  Son,'  this  is 
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another  direct  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  our  Sanctifica- 
tion  (cf.  14'>  15^-  ■*■  10).  It  leads  us  naturally  to  the  very  im- 
portant text  17i'?-i9.  Jesus  prayed  for  His  disciples,  '  Sanctify 
them  in  the  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth.  .  .  .  For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  themseh'es  also  may  be  sanctified  in 
truth.'  '  Sanctify  '  seems  to  be  used  here  with  its  full  meaning. 
The  idea  of  consecration  is  not  absent  (cf.  v.'S  and  RVni) ;  but 
vv.ni'J  prove  that  the  ethical  significance  is  prominent.  This 
sanctification  is  secured  '  in  truth.'  The  truth  is  identified 
with  '  thy  word,'  which  has  been  given  to  the  disciples  by 
Jesus  (v.!-"),  partly  bj'  His  words  (14iU),  and  partly  by  His  char- 
acter and  example  (li^  14i*).  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  the 
disciples  are  to  be  sanctified  by  abiding  in  this  revelation,  and  by 
being  led  farther  and  farther  into  it.  '  The  "  truth  "...  is  (as 
it  were)  the  element  into  which  the  believer  is  introduced  and 
by  which  he  is  changed.  The  "truth"  is  not  only  a  power 
within  him  bj'  which  he  is  moved  ;  it  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives.  The  end  of  the  truth  is  not  wisdom,  which  is  partial, 
but  holiness,  which  is  universal'  (W'estcott,  in  loco.).  This 
teaching  finds  more  complete  expression  throughout  chs.  14-16. 
The  disciples  must  abide  in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Vine,  if  they 
would  bear  nuich  fruit  (151  8).  When  the  Master  is  gone.  He 
will  send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  will 
guide  '  into  all  truth  '  (14i6-  IV-  26  1526  1613-15).  They  are  in  the 
truth  alreadj' ;  but  they  will  be  guided  into  its  deeper  recesses 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Thus  they  will  be  sanctified,  knowing 
the  Father  more  perfectly  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Son  (1614), 
and  bearing  much  fruit  through  this  knowledge  (155).  All  their 
consecration  of  themselves  to  the  work  to  which  their  Master 
sent  them  must  move  within  the  sacred  sphere  of  'the  truth.' 

(s)  One  sentence  in  this  prayer  is  very  valuable  for  our  pur- 
pose, '  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves 
also  may  be  sanctified '  (Jn  1713).  Jesus  Christ's  sanctification 
of  Himself  is  primarily  His  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  Father's 
will.  His  sanctification  was  unique  in  that  there  never  was 
anj'  refusal  of  that  will  as  it  was  made  known  to  Him.  But 
such  a  refusal  was  always  possible  whilst  His  earthly  life  lasted. 
In  that  sense  Jesus  had  to  be  progressively  sanctified.  He  had 
not  fulfilled  the  entire  will  of  His  Father  until  He  could  say 
upon  the  cross,  '  It  is  finished '  (1930).  Therefore  He  had  to  con- 
tinue sanctifying  Himself  until  then.  The  immediate  reference 
of  the  words  in  the  prayer  seems  to  be  to  His  death.  The  prayer 
is  the  renewal  of  His  surrender.  Again  He  takes  up  His  cross. 
He  is  willing  to  die,  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  that  the 
disciples  may  be  sanctified.  Two  points  must  be  noticed.  (1) 
This  complete  surrender  to  the  Father's  will,  'obedience  even 
unto  the  death  of  the  cross,'  makes  Jesus  the  absolutely  per- 
fect example  for  our  sanctification  (Ph  2->8).  (2)  But  also 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  His  death  as  helping  to  secure 
the  sanctification  of  His  disciples.  This  hint  is  not  solitary.  It 
gathers  other  words  to  itself.  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself '(Jn  V2S-).  This  drawing 
is  part  of  the  process  of  sanctification.  '  Except  a  grain  oi 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit '  (1224).  By  dying  Jesus 
will  become  a  fruitful  Personality  in  the  world,  producing 
'much  fruit'  in  His  disciples.  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many'(Mk  1424).  The  New  Covenant 
is  written  on  men's  hearts.  It  is  concerned  with  a  spiritual 
sanctification  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  merely  cere- 
monial. Jesus  connects  His  death  with  this  New  Covenant  as 
a  means  of  securing  sanctification  'for  many.'  'The  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep'  (Jn  lOH)'.  This  sacrifice 
by  the  Shepherd  ensures  that  the  lost  sheep  are  found,  and 
being  'found'  is  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  words  for  at  least  the 
begiimings  of  sanctification  (Lk  155.9-32).  These  sayings  make 
it  certain  that  Jesus  thought  of  His  death  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  whereby  sin's  prisoners  are  delivered, 
and  are  set  forth  upon  the  road  to  holiness. 

At  the  same  time  the  reference  of  Jn  171^  cannot  be  confined 
to  His  death,  if  only  because  His  sanctification  of  Himself  in 
His  death  was  but  the  perfect  flower  of  a  life  that  was  one  long 
sanctification.  His  death  cannot  be  isolated  from  His  life.  He 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  and  His  entire  earthly 
experience  ministered  to  that  salvation.  At  each  critical  stage 
He  sanctified  Himself :  the  act  of  the  critical  moments  reflected 
His  daily  temper.  It  is  this  continued  sanctification,  culminat- 
ing in  His  death,  that  is  the  means  of  the  sanctification  of  His 
disciples.  See,  further,  on  the  sanctification  of  Christ,  art. 
Consecrate,  Consecration,  in  vol.  i. 

(?)  The  passages  quoted  have  led  us  already  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  that  our  sanctification  is  'through  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Although  this  teaching  is  developed  in  John,  it  is  not  absent 
from  the  Synoptic  tradition.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit— called  '  an  eternal  sin '  (Mk 
329  II).  Luke's  Gospel  substitutes  'give  the  Holv  Spirit'  for 
'give  good  things'  (Lk  1113,  cf.  Mt  7").  All  the  Svnoptists 
concur  in  ascribing  to  Jesus  the  promise,  'The  Holv  Spirit  shall 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  say'(Lk  1212,  jit  IO20,  Mk  IS"). 
Moreover,  a  large  place  is  given  to  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  Jesus.  His  miraculous  birth  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit 
(Mt  li«,  Lk  135).  The  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  His 
baptism  was  the  Father's  anointing  in  response  to  the  Son's 
consecration  (Mk  lio  11  ||).  it  was  the  Spirit  that  drove  Him 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  (Mk  I12  ||).  Jesus  returned 
to  His  work  'in  the  power  of  the  Spirit'  (Lk  414),  and  He 
claimed  to  fulfil  the  prophecy,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me '  (4I8).  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  He  cast  out  devils  bv 
Beelzebub,  He  asserted  that  He  cast  them  out  '  by  the  Spirit  of 
God '  (Mt  122S).  These  texts  furnish  considerable  material  for  a 
doctrine  of  sanctification  through  the  Spirit. 


But  the  doctrine  is  stated  very  clearly  in  Jn  14-16.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  described  as  the  alter  ego  of  Jesus  :  He  will  do  for  the 
disciples,  after  their  Master's  departure,  what  the  latter  has  done 
for  them  during  His  earthly  life  (Jn  1416  is).  The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  abide  with  the  disciples  and  will  be  in  them  (14i").  He  will 
teach  them  (1420),  and  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  declaring 
to  them  things  that  are  to  come  (16i3).  He  will  also  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  of  judgment  (16^).  The 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consolation  offered  by  Jesus  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  (10") ;  and  His  coming  will  secure 
their  lo.valt.v  and  their  development.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  language  of  Jesus  suggests  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
Himself  returning  in  His  glorified  spiritual  nature,  and  con- 
tinuing in  more  complete  form  the  work  He  has  begun  in  the 
disciples  during  His  ministr.v. 

2.  Christ  and  sanctification  in  the  NT  outside 
the  Gospels. 

(1)  The  teaching  of  St.  Peter. — Tlie  Petrine  con- 
ceptions are  simple  and  practical.  1  Peter  exliorts 
to  the  practice  of  various  virtues  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Cliristian  character.  Tlie  starting-point 
for  Christian  sanctification  is  entirely  reminiscent 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  :  it  is  found  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  Cliristians  as  children  of  a  holy  ;Father, 
whose  holiness  constrains  theirs  (1  P  li4- is.  lO). 
The  attainment  of  holiness  is  called  '  salvation ' 
(!•'•'*);  and  'the  two  pillars  of  salvation  are  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
and  exaltation  of  Christ '  (Beysclilag).  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  whose  resurrection  '  begat  us  again ' 
(P).  He  is  the  Lamb  whose  offering  has  redeemed 
Christians  from  their  old  sins  (P'^-^").  He  is  'the 
chief  corner-stone'  of  that  temple  of  God  in  whicli 
Cliristians  are  placed  as  living  stones  {2^-  ^).  He  is 
tiie  Example  for  all  who  are  suffering  (2-^) :  especi- 
ally has  He  shown  us  the  right  attitude  to  sin  by 
His  suffering  for  sins  (2"--^).  By  giving  Himself 
to  die  for  us,  He  has  become  the  Sheplierd  and 
Bislioj)  of  our  souls  (2-^).  He  is  '  the  Lord '  who  is 
to  be  revered  in  our  hearts  (3^').  He  is  the  ador- 
able Saviour  whose  name  is  potent  enough  to 
secure  our  devoti(m  (2^^  4^-').  Finally,  He  is  the 
coming  One,  whose  appearing  will  consummate  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  will  perfect  us  in  salvation 
(V  S^**).  Thus  Jesus  Christ  focusses  all  Christian 
effort  and  hope  and  faith  upon  Himself.  The 
Christ  who  lived,  died,  and  rose  again,  and  was 
exalted — the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  Avhom  Peter 
had  known  (P-^) — is  the  Divine  original  for  our 
sanctification,  and  is  the  Divine  Mediator  through 
wliom  our  deliverance  from  sin  is  accomplished. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  St.  John. — It  is  to  be  noted 
that  St.  John  makes  very  slender  use  of  tlie  dyios 
group  of  words.  In  this  lie  is  like  his  Master.  In 
his  First  Epistle  '  sanctify '  and  '  sanctification '  do 
not  occur.  '  Holy  '  is  used  only  once,  and  then  in 
reference  to  God  (I  Jn  2-^').  In  Revelation  '  lioly' 
is  found  frequently.  It  describes  God  Almighty 
(48),  Jesus  Christ  (3-  G^o),  the  City  of  God  (11^  2P- 1» 
22^^),  men  (22").  Also  in  Revelation  'saints'  is 
constantly  used  to  describe  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  though  the  more  usual  words  are 
absent  from  the  Epistle,  it  is  a  passionate  plea  for 
sanctification  in  Christ.  Jolin  describes  sanctifica- 
tion under  such  phrases  as  '  walking  in  light ' 
(1"  211),  'not  sinning'  (2^  3«  S'^  [the  idea  of  a  pre- 
vailing habit  being  prominent]),  '  keeping  his 
commandments'  (2^  322.24  52.3)^  'overcoming  the 
world '  (5^-  ^  cf .  213-  "  4\  and  Rev  2^-  "•  =«  S^- 1--  -'  12" 
2F),  '  having  life '  or  '  having  eternal  life  '  (2^5  y^-  is 
511.12.13.16.20^  and  cf.  Rev  2"-i»  3'  13^  17^  2Ui2-i5 
216.  27  221-  -■  »•  1"- 1«).  The  core  of  .sanctification  is 
love  (4i«-").  manifested  toward  God  (21^420  51-), 
and  towards  brethren  (2i»  3^'>-'^  4^-i^^-  -"•  ^i).  This 
sanctification  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  sins,  through  whom  believers  are 
forgiven,  and  by  whose  blood  they  are  cleansed 
from  sin  (l"-2-  41'').  He  is  the  Advocate  upon 
wliom  we  may  rely  for  help  in  the  struggle  with 
sin  (21).     He  is  the  Ideal  towards  whom  all  Chris- 
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tian  ettbrt  must  be  directed  (o^- '®  4''').  He  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  whose  presence  in  the  world 
manifests  the  Father's  love  (31"  4"- 1"-  !•»■  i«),  and 
through  whom  believers  may  become  possessed  of 
tlie  Father  (2-^  4^^).  So  He  brings  to  men  that 
eternal  life  which  makes  sin  impossible  (3^  5^^)  ; 
and  He  communicates  to  them  that  eternal  love 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  goodness  because  it  is 
the  essence  of  God  (4'--  '•').  So  intimate  is  this 
connexion  between  Christ  and  sanctitication,  that 
the  object  of  His  manifestation  is  declared  to  be 
'  to  take  away  sins '  (3^),  and  '  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,'  which  are  'sins'  (S''^").  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  St.  Joiin,  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  con- 
ceives Christ's  redeeming  work  under  the  category 
of  sanctilication,  and  also  conceives  sanctihcation 
as  possible  only  through  faith  in  Christ.  Both  of 
them  view  sanctihcation  as  a  state  into  which  the 
believer  is  introduced  by  an  initial  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  through  whom  he  is  begotten  of  God  (1  P 
p.  18. 23  23.  9^  1  Jn  p  5I) ;  but  it  is  also  a  state  which 
has  to  be  progressively  realized  by  abiding  union 
with  Christ  (1  P  P  2"  5'»,  1  Jn  V  2^  3^). 

(3)  The  teaching  of  St.  FaiiL— This  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  chief  categories  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  describe  Jesus  Christ's  relation  to  men. 

{«)  Jesus  Christ  as  the  second  Adam. — St.  Paul 
thought  of  Adam  as  the  pioneer  of  the  race  ;  and 
he  could  not  escape  the  respon.sibility  of  pioneers. 
The  entire  subsequent  history  of  the  race  is  influ- 
enced by  the  course  taken  by  the  hrst  man.  His 
sin  caused  a  divergence  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
which  grew  Avider  as  the  race  progressed,  because 
the  initial  direction  was  wrong.  Jesus  Christ  was 
introduced  into  the  world  as  a  new  pioneer.  He 
was  not  an  ordinary  child  of  the  race.  He  did  not 
inherit  the  entail  of  bias  to  evil.  '  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy'  (1  Co  IS'*^).  He  was  the 
child  of  an  animal  ancestry,  and  was  weighted  by 
animal  instincts  :  to  him  holiness  was  only  a  possi- 
bility. '  The  second  man  is  of  heaven.'  His  ante- 
cedents were  spiritual.  With  Him  holiness  was 
the  instinct,  and  evil  was  only  a  possibility.  So  He 
gave  a  new  start  in  the  direction  of  holiness.  He 
stopped  the  race's  drift  from  God,  and  He  began  a 
new  movement  Godward  (Ro  5^"-^\  1  Co  i5-o--'«-  45-«). 
Therefore  all  who  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  rescued  from  the  fatal  effects  of  Adam's  sin. 
They  are  led  into  the  right  road  and  are  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ro  8'-'^"). 
Thus  they  are  being  sanctified  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  will  be  brought  at  last  to  the 
perfect  state  He  has  designed  for  them  (cf.  Ro  5^^ 
S'\  1  Co  15«-  54). 

(b)  A  corollary  from  the  previous  thought  is  that 
men  may  be  'in  Christ.'  The  second  Adam  is 
more  than  a  leader  of  a  redeemed  race.  He  is  the 
Head  of  a  new  humanity,  which  .secures  its  life  from 
Him  by  vital  communion  with  Him.  He  brought 
new  spiritual  energy  into  the  world  :  this  energy 
can  be  communicated  to  all  who  are  united  to  Him 
by  faith.  The  bonds  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  race  were  physical  and  mechanical ;  those  be- 
tween the  second  Adam  and  the  race  are  spiritual 
and  personal  (cf.  Jn  o^i-^",  1  Co  15•»^  Eph  1«- 'S). 
This  state  of  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
is  described  by  St.  Paul  under  the  phrase  '  in 
Christ ' ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  condition  of 
sanctification  (1  Co  1^  6";  cf.  Ro  F- ',  Eph  V-  *•  7-  "•  is 
210. 13^  ph  11^  Col  1-).  The  idea  is  the  Master's  (cf. 
'  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,'  Jn  15^)  :  He 
connected  it  with  sanctification  (15*'^).  '  St.  Paul 
emphasized  this  message.  Thus  we  are  '  complete 
in  him'  (Col  2'°).  Every  human  being  comes  into 
the  world  as  a  possibility.  A  process  of  involution 
must  go  forward,  by  which  the  germinal  life  will 
absorb  from  its  environment  those  elements  that 
minister  to  its  development.     Our  moral  possibili- 


ties can  be  realized  only  when  we  are  '  in  Christ ' 
The  soul  that  lives  without  Him  is  stunted,  or 
maimed,  or  becomes  a  moral  freak.  The  soul  that 
lives  '  in  him '  becomes  '  complete.'  All  the  ful- 
ness that  can  realize  our  possibilities  is  gathered 
into  Him  (Col  2**).  He  is  the  way  in  which  men 
must  'walk'  who  would  attain  to  holiness,  the 
plant  in  which  men  nmst  be  '  rooted '  Avho  would 
bear  much  fruit,  the  plan  according  to  which  men's 
lives  must  be  '  built  up '  if  they  are  to  become 
temples  of  God  (Col  2''-^  l-^,  and  cf.  Jn  15i-i»  14"). 

(c)  Another  category  used  by  St.  Paul  is  Jesns 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  the  source  of  the 
believer's  reneival.  This  thought  has  affinities  with 
the  preceding  one.  But  it  shows,  from  another 
standpoint,  how  intimately  the  Apostle  connects 
our  sanctification  with  Christ.  The  teaching  is 
developed  in  Ro  6  ;  it  occurs  also  in  Ro  8",  Gal  2-", 
2  Co  51^-  's,  Col  212- 13  31-4  The  believer  is  associated 
with  the  Saviour  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
These  crises  are  not  only  an  ideal  for  the  Christian, 
but  also  an  experience  which  in  some  real  spiritual 
sense  he  shares  with  his  Lord.  By  them  Jesus 
Christ  became  the  Conqueror  of  sin  and  death. 
The  believer  identifies  himself  with  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  tremendous 
events  :  then  lie  becomes  '  dead  unto  sin  and  alive 
unto  God,'  though  actually  he  is  rather  dying  than 
dead  to  sin,  and  though  the  physical  process  of 
dissolution  has  still  to  be  faced — but  without  its 
sting.  This  union  with  Christ  secures  the  impart- 
ing of  eternal  life,  and  makes  the  believer  a  '  new 
creature '  (2  Co  5"),  who  is  renewed  in  holiness. 
Such  teaching  harmonizes  with  the  demand  of 
Jesus  for  a  new  birth  (Jn  3^). 

(d)  A  fourth  category  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
using  the  truth  '  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  as  His  instrument 
in  sanctif  cation.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of 
Je.sus  emphasized  by  St.  Paul.  The  Pauline  Epistles 
connect  sanctification  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  especially  Ro  8,  1  Co  2.  3i«-  "  12).  '  The 
Spirit's  function  is,  before  all  things,  to  helj)  the 
Christian  to  be  holy '  (Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception 
of  Christianity,  p.  248).  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Spirit  in  sanctifying  men  is  the  revelation  made 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Master  (Jn  W*) ;  St.  Paul  sees  His  Avord  fulfilled 
in  all  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  '  The  Lord '  and 
'  the  Spirit '  are  identified  sometimes  (2  Co  3i''- 1"*), 
and  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  heart  sanctifies 
through  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  (cf.  Eph  3^'', 
Ro  89- 1»,  2  Ti  1").  Man  is  pictured  as  a  shrine  in 
which  the  Spirit  dwells.  This  '  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit '  must  be  kept  from  all  defilement,  and  must 
ever  be  made  worthier  of  its  Divine  guest  (1  Co 
3I6.  17  619.  20^  2  Co  6i«). 

(c)  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  an  im- 
portant Pauline  conception.  It  bears  upon  the 
problem  of  sanctification,  inasmuch  as  the  moral 
health  of  each  individual  member  is  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  body  (1  Co  12^2-27,  Eph  1==*  4i«, 
Col  21^).  The  Apostle  does  not  contemplate  Chris- 
tians remaining  outside  the  visible  Church,  and  he 
always  assumes  that  a  Christian's  sanctification  will 
be  perfected  within  its  fellowship.  This  does  not 
imply  any  sacramental  conception  of  sanctification. 
It  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Church  is 
indwelt  by  the  living  Christ  (Eph  ps,  Col  V*). 
Therefore  all  believers  who  remain  living  members 
of  the  Church  maintain  a  vital  union  with  their 
Lord,  through  means  of  His  own  appointing.  This 
secures  their  due  spiritual  development. 

(/)  Finally,  we  may  note  St.  Paul's  thought  of 
Jesus  as  'Lord.'  This  name  was  used  by  the  early 
Church  to  express  their  faith  about  Jesus.  All  the 
NT  books  reflect  the  usage,  except  the  Epistles  of 
John.  But,  owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  (Ac  9^),  the  designation  dominates 
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St.  Paul's  thought  of  Jesus  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  carries  with  it  an  obligation  to  acknowledge  His 
sovereignty  over  all  our  life.  Our  sanctitication  is 
secured  by  implicit  obedience  to  His  commands, 
and  by  close  imitation  of  His  example. 

3.  Church  History. — It  only  remains  to  offer  a 
very  brief  suggestion  as  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  sanctitication  in  its  relation  to 
the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Four  out- 
standing modifications  of  the  idea  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

( 1 )  The  first  is  the  monastic  idea  of  sanctification. 
It  had  affinities  with  tendencies  that  are  native  to 
man  ;  and  it  gained  groimd  in  the  4th  cent.,  when 
multitudes  of  semi-converted  pagans  were  pressing 
into  the  Church.  Although  it  took  its  laws  from 
the  recorded  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
cannot  be  recognized  as  a  fruit  of  vital  union  with 
Him.  Rather  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
a  restless  age  of  rapid  enlargement,  reacting  upon 
the  longing  for  reposeful  communi(m  with  God. 
During  this  time  the  Church's  interest  in  Christ 
Avas  academic  rather  than  practical,  theological 
rather  than  religious.  Thus  men  were  left  to  seek 
holiness  by  methods  of  their  own  devising. 

(2)  The  second  idea  of  sanctification  is  the  mcdi- 
cpval.  This  has  many  points  of  union  with  the 
monastic  ;  but  it  shows  a  much  closer  relation  to 
Christ.  The  restlessness  had  given  place  to  torpor. 
This  drove  earnest  souls  back  to  Je.sus.  Many  of 
the  monastic  evils  jiermeated  Europe,  and  there 
was  very  little  imitation  of  Christ  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  the  mediaeval  idea  of 
holiness  is  characterized  by  a  growing  devotion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  which  found  expression  sometimes 
in  such  fervent  hymns  as  those  of  Bernard,  some- 
times in  such  service  of  the  poor  as  was  nobly  car- 
ried through  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  sometimes 
in  such  seeking  after  liberty  as  has  immortalized 
Wyclif. 

(3)  The  third  idea  of  sanctification  is  connected 
with  the  Reformation.  That  movement  placed  all 
the  emphasis  ujion  Christ's  work  for  us.  One  result 
was  the  ujigrowth  of  an  idea  of  sanctification  as 
something  objective.  It  was  almost  identified  with 
'justification.'  Christians  are  sanctified  by  receiv- 
ing the  robe  of  righteousness  from  Jesus  Christ. 

(4)  The  fourth  or  modern  idea  of  sanctif  cation 
tends  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  Christ's  work  in 
us.  Sanctification  is  much  more  subjective.  This 
is  a  development  which  should  be  welcomed.  But 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  reaction  from  a  too 
objective  idea  of  sanctification  by  Christ  leads  to  a 
too  subjective  idea  of  sanctification  in  Christ  which 
fails  to  give  the  NT  emphasis  to  both  aspects  of 
Christ's  work. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  modern  idea  of 
sanctification  in  Clirist  has  been  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
What  is  known  as  the  '  Keswick  School '  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  His  power  to 
sanctify  the  human  soul.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Christ's  alter  ego. 
Rightly  imderstood,  this  modern  development  leads 
us  to  the  Pauline  position,  that  '  Christ  Jesus  is 
made  unto  us  .  .  .  sanctification'  (1  Co  P"). 

Literature.  —  The  usage  of  terms  may  be  studied  in  artt. 
'Holiness'  and  'Sanctification'  in  Hastings'  DB.  For  general 
reference,  cf.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ;  Stexens,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Salvation  and  The  Theology  of  XT ;  Harnack,  What 
is  Christianity  ?  ;  Forrest,  The  Authority  of  Christ ;  the  Comni. 
in  the  Intemat.  Critical  Commentary  series.  The  teaching  of 
Christ  is  examined  by  Bruce  in  The' Kingdom  of  God  and  The 
Training  of  the  Twelve  ;  Wendt,  The  Teaching'  of  Jesus  ;  Du 
Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels  ;  Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ ; 
and  Comm.  on  the  Gospels  by  Swete,"  Godet,  and  Westcott. 
Bruce  discusses  the  Pauline  teaching  in  St.  Paul's  Concention  of 
Christianity  ;  cf.  the  Comm.  of  Lightfoot,  Westcott,  Delitzscli, 
and  Godet,  which  are  most  suggestive  ;  also  Haujit  on  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John.     Some  of  the  Sermons  in  Inge's  Faith  and 


Knowledge  deal  with  Sanctification  in  a  fresh  manner.  Valuable 
discourses  on  the  psychological  and  physiological  aspects  are 
contained  in  Coe's  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  and  The 
Spiritual  Life.  Amongst  modern  devotional  books,  Morton's 
The  Open  Secret  and  Gordon's  Quiet  Talks  on  Power  may  be 
highly  recommended.  The  teaching  of  an  influential  modern 
school  is  contained  in  'Addresses  on  Holiness' (Star  Hall  Con- 
\ention, Manchester).  Ref.  may  also  be  made  to  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
The  Messiah,  p.  579;  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Calls  to  Holiness 
(1900) ;  W.  L.  Watkinson,  The  Blind  Spot  (1899),  p.  57  ;  A.  J. 
Gordon,  Yet  Speaking  (1897),  p.  9. 

J.  Edward  Roberts. 

SAND  (a/x^os). — Sand,  which,  however  closely 
packed  and  hard,  seems  almost  to  melt  at  the  touch 
of  water,  is  a  foundation  on  which  only  a  fool 
would  build  (Mt  7-").  St.  Luke  in  the  parallel 
passage  gives  iirl  ttjv  yriv,  '  on  the  earth '  (6'*^). 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  baked  hard  in  the  heat, 
goes  swiftly  to  soft  mud  when  the  rains  come. 

W.  EwiNG. 

SANDAL,  SHOE.— A  covering  for  the  feet  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  burning  heat  of  the 
ground  as  Avell  as  by  the  presence  of  stones  and 
thorns.  Such  protection  v.as  especially  required 
by  men  on  a  journey,  by  shepherds  on  the  hills, 
and  by  peasants  when  cutting  wood  or  collecting 
thorns  for  fiiel.  An  Oriental  shepherd  Mith  bare 
feet  and  a  crook-headed  stafi'is  one  of  the  ignorant 
traditions  of  Western  sacred  art.  The  sandal  con- 
sisted of  a  thick  sole  of  leather  attached  to  the  foot 
by  thongs  of  the  same  material.  The  transition  to 
the  shoe  form  was  marked  by  a  .slipper-like  cover 
and  a  supi:)orting  band  behind  the  heel,  which  latter, 
however,  the  wearer  often  preferred  to  press  down 
when  walking. 

In  the  East  the  foot  can  only  be  allitded  to  apolo- 
getically, and  reference  to  the  shoe  is  one  of  the 
commonest  expressions  of  contempt.  To  be  un- 
worthy to  tmloose  the  latchet  of  His  shoe  was  an 
intense  repudiation  of  all  thought  of  comparison 
with  Christ  ( Jn  1"'').  As  the  shoe  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  common  ground,  it  was  removed 
at  the  entrance  to  hoTises  and  sacred  buildings.  As 
socks  are  not  usually  worn  in  the  East,  dust  is 
efiectively  removed  either  by  taking  off  the  shoe 
and  beating  it  on  a  stone,  or  by  jarojecting  the  foot 
with  the  toes  bent  upwards  so  that  the  dust  may 
fall  out  from  the  open  heel  of  the  shoe  (Mt  10"). 

The  Roman  soldier,  like  the  Eastern  shepherd, 
had  nails  in  the  shoe  to  prevent  slipping,  and  thus 
the  missionary  symbolism  of  Ejih  6'®  meant  deter- 
mination as  well  as  direction. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

SANHEDRIN.— The  supreme  council  and  high 
court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Greek  and 
Roman  periods. 

1.  Names  and  Composition.— («)  Of  the  whole 
body  :  (a)  Greek  :  (1)  awidpiov,  so  first,  in  point  of 
historical  reference,  in  Jos.  Aiit.  XIV.  ix.  3-5, 
and  thereafter  frequent  in  Josephus  and  NT.  (2) 
yepovaia,  first,  in  point  of  reference,  in  Ant.  XII.  iii. 
3  ;  frequent  in  OT  Apocrypha  :  once  in  NT,  Ac  5"^ 
(cf.  below).  (3)  ^ovXrj,  fairly  frequent  in  Josephus, 
especially  in  the  BJ,  but  NT  never  uses  jSovXt)  in 
this  sense,  though  jSovXevTrjs  is  used  of  Joseph  of 
Arimatha^a  in  Mk  IS-*^  and  Lk  23^".  (4)  irpea-^vTepiov, 
Lk  22"^,  Ac  22^.  (5)  Josephus  also  uses  to  koiv6v, 
or  Koivov  tQ)v  'lepocroXvfxiTwv,  esp.  in  the  Vita,  Avitli 
special  reference  to  the  Sanhedrin.  (^)  Hebrew  : 
(1)  In  the  Talmudic  literature  the  commonest  word 
is  rilO^O)  a  transliteration  of  aweSpiov,  also  written 
jnilP,  and  even  'Tin^D,  from  which  again  plurals 
were  formed  n'v-i-in:p,  or  niN-iin^p  (cf.  Jastrow,  Diet, 
of  Talmn'd,  1005).  Variations  are  nh'M^  PIIC^?  ^^^^ 
nriNi  □'ynE'  '?f  p")"injp.  (2)  Vinjn  y^,  n"3.  (3)  On  Has- 
monfean  coins  ign  'collegium,'  is  associated  with 
the  reigning  high  jjriest,  and  presumably  designates 
the  Sanhedrin. 

These  names  throw  light  upon  the  composition 
and  functions  of  the  court.     crvviSpiop  suggests  a 
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court  of  justice,  and  so,  still  more  explicitly,  does 
p^  n'2.  yepovtria  is  a  term  ajiplied  only  to  aristo- 
cratic councils,  and  the  Hasmonrean  "ign  suggest;; 
an  aristocratic  body  associated  with  the  monarch." 

{h)  Of  Us  comjMnent  jjcirts.  Quite  as  suggestive 
are  the  names  of  the  vai'ious  classes  of  member.; 
of  the  court.  The  principal  ex^jressions,  ignor- 
ing minor  variations,  are  ol  dpx'fp"s>  oi  apxovTes, 
oi  TTpfcr^vTepoL,  ol  dvfaToi,  oi  irpZroL,  oi  yvwpifxoi,  oi 
ypafjijjiaT€is.  Some  of  these  terms  are  interchange- 
able, or  nearly  so,  and  they  fall  into  three  main 
classes.  (1)  Most  important  of  all  were  the 
dpxi-epeis,  the  chief  priests,  the  members  of  the 
sacerdotal  aristocracy.  In  Josephus  and  NT  they 
are  almost  invariably  mentioned  first  when  the 
names  of  the  classes  composing  the  Sanhedrin  are 
given  (cf.  Mt  27^'  ;  Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii.  2,  and  fre- 
quently). Often  they  are  the  only  class  particu- 
larly mentioned  (cf.  Sik  14^^  oi  dpxiepeis  Kal  oKov  to 
avvedpiov).  The  high  priest  was  president  of  the 
court  according  to  Josephus  and  NT  (cf.  Ac  5^', 
which  testifies  not  only  to  the  presidency  of  the 
high  priest,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  priestly 
party  was  Sadducee  ;  cf.  also  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix. 
3-5,  and  other  passages  from  both  sources).  This 
is  in  agreement  with  the  general  constitution  of 
the  post-exilic  Jewish  community,  in  which  civil  as 
well  as  religious  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
iiigh  priest.  The  priestly  nobility  were  the  leading 
persons  in  the  community,  and  they  were  the 
most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  See 
Chief  Priests,  High  Priest.  The  dpxovres  may 
be  roughly  identified  with  the  dpxiepeii  as  the 
'  rulers '  of  the  community.  Occasionally  they 
are  mentioned  where  one  would  expect  dpxiepeii: 
so  frequently  in  Josephus  (cf.  Ac  4'  tovs  Apxavras  Kal 
rods  Trpe(TJ3vT€povs  Kai  tovs  ypa/MfxaTe^s,  v.*  dpxovres  rod 
Xaov  Kal  wpea^vrepoL  ||  v."^  ol  dpxiepe7s  Kai  ol  Trpecr^vrepoL). 
Veiy  occasionally,  however,  the  dpxovres  are 
mentioned  alongside  of  the  dpx^epeh  (cf.  Lk  23^^), 
showing  that  the  term  might  be  used  loosely  for 
'leaders  '  or  'rulers.'  (2)  Trpea(3vT€pot=  D'lp.i,  in  the 
first  instance  a  general  name  for  the  principal 
men  of  the  community,  and  so,  apparently,  a 
general  designation  of  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  Trpea^vrepiov).  But  in  actual  practice  it  de- 
scribes those  members  who  were  neither  dpx^epels 
nor  ypafM/j-areh.  The  irpeajBiirepoL  made  common 
cause  with  the  dpxt-epels  against  the  ypafxfxarels,  i.e. 
they  belonged  in  general  to  the  Sadducee  party 
(cf.  Ac  23'-!^).  With  this  class  may  be  identified 
the  bvvaroi,  TTpQroi,  or  yvuipi/xoi  (unless  qualified  in 
some  way,  as,  yvibpL/^wi  rojv  '^apiaalwv).  Josephus 
frequently  uses  Swaroi  along  with  dpxi-epeh,  evi- 
dently as  the  equivalent  of  irpeafivrepoi.  They  were 
the  secular  nobility  of  Jerusalem,  closely  allied  to 
the  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  (3)  oi  ypapLixareZs,  the 
scribes,  a  class  which  hardly  requires  description 
here.  In  the  main  they  formed  the  Pharisee 
element  in  the  Sanhedrin,  though  individual 
members  of  the  other  classes  may  have  been 
Piiarisees,  and  many  Pharisees,  adhering  to  the 
scribal  party,  were  not  themselves  professional 
scribes.     See  Scribes. 

These  names  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  general  character  and  composition  of  the  court. 
It  was  an  aristocratic  assembly  and  high  court  of 
justice,  in  which,  alongside  of  the  priestly  nobility 

*  Ac  521  presents  a  certain  difficulty  in  its  use  of  the  phrase 
TO  tr-jvihpioy  xoCi  Toitrix.v  t-.;v  ■yipeua-ixv.  According  to  this,  the 
■y-zpoutna  would  have  a  wider  meaning-  than  (runhpiov,  whereas  in 
OT  Apocrypha  it  is  the  regular  word  for  a-vnhpiov.  The  identity 
of  the  two  terms  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  there  is  no  e\-ideiice 
of  the  existence  of  any  otlier  court  to  which  the  name  yipovir,x, 
might  be  applied.  As  it  is  unnatural  to  take  xxi  in  an  explana- 
tory sense  (  =  i.c.)  here,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  author 
used  one  of  the  words  loosely,  regarding  irmilpiov  as  an  inner 
circle  within  the  general  court.  Possibly  he  wished  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  not  only  the  necessary  quorum 
but  the  whole  council  of  71  members  was  summoned. 


and  the  noble  families  outside  the  priestly  circle, 
representatives  of  the  more  numerous  Pharisee 
party  found  a  place,  the  Sadducee  element,  how- 
ever, retaining  the  weight  of  influence. 

As  to  the  method  of  appointment  to  the  San- 
hedrin, nothing  definite  can  be  gathered  from  the 
Greek  sources.  According  to  the  Mislina,  new 
members  were  appointed  by  the  court  itself.  At 
first,  membersiiip  was  confined  to  the  aristocratic 
families.  Subsequently  the  political  rulers  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  appointed  members  by  their 
own  authority  in  some  cases  at  least  (cf.  Salome's 
introduction  of  a  Pharisee  element). 

The  Greek  sources  agree  in  giving  one  picture  of  the  San- 
hedrin, while  the  Mislinic  representation  is  radically  different. 
That  tlie  representations  are  mutually  irreconcilable,  and  that 
that  of  the  Greek  sources  is  preferable  in  all  respects,  is  now 
generally  recognized  by  scholars,  and  the  point  requires  to  be 
stated  rather  than  argued  here.  According  to  the  Greek 
sources,  as  appears  from  the  above,  the  Sanhedrin  was  com- 
posed of  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  high  priest.  The  chief  priests  and  elders  belonged 
in  general  to  the  Sadducee  partj-,  while  the  scribes  formed  the 
Pharisee  element,  which,  however  influential  among  the  people, 
was  seldom  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  Sanhedrin 
was  thus  a  political  assembly  and  court  of  justice,  representing 
in  the  main  the  aristocratic  elements  in  the  Jewish  communitj'. 
According  to  the  Jlishnic  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
a  court  of  Rabbis,  presided  over  by  the  leading  Rabbi  of  the 
time,  in  which  the  priestly  element  as  such  does  not  appear, 
while  the  Sadducees  are  mentioned  onl.y  as  heretics  to  be 
refuted.  The  presiding  Rabbi  bears  the  title  Nasi  (otherwise  a 
political  title),  and  another,  apparently  the  vice-president,  is 
called  Ab-beth-din.  It  was  an  ecclesiastical  rather  than  a 
political  assembly.  The  irreconcilability  of  the  two  representa- 
tions is  most  marked  in  the  answer  they  give  to  the  question, 
Who  was  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin?  We  have  lists  of 
Rabbis  filling  the  offices  of  Nasi  and  Ab-beth-din  during  the 
two  centuries  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whereas 
the  Greek  sources  furnish  explicit  evidence  that  during  this 
period  the  high  priest  presided.  Where  individual  names  are 
mentioned  in  both  sources  the  contradiction  is  very  evident : 
e.g.  Gamaliel  was  president  according  to  the  Mishna,  but  in 
Ac  5"i  he  appears  simply  as  "^xpiirtx^o;  ov6fj.«.Ti  YrnxxXiv,)..  The 
Greek  sources  are  contemporary,  while  the  Mishna  is  late  and 
was  compiled  under  totally  changed  conditions.  The  account 
given  in  the  Greek  sources  accords  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
constitution  and  history  of  the  Jewish  community,  from  the 
Maccabaean  revolt  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Further, 
the  evidence  they  furnish,  while  perfectly  explicit,  is  largely 
incidental,  proceeding  from  no  theory,  but  simply  reflecting  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  There  is  no  trace  of  '  tendency,'  and  no 
motive  for  misrepresentation.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  MLshnic 
account  is  true  only  of  the  reconstituted  Sanhedrin  which  sat  at 
Jamnia  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  aristocratic  and  Sadducee  element.  The  char- 
acter of  this  Sanhedrin,  which  bore  little  more  resemblance 
to  the  older  court  than  the  'Sanhedrin'  which  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  was  transferred  to  the  assembly  of 
which  we  have  accurate  descriptions  in  the  contemporary  Greek 
sources.  How  far  the  Mishna  has  preserved  reliable  traditions 
on  points  of  detail  connected  with  the  Sanhedrin  is  not  easj'  to 
determine.  Considerable  use  is  often  made  of  it  even  hy  tho.se 
who  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  sources  (cf.  Bacher,  art. 
'  Sanhtdrin '  in  Hastings'  DB).  In  view,  however,  of  the  chasm 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  made  in  the  constitution 
and  history  of  Judaism,  and  the  radically  false  conception  of 
the  Sanhedrin  which  appears  in  the  Mishnic  tradition,  state- 
ments based  on  the  unsupported  authority  of  the  Jlishna  must 
be  regarded  as  little  better  than  conjectures. 

2.  History. — The  Mishnic  tradition  connects  ths 
Sanhedrin  with  Moses'  seventy  elders,  then  with 
the  alleged  Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  time,  then 
with  such  names  of  leading  Rabbis  as  had  escaped 
oblivion  (cf.  opening  sections  of  Pirke  Aboth),  and 
so  gives  the  Sanliedrin  of  Jamnia  an  appearance  of 
historical  continuity  with  the  past.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Sanhedrin  emerges  into  authentic 
history  first  in  the  Greek  period.  It  must  have 
existed  earlier,  but  its  origin  is  covered  by  the 
darkness  which  obscures  all  Jewish  history  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (and  even  earlier)  till  the 
Maccabsean  rising.  The  post-exilic  Jewish  com- 
munity was  nominally  a  theocracy,  enjoying  a 
certain  measure  of  independence  under  foreign 
rule.  At  its  head  was  the  high  priest,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  yepovcria  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  aristocratic  sacerdotal  caste.  The  adminis- 
tration of  secular  affairs  tended  to  produce  in  this 
caste  a  certain  worldliness,  a  more  or  less  exclusive 
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interest  in  worldly  business  and  culture,  and  con- 
sequently a  readiness  to  fall  under  the  influence  of 
Hellenism.  Passively  opposed  to  them  were  the 
Hiisidim,  the  pious  students  of  the  Law  and  the 
legal  tradition,  whose  interests  and  aspirations 
were  exclusively  religious  and  ecclesiastical.  When 
the  crisis  came  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
aristocratic  caste,  and  consequently  the  yepovaia, 
or  Sanhedrin,  was  in  the  main  ready  to  yield  com- 
pletely to  the  pressure  of  an  enforced  Hellenism. 
The  Hdsidini  continued  to  offer  steadfast  but 
passive  resistance  to  the  persecutor.  There  arose, 
however,  a  third  group,  consisting  of  men  who, 
while  not  specially  in  sympathy  with  the  Hdsidini, 
wished  to  maintain  the  ancient  religion  and  also 
the  liberties  oi  the  people.  The  Hasmonjean  family 
led  them  in  armed  revolt,  and  under  the  skilful 
leadership  of  Judas  Maccaba:'us  and  his  brothers 
they  not  only  regained  religious  liberty,  but 
achieved  the  political  independence  of  the.  Jewish 
.State,  of  which  the  Hasmonreans  and  their  loyal 
followers  became  the  rulers.  The  old  aristocracy 
was  practically  destroyed,  and  the  remnants  of  it 
were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  the  new 
dynasty.  The  Hdsidim,  who  had  supported  the 
Hasmonfeans  until  liberty  of  religion  was  secured, 
drifted  away  from  them  as  the  political  aspect  of 
the  struggle  became  more  j^rominent,  and  resumed 
towards  them  the  same  attitude  of  passive  opposi- 
tion which  had  characterized  their  relation  to  the 
older  aristocracy.  They  were  especially  incensed 
at  the  Hasmonjean  assumption  of  the  title  and 
functions  of  the  high-priesthood,  which  they  re- 
garded as  usurpation  and  as  a  secularizing  of  the 
theocracy.  At  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  there- 
fore, the  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  adherents  of  the 
Hasmonffian  dynasty — the  new  aristocracy  com- 
bined with  the  remnants  of  the  old,  representing 
two  of  the  three  elements  of  the  later  court,  the 
chief  priests  and  the  elders — and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly, if  not  exclusively,  Sadducee.  The  Pharisees, 
the  representatives  of  the  earlier  Hdsidim,  stood 
aloof,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  moral  and  religious  influence  with  the 
jieople.  It  became  necessary  to  conciliate  them, 
and  Hyrcanvis  made  an  effort  to  do  so.*  But 
their  terms  were  too  high.  They  demanded  that 
Hyrcanus  should  resign  the  high-priesthood,  and 
thus  destroy  the  constitution  and  government 
which  his  father  and  uncles  had  established.  His 
refusal  to  concede  the  demand  made  the  opposition 
of  the  Pharisees  to  the  ruling  party  more  acute, 
and  under  Alexander  Janna>us  there  was  open 
war.  The  Sanhedrin,  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
Hasmona^an  nobility,  supported  Jannseus.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  people  showed  that  the  Pharisees 
could  no  longer  with  safety  be  left  in  opposition. 
Salome  reversed  the  policy  of  her  predecessors,  and 
admitted  tiiem  to  a  share  in  the  government — for  a 
time  the  dominant  share — and  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Sanhedrin  con- 
sisted of  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes.  It  was 
a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  the  bitter  con- 
flicts of  Sadducee  and  Pharisee  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  confusion  and  decay  of  the 
century  and  a  half  preceding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  path  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Herodian  house  Avas  made  smooth  by  the  inability 
of  the  Sanhedrin  to  act  in  unity  and  lead  a  united 
people.      Pompey  abrogated  the  kingship,  but  left 

*  Josephus  {Ant.  xili.  x.  5-6)  relates  a  story  which  tells  how 
Hyrcanus  broke  with  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
been  attached,  and  went  over  to  the  Sadducees.  But  a  critical 
examination  of  the  story,  and  a  comparison  of  its  presupposi- 
tions with  the  previous  history  as  related  in  1  Mac,  show  that 
what  took  place  was  not  a  breach  \\ith  the  Pharisees,  but  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  sat  in  the  Sanhedrin  before  Salome's  change  of  policy. 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  Pharisner  und  Sadducuer. 


the  high  priest  at  the  head  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  as  heretofore.  Gabinius  went 
further,  and  established  ffve  aw^dpia  in  place  of  the 
single  court,  thus  largely  destroying  its  influence 
(57-55  B.C.).  Some  years  later,  however,  the  San- 
hedrin was  restored  to  its  former  position,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  authority  over  the  whole 
Jewish  territory.  Herod  is  stated  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  a  massacre  of  the  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  ix.  4).  Accord- 
ing to  another  account  (ib.  XV.  i.  2),  he  put  to 
death  45  members  of  the  party  of  Antigonus.  His 
object  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Sadducee 
nobility,  his  consistent  opponents  and  only  possible 
rivals.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  he  reduced 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  high-priestliood 
by  making  it  no  longer  hereditary  and  tenable  for 
life,  and  by  frequent  changes.  Under  his  rule 
the  Sanhedrin  had  but  little  influence, — less  i)ro- 
bal)ly  than  at  any  other  time.  Herod's  death  was 
followed  by  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Judtea. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  procurators  was 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  They 
had  not  the  Herodian  jealousy  of  the  local  nobility, 
and  were  content  to  leave  considerable  powers  of 
internal  control  in  their  hands.  Josephus  and  the 
NT  bear  witness  to  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  during  this  jjeriod.  So  long  as  it 
retained  control  of  the  people,  there  was  a  fair 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  people,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Zealots,  became  unmanageable,  and,  against 
the  advice  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
aristocrats,  embarked  on  the  fatal  revolt  against 
the  Roman  authority.  Even  then  the  Sanhedrin, 
had  it  been  left  to  itself,  might  have  saved  Jeru- 
salem from  total  destruction.  But  the  Zealots 
usurped  its  authority,  rid  themselves  of  those  who 
counselled  moderation,  and  inaugurated  a  Reign 
of  Terror,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  entry 
of  the  Roman  troops  into  the  city. 

Under  the  totally  new  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new 
court  established  itself,  bearing  the  name  '  San- 
hedrin,' but  differing  in  essential  features  from 
the  older  body.  The  ncAV  Sanhedrin  had  no  po- 
litical authority,  and  was  composed  exclusively  of 
Rabbis,  whose  discussions  and  decisions  were  mainly 
theoretical.  It  exercised  considerable  judicial 
authority  over  the  Jewish  people,  owing  to  its 
moral  influence,  but  was  quite  without  govern- 
mental importance.  The  real  Sanhedrin  fell  with 
the  city. 

3.  Functions  and  authority.^The  trustworthy 
sources  give  only  incidental  indications  of  the 
functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  extent  of  its 
authority.  The  changes  in  the  constitution,  also, 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabfean  rising  to  the  fall 
of  the  city,  were  so  great  and  so  frequent,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  aiithority  was  actually 
vested  in  the  Sanhedrin  at  any  one  time.  Under 
the  Hasmonfeans  it  must  have  been  considerable, 
both  in  administration  and  jurisdiction,  though 
the  stronger  kings,  like  Jannanis,  may  have  ruled 
very  independently.  It  was  much  more  limited 
under  the  Herodian  kings,  whose  authority  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  By 
the  Romans  the  constitution  was  as  far  as  possible 
respected,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  though  subordinate 
to  the  Roman  authority,  had  again  considerable 
poAvers,  perhaps  greater  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  system  of  short  tenure  of  the  high-2:)riestly 
office  Avould  throAV  more  influence  into  the  hands 
of  the  permanent  body.  In  these  later  days,  also, 
its  moral  authority  over  the  JeAvish  people  Avas 
much  Avider  than  its  actual  poAver,     Territoi'ially 
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its  actual  authority  extended  under  the  procurators 
over  Judtea  only.  On  the  other  hand,  its  recom- 
mendations were  regarded  by  orthodox  Jews  out- 
side Judaja  as  possessing  the  force  of  commands 
(cf.  Ac  9-).  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  under 
the  procurators  the  Sanhedrin  exercised  such 
authority  as  was  not  either  within  the  competence 
of  local  councils  or  reserved  by  the  Romans,  and 
that,  while  it  had  considerable  powers  of  police 
administration  and  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  a 
certain  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
its  main  function  was  that  of  a  supreme  judicial 
tribunal.  Except  in  the  case  of  capital  sentences, 
its  authority  was  absolute,  and  it  had  the  power 
to  carry  its  decisions  into  eti'ect.  An  efi'ective 
sentence  of  death  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the 
procurator's  court.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (Ac 
-yoTff.)  without  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  was  an 
illegal  act,  not  an  execution  but  a  '  lynching.'  In 
the  case  of  one  offence,  that  of  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  even  Roman  citizens  might  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  procurator's  revision  of  the  capital 
sentence.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  constitutional 
powers  conceded  to  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Roman 
authority  was  always  absolute,  and  the  procurator 
or  the  tribune  of  the  garrison  could  not  only  sum- 
mon the  Sanhedrin  and  direct  it  to  investigate 
a  matter,  but  could  interfere  and  withdraw  a 
prisoner  from  its  jurisdiction,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  223"  2323ff-). 

i.  Sessions  and  procedure.  —  The  Sanhedrin 
could  sit  on  any  day  except  the  Sabbath  and  holy 
days ;  and  as  sentence  of  death  could  be  pro- 
nounced (according  to  the  Mishna)  only  on  the 
day  after  a  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  such  charges 
were  not  heard  on  the  day  preceding  a  Sabbath  or 
holy  day.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  by 
Josephus  the  j3ov\r],  and  was  near  the  Xystus, 
which  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Mishnic 
n'nn  ngif"?  'hall  of  hewn  stone'  (cf.  Schiirer,  GJV^ 
ii.  211).  It  was  close  to  the  upper  city,  but  not  in 
it,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  before  they 
had  reduced  the  upper  city  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  vi.  3). 
The  references  in  NT  to  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  Ac  23)  show  that  its  proceedings  might  be  en- 
livened by  stirring  debates,  and  by  the  stormy 
scenes  which  occasionally  take  place  even  in  the 
most  dignified  political  assemblies.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  trials,  the  procedure  may  have  resembled 
that  described  in  the  Mishna.  According  to  its 
account,  the  proceedings  were  conducted  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  the  members  gave  judg- 
ment in  regular  order.  Twenty-three  members 
formed  a  quorum,  and  while  a  bare  majority  might 
acquit,  a  majority  of  two  was  necessary  to  secure 
condemnation.  If  a  majority  of  one  gave  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  more  members  were  summoned,  until 
either  the  requisite  majority  was  obtained  for  a 
legal  verdict,  or  the  full  number  of  seventy-one 
members  was  reached,  when  a  majority  of  one  was 
decisive  on  either  side. 

The  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  present  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  regular  procedure  of  the  San- 
hedrin.    See  art.  Trial  of  Je.sus  Christ. 

Literature. — This  is  extensive,  comprising  all  Histories  of 
the  Jews  during  the  period  B.C.  200-a.d.  70,  as  well  as  the 
relevant  articles  in  all  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  some  special 
works.  The  most  useful  and  accessible  comprehensive  state- 
ment is  that  of  Schurer,  GJV3  ii.  188-214  [HJP  n.  i.  163 ff.]. 
The  most  illuminating  account  of  the  history  and  composition 
of  the  Sanhedrin  is  VVellhausen,  Pharisder  und  Sadducder.  To 
these  may  be  added  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Sanhedrin  '  (Bacher) ; 
EBi,  artt.  '  Synedrium '  (Oanney),  and  '  Government '  (Ben- 
zinger),  §  28-31.  C.  H.  THOMSON. 

SAREPTA.— See  Zarephath. 

SATAN.  — 1.   The   word   'Satan'  (pb-,   Sararas), 


which  in  the  NT  is  invariably  used  as  a  proper  name 
denoting  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man,  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  originally  as  a  synonym  of 
the  common  words  for  'adversaiy,'  as  the  verb  \a^ 
is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  withstanding,  taking 
the  opposite  side.     In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Nu 
22"  even  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  said  to 
go  forth  to  be  a  Satan  to  Balaam.     In  other  pas- 
sages it  is  applied,   with  no  sinister  meaning,  to 
David,  who,  as  the  Philistines  feared,  might  desert 
Achish  and  turn  against  them  in  battle  (1  S  29'*) ; 
to   Abishai  when  he  opposed  David's  purpose  of 
clemency  towards  Shimei  (2  S  19")  ;  and  again  to 
a  foreign  enemy  in  general  (1  K  S"*) ;  and  to  Hadad 
and  Rezon  in  connexion  with  their  revolt  against 
Solomon  (1  K  W^-  -^-  -^).     Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Book 
of  Ps.  (109^),  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Job  and  in  Zee  3  it  is  used  in  a  technical  or  legal 
sense  as  the  equivalent  of  avTidiKos,  an  opponent  in 
law,  an  advocate,  whose  function  it  is  to  plead  for 
the  condemnation  of  an  accused  person.     In  Job  2^ 
Jehovah  taxes  '  the  Satan '  with  over-officious  zeal 
in  his  efforts  to  test  the  motives  of  the  righteous 
man  whom  he  is  permitted  to  accuse  ;  and  again  in 
Zee  3^  He  distinctly  rebukes  him  for  pressing  his 
charge  against  Joshua.    But  notwithstanding  such 
suggestions  that  an  evil  spirit,  a  malicious  accuser, 
is  described  (like   the  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren,   Std^oXos,   Kar-qyopos  of  the  NT),  there  is 
no  explicit  indication  that  this  is  the  case.     The 
being  thus  described  as  '  the  Satan '  or  the  Adver- 
sary appears  in  Zechariah  as  an  official  accuser, 
and  in  the  Book  of  Job  he  takes  his  place  among 
'  the  sons  of  God '  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  one 
having  a  right  to  be  there,  and  that  in  connexion 
with  the  function  attributed  to  him  of  '  going  to 
and  fro   upon   the   earth,'  and   'considering'  and 
reporting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  men. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  minister  of  the  Divine  justice, 
although   God   does   tax    him  with  overdoing  his 
part.     All  that  appears  to  be  indicated  there  is 
the  thought  that  there  is  in  the  Court  of  God  one 
whose  office  it  is  to  plead  for  the  condemnation  of 
sinners.     Of  a  malignant  enemy  of  God  and  His 
cause,  a  personal  spirit  of  evil  called  Satan,  there 
is  no  express  mention  in  the  OT.     The  temptation 
of  our  first  parents  is  ascribed  in  Genesis  to  '  the 
serpent,'  and  no  interpretation   is   ottered  of   the 
symbolism   of  the   story.     Again,  though    in   one 
passage  in  Chronicles  (1  Ch  2P)  we  read  that  Satan 
tempted   David   to    number    the    people — a    pre- 
sumptuous oftence  for  which  the  king  was  severely 
punished — the  parallel  passage  (2  S  24'),  much  the 
older  narrative,  attributes  David's  conduct  to  trial 
at  the  hands  of  God,  not  to  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.     Similarly  the  deception  of  the  '  lying 
spirit'  who    lured   Ahab   to   his   destruction  (1  K 
2219-23)  jg  ga^ifj  to  have  had  the  express  sanction  of 
God.     Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  theology  of  the  OT,  that  so  little 
reference  is  made  to  Satan  as  the  great  adversary 
of  God  and  His  people,  or  as  the  malignant  tempter 
and  accuser  of  man.     The  Satan  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  is  described 
in  language  very  difterent  from  that  in  which  the 
arch-enemy  is  spoken  of  in  the  NT. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
references  to  Satan  as  an  accuser  of  mankind  occur 
only  in  those  books  of  the  OT  which  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  has  been  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  theory  that  the  Jewish  belief  in 
Satanic  agency  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
theology  from  a  foreign  source.  Traces  appear  else- 
where of  early  beliefs  current  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  existence  of  demons,  satyrs,  liliths,  and  the 
like,  as  in  the  use  of  the  name  'Azazel,'  a  mys- 
terious being  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ordinance  of  the  scapegoat  (Lv  16). 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  upon  those  popular 
beliefs  of  early  Semitic  religion  there  was  grafted, 
from  Persian  sources,  the  conception  of  a  Prince 
of  Darkness  whose  agency  is  similar  to  that  which, 
in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  ascribed  to  the 
demon-god  Ahriman,  and  that  the  belief  in  iSatan 
and  liis  angels  as  fallen  spirits  was  thus  intro 
I  duced  into  Hebrew  theology.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  connexion  between  Satan  and  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Ahriman  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A 
simpler  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan  is  that  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  development  under  the 
intlueiice  of  a  progressive  I'evelation.  The  complete 
revelation  of  such  a  being  as  the  malignant  author 
of  evil  was  reserved  for  tiie  time  when,  with  the 
advent  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  the  minds  of  God's 
people  were  prepared,  without  risk  of  idolatry,  or 
of  the  mischievous  dualism  of  such  a  religion  as 
that  of  Zoroaster,  to  recognize  in  the  serpent  of 
Eden  and  in  the  Satan  who  appeared  as  the  adver- 
sary of  Job  and  of  Joshua,  the  great  Adversary 
of  God  and  man,  whose  power  is  to  be  feared 
and  his  temptations  resolutely  resisted,  but  from 
whose  dark  dominion  the  Son  of  God  had  come  to 
deliver  mankind. 

2.  If  the  OT  is  remarkable  for  its  reticence  on 
this  subject,  we  find  in  the  NT  the  doctrine  of 
Satanic  agency  very  fully  developed.  It  meets  us 
on  the  threshold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
elements  of  NT  teaching.  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
distinctly  assume  the  reality  of  Satan  and  his 
kingdom  as  a  mighty  power  for  evil,  opposed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
Gospels,  and  there  in  the  direct  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  outset  of  the  Gospel  narrative  Satan 
appears  as  the  antagonist  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
the  Temptation,  which  must  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  disciples  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, is  related  by  the  three  Synoptists.  St.  Mark 
(1'^)  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  forty  days  tempted 
of  Satan,  using  that  word  or  title  as  a  projjer  name. 
St.  Matthew  (ch.  4)  and  St.  Luke  (ch.  4),  who  relate 
the  incident  with  clear  circumstantiality  of  detail, 
note  three  distinct  temptations,  in  which  they  quote 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Tempter  and  the  answers 
returned  by  Jesus.  They  describe  the  Tempter  as 
6  did^oXos,  '  the  devil,'  using  the  recognized  word 
for  betrayer  or  malicious  accuser.  According  to 
St.  Matthew's  account,  Jesus  addresses  him  as 
'Satan.'  St.  Luke  concludes  the  narrative  with  the 
significant  words,  '  When  the  devil  had  ended  all 
the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season,' 
as  if  to  indicate  that  the  conflict  with  Satan  was 
renewed  and  continued  throughout  our  Lord's 
ministry.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  when  the 
devil  left  Him,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him.  Thus  the  Synoptic  Gospels  distinctly  describe 
the  source  of  the  temptation  as  the  dii'ect  sugges- 
tions of  a  person,  and  that  one  who  is  variously 
called  Satan  and  '  the  devil.' 

Again,  these  same  Gospels,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  take  notice  of  Christ's  works  of  healing, 
and  especially  of  those  wrought  upon  persons 
possessed  with  demons,  as  illustrating  the  nature 
of  His  mission,  which  was  to  heal  '  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Ac  10^«).  St.  Luke  (22^) 
no  less  clearly  than  St.  John  (I3-)  informs  us  that 
Satan  entered  the  heart  of  Judas  and  prompted 
him  to  betray  his  Lord. 

In  the  recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  in  His  ex- 
press teaching,  allusions  are  clearly  made  to  the 
power  and  activity  of  Satan  as  a  personal  being, 
and  the  great  Adversary  of  God  and  man.  He 
attributes  the  trouble  of  the  woman  who  had  the 
spirit  of  infirmity  to  the  malign  power  of  Satan  to 
afflict  even  the  bodies  of  men  (Lk  13'").     Thus,  so 
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far  from  discouraging  the  popular  belief  which 
ascribed  to  Satan  and  his  angels  power  over  soul 
and  body,  Jesus  distinctly  acknowledged  it.  Ac- 
cused by  the  Pharisees,  representatives  of  those  to 
whose  speculations  in  angelology  and  demonology 
that  popular  belief  has  been  traced,  of  casting  out 
demons  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons, 
Jesus,  so  far  from  controverting  or  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  current  ojanions  of  the  time,  repels  the 
charge  by  the  argument  that  if  Satan  should  cast 
out  Satan,  he  would  only  be  defeating  his  own  ends 
and  destroying  his  own  work.  Then  He  proceeds 
to  say,  '  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you'  (Mt 
12-**,  cf.  Lk  11-"),  illustrating  His  argument  by  the 
similitude  of  the  strong  man  and  the  Stronger  than 
he,  implying  that  Satan  is  the  strong  man  who 
would  enslave  mankind,  but  that  Jesus  Himself  is 
the  Stronger  than  he,  who  has  appeared  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  victims  of  Satanic  power.  That 
Jesus  should  thus  have  argued  in  controversy  with 
the  Pharisees  has  its  own  significance.  We  cannot 
explain  it  away  on  the  principle  of  accommodation. 
Jesus  could  and  did  rebuke  the  spirit  of  Pharisaic 
traditionalism  which  led  them  to  introduce  all 
manner  of  mischievous  subtleties,  making  void  the 
Law  by  their  unauthorized  traditions,  but  never 
once  did  He  even  cast  suspicion  upon  this  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  He  accepted  it 
without  question. 

Again,  Avhen  the  Seventy  expressed  their  joy  at 
the  success  of  their  mission,  and  exclaimed,  '  Lord, 
even  the  demons  are  subject  unto  us,'  Jesus  replied, 
'  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,'  and 
went  on  to  say,  '  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to  tread 
upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy'  (Lk  10'""'^).  Passing  over  such  pas- 
sages as  those  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  What- 
soever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil '  or  '  the 
evil  one  '  (Mt  5^')  ;  '  Deliver  us  from  evil '  or  '  the 
evil  one '  (6'^),  Avhich  have  been  explained,  and 
even,  as  in  the  RV,  translated  as  referring  to  the 
personal  Author  of  Evil,  we  find  Jesus  in  His  dis- 
courses and  in  warnings  addressed  to  His  disciples 
making  distinct  allusion  to  Satan  as  the  great 
adversary  whom  they  have  cause  to  fear.  In  the 
parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares,  the  Evil 
One,  variously  termed  '  the  devil,'  '  Satan,'  '  the 
enemy,'  '  the  wicked  one,'  is  described  as  seeking 
to  frustrate  the  work  of  Christ  by  catching  away 
the  good  seed  sown  in  the  heart  (Mt  IS'**,  Mk  4'^, 
Lk  8'-) ;  or  by  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  (Mt 
J338. 39)^  ^ijg  tares  denoting  the  children  of  '  the 
wicked  one'  as  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is 
'the  devil.'  Here  we  see  clearly  illustrated  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Satan. 

Again,  Jesus  warns  Peter  on  one  occasion  that 
Satan  has  asked  and  obtained  the  Divine  permis- 
.sion  to  sift  the  disciples  as  wheat ;  and  indicates 
that  their  only  hope  lies  in  the  intercession  of 
Christ  Himself,  who  has  prayed  for  Simon  that  his 
'faith  fail  not'  (Lk  22^'). 

Once  more,  in  Christ's  discourse  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  to  wdiich  the  unfaithful  are  con- 
demned was  '  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels ' 
(Mt  25^'),  a  passage  which  well  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus 
is  consistently  represented  as  alluding  to  Satan 
and  his  power  and  kingdom.  That  is,  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  so  much  set  forth  by  way  of  dog- 
matic statement  as  assumed,  taken  for  granted. 
Jesus  does  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  quietly  accepts 
it,  presupposes  it  as  a  matter  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  Tlie  lielief  is  there,  and  Jesus  sets 
upon  it  the  seal  of  His  authority. 
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To  these  examples  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
must  be  added  the  very  emphatic  testimony  of  the 
discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  darkness  under  whose  dominion,  according  to 
the  introductoiy  verses,  tiie  world  is  held,  the  dead 
weight,  the  vis  inertim  of  human  insensibility  to 
the  Divine  light,  is  no  negative  thing,  but  itself 
a  power,  a  kingdom  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  under  the  rule  of  Satan. 
Jesus  directly  attrilnites  the  opposition  of  His 
antagonists  to  the  malice  of  the  devil.  So  He  says 
to  tlie  Jews,  '  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do'  (Jn  S'").  Tlie 
false  accusations  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee,  and  the 
untiring  malignity  of  their  persecuting  zeal,  show 
the  spirit  and  are  the  work  of  him  who  was  a 
liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Again, 
He  speaks  of  Satan  as  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
and  represents  as  the  aim  and  the  certain 
result  of  His  own  work,  the  judgment  and  the 
casting  out  of   Satan  and  his  kingdom  (12^';   cf. 

3.  The  other  portions  of  the  NT  confirm  but  do 
not  materially  a,dd  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels 
on  tiie  subject  of  the  personalitj^  and  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One.  Thus  St.  James  (4")  merely  coun.sels 
his  readers  to  resist  the  devil,  assuring  them  that  he 
will  flee  from  them  ;  while  in  another  passage  (2^^) 
he  speaks  of  '  the  demons  '  (ra  SaifxbvLa),  evidently 
meaning  by  the  term  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Satanic  power,  as  believing  that  there  is  one  God — 
a  belief  which  fills  them  with  terror.  St.  Peter 
assures  us  that  Satan,  whom  he  describes  as  diriSiKos 
('adversary,'  a  technical  or  official  word),  and 
compares  to  a  roaring  lion,  may  be  .successfully 
resisted  by  the  power  of  steadfast  faith  (1  P  S^-**). 
St.  John  in  his  First  Epistle  repeats  the  teaching 
of  his  Gospel,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  identifies 
Satan  with  the  serpent  of  Eden,  and  seemingly  also 
with  the  accuser  of  Job  and  of  Joshua  (Rev  12''- '"), 
and  foretells  his  coming  doom.  St.  PjiuI  accepts 
tlie  current  doctrine  ;  but  tliough  in  his  Epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  he  seems  to  add  to 
the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  other  elements 
from  the  demonology  of  the  Pharisaic  .schools  and 
from  other  sources  (Eph  2-  6",  Col  2^^),  and  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timothy  (1  Co 
5',  1  Ti  P")  ascribes  to  Satan  a  cei  tain  power  of 
discipline  as  a  minister  of  Divine  judgment,  really 
contributes  to  this  branch  of  Christian  doctrine 
no  essential  element  additional  to  that  which  is 
furnisiied  in  the  Gospels.  See,  further,  articles 
Accommodation  and  Demon. 

Literature. — Cremer,  Bibl.-Thenl.  Lexicon,  s.v. ;  Commentaries 
of  Mever,  Alford,  etc.;  Chevne,  The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  pp. 
1.=.!),  270  ff.,  281 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Book  of  Job  (Cambridge 
Bible),  pp.  7-13,  also  Theol.  of  OT,  p.  300 ff.;  Schmid,  Bibl. 
Thenl.  of  NT,  p.  187  ;  Bevschlag,  NT  TheoO  p.  93 ;  Reiiss, 
Christian  Theol.  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  i.  pp.  162,  420  ;  Wernle, 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianiti/,  p.  47 ;  Gfrorer,  Das  Jahr- 
hnndert  des  Heils,  p.  368;  Wright,  Zechariah  and  his  Pro- 
jihecics,  p.  46 ff.  ;  art.  'Satan'  in  Hastings'  DB  (Whitehouse), 
and  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  (G.  B.  Gray  and  J.  Massie) ;  art.  '  Teufel ' 
in  PUBS  (A.  Wiinsche) ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Lehrb.  d.  neutest. 
Theol.  i.  pp.  53,  226.  H.   H.  CURRIE. 

SAVIOUR.— 'Saviour,' like  'to  save'  and  'sal- 
vation,' is  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  the  form  of  the  ptcpl.  Hiph.  of  yc'''  = 
]l^ptD.  For  the  specific  meaning  of '  to  save '  in  distinction  from 
other  cognate  Heb.  verbs,  cf.  art.  Salvation,  ilost  commonly 
God  is  called  the  Saviour  of  Israel  or  individuals.  A  standing 
combination  is  'God  the  Saviour'  often  with  a  possessive 
genitive  (1  Ch  1635,  pg  245  271-9  622.  6  655  799  95]^  ig  1221710, 
Mic  7"!,  Hah  3I8).  To  be  a  Saviour  is  God's  exclusive  prerogative 
(Ps  6011  10812,  Is  4311  4522).  As  instruments  of  God,  however, 
human  deliverers  likewise  receive  the  title  (Jg  39- 15,  Neh  927). 
There  is  no  passage  in  the  OT  where  the  Messiah  is  called 
'  Saviour.'  Wherever  the  Messiah  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  salvation,  He  is  not  the  subject  but  the  object  of  it  (Ps  28^ 
14410,  Zee  99).  This  is  different  in  Apocrjphal  and  Pseud- 
epigraphical  literature,  for  here  it  is  not  merely  declared  that 


in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  the  people  are  saved,  and  that 
He  is  the  Goel  of  their  life  (En  487),  or  that  the  righteous  in 
connexion  with  Him  shall  be  satisfied  with  salvation  (4  Ezr  458), 
but  also  that  Christus  liberabit  creaturam  (4  Ezr  12^^  13'-''),  and 
that  from  Judah  and  Levi  the  Lord  will  raise  a  Saviour  for  Israel 
(Test.  Gad  *).  God,  however,  here  also  is  more  frequently 
called  Saviour  (^ocvrav  au-rip,  Ps-Sol  le'?  ;  xlutio;  a-any.p.  Bar  i'^- ; 
lx.yit>;  (TurYip,  3  Mac  629  71B).  Used  of  God,  a-c>nY,p  is  synon3mous 
with  such  terms  as  SxiJ,  0  pi/irr/it,  0  kurpov/xivof  (En  487,  1  Mac 
411,  3  Mac  723). 

1.  In  the  Gospels  cncTrip  occurs  but  three  times — 
Lk  l-*'  2"  and  Jn  4'»2.  In  the  Song  of  Mary,  the 
words  '  My  spirit  has  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour ' 
are  a  reproduction  of  the  common  OT  usage.  In 
Lk  2'i  (TWTTjp  is  not  a  formal  title,  but  a  descriptive 
designation  of  the  Messiah,  '  a  Saviour  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord.'  But  the  word  evidently  has  a 
deeper  meaning  to  the  angels  than  the  noun  crwTTjpia 
and  the  participle  pvadivras  have  to  Zacharias  in 
Lk  F'-  '^^ ;  for  in  the  two  latter  passages  the  con- 
ception moves  entirely  within  the  OT  limits.  The 
doxology  of  Lk  2"  associates  Jesus'  saving  work 
with  the  production  of  peace  on  earth  among  man- 
kind as  the  objects  of  God's  good  pleasure.  Here 
crwTrjp  undoubtedly  covers  the  Lord's  Messianic  work 
in  the  most  universalistic  sense.  And  it  will  be 
noticed  that  (Twrrjp  is  synonymous  with  xpioros  Kvpios, 
so  that  the  reference  cannot  be  conhned  to  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry,  but  extends  to  His  activity 
as  the  glorihed  Mes.siah.  As  '  peace '  and  '  good 
pleasure '  indicate,  not  the  giving  of  life  but  the 
bestowal  of  reconciliation  with  God  stands  in  the 
foreground  (for  the  connexion  between  acoryp  and 
evdoda,  cf.  Ps-Sol  S"*").  In  Jn  4'*"  6  <rwT7]p  rod  koj/jlov 
receives  its  import  from  the  rich  and  pregnant  mean- 
ing acb^eiv  and  acoTrjpia  acquire  in  the  discourses  of 
the  Fourth  Gosjjel.  As  Jesus  had  rejiresented 
Himself  to  the  woman  not  as  a  mere  revealer 
(vv."*- -''),  but  as  the  giver  of  'living  water,'  and 
'water  unto  eternal  life'  (vv.^"-"),  so  the  Samari- 
tans, in  acknowledging  Him  as  crioTTjp  toD  Koa-fMov, 
prove  to  have  attained  a  deeper  conception  of 
Messiahship  than  was  commonly  current  among 
them,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Messiah's  calling  (cf.,  however,  for  awTy]p  rod  Koafxov, 
4  Ezr  13-^6) 

2.  The  fact  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  St. 
Luke,  who  alone  of  the  Synoptists  introduces  into 
his  record  the  word  uwrrip,  also  employs  it  twice  in 
Acts,  whei-e  it  occurs  once  in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter 
(5^1),  and  once  in  a  speech  of  St.  Paul  (13-^).  In  5^^ 
we  have  the  combination  dpxvyo^  ^^a'  (xwr-qp  :  Christ 
was  made  both  by  the  Kesurrection  and  by  the 
A.scension.  apx^y^^  is  found  also  in  Ac  3'^,  another 
speech  of  St.  Peter,  and  is  here  combined  with 
^W7) ;  the  Jews  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted 
them  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  plain  that  the  meaning 
of  awTrjp  in  5^'  is  determined  by  that  of  dpxvy^^,  and 
3'^  proves  that  dpxvyos  has  specifically  to  do  with 
•Jesus'  life-giving  power,  whence  also  in  both  pass- 
ages the  Resurrection  is  emphasized.  Besides  Lk., 
Hebrews  is  the  only  NT  writing  which  employs 
dpxvy^^  (2'"  12").  TIlp^  former  of  these  two  passages 
confirms  the  close  connexion  already  found  between 
au)Trip  and  dpxvyos,  for  it  calls  Jesus  dpxvyos  awr-qpia^ ; 
in  the  other  passage  He  is  called  dpxvyos  Kai  TeXeicjTrjs 
TTto-rews,  '  the  leader  and  perfecter  of  faith.'  (For 
a  tiiorough  discussion  of  dpxvyos,  cf.  Bleek,  Der 
Brief  a.  d.  Hcbracr,  ii.  pp.  301-303).  The  use  of 
the  word  in  combination  with  aoorrip  is  interesting, 
because  both  are  employed  in  the  LXX  of  the 
'judges'  sent  by  Gocl  to  deliver  Israel  (Jg  3^"^^ 
IP-  "  12"  [(rwrijp  =  yT'iD,  dpxvyos  =  ]'^;;]).  In  Hebrews, 
however,  the  rendering  'captain,'  which  brings  out 
the  idea  of  military  leadership,  and  the  general  ren- 
dering '  author,'  are  inadequate  ;  the  word  plainly 
has  the  connotation  of  '  model,'  '  example,'  '  fore- 
runner,' the  leader  first  experiencing  in  Himself 
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and  receiving  in  Himself  that  to  which  he  leads 
others.  Thus  Jesus  is  dpxvyo^  crwTrjplas  in  2'",  because 
He  Himself  is  conducted  to  glory  by  God,  and  in 
His  attainment  to  glory  draws  with  Him  all  the 
otlier  sons  of  God.  In  12-  Jesus'  career  of  faith 
is  represented  as  exemplary  for  believers ;  by 
preceding  in  the  exercise  of  an  ideal  faith  He 
enables  others  to  follow  in  the  same  d7t6i'  of  faith. 
He  5"  proves  that  where  the  author  does  not  wish 
to  emphasize  this  peculiar  idea  of  precession,  but 
merely  to  express  the  causal  relationship  between 
His  work  and  the  salvation  of  believers,  he  uses  the 
general  term  aiVtos :  '  He  became  author  of  eternal 
salvation.'  The  reference  to  the  Resurrection  in 
both  Petrine  passages  renders  it  probable  that  the 
word  dpxvyos  ^^  here  used  in  the  same  pregnant 
sense :  Jesus  is  in  virtue  of  the  ResuiTection  a 
leader  of  life,  one  who  has  Himself  attained  unto 
life,  and  now  makes  others  partakers  of  the  same. 
As  the  murderer  in  Ac  3"  inflicts  death,  so  the 
dpxvyo^  T^s  ^wrjs  bestows  life,  awrrip,  then,  is  identi- 
cal with  dpxvyos  so  far  as  the  imjiartation  of  life 
is  concerned,  but  leaves  the  exemplification  of  the 
life-content  of  the  aojTTjpia  in  Jesus'  own  Person 
unexpressed.  In  the  sjjeech  of  St.  Paul  (13-^)  the 
use  of  acoT-rjp  clearly  attaches  itself  to  the  LXX  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  if  the  reading  ijyeipe  of  the  TR 
be  followed,  for  this  is  the  verb  by  which  the  LXX 
in  Jg  3"-  ^^  renders  the  Heb.  cpn.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  with  WH  ijyaye,  the  more  immediate 
reference,  seems  to  be  to  Zee  3* ;  but  even  then 
the  word  acoTrjp  itself  points  back  to  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

3.  In  St.  Paul's  writings,  apart  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  (TbOT-qp  is  found  only  twice — Eph  5-^  and 
Ph  3-'*.  The  interpretation  of  the  former  passage 
is  much  disputed.  The  husband's  relation  as  head 
to  the  wife  and  Christ's  relation  as  Head  to  the 
Cliurch  are  compared,  and  in  this  connexion  Christ 
is  called  crcoxT/p  tov  trui/iaros  (of  the  Church).  This 
last  statement  seems  to  imjily  that  Christ's  head- 
ship over  the  Church  is  based  on  His  being  the 
Saviour  of  the  Church  -  body.  The  question  is 
whether  this  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  which 
will  likewise  be  applicable  to  the  relation  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  the  ordinary  sense  the 
husband  could  hardly  be  called  the  saviour  of  the 
wife's  body.  But  Wagner  (ZNTW\\.  [1905]  p.  220) 
has  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  Clement  {Peed. 
ii.  5)  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Creator  provides 
man  with  meat  and  drink  tov  crwj'eo-^at  x^P"*.  '  f^^i" 
the  sake  of  keeping  alive.'  Applying  this  to  our 
passage,  he  obtains  the  very  congruous  sense  :  As 
the  husband  is  auiTrjp  of  the  wife,  bj^  supplying  the 
sustenance  of  lier  physical  life,  so  Christ  is  aujTrjp 
of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  He  endows  her  Avith 
eternal  life  ;  and  for  this  reason  both  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  head.  This  secures  for  crwfeiv  the  sense  of 
'endowing  with  eternal  life.'  The  peculiarity  of 
the  passage,  thus  understood,  would  lie  in  this,  that 
the  ordinary  religious  use  of  ffi!}i;eiv  is  illustrated 
by  analogy  with  a  natural  use  of  tlie  verb  which 
seems  to  be  Avithout  jireced^nt  in  earlier  Biblical 
Greek.  In  Ph  3"°  the  word  aurrip  lias  a  specific 
eschatological  reference  :  Christ  is  cruTrjp,  because 
at  the  resurrection  He  will  transform  the  body  of 
believers  into  the  likeness  of  His  own  glorious 
body.  (Tib^eiv  therefore  here  also  is  equivalent  to 
the  bestowal  of  life. 

4.  With  sudden  and  remarkable  frequency  aiorrip 
emerges  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (10  times)  and 
in  2  Peter  (5  times).  In  the  Pastorals  there  is 
further  the  peculiarity  that  the  name  is  applied  to 
both  God  and  Christ  :  to  God,  in  1  Ti  1^  2=*  4i»,  Tit 
13  210  3-» ;  to  Christ,  in  2  Ti  l".  Tit  1^  2^^  3".  In 
2  Peter  the  reference  is  always  to  Christ.  In  Jude 
alsoGod  is  once  called  'our  Saviour  through  Jesus 
Christ '  (V.-5).     The  designation  of  God  as  Saviour 


can  appear  strange  only  on  the  basis  of  our  estab- 
lished custoin  to  reserve  this  title  for  Clirist ;  on 
the  basis  of  the  OT  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  usage, 
for  here  always  God,  never  the  Messiah,  is  called 
y^m,  (TUTTjp.  And  in  the  NT  itself  the  act  of  saving 
is,  where  a  subject  is  indicated,  as  naturally  ascribed 
to  God  as  to  Christ  (comparatively  few  passages 
reflect  on  the  subject).  Except  perhaps  for  the  one 
passage,  1  Ti  4^",  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mean- 
ing of  (TUTTip  in  the  Pastorals  and  2  Peter  difl'ers 
from  its  ordinary  import,  or  that  of  (xu>^ew  in  the 
NT  elsewhere.  Clirist  is  Saviour,  because  He 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel  (2  Ti  l'")  ;  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  has  an  eternal  Kingdom  into 
wiiich  believers  receive  entrance  (2  P  pi).  He  is 
called  '  the  great  God  and  Saviour,'  in  so  far  as  be- 
lievers look  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
His  glory  (Tit  2^^).  The  hope  of  eternal  life  comes 
from  God  our  Saviour  (Tit  P  2").  Eschatological 
also  is  the  reference  in  '  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour '  (2  P  3-).  In  Tit  2"'  the  thought 
is  implied  that  God  is  Saviour  in  the  ethical  sphei'e, 
whence  '  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  '  becomes 
an  incentive  to  holy  living.  But  peculiar  is  1  Ti 
4^°  Avhere  God  is  called  'the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
esjiecially  of  them  that  believe.'  Wagner  proposes 
to  apply  here  the  same  sense  given  to  crojrrjp  in  Eph 
5-3 :  God  is  Saviour  of  all  men,  inasmuch  as  He 
supplies  them  with  natural  life  ;  Saviour  especially 
of  believers,  because  He  supplies  these  with  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit  (I.e.  p.  222,  where  Philo 
[de  Mundi  Opif.  60:  GoA  — eve pyirrjs  Kal  cToiTrip]  is 
quoted).  This  might  seem  to  be  favoured  by  1  Ti 
6^3  'God  who  keepeth  all  things  alive,'  or  'who 
giveth  life  to  all  things'  (cf.  the  alternative  reading 
^oioyovrjaec  for  ffdbcrei  in  Lk  IT^^).  But  it  is  less  in 
keeping  with  Tit  2"  where  a  similar  universalism 
of  God's  crui'eiu  is  aflirmed,  and  yet  this  is  a  matter 
of  redemption,  not  of  nature.  Wagner  is  quite 
correct,  however,  in  urging  against  von  Soden  that 
'  God  awrrip  of  all  men  '  cannot  mean  '  God  is  willing 
to  be  awTTip  of  all  men ' ;  and  against  B.  Weiss,  that 
it  cannot  mean  '  God  has  made  salvation  objectively 
possible  for  all  men,  while  subjectively  He  realizes 
it  in  believers  only.'  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  viz.  in  connexion  with 
the  pronounced  universalism  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
in  general.  The  emphasis  and  frequency  with 
which  this  principle  is  brought  forward  render  it 
probable  that  something  specific  in  the  historical 
situation  to  which  the  Pastorals  address  themselves 
lies  at  its  basis,  and  at  the  basis  also  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  words  aw^eiv,  aiorripia,  crwrr]- 
pios,  (xuTTip  are  emjiloyed.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  writer  of  any  intention  to 
weaken  or  neutralize  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Besides  involving  denial  of  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistles,  this  would  leave  unexplained  why,  in 
other  passages,  the  principle  of  predestination  is 
enunciated  with  all  desirable  distinctness.  The 
only  plausible  view  is  that  the  passages  under  review 
contain  a  warning  against  the  dualistic  trend  of 
that  incipient  Gnosticism  to  whose  early  presence 
in  the  Apostolic  period  the  Epistles  of  the  First 
Captivity  also  bear  witness.  In  a  twofold  sense 
it  might  become  of  importance  to  vindicate,  over 
against  this  theoiy,  the  universalism  of  saving 
grace  :  on  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as  Gnosticism  on 
principle  excluded  from  salvation  those  who  lacked 
the  pneumatic  character  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  those  belonging  to  the  pneumafiri 
might  be  considered  to  carry  the  poAver  of  salva- 
tion by  nature  in  themselves.  In  other  Avoids,  it 
might  become  necessary  to  emphasize  that  God 
saves  all  men,  not  merely  one  class  of  men,  and 
that  no  man  is  by  his  subjective  condition  either 
sunk  beneath  the  possibility  or  raised  above  the 
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need  of  salvation.  Perhaps  also  the  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  God  as  well  as  Christ  is  Saviour, 
though  perfectly  natural  from  the  OT  point  of 
view,  is  specially  directed  against  a  system  which 
tended  to  separate  between  the  Creator-God  of  the 
old  dispensation  and  the  Saviour-God,  Christ,  of  the 
new.  The  recent  investigations  of  Friedlander 
have  shown  that  there  existed  long  before  the  2nd 
cent,  of  our  era  a  Jew'ish  type  of  Gnosticism,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  asserted  that  an  anti- 
Gnostic  polemic  of  this  type^cr  se  militates  against 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  NT  conception  of  a-un.p  and  iranr,piiii. 
from  extra- Biblical  sources.  Anrich  ( Das  antike  Mysterienwesen 
in  seinein  Einfluss  auf  das  Christenthnm,  1894)  pointed  out  how 
in  the  cult  of  the  '  Mysteries '  the  promise  of  a-mTYipia,,  in  the  sense 
of  immortality,  plays  a  large  role.  Similarly  Wobbermin  {lie- 
Ugions<jesehichtliche  Studien,  189C),  who  asserts  that  especially- 
in  the  cult  of  the  subterranean  gods  the  word  a-ojTr.p  was  com- 
mon as  a  name  for  the  Deitv.  In  two  articles  published  in  the 
Christliche  Welt  for  1899  and  1900,  entitled  '  Als  die  Zeit  erfiillt 
war'  and  '  Der  Heiland,'  Harnack  calls  attention  to  certain  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Priene  and  Halicarnassus, 
dating  probably  from  the  year  b.c.  9,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Augustus  is  invested  with  Divine  predicates,  and  called  a-uTv.p, 
the  one  who  has  been  filled  for  the  good  of  mankind  with  gifts, 
a  god  whose  birthday  has  brought  to  ];he  world  the  evangels 
connected  with  his  person,  the  Zeus  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
traiTrip  of  the  human  race.  Harnack  assumes  that  St.  Luke  in 
calling  Jesus  curr.p  was  influenced  by  these  and  similar  pagan 
forms  of  expression  current  in  the  cult  of  the  Emperors,  and 
that  the  same  influence  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  2  Peter  employ  the  title. 
He  further  suggests  that  St.  Paul  purposely  avoided  its  use, 
because  of  the  eudsemonistic,  political  flavour  it  had  acquired 
from  these  pagan  associations.  St.  Luke,  in  the  '  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,'  the  writer  of  the  Pastorals,  the  writer  of  2  Peter,  and 
the  Fourth  Evangelist,  meant  to  represent  Christ  as  the  true 
a-anv.p  in  whom  lay  the  reality  of  what  ])aganism  falsely  ascribed 
to  its  rulers,  dead  or  living.— Soltau  {Die  Geburtsgeschichte  Jesu 
Christi,  1902)  reaches  the  same  conclusions,  independently  of 
Harnack,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  and  other  classical  material, 
and  also  asserts  derivation  of  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  from 
the  same  pagan  circle  of  ideas. — Wendland  {ZXTW  v.  [1904],  p. 
335  ff.)  investigates  the  use  of  o-^uTv;/!  in  antiquity  with  reference 
to  both  gods  and  deified  men— a  usage  dating  back  from  before 
the  production  of  the  LXX.  Up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  itmty.p  was  not  api)lied  to  men,  because  it  was  still  felt  to 
be  a  cult-name  reserved  for  the  gods.  The  first  trace  of  its 
application  to  men  appears  in  Thucydides,  where  it  is  given  to 
Brasidas,  and  in  Polybius,  where  Philip  of  Macedon  is  called 
a-uTY.p.  After  that,  the  custom  became  quite  common  among  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucida; :  first  the  dead,  then  also  the  living 
rulers  were  honoured  with  this  title.  It  was  also  combined 
with  the  Oriental  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  godhead,  whence 
such  a  term  as  =t(i?xv-«  was  applied  to  rulers.  A  feast  celebrated 
on  the  day  of  such  a  (ranip  was  called  (rc^Tr.pix..  From  the  Greek 
dynasties"the  custom  passed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  power,  especially  to  the  Emperors.  Examples  are 
adduced  from  Cicero,  whose  rhetorical  exaggerations  in  speak- 
ing of  great  Romans  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech.  Even  a  philosopher 
like  Epicurus  could  be  called  a-anv.p  after  a  semi-Divine  fashion, 
and  that  in  his  lifetime.  Finally,  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
trend  towards  explaining  Bililical  conceptions  from  Babylonian 
sources,  it  has  been  proposed  to  find  in  the  NT  idea  of  (TaiTr^p  an 
embodiment  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  a  Saviour-King  {Erloser- 
Kimig) ;  cf.  A.  Jeremias,  Babylonisches  im  AT  (1905),  pp.  27-46. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  subject  the  above  hypotheses  to  an 
exhaustive  criticism.  To  some  extent  the  later  forms  have 
effectually  criticised  the  earlier  ones.  Thus  Wendland  disposes 
of  much  in  Anrich,  Wobbermin,  and  Soltau.  Wagner  {ZXTW 
vi.  [1905])  skilfully  attacks  the  position  of  AVendland.  A  few 
remarks  must  here  suffice.  The  derivation  of  the  whole  idea  of 
(rairr.p  and  a-wr-f.oiot.  from  the  Oriental  expectation  of  the  Saviour- 
King  is  impossible,  because  OT  prophecy  not  at  all,  and  Jewish 
theology  very  rarely,  applies  the  name  y'p'io,  iruT/,p,  to  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  in  eschatological  Messianism  it  would  be 
natural  to  look  first  of  all  for  the  evidence  of  such  Oriental 
importation.  As  to  the  alleged  connexion  between  the  Greek 
mysteries  and  Christianity,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  cult 
of" the  mysteries  flourished  in  the  2nd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  none  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Anrich  in  support  of 
his  view  dates  further  back  than  this.  The  Asian  inscriptions, 
of  which  Harnack  and  Soltau  make  so  much,  offer  at  the  best 
some  striking  analogies  to  the  NT  mode  of  representation  ;  but  a 
real  literarv  dependence  cannot  be  made  out,  as  even  Wendland 
admits.  In  his  second  article,  '  Der  Heiland,'  Harnack  expresses 
himself  much  more  guardedly  than  in  the  first,  after  this  fashion  : 
'  On  the  Jewish  and  on  the  Grecian  line  numerous  religious  con- 
ceptions existed,  which  covered  each  other  and  so  simply  could 
Itass  over  into  each  other.'  a-ujip  in  the  cult  of  the  Emperors 
has  quite  a  different  sense  from  what  it  has  in  the  NT  ;  in  Hellen- 
ism it  never  means  '  the  one  who  translates  from  death  into  life.' 
It  is  also  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  St.  Paul  consciously  and 


purposely  avoids  the  use  of  a-aHp  with  reference  to  Christ, 
because  of  its  pagan,  idolatrous  associations.  Why  did  not  St. 
Paul  avoid  xvpio;  for  the  same  reasons?  Why  not  tru^itM  and 
a-utr,piv.  themselves  as  well  as  a-anr.p  1  A  far  more  simple  explana- 
tion is  that  the  non-use  of  i'TlD  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah  continued  to  exert  its  influence  in  the  usage  of  St. 
Paul.  An  allusion  to  the  Emperor-cult  and  the  role  played  in 
it  by  a-uiy,(i  in  Ph  3-'J  is  not  impossible,  for  in  the  words  '  our 
iroXtTiviMo.  is  in  heaven  '  the  pronoun  is  emphatic.  Where,  apart 
from  St.  Paul,  the  conception  of  <r*?sn  is  first  joined  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  this  is  done  in  dependence  on  the  Hebrew 
meaning  of  the  name  'Jesus,'  i.e.  in  dependence  on  the  OT 
(Mt  1-1).  A  priori  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
that  in  Luke  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  2  Peter  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  conscious  appropriation  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  protest  against,  the  pagan  use  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  sudden  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Pastorals  and 
2  Peter  is  to  be  explained  from  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, this  involves,  according  to  Harnack,  the  unhistorical 
character  of  at  least  the  present  form  of  the  Magnificat  and  of 
the  message  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  (Lk  1-»T  and  2ii); 
further,  the  unhistorical  character  of  at  least  the  present  form  of 
the  speeches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Ac  531  132.3)  ;  and,  finally, 
the  unhistorical  character  of  at  least  the  form  of  the  discourse 
of  our  Lord  in  Jn  4-12.  It  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  Lukan 
record  can  be  readily  explained  from  the  historical  situation 
which  it  reports.  For  Jn  4-J2  (and  1  Jn  41-^)  Tany,p  toZ  xoiriJ.ov,  a 
comparison  with  4  Ezr  1326,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs, 
proves  that  even  here  we  do  not  necessarily  move  in  Greek  trains 
of  thought,  but  are  still  in  the  Jewish  sphere.  All  that  remains 
of  Wendland's  contention  is,  that  possibly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
there  is  some  adjustment  in  the  use  of  a-urr.p  to  the  manner  of 
its  handling  in  pagan  quarters,  for  an  apologetic  purpose.  But 
even  here  considerable  weeding  of  Wendland's  assertions  will  be 
necessary.  Thus  he  brings  the  x«P''i  which  is  named  as  the 
motive  of  the  Divine  act  of  o-iujeiv,  into  connexion  with  the 
benignitas  and  dementia  of  the  Roman  emperors.  But  Eph 
25-9  shows  how  all  this  can  be  readily  explained  without  resorting 
to  such  far-fetched  analogies.  Similarly  the  Tpo  xpo^'^'  xlamituv  of 
Tit  12  and  2  Ti  1»  is  treated  by  Wendland  as  an  allusion  to  the 
eternity  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  which  takes  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  was  an  eternity  of  post-  not  of  pre- 
existence.  In  Tit  37,  where  he  would  find  the  same  analogy, 
the  eternity  is  not  that  of  the  (tutyip,  but  of  believers.  Most, 
perhaps,  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Hellenistic  association 
of  such  terms  as  iTi^ciuM,  uiyx;  610;,  and  C'>Mv6p(i>Ttx  in  their 
joint  use  with  <tutyp  (cf .  Wagner,  p.  232).  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
iTa>Tr,p  is  shown  to  be  a  thoroughly  OT  conception  by  its  depen- 
dence on  iruCiiy  and  (rur^ipix,  about  whose  O'T  provenience  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

See  also  art.  SALVATION,  and  the  Literature 
there  cited.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

SAYING  AND  DOING.— The  contrast  between 
'  saying '  and  '  doing '  is  based  on  an  axiomatic 
principle  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  obviousness,  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  viz.  the  importance  of  char- 
acter as  distinguished  from  profession,  the  supreme 
value  of  ethical  ideals  and  practice  above  ritual 
observance,  the  vital  connexion  between  creed  and 
conduct.  The  distinction  thus  suggested  neces- 
sarily finds  a  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  who,  as  the  Founder  of  a  religion  of  inward 
reality,  frequently  emphasized  the  importance  of 
'doing'  rather  than  'saying.'  'Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  7"').  Not 
that  Jesus  by  any  means  underrated  the  importance 
of  '  saying ' ;  He  made  confession  of  His  name  one 
of  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  discipleship  (Mt 
1032.  33^  cf.  Lk  8^8-  ^^).  But  a  profession  must  rest 
upon  a  soiid  foundation  of  character.  The  recur- 
rence, in  various  forms,  of  the  phrase  'to  do  the 
will  of  God,'  and  the  prominent  place  given  to  this 
conception,  is  a  marked  feature  of  Christ's  teaching ; 
see  Mt  ]2s^» ;  cf.  T-''^  16-''  25^"-  ^^  Lk  lO^o-^^  Ips  136-9 
etc.  'Doing'  is  the  testing  quality  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  (Ml  5^9-  ■*'),  and  the  sure  and  only  way  to 
spiritual  enlightenment  (Jn  7").  Of  this  doing  of 
God's  will  Jesus  Himself  set  the  supreme  and  in- 
spiring example  (Jn  43-'  S^"  6^«).  In  contrast  Avith 
this  ideal  of  'doing,'  Jesus  warned  men  against 
the  subtle  dangers  of  mere  'saying.'  Even  when 
sincerely  meant.  He  checked  the  impulsiveness  of 
a  hasty  and  ill-con.sidered  profe.ssion  (Mt  S'"-  -" ;  cf. 
26*!.  34    Lj^   1428)  .  ijut,  His  severest   rebukes  were 
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reserved  for  those  who  substituted  a  hollow  and 
obtrusive  pretension  for  the  realities  of  moral  and 
spiritual  character.  It  was  the  great  sin  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  time  that  they  were  so 
strong  in  profession  and  i:)recept,  and  so  neglectful 
of  practical  righteousness  ;  '  they  say,  and  do  not ' 
(j\It  23^) ;  and  many  too  readily  followed  their  ex- 
ample of  easy  formalism, — '  This  people  honoureth 
me  with  their  lips '  (Mt  15^).  The  same  contrast  is 
boldly  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons 
(Mt  21-'*"^-),  with  sjjecial  reference  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  outwardly  unpromising  '  publicans  and  sinners' 
who  welcomed  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  Right  action  without  profession,  or  even 
in  contradiction  to  the  profession,  is  better  than 
promises  unfulfilled  by  practice.  In  this,  as  in 
otlier  Avays,  '  many  sliall  be  last  that  are  first ;  and 
first  that  are  last'  (Mt  19^").  The  'acted  parable' 
of  the  withering  of  the  barren  fig-tree  with  its 
deceptive  show  of  premature  leaves,  was  a  solemn 
warning  against  the  danger  and  sin  of  '  saying ' 
without  'doing'  (Mt  2P«- i^,  Mk  iP^-i*).  Better 
that  the  'saying'  should  follow  than  outrun  the 
'doing,'  audi  be  inspired  by  a  trutliful  and  humble 
judgment  of  even  our  best  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments ;  '  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  the  things 
that  are  commanded  you,  saj',  We  are  unprofitable 
servants  ;  we  have  done  that  Avhich  it  was  our  duty 
todo'(Lk  17^"). 

Literature.— Dale,  Evangel.  Revival,  104 ;  ExpT  iii.  [1892] 
466,  viii.  [1896]  85  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  ii.  94. 

J.  E.  M'OUAT. 

SAYINGS  (UNWRITTEN).— Certain  sayings 
ascribed  to  Christ,  though  recorded  by  early 
writers,  are  not  found  written  in  the  Gospels, 
and  therefore  are  known  as  tlie  Agrapha,  or  Un- 
Avritten  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.  They  are  not  as 
numerous  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated, 
in  view  of  the  recorded  facts  of  Christ's  ministry, 
and  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  actual  rejaorts 
of  His  discourses.  The  active  ministry  seems  to 
have  lasted  for  nearly  three  years.  The  records 
convey  the  impression  of  preachings  and  teachings, 
continued  from  day  to  day,  with  only  rare  intervals 
of  rejjose.  The  audiences  were  frequently  very 
large ;  they  came  from  all  quarters ;  the  interest 
was  widespread  and  intense.  The  words  of  tliis 
Galilsean  Rabbi,  who  attracted  some  and  provoked 
the  wrath  of  others,  but  could  not  be  disregarded 
by  any,  did  not  die  in  their  utterance.  It  was  an 
age  when  the  memory  was  much  cultivated. 
Christ's  hearers  would  be  ready  to  retain,  and 
repeat  at  home,  and  amongst  their  friends,  what- 
ever had  impressed  them  most  in  the  new  doctrines. 
It  was  a  literary  age  also.  Before  the  Third  Gospel 
was  written,  many  had  already  composed  histories 
of  Christ  (Lk  1').  The  Fourth  Evangelist  states 
that  he  made  a  selection  from  available  materials 
( Jn  2030-  31  21-5). 

There  must  once  have  been  a  large  amount  of 
Agrapha — of  teachings  and  sayings  which  have 
not  reached  us  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  While 
these  were  for  the  most  part  current  in  Palestine 
only,  a  few  would  spread  farther,  through  the 
visits  of  Hellenists,  and  even  Greeks  (Jn  122"),  ^o 
Judfea.  But  the  work  of  converting  the  Avorld  was 
reserved  for  the  preaching  of  Christ's  Apostles  ; 
and  tlie  converts'  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
derived  from  the  traditions  which  were  delivered 
by  tlie  Apostles,  and  which  were  subseqixently 
superseded  by  the  texts  of  the  written  Gospels. 
Meanwhile,  the  Hebrew  Church  of  Palestine,  which 
alone  possessed  first-hand  knowledge  of  Christ's 
teachings,  faded  and  ultimately  perished  with  the 
scattering  of  the  Hebrew  race.  In  these  historical 
conditions  we  find  the  reasons  why  so  little  of  the 
teaching  of  the  ^Master  has  survived  beyond  the 


actual  contents  of  the  four  canonical  records.  The 
entire  collection  of  Agrapha,  gathered  from  all 
sources,  is  not  large.  When  what  is  apocrjphal, 
or  certainly  spurious,  has  been  eliminated,  the 
residuum  is  found  to  be  small  in  amount,  and  not 
very  valuable. 

The  extra-canonical  Sayings  are  preserved  in 
some  MSS  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  those  religious 
romances  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  also 
in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fathers  ;  but  there  are, 
besides,  a  few  sayings  which  are  Agrapha  in  that 
they  are  not  included  in  the  written  Gospels,  but 
yet  possess  high  attestation  as  being  parts  of  the 
text  of  Acts  and  I  Cor.  They  stand,  or  fall,  with 
the  estimate  held  of  the  authenticity  of  those  books. 
In  Ac  20^5  St.  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  the  Lord  ; 
'  hoAV  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.'  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  traditions  (2  Th 
2^')  which  were  delivered  by  tlie  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  to  their  converts.  In  1  Co  11-^  St. 
Paul  adds  a  phrase  not  found  in  the  Evangelists' 
accounts  of  the  Institution,  '  This  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me ' ;  but  v.-^  may  be 
interpreted  to  intimate  that  the  Apostle  had  en- 
joyed a  special  revelation  ('I  have  received  of  the 
Lord '),  independently  of  any  tradition  of  the  words 
heard  by  the  Twelve.  The  report  of  our  Lord's 
last  commands  to  His  Apostles  (Ac  l'^"^),  though  in 
part  a  repetition  of  texts  in  the  Gospels,  is  distinct 
in  some  expressions,  and  v.^  has  no  parallel  in  the 
Evangelists.  This  verse  is  repeated  by  St.  Peter 
in  Ac  ips. 

The  sayings  preserved  in  some  MSS  of  the 
Gospels  are  of  the  nature  of  textual  variations  for 
the  most  part,  A  few  are  absolutely  inadmissible 
on  textual  grounds ;  others  are  accepted  only  by 
certain  critics.  Those  which  are  not  universally 
admitted  may  yet  be  authentic  traditions,  though 
extra-canonical :  relics  of  the  many  sayings  which 
were  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  The  test  of 
these,  and  of  others  which  are  handed  down  by 
the  Fathers,  is  by  comparison  with  the  sentiments 
which  are  recognized  as  elements  in  the  character 
of  Christ's  teaching.  The  very  ancient  MS  at 
Cambridge  known  as  Codex  Bczce,  which  exhibits 
many  remarkable  variations  from  the  usual  text  of 
the  Gospels,  has  between  Mt  20"^  and  ^^  the  following : 

'  But  ye,  seek  ye  from  little  to  increase,  and  from  greater  to 
be  less  ;  but  also  when,  having  been  invited,  ye  enter  in  to  sup, 
not  to  go  and  sit  down  in  the  prominent  places,  lest  a  more 
honourable  than  thou  should  come  in,  and  he  that  invited  to 
the  supper  should  come  forward  and  say  to  thee,  "  Withdraw 
still  lower  " ;  and  thou  shouldest  be  put  to  shame.  But  if  thou 
shouldest  go  and  sit  down  in  the  inferior  place,  and  one  inferior 
to  thee  should  come  in,  he  that  invited  to  the  supper  will  say  to 
thee,  "Draw  together  still  higher";  and  this  shall  be  to  thee 
profitable.' 

Between  Lk  6^  and  ^  the  following  occurs  : 

'  On  the  same  day  he  beheld  a  certain  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  said  to  him,  "  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest  what 
thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed  ;  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou 
art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."  ' 

These  paragraphs  are  not  supported  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  text  of 
the  Gospels  :  whether  they  are  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  those  traditions  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings which  preceded,  and  for  a  time  accompanied, 
the  written  word,  the  English  reader  can  judge  for 
himself.  Textual  criticism  has  no  place  outside 
the  region  of  documents. 

The  following  Sayings,  however,  are  in  a  different 
category.  The  evidence  for  them  is  so  weighty 
that  all  are  received  into  the  text  by  some  critics  ; 
but  to  others  the  evidence  is  insufficient ;  yet  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  that  the  presence  of 
the  words  in  so  many  ancient  documents  stam]>s 
them  with  distinct  authority,  and  demands  their 
recognition  as  traditions  of  the  Master's  teachings. 
We  refer  here  to  the  Doxology  (Mt  6^^) ;  the  verse 
Mt  17-^;  the  words,  'and  every  sacrifice  shall  be     j 
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salted  with  salt '  (Mk  9*^) ;  '  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ' 
(Lk  Q'^-  ®'*) ;  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23^'*).  All  these  passages 
except  the  last  are  rejected  as  parts  of  the  text  by 
the  Revisers,  and  those  of  the  same  school  of 
criticism ;  nor  do  they  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  story  of  the  Adulteress  in  Jn  8,  and 
the  concluding  vei'ses  of  Mk.  ;  yet  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  Christ  in  these  two  sections,  and  in  the 
texts  cited  above,  must  certainly  commend  them- 
selves to  unprejudiced  ears  as  authentic  reminis- 
cences of  the  Master's  sayings,  even  if  we  refuse 
them  a  place  in  the  canonical  records. 

The  JSayings  of  Christ  which  have  been  pre- 
served outside  the  NT  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
though  not  actually  numerous,  are  too  many  for 
quotation  in  this  article.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens ;  and,  in  different  ways,  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  5.  43)  quotes 
Peter  thus : 

'The  Lord  said  to  the  Apostles,  "If,  then,  any  one  of  Israel 
wishes  to  repent  and  believe  through  my  name  on  God,  his  sins 
shall  be  forgiven  him.  After  twelve  years  go  forth  into  the 
world,  lest  any  one  say.  We  did  not  hear." ' 

Oi'igen  (in  Joan.  ii.  6)  has  : 

'  If  any  one  goes  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
there  the  Saviour  himself  saith  :  "  Just  now  my  mother  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  carried  me  off  to 
the  great  mountain  Tabor.'" 

Jerome  quotes  from  the  same  Gospel  as  follows  : 

(a)  'After  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  it  records:  "But 
when  the  Lord  had  given  the  linen  cloth  to  the  priest's  servant, 
he  went  to  James  and  appeared  to  him.  For  James  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he 
had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  until  he  should  see  him  rising  from 
them  that  sleep."  And  again,  a  little  farther  on,  "Bring  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  a  table  and  bread."  And  there  follows  im- 
mediately :  "  He  took  the  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and 
gave  to  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  '  My  brother,  eat  thy 
bread,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  of  Man  hath  risen  from  them  that 
sleep'"' (rf«  Vir.  illust.  ii.). 

(b)  'There  is  the  following  story  :  "Behold,  the  Lord's  mother 
and  his  brethren  were  saying  to  him  :  '  John  the  Baptist  bap- 
tizes unto  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be  baptized  by 
him.'  But  he  said  unto  them  :  '  What  sin  have  I  done,  that  I 
should  go  and  be  baptized  by  him  ?  unless  perchance  this  very 
thing,  which  I  have  said,  is  an  ignorance""  (adv.  Pelag.  iii.  2). 

(c)  '  We  read,  too,  of  the  Lord  saying  to  the  disciples :  "And 
never  rejoice,  except  when  you  have  looked  upon  your  brother 
in  love  " '  {in  Eph.  53f). 

The  '  Sayings '  contained  in  a  fragmentary  papy- 
rus of  the  3rd  cent.,  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus, 
are  in  part  equivalent  to  texts  in  the  Gospels,  but 
the  following  have  no  parallels  : 

{a)  '  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall  in  nowise  find  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  except  ye  make  the  Sabbath  a  real 
Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father.' 

(6)  '  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the  flesh  was  I 
seen  of  them,  and  I  found  all  men  drunken,  and  none  found  I 
athirst  among  them  ;  and  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men, 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  heart,  and  see  not.' 

(c)  '  Wherever  there  are  two,  they  are  not  without  God  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  one  alone,  I  say,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the 
stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  me  ;  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
am  I.'  * 

The  so-called  2nd  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  iv.) 
has  : 

'  For  this  cause,  if  we  do  these  things,  the  Lord  said,  "  Though 
ye  be  gathered  together  with  me  in  my  bosom,  and  do  not  my 
commandments,  I  will  cast  you  away,  and  will  say  unto  you, 
'  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity."" 

Hippolytus  (Philosph.  v.  7)  quotes  the  Gospel 
according  to  Thomas  thus  : 

'  He  that  seeketh  me  shall  find  me  in  children  from  seven 
years  old  onwards,  for  there  I  am  manifested,  though  hidden  in 
the  fourteenth  age.' 


*  Other  fragments  of  MSS  containing  words  ascribed  to  Christ 
have  lately  been  procured  from  the  same  place,  but  the  text  was 
not  available  when  this  article  was  printed.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  additions  to  our  store  of  Agrapka  by  future 
discoveries  amongst  Egyptian  ruins. 


Many  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  have  been  col- 
lected from  Mohannnedan  sources  (cf.  art.  CHRIST 
IN  Mohammedan  Literature  [in  Appendix]). 
One  such  passage  is  :  '  When  Jesus  was  asked, 
"  How  art  thou  this  morning?"  he  would  answer, 
"  Unable  to  forestall  what  I  hope,  or  to  put  otl' 
what  I  fear,  bound  by  my  works,  with  all  my  good 
in  another's  hand.  There  is  no  poor  man  pooi'er 
than  I  am."'  The  last  sentence  agrees  in  senti- 
ment with  a  well-known  text ;  but  these  Moham- 
medan traditions  of  Christ's  words  are  for  the  most 
part  of  no  value. 

Literature.  —  Art.  'Agrapha'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol. 
p.  343  ff.,  where  a  good  bibliography  is  given.  The  following 
artt.  are  useful:  'Sayings'  from  MSS  and  Fathers  —  Lock, 
Expositor,  IV.  ix.  [1894]  1,  97  ;  '  Oxyrhynchus  Sayings  '— Swete, 
ExpT  viii.  [1897]  544,  xv.  [1904]  488,  Cross  and  Harnack, 
Expositor,  y.  vi.  [1897]  257,  321,  401;  'Sayings'  from  Moham- 
medan sources— Margoliouth,  ExpT  v.  [1893-94]  59,  107,  177. 

G.  H.  GWILLIAM. 
SCARLET. — 1.  Scarlet,  as  a  dye,  was  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  female  kernies  insect  (Lec- 
anium  ilicis),  a  native  of  S.E.  Europe,  where  it 
lives  upon  a  .species  of  dwarf  oak  (Quercus  cocci- 
fera).  The  insect  is  of  the  family  Coccida^,  to 
which  also  the  cochineal  of  Mexico  belongs.  Its 
Latin  name  (derived  from  its  appearance)  Avas 
grana ;  hence  the  dye  was  called  '  grain '  (cf. 
Milton,  Penser.  33,  Par.  Lost,  xi.  242 ;  Spenser, 
FQ  I.  vii.  1  ;  see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.v.). 

2.  The  colour  is  correctly  reiaresented  by  its 
name.  Mt  27^^  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  word  '  scarlet '  (k6kkivos)  occurs,  and  it  is 
there  a  substitute  for  the  '  purple '  of  ||  Mk  15^^-  2", 
Jn  192-  5.  It  is  the  latter  word  that  has  changed 
its  meaning  (see  art.  PURPLE). 

'  The  Gr.  sense  of  colour  seems  to  have  been  so  comparatively 
dim  and  imcertain,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
the  real  idea  was  which  they  attached  to  any  word  alluding  to 
hue '  (Ruskin,  Mod.  Painters,  iii.  225.  Cf.  also  Gladstone,  Juv. 
Mundi,  p.  540). 

Yet  the  ancients,  as  a  rule,  carefully  distin- 
guished scarlet  from  purple  (Becker,  Gallus,  p. 
446).  Probably  Mt.  gives  the  colour  actually  used, 
Mk.  and  Jn.  the  colour  intended. 

3.  The  '  scarlet  robe '  was  undoubtedly  a  military 
cloak,  either  that  of  a  common  soldier  (saguDi)  or 
that  of  a  commanding  officer  (paludamrntinn). 
The  latter  was  longer  and  of  better  quality  ;  both 
were  regularly  of  scarlet  (Ellicott,  Hist.  Lectures, 
p.  348  n.).  Westcott  (on  Jn  19--^)  emphasizes,  in 
the  crown  and  robe,  the  idea  of  victory  as  well  as 
of  royalty :  '  this  blood-stained  robe  was  the  true 
dress  of  a  kingly  conqueror.  ...  So  He  was 
through  life  the  suffering  King,  the  true  Soldier,' 

F.  S.  Ranken. 
SCHISM.— See  Unity. 

SCHOOL.— See  Boyhood  and  Education, 

SCIENCE. — 1.  Theword  'science,' in  the  language 
of  to-day,  refers  sometimes  to  a  process  and  some- 
times to  the  results  of  that  process.  The  process 
itself  is  the  representation  in  thought  of  the  facts 
and  events  of  human  experience.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  the  formulation  of  statements  and 
doctrines  which  are  regarded  as  true.  We  there- 
fore use  the  word  '  science '  generally  to  embrace 
both  (1)  scientific  method  and  (2)  scientific  truth. 
The  object  of  science  is  to  apply  its  method  to 
every  field  of  possible  knowledge,  and  so  to  in- 
clude within  its  doctrine  all  the  facts  of  human 
experience. 

I.  State  of  science  in  the  civilization 
IN  WHICH  Christ  lived. — 1.  Relation  to  Hellen- 
ism. —  The  civilization  of  Palestine  was  complex 
and  syncretic.  The  two  main  factors  in  it  were 
the  ancient  Hebrew  culture  (largely  tinctured  by 
other    Oriental    elements),    which   preponderated, 
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and  Hellenism.  This  latter  was  a  power  extending 
throughout  the  Graeco-Ronian  world,  and  tending 
to  intluenee  every  department  of  life ;  and  so,  de- 
spite the  innate  conservatism  of  the  Jews,  the  more 
external  elements  of  Palestinian  culture  received  a 
strong  Hellenistic  tincture.  The  organism  of  the 
State  was  deeply  ati'ected,  public  institutions  were 
modified,  and  social  relations  not  untouched.  The 
arts,  too,  were  influenced,  but,  by  the  time  the 
science  of  the  Hebrews  was  reached,  the  wave  of 
Hellenism  had  lost  much  of  its  vigour.  The  mind 
of  the  Jew  was  equipped  against  it.  The  Greek 
language  was,  after  all,  but  slightly  known  (cf. 
Ac  21'*"  22'-),  and,  though  Herod  surrounded  him- 
self with  Greek  literati  and  many  Jews  received  a 
Greek  education  abroad,  these  facts  indicate  the 
limit  of  the  penetration  of  Greek  science  into  the 
life  of  the  Jews.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  St.  Paul.  Though  brought  up  to  some 
extent  under  Hellenistic  influences  in  Tarsus,  his 
culture  was  Greek  only  in  its  form  and  in  certain 
of  its  graces.  To  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thought 
and  Rabbinic  logic  —  inward  and  characteristic 
elements  of  Jewish  culture — he  tenaciously  clung. 
His  writings  are  all  those  of  a  Jew  rather  than  of 
a  Hellenist.  It  is,  then,  unnecessary  to  attend  to 
Hellenistic  thought  when  considering  the  '  science  ' 
that  formed  the  intellectual  backgrovind  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  Aristotelian  logic  had 
no  nameable  influence  upon  His  own  thought,  or 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Sj^noptists  who  reported  His 
words,  or  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  common  people 
who  '  heard  him  gladly.'  The  logic  of  the  society 
in  which  Christ  moved  was  Rabbinic  and  not  philo- 
sophic, and  its  standard  of  truth  was  religious 
rather  than  scientilic. 

2.  Hebrew  standard  of  truth. — We  recognize 
that,  according  to  the  scientilic  standard,  those 
propositions  are  true  which  accurately  and  impar- 
tially describe  observed  facts  ;  that  is,  the  test  of 
truth  is  its  logical  form  as  descriptive.  This  notion 
of  truth  was  originallj'  foreign  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  words  in  the  OT  which  are  translated  '  true,' 
'truth,'  etc.,  may  be  traced  to  roots  which  have 
primarily  an  ethical  meaning  and  convey  '  the 
notion  of  constancy,  steadfastness,  faithfulness' 
(see  art.  'Truth'  in  Hastings'  DB).  Hence  they 
are  more  generally  applied  to  a  person  than  a  pro- 
position, and  attach  to  a  proposition  only  in  a 
derivative  way,  the  sayings  of  God  being  '  faithful ' 
because  His  character  is  beneath  and  behind  them, 
— they  are  established  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  so 
cannot  be  moved.  Thus,  that  a  proposition  should 
tally  with  facts  did  not  stand  out  with  such  im- 
portance as  it  does  for  us  moderns  :  indeed,  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  truth  was  a  matter  of  motive  and 
character  rather  than  of  accuracy.  Thus  in  the 
Decalogue  there  is  no  actual  and  direct  condemna- 
tion of  lying,  but  the  prohibition  is  directed  against 
the  bearing  of  false  witness,  the  dastardly  motive 
being  the  thing  denounced,  rather  than  the  failure 
accurately  to  describe  facts.  This  comes  out  in 
strong  relief  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  history.  The 
aim  of  the  historian  was  less  to  give  a  record  of 
events  than  to  edify.  Indeed,  by  the  time  of  Christ 
the  whole  circle  of  historical  ideas  had  received 
a  fanciful  character,  because  that  narrative  was 
deemed  to  be  the  best  which  gave  the  most  lauda- 
tory account  of  the  Hebrew  heroes. 

Truth  then,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  was 
that  which  edified,  and  not  merely  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  fact.  Only  from  this  point  of  view  can  we 
understand  many  NT  sayings  with  reference  to 
truth.  Jesus  claimed  that  He  Himself  ivas  the 
truth.  In  saying  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  14^),  He  is  not  referring  to  what 
we  call  scientific  truth,  but  rather  edifying  and 
ennobling  thought,  or,  as  explained  above,  religious 


truth.  Pilate,  a  Roman  logician,  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  truth.  ^Yllen  he  said  'What 
is  truth  ?'  (Jn  18^'^),  he  was  moving  in  a  universe  of 
thought  foreign  to  the  Jews. 

3.  Hebrew  method  of  attaining  truth.  — The 
Hebrew  idea  of  truth  being  so  difierent  from  our 
scientific  standard,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their 
way  of  reaching  it  would  correspondingly  difler 
from  our  scientific  method, — the  observation  and 
description  of  facts.  The  Hebrew  method  did  not 
always  seek  facts,  and,  when  they  were  at  hand, 
was  not  content  simply  to  describe  them. 

(1)  Facts  were  sometimes  'invented.' 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Talmudic  geography. 
The  Talmud  answers  the  question  *  as  to  whinh  islands  belong 
to  Israel  and  which  do  not,  b\-  saying  that  if  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  Amanus  (?  a  mountain  in  the  north)  to  the  River  of 
Egypt,  those  islands  situated  within  this  line  belong  to  the  land 
of  Israel,  etc.  But,  of  course,  no  islands  ever  belonged  to  the 
land  of  Israel  at  all.  Again,  it  is  deliberately  asserted  that  there 
are  seven  seas  in  Palestine.  Only  six  are  named,  but  one  of  these 
is  named  twice  in  order  to  make  up  the  nimiber  seven,  merely 
so  that  the  holy  number  may  be  introduced.  And,  further,  apart 
from  this  specific  enumeration,  the  Talmud  names  only  four  seas 
as  included  in  Palestine.  These  two  instances  are  typical.  In 
the  first,  islands  are  said  to  exist  which  have  never  been  observed, 
and  in  the  other  the  number  of  actually  existing  seas  is  arti- 
ficially increased  in  order  to  bring  in  the  sacred  seven. 

(2)  Metaphysical  explanation  was  sometimes 
attempted,  description  in  itself  being  considered 
inadequate.  The  introduction  of  the  number  seven 
above  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Ps  24  gives  an- 
other type,  where  Jahweh  is  praised  for  His  power 
and  skill  in  making  the  solid  and  immovable  earth 
to  rest  upon  the  fluid  and  fluctuating  sea.  The 
observation  is  a  bad  one,  but  that  does  not  concern 
us.  The  jjoint  for  us  to  notice  is  that  to  the  obser- 
vation that  the  land  is  'founded  ujion  the  sea'  is 
added  the  metaphj'sical  explanation  that  this  is  a 
miraculous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God.  The 
fact  that  this  is  poetry,  and  could  be  paralleled 
with  jjassages  taken  from  modern  Western  poetry, 
does  not  ali'ect  the  point,  for  these  modern  passages 
are  admittedly  and  obviously  poetical  in  contradic- 
tion to  scientific  statements,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
literature  there  is  no  such  distinction.  What  is 
said  in  jjoetry  is  equally  true  to  the  Hebrew  mind 
when  written  in  prose,  as  when  the  idea  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  is  repeated  in  such  various 
literary  styles  as  are  found  in  Gn  V^,  2  K  7",  INIal 
3^".  Hence  the  indiscriminate  Jewish  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  which  made  no  distinction  between 
styles  of  literature,  ascribing  to  all  passages  of  the 
Canon  an  equal  measure  of  truth. 

The  Jews  did,  of  course,  accumulate,  as  the  Talmud  and  the 
OT  surticiently  show,  a  mass  of  valid  technical  knowledge. 
Thej-  knew  much  concerning  metals,  such  as  gold ;  other 
chemical  substances,  such  as  soda  ;  and  certain  processes  of 
metallurg}'.  'The  Jews,'  says  Ernst  von  Meyer,  'did  indeed 
possess  a  certain  disjointed  knowledge  of  chemical  processes 
acquired  accidentallj",  but  these  were  applied  for  their  practical 
results  alone,  and  not  with  the  object  of  deducing  any  com- 
prehensive scientific  explanation  from  them.'  [By  '  scientific 
explanation '  here  von  Meyer  means  what  has  been  called 
'  description '  above].  They  never  made  experiments.  Any 
conclusions  concerning  nature  at  which  they  arrived  were  due 
to  haphazard  reflexion  upon  chance  occurrences.  Accurate 
description  was  not  their  object,  nor  did  they  attempt  it.  The 
facts  of  nature,  like  the  incidents  of  history,  were  to  them  pro- 
perly explained  hi,-  reference  to  other  things  than  those  which 
might  be  observed.  Rabbi  Joshua,  for  instance,  gives  the 
following  account  of  rain  :  'The  clouds  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
the  heavens,  then  stretch  themselves  out  like  a  sponge  and 
take  up  the  rain-water  ;  but  having  holes  in  them  like  a  sieve, 
they  let  the  water  fall  through  on  to  the  earth  in  drops.'  That 
only  one  drop  falls  at  a  time  is  due  to  a  kindly  Providence,  for 
otherwise  great  harm  would  be  done  to  the  earth  (Bergel).  The 
Rabbis  explained  thunder  as  the  crashing  together  of  clouds, 
or  as  the  splitting  of  ice  in  the  clouds  when  struck  by  the 
hot  lightning.  Earthquakes  were  variously  described  as  God 
clapping  His  hands,  or  sighing,  or  treading  upon  His  footstool. 
Of  all  scientific  efforts  the  Jewish  teachers  seem  to  have  been 
most  successful  in  Astronomy.  They  described  the  heavens  as 
a  hollow,  dome-like,  half-ball,  spread  over  the  flat  earth.  The 
stars  they  held  to  be  fixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  this  dome, 

*  Tosefta,  Maaxer  sheni,  ch.  2 ;  Hallach,  eh.  2 ;  Jerus. 
Shebhiith  vi.  2  ;  Bab.  Gittiii  8a. 
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some  of  them  being  firmly  fastened  and  others  moving:  along 
ways  made  for  them. 

To  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  Ave  turn,  we 
lind  that  observations  are  an  insignificant  part  of 
tlie  system  of  teaching  about  nature,  and  for  the 
method  of  mere  desci'iption  we  liave  the  method  of 
metaphysical  explanation. 

i.  Defects  of  Hebrew  thought. —  The  history, 
political  and  geographical  situation,  and  religious 
exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrews  assisted  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  type  of  thought  as  characteristic  and 
powerful  as  any  that  the  world  has  seen.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  mind  was 
'  Semitic '  ;  for,  while  it  shares  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  thought  of  other  Semitic  peoples, 
in  some  respects  it  stands  out  from  them  in  bold 
contrast.  Among  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  were:  (1)  a  sanity  and  sobriety  of  thought 
which  preserved  their  religion  and  literature  from 
all  those  oflensive  and  extravagant  traits  which 
mark  the  popular  religions  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Arabia ;  (2)  an  extraordinary  gift  for  the 
observation  of  individual  incidents  and  facts,  as 
ajjpears  in  the  inimitable  narratives  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  OT  ;  the  vivid  portraiture,  satire, 
and  denunciation  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  mar- 
vellous, if  often  trivial,  miniiteness  of  Kabbinic 
discussions  ;  (3)  unparalleled  energy  of  feeling  and 
sense  of  individuality  ;  and  (4)  a  strength  of  will 
that  alone  can  account  for  the  vitality  of  a  jseople 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  persecu- 
tion and  more  relentless  fate  than  any  other  race 
in  history.  Of  these  four  notable  characteristics 
the  third  and  fourth  are  obviously  not  such  as 
tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  frame  of 
mind.  With  the  first  and  second  it  is  quite  other- 
wise— sobriety  of  thought  and  a  keen  eye  for 
particulars  are  necessary  to  a  proper  scientific 
oljservation.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  in- 
sufficient for  scientific  description,  which  demands 
certain  mental  qualities  in  which  the  Hebrew 
mind  was  notablj'  deficient — breadth  of  vision, 
systematic  and  architectonic  power,  consistent  and 
persistent  thinking.  An  examination  of  Hebrew 
thought  discovers,  in  general,  a  notable  defect, 
traceable  to  this  failure  in  breadth  of  gTasp  and 
over-emjihasis  on  the  particular  and  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  emotional  and  volitional  nature.  This 
defect  is  the  absence  of  the  power  of  logical  ab- 
straction, and  it  shows  itself  in  two  ways  tliat  are 
of  considerable  importance — iirst,  the  Hebrew  mind 
could  not  frame  general  definitions  ;  and,  secondly, 
it  had  no  notion  of  general  law. 

The  Western  (Greek)  mode  of  definition  per 
genus  ct  differentiam  we  commonly  assume  not  only 
to  be  the  only  mode  possible,  but  also  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  thought.  While  it  is  indispensable  to 
our  modem  thought,  especially  with  its  highly  de- 
veloped scientific  method,  it  was  not  indispens.able 
to  the  Hebrews,  for  they  did  without  it.  The 
Hebi'ews  defined,  not  by  reference  to  a  class — as 
when  we  say  '  man  is  a  rational  animal ' — but  by 
reference  to  a  type,  as  Avhen  it  is  implied  that 
natural  man  is  Adam,  and  redeemed  man  is  Christ, 
the  second  Adam  (Ro  5,  1  Co  15). 

In  the  second  place,  this  inability  to  think  ab- 
stractly prevented  the  Hebrews  from  arriving  at 
tlie  notion  of  natural  law.  The  word  '  law '  in 
Hebrew  literature  always  meant  the  arbitrary 
pronoiincement  of  a  ruler  (of  coui'se  a  despot)  or 
deity.  LaAv  meant  nothing  general  or  abstract. 
The  Torah  was  an  actiial  and  definite  direction 
given  in  Jahweh's  name  by  the  priest,  and  was 
either  judicial,  ceremonial,  or  moral.  The  various 
synonyms  for  torah  have  in  general  the  same  de- 
finite, particular  character — '  jiidgment,'  '  statute,' 
'  commandment,'    '  testimonies,'    and    '  precepts '  * 

*  Respectively  mishpdt,  kukkdh,  mizivdh,  'eddth,  pikkTidlm. 
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(see  art.  '  Law  (in  OT) '  in  Hastings'  DB).  When 
used  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  a  large  section 
of  the  OT,  it  is  in  no  waj-  abstract,  but  only 
collective. 

The  nearest  approacli  which  Hebrew  thought  offers  to  our 
highly  abstract  natural  laws  is  to  be  found  in  certain  proverbial 
sayings  (e.g.  Jer  31-9,  Mt  lo-'-  S),  and  a  few  rough  groupings  of 
empirical  facts  which  we  shall  notice  later  on.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  that  in  any  real  sense  corresponds  with  the 
modern  idea  of  law  as  'the  resume  or  brief  expression  of  the 
relationships  and  sequences  of  certain  groups  of '  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  existing  only  '  \\hen  fonnulated  by  man ' 
(Karl  Pearson).  The  same  characteristic  explains  the  absence 
of  abstract  liliilosophic  terms  from  Hebrew  literature.  The 
doctrine  of  freewill,  e.g.,  though  constantly  implied  in  the  OJ, 
is  never  abstractl.v  stated.  '  Instead  of  saying  man  is  free, 
Scripture  says  man  can  choose ;  he  can  act ;  he  can  do ' 
(Delitzsch,  Syst.  of  Bibl.  Psychol,  p.  192). 

5.  Hebrew  knowledge  of  Nature.— It  follows 
from  what  we  have  seen  that  the  Jews  had  no 
sound  body  of  scientific  doctrine.  Thej-  liad  no 
very  clearly  defined  conception  of  the  earth  and  its 
surroundings,  either  in  early  times  or  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  They  regarded  the  earth  as  tlie  [middle 
point  of  the  universe.  The  heavens  were  a  mere 
material  covering  or  dome  (Is  34^  40—,  Ps  104-, 
Job  37^^),  with  doors  (Gn  28",  Ps  78-3)  ^nd  windows 
(Gn  7^^  8'-,  2  K  "r-  '^),  and  the  earth  rested  on  the 
sea  (Ps  24-).  These  are  obviously  little  more  than 
childish  reproductions  of  sense-impressions.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  department  of  physical 
science,  including  Astronomy.  There  is  no  criti- 
cism, no  classification,  no  formulation  of  laws,  no 
definite  eftbrt  towards  a  coherent  description  of 
phenomena.  W^hen  we  turn  to  ISIathematics,  we 
find  traces  of  very  rudimentary  knowledge.  The 
square  is  mentioned  (Ex  27'  SS'*'),  and  the  circle 
(Is  44^3),  the  plumb-line  and  scales  were  known 
(Am  V,  2  K  2p3).  The  four  simple  mathematical 
processes  appear  also  to  have  been  practised  : 
Addition  (Nu  1-  26^),  Subtraction  (Lv  2V^,  Ex 
16-3),  Multiplication  (Lv  25^  Nu  3^«),  Division 
(Lv  25-'-  50). 

The  only  department  of  thought  in  which  the 
Hebrews  can  claim  to  have  elaborated  anything 
at  all  worthy  to  be  called  '  science '  is  literary  criti- 
cism. This,  however,  was  pursued,  not  in  a  modern 
spirit  of  desire  for  knowledge,  but  because  the 
disasters  which  the  nation  had  experienced  drove 
its  religious  leaders  to  a  more  careful  analysis  and 
preservation  of  the  Law,  in  order  that,  by  obeying 
it,  the  anger  of  God  might  be  appeased  and  the 
prosjierity  of  the  people  might  return.  The  scribes 
'  busied  themselves  in  providing  for  all  conceivable ' 
legal  '  cases  that  might  occur,  and  especially  in 
making  a  hedge  or  fence  round  the  Law,  i.e.  in  so 
expanding  the  compass  of  legal  precept  beyond 
what  was  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the 
oldest  form  of  tradition,  that  it  might  be  impossible 
for  a  man,  if  he  observed  all  their  traditional  rules, 
to  be  even  tempted  to  transgress  the  Law '  (see  art. 
'  Scribes'  in  Hastings'  DB).  Thus  the  literary  and 
legal  '  science '  of  the  scribes  had  all  the  defects  of 
the  '  scientific '  temper  of  the  Jews — the  criterion 
of  truth  was  not  descriptive  accuracy,  but  edifica- 
tion, the  method  was  inventi\'e  and  metaphysical, 
there  was  an  absence  of  generalizing  and  systema- 
tizing ]>ower,  and  an  over-emphasis  of  the  jJarticu- 
lar  and  concrete. 

II.  Relation  of  Christ  to  the  'science' 
OF  ITlS  time  and  race. — We  have  now  to  inquire 
as  to  the  mind  of  Christ  in  respect  of  the  various 
matters  discussed  above,  that  is,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  His  standard  of  truth  was  Jlebrew  or 
modern ;  whether  He  sought  to  explain  nature 
by  the  metaphysical  or  the  descrijitive  method  : 
whetlier  He  shared  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrews  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  to  assume 
that  He  held  those  erroneous  views  of  nature  which 
were  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
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1.  Among  the  most  oLvious  characteristics  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  His  sense  of  the  radical  opposition 
between  Himself  and  the  life  of  His  own  day.  This 
opposition  expresses  itself  at  every  turn  in  many 
ways.  The  political  ambitions  of  the  Herodians, 
the  compromising  worldliness  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  formalism  and  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
carnal  carelessness  of  the  generality,  alike  met 
with  His  denunciation  and  appeal.  The  traditions 
of  the  scribes  He  altogether  rejected,  and  even  the 
authority  of  the  Law  He  subjected  to  a  penetrating 
criticism.  Against  all  existing  systems  of  thouglit, 
all  Rabbinical  teaching,  all  conventional  observ- 
ance, He  set  up  one  authority — His  own  conscious- 
ness of  God,  Himself.  In  a  unique  way  He  lived  in 
the  realities  of  things,  never  compromising,  never 
with  double  mind.  To  the  great  reality  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Kingdom  was  added  the  great 
reality  of  Himself,  in  simple  deep-founded  truth. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hebrew  notion  of  truth 
dirt'ered  from  the  modern  notion,  in  that  it  rather 
attached  to  the  nature  of  a  person  than  to  the 
quality  of  a  proposition.  A  proposition  was  true, 
not  so  much  because  it  tallied  Avith  certain  facts  as 
because  it  had  its  origin  in  a  certain  character. 
In  other  words,  the  Jewish  idea  of  truth  was  re- 
ligious, while  the  modern  idea  is  scientific.  But 
the  Jewish  idea  was  never  purely  religious.  It 
was  confused  witli  metaphysical  and  mechanical 
elements.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  however,  this 
Hebrew  notion  of  religious  truth  is  purified  of  all 
foreign  elements,  and  ceases  all  contact  with  the 
accidents  of  experience,  making  its  home  in  the 
soul  and  in  God. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Synoptists  rejwrt  no 
sayings  of  Jesus  from  which  these  conclusions  as  to 
tlie  meaning  Christ  attached  to  the  w^ord  '  truth ' 
can  be  formally  drawn,  though,  when  once  they 
have  been  drawn,  it  is  seen  that  none  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  contradicts  them.  In  the  Synoj^tics  tlie 
word  '  truth '  is  not  used  by  Jesus  except  in  such 
phrases  as  'of  a  truth,'  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
'Amen'  (Lk  9-^  12^^  213).  When  we  come  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however  (which  we  assume  to  be 
of  sufficient  historicity  to  allow  us  to  use  the  words 
ascribed  to  Jesus  as  rejn-esenting  His  thouglit), 
we  find  the  words  '  true '  and  '  truth '  continu- 
ally in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Now,  while  the 
criterion  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not 
vary,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  different  shades 
of  meaning  are  expressed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  same  words  'true'  and  'truth.'  Indeed,  Jesus 
does  not  use  the  word  '  truth '  always  with  the 
same  nuance  of  meaning.  In  the  first  place, 
it  represents  a  quality  in  a  person  (4-*  18^'), 
then  a  quality  which  attaches  to  actions  (3-^),  and, 
finally,  that  which  may  be  communicated  from 
God  to  man  in  thought  so  as  to  affect  the  life  and 
give  tlie  quality  referred  to  above  (8^-  14^^  16^^  17^'^). 
The  whole  conception  is  summed  up  in  14^,  where 
Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life' — the  Personality  of  Jesus  is  a  revelation  that 
is  ethical  and  vitalizing,  and  that  comes  to  men  to 
quicken  consciences,  illumine  minds,  and  arouse 
affections.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  thought  an 
element  answering  to  our  modern  notion  of  accu- 
racy ;  it  is  not,  however,  explicit,  but  implicit  in 
the  idea  of  a  faithful  or  reliable  character.  Thus 
Jesus  carries  the  Hebrew  idea  of  religious  truth  to 
its  final  expression,  and  in  so  doing  neither  antici- 
pates nor  challenges  the  modern  notion  of  scientific 
truth.  To  the  modern  mind  truth  is  description 
of  phenomena— to  Christ  it  meant  spiritual  in- 
sight :  by  the  modern  mind  it  is  reached  through 
demonstration  and  reasoning  —  for  Christ  it  was 
instinctive  or  inspirational  :  to  the  modern  mind 
it  is  part  of  a  system  of  thought — with  Christ  it 
was  an  element  or  moment  in  life. 


'  Ux-:,uuu.,'  says  Beyschlag,  '  is  to  Eiiii  not  this  or  that  worldly 
and  finite  truth,  but  the  truth  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God  as 
the  eternally  good,  who,  as  such,  is  open-hearted  to  the  world 
...  it  is  the  sister  of  x'^7">'>  for  every  revelation  of  God  is  a 
revelation  of  holy  love '  {NT  Theol.  ii.  429).     See  also  Truth. 

3.  But  although  '  truth,'  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  was  a  Hebrew  and  religious  concept  and 
not  the  modern  scientific  notion,  the  thought  of 
Jesus  was  free  from  all  the  extravagances  which 
we  liave  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Jews, 
though  it  shared  some  of  their  conceptions  as  to 
natural  phenomena.*  If  His  tliought  was  not 
scientific,  neither  was  it  pseudo-scientific.  Neither 
the  mklrash  of  the  Jewish  annalist  nor  the  magical 
metaphysics  of  the  Rabbis  has  any  place  in  His 
teaching.    While  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature 

(Mt    6-6-28    1331.32.  36-«     T^I]^    426-29^    L]^   136-9.20.21)^   JJls 

utterances  about  nature  never  attempted  explana- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  observation  ;  and  while 
His  judgment  was  to  an  unequalled  degree  inde- 
pendent, He  neither  criticised  the  scientific  opinions 
of  His  day  nor  attempted  to  add  to  humanity's  in- 
adequate store  of  l^nowledge.  Whether  this  abstin- 
ence from  scientific  speculation  and  instruction  Avas 
intentional  (as  Wendt  suggests),  or  the  natural 
result  of  His  unwavering  and  complete  concentra- 
tion of  soul  upon  '  His  Father's  business,'  is  not 
important  in  this  connexion.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  He  eschewed  alike  Rabbinical  explana- 
tions and  scientific  research,  dealing  finally  only 
with  'those  matters  which  are  naturally  the  objects 
of  spiritual  intuition,'  and  which,  unlike  natural 
phenomena,  cannot  be  adequately  investigated  by 
the  human  understanding. 

So  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  then,  we  may  say 
that  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  exhibits  in  His 
sayings  is  just  such  as  a  free  mind  with  great 
natural  powers  of  fresh  observation  might  gather 
from  a  joyous  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  the  material  world. 

4.  One  matter  of  considerable  controversial  im- 
portance, however,  in  this  connexion  demands  brief 
attention.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
literary  '  science '  of  the  Rabbis  ?  It  was  a  double 
attitude.  First,  He  abolished  certain  precepts  of 
the  Law  itself  (Mt  5^-- 3*),  and  added  others  on  His 
own  authority  (vv.^--  ^^-  ^^) ;  and,  secondly.  He  dis- 
paraged and  discredited  the  learned  societies  of 
scribes,  and,  by  the  weight  of  His  own  authority, 
overthrew  their  teaching.  But  this  repudiation 
of  the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  criticism  of  the 
LaAV  was  not  conceived  in  any  modern  scientific 
temper,  or  achieved  by  means  of  modern  critical 
apparatus.  It  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  Christ's 
conception  of  Divine  truth  as  a  living  reality  within 
Himself.  His  utterances  concerning  the  OT  were  all 
from  this  jioint  of  view.  He  judgecl  them  according 
to  their  spiritual  and  religious  value,  not  according 
to  any  canons  of  textual  criticism,  modern  or 
ancient.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the 
quotation  from  Ps  110.  '  He  did  not  weigh  a  truth,' 
says  Bisliop  Moorhouse,  '  in  what  we  should  call 
critical  balances  .  .  .  the  question  of  the  age  or 
authorship  of  any  passage  in  the  OT  w^as  never 
either  stated  by  our  Lord  Himself  or  raised  by  His 
opponents. ' 

5.  We  have  next  to  ask  whether  we  may  conclude 
from  His  recorded  sayings  that  Jesus  shared  those 
logical  characteristics  which  we  have  seen  to  be  at 
the  foundations  of  Hebrew  '  scientific '  thought. 
We  noticed  two  main  marks  of  the  Hebrew  mind 
— its  vivid,  simple,  and  temperate  apprehension  of 
tlie  details  of  life  and  nature,  and  its  inability  to 
take  such  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  fact 
and  experience  as  would  make  the  generalizations 
of  modern  science  possible.     The  first  of  these  is 

*  Jesus'  evident  acquiescence  in  Jevrish  demonology,  at  least 
in  its  main  features,  is  a  case  in  point. 
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pre-eminently  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
The  vivid  originality,  profound  simplicity,  and  pic- 
torial impressiveness  of  His  speech  make  every 
reader  of  His  words  agree  that  '  never  man  so 
spake.'  His  insight  into  the  human  soul,  His 
parables  so  true  to  life,  His  startling  paradoxes. 
His  telling  object-lessons,  all  show  the  best  traits 
of  Jewish  thought  carried  to  their  highest  power. 
The  concrete,  stirring,  and  simple  elements  of  life 
are  seized  and  appreciated  with  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  workman. 
Jesus  is  never  abstract,  never  modern — but  always 
particular  and  Hebrew.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  as 
defective  in  the  sense  given  above.  While  He 
always  expresses  Himself  with  the  simple  concrete- 
ness  characteristic  of  Hebrew  thought,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  He  is  limited  by  it,  for  it  is  the  best 
possible  medium  or  dialectic  in  which  to  enunciate 
religio2is  truth.  It  is  scientific  truth  which  de- 
mands abstraction,  with  definitions  /jer  genus  et 
diffcrcntiam  and  laws.  We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
remained  always  and  wholly  within  the  world  of 
religious  truth,  and  always  and  wholly  outside  the 
world  of  scientific  statement.  He  was  not  a  theo- 
logian who  theorized  about  religious  truth — He  was 
the  Truth.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  who  tried  to 
prove  the  being  of  God — -He  declared  God.  And  so 
the  apparatus  of  scientific  description  was  for  Him 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  futile  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  He  could  have  used  it  had  He  wished. 
All  we  need  say  is  that  He  was  a  Jew  with  a 
Hebrew  mind  of  the  highest  possible  type,  and  so 
in  the  fullest  possible  sense  equijjped  to  utter  the 
Idghest  revelation  of  God  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  man. 

Literature. — Bergel,  Die  Medeein  der  Tahnudister :  Studien 
iiber  die  naturwissensch.  Kenntnisse  der  Talniudisten  ;  Bey- 
schlag,  NT  Theol.  ;  Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt  in  ihrem  Gegensatz 
zuin  Jiidentum ;  Delitzsch,  System,  of  Biblical  Psychology ; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus;  Giinzburg,  Dogmat.- 
histor.  Beleuchtung  des  alien  Jxidentums ;  Kopp,  Gesch.  der 
Chemie  ;  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  des  Talmuds ;  E.  von  Meyer, 
Hist,  of  Chemistry ;  Moorhoiise,  The  I'eachings  of  Jesus ;  A. 
Neubauer,  G(^og.  du  Talmud ;  W.  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  Ueb. 
Arch.  ;  Karl  Pearson,  Grammar  of  Science  ;  Schiirer,  HJP, 
passim ;    Stevens,   Teaching  of  Jesus ;    Wendt,   Teaching    of 
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SCORN. — Of  scorn  pure  and  simple  there  is  re- 
markably little  trace  in  the  recorded  words  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whereas  other  teachers 
of  lofty  morality  have  usually  treated  Avith  some 
contempt  those  who  made  no  effort  to  approach 
their  ideals,  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  sinner 
was  uniformly  one  of  sympathetic  help.  He  alone 
recognized  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  human  race,  and  His 
knowledge  of  this  relation  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  each  individual  prevented  Him  from  despising 
man,  whom  the  Father  had  made  in  His  own 
image,  however  much  that  image  might  have  been 
defaced.  Thus  it  is  that  we  never  find  Him  using 
sarcasm,  a  form  of  scorn  calculated  to  wound 
rather  than  to  improve.  Even  the  elpwvela  of 
Socrates,  the  affected  self  -  depreciation  which 
threw  ridicule  upon  the  egotism  of  others,  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  Gospels.  When  Jesus  used 
scorn,  He  employed  it  as  a  skilled  physician,  who 
wounds  with  the  intention  of  healing.  It  is  thus 
that  He  uses  it  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  cloak  of 
self-righteousness  needed  to  be  pierced  through 
with  some  sharp  weapon,  if  they  Avere  to  be 
brought  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  might 
be  capable  of  any  improvement. 

1.  "The  scorn  of  contemot. — A  single  word  of 
unmitigated  contempt  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as 
used  by  Christ.  It  occurs  in  His  answer  to  the 
threat  used  by  certain  Pharisees  of  danger  from 
Herod  Antipas  (Lk    IS^^-  ^■).     '  Go   ye,'    He   said. 


'  and  tell  that  she-fox.'  The  phrase  rrj  dXwTre/ci 
TavTT]  is  certainly  surprising  at  first  sight,  and 
unlike  any  other  phrase  employed  by  our  Lord, 
not  even  excepting  His  comparison  of  the  .scribes 
and  Pharisees  to  '  whited  sepulchres,'  '  serpents,' 
and  '  ottspring  of  vipers  '  (Mt  23='-  ^S).  The  fact  of 
the  Avord  dXwireKi  being  in  the  feminine  gender  is 
perhaps  only  an  accident.  The  Avord  is  found,  it 
is  true,  in  the  masculine  gender  in  Ca  2^'',  but  it 
is  generally  found  in  the  feminine,  e.g.  Jg  1^,  1  K 
21'»,  Mt  82»,  Lk  95«.  The  fox  Avas  and  is  a  type  of 
knavish  craftiness.  The  particular  offence  of 
Herod  on  this  occasion  Avas  his  crafty  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  an  influential  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness by  uttering  a  threat  by  the  mouth  of  others, 
Avhich  he  had  not  the  courage  himself  to  carry 
into  effect.  He  Avas  unAvilling  to  add  to  the  un- 
popularity caused  by  his  treatment  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 
No  doubt  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
Herod  helped  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
expression, — his  unscrupulous  nature  (Lk  3^^  Trepl 
TrdvTwv  die  iiroiria-e  TrovripQiv),  his  tyranny  (13^^),  his 
Aveakness  (Mk  14^),  his  profession  of  Judaism,  com- 
bined Avith  his  heathen  practices,  his  adultery  and 
incest,  and  his  murder  of  the  prophet  John.  Such 
is  the  character  Avhich  elicits  the  one  recorded 
Avord  of  contemptuous  scorn  from  the  lijis  of 
Jesus. 

2.  The  scorn  of  denunciation. — While  remarkably 
free  from  any  contempt  for  those  people  Avho  had 
ideals  and  failed  to  reach  them  (e.g.  the  young  man 
Avith  great  riches  and  the  Ajiostle  Peter),  or  for 
those  Avho  from  lack  of  any  ideal  Avere  for  the  time 
outcast  from  .society  (e.g.  the  desjnsed  publicans, 
Mk  2^^"^'^),  He  shoAved  clearly  His  contempt  for 
all  religious  professions  and  practices  Avhich  Avere 
not  of  the  heart.  '  The  vain  i:)ractices  of  devotees,' 
says  Renan,  '  the  exterior  strictness  Avhicli  trusted 
to  formality  for  salvation,  had  in  Him  a  mortal 
enemy  .  .  .  He  preferred  forgiveness  to  sacrifice. 
The  love  of  God,  charity,  and  mutual  forgiveness 
Avere  His  Avhole  laAv.'  Yet  in  all  His  dealings  Avith 
the  systems  of  the  scribes  and  the  teaching  of  the 
legal  doctors,  His  words  bear  little  trace  of  mere 
contempt,  but  rather  of  stern  denunciation.  His 
attitude  Avas  defined  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  during  the  ministry  in  Northern  Galilee, 
Avhen  He  gave  His  definition  of  moi'al  defilement 
(Mt  15",  Mk7^^)  by  saying,  '  Not  that  Avhich  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man  ;  but  that  Avhich 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  the 
man.'  This  attitude  culminated  in  the  sublime 
anti-Pharisaic  discourse  in  Avhich  the  foibles  and 
vices  of  a  degenerate  piety  Avere  depicted  with 
I^rophetic  plainness  and  scornful  denunciation  (Mt 
23  ;  cf.  also  Mk  1238-»o  and  Lk  20^5-47)_ 

3.  The  scorn  of  silence. — Of  all  the  occasions  of 
scorn  displayed  by  Jesus,  none  are  more  marked 
than  those  Avhen  He  met  mere  captious  questions 
and  criticism  either  by  a  definite  refusal  to  answer, 
or  by  absolute  silence.  Such  an  instance  is  re- 
corded (Mt  21-*"-^)  Avhen  Jesus  met  the  question  of 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  '  By  Avhat  authority 
doest  thou  these  things  ? '  Avith  a  counter  question, 
and  on  their  refusal  to  ansAver  declined  in  turn  to 
reply  to  their  question.  Still  more  impressive  avjis 
the  silent  scorn  Avith  Avhich  He  met  His  accusers 
at  the  various  stages  of  His  trial,  refusing  in  turn 
to  ansAver  the  accusation  of  false  Avitnesses  (]Mt 
2660-63^  Mk  1461)  and  the  questions  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  (Mt  2V-,  Mk  \S^-^),  of  Herod 
(Lk  23-'),  and  lastly  of  Pilate  himself  (Mt  27", 
Jn  199). 

In  comparing  these  instances,  Ave  find  no  word 
used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  pain.  The 
contemptuous  expression  used  on  the  occasion  of 
Herod's  threat  is,  Ave  have  seen,  amply  justified  by 
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the  character  of  the  man,  and  destined  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation  so  paltry  a  device  and  so  wretched 
a  personality.  In  the  rest  His  silence  is  an  ex- 
pression of  His  own  dignity,  and  of  His  refusal  to 
give  an  answer  to  questions  and  charges  which 
were  not  intended  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  but 
merely  to  raise  unreasonable  jjrejudice  ;  while  His 
severe  attacks  on  the  character  of  those  who  were 
too  blinded  by  their  imaginary  virtues  to  try  to 
amend  their  lives,  are  wonderful  instances  of  a 
scorn  unmarred  by  ill-nature  and  untainted  with 
cynicism. 

On  scorn  of  which  Christ  was  the  object,  see 
artt.  Despise,  Mockery,  Reproach. 

T.  Allen  Moxon. 

SCORPION  {iTKopTrios). — A  real  nuisance  in  hot 
countries,  especially  in  Bible  lands,  scarce  and 
comparatively  innocuous  in  Southern  Europe,  the 
scorpion  is  unknown  save  from  hearsay  in  Central 
and  Northern  Europe.  It  has,  however,  left  its 
mark  in  the  familiar  expression  in  Cauda  venenum, 
as  well  as  in  astronomical  science,  where  it  counts 
amongst  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  Zoological  deserij)tio?i. — The  scorpion  is  an 
arthropod,  of  the  class  of  Arachnoidce,  of  the  sub- 
class of  Arthrogastra,  of  the  order  oi  Scorjnonidm. 
It  has  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  in  front  one  pair  of 
extremely  strong  claws  (jjaljii).  Its  abdomen  con- 
sists of  7  anterior  segments,  broad  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  of  6  pos- 
terior segments,  which  are  narrower,  and  consti- 
tute the  tail  (or  post-abdomen).  The  last  of  these 
6  posterior  segments  is  incurved  underneath,  and 
terminates  in  a  pointed  hook  surrounded  by  two 
powerful  venomous  glands.  The  scorpion  catches 
its  prey  with  its  strong  claws,  curves  its  tail 
towards  it  above  its  own  back,  and  inflicts  the 
death  sting.  The  scorpion's  sting  is  very  painful 
even  for  man  ;  it  may  prove  fatal  when  the  insect 
belongs  to  one  of  the  big  tropical  species  ;  and  even 
with  minor  species  life  may  be  imi^erilled  when  the 
throat  is  concerned  ;  cf.  Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible  *,  p.  303),  Avho  has  '  known  one  instance  [in 
Palestine]  of  a  man  dying  from  the  effect  of  the 
scorpion's  sting.' 

There  occurs  in  Southern  Europe,  sometimes 
even  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany,  a 
species  of  scorpion  relatively  innocuous — the  scor- 
pius  JEuro^ycetis.  In  the  Mediterranean  jieninsulfe 
as  well  as  in  the  South  of  France,  another  more 
dangerous  species  is  to  be  found,  the  Buthus  occi- 
taniis.  In  the  Eastern  lands  of  the  Bible  there  are 
six,  eight,  perhaps  even  twelve  different  species  of 
scorpions  belonging  to  the  genera  Buthus  and 
Androctonus.  They  reach  a  length  of  5  to  6  inches 
(in  tropical  countries  12  inches  ;  cf.  Morris,.  Bible 
Natural  History,  Calcutta,  1896,  p.  101).  Palgrave 
{Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  1883,  p.  28)  was 
stung  in  Arabia  by  one  of  the  numerous  'desert 
scorpions,'  which  he  describes  as  'curious  little 
creatures,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
apparently  all  claws  and  tail,  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  very  active.'  The  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  (Ber.  9ffl)  says  that  the  scorpion's  sting 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  snake, 
because  it  repeats  it.  Conder  (Tent  Work^,  1895, 
p.  113)  tells  that  he  was  stung  by  one  scorpion  'in 
six  places  along  the  leg.' 

Scorpions  are  exclusively  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  insects  and  worms.  They  are  useful  in 
destroying  mosquitoes.  Not  infrequently  they 
devour  each  other.  The  female  scorjnon  eats  up 
the  male  after  fecundation. 

Ancient  authors  (Aristotle,  Pliny)report  that  scorpions  devour 
their  own  parents.  This  assertion  is  connected  witli  a  false 
etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  3";py  (true  etymology  unknown), 
as  if  it  were  derived  from  "ipj;  '  to  exterminate,'  and  nx  '  father.' 
Thomson  {LB  ii.  480)  '  tried  the  experiment  of  surrounding  a 


scorpion  with  a  ring  of  fire,  and  when  it  despaired  of  escape,  it 
repeatedly  struck  its  own  head,  and  soon  died  either  from  the 
poison  or  ts  Satanic  rage — I  could  not  be  certain  which — per- 
liaps  from  both  combined.' 

There  are  differently  coloured  scorpions  :  some 
are  black,  others  brown,  reddish,  yellowish,  grey 
or  white,  some  are  striped.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  Palestine  under  stones,  among  ruins,  in 
crevices  of  walls,  in  dung-heaps,  and  empty  cisterns. 
Travellers  camping  in  tents  or  lodging  in  the 
houses  of  natives,  as  well  as  archaeologists  con- 
ducting excavations,  have  to  be  careful  to  guard 
themselves  and  their  men  from  scorpions  ;  for  even 
when  the  sting  is  not  fatal,  it  is  a  cause  of  acute 
pain,  and  prevents  walking  and  working. 

According  to  a  popular  superstition,  a  man  who  has  eaten  a 
scorpion  is  immune  against  the  sting  of  anj'  of  these  animals, 
and  able  to  relieve  a  victim  by  sucking  the  wound  (Conder,  I.e.). 
It  is  also  believed  that  bj'  applying  to  the  wound  a  squashed 
scorpion,  or  by  reading  some  magic  formulae  over  the  patient,  a 
cure  is  effected. 

2.  OT  references. — In  geography,  scorpions  gave 
their  name  to  a  place  mentioned  in  the  OT — the 
'Ascent  of  Scorpions,'  mddleh  'Alcrabbim  (Nu  34'*, 
Jos  15^*,  Jg  P^),  at  the  limit  of  the  territory  of 
Judah,  towards  Idumsea,  south-west  from  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  it  is  probably  the  pass  now  called  Nakb 
cs-Safd,  leading  to  Wady-Fikreh,  or  another  pass 
near  the  same  wady. 

This  place  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  a  toparchy  (1  Mac  53, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  viii.  1),  the  Iduma;an  Akrabatlene,  which  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  another  toparchy  also  called  Akrabattene 
(Jos.  BJ  II.  xii.  4,  XX.  4,  xxii.  2,  iii.  iii.  5,  iv.  ix.  3,  9),  from  its 
chief  city,  Akrabatta — in  the  Onomasticon  'Axpx^liut  (cf.  Pliny, 
HN  V.  14),  in  the  Chronicon  Sarnaritanum  Akrabith,  in 
modern  times  Akrabeh— 9  Roman  miles  (8  English  miles)  east 
from  Nablus,  on  the  way  to  Jericho  (Robinson,  BBP  ii.  280,  iii. 
296  f.  ;  Gu6rin,  Samari'e,  ii.  3-5;  SWP  ii.  386,  389;  PEFSt, 
1S76,  p.  196).  There  is  also  near  Damascus  a  village  Akraba, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Akrabani,  a  canal  of  the  Barada 
(Robinson,  BRP  iii.  447,  459). 

Once  only  in  the  OT  is  there  mention  of  scorpions 
in  the  proper  sense,  Dt  8'^,  where  they  are  named 
as  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  desert  of  the  wander- 
ings. 

In  1  K  1211-  !•*  (and  v.24  in  LXX,  a  verse  missing  in  MT)  and 
2  Ch  1011-  !■*  the  word  '  scoi-pion '  occurs  in  the  threats  of  King 
Rehoboam  to  his  subjects.  In  this  case  scorpion  niaj-  be  simply 
a'  metaphor ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  under  this  name  the 
Israelites  were  acquainted  with  some  instrument  of  torture, 
either  a  whip  consisting  of  several  thongs  loaded  with  knobs 
and  hooks  of  metal,  or  a  knotty  stick  armed  with  prominent 
nail  heads.  The  Romans  had  such  an  instrument ;  cf.  Isidorus 
of  Sevilla  {Origines,  27)  :  '  Virga  nodosa  et  aculeata.' 

In  Ezk  2^  scorpions  symbolize  (with  briars  and 
thorns)  the  vexations  inflicted  on  the  prophet  by 
his  companions.  In  Sir  26"  the  wicked  woman  is 
compared  with  the  scorpion  ;  in  39^"  scorpions  are 
numbered  among  the  plagues  God  uses  for  chas- 
tising the  ungodly.  In  4  Mac  11^"  a  man  fastened 
in  the  torture-wheel  is  compared  with  a  scorpion 
curving  its  body.  Finally,  in  1  Mac  6'^  a  kind  of 
machine  of  war  for  throwing  projectiles  is  men- 
tioned under  the  (diminutive)  name  of  ffKopiri5ia  (cf. 
Ca3sar,  BG  vii.  25). 

3.  NT  references. — The  Gospels  mention  scorpi- 
ons twice.  (1)  In  Lk  1111-12  ^ye  have  three  ques- 
tions concerning  a  father  giving  to  his  son  a  stone 
instead  of  a  loaf,  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish,  a 
scorpion  instead  of  an  egg.  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Mt  T- 1")  the  third  question  is  omitted  (and  in 
certain  MSS  and  Versions  of  Luke  the  first  ques- 
tion) ;  hence  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  saying  of 
Jesus  in  its  primitive  form  contained  only  U\o 
questions  or  perhaps  one.  But  Jesus  may  have 
given  more  than  one  or  two  illustrations  of  His 
meaning,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  bread, 
fish,  and  eggs  were  (and  are  still)  the  usual  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked  whether  a  scorpion  bears  such  a  likeness  to 
an  egg  that  a  confusion  betAveen  the  tAvo  -would  be 
natural.     But  there  is  no  question  of  likeness  or 
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confusion  in  this  third  case  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  loaf  and  the  stone,  tlie  tish  and  the 
serpent.  It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  say  with 
Thomson  {LB  ii.  479),  that  '  old  Avriters  speak  of  a 
white  scorpion  ;  and  such  a  one,  with  its  tail  folded 
up  .  .  .  would  not  look  unlike  a  small  egg.' 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  resembling-  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
we  are  dlsoussing — ivr;  Tipx-ni  (rxopmov,  and  they  used  to  in- 
terpret it  by  saying  :  i-r)  ri^v  to,  z^'Pi^  xlpouuivm  xvti  tmv 
/SariovaK  The  existence  of  that  proverb  does  not  prove  that 
Jesus  necessarily  associated  in  one  single  sentence  the  fish  and 
the  scorpion,  and  that  tJov  has  to  be  corrected  into  o-4/ov. 

(2)  Jesus  says  (Lk  10'^)  that  He  has  given  His 
disciples  ttjv  i^ovalav  rod  TrareZr  eTrdi'w  bcfiewv  Kai 
(TKopiriuiv.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  words  an 
allusion  to  Ps  91",  where  the  LXX  has  (90'^)  err' 
dcnrioa  Kal  ^aaCKlcTKov  eTnjSrjcrri,  whereas  tiie  MT  has 
'lion'  and  'adder.'  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  dis- 
agreeing, it  is  not  impossible  that  in  another  trans- 
mission the  scorjiion  has  been  substituted  for  one 
of  the  terms  signifying  serpent.  It  is  certainly 
more  natural  to  combine  Lk  10^**  witii  Ps  91'^,  than 
with  Dt  8'5  or  with  Ezk  2« :  both  these  texts  are 
more  similar  ad  vcrbuni,  not  ad  scnsum. 

Another  question  is  whether  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions '  means  here  animals  in  the  pro2)er  sense  of 
the  Avord  (Mk  16^8  a,nd  Ac  283-6  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  interjjretation),  or  if  it  is  a  metaphor 
indicating  the  powers  of  evil.  This  alternative, 
however,  does  not  correspond  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  avIio  did  not,  as  we  do,  make  a  rigorous 
distinction  between  terrestrial  and  supra-terrestrial 
beings.  Job.  Weiss  (Schriftcn  des  NT,  ad  loc.) 
says  rightly  that  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
passage  of  the  Gospel  is  given  in  the  famous 
verse  of  Luther's  Iiymn  :  '  Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll 
Teufel  wiir  .  .  .'  Moreover,  we  have  to  observe 
that  Rev  9^-  ^-  ^^  describe  supernatural  destructive 
beings  similar,  at  least  partially,  to  scorpions. 
This  has  to  be  brought  into  conjunction  Avith  an 
antique  Babylonian  concejition.  In  the  epic  of 
Gilgamesli  (Table  IX.  cols,  ii.-iv.)  Ave  find  the  men- 
tion of  tAvo  scorpion-men,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  terrible  giants,  keepers  of  a  door  (cf.  P. 
Jensen,  'Assyr.-Bab.  Mythen  und  Epen '  in  KIB 
vi.  p.  205  ff.,  and  the  same  Avriter's  Das  Gilga- 
mesch-Eposin  der  WeltHtcratur,\.  pp.  24-27,  79,  93). 
A.  Jeremias  {Izdiibar-Nimrod,  1891,  p.  66  f.)  and 
F.  X.  Kugler  ('  Die  Sternenfahrt  des  Gilgamesch,' 
in  Stiinmen  aiis  Maria  Laach,  Ixvi.,  1904,  p.  441  il'. ) 
have  shoAvn  that  those  tAvo  celestial  scorjiions — re- 
produ(;ed  in  Bal)ylonian  sculptures — Avere  the  tAA'o 
zodiacal  constellations  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius. 
We  might  also  see,  but  less  probably,  in  the  second 
scorpion,  the  constellation  of  the  Balance,  Avhich 
Avas  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  Chela;,  i.e.  the 
'  ClaAVS '  of  the  Scorpion  (cf.  Ideler,  Sternnamcn, 
pp.  174-178). 

In  Christian  art  the  scorpion  has  received  p^ 
symbolical  character,  as  an  emblem  of  the  anti- 
Christian  poAver.  Thus  a  scorpion  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  shield  of  a  Roman  soldier  in  B.  Luini's  cele- 
brated fresco,  'The  Crucifixion,'  in  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  Lugano. 

Literature. — Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  pp.  632-645 ;  Peter- 
mann,  Reisen  im  Orient  2,  18G5,  ii.  pp.  272,  465  ;  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  1869,  pp.  640-643;  PEFSt,  1869,  p.  148  ;  Van-Lennep, 
Bible  Lands,  1875,  pp.  309-311;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
BibleS,  1889,  pp.  301-303;  Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  1888,  i. 
pp.  328,  438 ;  R.  Hertwig,  Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  4,  1897,  p. 
441  ff.  ;  J.  H.  Fabre,  Souvenirs  entomologiques,  ix.  pp.  229-343 
(extremely  patient,  accurate,  and  interesting  observations). 

LUCIEN  Gautier. 

SCOURGE,  SCOURGING.  — In  the  Gospels  the 
A'b.  'scourge'  is  tr.  of  tAvo  Gr.  terms,  naffTiySu}  (fr. 
fida-Ti^,  found  in  Gospels  only  in  a  metapliorical 
sense  [EV  '  plague,'  RVin  'Gr.  scourge'],  Imt  used 
in  its  literal  meaning  in  Ac  22-^,  He  IP*^)  ;  and 
(ppayeWow   (fr.    tppayeWiov,    Lat.  flagellum,    Avhich 


occurs  in  Jn  2^^).  (ppayiWiov  denotes  the  scourge 
proper  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  Avhile 
P-dart^  in  class.  Gr.  is  often  used  of  an  ordinary 
Avhip  for  driAdng,  etc.  In  NT,  hoAvever,  paanyoo} 
is  a  synonym  for  <ppaye\\6w  (cf.  Mk  10^^  and  15^^, 
Mt  27-^  and  Jn  19^).  The  subject  of  scourging 
comes  before  us  in  three  connexions. 

(1)  In  Jn  2^^  Jesus  makes  a  scourge  ((ppayeWLov) 
of  cords  (fV  a-xot-vioov)  and  drives  the  desecrating 
croAvd  of  traders,  as  Avell  as  their  sheep  and  oxen, 
out  of  tlie  Temple.  Farrar  and  others  have  re[)re- 
sented  this  scourge  of  Jesus  as  nothing  more  than 
a  Avhip  tAvisted  hastily  out  of  the  rushes  Avith 
Avhich  the  floor  Avould  be  littered — a  pure  symbol 
of  authority,  therefore,  not  a  Aveapon  of  offence. 
In  this  case,  hoAvever,  Ave  should  have  had  crxoivwv, 
not  dxoi-viojv.  ffxoLvlov  is  a  roj^e,  not  a  rush,  and 
though  originally  applied  to  a  rope  made  from 
rushes,  is  used  in  class.  Gr.  in  a  general  sense. 
On  the  only  other  occasion  of  its  employment  in 
the  NT  it  means  a  rojje  strong  enough  to  toAv  a 
ship's  boat  in  a  gale  (Ac  27^").  To  drive  a  herd  of 
oxen  out  of  the  Temple  courts,  moreover,  some- 
thing more  than  a  symbol  of  authority  Avould  be 
required.  But  Ave  need  not  suppose  that  Jesus, 
CA'en  in  His  indignation,  struck  the  merchants 
themseh'es.  For  them  the  sign  of  His  authority 
Avould  be  sufficient  (cf.  Jn  18"),  and,  as  Bengel 
says,  '  terrore  rem  perf ecit. ' 

(2)  In  Mt  10^''  Jesus  forcAvarns  the  Apostles  of  a 
time  Avhen  men  Avould  scourge  them  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  and  in  23^^  He  predicts  that  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  Avill  thus  treat  those  Avhom  He  sends 
unto  them.  The  later  history  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  fulfilment  of  these  Avords  (see  Ac  S'*"  22^^, 
2  Co  6'  11-3- -^). 

(3)  But,  aboA^e  all,  Ave  must  think  of  the  scourging 
endured  by  Jesus  Himself.  According  to  all  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  foresaAv  this  as  part  of  the  sufi'er- 
ing  that  lay  before  Him  (Mt  20^9,  I\Ik  10»^  Lk  W^). 
It  Avas,  indeed,  almost  inseparable  from  His  vision 
of  the  Cross,  for  scourging  formed  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  a  Roman  crucifixion  (cf.  Jos. 
BJ  V.  xi.  1).  Sometimes  it  Avas  employed  in 
criminal  cases  as  a  means  of  exti'acting  confession, 
but  regularly  as  the  brutal  jireliminary  to  tlie  still 
more  brutal  death  of  the  cross.  Because  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  betAveen  Mt  27*'',  Mk  15^^, 
on  tiie  one  hand,  and  ,In  19^,  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
particular  stage  of  the  trial  at  Avhich  Jesus  Avas 
scourged,  some  have  thought  that  the  torture  Avas 
tAvice  inflicted.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  four 
Gospels,  hoAvever,  does  not  support  this  idea.  The 
statements  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  though  they  convey, 
Avhen  taken  alone,  the  impression  of  a  scourging 
immediately  before  the  crucifixion,  do  not  neces- 
sarily bear  this  meaning,  but  may  quite  Avell  be 
understood  retrospectively,  and  as  implying  simply 
t!iat  Jesus  had  to  endure  the  scourge  before  going 
to  the  cross.  Probalily  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  Lk.'s  narrative,  Avhere  Pilate  says, 

'  Why,  Avhat  evil  hath  this  man  done  ?  I  have 
found  no  cause  of  death  in  him  :  I  Avill  therefore 
cliastise  him  and  release  him  '  (23").  These  Avords 
shoAv  that  Pilate  meant  the  scourging  to  be  a  com- 
promise betAveen  the  death  Avhicli  the  Jcavs  de- 
manded and  the  verdict  of  absolute  innocence 
Avhich  Avas  called  for  by  his  OAvn  sense  of  justice. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  Jn.'s  narrative,  Avliich 
shoAvs  Pilate  scourging  Jesus  (19^)  and  holding  Him 
up  to  mockery  (vv.^-^)  in  the  evident  hope  of  satis- 
fying the  multitude,  still  insisting  that  he  found 
no  crime  in  Him  (v.'*),  and  yielding  at  last,  only 
Avith  reluctance,  to  the  demand  for  His  crucifixion 
(v.'"''-).     See  art.  Trial  OF  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Roman  scourging  might  be  carried  out  either 
Avith  rods  {virgm,  pd/35oi)^the  Aveapons  of  lictors, 
or  Avith  the  scourge  proper  (flagcllum,  (ppayeWiov), 
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in  wliich  leather  thongs  weighted  with  rough 
pieces  of  lead  or  iron  were  attached  to  a  stout 
wooden  handle.  St.  PauFs  three  Roman  scourgings, 
as  distinguished  from  his  live  Jewish  ones,  were 
intiicted  by  means  of  rods  (pa^di^w,  2  Co  11-'',  Ac 
IG'---  -'').  But  Jerusalem  was  not  a  Roman  town, 
like  Philippi  (Ac  W-  RV),  and  Pilate  had  no 
lictors.  Jesus  was  scourged  by  soldiers,  and  the 
implement  they  used,  as  the  vb.  (ppayeWou}  (INIt  27-'', 
Mk  15'^)  almost  implies,  would  be  the  dreadful 
Ilonxan  flagelluui.  St.  Peter  may  have  witnessed  it 
all  ;  and  what  a  world  of  meaning  then  lies  in  Ids 
words,  '  by  whose  stripes  [Gr.  '  bruise  '  or  '  weal '] 
ye  were  healed'  (1  P  2-^  cf.  Is  53% 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  passages  quoted,  esp.  West- 
cott,  Gosp.  of  St.  John,  and  Bruce  and  Dods  in  EGT ;  Taylor 
Innes,  The  Trial  of  Jesvs  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph  (ISOO) ; 
Rosadi,  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (1905);  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 
378 ff.,  St.  Paid,  i.  Excurs.  xi.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

SCRIBES. — The  Scribes  were  a  class  of  learned 
Jews  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  scientitic  study 
of  the  Law,  and  made  its  exposition  their  \)xo- 
fessional  occupation.  The  word  which  we  translate 
'  scribes '  is  ypapi/xaTeis,  '  the  learned,"  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  Dncio.  This  is  their  usual 
apiiellation,  but  they  are  also  called  in  the  Gospels, 
especially  in  Lk.,  '  lawyers '  (yoyaiKoi)  and  'doctors 
of  the  law  '  {vo/nodiddcrKaXoi).  See  LAWYER.  They 
are  very  frequently  associated  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  with  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  '  scribes "  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  except  in  the  special  pass- 
age dealing  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(Jn  8»). 

1.  Origin,  development,  and  characteristics. — 
(1)  After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  Jewish  com- 
munity was  organized  under  Ezra  and  Nehenuah 
on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  of  the  so-called 
Mosaic  Law.  At  a  great  gathering  of  the  people, 
of  wiiich  an  account  is  given  in  Neli  8-10,  the  Law 
was  publicly  read  by  Ezra,  and  a  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  for  national  obedience  to  it.  Being 
thus  established  as  the  binding  rule  of  both  civil 
and  religious  life,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Law  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  interpreted 
to  the  peojjle,  who  otherwise  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  comjjrehend  fully  its  principles  and 
their  application.  This  duty  at  first  fell  naturally 
to  the  priests,  Avho  for  a  time  continued  the  main 
teachers  and  guardians  of  the  Law.  But  gradually 
there  grew  up  an  indejjendent  class  of  men,  other 
than  the  priests,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  LaAv,  and  made  acquaintance  with  it 
their  profession.  These  were  the  Scribes.  Possibly 
at  first  their  chief  duty  was  to  make  copies  of  the 
Law,  but  the  higher  function  of  interpretation  was 
soon  added  ;  and  as  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Law  came  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  so  the 
l^rofession  of  a  Scribe  came  to  be  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  even  that  of  a  priest. 

(2)  During  the  Grecian  period  of  Jewish  history, 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  was  developed 
between  the  Scribes  and,  at  least,  the  higher  order 
of  the  priests.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ezra  a  feiid 
had  arisen  between  those  who  held  strictly  by  the 
LaAv — especially  in  the  matter  of  foreign  alliances 
— and  those  who,  like  the  aristocratic  high-priestly 
families,  had  sought  to  increase  their  influence  by 
marriage  with  outsiders.  And  when,  through  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  culture,  the  priestly  aristocracy 
became  infected  with  heathen  ideas,  and  fell  away 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  Judaism,  the  duty  of 
upholding  the  Law  fell  mainly  upon  the  Scribes, 
who  from  that  time  forward  became  the  real 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  dominated  their  wliole 
spiritual  life.  They  were  still,  liowever,  mainly 
religious  students   and   teachers,   and   had   taken 


little  part  in  political  agitation.  Their  ideal  was 
not  to  engage  in  any  political  scheme  for  throwing 
ott  the  foreign  yoke,  but  to  establish  the  Law  of 
God  in  their  own  midst.  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  suppress  the  Jewish  religion  compelled 
them  to  change  their  character,  and  drove  them 
into  open  rebellion.  Among  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  his  endeavour  to  Hellenize  the  Jews 
Avere  the  Hasida?ans,  or  party  of  'the  pious,'  who 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  strictest  adherents 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  and  who  carried 
their  ideas  of  the  .sanctity  of  the  Law  to  the 
suicidal  extent  of  refusing  to  defend  tliemselves 
when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  religion  for  which 
tliej^  fought,  and  they  had  no  objections  to  alien 
rule,  provided  they  were  allowed  freedom  of  faith. 
This  object  they  regarded  as  accomplished  by  the 
treaty  with  Lysias,  which  provided  at  once  for 
their  political  subjection  and  for  their  religious 
freedom.  Wiien,  therefore,  it  became  clear  that 
the  ]Maccaba?an  party  were  ainung  also  at  the 
political  indei^endence  of  the  nation,  the  Hasidavins 
separated  from  them,  and  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  we  find  the  Pharisees — '  the  separated  ' 
■ — who  practically  represented  the  same  partj-  as 
the  Hasidseans,  in  ojjposition  to  the  Hasmona^an 
or  Maccaba?an  dynasty.     See  PHARISEES. 

(3)  From  this  time  onward  to  the  time  of  Christ 
the  influence  of  the  Scribes  became  more  and  more 
predominant.  They  were  given  seats  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  were  held  in  very  high  respect  by 
the  people.  They  never,  indeed,  became  the 
governing  class,  but  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
their  influence  could  always  be  depended  ujion  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  i^iestlj'  aristocracy,  who 
held  the  high  appointments.  They  were  usually 
addressed  as  'Rabbi,'  i.e.  'my  master,'  an  appella- 
tion which  gradually  developed  into  a  title,  though 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  Tlie  honour  in 
which  they  were  held  by  their  pupils,  and  by 
others,  was  extraordinary,  even  exceeding  the 
honour  accorded  to  jjarents,  and  they  Mere  very 
particular  in  exacting  it,  claiming  generally  every- 
where the  first  rank.  Their  scribal  labours  were 
understood  to  be  gratuitous,  and,  if  they  had  no 
])rivate  foilune,  they  had  to  provide  for  their 
livelihood  by  combining  some  secular  business 
with  their  study  of  the  Law  ;  but  the  latter  was 
always  regarded  as  their  most  important  occupa- 
tion. It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the  tlieorj' 
of  gratuitous  instruction  was  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

From  the  earliest  period  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  tended  to  associate  themselves 
in  guilds  or  families  —  an  arrangement  which 
would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  opinion  on 
difficult  points  in  the  study  of  the  Law.  V\> 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  main  seat  of 
their  activity  was  in  Jiida^a,  '  the  scribes  from 
Jerusalem'  (Mt  15^  Mk  3"-)  being  sjioken  of  as  the 
most  important  and  influential  members  of  the 
party.  But  they  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  as 
well,  in  Galilee  and  among  tlie  Jews  in  other 
lands,  wherever  the  Law  and  its  precepts  were 
held  in  esteem.  As  a  rule,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Pharisees,  although  not  exclusively. 
The  Pharisees,  indeed,  were  those  whose  professed 
object  it  was  to  regulate  their  lives  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Law,  written  and  oral,  as 
that  was  expounded  by  its  best  accredited  inter- 
preters. Hence  there  was  a  natural  attinity 
between  them  and  the  Scribes,  whose  profession 
it  Avas  to  interpret  the  Law.  But  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  there  Avere  also  Scribes  avIio  Avere 
Sadducees,  for  the  Sadducees  also  adhered  to  the 
Avritten  LaAv,  and  doubtless  had  their  Scribes  to 
interpret  it.     Support  is  lent  to  this  vieAv  by  the 
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expressions  in  jNlk  2^*^ '  tlie  scribes  of  the  Pharisees,' 
and  in  Lk  5'^"  '  the  Pharisees  and  their  scribes,' 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  other 
Scribes  than  those  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  great  mass  of  the  Scribes  was  divided 
into  two  schools,  named  after  the  famous  leaders, 
Hillel  and  Sliammai,  about  whom  little  is  certainly 
known.  The  School  of  Hillel  was  distinguished 
for  its  mildness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law, 
and  that  of  Sliammai  for  its  strictness,  corre- 
sponding to  the  traditional  characters  of  the 
respective  founders ;  but  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  concerned  only  tiie  trivial  minutia?, 
and  never  touched  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Law. 

2.  Functions. — The  functions  of  the  Scribes  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  traditional  saying  ascribed 
to  the  'Men  of  the  Great  Sjmagogue.'  'These 
laid  down  three  rules  :  Be  careful  in  pronouncing 
judgment !  bring  up  many  pui^ils !  and  make  a 
fence  about  the  Law  ! '  The  professional  emploj-- 
ment  of  the  Scribes,  therefore,  fell  under  three 
heads  : — (1)  The  study  and  development  of  the 
Law  itself ;  (2)  the  teaching  of  it  to  their  pupils ; 
and  (3)  its  practical  administration  in  the  Sanhedrin 
and  other  courts  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  acted  as 
students,  teachers,  and  judges. 

(1)  The  study  and  drrrliijHncnt  of  the  Law. — The 
Mosaic  Law,  as  embodied  in  their  sacred  records, 
was  definitely  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  life.  To  direct  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  it  in  every  minute  detail  was  the 
ideal  of  the  pious  Jew.  But  there  were  many 
subjects  u]ion  which  the  Law,  as  recorded,  gave 
no  precise  direction,  and  much  of  it,  for  popular 
apjn-ehension,  required  interpretation  and  ex- 
position. To  interjiret  and  expound  it,  and  to 
fill  up  what  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  casuistic 
detail,  was  the  business  of  the  Scribes.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  Law,  to  the  accumulation  of  precedents,  to  the 
working  out  of  inferences  and  deductions,  and  to 
a  general  development  of  legal  regulations  so  as 
to  meet  every  possible  circumstance  which  might 
occur  in  human  life,  and  to  keep  the  Law  in 
harmony  with  the  changing  wants  of  the  times. 
So  diligently  did  they  pursue  this  course,  and  so 
extensive  and  complicated  did  Jewish  Law  in 
consequence  become,  that  only  by  the  assiduous 
study  of  a  lifetime  could  a  man  become  an  expert 
in  its  various  branches.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
so  was  greatly  increased  l)y  the  fact  that  this 
mass  of  accumulated  detail  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  was  propagated  entirely  by  oral 
tradition.  It  was  called  the  Halacha,  or  Law  of 
Custom,  as  distinct  from  the  Torah,  or  Written 
Law,  upon  which  it  was  understood  to  be  based. 
See,  further,  art.  Pharisees,  p.  353  f. 

But  the  Scribes  did  not  confine  their  labours  to 
the  Law.  They  studied  also  the  historical  and 
didactic  portions  of  Scripture,  and  elaborated  with 
a  very  free  hand  the  history  and  religious  instruc- 
tion contained  therein.  This  elaboration  was 
called  the  Haggadah.  It  ran  into  various  extra- 
vagant forms  —  theosophic,  eschatological,  and 
Messianic.  Imagination  was  given  free  play,  so 
long  as  its  products  would  fit  in  with  the  general 
framework  of  Jewisli  thought,  and  to  its  influence 
Avas  largely  due  the  circle  of  religious  ideas 
existing  in  New  Testament  times. 

(2)  Teaching  of  the  Laxo. — To  teach  the  Law  was 
also  the  professional  business  of  the  Scribes.  In 
order  that  people  should  obey  the  Law,  it  was 
necessary  that  tiiey  should  know  it ;  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules  such  as  was  contained 
in  the  Jewish  tradition  could  be  learned  only 
with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  None  of  these 
traditional  rules  having  been  written  down,   the 


teaching  was  of  necessity  entirely  oral,  and  round 
the  more  famous  of  the  Scribes  there  gathered 
large  numbers  of  young  men,  eager  for  instruction 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Of  these,  some 
in  their  turn  would  become  Scribes  and  teachers 
of  tne  Law.  The  chief  requisite,  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  was  a  capacious  and  accurate  memory. 
The  method  of  teaching  was  by  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  precei)ts  of  the  Law,  as  only  by  this  means 
could  its  multitude  of  minute  details  be  at  all  kejjt 
in  remembrance.  The  disputational  method  was 
also  followed.  Concrete  cases,  real  or  imaginary, 
were  brought  before  the  j^upils,  and  they  were 
required  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  wliicii 
judgment  the  teacher  would  criticise.  The  pupils 
were  also  alloAved  to  propose  questions  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  attend  disputations  amongst 
teachers  over  difficult  problems.  But  the  two 
all-important  duties  w'ei'e  these  —  first,  to  keep 
everything  faithfully  in  memory ;  and,  second, 
never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  Inul 
been  taugiit  by  the  master.  Not  even  the  expres- 
sions of  the  teacher  were  allowed  to  be  changed. 
Accuracy  in  the  minutest  detail  was  the  most 
commendable  achievement. 

For  purposes  of  teaching  and  of  disputation 
there  were  special  places  set  apart — '  houses  of 
teaching,'  as  they  were  called — where  the  teacher 
sat  upon  an  elevated  bench,  and  the  pujjils  on  the 
ground.  In  Jerusalem,  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  Temple,  somewhere  in  the  outer  court.  The 
'  houses  of  teaching '  were  distinct  from  the  syna- 
gogues ;  but  as  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
Scribes  that  the  synagogue  service  originated,  so 
doubtless  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  synagogues  gave  them  of 
teaching  the  Law  to  the  common  people.  The 
Scripture  exposition,  which  usually  formed  part 
of  the  service,  might,  indeed,  be  given  by  any  one 
qualified  to  speak ;  but  ordinarily  it  fell  to  a  Scribe, 
if  any  were  present,  as  the  one  most  competent  to 
discharge  the  duty. 

(3)  T/tc  Scribes  as  jndges. — To  the  Scribes,  as 
specially  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  Law,  it  also 
naturally  fell  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  practical 
administration.  From  the  time  of  the  Hasmona?ans 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  element  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  being  associated  in  that  body  with  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  and  it  was  usually  the 
Scribes  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its 
deliberations.  In  the  local  courts  they  were  also 
naturally  looked  to  for  advice  and  judgment. 
Any  one,  indeed,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  community  might  be  appointed  a  local  judge, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  the  small  local 
courts  were  presided  over  by  unprofessional  men. 
But  whenever  a  Scribe— a  skilled  lawyer — was 
available,  the  choice  of  the  community  naturally 
fell  upon  him,  as,  in  virtue  of  his  qualifications,  he 
was  considered  best  fitted  for  the  post. 

3.  Relations  of  the  Scribes  to  Jesus. — The 
ministry  of  Jesus  could  not  but  excite  interest 
amongst  the  Scribes.  His  first  call,  like  that  of 
the  Baptist,  was  to  repentance  as  a  prejiaration 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With  this  tliey  were 
bound  to  sympathize.  They  held  that  what  the 
nation  needed  for  its  salvation  was  a  stricter 
obedience  to  the  Law,  and  they  naturally  thought 
that  the  new  Teacher,  who  was  calling  to  repent- 
ance for  the  past,  would  be  calling  also  to  a  new 
and  more  rigid  obedience  for  the  future.  There 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  at  first  they  were 
inclined  to  regard  Him  with  favour.  Birt  they 
speedily  discovered  that  His  teaching  was  on  very 
different  lines  from  theirs,  both  in  manner  and  in 
substance.  In  the  exposition  of  Scripture  their 
method  was  to  give  out  a  text,  and  then  quote 
the  various  comments  made  on  it  by  recognized 
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authorities.  Jesus  followed  a  different  plan.  He 
had  a  message  of  His  own,  which  He  delivered 
with  conviction  and  enthusiasm,  not  appealing  to 
authorities,  but  speaking  with  the  conscious 
authority  of  truth.  And  the  substance  o^  His 
teaching  was  also  very  different.  He  condemned 
the  external,  mechanical  formalism  which  they 
encouraged,  and  declared  that  only  the  inward 
purity  of  the  heart  was  of  value  in  the  sight  of 
God.     See,  further,  art.  Pharisees,  p.  355  f. 

i.  Later  history. — Though  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  the  authority 
of  the  Scribes  increased  in  importance.  Under 
much  discouragement  they  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  the  reorganization  of  Judaism.  Working 
on  calmly  and  peacefully,  they  Avere  able  to  avoid 
extremes,  and  were  successful  in  keei^ing  what 
was  left  of  the  nation  faithful  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  in  stimulating  hope  for  the 
future.  The  ordinances  of  the  Oral  Law  were  at 
last  written  down,  and  to  their  careful  preserva- 
tion by  the  Scribes  we  are  indebted  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  we  now  possess. 

Literature. — The  literature  on  the  subject  is  very  extensive. 
Every  History  of  the  Jews,  every  Life  of  Christ,  every  Com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels,  deals  to  some  extent  with  the  Scribes. 
Schiirer's  HJP  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  authority  ;  Ewald, 
Kuenen,  and  Wellhausen  are  all  important ;  so  are  Edersheim's 
LT  and  W.  E.  Smith's  OTJC.  A  very  full  bibliography  is 
given  in  Schlirer.     See  also  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the 

EBi.  Joseph  Mitchell. 

SCRIP.— See  Wallet. 

SCRIPTURE.— The  scope  of  this  article  does  not 
permit  the  discussion  in  it  of  the  employment  of 
Scrii)ture,  or  of  the  estimate  put  upon  Scrij^ture, 
by  either  our  Lord  or  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  Scripture ' 
in  the  NT,  particularly  in  the  Gospels  :  and  to  the 
immediate  implications  of  that  use. 

1.  The  use  of  this  term  in  the  NT  was  an 
inheritance,  not  an  invention.  The  idea  of  a 
'  canon  '  of  '  Sacred  Scriptures '  (and  Avith  the  idea 
the  thing)  was  handed  down  to  Christianity  from 
Judaism.  The  JeAvs  possessed  a  body  of  Avri tings, 
consisting  of  '  LaAv,  Prophets,  and  (other)  Scriptures 
(K^fhiibhim),'  though  they  Avere  often  called,  for 
brevity's  sake,  merely  '  the  LaAv  and  the  Prophets ' 
or  simply  'the  LaAv.'  These  'Sacred  Scriptures,' 
or  this  'Scripture'  (dtidh)  as  it  A\'as  frequently 
called,  or  these  '  Books,'  or  simply  this  '  Book ' 
(^£□.^),  they  looked  upon  as  originating  in  Divine 
inspiration,  and  as  therefore  possessed  eA'eryAvhere 
of  DiAdne  authority.  AVhatever  stood  Avritten  in 
these  Scrii>tures  Avas  a  Avord  of  God,  and  Avas 
therefore  referred  to  indifferently  as  something 
Avhich  'Scripture  says'  (xnp  noN,  or  3'n3n  nsx,  or 
Nip  3'nD),  or  'the  All-Merciful  says'  (xrom  n.'DN), 
or  even  simj^Iy  '  He  says '  ("isin  nih  pi  or  merely 
t'cixi) ;  that  God  is  the  Speaker  in  the  Scriptural 
Avoi'd  being  too  fully  understood  to  require  explicit 
expression.  EA^ery  precept  or  dogma  Avas  su^jposed 
to  be  grounded  in  Scriptural  teaching,  and  possessed 
authority  only  as  buttressed  by  a  Scripture  passage, 
introduced  commonly  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
formulas  '  for  it  is  said '  (ncN:^')  or  '  as  it  is  Avritten ' 
(a"n3-i  or  a^n^iD),  though,  of  course,  a  great  variety 
of  more  or  less  frequently  occurring  formulas  of 
adduction  are  found.  Greek-speaking  JeAvs  natur- 
ally tended  merely  to  reproduce  in  their  neAv 
language  the  designations  and  forms  of  adduction 
of  their  sacred  books  current  among  their  peoj^le. 
This  process  Avas  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  exist- 
ence among  the  Greeks  of  a  pregnant  legislative 
use  of  ypdcpixj,  ypacp-^,  ypd/x/xa,  l)y  Avhich  these  terms 
Avere  freighted  Avith  an  implication  of  authority. 
But  it  is  A'ery  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this.     In 


Joseplnis,  and  even  more  plainly'  in  the  LXX,  the 

influence  of  the  Greek  usage  may  be  traced  ;  but 
in  a  Avriter  like  Pliilo,  JeAvish  habits  of  thought 
appear  to  be  absolutely  determinative.  The  fact 
of  importance  is  that  there  Avas  nothing  left  for 
Christianity  to  invent  here.  It  merely  took  over 
in  their  entirety  the  established  usages  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  NT  evinces  itself  in  this  matter 
at  least  a  thoroughlj-  JeAvish  book.  The  several 
terms  it  emi^loys  are  made  use  of,  to  be  sure, 
Avith  some  sensitiveness  to  their  inherent  implica- 
tions as  Greek  Avords,  and  the  Greek  legislative 
use  of  some  of  them  gave  them,  no  doubt,  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  service  asked  of  them.  But  the 
application  made  of  them  by  the  NT  Avriters  had 
its  roots  set  in  JcAvish  thought,  and  fi'om  it  they 
derive  a  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  than  the  most 
jjregnant  classical  usage  could  impart  to  them. 

2.  To  the  NT  Avriters,  as  to  other  JeAvs,  the 
sacred  books  of  Avhat  Avas  noAv  called  by  them 
'the  old  covenant'  (2  Co  3"),  described  according 
to  their  contents  as  'the  LaAv,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms '  (Lk  24^^),  or  more  briefly  as  '  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  (Mt  V-,  Lk  IG^s ;  cf.  Ac  28^3, 
Lk  1629-31),  or  merely  as  'the  LaAv'  (Jn  lO^^  1  Co  14-i), 
or  even,  perhaps,  'the  Prophets'  (Mt  2=3  Ips  OG^", 
Lk  1™  18^1  24-^5-2v,  Ac  3--'  13",  Ro  P  16=^),  Avere, 
Avhen  thought  of  according  to  their  nature,  a  body 
of  'sacred  scriptures'  (Ro  P,  2  Ti  3^''),  or,  Avith  the 
omission  of  the  unnecessary,  because  Avell-imder- 
stood  adjective,  simply  by  Avay  of  eminence,  '  the 
Scriptures,'  '  Scripture.'  For  employment  in  this 
designation  either  of  the  substantives  ypa<pri  or 
ypd/jifxa  ottered  itself,  although,  of  course,  each 
brought  Avith  it  its  OAvn  suggestions  arising  from 
the  implication  of  the  form  and  the  general  usage 
of  the  Avord.  The  more  usual  of  the  tAvo  in  this 
application,  in  Philo  and  Josephus,  is  ypd/jL/xa,  or 
more  exactly  ypdix/xara  ;  for,  although  it  is  some- 
times so  emi)loyed  in  the  singular  (but  apparently 
only  late,  e.g.  Callimachus,  Epigr.  xxiv.  4,  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  passim),  it  is  in  the  plural  that 
this  form  more  properly  denotes  that  congeries  of 
alphabetical  signs  Avhich  constitutes  a  book.  In 
the  NT,  on  the  other  hand,  this  form  is  rare. 
The  complete  phrase  lepd  ypd/j./j.aTa,  found  also 
both  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  occurs  in  2  Ti  S^' 
as  the  current  title  of  the  sacred  books,  freighted 
Avith  all  its  implications  as  such.  ElseAvhere  in 
the  NT,  hoAvever,  ypd/j-fxara  is  scarcely  used  as  a 
designation  of  Scripture  (cf.  Jn  5^^  7^^).  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  ypcLcprj,  in  its  varied  uses,  remains 
the  sole  form  employed  in  the  NT  in  the  sense  of 
'  Scripture,'  '  Scriptures.' 

3.  This  term  occurs  in  the  NT  about  fifty  times 
(Gospels  23,  Acts  7,  Catholic  Epistles  6,  Paul  14)  ; 
and  in  every  case  it  bears  that  technical  sense  in 
Avhich  it  designates  the  Scriptures  by  Avay  of 
eminence,  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  feAv  instances  in  Avhich  passages  adduced 
as  ypa.<pr]  are  not  easily  identified  in  the  OT  text ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  OT  passages 
Avere  intended  (cf.  Hiihn,  Die  alttcst.  Citate,  270  ; 
and  Mayor  on  Ja  4^,  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  2^*,  West- 
cott  on  Jn  7^^  and  Godet  on  Lk  IP").  We  need  to 
note  in  modification  of  the  broad  statement,  there- 
fore, only  that  it  is  apparent  from  2  P  3'"  (cf. 
1  Ti  5^^)  that  the  NT  AAriters  Avere  Avell  aAvare  that 
the  category  'Scripture,'  in  the  high  sense,  in- 
cluded also  the  Avritings  they  Avere  producing,  as 
along  Avith  the  books  of  the  OT  constituting  the 
comjilete  '  Scripture '  or  authoritative  Word  of  God. 
In  20  out  of  the  50  instances  in  AA'hich  ypa^T? 
occurs  in  the  NT,  it  is  the  plural  form  Avhich  is 
used,  and  in  all  but  tAvo  of  these  cases  the  article 
is  present — at  ypa(pai,  the  Avell-knoAvn  Scriptures  of 
the  JeAvish  people ;  and  the  tAvo  exceptions  are 
exceptions  only  in  appearance,  since  adjectival  de- 
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finitions  are  present  {ypacpal  iiyiai,  Ro  1",  here  first 
in  extant  literature  ;  ypacpal  irpocpriTiKai,  llo  IG-"). 
Tlie  singular  form  occurs  some  80  times,  all  but 
four  of  which  have  the  article  ;  and  here  again  the 
exceptions  are  only  apparent,  the  term  being  defi- 
nite  in   every  case   (Jn  19^''  'another  Scripture'; 

1  P  2«,  2  P  1-",  2  Ti  3i«,  used  as  a  proper  name). 
The  distribution  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms 
is  jierhaps  worth  noting.  In  Acts  the  singular 
(3  times)  and  plural  (4)  occur  almost  equally  fre- 
quently :  the  plural  prevails  in  the  Synoptics 
(JNIt.  plural  only;  Mk.  two  to  one;  Lk.  three  to 
one),  and  the  singular  in  the  rest  of  the  NT 
(John  11  to  1,  James  3  to  0,  Peter  2  to  1,   Paul 

2  to  5).  In  the  Gospels  the  plural  foi'm  occurs 
exclusivelj^  in  jNIt.,  prevailingly  in  Rlk.  and  Lk., 
and  rarely  in  Jn.,  of  which  the  singular  is  charac- 
teristic. No  distinction  seems  to  be  traceable 
between  the  usage  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  oAvn 
persons  and  that  of  our  Lord  as  reported  by  them. 
Mt.  and  Mk.  do  not  on  their  own  account  use  the 
term  at  all ;  in  Lk.  and  Jn.,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurs  not  only  in  reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
and  of  the  sayings  of  others,  but  also  in  the 
narrative  itself.  To  our  Lord  is  ascribed  the  use 
indifferently  of  the  plural  (Mt  21^^  22-*9  26^'- ^^ 
Mk  12=^  149,  Jn  539)  ^nd  the  singular  (Mk  12i», 
Lk  421,  Jn  T^'^-  *"  lO^s  1318  17'-). 

i.  The  history  of  ypacprj,  ypacpal,  as  apjilied  to 
literary  documents,  does  not  seenr  to  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  its  congener  ypd/npLa, 
ypapLpLara.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  current 
first  as  the  a}ipropriate  appellation  of  an  alpha- 
betical character,  and  to  have  grown  gradually 
up^^•ard  from  that  lowly  employment  to  designate 
documents  of  less  or  greater  extent,  as  ultimately 
made  up  of  alphabetical  characters.  Although, 
therefore,  the  singular  to  ypd/j-fia  is  used  of  any 
written  thing,  it  is  apparently,  when  applied  to 
'  writings,'  most  naturallj'  emj^loyed  of  brief  pieces 
like  short  inscriptions  or  proverbs,  or  of  the  shorter 
portions  of  documents  such  as  clauses — though  it 
is  also  used  of  those  larger  sections  of  works 
which  are  more  commonly  designated  as  'books.' 
It  is  rather  the  plural,  to,  ypd/xfiara,  which  seems 
to  have  suggested  itself  not  only  for  extended 
treatises,  but  indeed  for  documents  of  all  kinds. 
When  so  employed,  the  plural  form  is  not  to  be 
pressed.  Such  a  phrase  as  '  Moses'  ypdixfiara ' 
(.In  5^^),  for  examjile,  probably  ascribes  to  Moses 
only  a  single  book — what  we  call  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  such  a  phrase  as  upd  ypd/xfiara  (2  Ti  3^^)  does 
not  suggest  to  us  a  '  Divine  library,'  but  brings  the 
OT  before  us  as  a  unitary  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  ypacprj,  in  its  application  to  literary  products, 
seems  to  have  sprung  lightly  across  the  intermediate 
steps  to  designate  which  ypd/ufia  is  most  appropri- 
ately used,  and  to  have  been  carried  over  at  once 
from  the  '  writing '  in  the  sense  of  the  script  to  the 
'  writing '  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture.  Kindred 
with  ypdfji/xa  as  it  is,  its  true  synonymy  in  its 
literary  application  is  r.ather  with  such  words  as 
/3i/3Xos  (pLliXiof)  and  \6yos,  in  common  with  Avhicli 
it  most  naturally  designates  a  complete  literary 
jjiece,  whether  '  treatise '  or  'book.'  Where  thought 
of  from  the  material  point  of  view  as  so  much 
paper,  so  to  speak,  a  literary  work  was  apt  to  be 
called  a  /3t,S\os  (/St^Xio;') ;  when  thought  of  as  a 
rational  product,  thought  presented  in  words,  it 
was  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  \6yos :  intermediate 
between  the  two  stood  ypacp-q  [ypdfxixa],  which  was 
apt  to  come  to  the  lips  when  the  '  web  of  words ' 
itself  was  in  mind.  In  a  word,  /3t/3Xos  (jSt^Xiov)  was 
the  most  exact  word  for  the  '  book,'  ypacp-q  {ypdfifxa) 
for  the  'document'  inscribed  in  the  'book,'  X670S 
for  the  '  treatise '  which  the  '  document '  records  ; 
while  as  between  ypacp-q  and  ypd/mfia,  ypd/n/jia,  pre- 
sei'ving  the  stronger  material    flavour,  gravitates 


somewhat  towards  /it/3Xos  (^t/SXioc),  and  ypacp-q  looks 
upward  somewhat  toward  \6yos.  When,  in  the 
development  of  the  publisher's  trade,  the  system 
of  making  books  in  great  rolls  gave  way  to  the 
'small-roll  system,'  and  long  works  came  to  be 
broken  up  into  '  books,'  each  of  which  was  inscribed 
in  a  'volume,'  these  separate  'books'  attached  to 
themselves  this  whole  series  of  designations,  each 
with  its  appropriate  implication.  Smaller  sections 
were  properly  called  irepioxai,  tottol,  x^pi-o-,  ypdup-ara 
(the  last  of  which  is  the  proper  term  for  '  clauses '), 
but  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  classical  Greek,  ypacpal. 

5.  The  current  senses  of  these  several  terms  are, 
of  course,  more  or  less  reflected  in  their  NT  use. 
But  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  ypacp-q 
occurs  in  the  NT  solely  in  its  pregnant  technical 
usage  as  a  designation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
There  seems  no  intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not, 
like  ypd/jL/nara,  be  freely  used  for  non-sacred  '  writ- 
ings.' In  point  of  fact,  however,  throughout  the 
NT  ypacp-q  is  ever  something  '  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  spoken  through  the  mouth  '  of  its  human 
authors  (Ac  P"),  and  which  is  therefore  of  indefect- 
ible, because  Divine,  authority.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  that  even  on  this  high  plane  of 
technical  reference  it  never  occurs,  in  accordance 
with  its  most  natural,  and  in  the  classics  its  most 
frequeijt,  sense  of  '  treatise,'  as  a  term  to  describe 
the  several  books  of  which  the  OT  is  composed. 
It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  seek  to  give  it  such  a 
sense  in  some  of  the  passages  where,  occurring  in 
the  singular,  it  yet  does  not  seem  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  in  their  entirety,  and  Dr.  Hort  appears 
for  a  moment  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  (on  1  P  2®,  note  the  'probable').  It  is 
more  tempting  still  to  assume  that  behind  the 
common  use  of  the  plural  at  ypacpal  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  as  a  whole,  there  lies  a  jM-evious  current 
usage  by  which  each  book  Avhich  enters  into  the 
composition  of  these  '  Scriptures '  was  designated 
by  the  singular  ij  ypacp-q.  But  in  no  single  passage 
where  -q  ypacp-q  occurs  does  it  seem  possible  to  give 
it  a  reference  to  the  '  treatise '  to  which  the  appeal 
is  made  ;  and  the  common  employment  in  profane 
Greek  of  ypacpal  (in  the  jilural)  for  a  single  docu- 
ment, discourages  the  assumption  that  (like  rd 
/3i/3Xta)  when  applied  to  the  Scriptures  it  has  refer- 
ence to  their  composite  character.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  whether  the  plural  ai  ypacpal  or  the 
singular  ^  ypacp-q  is  employed,  the  application  of 
the  term  to  the  OT  writings  by  the  writers  of  the 
NT  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  these  OT 
writings  as  a  unitary  whole,  and  designates  this 
body  of  writings  in  their  entirety  as  the  one  well- 
known  authoritative  documentation  of  the  Divine 
word.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  with  resj^ect 
to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  NT  from  which 
all  the  other  facts  of  their  usage  flow. 

6.  It  is  true  that  in  one  unique  passage,  2  P  3^^ 
(on  the  meaning  of  Avliich  see  Bigg,  in  loc),  ai 
ypacpal  does  occur  with  a  plural  signification.  But 
the  units  of  which  this  plural  is  made  up,  as  the 
grammatical  construction  suggests,  appear  to  be 
not  'treatises'  (Huther,  Kiihl),  but  'passages'  (de 
Wette).  Peter  seems  to  say  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  of  course  wrested  the  hard  sayings  of 
Paul's  letters  as  they  were  accustomed  to  wrest 
rds  XotTTots  ypacpds,  i.e.  the  other  Scripture  state- 
ments (cf.  Eurip.  Hipp.  1311  ;  Philo,  de  Pnem.  et 
Pcen.  §  11  near  end) — the  implication  being  that 
no  pai^t  of  Scripture  was  safe  in  their  hands.  This 
is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  use  of  the  plural,  no 
other  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  NT  ;  but  it 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  one  for  the  NT,  and  in 
its  context  a  perfectly  natural  one.  In  the  Church 
Fathers  the  plural  at'  ypacpal  is  formed  freely  upon 
7)  ypacp-q  both  in  the  sense  of  '  book '  of  Scripture 
and  in  the  sense  of  '  passage '  of   Scripture.     But 
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in  the  NT,  ajiart  from  the  present  passage,  there 
is  in  no  instance  of  the  use  of  at  ypatpai  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  series  Avliether  of  '  treatises  '  or  of  '  pass- 
ages '  underlying  it.  Even  a  passage  like  Lk  24-" 
forms  no  exception  ;  for  if  ypacpai  is  employed  in  a 
singular  sense  of  a  single  document,  then  waatu  at 
ypacpai  remains  just  the  whole  of  that  document, 
and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Traaa  i]  ypacprj,  or  (if 
ypacpT]  has  acquired  standing  as  a  (7»rtsi-proper 
name)  as  Trdaa  ypa<prj  (2  Ti  3''').  Similarlj'  ai 
ypacpai  tuiv  TrpocprjTixiv  (Mt  26'''''),  ypacpai  trpocprjTiKai  (Ho 
16-'^)  appear  to  refer  not  to  particvilar  passages 
deemed  prophetic,  or  to  the  special  section  of  the 
OT  called  '  the  Prophets,'  but  to  the  entire  OT 
conceived  as  prophetic  in  character  (cf.  2  P  1-", 
Ac  2^",  2  P  3i«). 

7.  In  2  P  3'^,  however,  we  have  already  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  Avhat  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  fact  about  the  usage  of  ypacp-f)  in 
the  NT.  This  is  its  occasional  employment  to 
refer  not  merely,  as  from  its  form  and  previous 
history  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  Scrij^ture  as  a 
whole,  or  even,  as  also  would  have  been  only  a 
continuation  of  its  profane  usage,  to  the  several 
treatises  which  make  up  that  whole,  but  to  the 
individual  passages  of  Scripture.  This  employment 
finds  little  support  from  the  classics,  in  which  ypafifia 
rather  than  ypacp-q  is  the  current  form  for  the 
adduction  of  '  clauses '  or  fragmentary  portions  of 
documents  (cf.  e.g.  Plato,  Panncn.  128  A-D,  E}}. 
3  [317  B] ;  Thucyd.  v.  29  ;  Philo,  cle  Congr.  Erud. 
Grat.  12,  Quod  Dens  immut.  2).  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary, accordingly,  to  represent  it  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  NT  and  Patristic  Greek.  It  seems  to  be 
found,  however,  though  rarely,  in  Philo  {Quis  remm 
div.  hcer.  53,  de  Prcem.  et  Pcen.  11;  cf.  Euripides, 
Hipp.  1311),  and  is  probably  an  extreme  outgrowth 
of  tiie  habit  of  looking  ujion  the  Scriptures  as  a 
unitary  book  of  Divine  oracles,  every  portion  and 
passage  of  which  is  clothed  with  the  Divine  autiiority 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  and  is  therefore  mani- 
fested in  all  its  parts.  "When  the  entirety  of 
Scripture  is  '  Scripture '  to  us,  each  passage  may 
readily  be  adduced  as  'Scripture,'  because  'Scrip- 
ture '  is  conceived  as  speaking  through  and  in  each 
passage.  The  transition  is  easy  from  saying,  '  The 
Scripture  says,  namely,  in  this  or  that  passage,' 
to  saying,  of  this  and  that  passage,  severally,  '  This 
Scrijjture  says,'  and  '  Another  Scripture  says' ;  and 
a  step  so  inviting  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
taken.  The  employment  of  ^  ypacpr)  in  the  NT 
to  denote  a  particular  passage  of  Scrij^ture  does 
not  appear  then  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  classical 
usage,  but  a  new  development  on  JeAvish  or 
Judffio-Christian  ground  from  the  pregnant  use  of 
ypacpTj  for  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  every  clause  of 
which  is  conceived  as  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  the  whole.  So  far  from  throwing  in  doubt  the 
usage  of  ypacpT)  pregnantly  of  Scrijiture  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  it  rather  presupposes  this  usage 
and  is  a  result  of  it.  So  it  will  not  surprise  us 
to  tind  the  two  usages  standing  side  bv  side  in 
the  NT.  »  J- 

8.  It  has  indeed  been  called  in  question  whether 
both  these  usages  do  stand  side  by  side  in  the  NT. 
Possibly  a  desire  to  find  some  well-marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  usage  of  the  plural  and  singular 
forms  has  not  been  without  influence  here.  At  all 
events,  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  suggested 
that  tlie  singular  ij  ypacprj  bears  in  the  NT  the 
uniform  sense  of  '  passage  of  Scripture,'  while  it 
is  the  plural  ai  7pa^at  alone  which  in  the  NT 
designates  Scripture  as  a  whole.  The  younger 
Schulthess,  for  example  {Lucuhr.  pro  divin.  discij}. 
ac  pers.  Jesu,  1828,  p.  36  n.),  having  occasion  to 
comment  briefly  cm  the  words  wdaa  ypacprj  deowvev- 
o-ros  of  2  Ti  3^8,  among  other  assertions  of  equal 
dubiety   makes  this  one  :    '  ypacprj  in  the  singular 


never  means  /3i/3Xos  in  the  NT,  much  less  the 
entirety  of  t^v  lepQu  ypafx/xaTuv,  but  some  jjarticular 
passage.'  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  enough  to 
meet  such  assertions  with  a  mere  expression  of 
dissent :  Christiaan  Sepp,  for  example  (De  Leer  dcs 
NT  over  de  HS  des  OV,  1849,  p.  69),  meets  this 
one  with  equal  brevity  and  point  by  the  simple 
statement :  '  Passages  like  Jn  10^^  prove  the  con- 
trary.' Of  late,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a 
comment  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  on  Gal  3--  which 
has  become  famous,  Schulthess'  doctrine  has  be- 
come almost  traditional  in  a  justly  influential 
school  of  British  e.xegesis  (cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  2-'- 
10^5 ;  Hort  on  1  P  2« ;  Swete  on  Mk  12W ;  Page  on 
Ac  P" ;  Knowling  on  Ac  8^- ;  Plummer  on  Lk  4"^). 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  doctrine  through,  how- 
ever, appeal's  to  involve  a  violence  of  exegesis 
Avhicli  breaks  down  of  itself.  Of  the  30  instances 
in  which  the  singular  ypacp-q  occurs,  about  a  score 
seem  intractable  to  the  proposed  interpretation 
( Jn  2--  V^-  *2  1035  1712  19-28  209,  Ac  8^2,  Ro  4^  9'^  10" 
11",  Gal  38-  22  420,  1  Ti  5i«,  Ja  4^,  1  P  2",  2  P  P"  [cf 
Cremer,  sub  voc,  who  omits  Jn  17'"  20^ ;  E.  Hiilin, 
Die  cdttest.  Citate,  etc.,  1900,  p.  276,  who  adds 
Jn  13^8  1924. 36^  Ja  28  ;  and  Vaughan  on  Ro  4», 
Meyer  on  Jn  10^^^  Weiss  on  Jn  10^^  Kiibel  on 
2  P  r-o,  Abbott  on  Eph  4^,  Beet  on  Ro  9'^  Mayor 
on  2  P  318;  EBi  4329;  Franke,  Das  AT  bei 
Johannes,  48  ;  E.  Haupt,  Die  alttest.  Citate  in  den 
vier  Evang.  201]).  In  some  of  these  passages  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible  to  refer  ypacprj  to  a 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.  No  particular 
passage  is  suggested,  for  example,  in  Jn  2-  or  in 
Gal  3--,  and  it  is  sought  and  conjecturally  supplied 
by  the  commentators  only  under  the  pressure  of 
the  theory.  The  reference  of  Jn  20^  is  quite  as 
broad  as  that  of  Lk  24"^^.  In  Jn  10^^  the  argument 
depends  on  the  wide  reference  to  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  which  forms  its  major  premise.  The  per- 
sonification of  Scripture  in  such  passages  as  Ja  4^ 
and  Gal  3^  carries  with  it  the  same  implication. 
And  the  anarthrous  use  of  ypacprj  in  1  P  2**,  2  P  1'-", 
2  Ti  3^'',  is  explicable  only  on  the  presupposition 
that  ypacprj  had  acquired  the  value  of  a  proper 
name.  Perhaps  the  two  passages,  1  P  2"  and 
2  P  l-<*,  are  fairly  adapted  to  stand  as  the  tests  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  through  the  reference  of 
ypacprj  in  the  singular  to  particular  passages  :  and 
the  artificial  exi^lanations  which  are  given  of  these 
passages  by  the  advocates  of  that  theory  (cf.  Zahn, 
Einlcitung,  etc.,  ii.  108  ;  Hort  on  1  P  2^)  may  stand 
for  its  sufficient  refutation.  There  seems  no  reason 
A\hy  Ave  should  fail  to  recognize  that  the  employ- 
ment of  ypacprj  in  the  NT  so  far  folloAvs  its  profane 
usage,  in  which  it  is  prevailingly  applied  to  entire 
documents  and  carries  Avith  it  a  general  implica- 
tion of  completeness,  that  in  its  more  common  re- 
ference it  designates  the  OT  to  Avhich  it  is  applied 
in  its  completeness  as  a  unitary  Avhole  (cf.  Franke, 
op.  cit.  p.  48).  It  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
same  implication  is  present  in  the  designation  of 
the  OT  as  ai  ypacpai,  Avhich,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  does  not  suggest  that  the  OT  is  a 
collection  of  '  treatises,'  but  is  merely  a  variant  of 
7/  ypacprj  in  accordance  Avith  good  Greek  usage, 
employed  interchangeably  Avith  it  at  the  dictation 
of  nothing  more  recondite  than  literary  habit. 
Whether  at  ypacpai  is  used,  then,  or  rj  ypacprj,  or  the 
anarthrous  ypacprj,  in  each  case  alike  the  OT  is 
thought  of  as  a  single  document  set  OA^er  against 
all  other  documents  by  reason  of  its  unique  Divinity 
and  indefectible  authority,  by  Avhich  it  is  constituted 
in  every  passage  and  declaration  the  final  arbiter 
of  belief  and  practice. 

9.  It  is  an  outgroAvth  of  this  conception  of  the 
OT  that  it  is  habitually  adduced  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  instruction  or  debate  by  such  simple 
formulas  as  'it  is  said,'  'it  is  AA-ritten,'  Avith  the 
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implication  that  what  is  thus  sjiid  or  written  is  of 
Divine  and  hnal  autliority.  Both  of  these  usages 
are  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  with  all 
possible  high  implications,  not  only  in  the  NT  at 
large,  but  also  in  the  Gosjoels, — and  not  only  in  the 
comments  of  the  Evangelists,  but  also  in  the  re- 
l)orted  sayings  of  our  Lord.  We  are  concerned 
liere  only  with  the  formula,  '  It  is  written,'  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  written  form — the 
documentary  character — of  the  authority  appealed 
to  linds  expression.  In  its  most  common  form, 
this  formula  is  the  simple  y^ypaTrrai,  used  either 
absolutely,  or,  with  none  of  its  authoritative  im- 
plication thereby  evacuated,  with  more  or  less 
clear  intimation  of  the  place  where  the  cited  words 
are  to  be  found  written.  By  its  side  occurs  also 
the  resolved  formula  yeypa/ufxepov  iffrlv  (peculiar  to 
Jn.  ;  cf.  Plummer  on  Lk  4^"),  or  some  similar 
formula,  with  the  same  implications.  These  modes 
of  expression  have  analogies  in  profane  Greek, 
especially  in  legislative  usages  ;  but  their  use  with 
reference  to  the  Divine  Scriptures,  as  it  involves 
the  adduction  of  an  authority  which  rises  im- 
measurably above  all  legislative  authority,  is  also 
freighted  with  a  significance  to  which  the  profane 
usage  affords  no  key.  In  the  Gospels,  yeypa-Trrai 
occurs  exclusively  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  and  predomin- 
ately in  Lk.,  but  only  once  in  Jn.;  most  commonly 
in  reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Lk. ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  citation 
of  the  OT  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
participle  yeypafifxevov,  while  in  Jn.  the  place  of 
yeypairrai  (8"  only)  is  definitely  taken  by  the  re- 
solved formula  yeypa/x/uLevov  eariv.  The  significance 
of  these  formulas  is  perhaps  most  manifest  where 
they  stand  alone  as  the  bare  adduction  of  authority 
without  indication  of  any  kind  whence  the  cita- 
tion is  derived  (so  yeypawTai,  Mt  4i^■s■^■w  [Ifi"]  211^ 
[26-^]  26-^',  Mk  7«  9'-  ^^  11"  U-'-  ^^,  Lk  4*-  »•  i»  7"^  19^" 
2017  2237 ;  yeypafj.ixeuoi'  iariv,  Jn  2''  6^1  12"  ["!]).  The 
adjunction  of  an  indication  of  the  place  where  the 
citation  may  be  found  does  not,  however,  really 
affect  the  authoritativeness  of  its  adduction.  This 
adjunction  is  rare  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  (^It  2^,  Mk 
1'^  only),  more  frequent  in  Lk.  (2-3  S"*  10-«  18^1 
24«-  ■"')  and  Jn.  (6^^  gn  iqs-i  15-5)  .  ^nd  by  its  infre- 
quency  it  emphasizes  the  absence  of  all  neces.sity 
for  such  identification.  When  a  NT  writer  says, 
'  It  is  written,'  there  can  arise  no  doubt  where 
what  he  thus  adduces  as  possessing  absolute 
authority  over  the  thought  and  consciences  of 
men  is  to  be  found  written.  The  simple  adduc- 
tion in  this  solemn  and  decisive  manner  of  a 
written  authority,  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  indefectible  autliority 
of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  in  all  their  parts 
and  in  every  one  of  their  declarations  are  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  God  Himself. 

Literature. — Ligfhtfoot,  Tlor.  Heb.  ef  Talm.  (ed.  Pitman) 
xi,  xii ;  Schottgen,  Uor.  Heb.  et  Talm.  1732 ;  Surenhusius, 
rutyoi  133  sive  lSi(3Xo;  xxTocXXayH;,  1713  (pp.  1-36) ;  Dopke, 
Hermeneutik  d.  NT  Sehriften,  1S29  (i.  pp.  60-69) ;  Edersheim, 
LT  i.  187,  n.  2  ;  Weber,  JM.  Theol.^  (1897)  §  20  ;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  NT  Tkeol.,  Index  ;  Weiss,  Theol.  of  NT,  §  74a,  n.  3, 
§  1366,  n.  ,5,  §  152?*,  n.  4  ;  Sepp,  De  Leer  des  NT  over  de  HS 
desOV,  1849  ;  Tholuck,  Ueherdie  Citate  der  ATimNT^  ;  Turpie, 
The  NT  Fieio  of  the  Old,  1S72  ;  Bohil,  Die  alttest.  Citate  in  NT, 
1878  ;  Toy,  Quotations  in  NT,  1884  ;  Dittmar,  VT  in  Novo,  i. 
1899;  Hiihri,  Die  alttest.  Citate  im  NT,  1900;  Anger,  Matio 
qua  loci  VT  in  Evang.  Mat.  laudantur,  1801 ;  E.  Haupt,  Die 
alttest.  Citate  in  d.  h  Evangg.  1871 ;  Clemen,  Der  Gebrauch  d. 
AT  im  NTund  speciell  in  den  Iteden  Jem,  1891-1893,  Der 
Gebrauch  der  AT  in  den  NT  Sehriften,  1895  (full  literature, 
p.  19) ;  Massebieau,  Examen  des  Citations  de  VAncien  Test, 
dans  V Evang.  selon  S.  Matthieu,  1885  ;  Swete,  Gospel  ace.  to 
Mark,  pp.  Ixx-lxxiv ;  Franke,  Das  AT  bei  Johannes,  1885 
(pp.  46-88,  225-281)  ;  Lechler, '  Das  AT  in  den  Reden  Jesu  '  (TSK, 
1854,  4);  Grau,  Das  Selbstbeivusstsein  Jesu,  iv.  1887 ;  Earth,  Die 
Haupt probleyne-  des  Lebens  Jesu,  ii.  1899  [2nd  ed.  1903]  ; 
Kautzsch,  de  VT  locis  in  Paulo,  1809  ;  Monnet,  Les  citations 
de  S.  Paul,  1874  ;  Vollmer,  Die  alttest.  Citate  Paulus,  1895. 
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SEA  OF  GALILEE.— i.  Names.— The  OT  name 
Chlnncrcth  had  disappeared,  so  far  as  our  purpose 
is  concerned,  by  tlie  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
its  place  we  find  a  variety  of  designations.  It  is 
then  that  the  familiar  name  Gennesarct  first  makes 
its  ajjpearance  in  the  t6  ilSwp  Vew-qcrap  of  1  Mac  11"". 
Josephus  uses  the  forms  \ip.vri  Tevvijadp  (BJ  III. 
X.  1),  vdara  Vewqaapa  {Ant.  XIII.  v.  7),  Xip-vri  Yiuvy]- 
aaplTLs  (Aitf.  XVIII.  ii.  1  ;  Vita,  6.j) ;  Pliny  has 
Gcnncsara  [UN  \.  15).  In  the  Targums  and  other 
Jewish  writings  the  name  of  the  Sea  appears  as 
ip'.:^  or  1D133,  these  forms  supplementing  the  Heb. 
Chinnereth.  But  though  the  word  Gcnnesaret  was 
so  familiar  to  contemporary  writers,  it  appears 
only  once  in  the  NT  as  applied  to  the  Lake,  in 
the  7}  \ifj.vT]  VewTjaaper  of  Lk  5^  Following  close 
upon  this,  however,  17  \i/j.vT]  occurs  alone  in  IJc  5- 
8"-  -^'  ^3.  The  most  popular  name  in  the  NT  is 
'  the  Sea  of  Galilee '  (i]  ddXaao'a  ttjs  VaXiXaias),  which 
occurs  five  times  (Mt  418  IS^",  Mk  li«  T\  Jn  6^). 
The  word  'Sea'  (ddXaacra)  stands  alone  in  Jn  6^'""^^, 
and  the  form  'Sea  of  Tibeiias'  {ddXacraa  ttjs 
Til3epi.d5os)  occurs  in  John  6^  21^.  The  modern 
designation,  '  Lake  of  Tiberias,'  does  not  occur 
in  the  NT.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time  as  Xi/MfT] 
lijSepis  in  Pausanias  (v.  7). 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Gennesaret.  Lightfoot  (and  others)  sought  to  derive  it 
from  the  OT  Chinnereth,  which  it  was  supposed  to  replace. 
Such  an  origin,  however,  seems  very  improbable,  not  only  on 
philological  grounds,  but  because  the  latter  name  also  remains 
simply  transliterated  in  the  LXX  as  x^^^P^^t  and  was  thus  quite 
familiar  to  the  Hellenistic  world.  Ritter  {Geog.  of  Pal.)  suggests 
that  it  is  derived  from  "iJfiN  JJ  or  n^'V  |?  'garden  of  treasure,' 
which  term,  of  course,  he  refers  to  the  Plain,  deriving  thence  the 
name  of  the  adjoining  Sea.  This  process  is  quite  natural,  and 
probablj'  correct,  but  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  liis 
derivation  of  the  name.  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  443  n.)  has  also 
noted  that  the  form  points  to  some  compound  of  [5  'garden,' 
or  '3  valley  ;  and  to  us  this  seems  indisputable,  so  that  on  the 
whole  we  must  admit  that  either  the  explanation  given  by 
Caspar!  (§  64),  ta  '2J  ('gardens  of  the  [lake]  basin'),  or  that  of 
ihe  older  Rabbis  (Ber.  Ilab  98),  liy  '3J  ('  gardens  of  the  prince '), 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  termination  in  Gennesaret  might 
then  be  regarded  as  the  Aramaic  determinative  form,  and  com- 
pared with  Nazareth  from  Nazara. 

With  reference  to  the  name  'Galilee,'  it  has 
been  said  that  it  originally  designated  only  that 
small  tract  of  land  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram 
(1  K  9^1),  and  that  the  name  gradually  extended 
till  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  it  included 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  so  that  only  after  this 
took  place  could  the  Sea  be  known  by  that  name. 
Furrer  ( Wandcrungen)  has  also  drawn  attention 
to  the  other  names.  He  asserts  that  GoDicsar  or 
Genncsaritis  is  characteristic  of  the  1st  cent.,  being 
found  in  Josephus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  while  from 
the  2nd  cent,  onwards  the  official  designation  be- 
came '  Sea  of  Tiberias '  ;  and  as  proof  of  this 
statement  he  cites  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  He 
then  ventures  to  infer  that  Jn  2P  indicates  a  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book  demands,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  suggests  that  Jn  6^  has  been 
emended.  This  reasoning,  however,  seems  incon- 
clusive ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  contains  much  that  is  old,  it  seems  im- 
possible, in  view  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbis, 
that  such  a  name  as  '  Sea  of  Tiberias '  should  be 
found  in  their  writings,  unless  it  had  been  in 
common  use  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the 
history  of  the  district  surrounding  the  Lake  see 
art.  Galilee. 

ii.  Description. — The  Lake  presents  'a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  limpid  water  in  a  deeply  depressed 
basin'  [BRP-  ii.  380),  its  average  below  sea  level 
being  682i  ft.  ;  but  with  the  season  of  the  year  the 
level  may  vary  to  the  extent  of  10  ft.  The  rise  and 
fall  are  dependent  on  the  rainy  season  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  melting  of  the 
snows   on  Hermon   as  the  spring   advances ;   and 
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it  is  this  latter  cause  that  generally,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  later  rains,  brings  about  the  high 
level  at  the  time  of  harvest  (Jos  3^^).  But  as  the 
heavier  rains  decrease  before  the  melting  of  the 
snow  begins,  there  may  have  been  already  a  fall 
of  as  much  as  3  ft.  even  in  March.  The  Sea  is 
13  miles  long  by  7  across  at  its  broadest  part — 
between  Mejdel  and  Kersa ;  but  in  the  clear 
Eastern  atmosphere  it  looks  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  shore  can 
it  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent  at  one  time  ;  but 
from  the  slopes  above  Tell  IJftni,  or  from  almost 
any  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  is  all  visible.  It 
is  not  quite  oval,  but  rather  pear-  or  harp-shaped 
(■ii3?),  narrowing  to  the  southern  end.  The  sea 
level  and  the  configuration  of  the  shores  have  not 
changed  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
past  nineteen  centuries,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  hills 
and  valleys,  ravines  and  slopes  to  the  seashore  are 
concerned,  their  present  descrijjtion  gives  a  very 
true  conception  of  what  they  were  in  Gospel  days. 
On  the  west  the  hills  are  not  so  high  and  generally 
not  so  steep  as  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  they 
approach  more  closely  to  the  shore,  and  are  more 
rugged  and  stony.  On  the  western  side,  from  a 
short  distance  above  what  was  once  the  westei'n 
outlet  of  the  Lake  into  the  Jordan,  and  stretch- 
ing some  3  miles  up  the  Lake-side,  the  hills — here 
somewhat  rounded  and  tame,  and  with  but  little 
that  is  picturesque  in  their  form — slope  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Then  to  the  north  of  this  comes  a 
strip  (Heb.  npt,  which  seems  to  justify  the  identifi- 
cation of  Tiberias  with  the  older  Kakkath,  Jos 
1935 ;  Megilla,  56,  6ffl ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  447) 
about  2^  miles  long  and  ^  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
widest  part,  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  is  the 
modern  town  of  Tiberias.  Passing  it,  we  have 
another  3  miles  of  slojjing  hills,  broken  about 
midway  by  the  Wachj  Abu  el- Amis.  At  Mejdel  we 
now  enter  el-Ghuwcir,  the  well-known  Plain  of 
trennesaret.  Behind  the  village  to  the  west  is 
Wady  Hamdni,  known  in  the  early  centuries  as 
•jNi-ix  nj;i73,  and  containing  in  its  cliff's  the  once 
famous  caves  of  Arbela  {Ant.  xiv.  xv.  4).  This  is 
certainly  the  wildest  and  most  impressive  gorge 
around  the  whole  Lake.  On  its  south  side  it  bears 
some  resemblance,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
to  the  crags  around  Arthur's  Seat.  There  is  the 
same  perpendicular  wall,  but  here  it  rises  in  places 
to  a  height  of  1500  ft. ;  and  there  is  also  the  same 
mass  of  broken  rocks,  making  a  steep  slope  to  the 
plain  below. 

El-Ghuwcir  curves  along  the  Lake  from  Mejdel 
to  KhS.n  Minyeh,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  and  it 
has  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  In  addition  to  the 
stream  from  Wady  Hamdm,  it  is  watered  by  three 
others  from  'Ain  Mudattwarah,  Wady  Ilabadvyck, 
and  Wady  Leimon,  and  these  flow  throughout  the 
year.  Just  behind  Khdn  Minyeh  and  its  fountain 
'Ahi  et-Tln  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Lake,  the 
rounded  hill  Tell  Oreinie  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  ending  in  a  series  of  sharp  I'ocks — the  only 
place  around  the  Lake  where  Ave  find  anything  like 
a  cliff  beside  the  shore.  Around  the  face  of  Tell 
Oreime  there  is  a  deep  rock-cutting  now  used  as  a 
pathway,  but  in  ancient  times  an  aqueduct,  as  is 
attested  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  piers  of  its  continuation  across  the  next 
valley  to  'Ai7i  ct-Tubigha.  Remains  of  masonry 
show  that  the  water  was  led  eastward  as  well 
as  westward  from  the  towers  built  around  the 
springs  of  et-Tubigha  {"EAWTdirr^yov  of  Nicephorus), 
so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  this  is  the 
spring  of  Capernaum  mentioned  by  Josephus  [BJ 
III.  X.  8).  From  this  point  onward  to  the  Jordan 
the  hills  again  extend  down  to  the  sliore,  but  by 
gentler  slopes  than  even  to  the  south  of  Tiberias. 
Between  et-Tdbigha  and  Tell  Hum,  the  shore  forms 


a  number  of  .semicircular  creeks,  which,  with  the 
sloping  embankment  at  this  jjoint,  assume  the 
shape  of  amphitheatres.  Studying  the  subject  on 
the  spot,  the  jjresent  author  was  convinced  that 
one  of  these  must  be  the  place  where  the  sermon 
from  the  boat  was  preached  (Mt  13^etc.).  Some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  tones  of  our  voices  induced 
us  to  test  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  place,  and 
we  found  that  a  speaker  on  the  boat  could  be 
heard  far  up  the  slope,  while  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  a  crowd  on  the  shore  would  not  disturb  him. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  we  meet  with  another 
plain — cl-Batiha — corresponding  to  the  one  on  the 
west,  but  somewhat  more  extensive.  It  is  covered 
with  green  grass  (Mk  6^",  Jn  6^")  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  With  a  breadth  of  1  to  1^ 
miles,  it  extends  3  miles  along  the  coast,  and  then 
narrows,  extending  nearly  3  miles  more  to  Kersa, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  which  we  meet 
with  the  only  steep  place  (Mt  8^^)  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake.  At  this  point  there  is  practically 
no  shore,  but  immediately  the  eastern  rampart  of 
hills — 2000  ft.  high,  now  bleak  and  bare,  but 
showing  streaks  of  green  where  the  springs  trickle 
out  between  the  white  sandstone  and  the  black 
superimposed  lava — begins  to  recede,  leaving  a 
plain  ^  to  ^  mile  broad,  and  this  to  the  south  of 
Kid  at  cl-Husn  -widens  out  into  the  Ghor  or  Jordan 
Valley.  At  the  village  of  Semakh,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Lake  forms  a  beautiful  circular  bay, 
which  is  enclosed  by  earth  walls  16  to  32  ft.  in 
height.  There  is  deep  water  close  in  to  the  shore, 
and  the  currents  manifestly  wear  away  the  rich 
alluvial  soil.  In  so  far  as  phy.sical  changes  have 
taken  place,  we  should  expect  that  the  land  has 
suffered  losses  here,  while  there  may  have  been 
slight  gains  by  deposits  on  the  sliore  of  the  plains 
of  cl-Batiha  and  el-Ghuweir  (Gennesaret).  What 
used  to  be  the  western  outlet  of  the  Jordan  has 
also  become  .silted  uj),  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  former  times  the  Jordan  flowed  out  from 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangular  island,  now  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  Kerak — without  doubt  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  Tarichese  {BJ  III.  x.  1). 

Compared  Avith  other  lakes,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
cannot  be  said  to  be  deep.  The  maximum  depth 
is  from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  and  here  it  is  130  to  148  ft.  according  to 
the  season  [gTeater  recorded  depths  have  been 
proved  to  be  in  error],  and  except  along  the  shores 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  deep  Avater  is  reached 
all  round  the  Lake  Avithin  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 
The  steep  place  at  Kersa  slopes  doAvn  at  once  to  a 
depth  of  49  ft.,  and  a  short  distance  farther  out 
the  sounding  gives  102  ft.  A  mile  to  the  south- 
east of  Tell  IJflm  the  depth  is  78  ft. ,  and  midAvay 
betAveen  Tiberias  and  Kersa  it  is  114. 

One  more  notable  feature  of  the  Lake  valley  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  Avith  Avhich  it 
abounds.  The  best  knoAvn  of  these  are  at  Ham- 
mam  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  16),  south  of  Tiberias  (132°  to 
144°),  'Ain  BArideh  (80°),  'Ain  Mudauwarah  (73°), 
'Ain  et-Tln  (82°),  and  "^m  et-TAbigha  (73°  to  86°). 
Others  certainly  exist  in  the  Lake  itself.  A 
brackish  taste  can  be  perceived  at  different  places, 
and  especially  at  a  point  §  across  betAveen  Tiberias 
and  Kersa,  Avhere  in  the  Avarmer  Avater  great 
.shoals  of  fish  are  Avont  to  congregate.  It  Avas 
probably  the  drinking  from  a  spot  of  this  kind 
that  led  Strabo  {Geog.  xvi.  45)  to  express  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  Avaters  of  the  Lake  {v5u)p  fioxdripdv 
Xifxva'iov).  These  springs  are  all  more  or  less  sul- 
phurous, and  in  all  the  centuries  they  have  been 
used  for  medicinal  jiurposes — especially  those  at 
Tiberias  {BJ  II.  xxi.  6).  A  reference  to  these  in 
the  Talmud  shoAVS  us  the  relationship  of  the  Rabbis 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  throAvs  some  light  on  their 
attacks  on  Jesus  (Lk  13^^  etc.).     The  use  of  the 
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means  of  healing  was  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
but  tliese  batlis,  tliough  medicinal,  were  jjennitted, 
because  in  addition  tliey  ministered  to  indulgence 
in  pleasure  and  luxuiy,  and  that  was  permitted. 
(Pcsach.  Sb). 

Complaint  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  scenery  around  the  Lake,  and  of  the  want 
of  picturesqueness  of  the  hills  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Seetzen  (Bciscn,  in  loc.)  has  declared  that 
'  in  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  there  is  no  district 
whose  natural  charms  could  compare  with  those  of 
this.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  depends 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  district  is 
first  visited,  as  well  as  upon  the  expectations 
formed.  In  the  present  unwooded  state,  with  its 
uncultivated  fields  and  barren  hills  often,  as  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Lake,  washed  down  to  the  bare 
rock  by  the  rains  of  centuries,  there  may  be  little 
to  attract,  especially  when  the  whole  country  has 
been  blackened  by  the  summer  suns  and  the  burn- 
ing siroccos.  But  even  now  the  earliest  rains 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  nature.  The  hills  and 
the  valleys  on  both  shores  become  clothed  in  a 
luxuriant  greenness,  Avhile,  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  fresh  bursting  buds  of  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pomegranate,  with  here  and 
there  a  palm  tree,  add  variety  and  pleasantness 
to  the  landscape.  Very  soon,  too,  the  fields  are 
covered  with  great  patches  of  anemones  of  varied 
colours — white,  red,  purple,  and  deep  dark-blue, 
interspersed  with  various  species  of  the  lily  family 
and  stretches  of  the  dark  green-leaved  and  yellow- 
flowered  mustard,  while  the  watercourses  and 
shores  of  the  Lake  are  marked  out  by  the  red 
blooms  of  the  oleander  with  its  dark-green  and 
silvery-backed  leaves ;  and  on  the  western  shore 
variety  is  added  by  the  gigantic  reeds  of  the 
papyrus,  topped  by  their  reddish-brown  Avaving 
plumes  ;  on  the  higher  grounds,  too,  every  crevice 
of  the  rock  is  shaded  by  the  blossoms  of  the  cycla- 
men and  many  another  flower  of  the  field.  But 
what  must  it  have  been  in  the  year  A.  D.  27-28? 
It  had  been  passing  through,  was  indeed  still  in 
the  period  of  transition  after,  the  desolations  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  ;  but  the  worst  was 
now  long  past,  and  20  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  prosperity  had  made  it  blossom  like  the  rose. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  rule  of  the  tetrarchs 
Antipas  and  Philip  to  discourage  perseverance,  so 
that  the  land  was  coming  more  and  more  under 
cultivation.  It  must  have  been  beautiful,  indeed, 
when  human  industry  was  developing  all  its  re- 
sources and  changing  the  whole  scene  into  a  bloom- 
ing paradise.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  whole  district  was  becoming,  than  the 
classic  passage  in  which  Josephus  {BJ  III.  x.  8) 
describes  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  in  his  own  day 
(see  art.  Gennesaret  [Land  of]  in  vol.  i.). 

With  Josephus'  glowing  description  the  Rabbis  are  in  fullest 
hannony.  Rish  Laqish  says  :  '  If  Paradise  be  in  the  land  of 
Israel,  Beth-Shan  is  its  entrance'  (nnn'S  [XCT'3).  Again  we 
read  :  'Seven  seas,'  spake  the  Lord  God,  'have  I  created  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  but  only  one  have  I  chosen  for  myself,  that  is  the 
sea  of  Gennesar'  (Midr.  Teh.  fol.  4).  Siphre  onDt  33-5  explains 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  as  the  Plain  of  Gen- 
nesaret. On  the  hills  around  the  Lake  were  '  vines  and  fruitful 
fields'  {Meg.  6rt).  'It  is  easier,'  saith  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben  Simon, 
'  to  nourish  a  legion  of  olives  in  Galilee  than  to  bring  up  one 
child  in  the  land  of  Israel'  (Ber.  Bab.  c.  20).  The  oil  of  the 
Galiliean  hills  was  more  plentiful  than  any  in  Palestine  (Men. 
856),  and  the  wheat  of  Chorazin  is  specially  commended  (ib. 
S6a).  An  illustration  of  the  productiveness  of  the  district,  and 
a  parallel  to  the  hundredfold  of  the  parable,  may  be  seen  in 

the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  a  single  n'73"iN  HND  '  half 
bushel  of  Arbela'(Jerus.  Peak,  vii.  3).  The  Gentile  world  also 
lends  its  testimony.  To  the  early  Fathers  the  district  was  ra, 
xpaTio-Tx  ty,;  Va.XiKa.la;,  'the  crown  of  Galilee,'  while  in  the  3rd 
cent.  C.  Julius  Solinus  (Collectanea,  xxxv.  13)  says  :  '  Lacus 
Tiberiadis  omnibus  anteponitur  ingenuo  a;stu  et  ad  sanitatem 
usu  efficaci.' 

But  the  district  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the  calm 
beauty  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  country.    There 


would  still  be  stretches  of  woodland  remaining, 
tenanted  by  birds  of  brilliant  colours  and  various 
forms.  There  would  be  here  and  there  beautiful 
oaks,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  that  had  grown 
up  during  the  years  when  the  population  was 
small  [Bciba  Batkra  v.  1).  There  would  be  rocky 
stretches,  especially  to  the  north-east  of  the  Lake, 
covered  with  brambles,  wild  mustard,  and  coarse 
grass,  or  dotted  with  prickly  bushes  {nuhk),  where 
the  wolf,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  and  the  hyama  would 
make  their  homes,  and  where  the  brown  serpent 
and  the  silvery  -  breasted  poisonous  snake  would 
glide  about. 

The  population  would  not  be  so  dense  nor  the 
land  so  fully  cultivated  as  in  the  days  when 
Josephus  wrote,  so  that  there  would  be  a  more 
equal  mingling  of  the  wild  beauties  of  nature  with 
the  advancing  and  taming  conquests  of  agriculture. 
The  landscape,  too,  was  becoming  varied  by  the 
presence  of  many  buildings.  It  has  been  said  that 
'  the  shores  of  the  Lake  seem  to  have  borne  cities 
and  towns  instead  of  harvests'  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  444) ;  and  this,  understood  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  already  said,  is  very  true.  These 
would  for  the  most  part  be  constructed  of  black 
stone,  but  varied  at  times  by  buildings  of  white 
marble,  while  even  the  polished  granite  of  Syene 
helj^ed  to  break  the  monotony  ;  and  although,  on 
the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  buildings  would  be 
dull  and  sombre,  still,  in  the  midst  of  waving  fields 
of  green  and  gold,  the  presence  of  the  humble 
village,  and  the  beach  sparkling  with  the  houses 
and  the  palaces,  the  synagogues  and  the  temples 
of  Jewish  and  Roman  inhabitants,  would  present 
a  scene  of  great  beauty,  so  that  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  the  wild  desolations  of  the  pre-Christian 
century,  and  the  calm  and  peaceful  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  combined  to 
render  the  district  more  beautiful  when  Christ  was 
a  citizen  of  Capernaum  than  at  any  other  time 
during  its  whole  history. 

iii.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
is  in  many  ways  very  peculiar.  Its  low  level — the 
lowest  depression  in  the  world  — gives  it  many 
characteristics  wdiich  are  all  its  own.  The  absence 
of  all  frost,  and  the  general  warmth  throughout 
the  whole  year,  explain  to  us  fully  the  peculiar 
open-air  life  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospels. 
For  the  most  part  Christ  speaks  out  of  doors.  So 
did  the  Rabbis  of  His  time.  Ben  Azzai  taught  on 
the  shores  of  Tiberias  (Eruhin,  29rt)>  and  Rabbi 
Jehudah  in  the  open  air  {Moed  Kafon,  16o)-  In 
the  Gospels  the  sick  are  freely  carried  about 
(Mt  4-^,  jMk  2^),  are  allowed  to  wait  in  the  crowd 
(Lk  8^^'-))  and  the  people  are  inditterent  if  the 
night  find  them  away  from  home  (Mt  15^-,  Mk  8--  ^). 
The  average  temperatures  of  the  air  (night  and 
day)  in  January  are  37°  and  74°  respectively,  while 
in  June  they  are  68°  and  108° ;  but  in  July  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rises  many  degrees  higher. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  it  at  106°  at  6  a.m., 
and  139°  has  been  recorded  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  at  midday  in  August ;  and  even  the  soil,  the 
rocks,  and  the  pebbles  around  the  Lake  side  be- 
come so  intensely  heated  that  the  bather  must 
wait  till  long  after  sunset  if  he  would  enter  the 
water  without  the  risk  of  burning  his  feet.  In 
such  conditions,  under  the  fiery  glow  of  the  sun 
and  with  months  of  drought,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  all  the  grass  and  herbage  are  burned 
up,  and  so  in  its  present  state  of  naked  dreariness, 
visitors  at  such  a  season  are  naturally  disap- 
pointed ;  but  in  other  circumstances,  and  in  days 
of  universal  irrigation,  the  whole  scene  would  be 
very  diflerent  (cf.  Robinson's  i?csc«rrAc.9  under  19th 
June).  Another  noteworthy  point  is  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  rise  nmch  higher  in 
cases  of  fever,   and  without  .serious  results,  than 
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would  be  possible  in  other  climates,  e.g.  a  tem- 
peratxiro  of  110"  is  not  imcoiumonly  recorded.  This 
inu}' explain  the  expression  'great  fever'  (TrupeTy 
IxeyaXLfi)  of  Lk  4^"*. 

The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  does 
not  vary  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  and  is 
very  little  lowered  even  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Hermon.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  such  waters  have  already  passed 
through  Lake  I;Juleh  and  have  also  had  a  consider- 
able course  in  the  upper  Jordan.  The  average  to 
a  depth  of  30  ft.  is  68°,  from  30  to  50  ft.  it  is  62°, 
and  at  a  greater  depth  there  is  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  59°  [PEFQSt,  1894,  pp.  211-220). 

Rain. — The  average  number  of  rainy  days  during 
the  year  is  60,  and  the  rainfall  22 '5  inches.  There 
is  no  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Two-thirds  of  the  rainfall  occurs 
in  December,  January,  and  February  ;  the  other 
months  having  only  one  to  five  days  on  which  rain 
falls,  which  may  mean  either  now  and  again,  a 
whole  day,  or  merely  slight  showers.  The  degree 
of  humidity  is  greatest  in  January,  when  it  stands 
at  77.  It  decreases  till  June,  when  it  is  42  ;  but  in 
August,  again,  it  has  risen  to  45 ;  while  in  Sep- 
tember it  drops  as  low  as  39. 

Winds. — From  May  till  October  there  are  often 
sirocco  days.  They  generally  come  3,  7,  or  10  at  a 
time,  though  sometimes  the  hot  wind  lasts  but  one 
day,  and  then  the  day  following  brings  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  coolness,  enjoyment,  and  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  sirocco  days  the  heat  on  the  Lake  and 
in  the  surrounding  region  is  intensely  depressing, 
but  between  the  visits  of  the  hot  wind,  westerly 
breezes  blow  in  summer,  and  this  makes  the  east 
side  of  the  Lake  pleasant.  The  western  shore, 
however,  south  of  Mejdel  benefits  little,  as  the 
Avinds  pass  over  the  protecting  hills  and  strike  the 
Sea  far  out,  leaving  the  air  inshore  close  and 
stifling.  The  noi'th  end  of  the  Lake  does  not  sutler 
to  the  same  extent,  because  to  the  west  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  the  hills  are  somewhat  lower 
and  farther  back,  and,  besides,  the  wind  blows 
freely  down  the  Valley  of  Pigeons,  and  gives  the 
district  around  Capernaum  all  that  the  east  side 
enjoys  at  such  seasons.  These  westerly  winds 
u:;ually  spring  up  in  the  afternoon,  they  become 
strong  as  the  evening  advances,  but  generally  cease 
about  10  p.m.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  blow  from 
different  directions.  Strong  winds  sometimes  come 
from  the  north-east,  and  when  they  diverge  to  the 
north  and  come  over  Hermon  the  temperature  is 
still  more  reduced,  and  a  sensation  of  chill  is  felt 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  sometimes  occurs  till  well 
on  in  May  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot  south 
wind  will  sometimes  blow'  up  the  Ghor  (Jordan 
Valley)  in  April,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  dust 
which  dim  the  sunlight  and  darken  the  hills,  giving 
one  a  premature  sensation  of  the  summer's  glow. 

Storing. — The  rainy  season  is  generally  intro- 
duced by  thunderstorms.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber, small  clouds,  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
gather  on  Tabor,  Jebel  Jarmuk,  and  the  other  hills 
of  Upper  Galilee.  They  grow  in  size  and  in 
threatening  aspect,  and  generally  in  three  days' 
time  a  violent  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rains 
bursts  over  the  valley.  This  is  then  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  of  calm  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
overhead.  Such  storms,  but  not  generally  so 
violent,  occur  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter, 
and  the  rainy  season  may  be  closed  by  something 
of  the  same  nature.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the 
sky  Avill  be  clouded,  and  there  will  be  one  or  tAvo 
days'  rain  with  or  without  thunder.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  valley  has  been  enjoying  the 
aiost  peaceful  calm,  it  will  be  affected  by  storms 
;liat  have  occurred  elsewhere.     The  hills  of  Upper 


Galilee  may  have  been  hidden  in  dense  mists  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  nothing  has  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Lake.  There  have  been  rains,  however,  on  the 
high  lands  only  a  few  hours  distant,  and  these, 
forming  themselves  into  mountain  torrents,  have 
come  down,  sweeping  all  before  them  (Mt  7'-',  Lk 
6^'-')  in  their  descent,  and  flooding  what  but  a  few- 
minutes  earlier  had  been  a  dry  channel.  The 
present  writer  has  personally  watched  the  Wady 
Rahad'iych  and  the  Wady  Lcimvn,  both  of  which 
cross  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  as  they  became  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  changed  from  little  more 
than  dry,  stony  river-beds  to  impassable  foaming 
torrents  ;  and,  when  the  hills  have  been  dark  with 
clouds,  has  heard  the  warning  given  to  get  over 
these  wadys  '  before  the  stream  comes  down.' 

Storms  may  occur  on  the  Lake  at  any  season, 
and  there  are  few  places  where  changes  come  so 
suddenly.  The  experience  of  Lynch  is  that  of 
every  one  who  has  spent  any  time  here :  '  While 
pulling  about  the  Lake,  a  squall  swept  down  one 
of  the  ravines,  and  gave  us  a  convincing  proof  of 
how  soon  the  placid  sea  could  assume  an  angry 
look'  (p.  164).  The  storms  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
are  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  sometimes  the 
wind  seems  to  blow  from  various  directions  at  one 
time,  tossing  the  boat  about.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  winds  blow  violently  down  the  narrow 
gorges  and  strike  the  Sea  at  an  angle,  stirring  the 
waters  to  a  great  depth.  Many  of  the  storms,  too, 
are  quite  local  in  their  character.  This  may  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  when  a  westerly  wind 
is  blowing,  all  may  be  smooth  along  the  shores  to 
the  north  and  south  of  Tiberias  and  for  a  mile  out, 
but  there  we  may  pass  in  a  moment  from  the 
region  of  perfect  calm  into  a  gale  so  violent  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  is  to  run  before  the  wind 
to  the  eastern  shore.  At  other  times  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake  may  be  comparatively  peaceful,  but, 
sailing  northward,  we  no  sooner  reach  Mejdel  than 
the  wind  from  Wadij  el-Hamdm  will  seize  the  sail, 
and,  unless  it  be  instantly  lowered,  overturn  the 
boat.  These  winds  are  from  the  west,  but  it  is 
generally  the  wind  from  the  north-east  that  raises 
a  general  storm  over  the  whole  Sea.  This  wind 
blows  right  into  the  Sea  from  el-Batiha,  and  from 
this  direction  no  part  is  sheltered.  The  suddenness, 
too,  with  which  the  storms  spring  up  may  be  illus- 
trated ])y  a  storm  which  came  from  this  direction, 
and  which  the  present  writer  observed.  A  com- 
pany of  visitors  were  standing  on  the  shore  at 
Tiberias,  and,  noting  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  smallness  of  the  Lake,  they  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  jjossibility  of  such  storms 
as  those  described  in  the  Gospels.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  wind  sprang  up.  In  20  minutes  the  sea 
was  white  with  foam-crested  waves.  Great  billows 
broke  over  the  towers  at  the  corners  of  the  city 
walls,  and  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  blinding  spray,  though  now  200 
yards  from  the  Lake  side.  It  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  being  less  sheltered 
than  the  rest,  is  more  subject  to  storms.  Indeed, 
only  in  peculiar  circumstances  could  it  escape 
having  a  chief  share  in  any  storm. 

These  facts  may  now  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
two  occasions  on  which  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have 
been  on  the  Sea  in  a  storm  (Mt  8^3,  Mk  A^\  Lk  ?P  ; 
and  Mt  U-\  ]\Ik  Q*»,  Jn  6^»).  On  the  former  of 
these  the  journey  was  from  Capernaum  to  Gergesa, 
and  the  wind  was  from  the  north-east.  Thus  the 
boat  was  struck  on  its  side,  and  so  '  the  waves  beat 
into  the  ship '  and  it  became  '  filled.'  On  the  second 
occasion  they  were  attempting  to  pass  from  Beth- 
saida  Julias  to  Capernaum.  The  wind  was  against 
them,  blowing  down  the  Wady  Hamdm  and  over 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  so  that  they  were  '  toiling 
in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary.'     It  is  also 
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made  clear  to  us  that,  although  the  wind  pre- 
vented their  getting  to  Capernaum,  it  was  not  such 
as  would  prevent  boats  coming  from  Tiberias  (Jn 
gi8-24)  Even  in  the  height  of  the  storm  they  could 
have,  under  the  shelter  of  the  w^estern  hills,  j^ro- 
ceeded  as  far  as  Mejdel,  and  thus  come  early  upon 
the  scene  at  any  point  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake 
when  once  the  storm  w^as  calmed. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  cessation  of  the 
storms  might  mean  simplj'  the  passing  from  an 
exposed  and  stormy  to  a  calmer  and  protected 
region,  but  in  both  the  cases  recorded  this  is  im- 
possible. In  the  first  instance,  Avhen  the  wind  was 
from  the  north-east,  the  whole  Sea  would  be  dis- 
turbed ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  Sea  to  the 
north  of  INIejdel  would  be  all  affected  by  the  storm  ; 
and  as  the  passage  was  between  cl-Batiha  and  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  the  boat  would  not  even  ajj- 
proach  the  region  of  calm. 

iv.  IXDUSTRIES. — During  the  peaceful  years  of 
Christ's  ministry  the  whole  Lake-basin  was  be- 
coming a  focus  ol  life  and  energy.  We  have  already 
indicated,  by  references  to  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis, 
what  the  land  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  in  so 
far  as  agriculture  was  concerned.  The  tilling  of 
the  soil  must  have  been  a  tempting  occupation 
where  the  land  A\as  so  fertile,  so  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  sunshine. 
Besides,  it  could  be  sown  two  and  even  three  times 
in  the  year.  At  the  present  time  in  the  plain  of 
cl-Batiha  this  is  the  case.  After  the  corn  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  Indian  corn  may  be  sown  ;  and  when 
this  also  has  ripened  and  been  cleared  off,  the  land 
and  the  season  are  ready  for  vegetables  and  water 
melons.  The  peculiar  climate,  too,  ripens  the  har- 
vest a  month  earlier  than  on  the  higher  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  The  melons  and  the  cucumbers 
are  ready  for  use  fully  four  weeks  before  those  of 
Acre  and  Damascus,  so  that  the  prospect  of  greater 
gain  l)y  being  able  to  anticijiate  the  markets  in  all 
the  larger  towns  must  have  been  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  diligence  when  the  means  of  transport  were 
easier  than  now.  "We  know  that  the  fruits  of 
Gennesaret  were  taken  to  Judsea  (M.  Mdaser  Shcni 
ii.  3),  though  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerusalem,  lest  on  account  of  their  goodness  they 
should  form  an  inducement,  apart  from  the  spiritual 
one,  forpilgrimsto  journey  thither  (i>«6.  Pesach.Sb). 
With  so  much  activity  was  this  work  pursued,  that 
the  hiring  of  day-labourers  seems  to  have  been  quite 
common,  and  they  were  wont  to  go  from  Tiberias 
to  till  the  lands  of  Beth-maon  {Kul'at  ibn  Ma  an), 
which  lands  Ave  believe  to  have  been  in  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret  (Jerus.  Bah.  Met.  vii.  1  ;  and  cf.  Mt 
20^"").  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  Avork  of  the 
shepherd,  so  closely  bound  up  Avith  agriculture, 
and  to  Avhich  there  is  so  frequent  reference  in  the 
Gospel  story ;  but,  just  as  in  modern  times,  this  Avork 
AA'ould  be  less  pursued  by  the  Lake  side  than  on 
the  neighbouring  liills,  Avhere  Ave  knoAv  that  even 
the  flocks  of  Judaea  Avere  pastured  (Baba  Bathra 
v.  1). 

Then  the  Gosjiels  set  before  us  a  very  great 
actiAdty  in  fishing.  There  Avas  a  JeAvish  tradition 
that  the  fishing  in  the  Lake  Avas  to  be  free  to  all, 
subject  to  the  one  condition  that  stakes  Avere  not 
to  l)e  set  that  might  imj)ede  the  progress  of  boats  ; 
and  tradition  further  said  that  the  freedom  had 
been  conferred  by  Joshua  {Baba  Qama,  80b).  Not 
only  the  statements  of  the  NT,  but  the  names  of 
the  toAvns  and  villages,  lead  us  to  the  knoAvledge  of 
activity  in  this  direction.  Thus  Ave  have  tAvo  toAvns 
of  the  name  of  Bcthsaida  (' FisherroAv') ;  a  village 
called  Migdol  Nunia  (' Fish-toAver'),  probably  situ- 
ated at  'Ain  Baridch  (Pcsach.  46n),  and  the  great 
city  of  Tarichecc  ('Fish  factory')  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake.  At  Tarichea;,  as  the  name  indicates, 
the  fish  Avere  salted  and  dried,  and  to-day  the  salt 


can  be  seen  here  encrusted  on  the  sand  like  hoar- 
frost. So  far  as  the  Mosaic  law  Avas  concerned,  the 
fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  Avere  all  clean ;  but,  as 
one  jjassage  in  the  Gospels  draAvs  a  distinction  be- 
tween 'good'  and  'bad'  (Mt  13'*"- ■^^),  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  JeAvs  of  the  present  day, 
for  some  superstitious  reason,  refuse  to  eat  one 
kind  named  bnrbilt  (Lynch,  p.  165).  Josephus 
( Vita,  12)  found  that  the  fishers  Avere  a  strong- 
party  in  Tiberias  also,  so  Ave  may  conclude  that 
the  boats  that  came  thence  Avere  used  for  fishing 
(Jn623). 

The  chief  fishing  ground  to-day  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cl-Batiha,  and  here  the  Avork  is  con- 
ducted in  boats  Avith  drag-nets  {avpovTes  to  BIktvov, 
Jn  21®) ;  but  in  other  places  the  Avant  of  a  boat 
need  not  preA'ent  a  man  becoming  a  fisher.  If  he 
simply  jiossess  a  net  and  learn  to  cast  it  (/SdAXoires 
djxcpijiXyjffTpov,  Mt  4^^),  he  may  be  A^ery  successful 
in  places  Avhere  the  Avater  is  not  deep.  Where  the 
Avarm  springs  floAV  into  the  Lake  the  fish  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers.  We  have  seen  shoals  at 
'Aiit  Baridch  and  'Ain  et-Tabigha  so  great  as  to 
cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  and  so  compact 
together  that  one  could  scarcely  throAV  a  stone 
Avithout  striking  several.  In  such  cases  the  hand- 
net  is  throAvn  out  Avith  a  Avhirl.  It  sinks  doAvn 
in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  multitude,  and  these  are 
then  gathered  in  by  the  hand,  Avhile  the  net  lies 
at  the  bottom.  The  hook  [ayKiarpov,  Mt  17-^)  is 
also  used  in  our  day,  and  frequently  a  large 
quantity  is  taken  in  a  short  time.  In  the  days  of 
Josephus  (A.  D.  67)  there  AA-ere  very  many  boats  on 
the  Lake,— 230  at  Tarichea^  alone  [BJ  il.  xxi.  8),— 
but  in  the  year  A.D.  27-28  they  must  liaA'e  been 
still  far  beloAv  the  number  they  reached  in  later 
years. 

The  fishing  industry  implied  many  others. 
Delitzsch  {llandwcrldcbcn  zur  Zcit  Jcsu)  tells  us 
that  the  fish  from  the  Lake  Avere  sold  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Avhen  Ave  think  of  the  greater  refinement  of 
the  Apostle  John,  his  acquaintance  Avitli  the  high 
priest  (Jn  18^^),  and  his  having  a  house  in  the 
Holy  City  (Jn  19-"),  Ave  feel  almost  comijelled  to 
infer  Avitli  Nonnus  that  he  had  acted  there  as 
agent.  The  sale  of  fish  in  Jerusalem  and  else- 
Avliere  Avould  mean  the  employment  of  a  goodly 
number  of  muleteers,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  Apostolic  band  Avould  traA'el  in  such 
caravans,  just  as  Joseph  and  Mary  had  jireAdously 
done  (Lk  2^'').  We  must  get  aAvay  from  the  idea 
that  they  ahvays  travelled  on  foot. 

Then  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  itself  the  fishing 
industry  implied  boat-building  and  repairing,  and 
this,  amongst  other  things,  may  haA'e  helped  to 
decide  our  Lord's  settlement  in  CaiJernaum,  for 
there,  as  a  carpenter.  He  could  still  from  time  to 
time  exercise  His  oAvn  calling.  At  any  rate,  after 
He  had  settled  here  for  some  time,  He  Avas  still 
known  as  'the  carpenter'  (]\Ik  6^).  That  this 
should  be  the  case  Avas  quite  in  harmony  Avith  the 
practice  of  the  teachers  of  those  days.  We  find 
Rabbi  Abin  also  Avorking  as  a  carpenter  (naggclr), 
Avhile  Rabbi  Ada  and  Rabbi  Ise  are  said  to  liaA'e 
been  fishers  (zayyAdin).  To  some  extent  also  the 
boats  may  have  been  used  for  transport  trade  ; 
but  Ave  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  tliat 
the  tA\'o  sides  of  the  Lake  belonged  to  tAvo  difi'erent 
tetrarchies,  each  Avith  its  oavu  customs  and  taxa- 
tion, Avould  militate  against  this. 

The  Talmuds  and  Midrash  bring  to  our  notice  other  occupa- 
tions carried  on  beside  tlie  Lake,  es])ecially  at  JIag'dala,  a 
portion  of  which  was  named  Jliijdol  Zebaya  (Embin  v.  7)  from 
tlie  di/eiiifi  ojjcmt ions  there  conducted.  So  late  as  the  year  1862, 
Sepp  found  this  worlv  still  in  existence,  and  indijro  being  grown 
in  the  fields  of  Mejdel.  Then  we  read  that  there  were  SO 
shops  in  the  same  town  for  the  sale  of  linen  (Taan.  iv.  5),  and 
we  learn  later  that  the  linen  of  Galilee  was  tine  (Baba  Qama, 
119a  ;  Her.  Jiab.  c.  20).  But  perhaps  of  more  interest  than  either 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  Magdala  contained  300  shons  for  the 
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sale  of  pigeons  (Midr.  Echa,  75d),  which  were  used  for  purifica- 
tions in  the  Temple  (Lk  22^).  These  pigeons  would  be  captured 
among  the  overhanging  rocks  of  Wady  Hamdin,  where  they 
are  so  plentiful  to-daj',  or  trapped  in  nooses  laid  out  in  the 
adjoining  fields  (cf.  Baba  Qama  vii.).  These  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Jerusalem,  where  we  learn  that  there  were  booths  on 
the  Mt.  of  Olives  for  the  sale  of  such  {ChoUii,  53a),  as  well  as  in 
the  Temple  courts  when  the  sellers  had  invaded  the  sacred 
precincts  (Mt  21 1'-  etc.).  In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  those  who  sold  doves  were  drixen  out  of  the  Temple 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  personality  and  power  of  Him 
who  expelled  them.  Magdala  and  tlie  Mt.  of  Olives  being  thus 
connected,  another  item  is  cast  into  the  balance  in  favour  of 
some  relationship  between  Mary  of  Magdala  and  the  family  of 
Bethany  (cf.  Baronius,  Annates,  cap.  32).  It  may  also  be 
interesting  to  note  here  a  still  further  connexion,  for  in  the 
year  a.d.  67,  when  the  Jewish  war  broke  out,  the  Jews  took 
occasion  to  destr  y  th  booths  on  the  Jit.  of  Olives  because  the 
occupants  '  establislied  their  doings  on  the  Law,  and  did  what 
was  forbidden  by  the  words  of  the  wise'  (C'hoUn,  53a);  and 
during  the  same  year  Magdala  and  other  towns  in  Galilee  were 
destroyed,  and  the  epithets  used  in  the  reasons  given  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  inhabitants  were  Christian  (Jerus.  Taanith 
iv.  5  ;  Baha  Mez.  8Sa  ;  Midr.  Echa  ii.  2).  These  industries  gave 
the  Lake  valley  a  trade  connexion  with  the  outside  world  ;  but, 
apart  from  those  engaged  in  these  occupations,  multitudes 
would  be  employed  in  making  articles  for  home  use,  as  well  as 
for  the  supply  of  the  two  courts  and  the  various  garrison  towns. 
All  trades  would  be  represented,  and  these  we  sometimes  read 
of  incidentally,  as  in  the  case  of  tanning  and  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware  at  Migdol  Zebaya. 

V.  Geography. — This  has  long  been  a  vexed 
question,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  till  excavating 
work  is  undertaken.  The  sites  of  Tiberias,  Magdala, 
and  Julias  seem  alone  to  be  undisputed,  so  far  as 
the  Gospel  history  is  concerned.  The  questions 
regarding  the  various  sites  will  be  treated  each  in 
its  own  place.  Tlie  towns  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned were  for  the  most  part  Jewish  ;  but  there 
were  also  Greek  cities  (TroXeis  ' E,\\T}VL5is)  around 
the  Lake.  In  Tiberias  and  Julias,  built  by  the 
tetrarchs,  in  Gamala,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Tarichea", 
and  in  Philoteria  (Polybius,  v.  70),  all  trace  of 
which  has  been  lost,  Greek  influence  would  be 
paramount,  though,  of  course,  there  was  a  Jewish 
element  dwelling  among  the  Gentile  population 
(Rosh-Hash.  ii.  1).  These  cities  would  have  their 
own  influence  on  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Gospels 
never  touch  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  no  more  than  recorded,  though  they  were 
large  and  important  in  comparison  with  the  Jewish 
towns  named.  We  feel  justified  in  believing  that 
Christ  never  entered  these  fashionable  Greek  cities. 
We  know  that  the  pious  Jew  specially  abliorred 
Tiberias,  and  would  not  enter  it,  as  it  had  been 
built  on  an  ancient  cemetery  [Shchhiith  ix.  1). 
We  read,  indeed,  of  a  circiiit  through  Decapolis 
(]Mk  7^^) ;  but  in  view  of  Christ's  relationship  to 
the  nearer  towns,  and  His  own  statement  (Mt 
\b^*),  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  He  con- 
fined Himself  to  the  country  districts  as  occupied 
by  the  Jewish  population.  In  harmony  with  this 
is  His  desire  not  to  have  His  works  proclaimed  in 
these  Greek  towns  (Mk  S^"). 

Roads. — The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  in  no  sense  in 
the  1st  cent,  what  it  is  now,  something  of  the 
lature  of  a  retired  mountain  lake.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  kept  in  constant  touch  with  the  whole 
world.  The  western  sliore  was  one  of  the  chief 
meeting-places  of  the  world's  highways.  The  Via 
Maris  (the  Way  of  the  Sea,  Mt  4^5),  a  well-known 
trade  route,  along  Avhich  the  wealth  of  the  East 
passed  westward,  touclied  its  north-eastern  shore. 
Paved  portions  of  it  still  remain.  Details  of  the 
network  of  highways  meeting  in  this  region  will 
be  found  in  tlieir  own  ]^lace  (see  RoADS)  ;  but  we 
have  to  remark  that  the  Jordan  could  be  passed 
not  only  at  the  usual  fords,  but,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  also  by  wading  knee-deep 
along  a  kind  of  bar  formed  by  pebbles  and  sand, 
where  the  river  enters  the  Lake  (Mt  W^,  Mk  &^). 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  if  not  all  of 
these  roads  were  available  not  only  for  mules  and 
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camels,  as  in  modern  times,  but  also  for  vehicles, 
for  we  learn  that  on  account  of  their  quantity  the 
contributions  were  sent  from  Magdiiia,  Cabul,  and 
Sogane  to  Jerusalem  i??  waggons  (Taanith,  iv.  5). 

vi.  Population. — We  can  now  well  understand 
the  various  classes  of  people  who  dwelt  in  and 
around  this  district.  In  the  Greek  towns  the 
population  would  be  chiefly  Greek-speaking  so- 
journers of  mixed  race — the  Levantines  of  those 
days.  The  lionian  soldiery  would  be  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  as  well  as  scattered  through  the 
towns,  especially  where  customs  were  collected. 
There  would  be  courtiers  around  tlie  Herods  in 
Tiberias  and  Julias — '  Herodi;uis,'  as  they  were 
called  ;  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Saddu- 
cecs.  The  publicans  would  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  two  capitals,  but  they  Mould  be 
employed  everywhere,  and  would  be  specially  active 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  on  the  great  trade 
routes.  There,  too,  the  Pharisees  and  probably 
also  the  Essciics  (BJ  11.  viii.  4)  would  be  chiefly  in 
evidence.  It  is  the  population  at  this  north  end 
that  chiefly  concerns  us  ;  for  amongst  them  the 
Lord  dwelt,  and  there  He  had  His  own  city  (Mt  9^). 
The  people  here  were  essentially  Jewish,  tjut  there 
was  it  world  of  ditt'erence  from  the  Judaism  of 
Judaea.  (iraetz  (ii.  148,  Eng.  ed.)  has  well  de- 
scribed this  when  he  says  :  '  ilorality  was  stricter 
in  Galilee,  and  the  laws  and  customs  more  rigidly 
enforced.  The  slightest  infringement  was  not 
allowed,  and  what  the  Juda'ans  jiermitted  them- 
selves the  Galilajans  would  by  no  means  consent 
to.'  We  might  almost  put  it,  Juda-a  had  much  of 
the  semblance  of  piety,  Galilee  more  of  the  reality. 
Indeed,  their  piety  as  Jews  had  already  impressed 
even  the  heathen  world  (Lk  7^).  The  Talmuds  tell 
us  that  the  tJalila^an  loved  honour  more  than 
wealth,  and  that  the  contrary  was  the  case  in 
Juda?a  (Jerus.  Keth.  iv.  14)  ;  that  the  marriages 
Avere  simpler  and  more  decently  conducted  (Keth. 
Via,  with  which  cf.  Jn  2i-"  ;  Edersheim,  Sketch  of 
Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  152  tt'.),  and  also  that  the 
widow's  right  of  occupancy  of  her  husband's  house 
was  fully  recognized  (Misluia,  Kctli.  iv.  12  and 
Jerus.  Keth.  iv.  14  ;  cf.  Mt  8").  The  Galila-ans, 
too,  were  accused  by  their  neighbours  of  being  too 
talkative  with  women  ;  and  in  this  connexion  the 
expression  .in'?''?:  hdid  'foolish  Galila'an,'  came  into 
use  (Erubin,  53i  ;  cf.  Jn  4'-').  Josejihus  also  speaks 
well  of  the  Galikeans,  commending  their  courage, 
and  adding  that  they  Mere  inured  to  Mar  from  their 
infancy  (BJ  III.  iii.  2).  There  is  another  remark  in 
the  Talmud  regarding  their  character  that  isMorth 
noting :  vn  pjnajp  "^'Vj  "b'jn  '  the  men  of  Galilee 
were  disputatious  '  (lYerfor.  48nr).  This  has  ahvays 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  JeM*  ;  he  has  never 
been  able  to  argue  calmly  ;  and  m hen  Me  add  to 
this  acknowledged  characteristic  of  the  jieople  the 
circumstances  of  a  fishing  and  boating  life.  Me 
must  admit  the  truth  of  the  accusation  ;  and  knoM- 
ing  this,  M-e  can  Mell  understand  that  many  of  the 
scenes  around  the  Lake  M-ere  much  noisier  than 
the  calm  Mords  of  Scripture  Mould  lead  us  to 
sixspect  (Mt  9'--'•-^  Mk  3--,  Lk  S^^?  etc.);  and  Me 
can  appreciate  the  facility  Mith  Mhich  Peter  re- 
lapsed into  M-hat  must  have  been  an  old  habit  (Mk 
14'i).  Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Mould 
not  be  over  cleanly  in  their  habits.  We  can  infer 
nothing  from  the  neglect  of  hand-Mashing  (n^cj 
□n'),  for  it  is  at  best  purely  ceremonial  ;  but  the 
JeM-  generally  M'as,  in  the  1st  cent.,  the  biitt  of 
the  Gentile  M-orld  on  account  of  his  uncleanliness, 
just  as  he  is  to-day  (Seneca,  Eji.  5  ;  Perseus,  Sat. 
v.).  Apart  from  the  Greek  toM'ns,  M'hich,  like 
Tiberias  and  Gamala,  Avere  supplied  by  aqueducts 
(portions  of  which  still  remain),  the  general  water 
supply  Avas  from  the  Lake  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  traffic  that  existed  and  the  absence  of  sranitary 
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arrangements,  this  could  not  be  satisfactory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  like  Capernaum.  Then 
every  village  would  have,  as  at  the  present  time, 
its  own  dunghill,  a  fruitful  source  of  swarms  of 
Hies. 

Great  extremes  of  Avealth  and  poverty  there 
would  not  be.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  a  knowledge 
of  wealth  (Mt  7«  13«  18-\  Lk  r2'»-  '^)  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  life  was  of  the  simplest,  as  we  see  from 
the  nature  of  the  household  furnishings, —  the 
bushel,  the  candlestick  (Mt  5^'),  there  being  but 
one  ;  and  the  mention  of  the  food — bread,  eggs, 
lish  (Mt?''-^  Lk  11"- 12). 

Then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  people  were  to 
a  certain  extent  bilingual.  Judging  from  similar 
conditions  in  this  district  and  elsewhere  at  the 
present  day,  we  should  say  that  the  language  of 
the  homes  and  of  the  Jewish  population  among 
themselves  was  Aramaic,  but  that  the  men  would 
generally  be  acquainted  colloquially  with  the 
Hellenistic  speech  of  the  larger  towns.  The  native 
language,  too,  had  its  own  peculiarities  (Mt  26"^), 
the  chief  of  which  was  a  remarkable  confusion  of 
the  gutturals,  which  is  repeatedly  ridiculed  in  the 
Talmuds,  where  a  notable  example  is  given  of  a 
Galiliiean  being  asked,  when  shouting  on  the  street, 
whether  he  -wished  to  sell  '  wool,'  '  a  sheep,'  '  wine,' 
or  '  a  donkey '  (Bab.  Erubin,  536  ;  Bcrakhoth,  Z2a). 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  population  of  this  district 
was  as  manly,  industrious,  independent,  moral, 
pious,  and  experienced  in  the  world  as  any  in 
Palestine.  It  was  among  men  who  were  morally 
right  that  our  Lord  chose  to  settle.  It  was  such 
that  He  made  His  first  disciples,  and  finally  His 
Apostles.  Had  these  been  willing  to  compromise 
conscience,  they  might  easily  have  passed  into 
easier  walks  of  life.  In  the  full  strength  of  early 
manhood,  they  might  have  had  a  share  in  the 
settlement  of  Tiberias  (Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  3),  but  they 
had  resisted  that  temptation.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  the  publican  (Mt  10^)  was  among  them, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  here  he  did  not 
serve  an  alien  like  the  publicani  in  Judsea.  The 
taxes  he  collected  would  go  to  the  coffers  of 
Antipas  in  Tiberias  (Titus  Livius,  32  F  ;  Cicero, 
in  Verr.  ii.  72),  and  they  would  be  drawn  from 
the  tax  on  goods  passing  along  the  highways  as 
well  as  on  the  fish  from  the  Lake,  as  at  the  present 
day.  This  latter  fact  suggests  a  peculiar  relation- 
ship between  Matthew  and  the  '  fisher-folk '  among 
the  Twelve,  and  a  still  more  interesting  one  be- 
tween him  and  Simon  the  Zealot,  who  had  fought 
against  these  taxes. 

We  conclude  by  observing  that,  as  no  land  in 
the  world  save  Palestine  could  have  given  us  the 
Bible,  no  part  of  the  land  save  this,  with  its  wealth 
of  recent  historical  association  and  variety  in 
nature,  from  the  torrid  heat  of  el-Ghuweir  to  the 
perennial  snows  of  Hermon,  could  so  well  have 
suited  the  Great  Teacher  in  His  appeal  to  men  of 
every  kindred  and  every  clime.  In  its  calm  beauty 
it  was  in  many  ways  worthy  of  the  presence  of  the 
Son  of  ]\tan,  and  it  presents  us  with  a  beautiful 
picture  of  many  aspects  of  His  life  and  character. 
It  deserved  all  that  Jew  and  Gentile  said  in  its 
praise  even  in  their  playing  with  its  names  — 
Tiberias  (xnaa)  nn"NT  navj,  '  beautiful  of  appear- 
ance ' ;  Capernaum  (D'y:  nsD,  x'^P'-o"  Trapa/cXTjcrews), 
'  land  of  pleasantness  or  consolation. '  Before  the 
time  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  to 
the  world  an  unknown,  neglected,  and  almost  un- 
named distant  inland  lake  ;  but  He  has  changed  all 
this.     He  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB  and  Encyc.  Bihl.  art.  'Galilee, 
Sea  of;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGUL,  ch.  xxi.  ;  Merrill,  Galilee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ  ;  see  also  art.  Galilee  and  the  Lit.  given  there. 

Wm.  M.  Ciirlstie. 
SEAL. — The  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  the 


literal  use  of  a  seal  is  Mt  27^*,*  where  v,e  read 
that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Pilate,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  re- 
moval of  our  Lord's  body  by  the  disciples,  secured 
the  sepulchre  to  the  best  of  their  power  by  setting 
their  seiil  upon  the  entrance  stone  (cf.  Dn  6^")  as 
well  as  by  placing  soldiers  to  guard  it.  The  pro- 
cess would  be  accomplished  by  stretching  a  cord 
across  the  stone  that  blocked  the  entrance,  and  by 
sealing  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  against  the  wall 
of  rock.  Twice  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  act  of 
sealing  is  used  figuratively  to  describe  (a)  tlie 
solemn  confirmation  by  the  believer,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  God  is  true  (Jn  3^^) ;  (b)  the 
destination  and  authentication  of  the  Son  by  the 
Father  as  the  bestower  of  the  food  which  nourishes 
eternal  life  (Jn  6'-').  In  all  of  these  three  cases  it 
is  the  verb  crcppayltoj  that  is  used,  the  noun  a<ppayLs 
not  being  found  in  the  Gospels. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 
SEAM.— See  Coat. 

SEARCHING. —Searching  (of  Latin-French  deri- 
vation) is  a  richer  word  than  seeking  (of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin),  because  it  implies  examination  as 
well  as  looking  and  asking  (cf.  1  P  P").  Thus  while 
^■qreio  and  its  compounds  are  always  translated 
'seek,'  the  words  corresponding  to  'search'  are 
dvaKplvu  (Ac  1711  only),  e|erdfa;,  and  ^pewdw.  In  Mt  '2* 
e^erd^o}  is  appropriately  used  for  the  identifying  of 
the  child  of  Messianic  promise  :  '  Search  out  care- 
fully concerning  the  young  child'  (RV;  whereas 
AV  tr.  as  if  it  were  iK^rjTeu).  In  Mt  lO^i  it  means 
'get  to  know  exactly  who  is  genuinely  worthy,' 
rather  tlian  settle  down  with  the  first  man  who  is 
spoken  of  for  his  piety.  In  Jn  21'^  the  same  word 
is  used  to  suggest  that  the  disciples  did  not  venture 
to  probe  the  mysterj'  any  further.  Reverence  held 
them  back, — the  sense  that  faith  must  at  such  a 
moment  take  the  place  of  criticism. 

But  the  exact  equivalent  of  '  search '  is  ipewdio. 
It  is  used  twice  in  Jn.  (5^^  7^-)  of  '  searching  the 
Scriptures.'  It  may  well  be  believed  that  it  con- 
noted more  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  (5^^),  who  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  spirit  from  the  letter  (Mt  1^^, 
Lk  1^  lO^'"'-,  Jn  6^"),  and  to  bring  forth  treasures 
new  as  well  as  old  (Mt  13^^  cf.  5-"-  ^'-  9^^  12*'>^-),  than 
it  did  upon  the  lips  of  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees (Jn7'-).^Witli  Christ  it  meant  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  a  candid  mind  and  reverent  spirit  to 
find  the  will  of  the  holy  Father  whose  name  is  Love. 
But  there  was  a  '  veil  upon  the  faces '  of  the  Jews 
(2  Co  31^),  because  they  did  not  look  behind  a 
private  or  traditional  interpretation.  The  priests, 
who  were  mostly  Sadducees,  '  searched '  for  passages 
that  would  serve  a  casual  purpose  (Mk  12'^'^-),  and 
the  Pharisees  '  searched  '  for  wliat  would  maintain 
their  burdensome  traditions  (Mk  2'^-^*,  Lk  W\ 
Jn  9-*),  or  even  enable  them  to  evade  a  moral  issue 
(Mt  19^). 

In  Jn  5^**  ipevvoLTe  may  be  either  Imperative  (as 
AV)  or  Indicative  (as  RV)  [cf.  iricrrfveTe  in  Jn  14^]. 
The  former  falls  into  line  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Christ's  teaching,  that  the  Jews  had  only  to  use 
the  means  at  their  disposal  in  order  to  see  in  Him- 
self the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  51^  Lk  16'*'  2427,  Jn  7^).  But  the  Indicative 
seems  in  best  accord  with  the  immediate  context 
(^because  ye  think,'  'and  these  are  they,'  'ye  will 
not  come  to  me ')  (cf.  Westcott,  in  loe.). 

Literature.  —  Westcott  on  John ;  Martineau,  Hours  of 
Thought,  i.  54,  201,  ii.  183  f.  ;  S.  A.  Tipple,  Sunday  Mornings 
at  Norivood,  p.  161  ff.  ;  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
SECOND  ADAM.— See  Divinity  of  Christ  in 
vol.  i.  p.  477^ 

*  A  finger- ring  (JaxTuXio?),  in  which  the  seal  was  usually  set,  is 
mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1522). 
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SECOND  COMING. —  This  is  the  designation 
commonly  given  to  the  final  return  of  Jesus  in 
glory  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  to  perfect  His  King- 
dom. The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  general  usage  to 
signify  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Parousia,  the 
most  momentous  and  decisive  of  the  various  future 
comings  which  Jesus  foreshadowed  when  He  spoke 
of  His  death  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  His  triumphant  life  and  power  that 
would  follow  it.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  under 
Coming  again,  and  more  fully,  Avith  a  note  on 
the  Literature,  under  Parousia. 

G.  M'Hardy. 

SEED.  —  Excluding  the  use  of  this  term  as 
equivalent  to  progeny,  offspring,  or  race  (cf.  e.g. 
Mk  12"---»,  Lk  P5,  Jn  7-*-),  we  'find  it  exclusively 
employed  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  as  an  apt  symbol 
for  Divine  influence,  or  for  the  expansion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  life  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. 

1.  In  Mk  426-23^  a  parable  peculiar  to  Mark,  Jesus 
uses  the  process  of  sowing  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  farmer  to  illustrate  the  certain 
success  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth.  What  He 
preached  about  seemed  perhaps  to  the  disciples, 
as  well  as  to  outsiders,  as  weak  as  a  grain  of  seed 
flung  upon  a  field.  Yet  neither  is  an  isolated  or 
foreign  thing  in  the  world.  On  the  side  of  the 
gospel  were  certain  mysterious  powers  which  would 
ensure  it  success,  apart  from  human  aid  or  inter- 
ference. All  it  required  was  time.  The  order  of 
things  was  a  ripening  order,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  these  favourable  conditions  would  bring- 
about  the  fruit  and  result  of  what  at  present 
seemed  a  very  precarious  and  unpromising  move- 
ment among  men.  Such  is  the  general  point  of  the 
parable.  The  seed's  vital  energy  and  its  appointed 
correspondence  with  the  powers  of  nature  sym- 
bolize features  in  the  gospel  which  enable  Jesus  to 
await  the  future  with  quiet  confidence  and  an  easy 
mind.  Neither  is  just  what  it  seems  to  the  outward 
eye.  Each  sets  in  action  a  slow  but  sure  process 
of  growth,  upon  which  the  sensible  person  will 
count.  'Fruit  grows  thus,'  said  Epictetus ;  'the 
seed  must  be  buried  for  some  time,  hidden,  and 
then  grow  slowly  if  it  is  to  reach  perfection.'  It  is 
by  an  extension,  or  rather  a  special  application,  of 
this  usage  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  man  is  compared 
to  the  burying  of  the  seed  in  the  furrow  ( Jn  12-^--^), 
with  special  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. The  ultimate  effects  of  such  self-immolation 
depend  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  itself. 

The  Kingdom  is  also  compared  to  seed  in  the 
parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (Mk  4''o-32  =  Mt  IS^i-s^ 
=  Lk  131^- 1").  A  small  thing  to  begin  with,  it 
ultimately  surpasses  all  otiier  movements  which 
make  a  greater  show  at  first  to  the  untrained  eye. 
Here  the  Kingdom  is  conceived  of,  not  eschatologi- 
cally,  but  historically.  When  it  is  likened  to 
'  seed,'  the  thought  is  mainly  of  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  growth  in  it,  as  compared  with  its  initial 
size,  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  pledge,  which  it  contains,  of  some 
final  and  splendid  issue. 

2.  Seed,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  soil.  While  essentially  designed  to 
co-operate  with  the  vital  foi'ces  of  nature,  it  may  be 
rendered  wholly  or  partially  barren.  And  in  this 
further  sense  it  forms  a  symbol  for  Jesus  of  the 
Divine  word  and  its  fortunes  in  the  world  of  men. 
Consequently  we  find  that  in  two  other  parables  the 
seed  represents  not  the  Kingdom,  but  the  word  (cf 
Mt  13'''). 

The  first  of  these,  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and 
the  Soils  (Mk  42f-  =  Mt  133'- =  Lk  8*'-),  bears  on  the 
difficulties  and  disappointments  encountered  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.     The  latter  is  com- 


pared to  the  vital  germ  or  grain  of  the  plant, 
which,  through  no  fault  of  its  own  or  of  the  sower, 
may  fail  to  germinate,  owing  to  the  unpromising 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  chances  to  fall. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  sower  must  proceed. 
The  partial  failure  of  his  efibrts  is  not  to  render 
his  career  or  calling  void.  In  the  parable  itself, 
Avhich  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  the  original  refer- 
ence is  to  the  experiences  of  Jesus  Himself  as  a 
preacher.  '  Jesus  has  to  preach  ;  the  rest  is  God's 
concern '  (Wellhausen).  But  in  the  subsequent 
intei-pretation  of  the  parable,  which,  like  other 
interpretations,  must  be  held  to  contain  in  whole 
or  part  reflexions  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  traces  of 
the  editor's  hand,  the  scope  widens  to  include  the 
general  preaching  of  Cliristian  evangelists,  who  are 
counselled  not  to  let  themselves  be  daunted  by 
finding  the  unsympathetic  and  the  preoccupied 
among  their  hearers.  The  seed  must  be  sown. 
The  word  must  be  trusted  to  do  its  work  in  con- 
genial hearts.  The  teaching  must  be  imparted. 
Such  is  the  supreme  lesson  for  evangelists  drawn 
here  by  Jesus  from  the  vegetable  world. 

The  other  parable  is  that  of  the  Tares,  or  darnel 
(Mt  13-^'-),  which  may  be  an  allegorized  variation, 
and  in  p.art  an  expansion,  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
Mk  4-'*"-''.  Certainly,  whatever  be  the  original 
nucleus,  the  editorial  reflexions  indicate  a  rather 
advanced  period  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church's 
mission  and  discipline.  Growth,  here  too,  is  a 
partial  feature  of  the  situation.  But  the  seed  or 
word  is  further  exposed  to  deliberate  and  wide- 
spread corruption  and  rivalry.  Another  power  of 
influence  is  stealthily  at  work  among  men.  God's 
message  finds  no  virgin  soil,  for  the  growth  of  the 
seed  is  thwarted ;  and  specious,  vigorous  rivals 
abound. 

Both  of  the  latter  parables,  in  so  far  as  they 
emphasize  the  nature  of  God's  word  or  message  as 
seed,  thus  touch  wisely  and  earnestly  on  its  mys- 
terious power  of  growth.  The  spoken  word  is 
essentially  fruitful.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  mission.  '  We  forget  too  often  that  lan- 
guage is  both  a  seed-sowing  and  a  revelation,'  says 
Amiel.  '  INIan  is  a  husbandman  ;  his  whole  work 
rightly  understood  is  to  develop  life,  to  sow  it 
everywhere.'  And  the  supreme  method  is  the  con- 
tact of  one  personality  with  another,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  that  spoken  intercourse 
which  conveys  the  truth  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man. 
This,  and  no  external  means,  is  the  chosen  way  of 
Jesus. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  critical  editors  on  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  writers  on  the  Parables  (especially  Trench, 
Bruce,  Jiilicher,  and  Godet),  cf.  T.  G.  Selby,  Ministry  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  p.  157  f .  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iv.  p.  138  f.  ;  and 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God,  p.  171  f. 

J.  MOFFATT. 
SEEING. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  three  Greek 
words  (/3\^irw,  deupew,  opdu)  used  for  '  see,'  some- 
times rendered  in  the  EV  by  '  behold,'  '  take  heed,' 
'beAvare,'  'regard.'  The  most  ordinary  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  '  see '  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
one — to  recognize  by  the  act  of  vision  ordinary 
external  objects,  as  when  the  blind  are  described 
as  seeing  (Mt  15^\  Jn  9''),  or  men  are  promised 
that  they  sliJiU  see  the  Son  of  Man,  or  when  the 
disciples  think  they  see  a  vision,  or  the  multitude 
see  the  miracles  of  Jesus  (Mk  14**-,  Lk  24-^,  Jn  6'-'). 
The  more  significant  uses  of  the  Avord  are,  how- 
ever, figurative.  (1)  The  first  usage  under  this 
head  is  Avhere  the  verb  '  to  see '  is  used  of  the 
recognition  of  objects  not  strictly  visible,  as,  for 
example,  Avhen  it  is  said  of  Peter  that  he  saw  the 
Avind  (Mt  14^") ;  or  Avhen  men  are  told  that,  if  they 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  their  oavu  eye,  they 
Avill  then  be  able  to  see  clearl\^  to  cast  the  mote 
out  of  their  brother's  eye  (ISIt  T')  ;  or,  again,  Avhen 
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it  is  said  that  a  man  shall  see  death  (Lk  2^,  Jn 
8^') ;  or  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  a  man  as  'seeing 
the  light  of  this  world'  (Jn  IP),  where,  of  course, 
it  is  more  strictly  the  vision  of  objects  made 
possible  through  the  jjiesence  of  the  light  of  day. 

(2)  The  second  figurative  sense  is  a  very  ordinary 
one  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  verb  '  to  see '  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
mind  and  soul.  In  the  Beatitudes,  for  exjijnple, 
the  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they  shall 
see  God  (Mt  5®).  The  angels  also  possess  the 
same  privilege  (Mt  18^").  The  disciples  are  told 
that  in  seeing  Christ  they  have  already  obtained 
the  vision  of  the  Father  ( Jn  l-i'*) ;  while  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  Gospel  the  seeing  of  Christ 
and  believing  on  Him  are  the  conditions  of  possess- 
ing eternal  life  (6^'').  In  the  Lord's  gTeat  prayer  for 
His  disciples  He  desires  that  they  may  see  His 
glory  (17-'*),  which  implies  a  participation  in  the 
understanding  of  Divine  things  of  the  highest  and 
most  intimate  character.  In  this  connexion  also 
is  to  be  noted  the  strange  utterance  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  10^^,  where,  on  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  He 
speaks  of  His  beholding  Satan  '  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven,'  which  must  inaply  His  spiritual  pre- 
vision of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  the  establishment  of  His  Divine  kingdom. 
Most  significant  of  all  this  class  of  i^assages,  how- 
ever, are  those  found  in  Jn  9***,  and  Mt  IS''^"^"  with 
its  parallels  in  Mk  4^-  and  Lk  8^".  The  passage  in 
Jn.  distinctly  states  that  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  world  was  first  to  bring  light  to 
blind  eyes,  but,  secondly,  to  make  blind  those  who 
were  able  to  see ;  and  this  last  statement  is 
further  explained  in  the  passage  by  the  answer 
given  to  the  indignant  question  of  the  Pharisees 
as  to  whether  they  also  were  blind,  that  their 
fault  consisted  in  claiming  to  possess  the  power  of 
spiritual  vision,  while  their  hearts  were  closed  to 
the  real  significance  of  Christ's  message  ;  and  so 
their  boast  of  spiritual  perception  only  magnified 
their  sin.     On  Mt  ISi-*-'"  ||  see  Parable,  p.  315  f. 

(3)  A  third  general  significance  of  the  word 
'  see '  is  that  of  an  ethical  warning  in  the  sense  of 
the  Englisli  phrase  'take  heed.'  For  example,  in 
Mt  24^  we  read,  '  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled  ' ;  and 
in  Mk  8'^  two  words  are  combined  in  the  warning, 
'  Take  heed  {opdre),  beware  {px^irere)  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  leaven  of  Herod.' 

When  combined  with  a  preposition  (els),  the  verb 
pXiirw  signifies  'regard,'  in  the  sense  of  'pay 
obsequious  attention  to,'  as  in  Mt22'^ ;  and,  finally, 
the  word  is  used  of  God  Himself  in  His  vision  of 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  Mt  6",  which  reads,  '  Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense 
thee.' 

As  a  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
above  passages,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  Jn.  the 
word  '  see '  has  a  special  significance.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  words  that  form  a  leading  conception 
in  his  writing.  Just  as  the  idea  of  life  arises  out 
of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  so 
does  that  of  light  spring  from  the  miracle  of  the 
healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth.  In  Jn.'s 
sy^iritual  vocabulary,  Christ  Himself  is  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  illumination  of  the  souls  of 
men  and  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  can  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  light  and  its  enjoyment  as  suitably 
as  in  terms  of  life  and  its  possession.  Thus  the 
miracles  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind  become 
peculiarly  significant ;  but  we  need  not,  therefore, 
assume  that,  though  they  are  in  this  way  acted 
parables,  the  narratives  of  such  miracles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  historical  value,  but  as 
mere  pictorial  representations  of  the  spiritual  truths 
they  are  meant  to  convey. 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  various  passages,  esp.  the 
Expos.  Gr.  Test. ,  and  Westcott's  St.  John ;  Jiilicher,  Gleicknis- 


reden  Jesu,  pp.  121-149  ;  Bugge,  Die  Haupt-Parabeln  Jesu, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-89;  Expositor,  Gth  ser.  vol.  i.  [1900]  p.  231  ff.; 
Fiebig,  Altjiid.  Gleichnisse  und  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity  (1893),  208. 

G.  CuRRiE  Martin. 
SELF-ASSERTION.— See  Character  of  Christ 
and  Claims  of  Christ  in  vol.  i.,  and  art.  Re- 
NUXCIATION  above. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— See  Consciousness. 

SELF-CONTROL.— The  Scripture  term  for  self- 
control  is  (yKpdreia,  which  with  its  cognates  occurs 
several  times  in  the  NT  ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only 
the  privative  dKpaaia  is  found,  with  the  rendering 
'excess'  (Mt  23"').  The  English  word  is  not  used 
in  AV,  and  in  RV  is  confined  to  the  margin,  with 
the  single  exception  of  2  Ti  3^.  It  denotes  (see 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  Tit  P  rbv  irddovs  KpaTodvra)  the 
exercise  of  dominion  by  man  over  the  constituents 
of  character  within,  as  Avell  as  over  external  in- 
riuences  that  would  tend  to  batHe  or  frustrate  him. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  self-denial  as  dis- 
cipline is  from  destruction,  the  one  making  the 
self  the  centre  of  purpose  and  effort,  the  other 
aiming  at  its  extinction  or  suppression.  The  one 
reduces  the  self,  or  certain  of  its  elements,  to  zero  ; 
the  other  directs  and  uses  it,  turning  all  its  powers 
into  the  channel  of  some  activity,  viewed  as  ad- 
vantageous or  benign.  Mastery  within  the  living 
organism  of  man  is  the  principal  suggestion  of 
both  ;  but  self-denial  gives  greater  prominence  to 
the  possible  inlierence  of  evil  and  to  the  ascetic 
processes  by  which  it  must  be  purged,  whilst  self- 
control  implies  rather  freedom  and  strenuousness, 
and  involves  no  depressing  view  of  man  or  of  life 
(see  art.  Self-denial).  More  particularly,  self- 
control  means  the  control  of  the  temperament,  the 
instincts,  emotions,  and  will,  both  in  themselves 
and  against  the  various  appeals  that  are  made  to 
them  in  daily  life,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  purpose  or  the  maintenance  of  some 
phase  of  character.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  in  a  perfect  degree,  and 
by  Him  commended  to  His  disciples,  together  with 
the  secret  of  its  attainment  and  retention. 

1.  Self-control  on  the  part  of  Christ.— (1)  It  is 
rather  doubtful  whether,  in  the  current,  tliough 
vague,  sense  of  the  word,  temperament  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Christ.  Strictly  the  word  denotes  a  certain 
general  characteristic  of  a  man's  temper  and  moods, 
by  which  his  progress  in  intelligence  and  morality 
is  in  various  ways  promoted  or  hindered.  It  means 
the  set  of  the  inner  life  towards  some  specific  ex- 
pression or  action,  and  implies  both  a  disproportion 
in  the  constituents  of  character  and  a  consequent 
degree  of  imi^erfection  and  disapproval.  From  a 
very  early  time  the  typical  temperaments  have 
been  classed  as  four — sanguine,  sentimental  or 
melancholic,  choleric,  and  phlegmatic  ;  and  in  each 
of  them  is  found  in  varying  measure  a  surplus  of 
some  quality  which,  by  reason  of  its  excess,  spoils 
the  proportion,  and  makes  self-control  under  cer- 
tain conditions  specially  difficult.  As  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  perfect,  and  in  Him  all  the  virtues 
meet  and  harmonize,  Jin  excess  in  any  direction  is 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  moods  of  unbounded 
hope  (Jn  12^-),  of  depression  and  shrinking  (Mt 
'2638,  Jn  1227),  of  indignant  anger  (Mt  2'S^^-^),  of 
equanimity  and  comparative  insensibility  to  pass- 
ing impressions  (Lk  13*^,  Jn  19") ;  but  there  was 
no  such  long-continued  pre-eminence  of  one  good 
quality  over  another  as  would  allow  the  placing  of 
Him,  in  regard  to  temperament,  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  categories.  If  He  is  to  be  placed  at  all, 
a  new  class  must  be  formed,  and  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  religious  temperament  (Lk 
2^^,  Jn  &*),  with  the  right  principles  of  self-control 
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in  action  from  the  beginning.  In  tlie  same  group, 
though  by  no  means  on  the  same  level,  may  be 
put  all  the  ani^na;  natnralitev  Christiance,  amongst 
whom  the  obligation  of  self-control,  if  rendered 
easier  of  discharge  by  their  disposition,  should  be 
more  quickly  and  actively  met  (Mt  13^^  25^'',  Lk 

(2)  Control  over  instincfs  and  the  entire  appetitive 
life,  wherein  the  ethical  rule  is  indulgence  with 
restraint,  is  traceable  in  Christ  both  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  His  historical  manifestation,  and  as 
sustained  with  completeness  in  times  of  special 
temptation.  By  '  instinct '  is  meant  the  impulse 
and  faculty  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
certain  results,  without  deliberate  or  even  con- 
scious foresight.  Some  of  these  impulses  are 
rooted  in  the  body  and  aroused  into  activity  by 
its  uneasiness  and  recurring  needs.  Christ,  for 
instance,  knew  weariness  and  its  massive  appeals 
for  physical  rest,  but  was  so  completely  master  of 
Himself  as  to  be  able  to  postpone,  if  not  to  with- 
hold, the  response  (Mt  8'-'',  Jn  4««'-) ;  and  of  slug- 
gishness on  His  part  there  is  no  record  in  the 
Gospels.  During  the  week  of  the  Passion  the 
nights  were  spent  at  Bethany  (the  village  or  its 
neighbourhood  :  INIt  21",  Mk  11"),  in  part  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  bodily  rest  after  the  busy 
days.  So,  too,  with  hunger  and  thirst,  whose  im- 
portunity was  sometimes  clamorous,  yet  easily 
silenced  or  put  off  (Mt  4^,  Mk  3-"  &\  Jn  19^8).  In 
regard  to  the  physical  nature,  Christ  neither  prac- 
tised nor  enjoined  its  suppression,  but  only  the 
maintenance  of  its  proper  relation  amongst  natural 
promj^tings  and  activities.  To  this  rule  there  were 
no  exceptions,  the  apparent  ones  proving  on  closer 
examination  to  be  designed  each  for  a  special  didactic 
or  ethical  purpose.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree 
was  not  done  unthinkingly  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  disappointed  appetite  (Mk  IP'""*),  but  in  illus- 
tration of  the  doom  awaiting  Israel,  emblem  of  all 
W'ho  abound  in  leaves  but  fail  in  fruitfulness  (cf. 
Lk  13^'*),  and  of  the  power  of  faith  in  dealing  with 
evil  (Mt  21^'^^-).  '  A  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber  '  (Mt  IV^,  Lk  7^''),  on  account  of  its  very  diffi- 
culty to  some  expositors,  must  not  be  rejected  as 
an  interpolation.  It  is  not  meant  to  indicate 
Christ's  real  habit ;  but  it  is  an  almost  amused 
comment  by  Him  on  the  equal  readiness  with  which 
certain  types  of  men  protest  against  the  severity 
of  one  teacher  and  the  graciousness  of  another. 
A  professed  neutrality  which  is  really  childish  and 
angry  self-will  deals  of  necessity  in  exaggeration  ; 
and  in  this  case  its  evidence  proves  no  degree  of 
self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  Christ,  but  merely 
magnifies  His  geniality,  and  the  gentle  way  in 
which  He  moved  amongst  all  innocent  forms  of 
human  life,  into  a  charge  against  Him  of  excess. 

Of  the  mastery  exercised  by  Christ  over  His 
emotions  the  characteristics  appear  to  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  emotion,  sometimes 
even  of  free  and  unrestrained  emotion,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  such  qualities  and  extremes  as 
the  world  has  learned  to  condemn.  Sympathy 
was  full  at  Bethany  (Jn  IP^)  and  on  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem  (Lk  lO'*^),  but  not  allowed  to  become 
so  sentimental  or  overwhelming  as  to  interfere 
with  service.  The  anger  of  just  indignation  finds 
expression  and  becomes  even  torrential  in  Mt 
2313-36 .  ly^^^  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  personal 
rancour.  In  Gethsemane  the  sacred  anguish  tran- 
scends analysis,  for  the  vicarious  Passion  was 
begun  ;  but  if  any  influence  of  fear  or  regret  or 
intolerable  burden  (Lk  22'**')  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
the  shrinking  is  quickly  mastered,  and  the  Saviour 
goes  forth  calmly  to  die  (Mt  26*^^-,  Mk  14«'-,  He 
5"''-).  Similarly  the  cry  on  the  cross  (Mt  27^®,  Mk 
15^^)  is  no  sign  of  a  temporary  loss  of  control,  the 
collapse  of  the  human  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  approaching  death.  It  should  be  connected 
with  His  work  of  atonement  rather  than  with  His 
personal  experience,  and  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  pressure  of  tiie  world's  sin  (Gal  3'^).  For  man 
Christ  passes  through  the  deep  valley  of  sin's 
doom,  and  at  the  supreme  moment  is  compassed 
about  by  darkness  unrelieved ;  but  He  did  not 
falter,  nor  was  the  ordered  unity  of  His  inner  life 
in  His  oneness  of  purpose  with  the  Father  broken. 
At  the  other  extreme  of  emotion  are  the  sense  of 
relief  after  long  strain,  with  its  associated  perils 
of  'letting  oneself  go,'  and  such  an  exultation  of 
joy  as  is  apt  to  cause  a  lapse  in  vigilance.  The 
relief  and  the  joy  are  traceable  in  Christ  (Mt  11-'^, 
Lk  10-\  Jn  17^-  ■*),  who  on  the  earlier  occasion  im- 
mediately proceeds,  according  to  the  one  tradi- 
tion, to  ofi'er  rest  to  the  weary,  and,  according  to 
the  other,  to  pronounce  a  benediction  upon  His 
disciples.  Joy  that  becomes  exuberant  and  beyond 
control,  and  wastes  itself  in  moods  of  sheer  ecstasj', 
is  nowhere  recorded  of  Him.  He  preserves  con- 
sistently the  wise  mean,  well  removed  from  the 
ordinary  dangers,  on  either  side,  of  excess  and  of 
defect.  His  self-respect  was  complete,  never  de- 
generating into  immodest  vanity  or  giving  place 
to  servility  (Jn  G^^  1212-15  ig2i.  37)_  Ycrt  could  not 
be  excited  in  Him  by  the  antagonism  of  the  people 
or  by  His  apparent  powerlessness  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  (Mt  12"^-,  Lk  4^^^-,  Jn  18^3 19").  He 
was  .sociable  yet  free,  interested  but  not  absorbed 
in  nature  and  in  man,  subject  to  every  pure  emotion 
but  possessed  and  mastered  by  none.  And  the 
sensitive  life  of  Christ  is  most  correctly  viewed  as 
an  organized  comity  of  well-graded  sentiments  and 
feelings,  amongst  whic  h  due  order  was  maintained 
without  either  difficult  eflbrt  or  occasional  failure. 
(3)  To  this,  the  negative  side  of  self-control,  the 
subjection  of  the  various  instincts  and  sensibilities, 
must  be  added  the  positive  introduction  of  some 
controlling  end  or  purpiose,  without  which  the 
main  factor  in  determining  the  merit  of  self- 
control  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  life  will  be 
absent.  Self-control  by  itself  may  be  sim[)ly  a 
tribute  to  strength  of  will,  neutral  in  regard  to 
quality,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  bad  uses. 
As  exhibited  in  Christ,  it  means  not  only  steadi- 
ness and  freedom  from  irritability,  a  calm  temper 
unruffled  by  influences  from  without,  but  the 
inflexible  direction  of  the  spirit  and  will  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  than  which  neither 
ethics  nor  religion  can  disclose  any  worthier. 
This  superiority  to  disappointment,  difficulty, 
apparent  disaster,  is  shown  in  many  lights  ;  and 
if  there  are  times  when  it  appears  for  a  moment 
to  be  obscured,  it  is  recovered  in  another  moment, 
and  unflinchingly  held.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
Jesus  lived  was  often  impure,  vitiated  by  the 
influence  of  successes  that  were  won  by  insincerity 
as  well  as  by  the  prosperity  of  many  vices  ;  yet  by 
men  who  are  competent  to  judge,  no  moral  fault 
or  compromise  with  wrong  has  ever  been  charged 
against  Him  (Jn  8'*^).  There  is  no  instance  of  His 
having  been  diverted  from  His  purpose  by  the 
'gainsaying  of  sinners'  (He  12^),  the  blundering 
clamour  of  the  people,  or  their  unbelieving  dis- 
avowal of  His  mission  (Mk  14^^) .  and  even  wide- 
spread alienation  amongst  His  followers  was  turned 
into  an  occasion  for  deepening  the  convictions  and 
strengthening  the  loyalty  of  the  others  (Jn  6^''). 
Neither  the  bitter  craft  of  the  religious  leaders 
with  their  emissaries  dogging  His  footstejis 
(Mt  22'^'^-,  Lk  IP^'-),  nor  the  jealousy  or  fear  of 
the  petty  overlords  (Lk  133^'-),  could  break  the 
inward  unity  of  His  spirit  or  the  stability  of  His 
will.  In  the  select  group  of  His  disciples  were 
dispositions  to  protest  or  interfere  (Mt  16-,  Lk  9^^), 
sometimes  ignorance  and  unwillingness  to  learn 
(Mt  202o«'-,  Lk  172";  cf.  Ac  1«),  tempers  and  views 
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that  were  discordant  and  unseemly,  with  a  traitor 
lurking  in  the  midst ;  yet  Christ  never  allowed 
the  strain  of  His  work,  or  the  uncongeniality  or 
impotence  of  the  men  who  were  nearest  to  Him, 
to  divert  His  sympathy  or  to  ruffle  the  settled 
quiet  of  His  demeanour.  Death  itself,  rendered 
inconceivably  horrible  by  the  concentration  upon 
Him  of  every  man's  sin  (He  2^),  was  anticipated 
without  alarm,  and  undergone  in  all  its  shame 
without  loss  of  personal  dignity  or  any  weakening 
of  His  loving  resolution  to  save.  He  set  His  face 
steadfastly  (Lk  9^')  in  no  sudden  bracing  of  His 
will  in  the  presence  of  an  unexpected  peril ;  but 
the  perfect  self-control,  which  made  it  jjossible  for 
Him  to  become  incarnate,  was  maintained  through 
all  the  incidents  of  the  historical  manifestation, 
and  even  on  the  cross  itself.  In  the  freedom  of 
His  contact  with  nature  and  man.  His  heart  never 
more  than  momentarily  failed,  and  His  self-control 
in  times  of  confusion  and  danger  helped  to  make 
Him  the  most  consunmiate  Leader  of  sinful  men, 
serene  and  strong,  and  ahvays  confident  in  God 
and  in  the  issue. 

(4)  Beyond  the  action  of  Christ's  own  will,  two 
further  causes  of  His  self-control  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  one  was  His  personal  trust  in 
God  the  Father,  and  the  other  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  resjwnse.  [a)  At  the  beginning  of 
His  career  the  part  plaj'ed  both  in  His  practice 
and  in  His  inner  life  and  thought  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  His  Father's  claims  upon  Him,  against  the 
attractions  that  appeal  to  youth,  and  the  depend- 
ence and  clinging  that  earthly  parents  naturally 
desire,  was  indicated  in  His  reply  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  2«),  and  on  later  occasions  (Jn  4^  S^ob  Q^  14«i). 
A  sense  of  security  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
Father's  power  and  purpose  is  part  of  the  secret  of 
Christ's  complete  self-possession  in  the  final  crisis 
(Mt  26''^).  He  entered  upon  His  Agony  with  bitter 
forebodings,  which  in  solitude  became  almost 
unendurable  (Lk  22^) ;  absolute  acceptance  of  the 
Father's  will  (Mk  14^")  enabled  Him  to  press  down 
any  reluctance  to  die  (He  S'*"^-) — ^'made  perfect' 
Himself  thereby,  and  fitted  to  be  '  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation.'  So  important  was  His  con- 
sciousness of  this  relationship  with  the  Father, 
tliat  in  it  lay  for  Him  the  kernel  and  germ  of  all 
truth,  and  in  its  revelation  to  man  the  sum  of  all 
dutj'^  and  pleasure,  (b)  The  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  sustaining  the  self-control  of  Jesus  against 
appetites  and  evil  appeals  is  conspicuous  in  the 
records  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4^,  Mk  ll^  Lk  4^), 
and  referred  to  by  each  of  the  Synoptists  (see 
Temptation).  But  it  also  appears  elsewhere. 
From  His  childhood  '  the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
him '  (Lk  2'*") ;  and  that  communicated  grace  of 
tlie  Spirit  wrought  in  Him  (Lk  2^2'^  RVm)  all  that 
He  as  a  man  accomplished  or  became.  The  unction 
or  illapse  at  His  baptism  was  not  temporary,  but 
the  Spirit  permanently  abode  with  Him  (Jn  P-^-)  ; 
and  if  Ac  10^  refers  primarily  to  invigoration  for 
service,  St.  Luke  elsewhere  represents  Jesus  as 
'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (4i,  cf.  Jn  3^^),  and  as 
thereby  prepared  for  personal  testing  and  discijiline 
as  well  as  for  His  mission  of  mercy  and  redemption. 
For  Him,  as  for  His  disciples,  the  soul's  thirst  for 
unity  and  self-mastery  is  assuaged,  and  all  needed 
resources  are  obtained,  in  the  same  way  and  from 
the  same  fountain  (Jn  7^'^'). 

2.  Self-control  on  the  part  of  man. — For  man 
self-control  assumes  a  double  aspect,  according  as 
it  is  a  rule  of  restraint  or  of  activity.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  keeps  the  indulgence  of  the  natural 
appetites  and  impulses  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
grading  and  co-ordinating  them  all  as  elements  of 
a  coherent  rational  life.  On  the  other,  it  con- 
centrates the  energies,  reversing  any  original 
tendency  to  difi'usion,  and  integrating  moral  life 


under  the  steady  pressure  of  a  master  conviction 
and  a  master  purpose.  In  other  words,  since 
Christianity  is  not  an  ideal  or  a  theoretical  ethic, 
but  a  practicable  way  of  living,  and  since  each 
man's  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  impulses 
generally,  but  from  t!ie  predominance  of  some 
single  group  of  impulses,  self-control  as  exhibited 
and  required  by  Christ  comes  to  mean  the  control 
of  individual  temperament,  the  avoidance  of  the 
various  evil  excesses  to  which  each  man  is  prone, 
and  possibly  even  the  substitution  of  some  form  of 
good  for  some  form  of  evil  as  an  instinctive  beset- 
raent.  Symmetrical  development  of  each  man's 
spirit  may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  far  from  silent  either  as  to  the  method 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  or  as  to  the  pains  and 
satisfactions  of  the  process. 

Control  of  the  senses  and  appetites  is  to  be 
carried,  if  necessary,  to  the  point  of  mutilation, 
for  excess  must  be  ]n'evented,  wliatever  the  pain 
or  cost  (Mt  5=9'-  188f-,  Mk  9«-^) ;  and  not  even 
relation shijjs  that  are  legitimate  and  pure  must 
be  alloAved  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  tiie 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (]\It  19'-,  cf.  1  Co  7^-).  Inclina- 
tions and  impulses  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  the 
Christian  should  be  their  master  and  not  their 
slave  (Mt  5=*»-^\  Lk  G^s'-;  cf.  Ro  12"'').  The  need 
of  integrating  the  life  by  giving  supreme  sway 
to  some  riglit  and  rightly  conceived  purpose  at  its 
centre  is  shown  in  the  conversation  with  the  j'oung 
ruler  (Mt  19^1,  Mk  10-',  Lk  18"),  where  the  re- 
nunciation of  wealth  is  a  necessarj'  preparation 
for  all-absorbing  devotion  to  Christ,  the  great  test 
of  discipleship  (as  in  Jn  10-^  12-^),  as  well  as  the 
secret  of  perfection.  The  same  is  the  bearing  of 
the  sayings  as  to  the  'single'  eye  (Mt  6",  Lk  W^), 
the  impossibility  of  serving  God  and  mammon 
(Mt  6-^,  Lk  16'^),  the  necessity  of  becoming  •'  as  a 
little  child'  (^Ik  10'^),  as  well  as  the  great  law  of 
Mt  6^*,  the  obsei'vance  of  which  not  only  safeguards 
the  spirit  from  the  distressing  influence  of  suspicion 
and  fear,  but  especially  keeps  it  a  well-ordered 
unity,  with  quiet  strength  and  readiness  to  act  as  its 
prominent  qualities.  If  the  control  be  threatened 
from  without,  it  is  recovered  or  retained  by  recog- 
nizing God's  superior  claims,  and  counting  nothing 
so  important  in  experience  as  His  good  pleasure 
(Mt  102S,  Lk  12^f-).  Against  opposition  and  diffi- 
culty of  every  kind  the  rule  is  steadiness  (Mt  10'^"-^- 
'^■'^^),  neither  purpose  nor  self-control  being  shaken, 
because  of  the  unrivalled  constraint  of  tlae  love  of 
Christ  (Mt  249,  j^  1518-21  ^qi.  2o-22)_  <  poj-  ^y  g^j-e  ' 
gives  the  secret  of  a  self-control  that  never  breaks 
down  ;  and  the  love  and  devotion  are  continuously 
fed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  (:\It  10=o,  Jn  16"). 
By  the  forgiveness  of  sins  Christ  sets  the  will  free 
from  bondage  to  past  evil,  and  His  Spirit,  ruling 
in  the  life  because  in  the  heart,  becomes  an  un- 
failing source  of  strength  and  peace,  reproducing 
in  mortal  experience  the  self-control  of  Him  who 
never  wavered  from  duty,  or  yielded  to  temptation, 
or  allowed  the  Kingdom  within  to  be  disturbed  by 
a  breach  of  will  between  Himself  and  the  Father. 
His  self-control,  in  its  comjileteness  and  in  its 
means,  is  the  measure  and  guarantee  of  what  is 
possible  to  man.     See  also  art.  Temperance. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.vv.  x.xpiit.(7ia.,  lyxpccTiKx. ;  Aristotle,  Eth.  bk.  vii.  ;  Marten- 
sen,  Chr.  Eth.  ii.  411  ;  C.  E.  Searle  in  Camb.  Serm.  (ed.  Bebb), 
1893,  p.  70  ;  J.  Iverach,  The  Other  Side  of  Greatmss  (1906),  109. 

R.  W.  Mos-s. 
SELF-DENIAL.— Self-denial  is  undoubtedly  an 
essential  part  of  the  religious  life  as  set  before 
men  by  Jesus  Christ.  '  If  any  man  Avill  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself  (Mt  16-^).  The  word 
used  (aTrapveofxai.)  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the 
parallel  passages  (Mk  8-'^,  Lk  9-^) :  in  tlie  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  St.  Peter's  denial 
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(Mt  26»^- ^3- ^5^  Mk  143o-3i-'?-\  Lk226',  Jn  13^8)  ;  and 
in  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  apostasy  (Lk  12^). 
It  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  tr.  dkc.  It  is  a  stfong 
word,  and  its  meaning  is  best  understood  perh.aps 
by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  '  I  count  as  loss '  {rjyrifiai  ^rnxlav,  V\\  '6''-  *). 
It  must  be  understood  to  include  a  conquest  of 
the  insistent  and  unruly  demands  of  the  body, 
denial  of  the  lower  self ;  and  a  bringing  into 
subjection  of  the  ambitions  and  emotions  of  the 
intellect  and  spirit,  denial  of  the  higher  self. 

1.  The  denial  of  the  carnal  self.  — The  prac- 
tices by  which  men  have  sought  to  accomplish 
this  kind  of  self-denial  pass  generally  under  the 
name  of  asceticism.  There  are  five  such  kinds 
of  discipline  recommended  or  countenanced  by 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  example:  (1)  fasting, 
(2)  celibacy  and  sexual  restraint,  (3)  almsgiving, 
(4)  vigils,  (5)  the  refusal  of  luxury  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  life. 

(1)  Fasting  was  practised  by  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt4iff-||).  It  was  presupposed  as  likely  to  form 
part  of  the  religious  life  by  His  disciples  (Mt  6'®*-, 
Mk  2-'').  It  was  practised  by  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church  in  their  time  (Ac  W-  ^o  13»  1423,  i  Co  7«), 
and  traditions  of  the  severity  of  their  fasting 
survived  into  the  2nd  cent.  {Clem.  Rccog.  vii.  6; 
Clem.  Alex.  Pcedag.  ii.  1  ;  Can.  Marat,  i.  11). 
In  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  examjile  of  the  Pharisees,  fasting  on  stated 
days  became  a  common  form  of  self  -  denial 
(Did.  viii.  ;  Hernias,  Sim.  v.  1  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  12).  The  Lenten  fast  grew  from  an 
original  14  days  (Tertull.  de  Jejun.  15)  to  40  days, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Friday  fast,  the  Lenten  fast,  and  the  custom 
of  fasting  before  receiving  the  Communion,  were 
very  general,  if  not  universal,  in  the  early  Catholic 
and  the  mediasval  Church.     See  art.  Fasting. 

(2)  Celibacy  is  countenanced  by  our  Lord,  but 
not  generally  recommended  (Mt  19^",  Lk  14-^).  It 
and  temporary  sexual  restraint  are  recommended 
and  even  deemed  specially  honourable  by  the 
Apostles  (lCo7-''•='^  RevU^-^).  In  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  the  idea  of  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  virgin  state  grew  rapidly  (Did.  xi.  11  ; 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Polyc.  v.  ;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  15 ; 
Athenag.  33,  etc.).     See  art.  Celibacy. 

(3)  Almsgiving,  as  a  form  of  self-denial,  is  dis- 
tinctly recommended  by  our  Lord  (Mt  &^-,  Lk  11^^ 
1233,  Mk  12^3 .  cf  Lk  638,  Mt,  5^2^  Ac  203^),  and  He 
Himself,  though  poor,  practised  it  (Jn  IS^").  The 
Apostles  insisted  on  the  duty  of  almsgiving,  at 
first  apparently  indiscriminately  (Ac  2^^-^^),  after- 
wards with  moi-e  caution  (Ro  12^,  2  Co  8*,  Ja  2"'-, 

1  Jn  3",  He  13'«,  Ja  P^,  2  Co  9«-  \  Gal  6»,  1  Co  16\ 

2  Co  91,  Ro  1528,  Ac  lp7-3o ;  cf.  2  Th  3'").  In  the 
early  Church,  almsgiving,  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
was  a  recognized  duty  (Tertull.  Apol.  39  ;  Cypr. 
de  Oper.  et  Elecm. ).    See  Almsgiving. 

(4)  Vigils.  —  Watching  and  wakefulness  as  a 
form  of  self-denying  service  to  God  were  no  doubt 
suggested  by  our  Lord's  commands  (Mt  24^^  2641, 
Lk  123')  as  well  as  by  His  own  practice  (Mt  14'-3 
2638),  and  in  tiiis  sense  were  understood  many  of 
tiie  Apostolic  exhortations  (1  Co  16^3,  1  Tii  5", 
Eph  6'8).  Examples  of  vigil  services  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  121-  20')  and  in  the  practice  of  St.  Paul 
(2  Co  6«  1127).  The  heathen  Pliny's  description 
(Ep.  X.  97)  of  the  Christians  as  '  meeting  before 
daybreak '  probably  points  to  nothing  but  a  desire 
for  privacy  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  public  notice,  but  we  have  certainly 
allusions  to  vigils  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  in 
the  writings  of  several  of  the  early  Fathers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Pcedag.  ii.  9;  Tertull.  ad  Ux.  ii.  5;  Cypr. 
de  Laps.  34  fF.  ;  Lactant.  vii.  19 ;  August.  Ep.  ad 


Jnnuar.  119;  Socr.  i.  37,  v.  21;  Sozom.  ii.  29, 
iii.  6). 

(5)  Refusal  of  luxury. — Another  region  in  which 
self-denial  might  be  exercised  was  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  life,  clothes,  household  arrange- 
ments, etc.  Our  Lord's  own  example  (Mt  8^")  was 
appealed  to,  and  certain  hints  in  His  teaching  were 
felt  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  (Mt  10^"  11**, 
Lk  16"*).  The  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  more 
detailed  and  definite  (1  Ti  2^,  1  P  33*-)-  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  luxury  permissible  to 
Christians  came  up  in  the  Montanist  controversy 
(Euseb.  v.  18.  4;  Tertull.  de  Coron.  Mil.  5,  10,  11). 
It  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pcedag.  of 
Clem,  of  Alex,  (see  especially  ii.  11,  ii.  8-12,  iii.  2, 
etc.),  and  is  discussed  by  Cyprian  (de  Virg.  vel. 
and  de  Cult.  fern.). 

2.  The  denial  of  the  higher  intellectual  and 
psychical  self. — "When  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  His  definite  and  marked  departure  from  the 
ethics  of  classical  antiquity.  For  Him  there  is  no 
such  word  as  aper-q  (cf.  "A/3j;s,  and  the  Lat.  vir-tus) 
with  the  sense  of  elevated  manliness.  Nor  has  He 
anything  to  correspond  with  the  classical  tetrad 
<pp6vrj<Ti.s  (or  (Tocpia),  dvdpeia,  aui(})poavv7],  SiKaioffiv-q. 
These  express  the  completest  development  of  the 
higher,  better  self  in  man,  and  proclaim  as  the 
ideal  the  attainment  of  the  truest  '  manliness '  in 
the  face  of  an  appreciative  and  admiring  world. 
For  our  Lord  the  ideal  is  a  different  one.  His 
life  fulfils  the  conception  of  the  prophet.  He  has 
no  beauty  that  men  should  desire  Him.  He  is 
despised,  rejected,  a  Man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief.  He  is  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart '  (cf. 
Zee  9^  2  Co  W,  Ph  2').  He  is  '  one  that  serveth ' 
(Mt  2028,  Jn  13i3-n)_  it  jg  <  the  poor  in  spirit,' '  they 
that  mourn,'  '  the  meek,'  and  those  that  '  are  re- 
viled '  whom  He  calls  blessed  (cf.  Mt  183-  *  193"  20", 
Mk  102'ff-,  Lk  I'lS).  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
ideal  here  set  up  is  Avholly  different  from  that 
of  the  classical  philosophers.  The  two  are,  in 
fact,  in  fundamental  opposition.  The  one  is  the 
ideal  of  the  development,  the  other  the  ideal  of 
the  denial  of  the  higher  self.  The  Apostles  under- 
stood the  Master  very  well  and  taught  as  He  did 
(but  see  the  use  of  apery)  in  what  may  be  its  classi- 
cal sense  in  Ph  48  and  in  2  P  P).  Indeed,  they 
insisted  with  even  more  tiian  His  iteration  on 
the  denial  of  self  (1  Co  128-29,  2  Co  P  6'»,  Ph  2^-^ 
2  Co  10\  1  P  221,  Gal  523  6S  Eph  42,  Col  3^2,  ja  121 
3",  1  P  5^  2  Co  1221). 

Literature.— 1.  Historical  :  Zockler,  Askese  und  Mbnchtum 
(1894),  Die  Tugendlehre  des  Christentums  (1904) ;  Mayer,  Die 
Christl.  Askese,  ihre  Wesen  xind  ihre  histor.  Entfaltuwj  (1894) ; 
A.  Ritschl,  Gesch.  des  Pte(ts)*ms  (1880-86);  W.  Bright,  Some 
Aspects  of  Primitive  Church  Life  (1898) ;  J.  O.  Hannay,  The 
Spirit  and  Origin  of  Christian  Monasticism  (1902);  Migne, 
Dictionnaire  d'Ascctisme,  Enci/cl.  Thiol,  vols.  45,  46  ;  Bingham, 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Theological  and  Devotional: — Rothe,  Theol.  Ethik,  iii. 
(1848);  Dorner,  Si/st.  d.  chr.  Sittenlehre ;  Newman  Smyth, 
Christian  Ethics  (iS9i);  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying;  J.  Keble,  Letters  of  Spiritual  Counsel;  J.  H.  Newman, 
Historical  Sketches  ;  Bp.  Paget,  The  Spirit  of  Discipline  ;  J.  O. 
Hannay,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Desert  (1904) ;  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  Baxter,  Self -Denial. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.— '  Our  conclusion,  then, 
is  tiiat  the  state  of  mind  which  is  now  most  natur- 
ally expressed  by  the  unspoken  questions,  Have  I 
been  what  I  shoiild  be  ?  Shall  I  be  what  I  should 
be,  in  doing  so  and  so  ?  is  that  in  which  all  moral 
progress  originates'  (T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to 
Ethics,  p.  337). 

1.  Duty  of  self-examination. — Every  man's  con- 
science bears  witness  to  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  self-examination.  It  means  taking 
oneself  seriously,  and  applying  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  methods  analogous  to  those  adojited 
in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  and  skill. 
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It  is  the  comparison  of  our  motives  and  actions 
■with  the  Ideal  of  wliat  they  should  be  ;  and  all  such 
self-scrutiny,  as  T.  H.  Green  suggests,  has  a  real 
identity  Avith  the  reformer's  comparison  of  what 
is  actual  -with  a  social  ideal.  He  who  would  attain 
excellence  in  any  difficult  work  must  be  constantly 
testing  and  examining  his  results.  He  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  overcome  slackness,  discover  errors, 
ensure  progress.  In  Christian  discipleship,  the 
most  arduous,  as  it  is  the  most  noble,  of  all  pursuits, 
there  is  the  same  imperative  demand.  This  duty 
is  enforced  (1)  By  Holy  Scripture.  The  mission  of 
the  ancient  prophet,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
priest,  w^as  to  apply  a  constant  spur  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Much  of  his  message  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  exhortation,  '  Let  us  search  and  try 
our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord '  (La  3^").  He 
bade  men  examine  themselves  in  the  light  of  God's 
known  character  and  will  (Is  P^'-^",  Jer  7'"^,  Ezk 
lgi9-32^  Hos  141-9  etc.).  If  Jesus  did  not  in  so  many 
words  call  on  men  to  examine  themselves,  yet  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  such  self-criticism  were  im- 
plied in  all  His  ministry  and  teaching.  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  in  so  many  of  His  par- 
ables, He  was  holding  up  before  men  the  ideal  by 
which  they  must  test  their  lives.  And  the  same 
may  be  .said  of  all  the  Apostolic  Epistles  (1  Co 
11-^  2  Co  13*). — (2)  By  the  experience  of  wise  and 
good  men.  The  saying,  'Man,  knoAv  thyself,'  was 
frequently  on  the  lips  of  Socrates.  He  made  it 
the  text  of  his  life  and  teaching.  But  how  shall 
a  man  know  himself  unless  he  brings  his  thoughts, 
his  passions,  his  conduct,  into  strict  review,  and 
scrutinizes  them  in  the  light  of  conscience  and 
duty?  What  a  large  place,  again,  did  this  work 
of  self-examination  fill  in  the  lives  of  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  of  earlier  and  simpler 
times  than  ours.  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,  is  much  occui^ied  with  this  duty  ; 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Dying  (chapter  ii. ),  devotes  many  pages  to  the 
reasons  and  benefits  of  the  habit  of  the  daily 
examination  of  our  actions.  '  He  that  does  not 
frequently  search  his  conscience,'  he  remarks,  '  is  a 
house  without  a  window.' 

2.  Difficulties  and  dangers  of  self-examination. 
- — (1)  There  is  the  danger  of  a  morbid  self -cotiscious- 
ness  hurtful  to  the  spiritual  life.  An  analogy  may 
be  drawn  with  bodily  health.  A  sure  Avay  of 
producing  sickness  and  physical  disorder  is  for  a 
person  to  be  constantly  worrying  himself  about  his 
health,  and  living,  as  it  were,  with  his  fingers  always 
on  his  pulse.  '  Is  this  self-consciousness  a  good 
thing  ?  Does  it  not  hinder  action,  destroy  energy  ? 
Does  it  not  cultivate  a  habit  of  mawkishness,  an 
indelicate  desire  to  expose  the  most  secret  passages 
of  our  souls,  even  to  the  public  gaze  ?  ...  In  how 
many  other  ways  do  men  testify  that  they  feel  this 
self-consciousness  to  be  a  disease  which  will  destroy 
them  if  they  cannot  be  cured  of  it !  What  numbers 
does  it  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  spiritual  director  ! ' 
(F.  D.  Maurice).  Do  we  not  live  our  best  life 
when  we  just  go  on  doing  our  duty  and  filling  our 
place,  never  considering  ourselves  at  all  ?  '  There 
is  a  kind  of  devotion  to  great  objects  or  to  public 
service  which  seems  to  leave  a  man  no  leisure  and 
to  afford  no  occasion  for  the  question  about  him- 
self, whether  he  has  been  as  good  as  he  should 
have  been,  whetiier  a  better  man  would  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  And  again, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  to  be  always  fingering 
one's  motives  is  a  sign  rather  of  an  unwholesome 
preoccupation  with  self  than  of  the  eagerness  in 
disinterested  service  which  helps  forward  mankind ' 
(T.  H.  Green). — (2)  A  more  serious  difficulty  is 
that  in  this  work  of  self-criticism  we  occupy  the 
double  position  of  being  both  the  examiner  and  the 
examined.     We  are  at  once  the  judge,  the  witness. 


and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  What  scope  for  self- 
deception,  for  evasion,  for  duping  ourselves  !  Are 
Me  not  in  danger  of  condemning  trifles  and  over- 
looking serious  faults  and  vices?  How  easy  to 
confuse  the  issues  in  this  complicated  process ! 
to  lose  sight  of  the  due  pro^jortion  of  things  !  to 
play  tricks  with  ourselves  !  Is  there  any  escape 
from  this  difficulty  ? 

3.  Suggestions  for  self-examination.  —  If  the 
dangers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  escaped,  this 
exercise  must  be  conducted  (1)  with  the  most  humble 
dependence  upon  God  and  desire  for  His  help  and 
guidance.  Consider  specially  Ps  L39^^-  '^.  The 
Psalmist  could  not  trust  himself.  He  knew  how 
sin  eluded  him,  how  it  disguised  itself,  how  it  hid 
in  secret  chambers  where  his  search  could  not  fol- 
low it.  He  needed  the  aid  of  One  who  could  accom- 
plish a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  work  than  he 
himself  could  undertake.  Consider  also  1  Ch  28**  29", 
Ps  261-2  44'-^!,  Pr  W-  -  20-^  Jer  \l^-^'-\.—{2)  The  ex- 
amination must  be  very  largely  objective,  i.e.  not 
mei'ely,  or  chiefly,  a  scrutiny  of  feelings  or  motives, 
but  an  investigation  of  actual  conduct  in  the  light 
of  God's  law  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The  desire 
expressed  in  the  hymn,  '  'Tis  a  point  I  long  to 
know.  .  .  .  Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no  ? '  may  often  be 
best  answered  by  a  reference  to  such  words  as  are 
found  in  Jn  W^-  -^  15".  See  also  Mt  T^if-*,  Mk  3^5. 
'  Do  you  notice  hoAV  many  times  our  Saviour  says  : 
"  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments  "  ?  It  is  as 
if  a  child  should  rush  passionately  to  its  mother  and 
throw  its  little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  say  con- 
vulsively, "  O  mother  !  I  do  love  you  so  ! "  "  Well, 
my  dear  child,  if  you  do,  why  are  you  not  a  better 
child?"  '  (H.  W.  Beecher,  Conduct  the  Index  of  Feel- 
ing).— (3)  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
2  Co  13*  '  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you.''  Therein  lies  the 
secret  by  which  self-examination  may  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  fiction  ;  therein  is  found  the  protection 
from  the  dangers  already  referred  to.  There  is  a 
true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  ;  One  who 
dwells  with  us,  near  us,  in  us ;  One  who  will 
save  us  from  self-flattery  and  self-deception,  and 
from  mawkish  self-consciousness.  In  the  light  of 
His  presence  self-examination  is  safe  and  fruitful. 

LiTKRATURE. — The  most  suggestive  remarks  which  the  writer 
has  seen  on  this  subject  are  found  in  a  sermon  by  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  179,  '  How  Self-Examination 
is  possible.'  T.  H.  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Bk.  iv.  'The 
Application  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  the  Guidance  of  Con- 
duct,' ehs.  i.  ii.,  is  worthy  of  most  careful  study;  cf.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  The  Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch.  ii.  '  On  the 
Daily  Examination  of  our  Actions';  Thomas  i  Kempis,  0/  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  Bk.  i.  '  Admonitions  useful  for  the  Spiritual 
Life ' ;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Serrno7is  to  the  Natural  Man  (1879), 
p  181  •  V,'.  L.  Watkinson,  Studies  in  Christian  Character,  1st 
ser.  (1901)  p.  10  ;  W.  S.  Wood,  Problems  of  the  NT  (1890),  p.  83  ; 
T.  B.  Dover,  Alive  unto  God  (1888),  p.  37. 

Arthur  Jenkinson. 
SELFISHNESS.— The  self-sacrifice  which  Christ 
demands  of  all  who  would  be  His  followers  might 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  Christianity  was  a  re- 
ligion of  asceticism  ;  that  the  Gnostic  dualism  of 
good  and  evil,  matter  and  spirit,  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus ;  that  God 
required  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  even  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  sacrifice  itself. 
But  it  is  a  total  misconception  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  suppose  that  He  makes  asceticism  an  end. 
What  we  find  Him  teaching  is  not  that  the  world 
is  evil,  but  that  the  soul  of  man  is  good  ;  that  the 
soul  is  eternal,  not  of  time,  and  therefore  that  in 
God  alone,  to  whom  it  is  akin,  can  it  attain  its 
complete  satisfaction  (Mt  6"-2i  1|  Lk  12^-  ^).  He 
demanded  self-renunciation  (Lk  14-''-  ^-  ^^),  and  at 
the  same  time  He  inculcated  the  absolute  value  of 
the  self  (Mt  162«  ||  Mk  8^- »').  He  sets  moral  self- 
love  over  against  natural  selfishness  (Mt  16-*  11  Mk 
8^),  and  He  insists  that  the  perfect,  the  eternal 
development  of   the   human   personality  is  to   be 
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found  not  in  separation  and  independence,  but  in 
union  and  coninmnion  with  universal  life, — life  as 
it  is  in  God,  life  as  God  has  put  it  into  the  world 
(cf.  Mt  5.  6.  7).  To  pour  out  oneself  in  love,  to 
lose  oneself  for  Christ's  sake,  to  give  oneself  to 
God  and  to  the  world  of  men,  is  'to  tind,'  'to 
save '  oneself  in  Him.  To  make  the  law  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
each  human  soul,  the  fundamental  law  of  one's 
life,  is  to  render  all  temporal  and  corruptible 
things  innocuous.  It  then  becomes  possible  to 
employ  them,  in  a  way  of  which  the  Stoic  hardly 
dreamed,  to  the  end  of  jjcrfect  self-development 
(Mt  6^^).  'What  is  a  man  profited,'  Christ  asks, 
'  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?'  To  preserve  and  to  save  his  soul  is  thus  a 
man's  highest  profit,  his  one  great  task.  But  to 
seek  to  save  it  in  the  worldly  sense  is  to  lose  it  in 
the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Natural  selfishness  is 
humanity's  greatest  danger — the  great  source  of 
sin.  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  accepts  the 
common  division  of  human  nature  into  its  two 
spheres  of  Hesh  and  spirit.  He  has,  it  is  true,  no 
explicit  psychology  such  as  St.  Paul  elaborated  ; 
but  to  Him  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man  are 
as  evidently  in  continual  conflict  as  to  St.  Paul. 
It  is  the  natural  self  that  must  be  denied,  that 
must  be  subjected,  if  the  spiritual  self  is  to  grow. 
Each  of  these  Christ  calls  the  'self,'  the  'life'; 
but  it  is  the  latter  only — '  the  soul ' — that  is  of 
absolute  value.  The  value  of  the  former  is  but 
relative  ;  and  its  good,  which  has  a  measure,  must 
always  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  other,  which 
is  measureless.  Even  the  gaining  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  natural  self  is  Avorthless  if  it  entails 
spiritual  loss  ;  for  to  lose  the  true  self  is  to  have 
but  the  life  of  time,  is  to  miss  that  of  eternity  (cf. 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  12^^""',  and  the 
profound  statement  of  the  same  truth  in  Christ's 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  Mt  4^"",  Lk  4--'^). 
Moral  self-love,  therefore,  consists  primarily  in 
love  to  God  ;  and  whenever  the  good  of  the  natural 
self  conflicts  with  the  dictates  of  that  love,  it  must 
be  denied  as  a  temptation  of  Satan  (Mt  16'-''-^).  To 
sink  the  self  in  the  sensuous  and  finite,  to  culti- 
vate the  lower  nature,  to  lay  uji  abundant  goods, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  joy  of  one's  soul  is  to  be 
found  therein,  is  to  lose  one's  soul ;  and  when 
death  comes,  the  loss  of  all  is  immediately  mani- 
fest (Lk  12i«--i).  It  is  in  the  light  of  eternity  that 
man  must  view  the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
true  self  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  that  the 
heart  may  dwell  continually  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  eternal  life. 

That  the  denial  of  selfish  desires  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itself,  is  made  clear  by  a  whole 
series  of  parables  uttered  by  our  Lord  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  labour.  An  idle  faith,  an  idle  self-sacrifice, 
did  not  satisfy  Christ.  To  serve  God  is  the  soul's 
great  aim,  and  at  the  same  time  its  salvation  (cf, 
parables  of  the  Talents,  Mt  25"-3o ;  the  Pounds,  Lk 
1911-27 ;  the  Servants  Watching,  Lk  123e-«  ;  the  Ten 
Virgins,  Mt  25i-i" ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
Mt  201-15).  From  all  these  it  is  clear  that  the 
reward  is  in  no  sense  jiroportionate  to  the  work 
done,  but  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  shown  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  reward  is  the  labour  itself,  and 
grows  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that  life  eternal  is  the 
grand  reward,  but  in  that  life  he  is  already  a 
sharer  who  makes  God's  service  his  aim  in  this 
world.  The  complete  perfection  of  the  self  comes 
only  when  sin  has  passed  away  with  mortal  life  ; 
but  there  will  be  no  gap  between  this  world  and 
the  next.  To  serve  God  hereafter  will  be  the 
heavenly  joy  of  the  redeemed,  just  as  it  is  their 
chief  joy  on  earth.  Heaven  is  not  idleness,  but 
holy  service  rendered  in  perfect  freedom  from  the 
constraints  of  sin.     It  is  thus  manifest  that  there 


is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  bringing  against 
Christianity  the  charge  of  inculcating  a  higher 
form  of  .sellishness  ;  for  selhshness  implies  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  self  and  the  not-self— that  the 
well-being  of  the  former  is  sought  at  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  whereas  in  tlie  religion  of  Jesus  there  is  no 
such  opposition.  The  good  of  the  self  is  itself  the 
good  of  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God  ;  and  even  the  reward  is  nothing  other  than 
the  enlargement  of  the  human  powers'  so  that  the 
man  becomes  capable  of  yet  greater  labour  for  the 
world's  welfare.  Selfishness  is  hurtful  alike  to  self 
and  to  mankind.  Spiritual  self-love  is  the  .self's 
completion,  God's  glory  and  the  world's  joy.  By 
faithfulness  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  in  that 
which  is  another's,  we  receive  that  which  is  our 
own  (Lk  16i»-i-). 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  NT  ;  standard  works  on  the 
Parables  ;  Beyschlag's  and  Weiss'  NT  Theology  ;  Miiller,  Chris- 
tian Doct.  of  Sin,  i.  94-182  ;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  ii. 
282  ff.  ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  327  ff.  ;  Laidlaw, 
Bib.  Doct.  of  Man, ch.  vi.  ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Flesh,'  'Psy- 
chology ' ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Senn.  4th  ser.  p.  42  ;  J.  Ker,  Serin. 
1st  ser.  p.  98  ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Serin.  New  and  Old,  p.  112 ;  J.  VV. 
Rowntree,  Palestine  Notes  (1906),  p.  144. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 
SELF-RENUNCIATION.  —  See    Renunciation 
and  Self-denial. 

SELF-RESTRAINT.— See  Self-control. 

SELF-SUPPRESSION.— Religion  may  be  thought 
of  as  having  for  its  aim  either  the  complete  sup- 
pression or  the  development  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  individuality  of  man.  In  the  history 
of  Christianity  both  these  conceptions  have  been 
adopted,  and  each  has  been  regarded  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Those  Christian  teachers  whose  bent  is  towards 
Mysticism  have  for  their  ideal  the  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  self.  The  elevated  expression  which 
their  doctrine  found  in  the  German  mystics  of  the 
14th  cent,  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of  this  ten- 
dency. Eckart,  and  afterwards  Tauler,  taught 
that  the  spiritual  life  Avas  at  its  highest  when  self 
was  annihilated.  The  complete  suppression  of 
self  was  attempted  in  a  wholly  difi'erent  spirit  by 
certain  societies  of  late  origin,  notably  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  Jesuit  system  the  individ- 
ual is  completely  subordinated  to  the  community, 
and  the  suppression  of  each  man's  self  is  of  vital 
necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  discip- 
line. The  tendency  of  Protestantism,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  towards  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality. Its  teachers  have  aimed  at  allowing 
free  play  to  natural  diversities  of  character,  and 
have  even  justified  the  accentuation  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  men  differently  constituted  have 
apprehended  the  gospel  message. 

Our  Lord,  in  His  dealings  with  men,  seems 
always  to  have  assumed  that  natural  varieties  of 
character  and  the  varied  environment  of  each  in- 
dividual required  diti'erences  of  treatment.  His 
advice  changes  according  to  the  temperament  and 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  A 
leper,  after  his  healing,  is  bidden  to  '  tell  no  man  ' 
what  was  done  for  him  (Mt  S"*).  Other  lepers  are 
told  to  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  jariests  and 
make  the  ofi'erings  commanded  in  the  Law  (Lk 
lyi'i).  One  who  wished  to  follow  Him  but  desired 
first:  to  bury  his  father,  receives  the  stern  word — 
'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead '  (Mt  8").  A  re- 
stored demoniac,  anxious  'to  be  with  him,'  is  told 
to  go  home  to  his  friends  (Mk  S'^).  One  rich  man 
is  commanded  to  sell  all  that  he  has  (Mt  19-i). 
Others  are  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  property  (Lk  19®,  JNIt  27"). 
To  a  certain  hard  saying  the  Lord  appends  the 
caution,   '  He  that   is  able  to  receive  it,   let  him 
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receive  it'  (Mt  W^).  These  and  other  sayings 
which  might  be  quoted  display  our  Lord's  evident 
desire  to  develop  rather  than  annihilate  individu- 
ality. In  the  training  of  the  Twelve,  who  were  to 
carry  on  His  work  after  the  Ascension,  He  aims 
not  at  creating  a  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience 
to  plain  commands,  but  rather  at  developing  a 
highly  intelligent  and  spiritualljr  energetic  kind  of 
character.  We  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  much 
that  passed  between  Him  and  them  especially 
during  those  forty  days  when  He  spoke  to  them 
'  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(Ac  1^),  but  we  know  enough  to  feel  sure  that  He 
wished  the  Twelve  to  work  for  His  cause  with  a 
certain  independence  and  personal  responsibility, 
rather  than  to  suppress  in  them  jjersonal  freedom 
of  intellect  and  will.     See  also  Self-denial. 

LiTERATURK.— A.  W.  Huttoii,  The  Inner  Way;  W.  R.  Inge, 
Light,  Life,  and  Love,  and  the  same  writer's  Christian  Mysti- 
cisiii  ;  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  with  the  Mystics  ;  Molinos,  The 
Spiritual  Gitide(Eng.  tr.  Glasgow,  1885);  Zockler,  Askese  tmd 
Moncht^im  (pp-  592,  etc.);  art.  ' Jesuitenordnen '  in  PRE^ 
vol.  viii.  J.  O.  HANNAY. 

SEMEIN. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
3-^  AV  Semei). 

SEPARATION, — In  discourses  descriptive  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  Christ  taught  that  the  Kingdom  in  its 
ideal  state  of  purity  would  not  be  realized  till  the 
end  of  the  Avorld,  when  the  object  in  view  is  to  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  judicial  separation  be- 
tween real  members  and  those  who  are  members 
only  in  outward  appearance  or  profession  (Mt 
J324-30. 36-43. 47-50)_  jjj  oppositiou  to  prevailing  ideas 
on  the  subject,  Christ  plainly  indicated  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  throughout  the  course  of  its 
earthly  development,  must  contain  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  evil,  and  gravely  deprecated 
any  premature  attempt  at  separating  them.  Tlie 
intermi.xture  foreshadowed  Avas  not  a  pure  king- 
dom existing  amid  a  corrupt  environment,  but  a 
kingdom  itself  invaded  and  pervaded  to  some 
extent  by  a  corrupt  element. 

Wendt  maintains  that  Christ  did  not '  contemplate  an  outward 
separation  of  His  disciples  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  and  religion  '  (Teaching,  ii.  351  f.);  and  that  the  parables  of 
the  Tares  and  the  Drag  Net  were  intended  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  in  that  direction.  But  the  evil  element  referred  to  in 
the  parables  is  not  that  which  has  always  existed  in  the  world, 
and  must  be  expected  to  continue,  but  that  which  has  entered 
the  Kingdom  in  the  course  of,  and  as  the  result  of,  its  own 
operations,  which  tend  to  gather  within  its  pale  spurious  ad- 
herents as  well  as  genuine  (Mt  13'47).  A  separation,  moreover, 
from  the  Jewish  Church,  as  Christ  must  have  foreseen,  was 
imminent  and  inevitable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  society  founded  by  Him  were  so  widely 
different  (Mt  9i6f.),  and  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  (Lk 
19«f). 

Serious  objection  must  also  be  taken  to  the  view,  which  has 
often  been  advocated,  in  the  interests  of  a  pure  Church,  since 
the  Donatist  controversy  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.,  that 
the  evil  element  is  in  the  world,  the  good  element  in  the  King- 
dom, and  the  blending  of  the  two  merely  contiguity  or  co- 
existence in  space.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  our  Lord  should  ha\e 
been  at  such  pains  to  point  out  what  must  be  perfectly  obvious 
to  everybody,  that  the  world  is  e\'il,  and  why  He  should  recom- 
mend a  tolerant  attitude  toward  the  evil,  instead  of  making  it 
a  reason  for  earnest  evangelistic  effort.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  had  long  existed,  and  was  only  what  might  be  expected. 
It  could  by  no  possibility  give  rise  to  the  painful  reflexion  and 
in()uiry  described  in  the"  parable  (Mt  13"-"),  which  are  in  reality 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sin  which  exists  in  the  world 
'  is  always  forcing  its  way  anew  into  the  circle  in  which  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  being  realized.'  The  surprise  and  disappointment 
expressed  by  the  servants  are  occasioned  by  the  emergence  of 
a  iihenomenon  wholly  unexpected,  when  the  field  originally 
sown  with  good  seed  "is  iownA  afterwards  to  contain  tares— an 
alien  and  unwelcome  addition  ;  and  their  impatient  zeal  to  begin 
at  once  the  work  of  purification  is,  in  the  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely natural.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  if  the  Son 
of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  '  gather  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  offend  (t«vt«  t«  <rz«»?>«Xa),  and  them  which  do 
iniquity,'  they  must  have  existed  previously  within  it  (Mt  13-*'). 

The  contrast  is  obviously  between  the  mixed  state  of  affairs 
now  prevailing,  and  the  Kingdom  as  it  shall  be,  when,  freed 


from  all  admixture,  it  shines  forth  in  its  pure  native  lustre  (Mt 
13-^^).  Meanwhile  the  disciples  are  directed  to  e.xercise  a  wise 
patience,  and  to  refrain  from  drastic  measures  of  reform  which 
might  result  in  injuries  still  more  serious  to  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart  (.Mt  1328).  Their  attitude  of  tolerance  is  by  no  "means 
to  be  taken,  however,  as  implying  sanction  or  approval  of  ex- 
isting abuses.  Christ  freely  admitted  that  the  presence  and 
conduct  of  unworthy  members  were  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  ideal  of  the  Kingdom,  and  could  not  but  prove  injurious 
to  its  best  interests  (.Mt  13-S-  '^^).  But  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mixture was  unavoidable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
Kingdom  welcomed  all  without  distinction,  on  their  professed 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  admission  to  its  membership. 
The  wide  and  sweeping  character  of  its  operations  exposed  it 
to  the  risk  of  gathering  into  its  bosom  some  who  might  do  it 
serious  discredit  in  the  ejes  of  those  who  had  its  purity  and 
welfare  at  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  world  at  large  (Mt  13-''). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christ  meant  to  with- 
hold from  His  disciples  authority  to  exercise  discipline  in  the 
case  of  grave  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  dis- 
cipline which  they  did,  in  point  of  fact,  afterwards  exercise  (Ac 
820-23^  1  Co  53-5),  "but  which  had  for  its  object  the  edification, 
and  not  the  destruction,  of  believers  (2  Co  10^).  The  infliction 
of  censure  or  punishment  in  the  case  of  gross  offenders  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  healing  effect,  and  instead  of  aiming  at  per- 
manent exclusion  from  religious  fellowship  and  pri\ileges,  had 
ultimate  restoration  to  these  in  view.  What  our  Lord  deprecates 
is  any  attempt  to  forestall  the  Final  Judgment  by  the  absolute 
separation  of  offenders  from  religious  fellowship,  a  separation 
issuing  only  in  destruction  (Jit  IS-*").  Having  regard  to  the  im- 
perfections that  cleave  to  human  nature  while  still  in  a  state  of 
probation,  it  is  evidently  His  intention  that  lenity  rather  than 
severity  should  characterize  the  treatment  of  offenders,  lest 
good  and  evil  be  rashly  included  in  one  common  condemnation, 
and  the  remedy  prove  so  violent  as  to  be  worse  than  the  disease 
(Mt  1329).  Besides,  the  exercise  of  a  decisive  judgment  would  in 
many  cases  require  a  delicacy  of  discrimination  and  an  insight 
into  hunjan  character  possessed  only  by  a  Divine  person,  and  it 
is  accordingly  reser\  ed  for  the  Son  of  Man,  in  His  capacity  as 
Judge,  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  strong  presuniptive 
proof  of  moral  unworthiness  would  not,  in  the  case  of  mere 
human  judgment,  afford  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  risk  of 
mistake  (Mt  1329).    See  Church,  Excom.mikication. 

While  the  disciples  are  enjoined  to  preserve  an 
attitude  of  patient  endurance  toward  evil  within 
the  Kingdom,  Christ  held  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  day  of  final  sifting  in  which  it  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  (]\It  13^"-  *).  The  period  of  inter- 
mingling is  at  last  to  come  to  an  end.  The  great 
separation  to  be  then  efl'ected  between  the  two 
elements  so  long  opposed,  has  primarily  in  view  the 
interest  of  an  ideal  purity,  for  which  all  earnest 
ones  have  anxiously  hoped  and  striven.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  tares  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the  fate 
which  ultimately  overtakes  evildoers,  as  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  no  longer  exert  a  depressing  eflect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom.  Hitherto  they  have 
existed  as  an  obscuring  medium,  but  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  scandals  and  their  authors  (v.'*!)  the 
character  of  the  righteous  at  last  appears,  without 
shadow  of  eclipse,  in  all  its  imsullied  puiity  and 
splendour  (v.'*^).  The  sifting  out  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers results  in  irreparable  loss,  at  the  same  time 
leading,  as  it  does,  to  their  permanent  exclusion 
from  heavenly  privileges  (245"  25iif-  so).  The  grounds 
of  separation  are  quite  general,  consisting  in  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  of  moral  character,  not 
clearly  apparent  at  the  outset,  but  becoming  in- 
creasingly manifest  as  time  goes  on  (13-"),  so  that 
at  last  a  division  into  two  classes,  the  righteous 
and  the  kicked,  becomes  inevitable  (vv.-^i- ■'^- *^). 
Elsewhere  the  twofold  classification  is  made  to 
turn  on  characteristics  of  a  more  specific  kind,  such 
as  confession  or  denial  of  Christ  in  times  of  peril 
(lO^'-'-),  faithful  or  unfaithful  exercise  of  steward- 
ship (2A*^-  ^),  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
entrusted  gifts,  or  failure  to  improve  them  due  to 
unbelief  and  indolence  (25-°-  "■  -■*^-)-  Profession 
without  practice  (7-'-^^),  selfish  ambition  (18^-^),  an 
unforgiving  disposition  (v.^^*-).  mark  men  out  for 
exclusion  from  the  perfected  Kingdom  ;  while 
childlike  humility  (v.''),  lowly  acts  of  service 
(Lk  22"'*-'"'),  preparedness  for  all  kinds  of  sacrifice 
up  to  that  of  life  itself  (Mt  \Q-^-  "^  19-7--«),  are  sure 
passports  to  participation  in  its  benefits.  See, 
further,    artt.    ETERNAL    PUNISHMENT,    Univer- 
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Literature. — E.  L.  Hull,  Senn.  2nd  ser.  191 ;  H.  Bushnell, 
New  Life,  306  ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Peterborough  Senn.  3 ;  T.  G. 
Selby,  (Jnheeding  God,  24  ;  G.  Body,  Life  of  Love,  27. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 
SEPTUAGINT.— The  Version  'according  to  the 
Seventy.'  1.  This  n.ame  for  the  Greek  translation 
of  tlie  OT  has  its  origin  in  the  legend  that 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  was  advised  by  his 
librarian  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  procure  from 
Jerusalem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
men  learned  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages 
to  translate  them.  Ptolemy  accordingly  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Eleazar  the  high  priest,  who  sent 
back  to  Alexandria  seventy-two  elders,  six  from 
each  tribe,  with  magnificent  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  were  treated  with  tlie  highest 
honour ;  they  were  assigned  a  quiet  and  conveni- 
ent building  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  removed  from 
the  distractions  of  the  city  ;  and  there,  in  seventy- 
two  days,  they  translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into 
Greek,  for  the  enrichment  of  Ptolemy's  library  ; 
and  the  translation  was  received  with  delight  by 
king  and  people. 

This  legend  is  related  in  a  pseudonymous  letter  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Aristeas  (an  Alexandrian,  and  one  of  Ptolemy's 
ambassadors  to  Jerusalem)  to  his  brother  Philocrates.  The 
text,  edited  by  St.  J.  Thackeray,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Swete's 
Introduction  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  and  a  translation  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  appeared  in  the  JQR,  April  1903.  Other  forms  of 
the  tradition  are  given  by  the  Alexandrian  writers  Aristobulus 
and  Philo,  and  by  Josephus.  And  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  2nd  century  onwards  received 
the  story  without  suspicion,  and  amplified  it.  What  amount  of 
truth  underlies  the  legend  it  is  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  the 
following  facts  are  probable  :  (1)  that  the  translation  was  begun 
at  Alexandria ;  (2)  that  it  was  not  undertaken  officially,  by 
order  of  the  king  (though  he  probably  encouraged  it),  but  re- 
sulted from  the  needs  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  knew  no 
Hebrew  and  probably  little  or  no  Aramaic  ;  (3)  it  may  be  true 
that  Hebrew  rolls  were  brought  from  Jerusalem  ;  (4)  the  trans- 
lation was,  as  might  be  expected,  cordially  received  by  Hellen- 
istic Jews,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Greek  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  Alexandrian  version  embraced  only  the 
Pentateuch  ;  and  the  letter  of  Aristeas  professes 
no  more.  Josephus  and  Jerome  recognized  this, 
but  Christian  writers,  generally,  failed  to  notice 
the  limitation.  It  could  not,  indeed,  have  em- 
braced more  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.,  for  the 
Torah  alone  was  complete  by  that  time,  secure  in 
its  position  as  a  collection  of  sacred  books  and 
ready  for  translation  (Ryle,  Canon  of  the  OT,  p. 
113).  But  other  books  would  be  translated  from 
time  to  time  when  tiiey  reached  Egypt  with 
Palestinian  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  And 
before  the  Christian  era  Alexandria  probably  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  Greek 
translation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ec- 
clesiastes. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  LXX  version  to  the 
student  of  Hebrew  literature  and  2:)hilology  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  (see  Swete,  Introduction, 
Pt.  iii.  c.  4).  And  it  is  hardly  less  essential  to  the 
student  of  early  Christian  writings.  Patristic 
writers  for  the  most  part  accepted  it  not  merely 
as  the  best  version  of  the  Hebrew  OT,  but  as  no 
less  inspired  than  the  original.  Even  Augustine 
could  say:  'Spiritusqui  in  prophetis  erat  quando 
ilia  dixerunt,  idem  ipse  erat  in  LXX  viris  quando 
ilia  interpretati  sunt '  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  43).  Being 
entirely  dependent  on  it,  and  unable  to  appeal  to 
or  form  comparisons  with  any  other  version,  '  they 
adopted  without  suspicion  and  with  tenacity  its 
least  defensible  renderings,  and  pressed  them  into 
the  service  of  controversy,  dogma,  and  devotion.' 
'  It  was  argued  that  the  errors  of  the  Greek  text 
were  due  to  accidents  of  transmission,  or  that  they 
were  not  actual  errors,  but  Divine  adaptations  of 
the  original  to  the  use  of  the  future  Church' 
(Swete,  Pt.  iii.  c.  5). 

But  the  present  article  is  concerned  with  that 
which  is  the  chiefest  importance  of  the  LXX — its 


relation  to  [a]  the  beginnings  and  the  gi-owth  of 
Christianity,  (b)  the  expression  of  Christian  doc- 
trines and  ideas. 

{(()  The  LXX  was  an  important  factor  in  pre- 
jKtring  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  known  world.  And  though 
they  preserved  their  religious  connexion  with  Jeru- 
salem by  payments  of  money  and  by  frequent 
attendance  at  the  tlu'ee  annual  festivals  (see  art. 
Dispersion),  yet  one  and  all  had  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  learned — the  priests  and 
Rabbis — of  whom  the  original  language  of  the  OT 
was  almost  the  exclusive  property.  It  may  be 
realized,  therefore,  what  a  blessing  was  conferred 
upon  the  Jewish  race  by  Alexandria  when  she 
gave  them  their  own  Scriptures  in  the  universal 
language  of  the  day.  They  were  provided  with  a 
valuable  controversial  weapon,  whereby  they  could 
prove  to  their  heathen  neighbours  the  real  im- 
portance and  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  An  army  of  apologists  w^as  raised  up,  of 
whom  Josephus  and  Philo  are,  for  us,  the  chief, 
because  so  much  of  their  work  is  extant ;  but  they 
must  have  been  well-nigh  equalled  in  weight  and 
influence  by  such  writers  as  the  historians  Alex- 
ander Cornelius  (' Polyhistor'),  Demetrius,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Artapanus,  and  Aristeas,  the  poets  Philo, 
Theodotus,  and  Ezekiel,  the  philosopher  Aristo- 
bulus, and  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  small  fragments 
of  whose  writings  are  pi'eserved  in  Clem.  Alex. 
Stromatcis,  i.  22,  141,  153  ft'.,  and  Euseb.  Pra;p. 
Evang.  viii.  10,  ix.  6,  17-34,  37,  39,  xiii.  12. 

But  though  she  knew  it  not,  Alexandria  pro- 
vided them  with  something  greater.  Christianity, 
by  the  jwwer  of  God  and  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 
sprang  out  of  Judaism.  '  Novum  Testamentum  in 
Vetere  latet ;  Vetus  in  Novo  patet '  (Aug. ).  By  en- 
abling Jews  and  Gentiles  to  read  the  OT  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  version,  in  spite  of  all  its  mistakes  and 
grotesque  mistranslations,  revealed  the  guiding 
providence  of  God  in  Hebrew  history,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  religious  ideas  of  which 
the  OT  is  the  record  ;  and  above  all  it  gave  a  last- 
ing impetus  to  the  growth  of  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. A  train  was  laid  which  only  needed  the 
Divine  spark  to  burst  into  flame.  Christ  came  '  to 
send  fire  upon  the  earth,'  and  the  LXX  had  been 
instrumental  in  supjilying  fuel. 

The  quotations  from  the  OT  in  the  NT  are  sel- 
dom mere  literary  adornments,  such  as  a  modern 
writer  might  introduce  from  Shakespeare  or  other 
classical  authors ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  definite  foundation  for  Christian  teaching, 
or  at  least  weighty  illustrations  of  the  writers' 
statements  and  arguments.  Our  Lord's  teaching 
struck  His  hearers  with  amazement,  because  it  did 
not  blindly  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  scribes. 
Against  the  Jews  He  used  their  own  Scriptures  with 
conclusive  force  ;  and  with  His  loving  but  faint- 
hearted and  ignorant  disciples  He  adopted  the 
same  course ;  '  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself  (Lk  24'-"). 
And  His  disciples  afterwards  followed  His  example 
both  in  their  speeches  and  in  their  writings  (Ac  8^^). 

(b)  The  LXX  played  a  large  part  in  the  moidding 
of  Christian  terminology.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  religious  conceptions  were 
affected  by  the  results  which  ensued  from  the 
wedding  of  the  Greek  language  to  Hebrew  thought. 
Their  offspring  the  LXX  was  the  parent  of  a  yet 
nobler  heir.  There  are  few  more  interesting  lines 
of  study  than  to  trace  the  debt  which  Christianity 
owed  to  the  LXX  in  the  matter  of  words  and  terms, 
and  to  see  how  the  borrowed  terminology  was  con- 
secrated and  adapted  to  higher  uses. 
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3.  The  LXX  must  now  be  studied  in  two  aspects, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apo- 
stolic conceptions  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

A.  Direct  quotations. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
give  a  list  of  the  direct  quotations  from  the  OT  in 
the  Gospels,  taken  from  Swete's  Introduction,  pp. 
386  ff. 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

OT 

123 

?23 

Is  714* 
Ex  1312 

26 

Mie  52* 

15 

Hos  111* 

18 

Jer  3815 

33 

13 

34-6 

Is  403-5* 

4-4 

44 

Dt83 

6 

,      lOf. 

Ps  90iif- 

7 

12 

Dt6i6 

10 

8 

13 

15f. 

Is  9if-* 

621 

Ex  2013 

27 

14 

31 

Dt24i 

33 

Nu  303  (cf.  Dt  232I) 

38 

Ex  2124 

43 

Lv  1918 

817 

Is  534* 

913  (127) 

Hos  66 

1110 

12 

727 

Mai  31* 

127 

Hos  66 

18-21 

Is  421* 

1314f. 

69f. 

35 

4l8f. 

Ps  772* 

Is  61iff-  +  586* 

15^ 

710 

Ex  2012  2117 

8f. 

6 
948 

Is  2913 
6624 

195f. 

106-8 

Gn  127+224 

18f. 

19 

1820f. 

Ex  2012-17 

215 

Zee  99+ Is  6211* 

13 

1117 

1946 

Is  567+ Jer  711 

16 

Ps82 

42 

1210 

2017 

11822f. 

22^1 

19 

28 

Dt  255  (cf .  Gn  388) 

32 

26 

37 

Ex  36 

37 

2yf. 

1027a 

Dt  6-if. 

39 

31 

27b 

Lv  I918 

44 

36 
32f. 

2042f. 

Ps  1091* 

Dt435 

2415 

1314 

2237 

Dn  1211 
Is  5312* 

2631 

1427 

Zee  137* 

279f. 

1113* 

46 

1534 

Jnl23 

Ps  211* 

Is  403 

217 

Ps  6810* 

631 

Ex  164- 

15  (Ps  7724f.) 

45 

Is  5413 

1034 

Ps8l6 

1215 

Zee  99* 

38 

Is  531* 

40 

610 

I3I8 

Ps  40  (41)10 

1525 

3419  (685)* 

1924 

2119* 

36 

Ex  1246  (Nu  912,  Ps  332I)* 

37 

Zee  1210* 

(i. )  As  regards  the  matter  and  purpose  of  these 
quotations,  it  is  noticeable  that  of  the  46  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  17  (marked  with  *)  are  'Mes- 
sianic,' i.e.  they  are  quoted  as  being  j^redictions  of 
facts  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  ; 
and  of  these,  6  (Mt  21-*-  22^  2&^  27■*^  Lk  4i«-  22^') 
are  cited  by  our  Lord  Himself.  With  these  may 
be  reckoned  Mt  22^^,  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  6  (Mt  2^8  13"'-  W^-  21i3-  is 
2-i'^)  are  quoted  as  predictions  which  have  found 
— or,  in  the  last  passage,  will  find — fulfilment  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of  persons  other  than 
Christ,  all  except  the  first  occurring  in  His  own 
discourses.  19  of  the  remainder  are  quoted  by  our 
Lord  (except  Mk  12^"-f.)^  ^nd  consist  of  legal  and 
moral  precepts,  mostly  from  the  Pentateuch, 
wiiich  should  guide  men's  actions  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  Mt  5,  which  He  quotes  in  order 
to  contrast  with  them  His  own  higher  moral  law). 
3  which  come  under  none  of  these  heads  are  Lk 
223,  Mt  46  2224.  Of  the  13  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  7 
(marked  with  *)  are  '  Messianic,'  all  being  quoted 


by  the  writer  (except  1525,  which  is  by  our  Lord). 
In  the  rest  of  the  NT,  '  Messianic '  quotations 
occur  chiefly  in  the  Apostolic  speeches  in  the  Acts 

(217-21.  25-28.  34f.^322f.  (^737)25  4.5f.   ^,2t.  JgSS.  34.  35)_   ^nd  iu 

Hebrews  (P  {  =  5^f-  »'•  10-12-  i3  2«-8-  12-  is  56  (  =  717.  21) 
5)20  105-9).  xn  the  other  Epistles  see  Ro  9^3  10"  lo^, 
1  Co  15^',  Gal  3'3,  Eph  4«,  1  P  2«. 

(ii.)  As  regards  ih%  form  of  the  quotations,  the 
dependence  upon  the  LXX  shown  by  the  NT 
w-riters  may  be  seen  by  the  following  facts,  which 
are  summarized  from  Swete"s  Introduction,  pp. 
391-398. 

Every  part  of  the  NT  attbrds  evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  LXX,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
passages  cited  from  the  OT  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek  version.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gos]3els  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  (a) 
quotations  belonging  to  the  common  narrative  or 
to  the  sayings  reported  by  all  three  or  by  two  of 
them,  and  (ji)  i]  notations  which  are  peculiar  to  one 
of  them,  {ai  The  former  (with  the  exception  of 
Mt_  15«f-  26^')  adhere  closely  to  LXX.  (/3)  Of  the 
16  in  Mt.  which  are  not  found  in  Mk.  or  Lk.,  4 
(5f8  ^yi  13'^*-  21i«)  are  in  the  words  of  the  LXX  with 
slight  variants  ;  4  exhibit  important  variants ; 
and  the  remaining  7  bear  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  Alexandrian  Greek.  Neither  Mk.  nor  Lk. 
has  any  series  of  independent  quotations  ;  Mk  9^^ 
12^2  are  from  the  LXX,  but  show  affinities  to  the 
text  of  A  ;  Lk  4^^'-  differs  from  the  LXX  in  im- 
portant particulars. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  variation  are 
manifold:  (1)  loose  citation,  (2)  the  substitution 
of  a  gloss  for  the  precise  words  which  the  writer 
professes  to  quote,  (3)  a  desire  to  adapt  a  prophetic 
context  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  fulfilled,  (4)  the  fusing  to- 
gether of  passages  from  different  contexts.  P\irther, 
(5)  some  variations  are  recensional.  The  Evan- 
gelists appear  to  have  employed  a  recension  of  the 
LXX  which  came  nearer  to  the  text  of  A  than  to 
that  of  our  oldest  uncial  B.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  text  of  the  LXX  MSS  was 
influenced  by  the  NT  ;  but  this  objection  is  greatlj- 
minimized  by  the  fact  that  Josephus,  and  to  a  less 
extent  Philo,  show  the  same  tendency.  And  there 
are  occasional  signs  that  NT  wTiters  used  a  recen- 
sion to  which  the  version  of  the  later  translator 
Theodotion  shows  some  affinities.  (6)  Some  varia 
tions  are  translational,  and  imply  an  independent 
use  of  the  original,  whether  by  the  Evangelist 
or  by  the  autlior  of  some  collection  of  excerpts 
which  he  employed.  Prof.  Swete  (pp.  396  ft".)  prints 
in  full,  and  annotates,  five  of  these  pas.sages  from 
Mt  (2«  415'-  8'^  1335  2Vf-),  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding passages  in  the  LXX  ;  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  '  the  comi^iler  of  the  First 
Gospel  has  more  or  less  distinctly  thrown  oft'  the 
yoke  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  paraphrase,  or  an  independent  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew,'  '  our  evidence  does  not  encourage 
the  belief  that  the  Evangelist  used  or  knew  another 
complete  Greek  version  of  the  OT  or  of  any  par- 
ticular book.' 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  quotes  from  the 
LXX,  with  varying  degrees  of  exactness.  The 
citations  in  2"  lO^''  12^*  W-^-^^axevcrbcitirn  or  nearly 
-so  ;  those  in  &^^-  «  13i«  15^5  are  freer  ;  in  123  jois-  40  \{q 
paraphrased  loosely,  with  a  general  reminiscence  of 
the  LXX  wording  ;  in  19^',  6\povTai.  eis  bv  e^eKevrriaav 
is  a  non-Septuagintal  rendering  of  Zee  12'o,  which 
was  perhaps  current  in  Palestine,  since  eh  8i>  e^e- 
K^vTTjaav  appears  also  in  Tlieod.  (Aq.  i^eKevr-qcrav ,  cf. 
Rev  1"  ;  Syinm.  iwe^eKivTT^aav). 

The  quotations  in  the  Acts  are  exclusively  from 
the  LXX,  but  sometimes  they  are  inclined  to  be 
free  and  paraphrastic. 

In   St.    Paul's  quotations  the  same  phenomena 
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api^ear  :  the  majority  are  verbally  exact,  but  many 
contain  important  variants  ;  sometimes  the  Apostle 
ajipears  to  quote  from  memory  ;  in  some  cases  he 
freely  conflates  two  or  more  passages.  In  Hebrews, 
in  which  the  argument  is  carried  on  largely  by  a 
catena  of  quotations  from  the  LXX,  '  the  text  of 
the  quotations  agrees  in  the  main  with  some  form 
of  the  present  text  of  the  LXX'  (Westcott,  Hebrews, 
p.  476).     On  1  P  2"  see  Hort,  St.  Peter,  in  loc. 

In  this  short  summary  of  Prof.  Swete's  results 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version  influenced 
the  direct  quotations  made  by  the  NT  writers.  But 
direct  citation  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  im- 
mense use  which  they  made  of  the  LXX.  Their 
writings,  and  the  utterances  of  our  Lord,  abound 
in  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  LXX  which 
are  not  formal  quotations,  but  which  were  due  to 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  OT.  These  ai'e 
conveniently  marked  by  uncial  type  in  WHs  text 
of  the  NT.  In  many  cases  the  force  and  meaning 
of  the  NT  passage  are  multiplied  when  the  OT 
context  is  taken  into  consideration.  [N.B. — There 
are  no  quotations  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
which  were  included  in  the  Gi'eek  Bible.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  Epistles  some  half-dozen 
reminiscences  ;  see  Wis  7""  9'^  13^  15',  Sir  5'^  7''^ 
15"]. 

B.  Borrowed  terminology. — It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  LXX  was  but  a  very  small  part  of 
a  large  Greek  literature  whose  ideas  and  vocabu- 
lary and  grammar  difl'ered  materially  from  those 
of  the  old  classical  writers.  New  philosophical 
and  theological  conceptions,  changes  jjolitical  and 
social,  developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  increased 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
all  combined  to  alter  the  language.  The  kolvt}  or 
'KK\y}viK7]  didXeKTos  '  was  based  on  Attic  Greek, 
but  embraced  elements  drawn  from  all  Hellenic 
dialects.  It  was  tlie  literary  language  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan Hellas  created  by  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander '  (Swete,  Intr.  p.  294).  '  The  language  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Diaspora  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  subsection  of  an  early  stage  of  the  Koivri ' 
(ib.),  and  of  this  subsection  the  LXX  and  the  NT 
are  the  best  representatives  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
respectively.  Though  a  change  began  to  appear 
as  early  as  Xenophon,  the  era  of  the  Koivri  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and  its  golden  age  extends  from  c. 
B.C.  145  (Polybius)  to  c.  A.D.  160  (Pausanias).  The 
NT  vocabulary,  then,  was  derived  not  only  from 
the  LXX  but  from  the  current  language  of  the 
day.  See  the  Appendix  in  Grimm-Thayer's  Gr.- 
Enrj.  Lexicon  of  the  NT  (pp.  691-696),  in  which  are 
collected  a  large  number  of  non-classical  words 
wliich  find  parallels  in  Greek  writings  (including 
LXX)  from  B.C.  322  to  A.D.  100. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  a  supreme 
interest  attaches  to  the  NT  words  which,  though 
found  in  classical  Greek,  have  acquired  a  new  moral 
or  theological  meaning.  Many  words  as  used  in 
the  NT  are  exclusively  Christian,  and  their  special 
significance  is  not  derived  from  any  literary  source 
(?.r/.  dvaKecpaKaiov/j.ai,  avrirvTrov,  avrixpicrTOS,  dvva/J.i.s 
(miracle),  irpwroroKos,  o-ravpds  — 6c<j,  x'ip'j)-  But 
many  others  have  gained,  or  at  least  advanced 
towards,  their  new  meaning  by  contact  with 
Hebrew  thought.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  important,  and  will  repay  careful  investiga- 
tion with  the  help  of  Thayer's  Lexicon  and  the 
NT  commentaries.  The  short  notes  here  attached 
to  each  word  are  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
exhaustive  of  their  meanings  or  applications,  but 
may  be  helpful  in  suggesting  lines  for  study. 
Words  which  do  not  occur  in  classical  Greek  are 
marked  with  *. 

a77«\os.     Classical  meaning 'messenger.'    Early 


Heb.  thought  conceived  of  the  '  Angel  of  Jahweh ' 
as  a  visible  or  active  manifestation  of  Himself, 
Gn  22",  Ex  3-,  Mt  l-",  Lk  2'>.  But  the  more  de- 
veloped angelology  of  later  times  is  reflected  in  the 
NT,  e.ff.  the  names  of  two  great  angels  appear — 
Michael  (Dn  W^-"'  12\  Jude^,  Rev  12')  and 
Gabriel  (Dn  8^6  9^1,  Lk  l'"-  ^s).     See  also  Mt  18'«. 

a^ios.  Class,  'sacred  (to  a  god)' ;  'holy.'  Note 
two  special  uses :  (a)  oi  ayioi.,  the  ideal  body  of 
consecrated  people,  Dn  7'*^-  --,  1  Es  8''''  (^^' ;  freq.  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  of  Christians.  Not  in  Gospp.,  but 
see  Jn  H""'".  (i)  ra  dyi.a,  the  holiest  part  of  the 
Tent ;  in  NT  typical  of  Heaven  where  Christ  our 
High  Priest  intercedes  for  us,  He  9.  10. 

d8e\<|>6;.  Class,  'brother';  'near  kinsman.' 
LXX  and  NT  a  member  of  the  same  privileged 
race,  Dt  18^^  Pto  9^.  Hence  in  NT  a  fellow-Chris- 
tian, Mt  23*  and  freq.  in  Acts  and  Epistles. 

ai|Aa.  Class,  'blood';  'bloodshed';  always  em- 
phasizes the  fact  of  death.  In  the  Jewish  sacri- 
ficial system  the  blood  is  the  life,  Gn  9*,  Lv  17^'-  ^^ 
Dt  12-*.  On  the  Christian  use  of  this  thought  see 
Westcott,  Add.  note  on  1  Jn  V  and  on  He  9'-. 

alciv.  Class,  'human  life-time';  'eternity.' 
{'()  In  LXX  freq.  in  plur.,  denoting  the  sum-total 
of  the  fixed  jjeriods  (each  being  an  aiwv)  into  which 
eternity  is  divisible,  Ps  77  (76)»,  Lk  P^.  (b)  The 
NT  adopts  the  Rabbinic  conception  of  two  '  ages,' 
6  aiwv  ovTos  (ntn  □'jii'n)  and  6  aiwv  6  fpx^l^evos  or  6 
fxeWwv  (Nan  Dh^l;n)  the  age  before,  and  after,  the 
advent  of  the  ISIessiah,  INIt  22^-,  ]\Ik  lO^o. 

avdo-rao-Ls.  CLass.  'a  rising  up'  (e.g.  from  a 
seat);  'a  making  to  rise';  'a  removal.'  LXX 
'  resurrection,'  2  Mac  7'^  12«  ;  cf.  Dn  122.  jyjt  2223 
and  freq.     (See  ^sch.  Bum.  617  f.). 

dva(|>epci>.  Class.  '  bring  up  '  ;  '  undertake  '  ; 
'refer';  'restore.'  LXX  freq.  'oft'er  up'  (as  a 
sacrifice)  =  nSi'.i.     He  l'^  '"'^  1  P  2^-  -^  cd. 

airoKaXviTTCLv  (*d7roKaXiii/'tj).  Class,  'reveal.'  In 
LXX  and  NT  freq.  Divine  revelation  of  things 
whicli  man  of  himself  could  not  know. 

d-n-oXvTpdu  (*-T/3W(rfs).  Class.  '  release  on  pay- 
ment of  ransom.'  In  the  OT  the  word  is  applied 
(with  little  or  no  idea  of  ransom)  to  the  action  of 
God  for  His  people,  in  delivering  them  ('7^:1  or  ms) 
from  trouble  or  death.  This,  with  the  thouglit  of 
ransom  partially  restored,  appeared  in  the  NT  as 
the  Christian  'redemption'  from  sin.  See  West- 
cott, Hebrew-'^,  pji.  295  tt". 

d()>e(ris.  Class,  'a  setting  free'  (of  a  captive); 
'  discharge  '  (from  the  obligations  of  a  bond).  In 
LXX  mostly  the  periodical  'release'  of  Hebrew 
slaves.  But  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  such 
passages  as  Is  6P  (cf.  Lk  4-^)  was  a  step  towards 
the  NT  meaning  of  '  release  from  the  chain  and 
the  guilt  of  sin.'  In  Is  22"  d^e^Tjo-erat  is  used  in 
connexion  with  d/j-apria.  See  Mt  26'-'^,  Mk  I'*  3-'", 
Lk  r'  33  24«. 

Pa-TTTi^ofjiou  Class,  nietaph.  '  to  be  soaked ' 
(witli  wine);  'to  be  drowned'  (with  questions). 
LXX  2  (4)  K  5"  uses  tlie  word  in  connexion  with 
miraculous  cleansing;  Sir  34  (31)^"  with  cleansing 
from  ceremonial  pollution.  Both  are  partial  types 
of  Christian  bajitism. 

Pc^aido).  Class,  'confirm'  (a  statement) ;  'secure' 
(a  person  in  one's  own  interests).  In  LXX  Ps 
41  (40)1^  119  (118)28  the  word  is  used  of  God  estab- 
lishing or  strengthening  man.  Hence  in  NT  of 
Jesus  Christ  strengthening  the  soul  and  character, 
1  Co  18. 

Saijidviov.  Class.  '  deity '  ;  '  divinity  ' ;  also  an 
inferior  divine  being,  '  between  divine  and  mortal ' 
(Plat.  Symp.).  It  needed  the  OT  monotheism  to 
condemn  the  thought  of  divine  beings  other  than 
Jehovah,  Dt  32^'  Ps  96  (95)^.  Hence  in  NT  'evil 
spirit.'  [5altx.wv  (Mt  8^1),  which  is  very  similar,  is 
not  found  in  the  LXX  ?  Is  65"]. 

SidpoXos.     Class,  of  one  who  accuses  maliciously 
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or  slanderously.  LXX  (  — lyor  fav')  'an  adversary,' 
used  of  a  superhuman  agent  of  evil,  Job  l*^-  '^  *'"'•, 
Zee  3'-  2,  1  Ch  21i.  Hence  in  NT  '  the  devil,'  used 
by  every  NT  writer  except  St.  Mark. 

SiKaios,  SiKaioo-vvt],  etc.  Class,  mainly  'just,' 
'justice.'  See  Sanday-Headlam,  Add.  note  on  Ro 
P',  '  The  word  Su-atos  and  its  compounds.' 

8d|a,  8o|d^(i>.  Class.  '  opinion  ' ;  '  (-redit '  or 
'renown.'  LXX  Ex  24^^«/.  (  =  iur,  New  Heb. 
nrpp*)  the  '  glory '  of  God,  the  visible  manifestation 
of  His  presence.  Hence  in  NT  («)  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  character,  Jn  1",  (b)  the  spiritual 
participation   of  it   by   men,   Jn   17^^.      See  2  Co 

37-18. 

eOvos  {*ieviK6%).  Class,  'nation.'  LXX,  NT  of 
nations  other  than  the  chosen  people  ;  '  Gentiles.' 

ciSuXov.  Class.  '  phantom ' ;  '  reflected  image ' ; 
'  fancy.'     LXX,  NT  '  the  image  of  a  god  '  ;  '  idol.' 

eKKX.'r]o-ia.  Class,  'assembly'  of  citizens.  LXX 
(  =  '7.713)  an  assembly  of  Israelites,  the  chosen  people. 
Hence  in  NT  the  body  of  Christians  spiritually 
called  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  God  ;  '  the 
Church.' 

ckXcktos*  Class,  'selected.'  LXX  the  'elect' 
people  of  God,  Is  m^--^^-^-C-i),  i  Ch  W^,  Wis  3«  4i\ 
Hence  in  NT  of  Christians,  Mt  24^1  al. 

eirio-KOTTco),  -iros  (*-7r^).  Class,  vb.  'inspect,'  '  ex- 
amine,' '  visit' ;  subst.  '  overseer,'  'guardian.'  The 
use  of  the  words  in  the  LXX  (esp.  iirKTKoir-q)  of 
the  action  of  God,  either  for  help  or  punishment, 
gave  rise  to  the  spiritual  force  acquired  in  the  NT, 
Lk  19^*,  1  P  2'2-  2'. 

cva7-ycXi£o|xai  ( *  -fw),  eva-yye'Xiov.  Class,  vb. 
'  bring  good  tidings ' ;  subst.  '  reward  for  good 
tidings.'  In  the  OT  such  Messianic  passages  as 
"Is  40^  a?,  led  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  terms. 
[Sing.  ei^a77eXtoi'  not  in  LXX,  which  always  has 
plur.]. 

e-iiXoYcb),  -la.  Class,  'praise.'  {a)  LXX  (  =  1*13) 
'  bless '  ;  and  so  in  NT  of  the  action  of  either  God 
or  man.  (h)  '  Consecrate  with  prayer,'  1  S  9", 
Lk  9^^,  1  Co  10^^.  (c)  evXoyla  is  a  concrete  blessing 
or  benefit,  Dt  U^*^  al.,  Eph  P,  He  12"  a^.  (not  in 
Gospp.). 

E<<>Ti.  Class,  'life';  'existence.'  In  the  LXX 
(  =  D';n)  it  is  freq.  used  of  a  happy  life,  blessed  by 
God.  Hence  in  NT  of  spiritual  life  (Jn  5-^) 
gained  by  union  with  Christ,  the  source  and 
principle  of  life  (Jn  W  14«,  1  Jn  5^=). 

liaoyoviw,  tyuoiroiio).  Class.  '  breed  animals,  or 
germs.'  LXX  'give  life  to,'  Neh  9";  'preserve 
alive,'  Ex  1",  Ps  71  (70^.  Hence  in  NT  '  endue 
with   spiritual  life,'  Jn  6^^ ;    '  restore  to  life,'  Jn 

Tjfiepa.  Class,  'day.'  In  LXX  freq.  of  the  'Day 
of  Jaiiweh,'  a  future  time  of  judgment  (Am.,  Is., 
Zeph.  etc.).  Hence  in  NT  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  Mt  1'^"  al.  (The  thought  of 
'judgment'  was  .so  closely  attached  to  the  word 
that  St.  Paul  could  use  the  expression  d.vdpu}iriv7] 
7]fj.€pa,  1  Co  4^). 

Odvaros-  Class.  '  death '  of  the  body.  From  the 
OT  teaching  that  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  derived  the  NT  use  of  the  word  for  spiritual 
death,  either  as  a  present,  unregenerate  state  (Jn 
52*,  1  Jn  3"),  or  as  a  future  penalty  (Wis  l^^  22*, 
Ro  P-). 

6€<Js.  Class.  '  a  god.'  OT  monotheism  led  to 
the  use  of  6  deds  for  the  One  God  in  LXX  and  NT. 
((iod's  representatives  are  called  6eoi,  Ps  82  (81)", 
quoted  in  Jn  10^''). 

iXdcrKO|xai.  Class,  'propitiate,'  'appease.'  (a) 
LXX  pass,  'be  propitiated,'  Ps  78  (77)^8  79  (78)9. 
So  NT  Lk  18^8.  {b}  LXX  i^iXdffKojxai  (not  in  NT) 
'make  propitiation  for,'  'expiate.'  So  in  NT 
iXdcTKOfiat,  He  2'". 

*  iXacr^os  '  a  means  of  propitiating,'  Ezk  44-^, 
1  Jn  2-  41". 


*  IXaar-qpLov  '  the  place  of  propitiation,'  '  the 
mercy-seat.'  LXX  and  He  9^  [In  Ro  3^^  masc. 
adj.  of  Christ]. 

KaKia.  Class.  '  badness,  depravity ' ;  '  coward- 
ice.'    LXX,  NT  '  evil,'  '  trouble,'  Am  6^,  Mt  6=*^ 

KOTairavo-is.  Class.  '  a  putting  to  rest '  ;  'a 
causing  to  cease.'  LXX  (  =  nm:c)  'rest,'  'cessa- 
tion,' Ps  95  (94)".     NT  He  311- '«  4^-  ^-  « <=*"•. 

Kspas.  Class,  'horn.'  LXX,  NT  symbol  of 
strength,  1  S  2'°,  Ps  89  (88)^*,  Lk  \^^. 

KXT]povop,cco, -la, -OS.  Class.  '  inherit.'  In  OT  the 
words  az'e  frequently  used  for  the  occupation  of 
Canaan  by  the  gift  of  God.  So  in  NT  they  are 
used  spiritually  for  the  gaining  of  the  privileges 
involved  in  Divine  sonship  in  union  with  Christ, 
Mt  5=5  2S^\ 

kXtjpos.  Class,  'an  object  used  in  casting  lots.' 
LXX  'an  allotted  portion,'  a  possession  or  privilege 
assigned  by  God  to  His  people.  Wis  5'^.  NT  in 
Mt'27^^ll,  Ac26'8,  Col  1'2. 

Koivdtti,  -6%.  Class.  '  to  make  common,'  '  to 
communicate '  (opj).  tStos).  LXX  '  to  make  un- 
hallowed,' '  profane,'  '  defile  '  (  =  ;8e/37/\da),  -os), 
4  Mac  7«,  1  INIac  l«-«2.  NT  Mt  15"- 1^-  -^^  Mk  7"  ^ 
Ac  10"-  28. 

K<i(r(i.os.  Class,  'order';  'ornament';  '  the  Uni- 
verse' (as  a  system  of  order).  LXX  'the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,'  Wis  2-^  W  U^-^\  NT  in 
Mt  13^^  and  frequently.  Hence  in  NT  '  the  un- 
godly masses  of  men,'  Jn  7^  and  freq. ;  also  '  things 
of  the  world,'  'desires,  pleasures,'  etc.,  Mt  16"® and 
frequently. 

KTi^u),  KTio-is.  Class,  vb.  '  to  found  '  (city, 
colony,  etc.);  subst.  'the  act  of  founding.'  LXX 
vb.  'create'  (  =  N-i3),  Dt432,  Ps51  (50)",  IsAS' ;  subst. 
'  the  .sum  of  created  things,'  Jth  O^^  16",  Wis  5"(i«t 
W^al.     NT  vb.  Mk  W^al.,  subst.  Mk  10««/. 

Kvpios.  Class.  '  lord,'  '  master,'  '  owner.'  LXX 
passim  for  nirf  'Jehovah.'  NT  both  with  and 
without  the  article  («)  for  Jehovah,  (b)  for  Christ. 

Xad;.  Class,  'nation,'  'people.'  In  LXX  speci- 
ally of  the  chosen  people.  Hence  in  NT  ajjplied 
to  Christians,  Lk  1",  Ac  15",  He  P  al. 

\eirovpyio),  -La.  Class.  '  render  a  service  to  the 
state  at  one's  own  expense.'  LXX  (vb.  nit;',  subst. 
^f'^u),  the  service  of  the  priests  in  the  Tent  and 
the  Temple.  So  NT  Lk  l^^,  He  8«  9^1  10".  [The 
classical  idea  is  adopted  in  2  Co  9^^,  Ph  2^''.  ] 

XvTpdu.  Class,  'release  on  payment  of  ransom'; 
'  deliver  by  payment  of  ransom.'  In  LXX  of  the 
action  of  God,  'deliverance'  from  evils,  Dt  13^, 
2  Sam  7-^  Ps  49  (48)9  al.  So  in  NT  Lk  24=1  (cf.  Ac 
7^^).  XvTpov  (*XvTp<o(ris).  Class. 'the  price  paid  for 
ransom.'  In  LXX  Xvrpov  ipvxrts  (  =  "i?3  'atonement') 
Nu  35^\  Pr  138,  and  Xiirpoj^Ls  coupled  witli  Xvrpuae- 
Tat  iK  Traawv  tCjv  duo/jLiQi'  avTov,  Ps  130  (129)"'-,  show 
that  the  later  writers  of  the  OT  were  approaching 
the  spiritual  use  of  the  words.  Hence  in  NT 
XvTpdu  Tit  2",  1  P  118,  .pg^  ]vit  20=8,  Mk  lO'*^,  -puiffn 
He  912. 

fxvo-Tiipiov.  Class,  'a  secret,'  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  LXX  '  hidden  purpose,  or 
counsel ' ;  of  men.  To  12'^- ",  Jth  2- ;  of  God,  Wis 
2"  6".  In  NT  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  which 
was  not  known  until  revealed  to  the  Apostles,  Mt 
13"  ( =  Mk  4",  Lk  810),  Ro  11^5  al. 

vdfxos.  Class,  'usage,'  'custom';  'law.'  LXX 
'  the  Mosaic  law.'  NT  {a)  the  volume  of  '  the 
Law,'  Mt  12^,  or  its  contents  as  binding  upon 
Jews,  Mt  5'"*-  ;  (6)  a  burdensome  and  ineffectual 
system  of  commands  and  prohibitions  from  which 
Christ  has  freed  us,  Ro  3=^  and  frequently. 

olKoSop.^b>  (*-M'7)-  Class,  'build.'  LXX  metaph. 
'  grant  prosperity  to,'  Ps  28  (27)^  Jer  33  (40)^.  In 
NT  'help  and  prosper  spiritually,'  'edify'  (this 
use  of  the  word  was  rendered  easier  by  the  thought 
of  Christians  as  being  the  '  building '  and  '  temple ' 
of  God,  Ac  2032  rt/.). 
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6vo|xa.  Claws.  '  name  ' ;  '  fame  '  ;  '  pretext. ' 
LXX,  all  that  a  person's  name  implies,  his  per- 
sonality and  attributes,  1  K  21  (3  K  20)»,  Ca  P. 
Very  freq.  of  the  Name  of  God.  So  in  NT,  of 
men  Mt  10",  Jn  5«*' ;  of  God  Mt  6^  Jn  12^8,  and 
frequently. 

otipavds.  Class,  'heaven,'  'sky.'  LXX,  a  peri- 
phrasis used  by  late  Jews  for  the  Divine  Name  (Dn 
4-3%  1  Mac  3i8i-  and  freq.).  NT  in  Lk  IS^^- "^  (see 
Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jems,  Eng.  tr.  217-220, 
and  91  ft'.). 

irais.  Class,  'child';  'slave.'  In  LXX  the 
■word  acquired  a  special  force  as  representing  a 
'  servant  of  Jehovah  '  ;  of  men,  Ps  11.3  (112)\  Wis 
2^^  al.  ;  of  the  Messianic  Figure  in  Is  41.  42  etc. 
So  in  NT  of  men  who  devoutly  serve  God,  Lk  P*- "'' ; 
of  the  Messiah,  Mt  12^8^  Ac  B'".  i;6  427. 30 

irapd8cio-os>  Class,  'park,'  'pleasure-garden.' 
From  the  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gn  2.  3)  the 
word  came  to  be  used  figuratively  in  the  OT  for 
Divinely  given  peace  and  prosperity,  Ezk  28'^.  In 
Jewish  apocryphal  writings  it  acquired  the  mean- 
ing of  an  upper  region  in  the  '  third  heaven ' ;  cf . 
2  Co  12"-  ■*.  Hence  it  was  used  of  the  abode  of  the 
pious  after  death,  Lk  23-*3,  Rev  2^. 

ircipa^u  (*-ao-;a(5s).  Class,  'test,'  'try.'  LXX 
( ^  ne:)  [a]  of  men  trying  God,  Ex  W,  Dt  6'«,  Is  7'^ ; 
(h)  of  God  testing  men,  Gn  22^.  So  in  NT  (a)  Mt 
4P,  Ac  1510 ;  {h)  1  Co  10".  Hence  freq.  of  '  tempta- 
tion '  by  the  Devil. 

irepi.  The  LXX  use  of  irepl  [ttjs]  afiaprlai  to 
express  nxen  or  nN!?n  'a  sin-offering,'  LvG^^'^^'  14^* 
al.,  Ps  40  (39)^  led'to  the  use  of  wepi  in  the  NT  with 
a  sacriticial  force,  '  to  expiate  or  atone  for  (sins) ' 
(He  lO*'),  Ro  83,  He  5^  IO^s-^b  al. 

irepiTefiveiv  {*-TOfj.ri).  Class.  ' cut  round  ' ;  'cur- 
tail'; 'intercept.'  LXX  freq.  'circumcise,'  NT 
(a)  'circumcise'  (physically);  {b)  'separate  from 
lust  and  spiritual  impurity,'  Col  2'^  Ro  2-^  (cf.  Ex 
612. 30^  Lv  26-",  Ezk  44^  Ac  7«')- 

irio-Tcveiv,  ttio-tis.  The  broad  distinction  between 
the  classical  and  the  Biblical  use  is  that  in  the 
former  '  belief '  is  intellectual,  in  the  latter  it  is 
spiritual.  (See  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures  1888, 
Lect.  xi.,  and  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  83-87  ; 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  V,  'The  meaning  of 
Faith  '). 

•jrv€V|ji.a.  Class.  '  wind,'  '  air  ' ;  '  spirit,'  the  life 
principle  of  all  created  things ;  also  '  inspiration,' 
'  afflatus  ' ;  later  '  the  all-pervading  Soul '  of  the 
Stoics.  In  the  OT  a  moral  force  is  added  to  the 
word,  a  power  derived  from  God,  Ps  51  (50)^--  ^^, 
Job  32«,  Is  48i«  611.  Hence  in  NT  {a)  the  '  spirit ' 
of  man,  the  highest  part  of  his  trichotomy  ;  (6)  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

iropvevo),  -veia,  -vq.  Class,  'commit  fornica- 
tion.' LXX  metaph.  of  the  worshipping  of  idols 
by  Israel,  God's  bride,  Hos  P  9\  Ps  73  {12)"-'',  Jer 
3"  al.  Hence  freq.  in  Apoc,  and  at  least  with  the 
underlying  thought  in  Jn  S'*^ 

•7rpo4)TiTTis,  -Tevo)  {*-Teia).  Class,  'interpret  an 
oracle,'  'foretell.'  In  LXX  and  NT  the  words 
gain  a  higher  meaning  than  that  of  interpreting 
the  frenzied  utterances  of  a  fiavris.  A  '  jirophet '  is 
one  inspired  Avith  a  Divine  intuition  to  declare 
God's  will  both  in  historical  events  and  in  things 
spiritual. 

«rdLp|.  Class,  'flesh'  (physical).  LXX  and  NT 
{a)  'physical  origin,'  'relationship,'  Gn  37^',  Jg  9^ 
2  S  51  1913,  Jn  3«,  Ro  P  IP-*,  Gal  42^.29  .  (j)  <  ij,an,' 
considered  as  weak  and  mortal,  Ps  56  (55)^^  78  (77)^^ 
al.,  Jn  P^  Mt  lei'',  Jn  8^^  1  P  P^.  Hence  in  NT 
(c)  the  lowest  part  of  human  nature  (opp.  irvev/xa) 
with  its  tendency  to  sin,  Mt  26",  1  Jn  2'8  ;  and  (cl) 
an  unspiritual,  unregenerate  state,  only  in  St. 
Paul,  Ro  8^-13  al. 

cTKOTos  (*(T/coTia).  Class.  'darkness,'  'obsciirity.' 
LXX  attaches  to  it  a  moral  significance.  Job  30-", 


Ps  112  (lll)S  Is  52"  9".  So  in  NT,  Mt  G^s  Lk  1™ 
1P5,  Jn  P3i»  12-5  a/. 

<ru>^<d,  o-<i)Ti7p,  -T-qpia,  -riiptov.  Class,  'save' 
(from  injury,  death,  etc.).  LXX  to  deliver  from 
the  penalties  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  Jl  2^~ 
(3^),  Is  45"  49«  al.  Hence  in  NT  'save  from  sin,' 
Mt  l-\  Lk  2'i  P«  230  j^nd  frequently. 

<})ws,  (fxdTi^b)  (*-TiaM.6s).  Class,  subst.  '  light ' ;  vb. 
'shine,'  'give  light.'  In  LXX  the  subst.  acquires 
amoral  force  (opp.  <tk6tos),  Ps  27  (26)^  119  (118)'"^ 
Is  5-"  and  freq.  ;  and  the  vb.  is  used  transitively 
'  to  teach,'  Ps  119  (USy^,  Sir  45".  Hence  both  in 
NT  freq.  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  freedom. 

Xapis.  Class,  'kind  feeling';  'a  kindness  done'; 
'  gratitude  '  and  '  thanks ' ;  '  enjoyment.'  In  LXX 
(=iri)  freq.  in  the  expression  'find  favour  before 
God.'  In  NT  this  kindness  of  God  becomes  a  two- 
fold theological  conception :  {a)  the  undeserved 
kindness  by  which  man  is  saved  from  sin,  (b)  the 
state  of  heart  kept  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one 
who  has  received  God's  grace. 

Xpi.o"T<5s.  Class,  'to  be  rubbed  on,'  'used  as 
ointment.'  LXX  'a  person  who  is  anointed' — 
king,  priest,  or  prophet  —  for  n-rc.  Hence  the 
Messianic  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  NT 
title  6  xP'<'"''os. 

Literature. — Swete,  Introd.  to  the  OT  in  Greek;  art. 
'  Septuagint '  (Nestle)  in  Hastings'  DB  ;  Speaker's  Comiiientury, 
'Apocrypha,'  vol.  i.  pp.  xi.-xxiii.  ;  art.  'Apocrypha'  (Ryle)  in 
Smith's  Z)fi2 ;  Toy,  New  Testament  Quotations ;  Hawkins, 
Horoe  Synopt.icce ;  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek ;  Grimni- 
Thayer,  Greek-Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  NT;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy-, 
Soitrces  of  NT  Greek;  Dittniar,  Vet.  Test,  in  Novo;  Hiihn, 
AT  Citate  u.  Reyninisc.  im  NT;  Commentaries  on  the  NT. 
A  very  full  Bibliography  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Nestle's 
art.  '  ijibeliibersetzungen  (Griechische)'  in  PRE^. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
SEPULCHRE.  —  See    Tomb;     and    for    'Holy 
Sepulchre '  see  Golgotha. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.— Professor  Votaw's 
learned  and  exhaustive  article  in  the  Extra  Vol. 
of  Hastings'  DB  is  a  mine  of  information  and 
critical  study,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
inW  treatment  of  questions  concerning  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  must  here  be  treated  more 
briefly. 

1.  Sources. — The  contents  of  Mt  5.  6.  7  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  constituting  one  discourse,  with 
the  title  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  on  account 
of  the  introductory  statement  in  5^  Some  por- 
tions of  the  contents  of  these  chapters  reappear, 
Avith  more  or  less  diH'erence  of  form,  introduced 
in  a  someAvhat  similar  Avay,  in  Lk  6.  Other  say- 
ings of  Jesus  contained  in  the  three  chapters  of 
Mt.  are  found  scattered  over  the  narrative  in  Lk., 
and  a  feAv  are  in  Mk.  ;  tAvo  are  duplicated  in  Mt., 
and  one  is  duplicated  in  Lk.  The  following  is  the 
Synoptic  distribution  of  the  Sermon  : 

Matthew. 
51 

53.  4.  6 
511. 12 
513 
515 
5I8 

525.  26 
(1)  529.  30,  (2)  187.  8 

(1)  ."isa,  (2)  199 
539-48 
69-13 
620-21 
624 
625-34 


950 

421 


947.  48.  43.  45 
lO"-  12 


71  5 
77-12 
713. 14 
716-27 


Luke. 

617.  20a 
620b.  21 
622.  23 
1434.  35 
(1)  816,  (2)  1133 
1617 
1258.  59 

1618 

629-36 

112-4 

1233-36 

1613 

1222-34 

637-42 

11913 

1322-24 

644-49 


A  comparison  of  these  columns  Avill  bring  out 
certain  clear  results,  viz.  : 

(1)  Mk.  is  not  the  source  of  any  of  these  sayings. 
Only  four  verses  or  paragraphs  of  them  are  in  that 
Gospel  at  all.     Of  these  four,  three  are  also  in  Lk. 
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A  comparison  bet^veen  the  several  forms  of  the 
three  shows  (a)  that  Lk.  and  Mt.  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  either  of  them  is  to  Mk. ,  and  (b)  that 
in  the  two  cases  of  duplicates  in  Mt.,  Mk.  is  nearer 
to  Mt.'s  second  renderings  of  the  sayings  than  to  his 
earlier  renderings,  which  are  those  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  showing  that  if  Mt.  is  dependent 
on  Mk.  in  either  case,  it  is  in  the  later  passages 
■where  the  sayings  are  given  in  another  connexion, 
not  in  the  Sermon.  We  may  account  for  the 
duplicates  in  this  way.  The  first  appearance  of 
them  is  due  to  the  non-Markan  source  ;  the  second 
is  perhaps  derived  from  Mk. 

(2)  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  main 
sources  of  the  common  elements  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  Mk.,  and  the  collection  of  Login  which 
Papias  says  Matthew  compiled  and  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  or  Aramaic.  Further,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Logia  must  have  been  translated  into  Greek, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  Gr.  form  that  our  Evangelists 
used  it.  More  recently  the  differences  between 
Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  renderings  of  the  same  say- 
ings, as  well  as  various  other  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them,  have  led  scholars  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (a)  there  were  two  or  more  versions 
of  Matthew's  Login,  or  (b)  that  there  were  other 
collections  of  sayings  of  Jesus  besides  that  made 
by  Matthew  (Wendt,  Jiilicher,  Wernle,  J.  Weiss, 
Feine,  Hawkins,  Votaw,  Bacon).  Probably  both 
of  these  suggestions  must  be  admitted.  Neverthe- 
less, even  after  admitting  this,  we  may  still  recog- 
nize the  probability  that  the  Sermon,  as  we  have 
it  in  our  First  Gospel,  is  derived  from  Matthew's 
Login  ;  for  (a)  that  Gospel — apart  from  its  open- 
ing and  closing  sections — consists  virtually  of  Mk., 
split  at  5  places,  or  as  some  reckon  at  7  places, 
with  blocks  of  Login  wedged  in  at  these  openings, 
the  Sermon  being  the  first  such  insertion  ;  and 
(jS)  since  our  chief  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
is  that  contained  in  Mt.,  since  Papias  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  Matthew  the  only  collection  of  Login 
he  is  reported  to  have  mentioned,  and  since  the 
Gospel  containing  it  bears  the  name  of  that  Apostle 
in  all  Patristic  references  to  its  origin,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  Login  it  contains  are 
from  Matthew's  collection,  although  this  does  not 
forbid  us  to  conclude  that  the  collection  may  have 
been  used  by  the  Evangelist  in  a  revised  form. 
Nor,  of  course,  does  it  exclude  the  suggestions  of 
interpolations,  glosses,  etc.,  which  can  only  be 
considered  in  detail  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  study  of  the  text.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  as  a  whole  our  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
derived  from  Matthew's  Login  in  a  Greek  version. 

2.  Integrity. — The  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Sermon  must  be  considered  quite  apart  from 
that  of  its  genuineness.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  the  three  chapter.s  of  Mt.  contain  only  true 
Login  of  Jesus,  and  yet  see  reason  to  think  that 
these  Login  were  not  all  spoken  on  one  and  the 
same  occasion,  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  actually 
constitute  a  sermon,  (n)  The  first  difficulty  arises 
from  the  wealth  and  multiplicity  of  the  vitter- 
ances.  W^e  have  here  a  concise  concentration  of 
many  most  pregnant  sayings  of  Jesus.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  popular  audience  could  take 
in  so  much  at  one  hearing.  But  Jesus  was  wel- 
comed everywhere  by  simple  peasants  and  the 
people  generally  much  more  than  by  trained 
tiiinkers  and  the  educated  classes.  Since  '  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,'  His  style  must 
have  been  adjusted  to  slow-moving  minds  ;  but 
no  popular  preacher  would  pack  so  much  into  one 
sermon  as  we  have  in  Mt.'s  three  chapters. 

(b)  The  variety  of  topics  treated  in  the  three 
chapters  is  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  a  single 
discourse.  Thus  the  encouragements  to  prayer 
and  the  warnings  against  anxiety  are  alien  to  the 


main  topic  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
order  are  contrasted  with  the  old  laAvs  and  cus- 
toms. 

(c)  A  more  important  consideration  arises  from 
a  comparison  of  tlie  portions  of  these  chapters 
which  reappear  in  Lk.  with  the  circumstances  in 
connexion  with  which  they  are  there  introduced. 
A  jmori  it  is  improbable  that  any  Evangelist 
would  break  up  a  discourse  of  Christ  and  scatter 
its  sentences  among  his  narratives,  fitting  them 
into  the  incidents  gratuitously.  But  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  sentences  are 
met  with  in  Lk.  inclines  us  to  think  that  they  are 
in  their  right  place.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Gospel's  most  full  and  consecutive  rendering  of 
sayings  found  in  St.  Matthew  5-7  is  in  St. 
Luke  6.  Provisionally  we  may  regard  this  chapter 
as  giving  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Let  us  turn  to  those  sayings  of 
the  Mt.  chapters  that  are  in  other  parts  of  Lk. 
First  we  have  Mt  5^^  reappearing  in  Lk  14**-  ^^. 
This  is  a  warning  against  degenerating  and  be- 
coming as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  In  Mt.  it 
has  no  evident  connexion  with  the  Beatitudes 
that  it  follows  ;  in  Lk.,  however,  it  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  warnings  of  the  danger  of  abandon- 
ing the  following  of  Christ  after  having  com- 
menced, and  serves  to  clinch  those  warnings  with 
a  final  illustration.  Moreover,  this  saying  is  also 
in  Mk.  (9^"),  where  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  association  with  another  reference  to 
salt  in  tlie  previous  verse.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  floating  logion,  which  natur- 
ally found  its  way  into  Mt.'s  collection.  In  Mt. 
the  saj'ing  about  salt  losing  its  savour  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  lamp  under  the  bushel — a  logion 
which  appears  in  ilk.  (4-^)  and  twice  in  Lk.  (8'® 
11^).  None  of  these  passages  evinces  much  con- 
nexion with  its  context.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  second  appearance  in  Lk.  is  nearer  to  Mt. 
than  the  first,  since  it  has  '  the  busliel '  as  the 
covering  article,  as  also  Mk.  has,  while  the  first 
of  Lk.'s  renderings  of  it  has  '  a  vessel.'  Here  again 
it  would  appear  we  have  another  floating  logion. 
The  solemn  assurance  that  the  Law  cannot  fail  is 
not  more  intelligible  in  Lk.  (16^"-'^)  than  in  Mt 
5^** ;  this,  therefore,  is  rather  exceptional. — The 
next  of  the  Third  Evangelist's  departures  from 
the  order  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt.  is 
Lk  12-58-  59  which  corresponds  to  Mt  S^-  -«.  This  is 
the  advice  to  agree  quickly  with  an  adversary  lest 
it  be  too  late,  and  a  serious  judicial  sentence  have 
to  be  submitted  to.  In  ]\It.  this  follows  advice 
to  be  reconciled  with  a  brother  on  grounds  of  the 
higher  principles  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  forl)id 
the  quarrelsome  temper.  In  Lk.  it  follows  the 
warnings  of  the  approach  of  a  day  of  reckoning. 
In  neither  place  is  it  inappropriate.  Perhaps  it 
was  spoken  on  two  occasions.  We  must  always 
allow  for  that  possibility. — The  next  three  cases 
are  more  convincing.  Mt.  has  the  Lord's  Prayer 
following  warnings  against  hypocrisy  in  prayer, 
wiiich  are  associated  with  other  cases  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  6^"^^).  The  subject  of  this  whole  paragraph  is 
unostentatious  sincerity,  as  opposed  to  ])retentious 
hypocrisy.  In  Lk.  (11^'^)  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  intro- 
duced after  Christ's  disciples  have  asked  Him  to 
teach  them  to  pray,  as  John  had  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray.  Thus  it  comes  ajapropriately  as 
a  model  prayer,  while  in  INIt.  no  form  of  prayer 
is  immediately  required  when  the  subject  is 
privacy  in  prayer  as  against  public  display.  Next, 
the  warning  against  worldly  anxiety  (Mt  6^**"^) 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Lk  12--"^  it  follows 
the  warning  against  covetousness  and  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Fool,  which  were  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  multitude  appealing  to  Jesus  to  decide   a 
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question  of  inheritance  between  himself  and  his 
brother.  —  Lastly,  the  saying  about  the  narrow 
gate  (Mt  7"-  ")  appears  in  Lk.  in  reply  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  few  that  be  saved  (Lk 
13----^). 

For  such  reasons  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  three  chapters  in  Mt.  contain  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  were  not  parts  of  the  original  Sermon. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  justify  the  assertion 
that  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  '  is  a  com- 
position rather  than  an  actual  address'  (Mottatt, 
EBi,  vol.  iv.  col.  4377).  While  Bacon  rules  out 
the  matter  which  is  not  in  Lk  6,  and  is  scattered 
over  other  parts  of  Lk.,  he  allows  that  the  Sermon, 
apart  from  such  interpolations  of  alien  sayings 
of  Jesus,  is  a  connected  discourse  (The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  Its  Literary  Structure,  etc.).  Votaw, 
while  admitting  some  interpolations,  vindicates 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.'s  rendering  of  it  (^oc.  cit. 
pp.  7-9).  The  fact  that  Ave  have  a  block  of  Logia 
here  inserted  in  tiie  narrative  of  Mt.  is  no  proof 
that  much,  if  not  all  of  it,  may  not  belong  to  a 
single  discourse.  Moreover,  the  descriptive  intro- 
duction (4-^-5')  indicates  an  important  discourse 
given  on  a  specific  occasion.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  parallel  in  Lk  e"-^".  Then  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  unity  in  those  parts  of  the  Sermon  in  Mt. 
that  remain  after  the  apparently  alien  matter  has 
been  removed,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  Lk.'s  shorter  version.  Nor  need  we  cut  down 
the  Sermon  to  the  limits  of  what  is  contained  in 
Lk.,  for  there  was  an  evident  reason  for  the  Third 
Evangelist's  omission  of  the  references  to  the 
Pharisees  and  to  Jewish  customs  which  Mt.  has 
preserved,  since  the  former  was  writing  for  Gen- 
tiles who  would  not  be  interested  in  these  matters  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  evidently 
integral  to  the  discourse  as  this  is  given  in  Mt., 
because  they  help  to  bring  out  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  order  that  Christ  was  introducing 
by  contrast  with  the  old  order  that  He  was  super- 
seding. 

3.  Original  form.— A  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with 
the  parallel  passages  in  Lk.  (especially  with  the 
discourse  in  Lk  6)  raises  the  question  as  to  which 
of  these  two  versions  of  our  Lord's  utterances  is 
the  more  original.  For,  while  it  has  been  main- 
tained (by  Auger,  Greswell,  Osiander,  Patricius, 
Plumptre,  Sadler,  etc.)  that  we  have  here  reports 
of  sermons  given  on  two  occasions,  this  view  is  not 
widely  accepted  by  scholars  at  the  present  day.* 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Jesus  may  have  repeated 
the  same  discourse  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  to  be  observed : 
(a)  Each  Evangelist  has  only  one  report,  neither 
betraying  any  knowledge  that  the  Sermon  was 
preached  twice,  (b)  Both  Evangelists  describe  the 
same  circumstances  in  introducing  the  Sermon — 
i.e.  the  gathering  of  the  multitude,  the  collecting 
of  disciples,  and  the  connexion  of  the  scene  with  a 
mountain  (for  though  in  Mt.  the  Sermon  is  on  the 
mountain  and  in  Lk.  on  a  level  place  after  Jesus 
had  come  down,  this  is  only  one  of  the  small  dis- 
crepancies invariable'  met  with  in  separate  accounts 
of  the  same  event,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  involve 
a  direct  contradiction  even  in  the  details  referred 
to),  (c)  The  character  of  the  Sermon  and  its 
position  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  give  it  a 
unique  value  as  the  presentation  of  fundamental 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  Christ's  disciples  in 
their  conduct  among  men.  But  if  we  grant  that 
we  have  here  two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course, the  striking  differences  between  them  lead 
us  to  ask.  In  what  form  was  this  discourse  actually 
given  ?     In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  that  either 

*  See  Paul  Feine,  '  Ueber  das  rjegenseit.  Verhaltniss  d.  Texts 
der  Bergpredigt  bei  Mat.  und  Luk.'  (Jahrb.  f.prot.  Theol.  xi.  1)  • 
also  Plummer,  'St.  Luke'  (ICC),  pp.  176-179. 
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of  the  two  Evangelists  simply  used  and  altered 
materials  that  he  had  derived  from  the  other,  for 
on  wider  grounds  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
neither  drew  ujjon  the  other  in  any  case  ;  the  pro- 
bability is  that  while  both  knew  Mk.,  neither  the 
First  nor  the  Third  Evangelist  knew  the  other  (see 
Wernle,  Die  Synopt.  Frage,  p.  20).  Nor  can  so 
violent  a  dealing  with  his  materials  be  charged 
against  either  Evangelist.  For  a  similar  reason, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  both  dependent 
on  the  same  version  of  Matthew's  Logia  ;  because, 
if  so,  one  or  both  of  them  must  have  treated 
its  venerated  contents  —  consisting  of  reports  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus — in  the  same  unscrupulous 
way.  They  must  have  been  working  on  two  ditier- 
ent  collections  of  Logia,  though  perhaps  both 
originally  based  on  Matthew's  Hebrew  collection  ; 
and  the  divergence  must  have  taken  place  earlier — 
among  irresponsible  transcribers — by  more  gradual 
stages.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  the  task  of  de- 
termining between  the  two  reports  is  e.xceedingly 
difficult.  Probably  neither  can  be  j^referred  in  all 
respects  to  the  other.  In  some  cases  Mt.  appears 
to  be  the  more  correct,  but  in  other  cases  the 
piobability  is  with  Luke. 

In  this  connexion  the  most  important  question 
is  that  of  the  original  form  of  the  Beatitudes,  in 
regard  to  which  the  following  points  claim  our 
attention:  (1)  In  Mt.  there  are  7  (or  perhaps  8) 
Beatitudes  ;  in  Lk.  there  are  4  Beatitudes,  followed 
by  4  Woes  which  do  not  appear  in  Mt.  (2)  The 
Beatitudes  in  Mt.  are  (all  but  the  last)  in  the  3rd 
person  :  those  in  Lk.  are  in  the  2nd  person.  (3) 
The  Mt.  Beatitudes  describe  character  and  its 
corresponding  I'ewards  ;  those  in  Lk.  describe  only 
social  conditions  and  the  future  reversal  of  them. 
Now,  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  Mt. ,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  greater  spiritual  value  of  its  version 
of  the  Beatitudes  points  to  their  originality,  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  given  to  copyists  and 
catechists  to  greatly  enrich  their  Master's  teach- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  points 
should  be  noted  :  {a)  It  is  not  denied  that  the  four 
Beatitudes  not  found  in  Lk.  are  genuine  and  char- 
acteristic sayings  of  Jesus.  Assuredly  the  blessing 
on  the  pure  in  heart,  which  is  among  them,  fell 
from  His  lips.  But  we  may  admit  the  genuineness 
of  the  sayings  and  yet  deny  them  a  place  in  the 
original  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  Mt.'s  three  chapters  contain 
insertions  of  sayings  of  Jesus  spoken  on  various 
occasions.  (6)  The  First  Evangelist  —  or  St. 
Matthew  himself,  the  author  of  the  Logia — else- 
where makes  collections  of  .sevens.  Thus  he  gives 
7  clauses  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (6^"'^),  7  parables 
(ch.  13),  7  woes  (ch.  23).  The  genealogy  consists 
of  a  triad  of  fourteens  (1'"^^).  [See  Hawkins,  Hor. 
Synopt.  pp.  133,  134].  We  know  that  Jesus  uttered 
beatitudes  on  other  occasions  [e.g.  11^  13>®  16^^  24*). 
(c)  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  if  our  Lord  gave  the 
sayings  originally  with  their  ethical  and  spiritual 
characterization,  this  could  have  dropped  out  ac- 
cidentally, or  have  been  deliberately  eliminated  so 
as  to  confine  them  to  social  relations.  To  attribute 
the  alteration  to  St.  Luke's  '  Ebionism '  is  to 
accuse  the  Third  Evangelist  of  an  offence  in  flat 
contradiction  to  his  honest,  declared  purpose  {Kdfioi 
TraprjKoXovdTjK&Ti  iLvuidev  Tracriv  aKpi^us,  Lk  P).  (d)  If, 
however,  Jesus  gave  the  Beatitudes  as  in  Lk.,  His 
disciples  may  have  discerned  in  them  a  deeper 
meaning,  knowing  that  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  in  parables  ;  or  He  Himself  may  have  ex- 
plained them,  for  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
Gospels  we  have  excerpts  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  pregnant  sayings,  parables,  and  apiiorisms 
that  stuck  in  the  memory,  while  the  fuller  ex- 
position which  must  often  have  followed  is  rarely 
given,  perhaps  never  completely,     (e)  It  is  more 
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likely  that  Jesus,  when  addressing  His  own  dis- 
ciples, would  have  used  the  2nd  person  than  that  a 
later  hand  would  have  turned  the  3rd  person  style  of 
speech  into  the  "ind.  The  direct  address  is  the  more 
original  in  form  ;  it  would  be  natural  for  catechists 
to  generalize  this,  rather  than  the  reverse.  We 
cannot  say  that  it  was  according  to  St.  Luke's  style 
for  the  2nd  person  to  be  substituted  for  the  3rd,  for 
the  reverse  is  the  case  ;  almost  every  other  ascrip- 
tion of  blessedness  in  Lk.  is  in  the  3rd  person  (i.e. 
145  723 1023  ip7. 28  1237.  38.  43 1415  2329),*  -^yjule  in  INIt.  we 

liave  benedictions  in  the  2nd  person  (i.e.  13^"  16^'', 
although  11^  24'"'  are  in  the  3rd  person).  Mt.  even 
concludes  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  Beatitudes 
with  one  thrown  into  the  2nd  person  style  (5"). 
(/)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Woes  upon  the 
rich  seem  out  of  place  in  an  address  to  Christ's 
disciples.  These,  like  the  Beatitudes  in  Lk.,  are 
in  the  2nd  person  ;  they  must  be  taken  as  apos- 
trophizing the  absent.  Still,  it  was  our  Lord's 
method  on  other  occasions  to  speak  antithetically 
(e.g.  Mt  619- 2»  713.14.24-27  s"- 1^).  On  the  whole, 
these  considerations  point  to  Lk.'s  as  the  original 
version  of  the  Beatitudes. 

In  the  teaching  on  divorce,  Lk.'s  absolute  state- 
ment (16'^)  must  be  preferred  to  Mt.'s  more  qiiali- 
fied  form  of  the  saying  (5^-),  containing  the  clause 
irapeKTos  \6yov  wopveias,  although  that  recurs  in  Mt 
19"  (so  Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn.  ;  but  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  accepts  the  clause  as  original),  because 
(n)  it  is  not  found  in  the  more  primitive  version 
of  the  saying  in  Mk  10"-  ^",  and  (h)  the  softening  of 
an  apparently  harsh  saying  by  a  gloss  was  in 
accordance  with  the  tendency  of  scribes. 

The  case  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  more  difficult. 
We  saw  above  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced in  Lk.  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  setting  of  it  Avas  in  the  incident  there 
recorded  rather  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Jesus  may  well  have  given  the  Prayer  more  than 
once  (so  Bernard  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  43'''), 
but  in  Lk.  it  certainly  appears  as  something  new 
for  the  benefit  of  the  disciples  in  answer  to  their 
request,  and  this  is  later  than  the  version  in  the 
Sermon. 

The  two  versions  are  as  follows  : 


Lk  112-4  RV. 


Father, 


Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 


Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
(sTfouiTiov)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  sins  :  for 
we  ourselves  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp- 
tation. 


Mt  69 13  RV. 

Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
(eirioinnov)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  the 
evil  one. 

AV  of  Lk.  had  all  the  clauses  in  .Nit. ,  but  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  omissions  seen  in  RV 
(see  art.  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  oV).  They  could  easily 
have  come  in  through  assimilation  to  ^It.  The 
enrichment  of  the  Invocation  would  be  a  natural 
growth.  Elsewhere  Mt.  shows  a  iJenchant  for  the 
use  of  the  word  '  heaven.'  Thus  he,  and  he  alone, 
has  the  expression  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  else- 
where invariably  '  the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  Ro  8'' 
we  have  '  Abba,  Father,'  as  the  Christian  invoca- 
tion ;  cf.  ]Mk  1436  (^gg  Wellhausen,  Einlcit.  in  die 
drci  cr.iten Evangclien,  ]).  38).  The  clause  '  Thy  will 
be  done,'  etc.  (which  is  better  attested  than  the 
other  omitted  words,  since  it  is  in  K),  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  expansion  of  the  clause  which  pre- 
cedes it — '  Thy  kingdom  come' — founded  on  words 
of  Jesus  spoken  on  another  occasion  (Mt  26^^,  Mk 

*  Lk  I4W  is  in  the  2nd  person ;  but  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
promise,  not  that  of  benediction  ;  similarly  Lk  122. 


143«,  Lk  22«).  The  final  clause  in  .Mt.  may  be 
taken  as  the  antithesis  and  completion  of  the 
clause  'and  bring  us  not  into  temptation.'  These 
points  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  originality  of 
Lk.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Mt.  fuller  form 
of  the  Prayer  that  was  adopted  in  the  Church,  as 
far  as  we  have  evidence,  from  the  earliest  time,  for 
this  is  the  form  in  the  Didachc  (viii. ).  Both  forms 
must  be  traced  to  a  common  Greek  tr.  of  the  Aram, 
original,  since  they  both  contain  the  rare  and 
difficult  word  imovcTLov.  Dr.  Chase  considers  that 
they  both  exhibit  the  Prayer  as  changed  for 
liturgical  purposes.  *  Dr.  Plummer  considers  that 
Mt.'s  form  of  the  Prayer  is  the  nearer  to  the 
original  (Hastings' 7)5  iii.  141  f.).  Thus  he  points 
out  that  the  56s  ^]^Juv  arj/xepov  of  Mt  6'^  is  more 
likely  to  be  genuine  than  the  di8ov  r)txlv  to  Kad' 
rjfxepav  of  Lk  IP,  because  (a)  Kad'  i]/j.epav  occurs  in 
NT  in  St.  Luke's  writings  only  (Lk  19^',  Ac  IT^^), 
and  (b)  the  present  form  of  the  verb  (5i5ov),  which 
this  involves,  is  an  exception  to  the  forms  in  the 
other  clauses,  which  have  aorists,  as  Mt.  has  here 
(56s). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
whole  clauses  by  Lk.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Plummer 
holds  that  Christ  gave  the  Prayer  originally  on 
two  different  occasions  in  two  different  forms. 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Lk.'s  occasion 
requires  us  to  view  it  as  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Prayer,  and  yet  this  is  later  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Besides,  we  must  compare  the 
briefer  form  of  the  Prayer  with  the  briefer  form  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  both  cases  it  is  likely  that  the 
explanation  is  the  same.  Either  Lk.  abbreviates 
in  both  cases,  or  Mt.  expands  in  both  cases.  With 
the  Beatitudes  Ave  saw  that  the  latter  is  the  pro- 
bability. INIoreover,  viewing  Mt.  as  a  whole,  we 
see  in  it  a  fulness  of  expression  not  found  in  the 
other  Gospels,  due  possibly  to  a  catechetical  use 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Thus  Ave  have  the  sign 
of  Jonah  explained  in  ]\It  12^"  Avith  a  reference  to 
the  Avhale,  Avhile  it  is  left  indefinite  in  Lk  IP** ;  in 
.Mt  1616  <  tlie  gon  of  the  living  God '  added  to  St. 
Peter's  confession  in  ]Mk  8-"  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,' 
Avhere  Lk  9-o  has  '  the  Christ  of  God ' ;  in  Mt  W^ 
'the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,'  Avhile 
Mk  91  and  Lk  9-^  have  only  '  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
etc. ;  at  Mt  26-*  '  unto  remission  of  sins '  Avith  refer- 
ence to  the  blood  of  the  covenant  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  clause  not  found  in  Mk  142^,  Lk  22-", 
1  Co  11-^.  Still  Lk.  has  characteristic  additions, 
such  as  in  the  Averse,  '  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance'  (5^-),  Avhere 
the  last  t\A'o  Avords  appear  to  be  a  didactic  gloss, 
.since  they  are  not  found  in  Mt  9^3,  Mk  2",  and  are 
not  required  by  the  context,  but  are  congenial  to 
Lk.,  the  penitents'  Gospel.  Lk.  has  also  char- 
acteristic alterations ;  for  instance,  for  '  good 
things 'in  Mt  7",  Lk  W'  has  'the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  accordance  Avith  that  Gospel's  peculiarly  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Spirit  of  God — leaving  the 
probability  of  originality  Avitli  ]Mt.  in  this  case. 
Therefore  we  cannot  make  an  iuA-ariable  rule  of 
giving  Lk.  the  preference.  While,  hoAvever,  Ave 
cannot  be  positive  in  deciding  the  question,  the 
reasons  stated  aboA'e  seem,  on  the  Avhole,  to  point 
to  Lk.'s  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  more 
original.  While  admitting  this,  Ave  may  hold  it 
prolml)le  that  ^It.'s  additional  clauses  are  echoes 
of  teachings  of  Jesus  giAen  on  other  occasions,  or 
of  His  oAvn  explanations  of  the  Prayer,  analogously 
to  the  case  of  Mt.'s  Beatitudes  compared  AA'ith  Lk.'s. 
See,  further,  art.  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
question  of  priority  and  superiority  of  authority  is 
of  less  importance,  since  the  divergences  betAveen 

*  TS,  vol.  i.  No.  3 ;  this  is  cited  by  Dr.  Plummer  in  ICC  on 
'  St.  Luke.' 
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Mt.  and  Lk.  are  less  signiiicant  (see  Wellliausen, 
Einlcitung,  pp.  67-73). 

4.  Scene  and  circumstances.— A  Latin  tradition, 
that  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  13th 
cent,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
giv^es  Karn  Hattin,  a  two-peaked  hill  a  little 
south  -  west  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  as  the 
locality  of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that  this  mountain 
would  be  a  very  suitable  spot ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  confirming  so  late  a  tradition.  There  is 
a  discrepancy  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  one  stat- 
ing that  Jesus  gave  the  Sermon  when  He  M-as  on 
the  mountain,  the  other  that  it  was  on  a  level 
place  after  He  had  come  down  from  the  mountain. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  harmonists  that  the 
level  place  might  be  somewhere  among  the  hollows 
and  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  so  that,  while  Jesus 
had  to  descend  to  it,  it  was  still  in  some  degree  on 
the  mountain.  But  while  this  may  be  allowed  as 
a  possibility,  the  discrepancy  is  only  one  of  many 
tiiat  are  scattered  over  the  Gospels,  most  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  too  trivial  to  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  historicity. 

The  circumstances  under  Avhich  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  delivered  justify  the  exceptional 
importance  that  has  always  been  attached  to  it. 
It  was  given  early  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  though 
not  at  the  commencement.  It  belongs  to  the  first 
year,  before  the  disfavour  of  the  authorities  had 
arisen,  or  at  all  events  before  it  had  become 
serious  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  late  for  the  popularity 
of  the  new  Teacher  to  have  reached  a  climax. 
The  jjriniitive  stage  of  the  Galihean  mission  con- 
sisted of  a  round  of  i^reaching  in  the  synagogues  ; 
the  second  stage,  still  in  the  first  year,  is  char- 
acterized more  by  open-air  jireaching,  necessitated 
by  the  vast  growth  of  the  crowds  who  pressed  to 
hear  the  popular  Teacher,  and  by  their  insistence 
on  hearing  Him  in  season  and  out  of  season 
without  waiting  for  the  set  times  of  the  synagogue 
services.  Internally  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has 
undergone  development.  At  the  iirimitive  stage 
it  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  could  be  summarized  under  the 
formula,  '  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,'  that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  announcement  of 
the  coming  Kingdom.  But  at  the  more  advanced 
stages,  to  which  the  great  Sermon  belongs,  Jesus 
had  passed  on  from  'i^reaching'  {Kripvy/j.a)  to  teach- 
ing (didacTKaXia),  and  was  now  exjjounding  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom,  its  character,  princijiles, 
processes.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  comes  into 
this  category.  It  is  teaching,  rather  than  preach- 
ing. Further,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  originally 
designed  for  disciples,  for  those  who  seriously 
desired  to  learn.  This  is  made  evident  by  the 
introductions  of  both  Evangelists.  In  Mt.  we 
read,  'And  seeing  the  multitudes  {tovs  6xXoi;s),  he 
went  up  into  the  mountain  :  and  when  he  had  sat 
down,  his  disciples  {ol  /j.aOr]Tai  avrov)  came  unto  him  : 
and  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them  (avrovs),' 
i.e.  the  disciples  (Mt  5^--).  Here  the  distinction 
between  the  crowd  and  the  learners  is  very  marked. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  crowd  that  Jesus  retreated  to 
the  mountain  —  a  common  habit,  referred  to  on 
several  occasions.  Then  the  eager  inquirers  fol- 
lowed ;  and  finding  Him  there,  led  Him  to  speak  to 
them,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  they  came  at  His 
own  invitation.  The  situation  is  not  so  clear  in 
Lk.,  where  the  coming  of  the  crowd  to  Ciirist 
follows  His  visit  to  the  mountain,  which  He  had 
ascended  for  prayer  (Lk  6^-),  and  where  He  had 
chosen  the  Twelve  Apostles  (v.'^)  ;  and  whence  He 
had  come  down  with  them,  after  which  He  '  stood 
on  a  level  place'  (v.^").  Still  Lk.  preserves  the 
distinction  between  the  disciples  and  the  crowd  by 
saying,   '  And  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples, 


and  a  great  number  of  the  jjeople  from  all  Judtca,' 
etc.  (v.^'^).  Having  described  the  cures,  which  in 
Mt.  preceded  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  he  says, 
'  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples,  and 
said,'  etc. — here  commencing  his  version  of  tiie 
great  Sermon.  Thus  in  Lk.  this  is  delivered  to  the 
lirst  of  the  two  groups,  the  disciples  in  distinction 
from  the  crowd,  as  in  Mt.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the 
2nd  person  in  the  Lukan  version  of  the  Beatitudes 
evidently  indicates  disciples — a  fact  whicii  the  apos- 
trophe of  the  absent  rich  does  not  nullify  ;  because 
in  each  case  a  specific  class,  not  the  mixed  multitude, 
is  contemplated.  As  we  proceed  with  the  Sermon, 
this  fact  repeatedly  emerges.  It  is  only  to  His  own 
disciples  that  Jesus  could  say,  '  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth '  .  .  .  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world ' 
(Mt  5^^- ").  It  is  no  objection  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  discourse  Jesus  says,  '  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  etc.  (7^^)  and  concludes 
with  the  parable  of  the  Two  Foundations,  because 
these  warnings  might  well  be  needed  by  many 
disciples.  There  was  a  traitor  even  among  the 
Twelve.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that 
these  discijiles  consisted  only  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Luke  had  expressly  said  that  '  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  his  disciples '  (Lk  6^^)  present  on  this 
occasion. 

In  Lk.  (6^^)  the  Sermon  follows  the  choosing  and 
appointment  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  this  fact  has  led 
some  to  regard  it  as  '  the  charge  to  the  Twelve.' 
But  in  Mt.  there  is  no  description  of  the  choice  of 
the  Apostles,  and  they  are  not  especially  associated 
with  the  Sermon.  In  both  Gospels  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sermon  introduces  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence. All  the  genuine  '  hearers  of  the  word,'  all 
who  expressly  sought  out  Jesus  and  set  themselves 
to  learn  of  Him,  are  included  in  the  comprehensive 
group  of  'disciples.'  Still  the  audience  was  virtu- 
ally confined  to  this  group.  The  Sermon  was  for 
discijjles,  not  for  the  world  at  large.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  the 
introduction  to  the  Sermon  in  both  Gospels  has 
this  indication,  the  comments  which  follow  it  in 
each  case  seem  to  point  to  the  general  public. 
Thus  in  Mt  7"®  it  is  said,  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  ended  these  words,  the  multitudes 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching,'  etc.,  and  in  Lk 
7^  '  After  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  ears 
of  the  peo23le.'  The  language,  however,  is  indefinite 
in  both  cases  and  perhaps  not  specially  considered, 
for  no  emphasis  is  here  laid  on  the  nature  of  the 
hearers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  introductory  descrip- 
tions. 

5.  Purpose  and  character. — The  purpose  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  be  understood  only 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  audience  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  Since  this  audience  consisted  of 
disciples  and  not  the  public,  we  must  read  the 
discourse  as  an  ethical  directory  for  Christians. 
Therefore  the  question  as  to  whether  its  precepts 
can  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  State  is  irrele- 
vant. A  group  of  Galilfean  peasants  in  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  legislation  ;  and  even  in  con- 
templation of  the  future  spread  of  Christianity  it 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Christ  that 
principles  which  He  desired  to  see  working  outward 
from  the  heart  should  be  imposed  upon  a  com- 
munity by  force  with  the  external  authority  of  the 
magistrate.  But  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  inodel  for  civil  and 
criminal  law,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  an 
error  to  abandon  its  ideal  in  favour  of  a  lower 
code  of  ethics  even  in  the  police  courts.  Tlie 
disciple  of  Christ  will  always  desire  to  see  His  will 
carried  out ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  force  his  Master's  precepts  on  a  society 
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that  is  reluctant  to  obey  them  because  it  has  not 
submitted  to  the  authority  from  which  they  eman- 
ated. If  Ave  can  look  forward  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  State  is  effectually  Christianized,  then 
we  shall  have  a  society  in  which  the  magistrate  is 
not  needed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  removal  of  the 
conditions  which  now  prevent  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  being  applied  in  the  police  court  will 
abolish  the  police  court  itself  as  an  anachronism. 
Therefore  we  must  view  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  primarily  aiming  at  the  direction  of  the  conduct 
of  Christians  in  their  personal  behaviour  as  indi- 
viduals and  members  of  a  brotherhood.  It  has 
relations  to  the  outside  world  in  so  far  as  Christian 
men  and  women  have  such  relations.  For  instance, 
commands  about  love  to  enemies  and  khidness  to 
persecutors  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  Christians  towards  people  who  are  not 
of  their  own  fellowship.  Still,  it  is  the  conduct  of 
Christians  only  that  is  considered.  These  con- 
siderations should  safeguard  the  interpreter  against 
two  other  misapprehensions:  (1)  It  is  an  error  to 
regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christianity,  and  to  condemn  later 
developments  as  not  of  the  essence  of  Christianity 
(Hatch,  Harnack).  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  intended  to  put  His  whole  message 
into  this  one  discourse.  He  is  here  discussing  the 
ethics  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Elsewhere  He 
treats  of  other  features  of  the  Kingdom.  (2)  Since 
this  discourse  lays  down  principles  of  conduct  for 
discipleship,  the  discipleship  must  have  been  pre- 
viously established  in  other  ways  {e.ff.  denying 
self,  taking  up  the  cross,  following  Christ,  turning 
and  becoming  as  little  children,  etc.,  as  elsewhere 
indicated  by  Jesus  Christ). 

In  the  main,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  indicates 
the  character  of  life  and  conduct  that  Jesus  Christ 
commends  to  His  disciples  as  the  rule  of  life. 
Commencing  with  the  Beatitudes,  He  points  out 
the  way  to  true  happiness.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  Mt.  than  in  Lk.  ;  but  if  the  Beatitudes  in  the 
former  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  at  least  a  true 
exposition  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  simpler 
felicitations  in  the  latter  Gospel,  it  is  safe  to  say- 
that  Jesus  here  teaches  that  blessedness  is  associ- 
ated with  character.  The  conduct  commended 
throughout  the  Sermon  is  set  forth  by  Christ  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  5^''). 
It  completes  what  was  imperfect  in  the  earlier  re- 
ligion by  realizing  its  essential  principles  and 
developing  them  to  perfection.  The  consequence 
is  that  external  precepts  of  the  moi-e  primitive 
condition  are  abrogated — ^not  universally,  but 
wherever  they  conflict  with  a  later  ethical  develop- 
ment. This  applies  to  the  Sacred  Torah  as  Avell  as 
to  traditions  of  the  scribes,  as  in  the  examples  of 
hatred,  divorce,  swearing,  and  revenge,  formerly 
permitted  under  certain  conditions,  though  regu- 
lated and  restrained  by  the  Law,  but  now  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  Christ.  In  the  next  place, 
conduct  condoned  or  even  honoured  hitherto  is 
condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  higher  standard  set 
up  by  Christ.  In  particular,  ostentation  in  alms- 
giving, in  public  praying,  and  in  fasting  is  repro- 
bated, and  the  habit  of  judging  others  is  reproved. 
The  Sermon  closes  with  warnings  against  being 
deceived  by  false  prophets,  and  insists  forcibly 
that  mere  discijileship  in  hearing  the  teaching  is 
vain  ;  the  end  of  all  is  energetic  conduct  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  instruction.  The  principal  interpola- 
tions consist  of  (1)  two  passages  encouraging  prayer 
(Mt  6^"^^  7"'^M>  and  (2)  one  long  passage  discouraging 
worldly  anxiety  (6'^"^'').  They  rest  their  exhorta- 
tions equally  on  the  Fatherly  goodness  of  God. 
They  are  among  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  Lord's  teachings,  plainly  vindicating  their  right 
to  places  in  the  Logia  by  their  character  as  of  the 


inner  essence  of  His  message,  even  if  their  incon- 
sistency witli  the  flow  of  tlie  argument  in  the 
Sermon,  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  are  placed 
in  other  parts  of  His  narrative  by  Lk.,  leads  us  to 
regard  them  as  out  of  place  when  inserted  in  this 
particular  discourse. 

See  also  such  articles  as  Authority  of  Christ, 
Law,  Teaching  of  Christ,  etc  etc. 

Literature. — This  is  given  exhaustively  at  the  end  of  Votaw's 
art.  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount '  in  the  Ext."  Vol.  of  Hastings'  DB. 
The  following  selectionmav  be  found  useful :  Tholuck,  Bergrede 
Christi  [Eng.  tr.  from  4th"ed.,  Edin.  1860] ;  Achelis,  Die  Berg- 
predigt,  1875  ;  B.  W.  Bacon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1902  ;  J.  B. 
Bousset,  Le  Sermon  sur  la  Montague,  1900 ;  C.  Gore,  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  1896;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Great 
Charter  of  Christ,  1895  ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  The  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  1881 ;  the  Comm.  of  B.  Weiss,  H.  Holtzmann,  Morison, 
Bruce,  Plummer,  etc.  W.  F.  AdENEY. 

SERPENT. — The  prevalence  of  serpents  in  an- 
cient Palestine  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  11  Heb.  words  are  rendered  'serpent' 
in  OT.  Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible)  states  that 
33  ditterent  species  of  serpent  are  still  found  in 
Syria.  Of  18  varieties  which  he  himself  secured, 
13  were  innocuous  and  4  deadly,  including  cobras 
.and  vipers.  Naturally  there  are  numerous  refer- 
ences, in  the  OT,  in  the  NT,  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature,  to  serpents  as  well-known  but  generally 
disagreeable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  So  un- 
pleasantly common  were  they,  that  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  perpetual  miracles  of  Jerusalem  that 
no  one  was  ever  bitten  by  a  serpent  there.  The 
references  in  the  Gospels  may  conveniently  be 
grouped  under  three  heads. 

1.  In  Mt  10^"  our  Lord  charges  His  disciples,  '  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents'  ((ppovL/xot.  ws  oi  o<pets).  There 
may  be  here  a  reference  to  Gn  3^  '  the  serpent  was 
more  subtil  (cnj;)  than  any  beast  of  the  field.'  The 
Heb.  word  means  'shrewd,'  and  is  used  also  in  a 
good  sense  (cf.  Pr  12^'^-^^),  although  the  parallel 
root  in  Arabic  suggests  only  a  bad  sense.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the 
well-known  habits  of  the  serpent,  its  ability  to 
conceal  itself  in  unexpected  places,  and  to  escape 
swiftly  and  silently  in  time  of  danger  (cf.  nna  tynj 
'  the  sivift  serpent '  RV,  Job  2Q^\  Is  2V). 

2.  But  the  phrase  which  follows  in  Mt  10^^  '  and 
harmless  {aKepaioi)  as  doves,'  suggests  that  there 
was  also  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  the  equally  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  serpent  as  a  dangerous 
reptile  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  other  passages  in 
the  Gospels.  Almost  parallel  are  Mk  16^^  '  they 
shall  take  up  serpents,'  and  Lk  10^^  'I  give  you 
power  over  serpents ' ;  while  the  noxious  and  re- 
pulsive nature  of  the  serpent  is  referred  to  in  Mt 
7^^  Lk  11'^  'if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent  ? ' 

In  all  the  above  passages,  o<fi;,  the  generic  name  for  a  serpent, 
is  used.  But  in  Mt  37  1234  2333,  Lk  37  we  find  ix'^vx,  which 
probably  means  a  poisonous  serpent,  and  is  rendered  'viper' 
both  in  AY  and  RY.  In  Mt  2333  Jesus  employs  both  words  to 
describe  the  Pharisees — Ufa;,  ■yivvY,fjt,xTa  ix'^"-^",  '  serpents,  off- 
spring [see  Generation]  of  vipers'  (cf.  Mic  710- 

3.  Very  different  is  the  passage  Jn  3"  '  and 
as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  (top  6(piv)  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,' 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  plague  of  serpents 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  and  the 
miraculous  cure,  as  recorded  in  Nu  21^"^.  Full 
consideration  of  this  passage,  and  of  its  relation 
to  2  K  18^,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  (see  art.  '  Nehushtan '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
510'').  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  in  con- 
nexion with  Jn  3",  that  both  passages  in  the  OT 
have  been  regarded  as  pointing  to  serpent-worship 
in  some  form  among  the  early  Hebrews. 

LiTBRATiiRE. — On  the  symbolism  of  the  serpent :  Baudissin, 
Stvdien  zur  Semit.  Reliqiongesch.  i.  257-292 ;  Noldeke,  '  Die 
Schlange  nach  arab.  Yolksglauben '  in  Ztschr.  f.  Volkerpsycho- 
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logie.  On  natural  historj' :  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible  ; 
O.  Giinther,  Die  lieptilicn  und  Amphibien  von  Syrien  ;  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta.  See  also  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.)  li. 
272  ;  Saj'ce,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babijlonia,  pp.  208- 
214  ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  459.  G.  GORDON   StOTT. 

SERUG. — A  link  in  oitr  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
3^^  AY  Saruch). 

SERVANT.— See  artt.  Service,  Slave  ;  and  for 
'  Servant  of  the  Lord '  see  Prophet,  p.  432\ 

SERVICE.— There  are  5  words  which  with  their 
derivatives  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  '  service ' 
in  the  NT  :  Xeirovpyelv,  XarpeijeiP,  VTrrjpir-q^,  dtoLKOvos, 
and  dovXos.  Of  these  XeiTovpyeTv  (Xetros  =  dT]/j.6cnos  and 
^pyov)  is  used  to  denote  service  rendered  to  the 
State.  It  indicates  the  unreckoned  generosity, 
the  uncalculating  devotion  of  patriotic  service  of 
city  or  country.  Tliis  idea  is  fully  indicated  in 
such  passages  as  Ro  15'^,  Ph  2",  and  in  connexion 
with  diaKovla  in  2  Co  9^'-.  The  word  was  early  used 
in  the  Christian  Church  to  indicate  the  service  of 
God  in  special  offices  and  ministries.  Thus  in  the 
one  passage  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  1-^)  it  is  used  of  the  priest  Zacharias,  as  it 
is  afterwards  used  of  the  great  High  Priest  in 
He  8^^-.  Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  word  Xarpeveiv.  In  classical  Greek  it  was 
used  of  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  NT  it  is 
used  of  the  service  rendered  to  Jehovah  by  the 
whole  tribe  of  Israel  (Ac  26^  and  Ro  9*).  "Thus 
Augustine  says  :  '  Xarpeia  .  .  .  aut  semper  aut  tam 
frequenter  ut  fere  semper,  ea  dicitur  servitus  quae 
pertinet  ad  colendum  Deum'  (c.  Faust.  20,  21). 
This  distinct  use  of  the  word  appears  in  all  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Gospels  :  Mt 
4",  Lk  V^  2^'.  Though  these  words  are  full  of 
significance  as  used  in  the  NT,  we  need  not  in  this 
article  examine  further  into  their  use,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  Gospels  in  connexion 
with  that  form  of  service  which  Christ  either  illus- 
trated in  Himself  or  explicitly  taught.  It  is  in 
the  remaining  words  that  we  must  find  whatever 
teaching  is  suggested  by  the  terminology  of  the 
Evangelists. 

didKovosis  used  in  what  was  doubtless  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  i.e.  '  one  who  waits  at  table,' 
in  Jn  2^-  »  (see  also  Mt  22^3  and  Jn  12-).  It  repre- 
sents the  servant  in  his  activity  rather  than  in  any 
relation  to  his  Lord.  The  didKovos  executes  the 
commands  of  his  master.  Thus,  while  in  Mt  22-"i'* 
the  SoOXos  invites  the  guests  to  the  feast,  it  is  the 
dicLKovos  who  expels  the  unworthy  guest.  Another 
word  closely  allied  in  use  to  diaKovos  is  vTrripeTr]i, 
'the  rower,'  then  the  subordinate  official,  and  then 
the  performer  of  any  hard  labour  (Mt  5'-^,  Lk  4-"). 
The  difference  between  the  two  Avords  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  direction  of  the  official  relation  of 
the  v-n-qp^TTis  to  his  master. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  word  in  this 
connexion  is  SoCXos,  '  the  bondservant. '  It  is  used 
almost  as  an  equivalent  to  SiaKovos  to  indicate  the 
lowliness  of  the  service  rendered.  Where  the  two 
words  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  while 
^LCLKovos  indicates  the  activity  of  the  servant,  SoOXos 
indicates  rather  the  completeness  of  his  subordina- 
tion. Thus,  in  speaking  of  Christ,  St.  Paul  calls 
Him  the  SlAkovos  of  the  circumcision  (Ro  L^^),  Avhile 
he  savs  that  He  took  upon  Him  the  nop(pr]v  dovXov 
(Ph  2^).  So  also  in  Lk  12^7  watchfulness  is  the 
token  of  the  activity  of  the  servant.  The  humility 
of  service,  therefore,  while  not  lacking  entirely  froni 
the  word  didKovos,  belongs  more  particularly  to 
SoOXos.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  this  distinction  that 
the  words  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  Mt  20^*''  -^  may 
be  explained.  There  it  will  be  seen  that,  Avhile 
SiaKovos  is  the  antithesis  of  ixiyas,  the  antithesis  of 


SoOXos  is  found  in  irpCjTos ;  as  though  Christ  would 
teach  that  true  greatness  lies  in  the  doing  of 
service,  while  the  highest  position  in  His  King- 
dom belongs  to  him  who  will  accept  the  lowly 
position  of  the  slave. 

In  this  last  passage  and  again  in  Lk  22^6  Christ 
lays  down  service  as  the  law  of  His  Kingdom. 
The  position  of  a  minister  was  that  which  He 
accepted  for  Himself  ;  '  He  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister'  (Mt  20^),  and  He  looked 
to  those  who  would  follow  Him  to  accept  a  similar 
rule  of  life  for  themselves  (Lk  22-*',  Jn  IS^®,  cf. 
jois).  This  idea  of  service  as  the  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  no  new  one  in  Jewish  thougljt. 
3Iany  years  before,  the  author  of  Is  40-56  had 
spoken  of  both  the  deliverer  and  the  delivered  as 
'the  servant  of  Jehovah.'  Both  He  who  through 
suffering  should  redeem  the  people,  and  the  people 
themselves,  idealized  as  they  were  in  the  vision  of 
the  seer,  were  to  serve.  The  one  was  to  be  '  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,'  and  the  other,  blind, 
deaf,  plundered,  and  despised,  was  to  be  exalted 
by  the  very  service  in  Avliich  he  proved  his  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  Each  was  to  be  Jehovah's 
dovXos. 

Throughout  the  parabolic  teaching  of  Jesus  the 
use  of  this  word  is  sufficiently  freqitent  to  be  sig- 
nificant ;  but  if  He  had  given  no  other  teaching  in 
this  connexion,  His  mind  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  His  acted  parable  on  the  occa- 
sion when  He  Himself  stooped  to  the  most  menial 
of  all  menial  service,  and  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples.  When  at  length  His  self-imposed  task 
was  complete,  '  He  said  unto  them,  A  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord  ;  .  .  .  I  have  given  you 
an  example  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done 
unto  you '  (Jn  IS^"'").  In  this  service,  which  Christ 
enjoins  as  well  as  accepts,  there  are  one  or  two 
notes  which  are  peculiarly  His  own.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  a  service  which  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  individual  from  outside,  but  is  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  submission.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  He  Himself  had  entered  upon  that  service 
fj.op<pr}v  8ov\ou  Xa^uiv  (Ph  2'^),  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  He  calls  upon  His  disciples  to  serve  (Mt  20-**). 
Indeed,  it  was  only  thus  that  service  could  be  of 
any  moral  value  to  the  servant.  The  compelled 
service  is  barren  of  aught  but  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  it  finds  no  place  in  Christ's  scheme.  The 
service  that  is  grudged  or  unwilling  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  His  example.  As  St.  Paul  after- 
wards taught,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  in  this,  that  he  is  allowed  to 
'yield  himself  a  servant  unto  obedience,'  and  the 
bond  which  he  thus  casts  upon  himself  grows 
closer  with  every  subsequent  act  of  obedience  (Ro 
6^^).  The  second  note  is  that  of  completeness. 
This  service  is  complete  in  its  self-dedication  and 
exclusive  in  its  object.  Christ  acknowledged  from 
the  beginning  a  sense  of  constraint  when  He  said 
that  He  must  be  in  His  Father's  house  (Lk  2^^*). 
His  surrender  to  that  compelling  force  was  full  ; 
He  found  it  His  '  meat  to  do  the  will '  of  His 
Father,  and  to  accomplish  His  work  (Jn  4^^). 
Equally  full  was  the  devotion  which  He  realize(l, 
for  He  '  did  always  the  things  that  pleased  him ' 
(Jn  8-S). 

These  with  the  other  passages  already  cited 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  service 
which  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  a 
definite  and  undivided  purpose.  It  is  not  qualified 
either  in  its  sanction  or  in  its  claim  to  occupy  and 
dominate  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian.  Equally 
marked  is  its  measure  or  intensity.  Both  in  the 
terms  that  are  used  and  in  the  examples  afforded, 
it  is  taught  that  sacrifice,  even  that  ultimate  form 
of  sacrifice  which  for  mortals  is  realized  in  death, 
is  the  one  condition  of  service. 
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Literature. — Fairbairn,  Relirjion  in  History  and  in  the  Li^e 
of  To-day  ;  Church,  Thfl  Gifts  of  Civilization  ;  Westcott,  Lessons 
from  Work  ;  Wendt,  The  teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  325ff.  ;  Bruce, 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  220  ;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Social  Question  ;  Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  Lj-man 
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Talks  on  Service ;  J.  H.  Thorn,  Laws  of  Life,  2nd  ser.  347  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Addresses,  1;  A.  Smellie,  Serm'c^^  and  In- 
spiration (1904).  W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

SESSION.— In  the  exaltcation  of  Je.sus  CJirist 
which  followed  His  death  upon  the  Cross,  three 
distinct  stages  are  indicated,  viz.  the  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Ascension,  and  the  Session,  Avhich  means 
the  sifting  or  the  state  of  being  seated.  Harnack 
indeed  thinks  that  in  some  of  the  oldest  accounts 
the  resurrection  and  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  are  taken  as  parts  of  the  same  act,  without 
mention  of  any  ascension.  But  take  one  of  these 
accounts :  in  Ro  S^-*  St.  Paul  writes  :  Xptcrros 
lyjaovs  6  d.Tro6avu}v  fiaWov  5^  eyepdels  iK  vsKpQiv,  6s 
icTTiv  iv  Se^ia  tov  dead,  6s  Kai  ^vrvyxdvei  inrep  rjixCov. 
'Here,'  writes  Swete  (Aiiostles'  Creed,  p.  67  f.), 
'are  four  well-marked  links  in  a  chain  of  facts 
— our  Lord's  Death,  Resurrection,  Session,  Inter- 
cession. It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  second  and 
the  third,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Session,  should 
be  taken  as  jjarts  of  the  same  act,  when  the  first  is 
clearly  distinct.  If  the  Ascension  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  implied  in  the  Session,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  NT  to  interpret  iyelpeadai 
of  any  exaltation  beyond  the  mere  recall  from 
death.  In  other  passages  the  ellipsis  is  equally 
easy  to  supply.  Thus  St.  Peter's  words  in  Ac  2^- 
(tov  \7)aovv  dvea-TrjCTev  6  0e6s  .  .  .  ry  de^ia  odv  tov  dead 
v^udds)  are  interpreted  by  1  P  3-'-  -- '  (5i'  avacrTdcreujs 
1-qcTOv  XpicTToD,  OS  icTTiv  iv  de^LO,  tov  deov,  Tropevdels  els 
ovpav6v).  It  would  go  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  NT  to  regard  them  as  merely  different  names 
for  the  same  event ;  the  Session  is  the  glorified 
state  into  which  the  Ascension  was  the  solemn 
entrance. 

The  Session  is  related  as  a  fact  of  history  only 
in  Mk  16^^ :  He  '  sat  doAvn  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,'  which  belongs  at  latest  to  the  earlier  sub- 
Apostolic  age.  Yet  this  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  St.  JMatthew  and  St. 
John  do  not  carry  their  accounts  beyond  the 
Resurrection.  Its  truth,  however,  is  amply  estab- 
lislied  by  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  foretold  by 
Christ  Himself  (Mt  W-»  253i  268^11).  It  was  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy  ;  cf.  Ps  110^  to  which  reference 
was  made  by  the  Lord  (Mt  22^-'-),  which  was  quoted 
by  St,  Peter  (Ac  2'«)  and  the  author  of  Hebrews 
(V^^),  and  enlarged  upon  in  Eph  l-"'-  ;  cf.  also  Ps  2" 
45'^,  Is  16',  Lk  1^-.  And  it  found  a  prominent  place 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  NT  writers  (Eph  1-", 
Col  3',  He  P-  J3  81  lO'--*,  Ro  8",  2  Co  5'"  (^^/xa  tov 
XpLiTTov),  1  P  322,  Rev  3-1). 

That  Ps  1101  was  taken  in  the  Messianic  sense  bv  the  .Jews  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  evident  from  Mt  2242f.,  where  His  oppo- 
nents did  not  deny  that  the  writer  was  speaking  of  the  Christ  • 
and  m  many  of  their  older  exegetical  writings  this  interpreta- 
tion was  adopted.  Jennings  and  Lowe  {The  Psalms)  quote  the 
following  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Midrash  Tillim  on  Ps 
1836  :  '  R.  Yoden  said  in  the  name  of  R.  Chama,  In  the  time  to 
come  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He,  causes  the  King  Messiah  to 
sit  at  His  right  hand,  according  as  it  is  said,  "  The  utterance  of 
Jehovah  to  my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  on  Mv  right  hand,"  and  Abraham 
on  His  left.     And  the  face  of  Abraham  grows  pale,  and  he  savs, 

iTI^°?t°,  '"^  ®°"  ®'*®  °"  t'l^  "=ht  hand,  but  I  on  the  left""  ; 
and  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be  He,  appeases  him, and  says,  "The 
son  of  thy  son  is  at  My  right  hand,  but  I  am  at  t'hv  right 
hand "  :  and  this  is  implied  by  (VlD'^),  "  Jehovah  upon  thy 
right  hand."'  Later  Jewish  writers  seek  to  explain  the  words 
as  lelen-ing  to  Abraham  (Rashi),  David  (Ahen  Ezra,  Mendels- 
sonn;,  Hezekiah,  or  Zernbbabel,  with  regard  to  which  interpre- 
cacions  see  Jennings  and  Lowe,  op.  cit.;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
-  iaV''' ,  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jestis  the  Messiah, 
v^\r  i^autzseh  in  his  art.  'Religion  of  Israel '  (Hastings'  DB, 
txtra  \  ol.  p.  727),  thinks  the  primary  reference  was  to  a  Macca- 
bajan  priest-prince,  possibly  Simon,  who  in  the  year  141  b  c 
became  by  a  popular  resolution  hereditarv  high  priest  and 
prince  of  the  people.  Delitzsch  considers  this  Psalm  the  only 
one  which  is  directly  Messianic,  in  the  sense  that  it  contains  I 


prophecy  immediately  pointing  to  the  person  of  a  coming 
Anointed  One,  who  was  fully  to  set  up  God's  Kingdom  on  earth. 
On  the  whole  question  of  interpretation  consult  Davison's  art- 
'  Psalms '  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  100. 

Accordingly  the  Session  forms  a  distinct  article 
('  ascendit  in  ccelos,  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris  ')  in 
the  old  Roman  Creed  as  represented  in  the  Greek 
confession  of  Marcellus  and  in  the  Latin  of 
Rutinus,  of  which  Harnack  writes :  '  We  may 
regard  it  as  an  assured  result  of  research  that  the 
old  Roman  Creed  .  .  .  came  into  existence  about 
or  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.' 
It  is  found  also  in  a  form  of  creed  given  by  Ter- 
tuUian  {de  Prcescr.  Hceret.  c.  13),  '  in  ccelos  ereptum 
sedisse  ad  dexteram  Patris,'  and  in  another  (r//: 
Virg.  Vel.  1),  '  receptum  in  ccelis  sedentem  nunc 
ad  dexteram  Patris.'  Its  importance  is  equally 
marked  in  the  formulae  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
KaOiaai'Ta  iK  de^iQv  tov  HaTpds  (early  Creed  of  Jeru- 
salem collected  from  Cyril),  Kadecrdivra  iv  de^ia  tov 
HaTpos  (Creed  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  vii. 
41),  KaOe^o/xevov  iK  de^iQu  tov  Jlarpos  (Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

In  NT  the  reference  is  sometimes  to  the  act  of 
taking  a  position  ;  (;f.  He  P  '  sat  down  (e/cd^to-ec) 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,'  which 
describes  the  solemn  assumption  of  the  seat  of 
authority,  which  rightly  belongs  to  One  whose 
dignity  is  expressed  in  such  unique  terms  as  are 
used  in  the  preceding  clauses  ;  and  '  throughout 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (except  V^,  nadov  from 
LXX)  the  reference  is  uniformly  to  the  act  of 
taking  the  royal  seat'  (Westcott  on  10'-,  cf.  also 
Rev  3-'i)  ;  in  12^  the  Perfect  (KeKadiKev),  found  in 
the  best  MSS,  denotes  the  entrance  on  a  per- 
manent state.  In  Mt  19-*  25^i  tiie  reference  is  to 
taking  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  judgment.  The 
verb  is  twice  used  transitively  to  describe  the 
action  of  the  Eather  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead  and  making  Him  to  sit  at  His  right  hand 
(Eph  12"  and  Ac  2=*"  RV).  Elsewhere  the  Session  is 
described  rather  as  a  state  ;  cf.  ]\It  26",  Lk  22'« 
(RV  'shall  be  seated,'  Vulg.  'erit  sedens'),  Col  3' 
{od  6  XpicTTos  icTTw  .  .  .  Kadrj/jLevos,  '  where  Christ  is 
seated,'  RV),  and  Ro  8^-*,  1  P  322  where  6s  ea-Tiv  iv 
5e|ta  TOV  deov  has  the  same  meaning  ;  in  Ps  110' 
Kadov  (LXX)  also  marks  continuous  session  as  dis- 
tinct from  assumption  of  place. 

The  Session  is  sjioken  of  as  '  at  the  right  hand  of 
God'  (Mk  16l^  Col  3'  et  al.  ;  cf.  Eph  P"  and  Ac  2-*3 
RVm),  elsewhere  variously,  'at  the  right  hand  of 
power'  (Mt  26«),  'of  the  power  of  God'  (Lk  22'»), 
'  of  the  Majesty  on  high '  (He  P),  '  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens'  (8'),  'of  the  throne  of 
God'  (122).  fjjg  Greek  is  either  iK  de^iuiv,  which  is 
the  uniform  phrase  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  quota- 
tion of  Ps  llyi  (Ac  2^-*,  He  P^),  or  iv  8e^ia,  which  is 
used  in  the  Epistles  (Ro  8^-',  Eph  P"  et  al. ;  cf.  Ac 
2'^^  TTJ  de^ia,  '  at  the  right  hand,'  RVm).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  the  exact  force  of  the 
expression.  God  is  Spirit,  He  has  no  body,  and  He 
is  omnipresent,  consequently  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  everywhere  {dextera  Dei  ubique  est).  Therefore 
its  use  as  referring  to  the  Father  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  necessary  accommodation  to  our  limited  minds, 
which  can  think  only  in  terms  of  time  and  space, 
and  which  can  have  no  conception  of  pure  spirit. 
Among  men,  to  be  set  on  one's  right  hand  has  a 
well-defined  meaning :  it  sigTiifies  to  be  in  the 
highest  place  of  honour,  to  be  recognized  as  a 
sharer  in  rule  ;  cf.  1  K  2i«,  Ps  45^,  :\it  202' ;  Jos. 
Ant.  VI.  xi.  9  (irapaKaOecrdevTCiJv  avTU,  tov  fikv  Traidbs 
"Iwvddov  [1  S  202']  SK  de^iQv).  Thus  '  Hiempsal  .  .  . 
dextra  Adherbalem  adsedit  .  .  .  quod  apud  Numi- 
das  honori  ducitur'  (Sallust,  Jugiirtha,  xi.  3).  See 
art.  'Symbol'  in  Hastings'  Z)^,' Extra  Vol.  p.  172. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Fathers  interpret 
the  words  ;  as  Westcott  points  out  in  liis  notes  on 
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He  8\  they  carefully  avoided  all  puerile  antliropo- 
morpliisin  in  theii'  treatment  of  '  the  right  hand  of 
God  '  ;  for  exanijjle,  '  plenitudineni  majestatis  sum- 
manique  gloriani  beatitudinis  et  i)rosperitatis  debe- 
mus  per  dexterani  intelligere  in  qua  lilius  «edet' 
(Prinias. )  ;  ovx  on.  tSttw  irepiKXeieTat  b  debs,  dXX'  'iva  to 
o/MOTi/jLov  auTov  deix^V  ''"o  T'pbs  rbv  irarepa  (Theophy- 
lact). 

As  regards  Jesus  Christ,  however,  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  expression  is  entirely  ligurative. 
He  ascended  with  His  human  body,  ■which  was 
indeed  glorihed  and  freed  from  many  of  its  previous 
limitations  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  idea  of  a  body  that  it  should  occupy  a  certain 
definite  space.  Since,  then,  His  body  cannot  be 
ubiquitous,  it  seems  necessary  to  think  of  it  as 
raised  at  the  Ascension  to  some  distinct  place.  '  He 
went  into  the  place  of  all  places  in  the  universe 
of  things,  in  situation  most  eminent,  in  quality 
most  holy,  in  dignity  most  excellent,  in  glory  most 
illustrious,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  God's  temple 
above'  (Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Ascension).  Thus 
Stier  holds  fast  '  the  certain  wov  of  heaven,  yea,  of 
the  throne  of  God  in  it.'  And  Meyer  (on  Mk  IG^s, 
Eph  1-")  says  the  expression  is  not  to  be  transferred 
into  a  vague  conception  of  a  status  ca'lestis,  of  a 
higher  relation  to  the  world  and  the  like,  but  is  to 
be  left  as  a  specification  of  place ;  for  Christ  is 
with  His  glorified  body,  as  cTvvdpovos  of  the  leather, 
on  the  seat  where  Divine  INIajesty  is  enthroned 
(cf.  Mt  6"),  from  which  hereafter  He  will  return 
to  judgment ;  meantime  He  is  patiently  waiting 
at  the  centre  of  all  worship  and  power  (He  10'-- ")  : 
cf.  also  Ellicott  on  Eph  1-".  This  view  agrees  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  while  God  is  everywhere,  yet  there  is 
a  place  (described  as  iv  v\pyfKoZs,  ev  ovpavoh)  where 
He  specially  manifests  Himself  in  peculiar  glory 
to  heavenly  beings  (cf.  Is  &  66i,  Ps  2^  102i9,  1  Ti 
6^^),  whence  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  God 
came  (Mt  Sis- ",  Ju  1228).  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Milligan  {The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  Lect.  I.) 
jjoints  out  that  heaven  in  the  NT  '  is  contrasted 
Avith  earth  less  as  one  place  than  as  one  state  is 
contrasted  with  another,'  comparing  Ju  3^*  'No 
man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  he  that 
descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
Avhich  is  in  heaven '  [but  NBL  do  not  give  6  ibf 
iv  Ti^  oupaj/y],  and  quoting  Westcott  (on  He  P), 
'  all  local  association  must  be  excluded,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  dignity  and  honour,  not  locality  ; 
cf.  also  Jn  P*,  Eph  4^*'.  And  Grimm-Thayer  says 
'  that  these  exjjressions  are  to  be  understood  in 
this  figui'ative  sense  and  not  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
place  in  tiie  highest  heavens,  will  be  questioned  by 
no  one  who  carefully  considers  Rev  3-^.'  See  also 
Abbott,  '  Ephesians  '  {ad  l-»),  in  the  ICG. 

Sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the  com- 
pendious description  of  the  present  life  of  Christ 
in  glory.  It  is  evident  from  those  passages  which 
speak  of  it  as  a  continuous  state,  that  the  expres- 
sion cannot  be  taken  literally,  otherwise  they 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  attitude  of  sitting- 
is  perpetual.  Besides,  we  find  simply  '  is  at  the 
right  hand '  in  Bo  8'*^,  1  P  3-- ;  in  other  places  He 
is  represented  in  a  dirierent  attitude,  as  standing 
(Ac  1^^),  walking  (Rev  2^  3^  14-*) ;  and  John  (Rev 
1'^)  saw  Him  '  girt  about  at  the  breasts  with  a 
golden  girdle '  (which  was  '  worn  in  this  manner  by 
priests  when  they  were  engaged  in  active  service  ' 
[Milligan]). 

In  the  vision  of  St.  Stephen  a  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
'  standing '  has  long  been  given,  viz.  that  he  saw  Jesus  as 
risen  from  His  throne  and  in  the  act  of  coming  to  lielp  His 
suffering  servant  and  faithful  martyr.  So  Sleyer,  Trench, 
Conybeare  and   Howson,  et  al.,   following  Chrysostom,  t/  oSv 

fjLot.pTvp'x.'  xy.i  yocp  Tspt  ToZ  TfltT^o?  XiyiToit  *  oLvccirTot  0  (fso-,'  and 
Gregory  the  Great,   'Stephanus  in  labors  certaniinis  positus 


stantem  vidit  quern  adjutorem  habuit.'  See  the  Collect  for 
St.  Stephen's  Da.y,  and  Alford's  note  on  Ac  75°,  where  he  inclines 
to  a  different  interpretation. 

The  Session  of  Christ  is  connected  with  His  work 
as  King,  Priest,  Intercessor,  and  Judge.  (1)  It 
expresses  His  sovereignty  and  majesty ;  thereby 
He  entered  on  the  full  and  permanent  participa- 
tion in  the  Divine  glory,  not  merely  resuming  the 
glory  which  He  had  resigned  at  the  Incarnation 
(Jn  17^),  but  receiving  the  added  glory  won  by  His 
obedience  even  unto  the  death  of  the  Cross  (Ph 
2^'-,  He  2^) ;  thereby  the  promises  made  to  David 
concerning  his  son  were  fulfilled  (cf.  Ps  2®  24'',  1  Co 
15-',  Ejjh  r-"*-).  All  power  is  given  unto  Him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  (Mt  28^^),  God  '  hath  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  15-'^). 
(2)  It  betokens  an  accomj)lishcd  work  (He  10'-^-)  ; 
His  earthly  life  completed,  the  sufiering  and  the 
humiliation  ended  ;  yet  not  inactivity,  for  Jn  5'~ 
still  holds  true  of  the  exalted  Christ ;  such  perfect 
rest  as  'answers  to  the  being  of  God  "who  worketh 
hitherto"  without  effort  and  without  failure'  (West- 
cott, The  Historic  Faith,  Art.  vi. ),  and  is  consistent 
with  His  readiness  to  sympathize  with  His  people 
on  earth,  and  to  help  them  in  time  of  need  ;  cf. 
He  2'8  4'^'-.  (3)  It  signifies  His  unique  dignity 
and  honour.  In  God's  presence  the  angels  stand, 
or  fall  on  their  faces  (Is  6-,  1  K  22^^) ;  the  priests 
stood  in  the  Temple  when  ministering  (He  10'^). 
He  alone  is  said  to  sit  on  God"s  right  hand,  rb 
ecrrdvaL  rev  \eiTovpyelv  earl  arj/j-eiov,  ovKovf  to  KadfjadaL 
Tov  XeiTovpyeicrdai,  and  tovto  ovxl  tov  iepews  dXXd  tovtov 
w  lepdffdai  eKelvov  xpv  (Chrys. ).  Qebv  ^x^M-^"  ('■PX^^P^°- 
to  yap  Kadrjcrdai  ovdevbs  dWov  7j  6eov  (Theophylact). 
(4)  It  expresses  His  dignity  as  Priest-King.  \Yest- 
cott  remarks  (Add.  Note  on  He  8')  that  in  this 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  His  Session  is  always 
(excei)t  in  P^)  connected  Avith  the  fulfilment  of 
priestly  work,  of  which  it  marks  two  ditt'erent 
aspects.  Before  He  sat  down  He  fulfilled  the  type 
of  Aaron,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  and 
passing  into  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  Gotl. 
Since  that  time  He  fulfils  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek  ;  He  intercedes  for  men  as  their  re- 
presentative (Ro  8^^,  He  7-^,  1  Jn  2^),  presenting 
their  petitions  and  praises  (He  \i^\  Ro  16-^,  1  P  2'), 
securing  access  for  His  people  now  to  '  the  holy 
place'  where  He  Himself  is,  by  His  blood  (He 
4iii  lo^^f-);  3,nd  acting  as  a  minister  {\eLTovpybs)  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  (8^  where 
see  Westcott's  note) ;  He  also  rules  and  guides  His 
Church,  being  with  His  people  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  A\orld  (jNIt  28-"),  and  in  the  midst  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name 
(18-").  (5)  It  implies  His  work  as  Judge,  which  is 
the  aspect  chiefly  presented  in  the  Gospels  (]Mt  IC-** 
2531,  Mk  14«- ;  cf.  Is  16^  and  2  Co  5^"  '  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ').  Thus  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Session  that  Christ,  having  accomplished  on 
earth  the  work  of  redemption,  now  occupies  the 
place  of  highest  honour,  most  exalted  majesty, 
and  perfect  bliss,  and  that  God  has  conferred  upon 
Him  all  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  power,  favour, 
and  felicity.  With  regard  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  this  is  expressed,  Sanday  (in  his  art. 
'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  Z)5  ii.  p.  642^)  well 
saj's  :  '  We  speak  of  these  things  Kara  di'dpuiroi' ;  or 
rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in  regard  to  them 
the  language  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  who  themselves  spoke  Kara  avdpwirov. 
The  reality  lies  behind  the  veil.'  See  also  art. 
Ascension. 

LiTKRATrRE. — Denney,  art.  'Ascension'  in  Hastings'  DB, 
vol.  i.  ;  Sunday,  'Jesus  Christ,'  ih.  vol.  ii.  p.  64-2;  Swete,  The 
A //list Irs'  Civni;  Westcott,  T/h-  Historic  Faith  and  Epistle  to 
Jlehirirs;  Milligan,  The  Ascensiaii  at  Our  Lord;  Trench, Exposi- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  c]i.  \i.;  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  Art.  vi.  The  relation  of  the  Session  of  Christ  to 
His  presence  among  His  people  and  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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His  ubiquity  is  discussed  at  length  in  Martensen's  Christian 
Dogmatics,  §§  174-180.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

SETH. — The  patriarch,  mentioned  as  a  link  in 
onr  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^**). 

SEVEN,  SEVENTY.— See  NUMBER. 

SEVEN  WORDS,  THE.— These  words,  sjjoken 
(by  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  are  recorded  by  the 
dillerent  Evangelists,  one  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  conjointly,  three  by  St.  Luke,  and  three  by 
St.  John.  The  progressive  stages  by  which  they 
are  characterized  may  be  taken  to  show  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  They  seem  to  sum  up 
in  themselves  the  whole  of  the  gospel.  The  hrst 
three  words,  '  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  thej-  know 
not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23^'*),  'Verily  I  say  unto 
thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise' 
(Lk  23^-'),  and  'Woman,  behold  thy  son  .  .  . 
behold  tliy  mother'  (Jn  19-''--'),  were  spoken  be- 
tween tiie  third  and  the  sixth  hour,  and  they 
reveal  to  us  the  great  High  Priest,  in  His  life  of 
ministry,  interceding  for  the  transgressors,  pro- 
claiming pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  blessing  His 
own.  The  two  next  words,  '  My  God,  my  God, 
why  liast  thou  forsaken  me?'  (Mt  27^",  Mk  lo^^), 
and  '  I  thirst '  ( Jn  19-*),  were  sjioken  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  nature  is  wrapped  in  gloom  as  the  God-man, 
bearing  the  burden  and  the  curse  of  sin  that  is  not 
His  own,  reveals  to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of 
suffering.  The  two  last  words,  '  It  is  finished '  ( Jn 
19*'),  and  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit'  (Lk  23*),  were  spoken  in  the  restored  light. 
They  reveal  to  us  the  victory,  the  completed  work, 
and  the  entering  into  rest.  All  seven  words  are 
words  of  love  It  was  love  that  animated  Him  from 
the  time  when  '  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
Man'  (Nicene  Creed).  It  was  love  that  entered 
into  the  whole  of  His  life  on  earth,  but  that  love 
shines  with  its  brightest  lustre  in  the  cross.  His 
ministry  of  intercession,  of  reconciliation,  of  bless- 
ing. His  suffering,  His  tliirsting.  His  triumph,  all 
reach  their  climax  in  the  cross  They  are  the  out- 
come of  the  great  love  wherewith  He  so  loved  us 
that  He  gave  Himself  for  us. 

1.  'Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  —  This  first  word  was  probably 
spoken  when  the  soldiers  were  driving  the  nails 
into  His  iiands  and  feet,  and  were  about  to  lift  up 
the  cross  with  its  sacred  burden  and  plant  it  in 
the  ground.  From  His  hard  bed,  the  cross,  while 
suffering  untold  agony.  He  intercedes  for  them, 
and  adds  to  His  intercession  an  excuse  for  their 
deed,  '  Tliey  know  not  what  they  do.'  In  one 
sense  they  did  know,  they  must  have  known,  even 
those  rough  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  were  per- 
petrating an  act  of  gross  cruelty  ;  but  familiarity 
with  suffering  had  made  them  callous.  It  was  part 
of  tlieir  work  ;  they  were  paid  to  do  it,  and  they 
did  it.  But  they  did  not  know  all,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory, 
they  were  but  unconscious  instruments  doing  what 
they  were  bidden  ;  and  so  the  Saviour  prayed  for 
them  and  made  excuse  for  them,  and  not  for  them 
only,  but  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  that  deed  of 
violence,  for  all  who,  during  all  the  ages  that  have 
since  elapsed,  have  been  crucifying  the  Son  of  God 
afresh. 

2.  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.' 
— Having  interceded  for  the  transgressors,  Christ 
from  His  cross  proclaims  pardon  to  the  penitent 
robber  on  his  cross.  This  man  had  been  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  perhaps  the  same  band  to  which 
Barabbas  belonged,  a  band  of  men  living  wild  and 


reckless  lives ;  and  now  both  he  and  his  fellow, 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  power  against  which 
they  have  been  in  revolt,  are  suffering  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  Ci'ucified  with  them, 
in  the  same  condemnation,  is  the  pure  and  holy 
Jesus,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  His  mouth.  He  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors. He  descended  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
human  degradation  that  He  might  lift  humanity 
to  the  height  of  holiness  and  heaven.  From  His 
cross  He  will  exert  a  world-wide  attraction  :  '  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me'  (Jn  12'^-);  and  now  this  attraction  is 
beginning.  Both  these  robbers  had  at  first  reviled 
the  Holy  Sutterer  ;  one  remained  hardened  and 
impenitent  to  the  end,  but  the  other  was  brought 
to  a  better  mind.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  this  man  had  seen  the  Christ ;  he  may 
have  been  among  those  Avho  listened  to  His  words 
on  some  previous  occasion,  he  may  have  seen  some 
of  His  miracles  ;  now,  however,  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  power  of  His  love,  conviction 
dawns  within  him,  he  sees  himself  in  his  true  light ; 
turning  to  his  fellow,  he  says,  '  Dost  not  thou  fear 
God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ? 
And  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward 
of  our  deeds ;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss'  (Lk  23'*"-^^).  He  confesses  his  sins,  and  not 
only  is  there  a  confession  of  sins  but  a  wonderful 
faith,  and  this  faith  is  manifested,  not  when  Christ 
is  at  the  height  of  His  popularity,  but  in  the  depth 
of  His  humiliation.  He  sees  in  the  cross  a  throne, 
and  in  the  thorn-crowned  sufferer  a  king  seated 
upon  it,  and  he  prefers  his  i-equest,  '  Lord,  remem- 
ber me,  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom.'  And 
Jesus  turns  to  this  penitent  robber  and  proclaims 
the  gospel  of  forgiveness,  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise.' 

3.  'Woman,  behold  thy  son  .  .  .  behold  thy 
mother.' — Christ  from  His  cross  has  interceded  for 
the  sinful  world.  He  has  proclaimed  the  gospel  of 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  robber  ;  but  He  has  yet, 
in  the  progressive  stages  of  His  ministry  of  love, 
another  blessing  to  bestow.  In  this  word  our  Lord 
comes  near  His  own.  His  first  word  was  for  His 
enemies  ;  His  second  for  one  who  had  been  His 
enemy,  but  was  no  longer  one  ;  His  third  was  for 
those  Avho  had  never  been  His  enemies — for  His 
mother  and  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  '  There 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother '  (Jn  19"'). 
For  thLs'  the  aged  Simeon  had  prepared  her,  when, 
taking  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  had  told 
her  that  a  sword  should  pierce  through  her  own 
soul  (Lk  2-'^) ;  and  now  these  words  were  being  ful- 
filled. Jesus  from  His  cross  beholds  His  mother, 
and  is  mindful  of  the  years  which  He  had  spent 
under  her  tender  care  in  the  quiet  home  of 
Nazareth.  He  had  told  her,  both  Avhen  she  found 
Him  in  the  Temple  and  also  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana  (Lk  2^'',  Jn  2-*),  that  there  was  a  higher  duty 
than  that  which  He  owed  to  her,  a  higher  relation- 
ship than  that  between  mother  and  son, — He  was 
not  only  her  son.  He  was  also  her  Lord, — yet  the 
earthly  relationship  is  not  forgotten.  He  will  not 
depart  before  He  has  provided  a  home  for  her  ; 
with  His  parting  breath  He  commits  her  to  tlie 
care  of  the  disciple  whom  He  loved  :  '  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  .   .   .  behold  thy  mother.' 

4.  'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thcu  forsaken 
me?' — A  long  space  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  third  and  fourth  words.  '  From  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the 
ninth  hour'  (Mt  2V^).  The  first  three  words  Avere 
spoken  before  the  darkness,  but  now  a  change  has 
come— darkness  reigns  on  Calvary,  as  if  God  had 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  scene.  Three  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness ;  what 
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bakes  jdace  we  know  not ;  He  trod  the  winepress 
alone  (Is  63^).  He  is  alone  in  His  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  dark  without,  dark  within, — how 
dark  we  may  gather  from  the  awful  cry  that 
escaped  from  His  lips  at  the  end  of  those  long 
hours,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?' 

What  did  it  mean  ?  It  did  not  mean  that  He 
was  forsaken  by  His  Father.  Had  not  the  Father 
said,  'Tiiis  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'  (Mt  3")?  Had  not  He  Himself  said, 
'  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that 
ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  me  alone  :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me '  ( Jn  16^-)  ?  But  there 
was  a  connexion  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
sin  ;  it  was  an  atonement  for  sin  :  '  The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all'  (Is  53®).  And 
tiie  misery  of  sin  is  that  it  hides  the  face  of  God. 
It  is  the  loss  of  God's  presence  ;  and  Christ,  as  our 
representative,  in  bearing  our  sins,  entered  into 
our  condition,  involving  the  consciousness  of  the 
loss  of  God's  presence.  He  felt  as  though  God  had 
hidden  His  face.  He  descended  with  us  into  the 
dei)th  of  our  degradation,  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
things,  yet  without  sin.  But  the  mj'stery  of  this 
bitter  cry  we,  with  our  finite  understandings,  can 
never  fatiiom  :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  yet 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
This  the  early  Christians  fully  realized,  for  in  their 
oft-repeated  litanies  they  used  to  say,  '  By  Thy 
sufferings  known  and  unknown,  good  Lord  deliver 
us.'    See  also  art.  Dereliction. 

5.  'I  thirst.' — 'The  last  word,'  it  has  been  said, 
'  was  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  in  separation  ;  this 
is  the  cry  of  the  human  body  in  its  weakness.' 
The  darkness  is  now  passing  away,  and  as,  at  the 
Temptation,  He  suffered  hunger  when  the  crisis 
was  over,  so  noAV  He  gives  expression  to  the  thirst 
that  is  parching  Him.  Intense  thirst  was  usually 
the  most  intolerable  part  of  the  sutt'ering  of  those 
who  were  crucified,  and  He  had  been  hanging  there 
for  six  long  hours,  His  open  wounds  scorched  by 
the  blazing  sun.  Two  draughts  were  ottered  to 
our  Lord  :  the  one  He  refused,  the  other  He  ac- 
cepted ;  the  one  which  He  refused  was  the  '  vinegar 
mingled  with  gall'  (]Mt  27^)  or  the  '  Avine  mingled 
with  myrrh'  (Mk  15-^).  It  was  a  cup  of  wine 
drugged  with  bitter  herbs  of  a  narcotic  tendency, 
and  it  was  given  in  kindness  to  condemned  male- 
factors to  deaden  pain.  Our  Lord  refused  the 
soporific ;  He  would  not  meet  death  with  His 
senses  stupefied  ;  but  the  undrugged  wine  which  was 
ottered  to  Him  when  He  said  '  I  thirst,'  He  accepted. 
He  would  not  add  to  His  sufferings  by  refusing  the 
cooling  draught. 

6.  '  It  is  finished.' — The  conflict  is  over  and  the 
victory  won.  Christ  from  His  cross  announces 
to  the  Avorld  that  all  is  finished.  TerAeo-rat.  In 
one  word  He  sums  up  the  whole  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Finished  was  all  that  prophecy  had  fore- 
told and  type  foreshadowed.  Finished  was  the 
work  which  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do.  He 
looks  back  on  His  life  from  the  time  when  He  said, 
'  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God'  (He  10^),  and 
is  able  to  say  with  regard  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
His  life's  work,  'It  is  finished.'  He  has  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sutticient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  We 
enter  into  no  tiieorj'  of  the  Atonement,  we  accept 
it  as  a  fact ;  we  know  that  the  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  formed  by  the  sin  of  man,  has  been 
bridged  over,  and  that  the  way  to  the  Father  is 
open,  for  '  when  He  had  overcome  the  sharpness 
of  death.  He  opened  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers'  {Te  Deum). 

7.  'Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.' — The  two  last  words  were  spoken  in  rapid 


succession.  The  word  of  victory  is  followed  by 
the  word  of  rest — rest  after  tlie  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  word  of  calm,  beautiful  trust,  of 
perfect  sympathy  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
revealing  to  us  what  death  was  to  Christ  and  what 
it  is  to  all  those  who  are  imited  to  Christ  by  a 
living  faith  ;  that  it  is  not  a  leap  in  the  dark,  not  a 
plunge  into  an  unknown  void,  but  a  going  home. 
'  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour 
until  the  evening'  (Ps  104-^),  and  then  cometh 
rest— rest  with  Christ  in  Paradise.  Death  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  life  ;  repeated  acts  form  habits, 
habits  form  character,  and  chai'acter  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  life,  which  we  carry  with  us  into  the 
unseen  world.  To  live  the  forgiven  life,  the  life 
that  is  being  formed  and  fasliioned  after  the  life  of 
Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — this  is 
the  true  preparation  for  death.  This  alone  can 
rob  death  of  its  sting  ;  one  with  Christ  in  our  life, 
we  shall  be  one  with  Him  in  our  death.  '  To  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain '  (Ph  l'-^).  '  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

Literature. — The  Lives  of  Christ,  esp.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
IVines,  ii.  593-610  ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  loc.  ; 
Tholuok,  Light  from  the  Cross ;  Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  iv.  307  ;  Fairbairn, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  324  ;  C.  Stanford,  Voices  from 
Calvary  (1893);  W.  R.  Nicoll,  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross  (1895) ; 
M.  Creighton,  Lessons  from  the  Cross  (1898),  75-132;  W.  Lowrie, 
Gaudimn  Cntcis  (1905).  KOWLAND  ElLIS. 

SEYENTY.— The  mission  of  the  Seventy,*  re- 
corded in  Lk  10,  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  our 
Lord's  public  ministry.  They  were  sent  forth  some 
time  after  the  Transfiguration  (10^),  when  the  Gali- 
laean  ministry  of  Jesus  had  closed,  and  when  He  had 
'  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem'  (9''').  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Twelve  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year  (9^- '").!  Seventy  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  a  complete  number  of  persons  for  any  important 
work.  J  Our  Lord  may  have  had  specially  in  view 
(1)  the  seventy  elders  under  Moses,  who  was  a  type 
of  Himself  ;  "(2)  the  Hebrew  tradition  that  the 
nations  scattered  at  Babel  were  seventy  in  number 
(jiseud.-Jon.  Targ.  on  Gn  11*), §  just  as  the  apjmint- 
ment  of  the  Twelve  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

1.  The  office  and  mission  of  the  Seventy  resemble 
those  of  the  Twelve.— (I)  A  twofold  commission  is 
given  in  each  case  to  preach  and  to  heal,  Mt  10''-*, 
Lk  10^  (2)  Instruction  is  given  to  both  {a)  to 
go  in  pairs,  two  and  two,  Mk  6^  Lk  10^,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  testimony  and  to  give  mutual 
help  and  sympathy  ;  {b)  to  take  with  them  neither 
purse  (for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  entertain- 
ment), nor  wallet  (for  needless  encumbrance  was  to 
be  avoided),  nor  shoes,  i.e.  in  addition  to  the 
sandals  which  they  wore  (for  sandals  befitted  the 
poor,  shoes  the  well-to-do),  Mt  lO"-  i»,  Mk  6»,  Lk 
10*.  II  (3)  In  each  case  the  burden  of  the  message 
was  '  Peace '  and  the  '  Kingdom  of  God.'  Peace 
was  and  still  is  the  favourite  Eastern  salutation  ; 

*  Some  very  ancient  MSS  (BDMR)  read  Seventy-two  (s/SSo^-i- 
xevTo.  hCo)  ;  but  NACLE,  etc.,  omit  hCo. 

t  Althouo^h  only  Luke  mentions  the  Seventy,  indications  of 
Jesus  having-  a  wider  circle  of  '  disciples '  than  the  Twelve  are 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Jn  CJ^B,  Ac  lis,  i  Co  156. 

♦  The  descendants  of  Jacob  who  entered  Goshen  were  seventy 
(Gn  46-7).  Seventy  elders  assisted  Moses  in  the  work  of  judg- 
ment and  instruction  (Ex  18-'5  249,  Nu  1116-  -5).  The  Sanhedrin 
consisted  of  seventy  besides  the  president  (Hastings,  DB  iv. 
399).  The  LXX  is  so  called  from  the  tradition  (first  told  in  a 
literarv  fiction  usually  ascribed  to  about  b.c.  200)  that  seventy 
or,  more  exactly,  seventy-two  elders  executed  the  version 
(Hastiiigs'  DB  iv.  438).  Josephus  appointed  seventy  rulers  of 
Galilee  (BJ  ii.  xx.  5). 

§  Se\entv-two,  according  to  Clon.  Recogn.  ii.  42.  See  Driver, 
Dt.  p.  355  f. 

II  A  somewhat  similar  prohibition  existed  (no  staff,  shoes, 
scrip,  or  purse)  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Temple  :  so  that 
this  particular  instruction  to  Ihe  Seventy  may  suggest  that 
those  sent  forth  were  to  perform  their  service  in  the  spirit  of 
worshippers  (Edersheim,  The  Temple,  etc.  p.  42). 
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the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the  Jews'  highest  aspira- 
tion. The  Seventy,  however,  like  the  Twelve, 
would  use  these  words,  doubtless,  with  a  fresli 
significance.  Pe.ace  would  include  peace  with  God 
as  well  as  with  men,  peace  of  conscience,  the  peace 
of  discipleship  to  a  perfect  Master  (Mt  ips-s")  ;  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be,  not  a  mere  external,  but 
an  internal  theocracy,  the  reign  of  (iod  within  as 
well  as  over  men  (Mt  12^8,  Mk  4-«--7);  and  this 
Empire  of  God  was  Peace.  (4)  In  both  instructions 
the  warning  is  added  that  they  would  be  as  sheep 
or  lambs  amid  wolves,  Mt  10'^  Lk  10^.  The 
Seventy,  like  the  Twelve,  were  to  be  jireiDared  for 
persecution  and  tribulation.  Even  in  Christ's 
lifetime  there  are  indications  of  His  followers  being 
persecuted  (Jn  9^^  12"^)  ;  and  some  of  the  Seventy 
at  least  were  destined  to  sutt'er  for  Christ's  sake. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  important  differ- 
ences in  the  two  commissions.  (1)  The  mission  of 
the  Twelve  was  permanent  ;  they  were  pre-emi- 
nently Christ's  Apostles  :  that  of  the  Seventy  was 
temporary ;  they  disappear,  as  a  body,  from  view, 
like  the  Seven  of  Ac  6,  although  the  office  of  evan- 
gelist, without  Apostolic  status,  continues  (Ac  21*, 
Eph  4^').  (2)  The  Twelve  were  not  only  to  minis- 
ter, but  to  administer — to  exercise  discii^line  and 
government  ( Jn  20-^  Ac  r-"-26).  Xo  the  Seventy  no 
such  functions  were  committed  :  they  were  simply 
preachers  and  healers.  (3)  The  commission  to  the 
Twelve  was  expressly  limited  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.'  '  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not '  (Mt  lO''-  ").  It  was  expedient  at  first 
to  postpone  the  obtrusive  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Kingdom  beyond  the  Jews,  lest  these 
should  be  i)rejudiced  against  the  gospel.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  the  Seventy  were  sent  forth, 
Christ  Himself  had  gone  into  '  the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  '  (in  addition  to  His  earlier  visit  to 
Samaria),  and  had  healed  the  Syrophcenician's 
daughter  (Mk  7"^).  His  disciples  had  thus  been 
educated  so  far  into  realization  that  the  Kingdom 
was  intended  to  embrace  others  than  Jews.  The 
restriction,  accordingly,  is  omitted  in  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Seventy,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  any  of  them  preached,  at  this  time, 
to  Gentiles.  (4)  The  commission  to  the  Twelve 
included  not  only  healing,  but  raising  from  death  : 
that  to  the  Seventy  omits  the  latter.  It  is  notable 
that  only  Apostles  in  the  sjjecial  sense  are  ever 
represented  in  the  NT  as  raising  the  dead  (Ac  9'*'* 
20-''  ^").  (5)  A  definite  itinerary  was  arranged  for 
the  Seventy  :  they  were  to  go  '  into  every  city  and 
place  where  Jesus  himself  intended  to  come '  (Lk 
10^),  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  Their 
mission  field  thus  included  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  Avhicli  was  visited  by  our  Lord  during  this 
closing  year  of  His  ministry.  (6)  A  special  feature 
of  the  directions  to  the  Seventy  was  the  injunction 
to  '  salute  no  man  by  the  way.'  The  '  time  when 
he  should  be  received  uj) '  was  at  hand  :  there  were 
many  places  still  to  be  visited  ;  delay  in  preparing 
the  way  must  be  avoided  ;  the  profuse  and  elabor- 
ate salutations,  customary  on  a  journej',  must  be 
forgone.  * 

3.  Return  of  the  Seventy  {L\  lOV"-").  (1)  Their 
return  collectively  is  related  ;  but  we  need  not 
infer,  what  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  pre- 
vented, that  they  all  returned  simultaneously. 
As  Christ  approached  some  town  or  district  in  the 
itinerary,  some  pair  out  of  the  Seventy  would 
report  the  outcome  of  their  particular  mission. 
(2)  The   Seventy   return   Avith   exultation.      Their 

*  Geikie  (The  HoUi  Land  and  the  Bible,  i.  pp.  328-329)  de- 
scribes frraphically  the  salutation  of  two  Orientals  in  Palestine 
even  at  the  present  day.  On  meeting:,  each  lays  his  right  hand 
on  his  heart,  then  raises  it  to  his  brow  or  mouth.  Thereafter 
they  take  hold  each  of  the  other's  hand,  and  a  series  of  par- 
ticular inquiries  follows,  taking  up  considerable  time. 


satisfaction  culminated  in  this  :  '  Even  demons  are 
subject  to  us  in  thy  name.'  There  was  something 
commendable,  and  something  defective  in  their  joy. 
It  was  right  to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  exorcism,  but 
there  was  a  higher  joy  of  Avhich,  apparently,  thej- 
thought  little,  the  joy  of  enrolment  among  the 
servants  of  God.  Accordingly  (3)  the  Lord  {a) 
manifests  His  sympathy,  '  I  was  beholding  Satan 
fall  like  lightning  from  heaven ' ;  as  if  He  had 
been  following  the  Seventy  in  spirit  during  the 
progress  of  their  mission.  (6)  He  assures  them  of 
security  against  real  harm  from  the  powers  of  evil. 
Although  they  Avere  among  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions,' 'nothing  shall  in  any  Avise  hurt  you';  a 
special  providence  Avould  be  their  2:)rivilege.  (r) 
He  raises  their  aspirations  to  a  higher  level.  Even 
to  die  in  such  a  service  Avould  be  '  gain ' ;  their 
'names  ai'e  Avritten  in  heaven'  (cf.  Is  4^,  Dn  12'). 
They  AA^ere  felloAV-Avorkers  Avith  the  King,  Avhose 
cause,  even  should  they  suffer  tribulation,  must 
prevail. 

i.  The  creclihllity  of  the  mission  of  the  Screnty 
has  been  doubted  by  Strauss,  Baur,  de  Wette,* 
and  others,  oAving  to  (1)  the  silence  of  the  other 
Gospels  regarding  it  ;  (2)  the  lack  of  later  authen- 
tic trace  of  the  Seventy  ;  the  close  resemblance 
betAveen  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  and  that  of  the 
TAvelve,  being  suggestive,  it  is  argued,  of  confusion. 

(1)  The  argument  from  silence  is  not  strong  ; 
because,  owing  to  the  temporary  character,  so  far 
as  appears,  of  the  commission,  there  Avas  nothing 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  as  it  existed 
Avhen  the  three  Gospels  wereAvritten,  such  as  Avould 
constrain  an  EA^angelist  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
Seventy  ;  whereas  the  position  and  Avork  of  tiie 
TAvelve  made  it  natural,  if  not  necessary,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolate.  (2) 
The  fact  that  Luke  relates  also  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  notable  differences  (chronological 
and  circumstantial)  betAveen  the  accounts  of  the 
tAvo  missions,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  tAvo  narratives  refer  to  a  single  event.  (3)  It 
is  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  is  no  authentic 
trace  of  the  Seventy  in  later  times.  Philip  '  the 
eA'angelist '  Avas  probably,  from  this  designation 
(Ac  21*),  one  of  them.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Avriting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  names 
Barnabas,  Matthias,  and  Cephas,  Avho  '  had  tlie 
same  name  Avith  the  Apostle,'  as  others  of  the 
Seventy. t  The  historian  Eusebius,  Avithout  giving 
his  authority,  states  that  the  Barsabbas  of  Acts 
and  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  1  Co  P  are  said 
to  have  been  of  the  same  company. J  The  early 
disappearance  of  the  Seventy  as  jin  organization 
is  readily  accounted  for.  They  had  no  authority 
as  rulers  such  as  Avould  make  the  appointment  of 
successors  requisite.  One,  as  Ave  have  seen,  be- 
came an  Apostle ;  Philip  became  one  of  tlie 
'  Se\'en '  of  Ac  6  ;  a  considerable  number  Avere  pro- 
baldy  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  orders  (jf 
evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  and  teachers  (Ei)h 
4^').  The  individuals  thus,  for  the  most  part, 
doubtless  survived,  and  occupied  more  or  less  in- 
fluential positions ;  although  the  oftice  itself,  like 
that  of  the  '  Seven,'  disappeared. § 

*  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  94-96  ;  Baur,  Evangelien,  pp. 
43.'),  498  ;  de  VVette,  Erkldrung  Luc.  p.  79  :  Kostlin,  Com.  p. 
267. 

t  Strom,  ii.  20,  Hypotyposeis,  v.,  as  quoted  by  Eus.  i.  12. 

:  Eus.  i.  12. 

§  A  professedly  complete  catalogue  of  the  Seventy  is  given  by 
pseudo-Dorotheos  (6th  cent.)  as  follows  : — James  (brother  of 
the  Lord),  Timothy,  Titus,  Barnabas,  Ananias,  Stephen,  Philip, 
Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Simon,  Ni.'olas,  Parmenas,  Oleopas,  Silas, 
Silvanus,  Crescens,  Epenetus,  Andronicus,  Amplias,  Urbanus, 
Stachys,  Apelles,  Aristobulus,  Narcissus,  Herodion,  Rufus, 
Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Hernias,  Patrobas,  Rhodion, 
Jason,  Agabus,  Linus,  Gains,  Philologus,  Olympas,  Sosipater, 
Lucius,  Tertius,  Erastus,  Phygellus,  Hermogenes,  Dernias, 
Quartus,  Apollos,  Cephas,  Sosthenes,  Epaphroditus,  Ciesar, 
Marcus,   Joseph   Barsabbas,   Artemas,   Clemens,   Onesiphorus, 
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5.  The  appointment  of  the  Seventy  for  a  detinite 
ministry,  yet  without  ecclesiastical  authority  such 
as  was  conferred  on  the  Twelve,  is  signiticant  and 
instructive.  Our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have 
instituted  any  detinite  and  detailed  form  of  Church 
government,  but  to  have  left  sucii  outward  arrange- 
ments to  the  Apostles  as  His  chosen  disciples,  and 
through  them  eventually  to  the  Church  itself, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the 
appointment  of  the  Seventy  clearly  indicates  the 
jirinciple  that  Christian  ministry,  including  preach- 
ing, is  neither  to  be  conhned  to  those  who  bear 
rule,  nor  regarded  as  entitling  those  who  exercise 
such  ministry  to  receive  office  as  rulers.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  who  are  able  to  give  valuable  service 
to  the  Church  as  evangelists  or  teachers  may  not 
be  suitable,  or  even  if  suitable  may  not  be  required 
at  the  time,  for  rulership.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church  are  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  hierarchical  exclusiveness,  to  discourage 
brethren  who  (without  having  the  faculty  or  opjjor- 
tunity  of  government)  possess  some  useful  gift, 
from  exei'cising  it  under  due  supervision,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

Literature.  —  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  231  -  242  ; 
Plummer,  '  St.  Luke  '  in  ICC ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  '  Synoptic  Gospels' 
in  EGT\.  pp.  538-542  ;  lleyer,  Com.  in  loc.  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  pp.  37-43 ;  ExpT  xv.  [1903]  14. 

Henry  Cowan. 

SHAME.  —  1.  Objectively  =  dishonouring  treat- 
ment, that  which  causes  shame  ;  usually  arifxia, 
dTLfxaleiv  (Mk  12^,  Lk  20").  Shame  is  mentioned 
in  several  passages  of  the  OT  which  are  usually 
applied  to  Christ's  sufferings  (Ps  44i5  69^-  ^^  89«, 
Is  50®) ;  but  the  word  is,  curiously  enough,  never  so 
used  in  the  Gosjiels.  He  12-  speaks  of  the  shame 
(atVx''"''^^  of  the  cross,  13^^  of  Christ's  reproach 
{dvnOLffixbs),  and  in  6®  those  who  fall  from  grace  are 
said  to  crucify  Him  afresh  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame  (Trapadeiy/xaTi'feu).  In  Jn  8^^  the  un- 
believing Jews  dishonour  {drLfid^eiv)  Him,  and  in 
Ac  S'*^  the  Apostles  rejoice  at  sutt'ering  shame 
(driyCiao-^iyfai)  for  His  name. 

The  shame  which  Christ  in  fact  bore  is  seen 
specially  in  such  incidents  of  the  Passion  as  the 
night  arrest  as  of  a  thief  or  robber,  the  spitting, 
the  scourging  and  the  mockings,  the  public  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the 
taunts,  the  stripping  naked  of  His  body,  and  the 
hanging  side  by  side  with  criminals.  But  above 
all,  it  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  His  death,  the  cross 
being  peculiarly  the  death  of  shame.*  In  the 
passages  in  the  Gospels  Avhich  speak  of  crucifixion 
and  taking  up  the  cross  (Mt  20i9,  Mk  8^^  etc.), 
though  the  pi-ominent  thought  is  that  of  suffering, 
the  idea  of  shame  and  ignominy  is  undoubtedly 
present  as  well.  This  shame  must  be  willingly 
borne  both  by  Christ  and  by  His  followers. 

2.  Subjectively  —  the  feeling  of  shame  ;  usually 
aiVxiV?;  and  cognate  words. t  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  typically  Greek  and  almost  un- 
translatalile  aldihs  has  practically  dropped  out  of 
Biblical  Greek.      In  the  LXX  it  occurs  twice  in 

Tvchicus,  Carpus,  Euodius,  Philemon,  Zenas,  Aquila,  Priscas, 
Junias,  Marcus  (2),  Aristarchus,  Pudens,  Trophinius,  Lucas  the 
Eunuch,  Lazarus.  The  list  is  nianifestl.v  untrustworthy.  With 
some  probability,  indeed,  are  included  all  the  seven  'deacons' 
(so  called),  along:  with  some  others  (as  Barnabas,  Barsabbas, 
Marcus,  Cleopas,  Silas,  Agabus,  and  Ananias),  who  were  primitive 
disciples  resident  in  or  near  Palestine.  But  many  others,  in- 
cluding such  Gentile  Christians  as  Titus,  Tychicus,  Trophinius, 
and  brethren  like  Timothy  and  Apollos,  who  became  converts 
long  after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  are  ob\iousl3'  the  outcome  of 
indiscriminating  conjecture. 

*  See  the  well-known  passage  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  66 :  '  Quid 
dicam  in  crucem  tolli?  Verbo  satis  digno  tam  nefaria  res 
appellari  nvillo  modo  potest.' 

t  For  distinction  between  a'lo-xCty,  and  xlSai;,  see  Trench,  NT 
Syn-  §§  19,  20.  The  latter  is  the  better  word  ;  '  nilhii;  would 
always  restrain  a  good  man  from  an  unworthy  act,  while  xi(rxOvri 
would  sometimes  restrain  a  bad  one.' 


Mac. ;  in  NT  only  in  1  Ti  2"  fiera  ac5ovs  k.  cruxppoavvrjs 
('with  shamefastness  and  sobriety,'  KV  ;  '  shame- 
facedness,'  AV*),  and  in  TK  of  He  12-8  (^y 
'reverence'),  where  edd.  read  oeovs.  It  may  be 
that,  like  such  words  as  dpeTrj  and  (piXia,  it  was 
avoided  as  having  a  technical  and  unstiitable  sense. 
In  Homer  and  Hesiod  it  ranks  high,  being  coupled 
with  vefxicns,  and  personihed ;  it  is  the  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  oneself  and  others.  Aristotle,! 
liowever,  regards  it  not  as  a  virtue,  but  an  emotion 
{irddos),  which  he  does  not  consider  very  valuable  to 
ethics.  It  is  the  fear  of  dSof/a,  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, and,  while  proper  to  the  veos,  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  ir pea ^vt epos  or  eTneiKrjs  (the  good  man).  Tliey 
ought  never  to  do,  or  wish  to  do,  things  that  might 
evoke  the  feeling  of  shame. 

Shame  is  not,  then,  a  motive  which  we  shall  expect 
to  hnd  prominent  in  Christian  ethics.  Its  essential 
idea  being  (p6j3os  ddo^ias,  it  looks  only  to  the  vary- 
ing standard  of  public  opinion,  to  what  people 
would  say,  or  might  be  conceived  of  as  saying  if 
they  knew.  And  its  source  is  not  the  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  at  best  the  feeling  of 
propriety  and  decency.  At  its  highest  it  is  a 
neutral  word.  If  it  may  sometimes  deter  from 
a  wrong  action,  regarded  as  disgraceful,  it  is  even 
more  likely  to  deter  from  a  right  action,  as  un- 
popular. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  most  j^rominent  in 
the  Gospels.  It  may  keep  a  man  from  honest 
work  (Lk  16^).  Christ  warns  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His  words,  that  He  too 
will  be  ashamed  of  them  (Mk  8««,  Lk  Q^" ;  cf.  Jn 
12^"*).  It  is  this  false  shame  that  is  emphatically 
repudiated  by  the  Apostles  (Ro  P«,  2  Ti  P- ^'^ 
1  P  416). 

Shame  may  also  follow  an  action  ;  and  here  too 
the  ide.a  is  not  the  conviction  of  sin,  but  the  con- 
fusion which  comes  from  discovery,  though  this 
may  be  an  element  in  a  future  awakening  of  con- 
science. It  is  the  fate  of  one  who  unduly  exalts 
himself  (Lk  14^").  Christ's  enemies  are  put  to 
.shame  (13^''),  i.e.  they  are  enraged  at  being  ex- 
posed before  the  people.  Though  the  word  is  not 
mentioned,  it  is  j^resumalily  the  feeling  of  the  man 
who  hid  his  talent  or  pound,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  master  (Mt  25-^  Lk  19-") ;  and  it  is 
certainly  implied  in  Jn  8^,  whether  the  words 
'  convicted  by  their  conscience '  are  genuine  or  not. 
The  Pharisees  are  ashamed  of  being  found  exploit- 
ing^ a  sin  for  their  own  ends. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  passage  last  quoted  (the 
episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  we  have 
an  instance  of  shame  in  another  aspect,  the  sym- 
pathetic shame  evoked  by  sin  in  others.  Christ 
Avas  face  to  face  with  the  type  of  sin  which  par- 
ticularly rouses  that  feeling,  and  with  a  callous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  His  enemies  to  use  that  sin 
for  their  own  advantage.  He  blushed  for  those 
who  did  not  blush  for  themselves. 

'  He  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame.  He  could 
not  meet  the  eve  of  the  crowd,  or  of  the  accusers,  and  perhaps 
at  that  moment  least  of  all  of  the  woman.  ...  In  his  burning 
embarrassment  and  confusion  he  stooped  dowTi  so  as  to  hide  his 
face,  and  began  writing  with  h^s  finger  on  the  ground '  (Seeley, 
Ecce  Homo,  ch.  ix.). 

We  may  note  that  the  word  is  far  rarer  in  the 
NT,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels,  than  in  the 
OT.  The  typically  "Hebraic  use  of  E'i3  =  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  a  hope,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels  ; 
it  occurs  in  Ro  5'  9^^  10",  1  P  2«.  In  each  case  a 
quotation  is  implied  or  expressed,  though,  curiously 
enough,  from  a  passage  (Is  28i*^)  where  E'la  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew.  The  shame  or  reproach  of 
childlessness,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  OT,  is 
referred  to  in  Lk  1^^. 

*  See  Hastings'  DB,  s.  v. 
t  See  Eth.  iv.  9 ;  Rhet.  ii.  6. 
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Literature.  —  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Shame';  Trench,  3'2' 
Syiwayins ;  G.  Sahnon,  Gnosticism  and  Agnosticism  (1887), 
104  ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Semi.,  3rd  ser.  (i897),  236. 

C.  W.  Emmet. 
SHEALTIEL. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy 
(Mt  P-,  Lk  3-',  AV  both  times  Salathiel). 

SHECHEM.— See  Sychar. 

SHEEP,  SHEPHERD.— 

a^vo,-, '  lamb ' :  Jn  129.  36,  Ac  S"2, 1  P 119  ;  with  the  classical  ace. 
plur.  kpta.;,  Lk  103  (where  Cod.  A  reads  rrfoficcTct.),  and  the 
diminutive  from  the  same  stem,  apviov,  in  Jn  21i5  (nABC-)  and 
(of  Christ)  Rev.  passim  (56-223).  All  three  words  are  used  only 
figuratively  in  NT. 

Ti^iiiocTov,  'sheep':  Mt  9361211.12  I812,  Lk  15-I- 6,  jn  214.15  10, 
Rev  1813,  and  (figurativelv)  Mt  715  106.  IB  1524  2532f.  2631,  Mk  634 
1427,  Jn  10.  21  (15-  C*D)16-"17,  Ac  832,  He  1320,  1  P223  ;  its  diminu- 
ti\e  ^poi;,ir,oy  in  Jn  2116-  n  (B,  C,  Tisch.,  WH). 

^o.^A.yr„  'flock'  :  Lk  28,  1  Co  97,  and  (fig.)  Mt  2631,  jn  10I6  ; 
its  diminutive  :Toifj,viov,  always  figurati\'e,  in  Lk  1232,  \q  2028.  29^ 
1  P  52.  3. 

T<i;u.;,w,  'shepherd':  Mt  936  9532,  Mk  63-4,  Lk  28- 15.  I8.  20,  Jn 
102. 12,  and  (fig.)  Mt  2631,  Mk  1427,  Jn  IQH-  "•  16,  Eph  411,  He  1320, 
1  P  225. 

ocpxi^oifi-^', '  chief  shepherd'  (fig.),  1  P  54. 

roifjMivui, '  shepherd,'  '  tend,'  a  flock  :  Lk  177,  1  Co  97,  and  (fig.) 
Mt  26,  Jn  2116,  Ac  2028,  1  P  52,  Jude  12,  Rev  227  717  ]25  1915. 

iSi^Ho^,  '  feed  a  flock  '  :  Mt  830,  Mk  5",  Lk  832  I5i5  ;  0!  fiia-xcyrn, 
Mt  833,  Mk  514,  Lk  834.     j^i^^^  is  fig.  only  in  Jn  2115-  ". 

1.  The  sheep  of  Fale.-^tine  are  still  the  broad- 
tailed  breed  of  Biblical  times  (Ex  29-2,  Lv  S^-  "  KV 
'fat  tail').  The  tail  is  from  5  to  15  inches  wide, 
and  weighs  from  10  to  15  lb.,  sometimes  even  as 
much  as  30  lb.,  supplying  10  lb.  and  upwards  of 
pure  fat,  which  is  packed  for  winter  use.  The 
sheep  are  white,  though  some  have  brown  faces : 
only  the  rams  have  horns.  They  '  find  pasture ' 
(Jn  10^)  in  the  lower  lands  in  winter  and  on  the 
mountains  in  summer,  the  best  pastures  being  in 
S.  Palestine  (the  Negeb  and  Gerar)  and  on  the 
plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  ;  but  even  '  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness'  (Ps  65^-,  Jl  2--)  are  wel- 
come in  spring,  when  grass  and  flowers  have  grown 
which  are  burnt  up  in  summer.  The  she2:iherd 
leads  his  sheep  (Jn  10^)  during  the  day  in  the  cool 
months,  but  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  year  from 
sunset  to  early  morning,  when  he  brings  them  back 
to  the  fold  (vv.i-^^)  or  leaves  them  to  lie  under  a 
prepared  shelter  in  the  bushes  (Ca  V).  The  fold 
{av\ri)  is  a  low  flat  shed  or  series  of  sheds,  with  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  wall  (Jn  10^ ;  cf.  Nu  32"^,  Jg 
5^",  Zeph  2") ;  on  cold  nights  the  flocks  are  shut  in 
the  buildings.  The  wall  is  surmounted  by  a  fence 
of  sharp  thorns  to  keep  out  the  wolves  (Jn  10'-) 
and  other  wild  beasts  (Is  31'*,  1  S  IT"**) ;  jackals  and 
hya:>nas  prey  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
while  leopards  and  panthers  often  leap  over  the 
high  fence  of  the  fold,  and  the  shepherd  is  still  at 
times  known  '  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep ' 
( Jn  10").  Robbers  are  as  great  a  source  of  danger  ; 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  is  sometimes  carried  oft'  by  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  there  are  deadly  snakes  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks.  The  Gospel  parable  does  not  e.xag- 
gerate  the  rejoicing  of  the  shepherd  when  he  hag 
recovered  a  sheep  that  has  gone  astray  '  upon  the 
mountains'  (Mt  18'-  w   lj^  ^^i^ 

Tlie  shepherd  keeps  watch  by  night  in  the  open 
air  (Lk  2*,  cf.  Nah  3'®),  sometimes  using  a  tem- 
porary shelter  or  a  sliepherd's  tent  (Ca  P,  Is  38'-), 
which  recalls  the  nomad  habits  of  the  early  Israel- 
ites and  their  Semitic  ancestors  (He  IP,  Gn  4-"). 
On  the  march  he  carries  a  bag  or  wallet  (Mt  lO'"), 
a  staff  (Mt  108,  Ps  23^),  and  a  sling  (1  S  17^").  At 
the  watering-places  (Ps  23-)  the  sheep  answer  to 
the  shepherd's  call  (Jn  10^-  *),  and,  when  they  have 
drunk,  move  on  at  his  word  to  make  room  for 
another  flock.  A  shepherd  is  sometimes  followed 
by  several  flocks,  but  each  comes  or  goes  at  a  sepa- 
rate call,  and  he  often  knows  each  sheep  by  a 
name  (Jn  10').  Sheep-dogs  (Job  30')  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  NT,  but  they  must  have  been  used. 


as  they  are  still,  to  protect  the  flock  and  keep  the 
sheep  together. 

2.  Sheep  were  used  for  food  (Rev  18'^),  and  their 
milk  for  drink  ( 1  Co  9^  Dt  32") ;  their  skins  were 
used  for  tents  and  for  a  baggy  kind  of  coat  (fj-riXwr-q, 
He  IP').  The  importance  of  sheep  to  a  pastoral 
people  like  the  Israelites  is  emphasized  by  one  of 
their  favourite  names,  Rachel,  which  means  '  ewe ' 
(W.  R.  Smith,  Rcl.  Scm.'^  311),  and  by  the  choice  of 
a  lamb  for  the  Paschal  Supper  in  their  most  sacred 
festival.  Every  morning,  also,  and  every  evening, 
they  had  to  otter  in  sacrifice  '  a  he-lamb  without 
blemish  for  a  continual  burnt-ottering'  (Nti  28'*'^), 
with  two  he-lambs  in  addition  every  Sabbath  day 
(v.^).  Seven  he-lambs  and  one  ram  were  required 
at  every  new  moon,  on  every  day  of  the  Passover, 
and  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (vv."'-^'),  at  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (29'"'^). 
At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (vv.'2-38)  w^\^  ottering 
was  included  on  the  eighth  day,  but  A\as  doubled 
on  each  of  the  first  seven  days,  with  varying 
numbers  of  bullocks.  Goats  were  generally  used 
for  sin-oflerings,  but  a  leper  in  tlie  day  of  his 
cleansing  (Lk  17''')  had  to  bring  a  he-lamb  for  a 
guilt-ottering,  besides  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-ottering 
and  a  ewe-lamb,  the  two  latter  being  commuted 
for  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
(Lv  14"*---).  Any  of  the  common  people,  also, 
might  substitute  for  the  male  goat  of  the  ordinary 
sin-ottering  a  fenuxle  lamb  without  blemish  (Lv 
4-""^-).  This  piacular  ottering  of  sheep  was  a 
Semitic  practice  which  is  found  also  in  ancient 
Cyprus,  and  was  adopted  by  Epimenides  at  Athens 
when  he  was  summoned  from  Crete  to  purify  the 
city  from  the  Alcma?onid  pollution  (W.  R.  Smith, 
Eel.  Seui.'  note  G). 

3.  The  interest  of  these  sacrificial  requirements 
centres  in  the  NT  round  the  representation  of 
Christ  as  'the  Lamb'  (Rev  5"  22^).  To  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  the  figure  is  suggested  by  '  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ '  (2  Co  10\  Mt 
ll-'^),  the  perfect  I'ealization  in  Him  of  the  spirit  of 
beautiful  confidence  and  loving  obedience  which 
we  associate  with  Ps  23  (cf.  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  i.  and 
ii.  pp.  5,  6,  10,  12).  But  where  the  figure  is  ex- 
plained, it  is  always  in  a  sacrificial  sense :  '  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter '  (Ac  8^-) ;  '  re- 
deemed .  .  .  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  an(l  without  spot,  (even  the  blood) 
of  C]hrist  '(IP  1'8-  '") ;  'a  Lamb  standing  as  though 
it  had  been  slain  '  ;  '  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  hath 
been  slain'  (Rev  5"-'-);  'the  book  of  life  of  the 
Lamb  that  luith  been  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  tlie  Morld '  (Rev  13^*).  In  the  same  way  John 
the  Baptist  hailed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  'the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world'  (Jn  1-").  It  is  superttuous  to  say 
(with  Alford)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
Paschal  lamb,  '  which  did  not  suggest  atonement  for 
sin '  ;  on  every  day  of  the  feast,  as  we  have  seen, 
lambs  were  ottered  as  a  burnt-ottering  ;  and  if  it 
was  not  Passover  -  time  when  John  spoke,  his 
hearers  would  readily  understand  his  meaning  from 
the  sin-oflering  of  the  jjoor,  or  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  of  every  day.  These  kept  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Israelites  the  principle  of  substitu- 
tion, the  surrender  of  another  life  for  the  luiman 
life  that  was  forfeited  or  consecrated  (He  IP  10'»). 
John  may  have  uttered  his  prophecy  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  evening  sacrifice,  the  time  at  which 
the  prophecy  was  afterwards  to  be  fulfilled  (Mt 
27"*^) ;  but  the  language  of  Is  53^"'-  would  of  itself 
explain  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Tiie  correspond- 
ence of  Christ's  death  with  a  sin-ottering  is  dis- 
tinctly assumed  in  He  13"'-'^  and  St.  Paul  also 
sees  in  the  occurrence  of  that  death  at  Passover- 
time  the  true  Passover  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  (1  Co 
5^).     We  need  not  be  concerned  to  limit  to  any  one 
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ceremony  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist : 
the  Lamb,  in  his  words,  was  the  atoning  Lamb. 
Christ  (as  M.  Dods  suggests  in  Expos.  Gr.  Test.) 
may  have  revealed  the  truth  to  liim  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  :  He 
Himself  three  times  foretold  His  coming  death  (Mt 
1621  1722. 23  2018. 19)  before  He  repeated  the  substance 
of  John's  prophecy  as  His  own  (^It  20-'^). 

4.  Christ  is  also  '  the  Good  Shepherd '  (Jn  lO"- "), 
'  the  Shepherd  and  Bislioi)  (overseer,  guardian)  of 
souls  '(IP  2^),  '  the  chief  Shepherd  '(IP  5^).  His 
people  are  His  fiock  (Jn  IQi'',  Lk  12^^),  as  the  chosen 
people  of  old  were  the  flock  of  God  (Ps  77^"  791^  SQi 
95''  100^).  As  God  undertook  by  the  voice  of  His 
prophets  to  feed  His  fiock  (Is  40",  Ezk  M^^-^^),  so 
Christ  pledges  Himself  '  to  give  unto  them  eternal 
life'  (Jn  10-8,  cf.6'*8"58)^  to  'guide  them  unto  fountains 
of  waters  of  life '  (Rev  7^^).  He  requires  of  His 
sheep  (Jn  lOi*-^')  the  life  of  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence and  trust  which  the  Psalmist  accejjts  Avith 
such  happy  contentment  (Ps  23)  :  He  promises  that 
no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  if  they 
hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him,  if  they  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  Him  [yL-yviiKXKovffi,  v.!"*)  as  He 
makes  it  His  concern  to  know  them  and  to  know 
the  Father,  When  He  speaks  of  '  the  fold '  in 
which  they  will  find  protection.  He  calls  Himself 
'  the  door'  (Jn  lO^'i'^) through  which  one  must  enter 
in  to  be  made  safe :  He  becomes  the  shepherd 
(vv.ii'i^)  as  He  jmsses  from  the  thought  of  the  fold 
to  describe  the  flock.  So  later  (Jn  14^)  He  says, 
'I  am  the  way,'  before  He  calls  Himself  'the 
truth  and  the  life. '  No  one  '  fold '  can  include 
all  His  sheep  (Jn  IQi*)  :  the  flock  is  greater  than 
the  fold,  the  shepherd  more  essential  than  the 
door :  and  the  one  necessary  condition  of  the 
Christian  life  is  the  personal  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  living  Shepherd.  Where  that  condi- 
tion is  observed,  there  may  be  many  folds,  '  other 
sheep'  ;  but  He  will  know  His  own  (v.i''),  and  in 
the  eyes  of  all  at  last  '  they  shall  become  one  flock, 
one  shepherd'  (v.i^). 

In  His  more  active  ministry  Christ  found  the 
appropriate  figure  for  His  disciples  in  the  patient 
hard-working  cattle  which  ploughed  the  earth  to 
prepare  it  for  men's  food,  or  carried  the  burdens 
of  their  daily  life  (Mt  ips-  ^)  :  work  under  His 
guidance  with  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  is  the 
secret  of  rest.  It  was  as  the  shadows  of  the  end 
fell  upon  Him  that  He  returned  to  the  OT  figure 
of  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture  :  '  Fear  not,  little 
flock'  (Lk  12^-),  resumes  the  'Be  not  afraid'  of  v."* 
at  the  close  of  the  perilous  scene  when  the  crowded 
courtyard  was  His  refuge  from  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies  (Lk  1  P^"''*).  So  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
promises  of  Jn  10  belong  to  the  time  of  danger 
(v. ^3)  in  the  closing  winter  (v.^^)  of  His  life,  when 
He  was  being  forced  into  the  retirement  (v.'^")  from 
which  He  came  out  at  the  risk  of  death  to  restore 
Lazarus  to  his  sisters.  The  Shepherd's  care  of  His 
sheep  is  the  gospel  first  for  the  sorrowful  and  help- 
less :  '  the  whole  portraiture  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
is  a  commentary  on  Is  53 '  (Westcott). 

5.  One  other  NT  analogy  is  derived  from  the 
same  figure.  As  rulers  who  '  observe  dooms  from 
Zeus '  are  called  in  the  Iliad  (i.  263,  ii.  243,  etc. ) 
iroi.fj.ivei  \a€)v  (cf.  Mic  5*,  Mt  2"),  and  he  that  re- 
ceives authority  over  the  nations  '  shall  shepherd 
them  with  a  staff  of  iron'  (Rev  2'^  12^  IQi^),  so  the 
Church  receives  TroifxAva%  /cat  StSaa-KtiXoiys  among  the 
gifts  of  its  glorified  Lord  (Eph  411).  Their  duty  is 
to  '  tend  the  flock  of  God  '(IP  5"),  '  the  flock  in  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers ' 
(Ac  2(f^)  :  it  is  the  false  shepherds  who  '  without 
fear  feed  themselves '  ( Jude  i^).  In  '  tending '  the 
flock,  the  first  and  last  duty  is  to  '  feed '  it :  ^6(tk€ 
TO,  apvla.  IJ.OV,  Trolfiaive  to,  Trpo^drid  fiov,  ^offKe  to,  irpo- 
(Bdrid  /jLov  (Jn  21i'''i").     The  shepherd's  ways  with 


the  sheep  may  be  most  winning  and  his  music  of 
the  sweetest  ;  but  if  he  does  not  minister  to  them 
'  the  bread  of  life,'  other  shepherds  will  have  to  be 
found  who  will  '  feed  them '  ( Jer  23^).  As  the 
shepherds  themselves  belong  to  the  flock  of  Christ, 
they  are  also  to  be  'examples  to  the  flock,'  'and 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  be  manifested,  ye 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away'  (1  V  5^--^). 

Literature.— For  the  sheep  and  shepherds  of  Palestine  see 
Thomson,  The  Land  ami  the  Book,  pp.  201-205  ;  Geikie,  The 
Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  pp.  13,  81-84  ;  Post  in  Hastings'  DB 
iv.  487  ;  Shipley  and  Cook  in  Eneyc.  Bibl.  iii.  4441  (cf.  ib.  i. 
711).  There  are  e.\pository  sermons  in  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm. 
2nd  ser.  (1875)  251  ;  H.  Alford,  Eastertide  Serm.  (1866),  32,  62  ; 
B.  F.  Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father  (1884),  77  ;  A.  F.  W. 
Ingram,  Good  Shepherds  (1898) ;  A.  G.  Mortimer,  Studies  in 
Holy  Scripture  (1901),  161  ;  also  W.  Lock  on  '  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goats '  in  The  Bible  and  Chr.  Life  (1905),  162.  For  connected 
subjects  see  Literature  under  Atonement,  Church,  Redeem, 
Rule  (p.  539),  Sacrifice.  FeANK  RICHARDS. 

SHEKEL.— See  MONEY. 

SHEKINAH  (Heb.  nr???  'that  which  dwells'  or 
'  resides,'  the  '  dwelling '). — This  term,  together  with 
'  the  Glory '  (Nlij;)  and  '  the  Word '  or  '  Memra  '  (la'p, 
NiD'p),  is  used  in  the  Targums  as  an  indirect  ex- 
pression in  place  of  '  God.'  It  denotes  God's  visible 
presence  or  glorious  manifestation  which  '  dwells ' 
among  men  :  the  localized  presence  of  the  Deity. 
See  art.  '  Shekinah  '  in  Hastings'  DB.  In  the  NT 
the  term  Shekinah  appears  in  more  than  one  Greek 
form.  The  invisible  Shekinah  is  also  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  visible.  The  visible  Shekinah, 
though  distinct  from  'the  glory,'  was  associated 
in  the  closest  way  with  the  Divine  '  glory.'  It  was 
conceived  of  as  the  centre  and  source  from  which 
the  glory  radiated.  In  the  NT  this  '  Shekinah- 
glory'  is  several  times  denoted  by  56^a.  The 
classical  passage  is  Ro  9'*,  where  St.  Paul,  enumer- 
ating the  list  of  Israel's  privileges,  says  :  '  whose 
is  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,''  i.e.  the  Shekinah- 
glory,  '  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His 
people'  (cf.  al-so  Ac  7^  where  St.  Stephen  speaks 
of  'the  God  of  glory,' i.e.  the  God  whose  visible 
presence,  manifested  in  the  Shekinah,  had  sancti- 
fied Jerusalem  and  the  Temple).  In  the  Gospels 
this  '  glory '  is  referred  to  in  Lk  2^  '  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  (5d^a  Kvplov)  shone  round  about  them.' 
There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theophanic  cloud  of  the 
transfiguration-narrative  (Mt  17^  '  a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them,  and  behold  a  voice  out  of 
the  cloud,  saying,'  etc.  ;  cf.  Mk  9^  Lk  Q^^-).  Here 
the  same  verb  [i-maKLdlui)  is  used  as  in  the  LXX  of 
Ex  40^-  ^^  of  the  cloud  which  rested  on  the  Taber- 
nacle when  it  was  filled  with  the  '  glory  of  the 
Lord,'  which  in  the  Targum  (jjseudo- Jonathan) 
becomes  the  '  glory  of  the  Shekinah  of  the  Lord . ' 
The  '  voice  out  of  the  cloud '  is  also,  doubtless,  the 
voice  of  the  Shekinah  ;  cf .  2  P  V  where,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transfiguration,  a  '  voice '  uttered  by 
'the  excellent  glory'  (i.e.  the  Shekinah-glory)  is 
spoken  of.  *  In  He  9^  '  the  cherubim  of  glory ' 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  as  meaning 
the  cherubim  on  which  the  Shekinah  was  en- 
throned. 

In  three  NT  passages  (all  having  reference  to  Christ)  t  an 
allusion  to  the  Shekinah  is  probable,  though  disputed,  viz.  (a) 
Ro  6-1  '  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  means  of  (Sia)  the 
glory  of  the  Father.'  Here  'glory '  prob.=  the  Shekinah-glory 
rather  than  '  glorious  power '  (cf.  the  Midrash  Rabbe  to  Gn  448, 
in  which  the  Shekinah  is  said  to  release  the  bound  in  Sheol) ;  t 

*  Similarly  in  the  Jerus.  Targum  to  Gn  2813  the  glory  of  J" 
says,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham '  (Marshall  in  Hastings'  DB, 
lac.  cit.). 

t  See  Marshall,  ib. 

t  A  similar  idea  may  be  implied  in  the  words  ascribed  to  our 
Lord  in  Jn  1140,  where,  with  reference  to  the  release  of  Lazarus 
from  the  grave,  Jesus  says  to  Martha  :  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that,  if  thou  believedst,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ? ' 
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(b)  1  P  41^  '  the  (Spirit)  of  (jlory  and  the  Spirit  of  God '  (to  Tr,; 
ht^y,;  xxi  TO  Toi;  tilou  ^nufyLd).  Here  'glory'  may  =  Shekinah, 
which  is  identified  witli  Christ.  This  identification  may  be 
seen  more  clearly,  perhaps,  in  (c)  Ja  2i  rr.v  irio-Tiy  to'C  nvpiou 
r.uilv  '\r,irou  XpiirTov  tv,;  hciy,s,  which  not  improbably  =  ' the  faith 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shekinah '  (Maj-or).  For  further 
doubtful  reff.  in  the  NT,  see  below. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  (TK-qv-q, 
'  tabernacle '  (and  its  verb  aK-qvovv,  '  to  tabernacle '), 
has  been  chosen  for  use  in  Jn  V*  and  Rev  2P  from 
its  likeness  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  word 
Shekinah,  and  conveys  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
latter.  The  Eevelation  passage  runs  :  '  Behold  the 
tabernacle  ((XK-qvi))  of  God  is  -with  men,  and  he  will 
tabernacle  (o-K-?;!'wo-ei)  with  them.'  In  Jn  P'*  'The 
Word  (Logos)  .  .  .  tabernacled  {ecrKrjvuxxei')  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,'  etc.,  all  the  three 
Hebrew  terms,  Memra  (N-it?'a  =  6  \6yos),  Shekinah, 
and  Yehara  (5d|a  =  Nn|T)  are  represented.  'All  the 
three  entities  became  incarnate  in  Jesus.'* 

The  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Shekinah  has  already 
been  referred  to  above  in  connexion  with  1  P  4i^  and  Ja  2i. 
Another  example  where  the  same  idea  may  be  implicit  is  Mt 
1S20  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ' ;  compare  with  this  Pirke 
Aboth  iii.  5:  'Two  that  sit  together  and  are  occupied  with 
words  of  Torah,  have  the  Shekinah  among  them.'  Cf.  also 
'2  Co  4G  '  God  that  said.  Out  of  darkness  light  shall  shine,  is 
he  who  shone  in  our  hearts  for  the  illumination  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  last 
phrase  may=the  glory  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  i.e.  Jesus  is  the  Shekinah  of  God.  Shekinah  in 
these  connexions  is  practically  =  Immannel  ('  God  with  us  '). 

Other  passages  worth  examination  in  this  connexion  are 
Eph  11"  (the  remarkable  phrase  '  the  Father  of  the  glory '  [0 
TXTY.p  TYii  So|-,;s]  =?' the  father  of  the  Shekinah  (incarnate  in 
Jesus) '),  Lk  232  ('  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel ').  Cf.  also 
1  Co  2**  (Jesus  '  Lord  of  glory  ')•  The  representation  of  man  as 
a  temple  in  which  God  dwells  (cf.  2  Co  616  '  we  are  a  temple  of 
the  living  God,'  Jn  1423  '  we  will  come  .  .  .  and  make  our  abode 
with  him ')  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Shekinah-idea,  which 
may  also  have  influenced  the  language  applied  to  Christ  in 
Col  29  ('for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily '). 

In  the  identification  of  the  Shekinah  and  cognate  conceptions 
with  the  incarnate  Christ,  'a  use  is  made  of  these  ideas.'  as 
Dalman  says,  '  which  is  at  variance  with  their  primary  applica- 
tion.' It  marks  a  specifically  Christian  development,  though  the 
way  had  certainly  been  prepared  by  hypostatizing  tendencies. 

Literature. — Weber,  Jwif.  TheoL^  esp.  pp.  185-190  ;  Gfrorer, 
Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  i.  esp.  p.  301  ff.  ;  Langen,  Juden- 
thum  zur  Zeit  Christi,  201  ff. ;  art.  'Shekinah'  in  Hastings'  DB 
and  in  JE ;  the  Lexicons,  s.v.  nr^tJ"  (Buxtorf,  Levy,  Jastrow, 
Kohut);  Taylor,  Sayings  of  the  Jeivish  Fathers^,  p.  43;  the 
Comm.  on  Ep.  of  St.  James  by  Mayor  and  Knowling  (on  Ja  2i). 

G.  H.  Box. 
SHELAH. — A  Judahite  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Lk 

3^5). 

SHEM. — The  patriarch,  mentioned  as  a  link  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^). 

SHEWBREAD,  'bread  of  the  face  or  presence' 
(Ichcm  pdnim),  was  placed  on  a  special  table  in  the 
Holy  Place,  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  in  Israel,  and  is  found  also 
among  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  bread  was 
originally  designed  for  the  god  to  eat,  but,  of  course, 
this  early  notion  did  not  persist ;  the  bread,  how- 
ever, was  still  held  to  imply  the  presence  of  God , 
and  His  acceptance  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him. 

Shewbread  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  on  only 
one  occasion,  Mt  12^  ||  Mk  2-^  and  Lk  6*.  Jesiis 
and  His  disciples,  passing  through  the  cultivated 
fields  on  the  Sabbath,  were  plucking  the  ears  of 
grain,  rul)bing  out  the  kernels,  and  eating  them. 
They  Avere  challenged  by  the  Pharisees  for  doing 
what  was  unlaAvful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  plucking 
of  grain  without  instrument,  while  walking  through 
another's  field,  was  expressly  permitted  by  the 
Jewish  law,  but  the  manual  labour  involved  was 
interpreted    as    h.arvesting   and   threshing,    which 

*  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  231.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  great  passage  in  He  13,  where  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the 
'  effulgence  of  tlie  glory,'  i.e.  of  the  Shekinah-glory  as  '  the 
manifested  Deity.' 


were  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Jesus  replied  to 
the  Pharisees  by  citing  two  illustrations  (according 
to  Mt.),  one  of  whioli  was  an  act  of  David  as 
recorded  in  1  S  2P"®.  In  David's  flight  from  Saul 
he  had  come  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  He 
was  hungry,  and  asked  for  food  for  himself  and  iiis 
men.  There  was  no  bread  at  hand  except  the 
shewbread,  which,  after  lying  on  the  table  for  the 
week,  had  been  replaced  l)y  fresh  bread.  Tlie 
bread  is  described  as  'holy.'  There  is  no  hint  in 
the  passage  that  David  did  an  unlawful  thing  in 
eating  the  bread.  He  did  not  do  it  without  due 
deliberation,  for  the  question  of  the  legality  was 
expressly  raised  by  the  priest.  Before  giving  the 
men  the  bread,  he  asked  if  they  were  'clean.' 
This  was  his  one  concern,  and,  being  satisfied  on 
this  point,  he  readily  gave  it  to  them.  If  it  had 
been  unlawful  for  any  to  eat  except  the  priests, 
that  surely  would  have  been  stated,  and  the 
'  cleanness '  Avould  have  been  of  no  moment.  In 
case  the  parley  is  considered,  as  it  may  be,  to  have 
been  the  efl'ort  of  later  tradition  to  clear  the  king 
from  the  charge  of  irregularity  in  the  matter,  the 
state  of  the  case  is  not  altered.  The  passage  seems 
to  show  that  no  law  was  knowingly  broken  in  the 
transaction. 

Jesus,  however,  says  that  it  was  unlawful.  The 
statement  is  in  accord  with  the  Jewish  law  of  His 
day,  wliich  can  be  traced  back  to  a  provision  of 
the  Priests'  Code  from  post-exilic  times  (Lv  24''), 
which  says  that  the  shewbread  was  for  the  priests, 
and  must  be  eaten  by  them  in  the  Holy  Place. 
Such  an  act  as  David's  was  illegal  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  it  was  not  illegal  in  the  time  of  David. 
The  real  issue  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  in 
Mt  12  was  the  extent  to  which  such  laws  as  tiiat 
of  the  Sabbath  were  binding.  The  Jews  held  that 
the  law  was  eternal,  unchangeable,  sujireme. 
Jesus  held  that  it  was  'for  man,'  and  tlie  Son  of 
Man  was  lord  of  it.  More  recently  the  argument 
of  Jesus  has  been  vastly  strengthened  by  the 
recognition  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  OT 
legislation.  According  to  the  Jews,  their  great 
king  had  violated  the  Law,  and  the  only  justifica- 
tion was  the  stress  of  his  hunger  ;  but  to  use  this 
argument  to  justify  David  was  in  ett'ect  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  principle  ujion  which  Jesus  acted  in 
allowing  His  discijiles  to  pluck  the  grain. 

Literature.— Stade,  Bibl.  Theol.  des  AT,  p.  168  ;  art.  'Shew- 
bread ■  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in  the  JE.         Q.  H.  GATES. 

SHILLING.— See  Money. 

SHIP.— See  Boat. 

SHOE.— See  Sandal. 

SHORE.— See  Beach. 

SICK,  SICKNESS.— See  Disease. 

SICKLE  {5p^wavov).—The  crops  in  Palestine  are, 
to  this  day,  reaped  almost  entirely  with  the  sickle 
(Mk  4-3).  The  scythe  is  seldom  seen  save  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  whirr  of  the  reaping 
machine  is  still  unknown,  bpeiravov  is  the  LXX 
equivalent  of  two  Heb.  words  z'^-^n  and  Sjo  whicii 
seem  to  have  been  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
The  Palestinian  sickle  is  a  little  longer  than  our 
common  shearing  -  hook ;  the  blade  describes  a 
somewhat  wider  curve,  and  the  point,  instead  of 
terminating  sharply,  is  slightly  turned  backward. 
Sometimes  the  edge  is  toothed  like  a  saw,  but 
oftener  it  is  plain  and  sharp  like  our  own  hook. 
The  total  length  of  handle  and  blade  is  from  18  to 
24  inches.  W.  EwiNG. 

SIDON  (for  much  of  common  reference,  see  TvRE). 


SIDOX 


SIFTING 
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— A  narrow,  rocky  district  as  well  as  a  once  famous 
city  in  Plicenicia,  the  city  being  30  miles  8.  of 
Beirut  and  26  miles  slightly  N.  by  E.  of  Tyre,  and 
60  miles  N.  of  Capernaum.  Like  nearly  all  settle- 
ments on  the  east  coast  of  the  iMediterranean,  Sidon 
owed  its  location  to  certain  prominent  rocks  in  the 
sea,  which  at  lirst  served  as  <a  breakwater,  and  then, 
throngii  gradual  connexion  with  the  land,  produced 
a  northern  and  a  southern  harbour,  the  latter  now 
lilled  with  sand. 

Sidon  is  so  ancient  that  all  certainty  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  name  has  vanished.  Some  have  deemed 
it  '  fishing '-town,  others  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
a  deity  Sid.  Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  are  heard 
of  earlier  and  more  inllucntially  tlian  Tyre,  Avhich 
finally  distanced  its  nortliern  rival.  All  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  seem  to  have  known  little  but  rivalry 
down  to  the  appearance  of  such  world-powers  as 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
which  made  them  all,  sooner  or  later,  subject  and 
abject.  Each  had  its  '  king,'  its  '  god,'  its  colonies, 
its  coinage.  Each  sent  its  trading  vessels  seaward 
t;j  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  landward,  each  was 
in  touch  with  the  markets  of  Damascus  and  the 
East  by  means  of  those  caravans  of  '  ships  of  the 
desert '  ;  each  sat  as  queen  over  a  semicircular 
domain  with  a  radius  of  some  15  to  20  miles. 
Through  faction  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Sidon  lost 
many  of  her  merchants,  chiefly  to  Tyre.  At  length 
her  limited  territory,  her  merely  commercial  aim, 
her  being  sapped  by  colonization  and  dissension, 
her  final  surrender  of  leadership  to  Tyre,  combined 
witii  her  conquests  by  the  world-powers,  left  her 
under  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Christ  a  merely 
provincial  capital,  richer  in  the  vices  of  ancient 
paganism  than  in  its  virtues.  Some  from  Sidon  were 
in  the  multitude  that  thronged  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Mk  3**),  and  Sidon  was  pronounced  more 
excusable  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  the  more 
favoured  cities  of  Jesus'  own  country  and  race  (Mt 
1 1-"-).  The  present  Sakla  has  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  orange  groves, 
beneath  which  lie  archsBological  treasures.  Beirflt, 
with  its  Damascus  railway  and  improved  harbour, 
has  robbed  Sidon  of  its  last  vestiges  of  commerce. 

In  a  sense  Sidon  was,  and  in  another  sense  was 
not,  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
ideal  distribution  of  Canaan  recorded  in  Joshua 
the  lot  of  Asher  would  seem  to  have  included  about 
all  of  Phoenicia,  extending  '  even  unto  great  Sidon  ' 
(Jos  19-").  The  coast  cities  and  their  daughter 
villages,  however,  remained  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  assignment,  while  Asher  became  so  assimi- 
lated thereto  as  to  retain  in  Israelitish  history  little 
more  than  a  name. 

The    RV"^    declares    that    Jesus    '  came    through 

Sidon,'  a  distinct  and  exact  statement  unknown 

to  the  AV ;  and  thereon  depends  our  conception 

whether  or  not  Jesus  Himself,  from  choice,  ever 

went  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.     Many  points 

as  to  the  primariness,  structure,  and  transmission 

of  the  Gospels  are  illustrated  by  this  case. 

Mt  152iff-  AV  Mk  72-iff-  AV 

V.21  Then  Jesus  went  thenoe,        v.24    And    from    tlience    he 

and  departed  into  the  coasts  of    arose,  and  went  into  the  bor- 

Tyre    and   Sidon.      v.22   And,     ders  of  Tvre  and   Sidon,  and 

behold,   a  woman    of   Canaan     entered    into    an    house,    and 

came  out  of  the  same  coasts,     would  have  no  man  know  it : 

^*'°-  but  he  could  not  be  hid.     For 

a    certain    woman,     etc.       [A 

Greek]. 

V.  29  And  .Jesus  departed  v.si  And  aprain,  departin<? 
from  thence,  and  came  nigh  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
unto  the  sea  of  Galilee  ;  and  Sidon,  he  came  unto  the  sea  of 
went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  Galilee,  throu(,fh  the  midst  of 
sat  down  there.  the  coasts  of  Decapolis.     [East 

of  the  Jordan]. 
After  the  Revisers'  most  conscientious  work,  with 
their  better  evidence,  this  is  the  form  in  which  we 
read  the  same  : 


And  Jesus  went  out  thence,        And  from  thence  he  arose, 

and  withdrew  into  the  parts  of    and  went  away  into  the  bor- 

Tyre  and  Sidon.     And,  behold,     ders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     And 

a  Canaanitish  woman  came  out    he  entered  into  an  house,  and 

from  those  borders,  etc.  would  have  no  man  know  it : 

and  he  could  not  be  hid.     But 

straightway  a  woman,  etc.     [A 

Greek]. 

Mart). '  Some  ancient  authori- 
ties omit  and  Sidon.' 


And  Jesus  departed  thence,        And  again  he  went  out  from 

and  came  nigh  unto  the  sea  of    the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came 

Galilee  ;  and  he  went  up  into    through  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of 

the  mountain,  and  sat  there.         Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 

the  borders  of  Decapolis. 

B.  Weiss  sides  completely  with  the  '  some  ancient 
aitthorities '  of  RVm,  and  reads:  Jesus  'went 
away  into  the  borders  of  Tyre.  .  .  .  And  again 
he  went  out  from  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came 
through  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,'  etc.  Thus 
the  primary  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  more  ancient 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  INISS,  Professor  Weiss,  and  the 
Revisers  do  not  hesitate  to  depict  Jesus  as  entering 
Gentile  territory  (twice),  entering  a  (probably) 
heathen  house,  and  dispensing  blessings  upon  a 
pagan  woman,  going  then  yet  farther  '  through 
Sidon '  and  Decapolis.  The  more  theological  First 
Evangelist,  however,  and  the  judicious  transcribers 
disliked  so  to  state  the  case.  So  Edersheim  :  the 
'  house  in  which  Jesus  sought  shelter  and  jnivacy 
would,  of  course,  be  a.  Jewish  home';  and  'by 
"through  Sidon"  I  do  not  understand  the  town 
of  that  name,  which  would  liave  been  quite  outside 
the  Saviour's  route,  but  the  territory  of  Sidon ' 
(Life  and  Times,  ii.  38,  44). 

Anything  like  a  direct  '  route '  from  the  Israel- 
itish borders  of  Tyre,  or  of  Tj're  and  Sidon, — for 
Edersheim  emphasizes  Matthew's  indication  that 
the  woman  came  from  her  territory  to  that  of  Jesus, 
— would  take  one  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
therefore  away  from  Sidon.  Accordingly,  Jesus' 
choice  to  go  in  a  northerly  direction,  '  through 
Sidon,'  shows  that  He  was  not  taking  any  near 
iind  direct  and  usual  'route,'  but  for  a  reason  was 
seeking  travel  into  heathen  territory.  Mk.'s  con- 
nexion indicates  that  Jesus  journeyed  into  the 
Gentile  land  with  His  disciples,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  distinctions  as  to  the 
ceremonially  clean  and  unclean,  so  as  to  give  to 
His  followers  an  example  and  object  lesson  as  to  the 
same,  Sidon  on  the  far  north  was  for  this  reason 
included,  as  was  the  hog-herding  Decapolis.  It 
was  at  Cajsarea,  a  similar  Gentile  city  almost  100 
miles  nearer  Jerusalem,  that  St.  Peter  received  his 
fuller  lesson  on  the  same  subject. 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 

SIFTING.— The  vb.  'sift'(Gr.  crLvid^w,  fr.  a-Lviov, 
a  late  word  for  a  sieve)  occurs  only  in  Lk  22^^ 
Two  varieties  of  sieve  were  used  for  separating 
the  finer  particles  of  substances  from  the  grosser 
(see  art.  Agriculture).  Scripture  refers  to  the 
sieve  and  the  process  of  sifting  only  rarely  (Is  30'-^, 
Am  99,  Lk  2231),  ij„t  j^  fuH  ^f  ^he  idea  of  sifting. 
In  this  process  the  methods  of  different  industries 
join  to  give  force  to  the  metaphor  which  they 
supply.  Of  these  farming  is  the  chief,  with  its 
floors,  fans,  etc.  (Mt  y-,  Lk  3").  The  preparation 
of  Mine  also  enters  in  with  its  emptying  from 
vessel  to  vessel  (Jer  48").  The  refining  of  metals 
(Is  1-5,  Mai  3-^-),  too,  contributes  to  the  contents  of 
the  idea  of  sifting.  All  these  moralize  it.  It  con- 
centrates on  character.  St.  Peter  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  [plur.  vfias]  are  sifted  ;  Pharisees  strain 
out  gnats  (Mt  23"^)  ;  evil  work  avoids  the  sifting  of 
the  light  (Jn  3-").  Tlie  ministries  of  John,  Jesus, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  16"),  all  have  this  trait — 
they  sift  men.  Yet  Jesus  is  Himself  sifted  by 
Satan,  whose  'findings'  are  vil  (Jn  14-"'),  while, 
also,  the  disciples  are  not  above  the  Master.  '  As 
the  wheat  in  the  sieve  is  shaken  backwards  and 
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SIGHING 


SIGHT 


forwards,  and  thus  the  refuse  separates  itself  from 
the  grain,  and  falls  out ;  so  Satan  wishes  to  trouble 
you  and  toss  you  about  (by  vexations,  terrors, 
dangers,  afflictions)  in  order  to  bring  your  faithful- 
ness to  nie  to  decay'  (Meyer's  Luke  22^^).*  The 
case  of  St.  Peter  is  not  singular.  St.  Paul  under- 
went the  process  (Ph  3",  2  Co  G""^-)-  The  sifting  is  a 
law  of  life.  All  the  Father's  chastenings  are  with 
a  view  to  sift  His  children  as  wheat.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men  alike  in  pro- 
vidence and  grace.  Its  place  in  that  economy  is 
among  the  final,  not  initial,  processes.  Keadier 
and  rougher  means  of  grace  have  their  earlier  day  ; 
this  is  a  delicate,  even  tinal,  means  of  dealing  with 
the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

LiTERATt'RR. — Ecce  TTomo,  ch.  vi.  ;  Bushnell's  JV«?('  Life,  ser- 
mon on  '  Spiritual  Dislodgements ' ;  Longfellow's  T/)e  Sifting  of 
Peter.  J.  R.  LEGGE. 

SIGHING. — The  expression  of  trouble  by  means 
of  involuntary  respiration.  This  expression  is  used 
in  connexion  with  our  Lord  twice,  both  times  in 
St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  expressed  in  7^  by  the 
word  ffTfvd^w — in  the  LXX  the  equivalent  of  n:N — • 
and  in  8^^  by  the  compound  dvaarevd^'co.  In  both 
instances  the  words  appear  in  this  Gospel  alone, 
and  only  in  these  passages.  The  expression  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
sympathy  with  men.  In  the  first,  the  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  our  Lord  felt  the  burden 
of  the  disease  which  He  was  about  to  cure.  And 
here  the  expression  is  associated  with  prayer  on 
His  part :  'And,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed.' 
In  the  second,  where  a  stronger  expression  is  used 
through  the  compound,  the  Pharisees  are  asking 
for  a  sign,  and  He  '  sighed  in  his  spirit,'  evidently 
thinking  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  sign  for 
which  they  asked,  and  mourning  over  the  terrible 
nature  which  it  would  bear.  On  the  '  groaning '  of 
Jn  1 P^-  ^^  see  Anger  in  vol.  i.  p.  Q2^. 

W.  H.  PiANKINE. 

SIGHT.  —  Christ  rejoiced  in  His  power  of  re- 
storing sight  to  the  physically  blind  (see  below), 
and  points  to  it  as  a  most  fitting  exercise  for  One 
sent  of  God  (3It  11^  Lk  'i-^-~ ;  see  also  art.  Sign). 
When  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  Deliverer,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  prophets  (combining  Is  6V  and 
42^"''),  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  commission 
He  announces  is  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind 
(Lk  4^^"^^).  At  that  rapt  moment  of  high  spiritual 
experience  it  is  certain  that,  while  bodily  sight 
may  be  referred  to,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  higher 
vision  He  had  come  to  impart.  The  need  of  man 
for  true  inward  sight,  for  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  self,  was  ever  central  to  Jesus.  That  men 
should  see  Him  and  thus  see  the  Father  was  the 
one  burning  passion  of  His  life  (Jn  14^,  of.  16^^"^^-  ^^ 
17^-  ^-  -^--''').  That  men  should  have  the  capacity  of 
vision  and  yet  be  blind  to  the  true  significance  of 
Himself  and  His  work,  was  a  sincere  embarrassment 
to  Him  (MkS^s). 

In  :Mt  6--  and  Lk  ll^^-^"  He  employs  bodily  sight 
with  its  commanding  relation  to  the  whole  of 
human  activities  as  an  image  of  inward  vision. 
The  eye  was  the  means  of  guidance  and  surety  and 
power  to  the  whole  body — the  lamp  (Xvxvos)  of  the 
body.  If  the  eye  be unperverted  ('single,'  or,  liter- 
ally, '  simple,'  (XTrXoOs),  the  whole  body  is  lighted 
for  all  the  work  it  has  to  do.  If  'evil'  {irovrjpds), 
tlie  whole  body  is  darkened,  and  every  part  of  the 
complex  activity  is  rendered  inefficient  if  not  im- 
possible. So  of  the  inward,  mental  and  spiritual 
eye.      The   power   of   vision   is   central.      If   that 

*  Note  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  shaking. 
Satan  aims  at  destruction  ;  Jesus  is  thinking  of  purification  as 
the  real  result.  Christ  comes  with  His  fan  to  get  rid  of  chaff 
(Mt  3I-) ;  Satan  sifts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  wheat.  For,  as 
Thomas  Fuller  says  somewhere,  when  Satan  comes  with  his 
sieve,  he  desires  to  find  the  chaff  and  not  the  wheat. 


capacity  to  see  things  as  they  are  be  unimpaired, 
the  man  can  be  and  do  that  for  which  God  created 
him.  But  the  man  wiio  has  lost  his  power  of 
inward  sight  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  and  most 
hopeless  gloom.  If  the  light  in  a  man  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  On  I\It  13'^"^-  see 
Parable,  p.  315 f. ;  and  on  Jn  igS'ff-  see  Seeing. 

In  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  multitiide  which  the 
Gospels  on  several  occasions  record,  cases  of  blind- 
ness were  found,  loss  of  sight  being  then  as  now 
common  in  Syria.  The  common  cause  of  loss  of 
sight  was  and  is  ophthalmia,  which  varied  in 
severity  from  a  minor  form  causing  redness  of  the 
lids  and  loss  of  the  eyelashes,  to  an  extreme 
form  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  lachrymal  ducts, 
the  glands,  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  resulting  in  the 
total  destruction  of  sight  and  the  eyeball.  The 
disease  is  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  Syria,  being  traceable  to  the  intensity  of  light 
and  heat,  and  to  the  strong  winds  bearing  sand 
and  other  injurious  matter.  The  matter  secreted 
from  the  inflamed  glands  is  also  transferred  to 
other  persons,  making  the  disease  highly  conta- 
gious. Ophthalmia  might  also  give  rise  to  blindness 
from  birth,  by  causing  permanent  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

Other  affections  of  the  parts  connected  with  the 
organ  of  vision  might  produce  blindness,  e.g., 
afiection  of  the  nerves.  Mt  12-^  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  being  probably  also  comi)licated  with  nervous 
disorder.  The  blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness 
point  to  some  serious  defect  or  disease  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue  which  controls  the  organs  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  speech  ;  and  the  mental  disorder  is 
organically  connected  with  the  cerebral  disorganiza- 
tion. 

As  a  rule,  the  cases  of  loss  of  sight  are  not  suf- 
ficiently described  to  enable  us  to  know  Avhat  par- 
ticular cause  produces  the  blindness.  Mt  9-""'*'  is  a 
case  in  jioint,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  being 
the  quick  faith  of  the  blind  and  the  sympathetic 
response  of  Jesus.  The  case  of  the  man  blind 
from  his  birth  may  have  been  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  or  to  cataract  (Jn  9). 
The  feature  of  our  Lord's  cure  of  the  blind  is 
narrated  in  the  above  instances  —  His  touching 
of  the  eyes.  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  (Mk 
8--"-")  was  treated  similarly.  Twice  Jesus  laid  His 
hands  upon  the  blind  eyes.  Also  He  spit  upon  his 
eyes — having  previously  gently  led  him  by  the 
hand  out  of  the  village.  He  spoke  to  him  also  of 
the  healing  which  they  both  desired,  and  called 
forth  the  energy  of  the  man  in  response  to  His  own 
power  :  '  Seest  thou  aught  ? '  In  this  instance  a 
process  was  observable  in  the  recovery,  or  possibly 
there  is  indicated  the  difficulty  in  one  Mho  had 
never  seen  of  being  able  to  interpret  to  himself  new 
sensations.  In  Jn  9  we  note  that  Jesus  speaks 
concerning  the  cure  to  be  wrought.  His  words  in 
Jn  9^"^  would  be  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  one 
to  be  healed,  and  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
restoring  hopefulness  to  one  who  might  not  un- 
naturally have  given  up  all  hope  of  restoration. 
The  eyes  are  anointed  with  clay  and  saliva,  and 
the  man  sent  in  the  obedience  of  a  strong  faith  to 
a  distant  pool. 

These  two  instances  in  which  our  Lord  uses 
saliva  recall  the  familiar  folk-lore  of  curing  sore 
eyes.  The  use  of  saliva,  especially  of  fasting 
saliva,  for  bleared  eyes,  still  persists.  The  Tal- 
mud ascribes  special  efficacy  to  the  saliva  of  an 
eldest  son.  Royal  saliva  was  greatly  in  request 
for  healing  purposes,  and  an  instance  is  recorded 
of  Vespasian  using  his  saliva  with  excellent  effect, 
after  liaving  first  inquired  of  the  physician  if 
the  malady  were  curable  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  2 ; 
Suetonius,  Vespasian,  7).  Our  Lord's  use  of  saliva, 
or   of    saliva    and  clay,    had   no   connexion   with 


these  jvs  physical  remedies,  but  may  have  been 
designed  to  encourage  the  mind  of  the  patients, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  remedy.  And  it  is 
significant  that  all  the  action  of  Jesus  was  upon 
the  psychical  side.  The  means  taken  were  exactly 
adapted  to  call  out  the  response  of  the  patient, 
and  to  evoke  a  real  co-operation  between  Healer 
and  healed.  Cf.  the  means  used  in  Mk  8-'-'-",  and 
for  the  deaf  mute  in  Mk  7^'-s5,  the  signs  employed 
being  evidently  meant  for  the  one  to  be  restored. 

\\  e  may  note  (1)  that  both  Jn.  and  Mk.  in  the 
last  two  cases,  give  substantially  the  same  account 
of  the  methods  employed  by  Jesus.  Considering 
the  wide  diti'erence  in  the  standpoint  of  the  two 
writers,  this  is  most  significant,  and  indicates 
clearly  that  both  descriptions  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  that  the  actual  method  of  Jesus  was  remem- 
bered and  so  far  understood  as  to  be  regarded  as 
memorable.  (2)  The  suggestive  likeness  between 
the  action  of  Jesus  and  modern  therapeutic 
methods.  Not  that  these  deeds  of  Jesus  are  ex- 
plained by  the  latter,  but  that  the  Divine  life 
manifested  in  Him  did  not  work  on  totally  dif- 
ferent lines,  although  His  method  completely  over- 
passed and  overwhelmed  them  in  essential  power. 
See  aLso  Blindness,  and  Seeing. 

Literature. — Martineau,  End.  after  the  Christian  Life,  p. 
463 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord,  p.  74  ;  N.  Smyth, 
Realitij  of  Faith  (1888),  1 ;  B.  Wilberforce,  Speaking  Good  of 
His  Same  (1904),  137  ;  Macmillan,  Ministry  of  N attire,  ch.  xii.  ; 
Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Medicine ' ;  Comni.  on  passages  referred  to  ; 
Trench  and  W.  M.  Taylor  on  Miracles. 

T.  H.  Wright. 

SIGN  {(Tr]fMe?ov,  signum). — The  Gospels  contain 
many  references  to  signs  in  connexion  with  the 
anticipations  of  Messiah's  advent  and  with  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  A^arious  shades 
and  degrees  of  significance  attached  to  the  word 
'  sign '  by  speakers,  writers,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally, must  be  carefully  discriminated  by  a  close 
regard  to  the  particular  occasion  on  which  it  is 
employed.  Most  of  all  must  distinction  be  made 
between  the  value  placed  upon  the  word  by  the 
people  of  our  Lord's  time  and  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self. 

1.  The  fixed  expectation  of  the  generation  into 
which  Jesus  was  born,  that  signs  would  be  associ- 
ated with  every  true  prophet  and  reformer  and 
supremely  with  the  Messiah,  that  marvellous 
events,  largely  of  a  material  character,  would 
occur  in  connexion  with  every  authoritative 
teacher,  and  with  every  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God,  was  part  of  the  mental  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  depth  to  which  this  expectation 
penetrated  into  the  general  consciousness  may  be 
judged  by  the  traces  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  writers 
and  in  those  trained  under  their  influence.  The 
Apostles  generally  did  not  easily  throw  aside  Jewish 
prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  expected  to  accompany  a  Mes- 
sianic advent  or  a  Divine  revelation.  Although 
they  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  elements  of  Christian  authority,  the  lower 
conceptions  persist,  and  often  no  clear  distinction 
is  made  between  the  a-rj/xetov  and  the  ripas  (cf.  Mt 
2429f-,  Mk  132«-,  Lk  21"-  ^s,  Ac  2^-,  He  2^  2  Co  12i2, 
Rev  121  1313  151  1Q14  1920^  2  Th  2"-). 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  general  assump- 
tion was  made  that  credentials  of  a  striking  and 
material  character  must  be  demanded  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  His  teaching 
and  Person.  Repeatedly  the  Jews,  and  especially 
the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  (see  below), 
pressed  this  demand  upon  Jesus.  They  wanted  a 
clear  convincing  proof  of  His  authority.  The 
signs  they  had  seen  were  possible  by  collusion  with 
the  powers  that  rule  the  lower  world,  by  a  compact 
with  Beelzebub  (Mk  3").  Only  a  sign  in  the 
heavens  would  satisfy  them.  Clearly  what  they 
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sought  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy,  properly  to 
be  classed  witii  the  repara,  witli  which  our  Lord 
stedfastly  refused  to  have  any  part  or  lot.  Simi- 
larly, Herod's  desire  to  see  Jesus  was  animated 
by  his  wish  to  see  a  miracle  {arjfjielou)  performed 
Tiy  Him.  We  can  be  sure  that  what  Herod  desired 
had  more  relation  to  prodigies,  as  most  in  harmony 
with  his  nature  and  suited  to  his  capacitj-,  and 
the  word  usetl  is  due  to  the  Evangelist,  who  himself 
drew  no  clear  line  between  the  ari/xdov  and  the 
Tipas  (Lk  238). 

2.  Our  Lord's  attitude  toivai-ds  signs. — Indica- 
tions are  given  that  the  common  expectation  of 
signs  on  the  part  of  His  generation  was  not  Avith- 
out  its  solicitation  to  Jesus.  One  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  was  an  urgent  pressure  on  the 
noblest  side  of  His  nature  to  give  a  sign  of  this 
character  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  more  speedy 
influence  over  the  people  (Mt  ^^-\  Lk  49-i2).  The 
temptation  was  resisted  and  overcome.  Our  Lord 
would  put  no  trust  in  external  and  magical  signs 
for  the  furtherance  of  His  work  or  the  emphasizing 
and  enforcing  of  His  teaching.  He  knew  their 
futility  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  real  conviction 
to  men  (Lk  16^^).  And  the  strenuous  effort  of  His 
life  was  to  resist  these  unspiritual  conceptions  of 
truth  and  reality. 

The  request  for  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  His 
teaching  He  uniformly  refused.  The  apjtarent 
response  in  Jn  2^*  is  no  exception.  The  sign  He 
would  give  would  be  granted  only  in  its  due  place 
as  His  career  was  consummated  by  His  own  resur- 
rection. Jn  6"*'  contains  an  apparent  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  accepted  Him  because  of  His 
wonder-working,  but  it  was  only  a  relative  com- 
mendation in  comparison  with  the  far  lower  spirit 
which  was  unconcerned  about  any  spiritual  author- 
ity so  long  as  their  physical  wants  were  easily  and 
bountifully  provided.  Lk  721-22  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sign  given  for  the  sake  of  convincing 
John  the  Baptist,  and  if  ever  our  Lord  could  have 
departed  from  His  habitual  Avay,  it  was  to  helj) 
that  lone  pri.soner,  sutiering  mental  and  spiritual 
anguish  because  the  work  Messiah  was  doing  was 
so  unlike  what  he  had  expected — deeds  of  quiet 
beneficence  instead  of  sharp  vengeance  against 
iniquity.  But  the  action  sprang  out  of  the  Divine 
im]mlse  as  our  Lord,  deeply  moved  by  John's  doubt, 
realized  afresh  that  to  bless  and  heal  men  was  the 
truest  mark  of  One  sent  of  God. 

Jesus  resolutely  and  jiersistently  refused  to  give 
any  external  sign  for  the  sake  of  evidencing  His 
claims,  and  only  in  the  most  chary  manner  spoke 
of  His  miracles  as  signs.  He  chose  rather  to  call 
them  ^pya  ('  works  ')  arising  out  of  the  need  of  man 
and  promjjted  by  His  own  inner  life  in  response  to 
that  need  (see  "art.  MIRACLES).  His  works  were 
'  signs '  because  they  were  part  of  His  whole  re- 
velation of  God,  and  elsewhere  He  regards  ojijior- 
tunities  for  His  miracles  as  occasions  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  works  of  God  (Jn  9^),  or  for 
the  glorifying  of  Himself  (11^).  Self-manifestation 
and  Divine  revelation  were  identical  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  (W^).  Clearly  our  Lord  only  refrained  from 
applying  the  word  a-qnela  to  His  miracles  because 
of  the  general  associations  of  the  word.  To  Him 
they  were  vital  parts  of  the  revelation  of  Divine 
power  which  He  came  to  give. 

A  very  particular  and  urgently-pressed  demand 
for  a  sig'n  '  in  the  heavens '  is  recorded  in  INIt  12^'^"'*' 
161-*,  Mk  811-12,  an,|  Lk  1116.  2H-32  The  various  ac- 
counts give  a  full  idea  of  the  occasion,  or  occasions. 
Mk.  records  the  astonishment  and  bewilderment 
of  Jesus  at  such  a  claim  made  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious  leaders.  In  an  age  which 
was  full  of  signs,  in  which  He  Himself  liad  Iteen 
the  most  signal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  power,  these  religious  teachers  were  still 
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asking  for  signs.  '  Why  doth  this  generation  seek 
after  a  sign  ?  No  sign  shall  be  given. '  Mt.  and 
Lk.  record  our  Lord's  answer  that  no  sign  should 
be  given  but  that  of  Jonah.  Lk.  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  that  sign  to  the  Ninevites  as  con- 
sisting in  the  man  and  his  message,  not  in  his 
deliverance  from  the  sea-monster,  which  they 
could  only  have  believed  on  the  strength  of  their 
faith  in  the  man  himself.  Mt  16^"'*  gives  the  same  in- 
terpretation, as  also  does  Mt  1238-3''-  •*!,  which  forms 
a  consistent  whole  and  regards  Jonah's  preach- 
ing as  the  sign.  Mt  12-*'',  with  its  parallel  to  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  must  be  regarded  as  an  after- 
thought incorporated  incongruously  into  the  narra- 
tive. And  the  chief  point  is  that  our  Lord  declares 
that  the  one  Divine  sign  to  that  generation  was 
Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  His  Person  and  His 
teaching.  Simeon,  under  the  exaltation  of  the 
Spirit,  gives  expression  to  the  same  essential  truth 
(Lk  2^-').  Jesus  entirely  severs  Himself  from 
the  common  conception  of  a  sign.  A  mere  sign 
was  the  prodigy  desired  by  an  evil  generation ; 
His  '  works '  were  signs  in  the  truer  and  higher 
sense  of  having  in  them  a  spiritual  and  Divine 
significance,  and  as  pointing  to  greater  possi- 
bilities of  soul  and  higher  regions  of  reality.  They 
were  signs  of  the  Divine  power  and  life  which 
dwelt  in  Himself. 

Jn  10^',  declaring  the  embaiTassment  felt  by 
those  who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the 
Baptist's  message  regarding  Christ,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  '  wrought  no  sign,'  is  witness 
that  more  spiritual  conceptions  were  breaking 
through  the  ancient  crust  of  superstition.  And 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  evidence  that  one  Evangelist 
was  able  to  disentangle  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
from  the  material  and  catastrophic.  The  con- 
ceiJtions  of  Christ's  power  set  fortii  in  this  Gospel 
are  of  a  distinctly  more  spiritual  order.  The  word 
used  by  the  writer  is  invariably  a-n/j.e'iov  (Jn  2"  3- 
4^^,  etc.),  and  there  are  plain  indications  that  the 
truer  and  higher  significance  was  attached  to  it. 
The  value  of  the  sign  is  seen  to  be  its  revealing 
quality.  The  miracle  of  the  Cana-marriage  is 
described  as  the  beginning  of  His  signs,  in  which 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory  {((pavepwae  ttjv  So^av 
avTov),  showing  that  the  disciple  had  truly  appre- 
hended the  Master's  teaching. 

T.  H.  Weight. 
SILENCE.  —  '  Speech  is  of  time.  Silence  is  of 
Eternity.  Thought  will  not  work  except  in 
Silence ;  neither  A\ill  Virtue  work  except  in  Secrecy.' 
Carlyle's  words  {Sart.  151)  are  well  known  and 
profoundly  true.  The  silences  of  great  men  are 
often  more  significant  and  self-revealing  than  their 
words.  Silence  has  an  eloquence  that  speech 
cannot  rival.  It  is  in  silence  that  souls  meet 
and  strong  emotions  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Jesus,  whose  character 
can  never  be  fathomed  without  a  special  study  of 
His  silences.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  limpid 
gems  of  ethical  thought,  flawless  in  their  purity, 
enunciating  principles  of  universal  applicability. 
His  deeds  are  the  perfect  expression  of  His  sin- 
less nature.  But  His  silences  are  as  essentially 
significant  of  the  impression  He  made  upon  the 
world,  for  they  reveal  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  which  determined  His  atti- 
tude to  human  life  and  to  the  problems  of  human 
nature. 

1.  For  thirty  years  after  His  advent,  Jesus  was 
silent  as  to  His  mission.  He  allowed  Himself 
ample  time  for  the  natural  development  of  all  His 
powers  and  faculties.  He  passed  through  the 
ordinary  phases  of  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
attained  the  maturity  of  manhood  before  He  took 
up  the  burden  of  His  brief  career.  It  is  the  lesson 
of  self -repression,  of  concentrated  preparation  for 


a  great  work.      Jesus  took  no  step  He  was  obliged 
on  maturer  consideration  to  retract. 

2.  And  before  He  took  up  His  lifework  there  is 
a  still  deeper  and  more  significant  silence,  the 
silence  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4i-",  Mk  P--  ^^  Lk 
4^'^^).  Acts  are  but  symbols,  the  true  human  drama 
is  the  drama  of  the  soul.  All  ejjoch-making  events 
have  been  lived  through  in  some  human  soul  before 
they  emerged  upon  the  arena  of  history.  It  A\as  in 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt  that  the  Reformation  Avas 
wrought  out.  It  was  in  the  cave  of  ISIanresa  its 
victorious  progress  was  stayed.  And  it  was  in  the 
wilderness  that  Jesus  lived  His  life,  fought  His 
tremendous  battle  with  eA  il,  faced  every  possible 
contingency  of  temptation,  and  came  out  victorious. 
In  the  silence  of  His  own  great  soul  was  the 
campaign  finished  and  the  adversary  baffled. 

3.  After  the  ordeal  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  began 
His  active  career,  Avhich  was  merely  the  symbol 
and  seal  of  the  victory  already  gained.  The 
Synoptists  are  uniform  in  asserting  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  His  ministry  He  was  silent  as  to 
His  Messiahship  and  His  supernatural  origin.  His 
teaching,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a 
summary,  is  purely  ethical.  The  first  indication 
of  any  recognition  of  His  true  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  striking  incident  near  Csesarea  Philippi,  and 
it  is  significant  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  acclama- 
tion of  His  own  disciples.  It  is  Peter  who  gives 
expression  to  the  general  feeling  in  the  historic 
words,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'  Peter's  confession  draws  forth  the  im- 
mediate injunction  to  the  disciples  that  they  tell 
no  man  that  He  was  Jesus  the  Christ  (Mt  16"*'). 
This  silence  of  Jesus  as  to  His  Messiahship  was 
not  merely,  or  mainly,  from  motives  of  prudence. 
It  was  because  the  only  homage  He  valued  was 
the  homage  that  sprang  from  a  real  perception 
of  the  inherent  Divincness  of  His  character.  He 
sought  to  draw  out  of  men  a  recognition  of  His 
Divine  nature  by  the  sheer  force  of  His  Personality. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  heart,  the  spontaneous 
uprising  of  the  spiritual  instinct  in  response  to  His 
Godhood,  that  alone  had  ethical  worth.  The  mere 
tribute  of  the  lips,  the  result  of  convention  or 
authority,  was  meaningless  to  Him.  Jesus  was 
silent  in  order  that  those  who  knew  and  loved 
Him,  and  in  whose  soul  the  Divine  energy  was 
working,  might  testify  of  Him. 

4.  The  silence  of  Jesus  regarding  His  miracles  is 
significant  of  His  own  attitude  towards  them  (INIk 
3'-,  Lk  5").  Silence  here  cannot  have  been  from 
prudential  considerations,  for  miracles  must  un- 
doubtedly have  enhanced  His  reputation  among 
the  people,  and  it  was  His  refusal  to  work  miracles 
to  gratify  the  Pharisees  that  formed  the  ground 
of  their  oflence  against  Him  (Mt  W^-).  But  Jesus 
knew  how  little  miracles  really  proved.  He  knew 
that  the  faith  given  to  Him  merely  on  account  of 
the  physical  marvels  He  did  was  on  a  distinctly 
lower  level  than  the  soul's  spontaneous  recognition 
of  His  spiritual  transcendence  (Jn  14").  He  was 
afraid  that  the  unhealthy  craving  of  a  supersti- 
tious people  would  dull  their  perception  of  ethical 
truth. 

5.  Very  striking  is  the  silence  of  Jesus  to  direct 
questions  asked.  He  never  ignores  a  question  sin- 
cerely put,  or  even  when  it  is  put  as  a  challenge, 
but  He  rarely  gives  it  a  categorical  answer  (Mt  IP 
161  2p3  2216-=",  Mk  10",  Lk  13^=').  He  generally 
rises  above  the  individual  case  and  settles  the 
general  principle  of  which  it  is  an  instance.  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  men.  He  answers  their  thought 
rather  than  their  words.  Soul  meets  soul  with  no 
interposing  medium  of  physical  utterance.  The 
sincere  seeker  after  truth  gets  a  truth  deeper  than 
he  dreamt  of,  while  the  insincere  casuist  is  put  to 
silence. 
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6.  There  are  various  striking  silences  of  Jesus 
to  individuals  which  have  each  its  own  peculiar 
nieaning.  (1)  The  silctu-c  of  probation  (Mt  15"^). 
When  the  Syrophoenician  woman  pleads  with  Jesus 
to  cure  her  daughter,  He  answers  her  not  a 
word.  AVhen  she  persists  in  her  pleading,  in  spite 
of  all  dissuasion.  He  speaks,  but  the  etliical 
position  of  the  two  is  strangely  inverted.  The 
words  of  Jesus  breathe  the  narrowness  of  Judaism. 
Those  of  the  woman  reflect  the  universality  of  the 
gospel.  This  silence  of  Jesus  to  her  pitiful  en- 
treaty is  the  silence  of  probation.  He  recognizes 
her  faith  ;  and  because  He  sees  it  will  stand  the 
strain,  He  tests  it  to  the  uttermost.  See  Syro- 
piKENiciAN  "Woman. 

(•2)  The.  silence  of  horror  (Mt  14'-'').  When  Jesus 
heartl  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  He  said 
no  word,  but  departed  into  a  desert  place  to 
calm  the  tumult  of  His  spirit  in  silence.  The 
iniquity  of  the  world  He  had  come  to  redeem  swept 
over  the  pure  spirit  of  Jesus  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force  that  utterance  was  choked,  .and  His 
human  nature  had  to  seek,  in  silence,  communion 
with  the  Father  in  order  to  regain  its  equanimity. 
It  is  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words  of  vehement 
denunciation  would  have  been.  It  is  the  instinctive 
shrinking  of  a  high  nature  from  the  grossness  and 
baseness  of  sin. 

(3)  The  silence  of  shame  (Jn  8^).  The  Pericope 
Adulterce,  though  not  in  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  must  have  belonged  to  a  very  early  tradition. 
It  is  the  birth  of  the  Christian  grace  of  modesty. 
When  confronted  with  the  woman,  Jesus  is  silent, 
stoops  down,  and  writes  upon  the  ground.  He 
averts  His  face  from  the  shameful  spectacle.  He 
is  filled  with  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  woman  who 
has  lost  the  virgin  glory  of  her  Avomanhood,  and 
with  indignation  against  the  men  whose  shameless 
indelicacy  in  exposing  her  fault  shows  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  realize  in  what  the  true  gravamen  of 
her  offence  consists.  To  the  pure  soul  of  Jesus  the 
sin  of  tlie  one  is  greater  than  the  sin  of  the  other. 
Hence  His  words,  '  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.'  The  rebuke 
strikes  home,  the  sense  of  shame  flushes  their 
cheeks,  and  the  woman's  accusers  silently  steal 
away. 

(4)  The  silence  of  indignation  (Mt  26"^  IVIk  14«i). 
Jesus,  after  His  apprehension,  was  first  led  before 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  Caiaphas  sought  to 
incriminate  Him  by  bringing  against  Him  witnesses 
who  made  garbled  and  irrelevant  statements  of 
words  they  had  heard  Him  utter.  The  high  priest 
urged  Him  to  say  something  in  His  defence,  but 
Jesus  held  His  peace.  It  was  the  silence  of  indigna- 
tion against  the  utter  mockery  of  His  trial  and  the 
attitude  of  the  time-serving  president  of  the  Court. 

(5)  The  silence  of  co7item2}t  (Lk  23^).  Herod  was 
a  ditterent  type-  He  is  the  representative  of  super- 
stitious jirofligacy.  Herod  was  a  weak  man,  with 
a  conscience  certainly,  but  a  conscience  that  could 
be  touched  only  by  his  sujierstitious  fears.  He 
liked  to  have  a  saint  under  his  patronage,  provided 
the  saint  would  be  pliable  enough  to  leave  his 
patron's  vices  unrebuked.  He  had  tried  John  the 
Baptist,  but  that  experiment  had  failed,  and  now 
he  would  try  Jesus.  And  so  he  questioned  Him 
in  many  words,  but  Jesus  answered  him  nothing. 
Here  is  apparently  a  seeker  after  truth  to  whom 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  so.  The  gospel 
refuses  the  patronage  of  the  vicious.  Jesus  has 
nothing  to  say  to  craven  superstition  seeking  to 
condone  its  own  vices  by  taking  religion  under  its 
protection. 

(6)  Th"  silence  of  self -contain  incnt  (Jn  lO'*).  Pilate, 
again,  represents  another  and  a  higher  ty])e.  To 
him  .Jesus  opened  Himself  more  fully  than  to  any 
of  His  judges.     He  recognized  in  him  one  whose 


instincts  were  those  of  a  capable  and  genuine  ruler, 
and  He  sympathized  with  the  dilenuna  in  which 
Pilate  was  placed.  Though  the  final  decision  rested 
with  Pilate,  he  was  the  least  guilty  of  all  who 
were  resj^onsible  for  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  (Jn 
19").  In  Pilate's  soul  a  great  struggle  was  going 
on.  He  was  looking  for  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  but  he  dared  not  take  the  only 
way  that  true  magnanimity  required.  He  dared 
not  1)6  true  to  his  own  higli  function  of  asserting 
the  imi)artial  justice  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  the 
result  Avas  moral  ruin.  It  is  always  so  with  Jesus. 
To  the  soul  that  once  recognizes  His  claims  no  half 
measures  are  possible.  It  is  all  or  nothing — 
absolute  loyalty  or  a  treason  that  leads  downwards 
to  the  pit.  And  Jesus  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  character  of  the  Roman  ruler,  who  alone  had 
insight  enough  to  recognize  the  essential  greatness 
of  his  prisoner.  One  imperial  soul  met  another. 
On  the  plane  on  which  they  met  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  intercommunication.  Jesus  has  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  His  royalty  and  His  claim 
to  be  the  Revealer  of  eternal  truth.  Pilate  has 
culture  enough  at  least  to  understand  what  He 
means,  and  his  scepticism  is  the  scepticism  of  sad- 
ness and  perplexity  rather  than  of  scorn.  But 
when  Pilate,  struck  with  the  largeness  of  soul 
displayed  by  Jesus,  touches  on  the  higher  mysteries, 
He  is  silent.  To  the  question,  '  Whence  art  thou  ? ' 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  that  He  fears 
to  commit  Himself.  It  is  simply  that  He  cannot 
give  an  answer  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
Pilate. 

(7)  The  silence  of  self -absorption.  There  have 
been  many  commentaries  on  the  seven  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  His  silence  there  is  as 
striking  as  His  speech.  Jesus  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  jeers  and  mockery  of  the  infuriated  people, 
or  to  the  taunts  of  priests  and  Pharisees.  He  is 
self-absorbed.  For  the  self-hood  of  Jesus  is  His 
mission.  His  purj^ose,  the  idea  of  His  life.  And 
even  in  the  agony  of  the  crudest  death  the  malig- 
nity of  man  has  ever  devised.  He  is  not  shaken 
out  of  this  self-absorption.  His  words  have  all 
reference  to  the  central  idea  which  constitutes  His 
earthly  existence.  Pity  for  sinning  humanity, 
love  for  those  whose  hearts  are  His,  His  attitude 
to  the  Father  M'ith  whom  all  along  He  has  realized 
His  oneness, — these  are  the  emotions  that  domi- 
nate His  soul.  There  is  not  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  anger  against  those  who  have  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  Him.  There  is  scarcely  even  a 
consciousness  of  their  presence. 

7.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  different  valuation 
put  upon  speech  and  silence  by  .Jesus  and  those 
who  surrounded  Him.  Jesus  silenced  the  Sad- 
ducees  when  they  propounded  to  Him  knotty 
points  of  theology  (^It  22^^),  and  suffered  not  the 
demons  to  speak  (^Ik  P'*).  But  when  the  multitude 
rebuked  the  blind  men  who  cried  importunately  to 
Him  at  the  gate  of  Jericho,  Jesus  listened  to  their 
appeal  (Mt  20^')  ;  and  when  the  disciples  sought  to 
silence  the  mothers  who  brought  their  children  to 
be  blessed,  Jesus  encouraged  them  with  one  of  His 
most  striking  and  characteristic  sayings  (j\It  19^^, 
Mk  lO's,  Lk  1815).  And,  further.  He  who  in  the 
earlier  part  of  His  career  carefully  concealed  His 
Messiahship  from  the  people,  on  the  critical  occa- 
sion when  He  made  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  gave  an  emphatic  refusal  to  silence  the 
acclamations  with  which  He  was  hailed  by  the 
people. 

Literature. — Carlyle,  Sartor  Remrtiis ;  Ma,eteTlinck,Treasvre 
of  the  Humble ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  Philochristus ;  Seeley,  Ecce 
Homo  ;  the  various  Lives  of  Christ ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  The  Silence 
of  Jesus  (1894),  p.  105;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Passiontide  Sermons 
(1891),  p.  153  ;  W.  W.  Sidey,  The  Silent  Christ  (1903) ;  A.  Mac- 
laren.  The  Holy  of  Holies\l890),  p.  255;  Phillips  Brooks,  The 
Light  of  the  World  (1891),  p.  124.  A.  MiLLER. 
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SILOAM.— Joseplius  [BJ  \.  iv.  1)  places  the 
spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropa^on  Valley, 
'i'his,  and  references  of  later  writers,  point  to 
Birket  Silwdn,  on  the  slope  S.  of  the  Temple  area. 
A  larger  jjool,  Birket  d  Hamra,  now  almost  tilled 
up,  lies  lower  in  the  valley.  Birket  Sihvdn  is 
built  within  the  rock-hewn  simce  occupied  by 
the  original  pool,  75  ft.  x  71  ft.  The  water  ^\as 
approached  by  stejis  cut  in  the  rock.  In  NT  times 
a  covered  arcade  within  the  pool,  22^  ft.  high  and 
1-2  ft.  wide,  ran  round  the  four  sides.  From  'Ain 
Sitti  Manjnm,  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  on  the 
slope  below  the  eastern  battlements,  a  conduit  led 
the  water  to  the  pool  ;  but,  probably  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  the  rock,  and  the 
fountain  apparently  covered  over,  as  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  it  apart  from  Siloam.  An 
inscription  in  ancient  Heb.  characters  was  found 
on  the  wall  of  the  tannel  in  1880,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  cutting.  The  tunnel  is  about  ^  of  a 
mile  in  length.  It  is  bent  as  if  to  avoid  obstruc- 
tions. Two  shafts  to  the  surface,  at  important 
points,  would  atibrd  guidance  as  to  direction. 

The  spring  is  intermittent.  During  the  rains  it 
may  flow  twice  a  day,  but  in  the  late  summer, 
once  in  two  days.  Such  springs  are  held  in  super- 
stitious reverence,  and  credited  with  power  to  heal 
many  diseases.  Josephus  pronounces  the  water 
good  and  plentiful,  and  says  that  this  and  other 
fountains  flowed  more  copiously  after  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Titus. 

The  phrase  '  tower  in  Siloam '  (Lk  13^)  perhaps 
indicates  that  this  part  of  the  city  was  called 
Siloam,  'the  tower'  being  part  of  the  adjoining 
wall. 

A  church  was  built  above  the  pool  in  the  5th 
cent.,  and  later  was  altered  by  Justinian.  Ruins, 
possibly  of  this  building,  block  a  great  part  of  the 
pool. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Avater  from  this  fountain  was  poured  on  the  altar 
(Neubauer,  Grog,  da  Talm.  145).  In  the  10th 
cent,  the  water  was  '  good '  (^Mukaddasi) ;  it  is 
good  no  longer,  percolating,  as  it  does,  through  vast 
accumulations  of  refuse.  The  village  of  Siloam, 
Kefr  Sihvan,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  valley,  over 
against  the  pool,  dates  from  jjost-Arab  times.  Its 
handful  of  poor  inhabitants  .still  use  the  impure 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  W.  EwiNG. 

SILVER.— See  Money. 

SIMEON  CZv/meuiv)  is  a  transliteration  into  Greek 
of  the  common  Heb.  name  y\i,vp,  -which  is  first  met 
witli  as  that  of  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah 
in  Gn  29^,  where  a  derivation  from  j?c^,  'hear,'  is 
suggested. 

1.  An  aged  saint  (Lk  2-^^-),  who  took  the  infant 
Jesus  in  his  arms  at  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
on  the  completion  of  the  mother's  period  of  purilica- 
tion,  and  broke  out  into  an  exultant  song  of  praise. 
Afterwards  he  foretold  to  Mary  the  varied  results 
that  would  attend  the  mission  of  her  son. 

He  has  been  identified  with  a  Rabbi  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Hillel  and  father  of  GamaHel  i.  ;  but  the 
oriarinal  author  (Shahbath,  15n)  merely  mentions  him  as  inter- 
mediate between  Hillel  and  Gamaliel  as  yasi  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Beyond  that  statement,  which  is  not  in  the  Mishna,  nothing;  is 
known  of  him  ;  and  the  Lukan  phrase,  '  a  man  in  Jerusalem 
whose  name  was  Simeon,'  is  too  modest  to  allow  of  identifica- 
tion with  one  who  was  at  once  the  son  of  Hillel  and  the  leading 
authority  on  jurisprudence  in  the  nation.  Another  leg-end  is 
preserved  in  the  Gospel  of  Sicodeinvs,  to  the  effect  that  Charinus 
and  Leucius,  two  sons  of  Simeon,  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  had  been  summoned  to  describe  before  the  Sanhedrin 
the  occurrences  tliey  had  witnessed  in  the  underworld  at  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Their  narrative  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
reported  to  Pilate,  who  ordered  its  incorporation  in  the  official 
Acts  of  his  procuratorship.  This  Apocryphal  Gospel  is  not  only 
of  a  late  date  (4th  or  even  5th  cent.),  but  was  evidentlv  com- 
posed in  the  interest  of  apologetics,  with  a  view  particularlv  to 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  attested   by  evidence 


which  even  His  enemies  regarded  as  irrefutable.  Until  the 
period  of  uncritical  search  tor  legends  in  the  13th  cent.,  little 
historical  value  was  ascribed  to  the  storv,  which  mav  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  destitute  of  an.v. 

Of  the  lineage  or  descendants  of  Simeon  no  con- 
temporary evidence  has  survived  ;  and  for  the  man 
himself  St.  Luke  is  our  only  authority. 

Simeon  is  de.scribed  as  (1)  '  righteous  and  devout,' 
or  conscientious  in  regard  to  God  and  His  law  (cf. 
Ac  221-) ;  (2)  as  looking  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  (3)  as 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (not  merely  the  spirit  of 
prophecy)  to  believe  that  he  would  not  die  before 
he  had  seen  the  Messiah.  Guided  by  the  Spirit  to 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  he  no  sooner  saw  Jesus 
there  than  the  words  of  the  famous  Nunc  Dimittis 
(wh.  see)  rose  to  his  lips.  Whilst  Mary  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  such  words,  Simeon  turned . 
to  her  and  foretold  the  diverse  results  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus.  A  stumbling-block  and  an  ofl'ence  to 
some,  it  would  be  the  inspiration  of  a  new  life  to 
others  ;  and  with  her  own  blessedness  would  mingle 
anguish  unspeakable.  In  the  issue  the  deepest 
needs  of  many  souls  would  be  excited  and  met, 
and  men's  hearts  would  be  jirobed,  enriched,  and 
satisfied.  After  this  brief  appearance  in  history, 
Simeon  passes  again  into  obscurity,  leaving  only  a 
few  imperishable  Avords  behind  him. 

2.  An  ancestor,  otherAvise  unknoAvn,  of  Joseph, 
the  hu.sband  of  JNIary  (Lk  3«").  In  this  case,  Avith 
some  inconsistency,  RV  turns  the  name  into 
'  Symeon '  (as  in  Ac  13^  15"),  which  is  the  more 
normal  vocalization  of  the  Greek,  though  not  of 
the  HebreAv.  R.  W.  Moss. 

SIMON. — The  form  Simon  is  not  a  transcription 

of  I'li'aE',  but  is  either  a  contraction  for  Simeon  or 
an  independent  Greek  name.  The  latter  vieAV  is 
much  the  more  probable.  In  the  NT  the  name  is 
frequent.  The  Gospels  mention— 1.  Simon  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (:Mt  13^5^  Mk  6=*).  2.  Simon 
the  Zealot  (see  Canax^an),  one  of  the  tAvelve 
Apostles  (Mk  2}^\\).  3.  Simon  of  Cyrene,  Avho  Avas 
impressed  to  bear  our  Lord's  cross  (Mt  27^- 1!).  4. 
Simon  'the  leper,'  in  Avhose  house  the  anointing 
of  our  Lord  by  INIary  of  Bethany  took  place 
(Mt  26«,  Mk  143).  5^  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in  Avhose 
house  the  penitent  Avoman  anointed  our  Lord's 
head  and  feet  (Lk  7^'^'^-).  See  Anointing.  6.  Simon 
the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  ( Jn  6"'  13--  -'"■).  7.  Simon 
Peter.     See  Peter.  W.  Patrick. 

SIMPLE,  SIMPLICITY  (aw\ovs,  airX6Tr,s ;  the 
latter  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  ;  the  former 
only  in  Mt  6-  and  Lk  IP*). 

The  words  xTkoiJ;,  'simple,'  and  'single'  spring  from  the  one 
root  (Giles,  Man.  of  Coinp.  Philol.  p.  156).  It  appears  in  Greek 
in  £v  (=  <r^£»),  Uu-ci,  and  as  a.  in  aTa|  and  arrXo'C; ;  in  Lat.  in 
semel,  simid,  simplex,  and  si7nilis  ;  in  Eng.  in  satne,  .simple,  and 
single.  The  basal  meaning,  therefore,  is  oneness,  sameness  (cf. 
'  one  and  the  same ') ;  the  fundamental  contrast  is  between  one 
and  more  than  one  ;  and  only  in  similis  and  its  derivatives  does 
it  branch  out  into  the  idea  of  likeness.  In  medicines  it  yields 
the  antithesis  :  simple  or  pure  r.  mixed  or  adulterated  ;  in  other 
realms,  that  of  single  or  double — as  of  a  road,  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 
etc.  The  former,  transferred  to  the  moral  sphere,  gi\es  the 
idea  of  purity,  genuineness  ;  the  latter,  that  of  singleness,  open- 
ness, frankness,  straightforu'ardness,  simplicity,  candour,  art- 
lessness.  The  antithesis  in  the  former  is  iinpurity,  adulteration  ; 
in  the  latter,  doxd/li'-nu'ndedness,  dujilicity,  hypocrisy,  etc.  The 
two  conceptions  really  flow  together  in  guilelessness,  sincerity. 

These  meanings  are  found  throughout  the  classical  and  NT 
periods.  A  third  appears  in  Isoc.  and  Arist. ,  where  the  word 
sometimes  descends  to  sillinest:  or  fall)/,  as  in  English.  But  this 
is  never  so  in  LXX  or  NT  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Cremer,  and 
Hastings'  DB,  s.v.).  Of  the  meanings  given  above,  'singleness' 
almost  exhausts  the  thought  of  simplicit.v  in  the  Gospels.  But 
'guilelessness'  is  so  close  to  it  that  it  must  also  be  briefly 
treated.  Other  Eng.  senses  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  idea 
of  purity  above,  do  not  properly  come  under  this  head  in  the 
Gospels. 

1.  The  leading  passage  is  Mt  6^^.  In  that  chap- 
ter Jesus  expounds  the  first  great  commandment 
touching  our  duty  to  God,  as  in  7^'^^  He  enforces 
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tlie  second,  which  concerns  our  duty  to  man  (cf. 
Mk  12-»-»i).  The  form  of  the  teaching  was  deter- 
mined by  Pharisaism,  which  serves  as  a  dark  foil 
for  the  truth.  Outwardly  religious,  the  Pharisees 
were  essentially  worldly.  Professing  ostentatiously 
to  be  servants  of  God  and  shepherds  of  the  people, 
tliey  were  oppressors  of  tiie  peojde  and  servants  of 
their  own  selfish  ambitions.  Thus  they  lived  a 
double  life,  loving  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God.  Over  against  their  worldliness,  with 
its  doubleness  and  hypocrisy,  Jesus  sets  before  us 
the  obligation  to  obey  and  please  God  in  everything 
as  our  supreme  duty  (vv.^"^*),  while  in  vv.^""^^  He 
meets  our  unbelieving  fear  that  such  a  course 
would  bring  loss  and  bankruptcy,  by  assuring  us 
that  we  may  well  trust  our  Heavenly  Father's  care. 
It  is  all  summed  up  in  v.^^'-  in  the  command  to  seek 
first  God's  Kingdom  and  righteousness,  and  in  the 
promise  that  He  will  give  all  needful  earthly  good, 
so  that  we  need  not  worry.  That  this  singleness 
of  aim  is  the  main  thought,  is  clear  from  the  illus- 
tration He  employs  in  v.  2-.  Tiie  '  single '  eye  is 
that  which  looks  at  one  object  alone,  and  sees  that 
clearly  ;  as  contrasted  with  it,  the  '  evil '  eye  is  that 
wiiich  (not  '  sees  double,'  but)  endeavours  to  look  at 
two  objects  at  the  same  time  (and  the  context  sug- 
gests two  in  opposite  directions),  and  therefore  sees 
neither  clearly.  The  natural  antithesis  to  awXovs 
would  have  been  dnrXodi,  instead  of  which  irovripos 
is  used,  botli  to  turn  attention  sharply  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  which  it  was  meant  to  illus- 
trate, and,  by  avoiding  the  tiiought  of  '  seeing 
double,'  which  8nr\ovs  in  itself  would  naturally 
suggest,  to  make  it  easier  to  think  of  tlie  unusual 
attempt  to  see  things  in  opposite  directions,  and  so 
pass  to  the  common  moral  experience  of  cherishing, 
as  objects  of  ambition,  things  that  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Accordingly,  -rrovrjpbs  must  be  interpreted 
as  '  evil '  in  this  particular  sense.  For  the  double 
aim  to  serve  God  and  mammon  is  evil,  both  in  its 
very  nature,  as  being  really  a  rejection  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  iii  its  results,  as  leading 
inevitably  to  the  double  life  with  its  darkness  and 
doom.  Such  a  life  is  only  apparently  possible. 
Really  it  is  impossible ;  a  choice  must  be  made. 
We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Pharisees 
could  not  believe,  because  they  sought  glory  from 
one  another  rather  than  the  glory  that  comes  from 
God  (Jn  5-"  ;  cf.  Jn  12^"'-).  Life  becomes  simple  when 
we  accept  God's  will  as  oiir  law  and  His  Kingdom 
as  the  object  of  our  endeavour.  And  that  life  leads 
to  the  blessings  here  mentioned.  It  floods  the  wiiole 
being  with  light.  It  means,  as  surely  as  God  cares 
for  birds  and  flowers  (v.--),  that  He  will  care  for 
our  temporal  needs  better  than  any  man  can  care 
for  himself,  though  he  be  rich,  cultured,  and  power- 
ful as  King  Solomon  (vv.-^-^^).  Moreover,  it  en- 
sures imperishable  treasures  in  heaven  (v.^^). 

2.  The  passage  in  Lk.  (IP'i-se)  is  to  the  same 
effect.  That  wicked  generation  forms  the  back- 
ground (v. 29).  Some  of  them  had  charged  Jesus 
with  being  in  league  with  Beelzebub  (v.^^ ;  Mt. 
calls  them  '  Pharisees,'  12^^ ;  Mk.  '  scribes,'  3^-).  In 
refuting  that  charge,  He  declares  tliat  it  is  by  the 
linger  of  God  He  casts  out  demons,  and  that  there- 
fore in  Him  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near 
to  them  (v. 2").  The  man  who  is  not  with  Him  is 
against  Him  (v. -3),  and  therefore  against  God. 
None  such  can  be  blessed,  but  only  those  who  hear 
God's  word  and  keep  it  (v.^S).  Tiien  to  the  throng- 
ing multitudes  He  points  out  tiie  sin  of  that  genera- 
tion (v.-").  He  is  a  sign  to  them,  as  Jonah  was  to 
Nineveh.  But  inasmuch  as  He  is  superior  to  Jonah 
and  all  who  have  gone  before  Him  (vv.=*i-  ^"),  and 
His  light  has  not  l)een  hidden,  but  conspicuous 
(v.^),  He  has,  with  unparalleled  clearness,  presented 
to  men  God's  claim  upon  themselves.  Then,  Avith 
a  swift  turn  to  personal  warning  and  appeal  (shown 


in  the  singular  pronoun).  He  declares  to  each  of 
theiii  that,  if  lie  strives  to  lead  the  double  life,  lie 
will  inevitably  be  guilty  of  refusing  God's  claim, 
and  so  will  sink  into  darkness  and  condemnation  ; 
but  if,  with  single-eyed  devotion,  he  heeds  God's 
message  and  claim,  he  shall  be  filled  with  light  and 
blessedness. 

3.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  thought  in  Mt 
J 116-80^  though  the  word  oltvXovs  is  not  employed. 
The  upbraided  cities,  with  much  formal  religion, 
were  yet  devoted  to  mammon  and  had  no  real 
heart  for  God.  Hence  their  darkened  judgment, 
as  shown  by  their  inability  to  understand  John  or 
Jesus,  and  hence  their  inevitable  doom.  Over 
against  these  worldly  '  wise  and  understanding ' 
people  Jesus  sets  the  '  babes  ' — those  who,  less  wise 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  the  world 
(cf.  Lk  16*),  cry  out  in  their  need  and  helplessness 
not  for  the  world's  prizes,  but  for  the  One  they 
must  have,  even  the  Father.  Their  cry  the  Father 
answers  ;  to  all  such  the  Son  gives  rest.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  pointedly  in  Lk  10^"  ('  rather  re- 
joice that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven  ')  and 
Lk  lO'*^,  where  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  listen 
to  Him.  This  passage  (JNIt  llis-so)  shows  how 
easily  the  transition  is  made  from  '  singleness  of 
aim'  to  'childlike  guilelessness.'  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  this  may  seem  foolishness,  but  in  Jesus' 
thought  it  is  wisdom  (IP").  It  is  a  mark  of  those 
in  His  Kingdom  (Mt  IS^ff-,  Mk  W^,  Lk  IS^s-n) 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  only  tAvo  or  three 
passages  that  properly  belong  here.  One  is  Mt 
10'^.  The  Eng.  '  harmless,'  based  on  a  false  deri- 
vation of  cLKipaios,  is  unfortunate.  It  should  be 
'  guileless '  or  '  simple '  as  in  the  Lat.  and  many 
Eng.  versions.  Prudence  alone  may  lead  to  trick- 
ery ;  simplicity  alone,  to  silliness.  The  Apostles 
are  to  be  both  prudent  and  guileless.  Nathanael 
is  already  an  illustration  of  it — it  constitutes  the 
true  spiritual  Israelite  (Jn  I'**). 

Such  is  the  gospel  conception  of  the  simple 
life — a  life  of  trustful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways  : — in 
unequivocal  speech  (Mt  5^'^)  ;  in  healthy  independ- 
ence of  the  opinion  of  men  (Mt  6^-  ^  ''^•,  Jn  5^') ;  in 
judgments  based  on  principle  and  reality  rather 
than  on  apjiearance  or  custom — as  about  the  Sab- 
bath (Mk  2-3-36)  and- the  two  anointings  (Lk  T^^-so^ 
Mk  143-9);  in  righteousness  (Mt  G^),  calm  (Mt 
1219  ip9)^  courage  (Mt  14*),  etc.  It  is  indeed  the 
very  root  of  all  virtue,  the  very  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  underlies  all  Christ's  teachings.  To 
exhaust  it  in  all  its  implications  would  be  to 
exhaust  the  Gospels. 

Jesus  Himself  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
the  incarnation,  the  living  illustration,  of  His  own 
teachings.  His  flrst  recorded  utterance  strikes 
that  note  (Lk  2^"  AV)  ;  it  reappears  on  tiie  tiiresh- 
old  of  His  public  career  (Mt  2>^^),  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  His  ministry  in  conversations  Avitli  dis- 
ciples or  controversies  with  opponents  (Jn  4^^  6^** 
82S).  42-47  94)^  and  even  in  His  prayer  to  tiie  Father 
toward  its  close  [Vt*).  And,  as  Ave  study  His  con- 
duct and  character  as  He  moves  in  the  midst  of 
friends  and  foes,  Ave  can  see  hoAv  unfailingly  that 
life  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  God  is  marked 
by  insight  and  Avisdom  ;  courage  and  calm  ;  sted- 
fastness  and  consistency ;  beauty  and  strength  ; 
loyalty,  patience,  and  heroism  ;  righteousiiess, 
truth,  and  love  ;  grace,  majesty,  and  blessedness. 
It  cuts  a  straight  path  through  all  the  shams  and 
sophistries  of  men,  and  rises  victorious  over  all 
Aveakness  and  Avorry,  all  waywardness  and  wicked 
ness. 

Literature. — Of  the  Oomm.  those  of  Broadus  and  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander on  Matthew  g^ive  the  best  exposition.  Bengel  on  Mt  6" 
shows  his  usual  insight,  though  he  has  tripped  on  IOI6.  See 
also  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  '  Simple,'  '  Simplicity.'  We  may  add, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  interested  in  modern  discussion 


of  '  the  Simple  Life  ' :  Wagner,  The  Simple  Life  ;  W.  J.  Dawson, 
The  (Jiiest  of  the  Simple  Life  ;  M'Leod,  The  Culture  of  Sim- 
plicity ;  and  Letters  on  the  Simple  Life,  republished  from  the 
Daily  Graphic.  Some  of  these  are  as  instructive  b.y  their  con- 
trasts to,  as  in  their  agreements  with,  the  NT  conception.  See 
also  R.  F.  Horton,  The  Commandments  of  Jesus  (1898),  63  ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  iVeu)  Starts  in  Life  (1896),  158;  S.  A.  Brooke, 
The  Gospel  of  Joy  (1898),  161 ;  G.  H.  Morrison,  Sunrise  (1901), 

124.  J.  H.  Farmer. 

SIN. — Sin  is  per.^onal  liostility  to  the  will  of  (toJ. 
Cliristian  teaching  with  regard  to  it  is  relative  to 
tlie  facts  of  the  gospel,  being  necessarily  inii^lied 
by  the  death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
facts  of  experience,  which  are  independent  of  any 
explanation  of  life,  whether  ottered  by  theology, 
pliildsopliy,  or  scientific  theory.  Its  value  is  irre- 
specti\e  of  the  view  which  historical  criticism  may 
suggest  of  the  literature  of  the  OT.  Neither  is  it 
afl'ected  by  theories  of  the  organic  development  of 
the  world  or  human  life  derived  from  modern 
biological  thought.  Philosophic  systems,  monistic 
or  otherwise,  cannot  be  allowed  to  govern  or  modify 
a  doctrine  which  in  the  first  instance  can  be  tested 
only  by  relation  to  beliefs  grounded  not  upon 
metajihysic,  but  experience.  The  Christian  will 
rather  hold  that  a  philosophic  theory  inadequate 
to  the  facts  of  the  gospel  has  been  too  hastily 
identified  with  reality. 

1.  The  gospel  never  rises  above  the  limits  of  its 
first  publication  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  V*-  ^'). 
No  doubt  the  terms  are  deej^ened  and  spiritualized, 
as  well  by  the  subsequent  teaching  of  Jesus  (Lk 
2--20  jgn^  ^f.  p.  8)  a,s  by  the  accomplishment  of  His 
atoning  work  (Lk  24'*-'-'^^).  But  though  what  might 
have  remained  an  external  and  almost  physical 
conception  became  the  manifestation  of  one  eternal 
life  (Jn  3^->- 1«,  1  Jn  V'^),  nevertheless  the  Church  of 
the  living  God  (1  Ti  3^^),  the  relation  of  a  people  of 
possession  to  their  rightful  Lord,  King,  and  Father 
(Tit  2")  is  constant.  Allegiance,  faith,  sonship 
are  the  marks  of  those  who  share  the  membership 
of  this  Kingdom.  What  Jesus  the  Messiah  found 
was  disobedience  and  disloyalty.  Human  life,  as 
He  was  called  upon  to  deal  Avith  it,  involved  sub- 
jection to  another  prince  (Jn  14^"),  bondage  to 
another  master  (S^'*),  '  sonship  '  to  another  '  father' 
(8'*'*).  To  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  Satan  was 
present,  not  as  a  convenient  personification  of  evil 
that  became  actual  only  in  the  individual  wills  of 
men,  but  as  the  author  of  sin,  the  person  in  whom 
evil  -has  its  spring,  even  as  God  is  the  fount  of  life. 
Jesus'  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Father  did 
not  carry  with  it  a  monism  which  saw  God  in  all 
and  all  in  God.  For  Him,  as  for  St.  John,  the 
whole  world  lay  in  the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  5^^,  cf.  Lk 
4'"-  ^).  His  own  conflict  was  with  the  prince  of 
this  world  (Jn  14^").  To  be  delivered  from  the  Evil 
One  was  the  converse  of  being  brought  into  temp- 
tation (Mt  6^^:  the  insertion  of  dWd  in  Mt.,  and 
the  absence  of  the  clause  in  the  best  MSS  of  Lk 
1 1'*  suggest  that  it  is  correlative  to  the  preceding 
clause,  representing  the  same  act  differently).  He 
had  seen  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven  (Lk 
10'*).  Over  against  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  (Mt  1226-28  iq27  0541^  cf.  Rev  16^0). 
The  drama  of  human  life  was  accomplished  in 
presence  of  this  already  existing  dualism.  Christ 
assumes  the  current  Hebrew  conception  of  a  world 
of  spiritual  personalities  under  the  leadership  of 
Beelzebub  (Lk  ll""^*').  The  stampede  of  the  swine 
at  Gerasa  witnesses  to  their  control,  within  the 
limits  of  Divine  permission,  over  natural  forces 
(Mk  5'^).  Physical  disease  results  from  Satan's 
bondage  (Lk  IS^^).  Possession  by  demons  is  an 
abnormal  case  of  its  influence  over  human  beings 
(e.g.  Mk  O^"--).  And  all  opposition  to  the  purpose 
of  God  is  inspired  by  Satan  (Jn  8*2-47)_  xhe  Jews 
were  of  their  father  the  devil,  so  that  the  works 


wrought  by  them  were  antithetic  to  the  works  of 
God  manifested  in  Jesus  (v.-").  Even  the  chosen 
Twelve  Satan  had  asked  to  have,  that  he  might  sift 
them  as  wheat  (Lk  22^^).  So  the  Passion  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Temptation,  a  direct  agony 
and  death  -  struggle  Avherein  the  prince  of  this 
world  was  cast  out  (Jn  12^'  16''),  the  strong  man 
spoiled  (Lk  ll^i). 

From  the  first  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  curing  of  diseases 
and  the  casting  out  of  demons  (Mt  lO'^-  ^  Lk  9'-  ^), 
witnessed  to  the  real  character  of  Christ's  work  as 
redemption,  ransom,  and  salvation.  For  the  true 
unification  between  the  normal  and  universal  pur- 
pose of  the  gospel — the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  the 
occasional  and  particular  accessories  of  it — exorcism 
and  healing — lay  not  so  much  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween bodily  disease  and  spiritual  wickedness,  as  in 
the  fact  that  both  are  the  exercise  of  the  one 
Satanic  power  within  the  usurped  kingdom  of  evil. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  suggestiveness  in 
the  parallel  between  disease  and  sin,  which  Jesus 
Himself  recognized.  But  there  is  nothing  in  His 
teaching  to  suggest  the  later  ideas  of  taint,  infec- 
tion, vitiated  nature.  It  is  trespasses  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  must  do  away,  and  that  by  forgive- 
ness (Mt  6'^);  salvation  from  sins  (I'-i),  i.e.  actions 
involving  guilt,  is  implied  by  the  name  Jesus  (see 
art.  Guilt).  The  bringing  forth  of  the  people 
from  Pharaoh's  bondage  to  serve  Jehovah  is  tb«; 
ancient  experience  which  is  before  the  mind  of 
devout  men  under  the  old  covenant  as  the  pattern 
of  the  deliverance  which  ISIessiah  was  to  accomplish 
(Mt  215,  cf.  Hos  IP).  Salvation  is  therefore  not 
the  restoration  of  spiritual  health,  but  the  libera- 
tion of  God's  people  from  an  evil  service.  The 
nunistry  of  the  Son  of  Man  consists  in  giving  His 
life  a  ransom  (Mk  lO^^,  Mt  20^8 ;  cf.  1  Ti  2«). 
And  the  Fourth  Evangelist  only  interprets  the 
mind  of  the  Master  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
dying  for  the  nation,  and  destined  to  gather 
together  into  one  the  scattered  children  of  God 
(Jn  11^^-^-).  He  was  the  shepherd  bringing  home 
the  lost  sheep  dispersed  upon  the  mountains  (10"') ; 
or,  somewhat  to  vary  the  idea,  the  Redeemer 
coming  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  it  along  with 
its  prince,  but  to  save  it  from  the  Evil  One  (S^^-  ^^ 
j2ai.  47  1715)^  and  casting  out  the  indwelling  Satan 
by  the  finger  or  Spirit  of  God  (Lk  ll-'").  The 
acce])table  year  of  the  Lord  is  a  year  of  release 
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2.  From  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
we  pass  to  the  theology  of  the  Epistles.  In  order  to 
gain  a  clear  view  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  sin  in  its 
completeness,  it  is  necessary  to  go  behind  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
first  of  all,  the  essentially  Jewish  basis  of  his 
thought.  To  him  salvation,  or  redemption,  carried 
all  the  associations  which  had  gathered  round  it  in 
Hebrew  history.  The  Kingdom  of  Messiah  was  a 
vivid  reality,  and  the  earlier  Epistles  show  that  at 
first  he  was  not  without  the  connnon  anticiijation 
of  its  immediate  establishment  in  manifested  power. 
Satan  was  a  concrete  fact.  If  at  one  time  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  that  suffered  him  not  (Ac  16''), 
at  another  Satan  hindered  him  (1  Th  2'*').  The 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  a  messenger  of  Satan  (2  Co 
12'^).  The  Christian  is  armed  in  order  to  ward  ott' 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One  (Eph  6'«)-  Princi- 
palities and  powers  were  the  unseen  antagonists 
of  Christ's  servants  (Eph  6^-,  cf.  Lk  22^^),  the 
enemies  over  whom  Christ  triumphed  in  the  Cross 
(Col  2'^).  If  Messiah  was  to  be  manifested  at  the 
Parousia,  Satan  was  also  destined  to  be  manifested 
in  tiie  Man  of  Sin  (2  Th  2^-^^).  A  remarkable 
parallel  to  the  conception  of  '  the  Evil  One,'  which 
appears  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  found  in  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
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air"  (Ei^h  2-).  Tlie  same  passage  describes  those 
who  become  sons  of  God  as  by  nature  cliildren  of 
wrath  (2^),  dead  not  in  sin  but  tlirough  trespasses 
(v.^),  sons  of  disobedience  because  inwrought  by 
this  evil  spirit  (v.-).  Demons  are  as  much  part  of 
St.  Paul's  world  as  of  that  which  apjjears  in  the 
Synoptists.  He  identifies  them  with  the  heathen 
gods  (1  Co  10-»-  -1).  Belial  is  the  antithesis  of 
Christ  (2  Co  Q^"^).  To  lapse  from  Christian  conduct 
is  to  turn  aside  after  Satan  (1  Ti  5^^) ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Christian  fellowship  is  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  (1  Co  5^,  1  Ti  1-").  And  that  redemption 
meant  primarily  for  St.  Paul  translation  from  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Col  V^), 
is  attested  by  the  form  in  which  he  narrates  before 
Agrippa  the  story  of  his  commission  as  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (Ac  26^*).  All  this  is  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  must  be 
brought  Avith  us  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  sin. 

Tliat  sin  is  essentially  disloyalty  to  God  is  the 
substance  of  the  locus  classic  us  on  the  nature  of 
sin,  Ro  118-32  i  Knowing  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks '  (v.-^).  It  'will  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of  sin 
in  its  widest  signification,  including  such  distinc- 
tions as  are  involved  in  the  theological  conceptions 
of  original  and  actual.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
a  definition  of  sin  wdiich  must  govern  all  subsequent 
uses  of  the  term.  All  the  elements  which  enter 
into  particular  sins,  or  transgressions  of  known 
law,  are  represented — knowledge  of  God  and  de- 
pendence upon  Him  (v.-"),  wilful  and  therefore 
inexcusable  refusal  of  due  homage  (v.^^),  the  incur- 
ring of  guilt  and  consequently  of  God's  wrath  (v.^^). 
Further,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  plural  '  men,' 
not  the  collective  'man,'  is  used  throughout  the 
passage.  There  is  nothing  abstract  in  this  general 
view  of  t  in,  even  though  it  be  universal  (cf.  '  all 
sinned,'  Ro  5^^  ;  'all  died,'  2  Co  5").  Another 
point  is,  that  St.  Paul  is  led  to  disclose  this  '  vision 
of  sin '  as  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  gospel 
(Ro  P*^"^^),  in  which  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of 
God'  (v.i"  3-^).  Lastly,  there  is  no  confusion,  as  in 
the  popular  mind,  between  those  physical  excesses 
which  are  called  vice,  and  the  inward  refusal  '  to 
have  God  in  their  knowledge'  (v. -8),  whether  it 
applies  to  the  sensuous  or  the  spiritual  nature  of 
men,  which  alone  is  sin.  '  God  gave  them  up  unto 
a  reprobate  mind '  (v.^^)  -with  all  its  consequences 
to  the  complex  personality  of  man.  This  is  of 
great  significance.  St.  Paul's  appeal  is  not  to  the 
equivocal  testimony  of  external  facts,  which  con- 
sidered in  themselves  are  non-moral,  but  to  facts  as 
interpreted  by  conscience.  Fundamentally  this  is 
the  appeal  to  personal  experience,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  from  the  whole 
Pauline  theology,  that  the  Apostle  is  universalizing 
his  own  experience,  as  he  saw  himself  in  the  light  of 
the  vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Gal  V^'^'^,  Ro  7^"-^). 

Now  St.  Paul  expresses  his  relation  to  sin  in  the 
phrase  'sin  dwelleth  in  me'  (Ro  7").  He  is  describ- 
ing the  common  experience  of  an  inward  struggle, 
when  neither  good  nor  evil  is  finally  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  complete  sinful  condition  would  be  one 
of  consent  (Ro  P-,  2  Th  2i-),  in  which  '  the  law  of 
sin'  was  unchecked  by  'the  law  of  the  mind  '  (Ro 
7-^,  Gal  5''').  The  terms  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  view  of  the  modern  conception  of  scientific 
law.  '  Law '  in  St.  Paul's  theology  involves  the 
))ei-sonality  of  the  lawgiver,  so  that  to  find  this 
'  law  in  the  mei'nbers '  (Ro  7^^),  to  be  inwrought  by 
sin,  seems  to  point  to  an  indwelling  spiritual 
presence.  Is  this  a  mere  figure  ?  St.  Paul  reverts 
to  it  in  a  still  more  significant  form.  Christians 
are  not  to  let  sin  reign  in  their  mortal  bodies  (Ro 
6^-).  Compliance  with  evil  involves  an  obedience 
(v.  18),   a   slavery  (v.i^).     There  is  a  close  parallel 


between  those  who,  as  alive  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
servants  of  God,  and  those  who  being  dead  in 
trespasses  serve  sin  (vv.^^"-^).  Two  hostile  king- 
doms, two  rival  loyalties,  make  their  claim  ujion 
a  man's  allegiance.  So,  when  under  the  form  of 
'Adam's  transgression,'  sin  is  considered  in  its 
universal  aspect  (Ro  5^^),  a  personal  sovereignty  is 
again  suggested — 'death,'  i.e.  sin  in  its  consequent 
development,  'reigned  through  the  one'  (v.^^). 
The  effect  of  Adam's  transgression  is  represented 
as  the  establishment  of  an  authority  (cf.  1  Co  15^^, 
Eph  2^  6^-,  Col  P^)  over  his  descendants  rather  than 
as  a  corruption  of  their  nature,  carrying  with  it 
therefore  condemnation  (Ro  S^*' ;  see  art.  Guilt)  as 
the  due  sentence  of  God  upon  those  who  reject 
His  law.  This  personal  embodiment  of  hostility  to 
the  Divine  law  and  government,  in  view  of  St. 
Paul's  general  outlook  on  the  spiritual  world,  can 
be  none  other  than  Satan,  exercising,  as  captain  of 
'  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places'  (Eph  6^"),  not  an  external  compulsion  but 
an  inward  influence,  not  therefore  impairing  the 
responsible  personalities  that  are  indwelt.  Thus 
St.  Paul  can  say,  '  Death  passed  unto  all  men,  for 
that  all  sinned  '  (Ro  5^-).  Sin  is  always  a  personal 
attitude,  never  a  pathological  condition.  Death  is 
its  consequence  (v.^-),  but  the  physical  analogy 
of  St.  James  (P^)  has  no  parallel  in  St.  Paul.  It 
is  always  the  sentence,  punishment,  or  wages 
(6"^  ;  see  art.  GuiLT),  the  sequel  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (2').  So,  too,  salvation  is  not 
a  remedy  for  mortal  disease,  but  a  personal  act  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  an  ottended  but 
loving  God  (Eph  l^-i"  2^  Tit  S-*"").  Looking  to  the 
state  from  which  men  are  rescued,  it  is  redemption 
(Gal  3'^  4^) ;  looking  to  that  into  which  they  are 
Ijrought,  it  is  reconciliation  (Ro  S^"-  ^^  IP^,  2  Co 
518.  iyj_  Both  involve  the  personal  action  of  the 
Father's  loving  will,  whereby  He  chooses  to  forgive 
the  past  and  bring  back  His  children  into  fellow- 
ship with  Himself  (Ro  56-8,  Col  P^--^ ;  cf.  1  P  S^^). 
As  applied  to  the  individual,  this  is  justification 
(Ro  3''*  4-^  5^  al. ),  which  represents  not  a  process  of 
renewal,  but  an  amnesty  extended  to  the  sinner. 
What  Christ  slew  by  the  Cross  was  the  enmity 
(Eph  21^- 1").  Its  eftect,  therefore,  is  not  an  infused 
righteousness,  but  a  free  pardon  whereby  sins  are 
no  longer  reckoned  (Ro  4'^-  **,  2  Co  S'"). 

3.  The  rest  of  the  NT  is  in  general  agTeement 
witli  St.  Paul.  St.  James,  though  he  speaks  of  sin 
as  the  intermediate  stage  betAveen  lust  and  death 
(Ja  1^^),  yet  by  the  very  figure  used  to  describe 
their  relationship,  clearly  recognizes  that  all  three 
are  essentially  the  same  in  kind.  Lust  is  not 
animal  impulse  but  undeveloped  sin.  The  sinner 
is  one  who  has  committed  sins  (5^^),  which  may  be 
covered  by  repentance  (v.-*^)  and  forgiven  in  answer 
to  prayer  (v.i'').  Sins,  therefore,  are  personal  trans- 
gressions against  God,  which,  if  unremitted,  involve 
judgment  (v.^-),  a  personal  condemnation  and  sen- 
tence on  the  part  of  the  Judge  (4^-  5").  Lust  is  not 
even  a  pathological  condition  of  the  will.  It  has 
the  nature  of  sin,  being  not  a  result  of  ignorance, 
but  essentially  a  personal  determination  of  will. 
This  is  more  "clearly  brought  out  by  the  assertion 
that  lust,  not  God,  is  the  tempter  (P^-"),  which 
suggests  the  presence  of  an  evil  will,  the  source  of 
that  friendship  of  the  world  which  is  enmity  against 
God  (4'*),  taking  occasion  of  the  natural  passions 
and  desires  of  men  to  influence  spiritually  the 
numan  personality.  The  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above  is  set  over  against  a  wisdom 
which  is  devilish  (S^^-  "•  ^''). 

St.  Peter,  while  he  speaks  of  fleshly  lusts  that  yviir 
against  the  soul  (1  P  2"),  is  even  more  emphatic 
than  St,  James  in  his  recognition  of  the  personality 
of  evil.  Sin  is  part  of  a  man's  activity,  a  vain 
manner  of  life  from  which  we  are  redeemed  by  the 


blood  of  Hiiu  who  bore  our  sins,  i.e.  our  actual 
transgressions,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God 
(118- 19  2^-*  31*').  For  the  redeemed  Christian  it  still 
exists  in  the  person  of  God's  enemy,  who  is  now 
the  adversary  of  God's  people  also,  seeking  once 
more  to  draw  them  away  from  their  allegiance  (5*). 
St.  John,  with  his profounder  insight,  gives  to  the 
doctrine  of  sin  what  is  perhaps  the  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  sweep  in  the  NT.  '  Sin  is 
lawlessness '  ( 1  Jn  S'*).  This  sentence,  w' ith  its  co- 
extensive subject  and  predicate,  is  all  but  a 
definition.  It  recognizes  no  distinction  in  kind 
between  'sin'  and  'sins,'  which  are  practically 
interchangeable  in  the  Johannine  writings.  If  the 
Lamb  of  God  '  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
(Jn  V^,  Vulg.  peccata  niundi),  the  Son  is  mani 
fested  'to  take  aAvay  sins'  (1  Jn  3^).  If  the 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  (V),  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (2-).  The  cleansing 
is  sacrificial  {i\a(Tfj.6s),  implying  personal  dealings 
with  God.  It  is  therefore  forgiveness  of  sins 
which  those  for  whom  it  is  prevalent  receive  (P 
2^-).  St  John  does  not  speak  of  sin  as  a  state. 
Doing  sin  is  opposed  to  doing  righteousness  (3'^-  '^-  *). 
'  In  him  is  no  sin '  (3^)  is  equivalent  to  '  Which  of 
you  convicteth  me  of  sin?'  (Jn  8^6,  cf.  1  P  222),— a 
clear  record  rather  than  a  perfect  state.  That 
which  abides  in  him  who  believes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  (1  Jn  2P)  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  a  personal 
relation  having  been  established  which  is  opposed 
to  the  love  of  the  world  (2^^*  ^^).  Here,  however,  is 
no  condemnation  of  the  natural  impulses  or  of 
matter.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
to  save  the  world  is  St.  John's  cardinal  doctrine 
(42,  2  Jn  ").  But,  as  with  St.  James  and  St.  Peter, 
it  is  lust,  and  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust,  which  constitute  the  bondage  from 
which  men  need  deliverance  (1  Jn  2^®  b*-%  What 
then  is  lust  ?  That  is  the  point  at  which  St  John's 
whole  view  opens  out  before  us.  Tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  has  recorded  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  His 
disciples,  not  that  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
world,  but  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  Evil 
One  (Jn  17^') ;  and  also  His  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  because,  continuing  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  it 
was  their  will  to  do  the  lusts  not  of  their  body, 
but  of  their  father  the  devil  (Jn  S'").  And  the 
Apocalypse  unfolds  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in 
language  fully  accordant  with  the  view  of  sin  im- 
plied in  the  Gospel.  The  old  serpent  the  devil 
(Rev  129  202)  deceives  the  ^vhole  world  (12*  202- 1"), 
having  power  {Sivaixis,  13'-)  and  even  authority 
(e^ovffia,  13^;  cf.  Lk  4^)  over  the  nations,  manifest- 
ing his  rule  in  the  mystic  Babylon  (16^^  17^"^),  and 
tlie  kingdom  of  the  beast  (13  passim),  until  He 
who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  having  by  His  angel 
sealed  the  servants  of  God  (V-  ^),  brings  in  the  final 
salvation,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  authority 
of  His  Christ  (12^*').  St.  John's  last  word  is  written 
in  the  First  Epistle.  Behind  human  history  is  the 
devil,  'who  sinneth  from  the  beginning'  (1  Jn  3*). 
The  explanation  of  human  sin,  therefore,  is  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  this  spirit.  'The  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  evil  one '  (5^9).  To  be  begotten 
of  God  (39),  who  is  light  (V>),  truth  (520),  and  love 
(4"),  is  a  reversal  of  those  relations  described  as 
being  'of  the  devil'  (3®),  who  is  a  murderer  and 
liar  ( Jn  8-"),  and  the  power  of  darkness  ( 1  Jn  2ii ; 
cf.  Lk  225^,  Ac  26^*).  Philosophically,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  St.  John  is  content  with  a 
dualism,  which  he  is  not  concerned  to  resolve,  start- 
ing as  he  does  from  the  facts  of  experience  (1  Jn  P 
f*;  cf.  Jn  19^5).  Though  evil  is  antithetic  to  good, 
it  is  not  in  a  Platonic  sense  as  non-being  (rb  (jltj  6v). 
The  problem  is  approached  from  the  positive  and 
concrete  standpoint  of  personality.  Though  God 
is  indeed  the  beginning  and  the  en(i  (Rev  P  21"  22**), 
yet  a  similar  phrase  is  used  in  speaking  of   the 


author  of  evil  as  in  describing  the  Word  (1  Jn  3*'  P) : 
both  are  '  from  the  beginning.'  The  final  triumph, 
though  complete,  is  represented  symbolically  as 
the  imprisonment  (Rev  202-  ^-  '•  ^^),  not  the  annihila- 
tion, of  Satan.  The  Hebrew  mind,  which,  in  spite 
of  mystical  affinities  with  Platonism  and,  poss- 
ibly, of  direct  influence  from  Greek  sources,  is 
dominant  in  St.  John,  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  metaphysical  monism,  being  content  to  respond 
to  the  revelation  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Person,  the 
fear  of  whom  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and 
man's  chief  end  (Job  2828,  pg  upo^  g^  1^}%  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  who  '  abide  in  him  that 
is  true '  have  by  a  transference  of  allegiance  over- 
come the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  2^^). 

The  Epistle  of  Jude,  with  which  2  Peter  must  be 
closely  associated,  clearly  exhibits  that  apocalyptic 
view  of  the  spiritual  issues  behind  the  facts  of 
human  life  and  experience  of  which  there  are 
abundant  traces  in  the  NT  outside  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  which  indicate  a  '  war  in  heaven ' 
(Rev  12'^)  as  the  ultimate  explanation  of  sin 
(Jude  «•  9-  »,  2  P  2^  3^-  ^2).  To  the  Jewish  mind  this 
language  is  not  what  Western  thought  would 
understand  by  mere  symbol.  It  is  rather  the 
symbolic  representation  of  real  existence,  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  of  Greek  mysteries.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  neglect  either  the  Apocalypse 
or  the  apocalyptic  passages  of  other  writings  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  NT,  or  to  fail  to  perceive 
that  their  characteristic  ideas  underlie  the  theology 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  as  the  Platonic  mould  of 
thought  governs  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
4th  cent.,  the  biological  that  of  the  19th.  The 
contempt  of  millenarianism,  while  it  banished 
much  that  was  fantastic  in  Christian  teaching, 
had  the  correspondingly  unfortunate  result  of 
obliging  interpreters  of  the  NT  to  arrange  its 
statements  against  a  background  not  contemplated 
by  the  writers  themselves.  The  result  in  the  case 
or  sin  has  been  the  assigning  of  inadequate  and 
shifting  values  to  the  term,  and  the  misapplica- 
tion of  physical  or  other  analogies.  For  Apostolic 
Christianity  the  background  is  always  God  with 
His  Kingdom  of  angels  and  men  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  dev^l  wdth  his  angels,  ex- 
tending his  usurped  authority  over  those  human 
servants  whom  he  holds  captive.  Sin  is  active 
hostility  to  God. 

i.  The  whole  question  of  original  sin  is  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  usually  dis- 
cussed, when  it  is  realized  that  the  difl'erence 
between  sin  and  righteousness  is  not  one  of  infused 
or  implanted  characters,  but  of  relationship  to 
God.  It  need  not  be  either  affirmed  or  denied 
that  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies  are,  like  the 
physical  organism,  capable  of  transmission.  Still 
more  irrelevant  is  the  discussion  whether  acquired 
characters  descend  by  inheritance.  These  are 
questions  for  psychological  research,  and  may  be 
left  for  decision  upon  scientific  grounds.  No  doubt 
theories  of  transmission,  from  the  crudest  Augus- 
tinian  notions  of  sexual  propagation  to  the  subtlest 
doctrine  of  heredity,  have  been  advanced  by  re- 
ligious philosophers  to  account  for  the  universal 
need  of  salvation.  So  inveterate  has  this  type  of 
thought  become,  that  it  adheres  to  the  phrases,  e.g. 
'  depravity,'  '  corruption  of  nature,'  and  the  like, 
in  which  theology  has  endeavoured  to  express 
the  Scripture  teaching.  Though  the  confessional 
formulas  that  employ  such  phrases  are  not  com- 
mitted to  interpretations  of  the  NT  which  imply  a 
theory,  opponents  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
traditional  doctrine  have  in  consequence  been 
allowed  to  attack  it  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  psychology,  on  the  assumption  that 
original  sin  is  held  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of 
actual  sin.     Mr.   F.   R.  Tennant,  for  example,  in 


lli^s  Hiilsean  Lectures,  starting  from  the  premiss 
that  ethical  attributes  are  not  rightly  applied  to 
anything  but  the  activities  of  a  will  that  knows 
the  moral  law,  has  no  difficulty  in  proving-  that 
appetites  and  passions  are  the  raw  material  of 
morality,  belonging  to  the  environment  of  the  will, 
not  an  '  universal  and  hereditarily  transmitted  dis- 
turbance of  man's  nature.'  The  consequence 
follows  that  sin,  which  must  involve  guilt,  applies 
properly  only  to  the  individual,  while  '  original 
sin '  is  little  more  than  a  name  for  the  solidarity 
in  nature  and  environment  of  the  race  of  actual 
sinners.  Whatever  may  be  .said  of  the  background 
of  Augustinian  thought  or  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  confessions  of  the  16th  cent,  were  drawn,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  only  reasserted  the 
language  of  the  NT  in  ascribing  the  wrath  of  God 
to  the  race  no  less  than  to  the  individual.  Terms 
like  'abnormal  humanity,'  'taint  of  nature,'  'in- 
firmity of  will,'  may  be  useful  practical  analogies, 
but,  like  all  analogies,  they  defeat  their  end  if 
rigorously  pressed.  For  what  Scripture  means  is, 
not  that  individual  responsibility  is  conditioned  by 
racial  defect,  but  that  the  guilt  attaching  to  indi- 
viduals belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
community  (see  art.  GuiLT). 

5.  The  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  the 
question  whether  sin  is  aprivation  or  a  depravation 
of  nature,  would  have  lost  much  of  their  force  if 
theological  thought  had  adhered  more  closely  to 
the  Scripture  mode  of  regarding  sin.  The  later 
mediaeval  view,  stereotyped  by  the  standards  of 
Trent,  represented  man  as  deprived  of  a  gift  which 
raised  him  above  nature  [supernaturalc  donum). 
The  unsophisticated  experience  of  human  nature 
leads  us  to  regard  it  as  not  in  its  chief  outlines 
evil,  and  so  far  as  it  denies  an  inherent  corruption 
in  tlie  actual  content  of  manhood  the  Tridentine 
position  is  sufficiently  justified.  But  the  Reformers 
w'ere  right  in  their  main  contention,  which  was 
that  sin  involved  a  positive  departure  from  the 
Divine  purpose.  If  sin  in  its  essence  is  neither 
the  loss  nor  the  disturbance  of  personal  endow- 
ments, but  simply  disloyalty  to  God,  then  to  be 
outside  the  Kingdom  and  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Evil  One  means  that  positive  hostilil^y  to  the  law 
of  God  which  is  to  be  '  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness.'  For  sin  disturbs  nature  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  all  personal  action  disturbs,  by 
directing  towards  spiritual  ends  the  material  which 
nature  supplies.  Again,  we  have  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that  sin  enters  only  when  spiritual  relations 
have  been  established. 

6.  This  consideration  will  also  show  the  irrele- 
vance of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  sin,  in  so  far 
as  this  means  an  empirical  investigation  of  human 
history.  For  if  sin  postulates  responsibility,  we  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudimentary  forms  of  what,  in  its  final 
development,  we  call  conscience.  Only  if  emotions 
and  passions  be  regarded  as  sinful,  can  it  be  of  use 
to  note  that  impulses,  the  ultimate  restraint  of 
which  becomes  imperative,  are  at  certain  stages 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  or 
the  propagation  of  the  race.  There  need  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  Christian  theologian  to 
question  the  premisses  on  which  the  scientific 
evolutionist  pursues  his  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  the  human  species.  We  may  grant,  for 
example,  that  no  chasm  separates  the  appearance 
of  man  upon  the  earth  from  the  development  of 
other  and  lower  forms  of  life.  It  is  hazardous,  and 
quite  unnecessary,  to  contend  for  organic  and  moral 
life  as  new  departures.  Taking  a  merely  external 
view  of  man,  we  may  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  sin  not  only  becomes  possible  but  actually 
takes  place,  are  'the  perfectly  normal  result  of  a 
process   of   development   through  which   the   race 


has  passed  previously  to  the  acquisition  of  full 
moral  personality'  (F.  R.  Tennant,  Hwlsean  Lect. 
p.  81).  But  then  sin  is  a  determination  of  the 
'full  moral  personality.'  Even  if  we  accept  the 
story  of  man's  first  disobedience  as  historically  a 
fact,  it  is  no  more  explicable  as  a  necessary  stage 
in  human  evolution  than  the  latest  instance  of 
wrong  done  by  one  man  against  another.  That  all 
men  are  the  enemies  of  God  until  reconciled  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  personal 
relationship  unaftected  by  scientific  research.  The 
observer  can  do  no  more  than  register,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover  them,  the  conditions  under  which 
activities  have  resulted  which,  in  view  of  the  will 
of  God,  assumed  to  be  known,  are  recognized  as 
disloyalty  and  therefore  as  sin.  No  doctrine  of  sin 
is  possible  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  personal 
experience  involving  the  recognition  of  God.  The 
universality  of  the  need  which  it  expresses  is 
attested,  not  by  any  demonstrative  proof,  but  by 
the  conviction  of  sin  through  which  each  individual 
has  passed  to  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  life. 
Of  such  Christian  experience  the  witness  of  the 
Church  is  the  summary,  and  its  missionary  labours 
are  the  measure  of  its  faith  that  redemption  is 
applicable  to  all.  With  this  alone  is  Christianity 
as  such  concerned.  It  does  not  go  behind  the 
activity  of  a  self-determining  being,  judged  by  con- 
science. Its  doctrine  of  the  'Fall,'  therefore,  is 
not  a  pseudo-scientific  account  of  the  strength  of 
passion  or  of  the  '  survival  of  habits  and  tendencies 
incidental  to  an  earlier  stage  in  development,' 
Avhich  is  refuted  by  the  discovery  that  the  story  of 
mankind  is  that  of  a  continuous  progression.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  material  of  actual  sin, 
which,  though  environment  may  have  been  vastly 
modified  by  corrupt  action,  cannot  rightly  be 
spoken  of  as  'polluted.'  But  it  is  the  expression, 
in  the  only  manner  of  which  language  admits,  of 
the  postulate  of  guilt  and  slavery  involved  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  God's  message  of  free  salva- 
tion, to  every  creature. 

The  story  of  the  Fall,  recorded  in  Gn  3,  though 
it  shaped  the  form  in  which  St.  Paul  stated  the 
universality  of  sin,  does  not  vitally  affect  a  teach- 
ing which,  in  its  absence,  would  have  sought 
another  method  of  expression.  Indeed,  its  essential 
featuras  are  all  present  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
before  it  is  stated  in  terms  of  Adam's  transgression. 
To  say  that  the  doctrine  is  merely  illustrated  by 
the  story,  would  be  to  attribute  to  the  Hebrew 
Christian  mind  of  the  1st  cent,  an  attitude  towards 
the  OT  possible  only  in  a  critical  age.  Nor  will 
the  use  of  '  Adam '  as  a  category  for  summing  up 
the  human  race  in  1  Co  lo'-"-  warrant  us  in  believ- 
ing that  St.  Paul  was  led  to  his  characteristic 
idea  of  human  solidarity  otherwise  than  along  the 
lines  natural  to  a  Jewish  interpreter  of  the  OT  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  Romans,  p. 
136,  '  Effects  of  Adam's  Fall,'  etc. ).  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT  is  far  removed 
from  a  hard  Western  literalism,  its  narratives 
being  the  authoritative  forms  under  which  spiritual 
truths  are  apprehended  rather  than  the  material  of 
historical  science  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  ib.  p.  302, 
'St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT').  The  canons  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis 
cannot  aft'ect  their  doctrinal  use  in  the  NT.  If  the 
first  truth  which  concerns  the  moral  life  of  man  be 
the  Divine  origin,  and  therefore  the  essential  good- 
ness, i.e.  conformity  to  the  Divine  intention,  of  the 
material  world  and  of  his  own  personality,  the 
second  is  that  nevertheless  he  is  an  alien  from 
God.  This  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  life,  which 
escapes  the  negation  of  a  true  morality  involved 
alike  in  Oriental  dualism  and  philosophic  monism, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Genesis  stories,  and 
separable  from  them  in  the  NT.     It  is,  however, 


remarkable  that  even  in  these  early  narratives  the 
religious  truth  is  presented  with  a  completeness 
conspicuously  absent  from  many  later  theologies. 
Tlie  three  personalities  of  God,  Man,  and  the  Evil 
One, — disobedience,  guilt,  exclusion  from  the  King- 
dom, the  need  of  liberation  from  an  external 
tyranny  typified  in  the  promised  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head, — all  are  essential  to  the  reality  of 
sin.  It  is  dithcult  to  understand  how  this  could 
be  better  represented  than  by  attributing  an  act  of 
disobedience  against  God  and  of  compliance  with 
'  the  voice  of  a  stranger '  to  a  common  ancestor  of 
all  living.  The  situation  thus  expressed  is  briefly 
summarized  by  St.  Paul,  '  All  have  sinned,  and 
(therefore)  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God '  (Ro  3-^). 

Confusion  is  often  caused  by  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  sin  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  explain  its  presence  in 
terms  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.  It  is  sufficient, 
so  the  argument  runs,  to  observe  the  difficulty 
that  each  must  encounter  '  of  enforcing  his  inherited 
organic  nature  to  obey  a  moral  law '  (Tennant, 
Hulscan  Lectures,  p.  81).  But,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  what  needs  explanation  is  the  self- 
arraignment  which  the  process  entails,  it  is  con- 
trary to  experience,  no  less  than  to  Scripture,  thus 
to  place  the  '  organic  nature  '  in  an  essential  rela- 
tion to  sin,  which  is  made  to  consist  in  the  failure 
to  'moralize'  it.  The  publicans  and  harlots  go 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  before  those  with 
whose  wilful  rejection  of  God  the  physical  and 
emotional  nature  has  least  to  do.  Even  popular 
Christianity  places  '  the  devil '  at  the  climax  of 
temptation;  nor  are  'youthful  lusts,' though  they 
may  constitute  the  earliest  and  most  obvious 
material  of  transgression,  the  deadliest  and  most 
intimate  occasion  of  sin.  The  impulse  to  make 
stones  bread,  or  ajipropriate  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  masks  a  temptation  to  independence  of 
Divine  authority  which  is  the  essential  clement  in 
guilt.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Flesh  with  its 
passions  and  lusts  (Ro  7^  8*,  Gal  5r*  etc.)  cannot  be 
set  against  this.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  the  Pauline  anthropology,  to  use  the  words  of 
Lipsius,  ' rests  entirely  on  an  OT  base.'  The  'old 
man'  (6  naXaibs  r/yawj'  dvOpwiros,  Ro  6"  etc.)  is,  there- 
fore, the  body,  not  as  uncontrolled  by  spirit,  but 
as  inwrought  by  the  Evil  One  (see  above).  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  teaching,  sin  'takes  occasion'  by 
any  commandment  or  recognized  purpose  of  God, 
whether  related  to  the  physical  nature  or  not ;  nor 
would  the  theologian  of  any  age  be  a  whit  less 
einphatic  than  the  modern  theorist  in  placing  it, 
not  in  the  impulse,  but  in  the  '  deliberate  refusal  to 
reject  the  impulse.'  All  men  are  born  in  sin,  not 
as  inheriting  insatiable  and  abnormal  appetites, 
which,  however  strong,  are  still  outside  their  pev- 
sonal  responsibility,  but  as  subject  to  influences 
which,  'felt  within  us  as  ourselves'  (Tennyson, 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After),  well  up  in  person- 
alities hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  will  be  urged  that  influences  such  as  these 
are  still  external  to  the  individual,  of  whom,  there- 
fore, sin  cannot  be  predicated  anterior  to  positive 
acts  of  transgression.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this 
separation  between  actions  and  character  does  not 
correspond  with  experience.  The  man  as  distinct 
from  his  activities  is  an  abstraction.  The  '  psycho- 
logical infant '  is  an  ideal  construction  (see  Mar- 
tineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  bk.  ii.  c.  2).  No 
one  has  any  knowledge  of  himself  except  in  action. 
It  is  empirically  true  that  '  concupiscence  hath  of 
itself  the  nature  of  sin'  (Thirty-nine  Articles,  9), 
because  in  experience  the  line  between  suggestion 
and  acquiescence  is  imaginary,  and  '  he  that 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust '  knows  that  he  has 
already  committed  adultery.  And  this  is  not  in- 
consistent   with    the    complementary    truth    that 


temptation  is  not  sin.  But,  secondly,  while  it  may 
be  admitted  that  sin  on  this  view  is  metaphysicallj> 
not  free  from  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed  that 
no  peculiar  problem  is  created  by  it.  It  is  not 
exposed  to  tlie  objection  which  naturally  arises  if 
it  is  explained  in  terms  of  a  tlieory  of  heredity. 
Such  theories  are  necessarily  tentative  and  pro- 
visional, and  it  is  the  vice  of  all  explanations  based 
upon  the  current  hyiiotheses  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, that  they  tend  to  outrun  assured  results,  and 
to  involve  religious  truth  in  the  imperfections  ol 
systems  always  in  jH'ocess  of  becoming  antiquated. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  sup- 
posed analogy  of  an  '  acquired  character '  trans- 
mitted by  propagation  to  descendants  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  ob- 
jections raised  on  this  score  from  the  point  of  view 
of  advancing  science  lose  their  force.  The  probleni 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  acting 
through  the  self-determining  will  of  another  per- 
sonality, remains  just  where  it  is,  whether  sin  be  a 
reality  or  not ;  St.  Paul's  '  I,  yet  not  I '  stands  for 
an  experience  which  is  constant,  whether  the  in- 
spiring influence  be  '  the  grace  of  God '  or  '  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me.'  Wliatever  may  be  true  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  or  of  abnormal  conditions  like 
demoniacal  possession,  the  normal  course  of  per- 
sonal influence,  even  of  one  man  upon  another,  is 
not  to  paralyze  the  individual,  so  that  the  resultant 
action  is  not  his  but  another's.  That  sharp  separa- 
tion of  personalities  which  makes  one  human  being 
wholly  external  to  another  may  to  some  extent  be 
due  to  the  illusion  of  physical  limitations.  But 
at  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  '  spiritual  wickedness,' 
we  reach  a  sphere  Avhere  these  conditions  are  left 
behind,  and  the  distinctions  which  they  involve 
are  inapplicable.  That  spirit  should  thus  act 
upon  spirit  involves  no  new  difficulty,  because  its 
possibility  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  free,  re- 
sponsible personalities,  capable  of  love  and  there- 
fore of  enmity,  of  responding  to  a  spirit  of  evil  no 
less  than  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  may  involve 
a  race,  just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  indwells  the  King- 
dom of  heaven  and  each  member  of  it.  Sin  is  the 
antithesis,  not  of  freewill,  but  of  grace.  The  true 
analogy  of  redemption  is  rather  the  exorcism  which 
leaves  the  subject  '  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,' 
than  the  remedy  which  repairs  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. Salvation  is  not  the  process  by  which  the 
sinner  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  saint,  but 
the  justifying  act  whereby  the  unrighteous  is 
transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace.  No  doubt 
the  evil  sjiirit  may  return  to  the  house  from  which 
it  went  out,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  compelled  to 
reject  facts  of  experience,  and  deny  the  gradual 
nature  of  self-conquest.  But  to  think  of  sin  as  an 
inherited  or  acquired  character  which  is  being 
gradually  rediiced,  is  to  introduce  a  distinction 
between  original  and  actual  sin  which  removes 
the  former  altogether  from  the  category  of  guilt. 
Satan  '  entered  into  Judas  '  (Lk  22*,  Jn  13'-^)  ;  and 
our  Lord's  statement — '  He  that  is  bathed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet '  (Jn  13'") — seems  to  imply 
liability  to  incur  fresh  guilt  rather  than  a  redemp- 
tion as  j'et  incomplete.  That  sin  remains  even  in 
the  regenerate  is  sufficiently  accurate  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  observed  fact  of  the  imperfect  lives 
of  Christians.  But  the  deeper  view  of  St.  John  is 
that  disciples,  being  still  in  the  world,  have  con- 
stant need  to  be  kept  from  the  Evil  One  in  whom  it 
lies,  and  to  receive  afresh  propitiation  and  forgive- 
ness for  sins  actually  committed  in  consequence  of 
this  spiritual  contact. 

7.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  sin,  as  here  outlined, 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  in  harmony 
with  the  best  modern  psychology.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  of  human  nature  apart  from  per- 
sonality as  a  bundle  of  facilities,  among  which,  as 
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we  have  experience  of  it,  iy  the  faculty  of  sin.  Sin 
therefore  its  not  an  ingredient  in  ordinary  human- 
ity, which  must  be  regarded  as  absent  from  the 
pure  humanity  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God.  To 
inquire  whether  the  manhood  in  Christ  was  capable 
of  sin  is  irrelevant,  when  it  is  perceived  that  im- 
personal natures  are  abstractions  of  thought  with 
no  existence  in  fact.  Sin  is  hostility  to  what 
Jesus  Christ  is,  the  living  God.  The  house  of  a 
personality,  human  or  Divine,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Clirist,  both,  cannot  be  divided  against  itself. 
The  truth  expressed  in  the  old  theological  con- 
ception of  the  imjjersonal  humanity  of  our  Lord 
is  simply  this,  that  He  received  by  inheritance 
from  the  human  race  whatsoever  is  capable  of 
transmission,  the  structural  fabric  with  which 
biology  is  concerned,  the  material  within  which 
conscious  personality  expresses  itself.  Thus  He 
is  in  all  points  like  to  His  brethren,  who  inherit 
from  their  ancestry  what  in  itself  is  morally 
neither  good  nor  bad.  He  was  identified  with 
human  sin,  not  only  representatively  but  vitally 
(Ro  5'--"",  Ps  2-'^)— a  truth  which  so  far  eludes  state- 
ment as  almost  inevitably  to  involve  in  heresy  those 
who,  like  Edward  Irving,  seek  to  express  it.  But 
the  Word  became  flesh,  and  that  without  sin,  not 
because  the  virus  was  omitted  in  the  act  of  con- 
ception, but  because,  being  God,  He  cannot  deny 
Himself,  the  terms  '  sin '  and  '  God '  being  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  God  became  man  under  those  con- 
ditions which  sin  had  created,  viz.  the  environment 
of  Satan's  kingdom  together  with  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  death.  He  did  not  therefore  redeem 
by  becoming  man,  but  by  surrendering  Himself 
to  the  entire  consequences,  reversing  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  by  death  overcoming  death,  and 
opening  the  new  environment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.  The  fact  of  the  Atone- 
ment witnesses  against  the  view  that  the  Incarna- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  an  evil  heredity  through 
union  with  the  Divine  nature.  Its  princijile  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Personal  Spirit  of  holiness  first 
in  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  l-*)  aiid  thereafter  in  the  free 
personalities  of  the  children  of  God  (8"),  expelling 
by  His  presence  and  power  '  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  sons  of  disobedience '  (Eph  2^). 

Literature. — J.  Miiller,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Eng. 
tr.  2  vols. ;  J.  Tulloch,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin  ;  A. 
.Moore,  Some  Aspects  of  Sin  ;  C.  Gore,  Appendix  ii.  on  '  Sin ' 
in  Lux  Mundi^'> ;  O.  Pheiderer, PJiilosophij  of  Relipion,  §  '  Sin ' ; 
Clemen,  Die  Christl.  Lehre  v.  der  Silnde  ;  F.  R.  Tennant,  The 
Origin  and  Propagation  of  Sin  (Hulsean  Lectures),  also  Sources 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin  (valuable  on 
account  of  its  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  Christian 
theory) ;  Professor  James  Orr,  God's  Image  in  Man,  etc. ;  The 
Child  and  Religion  (a  volume  of  essays  by  various  authors  ; 
Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Sin,'  'Fall,  and  'Heredity.'  In  addition 
to  these,  most  of  the  standard  works  on  Systematic  Theology 
may  be  usefully  consulted  ;  also  Sanday-Headlam's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  For  science,  G.  Romanes, 
Exam,  of  Weismannism ;  Haeckel,  The  Last  Link ;  P.  N. 
Waggett,  Religion  and  Science.  For  the  Ritschlian  theory  see 
A.  Ritschl,  Justification  and  Recnnciliation,  Eng.  tr.  ch.  5  ; 
also  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Ritschlian  Theology,  ch.  10. 

J.  G.  SIMP.SON. 

SINCERITY.— 

The  term. — In  the  English  of  1611  'sincere'  was  an  apt  tr. 
of  khoXo;  applied  to  yaXa. — '  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word ' 
(1  P  22).  It  has  no  longer,  however,  the  sense  of  '  unadulterated ' 
other  than  in  an  ethical  sense,  so  that  the  RV  goes  back  to  the 
older  version  of  Wyclif — '  without  gile.'  '  Sincerity '  must, 
however,  always  bear  the  association  of  that  which  is  unmixed. 
In  origin  and  in  meaning  it  is  akin  to  '  simplicity  '  and  '  single- 
ness '  {a^XoZ;)  ;  in  meaning  to  '  purity '  {aa.Da.po;,  ayvo;) ;  but  it  is 
most  often  used  in  the  RV  to  tr.  uXixpnr,;.  In  so  far  as  this 
word  differs  from  others  of  like  meaning,  it  contemplates 
iharacter  as  'the  purged,  the  winnowed,  the  unmingled.'  If 
'  purity  '  {xa.f)oc(>k)  speaks  of  freedom  from  the  defilements  of  the 
world  as  soiling  the  soul,  'sincerity'  speaks  of  freedom  from  its 
falsehoods  as  from  a  foreign  admixture  (Trench,  Synonyms, 
§  Ixxxv.).  The  word  is  used  also  to  tr.  ayvii;  and  yvriO-Div  ;  but 
in  every  case  it  implies  the  absence  of  all  that  is  false  and  that 
makes  life  double  (Lightfoot  on  Ph  li"). 

It  follows  from  the  usage  of  the  word  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  mind,  or  to  act,  or  to  speech  ;  but 


everywhere  it  carries  the  sense  of  unadulterated  or 
unmingled,  so  that,  while  the  word  is  not  used  in 
the  Gospels,  it  is  plain  tliat  tliese  set  forth  in 
Chri.st  the  pattern  of  sincerity.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Christ  demanded  of  men  sincerity,  if  they 
were  to  enter  and  to  abide  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  at  once  the  presupposition  of  a  Christian 
experience,  and  the  bond  of  the  Christian  society. 

1.  The  sincerity  of  Jesus. — The  character  of 
Jesus  sets  the  .standard  of  perfect  sincerity  ;  '  guile 
was  not  found  in  his  mouth'  (1  P  2'--) ;  He  is  'the 
true  one  '  (6  d\T]div6s,  1  Jn  5-"),  opposed  by  that  title 
to  all  that  is  counterfeit.  To  know  Him  is  to  know 
the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  17^).  The  perfectly 
sincere  man  must  be  one  («)  whose  mind  is  perfectly 
responsive  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  speak  and  act  from  conviction.  The  con- 
viction must  be  sincerely  formed,  without  double- 
mindedness,  without  any  falsehood  of  heart  (Mt  5'^, 
2  P  3^).  All  that  Jesus  said  and  did  must  be  the 
manifestation  of  an  inner  life ;  but  the  believer 
needs  also  the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  to  distort  the  truth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  believe  that  He  means  what  He  says  ; 
we  must  believe  that  He  is  able  to  receive  without 
loss  or  deflexion  the  rays  of  the  truth.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  much  is  said  of  the  truth  of  Christ ; 
this  is  more  than  His  veracity  (cf.  Robertson's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  *  The  Kingdom  of  the  Truth '). 
He  is  the  Way  because  He  is  the  Truth  (Jn  l-l**) ; 
He  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (8^^),  and  His  light  is 
the  light  of  life.  He  is  full  of  gi-ace  and  truth 
(P^).  His  Kingdom  is  of  the  truth  (18=*^).  He  is 
set  over  against  all  that  is  unreal  and  partial  and 
transitory.  In  Him  there  is  an  unbroken  course 
for  the  revelation  of  the  light  and  life  of  God 
(H"- ^°- -^  etc.).  Sincerity  implies  the  single  heart 
and  eye,  which  alone  can  receive  the  vision  of  God. 
The  sincerity  of  Jesus  is  more  than  the  consistency 
of  His  action  and  speech  with  His  thought ;  it  in- 
volves His  trustworthiness  as  a  mediator  of  the 
truth,  (b)  But  sincerity,  in  the  more  common 
usage  of  the  -word,  implies  that  between  the  inner 
self  and  the  expression,  nothing  intervenes  to  con- 
fuse or  to  distort.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal ;  Jesus  speaks  and  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convince  men  that  He  is  revealing  His  con- 
viction. The  Gospels  manifest  a  life  of  perfect 
harmony.  The  manifestation  is  varied,  but  the 
motive  is  single.  His  gentleness  and  His  sternness 
are  alike  the  expression  of  His  holy  love,  and  never 
spring  from  idle  sentiment,  or  jiersonal  feeling,  or 
those  cross-motives  Avhich  break  the  peace  of  other 
lives. 

At  the  outset  of  His  ministry  there  comes  the 
temptation  to  accept  a  compromise  in  the  pursuit 
of  His  aims  :  He  answers,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve ' 
(Lk  4^) ;  no  tampering  with  the  mission  in  its 
means  or  in  its  ends  could  be  tolerated.  '  His 
means  are  pure  and  spotless  as  his  ends '  ( Woi'ds- 
worth).  He  is  early  contrasted  with  the  scribes 
because  of  His  authority  (I\Ik  l"'')  ;  this  impression 
could  have  been  made  only  by  One  acknowledged 
to  be  sincere.  He  Avins  from  the  first  group  of 
disciples  the  confidence  accorded  only  to  a  manifest 
conviction.  Even  the  scribes  come  to  shrink  from 
His  clear  gaze  (11'*).  The  accepted  opinion  is 
that  Jesus  speaks  truly  (Lk  20"').  Many  think 
Him  mistaken,  or  beside  Himself  (Mk  3^'),  or 
blasphemous  (H''^- "■*),  but  none  treat  Him  as  a 
conscious  deceiver.  Jesus  proves  His  sincerity  by 
His  stedfastness  in  His  calling  ;  dark  as  the  way 
becomes.  He  never  wavers  (Mt  16"-  -*).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Pharisees  would  not  have  been  un- 
willing to  compromise  with  Jesus,  but  He  would 
keep  back  nothing  of  the  truth. 
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In  his  Life  of  Jesus,  Renan  makes  allowance  for  a  lower 
standard  of  sincerity  in  the  East  than  that  to  which  the 
Western  nations  conform.  'To  the  deeply  earnest  races  of 
the  West,  conviction  means  sincerity  to  one's  self.  But  sincerity 
to  one's  self  has  not  much  meanini,'  to  Oriental  peoples,  little 
accustomed  to  the  subtleties  of  a  critical  spirit.  .  .  .  The  literal 
truth  has  little  value  for  the  Oriental ;  he  sees  everything 
through  the  medium  of  his  ideas,  his  interests,  and  his  passions. 
History  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  fully  admit  that  there  are 
many  standards  of  sincerity '  (ch.  16).  By  such  means  Renan 
seeks  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  popular  illusions,  and 
the  willingness  which  he  finds  in  Jesus  to  take  advantage  of 
them  in  the  interest  of  His  enthusiastic  purpose. 

A  truer  criticism  would  rather  attribute  the  story  of  such 
acconnnodation,  if  it  were  discerned,  to  the  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  disciples.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  resort 
to  such  explanations ;  the  narratives  make  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  Jesus  deliberatelj'  refused  to  work  upon  popular  illusions. 
iVor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of  sincerity,  of  which 
Renan  speaks,  has  been  set  by  Christian  faith.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  more  stern  demand  for  truth  and  sincerity  than  in  the 
Apostolic  writings,  which  owe  their  inspiration  to  '  the  mind  of 
Christ.'  It  is  impossible  to  regard  as  one  among  many  phases 
of  Oriental  religion  a  faith  which  in  its  preparatory  history 
declared  that  God  demanded  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in 
its  fulfilment  manifested  to  the  world  One  who  was  known  as 
'  the  Truth.' 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus.  —  Everywhere  Jesus  de- 
mands realitj'.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  .see 
God  (Mt  5*).  It  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  vision. 
If  the  eye  be  single,  the  wliole  body  siiall  be  full  of 
light  (6-^).  Jesus  calls  for  truth  of  heart.  '  There 
is  a  truth  which  lies  behind  the  recognition  of 
particular  truths.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  right 
beliefs.'  '  Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  in- 
fundis  acescit'  (Horace,  Ep.  i.  2.  54).  Those  who 
receive  the  revelation  which  Jesus  brings  .are 
likened  to  babes  (vt)iriois)  (Mt  11-').  Only  those 
who  become  as  little  children  can  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  (18^).  It  is  the  singleness  of  the  child, 
his  truth  of  heart,  and  freedom  from  ulterior 
motives,  that  are  praised.  In  the  life  tiiat  is  in 
the  Kingdom  there  must  be  no  confusion  of  ends  ; 
it  must  be  perfect  (reXeios),  as  tlie  Father  is  perfect 
(5'**').  It  is  the  unpurged  mind  tliat  misses  the 
vision.  If  the  soul  is  divided,  the  profession  of  the 
lips  will  be  of  no  avail  (7^'^).  Words  must  not 
be  idle  (12'*")  (apyov),  without  any  correspondence 
in  inward  thought  and  outward  action.  Words 
must  be  the  'incarnation  of  thought.'  Notliing 
must  intervene  between  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
and  his  word.  Oaths  are  condemned  as  likely  to 
take  from  the  severe  demands  of  truthful  speech. 
The  yea  must  be  yea,  the  nay,  nay  (5^'^).  An 
oath  lowers  the  value  of  normal  .speech.  In  all 
other  departments  of  life  there  must  be  the  same 
absence  of  duplicity.  There  cannot  be  two  masters 
(e--*).  The  discij^le  must  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
(G^'O,  and  must  not  be  over-anxious  for  food  and 
raiment.  He  must  not  only  be  wise  as  a  serpent, 
but  sincere,  simple  (dKepaios)  (10^^)  as  a  dove  (cf. 
Ph  2'^).  He  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(Jn  4^'*).  It  was  this  simplicity  that  Jesus  found 
in  the  disciples  whom  He  chose  ;  like  Nathanaei, 
they  were  Israelites  tvithout  guile  (l'*^),  ev  y  56Xos 
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E.  Shillito. 
SINGING.— See  Music. 

SINLESSNESS.— '  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus'  is  a 
phrase  which  only  imperfectly  indicates  the  ground 
it  is  intended  to  cover.  It  is  too  negative.  '  The 
sinless  perfection  of  Jesus'  would  be  a  more  adequate 
phrase.  But  '  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus '  has  an 
attractive  sound  ;  it  is  the  title  of  a  book — that 
of  Ullmann  cited  below  —  which  may  be  called 
classical ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  displace  it 
from  the  position  of  honour  it  occupies,  although 
we  must  use  it  with  the  understanding  that  it 
means  more  than   it  says.      It  is  not  to  be  con- 


founded with  the  errorlessness  of  Jesus.  Indeed, 
the  very  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Max  Meyer, 
op.  cit.  infr.)  refers  with  the  utmost  frankness,  if 
we  ought  not  rather  to  say  thoughtlessness,  to  the 
mistakes  of  Je.sus  (p.  9),  while  vigorously  defending 
His  sinlessness.  But  on  this  subject  see  the  much 
more  profoundly  considered  judgments  of  Dorner 
(Glaubcnslchrc,  ii.  p.  472 f.)  and  Tholuck  {Das  AT 
im  NT,\K2^iX.). 

An  argument  for  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  has 
been  elaborated  by  Ullmann  from  the  prevalence 
of  holiness  in  Christendom. 

Wherever  Christianity  exists — thus  the  argument  proceeds — 
there  holiness  also  is  to  be  seen.  While  exceptionally  advanced 
holiness  may  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  society,  there  is  not 
a  country,  or  even  a  town  or  village,  in  which  Cliristianity  is 
established  but  there  will  be  found  in  it  numbers  of  persons 
striving  after  a  holy  life.  In  every  Christian  congregation  there 
are  at  least  a  few  specimens  of  character  so  striking  that  even 
those  who  are  themselves  destitute  of  religious  aspiration 
acknowledge  them  to  be  no  earthly  products,  but  to  ha\e  a 
heavenly  origin  ;  while  more  sympathetic  observers  will  say 
that  to  them  the  sight  of  one  such  holy  person  has  been  a  more 
convincing  argument  for  the  reahty  and  the  blessedness  of  re- 
ligious experience  than  all  the  verbal  arguments  they  have  ever 
listened  to.  For  this  phenomenon  is  specifically  Christian.  It 
is  true  that  heathenism  has  its  so-called  holy  men — that  is, 
persons  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  God — but  it 
requires  little  discrimination  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
an  Indian  fakir  and  a  Christian  saint.  The  classical  nations 
produced  many  a  splendid  specimen  of  human  nature  ;  but  the 
best  of  them  were  essentially  different  from  those  whom  Chris- 
tendom would  recognize  as  holy.  E\  en  Socrates,  as  e\  ery  one 
must  know  who  has  read  the  Meinorabilia  of  Xenophon,  was 
not  holy  in  the  Christian  sense,  but,  at  certain  points,  very 
much  the  reverse.  In  what  precisely  the  difference  consists  il 
maj'  not  be  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  feel,  holiness 
being,  like  beauty  and  some  more  of  the  finest  things,  in  the 
last  resort  indescribable.  But  whatever  may  be  its  exact 
definition,  holiness  is,  at  all  events,  essentially  Christian.  Those 
who  are  possessed  of  it  would  acknowledge  that  they  owe  it  to 
Christ,  their  communion  with  God  being  based  on  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ,  and  their  benevolence  towards 
men  due  to  their  adoption  of  His  views  as  to  the  dignity  and 
destiny  of  human  nature.  They  are  imitators  of  Him,  yet  they 
always  know  Him  to  be  infinitely  above  them.  Here,  then,  is 
the  argument :  '  If  Christ  is  the  source  of  holiness  in  others,  and 
if  He  stands  far  above  the  holiest  of  those  who  derive  it  from 
Him,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  He  must  Himself  be 
sinless '  (pp.  cit.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  3). 

On  different  minds  such  an  argument  will  make 
different  impressions  ;  but  we  are  certainlj-  going 
uiton  more  solid  ground  when  we  turn  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripttire. 

1.  Here  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  impres- 
sion which  He  made  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  on 
both  friends  and  foes.  Thus,  when  He  presented 
Himself  for  baptism  among  the  multitude  at  the 
Jordan,  the  Baptist  forbade  Him,  saying,  '  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me?'  (Mt  3").  Whether  this  sense  of  inferiority 
and  unworthiness  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist  be 
ascribed  to  a  long  acquaintance  with  Jesus  before- 
hand, or  to  the  rapt  dignity  in  the  expression  of 
Jesus  at  the  moment,  it  is  equally  remarkable. 
Even  more  pronounced  Avas  the  sense  of  the  same 
contrast  expressed  by  St.  Peter,  when,  after  the 
miracle  wrought  before  his  eyes  in  his  own  boat, 
he  shrank  away,  exclaiming,  '  Depart  from  me  ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  ! '  (Lk  5«).  This  was 
the  spontaneous  ettect  on  a  sensitive  conscience  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Divine  ;  it  was  the  terror  of 
sin  at  the  manifestation  of  sinlessness.  These  were 
testimonies  of  friends  ;  but  His  enemies,  in  their 
involuntary  trilxites,  were  no  less  exjilicit.  Thus, 
the  centurion  who  presided  over  the  crucifixion 
exclaimed,  as  he  saw  Him  expire  :  'Certainly  this 
was  a  rigliteous  man '  (23^'').  The  wife  of  Pilate 
made  use  of  almost  the  identical  expression  when 
she  sent  to  her  husband  the  message  :  '  Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  this  just  man  '  (Mt  27^^).  Pilate 
himself  said  :  '  I  find  no  fault  in  him '  (Jn  19"). 
And  even  Judas  Iscariot,  though  he  had  known 
Him  long,  and  had,  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke, 
a  strong  interest  in  recalling  anything  with  which 
he  could  have  found  fault  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
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conduct,  acknowledged  that  he  had  betrayed  '  in- 
nocent blood'  (Mt  27-*). 

2.  Of  more  theological  importance  are  the  state- 
ments in  what  may  be  called  the  authoritative 
parts  of  the  NT.  St.  John  says :  '  Ye  know  that 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  ;  and  in  him 
is  no  sin  '  ( 1  Jn  3^).  Such  was  the  total  impression 
carried  away  by  this  disciple  from  the  years  of 
intimacy  with  liis  Master.  Elsewhere  he  expresses 
the  same  sentiment  more  positively,  as  for  instance 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel ;  but  this  statement 
of  the  negative  may  here  suffice.  Next  to  St.  John 
in  intimacy  w^as  St.  Peter  ;  and  he  summed  up  his 
experiences,  very  .soon  after  these  had  been  received, 
when,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
he  referred  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
One '  (Ac  S''*)  ;  and  that,  with  the  proce.ss  of  time, 
his  convictions  on  this  point  had  not  changed  is 
proved  by  the  declaration  in  one  of  his  Epistles  : 
•  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God'  (1  P 
3'*).  St.  Paul  echoes  the  same  sentiment  Avhen  he 
states :  '  Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him'  (2  Co  5^').  No  other  NT 
writer  has,  however,  set  down  statements  on  this 
theme  so  striking  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  calls 
Jesus  '  holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  sejiarated  from 
sinners '  (7"®) ;  and,  in  another  passage,  declares  : 
'  We  have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one 
that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin '  (4^^).  These  quotations  are  not 
exhaustive  ;  but  tliey  are  so  directly  to  the  point 
that  it  is  useless  to  add  to  them.  If  there  be  any 
virtue  in  proof-texts,  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is 
proved  beyond  contradiction. 

3.  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  the  NT,  however, 
the  one  to  which  we  turn  with  the  keenest  curi- 
osity is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  we 
have  to  see  whether  He  committed  Himself  on  this 
subject.  The  result  of  such  an  investigation  is 
perhaps  less  satisfying  than  might  have  been 
hoped.  On  one  occasion,  indeed.  He  said  to  His 
opponents  :  '  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ? ' 
(Jn  8^^) ;  and  if,  as  apj^ears  to  be  the  case,  this 
was  a  general  challenge  in  reference  to  His  whole 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  a  denial  of  a  particular 
sin,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
more  distinct  claim  to  sinlessness.  On  the  same 
occasion  He  said  :  '  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me  : 
he  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him '  (v.-").  Very  similar 
was  His  declaration  on  another  occasion :  '  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  accomplish  his  work'  (4'''*).  To  the  Apostles,  at 
the  Last  Supper,  He  said  :  '  I  will  no  more  speak 
much  with  you  ;  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  he  hatli  nothing  in  me '  ( 14**),  which  seems  to 
be  a  denial  that  in  Him  there  was  any  point  of 
contact  where  the  Evil  One  might  bring  his  accusa- 
tions or  fasten  his  temptations.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  these  citations  are  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  ;  and  there  are  none  of  equal  force  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

But  if  the  things  about  Himself  which  He  says 
in  this  connexion  are  less  striking  than  might  have 
been  expected,  all  the  more  impressive  are  the 
things  about  Himself  which  He  does  not  say.  He 
never  makes  any  confession  of  personal  sin.  This 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
not  as  if  He  had  been  one  of  those  religious  teachers 
who,  whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  pass 
by  the  subject  of  sin.  Not  only  did  He  spend  a 
great  deal  of  His  activity  in  the  denunciation  of 
sin,  but  He  taught  His  own  intimate  disciples  to 
pray  habitually  for  deliverance  from  it ;  no  fewer 


than  three  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
being  to  this  effect.  Yet  what  He  advised  others 
to  do  He  never,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  did  Himself. 
Of  His  intimate  life  of  prayer  we  possess  pretty 
ample  records  ;  but  in  none  of  these  are  there  any 
confessions  of  sin.  This  omission  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  practice  of  other  conspicuous 
figures  in  Holy  Writ  is  noticed.  The  most  promi- 
nent names  of  the  OT  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
frequent  and  ample  confessions  of  personal  guilt. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  says  :  '  Behold,  I  was  sliapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me' 
(Ps5P);  Isaiah  says:  'Woe  is  me;  for  I  am  un- 
done ;  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips '  (6^) ;  Job 
groans  :  '  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes '  (42^) ;  Ezra  prays :  '  O  my  God,  I  am 
ashamed  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my 
God :  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our 
heads,  and  our  guiltiness  is  grown  up  unto  the 
heavens '  (9^).  With  the  corresponding  figures  of 
the  NT  it  is  not  different.  Thus,  St.  Paul  cries  : 
'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?'  (Ro  7^"*);  and 
even  the  saintly  St.  John  confesses  :  '  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us '  (iJn  P).  Thus,  both  the  worthies 
of  the  OT,  from  whom  Jesus  learned,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  NT,  who  learned  from  Him,  speak 
on  this  subject  with  one  consent ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  more  of  religious  genius  any  of 
them  had,  the  more  poignant  were  their  cries  for 
pardon.  Jesus,  however,  differs  in  this  respect 
radically  from  them  all,  and  science  must  assign  a 
reason  for  the  contrast.  If  it  was  a  defect,  it  was 
a  serious  one.  If  He  sinned,  like  the  other  children 
of  Adam,  but  failed  to  be  humbled  and  to  confess 
His  fault,  this  brings  Him  down  beneath  the  re- 
ligious heroes  of  the  race ;  for  what  feature  of 
religious  genius  is  more  essential  than  humility  ? 
But  if  it  was  no  defect,  what  other  explanation  of 
it  can  there  be  but  sinlessness  ? 

4.  Objections.  —  Ever  since  the  time  of  Celsus 
there  have  been  objections  raised  to  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  and  exceptions,  more  or  less  specific,  taken 
to  His  moral  character.  During  the  greater  portion 
of  Christian  history,  however,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  He  was  without  sin ;  this  being  the 
very  least  that  has  been  spontaneously  conceded  by 
any  affecting  to  believe  on  Him  in  any  sense.  Even 
the  early  Socinians  were  ai'dent  defenders  of  this 
doctrine.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Deism  and 
Rationalism  that  to  express  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject became  a  common  characteristic  of  unbelief. 
The  revival  of  evangelical  faith  in  the  nineteenth 
century  raised  up  a  host  of  defenders,  not  only 
those  in  the  full  current  of  the  revival  being  on  this 
side,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  many  distinguished 
scholars  who  stood  somewdiat  aside,  such  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Schweizer,  Hase,  Keim  and  Weizsiicker 
being  forward  in  the  same  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
Strauss,  in  his  books  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  advanced 
further  and  further  in  the  dii'ection  of  denial  ;  and 
Pecaut  in  Le  Christ  ct  la  Conscience,  1859,  displayed 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  in  heaping  up  every 
conceivable  objection  to  the  Saviour's  conduct.  On 
the  whole,  the  great  series  of  Lives  of  Christ,  which 
have  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  theology  of 
the  last  two  generations,  have  been  loyal  to  the 
conviction  and  testimony  of  Christendom  ;  but,  in 
the  very  latest  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
this  field,  an  uncertain  sound  is  heard  (see,  e.g., 
O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  esp.  p.  34  ;  Weinel, 
Jesus  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert,  esp.  pp.  61  ft', 
and  274  ff.),  so  that  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  this  belief  may 
have  to  be  earnestly  contended  for  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

The  objections  alleged  are  either  (a)  of  a  more 
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general  and  ishilosophical  order,  or  (b)  relate  to 
actions  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  -which  are  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  a  perfect  character. 

(rt)  In  the  daj-s  of  the  Old  Rationalism  the  commonest  objec- 
tion was  that "  sinless  perfection  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
development :  man  has  to  raise  himself  from  matter  to  spirit, 
and  from  imperfection  to  perfection.  Kant  held  that  ^■irtne 
consists  solely  of  moral  conflict ;  and  many,  appealing  to  him, 
concluded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  a  genuine  man  unless  He 
began  in  imperfection  and  fought  His  way  up  to  sinlessness. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  well-known  position  of  Strauss,  that  it  is 
not  the  way  of  the  idea,  in  fulfilling  itself  in  actuality,  to  pour 
all  its  fulness  into  one  specimen,  which  is  thereby  enabled  to 
boast  itself  over  all  the  rest ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  likes 
to  display  its  riches  in  a  multiplicity  of  specimens,  which  mulu- 
allv  supplement  and  complete  one  another.  Such  objections 
formed  jiart  and  parcel  of  the  intellectual  world  in  which  they 
were  excogitated  ;  and,  as  that  world  has  long  ago  passed  away, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  attempt  the  refutation  of  them. 

Far  more  persistent  has  been  the  impression  that 
sinlessness  is  inconsistent  with  genuine  temptation  ; 
and  as  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  was  tempted,  it  may 
be  argued  that  He  cannot  have  been  sinless. 

Under  the  stress  of  this  consideration,  Schleiermacher,  who 
made  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  the  very  basis  of  his  speculative 
system,  practically  denied  the  reality  of  tlie  temptations  of  Jesus. 
Edward  Irving,  on  the  other  hand,  appealing  to  such  texts  of 
Scripture  as  Ro  82  and  Col  122,  taught  that  the  human  nature  of 
Jesus  had  in  itself  the  principle  of  sin  and  error,  and  not  only 
was  capable  of  erring  and  falling,  but  was  disposed  to  all  evil ; 
although,  bv  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  Him  and  the 
energy  of  His  holy  will.  He  overcame  every  temptation  as  it 
arose. 

What  Irving  and  others  who  have  agreed  with  him  or  adopted 
kindred  notions  have  felt  has  been  that,  without  such  imperfec- 
tion in  the  human  nature  of  ("hrist  as  they  postulate,  there  can 
have  been  no  real  conflict  with  evil,  and  tliat  so  the  accounts 
of  our  Lord's  temptation,  which  are  intended  to  be  so  priceless 
to  His  tempted  disciples,  lose  their  virtue,  the  conflict  being 
reduced  to  a  sham  fight.  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  by  Dorner 
and  others,  that  the  presence  in  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
of  the  contrast  between  knowing  and  willing  makes  real  conflict 
possible  ;  for  the  knowledge  is  antecedent,  and  then  the  will  has 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  knowledge.  Further,  the  con- 
trast between  body  and  spirit  makes  conflict  possible,  because 
the  body  may,  without  sin,  feel  strongly  all  the  instincts  of  life  ; 
yet  the  spirit  may  discern  the  necessity  for  overcoming  these 
"and  accepting,  as  Jesus  did,  suffering  and  death  in  loyalty  to  a 
peculiar  vocation.  As  a  faultless  man,  Jesus  had  a  right  to  all 
the  rewards  and  pleasures  which  ought,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  ensue  upon  well-doing  ;  and  it  could  not  be  without  conflict 
that  He  resigned  His  rights  and  embraced  a  lot  so  contrary  to 
His  deserts.  In  the  little  work  of  Meyer,  mentioned  below,  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  these 
riddles. 

However  the  enigma  is  to  be  solved,  certain  it  is 
that  Jesus  was  tempted.  The  scenes  in  the  Wil- 
derness, in  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  Cross,  when  He 
is  represented  as  in  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
were  not  less  severe  than  the  similar  experiences 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  far  more  so.  His  purity 
made  the  inrush  of  temptation  more  painful.  His 
liumanity  had  not  the  stolid  calm  of  a  lethargic 
temperament,  but  was  sensitive  at  every  pore  ;  He 
felt  not  less  but  more  than  others  the  condemnation 
of  unjust  authority,  the  desertion  of  friends,  and 
the  api)arent  frustration  of  Providence.  Even  if 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  should  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom,  we  will  not  surrender 
eitlier  member  of  the  great  assertion,  that  He  was 
tempted  '  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  '  (He  4^^). 

(b)  The  other  kind  of  objection  relates  to  specific 
statements  of  the  Gospel  liistory  which  are  held  to 
be  inconsistent  with  .sinlessness.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
tended that  His  staying  behind  at  Jerusalem,  when 
He  Avas  twelve  years  of  age,  and  His  answer  to 
Joseph  and  INIary,  were  not  worthy  of  an  obedient 
child  ;  and  objection  is,  in  like  manner,  taken  to 
His  sharp  re[)ly  to  His  mother  when  she  tried  to 
turn  Him  back  from  the  fulfilment  of  His  vocation. 
In  cleansing  the  Temple,  He  is  charged  with  dis- 
playing undue  vehemence,  and  it  is  held  that  He 
exhibited  an  arrogance  unbecoming  His  youth  and 
His  position  in  His  attacks  on  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  In  cursing  the  fig-tree,  it  is  claimed, 
He  gave  way  to  temper  ;  and,  in  the  casting  of  the 


demons  out  of  the  possessed  man  of  Gadara  and 
giving  them  permission  to  enter  the  swine,  with  the 
result  that  two  thousand  of  these  were  lost  to  tlieir 
owners,  He  disjjlayed  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  property.  Most  of  such  charges  are  venerable 
with  age  and  have  been  answered  .so  often  that  it 
may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  answer 
them  again  ;  but  there  are  two  more,  of  which 
something  may  require  to  be  said. 

It  has  been  lield  that  the  action  of  Jesus  in  pre- 
senting Himself  before  John  to  receive  '  the  bajitism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  betrayed  a 
consciousness  of  guilt.  This  objection  has  been 
recently  revived  by  O.  Holtzmann,  who  quotes 
from  the  Gospel  to  the,  Hcbreics  —  a  document  to 
Avhich  he  attaches  great  importance — a  statement 
to  the  effect  that,  when  solicited  by  His  motlier 
and  His  brethren  to  accompany  them  to  the  Jordan, 
Jesus  demanded  wherefore  He  should  go,  as  He  had 
no  sin  to  wash  away,  but  immediately  checked  Him- 
self by  adding,  '  Unless,  indeed,  this  is  uttered  in 
ignorance  ' ;  and  the  author  adds  that,  unless  Jesus 
had  said  this,  no  writer  of  a  Gospel  would  have 
invented  it.  ]Much  more,  however,  than  is  known 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebreivs  would  require  to  be 
ascertained  before  this  could  be  asserted  ;  it  may 
have  been  the  organ  of  an  Ebionite  tendency  in  tlie 
early  Church,  to  which  such  an  invention  would 
have  been  congenial  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iii.  27).  The 
movement  of  John  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a 
negative  side :  it  was  not  only  a  '  baptism  of  re- 
pentance,' but  a  great  new  consecration  to  God  and 
country,  in  which  Jesus  was  bound  to  take  the 
lead  ;  and  many  have  believed  that,  even  at  this 
stage,  He  so  identified  Himself  Mith  His  people 
that  He  felt  their  sin  to  be  His  own,  and  in  the 
act  of  baptism  symbolized  that  washing  of  it  away 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  through  His  death. 

The  other  objection  to  which  importance  attaclies 
is  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  one  who  addressed  Him 
as  'Good  Master' — 'Wlij"-  callest  thou  me  good? 
there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God '  (]Mk  10'^). 
It  is  not  obvious  why  Jesus  should  have  objected 
to  be  called  '  Good  Master,'  such  a  mode  of  address 
being,  one  would  sujipose,  a  form  of  courtesy  in 
which  there  was  no  harm  ;  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  humour  or  irony  of  Jesus  may 
have  been  at  play  ;  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inter- 
pret Him  too  literally.  What  was  it  that  He 
wished  to  turn  the  inquirer's  attention  to?  Stier's 
dilemma  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  :  '  Either,  There 
is  none  good  but  God  ;  Christ  is  good  ;  therefore 
Christ  is  God  :  or.  There  is  none  good  but  God  ; 
Christ  is  not  God;  therefore  Christ  is  not  good.' 
The  reading  in  ]\It.  (19^"),  where  the  point  under 
discussion  is  the  Good  in  the  sense  of  the  Sumvnon 
Bonvm,  renders  it  dubious  wliat  was  the  real  topic 
of  the  conversation.  But  if  it  really  was  about 
M-hether  or  not  Jesus  was  good,  then  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  '  good '  in  the  same  sense 
as  God ;  because  His  goodness,  being  that  of  a 
human  being,  was  only  in  process  of  becoming, 
and  had  to  realize  itself  on  every  step  of  a  long 
ascent.  The  comment  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  in  EGT 
may  be  subjoined  :  '  The  question  means  not  "Tlie 
epithet  is  not  applicable  to  Me,  but  to  God  only,'" 
but  "  Do  not  make  ascriptions  of  goodness  a  matter 
of  mere  courtesy  and  politeness."  The  case  is 
parallel  to  the  unAvillingness  of  Jesus  to  be  called 
Christ  indiscriminately.  Weinel  complains  that 
this  objection  is  usually  answered  with  too  much 
levity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  body 
of  objections  worthy  of  candid  and  careful  investi- 
gation. Not  only  Avill  they  bear  pondering,  but 
they  will  reward  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  cause  tlie 
student  to  stumble,  they  will  liave  the  ojjposite 
effect  of  leading  him  further  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Person  of  Christ. 
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5.  The  relation  of  the  sinlessness  of  our  Lord 
to  other  elements  of  the  Christian  system. 

(1)  It  has  ail  obvious  bearing  on  the  Vlrgin-hirth. 
Had  Jesus  been  an  ordinary  linlc  in  the  cliain  of 
liuraanity,  He  could  not  have  been  sinless ;  for 
'  there  is  none  rigliteous,  no,  not  one ' :  in  all  who 
have  descended  from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation, 
there  is  a  '  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  the  mind.'  It  hfis  been  said,  indeed,  that 
immunity  from  this  sad  inheritance  could  not  have 
been  secured  in  the  way  suggested,  because  the 
motherhood  of  Mary,  unless  she  also  had  been  sin- 
less, would  have  transmitted  the  tainted  nature. 
We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  way  in  which 
the  soul  is  transmitted  to  be  sure  of  this.  And  if 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
know  too  little  to  have  scientific  assurance  of  the 
contrary,  yet  the  providential  arrangement  seems 
intended  to  suggest  this  end.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  it  suggests  it  too  obviously,  and  that  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  birth  was  an  afterthought, 
to  confirm  the  sinlessness.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  presents  one  part  as  fitted  to 
another  with  miraculous  cleverness,  so  as  to  make 
one  idea  account  for  another,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  the  authors  or  the 
straightforwardness  of  their  narration.  There  is  a 
logic  in  facts  as  well  as  in  ideas  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  an  instance  of  fact  answering  to  fact  in  the 
Divine  intention,  the  human  mind  only  discerning 
the  fitness  as  it  looks  back  on  the  accomplished 
history. 

(2)  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Some  have,  indeed,  held  it  directly  to 
prove  His  Divinity  ;  because,  they  have  argued,  the 
moral  force  of  mere  manhood  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  life  of  sinlessness 
in  a  sinful  world.  If  even  Adam,  in  an  empty  and 
sinless  world,  fell,  what  chance  was  there  of  another, 
standing  in  a  world  so  corrupt  and  a  society  so  per- 
verted as  that  in  which  Jesus  lived,  moved  and 
had  His  being  ?  To  bring  the  Divine  nature,  how- 
ever, into  play,  to  account  for  the  sinlessness, 
Avould  obscure  the  reality  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus  ;  and  it  obscures  the  vital  truth  that  His 
sinlessness  Mas  not  only  a  gift  but  an  attainment, 
which  He  had  to  secure  afresh  on  every  step  of  a 
human  development,  and  which  rendered  Him 
supremely  well-pleasing  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
God  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure  unto  Him 
(Jn  3^^)  ;  and,  by  constantly  receiving  this  Divine 
communication  and  giving  it  free  play  within  Him, 
He  garrisoned  His  human  nature  against  the  ad- 
vances of  sin.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  His 
constant  victory  over  temptation.  Although,  how- 
ever. His  sinlessness  does  not  directly  prove  His 
Divinity,  it  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  it  of  an 
important  kind  :  it  lends  weight  to  all  His  state- 
ments, and  especially  to  His  statements  about 
Himself.  A  sinless  being  could  not  make  state- 
ments which  were  false,  extravagant,  or  overween- 
ing. Now,  Jesus  made  statements  about  Himself 
that  either  were  visionary  and  unbecoming,  or 
proved  Him  to  be  greater  than  the  children  of 
men  ;  and  if  His  character  supplies  strong  reason 
for  accepting  these  as  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  our  beliefs  about 
Him  cannot  be  ignored. 

(3)  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  did  not  expect 
Him  to  die ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  they 
knew  Him  to  be  without  sin.  Death  is  for  sinners  ; 
but  why  should  one  die  who  is  sinless  ?  This  was 
the  puzzle  with  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
perplexed  when  He  was  lying  in  the  grave,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  His  cause  had  perished  in  this  un- 
answerable enigma.  It  is  well  known  what  came, 
through  the  illumination  of  the  Resurrection  and 


the  outpoui'ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  Apos- 
tolic solution  of  this  mystery.  The  Apostles  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  He  had,  indeed,  died  on 
account  of  sin,  yet  not  on  account  of  sin  of  His 
own,  but  for  the  sins  of  others.  Jesus  Himself  had 
declared  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  that  He  would 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  (Mt  20"^).  Had 
He  been  one  of  the  sinful  sons  of  Adam,  He  could 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  for  '  none  of  them 
can  redeem  his  brother  or  offer  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him'  (Ps  49'').  Had  Jesus  been  a  sinner  like  the 
rest.  He  would  have  had  to  die  like  the  rest  for 
His  own  sin. 

There  are  probably  other  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  which  this  subject  could  be  shown  to 
have  a  bearing  ;  but  these  will  suffice.  Since  UU- 
niann's  celebrated  exposition  this  argument  has 
proved  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  effective  of 
apologetic  weapons.  Persons  who  have  grown  up 
in  a  Christian  atmosphere  readily  yield  to  its  truth ; 
and  then  they  can  be  shown  how  much  more  it 
involves.  In  those  times  of  inward  storm,  due  to 
many  causes,  to  which  young  minds  are  subject, 
it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  find  a 
spot  of  shelter  in  which  to  cast  anchor,  till  the 
onset  of  doubt  has  subsided  a  little  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  without  a  rival. 
It  is  not  a  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  stage  on  the  way. 

LiTBRATURB. — UUiiiann,  Die  Siindlosigkeit  Jesu  [first  sketch 
appeared  in  1828  in  SK,  seven  editions  in  author's  lifetime,  Eng. 
tr.,  T.  &.  T.  Clark] ;  Dorner,  Jesu  sUndlose  Vollkommenheit 
[appeared  in  1862  in  JDTh],  see  also  chs.  105  to  107  in  the  same 
author's  Glaubcnslehre  [Eng.  tr.,  T.  &  T.  Clark] ;  Schaff,  The 
Person  of  Christ  i'-,  1882  [with  bihliography] ;  Liddon,  BL,  Leot. 
iv.  ;  Forrest,  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Experience,  Lect.  i.,  and 
Authority  of  Christ,  10.  The  latest  publication  is  Meyer's  '  Jesu 
Siindlosigkeit '  in  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen. 

James  Stalker. 
SINNERS. — In  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  the  word  means  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  view- 
point of  the  Law,  by  which  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  Rabbis  are  utterly  differentiated. 
To  the  latter  the  Law  came  with  the  inexorable  de- 
mand for  absolute  and  complete  obedience,  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded,  therefore.  Thus  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  endless  Rabbinical 
precepts,  were  held  to  be  '  accursed '  ( Jn  1*^). 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  the  Law  a  moral 
ideal,  something  to  be  befriended  and  loved.  He 
bade  men  strive  after  attaining  this  ideal,  which  was 
the  embodiment  of  love,  and  He  sought  to  set  them 
free  from  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  LaAv. 
A  mere  outward  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Law 
did  not  necessarily  constitute  an  offence.  Thus 
He  exculpated  His  disciples,  who  had  plucked  ears 
of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  citing  the  example 
of  David  (Mt  121-'').  He  excused  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  (Jn  5^"^)  by  citing  the  custom  of 
circumcising  on  the  eighth  day,  though  it  fell  on 
the  Sabbath  (7"^).  With  Christ  a  higher  principle 
always  set  aside  the  letter  of  the  Law.  This  view- 
point fully  explains  His  attitude  to  sin  and  to  the 
sinner.  And  yet  these  peculiar  views  of  the  Law 
are  associated  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
it  (Mt  5"'-  r-  22^»,  Lk  le^^  etc.). 

1.  Christ's  relation  to  sinners. — Here  His  mis- 
sion shone  resplendent  in  all  its  fulness.  For 
them  He  came  to  this  world,  to  them  He  had  a 
special  message.  («)  He  freely  mingled  loith  them, 
and  that  without  fear  of  contamination,  Mt  9^"- " 
1119,  Mk  2is-i«,  Lk  53»  153  191  The  Samaritan 
woman  is  a  clear  case  in  point,  Jn  4.  [h)  He 
had  compassion  on  them,  Lk  7'*''.  (c)  He  irresistibly 
dreiv  them,  Lk  15^  etc.  (d)  He  specially  called 
them,  Mt  9^=*  il  Mk  2"  and  Lk  b^-.  (e)  He  rejoiced 
in.  their  salvation,  Lk  15^-  ">  IS'^-  ». 

2.  Use  of  the  word  '  sinners '  in  the  Gospels. — 
The  word  dwa/orwX^s  from  afxapria,  '  sin '  or  '  error,' 
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18  used  in  several  senses,  {a)  'The  national  sense. 
Thus  it  indicates  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
(ientile  from  the  ethnico-religious  standpoint.  St. 
Paul  thus  later  used  the  word,  Gal  2'^  '  VVe  who  are 
Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.' 
Thus  it  is  used  Mi  2Q^\  Mk  14^',  Lk  24^.  See  also 
Lk  6^-*-,  where  a.fj.apTw\oi  replaces  TeXQvai  and  edviKol 
in  the  parallel  passage  Mt  5*-  ^^,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  St.  Luke  also  uses  it  here  in  the 
national  rather  than  in  the  ethical  sense,  {b)  The 
social  sense.  Thus  it  seems  to  indicate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  righteousness  of  the  Law-burdened 
Jew  and  his  more  ignorant  brethren,  who,  not 
knowing  the  Law  and  therefore  continually  tres- 
passing its  commandments,  were  deemed  'accursed.' 
Here  the  ^\ord  seems  to  have  a  negative  rather 
than  a  positive  meaning,  pointing  to  the  absence  of 
legal  righteousness  rather  than  to  actual  trans- 
gression. Thus  '  publicans  '  and  '  sinners '  are 
always  associated  in  the  Gospels.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  latter  term  does  not  qualify  the  moral 
status  of  the  publican,  but  rather  points  to  the 
forced  association  of  the  ignorant  and  ostracized 
elements  of  Jewisli  .society  with  the  hated  minions 
of  Rome,  (c)  The  jnircly  ethical  sense.  In  this 
sense  conscious  or  unconscious  moral  guilt  is  as-so- 
eiated  with  the  word.  Thus  Peter  in  Lk  5'*  ; 
'  sinners '  and  '  righteous '  people  are  ])Iaced  in 
antithe.sis  in  Mt  9'^,  J\Ik  2",  Lk  5^-' ;  ii^  Mk  8»8  the 
word  is  associated  with  /moixaXis ;  so  also  in  the 
story  of  the  sinful  woman,  Lk  7**" ;  so  in  the  great 
parables  of  Lk  15,  and  esp.  in  the  story  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  man  born  blind,  in  Jn  9,  where  it  re- 
peatedly occurs  in  a  manifest  ethical  sense.  See, 
further,  art.  SiN.  Henry  E.  Do.sker. 

SIR  (Kvpie). — The  title  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  courtesy  or  reverence  in  various  relationships. 
It  is  the  salutation  of  servants  (slaves)  to  their 
masters  ('Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed?'  Mt 
132^) ;  of  a  son  to  a  father  ('  I  go,  sir,'  Mt  2pO)  ;  of 
the  priests  and  Pharisees  to  Pilate  ( '  Sir,  we  re- 
member that  that  deceiver  said,'  INIt  27"^)  ;  of  the 
Greeks  to  Philip  ('Sir,  we  Avould  see  Jesus,'  Jn 
12-^).  In  the  English  versions  '  lord '  (Kvpie)  is 
frequently  used  in  tlie  same  sense  ('  Lord,  thou 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents,'  Mt  25^'*-  --•^*  ; 
'  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,'  Lk  13^-  14-- 
2916. 18. 20J  It  is  also  a  term  frequently  employed 
in  addressing  Jesus,  both  by  disciples  and  others 
('Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean,' 
Mt  8-,  Jn  IP-)  ;  so  the  woman  of  Samaria  says  to 
Jesus,  '  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with ' 
(Jn  4").    See  art.  LORD.  John  Reid. 

SISTERS. — 1.  Nothing  is  known  positively  of 
these  female  relatives  of  Jesus.  There  is  but  one  in- 
cidental reference  to  their  existence  (Mk  6^  =  Mt  13^^ 
a'l  a.Se\(f>al  avrou)  by  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Naza- 
reth, who  were  astonished  and  offended  by  His 
assumed  claims  to  be  their  religious  Teacher.  Tlie 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  His  family 
affairs  Avas  too  intimate  to  allow  them  to  examine 
without  prejudice  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 
Tlie  question  as  to  the  precise  family  relationship 
which  His  '  brothers '  and  '  sisters '  bore  to  Jesus  is 
one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  writers  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church 
(see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord).  It  is,  perhaps, 
significant  of  the  estimation  in  which  women  were 
held,  that  although  the  names  of  Jesus'  'brothers' 
are  given  in  detail,  we  are  nowhere  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  told  either  the  names  or  the  number  of  His 
'sisters.'  That  there  were  more  than  two  seems 
to  follow  from  the  Mattlunean  addition  {vciffai)  to 
tlie  Markan  question,  '  Are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?'  It  is  true  that  tradition  ascribed  two 
daughters  to  Joseph,  though  one  uncanonical  Gos- 


pel at  least  describes  Joseph  as  acknowledging 
sons,  but  denying  the  presence  of  daughters  in  his 
household. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words  ixx'  a'lhao-iv  Txyrt;  r.l  uloi 
'Ij-pccy,^  or,  c-jx  'iirri  f/.ov  litjya.Tr,p  (Protev.  Jacohi,  c.  xvii.,  in  Tisch- 
endorf's  Evaiuj.  Apocr.)  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
warranted  by  the  context,  though  doubtless  the  words  have  a 
primary  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  Lightfoot's  'The 
Brethren  of  the  Lord '  in  Dissert,  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  28). 
The  daughters  of  Joseph  are  almost  universally  said  to  be  two 
in  number  ('Genuit  quoque  sibi  .  .  .  duas  filias,'  Hisi.  Jos. 
Fabri  Lignarii,  cap.  ii.  ;  'Ambae  pariter  nupserunt  filias,'  ih. 
cap.  xi.,  cf.  also  pseudo-Matt.  cap.  42),  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  agreement  in  these  documents,  nor,  indeed,  among  Church 
writers  generally,  as  to  their  names  ('  noniina  duarum  filiarum 
[erant]  Assia  et  Lydia,'  Hist.  Jos.  Fabri  Lignarii,  cap.  ii.  ;  cf.  the 
Bohairic  Version  of  the  same  writing,  which  changes  their 
names  to  Lysia  and  Ljdia).  Other  writers  give  their  names 
very  variously  as  Mary  and  Salome,  Anna  and  Salome,  Esther 
and  Thamar  ;  \\  hile  Theophylact  curiously  enough  names  three 
as  the  daughters  of  Joseph— Esther,  Thamar,  and  Salome  (see 
Donehoo's  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  of  Christ,  p.  27  n.'i). 

These  Apocryphal  additions  can,  however,  have 
but  little  claim  on  our  sympathy,  and  one  Church 
Father  at  least  betrays  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sources  of  his  information  by  api^ealing  to 
Scripture  as  his  authority  for  the  names  Mary  and 
Salome  (Epiplianius,  Hceres.  p.  1041,  ed.  Petav. 
referred  to  and  quoted  by  Lightfoot  {op.  cit.  p.  40]), 
which  he  chooses  as  the  names  of  Jesus'  '  sisters.' 

If  Jesus  had  sisters,  as  the  writers  of  the  first 
two  Gospels  evidently  believed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  source  of  His  general  attitude 
towards  women  which  drew  them  to  Him  in  hilmble 
and  loving  service  (cf.  Lk  7=*'*-  8i-»,  Mk  143-»= 
Mt  26«-'^  Jn  12'-8  4^«-  8"),  outlasting  in  its  loyalty 
the  devotion  of  the  majority  of  His  disciples,  and 
stretching  beyond  the  cross  and  the  grave  (Mk 
IS-*"'-  161,  Mt  27^5f-  281,  Lk  23«- ^s  24i-i»,  Jn  I9^« 
20H.  11.  i8)_  Traces,  moreover,  of  His  keen  apj^recia- 
tion  of  the  beauty  and  happiness  attaching  to  the 
home  life  of  the  human  family  may  be  seen  in 
His  reference  to  the  highest  act  of  .self-abnegation 
demanded  from  His  followers  ;  where  the  pointed 
reference  to  '  sisters '  (ddeXipas)  alongside  '  brethren  ' 
{d5e\(pov's)  marks  this  characteristic  feature  of  Jesus' 
teaching  (see  Mk  1029f-  =  Mt  19-«,  Lk  W^). 

2.  On  the  sisters  of  BetJiany  see  artt.  Martha, 
and  Mary  §  3. 

3.  Amongst  the  witnesses  of  the  Crucifixion 
mentioned  by  all  four  Evangelists  were,  according 
to  St.  John,  two  sisters — Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  mother's  sister.  Though  it  has  been  argued 
that  Mary  the  (wife)  of  Clopas  (Mapta  t)  rod  KAwttS) 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  now  genei-ally 
agreed  that  the  interpretation  of  Pesh.  (Jn  19-'), 
Avhich  inserts  the  conjunction  '  and '  between  the 
words  'His  mother's  sister'  and  'Mary  of  Clopas,' 
is  correct  (cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  psendo-Matt.  c.  42  : 
' .  .  .  Jesus  et  Maria  mater  ejus  cum  sorore  sua 
Maria  Cleophse,'  where  the  reason  given  why  two 
sisters  should  have  the  same  name  is  that  the  first 
having  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  the 
second  too  was  called  Mary  for  the  consolation  of 
her  parents).  From  a  comparison  of  the  names  of 
the  women  who  witnessed  the  Crucifixion,  given 
by  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Evangelists,  the 
most  likely  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  by 
'  the  sister  of  his  mother '  St.  John  meant  his  own 
mother  Salome  (see,  however,  Schmiedel's  art. 
'  Mary '  in  EBi  iii.  2969,  which  denies  her  identity 
either  with  '  Mary  of  Clopas '  or  witli  Salome  ; 
cf.  also  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  602,  and  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  lac).  If  the  identification 
by  Hegesippus  of  Clopas  with  the  brother  of  Joseph 
be  correct,  we  have  the  interesting  fact  that  this 
Mary,  thus  referred  to  by  St.  Jolm,  was  closely 
connected  with  Jesus  by  the  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship (see  Euseb.  iii.  11,  iv.  22).        J.  R.  Willis. 

SKINS.— See  Bottle  and  Wine. 
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SKULL,  PLACE  OF.— See  Golgotha. 

SKY.— In  the  two  places  (Mt  16'-,  Lk  125«)  where 
this  word  occurs  in  the  AV  of  the  Gospels,  the 
term  '  heaven '  is  suhstitiited  in  RV.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  tliis  tends  towards  consistency  of  ren- 
dering, as  heaven  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  (ovpav6s)  elsewhere  (see  Redness  of  Sky). 
Where  '  .sky '  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
usual  sense  of  cloud  region  or  aerial  expanse  that  is 
intended.  This  was  the  primary  sense,  indeed,  of 
ovpavbs — the  firmament,  the  vault  above  the  earth. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  two  passages  above  to 
diflerentiate  the  '  sky '  from  the  '  heaven '  of  Mt 
24^^.  The  word  is  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
D:n^  the  upper  regions.  It  reflects  the  old  supposi- 
tion that  the  firmament  was  an  actual  canopy 
above  the  earth.  Still  the  figurative  use  of  the 
term  is  indispensable  even  in  scientific  treatises 
(like,  for  instance,  TynAaWs  Fragments  of  Science). 
In  both  passages  the  immediate  reference  is  to  the 
meteorological  interpretations  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky.  W.  S.  Kerr. 

SLAVE,  SLAVERY.— While  5ov\os  is  the  general 
term  for  '  a  slave,'  o'lKir-qs  (Lk  16'^;  cf.  Ac  10'',  Ro 
14^,  1  P  2'^)  denotes  specifically  one  employed  in 
household  service  or  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  master  or  5€(Tir6T7)s.  Except  in  the  latter  form 
the  institution  did  not  flourish  amongst  the  Jews 
in  NT  times.  Field-work  was  done  generally  by 
hired  labourers  [fj-iadios,  Lk  15"  ;  or  less  technically 
epycLTTjs,  Mt  IQi"  20',  cf.  Ja  5^).  In  large  houses, 
especially  of  a  Gentile  (Lk  7")  or  foreign  type,  there 
would  be  slaves,  generally  of  non-Jewish  or  mixed 
]>lood,  as  also  in  the  great  establishments  of  the 
Sadductean  and  priestly  aristocracy.  In  Palestine 
the  institution  was  familiar  enough  in  experience 
as  well  as  tradition  to  supply  popular  illustrations 
and  give  point  to  practical  religious  teaching  ;  but 
features  met  with  in  Greek  and  especially  in  Roman 
usage  must  not  be  transferred  without  modifica- 
tion to  the  Jewish  practice.  Not  only  Avere  the 
dimensions  ditterent,  but  the  prevalent  oppression 
and  fear  in  the  one  case  were  replaced  in  the  other 
by  a  general  spirit  of  kindliness  and  content. 

1.  Jewish  slaves  abroad. — On  several  occasions 
Ijefore  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  large  numbers  of 
Jews  had  been  deported  and  sold  into  captivity. 
Such  incidents  were  frequent  during  the  wars  of 
the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  (cf.  1  Mac  3^\  2  Mac 
8-'),  and  recur  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
over  -  rule  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3).  Herod  ordained 
tliat  thieves  should  be  sold  to  foreigners  ;  but  the 
enactment  aroused  such  a  degree  of  animosity  as 
rendered  its  enforcement  impracticable  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVI.  i.  1).  The  supply  of  Jewish  slaves  was  kept 
up  almost  entirely  from  among  prisoners  taken  in 
the  numerous  campaigns,  and  the  children  of  those 
who  were  already  in  captivity,  with  a  few  who 
lost  their  freedom  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  or  city  in  which  they  resided.  Their 
treatment,  like  that  of  other  slaves,  was  as  a  rule 
cruel  to  the  degree  of  barbarity.  Exceptions  are 
met  with,  where  courtesy  to  slaves  is  commended, 
as  by  Seneca  (Ep.  xlvii. ).  But  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  is  on  the  other  side.  Pallas,  a  brother 
of  Felix  (Ac  23-^),  considered  his  slaves  too  abject 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  would  signify  his  pleasure  to 
them  only  by  a  gesture  or  nod  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  23). 
The  slave  was  merely  property,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred like  any  other  property.  He  was  incapable 
of  contracting  a  legal  marriage,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  invested  with  any  rights.  On  the 
ground  of  expediency,  he  was  gradually  protected 
against  excessive  cruelty.  By  the  Lex  Petronia, 
which  may  have  been  first  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  slave  could  not  be  punished  by  con- 
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demnation  to  fight  with  gladiators  or  wild  beasts  ; 
and  the  nuister's  power  of  life  and  death  was 
threatened,  if  not  actually  restricted,  by  Claudius. 
In  such  hesitating  improvements  of  their  condition 
Jewish  slaves  abroad  would  share. 

The  redemption  of  Jewish  slaves  was  regarded 
in  theory  as  a  sacred  duty  (cf.  Neh  5^) ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  general  attempt  during  our 
period  to  acquire  the  merit  of  such  service.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
those  sections  of  the  people  in  whom  racial  feeling 
was  not  strong  ;  and  the  majority  were  at  once 
too  poor  and  too  nmch  hindered  by  political  condi- 
tions to  be  able  to  act  in  other  than  rare  individual 
cases.  The  price  of  a  slave,  or  of  his  redemption, 
varied  with  his  qualities,  and  with  the  state  of 
the  market.  Exact  particulars  for  the  1st  cent, 
are  not  available.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  redeemed 
Jewish  captives  in  Egypt  at  the  price  of  120 
drachmse,  or  about  £4  each  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  ii.  3). 
And  Nicanor  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Roman 
tribute  of  2000  talents  by  the  sale  of  Jews  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  per  talent  (2  Mac  S^"'-). 

2.  Slaves  in  Palestine.  —  Nehemiah's  influence 
had  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  in  Jewish  practice 
that  no  Jew  should  be  held  as  a  slave  by  another 
Jew  (cf.  Neh  5*) ;  and  as  the  rule  obtained  also  in 
Talmudical  times  (cf.  Winter,  Die  Stellung  der 
Sklaven,  10  ff.),  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  intermediate  period.  Even  thieves 
were  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent 
slavery  ;  and  while  the  disorganization  of  trade  due 
to  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbatic  law  of  Dt 
15^""  was  prevented  by  Hillel's  statute  of  Prosbol, 
which  made  registered  debts  always  recoverable, 
other  means  were  adopted  of  freeing  poor  Jews 
from  the  burden  of  their  mortgages  than  that  of 
their  reduction  to  actual  servitude.  Work  was 
accepted  and  required  as  a  substitute  for  repay- 
ment, but  as  far  as  possible  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  debtor  was  respected.  In  regard  to  females, 
the  Talmud  decides  that  a  wife  can  never  be  sold 
into  slavery,  but  that  a  daughter  under  marriage- 
able age  can  ;  with  the  apparent  proviso  that,  if 
she  be  sold  again,  the  purchaser  must  not  be  a 
foreigner.  Amongst  the  Essenes,  the  holding  of 
slaves  was  unknown  and  not  alloAved  (Pliilo,  ed. 
Mang.  ii.  457,  482  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  i.  5).  In  a 
few  of  the  great  houses  of  alien  officials  there 
would  be  the  retinue  usual  in  other  lands ;  but 
even  then  the  slaves  would  be  chiefly  of  Canaanitish 
or  mixed  blood.  In  Jewish  houses  free  service 
was  the  rule  for  men,  whilst  some  of  the  girls 
might  be  servile  in  status,  though  comparatively 
unrestrained.  By  law,  and  even  more  ettectually 
by  usage  and  public  sentiment,  they  were  protected 
from  many  cruelties  customarily  practised  upon 
their  class  elsewhere. 

3.  Treatment  of  slaves.  —  Discipline  without 
undue  laxity  was  recognized  as  the  right  treat- 
ment of  slaves  (cf.  Sir  33^*-,  where  the  two  pro- 
minent features  are  the  severity  to  which  the 
discipline  might  legally  be  carried,  viz.,  'yoke 
and  thong'  and  even  'racks  and  tortures.'  and  the 
kindliness  that  was  the  customary  rule).  So  in 
NT  times  the  master  could  legally  imprison  or 
chastise  a  slave  (Mt  25^,  Lk  12^<'  with  the  alter- 
native rendering  '  severely  scourge '),  though  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  withheld,  as  also  any 
jjunishment  that  led  to  the  loss  of  a  limb.  An 
early  tradition  recounts  a  controversy  between 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  or  about  our  period,  as  to  the  incidence 
of  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  done  by  a  slave 
(Yadayini,  iv.  7).  The  solution  of  the  Pharisees 
was  that  the  slave  himself,  and  not  the  master, 
must  be  held  responsible,  as  the  slave  was  capable 
of  reasoning,  and  not  to  be  clas.sed  with  beasts  of 
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burden.  Another  regulation  [Babti  kammd,  viii.  4) 
required  the  slave  to  make  compensation  on  his 
release,  and  thus  has  clearly  in  view  a  case  of 
temporary'  servitude  amongst  Jews,  akin  to  those 
met  with  in  the  OT. 

At  a  time  when  Pharisaism  was  predominant, 
such  slaves  as  Avere  found  in  a  Jewish  household, 
whether  Hebrews  or  aliens  by  birth,  had  on  reli- 
gious grounds  to  be  treated  humanely.  They 
shared  the  family  worship,  and  in  regard  to  obliga- 
tions were  classed  with  the  women  and  children 
as  bound  to  observe  all  religious  ritual  in  the 
home,  except  the  repetition  of  the  Shemd  and  the 
wearing  of  phylacteries.  Laws  of  an  earlier  date 
required  the  circumcision  of  slaves  (Gn  17*-)  and 
their  particijiation  in  feast  and  sacrifice  (Dt  12^^ 
16'^).  Such  regulations  could  not  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  without  involving  the  ceremonial  jwllu- 
tion  from  which  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  legalists  of  the  first  century  to  escape.  The 
knitting  together  of  master  and  slave  in  religious 
bonds  supplied  a  strong  motive  for  kindness  and 
forbearance.  And  in  later  literature  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  home  is  represented  as  tinited  and 
happy,  master  and  slave  partaking  of  the  same 
food,  exchanging  words  of  respect  and  tenderness, 
and  mourning  over  the  separation  effected  by 
death  {Bcrakhuth  I6b,  Kcthubuth  Ql).  Altogether 
the  condition  of  slavery,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was 
much  less  oppressive  than  in  Greece  or  Rome,  and 
was  already  being  superseded  by  the  freer  re- 
lationships of  voluntary  service,  which  alone 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

4.  Teaching  of  the  Gospels. — The  institution  of 
slavery  was  not  directly  condemned  by  Christ, 
but  its  continuance  was  undermined  by  the  new 
principles  of  social  life  which  He  emphasized. 
Supreme  praise  is  passed  upon  service  marked  by 
absolute  submission  {^Nlk  10^^).  The  title  of  slave 
is  appropriated  to  the  highest  usage  (Mt  2P'',  jNIk 
12-"',  Lk20^'^^-)>  a-nd  sanction  is  thus  given  to  the 
practice  which  had  applied  it  to  Moses  (cf.  Jos 
14'',  Ps  105-^),  and  made  it  the  formal  style  of  a 
prophet  (cf.  Jer  7-',  Zee  1®,  and  the  Pauline  usage 
of  the  term).  Redemptive  love  recognizes  no  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  or  status,  but  makes  men  of  all 
social  ranks  equally  responsible  for  their  attitude 
towards  God  ;  and  thus  society  becomes  an  org.an- 
ism  of  free  men,  amongst  Avhom  the  only  authority 
that  is  strictly  imperial  or  beyond  questioning  is 
that  of  Christ.  The  bond-servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
can  be  bound  to  no  other  master  ;  and  in  their 
equal  dependence  upon  Him  disciples  cease  to  be 
aide  to  maintain  artificial  distinctions  of  grade  or 
privilege. 

Literature. — Articles  in  the  handbooks  of  Jewish  Archaeo- 
logy, and  in  such  Cyclopjedias  as  those  of  Hamburger,  Riehm, 
and  Herzog-Hauck  ;  Winter,  Die  Stelhtng  der  Sklaven  bei  den 
Juden  .  .  .  nacli  talm.  Quellen ;  Griinfeld,  Die  Stellung  .  .  . 
nach  bihl.  und  talm.  QiKllcn ;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  ch.  v.  For 
the  conditions  in  non-Jewish  districts  see  Monimsen,  and 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant.  R.  'W.  MOSS. 

SLEEP  {vTTvos,  KadevScj,  d<pvTrv6io,  Koi/jido/xai). — The 
mention  of  sleep  is  frequent  in  the  Gospels,  both  in 
its  literal  and  in  its  figurative  meanings. 

1.  LiteraUi/,  e.g.  '  Joseph  being  raised  out  of 
sleep '  (INIt  V-*)  ;  '  Peter  and  they  that  were  with 
him  were  heavy  with  sleep '  (Lk  9^-)  ;  (Jesus) 
'  findeth  them  asleep '  (Mt  26-"^-*^) ;  '  Simon,  sleepest 
thou?'  (Mk  14"7).  Jesus,  as  is  noted  by  all  the 
Synoptists,  fell  asleep  in  the  boat  as  He  and  His 
disciples  were  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Mt  8-^  |!  Mk  ^■'^WLk  8-"').  Mk.  adds 
the  detail  that  He  slejjt  '  on  the  pillow '  {iirl  to 
Trpo(TKe<pd\aLoi>),  probably  a  boat  cushion,  or  a  head- 
rest made  of  wool.  Lk.  indicates  that  He  was  fast 
asleep  (d^DTrcow),  which  accords  with  the  fact  that 


the  severe  storm  which  had  burst  forth  while  they 
were  crossing  did  not  awake  Him. 

2.  Figuratively  :  (i.)  As  a  metaphor  for  death, 
*  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleeijeth  '  (KadevSei,  Mt 
9-^  :l  :\Ik  5^^  [I  Lk  8^")  ;  '  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ' 
(is  fallen  asleep,  K€Koi/j.rjTaL,  Jn  IV^).  No  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  verbs  Ka^ei)5cj  and 
KoifjidofjLai,  for  the  discij^les  reply,  '  Lord,  if  he  sleep 
(KtKoifj.r]Tai.),  he  shall  do  well'  (v.^-) ;  cf.  also  Mt  27'" 
with  :\It  28^3  II  L].  22^5,  and  Ac  7«"  13^8  with  Ac  128. 
St.  Paul  frequently  uses  /coi^do^at  to  describe  the 
dead  (1  Co  15i»-  -''  ||  1  Th  4i3-i5),  and  to  express  the  fact 
of  death  (1  Co  7'^  U^"  15«-  ^i ;  cf.  also  2  P  3^).  The 
metaphor  is  very  ancient.  It  is  fomnd  in  the  OT, 
'  Since  thou  art  laid  down '  (in  the  LXX  '  fallen 
asleep'  [KiKoi/jL-naai],  Is  14^;  cf.  Is  43"  i|  1  K  ll-*^); 
and  in  classical  literature  (Hom.  II.  xi.  241  ;  Soph. 
Elect.  509).  (ii.)  As  symbolizing  the  lack  of 
watchfulness  :  '  while  men  slept  his  enemy  came ' 
(Mt  13-')  ;  '  lest  coming  sucldenly  he  find  you 
sleeping'  (Mk  13'^'')_  (Jij)  -phe  interpretation  of 
the  sleep  of  the  virgins  ('while  the  bridegTOom 
tarried,  they  all  slumbered  [vvaTdl;'ii},  '  nodded  ']  and 
slept,'  Mt  25')  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancient 
interpreters  take  it  as  the  sleep  of  death  Avhich 
comes  to  all.  By  some  modern  writers  it  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  sleep  of  ignorance,  symbolizing 
that  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  i.e. 
of  Christ,  is  unknown,  or  as  a  hint  that  that  day  is 
not  immediately  at  hand.  Others  take  it  as  the 
sleep  of  security,  indicating  that  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  virgins,  having  made  such  preparation  as 
they  thought  necessary,  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom  with  such  calmness  of  mind  that  they 
fell  asleep.  Probably  the  best  interpretation  is 
that  which  regards  the  sleep  as  the  natural  and 
innocent  unconsciousness  or  obliviousness  of  the 
future  and  the  eternal,  and  especially  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  inevitably  creeps  over  the  wise 
and  the  foolish  alike.  This  forgetfulness,  however, 
is  full  of  danger  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves in  such  a  condition  of  readiness  for  any 
eA'ent  that  they  are  jjrepared  for  it  when  it  comes. 
We  are  not  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  but  are  to  live  so  that  that  event  will  not 
come  upon  us  in  a  state  of  unreadiness.  'The 
tension  of  the  mind  may  innocently  and  must 
naturally  vary.  It  is  enough  that  its  intention  is 
ever  the  same — that  we  live  under  the  power  of 
the  future  and  the  eternal  even  when  not  thinking 
of  it '(Bruce). 

LiTERATURK. — Trench,  Parables;  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ ;  W'interbotham  in  Expos.,  1st  ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  76 ff. ; 
Jiilicher,  Die  Glcichnisreden  Jesu  ;  Goebel,  Parables  (T.  &  T. 
Clark) ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  vol.  i.  p.  136  ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  with  God  (1902),  95. 

John  Reid. 

SLOTHFULNESS.— 1.  Gospel  usage.— The  noun 
'sloth'  is  not  found;  the  adj.  'slothful'  {oKvrjpos) 
occurs  once  only  (Mt  25-®).  The  wicked,  slothful, 
and  unjjrofitable  servant  is  silhouetted  once,  for 
all  men  and  time.  The  words,  '  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,'  '  were  in  the  Gospel  well  coupled  ; 
and  the  first  epithet  was  grounded  on  the  second, 
he  being  therefore  wicked,  because  he  had  been 
slothful'  (Barrow).  It  is  the  man  of  one  talent, 
and  he  Avho  has  buried  the  same,  that  is  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  sloth.  That  is  true  psychology.  But 
let  every  man  give  heed  unto  himself.  Genius 
has  yielded  to  this  sin  as  well  as  mediocrity. 
Stewardship  of  five  talents  has  been  neglected,  and 
equally  in  that  case  the  '  precipitate '  of  character 
has  been  sloth. 

2.  The  life  of  Jesus  a  rebuke  to  slothfulncss. — 
The  Saviour  was  in  all  respects  a  comiilete  oppo- 
site to  'the  slothful  servant.'  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  ate  Him  up  (Jn  2''').  Early  and  late  He 
wearied  not  in  well-doing,  but  accomplished  what 
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was  given  Him  to  do.  '  Our  great  example,  the 
life  of  our  blessed  Lord  Hiuiself,  what  was  it  but 
one  continual  exercise  of  labour?  His  mind  did 
ever  stand  bent  in  careful  attention,  studying  to 
do  good.  His  body  was  ever  moving  in  wearisome 
travel  to  the  same  Divine  intent'  (Barrow).  His 
practice  stimulates  to  diligence.  His  preaching 
warns  to  avoid  sloth.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  built 
on  the  same  model.  When  he  bids  men  be  '  not 
slothful  in  business'  (Ro  12'^  AV),  these  are  the 
words  of  a  man  who  was  in  labours  most  abundant 
(2  Co  11-3). 

Literature.— Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  'The 
Talents';  Horton,  Proverbs,  'Idleness';  Barrow,  Sermons,  on 
'  Industry ' ;  Drummond,  Natural  Laiv  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
'Degeneration';  Stalker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins (1901),  115. 

John  R.  Legge. 

SLOWNESS  OF  HEART.— A  disposition  which 
our  Lord  discerned  in  His  disciples,  especially  in 
relation  to  His  Person  and  work  (Lk  24"^  ^padels  rrj 
Kap8ig.).  He  connects  it  with  '  emptiness  of  mind ' 
{dvoTjTos,  cf.  Bengel,  who  paraphrases,  '  void  of 
mind  and  slow  of  heart ')  as  the  joint  cause  of  their 
failure  to  understand  and  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  proi)hets  concerning  Himself.  This  dual  dis- 
position is  characteristic  of  the  discijiles'  attitude 
toward  the  whole  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Mt  lo^^'^'' 
16®"'^,  Jn  14^) ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  epithets 
are  employed  in  Lk  24-^  suggests  that  slowness  of 
heart  is  the  root  from  which  dulness  of  mind  con- 
cerning spiritual  trutli  springs.  The  disciples  be- 
lieved, but  slowly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart.  There 
was  an  element  of  reluctance  in  their  faith.  Jesus 
was  not  the  sort  of  Messiah  they  expected,  and  His 
teaching  was  not  the  kind  of  teaching  they  desired. 
He  and  His  words,  in  consequence,  encountered  in 
their  hearts  an  unwillingness  to  believe  which 
generated,  in  its  turn,  failure  to  understand. 
Slowness  of  heart  thus  reveals  a  moral  fault.  The 
free  at^tion  of  faith  is  hindered  by  prejudice  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  will  is  biassed  in  a  different 
direction  (cf.  Jn  7'").  As  Godet  says,  '  If  they  had 
embraced  the  living  God  with  more  fervent  faith, 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  would  not  have  been  so 
strange  to  their  hopes '  (Com.  on  St.  Luke's  Guspel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  354).  Slowness  of  heart  is  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  over-quickness  of  faith  which  our 
Lord  stigmatized  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  under 
the  figure  of  the  rocky  ground.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  quickness  of  heart  which  is 
ready  to  believe  whatever  bears  the  sufficient 
warrant  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  tins  quickness 
Nathanael  is  a  .striking  instance  (Jn  l45-4»). 
Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  slowness 
of  heart,  while  Christ's  treatment  of  him  shows 
us  how  He  deals  with  such  slow  believers  and 
quickens  their  faith  into  great  confessions  (20^-^°). 

James  Mursell. 

SMOKING  FLAX  {Xluov  nxpS/j-epov,  Mt  1220).— The 
little  earthenware  lamp  is  largely  replaced  to-day, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  fellahin  in  Palestine, 
by  lamps  made  by  travelling  tinsmiths  from  tlie 
tins  in  which  petroleum  is  imported.  But  the 
old-fashioned  lamp,  resembling  those  dug  out  of 
ancient  _  graves,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Olive  oil  is 
poured  into  the  bowl  of  the  lamp,  and  for  wick  a 
few  strands  of  flaxen  fibre  or  cotton  thread  twisted 
together  are  inserted.  As  the  oil  is  consumed  the 
flame  sinks,  and  the  wick  fills  the  house  with 
peculiarly  disagreeable  smoke.  The  lamp  must 
be  replenished  with  oil,  and  the  wick  trimmed,  or, 
as  more  frequently  happens  when  the  smoking 
stage  is  reached,  the  flax  is  '  quenched '  and  cast 
out.  W.  EwiNG. 

SNARE  {Tzay'is,  ^pl>xos).—-n-ayh  (Lk  2131,  Ro  ll*, 
etc.)  is  primarily  a  trap,  then  a  trick  or  snare. 
^p6xos  (1  Co  7^^)  is  a  noose  or  slip-knot  for  hanging 


or  strangling,  then  a  snare  for  birds,  or  the  mesh 
of  a  net.  We  can  hardly  take  7ra7is  in  Lk  21^', 
with  Godet  (Com.  in  loc),  as  a  net  enclosing  a 
flock  of  unsuspecting  birds.  The  idea  in  both 
words  is  simply  that  of  taking  unawares,  as  the 
bird  in  the  fowler's  trap — the  fakhkh,  in  the  use  of 
which  Arab  boys  are  so  expert — or  the  hare  in  the 
noose  cunningly  spread  in  its  path. 

W.  EwixG. 
SNOW.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40''. 

SOCIABILITY.— See  Character  of  Christ  in 
vol.  i.  p.  289  ff. 

SOCIALISM.— 1.  Definition,  etc.— 'The  watch- 
woi'd  of  the  Socialist  is  Co-operation ;  the  watch- 
word of  the  anti-Socialist  is  ComjKtition.  Any  one 
who  recognizes  the  principle  of  Co-operation  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  principle  than  that  of  Competi- 
tion, has  a  right  to  the  honour  or  the  disgrace  of 
being  called  a  Socialist.'  This  definition  was 
written  by  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,  which 
was  published  in  1849.  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  T. 
Hughes  deliberately  adopted  the  word  '  Socialist ' 
for  the  movement  which  they  founded,  and  in- 
curred, as  Hughes  has  testified,  much  '  anger  and 
bitterness '  as  a  result ;  but,  since  then,  the 
Socialist  idea  has  had  a  secure  place  in  the  specu- 
lations and  activities  of  modern  Christianity.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Socialism  so  defined  is 
a  much  broader  thing  than  the  State  Socialism  of 
economic  theory,  or  than  that  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  contemporary  politics.  Fifty  years 
ago,  indeed,  many  men  did  regard  competition  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  principle  than  co-operation ;  and 
Socialism  (in  Maurice's  sense)  has  had  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  laissez-faire  Individualism  Avliich  was 
dominant  in  the  political  economy  of  his  day  ;  in 
this  sense  the  famous  saying  is  true  that  '  We  are 
all  Socialists  now.'  But  a  niiin  may  be  against 
Individualism  or  Anarchism,  and  to  that  extent  a 
Socialist,  and  yet  may  be  opposed  to  the  current  con- 
ceptions both  of  economic  and  political  Socialism; 
he  may  possibly  regard  the  growth  of  municipal 
undertakings  with  alarm,  and  he  may  even  look, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle  did,  to  the  '  strong  man,'  and 
not  to  the  democracy,  for  deliverance  from  the  evils 
of  insufficiently  restricted  comi^etition. 

Yet  general  principles  are  of  more  importance 
than  economic  theories  which  must  necessarily 
shift  with  changing  conditions  of  life  ;  and  Social- 
ism, defined  as  the  principle  of  fellowship,  may 
safely  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Christi- 
anity, working  itself  out  in  one  age  through 
feudalism  and  canon  law,  in  another  through  re- 
presentative government  and  factory  legislation, 
and  tending,  through  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual character,  to  the  ideal  state.  That  ideal 
state  might  prove  to  be  either  socialist  or  anarchist, 
or  to  be  (as  society  now  is)  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes ;  for,  indeed,  if  men  were  per- 
fect, the  machinery  of  society  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifierence.  It  is  because  men  are  imperfect 
that  the  economic  and  political  machinery  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  Here  '  Socialism,' 
as  an  acti^^e  Christian  principle,  comes  in ;  for 
though  Christians  must  always  claim  the  supreme 
importance  of  personal  regeneration,  as  against 
those  who  think  that  society  can  be  made  perfect 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  State,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  a  religion  which  attempts  to  deal 
only  with  the  individual,  and  leaves  society  to  its 
own  devices  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
is  untrue  to  itself,  and  is  doomed  to  failure.  Indi- 
vidual character  cannot  be  regenerated  while  it  is 
being  destroyed  by  bad  housing,  or  by  intemper- 
ance, or  by  commercial  selfishness  and  dishonesty, 
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or  while  multitudes  are  '  submerged'  and  'sweated.' 
Such  things  as  these  are  therefore  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  Christian  ;  and  far  more  so  the 
great  causes — economic,  political,  ethical — which 
lie  behind  them.  Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  for 
a  considerable  period  before  Maurice  Avrote,  the 
'  religious  world '  as  a  whole  had  ignored  this 
truth,  and  had  neglected  its  social  duty  to  the 
weak  and  oppressed, — a  neglect  of  which  the  results 
are  still  painfully  evident  to-day.  There  had 
indeed  always  existed  a  better  tradition :  the 
Quakers  *  had  been  a  powerful  leaven  of  com- 
mercial morality  ;  NVilberforce  and  his  friends  had, 
after  a  protracted  battle  of  20  years,  conquered 
Individualism  in  the  interests  of  the  black  slaves  ; 
Shaftesbury  (a  Consei'vative  in  i^olitics)  had  already 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  even  more  horrible 
'  white  slavery  '  that  went  on  in  English  factories. 
Both  these  men  were  devoted  religious  leaders : 
but  they  were  not  the  '  religioiis  world ' ;  hence 
the  protest  of  the  Christian  Socialists,^ — a  protest 
which  has  really  changed  the  face  of  British 
Christendom. 

The  Maurician  definition  of  Socialism  is  thus  a 
very  real  one,  and  is  2>ractical  as  well  as  funda- 
mental. The  Christian  men  who  opposed  Shaftes- 
bury were  Individualists  ;  they  left  society  to  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand — in  other  words,  to 
competition ;  they  regarded  the  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  salvation  of  individuals — or  perhaps 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  elect,  for  Calvinism  was 
in  truth  the  theological  parent  of  this  Individual- 
ism. If  Socialism  be  regarded  broadly  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  Individualism,  as  a  theory  of  life  and  not 
only  of  economics,  then  it  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  won  the  day  and  now  hold  the  field. 
It  will  clear  the  ground  if  we  give  here  a  definition 
of  Bishop  Westcott  in  which  Maurice's  words  are 
repeated  and  expanded  : 

'  The  term  Socialism  has  been  discredited  by  its  connexion 
witii  many  extravagant  and  revolutionary  schemes,  but  it  is  a 
term  which  needs  to  be  claimed  for  nobler  uses.  It  has  no 
necessary  affinity  with  any  forms  of  violence,  or  confiscation, 
or  class  selfishness,  or  financial  arrangement.  I  shall  therefore 
venture  to  employ  it  apart  from  its  historical  associations  as 
describing  a  theory  of  life,  and  not  only  a  theory  of  economics. 
In  this  sense  Socialism  is  the  opposite  of  Individualism,  and  it 
is  by  contrast  with  Individualism  that  the  true  character  of 
Socialism  can  best  be  discerned.  Individualism  and  Socialism 
correspond  with  opposite  views  of  humanity.  Individualism 
regards  humanity  as  made  up  of  disconnected  or  warring 
atoms  ;  Socialism  regards  it  as  an  organic  whole,  a  vital  unity 
formed  by  the  combination  of  contributory  members  mutually 
interdependent. 

It  follows  that  Socialism  differs  from  Individualism  both  in 
method  and  in  aim.  The  method  of  Socialism  is  co-operation, 
the  method  of  Individualism  is  competition.  The  one  regards 
man  as  working  with  man  for  a  common  end,  the  other  regards 
man  as  working  against  man  for  private  gain.  The  aim  of 
Socialism  is  the  fulfilment  of  service,  the  aim  of  Individualism 
is  the  attainment  of  some  personal  advantage — riches,  or  place, 
or  fame.  Socialism  seeks  such  an  organization  of  life  as  shall 
secure  for  everj  one  the  most  complete  development  of  his 
powers  ;  Individualism  seeks  primarily  the  satisfaction  of  the 
particular  wants  of  each  one,  in  the  hope  that  the  pursuit  of 
private  interest  will  in  the  end  secure  public  welfare '  (West- 
cott, Socialism,  pp.  3,  4). 

If  the  social  principle,  the  principle  of  brother- 
hood, had  been  forgotten,  it  certainly  came  to  its 
own  again  in  the  19th  cent.,  though  it  may  be  at 
present  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  which 
had  grown  up  during  its  abeyance.  Its  rapid  re- 
vival in  the  Churches  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  proclaimed  it  were  able  to  point  to  half- 
forgotten  Scripture  ideas — as  with  other  objects 
men  had  gone  back  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  at 
the  Reformation.  It  was  easy  for  the  pioneers  of 
the  social  revival  to  show  that  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  full  of  social  teaching,  and  gave  no 
support   to   the   doctrine  of  '  the  devil   take  the 

*  A  good  example  of  18th  cent.  Quakerism  is  John  Woolman. 
See  the  Bibliography  in  the  Fabian  Society's  edition  of  his  tract, 
A  Ward  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich. 


hindmost,'  or  (in  more  subdued  language)  of  non- 
interference. The  following  extract  from  a  pro- 
nouncement of  the  entire  episcojjate  of  the  Anglican 
Churches  througliout  the  world  (Lambeth  Con- 
ference, 1887)  shows,  ou  the  one  hand,  how  com- 
l)letely  the  principle  was  accepted  within  40  years 
of  the  first  Christian  Socialistic  movement,  and, 
on  the  other,  how  entirely  its  justification  was  felt 
to  lie  in  the  NT.  Such  utterances  seem  common- 
place now,  only  because  the  Christian  Churches 
have  changed.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  preceding  era  : 

'The  Christian  Church  is  bound,  following  the  teaching  of 
her  JIaster,  to  aid  every  wise  endeavour  which  has  for  its 
object  the  material  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  poor.  Her 
Master  taught  her  that  all  men  are  brethren,  not  because  they 
share  the  same  blood,  but  because  they  have  a  common 
heavenly  Father.  He  furtlier  taught  her  that  if  any  members 
of  this  spiritual  familj-  were  greater,  richer,  or  better  than  the 
rest,  the}-  were  bound  to  use  their  special  means  or  ability  in 
the  service  of  the  whole.  ...  It  will  contribute  no  little  to 
draw  together  the  various  classes  of  society,  if  the  clergy 
endeavour  in  sermons  and  lectures  to  set  forth  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  societ}',  showing  how  Propert}'  is  a  trust  to  be  admini- 
stered for  the  good  of  Humanity,  and  how  nmch  of  what  is  good 
and  true  in  Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  Christ.'  * 

2.  The  Gospels. — The  Gospels  are  certainly  full 
of  those  ideas  which  inspire  the  Christian  Socialist. 
The  Incarnation  itself  proclaims  as  the  root  prin- 
ciple of  religion  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  (this  is  worked  out  in  Westcott, 
The  Incarnation,  a  Eevelation  of  Human  Duties 
(S.P.C.K.)) ;  and  the  manner  of  Christ's  coming — 
His  lowly  birth,  His  humble  companions,  His  hard 
life,  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Law — can  well 
be  claimed  as  democratic.  He  declared,  indeed,  at 
the  outset,  according  to  St.  Luke  (4'*),  that  He 
had  come  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor  ;  to 
His  mother  His  coming  meant  the  exaltation  of 
them  of  low  degree  (1'-)  ;  to  His  forerunner  also  it 
meant  a  certain  levelling  of  existing  conditions 
(3^),  and  indeed  John  the  Baptist  himself  advo- 
cated that  voluntary  communism  which  is  an  un- 
disputed characteristic  of  all  early  Christian  teach- 
ing ('He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to 
him  that  hath  none,'  etc.,  3").  There  is  in  all  this 
a  definite  proclamation  of  brotherhood.  When  we 
turn  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  find  quite 
clearly  that  He  concerned  Himself  with  secular 
things,  and  did  not  give  any  justification  for  that 
'  other-worldliness  '  which  would  ignore  physical 
evils.  His  miracles  were  in  the  main  works  of 
mercy,  designed  to  reduce  the  misery,  or,  as  at 
Cana,  to  increase  the  happiness,  of  everyday  life. 
His  parables  teach  social  principles  of  the  most 
far-reaching  importance.  The  parables,  e.g. ,  of  the 
Kingdom  explain  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
fellowshii),  its  inclusiveness  (e.g.  Mt  .IS-'''^''),  its 
ultimate  world-wide  extension  [e.g.  13^^"^).  The 
condemnation  of  riches  could  hardly  be  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  parables  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  (Lk  16),  and  of  the  Kich  Fool  (ch.  1'2), 
and  in  the  warning  about  the  needle's  eye  (Mk  10^^). 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10)  gives 
a  new  meaning  to  the  word  'neighbour,'  and 
teaches  the  obligation  of  what  nowadays  is  called 

*  This  extract  is  given  because  it  emanated  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date  from  a  body  which  had  for  long  lieen  specially 
associated  with  conservative  opinions.  Its  sentiments  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  statements  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
ten  years  later,  and  from  the  official  utterances  of  most  other 
religious  bodies  in  recent  years.  The  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  some  other  Churches  have  now  large 
'  Christian  Social '  societies.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
movement  which  it  illustrates  is  confined  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  equally  strong  both  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  ;  indeed,  it  is 
numerically  far  stronger  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  subject  may  be  studied  in  Professor  Nitti's  Catholic  Social- 
ism, Laveleye's  Socialism  of  To-Daij,  the  Preface  to  Ensor's 
Modern  Socialism,  and  other  works  mentioned  at  tlie  end  of 
this  article.  The  most  recent  English  work  on  the  subject  is 
Woodworth's  Christian  Socialism  in  England. 
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social  service  ;  and  this  lesson  is  even  more  strongly 
expressed  in  the  most  important  parable  of  all — 
that  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  25^^"'"') — where  we  are 
told  that  salvation  will  depend  on  whether  we 
have  succoured  the  poor  and  outcast,  with  whom 
Christ  identihes  Himself. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  this  aspect  may  be 
called  a  simple  manual  of  social  teaching.  It  is 
sufficient  to  allude  to  the  Beatitudes,  and  to  point 
out  how  much  of  the  teacliing  in  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  is  still  regarded  as  Utopian,  as  that  about 
love  of  enemies  (Lk  6-^),  oaths,  non  -  resistance, 
litigation  and  property,  free  giving  (Mt  5^^'^), 
lending  without  interest  (Lk  6^-  ^*),  money-making 
(Mt  6"*),  worrying  about  the  future  (vv.-'*-^'*).  The 
Christian  Socialist  may  agree  with  the  '  Socialist 
of  the  Chair'  that  Collectivism  would  make  these 
principles  less  difficult  of  application  than  they 
are  to-day  ;  but  he  Avould  add  the  warning  that 
the  secular  regeneration  of  the  world  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  spiritual  means.  One  sentence 
of  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  whole  truth,  when, 
after  picturing  in  a  vivid  image  material  well- 
being  (vv.-^""'),  our  Lord  says,  '  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
tliese  things  shall  be  added  unto  you'  (v.^^). 

If  we  turn  to  another  central  part  of  Christ's 
teaching,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  find  again  the 
social  side  interwoven  with  the  spiritual.  It  was 
given  as  a  private  prayer  (v.^),  yet  it  begins,  '  Our 
Father,'  and  is  throughout  a  prayer  for  the  human 
l)rotlierhood.  It  asks  for  the  hallowing  of  God's 
name,  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  doing 
of  His  will  ujion  earth, — in  otlier  words,  it  teaches 
the  Christian  to  pray  for  LTtopia,  and  it  makes 
incumbent  upon  him  the  duty  of  considering  all 
social  and  political  schemes  witli  a  view  to  the 
jjerfecting  of  society  in  this  world.  The  prayer 
for  daily  bread  asks  that  all  may  have  the  neces- 
sities of  material  life,  and  this  again  involves  far- 
reaching  social  considerations.  The  prayer  for  for- 
giveness is  accompanied  by  a  special  clause  guard- 
ing it  against  an  individualist  interpretation.  As 
for  tlie  prayer  against  temptation,  the  temperance 
movement  alone  shows  that  British  Christianity  has 
appreciated  the  social  significance  of  that  clause  ; 
ami  in  other  matters  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  worship 
of  Mammon  be  the  antithesis  of  the  worship  of 
God,  a  society  based  upon  commercial  competition 
is  constantly  leading  its  members  into  the  gravest 
temptation  of  all. 

Christ  then  teaches  that  man  has  a  double  duty 
—  to  love  God  and  love  his  neighbour.  He  must 
love  liis  neighbour  not  less  than  lumself,  and  must 
do  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him. 
Christ  condemns  the  rich  and  blesses  the  poor  ; 
He  teaches  brotherhood,  social  service,  and  the 
abnegation  of  private  possessions ;  He  teaches 
that  men  are  to  strive  to  bring  about  a  Divine 
Kingdom  of  justice  on  the  earth,  and  that  they 
will  finally  be  judged  by  their  works  of  mercj'  to 
those  whom  the  world  despises.  And,  binding  it 
.all  together  is  the  gospel  of  Love  which  St.  John 
lias  preserved  most  fully — '  This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another '  ( Jn  15'^). 

3.  The  Apostles. — The  rest  of  the  NT  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  this  social  gospel  was 
understood.  Indeed,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  en- 
thusiasm the  Cliristians  of  Jerusalem  established 
a  voluntrn'y  communism,  and  '  had  all  things  com- 
mon '  (Ac  4^-"^^).  It  was  voluntary,  and  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  possess  his  own  pro- 
perty, as  St.  Peter  said  to  Ananias  (5'*),  but  it 
shows  that  almsgiving  had  a  very  thorough  mean- 
ing to  the  first  Christians.  Tlie  doctrine  of  equality 
and  brotherhood  was  also  strongly  felt.  St.  Paul 
more  tlian  once  had  to  remind  slaves  that  though 
in  the  sight  of  God  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 


sons (Col  3-^,  cf.  Ja  2^*),  yet  slaves  must  not  turn 
against  their  masters :  this  balance  between  the 
brotherhood  of  master  and  slave  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  duty  of  slave  to  master  on  the  other,  are 
very  beautifully  expressed  in  Philemon  (cf.   1  C< 


Eph  & 


This  is  characteristic  of  the  earlj' 


Fathers  also  (see  below,  '  Patristic  Teaching') ;  the 
conditions  of  society  were  to  be  accepted,  and 
men  were  to  do  their  duty  in  them,  altliough  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  working  out  towards  a 
higher  ideal  (e.g.  1  Ti  G^-^,  cf.  1  P  2'^^-").  But 
St.  James  (whose  Epistle  contains  passages  which 
are  often  quoted  on  democratic  platforms  at  the 
present  day)  is  very  definite  as  to  the  levelling 
power  of  the  gospel,  e.g.  '  But  let  the  brother  of 
low  degree  glory  in  his  high  estate :  and  the  rich, 
in  that  he  is  made  low  :  because  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass  he  shall  pass  away'  (P- 1»,  cf.  25-i").  St. 
Paul  is  as  strong  as  St.  James  as  to  the  danger  of 
riches  {e.g.  1  Ti  6^°),  and  the  evil  of  covetousness 
{e.g.  Col  3^),  and  the  duty  of  mutual  service  {e.g. 
Ph  2-*),  and  of  mutual  love  (1  Co  13).  But  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity  is  his  teaching  about  the  solidarity  of 
mankind  ;  the  social  principle  in  its  very  essence 
is  in  the  declaration  that  '  There  can  be  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female :  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Gal  3'-*  ;  cf .  Col  3",  1  Co 
12^3) ;  nor  could  it  be  better  taught  than  by  the 
illustration  of  the  body  and  its  members  in  1  Co 
12,  and  the  great  description  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  body  in  Eph  4.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  brotherhood  and  love  is  the  theme  of  the 
First  Ep.  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  without  loving  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  a  man  cannot  love  God  (1  Jn  4-**) ;  that 
the  children  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the 
children  of  the  devil  by  their  righteousness  and 
love  of  their  brethren  (3'") ;  that  to  dwell  in  love 
is  to  dwell  in  God  (4'''),  and  that  '  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God,'  while 
'  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  '  (vv.''-  ^). 
This  is  indeed  the  evidence  of  salvation — '  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren'  (3").  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  taught  that 
Christianity  had  an  intensely  strong  and  real 
practical  side  in  secular  matters,  that  this  side — 
the  duty  to  the  neiglibour— was  equally  incumbent 
on  the  believer  with  the  duty  to  God,  and  that  it 
is  bound  up  with  the  '  social '  ideas  of  brother- 
hood, solidarity,  unity,  mutual  love,  co-operation, 
voluntary  equalization  of  condition  by  giving  up 
of  possessions — in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  (Mk  10"^),  of  all  possessions ; 
while  there  is  throughout  strong  condemnation 
of  riches,  of  luxury,  pride,  and  the  clinging  to 
class  distinctions. 

4.  Patristic  Teaching. — There  is  not  space  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  teachin^^  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  Authorities 
on  the  suhject  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article :  some  of  their 
more  salient  sayings  will  |be  found  in  Nitti's  Catholic  Socialism, 
where  their  socialist  character  is  exaggerated,  and  in  Carlyle's 
Mediceval  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.,  where  this  side  is  perhaps 
underestimated.  The  Patristic  writings  are,  indeed,  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate,  because  of  the  distinction  between  what  was 
ideally  right  as  Ijelonging  to  God's  plan  (Jus  naturale)  and  what 
was  right  under  present  conditions  (Jus  gentium) — a  distinction 
which  is  characteristic  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  a  later  date.  Thus  the  Fathers  held  that 
all  men  were  naturally  equal,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
accepted  slavery,  though  indeed  the  manumission  of  slaves  was 
a  recognized  Christian  virtue.  It  was  the  same  with  private 
property.  Extracts  can  be  gathered  from  the  Fathers  which 
are  as  strong  as  anything  in  the  writings  of  modern  socialists  ; 
for  instance,  Proudhon's  famous  saying,  '  La  propri6t6,  c'est  le 
vol,'  is  almost  exactly  paralleled  by  St.  Ambrose's  '  Natura  igitnr 
.jus  commune  generavit,  usurpatio  jrs  fecit  privatum '  ((te  Of. 
i.  28).  But  St.  Ambrose  does  not  mean  that  property  is  un- 
lawful, only  that  it  is  not  a  '  natural '  institution — it  belongs  to 
the  JMS  gentium.  In  the  same  way  he  does  not  advocate  land- 
nationalization  when  he  says,  'Deus  noster  terrani  banc  posses- 
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sioneni  ominum  hominum  voluerit  esse  conimunem,  et  fructus 
omnibus  niinistrare  :  sed  avaritia  possessionuin  jure  distribuit ' 
(In  Fs.  cxviii.  8,  22)  ;  but  goes  on  to  say  that  for  this  reason  tlie 
poor  have  3,  just  claim  on  the  ricli  to  give  them  a  share  of  what  was 
meant  for  all.  This  may  be  taken  as  typical  also  of  the  earlier 
Christian  writers.  They  assume  the  e.\istence  of  private  pro- 
perty as  an  institution,  and  that  it  is  not  e\il  if  rightly  used  ; 
but  they  do  not  consider  it  as  belonginjf  to  the  state  of  innocence 
— like  slavery  it  is  due  to  the  fall  into  sin  ;  '  their  whole  thought,' 
Mr.  Carl3ie  says,  '  is  dominated  by  the  sense  of  the  claims  of  the 
brotherhood,'  and  the  Christian  man  is  bound  to  use  his  pro- 
perty to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  fellow-man.  This  is  alms- 
g-iving,  but,  unlike  modern  almsgiving,  it  is  based  on  a  definite 
principle  of  justice.  An  early  example  of  this  is  in  the  Didache 
(iv.  8),  '  Thou  shalt  not  turn  away  from  him  that  hath  need,  but 
Shalt  share  all  things  with  thy  brother,  and  shalt  not  say  that 
aught  is  thine  own  :  for  if  ye  are  partners  in  the  immortal,  how 
much  more  are  ye  partners  in  the  perishable  ? '  Here  the  refer- 
ence to  the  community  of  goods  in  Ac  432  jg  obvious.  Compare 
with  it  the  '  All  is  common  with  us,  except  women,'  of  Tertullian 
{Apol.  xxxix.),  or  St.  Justin's  declaration,  '  We  bring  all  we  pos- 
sess into  a  common  stock,  and  share  everything  with  the  poor ' 
{Apol.  i.  14).  There  are  many  passages  in  other  Fathers,  such  as 
Chrysostom  and  Basil,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Gregory  the 
(xreat,  which  have  a  strong  socialist  character,  and  they  all  used 
language  about  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  which  would  cause 
some  offence  if  uttered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  present  day.  The 
fact  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  took  a  different  view  in  his  Qtiis 
Dives  salvetur  considerably  increases  the  significance  of  the  rest 
of  the  Patristic  literature  :  he  explains  the  command  to  the 
Rich  Young  Man  in  Mk  1021  jn  a  purely  allegorical  sense,  and 
protests  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  poverty  except  when  it  is 
incurred  for  a  special  object,  and  that  riches  are  serviceable  if 
rightly  used,  and  are  not  to  be  thrown  away.  That  he  should 
stand  almost  alone  even  in  this  much  qualified  defence  of 
property  is  a  remarkable  fact. 

If  we  turn  from  theory  to  practice,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Church  produced  a  profound  social  change  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  was  recognized  from  the  first  as  based  upon  the 
principle  of  fraternity.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Lucian  was  struck  as  much  by  the  social  as  by  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  new  religion — '  Their  original  lawgiver,'  he  re- 
marks, '  had  taught  them  that  they  were  all  brethren  one  of 
another.'  Membership  in  the  Church  meant  the  admission  into 
a  fellowship  in  which  the  rich  man  became  poorer  and  the  poor 
man  richer ;  in  which  the  stranger,  the  outcast,  and  the  slave 
were  welcomed  and  loved  as  brothers.  Harnack,  in  his  Expan- 
sion of  Christianity  (i.  bk.  ii.  c.  iii.),  describes  this  change, 
pointing  out,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  principle  of 
Labour  was  consistently  put  into  practice.  Following  St.  Paul's 
maxim  (2  Th  S'O),  the  Church  insisted,  (1)  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  man  to  work,  (2)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Society  to  see  that  there  was  work  for  all  its  members, 
and  (3)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  make  pro\ision  for 
those  who  were  not  able  to  work.  This  fails  to  be  pure  State 
Socialism  only  because  the  Church  was  not  yet  coterminous 
with  the  State. 

S.  Later  Developments.  —  It  is  impossible  here  even  to 
sketch  the  developments  of  Christian  social  theory  and  practice 
in  subsequent  history.  The  subject  can  be  conveniently 
studied  in  Ashley's  Economic  History  and  Theory.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  two  main  facts  :  first,  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  communism  was  preserved  as  a  living  fact  by  the 
Monastic  orders,  and  was  pressed  further  by  St.  Francis  and 
the  early  Friars ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Church  taught  certain 
social  doctrines  which  were  accepted  and  practised  by  the 
whole  community.  The  two  leading  doctrines  were  that  con- 
cerning the  jMSt!(j«.p?'eiiM);i,  and  that  concerning  usury  :  these 
^vere  enforced  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  also  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  The  first  doctrine  was  aimed  against  free  com- 
petition :  a  man  was  not  to  ask  what  he  could  get  for  an  article, 
but  the  'just  price,'  what  it  was  worth,  that  is,  what  would 
enable  him  to  earn  by  his  work  a  decent  living  according  to  a 
definite  standard.  "The  second  doctrine  was  aimed  against 
usury  (because  of  Lk  634. 35)^  and  usury  meant  all  receiving  of 
interest  on  capital.  In  other  words,  the  system  upon  which 
modern  manufacture  and  commerce  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
modern  society  is  based,  was  forbidden  by  the  Church  up  till  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
prohibition  was  accepted  and  carried  out  in  ordinary  business 
affairs.  Here  again  the  modern  social-democrat  touches  hands 
with  Christian  principles  that  were  practised  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  and  sunmied  up  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  just  as 
the  modern  trade  unionist  finds  that  the  great  Christian  trade 
gilds  were  carrying  out  his  principles  of  fellowship  e\'en  among 
the  peasantry  before  the  modern  era  began.  The  gilds  were 
destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  whole  media>\al 
system  crumbled  away  to  make  room  for  a  new  order.  Of  that 
system  Professor  Ashley  says  :  '  No  such  sustained  and  far- 
reaching  attempt  is  being  now  made,  either  from  the  side  of 
theology,  or  from  that  of  ethics,  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind  principles  immediately  applicable  to  practical  life '  (Econ. 
Hist.  i.  388).  The  modern  era  has  brought  many  reforms,  not- 
ably in  connexion  with  libert.\'  and  the  democratic  idea  ;  but  as 
the  humanitarianism  of  its  later  phase  has  begun  to  work  in  the 
realms  of  sociology  and  economics,  it  has  but  joined  hands  with 
the  great  tradition  of  Christian  fraternity,— a  tradition  that  has 
always  been  at  work  in  society  since  the  foundations  of  brotherly 
love  were  laid  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  The  success  o'f 
the  Christian  principle  has  always  been  partial  and  its  applica- 
tion incomplete,  because  its  perfect  realization  is  dependent  on 


the  regeneration  of  mankind.  Whether  we  call  it  Socialism 
will  depend  upon  our  conception  of  what  Socialism  is  ;  but 
those  to  whom  Socialism  is  an  ethical  ideal  will  not  cease  to 
find  their  inspiration  in  Christianity  ;  and  those  who  take 
Christ  in  thoroughness  and  simplicity  as  their  Guide  in  secular 
affairs  will  increasingly  remember  that  He  who  said  'One  is 
your  Master,'  said  also  'and  all  ye  are  brethren.'  From  St. 
John  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  from  Latimer  to  Maurice,  what  is 
now  called  Christian  Socialism  has  had  many  prophets.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  a  great  and  growing  force  in  all  Christian 
countries. 

Literature.— The  mass  of  Literature  on  Christian  Socialism 
in  general  is  very  large.  A  list  of  140  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  specially  on  the  movement  in  England  was  compiled  by 
the  present  writer  in  1897,  and  may  be  mentioned  because  it  can 
be  obtained  for  a  penny  (Appendi.x  to  Socialism  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  by  ,  J.  Clifford,  Fabian  Society,  Clement's  Inn, 
W.C.).  A  better  and  more  recent  bibliography  is  in  A.  \. 
Woodworth,  Christian  Svcialism  in  Enrjland.  Tracts  contain- 
ing statements  of  the  position  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Christian  Social  Union,  Pusey  House,  Oxford.  This  Union 
has  also  produced  several  volumes  of  Sermons,  Lombard  Street 
in  Lent,  The  Church  and  New  Century  Problems,  Preachers 
from  the  Peiv  (lay  sermons  on  social  questions),  etc.  For  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  see  A.  J.  Carlyle,  History  of 
Nediceval  Political  Theonj  in  the  West,  vol.  i.'(1903),  with  its 
bibliography;  F.  S.  Nitti,  Citflinli,-  Socialism  {W^b) ;  Laveleye, 
Le  Socialisme  Contempi'iul n  (Surialism  of  To-daij)  (IS90) ;  Feu- 
gueray,  Essais  sur  les  <hnii-i,ics  politiifues  de  Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  (1857)  (ch.  on  '  Democratie  des  Pires  de  I'egHse ') ;  F.  Vil- 
legardelle,  Histoire  des  Idies  Socialex  (ly4ii) ;  L.  Brentano,  Die 
A  rbeiterversicherung  gemdss  der  heutigrn  W irthschaftsordnung 
(1879).  The  mediaeval  history  of  the  subject  can  be  studied  in 
W.  J.  Ashley's  Economic  History,  \\here  a  list  of  authorities  is 
gi\en  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  Kirkup's  History  of 
Socialism  is  an  admirable  summary.  An  excellent  short  history 
is  H.  de  B.  Gibbins'  Industrial  History  of  England.  Perhaps 
also  it  may  be  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  various  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  to  the  literature  of  St.  Francis,  e.g.  the  Fioretti ;  to 
T.  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  W.  Morris'  Dream  of  John  Ball, 
Thorold  Rogers'  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  Hyndman's 
The  Hist.  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England  ;  to  Ruskin's  works  in 
general,  and  especially  Unto  this  Last ;  and  to  such  classics  of 
English  literature  as  Piers  Plotnnan,  Latimer's  Sermons,  and 
More's  Utopia.  For  the  history  of  modern  Christian  Socialism, 
see  L.  Brentano,  Die  ChristUche  Sociale  Bewegung  in  England 
(1883),  and  cf.  B.  Webb,  The  Co-operative  Movement,  and  S. 
and  B.  Webb,  History  of  Trades  Unionism.  See  also  Kingsley's 
Letters  and  Life  (1877) ;  Ensor,  Modem  Socialism  ;  M.  Kauf- 
mann.  Christian  Socialism  (1888)  and  Charles  Eingsley  (1802) ; 

E.  de  Laveleye,  The  Socialism  of  To-day  ;  F.  Maurice,  Life  of 

F.  D.  Maurice  (1884) ;  F.  S.  Nitti,  Catholic  Socialism  (1895) ; 
J.  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism  (1901) ;  G.  von  Schulze-Gaver- 
nitz,  Zum  Socialen  Frieden — tr.  'Social  Peace'  (1S93).  See 
also  the  files  of  The  Christian  Socialist,  Journal  of  Association, 
Politics  for  the  People,  The  Church  Reformer,  The  Economic 
Review,  The  Commonwealth,  the  last  two  being  still  in  exist- 
ence. See  also  the  writings  of  T.  Hughes,  Charles  Kingslej-, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  E.  V.  Neale  among  the  early  Christian  Socialists, 
and  the  following  among  the  later,  J.  G.  Adderley,  Prof.  R.  T. 
Ely,  Bishop  C.  Gore,  T.  Hancock,  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  H. 
Scott  Honand,  Bishop  C.  W.  Stubbs,  and  Bishop  B.  F.  West- 
cott.  Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  Kingsley, 
Sermons,  Alton  Locke,  and  Yeast ;  Maurice,  The  Kingdom  of 
God  ;  Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  ;  Gore,  The  Social 
Doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Hancock,  Christ  and  the 
People  ;  Headlam,  The  Laivs  of  Eternal  Life  ;  Holland, 
Sermons  ;  Stubbs,  Christ  and  Economics,  and  .4  Creed  for  Chris- 
tian Socialists  ;  Westcott,  The  Incarnation,  a  Revelation  of 
Human  Duties,  and  especially  Social  Aspiects  of  Christianity. 
The  name  of  Tolstoi  should  also  be  mentioned,  since,  though  his 
writings  cannot  be  classed  with  the  above,  they  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  over  European  and  American  thought. 

Percy  Dearmer. 
SOCIAL  LIFE.— 1.  State  of  society  in  the  time 
of  Christ. — (1)  A  sympathetic  reconsideration  of  tlie 
materials  at  our  disposal  has  gone  far  to  prove 
that  the  society  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  was  not  in  the  absolutely 
rotten  state  apparently  pictured  by  contemporary 
satirists  and  moralists.  Their  animadversions  and 
strictures  cannot  be  regarded  as  applying  to  more 
than  a  proportion  of  the  pojiulation.  The  vigour 
and  earnestness  of  their  denunciations  are  proofs 
in  themselves  of  a  spirit  to  which  the  prevalent 
immoralities  were  odious.  That  age  is  not  wholly 
bad  which  has  grace  in  some  of  its  members  to  be 
ashamed.  Juvenal  denounces  the  inhumanity  with 
which  slaves  were  so  often  treated,  and  gives  vivid 
and  pungent  utterance  to  an  indignant  tenderness 
and  ])ity  which  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
stifled.  From  other  sources  of  information  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  middle-class  circles,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces,  wliich  maintained  a  laudable 
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Jevel  of  life,  keeping  themselves  free  at  least  from 
tlie  polluting  and  demoralizing  vices  of  the  capital 
and  its  urban  imitators.  Of  them  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  was  that  they  pursued  em[)ty  lives 
devoted  to  frivolous  aims  and  bubble  ambitions, 
whose  vanity  was  accentuated  by  their  unconscious- 
ness of  it.  The  age  was  not  without  its  high  ideals 
and  earnest  idealists.  But  asph-ation  was  crippled 
tlirougii  lack  )f  clearness  as  to  the  ideals  it  would 
realize.  There  are  abundant  manifest  indications 
that  a  deep,  strong,  spiritual  movement  which 
made  for  better  things  had  begun.  Springing 
from  a  profound  realization  of  the  evils  current,  it 
yet  had  no  clear  understanding  of  their  origin  and 
causes,  and  blindly  groped  after  ways  of  cure. 

(2)  It  would  seem  as  if  the  coming  of  Jesus 
opened  the  ciiannels  for  the  inflow  of  fresh  Divine 
influences  which  voicelessly  and  mysteriously  began 
to  permeate  human  hearts  and  quicken  a  new  and 
healthy  life.  The  vague  ideal  wiiich  hung  in  solu- 
tion in  so  many  minds  began  to  take  shape  and 
form.  The  Divine  Spirit  gave  content  and  direc- 
tion to  the  semi-conscious  aspirations  and  half- 
blind  desires  moving  restlessly  in  the  deeps  of  the 
liuman  heart,  reinforced  the  spirit  of  reaction 
wliich  liad  set  in,  imparting  to  its  champions  a 
new  passion  for  the  righteous,  the  pure,  and  the 
true. 

2.  Influence  and  methods  of  Jesus. — (1)  Into  the 
society  in  which  this  new  life  was  stirring  came 
Jesus,  and  very  soon  the  influence  of  His  teaching 
and  spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  would  be 
an  error,  however,  to  attribute  to  that  alone  the 
social  reformation  wliich  gradually  evidenced  itself 
as  in  progress.  Other  factors  were  already  oper- 
ating. The  rebellion  of  misery  against  cruel 
economic  conditions,  a  mutinous  sense  of  the  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  inequalities  of  life,  the  strong 
infusion  of  democratic  sympathies  into  the  govern- 
ing circles,  through  the  increasing  number  of  those 
whose  native  ability  had  secured  them  wealth  and 
position,  the  mixing  of  different  races  whose  blood 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  inherited  qualities 
often  anti-to.xic  and  mutually  corrective, — these 
Avere  factors  which  contributed  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  outlook  and  conduct.  The 
social  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new. 
Much  of  it  had  already  been  tiie  .staple  propaganda 
of  eloquent  and  earnest  advocates.  But  Jesus 
made  the  body  of  principles  He  inculcated  vitaliz- 
ing forces  in  the  shaping  of  human  society,  deter- 
mining and  dominating  factors  in  its  evolution, 
after  an  unprecedented  fashion.  He  made  them 
the  accepted  and  controlling  commonplaces  of  re- 
form and  reconstruction.  He  enunciated  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  communal  life  which  tended  to 
eliminate  the  disorderly  element  of  mere  personal 
caprice  and  whim.  In  a  word,  He  created  a  social 
conscience. 

(2)  In  any  consideration  of  Christ's  influence 
upon  social  life,  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
it  operated  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so  much, 
through  the  propagation  of  His  teaching  as  through 
the  infusion  of  His  spirit  into  society.  The  work 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening  men  to  the  evils 
amidst  which  they  lived,  and  impelling  them  to 
energetic  suppressive  and  alterative  measures,  must 
be  assigned  its  due  place  and  value.  The  changes 
wrought  upon  society  in  the  course  of  generations 
are  the  product  of  men  educated  upon  the  principles 
of  Jesus,  but  freely  using  their  personal  judgment 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(3)  Nor  nuist  it  be  left  out  of  account  that  the 
fact  of  the  Incarnation,  theologically  conceived  and 
estimated,  with  its  pregnant  suggestions  of  the 
worth  and  destiny  of  man  and  the  Divine  hopes 
and  aims  regarding  him,  provided  for  tlioughtful 


and  responsive  minds  a  purified  impulse  towards  a 
new  humanitarianism. 

(4)  Profound  as  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  social 
life  has  been,  it  was  by  no  means  His  primary 
function  to  procure  its  reformation.  The  social 
rectifications  which  unquestionably  trace  their 
original  impulse  to  Him  are  of  the  natui'e  of  by- 
l)roducts  of  His  work.  He  came  to  reveal  God  to 
man  and  to  bring  man  to  God.  Nevertheless,  He 
had  an  ulterior  purpose,  to  which  this  was  in  a 
sense  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  founding  of  an 
ideal  community,  designated  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
comjiosed  of  individuals  whose  mutual  relations 
were  determined  by  the  implications  of  their  proper 
relationsliip  to  God.  The  immediate  implication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  two  doctrines  are 
basal  to,  and  determinative  of,  Christ's  whole 
ethical  system.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Jesus,  then, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  social,  inasmuch  as  the 
final  end  of  His  mission  would  be  achieved  only  in 
the  realization  of  a  regenerate  society. 

(5)  Jesus  consistently  set  an  ideal  of  perfection 
before  men.  Himself  sinless.  He  W'Ould  have  all 
men  sinless  as  well  (Jn  5"  8^^  '  Sin  no  more ' ; 
Mt  5"**  '  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect').  But  this  perfection  was  not 
merely  a  negative  condition,  a  state  of  freedom 
from  every  evil  spot  or  stain.  The  context  of  Mt 
5^*  clearly  indicates  the  connotation  the  word  r^Xeios 
is  intended  to  have.  It  meant  such  perfection  as 
tiiat  of  His  Father  in  heaven,  which,  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  was  determined  by  the  gracious  activities 
and  loving  ministries  of  which  men  were  the  objects 
and  beneficiaries.  Human  perfection  was  then  to 
be  attained  only  through  a  life  of  similar  benefi- 
cent activity.  It  cannot  be  aciiieved  in  isolation. 
Christ  never  contemplates  human  life  so  situated. 
He  regards  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  whose 
full  self-realization  can  only  be  attained  in  vital 
relationship  with  his  fellows.  No  nu^n  may  go 
apart  by  himself  and  live  a  truly  godly  or  saintly 
life  (Jn  17^'"^^).  The  ideal  character,  according  to 
Jesus,  is  to  be  realized  only  through  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  social  resjjonsibilities  entailed  by 
communal  life  (Mt  19-').  Sin  with  Him,  and  sin 
of  the  most  blameworthy  kind,  is  largely  neglect 
or  failure  to  fulfil  social  duties  and  obligations  (Mt 
25"'"^-).  The  virtues,  on  tiie  other  hand,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  good  man  after  the  mind  of  Christ  are 
those  which  emerge  in  a  life  of  vigilant  and  inces- 
sant beneficence  and  self-sacrificing  love  (Mt  25^5*''-, 
Jn  W'^).  The  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching 
condemns  the  hermit  existence  as  one  which 
gravely  imperils  a  man's  title  to  be  considered  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  root  of  the 
world's  evil  is  selfish  individualism. 

(6)  Jesus,  then,  was  not  properly  a  social  reformer  ; 
He  was  an  inspirer  of  social  reform.  He  enunciated 
principles  in  the  light  of  which  the  evil  of  prevalent 
conditions,  practices,  and  accepted  institutions  be- 
came increasingly  apparent.  He  changed  things 
by  first  changing  men.  He  made  many  tilings 
imiiossible  by  making  them  intolerable  to  the 
sensitized  conscience  and  Christianized  heart. 

3.  Attitude  of  Jesus  to  existing  social  relation- 
ships.— ( 1 )  All  tins  is  Itorne  <mt  by  the  consideration 
of  Christ's  attitude  to  the  society  of  His  own 
day.  Upon  its  constituent  elements  He  passed  no 
strictures  suggestive  of  an  attitude  of  jDrotest  or 
condemnation.  He  accepted  its  inequalities  of 
position  and  possessions  without  demur  ;  nor  did 
He  range  Himself  with  that  species  of  socialism 
which  anticipates  an  epoch  when  the  relationships 
of  master  and  servant,  ricii  and  poor,  employer  and 
employed,  capital  and  labour,  shall  cease  to  exist 
(Mt  lb•-^  Lk  17^-^  Mk  14^).  These  characterize 
the  normal  and  stable  state  of  society,  which  He 
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seemed  to  regard  as  fittingly  ordered  to  provide 
the  opportunities  or  agencies  for  the  evolution  of 
the  type  of  character  which  most  conformed  to  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  realization  of  the  type  of 
life  which  best  ex^jressed  His  spirit. 

(2)  If,  then,  the  essential  features  of  society  as 
presently  constituted  undergo  '  a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange,'  it  will  not  be  because 
Jesus  deliberately  legislated  to  that  end,  but  be- 
cause the  spirit  He  infused  into  men,  educated  on 
His  principles,  demanded  different  conditions  for 
its  fuller  and  more  perfect  expression.  His  sym- 
pathies were  inferentially  on  the  side  of  an  indus- 
trial and  economic  order  wherein  individual  talents, 
capabilities,  and  fidelities  would  have  ample  scope 
to  prove  and  exercise  themselves,  and  would  meet 
with  such  suitable  and  projjortionate  reward  as 
would  stimulate  and  foster  healthy  aspiration, 
honest  ambition,  and  those  qualities  of  industry, 
integrity,  and  disinterested  fidelity  which  go  to 
form  the  ideal  character  (cf.  Lk  12-*-'''-  W-^-). 

(3)  Jesus  did  not  forbid  the  accumulation  of 
private  propirtt/.  Rather  He  accepted  it  as  a 
fundamental  right  of  every  man  to  possess  in 
security  whatever  property  honestly  belonged  to 
him  (Mt  20^5  2520f- 2»  13«-^'').  That  is  the  under- 
lying assumption  of  those  maxims  which  inculcate 
giving,  and  of  those  utterances  Avhich  approve  a 
saintly  charity  (Lk  g^**-^^-^*).  He  had  no  word  of 
censure  for  the  many  persons  of  means  whom  He 
numbered  amongst  His  friends.  His  disciples  con- 
tinued to  own  property  (Jn  21^"^-,  Lk  19-"^),  and 
His  little  company  subsisted  on  a  common,  if 
meagre,  2^wrse  (Jn  12^  13-^).  Poor  Himself,  He 
inflamed  no  envy  of  the  rich,  nor  fostered  any  class 
feeling.  Money  He  accepted  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  recognized  that,  while  for  one  it  might  be  a 
snare  and  therefore  should  be  foregone  (Lk  18"-  -'*), 
for  another  it  provided  means  towards  the  better 
doing  of  God's  will.  He  was  urgent  in  His  warn- 
ings regarding  the  spiritual  dangers  which  attended 
its  ampler  possession.  He  magnified  its  subtle 
power  to  enthral  the  affections  and  divorce  the 
heart  from  God  by  winning  that  trust  for  itself 
which  should  be  reposed  in  Him  alone  (Mk  10-^, 
Mt  13^^).  He  vividly  portrayed  how  it  dried  up 
the  spirit  of  unselfish  sympathies  and  tended  to 
render  men  inditt'erent  and  callous  to  human  need 
(Lk  IB^'''"^-)-  He  understood  how  its  successful  acqui- 
sition developed  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  more, 
and  therefore  He  admonished  all  to  beware  of 
covetousness,  the  greedy  spirit  which  wants  more 
than  it  can  profitably  or  enjoyably  use  (Lk  12^^"-). 
In  various  ways  He  impressed  upon  men  that 
money  was  not  the  true  wealth,  and  could  not  of 
itself"  procure  true  blessedness  (Lk  W^-^^  122i  16^^). 
See,  further,  art.  Wealth. 

(4)  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  held  the  institution 
of  the  family  in  profound  reverence.  He  ex- 
pounded His  theology  in  terms  of  its  I'elationships. 
He  displayed  a  peculiarly  anxious  concern  in  dealing 
with  questions  that  afiected  its  integrity.  The  state 
of  things  in  His  day  urgently  called  for  outspoken 
protest  and  warning.  There  was  an  increasing 
laxity  of  view  and  practice  with  regard  to  marriage. 
Divorce  (which  see)  was  common,  and  resorted  to 
upon  meagre  enough  grounds.  The  school  of  Hillel 
sanctioned  it  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a  wife 
had  spoilt  her  husband's  dinner,  this  opinion  being 
founded  upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Dt  24^. 
There  is  no  subject  on  which  Jesus  spoke  more 
Tincompromisingly  and  unequivocally.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  stability  and  wholesomeness  of 
social  life  depend  largely  on  the  health  and  purity 
of  domestic  life.  While  recognizing  its  physical 
basis,  Jesus  conceived  of  marriage  as  an  essentially 
spiritual  union.     He  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  insti- 


tution and  ordinance,  which  involved  the  parties 
entering  into  it  in  the  most  solenm  and  sacred 
mutual  obligations.  In  the  highest,  and  to  Him 
the  only  legitimate  view  of  it,  it  was  a  consumma- 
tion of  mutual  love  mediated  by  God  Himself 
(Mt  19").  That  was  therefore  no  true  marriage 
which  was  entered  into  for  the  gratification  of 
sensual  passion  or  on  the  score  of  worldly  con- 
siderations. It  was  not  within  the  province  of 
man  to  sunder  those  whom  God  had  joined,  i.e.  to 
cancel  their  vows  and  annul  the  relationship  that 
had  bound  them  to  one  another.  No  human  law- 
court  has  the  right  to  undo  the  tie  made  and  sealed 
by  God  Himself.  See,  further,  artt.  Adultery, 
Divorce,  Eunuch,  Family,  Marriage. 

(5)  Jesus,  then,  acquiesced  in  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  ordinary  relationships  of  life  then 
obtaining,  as  constituting  the  normal  state  of 
society.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  anarchism. 
He  Himself  offered  an  example  of  law-abiding 
citizenship,  consistently  demanding  that  due 
respect  be  paid  to  the  requirements  and  enact- 
ments of  the  civil  power  legislating  within  its  own 
proper  sphere.  He  rebuked  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  demurred  to  the  right  of  government  to  levy 
taxes.  He  himself  submitting  to  be  taxed,  even 
Avhen  He  might  have  claimed  exemption  (Mt  IT-'"'-)- 
He  consistently  acquiesced  in  the  right  of  properly 
constituted  authorities  to  act  in  accordance  with 
their  legal  poAvers  ;  He  would  jjermit  of  no  resist- 
ance to  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin  sent  to 
arrest  Him.  The  case  against  Him  founded  on 
charges  of  law-breaking  collapsed.  Pilate,  with 
the  best  Avill,  could  find  no  fault  in  Him  (Lk  23"). 

4.  Jesus  nevertheless  did  not  fail  to  denounce 
with  vehemence  current  injustices  and  abuses. 
His  recognition  of  the  prevalence  of  oppression, 
extortion,  corrupt  practices,  and  the  pinched 
poverty  due  to  them,  not  only  finds  explicit  and 
scathing  utterance  (Lk  20'*^),  but  is  reflected  in 
many  of  His  parables  and  implied  in  many  of  His 
sayings.  Yet  He  does  not  speak  as  if  the  emergence 
of  these  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  established 
social  conditions.  The  blame  is  always  laid  ujjon 
individuals  who  guiltily  abused  their  powers  and 
opportunities.  He  allowed  no  word  to  escape  His 
lips  which  might  countenance  the  methods  of 
violent  revolution.  He  started  no  popular  agitation 
to  secure  social  reconstruction.  No  forcible  altera- 
tion in  the  mere  externalities  of  life  would  ensure 
the  disajjpearance  of  prevalent  evils.  Jesus  plainly 
taught  that  social  amelioration  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  mass  to 
the  ideal  type,  and  the  infusion  of  the  principles  of 
His  gospel  into  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic 
(Mt  13^^).  By  evolution,  not  by  revolution,  lay  the 
path  to  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  did  not  share  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of 
impatient  expectation  to  which  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
seemed  already  at  the  doors.  From  the  beginning 
He  impressed  it  upon  His  disciples  that  it  was 
indefinitely  far  off  (Mk  4-«ff-,  Mt  24").  He  had  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  protracted  manner  in 
which  a  regenerate  state  of  society  of  a  stable  kind 
may  only  be  attained,  through  the  working  of 
healthy  spiritual  forces  in  individual  hearts 
(Mt  5'^).  In  this  He  stood  alone.  His  doctrine 
surprised  and  perplexed  His  disciples.  It  was  out 
of  harmony  Avith  the  traditional  beliefs  and  hojjes 
on  Avhich  they  had  been  nurtured  (Mk  13^''^'). 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
Kingdom  Avould  come  by  a  peaceful  and  progressive 
process  of  evolution,  Avithout  the  shocks  of  revolu- 
tion. He  foresaAv  that  the  forces  of  reform  Avould 
rouse  the  strenuous  hostility  of  antagonistic 
spiritual  elements  in  society,  with  the  consequent 
outbreak  of  anarchic  convulsions  (Mt  24^^-).  In- 
deed, He  anticipated  that  the  ideal  society  would 
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never  be  attained  as  the  result  of  pure  evolution. 
The  forces  of  evil  would  refuse  to  be  ousted,  and 
would  prove  too  strong-  to  be  suppressed.  Suc- 
cessive Divine  interferences  would  be  required, 
culminating  in  a  final  catastrophic  one,  to  secure 
their  suppression  and  the  realization  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  in  stable  and  universal 
sway  (Mt  10-'  IP-  13^'- ^»). 

5.  Fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  social 
teaching,  and  their  outcome. — (I)  Jesus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  social  structure  of  the  future 
by  His  doctrine  of  the  equal  essential  worth  of  the 
individual.  This  had  already  been  preached  with 
conviction  and  power,  but  with  little  practical  out- 
come. Rigid  lines  of  demarcation  continued  to 
separate  the  various  classes  in  Roman  society  (cf. 
Dill,  Roman  Societt/,  ji.  270  ff.).  It  was  thro^^gh 
Jesus  that  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  little  more 
than  an  academic  proposition,  and  became  a 
vitalizing  element  in  civilization,  and  a  regulative 
principle  in  the  development  of  the  new  social 
organism.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  pure, 
universal  democracy — a  democracy  based,  not  on 
equality  of  personal  possessions,  but  on  equality  of 
individual  rights.  He  awakened  a  new  sense  of 
the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  gave 
a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the  most  obscure  life. 
He  invested  the  common  people  with  a  new  self- 
respect  which  elevated  and  fortified,  and  with  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  which  steadied  and 
deepened,  while  eliminating  the  dangerous  sense 
of  purposelessness  and  insignificance.  Every  human 
being  was  a  storehouse  of  Divine  potentialities  ; 
His  whole  ministry  consistently  enforced  and 
illustrated  this  pregnant  truth.  Though  consenting 
to  social  inequalities,  He  did  not  allow  these  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  or  token  of  any  ditierences  in 
tlie  intrinsic  worth  of  the  human  soul.  In  His 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  He  mani- 
fested a  lofty  indifference  to  rank  and  position, 
practically  ignoring  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society  (Lk  1^^^-).  There  was  no  human  being 
beneath  resjjectful  regard  or  outside  the  radius  of 
brotherly  love.  This  He  drove  home  by  incarnating 
God's  concern  for  the  outcasts  and  the  fallen,  the 
pariahs  of  society.  The  express  purpose  of  His 
mission  was  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 
By  His  self-sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  necessitated  to 
procure  redemption,  approved  and  accepted  by  the 
Father,  He  made  plain  that  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  was,  in  God's  regard,  beyond  calculation. 
Tlius  was  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  per- 
sonality impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
world.  From  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  flowed 
many  and  far-reaching  consequences.  Life  might 
no  longer  be  held  cheap.  Every  human  being, 
whatever  his  position,  had  certain  rights  which 
must  be  respected. 

{a)  Slavery  could  not  and  did  not  long  persist  as 
a  normal  institution  of  society.  It  speedily  came 
under  the  ban  of  healthy  Christian  sentiment 
(Philem  '^).  Such  a  condition  was  not  consonant 
with  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature  as  hall- 
marked by  Christ.  It  became  impossible  to  regard 
human  beings  as  mere  goods  and  chattels,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  household  furniture.  Nor 
might  they  be  treated  with  the  callous  brutalities 
of  an  inhumanity  which  made  no  distinction 
between  slaves  and  beasts.  The  slave  was  also  a 
man,  and  entitled  at  least  to  the  regard  proper  to 
one  possessed  of  an  immortal  and  priceless  soul. 

(6)  Woman  also  came  into  her  kingdom.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  she  had  been  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  who  had  duties  but  no  rights,  except  what 
man  cliose  to  gran^  her.  Her  nature  was  '  cribb'd, 
cabin'd,  and  confm'd.'  There  Avere  indeed  many 
and  brilliant  exceptions  in  women  who  dignified 
the  sex  and  won   the  warmest  admiration.     But 


the  connnon  contempt  in  which  woman  was  held 
inevitably  reacted  on  her  nature,  and,  by  lowering 
her  self-respect,  made  of  her  what  went  to  conhrni 
the  general  opinion  regarding  her.  Jesus  changed 
all  that.  He  emancipated  her  from  her  position 
of  sex-inferiority.  He  did  this  by  Himself  treating 
her  as  an  equal,  in  no  wise  of  less  essential  worth 
than  man  (Lk  lO^^"'-,  Jn  IP).  He  gave  her  peculiar 
honour.  Some  of  the  most  significant  incidents 
in  His  life  are  associated  with  women  (Jn  4'-"''- 
ll^-"-).  He  overturned  the  estimates  of  the  past 
and  revoked  its  unquestioned  judgments.  See, 
further,  art.  WOMAN. 

(f)  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the  child.  He  put 
an  end  to  the  inhumanities  with  which  unwelcome 
infants  were  treated  (Mt  18«- ^o- ",  Lk  17-).  He 
gave  the  child  an  importance  which  resulted  in 
increasing  attention  being  paid  to  its  Avell-being. 
The  Early  Church  led  the  way  in  interpreting  and 
ajjplying  the  mind  of  the  iSIaster.  Wherever  His 
spirit  has  been  most  active,  there  has  the  child 
been  the  object  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  solicit- 
ous care.  One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  new  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  modern  deejj  and  earnest  study  of 
child  life,  the  many  and  varied  institutions  for 
promoting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
young,  are  the  outcome  of  a  deepening  and  more 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  worth  Jesus  gave 
to  the  child  (Mk  9^-3",  Mt  18^).  See,  further,  art. 
Children. 

(2)  Jesus  preached  the  brotJierhood  of  men,  based 
on  their  common  relationship  to  the  Father-God, 
to  whom  all  alike  owe  their  being.  Thus  He 
linked  the  whole  human  race  in  a  common  kinship. 
The  Stoics  had  ineffectively  taught  this  doctrine. 
Jesus  made  it  a  substantial  fact.  Through  Him  it 
became  a  principle  profoundly  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  rebations  between  man 
and  man.  It  operated  towards  the  obliteration  of 
the  artificial  distinctions  between  class  and  class 
which  obtained  in  a  society  ordered  according  to 
pagan  ideas  and  ideals,  distinctions  which  almost 
implied  the  tacit  assumption  of  a  gradual  differ- 
entiation of  nature.  The  Early  Church  gave 
l^ractical  illustration  of  the  necessary  outcome  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  their  gatherings  for  worship, 
where  rich  and  jjoor,  master  and  slave,  employer 
and  employed,  mingled  indiscriminately,  with  the 
freedom  and  mutual  regard  based  on  the  cordial 
recognition  of  their  common  brotherhood. 

(a)  Through  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine 
Jesus  generated  a  social  conscience,  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  corporate  well- 
being.  He  sowed  the  seed  of  the  fruitful  idea  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  race.  He  gave  a  new  meaning 
to  the  word  '  neighbour,'  and  exalted  neighbourli- 
ness to  the  rank  of  a  sujareme  Christian  virtue 
(Lk  \QP«-).  He  widened  the  area  of  duty  till  it 
embraced  the  Avhole  of  mankind  (Ac  1^).  There 
is  no  horizon  to  the  sphere  of  personal  obligation. 
It  reaches  to  the  circumference  of  human  need. 

(b)  Jesus  thus  evoked  a  new  sense  of  humanity. 
He  gave  it  a  comprehensiveness,  an  outlook,  and 
an  insight,  which  it  never  possessed  beforfe.  The 
jNIosaic  Code  contains  many  enactments  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
these  rested  on  no  broad  human  basis.  They  were 
instructed  and  qualified  by  considerations  of 
nationality,  antecedents,  and  prudential  policy. 
Jesus  refused  to  allow  barriers  of  race  to  restrict 
the  outflow  of  the  spirit  of  beneficent  love  (Mk  7"", 
Jn  4^-  '^").  He  taught  it  to  reach  out  to  the  utter- 
most, as  well  as  to  reach  down  to  the  lowermost. 
His  Church  was  to  make  the  brotherhood  of  man 
a  visible  reality,  environing  within  it  people  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  (Lk  13-9,  j^  i220ff.).  The  duty 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  involves 
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the  obligation  of  treating  all  alike  in  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  The  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  attitude  to  the  erring  and 
the  wretched,  as  pictured  in  the  parables,  and  as 
reflected  in  His  own  life,  set  men  of  whatever  race 
or  condition  in  a  new  light.  The  outcast,  the 
fallen,  the  depraved,  all  those  whose  moral  and 
spiritiaal  condition  classed  them  amongst  the  lost, 
became  the  objects  of  a  compassion  which  yearned 
for  their  restoration.  Their  recovery  became  the 
serious  concern  of  every  soul  bent  upon  the  imita- 
tion of  God.  Christ  infused  the  Saviour- spirit  into 
tiie  world,  to  which  all  need  is  a  summons  to  help, 
and  in  whose  eyes  every  sinner  is  a  possible  saint 
(:Mt  12-",  Lk  23'*3).  There  was  no  bondage  to  sin 
from  which  emancipation  was  not  possible,  no  far 
country  from  which  there  was  no  return.  Despair 
was  a  word  foreign  to  Christ's  vocabulary  (Lk  6^^). 
He  instituted  the  method  of  redemption  by  pity 
and  love,  whose  intelligent  application  is  gradually 
operating  to  effect  what  He  proved  in  individual 
instances  it  was  actually  fitted  to  achieve  ( Jn  8'\ 
Lk  ig^"'-).  He  discredited  the  method  of  spiritual 
cure  which  relies  upon  threats  and  penalties 
alone. 

{(■)  He  inaugurated  the  day  of  specifically  Chris- 
tian charity.  Charity  had  been  exercised  before, 
but  it  "was  largely  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  the 
outflow  of  a  mere  pitifulness  for  misery  and  want. 
Jesus  gave  it  a  new  heart  and  a  new  will,  a  new 
sight  and  a  new  insight.  It  was  not  to  be  left 
henceforth  to  a  few  munificent  gentlemen  like 
Pliny  to  dispense.  Its  exercise  became  the  duty  of 
all  alike,  according  to  their  ability  and  opportunity. 
The  organization  of  charity  has  been  justly  charac- 
terized as  the  finest  achievement  of  the  Early 
Christians  (v.  DobschUtz).  Jesus  erected  charity 
into  a  supreme  Christian  virtue.  He  regarded  its 
absence  as  a  convicting  proof  of  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  which  qualified  for  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  That  was  a  sure  indication  of  a 
soul  out  of  fellowship  with  God  (Mt  25«ff-,  Lk  122«- 
16-*"'^-).  Jesus  enjoined  as  a  primary  duty  the 
prompt  and  ungrudging  use  of  one's  means  in  the 
relief  of  necessity  of  whatever  kind.  The  priest 
and  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
were  transgressing  the  first  and  last  law  of  love. 
Jesus  would  allow  of  no  limit  to  the  sacrihces  one 
must  be  prepared  to  make  in  obedience  to  its 
legitimate  demands  (Lk  12^^).  Charity  must  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  unwilling  acquiescence  in  a 
begging  request.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  that 
spirit  which  is  ready  to  give  more  than  is  asked, 
and  will  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  rather  than 
of  meanness  (Lk  6^").  Yet  the  exercise  of  charity 
must  not  be  indiscriminate  or  unregulated.  It 
must  always  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
law  of  Christian  love.  It  must  be  regulated 
by  regard  to  the  Golden  Rule,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  example. 
It  must  be  well  considered,  ever  keeping  in 
vieAv  the  highest  welfare  of  those  who  invite  its 
aid.  Each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits. 
Charity  is  legitimate,  only  when  it  subserves  tiie 
spiritual  interests  of  the  indi\idual  assisted, — when 
it  makes  liim  not  only  better  oft',  but  a  better  man. 
It  is  forbidden  to  give  after  such  wise  as  will  only 
encourage  or  confirm  evil  habits.  To  do  so  were 
to  keep  the  lower  law  while  breaking  the  higher, — 
the  law  of  Christian  love,  which  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  moral  injury  that  inevitably 
eventuates  from  indiscriminate  and  heedless  giving. 
We  must  always  do  the  studiously  loving  thing. 
True  charity  finds  its  exemplar  in  the  Heavenly 
Father,  who  will  not  give  what  is  harmful  or 
useless,  but  only  good  things  (Mt  7",  Lk  W^) ;  and 
it  seeks  with  wise  concern  to  foster  the  virtues  of 
self-reliance,  self-help,   manly   independence,   and 


industry,  whose  exercise  reduces  the  occasions  of 
charity. 

(3)  Jesus  preached  life  as  a  steivardship,  and  its 
powers,  means,  opportunities  as  a  trust  from  God  for 
the  proper  use  of  which  each  man  was  answerable. 
Talents  must  be  regarded  as  gifts,  to  be  used,  not 
for  the  possessor's  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  ends 
of  an  altruistic  love.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  un- 
compromisingly condemns  the  life  which  is  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  what  it  nuiy  yield  of 
selfish  pleasure,  and  the  expenditure  of  means  on 
purely  personal  gratification  (Lk  12^'''''-).  We  are 
given  that  we  may  give.  '  A  man  does  not  own 
his  wealth  ;  he  owes  it.'  From  the  highest  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  means. 
All  possessions  are  a  ijublic  trust.  Jesus  was 
urgent  in  His  demand  for  the  generous  ojien- 
handedness  of  a  large-hearted  benevolence  whose 
instinct  was  always  to  consent  or  comply  rather 
than  to  refuse  or  withhold  (Mt  5^-).  To  those  who 
exercised  it  He  made  the  most  lavish  promises 
(Lk  6-'**  IS-'*'^-)-  The  only  saying  preserved  in  the 
Canon  outside  the  Gospels  is  an  incitement  to 
unselfish  liberality  on  the  ground  of  the  blessedness 
it  procures  (Ac  20^^).  Jesus  bestows  as  strong  con- 
demnation upon  the  inditlerent  spirit  which  fails  to 
use  its  means  for  the  right  ends,  as  upon  those  who 
wantonlj'  abuse  them  for  the  wrong  ones  (Mt  25-'^*'^-, 
Lk  le^""'-)-  INIeans  must  always  be  regarded  as  a 
means.  Their  exploitation  for  selfish  or  sinister 
purposes  in\'ites  and  incurs  penalties  of  the  direst 
kind  (Mt  24^^).  The  same  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are  laid  upon  small  means  as  upon  large, — 
upon  the  man  of  one  talent  as  upon  the  man  of 
ten  (Lk  16"  19^'^-'^). 
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A.  M.  Hunter. 

SODOM.— The  overthrow  of  the  'cities  of  the 
plain'  was,  according  to  Hebrew  traditions,  a 
Di\  inely  -  sent  catastrophe,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Deluge.  The  sinfulness  of  Sodom  (often 
with  the  addition  of  '  Gomorrah ')  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  tj^pical  of  terrible  wickedness  {e.g.  Dt 
3232,  Is  P"  39,  Jer  2Z'\  La  46,  Ezk  lQ,^^-*\  Wis  \Q^-»)  ; 
and  even  more  frequently  is  the  devastation  of  the 
guilty  cities  typical  of  Divine  imnishment.  And 
similarly  in  the  NT  : 

1.  Mt  IQi'^  II  Lk  1012.  In  St.  INIatthew  the  words 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  charge  to  the 
Twelve.  If  they  came  to  any  place  in  which  their 
words  were  not  received,  they  were  to  shake  oft 
the  dust  of  tiieir  feet ;  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that 
city.'  In  St.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the, words 
form  part  of  the  charge  to  the  Seventy ;  he  has 
'Sodom'  for  'the  land  of  Sodom,'  'Gomorrah 'is 
omitted,  and  instead  of  St.  Matthew's  favourite 
expression  iv  r\^j.epa.  Kpiaeus  ('in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment'), is  used  ev  rrj  Tifxepa  eKeivrj  ('in  that  day') 
[D  €v  TTj  pao-LXela  rod  deov,  so  Syrr.].  In  Mk  6"  the 
whole  phrase  from  St.  Matthew  (exc.  2o56^ois  ?) 
TofjLoppoLs  for  yrj  1o86fjLwv  Kai  Tofiopptov)  is  inserted  in 
A  and  some  Latin  MSS.  Hence  it  found  its  way, 
through  the  TFt,  into  the  AV. 

Our  Lord  here  implies  the  great  fact,  which  in 
the  passage  dealt  with  in  the  following  section  He 
states  more  clearly,  that  since  privileges  bring 
responsibilities,  their  neglect  brings  punishment. 
And  therewith  He  further  implies  the  mysterious 
truth  that  at  '  the  day  of  judgment '  the  punish- 
ments awarded  to  men  will  vary.  '  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable — more  bearable '  cannot  be  a  mere 
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figure  of  speech.     The  same  truth  is  taught  in  Lk 
12^^f-,  and  its  converse  in  Lk  19is-i». 

2.  Mt  II"'- -■i.  Our  Lord  uttered  Woes  against 
three  Galilpean  cities  which  refused  to  accept  His 
mighty  works  and  repent  (v.-*^).  These  denuncia- 
tions were  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  figurative 
injunctions  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples  in  10". 
Tlie  three  cities  named  are  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum.  The  two  former  He  compares 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  to  the  latter  He  uses 
.somewhat  similar  language  in  referring  to  Sodom : 
'  for  if  in  Sodom  had  been  done  the  mighty  Avorks 
(oi'i'dfieLs)  which  are  being  done  in  thee  [the  city],  it 
would  be  remaining  until  to-day.  However,  I  say 
unto  j'ou  [the  people]  that  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
it  shall  bo  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  thee  [the  city].'  St.  Luke  has  not  pre- 
served this  reference  to  Sodom,  though  he  gives 
the  denunciation  against  Capernaum  (lO''^).  With 
regard  to  ]Mt  11"^  Wright  (Synopsis^,  p.  216)  says 
that  the  author  '  appends  a  sentence  which  reminds 
US  of  [Mt]  lO^'.  These  refrains  ai"e  very  ett'ective 
for  Church  reading,  but  they  often  seem  to  be 
editorial.' 

The  typical  use  of  '  Sodom  '  as  an  example  of  sin 
reaches  its  height  in  Rev  11®,  where  Jerusalem  is 
described  as  'the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt.' 

3.  Lk  17-".  This  passage,  like  the  two  preceding, 
is  absent  from  the  IMarkan  tradition.  Sodom  is 
here  not  so  much  a  type  of  sin  as  of  sudden  and 
fearful  destruction.  Our  Lord  uttered  many  logia 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In 
one  of  these  (Mt  24'^7-3^  Lk  17-«'-)  He  likened  the 
'parousia'  (Mt.) — the  'days'  (Lk.) — of  the  Son  of 
jNIan  to  the  Deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St.  Luke 
alone  adds,  '  In  like  manner  as  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Lot ;  they  were  eating,  di-inking,  buy- 
ing, selling,  planting,  building  ;  but  in  the  day 
that  Lot  went  out  from  Sodom,  he  rained  [Gn  19'-'^ 
Kvpios  e/Spe^ei']  lire  .and  brimstone  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  (them)  all.  Likewise  shall  it  be  in  the 
day  that  the  Son  of  INIan  is  revealed.'  The  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  also  coupled  with 
the  Deluge  in  2  P  2^'"'  as  an  example  of  punishment. 
See  also  Jude  ^  Ro  9-3  =  Is  l^. 

A.  H.M'Neile. 
SOLDIERS.— Throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  especially  in  a  praetorian  province  like  Syria, 
of  which  the  various  divisions  of  Palestine  prac- 
tically formed  i)art,  soldiers  were  a  common  sight, 
and  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  administration  of 
atiairs.  The  references  to  them,  however,  in  the 
Gospels,  except,  as  is  natural,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  trial  and  crucifixion,  are  not  numerous. 

1.  In  Lk  3"  we  read  of  soldiers  who  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  and  asked  him  what  they  were 
to  do.  The  word  here  is  (TTparevoixevoL  (not  (rrparL- 
Qtoa)  and  implies  that  they  were  on  active  service 
at  the  time.  They  can  hardly  have  been  Roman 
legionaries,  but  may  have  been  members  of  Herod 
Antipas'  army  engaged  in  some  local  expedition, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  or  even,  as  Ewald  sup- 
poses, only  a  kind  of  police  or  gendarmes  employed 
in  custom-house  duties.  The  Baptist's  answer  to 
their  inquiry  shows  what  the  temptations  of  such 
folk  were  in  those  days.  They  must  be  careful, 
he  says,  henceforth  not  to  do  violence  or  extort 
money  by  false  accusations,  and  to  be  content  with 
their  pay. 

2.  In  Mt  8^  and  Lk  7^  the  centurion  (no  doubt  a 
proselyte,  though  a  Roman  officer  ;  cf.  Ac  10^) 
wlio  desired  to  have  his  servant  healed,  speaks  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  under  his  command,  and,  in 
contrast  to  (1)  above,  his  remarks  bring  out 
forcibly  the  idea  of  discipline  and  organization, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  a  Roman  legion. 

3.  The  armies  (crrpaTOTreSa)  that  would   encircle 


Jerusalem  in  the  fatal  siege  of  Titus  (A.D.  70)  are 
referred  to  in  Lk  21-o  (cf.  19*^). 

i.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son 
(Mt  22'"'-)  we  read  of  the  armies  [(rTpaTevij.aTa)  which 
the  king  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  liis  servants. 

5.  After  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  our  Lord 
had  been  scourged  and  contlenined  to  be  cru- 
cified, Pilate's  soldiers  on  duty  took  Him  into 
their  own  quarters,  and,  gathering  the  whole  band 
together,  proceeded  to  treat  Him  with  the  grossest 
insults  and  mockery  (Mt  27"',  Mk  15'«,  Jn  19=). 
And  during  the  long  hours  of  crucifixion  He  had 
to  endure  similar  maltreatment  fronr  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  charge  (Lk  23=^6 ;  cf.  Mt  27^^  Jn  19-'). 
It  is  recorded  also  (Jn  19'-^-  -•')  how  they  parted  His 
garments  among  them  (see  Coat  and  Quaternion); 
and  further  that,  when  the  end  had  come,  finding- 
He  was  already  dead,  they  refrained  from  breaking 
His  legs,  as  Pilate  had  ordered,  before  taking  Him 
down  ;  but  '  one  of  them  with  a  spear  pierced  his 
side,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and 
water  '  (Jn  19'--  ^% 

6.  Lastly,  soldiers  were  keeping  guard  at  the 
sepulchre  when  the  Resurrection  took  place  (Mt 
27H5f.  o^n-vi .  gee  Watch).  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

SOLITUDE.— We  may  infer  from  the  phrase  used 
in  Lk  5^"  {t]v  vTroxo>pQ)v,  see  Bengel's  note,  ad  lor. ) 
that  our  Lord  frequently  sought  solitude  during  the 
period  of  His  ministry.  Sometimes  He  retired 
from  the  multitude,  but  did  not  seclude  Himself 
from  His  disciples  (e.g.  Mt  14^3  17').  At  other 
times  His  solitude  was  absolute,  and  He  only 
returned  to  His  disciples  or  was  rejoined  by  them 
after  an  interval  (e.g.  Mt  14^3,  Mk  ps,  Lk  5^"  6'-'). 
It  is  this  latter  complete  solitude  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
work 

1.  We  observe  that  He  sought  solitude,  or,  if  the 
phrase  is  permissible,  was  forced  into  solitude,  at 
certain  critical  times  of  special  trial.  The  battle 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4i"-,  INIk  P-^"-,  Lk  4^^-)  was 
fought  out  in  solitude.  No  human  being  was 
within  call,  and  only  after  the  victory  was  won 
did  angels  come  to  minister  to  Him.  The  final 
struggle  against  the  weakness  inherent  in  the 
flesh  took  place  in  solitude  (Mt  26^\  Lk  2239).  Al- 
though He  yearned  for  human  sympathy.  He 
deliberately  withdrew  Himself  from  the  companion- 
ship of  His  disciples.  The  account  of  the  supreme 
crisis  of  His  Avork  of  redemption  witnesses  to  a 
solitude  too  com]ilete  and  awful  for  our  understand- 
ing (Mt  27*).  We  ought  perhaps  to  class  the  soli- 
tude which  He  sought  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (Mt  14=^,  Mk  6«,  Jn  6^'^)  with  the  three 
instances  just  mentioned.  The  people  wished  to 
make  Him  a  king,  and  may  well  have  suggested  a 
temptation  similar  to  that'recorded  in  Mt  4**. 

2.  Our  Lord  sought  solitude  in  order  to  obtain 
spiritual  help  for  specially  important  work  (Lk  6^-), 
and  spiritual  refreshment  after  periods  of  exhaust- 
ing labour  (Mk  ps- ^s^  cf.  Lk  5'«).  We  may  sup- 
pose that  on  these  occasions,  as  on  another,  '  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  him,'  and  that  in  a  literal  sense 
'  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses'" (Mt  8"),  thereby  coming  to  feel  the  need 
for  fresh  intercourse  Avith  the  Father  unvexed  Avith 
human  companionship. 

A  very  curious  and  sugsjestive  coninientarj'  on  this  twofold  use 
of  solitude  in  our  Lord's  life  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
earliest  monks,  those  Egj-ptian  recluses  whom  we  shall  not  be 
wronjjf  in  re<farding  as  specialists  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  be- 
lieved that  in  solitude  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  that  temptation  is  not  completely  conquered  be- 
cause not  met  in  its  utmost  strena^th  except  by  him  who  ventures 
to  meet  it  alone  (Cass.  Coll.  vii.  23  ;  Athanas.  Vita  Anton,  xiii.)- 
Their  thought  would  explain  our  Lord's  '  being  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil '  (Mt  4i). 
It  was,  no  doubt,  necessar.y  (cf.  the  general  conception  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Regained)  that  He  should  be  exposed  to  the  utmost 
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strength  of  the  Tempter.  Therefore  He  faced  the  Evil  One  in 
solitude. 

The  hermits  also  believed  that  spiritual  communion  with  God 
and  the  graces  which  flow  from  it  are  attainable  best  in  solitude. 
The  abbot  AUois  sums  up  their  teaching  in  his  deepl.v  suggestive 
word,  '  Except  a  man  say  in  his  heart,  "I  and  God  are  alone  in 
the  world,"  he  cannot  have  peace'  (Verba  Seniorum,  ap.  Ros- 
weyd,  Jnterpi:  Pelagio,  x.  5  ;  see  also  Cass.  Coll.  xix.  5,  xxiv.  4). 
Jn  this  respect  their  experience  fits  in  with  our  Lord's  retire- 
ments in  search  of  refreshment  and  strength. 

The  literature  of  early  Western  monasticism  and  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  later  Mystics  on  the  subject  of  solitude  fall  into 
line  with  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Egyptians,  and  form  a 
further  commentarj'  on  the  recorded  facts  of  our  Lord's  soli- 
tude. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  evident  dread  of  the  ex- 
treme temptations  of  solitude,  and  a  feeling  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  faced  except  by  those  far  advanced  in  the  spir'tual  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of 
spiritual  advancement  which  solitude  affords  (see,  besides  books 
cited  below,  Cass.  Just.  v.  4  ;  Basil,  Heg.  Fvs.  Tract. ;  Reg. 
Brev.  Tract.  ;  Bened.  Reg.  i.  ;  Joann.  Clim.  Crrad.iw  etc.;  Basil, 
Epp.  ii.,  xxiii.,xlii.  ;  Bened.  Reg.  iv.,  xlviii.  etc.). 

Literature. — Works  quoted ;  Martin  Crugott,  Der  Christ  in 
der  Einmmkeit  (176t) ;  I.  G.  Zinimermann,  Die  Einsamkeit 
(1784) ;  R.  W.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude  (1S62) ;  P.  Zingerle, 
Reden  des  hi.  Ephraem  ilber  Selbstverleugnung  und  einsame 
Lebensiveise,  aiis  dem.  Syr.  iibersetzt.  (1871) ;  H.  D.  Thoreau, 
Maiden  (repr.  1886)  ;  T.  T.  Lynch,  Letters  to  the  Scattered,  522; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  220;  Martineau,  ^nt/eacoMcs,  159; 
Rendel  Harris,  Meinor.  Sacra,  135.  J.  O.  HaNNAY. 

SOLOMON.  —  Jesus  makes  two  references  to 
Solomon,  speaking-  on  one  occasion  of  liis  '  glory,' 
and  on  anotlier  of  his  'wisdom.'  In  Mt  6-^  =  Lk 
12-^  He  places  the  pure  natural  beauty  of  the 
lilies  above  the  consummate  type  of  artilicial 
s2)lendour,  and  uses  the  contrast  to  point  the 
lesson  of  trustful  dependence  ujjon  God,  the  Giver 
of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit.  In  Mt  12^2=Lk  IP^  the  eagerness  of 
Solomon's  contemporaries  to  hear  his  words  of 
worldly  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  the  indifference 
and  spiritual  blindness  of  the  men  of  Jesus'  oAvn 
day,  who  failed  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
truer  wisdom  of  a  greater  teacher. 

For  '  Solomon's  Porch '  see  Temple. 

C.  H.  Thomson. 

SON,  SONSHIP.— 

1116;,  which  def]nitely=' son,'  is  of  commonest  occurrence  in 
the  Gospels,  though  the  more  indefinite  tixvov  is  also  frequently 
used  interchangeably  with  v'loi.  The  use  of  t-xh»  in  the 
vocative  as  an  affectionate  form  of  address  ('  child,'  '  my  child  ') 
is  specially  noticeable  (see,  e.g.,  Mk  25,  Lk  2«  15^1,  Mt  2128). 
The  latter  term  is  several  times  rendered  '  son '  in  EV  without 
discrimination.  RV,  indeed,  usually  indicates  '  child '  in  mg. 
as  the  exact  equivalent,  but  this  is  not  alwajs  the  case  (see  Mt 

2128  rE>iy«.). 

1.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  filial  relation 
find  frequent  incidental  illustration  in  the  Gospels. 
The  son  has  a  natural  claim  on  parental  bounty 
(Mt  7^)  ;  he  is  the  object  of  deep  parental  love  and 
solicitude  (Mt  10^  202'*^-)-  (A  peculiar  appeal  to 
such  solicitude  is  made  in  Lk  14*,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  best  attested  reading  (see  RVm) ;  though 
the  collocation  of  vios  and  ^oi;s  is  so  odd  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  defy  the  canons  of  textual  criticism, 
and,  following  rather  the  analogy  of  kindred  pas- 
sages (13^^,  Jkit  12"),  still  read  6vos).  By  con- 
sequence, strife  between  father  and  son  is  a  most 
painful  form  of  estrangement  (Lk  12*^),  whilst  the 
restoration  of  a  happy  relationship  between  those 
who  have  been  so  estranged  calls  for  the  highest 
rejoicing  (Lk  15""-'*).  The  natural  heirship  of  the 
son  appears  in  ]Mk  12«  (and  parallels)  and  in  Lk 
15^2,  where  the  technical  term  (to  ewipdWov  fi^po^) 
for  the  heir's  portion  occurs  (see  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  Eng.  tr.  p.  230).  In  the  former  instance— 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  —  the 
position  of  an  only  son  as  carrying  with  it  sole 
heirship  is  emphasized.  The  6  vlos  6  dyawTjTbs  of 
Lk  20^*,  in  this  conne.xion,  appears  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  6  w6s  6  /jLovoyevTis  (Jn  3'^),  as  denoting  an 
only  son  (cf.  also  Mt  3^''  17*  etc.).  In  the  latter  case 
(Lk  15^-)  we  have  a  son  claiming  and  obtaining 
his  inheritance  during  his  father's  lifetime.     This 


serves  the  jiurpose  of  the  parable  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  an  occurrence  was  common 
in  actual  life.  The  counsels  of  ancient  Jewi.sh 
prudence  (Sir  SS''*"^')  were,  at  any  rate,  dead  against 
it.  The  more  usual  course  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  the  elder  son,  whose  share  in  the  patrimony 
was  still  in  his  father's  hands  (Lk  15^^),  but  was 
fully  assured  to  him  in  s])ite  of  his  complaint  in 
v.^''  (6  Karacpayibu  aov  rbv  (iiov).  A  special  instance 
of  a  son's  privilege  is  made  use  of  in  Mt  17-*'*  ;  the 
sons  of  '  the  kings  of  the  earth '  are  exempt 
(iXevdepoi)  from  the  tribute  exacted  from  their  sub- 
jects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  sons  to  render 
obedience,  service  and  help  to  parents  similarly 
appears.  The  parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (Mt  21-*^-) 
thus  illustrates  filial  dutifulness  and  undutifulness. 
The  significance  of  our  Lord's  words,  '  Behold  thy 
son,'  in  Jn  19-'',  is  at  once  understood  as  securing 
loving  care  and  provision  for  His  mother  (v.-'^). 
Christ's  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
as  involving  the  duty  of  helping  and  supporting 
parents  in  case  of  need,  is  accompanied  by  a  biting 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisaic  ruling  that  such  duty 
could  be  nullified  by  a  vow  (^Nlk  7^^"^-  Corban). 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  found  in  sonship  an  instru- 
ment of  prime  importance  for  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  His  teaching.  It  is  certain  His 
exemplification  of  the  filial  relationship  in  His  own 
life  was  perfect.  The  scanty  hints  of  Lk  2-'""*-  (in 
such  striking  contrast  to  the  volubility  of  the 
Apocryphal  narratives)  maj^  be  accepted  as  witness- 
ing to  such  a  fulfilment  of  filial  duties  during  the 
long  years  of  silence  as  makes  Him  the  very  '  flower 
and  pattern '  of  all  good  sons.  Mary's  surprised 
expostulation  in  v.^  suggests  the  perfect  dutiful- 
ness of  His  childhood's  years  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
the  child  was  '  father  of  the  man,'  as  to  what  He 
was  in  the  after-time  as  (probably)  the  mainstay 
and  head  of  the  home  at  Nazareth  on  the  death  of 
Joseph.  Yet  the  day  also  came  when  He  illustrated 
in  His  own  experience  His  own  exacting  demand 
(Mt  10^'^),  and  showed  how  filial  regard  must  yield 
to  higher  claims,  summing  all  up  in  the  impres.sive 
logion  of  Mk  3**'-  (  =  Mt  \2^^^-,  cf.  Lk  S^i).  Lk  ll-» 
embodies  a  similar  sentiment. 

2.  Arising  out  of  the  notion  of  the  filial  relation 
in  its  natural  sense,  we  have  the  idiomatic  use  of 
the  phrase  '  son  of '  as  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  phraseology.  A  poetic  feeling  underlies 
the  description  of  a  wise  man  as  a  '  son  of  wisdom,' 
and  at  the  same  time  its  appropriateness  is  self- 
evident.  w6s  and  tskvov  both  occur  in  this  con- 
nexion, and  instances  of  the  use  of  the  idiom  found 
in  the  Gospels  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  (a)  =  be- 
longlng  to,  connected  with,  or  destined  for.  Persons 
are  described  as  sons  '  of  the  kingdom '  (Mt  S^''' 
13^8);  'of  this  world'  (age)  (Lk  W  20**);  'of  the 
bridechamber '  (]Mk  2^^*  ||) ;  '  of  Jerusalem '  ( =  inhabit- 
ants) (Mt  23=*');  'of  the  Pharisees'  (followers, 
adherents,  Mt  1227  =  Lk  IP^):  'of  the  evil  one' 
(Mt  13^;  Twentieth  Cent.  NT  renders  simply  'the 
wicked,'  evading  a  personal  significance  in  tov 
TrovTjpov) ;  'of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23^^);  'of  perdition' 
(Jn  17^'-);  'of  the  resurrection'  (Lk  203").  (b)  = 
characterized  by  certain,  qualities :  '  sons  of  thun- 
der' (Mk  3")  ;  'of  peace'  (Lk  10")  ;  'of  light'  (Jn 
123«);  'of  wisdom'  {r^Kva,  Mt  lp9  =  Lk  7^);  as 
similarly  'of  consolation'  in  Ac  4^"  (this  without 
reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  etj-mology  indi- 
cated). {(•)  =  descendants:  ' sons  of  them  that  slew 
the  prophets '  (Mt  23^^) ;  '  of  Israel '  (Mt  27^,  Lk  P^) ; 
'of  Abraham'  {r^K^a,  Jn  S^^ ;  vl6s,  Lk  19»,  cf.  LS^"). 

Deissmann  (Bible  Studies,  pp.  161-166)  labours  to  modify  the 
common  explanation  of  stich  circumlocutory  forms  as  Hebra- 
isms and  due  to  'the  Oriental  spirit  of  language'  (Buttmann, 
quoted  in  loc.  cit.).  As  features  of  NT  diction  he  is  willing  to 
see  in  them  a  'Hebraism  of  translation'  (due  to  Semitic  ori- 
ginals rather  than  to  a  Hebraistic  style  or  habit  in  the  writers 
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themselves),  but  is  eager  to  maintain  that  such  constructions 
are  not  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Greek.  He  is  not,  however, 
entirely  successful.  Of  course,  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  sons  of ' 
as  =  inliabitants  or  descendants,  may  be  widely  paralleled  in 
various  languages  (as,  e.g.,  the  Homeric  via  ' \x<^''^^  =  ' ^X<^"")  i 
but  in  manifold  other  uses,  especially  as  in  (b)  above,  the  case 
is  different.  The  expression  mm  Tux-'fi  (in  lIora.ce,  Jilhis  fortuna') 
is  noteworthy,  but  '  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ' ; 
and,  moreover,  Plato  s  use  of  'izyovo;,  specially  adduced  by 
Deissmann,  hardly  affords  a  true  parallel.  In  PhrMr.  275  D,  e.g., 
TO.  Zc,t'ypix.(pix.;  ixyova.,  denoting  the  prochiction.'i  of  art,  a  painter's 
ivnrks,  falls  short  of  such  uses  as  are  indicated  in  (6),  whereby 
personal  qualities  are  described.  The  expression  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  characteristic  of  Semitic  speech  as  to  amount  to 
an  idiom,  and  the  OT  writings  abound  in  it.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  NT  is  best  explained  in  this  connexion  :  and  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  it  might  have  occurred  in  exactly  the  same  way 
had  the  writers  been  writing  in  an  independent  Greek  style. 

3.  An  arresting  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  His  description  of  men  as  the  sons  (woi,  reKva)  of 
God.  The  most  conspicuous  name  that  He  uses  for 
God  in  His  relation  to  men  is  that  of  'Father,' 
usually  with  the  Jewish  addition  of  '  in  heaven '  or 
'  heavenly.'  Some  of  His  most  noticeable  parables 
and  illustrative  sayings  are  based  on  the  relation 
of  father  and  son  as  best  representing  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  (see,  e.c/.,  Lk  15^^*^-,  Mt  1^-). 
See  artt.  Children  of  God,  Son  of  God. 

Notice  may  be  taken  of  the  curious  phrasing  of  Lk  2036  ^/o/ 
£iV«  Oiau  7Y,;  a.ya,(T-ra.{nu;  ulo'i  itn;.  This  jjer  se  seems  to  limit  the 
description  '  sons  of  God '  to  those  who  are  accounted  worthy 
to  attain  the  resurrection  life  (v.^S).  They  'are  sons  of  God 
through  being  sons  of  the  Resurrection'  (Weymouth).  Or  per- 
haps we  may  equally  well  interpret  by  saying  that  the  fact  of 
their  having  risen  shows  that  they  are  God's  sons.  It  has  to 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  part  of  an  expansion  of 
our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Sadducees  quite  peculiar  to  Lk.,  pre- 
senting a  striking  divergence  from  the  Synoptic  parallels.  It 
seems  to  be  merely  an  amplification  of  the  term  ird.yyiXoi,  itself 
a  Lukan  aT«|  kiy.  for  the  simpler  u;  ayyiXm  of  Mt.  and  Mk.  At 
any  rate,  it  cannot  be  pressed  so  as  to  conflict  with  the  general 
representation  of  men  as  being  all  Gotl's  sons  in  one  wa.\'  and 
another,  found  so  often  in  the  Gospels.  A  connexion  with  Ro  Si9 
may  be  suggested  (cf  also  phrasing  in  Ro  !•*). 

4.  The  term  '  son '  is  used  of  Jesus  Himself  in 
various  ways,  (a)  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
He  is  described  as  '  the  son  of  Joseph '  and  '  the 
son  of  Mary.'  See  Mk  63  =  Mt  1355=: Lk  4^-.  Jn 
6^-  (cf.  1^5)  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  Lk  4-^, 
with  the  interesting  addition,  '  whose  father  and 
mother  we  know.'  (This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
points  in  which  the  Johannine  Gospel  stands  on 
a  basis  of  common  tradition  with  the  Synoptics). 
The  expression  in  Mt  IS''  6  rod  reKTovoi  vios,  may 
possibly  have  originally  meant  no  more  than  6  re/c- 
Tojv  in  Mk  6*.  Cheyne's  conjecture,  that  'Jesus 
the  son  of  Joseph '  may  mean  '  Jesus  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Joseph'  (EBi  ii.  2598),  may  be 
ingenious,  but  is  an  unnecessary  departure  from 
tradition.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  push  aside  the 
plain  suggestions  of  the  Birth -narratives  and  the 
genealogies  as  to  the  personality  of  Joseph  in  this 
connexion. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
account  of  the  visit  to  Nazareth,  a.s  above,  that 
the  Synoptists  explicitly  indicate  such  a  designa- 
tion of  Jesus.  (The  Johannine  instances  are  in 
quite  diti'erent  connexions).  Corresponding  refer- 
ences to  His  parentage  are  found,  however,  in  such 
passages  as  Lk  222-51  ^cj^^g  father  and  his  mother,' 
'his  parents,'  'thy  father  and  I')  and  Mk  S^^*^- 
with  its  parallels.  t€kvov  as  applied  to  Jesus  occurs 
ju.st  once,  in  Lk  2^^.  The  dominant  presentment 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  transcends  the  interest 
attaching  to  simple  human  relations.  See  also  the 
following  three  articles.  J.  S.  CLEMENS. 

SON  OF  DAVID.— The  phrase  is  used  in  the  NT 
as  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  except  in  Mt  P- 20  (pf_ 
Lk  1^^),  where  it  has  the  ordinary  genealogical 
force.  For  the  general  discussion  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Messiah  as  king,  see 
ME.SSIAH  ;  the  present  article  concerns  only  the 
use  of  this  particular  title. 


1.  The  ^Messianic  value  of  the  title  comes  out 
forcibly  in  the  puzzling  question  put  by  Jesus  to 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  22^2f.^  j^ji-  i23s,  Lk  20-'^)— a  ques- 
tion that  they  were  unable  to  answer  :  '  The  scribes 
say  that  the  Christ  is  (to  be)  the  Son  of  David  ; 
but  David  calls  him  Lord ;  how  then  is  he  his 
son  ? '  The  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  title  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Of 
such  a  repudiation  there  is  no  evidence  either  in 
His  own  teaching,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  NT.  On 
the  contrary,  the  relationship  is  specifically  taught 
by  St.  Paul  (Ro  P,  2  Ti  2^),  seemingly  as  of  some 
importance,  and  it  is  assumed  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Apocalyp.se  (Rev  5^  22^^).  The  passage  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  notion  of  the  Jews — implied  in 
their  use  of  the  title — that  it  fully  expresses  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  does  not 
owe  His  dignity  to  His  Davidic  descent.  His 
work  far  surjiasses  that  of  the  great  king  of  Israel. 
The  proper  answer  to  Jesus'  question  would  have 
involved  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  of  which  they 
were,  of  course,  utterly  incapable.  If  Jesus  did 
not  expect  this  result  to  follow  from  His  question. 
He  could  at  least  show  by  it  the  logical  absurdity 
of  the  emphasis  they  put  upon  the  Davidic  sonship. 
The  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  the  royal  house 
and  city  was  deemed  so  essential,  that  Jesus,  of 
Galilsean  extraction,  was  declared  by  some  to  be 
ineligible  to  the  high  ofhce. 

2.  The  particular  phase  of  Messiahship  which 
the  title  properly  expresses  is,  of  course,  the  royal 
estate  and  function.  Such  was  the  case  when  it 
was  applied  to  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  2P-i5)_  j^ 
was  so  understood,  and  the  anger  of  the  j^riests 
and  scribes  was  aroused  in  consequence.  Com2)are 
also  the  Annunciation  (Lk  P-),  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  shall  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father 
David. 

3.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
as  used  in  NT  times,  the  title  alluded  to  military 
prowess,  or  to  a  career  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  Hosannas  of  the  people 
were  in  praise  of  very  different  qualities.  Such  a 
conception  of  the  force  of  the  jjlii-ase  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  cry  of  the  blind  men 
(Mt  203W-  [=Mk  10^^'-,  Lk  IS^"-]  and  9-^)  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Mt  15"^),  '  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy.'  The  title  came  naturally  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  sought  Jesus'  aid  in  their  great  distress. 
Likewise  the  works  of  healing  which  He  had 
wrought  called  forth — so  characteristic  -were  they  of 
the  Messiah  who  was  expected — the  query  whether 
this  might  not  be  the  Son  of  David  (Mt  1223). 

4.  These  NT  applications  of  the  title  are  in  close 
harmony  with  the  OT  description  of  the  Messiah. 
David  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
"Whenever  in  later  centuries  the  nation  and  its 
welfare  were  in  the  mind,  the  thought  naturally 
turned  to  David.  When  the  house  of  David  no 
longer  ruled,  and  the  kingdom  was  shattered, 
prophets  and  singers  lamented  the  misfortunes 
that  had  overtaken  David  and  his  house.  When 
their  hopefulness  and  faith  in  God  expressed  itself 
in  visions  of  a  bright  future,  they  naturally  spoke 
of  a  second  David,  a  branch  of  his  house,  who 
should  restore  the  nation  to  its  former  prosperity. 
As  the  past,  and  especially  David's  rule,  grew 
fairer  by  contrast  Avith  the  dismal  present,  so  the 
new  kingdom  of  David  in  the  future  was  pictured 
in  extravagant  colours.  The  Kingdom  should 
extend  over  the  whole  earth,  irresistibly,  triumph- 
antly. But  this  conquest  was  not  conquest  for 
conquest's  .sake.  It  was  a  process  without  which 
the  longed-for  prosperity  could,  in  their  imagina- 
tion, not  be  realized.  It  was  but  an  incident 
in   the  larger  blessedness  of  the  future.     To  the 
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Jew  of  the  later  pre-Christian  centuries,  David 
stood  for  much  else  besides  military  prowess 
and  political  prestige.  If  this  element  had  been 
predominant,  it  would  have  been  incongruous  to 
ascribe  to  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  Psalms  as 
bear  his  name.  If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this 
cliange  of  emphasis,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  very  distress  that  they  suffered.  That  distress 
was  personal,  individual.  Character  became  the 
condition  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  new  King- 
dom, and  in  turn  tlie  new  Kingdom — ^lessianic, 
iileal — was  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual, 
to  save  him  from  his  woes,  and  to  lead  him  to 
righteousness.  Ps  72,  in  sjnte  of  its  warlike 
sentiments,  is  the  utterance  of  one  to  Avhoni,  after 
all,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  oppressed  and 
the  defenceless,  is  paramount.  These  are  the  poor 
and  the  blind  to  whom  Jesus  gave  salvation,  by 
such  ministry  proving,  even  to  His  contemporaries, 
that  He  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of  David. 
8ee  also  art.  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ. 

Literature.  —  Brisrgs,    Messianic    Prophecy,    pp.    492-496  ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  434  flf.  ;  Schiirer,  UJP  li.  ii.  §  29. 

O.  H.  Gates. 
SON  OF  GOD.— As  the  word  '  Christ,'  which 
was  at  first  a  title,  has  come  to  be  a  jtroper  name, 
tliis  change  being,  indeed,  accomplished  even  in 
the  NT,  so  the  title  'Son  of  C4od'  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  assumes  this  to  be 
the  meaning  wherever  he  finds  the  phrase.  He  has 
only,  liowever,  to  read  with  a  little  attention  to 
perceive  that  this  is  an  assumption  whicli  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  inquiry,  because  in  Scrip- 
ture there  are  many  '  sons  of  God.'  (1)  The  angels 
are  thus  designated,  as  when  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(38'^)  it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tion '  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'  (2)  The  term  is 
ajiplied  to  the  first  man,  when,  in  Lk  3,  the 
genealogy  of  the  Saviour  is  traced  back  to  Adam, 
'  wlio,'  it  is  added  (v.^*),  '  was  the  son  of  God.'  And, 
if  the  general  scope  of  Scripture  may  leave  it 
questionable  whether  the  same  high  title  can  be 
applied  to  all  the  hrst  man's  descendants,  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  may  be  claimed,  on  the 
ground  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as 
deciding  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  (3)  The 
Hebrew  nation  collectively  is  frequently  thus  desig- 
nated, as  when,  in  the  land  of  ]\Iidian,  Jehovah  sent 
INIoses  to  Pharaoh  with  the  message  :  '  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn,  and  I 
say  unto  tliee.  Let  my  son  go  '  (Ex  4--^-)-  Whether, 
according  to  Scripture  usage,  it  was  applicable  to 
individual  Israelites,  is  not  so  clear,  but  probably 
it  was  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Jews,  in  speaking  to 
Jesus,  claim,  '  We  have  one  Father,  even  God '  ( Jn 
S'*^),  but  Jesus  Himself  said,  '  Let  the  children  first 
be  filled'  (Mk  7-'^).  (4)  It  was  a  title  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  Thus,  in  Ps  89^^'-,  an  ancient  oracle  i» 
quoted  in  which  Jehovah  says  of  King  David,  '  He 
shall  cry  unto  me,  Tliou  art  my  Father,  my  God, 
and  the  rock  of  my  salvation  ;  also  I  will  make  him 
my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.' 
Similarly  Jehovah  says  of  King  Solomon  (2  S  7^^), 
'  I  will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.' 
(5)  In  the  NT  the  title  is  conferred  on  all  who 
lielieve  in  the  Saviour.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  it  is  said,  '  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  ga\'e  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name'  (Jn  F-) ;  and,  in  his  First  Epistle,  the 
Evangelist  exclaims,  '  Behold  Avhat  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God '  (1  Jn  3^). 

It  would  require  some  investigation  to  determine  what  is  the 
reason  for  the  bestowal  of  this  lofty  title  in  each  of  these  cases, 
and  in  all  probability  the  reasons  might  be  different  in   the 


different  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  angels,  the  relation  suggested 
may  be  that  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures  ;  and  this  notion 
may  cover  also  the  application  to  men  in  general,  wlio  were 
made  in  'the  image  of  God.'  The  application  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  choice  which  the  grace  of  God 
made  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  in  the  Jewish  kings  this  grace  reached  its  climax. 
In  the  case  of  Christians,  the  reasons  are  obvious  in  the  texts 
quoted  in  reference  to  them.  It  is  usual  to  lay  all  the  em])hasis 
on  the  sentiments  entertained  by  God  towards  those  honoured 
with  this  title,  as  if  it  expressed  solely  His  choice  of  them  ;  but 
Niisgen  (pp.  cit.  infr.)  contends  that  in  all  cases  at  least  some 
reason  for  the  designation  must  lie  in  the  qualities  or  history  of 
the  person  designated  ;  and  this  is  a  contention  which  seems  to 
have  common  sense  on  its  side. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  '  the  son  of  God '  was  a 
phrase  much  in  use  in  the  world  before  it  -was 
attached  to  our  Lord  ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  from  which  of  its  anterior  uses  it  was  that 
its  transference  to  Him  took  place.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  from  the  fourth  mentioned  above — 
that  is,  its  application  to  the  Jewish  kings.  If  tlie 
application  to  the  nation  culminated  in  that  to  the 
kings,  so  the  application  to  the  kings  culminated 
in  Him  who  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  regal 
idea  in  Israel.  That  is  to  say,  the  term  is,  in  tlie 
first  place,  politico-Messianic.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  that  this  is  its  only 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  deeper  passages 
where  it  occurs,  wliether  in  tlie  Synoptics  or  in  Jn., 
it  points  strongly  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Him 
who  bears  it,  and  to  an  intimate  relationship  with 
Him  whose  Son  He  is  said  to  be.  The  political  title 
rests  upon  personal  qualities  and  exjjeriences  ;  He 
is  not  the  Son  of  God  because  He  is  the  Messiah, 
but,  on  the  contrary.  He  is  the  Messiah  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  the  term  is 
ethico-religious.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  often 
assumed,  that  because  it  is  olticial-Messianic  and 
ethico-religious  it  is  not  also  physical  or  meta- 
phy.sical.  On  the  contrary,  the  closeness  of  the 
ethico-religious  relation  may  be  such  as  to  demand 
a  metaphysical  relationship  of  an  intimate  and 
peculiar  kind  between  Father  and  Son.  It  seems 
to  be  strangely  forgotten  in  many  quarters  that 
ethical  intimacy  is,  in  all  cases,  limited  by  the 
closeness  of  metaphysical  relationship  ;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  intimacy  between  a  dog  and  a  man,  for 
example,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  metaphysical  unity 
between  them,  whereas  the  closeness  of  sympathy 
and  intimacy  possible  between  a  woman  and  a  man 
is  due  to  their  metaphysical  oneness.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  all  the  three  kinds  of  relation- 
ship indicated  above  should  not  be  united  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  they  often  are.  The  kingship  of  a  king, 
for  example,  may  be,  first,  official,  he  being  actually 
the  reigning  monarch  ;  secondly,  personal,  he  pos- 
sessing the  ethical  qualities  which  become  and 
secure  his  position  ;  thirdly,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, because  he  is  of  the  blood  royal,  ami  has 
in  his  composition  the  hereditary  instincts  of  long 
descent.  In  like  manner  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
may  rest  on  a  spiritual  and  ethical  relationship  to 
God  ;  but  this  may  be  of  so  intimate  a  kind  as  to 
demand  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Father  physi- 
cally or  metaphysically  ;  and  in  all  the  Gospels 
there  is  reference,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  three. 

1.  The  Synoptics. — In  the  Synoptics  Jesus  does 
not,  of  His  own  motion,  call  Himself  in  so  many 
words  'the  Son  of  God.'  But  the  title  is  applied 
to  Him  in  about  twelve  passages  in  Mt.  and  fully 
half  that  number  each  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  in 
several  of  these  cases  He  treats  this  application  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  He  adopts  it.  On 
several  occasions  (six  times  in  Mt.,  once  in  Mk. , 
thrice  in  Lk. )  He  denominates  Himself  '  the  Son ' 
in  such  a  May  as  to  prove  unmistakably  that  He 
regards  Himself  as  '  the  Son  of  God ' ;  and  many 
times  in  all  three  Gospels  (over  a  score  of  times  in 
Mt.,  thrice  in  Mk.,  nine  times  in  Lk.)  He  in  the 
same  way  refers   to  God   as   His   Father.      (The 
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quotations  in  detail  Avill  be  found  on  p.  86  of 
Stallcer's  Christology  of  Jesus,  mentioned  below  in 
the  List  of  Literature). 

(1)  Beyschlafe'  observes  [NT  Theol.  i.  68)  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the  mouths  of  others 
shows  that  it  lias  its  roots  in  the  OT  and  was 
already  current  in  Israel,  and  therefore,  that  for 
tlie  sense  in  whicli  Jesus  applied  it  to  Himself  we 
must  go  back  to  the  OT.  It  is  also  usual  to  state 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
ture of  the  period  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Messiah.  If,  however,  the  only 
two  passages  of  this  sort  supplied  by  Dalman  [op. 
(■it.  iufr.)  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
notion  rests  on  a  very  slender  basis.  If  the  TR  of 
Mk  P  be  correct, — '  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Goil,' — it  would  be  rash  to 
limit  the  Evangelist's  intention  to  the  Messiahship  ; 
but  the  reading  is  suspected.  In  Lk  1^^  the  reason 
why  Jesus  is  to  be  called  '  the  Son  of  God '  is 
supplied  in  tire  memorable  statement  to  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee.'  This 
is  a  physical  explanation  of  tlie  term,  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  never  to  lind  elsewhere.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Gospels  would  be  the 
exclamation  of  the  centurion  at  the  Cross,  '  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God'  (Mk  15^'«)  ;  but  it  is 
dubious  what  a  heathen  may  have  meant  by  such 
an  observation. 

Still  more  dul)ious,  one  would  suppose,  must  it 
remain  what  the  demoniacs  intended  by  calling- 
Jesus  by  this  title,  though  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  they  must  have  used  it  in  the 
Messianic  sense,  because  they  also  sometimes 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Wlien  Satan, 
in  the  Temptation,  played  with  the  title,  he  was 
oljviously  referring  back  to  the  voice  which,  at  the 
Jordan  during  the  Baptism,  recognized  Jesus  as 
'  the  Son  of  God '  ;  but  how  much  that  voice  in- 
tended, or  how  much  the  Tempter  understood  of 
what  it  meant,  might  require  considerable  discus- 
sion. 

When  '  they  that  were  in  the  ship '  on  the 
occasion  when  Jesus  stilled  the  tempest  and  rescued 
St.  Peter  from  the  sea,  '  came  and  worshipped  him,' 
saying,  '  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ' 
(Mt  14^^),  the  most  natural  interjiretation  may  be 
that  they  were  acknowledging  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
If  they  were,  they  anticipated,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  subsequent  confession  at  Cresarea 
Philippi ;  and  this  raises  a  doubt  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  understand  their  language  rather  as  an 
involuntary  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  Jesus, 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  remarkable  miracle. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  convincing  case  for  the 
identity  of  meaning  in  the  terms  '  the  Messiaii '  and 
'  the  Son  of  God  '  is  the  confession  of  the  Twelve, 
through  the  lips  of  St.  Peter,  at  C;¥sarea  Philippi ; 
because,  whereas  St.  Matthew  reports  them  as 
confessing,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  (16'''),  the  other  two  Evangelists  omit 
the  second  plirase  (Mk  8-^,  Lk  9^)..  Now,  it  is 
argued,  they  could  not  have  omitted  this,  had  it 
contained  a  momentous  addition  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messialiship  ;  against  whicii  the 
only  caveat  that  can  be  hinted  is  that  there  are 
many  examples  to  prove  that  it  is  perilous  to  rest 
much  on  tlie  silence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels. 

Another  passage  which  is  confidently  appealed  to 
as  demonstrating  tlie  identity  of  meaning  between 
the  two  terms,  is  the  demand  addressed  by  the  high 
priest  to  Jesus,  on  His  trial,  to  say  whether  He 
were  '  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  (iod.'  Yet,  in  report- 
ing this  incident,  St.  Luke  excites  doubt  as  to  the 
identity,  because  he  represents  Him  as  being  asked 
first  simply  if  He  were  '  the  Clirist ' ;  but  when 
He  wound  up  His  reply  witii  the  imposing  words. 


'  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  ^lan  sit  on  the  right 
haiul  of  the  power  of  God,'  tliey  proceeded,  '  Art 
thou,  then,  the  Son  of  God?'  and  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  second  question  seems  to  have 
siiocked  and  irritated  them  far  more  tlian  the 
answer  to  the  first,  occasioning  a  tempest  of  rage 
and  insult  in  all  present,  with  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy  (Lk 
•22®').  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  who  writes  with  extra- 
ordinary feeling  on  this  subject,  recently,  in  a  review 
in  tlie  Theologischc  Literaturzeitung,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  shame  that  Protestant  scholars  should  even 
doubt  the  identity,  affirms  that  '  the  blasphemy 
can  only  have  been  found  in  tiie  fact  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  one  openly  forsaken 
of  (lod  and  going  forward  to  a  shameful  death, 
should  have  dared  to  represent  himself  as  the 
object  and  fulfilment  of  all  the  Divine  promises 
given  to  the  nation '  ;  but  the  blasphemj^  is  far 
more  obvious  if  the  claim  to  be  '  the  Son  of  God ' 
was  understood  to  mean  more  than  even  jNIessiah- 
sliip. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  wliere  the  phrase  is  used  of  Jesus 
by  others  than  Himself,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  meaning  and  appli- 
cation ;  it  certainly  is  Messianic,  but  it  is  not 
uniformly  or  exclusively  so. 

(2)  AVlien  ^\■e  turn  to  the  passages  in  trhich  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  as  '  the  Son,'  or  calls  God  His 
Father,  the  official-Messianic  element  is  almost 
entirely  absent,  the  language  being  that  of  inti- 
macy and  confidence.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
there  may  be  Messianic  associations  involved,  as 
when  Jesus  promises  to  the  Twelve  that,  in  the 
day  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom, 
they  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  (^It  lO-**),  or  wlien  He  predicts  that  on 
the  judgment-day  He  will  appear  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels  (Mk  8^") ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  one  might  read  the  greater  number  of 
these  sayings  without  being  reminded  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  one  claiming  to  be  the 
Messiah.  The  consciousness  to  which  they  give 
expression  is  that  of  a  personal  relationship,  as 
when,  in  Gethsemane,  He  praj\s,  '  0  niy  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ' ;  and, 
farther  on,  '  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done'  (Mt  26'^''- ■*-) ;  or  when,  on  the  cross,  He 
cries,  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ' ;  and,  farther  on,  '  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit'  (Lk  23^''-^^). 

The  climax  of  this  ethico-religious  sentiment  is 
reached  in  the  great  saying  of  Mt  11-' li  Lk  10" 
'  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him.'  In  recent  times  this  passage  has  attracted 
great  attention,  not  a  few  looking  upon  it  as  the 
profoundest  utterance  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics. 
Holtzmann,  indeed,  hesitates  between  such  a 
decision  and  a  suggestion  of  Brandt's  that  it  is 
a  cento,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  of  words 
borrowed  partly  from  other  Scripture  and  partly 
from  the  Apocrypha  ;  but  by  Keim  it  has  been 
reverentially  interpreted,  and  scholarship  has,  on 
the  whole,  knelt  before  it  as  expressing  the  inner- 
most mystery  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Tlie 
words  were  spoken  at  a  crisis,  when  He  was  roused 
out  of  deep  depression  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
His  mission,  by  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  bringing 
a  joyful  account  of  the  results  of  their  labours. 
'  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
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and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  thera  unto  babes  ; 
even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight '  (Mt  1 1-^^- ).  Then  followed  the  words  already 
quoted.  The  first  of  them,  '  All  things  are  de- 
livered unto  me  of  my  Father,'  may  be  best  under- 
stood, as  is  suggested  by  LUtgert  (op.  cit.  infr.), 
of  the  Messianic  dominion  in  its  widest  extent,  as 
it  had  been  promised  in  prophecy  from  of  old  ;  while 
the  next  words,  '  For  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but 
the  Father,'  etc.,  express  tlie  consciousness  of  His 
own  right  and  ability  to  fill  this  position,  because 
He  has  all  the  resources  of  the  Divine  nature  to 
dispense  to  those  who  come  to  Him.  This  is  why 
He  proceeds  immediately  to  say,  '  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  tiiat  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest'  (v.-^).  The  mood  in  which  He  was 
consisted  of  a  joyful  uprising  within  Himself  of  the 
consciousness  of  all  He  was  able  to  do  for  those 
who  trusted  Him  ;  and  this  was  due  to  His  inti- 
mate and  perfect  union  with  Deity. 

Most  scholars,  however,  hasten  to  add  that  this 
sonship  was  purely  ethical,  and  was  not  diti'erent 
from  that  to  which  He  was  prepared  to  introduce 
His  disci2:)les.  He  showed,  it  is  remarked,  the 
true  pjithway  to  this  position,  and  the  one  by 
which  He  had  reached  it  Himself,  in  such  sayings 
as  tlie  following  :  '  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust'  (Mt  o*'*'-)- 
Certainly  this  sonship  of  Jesus  is  ethico-religious, 
and  this  indicates  the  jiathway  by  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  may  participate  in  His  sonship  ;  but 
that  His  sonship  and  theirs  are  in  all  respects 
identical  is  contradicted  by  the  unfailing  usage  of 
Jesus  in  speaking  of  God  as  '  my  Father '  and 
'  your  Father,'  but  never  as  '  our  F'ather.'  Of  this 
difference  Holtzmann  makes  light  in  the  same  way 
in  wliich  he  lays  down  the  wholly  unsupported 
assumiition  that  Jesus  prayed  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  the  discijiles,  including  the  fifth  petition  ; 
but  the  fact  is  a  radical  one  ;  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  points  is  not  without  other  confirmation. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
tlie  owner  of  the  vineyard,  after  sending  servant 
after  servant  to  negotiate  with  the  labourers,  sends 
his  own  son,  Mk.  adding  'his  well-beloved,'  by 
whom  Jesus  obviously  intends  Himself.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Messiah  was  different  from 
all  the  prophets,  and  that  this  difference  may  be 
indicated  by  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
servant ;  but  the  analogy  would  be  closer  if  a  more 
intimate  and  personal  relationship  were  assumed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  is  one  that,  at  first  sight,  seems 
to  point  the  opposite  way.  In  Mk  13^-,  speak- 
ing of  a  date  in  the  future,  Jesus  says,  '  But  of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.'  Naturally  this  has  been  often 
quoted  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  occasions  for  the  invention 
of  the  kenotic  theories,  as  they  are  called,  of  His 
Person  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
clearest  indications  of  a  consciousness  superior  to 
mere  humanity,  for  it  places  the  speaker  above 
both  men  and  angels  so  obviously,  that  even 
Holtzmann,  in  an  unwonted  outburst  of  concession, 
exclaims  :  '  This  is  the  single  passage  in  which  the 
Son,  while  opposed  along  with  the  angels  to  the 
Father,  appears  to  become  a  metaphysical  magni- 
tude' (NT  Theol.  i.  268). 

The  inference  appearing  to  folloAv  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  that  Jesus  was  a  Being 
above  both  men  and  angels,  but  inferior  to  God. 
But  a  more  profound  and  true  knowledge  is  supplied 


by  the  most  impressive  passage  of  all  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject in  the  Synoptics — the  words  of  Jesus  with 
which  the  P'irst  Gospel  concludes  :  '  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world'  (281^*- )•  The  close  resemblance  will  be 
noted  between  the  opening  words  of  this  statement 
and  the  opening  words  of  the  saying  in  Mt  IP", 
already  commented  on.  The  promise,  '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,'  has  likewise  a  parallel  in 
Mt  18-'"  '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.'  But  the  association  of  'the  Son'  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  most  remarkable 
expression  in  the  Synoptics  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  How  much  it  implies  is  a  problem 
for  dogmatic  theology  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  remark 
here  that  it  undoubtedly  runs  up  into  the  ontological 
or  metajshysical.  Of  course,  its  authenticity  as  a 
saying  actually  proceeding  from  Jesus  has  been 
fiercely  disputed,  and  in  certain  quarters  the  air 
is  affected  of  treating  it  as  beyond  disjjute  an 
addition  to  the  actual  words  of  ChrLst ;  but  its 
jjlace  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  connects  it 
closely  Avith  the  Author  of  that  rite  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting  it  which  would  not,  at  the 
same  time,  imi^ly  the  rejection  of  the  whole  section 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  follows  His  death  on 
the  cross. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — When  we  turn  from  the 
Synoptics  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  being  in  a  different  atmosjahere  and 
at  a  different  altitude,  and  the  effect  is  at  first 
bewildering.  Instead  of  a  studied  reticence  on 
the  subject  of  who  and  whence  He  was,  such  as 
Ave  encounter  in  the  previous  Gospels,  Jesus  places 
tliis  subject  in  the  foreground,  and  instead  of 
letting  His  higher  claims  escape  only  at  rare 
intervals  and  in  the  society  of  His  chosen  friends. 
He  proclaims  them  to  all  and  sundry,  and,  as  one 
might  say,  from  the  housetops.  This  raises  many 
questions  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this 
Gospel,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  this 
place  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  if  both  representa- 
tions are  to  be  accepted  as  historical,  we  must 
conceive  the  Avords  of  Christ  as  having  ranged 
over  a  Avider  area  than  is  usually  assumed.  If  in 
His  mind  there  Avere  circles  of  thought  as  diA^erse 
as  those  of  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
there  must  have  been  ample  spaces  round  both 
circles,  in  Avhich  the  outer  elements  of  both  might 
touch  and  blend.  There  is  a  tendency,  due  to  the 
preoccupation  of  study,  to  narroAv  the  life  of  Christ 
doAvn  to  Avhat  has  been  actually  recorded  ;  but  this 
is  in  many  Avays  misleading,  and  it  is  mistaken. 
It  is  certain  that  the  acts  recorded  of  Him  are 
only  a  feAv  stray  floAvers  throAvn  over  the  Avail  of 
an  ample  garden  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  the  same  is  true  of  His  Avords. 

As,  hoAvever,  Ave  grow  accustomed  to  the  new 
environment  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  Ave  begin 
to  perceive  that  the  figure  Avhich  stands  in  the 
midst  is  not  so  different  as  it  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  one  Ave  liaA^e  just  been  studying.  He  is 
still  '  the  Son  of  Man'  as  Avell  as  '  the  Son  of  God,' 
though  the  proportion  in  Avhich  these  names  occur 
is  reversed.  The  Avay  in  Avhich  He  here  calls  Him- 
self '  the  Son '  and  God  His  Father  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  usage  in  the  Synoptics,  only  He  has 
these  terms  far  more  frequently  on  His  lips.  Not 
a  feAv  of  the  most  astonishing  .statements  He 
makes  about  Himself  are  substantially  anticipated 
in  the  verse  of  an  earlier  Gospel  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  Mt  11^.     He  does  not  hesitate,  even  in 
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Jn.,  to  say  'my  Father  is  greater  than  I'  (14-*), 
or  to  speak  of  God  as  '  my  God '  (20''').  We  have 
liere  the  same  three  elements  in  the  sonship  as 
formerly — the  theocratic  -  Messianic,  the  ethico- 
religions,  and  the  physical  or  metaphysical — only 
they  may  be  mingled  in  somewhat  different  pro- 
portions. The  Messianic  we  see  in  its  most  unmis- 
takable form  in  the  testimonies  of  the  Baptist 
(p-i),  of  Nathanael  (1^"),  of  Martha  (11-^),  and  of 
others  ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  other  two  will 
require  more  careful  investigation. 

Two  things  are  new — the  description  of  the  Son 
as  'only  begotten'  (!"■  i**  3'"- '**),  and  the  claim  to 
pre-existence  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

(1)  The  adjective  fiovoyevrjs  describes  the  unique 
Sonship  of  Jesus.  St.  John  is  not  unaware  that 
there  are  other  sons  of  God.  So  far  from  it,  his 
Gospel  opens  with  the  great  statement,  already 
quoted,  '  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  1'^);  and  in 
his  Fy-st  Epistle  he  exclaims,  '  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  sliall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  liim  ;  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is'  (1  Jn  3-) ;  but  such  are  not  sons 
of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  '  the 
Son  of  God.'  Wherein,  then,  does  the  uniqueness 
consist  ?  It  cannot  lie  in  the  ethico  -  spiritual 
region ;  for  it  is  there  that  in  this  respect  Jesus 
and  those  who  receive  Him  are  one,  except  in 
degree  of  intimacy  with  the  Father.  Most  assume 
that  it  lies  in  Messiahship  ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  being 
the  Messiah,  Jesus  is  unique.  Even  Weiss  takes 
it  for  granted  that  this  is  wliere  it  lies,  contend- 
ing again  and  again  that  nothing  metaphysical  is 
suggested.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  piece  of 
dogmatism ;  for  the  uniqueness  might  quite  as 
well  lie  in  this  quarter.  In  fact,  the  verbal  idea 
in  the  adjective  rather  suggests  it ;  and  it  is  very 
signihcant  that  St.  John  treats  the  claim  of  Jesus 
to  Sonship  as  involving  equality  with  God.  In 
518  yyQ  read,  '  Therefore  the  Jews  sought  the  more 
to  kill  liim,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  tlie 
Sabbath,  but  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God ' ;  and  in  10^^  '  The  Jews 
answered  him,  saying,  For  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not,  but  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God,'  this  being  because  He  had 
stated,  'I  and  ray  Father  are  one'  (v.^**). 

The  force  of  this  is  turned  aside  by  Wendt  with  the  assump- 
tion that  these  notes  are  from  the  pen  of  a  redactor,  who,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  wrought  confusion  in  the  record 
emanating  from  the  disciple  whom  Jesiis  loved.  Beyschlag' 
takes  the  bull  more  boldly  by  the  horns  with  the  suggestion 
that  these  remarks  of  the  Jews  are  quoted  as  evidences  of  their 
perversity  and  stupidity,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  on  which  they 
were  comments  not  having  implied  at  all  what  they  supposed. 
But  it  may  be  left  to  everyone  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
natural  manner  of  reading  St.  John's  narrative.  At  all  events, 
as  a  historical  statement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
put  forward  as  it  was  by  Him,  was  interpreted  in  this  wa}'. 

(2)  The  passages  in  which  Jesus  claims  pre- 
existence  are  four — G"-  '  What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  wliere  he  was  before  ? ' ; 
g58  i  Yeriiy  I  gay  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am';  17^"^  'I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth, 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me 
to  do  ;  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  tliou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was';  and  especially,  17^^ 
'  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  wliom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  for  thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ' ;  to  Avhich 
may  be  added  16-*  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world  ;  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father.'  In  all  these  cases, 
not  excepting  the  last,  the  leaving  of  the  world — 
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surely  a  real,  historical  event — is  put  in  the  plain- 
est terms  in  opposition  to  His  entry  into  tlie  world, 
wliich  must,  tlierefore,  be  equally  a  real,  historical 
event. 

Beyschlag  attacks  the  pre-existence  with  vigour,  and  displays 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  explaining  it  of  an  ideal  e:;istence  "in 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  Uod.  Thus,  before  God  thought  of 
Abraham,  He  was  thinking  of  Jesus,  who  was  anterior  and 
superior  in  the  Divine  plan.  But,  after  the  laborious  analysis 
is  over,  these  great  sajings  draw  themselves  together  again 
and  stare  the  reader  in  the  face  as  a  united  and  coherent  aspect 
of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus.  Wendt  applies  to  these  texts 
his  favourite  device  of  showing  that  what  is  said  of  Jesus,  and 
is  supposed  to  impl.\-  something  superhuman,  is  also  applied  to 
others  of  whom  nothing  superhuman  can  be  predicated.  Thus, 
if  Jesus  (8^8)  says  to  the  Jews,  '  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  Father,'  He  adds,  'And  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen 
with  your  father,'  explaining,  further  on,  '  Ye  are  of  jour  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do '  (v.**) ;  and  the 
argument  is,  that  if  this  implies  that  Jesus  pre-existed  with 
God,  it  must  imply  also  that  the  Jews  with  whom  He  was  con- 
tending had  pre-existed  with  the  devil.  But  how  futile  this 
kind  of  argumentation  may  sometimes  be,  is  shown  when  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  'the  saints  shall  judge  the  world' 
(1  Co  62),  is  used  to  take  all  the  greatness  and  solenmity  out 
of  the  statements  of  Jesus  as  to  the  iiosition  which  He  is  to 
occupy  at  the  Last  Day  as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  Wendt  habitually  reduces  the  great  sayings  of  Jesus  to 
the  lowest  possible  terms,  and  then  assumes  that  this  must  be 
the  meaning  in  every  case.  But  the  reader  wearies  of  such  a 
process  :  he  feels  that  surely  Jesus  cannot  have  put  the  minimum 
of  significance  into  His  words  on  all  occasions  ;  or,  if  so,  how  is 
He  to  escape  the  charge  of  employing  big  language  to  express 
small  ideas,  or  confusing  His  hearers  with  enigmas  which  niinht 
easily  have  been  cleared  up,  had  He  only  uttered  a  few  jilain 
words  of  explanation  ?  Holtzmann  gives  up  the  attenqit  to 
read  a  commonplace  meaning  into  words  like  these.  Such 
sayings,  according  to  him,  are  not  genuine  words  of  Jesus  : 
they  are  utterances  of  Christianity  rather  than  of  Christ,  and 
of  Christianitj'  after  it  had  passed  through  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
(op.  cit.  infr.  ii.  p.  433).  But  the  situation  is  in  all  probability 
the  reverse  :  the  deep  resemblance  between  the  Christology  of 
St.  John  and  that  of  St.  Paul,  which  undoubtedlj'  exists  in  spite 
of  superficial  unlikeness,  is  due  rather  to  what  St.  Paul  learned 
from  the  older  Apostle  either  directly  or  through  the  knowledge 
and  ideas  of  the  beloved  disciple  being  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  age  ;  while  the  consent  on  this  great  subject,  not 
only  of  these  two  but  of  the  primitive  Church  as  a  whole,  may 
be  traced  back  without  hesitation  to  the  tradition  of  our  Lord's 
own  testimony  to  Himself. 

The  witness  of  Jesus  to  His  own  pre-existence 
is  not  confined  to  the  texts  just  quoted,  remarkable 
as  these  are,  but  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  His 
words  in  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  and  forms  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  the  rest  of  His  utterances  about 
Himself.  It  is  by  commencing  at  this  starting- 
point  and  following  this  clue  that  the  student 
finds  everytliing  expanding  before  him  as  he  goes 
on,  and  all  the  various  ideas  arranging  themselves 
in  their  places  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

Whether  there  be  any  analogy  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  at  this  point  in  wliat  some  of  tlie 
ancients  believed  about  this  life  being  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  life  preceding,  or  in  what  some  of  the 
modern  poets  have  liinted  about  human  beings 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  an  antecedent  home, 
may  be  left  to  everyone's  own  judgment ;  but 
Jesus  habitually  spoke  as  if  He  were  conscious  of 
having  had  an  anterior  existence,  where  He  had 
seen  and  heard  what  He  repeated  during  His 
earthly  life,  and  had  received  commandment  how 
He  should  afterwards  act.  Thus  to  Nicodemus 
He  says  (3""'^),  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen  ;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I 
have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  1 
And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  heaven.'  In  the  great  inter- 
cessory prayer  He  says  to  His  Father  (17*),  '  I  have 
given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  ; 
and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have 
believed  that  thou  didst  send  me.'     Cf.  also  6'*''-'^'- 

-^28.  29  g2».  26.  27.  38  -^2^^  14^'   15'5  178_ 

Out  of   this   pre-existent  state  Jesus  was   con- 
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scious  of  having  been  '  sent '  into  tlie  -world.  This 
recalls  the  mission  of  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  who, 
though  not  haunted  by  any  reminiscence  of  a 
l^revious  state  of  existence,  yet  were  all  jjrofoundly 
conscious  that  they  had  been  chosen  and  ordained 
to  do  a  particular  work  at  a  particular  time  ;  some, 
like  Jeremiah,  being  told  that  even  from  the  womb 
they  had  been  destined  to  their  i^eculiar  vocation. 
With  this  prophetic  consciousness  that  of  Jesus 
was  in  close  analogy ;  yet  the  references  to  it 
suggest  a  deeper  mystery.  Corresjjonding  with 
this  sending  on  God's  part  is  a  '  coming '  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  Himself  ;  and  in  some  of  the  passages 
in  which  He  says,  '  I  am  come,'  there  is  the  same 
suggestion  of  something  weighty  and  more  than 
usually  significant.  Not  infrequently  both  con- 
ceptions are  blended,  as  in  6^^  '  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  or  T"*'  ^^  '  Ye  both  know  me, 
and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  I  am  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  A\hom  ye  know 
not ;  but  I  know  him  ;  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he 
hath  sent  me ' ;  or  8^^  '  If  God  were  your  Father, 
ye  would  love  me  ;  for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent 
me.'  Cf.  5"'^-  '■*•  ^^"  ^^*  ^  6'^  1^^-  ^  8^^-  ^^*  ^^-  ^"^  *-  9*  10^® 
1142  i2«-«  U27  1521  165  178-  18-  23  2021 ;  also  6^'  ^  T''* 

939  IQIO   1627.  28_ 

The  object  or  purpose  for  which  He  was  thus 
'  sent '  and  '  came '  into  the  world  is  expressed  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  the  dignity  and  unique- 
ness of  Him  of  whom  they  are  predicated,  though 
of  course  some  make  this  impression  more  than 
others.  Thus  He  comes  to  reveal  the  truth  and 
to  glorify  God  thereby.  So  He  said  to  Pilate,  '  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth'  (18''^).  In  His  great  High-Priestly  prayer 
He  says  to  the  Father,  '  I  have  glorified  thee  on 
the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do '  ;  again,  '  I  have  manifested  thy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world ' ;  and  again,  '  I  have  declared  unto  them 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  where- 
with thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in 
them'  (IT'*'^-'^).  So  illuminating  and  comprehen- 
sive is  this  revelation,  that  He  calls  Himself  '  the 
light  of  the  world  '  (see  8'-  9*  12^*'-  *').  Sometimes 
He  comes  to  judge.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
'  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son '  (5--).  Sometimes  He 
comes  to  '  save,'  as  in  10^  '  I  am  the  door  :  by  me  if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ' ;  or  12*'  '  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.'  But 
oftenest  His  mission  is  to  give  life,  this  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Thus,  in  10"*, 
He  says,  '  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.' 
Sometimes  the  opposite  alternative  is  tragically 
suggested,  as  in  the  well  knoMTi  3^^  where  '  to 
perish '  stands  in  contrast  with  '  life ' ;  or  in  8^'^ 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,'  where  death 
awaits  those  who  do  not  receive  '  life  '  from  Christ. 
Frequently  the  adjective  '  eternal '  is  joined  with 
life.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
conceive  of  eternal  life  as  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
even  in  the  present  world ;  but  it  also  compre- 
hends the  future,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  ruling 
idea.  The  intimate  connexion  of  Jesus  Himself 
with  the  bestowal  of  this  life  is  extremely  signi- 
ficant. Thus,  in  5^^,  He  claims,  '  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself.'  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He 
exclaimed,  'I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,   thoiigh  he  were  dead, 


yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  me  shall  never  die.'  The  communica- 
tion of  natural  life  is  interchanged  with  that  of 
spiritual  life  ;  in  5'-',  for  example,  He  says,  '  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ' ; 
and  farther  on,  at  5-^,  it  is  added,  '  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.'  The  personal 
share  of  Jesus  in  all  this  is  further  indicated  in 
His  claim  to  be  the  bread  of  life  (6-'-  ^^-  ^-  •*'•  "),  and 
to  give  the  Avater  of  life  (4'''-  "  737. 38)_  jj^  view  of 
such  sublime  statements,  the  term  '  Messianic '  is 
frequently  used  in  a  way  that  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  What  explanation  of  such  pretensions  is  it 
to  say  that  He  who  made  them  difi'ered  from  other 
men  and  prophets  by  being  the  Messiah  ?  The 
l^ossession  of  no  office  whatever  is  able  to  make  a 
mortal  capable  of  such  functions :  there  must  be 
something  far  above  the  competency  of  mere  man 
in  any  one  who  can  be  the  subject  of  suc.h  pre- 
dicates. In  Cu)'  Deus  Homo  Anselm  develops  the 
argument  that,  the  Person  being  such  as  He  was, 
the  work  must  be  Divine ;  but  the  logic  tells 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction  :  the  work  being 
such,  the  Person  must  be  Divine. 

Some  of  these  works  are,  however,  invisible, 
because  spiritual,  and  some  belong  to  the  distant 
future.  Hence  Jesus  could  not  show  Himself 
in  the  act  of  doing  them.  But  He  did  works, 
Avhich  all  could  see,  that  were  signs  and  guarantees 
of  these.  He  healed  the  blind,  in  order  to  j^rove 
that  He  was  the  organ  of  revelation  ;  He  raised 
the  dead,  in  order  to  prove  that  He  would  be  the 
Lord  of  the  resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.  So  He 
Himself  interpreted  His  miracles  ;  and  He  appealed 
confidently  to  their  evidential  power,  '  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but,  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  ; 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is 
in  me  and  I  in  him'  (lO^''-^^;   see   also  l-'s  41*  8^* 

1025   114.  15   1411   172s.  24.  2R) 

All  the  time,  however,  whilst  doing  His  works 
on  earth.  He  was  in  uninterrupted  communion 
with  His  Father  in  heaven,  actually  speaking  of 
Himself  once  (3^^)  as  'in  heaven,'  if  the  reading 
can  be  trusted.  Such  expressions  have  been  used 
to  break  down  the  testimonies  to  His  pre-existence, 
as  if  none  of  these  might  mean  any  more  than 
such  an  ideal  presence  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
a  distinct  aspect  of  His  testimony  to  Himself, 
and  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two. 
His  doctrine.  His  words.  His  works  He  knew 
to  be  all  the  Father's  (V^  8-«  M"- 2^  si"- -«).  He 
could  say,  '  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the 
Father  hath  not  left  me  alone  ;  for  I  do  always 
those  things  that  please  Him  '  (8-").  With  the 
most  touching  naivete  He  spoke  of  the  Father's 
love  to  Him  and  His  owti  love  to  the  Father  (W' 
1723. 24. 26)  jjg  strives  for  language  strong  enough 
to  express  the  unity  between  His  Father  and  Him- 
self (63«  10=*  14'»  \V^).  At  last  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  utterance  which  brought  down  on 
His  head  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one'  (10^'*). 

Though,  however,  thus  united  with  God  on 
earth.  He  longs  for  return  to  the  other  world, 
which  is  His  true  home.  To  this  He  often  refers, 
not  infrequently  connecting  the  thought  of  going 
thither  with  that  of  having  come  from  the  same 
place  ;  and  what  could  be  more  nattiral  ?  Thus,  in 
8"  He  says,  '  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  jet 
my  record  is  true  ;  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and 
whither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come 
and  whither  I  go':  and  in  16^  'I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world  ; 
again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.' 
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See  also  6"-  T^^-  "^  S-'-  13^^  14-- 1--  =«  W-  '■  i".  i6  1711. 1^ 
2017. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Christology  of 
Jesus  as  presented  by  St.  John.  Not  every  state- 
ment is  expressly  connected  with  '  the  Son  of  God  ' 
in  so  many  words ;  but  this  is  the  phrase  that 
embodies  all  these  various  elements.  The  summits 
of  the  testimony  are  such  verses  as  5-^-  -®  8^*  lO^^-  ^"^ 
114.25  12^5  1331.32  146. 7.  9.13.  H  Longer  passages 
specially  worthy  of  consideration  are  S^"'-!  S^^* "'" 
g35-4o  •^ii-ii  15  I'j  j,^  oj^g  passage  He  deals  directly 
and  delil)erately  wdth  the  charge  that,  in  calling 
Himself  '  the  Son  of  God,'  He  was  making  Himself 
equal  with  God.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
claiming anything  of  the  kind,  and  explaining,  as 
many  are  now  forward  to  do  for  Him,  that  the 
question  was  only  of  function  and  character,  not 
of  nature.  He  did,  indeed,  refer  to  some  who,  in 
the  OT,  were  called  '  gods  '  on  account  of  function 
alone ;  but  He  set  His  own  claim  above  theirs  as 
supported  by  a  far  higher  reason  :  '  H  he  called 
them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him 
whom  the  Father  iiath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasplieinest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  (10^°'-).  And  He  goes  on  to  affirm,  'The 
Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him '  (v.^^).  It  is  true  that 
it  is  arguable  whether  in  these  words  only  function 
is  referred  to,  but  the  point  is  that  something 
deeper  is  not  only  not  excluded  but  suggested. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  such  expressions  have 
reference  to  superiority  of  function  and  character, 
but  not  of  nature,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
words  by  which  this  distinction  can  be  made 
perfectly  intelligible.  Why  then  did  Jesus,  when 
thus  directly  challenged,  not  find  such  words  ? 
The  numerous  sayings  quoted  in  the  foregoing- 
paragraphs  amply  prove  that,  in  speaking  of  His 
own  origin  and  the  source  of  His  authority,  He 
habitually  used  language  of  dazzling  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Was  this  an  exaggerative 
manner  of  expressing  what  was  ordinary,  or  was 
it  an  effort  to  body  forth  in  human  speech  what 
was  too  glorious  to  be  expressed  ?  The  halo  round 
the  head  of  '  the  Son  of  God '  is  not  an  invention 
of  primitive  Christianity  or  ecclesiastical  councils — 
for  whatever  excesses  of  superstition  or  dogmatism 
these  may  be  answerable^but  is  due  to  tlie  con- 
sciousness and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself  ; 
and  by  the  character  of  Him  who  was  '  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,'  as  well  as  by  the  conviction  of 
His  power  to  save  wrought  by  centuries  of  experi- 
ence into  the  mind  of  Christendom,  the  acknow- 
ledgment is  demanded  that  it  is  not  an  exhalation 
from  beneath,  but  an  emanation  from  the  eternal 
throne. 

Literature.— The  relevant  portions  of  the  works  on  NT 
Theology  by  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  II.  J.  Holtzmann,  Stevens, 
Bovon ;  also  of  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jcnus,  Dalman's  Words 
of  Jesus,  Nosgen's  Gesch.  Jes^i  Christi,  and  Beyschlag's 
Chrislologie  des  NT.  See  also  Grau,  Das  Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu;  Nosgen,  Der  Mensehen-  iind  Gottessohn  ;  Gore,  Bampton 
Lectures  and  Dissertations;  Stevens,  The  Johannine  Theo- 
logy ;  Weiss,  Der  Johanneische  Lehrbet/riff ;  Liitgert,  Die 
Johanneische  Christologie  (1899)  and  Gottes  Sohn  ^md  Gottes 
Geisl  (1905) ;  Stalker,  Cunningham  Lectures,  The  Christologt/  of 
Jesiis'2  (1900) ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  ii.  136,  235  ;  P.  Brooks, 
Laiv  of  Growth,  3i6.  JAMES   StALKKR. 

SON  OF  MAN.— 1.  Occarrences  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  NT. — 

(a)  III  the  Gospels  it  is  found  in  the  following  passages — 
eighty-one  in  all :  Mt  820  96  1023  iii9  128.  32.  40  1337.  41  i6i3.  27. 28 

179.12.23    1()2S   2018-28  2427.  30  &ts.  37.  39.  44    2531    262- 24  (iti.  45.  64 [30 

times];  Mk  210-28  8-31-38  99.12.31  1033.45  1326  1421  Ms.  41.  62_[14 
times] ;  Lk  524  65-  22  734  922.  26. 44.  58  ii30  128. 10. 40  1722. 24.  26.  30 
188-  31  1910  2127.  36  2222.  48.  69  24^— [25  times] ;  Jn  l-^'l  313. 14  627.  53.  62 
828  935 RVm  i223.34b,s.  1331— [12  times].  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  these  eighty-one  passages  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
as  many  different  occasions  on  which  the  phrase  is  reported  to 
have  been  used.  Thus  of  the  thirty  passages  cited  from  Mt.  it 
Nvill  be  found  on  examination  that  nine  have  direct  parallels  in 
both  Mk.  and  Lk.  ;   that  four  have  parallels  in  Mk.  only,  and 


eight  in  Luke  only  ;  while  the  remaining  nine  are  peculiar  to 
Matthew  (see  the  tables  provided  by  Driver  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
579,  Schmidt,  EBi  iv.  4713,  and  by  J.  A.  Robinson  in  The  Study 
of  the  Gospels,  p.  58  f .).  To  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics, 
which  exhibit  diversity  in  regard  to  this  particular  expression, 
attention  will  be  directed  later. 

(b)  Apart  from  the  Gospels  '  the  Son  of  Man  '  is  found  only  in 
Ac  75ti  (cf.  Lk  22B9).  in  Rev  Ii3  and  1414  the  expression  used, 
though  akin,  is  not  the  same :  it  is  '  one  [sitting]  like  unto  a  son 
of  man,'  which  is  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  phrase  in  Dn  713. 

With  but  one  exception  the  name  as  found  in  the 
Go.speIs  is  usetl  only  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The 
exception  is  Jn  12^^,  and  even  there  it  is  presupposed 
that  Je.sus  had  spoken  of  Himself  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man.'  'The  multitude  therefore  answered  him, 
We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Chri.st 
abideth  for  ever  ;  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of 
]Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ? ' 
The  multitude  are  familiar  with  the  title  '  the  Son 
of  Man ' ;  to  them  it  is  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  ; 
their  difficultj'  is  to  reconcile  Messiahship  witli  ex- 
altation through  death.  The  impression  derived 
from  this  passage,  that  the  title  under  discussion 
was  by  no  means  new  upon  tiie  lips  of  our  Lord, — 
however  great  the  access  of  content  it  received 
from  His  employment  of  it,— is  confirmed  by  the 
significant  fact  that  throughout  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives there  is  not  a  trace  that  disciples,  or  the  wider 
public,  were  in  any  wise  perplexed  by  the  designa- 
tion. This  fact,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
has  not  been  allowed  its  due  weight  by  those  who, 
like  Westcott  {Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  33  ff.,  '  It  was 
essentially  a  new  title"),  regard  the  designation  as 
originating  with  our  Lord  ;  or  who,  like  B.  Weiss 
(XT  Tlicol.  i.  73),  explain  the  employment  of  it  by 
Jesus  on  the  supposition  that,  if  not  new,  it  was 
not  one  of  the  current  JNIessianic  titles.  If  new,  or 
unfamiliar,  the  frequent  use  of  such  a  self -designa- 
tion must  have  occasioned  remark,  and  called  for 
explanation,  which  would  surely  have  found  record 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Evangelic  narratives.  If 
then  the  Gospels,  both  by  what  they  say  and  by 
what  they  leave  unsaid,  favour  tlie  view  that  '  Son 
of  Man '  was  already  known,  prior  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  as  a  Messianic  title,  it  becomes  needful  to 
trace,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  its  history.  Next,  we 
must  try  to  ascertain  at  Avhat  period  in  His  minis- 
try this  title  was  assumed  by  our  Lord,  and  why 
He  used  it  with  such  marked  preference  ;  and, 
finally,  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  the  name  in  NT  writings  other  than  the 
Gospels. 

2.  Source  of  the  title. — Baldensperger,  writing 
in  1900  [Theol.  Rundschau,  p.  201  ff.),  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  '  fixed  points  '  gained  in  the  course  of 
recent  discussion,  that  the  origin  of  the  NT  phrase, 
and  in  large  part  its  explanation,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  OT,  and  especially  in  Dn  V^.  Previous  dis- 
cussion had  been  limited  too  exclusively  to  the  Gr. 
expression  6  vlbs  tov  dvOpdairov  ;  and,  owing  to  such 
limitation,  results  were  obtained  (such  as  that  our 
Lord  reiterated  '  His  mere  humanity,'  or  that  He 
was  'the  ideal  man,'  or  that  'nothing  human  was 
alien  to  Him')  which  stood  in  no  obvious  relation 
to  passages  in  which  the  title  is  predominantly  used 
—  passages  bearing  on  our  Lord's  Passion  and 
Parousia.  The  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the 
title  in  sayings  of  the  latter  class  was  at  once 
apparent  when  it  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  Dn  7'^. 
Not  that  the  title  itself  is  to  be  found  there.  The 
writer  of  Daniel  describes  a  vision  in  which  four 
great  beasts  come  up  from  the  sea — a  lion,  a  bear, 
a  leopard,  a  beast  with  ten  horns.  They  are  judged 
by  the  '  Ancient  of  Days,'  and  their  dominion  is 
taken  from  them.  Thereupon  the  prophet  pro- 
ceeds : 

'  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even 
to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  to  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom. 
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that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  languatjes  should  serve  him  : 
his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destrojed.' 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  more  accurate  render- 
ing (tliat  of  the  RV)  the  phrase  which  is  of  most 
moment  in  the  subject  now  under  discussion  is 
quite  indefinite:  'one  like  unto  a  son  of  man," — 
i.e.  one  with  human  attributes  in  contrast  to  the 
ferocity  of  'the  beasts.'  The  question  at  once 
arises,  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  the  '  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man '  ?  The  answer  most  com- 
monly given  has  been — the  Messiah  ;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  that  answer  yet,  in  sjjite  of  the 
dissent  of  a  large  number  of  more  recent  exegetes. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  when  Daniel  receives 
the  interpretation  of  his  vision  (7'""-'),  not  a  word 
is  said  about  the  'one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  but 
with  threefold  iteration  (vv."*-----")  it  is  asserted 
that  after  judgment  upon  the  beasts,  dominion 
will  be  given  to  'the  saints  of  the  ]\Iost  High.' 
Hence  it  is  said  tliat  on  the  testimony  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  itself,  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
does  not  denote  a  person,  but  '  the  glorified  and 
ideal  people  of  Israel'  (see,  e.g..  Driver,  Com.  on 
Dnnid,  p.  102 ;  Drummond,  Jewish  Messiah,  p. 
229).  So  strongly  indeed  has  this  view  impressed 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  some,  that  they  apply  the 
impersonal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  I)n  7'^ 
as  a  test  to  the  passages  in  which  our  Lord  is 
represented  hj  the  Evangelists  as  using  the  words 
'the  Son  of  Man.'  Thus  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  {The 
Synoptic.  Gospels,  pp.  372,  388),  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Daniel  as  '  emblematic  and  collective,'  and  main- 
taining that  Jesus  used  it  in  its  original  meaning, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  '  wherever  .  .  .  the 
term  is  individualized  and  used  Messianicallj-,  we 
have  evidence  of  the  later  influence  of  the  Church. 
Jesus  never  used  it  to  designate  Himself.'  It  is 
obvious  that  the  application  of  such  a  canon  would 
have  far-reaching  results.  But  is  the  interpreta- 
tion upon  which  it  is  based  quite  sure  ?  The  writer 
of  Daniel  does  not  regard  '  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High '  as  coming  down  from  heaven.  They  are 
already  upon  the  earth,  sufi'ering  the  opiwession  of 
the  tyrant  symbolized  by  the  'little  horn,'  and 
awaiting  deliverance  and  reversal  of  condition, 
which  come  when  the  Most  High  sits  for  judgment. 
It  would  surely  be  somewhat  incongruous  to 
symbolize  the  saints  passing  from  the  depths  of 
misery  to  exaltation  by  one  who  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  accords 
entirely  with  the  conception  which  dominates  Dn  7 
of  a  complete  change  of  conditions,  if  by  '  one  like 
a  son  of  man '  we  understand  a  Divinely  empowered 
Ruler  sent  from  on  high  to  reign  where  the  '  four 
kings,'  the  '  great  beasts,'  whose  origin  had  been  of 
the  earth  (v.^"^),  had  borne  sway. 

If  it  be  urged  that  had  the  writer  of  Dn  7  intended  the  Messiah 
in  v.13^  he  could  not  have  omitted  mention  of  Him  when  he  goes 
on  to  interpret  the  vision,  and  could  not  have  spoken  so  unre- 
servedly of  the  bestowal  of  '  kingdom  and  dominion  '  upon  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  it  ma3-  be  replied  that  it  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  what  may  be  discerned  in  other  prophetic  writings, 
if  the  thought  of  the  author  of  Daniel  is  found  to  dwell  more  on 
the  glories  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  latter  dajs  and  the  felicity  of 
those  who  have  part  in  it,  than  upon  the  Messianic  King.  Large 
sections  of  prophecy,  so  far  as  thej'  seek  to  portray  the  better 
future,  omit  all  direct  reference  to  the  Messiah.  There  is  no 
warrant,  therefore,  as  Driver  (who.  however,  holds  that  '  the 
title  .  .  .  does  not  in  Daniel  directl.v  denote  the  Messiah,'  op. 
clt.  p.  104)  points  out,  for  sajing  that  '  the  Kingdom  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  its  King.'  And  there  is  also  no  sufficient 
warrant  to  assume  that  if  in  the  recital  of  a  vision  there  is  men- 
tion of  the  Messianic  King,  He,  rather  than  His  subjects,  must 
have  mention  when  the  vision  is  interpreted.  It  is  through 
failure  to  make  allowance  for  this  that  N.  Schmidt  (EBi  \y. 
4710)  complains  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dn  7^3  '  fails 
to  explain  how  the  Messiah,  once  introduced,  can  have  dropped 
so  completely  out  of  the  author's  thought,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  vision,  where  He  is  unceremoniously  ignored, 
but  also  in  the  future  deliverance,  with  which  Michael  has  much 
to  do  but  the  Messiah  nothing.'  Hence  Schmidt  suggests  that 
the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man '  is  no  other  than  Michael  him- 


self, the  guardian  angel  of  Israel  ('  Michael  your  prince,'  Dn  lO^i) 
— a  belated  expedient,  affording  no  real  assistance.  The  absence 
of  any  mention  of  the  guardian  angel  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  vision  is  not  more  easy  of  explanation  than  the  absence 
therefrom  of  the  mention  of  the  Messiah.  Indeed,  of  the  two 
conceptions,  that  of  the  gift  of  everlasting  dominion  over  all 
peoples  to  the  guardian  angel  Michael,  being  the  more  un- 
familiar, would  urgently  demand  some  explicit  word  of  ex- 
planation. 

In  order  to  discover  how  Jewish  reatlers  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  in  the  time  shortly  preceding  and 
shortly  following  our  Lord's  ministry  interpreted 
that  figure,  which  was  presented  so  suddenly,  to 
be  so  speedily  withdrawn,  we  turn  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  of 
2  Esdras.  Both  books  are  quite  certainly  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  both  ati'ord  unmistakable  testimony  as 
to  the  deep  impression  made  by  the  apocalyptic 
teaching  of  Daniel,  which  would  carry  with  it 
familiarity  with  the  concept  of  '  one  like  a  son  of 
man.'  The  date  of  the  Book  of  Esdras  is  undis- 
jmted  ;  it  belongs  to  the  closing  decades  of  the 
lirst  century  of  our  era,  approximately  to  A.D. 
81.  The  date  of  the  Similitudes — a  later  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch — is  more  open  to  doubt. 
R.  H.  Charles  (Book  of  Enoch,  p.  29)  holds  them  to 
have  been  written  between  B.C.  94-79,  or  B.C.  70-64. 
Schiirer  (HJP  II.  iii.  68)  places  them  somewhat 
later  :  'at  the  very  soonest,  in  the  time  of  Herod," 
I.e.  between  B.C.  37-4.  Thus,  according  to  both 
these  authorities,  the  Similitudes  are  pre-Christian. 
Whether  they  have  been  subjected  to  interpolations 
at  Christian  hands  has  been  much  debated.  The 
l)lea  that  such  interpolations,  had  they  taken 
place,  must  have  gone  further,  appears  conclusive. 
Schiirer  [I.e.]  claims,  with  reason,  that  'this  much 
at  least  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  view  of  the 
Messiah  presented  in  the  part  of  the  book  at 
present  under  consiileration  [the  Similitudes']  is 
perfectly  explicable  on  Jewish  grounds,  and  that 
to  account  for  such  view  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  it  was  due  to  Christian  influences. 
Nothing  of  a  speciflcally  Christian  character  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  this  section.'  We  are  concerned 
here  with  the  Messianic  teaching  of  the  Similitudes 
only  so  far  as  they  adopt  and  develop  the  concejjt 
derived  from  Daniel  of  a  heavenly  'Son  of  Man.' 
The  following  extracts  (cited  from  Charles'  tr.) 
may  suflice : 

In  ch.  46,  Enoch  is  represented  as  sajing,  when  relating  liis 
vision  of  the  Judgment :  '  And  there  I  saw  One  who  had  a  Head 
of  Days,  and  His  head  was  white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was 
another  being  whose  countenance  had  the  appearance  .  .  .  like 
one  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me 
and  showed  me  all  the  hidden  things,  concerning  that  Son  of 
Man,  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was,  and  whj'  he  went  with  the 
Head  of  Days  ?  And  he  answ  ered  and  said  unto  me.  This  is  the 
Son  of  Man  who  hath  righteousness,  with  whom  dwelleth 
righteousness,  and  who  reveals  all  the  treasures  of  that  which 
is  hidden,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  chosen  him,  and 
his  lot  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  hath  surpassed  everything  in 
uprightness  for  ever.  And  this  Son  of  ilan  whom  thou  hast 
seen  will  arouse  the  kings  and  the  mighty  ones  from  their 
couches,  and  the  strong  from  their  thrones,  and  will  loosen 
the  reins  of  the  strong  and  grind  to  powder  the  teeth  of  the 
sinners.  And  he  will  put  down  the  kings  from  their  thrones 
and  kingdoms,  because  they  do  not  extol  and  praise  him,  nor 
thankfully  acknowledge  whence  the  kingdom  was  bestowed 
upon  them.'  In  ch.  62  we  read:  'And  thus  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  exalted,  and  tliose 
who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  said,  Open  your  eyes  and  lift  up 
your  horns  if  ye  are  able  to  recognize  the  Elect  One.  And  the 
Lord  of  Spirits  seated  him  {i.e.  the  Messiah)  on  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  and  the  spirit  of  righteousness  was  poured  out  upon 
him,  and  the  word  of  his  mouth  slew  all  the  sinners,  and  all  the 
unriffhteous  were  destroyed  before  his  face.  And  there  will 
stand  up  in  that  day  all  "the  kings,  and  the  exalted,  and  those 
who  hold  the  earth,  and  the>-  will  see  and  recognize  him  how  he 
sits  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  righteousness  is  judged 
before  him,  and  no  lying  word  is  spoken  before  him.  .  .  .  And 
one  portion  of  them  will  look  on  the  other,  and  the.v  will  be 
terrified  and  their  countenance  will  fall,  and  pain  will  seize 
them  when  they  see  that  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory.  And  the  kings  .  .  .  will  glorify  and  bless  and  extol 
him  who  rules  over  all,  who  was  hidden.  For  the  Son  of 
Man  was  hidden  before  Him,  and  the  Most  High  preserved  him 
in  the  presence  of  His  might,  and  revealed  him  to  the  elect.' 
See  also  69-'7  '  And  he  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  the 
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sum  of  judgment  was  committed  unto  him,  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  he  caused  the  sinners  and  those  who  have  led  the  world 
astray  to  pass  away  and  be  destroyed  from  off  tlie  face  of  the 
earth.'  These  passages  leave  no  room  to  question  how  the 
author  of  t*ie  Siinihtiides  interpreted  Daniel's  '  one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man.'  To  him  the  phrase  characterized  no  symbolic 
figure,  but  a  celestial  person.  Divinely  endowed  with  world-wide 
dominion,  and  appointed  to  be  the  judge  of  all  men.  The 
descriptive  expression  is  in  process  of  becoming  a  title  ;  passing 
through  demonstrative  stages — 'this  Son  of  Man,'  'that  Son  of 
Man,' — it  emerges  as  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 

In  2  Es  13  there  is  no  such  development  of  the  phrase,  '  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,'  as  we  find  in  the  Similitudes,  but  the 
dependence  upon  Daniel  and  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Dn 
71''  is  not  less  clear.  Esdras  is  represented  as  recounting  a 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  coming  'up  from  the  midst  of  the  sea 
as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man  ;  and  I  beheld  [he  proceeds], 
and,  lo,  that  man  flew  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  :  and  when  he 
turned  his  countenance  to  look,  all  things  trembled  that  were 
seen  under  him.  .  .  .  And  after  this,  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  there 
was  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  men,  out  of  number,  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  make  war  against  the  man  that 
had  come  out  of  the  sea.'  This  multitude  he  destroys  by  the 
mere  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  then  he  is  seen  to  '  call  unto  him 
another  multitude  which  was  peaceable.'  When  Esdras  seeks  the 
interpretation  of  the  dream,  he  is  told  :  '  Whereas  thou  sawest 
a  man  coming  up  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  same  is  he 
whom  the  Most  High  hath  kept  a  great  season,  which  by  his 
own  self  shall  deliver  his  creatures  :  and  he  shall  order  them 
that  are  left  behind.  .  .  .  Behold,  the  days  come  when  the  Most 
High  will  begin  to  deliver  them  that  are  upon  the  earth.  .  .  . 
and  it  shall  be  when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass,  and  the 
signs  shall  happen  that  I  showed  thee  before,  then  shall  my 
Son  be  revealed,  whom  thou  sawest  as  a  man  ascending.  .  .  . 
And  this  my  Son  shall  rebuke  the  nations  which  are  come  for 
their  wickedness.  .  .  .  And  he  shall  destroy  them  without 
labour  by  the  law,  which  is  likened  unto  fire.'  The  '  peaceable 
multitude'  is  further  explained  to  be  Israel,  of  whom  this  'son' 
of  the  Most  High  is  not  the  symbol,  but  the  Saviour. 

The  writings  of  Enoch  and  Esdras  are,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  only  the  survivors  of  other 
Apocalypses  of  the  same  period,  which  in  like 
manner  founded  themselves  on  the  vision  of  Daniel, 
and  sought  to  supply  in  their  own  way  what  the 
prophet  liad  left  untold  concerning  '  one  like  unto 
a  son  of  man.'  If  so,  that  phrase  would  also  in- 
evitably turn  in  the  popular  miud  into  a  definite 
Messianic  title,  calling  for  no  question  when  it  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  unless  it  were  as  to 
His  right  to  appropriate  it.  It  is  suggestive  to 
find  that  later  on  a  more  subordinate  expression 
in  Dn  7'^  was  adopted  in  similar  fashion,  and  that 
''?3j  n3— 'son  of  cloud,' or  'cloud-man,'  became  a 
Rabbinic  title  for  the  Messiah  (see  Levy,  NHWB, 
s.v.  •'hsi). 

At  this  point  it  is  needful  to  pause  to  consider 
how  our  Lord's  use  of  the  expression  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  He  spoke  Aramaic. 
If  6  vibs  ToO  avdpibwov  is  turned  into  Aramaic,  does 
it  give  an  expression  wiiich  could  be  employed  as 
a  title  ?  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  perhaps  6  vibs 
r,  dvOpihurov  a  mistranslation  of  the  words  actually 
uttered  by  Jesus,  or  an  expression  of  later  growth 
imported  into  His  sayings  by  Greek  -  speaking 
Christians  ?  Within  the  last  decade,  more  especi- 
ally, these  questions  have  been  keenly  discussed. 
Wellhausen  gave  stimulus  to  the  debate  by  a  foot- 
note in  his  IJG'  (1895,  p.  346),  in  which  he  said  : 
'  Since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic  He  did  not  call  Him- 
self 6  vibs  ToO  avdpibirov,  but  barnascha ;  that,  how- 
ever, means  'the  Man,'  and  nothing  else,  the 
Aramaeans  having  no  other  expression  for  the 
notion.  The  earliest  Christians  did  not  understand 
that  Jesus  called  Himself  simply  tlie  Man.  They 
held  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  made  accordingly  a 
designation  of  the  Messiah  out  of  barnascha,  and 
translated  it  not  by  6  avOpwiros,  as  they  should, 
but  quite  erroneously  by  6  vios  tov  avdpihwov.^ 
Wellhausen  further  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  makes  no  use  of  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man,' 
and  refuses  to  admit  any  evidence  which  might  be 
cited  from  Enoch,  on  the  arbitrary  plea  that  '  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  must  be  left  out 
of  account,  so  long  as  it  is  not  established  that  the 
relative  portion  of  the  book  was  known,  or  could 
be  known,  to  Jesus.' 


In  1896,  H.  Lietzmann  published  a  brochure — Der  Menschen- 
sohn — in  which,  after  a  review  of  previous  opinions,  he  enters 
mto  a  discussion  of  '  Son  of  Man '  in  Aramaic,  with  the  result 
that  he  declares  the  expression  to  have  been  in  Galilajan 
Aramaic,  'the  most  colourless  and  indeterminate  designation 
of  a  human  individual  '—one  that  might  be  used  as  an  indefinite 
pronouti  (p.  38).  The  use  of  nn  in  the  compound  phrase  is 
described  as  a  '  genuine  Semitic  pleonasm,'  and  it  is  maintained 
that  no  intelligible  distinction  existed  between  CJX  and  tJ":  "a. 
To  say  with  Wellhausen  that  where  the  Gospels  have  i  vios  t.  «»(/. 
the  translation  should  have  been  i  xttlpu^o!  will  not  do,  accord- 
ing to  Lietzmann,  since  that  could  be  no  distinctive  designation, 
and  the  Evangelists  do  most  certainly  intend  the  phrase  they 
use  as  a  definite  title  ;  but  '  Jesus  has  never  used  the  title  "  Son 
of  Man  "  of  Himself,  since  in  Aramaic  it  does  not  exist,  and  for 
linguistic  reasons  cannot  exist '  (op.  cit.  p.  85).  The  formula  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  terminus  teehnicus  of  Hellenistic  theology, 
which,  originating  in  Christian  Apocalypses,  was  applied  first 
to  passages  relating  to  our  Lord's  Return,  then  to  His  Passion, 
and  finally  to  other  sections  of  the  narratives. 

In  1899,  Wellhausen  returned  to  this  subject  (Skizzen  und 
Viirarbeiten,  Sechstes  Heft),  and  in  the  main  declared  his  adop- 
tion of  Lietzmann's  conclusion  that  Jesus,  speaking  Aramaic, 
could  not  make  the  difference  which  is  made  in  Greek  between 
<j  kvUpurro;  and  o  iiio;  t.  avti.  : — that  so  far  as  this  flifference  is 
made  in  the  Gospels  it  is  not  authentic,  but  is  derived  from 
interpreters  and  editors.  Wellhausen  withdraws  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  formerly  advocated,  that  Jesus  did  adopt  'the 
Man '  as  a  title,  meaning  thereby  that  He  fulfilled  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  He  now  declares  that  to  impute  such  a  meaning  to 
our  Lord  is  not  warrantable,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  that 
meaning  the  supposed  title  would  be  wholly  meaningless,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  employed.  The  use  of  i  mos  t.  a.itj.  in  the 
Gospels  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expressions  of 
Dn  713  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  Mk  13-'',  that  there- 
after it  became  the  custom  in  all  passages  which  refer  to  the 
Return  of  Jesus  to  avoid  the  pronoun,  and  to  place  instead  '  the 
Son  of  Man.'  Then  followed  the  same  usage  in  other  than 
eschatological  passages  (op.  cit.  p.  210).  Wellhausen  again 
adduces  in  confirmation  of  the  position  that  this  self-designa- 
tion of  Jesus  is  not  authentic,  the  argumentum.  ex  silentio — the 
entire  absence  of  the  expression  in  other  NT  writings  than  the 
Gospels. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dalman  (Die  Worte  Jesu,  1898  [Eng.  tr. 
1902])  and  Schmiedel  (Protestant.  Monatshefte,  189S,  Hefte 
7  and  8)  called  in  question  the  linguistic  premises  of  Lietzmann 
and  Wellhausen,  and  contested  their  conclusions.  They  both 
maintain  that  Jesus  did  certainly  call  Himself  'the  Son  of  Man,' 
using  the  title  in  a  Messianic  sense,  and  with  direct  reference  to 
Dn  71'i,  though  both  hold  the  primary  sense  of  'a  son  of  man,' 
in  that  verse,  to  be  collective,  and  not  personal.  Dalman 
adduces  evidence  to  show  that  '  the  Jewish  Palestinian  Aramaic 
of  the  earlier  period  possessed  the  term  CJN  for  a  human 
being,  while  to  indicate  a  number  of  human  beings  it  employed 
occasionally  NE'JN  '^3.  The  singular  number  E':n  13  was  not  in 
use  ;  its  appearance  being  due  to  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
where  [apart  from  Ezekiel]  D^X  p  is  confined  to  poetry,  and, 
moreover,  uncommon  in  it.  The  case  in  Dn  71^,  where  the 
person  coming  from  heaven  is  described  as  l^JN  -\12,  'one  like 
unto  a  son  of  man,'  is  just  as  uncongenial  to  the  style  of  prose 
as  the  designation  of  God  in  the  same  verse  as  x''DV  p'n^  '  the 
advanced  in  days '  (op.  cit.  p.  237).  Moreover,  just  as  in  Hebrew 
DIN  \2  is  never  made  definite,  so  is  the  definite  expression 
xe'JN  in  'quite  unheard  of  in  the  older  Jewish  Aramaic  litera- 
ture.' The  common  use  of  rJX  13  =  'man'  in  Jewish  Galilaean 
and  Christian  Palestinian  literature  is  to  be  regardetl  as  a  later 
innovation.  That  this  later  usage  was  not  already  in  vogue  in 
the  dialect  spoken  by  our  Lord  (of  which  no  written  specimen 
from  His  time  is  in  evidence)  is  demonstrated  by  His  words  as 
reported  in  the  Gospels.  '  "Man,"  both  in  the  singular  and  in  the 
plural,  is  frequently  enough  the  subject  of  remark.  How  is  it 
that  vlk  a.itipuTou  never  occurs  for  'man,'  and  01  via)  rijv  x-vtipuTuv 
only  in  Mk  328  ?  Can  the  Hellenistic  reporters— apart  from  the 
self-appellation  of  Jesus — have  designedly  avoided  it,  although 
Jesus  had  on  all  occasions  said  nothing  hut  "son  of  man"  for 
"man"?  That  cannot  be  considered  likely.'  Hence,  against 
Lietzmann  and  Wellhausen,  Dalman  holds  both  that  'Son  of 
man '  was  a  possible  expression  in  the  Aramaic  of  our  Lord's 
day,  and  that  by  its  singularity  it  was  adapted  for  use  as  a  title. 
'  To  the  Jews  it  would  be  purely  a  Biblical  word.'  To  the  same 
effect  Schmiedel,  who  sums  up  his  view  of  the  linguistic  part 
of  the  controversy  thus  :  the  Aramaic  Lexicon  '  must  not  say 
barnascha  means  "  man,"  and  nothing  more,  but  it  must  run 
thus  :  barnascha,  (1)  man,  (2)  abbreviated  designation  of  the 
form  "  like  a  son  of  man  "  (i.e.  "  like  a  man  ")  in  Dn  713,  which, 
although,  according  to  vv.18- 22.27,  signifying  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  was  held  to  be  the  Messiah.  We,  on  our  part,  de- 
clare that  second  meaning  to  be  extant,  and  to  have  been  so 
already  before  the  time  of  Jesus'  (I.e.  264).  Reference  is  made 
below  (§  5)  to  the  replies  of  Dalman  and  Schmiedel  to  the  argu- 
ment ex  silentio,  by  which,  as  already  stated,  it  has  been 
sought  to  lend  support  to  the  theory  that  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in 
the  Gospels  is  no  genuine  utterance  of  Jesus. 

In  1901,  P.  Fiebig  published  the  result  of  a  fresh  and  very 
thorough  examination  of  the  linguistic  evidence  on  the  matter 
at  issue.  The  main  contribution  in  his  dissertation  (Der 
Menschensohn)  is  a  demonstration  that  B'3n  and  KCJN  were,  in 
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spite  of  their  formal  indefiniteness  and  definiteness,  completely 
interchangeable ;  and  that  similarly  the  compound  expressions 
CJ  "M  and  Ktyj  "13  were  alike  employed  to  express  either  of  the 
three  meanings — (1)  the  man,  (2)  a  man,  (3)  some  one.  Hence, 
either  expression  might  be  rendered  by  o  uio;  7.  a.vti.,  or  by  wo; 
ayti.,  or — since,  according  to  Fiebig,  the  use  of  the  compound 
expression  as  the  precise  equivalent  of  tJ'JN  without  13  was  no 
relatively  late  introduction  from  the  Syriac — by  avOpan-o;  (p.  56). 
That  in  the  Gospels  a  distinction  is  maintained  by  using  i  uio; 
T.  a.vO.,  and  not  0  a.vt)pa-ro;  alone,  is  due  to  the  desire  to  bring 
out  that  the  fuller  phrase  is  used  with  direct  reference  to 
taiH  13  in  Dn  7^3.  But  whether  in  all  cases  the  distinction  has 
been  accurately  made  by  the  translators  is  matter  for  investiga- 
tion, having  regard  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic  expression. 
Further,  Fiebig  holds,  on  the  evidence  of  Enoch  and  Esdras, 
and  of  the  Synoptics  themselves,  that  'the  Son  of  Man,'  or 
rather  '  the  Man,'  was  in  our  Lord's  day  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah. 

Tlie  above  linguistic  discussion  has  demonstrated 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  any  contem- 
porary example  of  the  dialect  sjioken  in  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  earthly  nunistry.  In  their 
estimate  of  probabilities  afforded  by  cognate  dia- 
lects, or  by  later  usage,  scholars  are  sure  to  difier 
somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  investigation 
has  been  fruitful  in  suggestion  to  the  NT  critic. 
But  the  attempt  made  in  connexion  with  it  to 
account  for  the  presence  in  the  Gospels  of  '  the  Son 
of  Man  '  on  some  other  grounds  than  that  it  repre- 
sents a  self-designation  employed  by  our  Lord, 
can  only  be  characterized  as  an  elaborate  failure. 
Wellhausen's  invocation  of  hypothetical  Apoca- 
lypses to  explain  the  presence  in  the  records  of 
Jesus,  and  in  those  records  not  in  the  apocalyptic 
passages  alone,  of  a  title  which  {ex  hypoth.)  He 
did  not  use,  removes  no  difficulty,  but  only  calls 
aloud  itself  for  explanation  how  such  a  thing  could 
be.  The  belief  that  the  title  is  the  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  is  left  unshaken. 

3.  When  did  our  Lord  adopt  the  title  '  Son  of 
Man '  ? — There  can  be  but  one  answer,  if  Ave  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  '  the  Son  of  Man '  was 
already  a  Messianic  title  before  our  Lord  employed 
it.  He  can  have  adopted  it  only  subsequently  to 
St.  Peter's  confession  of  His  Messiahship  at  Ca^sarea 
Philippi.  But  do  the  Gospels  lend  colour  to  any 
such  limitation?  Turning  to  the  earliest  of  the 
Synoptics, — and  we  may  confine  our  attention  just 
now  to  the  Synoptics, — we  are  met  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  St.  I\Lirk  has  the  jjhrase  only  twice 
^210. 28)  prior  to  the  Caesarean  incident ;  St.  Luke 
has  it  four  times  (5--»  6^-  -^  7^),  and  St.  Matthew 
nine  times  (S^"  9«  lO-^  IP"  128-32.40  13^7.  «)_  xhus, 
in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  title 
occurs  subsequent  to  Peter's  confession.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  said  as  to  its  occurrence  in  such 
cases  as  are  prior  to  that  confes.sion?  No  one 
answer  will  suffice.  Certainly  it  will  not  do  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  saying  that  the  title  was 
but  little  known,  and  that  its  Messianic  applica- 
tion might  be  missed  until  our  Lord  Himself,  late 
in  His  ministry,  brought  it  into  direct  relation  to 
Daniel's  prophecy ;  or  to  adopt  the  alternative 
offered  by  Holtzmann  {NT  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  264)  of 
saying  that  '  the  son  of  man '  or  '  man '  was  used 
by  Jesus  at  first  in  its  ordinary  significance,  and 
then,  by  reason  of  the  stress  He  laid  on  it,  came  to 
be  to  the  disciples  an  enigmatic  word,  which 
brought  them  to  see  that  their  Master  -was  a  man 
not  as  others,  but  with  a  unique  calling,  and  at 
length  to  find  in  Him  the  Messiah.  Either  sup- 
position would  leave  unexplained  how  the  adoption 
of  the  title,  whether  unfamiliar  or  familiar,  could 
have  passed  unchallenged,  and  not  have  called 
forth  questions  as  to  the  sense  in  Mhich  Jesus  was 
using  the  words.  As  little  is  help  to  be  found  in 
Fiebig's  suggestion  that  one  reason  why  our  Lord 
chose  this  title  ('the  Man,'  according  to  Fiebig), 
was  that  men  would  find  in  it  a  meaning,  though 
they  might  fail  to   apprehend   the  meaning  with 


which  Jesus  employed  it  (o/?.  cit.  p.  120).  Here, 
again,  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  speaker  could  apply 
a  title  to  himself  unless  it  were  with  an  obvious 
purpose,  which  his  hearers  would  certainly  discern. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that 
it  was  a  more  usual  thing  in  Aramaic  than  it  is 
in  our  own  language  for  any  one  to  speak  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person.  Such  a  form  of  speech 
might  lend  itself  to  more  definite  self-revelation, 
but  clearly  it  was  in  no  wise  calculated  to  secure 
self-concealment.  Wrede,  in  a  note  in  ZKTW 
(1904,  Heft  4),  urges  that  in  recent  discussions 
about  the  '  Son  of  Man '  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  really  astonishing  fact  that  Jesus 
is  represented  in  the  Gosjiels  as  quite  habitually 
speaking  of  Himself  as  of  a  third  person,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  the  Gospels  show,  no  one  tliouglit  it 
strange.  AVrede  is  justified  in  saying  that  only 
our  early  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  makes  us  insensible  to  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  frequency  of  the  reciurence  of  the 
title ;  but  he  surely  greatly  exaggerates  the  diffi- 
culty when  he  finds  in  it  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment to  deny  that  Jesus  used  this  self-designation  at 
all.  Certainly  it  was  an  unusual  and  striking  form 
of  sjjeech  to  adoj^t.  But  that  constitutes  no  suffi 
cient  reason  for  assuming  that  our  Lord  did  not 
adopt  it,  even  because  it  was  more  calculated  to 
arrest  attention  when  He  desired  to  lay  stress  on 
His  Messianic  claims,  and  on  special  aspects  of 
them.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  an  unwonted  form  of  speech,  most  calculated 
to  i^rovoke  inquiry  concerning  the  sj^eaker,  was 
adopted  by  Jesus  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Synoptics,  He  studiously  avoided 
making  His  identity  known,  when  He  had  not  even 
affirmed  His  Messiahship  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  look  in  detail  at 
the  passages  cited  above,  in  wliich  the  title  is  found 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship. 
For  that  declaration,  see  Mt  16^8,  Mk  8-»,  Lk  O^". 

Taking  first  the  passages  in  St.  Mark,  with  their 
parallels  in  the  other  Synoptics,  and  turning  to 
Mk  210  (cf.  Lk  S--*,  Mt  9«),  we  are  confronted  at  once 
with  the  representation  that  quite  early  in  His 
ministry,  when  in  the  presence  of  hostile  scribes, 
Jesus  definitely  identifies  Himself  with  the  '  Son 
of  Man.'  '.  .  .  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  j^ower  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  ...  I 
say  unto  thee.  Arise.'  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  incident  is  not  here  in  its  due  chronological 
position — that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  much  later 
time  in  the  Evangelical  narrative.  But  there  is  no 
reason,  unless  it  be  the  presence  of  the  phrase  now 
in  question,  to  think  so.  More  likely  is  it  that  in 
this  case  the  ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic  is  account- 
able for  the  presence  of  the  title  in  the  Greek 
rendering.  The  scribes  were  charging  Jesus  with 
blasphemy  because  He  assumed  to  pronounce  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  that  being,  as  they  held,  in  the 
power  of  God  only,  and  not  in  that  of  any  man. 
Jesus  responds  by  undertaking  to  afford  a  convinc- 
ing sign  that  even  'a  man  [meaning  Himself]  hath 
authority, '  etc.  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  pas.sage 
finds  support  in  Mt  9®,  where  we  read  that  the 
multitudes  who  stood  by  '  glorified  God,  which  had 
given  such  authority  unto  men^ — the  multitudes 
vmderstanding  our  Lord  to  have  employed  no  title, 
and  taking  the  expression  He  used  in  its  collective 
sense. 

In  Mk  228  (cf  Lk  6^,  Mt  128)  our  Lord's  argument 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
to  demand  that  '  man '  should  be  substituted  where 
we  now  read  'the  Son  of  Man.'  He  is  vindicating 
the  action  of  His  disciples,  and  asserting  for  all 
others  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the    Sabbath    as    they   had    exercised.      Jesus    is 
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not  concerned  to  assert  His  own  personal  rights, 
but  those  of  His  followers,  and  of  all  who  suti'ered 
from  restrictions  which  threatened  to  turn  that 
wliicli  was  given  for  man's  benefit  into  a  bondage. 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ...  so  that  man 
is  lord  [or  rather  "owner" — Kvpt.o's  answering  here 
to  a  familiar  sense  of  the  Hebrew  hv^ — Swete,  Com. 
on  St.  Mark]  even  of  the  Sabbath.' 

Taking  next  the  two  remaining  pre-C.'esarean 
occurrences  of  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  St.  Luke,  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  Lk  6",  presents  little  difficulty. 
It  is  an  obvious  case  of  an  editorial  insertion  of  the 
title.  Where  St.  Luke  has  '  for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake,'  Mt  5^^  has,  'for  my  sake' — the  latter  being 
clearly  the  earlier  form  of  the  saying.  Lk  7^*  (cf. 
Mt  11^^)  is  quite  conceivably  another  case  of  the 
reverent  substitution  by  tradition  of  the  title  in 
jjlace  of  a  pronoun.  Our  Lord  is  contrasting  His 
action  with  that  of  the  Baptist.  What  more  likely 
than  that  He  should  say,  '  John  the  Baptist  is 
come  ...  I  am  come '  ?  The  title  can  be  deemed 
here  in  no  wise  essential. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  six  passages  in  the  First 
Gospel  besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  whicii 
'  tiie  Son  of  Man  '  is  found  prior  to  Peter's  confes- 
sion. Taking  these  cases  in  order  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  Gospel,  it  is  sufficient  as  to  the  first, 
Mt  S'-**,  to  note  that  its  parallel  is  Lk  9°^ — i.e. 
according  to  St.  Luke  the  incident  of  the  scribe 
who  volunteered  to  follow  Jesus  was  subsequent  to 
Peter's  confession.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
here  any  misconception  of  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
part  of  His  translators.  He  cannot  have  said  that 
in  contrast  to  beasts  and  birds  '  man '  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  The  contrast  drawn  is 
between  such  creatures  and  Himself,  the  Messianic 
'Son  of  Man.'  If  even  He  had  no  resting-place, 
His  followers  might  know  thereby  what  haixlship 
they  must  be  prepared  to  undergo.  Mt  lO"'^^  is  quite 
clearly  not  in  its  true  chronological  order  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  later  time  than  tiie  first  mission  of  the  Twelve, 
and  to  a  connexion  in  which  a  larger  work  was 
contemplated  than  that  with  which  they  were  then 
entrusted.  But  the  Evangelist,  following  his  pre- 
ference for  topical  arrangement,  has  linked  these 
later  words  to  the  insti'uctions  given  to  the  Twelve 
when  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  their  earliest 
missionary  expedition. 

Mt  12=*"^  when  compared  with  Lk  121"  ^nd  with 
Mk  3-*,  is  found  to  be  a  combination  of  two  difi'erent 
reports  of  our  Lord's  saying  as  to  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Mk  3'-*  has  no  mention  of  '  the 
Son  of  Man,'  but  it  has  the  expression,  quite  unique 
in  the  Gospels,  'the  sons  of  men.'  It  runs  thus: 
'  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  and  their  blasphemies  .  .  .  but  whosoever 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Sjiirit.  .  .  .'  In 
the  parallel  in  St.  Luke,  the  unwonted  phrase  '  the 
sons  of  men '  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  familiar  expression  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  the 
entire  saying  is  modified  in  accordance  therewith. 
That  St.  Mark  has  the  utterance  in  its  genuine 
form  is  unquestionable.  Whether  it  properly  be- 
longs to  the  period  before  the  incident  at  Cffisarea, 
or,  as  St.  Luke  suggests,  was  later  than  it,  it  did 
not  contain  the  title  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 

Mt  12*  (cf.  Lk  1P»).  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  St.  Luke  places  this  saying  in  order  of 
time  considerably  later  than  does  St.  Matthew,  and 
as  before,  preference  must  be  given  to  St.  Luke  in 
a  matter  of  chronological  order. 

Finally,  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which  the  title  appears  twice  (Mt  13^^-  ^i), 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  said  to  belong  to  a  late 
period  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  owes  its  present 
position  to  St.  Matthew's  desire  to  bring  it  into 
the  collection  of  parables  comprised  in  his  13th 
chapter. 


Thus,  of  the  instances  in  which  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  api^ears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  prior 
to  their  recital  of  Peter's  confession  at  Cajsarea 
Pliilippi,  thei'e  is  not  one  which  can,  on  examination, 
be  held  to  atlbrd  proof  that  this  Messianic  title  was 
used  by  Him  before  His  follower  had  declared  Him 
to  be  the  ^Messiah,  or  to  invalidate  the  assumption 
that  the  use  of  the  title  by  our  Lord  began  at  tlie 
time  of  that  declaration,  not  earlier. 

In  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  incident  at  Caesarea  there 
are  remarkable  additions,  both  to  our  Lord's  question  and  to 
Peter's  answer.  In  Mt  \&^  we  read  :  '  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  Man  is  ? '  The  answer  is  },'iven  :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.'  In  Mk  S^"  the  question  is:  'Who  do 
men  say  tliat  I  am  ? '  The  answer  is  simply  :  '  Thou  art  the 
Christ.'  St.  Luke  (91^-20)  agrees,  with  but  slight  variations,  with 
St.  Mark.  He  has  :  '  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  I  am?  .  .  . 
The  I  Christ  of  God.'  We  have  here  another  case — the  most 
notable  of  all  such  cases — in  which  the  title  has  been  substituted 
for  the  pronoun  which  our  Lord  employed.  It  is  possible  that 
in  this  case  the  additional  clause  was  first  appended  to  Peter's 
answer,  and  that  the  substitution  in  our  Lord's  question  was 
occasioned  by  it — a  substitution  which  represents  the  desired 
answer  as  already  provided  in  the  statement  of  the  question. 
Iloltzmann  may  be  right  in  suggesting  that  doctrinal  interests 
are  answerable  for  such  a  result.  He  says  (pp.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  258) 
that  '  the  First  Evangelist  appears  as  the  theologian,  who  sees 
in  the  "Son  of  Man"  the  obverse  of  the  "Son  of  God,"  and  so 
prepares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.'  Whether 
the  clauses  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed  to  St.  Matthew  himself, 
or  whether  they  may  be  due  to  the  theological  tendency  of  a 
later  hand,  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

For  other  instances  than  those  already  cited  of 
this  variation — the  title  appearing  in  one  Gospel, 
but  not  in  the  parallel  passage  in  another,  or  in 
the  other  two — see  Lk  12^  as  compared  with  Mt  10*^ ; 
Mt  16-8,  cf.  ^Ik  91  and  Lk  9'-^ ;  Mk  10"^  and  Mt  20^8, 
cf.  Lk  22-'' ;  Mk  8"  and  Lk  9--,  cf.  Mt  W\ 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  tlie 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  need  here 
only  be  pointed  out  that  such  occurrence  is  in 
entire  accord  with  the  representation  of  St.  John, 
that  from  their  earliest  association  with  Him  our 
Lord's  followers  knew  that  He  was  the  DivineChrist. 
The  declaration  of  Messiahship  and  the  use  of  the 
title  are  concurrent  in  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  as  in  the 
Synoptics.  This  agreement  is  to  be  emjihasized 
here :  the  reconciliation  of  the  view,  which  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  Messiahship  as  declared  from  the 
outset  of  His  ministry,  with  the  threefold  testimony 
that  such  declaration  followed  only  when  disciples 
had  received  prolonged  training  in  the  course  of 
that  ministry,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  purpose.  The  first  occurrence  of  the 
self-designation  in  St.  John's  Gospel  aftbrds  a 
striking  parallel  to  our  Lord's  use  of  it  in  response 
to  Peter's  confession  (Mk  8-^-^').  Nathanael  de- 
clares Jesus  to  be  '  the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  king  of 
Israel,'  and  to  that  confession  Jesus  responds  Avith 
the  jn'omise  :  '  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man'  (Jn  l^i).  Similarly  in  3^^  it  is 
Avhen  Jesus  has  declared  to  Nicodemus  that  He  has 
Himself  descended  from  heaven  and  can  therefore 
tell  of  heavenly  things,  that  He  goes  on  to  designate 
Himself  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  to  foretell  His 
suffering  on  behalf  of  man.  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  precisely  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  not  a  hint  is  given  that  the  title  was 
unfamiliar  and  one  that  called  for  explanation. 
Nicodemus  was  not  indisposed  to  ask  questions ; 
but  St.  John  leaves  us  to  infer  that  as  to  this 
designation  he  found  no  difficulty.  Three  times 
in  ch.  6  (vv.^^-  ^^-  ^"),  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
course in  wliich  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  '  the 
bread  Avhich  came  down  out  of  heaven,'  the  title 
occurs,  accompanying  and  used  to  emphasize  an 
open  declaration  of  our  Lord's  claims  as  to  His 
Person  and  Work. 

The  later  occurrences  of  the  title  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  all,  with  the  exception  of  9^-^  (if  avdpihirov 
be  the  right  reading  there),  are  found — as  is  the 
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case  with  most  of  its  later  occurrences  in  the 
Synoptics — ^in  passages  relating  to  our  Lord's 
Passion,  or  to  the  glory  which  would  follow  thereon. 
Tiiis  fact  suggests,  at  least  in  part,  the  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  which  must  now  be  made. 

4.  Why  did  our  Lord  adopt  this  in  preference 
to  any  other  Messianic  title? — Nowhere  does  He 
tell  us  in  precise  terms  ;  but  His  usage  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  its  attraction  lay  in  its  freedom 
from  the  limitations  which  beset  other  Messianic 
names. 

{a)  First  and  foremost,  if  i^ermitted  the  blending 
of  the  conception  of  tin-  Suffering  Set^vant  uiith  that 
of  the  Messianic  King.  That  was  the  great  en- 
largement which  Jesus  gave,  in  His  use  of  it,  to 
the  title  He  adopted.  True,  there  was  nothing  in 
Daniel's  delineation  of  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  ' 
to  suggest  such  a  blending,  but  there  was  also 
nothing  to  preclude  it.  Whether  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  in  glory,  and  for  universal 
dominion,  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  coming  in 
humiliation  and  a  reascension  through  suffering, 
the  writer  of  Daniel  did  not  tell.  But  what  the 
prophet  failed  to  disclose,  Jesus  revealed.  He  was 
indeed  the  son  of  man,  whom  Daniel  beheld,  but 
passing  through  a  phase  of  existence  anterior  to 
that  of  which  the  seer  had  a  glimpse,  and  a  phase 
which  none  were  anticipating.  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Messiah  ;  but  the  expectations  which  gathered 
about  that  name  made  no  allowance  for  that  which 
was  foremost  in  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  to 
earth.  Hence,  no  sooner  did  His  disciple  exclaim 
'Thou  art  the  Christ,'  than  'he  began  to  teach 
them  [the  disciples]  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders  and 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  after  three  days  rise  again.'  Put  even  so, — 
as  a  fresh  disclosure  concerning  the  Son  of  Man, — 
the  teaching  was  not  easy  of  reception,  as  Peter's 
remonstrance  showed  ;  but  to  have  said  at  that 
juncture  that  the  'Son  of  David,'  or  'the  Christ,' 
must  suffer  and  be  killed,  had  been  to  make  the 
teaching  yet  harder  of  reception. 

As  Dalman  says  (pp.  cit.  p.  265)  :  '  The  name  Messiah  denoted 
the  Lord  of  the  Messianic  age  in  His  capacity  as  Ruler  ;  in 
reality  it  was  applicable  only  when  His  enthronement  had  taken 
place,  not  before  it.  Suffering  and  death  for  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  Messianic  dignity  are,  in  fact,  unimaginable 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets.  When  Jesus 
attached  to  the  Messianic  confession  of  Peter  the  first  intima- 
tion of  His  violent  death,  He  did  so  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  entrance  upon  His  sovereignty  was  still  far  distant. 
.  .  .  But  the  "  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  of  Dn  Ti-f  has  still  to 
receive  the  sovereignty.  It  was  possible  that  he  should  also  be 
one  who  had  undergone  suffering  and  death.' 

Hence,  in  reiterated  statements  to  the  disciples 
concerning  the  death  toward  which  He  moved,  the 
invariable  self-designation  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord 
is  'the  Son  of  Man.'  See  Mk  g^- 1^- si  10»3  U'-^i- «, 
and  the  parallels  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Only  when  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection 
were  accomplished  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  His 
disciples  might  discern  how  false  and  misleading 
had  been  their  narrow  conception  of  what  Messiah- 
ship  could  be,  does  Jesus  speak  to  them  of  Himself 
in  other  terms  :  '  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
these  things  ?'  and  again  :  '  Thus  it  is  written  that 
the  Christ  should  suffer  '  (Lk  24-6-  ■*«). 

(b)  If  '  the  Son  of  Man '  was  a  title  capable  of 
being  associated  with  suffering  and  death,  it  was 
a.  title  already  associated  tvith  the  glorious  coming 
of  One  who  should  have  everlasting  rule  over  a  world 
in  which  the  powers  of  evil  shoidd  no  more  have 
sway.  That  was  the  form  of  expectation  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus  as  He  passed  on  His  way  to 
the  baptism  of  suffering,  and  that  was  the  form  of 
Messianic  hope  which  He  sought  to  strengthen  in 
His  followers  as  He  spoke  to  them,  with  growing 
frequency,  of  the  coming  of  '  the  Son  of  Man.'    The 


utterances  concerning  the  return  of  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  in  glory,  and  the  i)redictions  that  '  the  Son 
of  Man '  must  suffer  and  die,  are  in  strict  correla- 
tion (see  Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  92  ff.).  It  is  this  coming 
from  heaven,  this  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  ujion  earth,  to  which  Jesus  looks  forward. 
Wholly  unlike  the  anticipations  entertained  by 
men  around  Him  concerning  the  Davidic  Messiah, 
the  vision  of  Daniel  is  that  which  Jesus  again  and 
again  calls  to  mind.  He  will  come  '  in  tlie  glory 
of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels '  (Mk  S^*) ;  '  They 
shall  see  the  Son  of  ]Man  coming  in  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory'  (Mk  IS-** ;  see  also  14*'-); 
'  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and 
all  the  angels  wdth  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory  :  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  the  nations :  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another  .  .  .'  (Mt  25^'"^-).  This 
function  of  separation,  of  judgment,  is  not  in  the 
Danielle  sketch  of  '  the  son  of  man '  ;  it  is  a  feature 
added  by  our  Lord.  In  Daniel  the  judgment  is 
effected  by  the  Most  High.  It  is  .significant  of 
much,  that  Jesus,  while  adopting  and  citing  that 
prophecy,  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  it  in  this 
important  particular,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  He 
who  will  come  to  be  our  Judge  (cf.  Jn  5"'^). 

((•)  If  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  telling  of  descent  from 
heaven,  spoke  of  a  closer  association  with  God  than 
did  any  other  current  Messianic  title,  so  did  it  speak 
also  of  closer  association  with  man — with  the  race. 
All  narrow  particularism  falls  away.  He  who 
bears  this  title  is  no  mere  '  Son  of  David,'  or  '  King 
of  Israel.'  Especially  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
idiomatic  use  of  na  m  Aramaic,  as  of  p  in  Hebrew, 
such  a  title  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  way 
that  He  who  is  called  by  it  has  the  nature  and  the 
qualities  of  mankind,  and  that  He  who  calls  Him- 
self by  it  claims  thereby  relationship  with  man 
everywhere. 

It  is  in  such  reasons  as  these  that  we  may  find 
the  true  clue  to  our  Lord's  adoption  of  this  name — 
not  in  its  supposed  unfamiliarity,  nor  in  an  ambi- 
guity enabling  the  speaker  to  use  it  in  one  sense, 
while  He  could  confidently  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  understood  in  anotl^er  by  His  hearers. 

5.  Why  did  our  Lord's  followers,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephen,  not  apply  this  title  to 
Him  ?  —  The  fact  that  a  designation  which  ineets 
us  so  frequently  in  the  Gospels  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Ac  7^'',  wholly  absent  from  the  rest  of 
the  NT,  is  remarkable  and  significant.  But  of 
what?  Wellhausen  and  Lietzmann  answer,  of 
this  :  that  it  was  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  Epistles  and  to  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  such  a  title  was  employed  by 
Jesus,  and  that  the  presumption  is  that  only  after 
their  day  was  it  introduced  into  the  Gospels.  But 
how  this  could  be  done,  and  how  such  an  important 
modification  of  the  most  cherished  records  of  the 
Church  could  be  carried  out  with  such  enduring 
success,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Certainly  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  and  other  NT 
writers  did  not  know  that  this  was  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  because  they  make  no  direct  reference 
to  it.  Schmiedel  (I.e.  p.  260  f.)  points  to  He  2''n-  as 
affording  evidence  that  the  name  was  not  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  that  Epistle.  Similarly,  he  holds 
that  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15"^  makes  his  reference  to 
Ps  8  because  of  the  presence  in  that  psalm  of  the 
terms  which  he  associated  with  his  Lord  — '  the 
Son  of  Man.'  Schmiedel  is  on  firmer  ground  when 
he  goes  on  to  rebut  the  contention,  that  had  St. 
Paul  known  of  the  title  he  must  have  cited  it  in 
such  a  verse  as  1  Co  15^''.  He  urges  that  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  wrote  for  Greeks, 
who  would  not,  like  the  Jews,  understand  by  '  the 
son  of  man '  simply  'man,'  but  would  take  'son' 
quite  literally.     To  this  may  be  added  that,  apart 
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from  the  suggestion  of  a  purely  human  parentage, 
wliich  Gentiles  naiglit  receive  from  the  title,  its  use 
would  for  them  lay  an  undue,  and  therefore  a  mis- 
leading, stress  on  our  Lord's  humiinity.  To  the 
Jew  '  the  Son  of  Man '  suggested  the  Lord  from 
heaven  ;  not  so  to  the  Gentile.  Where  the  associa- 
tion of  the  name  with  heavenly  origin  and  majesty 
could  not  be  assumed,  there  the  Apostles  and  early 
exponents  of  Christianity  adopted  other  terms  as 
they  spoke  or  wrote  of  their  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  and  proclaimed  Him  as  '  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God'  (Jn  20^1).  To  use  the  words  of  Dalman 
{up.  cit.  p.  266),  '  the  Church  was  quite  justified  in 
refusing,  on  its  part,  to  give  currency  to  the  title  ; 
for  in  the  meantime  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  had  been  set 
upon  the  throne  of  God,  and  was,  in  fact,  no  longer 
merely  a  man,  but  a  Ruler  over  heaven  and  earth, 
"the  Lord,"  as  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  in 
its  apocalyptic  statement,  rightly  designate  Him 
who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

In  short,  the  absence  of  the  title  '  the  Son  of 
Man  '  from  other  early  Christian  records  than  the 
Gospels,  is  significant  of  the  widening  range  of  the 
Church's  appeal  beyond  the  confines  of  Judaism  ; 
its  retention  in  the  Gospels  is  no  less  significant  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  woi'ds  of  Jesus  were 
preserved  by  His  followers. 

Literature.  — >For  a  summary  of  various  interpretations  of 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  see  articles  by  Driver  in  Hastings'  DB ;  N. 
Schmidt  in  EBi ;  and  Baldensperger  in  Theol.  Rundschau,  1900, 
Hefte  6  und  7.  Many  of  the  more  important  modern  contribu- 
tiotis  have  already  been  indicated.  Of  those  not  directly  cited 
may  be  mentioned  :  Appel,  Die  Selbstbezeichnung  Jesu ;  Bruce, 
Kingdom  of  God  ;  Sandaj-,  Expositor,  Jan.  1891 ;  Bartlet,  ib. 
Dec.  1892 ;  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah  ; 
Wendt,  The  l^eaching  of  Jesus  ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara  ;  Weiss, 
Life  of  Christ.  GEORGE  P.  GoULD. 
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■See   Judas  Iscariot, 


SON  OF  THE  LAW See  Boyhood  and  Edu- 
cation. 

SONS  OF  THUNDER.— See  Boanerges. 

SOP. — 1.  The  7neaning  of  the  ivord. — '  Sop '  occurs 
in  E V  only  in  Jn  132«  6'^.  27. 30  ( a Vm  '  morsel ').  It 
is  akin  in  derivation  to  'sup'  and  'soup,'  and 
denotes  food  soaked  in  liquid  before  being  eaten. 
The  Gr.  word  in  each  case  is  \puixiov,  dim.  of  \p(j}tJi.6s, 
'  a  morsel.'  ^pw/j-iov  does  not  occur  in  LXX,  but 
i/zw/xos  is  found  in  Ru  2i-*,  Job  31^^,  and  in  EV  is 
rendered  'morsel.'  Its  use  in  Ruth  —  'Dip  thy 
morsel  (^pw/jLov)  in  the  vinegar'— is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  tpwixlov  in  John. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  sop  given  to  Judas. — Eders- 
heim  (LT  ii.  506)  and  others,  on  the  ground  especi- 
ally of  the  definite  art.  {to  \pu3txLov.  Edersheim  says, 
'  Mark  the  definite  article — not  "a  sop  "  '),  hold  that 
it  was  a  specific  sop,  used  at  the  Passover  supper 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  some  bitter  herbs,  all  wrapped  together 
and  dipped  in  the  Jiaroseth—&  sauce  made  of  raisins, 
dates,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar — and 
then  passed  round  to  the  company  by  the  host. 
Jesus,  as  the  host  at  the  Last  Supper,  would  hand 
this  sop,  first  of  all,  to  Judas,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  of  chief  honour  at  the 
table  (see  art.  Passover  [I.],  p.  326^  and  Upper 
Room).  It  is  not  enough  to  brush  this  view  aside, 
as  Meyer  does,  on  the  ground  that,  according  to 
John,  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Passover  meal ; 
for,  even  though  it  was  not  tiie  regular  Passover 
of  the  Jews,  it  may  have  been  a  Supper  of  a  similar 
kind  (see  art.  Passover  [II.],  p.  327*^).  On  the 
other  hand,  Edersheim's  argument  from  the  definite 
art.  is  precarious,  since  its  use  in  v.'-'"^  is  doubtful 


(see  WH) ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Evangelist,  writing 
long  afterwards  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
momentous  character  of  the  incident,  probably 
wrote  '  the  sop,'  meaning  thereby  '  the  tragic  sop,' 
'  that  fatal  sop ' — which  sealed  the  traitor's  doom. 
It  seems  much  more  probable,  then,  that  this  sop 
was  not  the  specific  Paschal  sop  passed  round  to 
the  company  by  the  host,  but  a  particular  sop  that 
Jesus  ottered  to  Judas  on  purely  personal  grounds. 
At  an  Oriental  feast  the  host  sometimes  presented 
a  guest  with  a  special  tit-bit  from  the  food  on  the 
table,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his  favour.  And 
it  Avas  not  by  any  accident  of  Judas'  jjosition  at  the 
table,  but  because  of  a  deep  purpose  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus,  that  this  sop  was  given. 

3.  Its  significance. — This  oflering  of  the  sop  to 
Judas,  Avhich  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
(though  Mt.  and  Mk.  make  Jesus  say  that  the 
betrayer  should  be  the  one  who  dipped  his  hand 
with  Him  in  the  dish  [Mt  26^3,  Mk  U^"]),  comes 
before  us  with  a  double  significance,  {a)  It  was 
a  sign  given  to  the  beloved  disciple,  in  response  to 
his  question,  '  Lord,  who  is  it?'  that  Judas  was  the 
one  of  the  company  who  was  about  to  betray  his 
Master  (vv."^^-  "®).  (6)  But  it  was  much  more  than 
this.  There  was  nothing  hypocritical  on  Christ's 
part  in  the  action.  He  did  not  make  a  show  of 
friendliness  to  Judas  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
John  a  private  sign.  What  was  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  a  token  of  hospitable  goodwill  was, 
without  doubt,  meant  in  this  case  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  deeper  than  any  ordinary  human 
affection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  last  appeal 
to  the  better  nature  of  this  erring  disciple,  with  a 
note  of  Avarning  underlying  the  appeal  (cf.  vv.^^-  -^). 
A  whole  world  of  blessed  possibility  lay  for  Judas 
in  that  profiered  sop ;  Divine  love  was  in  it,  and 
free  forgiveness,  and  full  restoration — if  only  he 
would  repent  of  his  meditated  crime.  And  just 
because  of  the  immensity  of  meaning  that  lay  in 
Christ's  gift  was  the  awfulness  of  its  result.  Judas 
'  received  the  sop '  (v. 3"),  and  doubtless  ate  it.  He 
understood  what  Jesus  wished  him  to  understand 
— the  mingled  love  and  warning  and  promise  and 
appeal  that  lay  in  His  act.  But  at  this  crisis  of 
his  fate  he  closed  his  ears  to  Christ's  otters  and  his 
heart  to  Christ's  grace.  And  immediately  the  light 
that  still  lingered  in  him  was  turned  into  darkness. 
For  'after  the  sop,  then  [^t6t€ — at  that  very  moment] 
Satan  entered  into  him.'  'The  violent  effort  he 
made  to  close  his  heart  to  the  heavenly  jjower 
opened  it  to  the  powers  of  evil '  (Godet).  Jesus 
knew  that  all  was  over.  '  That  thou  doest,'  He 
said,  'do  quickly'  (v.'^').  And  so  Judas,  'having 
received  the  sop '  [note  the  significant  repetition  of 
the  ominous  word],  '  went  out  straightway  :  and  it 
was  night.' 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  s.vv.  -^uuioti,  -^lu/^o; ;  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  '  Sop ' ;  the  Comm.  of  Meyer,  Godet,  VVestcott,  Dods,  in  loc.  ; 
Edersheim,  LT'±  505  fif.  ;  ExpTm.  [1891]  107  ;  Martin,  Winning 

the  Soul,  17.  J.  c.  Lambert. 

SORROW,  MAN  OF  SORROWS.— We  shall  find 
in  the  Gospels  no  theory  of  sorrow,  or  abstract 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  pain  and  suffering. 
The  problem  is  taken  for  granted,  and  a  solution  is 
given.  The  solution  is  experimental,  and  centres 
round  the  life  of  Christ.  If  we  ask  why  sorrow 
comes,  the  answer  is  not  speculative,  but  practical ; 
we  are  simply  pointed  to  His  experience  (He  12). 
Accordingly,  the  method  of  this  article  will  be  to 
deal  first  with  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and 
afterwards  with  the  meaning  of  sorrow  in  human 
life  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian. 

1.  The  '  Man  of  Sorrows.' — The  phrase  comes 
from  Is  53^  (niaN?n  d"!s  ;  LXX,  avdpuswos  iv  TrXvyii 
ibv  ;  Vulg.  virum  dolorum). 
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Objection  has  been  taken  (e.jr.  by  Cheyne,  G.  A.  Smith, 
Skinner,  Workman)  to  the  rendering  'sorrows,' '  pains'  being 
preferred  in  this  verse  and  the  next  as  a  nearer  parallel  to  'Sn 
('sickness'  rather  than  '  grief).  But  the  Oxford  Heb.  Lex. 
gives  many  instances  of  both  the  \b.  and  noun  as  referring  to 
mental  pain,  and  classes  this  passage  under  that  head.  While 
allowing  that  the  picture  in  Isaiah  is  primarily  of  physical  suffer- 
ing, we  may  without  hesitation  retain  the  familiar  "renderina;  of 
AV  and  RV. 

The  title  is  never  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT. 
It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  jjopular  rather  than  to 
technical  phraseology,  expressing  in  jiicturesque 
form  what  the  theologian  means  by  sj^eaking  of 
Christ  as  the  'Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.' 
Either  phrase  implies  equally  that  the  prophecy  of 
Is  53  was  in  a  true  sense  fulfilled  in  Him.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  primary  historical  bearing 
of  that  passage,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  there  was  no  expectation  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah.  The  indications  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  agree  comiiletely  with  the  evidence  of  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature.  '  The  idea  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  is  not  found  in  any  Jewish 
document  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  century' 
(Stanton,  Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  123). 
'  Man  of  Sorrows '  would  have  been  the  last  title  to 
have  caught  the  popular  imagination  of  that  age. 
'  Son  of  David  '  expressed  the  contemporarj'  hopes 
of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be.  That  the  one  title 
has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  other  is  signifi- 
cant. The  one  is  national,  more  or  less  materialistic, 
pointing  to  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  other  ex- 
presses the  universal  attraction  of  Christ,  His 
spiritual  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
means  by  which  His  influence  has  been  won.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  sorrows  of  Christ. — 
Though,  as  noted  above,  the  phrase  '  Man  of 
Sorrows'  may  be  retained  as  the  translation  of 
Is  53^,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general 
picture  of  the  passage  in  its  literal  sense  is  of  one 
visited  with  the  extreme  of  physical  suffering,  a 
Job  ;  many  see  in  it  the  description  of  a  leper,  as  in 
Ps  88.  If  the  view  is  correct  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  an  individual,  but  was  typical 
of  the  nation,  or  of  part  of  it,  it  will  none  the  less 
remain  true  that  the  figure  the  writer  has  chosen 
is  that  of  bodily  sickness.  The  sorrows  of  Christ 
were  not  of  this  nature,  nor  was  His  appearance 
unattractive,  still  less  repulsive,  as  of  one  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  disease.  In  the  Gospels  but  little 
stress  is  laid  on  the  physical  sufl'erings  even  of  the 
last  days.  .He  Himself  expressly  deprecates  so 
doing  (Lk  23^).  He  once  refers  to  the  privations 
of  His  life  (Lk  9^^)  in  order  to  check  one  who  had 
not  counted  the  cost  of  discipleship.  A  single  word 
from  the  Cross  (Jn  lO^^)  has  to  do  with  His  bodily 
needs.  Where  the  thought  of  His  own  sufferings 
comes  to  His  mind,  the  impression  we  have  is  of 
spiritual  sorrow  (Mk  10=*-  14**  15=^,  Lk  \2^,  Jn  \2^), 
and  commentators  of  all  schools  have  connected 
this  sorrow  with  His  contact  and  conflict  with  sin. 
He  sighs  at  the  presence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
(Mk  7^-*).  When  face  to  face  with  death.  He  is 
moved  with  sympathetic  compassion  (Lk  7'^) ;  He 
gi-oans  in  spirit,  is  troubled,  and  weeps  (Jn  IP''). 
The  underlying  thought  in  these  passages  seems  to 
be  His  sense  of  what  lies  behind  liuman  sufi'ering. 
So  it  is  different  degrees  of  sin  at  which  His  sorroAv 
is  implied  or  expressed ; — dulness,  unbelief,  or 
hardness  of  heart  in  the  disciples  (Mt  16^  Mk  8-i 
919  io>^  i4-37-37^  Lk  22^8^  Jn  14^)  ;_the  wilful  blind- 
ness and  opposition  of  His  countrymen  (Mk  3^  6*'  8^-, 
Lk  13^5)  Specially  significant  are  the  laments  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt  2i^\  Lk  W^).  He  is  grieved  at 
ingratitude  (Lk  17^^),  at  lack  of  hospitality  (Lk  7**), 
at  the  profanation  of  the  Temple  (Mt  2V-),  above 
all,  at  the  treachery  of  Judas  (Mt  26-o,  Jn  13^^. 
He  feels  sorrowful  compassion  over  the  multitude 


without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9*6,  Mk  6^4).  On  the  other 
hand,  His  joy  is  specially  mentioned  at  the  con- 
quest or  removal  of  sin  (Mt  IS^^,  Lk  lO-i  15').  A 
study  of  these  passages  will  show  the  sense  in  which 
He  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows.  On  the  one  hand.  He 
was  brought  into  a  relation  to  sin  from  which  His 
nature  shrank,  and  which  even  seemed  at  its 
climax  to  lead  to  a  separation  from  God  (Mk  IS^-*). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  His  conflict  against  sin  He 
was  spiritually  alone.  He  knew  more  clearly  than 
any  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  results.  He  saw  what 
man  might  be  if  he  chose,  ami  what  in  fact  he  was. 
He  realized  every  hour  the  tragic  irony  of  the 
situation,  that  He  had  come  to  His  own  and  they 
would  not  receive  Him.  The  horror  of  His  rejec- 
tion by  His  countrymen  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
suffering  it  implied  for  Himself,  as  in  their  own  loss 
of  opportunity.  Is  53  was  profoundly  true.  INIen 
did  not  perceive  or  desire  the  beauty  of  His  holiness. 
They  despised  and  rejected  His  message  ;  they  hid 
their  face  from  Him  because  they  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  the  splendour  of  the  goodness  and  love  He 
came  to  reveal.* 

3.  The  necessity  of  sorrow  in  the  life  of  Christ 
came  from  the  spiritual  character  of  His  work. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
popular  conception  of  the  Messiah,  a  certain 
amount  of  conflict  and  hardship  could  readily  be 
allowed  for.  The  Roman  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  without  a  blow  ;  and  as  it  became  clear  that 
opposition  from  within  His  own  nation  was  to  be 
expected,  temporary  disappointments  and  mis- 
understandings would  fall  within  the  disciples' 
scheme  of  the  future.  They  were  ready  for  the 
hardships  of  an  earthly  struggle,  i.e.  to  drink  His 
cup  as  they  understood  it.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  Cross,  because  they  had  not  a  deep 
enough  conception  of  His  work.  Not  Roman  or 
Sadducee,  but  sin,  was  the  enemy ;  His  end  was 
the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  and  universal 
empire.  The  national  mission  of  the  Son  of  David 
had  passed  into  the  world-wide  mission  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah, t  and  the  means  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  one  would  no  longer  serve  the 
other.  His  work  moved  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
the  weapons  of  His  warfare  must  be  more  mys- 
terious and  spiritual  than  any  outward  miracle. 
These  weapons  were  the  attractive  and  atoning 
power  of  service,  and  sorrow.  Mk  lO'*^  shows  this 
clearly.  The  Cross,  the  life  of  service,  and  all  it 
implied  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  were  necessary 
because  He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (cf.  Jn  12^-). 

The  fuller  discussion  of  the  redemptive  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings  belongs  to  other  articles  (see 
art.  Atonement).  It  must  suffice  here  to  insist 
on  what  all  theories  admit,  that  only  as  Sufferer 
could  He  be  Saviour.  He  had  come  to  serve  God 
as  man  ;  therefore  suffering  was  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  His  obedience  (He  2^°  5^).  It  is  a  fact 
of  history  that  as  the  Sufferer  He  has  conquered 
and  draAvn  men  unto  Him.  The  title  '  Man  of 
Sorrows  '  expresses,  more  perhaps  than  any  other. 
His  attractive  power ;  it  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  Christian  art  and  music.  The  thought  under- 
lying it  is  not  primarily  any  logical  theory  of 
Atonement,  but  the  all-embracing  sympathy  of 
the  God-man.  His  'Come  unto  me'  (Mt  IP*)  is 
a  comfortal)le  word,  because  it  is  spoken  by  One 
'  who,  in  that  he  himself  suff"ered  being  tempted, 

*  From  this  point  of  view  the  nearest  parallel  to  Christ  is 
.Jeremiah,  the  '  man  of  sorrows '  of  the  OT.  There,  too,  we  have 
the  one  standing  in  moral  solitude  over  against  the  whole 
nation,  in  bitterness  of  soul  because  he  knows  that  none  will 
listen  to  his  message.  If,  as  is  often  thought,  his  experience 
had  some  share  in  moulding  the  conception  of  Is  53,  that 
chapter  forms  a  close  link  between  him  and  Christ,  pointing 
back  to  the  one  and  forward  to  the  other  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith, 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  etc.). 

t  See  Workman,  The  Sei-vant  of  Jehovah,  ch.  vii. 
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is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted'  (He  2^^ 
3^5,  cf.  Mt  8"). 

4.  The  Christian  conception  of  sorrow. — Sorrow 
is,  properly  sjjeaking,  a  psychological  term,  being 
a  description  of  a  state  of  mind.  It  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  suttering,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, which  may  be  its  occasion.  We  may  define  it 
as  the  sense  of  discord,  the  consciousness  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be,  in  ourselves,  or  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  experience  peculiar  to  man,  and 
can  be  atti'ibuted  to  animals  only  by  an  eflbrt 
of  personihcation.*  In  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  man  we  may  begin  to  see 
something  of  its  purpose. 

'  The  inherent  necessitj'  in  man  of  sorrow  .  .  .  testifies  that 
his  essential  constitution  and  nature,  as  man,  is  something 
which  all  this  world's  life  and  the  conditions  of  it — by  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  what  the^'  are — cannot  match  and  cannot 
satisfy.  The  very  constitution  of  his  being  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  life  are  out  of  harmony  together.  Tiiey  do  not 
and  cannot  fit  ;  the  one  is  too  small  to  satisfy  the  other.  Set 
man,  being  what  man  is,  in  this  world,  as  the  conditions  of  this 
world  are,  and  the  necessary  result  is,  sooner  or  later,  sorrow ' 
(Moberly,  Sorroio,  Sin,  and  Beauty,  p.  7). 

To  a  creature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  .sorrow  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  struggle  against  sin 
in  an  imperfect  world.  Given  the  fact  of  sin, 
suffering  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Only  in  a  perfect 
state  could  it  be  desirable  that  sorrow  and  sighing 
should  flee  away. 

Hence  if  sorrow  is  a  privilege  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  it  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  privilege  of  the  Christian.  The  second 
Beatitude  (Mt  5^)  speaks  absolutely  of  its  blessed- 
ness. The  underlying  thought  seems  to  be  that 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  will  lead  to 
the  effort  to  right  them.  Discord  within  the  soul, 
i.e.  sin,  is  specially  in  view.  Mourning  is  the 
evidence  of  the  break-up  of  the  self-complacency 
which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Sorrow,  indeed,  is  of  no  vjilue  unless  it  leads  to  the 
striving  after  higher  things.  There  is  no  blessed- 
ness attached  to  vain  regret  for  the  past  (Mt  25^* 
27^,  Mk  10^-),  or  to  the  sorrow  which  Hnds  its  vent 
in  weary  sleep  instead  of  in  prayer  (Lk  22''^).  The 
bearing  of  pain,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  is  in  itself 
neutral ;  it  is  ettective  only  when  it  is  the  means  of 
rooting  out  from  the  self  a  cause  of  offence  (Mt  o'-**, 
etc. ).  The  sorrow  M'hich  is  fruitful  is  the  travail 
which  issues  in  the  birth  of  a  new  life  (Jn  12-'*  16-'). 
The  one  object  of  the  purging  is  that  the  branch 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit  (Jn  15^). 

If  sorrow  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
attempt  to  right  things  in  oneself,  it  will  also 
accompany  the  attempt  to  right  things  in  the 
world.  It  was  Christ's  experience,  and  it  will  be 
the  experience  of  His  followers  (Jn  15^"  etc.)  as 
they  share  His  work.  The  traditional  saying  of 
Christ  that  '  he  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  Hre ' 
(Orig.  Horn,  in  Jcr.  xx.  3)  is  at  least  authentic  in 
spirit.  The  disciples  must  bear  the  cross  He  bears 
(MkS^-*),  drink  His  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  His 
baptism  (Mk  \d^),  carry  His  yoke  (Mt  IP^).  The 
sword  must  pierce  the  Virgin's  heart  because  of  her 
nearness  to  Him  (Lk  2^^) ;  even  the  Innocents  sutler 
itnconsciously  on  account  of  tlieir  connexion  with 
Him  (ilt  2'").  The  via  dolorosa  is  the  only  road  to 
union  with  Him.f 

In  Jn  16  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples  is  contrasted 
with  the  transient  joy  of  the  world.  The  world 
rejoices  (16"'*)  '  as  having  been  freed  from  one  who 
was  a  dangerous  innovator  as  well  as  a  condenmer 
of  its  ways '  ( Westcott,  ad  loc. )  ■  i.e.  it  is  satisfied  to 
have  no  Christ,  even  to  have  removed  Him,  and  is 

*  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ro  8^2,  where  Nature  is 
represented  as  sharing  in  the  imperfection  and  hopes  of  man. 
Cf.  Sanday-Headlam,  aii  loc. 

t  It  need  hardlv  be  added  that  this  thought  dominates  the 
rest  of  the  NT  {e.g.  Ph  3io,  Col  124,  i  p  413). 


content  with  things  as  they  are.  The  sorrow  of 
the  disciples  is  connected  with  the  departure  of 
Christ.  The  primary  reference  is  to  the  immediate 
crisis,  but  in  all  ages  His  disciples  will  have  .sorrow 
in  all  that  hinders  their  full  vision  of  Him,  the 
complete  establishment  of  His  Kingdom,  and  His 
return  in  glory.  Though  He  has  overcome  the 
world,  they  must  have  tribulation  in  it,  till  the 
victory  won  ideally  is  realized  in  fact  (16^^).  Sorrow 
cannot  be  completely  turned  into  joy  till  what  is, 
is  identical  with  what  should  be,  till  He  returns 
again  and  we  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn  3-).  As  we 
said  before,  we  find  no  abstract  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  sorrow.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian.*  Sorrow 
is  bound  up  with  every  attem2)t  to  combat  sin  in 
the  self  and  in  the  world.  It  is  the  reaction 
against  sin,  and  tliose  who  feel  this  most  keenly 
must  drink  most  deeply  of  the  cui^.  The  consola- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciple  is  sharing  the 
lot  of  His  master  here,  and  will  share  His  joy 
hereafter  (Mt  19-8,  Rq  gn^  2  Ti  2i'). 

5.  Sorrow  and  iiappiness. — It  would  be  an 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  to 
conceive  of  sorrow  merely  as  the  condition  of  future 
happiness.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  present 
happiness.  An  exultant  joy  is  the  note  of  the 
songs  which  hailed  Christ's  birth.  Joy  is  a  present 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5-^) ;  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  now  joy  and  peace  (Ko  14'^).  The  promises  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  are  not  purely 
e.schatological ;  they  belong,  ideally  at  least,  to  our 
life  now.  One  of  the  characteristic  paradoxes  of 
Christianity  is  that  its  sorrow  and  happiness  co- 
exist. Again  we  turn  first  to  the  experience  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  yet  we  cannot 
think  of  Him  for  a  moment  as  an  unhappy  man. 
He  rather  gives  us  the  picture  of  serene  and 
unclouded  happiness.  Beneath  not  merely  the 
outward  suffering,  but  the  profound  .sorrow  of 
heart,  there  is  deeper  still  a  continual  joy,  derived 
from  the  realized  presence  of  His  P'ather,  and  the 
consciousness  that  He  is  doing  His  work.  Unless 
this  is  remembered,  the  idea  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
is  sentimentalized  and  exaggerated.  And  again 
tlie  disciple  shares  the  experience  of  His  master. 
Neither  Christ  nor  the  true  Christian  can  for  a 
moment  wish,  like  a  Job  or  a  Jeremiah,  that  he 
had  never  been  born.  The  Beatitudes  exjjress  His 
own  humanly  discovered  secret  of  happiness  ;  He 
has  Himself  known  the  blessedness  of  mourning, 
though  never,  of  course,  over  His  own  sin,  and  He 
imparts  the  secret  to  His  follower.  And  though 
tlie  jjromises  of  Jn  16  can  be  completely  realized 
only  when  the  Christian  departs  to  be  with  Christ 
(Ph  1-**),  yet  even  now  His  joy  is  in  him  and  is 
fulfilled  (Jn  15^1) ;  even  now,  in  prayer  and  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  he  knows  the  joy  which  no  man 
can  take  from  him  (Jn  le-"- 22-24)  'Sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing '  (2  Co  6'"),  is  the  paradox  of  the 
gospel,  and  each  side  of  the  paradox  is  needed  to 
counteract  an  unbalanced  view  of  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  sorrow  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  to 
be  thought  away.  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  a  neces- 
sary fact,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  sinless 
One,  much  more  to  our  own  ;  the  condition  of  all 
progress  and  of  all  true  work  for  God.  This  is  the 
truth  ignored  by  the  '  sky-blue '  optimism,  which 
strives  to  live  ever  in  the  sunshine  and  blinds  itself 
to  sin.t  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  is  not  the  last 
word  of  life.  The  world  is  a  Koa/xos,  a  creation  of 
order  and  beauty.     We  find  in  Christ's  teaching 

*  '  The  real  Christian  looks  at  sorrow  not  from  without,  but 
from  within,  and  does  not  approach  its  speculative  difficult}'  till 
he  is  aware  by  experience  of  its  practical  power '  (Lux  j)lundi^^, 
p.  89). 

t  See  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  80  ff. 


nothing  of  the  sentimental  attitude,  which  looks 
on  suffering  witli  complacency,  as  though  it  were 
good  in  itself.  To  Him  evil  is  evil,  and  suffering- 
is  suffering  ;  He  came  as  the  Saviour  to  destroy 
them.*  Here  Christianity  is  in  strong  contrast  to 
Buddhism,  and  to  all  forms  of  morbid  asceticism. 
Bacon's  aphorism  that  '  prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  OT,  adversity  the  blessing  of  the  NT,'  is 
true  only  when  it  is  understood  that  beneath  the 
adversitj^  and  the  sorrow  of  heart  which  it  brings, 
there  is  even  here  and  now  the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  the  joy  which  comes  of  union  with 
Christ,  of  sympathy  with  man,  and  of  work  for 
God. 

Literature. — Davidson,  OT  Prophecy  (ch.  22) ;  Stanton, 
Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  \ol.  ii.  ; 
Moberly,  Sorrow,  Sin,  and  Beauty ;  Du  Bose,  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels;  Lux  Mundi,  'The  Problem  of  Pain';  Workman,  The 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  C.  W.  EmMET. 

SOUL. — In  every  act  of  thinking,  a  distinction 
exists  between  the  thinker  and  his  thought,  or,  as 
it  is  otherwise  expressed,  between  the  self  and  the 
not-self,  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  the  thinking 
subject  and  the  object  of  thought.  This  ego, 
self,  or  thinking  subject,  is  denominated  the  soul 
{ypi'xv,  ^^h  '■''rv'j);  fi"  '^pifit  (TTvevfia,  m  ;  see  Spirit)  ; 
often  also,  both  in  the  OT  and  NT,  the  heart 
{Kap5ia,  nS,  n?'? ;  see  HEART).  In  the  OT  the  soul 
is  sometimes  confused  with  the  blood  or  with  some 
important  physical  organ,  but  in  the  NT  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  body  as  an  im- 
material principle,  the  seat  of  conscious  person- 
ality, and  essentially  immortal  (jNIt  10-*  etc.  ;  see 
Immortality).  There  was  much  speculation  in 
our  Lord's  time,  and  had  been  for  some  two  cen- 
turies, on  the  mysterious  questions  of  the  soul's 
origin  and  destiny.  Some,  following  Plato  and 
Philo,  believed  in  its  eternal  pre-existence  (cf.  Wis 
8'^  RV) ;  others  (mainly  orthodox  Rabbis)  in  its 
creation  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (cf.  2  Es  4^^^-) ; 
others  in  its  premundane  creation  (Slavonic  Enoch 
23^)  ;  others  (perhaps  the  majority)  in  its  con- 
creation  with  the  body,  which  is  apparently  the 
doctrine  of  the  OT  (Is  44--  -^  49=-  ^  Job  3V^).  A 
few  supported  the  Platonic  speculation  of  metem- 
psychosis (so  apparently  Josejjhus ;  see  BJ  ill. 
viii.  5).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  aware  of 
these  discussions,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  Him 
whether  a  certain  man  had  been  born  blind  as  a 
penalty  for  sins  committed  by  him  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  It  is  a  signiticant  illustration 
of  the  economy  of  revelation  that  Jesus  avoided 
entering  upon  the  discussion  (Jn  9-).t 

1.  The  use  of  ^l/vxii  in  the  Gospels. — In  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
frequently  a  decided  difference  of  meaning  be- 
tween ^I'XV  a-nd  TTveufxa.  There  ^vxv  is  used  for 
the  principle  of  life  of  the  natural  man,  while 
TTvevfia  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  regenerate  Christian.  Hence 
the  derivative  \f/vxiK6s  (literally  '  soulish  ')  comes  to 
be  used  in  a  depreciatory,  and  even  in  a  bad  sense 
(I  Co  12"  IS-",  Ja  3l^  Jude  '9).  But  in  the  Gospels 
there  is  no  such  distinction  of  usage.  As  applied 
to  the  human  soul,  ^vxv  and  irvevixa  are  synonyms 
throughout  the  range  of  their  meaning.  Thus  in 
the  sense  of  natural  life,  we  have  Mk  3*,  cf.  Jn 
13^'  {^l^vxv)\  and  Mt  21^',  cf.  Lk  23-"',  Jn  W>  (Trvedixa). 
(For  the  lower  sense  of  irvevixa,  cf.  also  Mk  8^'-, 
Lk  8^5  2^ii--i'\  .Jn  1P3  i3-!i).  ^,,^,5,  as  well  as 
TTve'vixa,  is  used  quite  normally  for  the  soul  in  its 
highest  religious  activities  (see,  e.g.,  Lk  \*^,  where 

*  So  Hamack  most  admirably,  in  What  is  Christianity  ? 
ch.  vi. 

t  The  Creationist  view  of  the  soul's  origin  was  held  by  all 
.Tews  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  Traducianist  hj^Jothesis  first 
appears  in  Tertullian  (a.  n.  200). 


the  identity  of  ^vxv  and  irvevp-a  is  especially  ap- 
parent ;  Mt  11-9  223'  II  .  pf  1  p  211-25  419^  2  P  28 
etc.  ;  and  even  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  see  2  Co  1^, 
Eph  68,  Ph  1'-" ;  cf.  He  G^^  13'^).  In  one  passage 
(Jn  10-'')  ^pvxv  seems  even  to  stand  for  the  rational 
or  deliberating  faculty  (X670S,  vovs).  There  is, 
however,  between  i/'i'x^  and  Trvevfia,  as  used  in  the 
Gospels,  one  slight  distinction.  '/'i'X'7  emphasizes 
more  strongly  than  irvevp-a  the  idea  of  individual 
personality.  Hence  \f/vxo-i  (not  nvev/naTa)  is  used 
for  '  individuals '  or  '  persons '  (Ac  27^",  1  P  3'^'*) ; 
and  it  is  usual  to  sjjeak  of  the  salvation  or  loss  of 
the  \f/vxv  rather  than  of  the  irveiifxa  (Mt  6'^^  10^* 
16-5-26,  Mk  8"\  Lk  9-^  17=*=*  2V'>,  Jn  12'^5^  He  10^9,  Ja 
pi  52u^  I  p  p)  Yet  the  salvation  of  tiie  Trvevfia  is 
alluded  to  (1  Co  5^  1  Th  5-=*).  wvevixa,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  a  strictly  impersonal  term  (see 
Mt  5^**,  He  1").  It  is  used  like  \pvxri  to  denote  a 
disembodied  soul  (Lk  243'- ^s.  He  12^^  1  P  3'8,  Rev 
69  20-»).  In  Mt  121s  (a  quotation  from  Is  42^)  God  is 
said  to  possess  a  ^vxv-  In  Jn  •l"'*  He  is  said  to  be 
spirit  [wvevixa). 

The  following  particular  statements  about  the 
soul  (^pvxr))  are  made  in  the  Gospels.  As  the 
principle  of  physical  life  it  is  sustained  by  food 
(Mt  6-5) ;  as  the  oi-gan  of  spiritual  life  it  '  magnifies 
the  Lord'  (Lk  I-**).  It  is  capable  of  physical  and 
sensuous  pleasure  (12'9),  also  of  spiritual  rest  and 
refreshment  (Mt  ll-").  It  can  suffer  acute  sorrow 
(Lk  235)  and  anxiety  (Jn  10--').  It  can  grieve  (Mt 
26^8)  and  love  (22=*'^).  It  can  be  lost  and  saved 
(10^9  etc.).  At  death  it  is  yielded  up  (Jn  10"- ^^ 
12**),  but  survives  as  a  personal  self-conscious  being 
(Mt  1039  etc.).*     See,  furtlier,  SPIRIT. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  soul. — According 
to  Jesus,  the  soul,  being  a  man's  inmost  self,  the 
seat  of  his  self-conscious  personality,  and  inher- 
ently immortal  (Mt  10-*),  is  precious  beyond  all 
price.  Nothing  can  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  the  gain  of  the  whole  world  will  not  com- 
pensate for  its  loss  (16-8).  Jesus  drives  home  this 
truth  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  who  said  to 
his  soul,  '  Soul,  tliou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry '  ;  and  whom  God  rebuked  with  the  aAvful 
words,  'Thou  fool,  this  night  they  (i.e.  the  ministers 
of  my  vengeance)  require  of  thee  thy  soul '  (Lk 
2216-21).  ]Much  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  the 
gain  or  loss  of  the  soul,  genei'ally  with  a  play  upon 
the  double  meaning  of  i/'i'X'?  ('life'  or  'soul'). 
Most  of  these  passages  take  the  form  of  exhorta- 
tions to  martyrdom,  as,  for  instance,  Mt  10^9  '  He 
that  findeth  his  soul  (i.e.  he  that  saves  his  life  by 
denying  me  in  time  of  persecution),  shall  lose  it 
(by  eternal  punishment  in  Gehenna) ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  soul  for  my  sake  (i.e.  he  who  confesses 
me  in  time  of  persecution,  and  suffers  a  martyr's 
death),  shall  find  it  (in  heaven)' ;  (see  also  16-5,  lj^ 
1733,  Jn  1235).  ^]]  these  passages  refer  primarily 
to  martyrdom,  but  in  their  secondary  applications 
teach  that  even  lesser  sufferings  and  trials  endured 
patiently  for  Christ's  sake  have  as  their  reward 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  (Mt  10^*).  The  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  Lk  14-8,  ^yjieie  the  strange  phrase 
'  to  hate  the  soul '  is  a  rhetorical  expression  for 
willingness  to  suffer  martyrdom  or  .any  lesser  in- 
convenience for  Jesus'  sake  (cf.  also  Jn  12^).  The 
gain  or  salvation  of  the  soul  means  certainly  its 
eternal  happiness  in  heaven,  and  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  the  soul,  as  certainly,  not  its  annihila- 
tion, but  its  eternal  isunishment  in  Gehenna.  Tlie 
endlessness  of  the  soul's  final  retribution  is  not 
simply  an  inference  from  the  soul's  immortality, 

*  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  the  view  of  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve,  the  ■^ux'',  and  tmiuu.«.  of  man  are  not  distinct  principles 
or  entities,  as,  accordinjj  to  some,  St.  Paul  affirms  in  1  Th  5^3, 
cf.  He  41-.  The  lantjuage  of  the  Gospels  makes  decisively  for 
the  unity  of  the  soul,  and  for  a  dichotomy  of  man  (body  and 
soul),  not  for  a  trichotomy  (body,  soul,  and  spirit). 
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but  is  exegetically  establi>shed  from  Mt  25^"  etc. 
According  to  the  conceptions  represented  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  retribution  does  not 
wait  till  the  Last  Day,  but  begins  as  soon  as  the 
soul  leaves  the  body.  At  death  the  disembodied 
soul  passes  to  a  'middle  state'  (Hades),  where,  if 
rigliteous,  it  experiences  rest  and  refreshment  in 
'Abraham's  bosom,'  or  'Paradise';  or,  if  un- 
righteous, expiatory  punishment  (symbolized  as  a 
tormenting  flame)  in  a  linibus  or  'prison,'  which  is 
separated  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  the  abodes 
of  the  righteous.  The  disembodied  souls  are  repre- 
sented as  conscious  and  intelligent,  able  to  converse 
with  one  another,  and  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  friends  upon  earth  (Lk  \&^  23-*^  1  P  3", 
Rev  6'*). 

The  most  important  question  about  the  intermediate  state  is 
whetlier  spiritual  change  is  possible  in  it.  The  point  has  been 
keenly  debated,  but  the  affirmative  opinion  seems  to  have  the 
better  exegetical  support.  For  (1)  the  NT  represents  not  death, 
but  the  Second  Advent,  as  the  time  when  the  soul  will  render 
its  final  account  to  God.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  middle 
state  is  included  in  the  period  of  probation.  (2)  Christ  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  teach  that  some  sins  may  be  forgiven 
after  death  (Mt  123-) ;  and  at  least  to  hint  that  even  grievous 
sinners  may  be  released  from  torments,  after  adequatel.y  ex- 
piating their  crimes  (5-S).  (3)  The  torments  of  Dives  seem  to 
have  been  remedial  in  effect,  causing  him  for  the  first  time  to 
interest  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others  (Lk  16'-"). 
(4)  The  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  and  His  preaching  to  the 
disobedient  spirits  there  (1  P  31**),  plainly  presuppose  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance  after  death.'  * 

At  the  Last  Day,  according  to  Jesus,  there  will 
be  a  bodily  resurrection  of  all  men,  followed  by  a 
final  judgment,  and  a  tinal  settlement  of  the 
destiny  of  each  soul  (Mt  25^''^'').  The  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  is  clearly  taught  in  Mt  10^^,  Jn 
5-^  See,  further.  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
EscHATOLOGV,  ABRAHAM  (§ 'Abraham's  bosom '), 
Paradise,  Hell  [Descent  into]. 

Jesus  claimed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
human  souls  as  God  Himself  ;  and  as  the  Lord  of 
.souls  issued  the  universal  invitation,  '  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  .  .  . 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls '  (Mt  ll-**-  •^). 
He  also  declared  that  His  special  object  in  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  save  souls  (Lk  9^")  by  laying 
down  His  own  soul  as  a  ransom  (Jn  10"-  ^^  17^). 

3.  The  soul  of  Jesus. — If  Jesus  was  perfect  man, 
it  follows  that  He  must  have  possessed  not  only  a 
human  body,  but  also  a  human  soul  and  a  human 
spirit ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospels  and  of  the  NT  generally.  Thus  He  came 
to  give  His  soul  {fvxy]")  a  ransom  for  many 
(Mt  20-8  It),  ^^ftgi-  ti,y  interview  with  the  Greeks 
(Jn  12-''),  His  soul  {^vxn)  was  troubled,  and  He 
doubted  what  to  say.  In  Gethsenuine  His  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  (wepi\vw6s  ecmv  rj  fvxv  /j.ov, 
Mt  26***  II).  There  are  similar  references  to  His 
human  spirit.  He  groaned  (or  Avas  angry)  in  sjiirit 
{ev€l3pi/j.rjaaTo  t(^  ■wvevjj.aTL,  Jn  IP^)  ;  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit  {erapaxdv  rijj  irveu/xaTi,  13'-^).  On  the  cross 
He  commended  His  spirit  to  God  {TrapaTide/j.aL  to 
TTvevfia.  fxov,  Lk  23^^),  and  yielded  up  His  spirit 
{d<f>rJK€  TO  irvivfia,  Mt  27'''*  ;  wapediiiKe  to  irvevpia, 
Jn  IQ^**).  After  death,  His  Divine  Personality, 
still  in  hypostatic  (i.e.  personal)  union  with  His 
disembodied  human  spirit,  descended  to  Hades, 
and  there  preached  to  the  disobedient  spirits  in 
prison  (1  P  3'*,  cf.  Eph  4'') ;  visiting  also,  we  infer 
from  Lk  23^'*,  that  compartment  of  Hades  which  is 

*  Cf.  the  striking  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria :  '  The 
Apostles,  following  the  Lord,  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in 
Hades..  .  .  [God's]  punishments  [in  Hades]  are  saving  and 
disciplinary,  leading  to  conversion,  and  choosing  rather  the 
repentance  than  the  death  of  a  sinner.  .  .  .  Did  not  the  same 
dispensation  obtain  in  Hades,  so  that  even  there,  all  the  souls, 
on  hearing  the  preaching,  might  either  exhibit  repentance,  or 
confess  that  their  punishment  was  just  because  they  believed 
not  ? '  (Strom,  vi.  6).  See  also  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  Siinil. 
ix.  16 :  '  These  Apostles  and  teachers,  having  fallen  asleep, 
preached  also  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  before  them,  and 
themselves  gave  the  seal  of  their  preachino^.' 


reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the  just.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  and  other  passages,  that  the  view  of 
Apollinaris  that  Christ  did  not  pos.sess  a  human 
soul,*  but  that  the  Divine  Logos  took  its  place,  is 
not  Scriptural.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  Jesus  were 
subject  to  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  and 
were  therefore  human,  not  Divine. 

But  the  rejection  of  Apollinarism,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  view  that  Christ  possessed  a  perfect 
human  soul,  involves  a  great  psychological  diffi- 
culty. A  perfect  human  soul  is  2^crso7ial,  and 
therefore,  if  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  it  seems  to  follow  that  He  must  have  been 
f  ICO  persons,  as  Nestorius  thought,  or  was  supposed 
to  think.  This  difficulty  has  never  yet  received  a 
full  solution.  The  solution  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  that  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ 
was  iinjiersonal.  The  human  \i'i'X'^  of  Christ,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  have  developed 
independent  personality,  was  prevented,  owing  to 
its  hypostatic  union  with  the  Logos,  from  doing  so. 
It  attained  i^ersonality,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
Divine  Logos  Avitli  which  it  was  united ;  and 
hence,  though  Christ  possessed  a  true  human  ^vxv. 
His  personality  was  single,  being  seated  entirely 
in  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Patristic  view  is  open 
to  criticism  on  several  grounds,  but  it  still  holds 
the  field  as  the  best  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
apparently  conflicting  principles  of  Scrijjture,  that 
Christ  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and  yet 
only  one  Person.! 

i.  The  human  will  of  Jesus.— Jesus,  as  possess- 
ing a  human  soul,  possessed  also  a  human  will,  for 
volition  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  activities 
of  the  soul.  The  Gospels  regard  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  a  human  will,  which,  though  in  the  end 
ahvaj's  conforming  itself  to  the  Divine  will,  yet 
did  so  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  an  inward  struggle. 
Thus  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Jesus  prays 
(Lk  22^-),  'Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this 
cup  from  me ;  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done'  {ttXtju  fxri  to  6e\r]p.d  fiov,  aX\d  to  abv  yiueadio). 
The  distinction  of  wills  is  evident  also  in  Jn  5^** 
(cf.  6^8)  '  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me.'  It  is  thus  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  there  are  two  wills  in  Christ,  a 
Divine  and  a  human,  and  that  these  two  wills  are 
united  in  one  Person.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
two  ditt'erent  points  of  view  (duality  of  will,  and 
unity  of  Person)  is  not  easy.  According  to  modern 
ideas,  the  faculty  of  Avilling  is  so  essentially  a 
function  of  personality,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
])ostulate  two  egos  where  there  are  two  wills. 
The  ancients,  however,  did  not  connect  willing 
with  jjersonality  so  closely  as  we  do ;  and,  more- 
over, '  will '  is  too  strong  a  term  to  translate  their 
deXrjiiia  (voliint^is).  deXrjfia,  it  is  true,  in  its  sti'onger 
sense,  approaches  the  meaning  of  'will,'  but  more 
often  it  bears  the  weaker  sense  of  'wish,'  'liking,' 
'inclination,'  'propension.'  The  true  Greek  term 
for  will  in  our  sense  is  yvuip.r],  or  more  definitely 
wpoaipecTLs,  or  still  more  definitely  avTe^ovaL6Tr)s,  or 
aiiTe^oiKXLov  (self-determination).  It  is  clearly  in 
the  weaker  sense  of  '  inclination '  that  deX-qfia  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  probably  in  the  same 
sense  that  Dyothelitism  was  declared  by  the  Sixth 
General  Council  (A.D.  680)  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  J 

*  Apollinaris  admitted  that  Jesus  possessed  the  lower  or 
animal  soul  (-^ux-h  aXoyo;),  but  denied  to  Him  the  distinctively 
human  or  rational  soul  (■^^vx'-'f  >^oy'X'',). 

t  The  details  of  the  question  are  in  the  highest  degree 
intricate,  and  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  The  reader  may 
consult  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  ii.  i;  116  ff.,  152 ff.,  201  ff., 
266 ff.,  for  an  acute  criticism  of  the  Patristic  view.  See  also 
Ottley,  Incarnation,  pt.  vii.  1.  4,  2.  2. 

t  On  the  Monothelite  and  Dyothelite  question  see  Dorner, 
op.  cit.  II.  i.  155  ff .  The  last  word  (even  from  the  strictly 
orthodox  point  of  view)  has  not  yet  been  said  upon  this  difficult 
subject. 
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See  also  art.  Incarnation  in  vol.  i.,  esp.  p.  812  f. 
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SOUTH  (j'6ros).— 1.  The  localiU/  indiratcd. —The 
southern  direction  Avas  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Tcman  (Jer  49-"),  that  is,  the  country  'on  the  right 
side '  to  one  facing  eastwards  in  Palestine.  In  the 
same  way  their  kinsmen  and  successors,  the  Mos- 
lem Arabs,  called  the  southern  part  of  their  empire 
Yemen,  the  'right  hand'  country,  and  designated 
Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  North  as  cd-Sham,  the 
'  left '  region.  The  queen  of  Sheba  was  referred  to 
as  the  queen  of  the  South  (Mt  12"'-).  In  a  more 
limited  and  special  sense  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
name  '  South  Country '  to  the  wilderness  of  Juda?a 
and  the  region  lying  beyond  it  (Jos  12*,  Ac  8-^). 

2.  Character  of  south  wind. — Passing  over  an 
area  with  little  or  no  vegetation,  it  was  both  hot 
(Lk  12-'^)  and  lacking  in  vitalizing  power.  The 
rarefaction  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  on  the  bare 
desert  gave  rise  to  whirlwinds,  which  gathered 
up  the  dust  in  tall  swaying  columns  that  moved 
like  evil  genii  over  the  land  until  they  suddenlj' 
broke  and  dispersed  (Job  37^,  Zee  9^^).  It  was 
essentially  a  transition  current,  being  the  dry  east 
wind  shifting  round  towards  the  humid  west.  It 
thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  resembled 
the  close  steamy  air  of  a  palm-house.  The  allu- 
sion in  Job  37'^  is  either  to  the  lethargy  induced 
by  its  enervating  influence,  or  to  the  cool  refresh- 
ment of  the  showers  that  usually  follow  it. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

SOWING. — For  '  sowing '  as  a  metaphorical  ex- 
pression of  the  activity  and  influence  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles,  see  under  Seed.  The  Gospels  further 
contain,  however,  three  semi-proverbial  uses  of  the 
term  which  merit  notice. 

1.  One  is  in  connexion  with  the  counsel  against 
worldly  anxiety  (Mt  6"'^  =  Lk  12^  birds  neither  sow 
nor  reap),  where  sowing  denotes  one  of  the  ordinary 
operations  and  occupations  of  men  in  order  to 
secure  a  livelihood.  Jesus  is  here  quoting  a  fam- 
iliar proverb  of  the  ancient  world,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  several  forms  {e.g.  '  aves  sine  patrimonio 
vivunt  et  in  diem  pascuntur'). 

2.  In  Mt  25-"'-2''  =  Lk  19-^-^^,  a  grasping,  unscru- 
pulous character  is  defined  as  one  that  reaps  where 
it  has  not  sown,  i.e.  enriches  itself  at  the  expense 
of  other  people.  Several  ancient  parallels,  both 
from  Jewish  (cf.  Taylor's  Sayings  of  the  Jewish 
Fathers,  1897,  p.  143)  and  from  pagan  {e.g.  Mlinn, 
Var.  Hist.  iii.  46  and  iv.  1  ;  and  Plato,  Leges,  xi. 
913  C)  sources,  are  quoted  for  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse,  which  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an 
expansion  of  the  first. 

3.  Finally,  two  semi-proverbial  (cf.  e.g.  Mic  6^^, 
Ps  126'-  ^)  sayings  upon  sowing,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  are  preserved  in  Jn  4^^-  ^'^.     Taken  as  part  of 


the  story  of  Jesus  at  Sychar,  the  passage  starts 
from  the  responsiveness  of  the  Samaritans  to  the 
gospel  (their  full-grown  faith  being  contrasted  with 
the  indifference  and  unbelief  of  Judaism  \ipon  the 
whole).  The  sight  of  the  Samaritans  streaming 
out  of  the  city  suggests  to  Jesus  that  a  rich  harvest 
of  souls  is  to  be  reaped  here,  and  reaj^ed  apparentlj- 
without  the  usual  delay  and  interval.  Samaria  is 
ripe  already  for  the  gosj^el.  '  Four  months  more, 
then  harvest,'  may  be  the  time  in  Nature  ;  but 
here,  in  the  order  of  the  Spirit,  sowing  is  hardly 
done  ere  reaping  begins.  J.  MoFFATT. 

SPARROW.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66*. 

SPEAR.— This  word  occurs  in  NT  only  in  Jn  19'* 
'  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear ' 
{'kbyxn)-  -A-  comparison,  however,  of  Mt  27'"*  '  put 
[the  sponge]  on  a  reed '  {wepideh  KaXd/j-ip),  makes  it 
probable  that  in  Jn  19'-^  for  vaawTru)  -n-epidevres,  '  put 
it  upon  hyssoji,'  vaaip  ir.  should  be  read,  vaaos  is 
the  lioinan  pilum  (Polybius,  i.  40.  12,  etc.).  The 
head  of  this  sj^ear  is  said  to  have  been  buried  within 
the  principal  church  of  Antioch,  where,  under  direc- 
tion of  Peter  of  Amiens,  it  was  discovered  l)j-  the 
besieged  Crusaders,  and  proved  their  salvation 
from  the  onslaught  of  the  prince  of  ^losul  in  1098. 

T.  H.  Weir. 

SPICES  (Lat.  species). — The  word  denotes  pri- 
marily the  kind  of  a  thing,  a  sample  or  .sjiecimen 
of  anything.  Then  it  means  a  certain  touch  or 
taste  of  something.  More  definitely,  it  denotes 
any  aromatic  or  pungent  substance.  In  general, 
s]3ices  are  aromatic  condiments  used  for  seasoning 
food,  or  fragrant  ointments  used  as  i>erfumes.  In 
the  NT  the  term  is  used  in  both  of  these  senses  ; 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  it  has  a  somewhat  wider  meaning. 

In  the  Gospels  thei'e  are  several  words  used  to 
describe  various  kinds  of  spices.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  classify  them.  See  artt.  Myrrh, 
Frankincense,  Nard,  Spikenard,  Mint,  Anise, 
Cummin,  Rue. 

Spices  (Gr.  dpu/mara,  Lat.  aromata)  are  mentioned 
in  Mk  W,  Lk  23^^  2i^,  Jn  19^«.  We  have  here 
probably  a  general  term  to  denote  the  mixed  spices 
used  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Francis  II.  Beattie. 

SPIES  {iyKaderoi,  best  derived  from  eyKadl-rjfu, 
'  to  send  down  in  (secret) '  [Grimm-Thayer],  '  men 
suborned  to  lie  in  wait';  Vulg.  insidiatores). — 
Though  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  2020 ;  cf.  Job  1912  3P,  Sir  8"),  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  a  regular  system  of  espionage  directed 
against  Jesus  from  the  time  when  He  first  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  ruling  classes.  Emissaries 
Avere  sent  from  Jerusalem  for  this  purpose  (Mk  7^ 
and  Mt  15^  RV),  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  His 
public  ministry  He  could  hardly  speak  in  any 
synagogue  or  other  public  j^lace  without  seeing 
some  of  these  spies  in  His  audience.  Their  action 
is  variously  described:  (1)  'They  watched  him' 
{TrapaTT]pe2v,  irapaTTjpelaOai,  '  to  watch  insidiously,  in 
a  furtive  manner' — '  ex  obliquo  et  occulto,'  Bengel) ; 
cf.  Mk  32=: Lk  Q''  141  20-»,  where  EV  add  'him,' 
though  the  verb  is  probably  used  generally  of 
watching  for  an  opportunity.  (2)  '  They  began 
to  press  upon  him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke 
him  to  speak  of  many  things  {dwo<TTOfj.aTi(^€iv  avrbv), 
laying  wait  for  him  to  catch  something  out  of  his 
mouth  '  {efedpfvovres  avrbv  Orjpevcrai  ri  eK  tov  arofiaTos 
avTou,  Lk  IP'*),  where  dTroo-ro^uaTij'eu'  is  exi)lained  by 
Euthym.  Zig.  as  dwaiTdv  avroaxeSiovs  kuI  dve-mffKeTr- 
Tovs  diTOKpiaeis  ipuTTj/jLarciiv  doXepixtv  (the  Vulg.  gives 
OS  ejus  opprimere,  as  if  from  a  reading  iirLCTTOfxi'^eLv). 
So  Lk  20-0  tgUg  i^o^y  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
watched  and  '  sent  forth  spies,  which  feigned  them- 
selves to  be  righteous,  that  they  miglit  take  hold 
of  his  speech,  so  as  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rule 
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and  to  the  authority  of  the  governor. '  The  putting 
of  the  question  about  the  tribute  money,  which 
immediately  follows,  was  a  cunning  plot,  in  which 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians,  two  mutually 
hostile  parties,  joined  (cf.  for  a  similar  union  in 
Galilee,  Mk  3'').  The  Pharisees  sent  their  disciples 
(Mt  22'*^),  young  men  apparently,  fresh,  earnest, 
zealous,  and  anxious  to  do  right,  hoping  thus  to 
avoid  exciting  suspicion  of  their  designs.  Si. 
Mark  (12^^)  describes  their  object  as  'that  they 
might  catch  him  in  talk  '  (Xva  avrbv  dypevawai  Xoycii)  ; 
St.  Matthew  (22^^)  says  they  took  counsel  'how 
they  might  ensnare  him  in  his  talk "  (irayidevactjaii' 
iv  Xoyip),  the  verb  used  being  from  wayis,  '  a  trap  or 
snare,'  into  which  if  He  fell  He  would  be  held  fast 
with  a  view  to  further  proceedings.  Compare  also 
Mt  19^  Jn  11^6,  and  Lk  lO^^  where  some  Pharisees 
mingled  with  the  rejoicing  multitude,  no  doubt 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  murmuring  in  favour 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  Jn  7^"  was  possibly. reported 
to  the  Pharisees  by  spies.  Christ  was  always 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  such  men,  and  on 
these  occasions  seemed  to  court  publicity  for  His 
actions ;  cf.  the  direction  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  '  Stand  forth '  (Mk  3^).  The  futility 
of  the  system  of  espionage  as  directed  against  Him 
was  shown  at  the  trial,  where  all  their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  inability  to  bring  forward  anything  as  a 
charge  except  His  words  about  the  Temple. 

The  use  of  spies  for  a  different  purpose,  viz.  to 
facilitate  His  arrest,  is  implied  in  Mk  14\  where 
His  enemies  sought  how  they  might  take  Him  with 
subtilty  (^J'  doXif}),  and  in  Jn  11"  by  the  command 
that  if  any  man  knew  where  He  was  he  should  give 
information  {fji7]vvar]),  that  they  might  take  Him. 
Such  a  measure  Avas  necessary  because  of  His 
popularity  with  the  multitude.  In  this  sense 
Judas  was  the  great  spy,  being  in  close  touch  with 
Jesus,  and  familiar  with  all  His  movements, — a  fact 
which  explains  the  roundabout  directions  given  to 
the  two  Apostles  as  to  where  they  should  prepare 
the  Passover  meal.  It  Avas  essential  that  Judas 
should  not  know  theplace  beforehand,  in  order  that 
the  solemn  proceedings  and  Christ's  last  discourse 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the 
band  from  the  priests  to  effect  His  arrest. 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

SPIKENARD  (  =  'spiked  nard').— The  AV  and 
RV  rendering  of  vdpdos  -irLaTiK-q  in  Mk  14',  Jn  12^, 
or  rather  of  the  Vulg.  narcli  spicati  (in  Jn.  narcll 
pistici).  The  word  '  spikanard  '  (sic)  appears  first 
in  Wyclif's  version,  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  having 
merely  ' deorwyr^es '  (  =  ' precious').  Tindale  has 
'pure.'  These  various  translations  indicate  the 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  Avhich  was 
felt  from  very  early  times,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
Versions  generally.  The  oldest  Syriac  version  and 
some  Old  Latin  texts  simply  transliterate,  while 
the  Peshitta  renders  by  rishaya  (= 'choicest'). 
Of  the  various  explanations  of  the  word  itkxtikt], 
the  most  generally  accepted  are:  (1)  'Genuine,'  as 
though  it  were  connected  with  tt'kttis  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
etc.).  The  word  -ma-TiKdi  does  actually  occur  in 
Artemidorus  (Oncir.  2.  32)  in  the  sense  of  '  faithful ' 
(yvvri  wiffTLKT)  Kal  oLKovpos)  ;  and  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(HN  xii.  26)  that  adulterations  of  nard  were  fre- 
quent.* (2)  'Liquid,'  as  though  it  was  connected 
with  TTiVw.  Ovid  {Ars.  Am.  iii.  443)  uses  the  epithet 
liquida  with  nardus ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Feed.  II.  viii.  64)  distinguishes  between  /x^pa  vypd 
and  fxvpa  ^-qpa.  (3)  'Drinkable.'  Athena^us  tells 
us  that  some  unguents  wei'e  drunk  (689  C).  But 
the  Greek  Avord  for  drinkable  is  worbs,  not  iria- 
TtKos.t      Some  have  suspected  a  'primitive  error' 

*  Cf.  Theophylact,  t-^v  aSoAov  vikphov  xa.)  fj,iT«.  Titrrsu?  xocToca"- 
xiuxtrOi'ia-ccv  (Com.  on  St.  Mark,  Mitjne,  Pat.  Gr.  cxxix.). 

t  Scaliger  derived  the  word  from  micra-uv,  'to  pound.'  But 
this  does  not  give  a  satisfactorj*  sense. 


in  the  text  here,  and  have  proposed  various 
emendations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
true  reading  is  'IvdiK-qs.  All  our  authorities  agree 
in  stating  that  the  genuine  nard  came  from  India, 
Avhile  inferior  sorts  came  from  other  countries. 
Others  would  read  a-TriKdTTjs  (=Vulg.  sincati),  a 
Avord  found  in  Galen,  vi.  178  C,  182  C,  E.  Naber 
(Mnemosyne,  1902,  pp.  1-15)  conjectures  an  original 
form,  ffW€i(jTiKijs  (  =  ' liquid'),  Avhich,  being  a  ixTra^ 
Xeyofj-evov,  might  have  been  corrupted  into  inaTiKTjs. 
Prof.  E.  N.  Bennett  (Classical Revicio,  1890,  p.  319) 
suggests  that  the  true  form  may  be  iriaTdKijs,  and 
points  out  that  the  resin  of  the  Pistacia  terebinthus 
Avas  anciently  mixed  Avith  the  oil  of  nard,  and  that 
it  Avas  a  very  A-aluable  scent  (Dioscorides,  i.  91). 
All  these  emendations,  hoAvever,  ingenious  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  are  rendered  improbable 
by  the  fact  that  neither  in  St.  Mark  nor  in  St. 
John  is  there  any  variation  in  the  MSS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  Avith  anything  like  certainty 
Avhat  the  meaning  of  the  Avord  Avas.  It  may  be  a 
local  name,  as  RVm  suggests.*  Possibly  it  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Pisitcl,  one  of  the  Skr.  names 
for  Nardostachys  jatamansi  (Dymock,  Pharmacu- 
graphia  Iiidica,  ii.  p.  233).  But  most  likely  it 
is  a  technical  term  denoting  some  specially  valu- 
able kind  of  nard.t  Modern  experience  goes  to 
slioAv  hoAv  easily  the  exact  meaning  of  similar 
technical  or  '  fancy  '  names  can  be  lost.  Such  has 
Ijrobably  been  the  case  Avith  the  A\ord  Ave  are  dis- 
cussing.    See  also  artt.  Nard,  Ointment. 

Literature. — See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  Nard. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche  (Com.  on  St. 
Mark,  Leipzig,  1830)  at  great  length,  and  very  fully  by  Morison 
(Com.  on  Mk.,  in  loc).  JJ.  W.  FlILFORD. 

SPINNING. — From  very  early  times  in  Palestine, 
spinning  of  avooI  and  flax  by  means  of  hand-spindles 
was  one  of  the  common  occupations,  especially  of 
women.  Jesus  referred  to  spinning  (vrideLu)  in 
teaching  God's  providential  care,  even  of  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  Avhich  are  richly  clothed  though  they 
neither  toil  nor  spin  (Mt  6-^,  Lk  12-'^). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

SPIRIT  (7r»'ei'/ia).^This  Avord  occupies  a  very 
important  place  in  the  Avritings  of  the  Evangelists, 
covers  a  wide  area  of  thought,  and  is  not  ahvays 
clearly  defined  as  to  the  particular  use  it  is  put  to 
in  a  given  context.  The  prominent  place  thus 
assigned  to  the  Avord  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  the  position  Avhicli  the  principal  idea 
embodied  by  it  fills  in  the  general  scheme  of  con- 
structive Christian  psychology.  In  this  respect  Ave 
haA'e  a  good  example  of  the  almost  instinctively 
creative  poAver  of  JeAvish,  and  especially  of  Chris- 
tian-JeAvish,  religious  thought.  In  classical  Avritings 
■wvevp.a  is  found  largely  employed  in  a  physiological 
sense  (cf.  ry  Twevfiari.  rod  ffTo/maTos  aiiTov,  2  Th  2*  ; 
and  for  a  similar  use  see  Jn  3^,  He  1'),  but  in  them 
it  never  appears  as  a  psychological  term,  as  it  does 
so  often  in  Biblical  Avritings  both  of  the  OT  and 
the  NT  (see  Cremer's  Bibl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.). 

The  determining  factor  in  the  employment  of 
this  Avord  by  NT  writers  is  the  profound  belief, 
inherited  from  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the 
OT,  that  there  existed  from  the  very  beginning  a 
unique  fellowship  betAveen  God  and  man  (cf.  ttvotjv 
fco^s,  Gn  2^  [LXX]).  In  spite  of  much  and  repeated 
unfaithfulness  on  man's  part  (cf.  thedifficult,  though, 
for  our  present  purpose,  the  sufficiently  significant 
passage,  '  My  spirit  shall  not  remain  [/cara^etV??]  for 
ever  in  man,'  Gn  6^),  this  felloAvship  continueil  to 
be  realized  more  and  more  intensely  as  one  gene- 

*  'Oriirrix.ii;  (from  Opis,  near  Babylon),  "^irrxxixr,;  (from 
Psittake  on  the  Tigris),  and  Ylia-rr,;  (from  the  (?)  Persian  town 
Pisteira)  have  been  suggested  as  possible  readings.  But  none 
of  these  is  an  Indian  town. 

t  This  idea  is  found  as  early  as  Theophylact  (c.  1077  a.d.), 
who  says  that  the  word  may  denote  iThoi  vocphou  oCtu  XiyopLnov. 
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ration  succeeded  another,  and  warriors  and  i)oets, 
prophets  and  priests,  all  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  lirni  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  the  living- 
motive  230wer  animating  their  words  and  deeds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Incarnation 
formed  the  culminating  jioint,  as  well  as  the  final 
guarantee  of  the  truth,  of  this  historic  realization. 
Henceforth  there  was  established  in  the  human 
consciousness  a  relationship  between  God  and  man 
which  can  be  conveyed  only  in  terms  expressive  of 
the  closest  mutual  intimacy  and  communion.  Not 
only  can  it  be  asserted  that  God's  Spirit  '  d\\ells  in  ' 
man,  but  the  counteri^art  of  that  truth  ccnsists  in 
the  resultant  abiding  of  man  '  in  the  Spirit '  (eV 
Tvev/xari,  Ko  8^).  The  consequence  of  the  Divine 
Sjjirit's  activity  in  this  sphei'e  is  the  co-operative 
activity  of  man's  spirit  attesting  the  reality  of  the 
relationship  and  working  towards  '  the  righteous- 
ness of  God '  (Ro  10^  2  Go  5-i ;  cf.  Ro  8io-i«).  The 
Pauline  identification  of  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ '  and 
'  the  Spirit  of  God  '  is  for  us  ultimately  justified  in 
the  twofold  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  narrated,  as 
we  must  think,  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  oi^erative  agency  by 
which  the  Incarnation  was  accomjjlished  (Mt  P^-  -° ; 
cf.  the  interchangeable  terms  irvevfia  ayiov  and 
bi'vaixis  'T\picrTov,  Lk  P^).  The  revelation  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  followed  immediately  upon  His 
anointing  {expi-cre",  Ac  10^®)  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  twofold  connexion  established  by  the  Syn- 
optists  between  this  revelation  and  His  Temptation 
seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  became  then  for 
the  first  time  fully  alive  to  the  wondrous  position 
which  He  occupied,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
work  He  was  destined  to  undertake  (cf.  the  burden 
of  the  heavenly  message  6  vlos  /j.ov  6  dyawTiTos,  and 
the  implied  doubt  repeated  in  the  Temptation  ei  vlbs 
el  rod  deov,  as  well  as  the  part  played  by  the  Spirit 
in  each  of  these  incidents,  Mt  S^^  4i«-,  :Mk  1"'-, 
Lk  3"  4^*'''-,  also  Jn  P-'- ;  see  Plummer,'  St.  Luke,'  in 
ICC,  ad  lor.). 

The  realization  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Spirit  continued  to  be  for  Jesus  the  dominating 
feature  in  His  ministry  of  power  (see  jMt  12-^ ; 
cf.  the  corresponding  expression  iv  8aKTvXip  deov, 
Lk  IP"),  and  gives  terrible  force  and  point  to  His 
solemn  Avarning  against  that  continiied  deliberate 
opposition  to  His  claims  which  springs  from  love 
of  darkness  and  obedience  to  the  sjjirit  of  evil. 
Here,  too,  lay  the  secret  of  that  absolute  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  His  message  to  the  world,  resulting 
as  it  did  in  the  astonished  recognition  of  its  inherent 
authority  by  those  who  heard  it  (cf.  Jn  6"*  7^^'  ■**, 
Mt  7-«'-'l35^  22^3,  Mk  P^  6^  iy\  Lk  4^%  Nor 
would  Jesus  confine  this  conviction  to  Himself. 
The  descriptive  title  '  the  Spirit  of  truth,'  three 
times  reiterated  in  the  Johannine  discourses,  em- 
phasized that  side  of  His  teacliing  which  laid 
particular  stress  on  tlie  identity  of  the  guiding- 
principle  of  His  life  and  work  with  that  moulding 
the  activity  of  His  disciples.  At  the  same  time  it 
guaranteed  the  continuity  of  the  context  of  His 
message  and  theirs  to  the  world  (Jn  14"  IS^**  16'^, 
cf.  the  actual  bequest  in  which  His  promises  w'ere, 
partly  at  least,  fulfilled,  Jn  20" ;  see  also  7^^). 
That  they  might  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
authoritative  jjosition  they  were  to  occupy  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  begun  by  Him,  Jesus  spoke  of 
His  own  permanent  return  to  them  as  practically 
identical  with  the  continual  abiding  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  .and  with  them  (cf.  the  phrase  ^pxofxai  tt^os 
vixas,  Jn  14'8).  '  Christ  is  in  fact  from  the  moment 
of  His  ResuiTection  ever  coming  to  the  world  and 
to  the  Church,  and  to  men  as  the  Risen  Lord ' 
( Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  14^).  In  fact  the 
work  of  '  the  Spirit  of  truth '  is  mainly  the  glori- 
fication of  Jesus  by  gradually  making  Him  known 


to  the  world  as  to  His  Person  and  Mork  (eVeiz/os  ijxk 
do^daei.,  otl  sk  tov  €/jlou  Xrj/jLxpeTai  Kai  dfayyeXe'L  v/j.lv' 
irdvTa  oaa  ex«  6  Trarijp  efxa  eariv,  k.t.\.,  Jn  IG'-"^-  ;  cf. 
iKetvos  fj-aprvpriaei  inpl  e/xov,  Jn  15-"). 

The  profound  oneness  of  Jesus  and  His  followers 
is  nowhere  more  insistently  dwelt  on  than  in  these 
passages,  and  that  not  alone  in  the  character  of  the 
aims  which  He  and  they  have  in  view,  but  also  in 
the  motive  power  helping  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple guiding  them,  which  are  identified  by  Him 
as  the  forces  at  work  in  His  own  life  and  Person. 
By  an  argument  a  fortiori  He  gives  them  an 
assurance  that  He  Avill  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  M'ho  recognize  their  need  of  His  guidance 
(Lk  IP^).  To  such  the  gift  will  always  be  pro- 
portionate to  their  immediate  needs  (12'-).  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  peculiar  Lukan  phrase  nvevtiaros 
dylov  iTrXrjadT]  (ps.  4i.67j  jg  ^^q^  in  connexion  with 
the  sijiritual  experiences  of  three  people  whose 
-work  lay  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation. 

Notwithstanding  the  transcendent  relationship 
in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not 
left  without  witness  that  even  in  this  sphere  of 
His  life  He  was  like  us  in  all  things  (see  Westcott, 
Gosjwl  of  St.  John,  on  Jn  IP^),  Ili  is  this  word 
(to  TTvev/xa)  that  is  used  to  describe  the  death  on 
the  cross  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  (cf.  Mt  27'''', 
Lk  23'*'',  Jn  19^0),  although  in  other  places  we  find 
i/'i'XT?  employed  in  a  sense  very  sinular  (see  Jn 
jQi5. 17^  ^.f_  ]53  10'').  It  is  jjossible,  however,  to  see 
in  the  use  of  the  former  word  a  -wider  range  of 
thought,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  include  the  latter 
in  its  scope.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  desired  to  commend 
to  His  Father's  keej^ing  not  only  the  spirit,  the 
principle  of  His  highest  and  Divinest  life,  but  also 
the  soul,  the  seat  of  His  personal  earthly  life  (cf. 
Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  612'). 

That  -jyuxyi  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  found  to  denote  more 
than  this  is  evident  from  references  by  Jesus  Himself  to  its 
indestructibility  and  its  incomparable  value  as  the  goal  of  all 
human  progress,  where  we  should  have  expected  either  Tviiju.a. 
or  Tvju^ot  and  4'tJX''''  to  convey  His  full  meaning  (cf.  Mt  10-**-  39, 
Lk  17^3,  Mk  835,  Jn  12-5).  The  distinction  and  confusion,  how- 
ever, in  these  two  words  are  in  accordance  with  OT  usage,  where 
ruaJi  (NT  rrviij/x.x)  denotes  the  Divinely  imparted  principle  of 
lite,  and  nephesh  (NT  ■^"jZ'^^)  the  result  of  the  impartation  (see 
1  Co  IS'^s ;  cf.  Gn  27,  where  nephesh  hayydh  occurs,  an  expres- 
sion which  is  also  used  of  the  lower  life  of  the  animal  creation, 
Gn  120).  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  two  words  to  denote 
the  same  idea  is  found,  e.g.,  in  Is  269  (LXX),  a  parallel  to  which 
we  have  in  the  Song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lk  l-iBf).     See  Soul. 

In  other  places  where  this  word  is  used  in  con- 
nexion Avith  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  it 
employed  somewhat  vaguely  and  in  loose  contrast 
with  the  outward  or  physical  senses.  He  is  said 
to  have  perceived  the  gist  of  the  murmured  reason- 
ings of  His  critics  'in  his  spirit '  {iiTLyvovs  rw  irvev/xarL 
avTov,  K.T.X.,  Mk  28;  cf.  Gould,  'St.  Mark'  in  ICC, 
adloc).  There  is  here  an  evident  contrast  implied 
between  that  intuitive  knowledge  gained  by  infer- 
ence and  deduction,  and  that  acquired  by  direct 
hearing  with  the  ears.  Again,  He  is  spoken  of  as 
sighing  inwardly,  as  distinct  from  audiljly  (dratrre- 
j'd^as  Ty  irvevfxaTL  avrov,  Mk  8^^),  and  being  indignant 
'within  himself  or  'in  his  spirit,'  without  ex- 
pressing His  feelings  in  words  (cf.  ive^pt-ix-qaaro  ry 
TTvevfiaTi,  Jn  IP^,  and  ep  iavri^,  11^).  An  interest- 
ing example  of  a  subtle  psychological  distinction 
between  Trvevfia  and  ypi'xv  is  found  in  tlie  personal 
experiences  of  Jesus  with  two  distinct  sources  of 
trouble  and  sorrow.  As  the  cross  drew  near.  His 
'  soul '  {i]  ^vxv  fJ-ov  rerdpaKTai,  Jn  12^^)  revolted 
from  the  horrors  of  the  vision  ;  -while  we,  as  we 
read  the  narrative  of  self-revelation,  perceive  the 
oiigin  and  cause  of  His  sympathy  with  '  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities'  (He  P^).  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  close  connexion  with  His  approaching  death, 
there  was  the  dark  treachery  of  Judas  ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  profound  joy  and  holy  satisfac- 
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tion  with  which  Jesus  reviewed  the  success  of  His 
work  in  keei:)ing  near  Him  tliose  committed  to  His 
charge  (see  Jn  17^-),  we  can  understand  tlie  grief 
caused  by  the  loss  of  '  the  son  of  perdition.'  With 
reference  to  this  fact,  St.  John  notices  that  Jesus 
'was  troubled  in  spirit'  ('Iijo-oOs  irapaxOv  '''V  "'''ei''- 
ij.aTL,  13-^),  as  though  he  would  wish  us  to  infer 
that  He  was  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  His 
being  by  the  sight  of  a  soul  hurrj'ing  to  its  doom. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospels  of  con- 
trasts, simple  and  definite,  in  which  this  word 
plays  a  part,  though  we  have  no  example  of  the 
antitheses  so  familiar  to  students  of  the  Pauline 
Christology.  Perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  latter  is 
the  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  contrast  between  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  the  spirit  and  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  {to  TrceO^a  TrpSdvfxov  .  .  .  i]  crap^ 
affdevrjs,  Mk  1439  =  Mt  26'").  When,  in  His  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  refers  to  fleshly  (ck 
T775  (xapKds)  birth  and  spiritual  (iK  tov  wvevixaros) 
birth,  He  is  not  contrasting  the  limitations  of  the 
one  with  tlie  inherent  independence,  as  to  time, 
space,  etc.,  with  their  consequent  imperfections,  of 
the  other.  He  has  in  His  mind  simply  the  two 
spheres  of  being  to  which  man,  quA  man,  stands 
related.  By  his  crdp^  he  is  in  fellowship,  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical,  with  the  whole  visible 
creation.  By  his  irvevfia  he  touches  and  enters  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  life  in  the  entirety  of  his  com- 
plete nature.  Both  orders  of  existence  have  their 
characteristic  principles,  and  it  is  man's  unique 
privilege  to  unite  the  two  in  his  complete  life  and 
experience.  The  perfect  synthesis  is  accomplished 
only  in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  two  great  constituent  elements 
in  Jesus'  Person  that  we  shall  succeed  in  truly 
interpreting  His  language  in  His  discourses  at 
Capernaum,  which  were  so  vitally  misunderstood. 
Neither  the  spirit  alone  nor  the  flesh  alone  can 
apprehend  and  appropriate  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
iNIan.  '  The  flesh '  is  of  no  avail  (t?  crdpf  ovk  dxpeXei 
ovdiv,  Jn  6"^),  '  the  spirit '  alone  has  the  power  of 
conveying  life  {to  iri'ev/j.d  icrTLU  to  ^uoTroiovv).  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  a  genuine  participation, 
the  life-giving  message  must  be  clothed  in  lan- 
guage which  may  be  heard  and,  in  part  at  least, 
understood  (ra  prjiiaTa  .  .  .  irvevfid  ecrTiv  Kal  ^urj).  The 
historic  fact  of  the  Incarnation  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  man  both  on  his  spiritual  and 
fleshly  side,  and  so  we  understand  the  force  of  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
{ou  yap  Stj  wov  dyyeXcoi'  eiriXa/j.^dveTai,  He  2^^).  And 
while  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  certainty  to  say  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  is 
making  specific  reference  to  the  rite  which  He 
afterwards  instituted  in  words  of  similar  import, 
it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  His  Last  Supper 
He  embodied  the  principles  referred  to  above.  In 
it,  too,  '  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  it  is  the  spirit 
that  giveth  life  ;  but  the  invisible,  intangible  spirit 
is  clothed  with  a  visible,  tangible  body,  while 
man,  working  through  and  by  the  latter,  reaches 
upwards  and  partakes  of  the  former  (cf.  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  ad  loc. ). 

When  Jesus,  in  His  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  identities  Spirit  with  the  Being  of  God 
(TTvei'/xa  o  ^eos,  Jn  4-"*),  He  at  once  proceeds  to  fore- 
shadow the  abiding  result,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  man's  approach  to  Him.  The  arena,  so  to 
speak,  upon  which  the  activity  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  displays  His  manifold  and  world-wide  char- 
acter, is  the  human  spirit.  If  we  are  to  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  {iv  wveufxaTi)  worship,  and  appre- 
hend clearly  the  methods  by  which  He  quickens 
human  life,  the  first  and  last  requisite  is  that  we 
shall  be  in  the  Spirit  (Jn  4^^ ;  cf.  Ko  8^^^-,  Eph  2^^ 
etc.).  It  is  not  enough,  though  it  is  perfectly  true, 
to  say  that  '  the  spirit  in  man  responds  to  the 
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Spirit  of  God'  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  4^^). 
The  spirit  in  man  becomes  the  spirit  of  man  {t^j 
TTPe^fjiari.  i]fj.u>v,  Ro  8^"),  and  acting,  as  it  does,  in 
harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  guided  into  all 
the  truth  (cf.  the  sequence  rd  irvevfj.a  ttjs  dXrjddas  .  .  . 
els  TTjv  dXrjOfiav  wdaav,  Jn  16^^).  Henceforth  man's 
spiritual  home  is  within  the  region  of  that  absolute 
truth  which  the  Person  and  the  work  of  Jesus 
were  destined  to  disclose  and  make  real. 

Just  as  we  are  led  to  believe  in  and  hope  for  this 
co-operative  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  the 
Evangelists  are  insistent  in  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  evil  are  ever  watchful  to  make  their 
home  within  us.  In  words  of  solemn  warning 
Jesus  implies  that  our  need  of  spiritual  guidance  is 
so  profound  that  we  stand  in  constant  danger  of 
harbouring  these  active  enemies  (note  ets  tov  oIkov 
fMov,  Lk  11^),  and  that  the  only  way  of  successfully 
guarding  against  their  presence  is  to  admit  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  supreme  and  only  Guest  (cf. 
Plunimer,  'St.  Luke,'  in  ICC,  on  IP^).  So  close  is 
the  analogy  between  these  conceptions  that  St. 
Mark  does  not  hesitate  to  denote  the  presence  and 
the  relation  of  the  evil  spirits  to  the  possessed  by 
using  the  same  preposition  (^j*)  which  he  employs 
when  speaking  of  the  guiding  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mk  V-*  S^^  5^ ;  cf.  12^6,  Lk  2^).  The 
diseases  which  these  spirits  were  sujjposed  to  con- 
vey to  their  victims  were  often  sjioken  of  as 
belonging  to  them  inherently  (Mk  9^'^-  -^  etc.  See 
art.  Demon). 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  after  these  considera- 
tions, to  learn  that  when  men  have  the  same  ends 
in  view,  pursue  them  by  similar  methods  of  work, 
and  betray  the  same  general  characteristics  in  their 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  they  are  said  to  have 
the  same  spirit.  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah, 
though  sejiarated  by  centuries  of  time,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  so  far  identified  that  the  former  lived 
and  acted  '  in  spirit  and  in  power '  {iv  Trvev/xaTi  /cat 
dwdfiei,  Lk  1^'),  i.e.  under  the  shadow  and  guidance 
of  the  latter  (cf.  Jesus'  method  of  interpreting  the 
popular  belief  in  the  jire-Messianic  return  of  Elijah, 
ISIt  11").  At  the  same  time,  the  historian  is  care- 
ful to  note  that  the  Baptist's  childhood  was  marked 
by  a  gradual  development  and  strengthening  in 
spirit  side  by  side  with  his  bodily  growth  (Lk  P**). 
See,  further,  artt.  Flesh,  Holy  Spirit,  Soul. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Dictionary  artt. 
and  the  Lit.  at  Soul,  see  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doct.  of  Man,  esp. 
131  ff.  ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  §  27  ;  W.  H.  Hodge,  '  Bibl. 
Usage  of  Soul  and  Spirit'  in  Pres.  Ref.  Rev.  viii.  (1897),  251  ; 
F.  E.  Brightman,  '  Soul,  Body,  Spirit '  in  JThSt  ii.  (1900)  273 ; 
W.    H.   Schoemaker,    '  Use  of   Pneuma  in  NT '  in  JBL  xxiii. 

(1904)  13.  J.  R.  Willis. 

SPIRITUALITY.  — See  Character  of  Christ 
in  vol.  i.  p.  286  f.,  and  art.  Spirit. 

SPIRITUALIZING  OF  THE  PARABLES.— 'The 

legs  of  the  lame,'  says  a  Hebrew  proverb,  'hang 
loose;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools'  (Pr 
26") ;  but  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  pressing  a  parable  too  far,  and,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  riding  it  to  death.  Such 
was  the  manner  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  and  it 
has  been  imitated  by  not  a  few  in  modern  times. 
The  error  lies  in  forgetting  that  a  parable  is 
designed  to  teach  one  broad  lesson,  and  insisting 
on  discovering  some  significance  in  every  detail. 
A  glaring  instance  is  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  ex- 
position, quoted  approvingly  by  St.  Jerome,*  of 
the  parable  of  the  Steward  (Lk  16'"!^),  which  in- 
culcates simply  the  duty  of  being  as  shrewd  in 
spiritual  matters  as  men  are  wont  to  be  in  Avorldly 
att'airs.  The  rich  man,  according  to  Theophilus,  is 
Almighty  God  ;  the  steward,  St.  Paul ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  baths  of  oil,  the  Gentiles,  'qui 
*  ad  Algas.  Qucest.  vi. 
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magna  indigebant  misericordia  Dei ' ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  cors  of  wheat,  the  Jewisli  people, 
'  wliich  had  been  nourished  by  the  wheat  of  God's 
commandments.'  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  whose 
interpretation  of  'the  fatted  calf  (Lk  15-^)  as  '  the 
holy  body  of  Christ'  is  saved  from  being  blas- 
lihemous  only  by  the  good  monk's  simjile  piety, 
makes  out  that  the  rich  man  is  God  (rbv  cpiXdv- 
dpoiirov  Kai  dvivSfrj  deov) ;  the  steward,  evei'y  possessor 
of  riches,  such  being  '  not  lords  but  stewards ' ; 
the  steward's  dismissal,  death.  Some  modern  in- 
terpreters have  gone  quite  as  far  in  extravagance. 
Schleiermacher  makes  the  rich  man  represent  the 
Romans,  the  steward  the  tax-gatherers,  the  debtors 
the  JeAvish  people.  According  to  Olshausen,  the 
rich  man  is  dpx'^v  toO  koct/jlov,  while  the  steward  is 
the  man  who  applies  earthly  riches  to  spiritual 
uses. 

Origen's  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10^**"^^)  is  a  masterpiece  of  ill-applied 
ingenuity.  The  traveller  is  Adam  ;  Jerusalem  is 
Paradise  ;  Jericho  is  the  world  ;  the  robbers  are 
hostile  demons  ;  the  Priest  is  the  Law  ;  the  Levite 
is  the  Prophets ;  the  Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the 
Avounds  are  disobedience  ;  the  beast  is  the  Lord's 
body  ;  the  inn  is  the  Church  ;  the  two  denarii  are 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (the  New  and  the  Old 
Covenant,  says  Euthymius  Zigabenus)  ;  the  inn- 
keeper is  the  Bishop.* 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Mt  25i-i3)  has 
furnished  another  fruitful  field  to  spiritualizing 
interpreters.  According  to  St.  Chrysostom  the 
lamjjs  are  the  grace  of  virginity  (to  rrjs  rrapdevLas 
Xd-picTfia) ;  the  oil  is  philanthropy,  alms  (ttjj/  (piXav- 
dpo)WLa.v,  TTjv  i\eritio<7vv7}v)  ;  the  sellers  are  the  poor, 
who  afford  the  opportunity  for  alms-giving ;  the 
sleep  of  the  virgins  is  deatli  ;  the  cry  at  midnight 
(cf.  1  Th  4'^)  shows  that  the  Resurrection  will  take 
l^lace  by  night.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  that 
virginity  without  philanthropy  is  darkness.  Ac- 
cording to  Origen  and  St.  Jerome,  the  five  virgins 
are  the  five  senses.  According  to  the  latter,  the  oil 
is  good  works  ;  according  to  the  former,  it  is  teach- 
ing, the  vessels  being  the  souls  of  the  learners. 
There  is  much  shrewd  sense  in  Calvin's  caustic 
remark  :  '  Some  greatly  torment  themselves  about 
the  lamps,  about  the  vessels,  about  the  oil ;  but  the 
simple  and  real  gist  is  that  eager  zeal  for  a  brief 
space  does  not  suffice,  unless  unwearied  constancy 
be  added  thereto.'  See,  further,  artt.  Parable  and 
Circumstantiality  in  the  Parables. 

David  Smith. 

SPITTING,  SPITTLE  (-ktvuj,  TrnV/xa,  iiMWTVO}).— 
References  to  spitting  occur  in  the  NT  in  the 
Gospels  only,  and  there  always  in  conne.xion  with 
Christ. 

1.  Spitting  was  a  common  mark  of  derision  and 
contempt.  Christ  foretold  it  among  the  insults 
which  He  as  Messiah  would  endure  (Mk  10^,  Lk 
18^^)  ;  and  during  His  Passion  He  was  spit  upon 
both  by  Jews  (Mt  26«^  Mk  14«5)  and  by  Gentile 
soldiers  (Mt  27^",  jNIk  lo^^).  Allusions  to  the  custom 
with  this  injurious  meaning  are  found  in  the  OT 
(Nu  12",  Dt  259,  Is  50«).  Variant  forms,  still 
customary  among  Orientals,  are  spitting  upon  the 
ground  before  any  one,  or  even  at  the  mention  of  a 
despised  and  hated  name. 

2.  Three  occasions  are  recorded  on  which  Christ 
made  use  of  His  spittle  in  the  work  of  healing : 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  in  the  Decapolis 
(Mk  7^'),  when  He  touched  the  tongue  of  the 
afflicted  with  moisture  from  His  own  mouth  ;  with 
a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk  8'-^),  when  He 
'  sjiat  upon  his  eyes '  ;  and  with  one  born  blind,  at 
Jerusalem  (Jn  9®* "),  when  He  made  clay  of  the 

*  In  Luc.  Horn,  xxxiv.  St.  Augustine  (Qucest.  Ev.  ii.  §  19) 
gives  a  similar  interpretation,  but  with  still  greater  luxuriance 
of  fancy. 


Spittle  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  In  the 
two  former  instances  Christ  is  stated  first  to  have 
taken  tlie  man  apart,  and  Meyer  suggests  that  this 
secrecy  was  due  to  His  use  of  the  spittle  ;  but  no 
reason  for  secrecy  suggests  itself,  and  the  third 
act  of  healing  appears  to  have  been  performed 
publicly.  Trench  {Miracles,  on  Jn  9)  adduces  Pliny 
(ifA^xxviii.  7),  Suetonius  ( Fes/J«.9.  7),  Tacitus  (///aY. 
iv.  8),  to  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient 
belief  in  the  medicinal  value  of  human  saliva, 
especially  for  eye  troubles.     See  Blindness. 

John  Muir. 
SPONGE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67'',  and 
Vinegar. 

STAFF. — Tavo  different  words  occurring  in  the 
Gospels  are  rendered  'staff'  in  EV. — (1)  pd/35os, 
(2)  S,i\ov. 

1.  Only  once  is  pd^Sos  found  in  the  Gospels,  viz. 
in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  instructions  given 
by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sent  them  on  their 
mission  (Mk  6»  =  Mt  10io=Lk  9^).  It  denotes,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  walking-staff  of  the  traveller, 
which,  as  used  in  the  East,  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  walking-stick  we  know,  and  is  simply  a 
long,  slightly-tapering  rod,  serviceable  for  support 
and  for  defence. 

The  main  interest  of  the  reference  to  the  staff  in  the  con- 
nexion above  mentioned  lies  in  the  textual  difference  exhibited 
by  the  parallel  passages.  The  instruction  as  given  in  Mk  6**  was 
that  the  Twehe  were  to  take  nothing  with  them,  ' except  a 
staff  only  '  (=/  ^tj;  fxj3hov  u.6vov)  ;  whereas,  according  to  Mt.  iurM 
fxiShov)  a,nd  Lk.  (^-^rs  ()«/35ov),  they  were  to  take  nothing  at  all, 
not  even  a  staff.  Wright  cites  this  in  suppport  of  a  suggestion 
that  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  'affected  by  the  tendency  to  expect 
excej>tional  severity'  in  the  case  of  religious  teachers '  (Synopsis, 
p.  57).  But  perhaps  it  is  adequately  explained  as  due  at  first  to 
a  mere  copyist's  assimilation  to  the  other  negative  items  that 
occur.  In  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  again,  there  is  a  v.l.  in  some  MSS 
which  gives  the  plural  p<i.l3hou;,  '  neither  staves.'  This  variant  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  a  set  purpose  to  afford  a  loop- 
hole for  harmonizing  the  accounts.  The  AY,  however,  reading 
'  staves '  in  both  cases,  lies  open  to  suspicion  on  this  point ;  for 
in  Mt  1010  it  gives  '  nor  yet  staves,'  with  the  extraordinary 
marginal  note  '  Gr.  a  staff,'  showing  that  their  text  actually 
read  px/Biov.  So  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  puerile  suggestion 
that  the  accounts  are  consistent,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  meant  that 
His  disciples  were  not  to  take  more  than  one  staff  each  !  Yet 
Wyclif's  earlier  version  (following  the  Vulg.)  had  rendered 
'  nether  a  yerde '  in  Mt  lOi"  (similarly  Lk  9^),  careless  of  the 
discrepancy  with  Mk  6**  ('  but  a  yerde  oneli ').  Cf.  Tindale  in 
Mt  1010  'nor  yet  arodde.'  The  superiority  of  Mk.'s  account  is 
self-evident :  there  is  a  touch  of  perfect  naturalness  about  it. 

2.  The  ^v\op  mentioned  in  Mk  W^  (11  Mt  26^^  and 
see  Lk  22^^),  like  the  sword,  is  distinctly  a  weapon. 
Jn  18*  uses  the  general  expression  6'7r\a.  The  ^v\a 
(EV  *  staves ')  were  the  wooden  truncheons  or  clubs 
of  the  Jewish  police  {virT^pirai.).  Josejihus  (BJ  II. 
ix.  4)  mentions  them  as  weapons  used  by  Pilate's 
soldiers  in  attacking  a  crowd  of  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
STALL.— See  Manger. 

STAR. — 1.  Introductopy. — Occasional  reference 
is  made  in  the  NT  to  a  star  or  stars,  and,  in  most 
cases,  an  extraordinary  significance  of  some  kind 
is  associated  with  the  mention  of  such. 

Two  Greek  words  are  employed,  viz.  a.trrr,f>  and  atrrpov.  The 
latter  also  bears  a  collective  meaning  (  =  a  group  of  stars,  a 
constellation),  but  not  in  the  NT.  xo-t-kp  is  often  applied  meta- 
phorically (see  below).  ka-Tpot  occurs  in  Lk  21-5,  Ac  7^3  '  the 
star  of  the  god  Rephan  '  (a  quotation  from  Am  525f.),  27-9, 
He  1112.  Elsewhere  (exc.  2  P  119,  where  (faia-^ipos,  '  day -star,' 
occurs)  oc(rTr,p  is  used. 

Sometimes  these  references  are  without  any 
special  significance  {r.g.  Ac  27^",  He  IP^  'as  the 
stars  of  heaven  in  multitude '),  but  more  often 
some  definite  symbolical  application  is  apparent, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  period  of  calamity  mark- 
ing a  Divine  visitation  is  described  as  a  time 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  with- 
drawn and  'the  stars  fall  from  heaven' (Mt  24-* 
11  Rev  6i»  8i»-  "  ;  cf.  Ezk  32^).  In  Rev  9*  the  image 
of  the  '  fallen  star '  has  a  personal  reference,  Satan 
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apparently  being  denoted  by  it  (cf.  Lk  10'*  '  I 
beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven  ') ;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  hgure  of  '  the  .seven  stars ' 
which  Christ  holds  in  His  right  hand  (Rev  ^^2^3^) 
are  signified  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  under 
the  direction  of  Christ ;  cf.  1-'^  (Grimm-Thayer). 
In  Rev  12^  the  '  crown  of  twelve  stars '  may  be 
intended  to  symbolize  the  twelve  tribes  (or  the 
twelve  Apostles  '  regarded  as  the  crowning  orna- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Church ').  A  mythological 
allusion  is  apparent  in  Rev  12^  ( '  a  woman  arrayed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ').  One  pass- 
age (22"^)  identifies  Christ  with  '  the  bright,  the 
morning  star '  (6  darr]))  6  Xa/x7rpds,  6  rpcoivds),  in 
accordance  with  which  also  2-'^  ('I  will  give  him 
the  morning  star ')  and  2  P  1'^  ('  until  the  day-star 
[(puacpdpos]  arise  in  your  hearts')  are  probably  to 
be  interpreted  (see,  further,  below). 

2.  The  star  of  the  Magi  (Mt  21-^2)  _!„  jts  main 
outlines  the  story  of  tlie  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  is  probably  based  upon  what 
the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  believed  to  be 
facts.  It  rests  upon  a  historical  basis.  The  wide- 
spread expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  World- 
Redeemer,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  interest  of  Eastern  astrol- 
ogers in  His  advent  in  the  West  are  well  attested, 
and  may  well  have  led  to  some  such  visit  as  is 
described  in  Mt.*  (See,  further,  art.  Magi).  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive is  governed  by  an  apologetic  purpose.  It  was 
written  for  the  special  object  of  meeting  the  needs 
and  objections  of  Jewish  readers.  One  influential 
motive  at  work  in  Mt  2  seems  to  be  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  to  suggest  a  likeness 
between  the  Divinely  guided  career  of  Moses,  the 
instrument  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Egypt,  and 
the  Messianic  Redeemer  who  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins.  '  Thus  the  story  of  the  Magi  and  the 
star  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the  Midrash  Rahba 
to  Exodus  in  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
birth  of  Moses.  There  Ave  are  told  that  Pharaoh's 
astrologers  (pji'?nBDNn)  perceived  that  the  mother 
of  the  future  redeemer  of  Israel  [i.e.  Moses]  was 
with  child,  and  that  this  redeemer  was  destined  to 
suffer  punishment  through  water.  Not  knoAving 
Avhether  the  redeemer  was  to  be  an  Israelite  or  an 
Egyptian,  and  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  re- 
demption of  Israel,  Pharaoh  ordered  that  all 
children  born  henceforth  should  be  drowned. 'f 
But  perhaps  the  leading  motive  'in  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive in  this  section  of  it  is  to  suggest  the  homage 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  selection  of  the  gifts 
(gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh)  may  have  been 
influenced  by  passages  from  OT  Messianic  pro- 
phecy which  predict  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
(Is  60"-  5,  Ps  72"- 12. 15).+  A  contrast  may  also  be 
intended  to  be  suggested  between  the  spiritual 
Kingship  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  earthly  kingship 
of  secular  rulers  (like  Herod)  who  are  instinctively 
hostile  to  the  new  force  that  has  entered  the 
world. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  tliat  Mt.  here  does  not 
cite  any  proof -passages  from  the  OT  (in  vv.^-  "  the 
quotation  from  Micah  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Sanhedrin).  If  the  compiler  had  in  mind  the 
passage  in  Nu  24'''  ('  Tliere  shall  come  forth  a  star 
out  of  Jacob,'  etc.),  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed,§  his  failure  to  cite  it  would  indeed  be  sur- 

*  See  esp.  the  admirable  discussion  in  W.  C.  Allen's  '  St. 
Matthew '  {ICC),  pp.  11-15. 

t  See  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  The  Interpreter  (Jan. 
1906)  on  '  The  Gospel  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged 
influence  of  heathen  ideas.' 

X  Notice  esp.  Is  603  '  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light." 

§  E.g.  by  Wiinsche,  Neue  Beiirdge  zur  Erlduterung  der 
Evangelien,  p.  12. 


prising.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Numbers 
the  star  is  identified  tvith  the  Messiah,  and  would 
hardly  be  applicable  in  this  story.  (See,  further, 
below). 

It  may  be,  as  Zahn  *  suggests,  that  Mt.  regards  the 
episode  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  render  homage 
to  the  newborn  King  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  a  neiv  jirophecy 
'  which  indicates  that  the  Messiah  Jesus,  who  has 
been  born  to  save  His  own  people  from  their  sins 
(P'),  will  be  sought  out  and  honoured  by  heathen, 
while  the  leading  representatives  of  the  religious 
thought  and  worship  of  Israel  ask  no  questions 
concerning  Him,  and  leave  it  to  the  tyrant,  who 
enslaves  them,  to  concern  himself  about  the  true 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  then  only  with  the  object 
of  compassing  His  destruction.'  On  this  view  the 
star  and  the  astrologers — the  Magi — become  sig- 
nificant as  proof  that  God  uses  even  such  imperfect 
means  as  astrology  for  bringing  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  '  star '  of  the  narrative  doubtless  refers  to 
some  particular  star,  or  to  some  unique  astral 
phenomenon  which  the  Magi  were  led  to  connect 
with  the  birth  of  the  World-Redeemer  in  the 
West.  The  detail  about  the  star  '  which  tliey  saw 
at  its  rising '  going  '  before  them,  until  it  came 
and  stood  still  above  (the  jilace)  where  the  child 
was,'  is,  doubtless,  not  intended  to  be  understood 
literally.  It  is  merely  a  poetical  description  of  the 
illusion  which  makes  it  appear  that  a  luminous 
heavenly  body  keejis  pace  and  maintains  its  rela- 
tive position  with  the  movement  of  the  observer. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  '  star '  of 
this  narrative  with  some  exceptional  heavenl}-  phenomenon, 
and  to  fix  its  occurrence  by  means  of  astronomical  calculation. 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  that  of  Kepler  (1605),  who  thought 
of  a  close  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
constellation  Pisces, — a  rare  combination  which  takes  place 
only  once  in  800  years,  and  which  occurred  no  less  than  three 
times  in  the  year  747  a.u.c.  (  =  b.c.  7).  See  Edersheim,  LT  i.  p. 
212  f.  But  the  data  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  of  any  certain 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  ignorance  displayed 
by  Herod  and  '  all  Jerusalem '  as  to  the  nature  of  the  star 
hardly  suggests  that  its  appearance  would  strike  any  but  prac- 
tised astrologers. 

The  association  of  the  birth  of  great  men  with  such  pheno- 
mena was  a  common  feature  in  the  ancient  world  where 
astrology  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Thus,  e.g.,  'on  the  birth- 
night  of  Alexander,  Magi  prophesied  from  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation that  the  destroyer  of  Asia  was  born  '  (cf.  Cic.  de  Divina- 
tione,  i.  47,  cited  by  Allen,  op.  cit.  p.  12).  On  Jewish  ground 
we  have  already  seen  the  same  idea  at  work  in  connexion  with 
the  birth  of  Moses  in  the  Midrash  passage  cited  above.  Eders- 
heim {op.  cit.  i.  p.  211  f.)  also  cites  some  late  Midrashic  passages 
which  connect  the  coming  of  Messiah  with  the  appearance  of 
a  star.     But  these  are  of  very  uncertain  value. 

3.  The  star  of  the  Messiah.  —  Sometimes  the 
Messiah  Himself  is  metaphorically  referred  to  as  a 
Star,t  a  description  which  is  based,  apparently, 
on  Nu  24"  : 

'  There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel ' ; 

In  the  Targum  Onkelos  this  is  rendered  : 

'  When  a  king  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob, 
And  the  Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel ' ; 

And  in  pseudo-Jonathan  : 

'  When  the  mighty  King  of  Jacob's  House  shall  reign, 
And  the   Messiah,  the   Power  -  sceptre  of  Israel,  shall   be 
anointed.' 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  Star  is  expressly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.  A  similar 
Messianic  apiilication  of  this  passage  meets  us  in 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  where 
(Judah,  24  [Greek  text])  the  following  occurs  : 

'  Over  you  a  star  shall  proceed  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  man  shall  arise  from  my  seed  like  the  sun  of  right 
eousness '  (cf.  Mai  42).     Cf.  also  Test.  Levi  18. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  3rd  Messiah-Apocalypse  embodied  in 

*  Dan  Evangelutm  des  Matthdus  (1903),  p.  101. 

t  The  same  word  is  used  metaph.  in  Arabic  for  a  ruler. 
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The  Apocalypse  of  Banich  (ch.  53),  the  seer  beholds  the  Messiah 
appear  like  lightning  '  on  the  summit  of  the  cloud ' ;  and 
this  lightning  '  shone  exceedingly  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
whole  earth '  (cf.  Mt  24-'  '  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  forth 
from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  be  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  llan  ' ;  Lk  1724  and  the  other  NT  passages 
cited  below  ;  cf  Volz,  Jud.  Eschatologie,  p.  221). 

It  was  apparently  from  Nu  241'',  Messianically 
interpreted^  that  the  false  INIessiah  Simeon  derived 
his  designation  Bar  Cochba  {i.e.  '  Son  of  the  Star '). 
When  Rabbi  Akiba  acknowledged  him  as  the 
Messiah,  he  expressly  cited  this  Scripture  passage 
(Bab.  Sank.  976)  as  applicable  to  Simeon,  though 
this  opinion  was  not  generally  shared  by  tlie  learned 
among  the  Jews  of  the  time.  Bar  Cochba  seems 
to  have  been  invested  with  a  Messianic  character 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  popular  jjublic  opinion. 
After  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  revolt  it  became 
necessaiy  to  apologize  for  Akiba's  mistake,  and 
one  such  explanation  seems  to  be  reflected  in  some 
of  the  minor  Midrashim  which  make  the  reference 
apply  to  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  who  was  destined  to 
be  killed  in  battle  before  ]\Iessiah  ben  David  could 
apjiear.*  There  is  thus  good  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  '  Star'  of  Nu  24^^  was  popularly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.f 

Tliis  idea  may  have  influenced  those  NT  passages 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  '  jNIorning  Star  ' 
(Rev  22^^  2-^),  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  angels  are  described  symbolically  in  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch  (Ixxxvi.  1,  3)  as  'stars' — a  metaphor  which 
helps  to  explain  the  symbolism  by  which  Jesus  is 
here  described  as  'the  Morning  Star.'  'Among 
the  stars  of  the  spiritual  firmament,'  Jesus  is  '  the 
brightest  in  the  whole  galaxy '  (Swete,  Ajwcah/psc, 
p.  306).  A  similar  conception  meets  us  in  2P  1'** 
( '  Take  heed  unto  the  lamp  of  prophecy  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  [<^coo-^6pos]  arise  in  your 
hearts '),  and,  in  fact,  the  essential  idea  is  present 
in  all  those  passages  of  the  NT  which  speak  of 
the  spiritual  illumination  that  accompanies  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  the  fragment  of  an 
old  Christian  hymn  in  Eph  5'''  '  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest  .  .  .  and  Christ  shall  57«me  upon  thee';  cf. 
Jn  P  Christ  '  the  Light  which  lightens  every  man 
coming  into  the  woi'ld,'  etc.).  There  is  also  the 
remarkable  description  of  the  Messiah  as  the  '  Day- 
spring  from  on  high'  (dvaroXTj  e^  v\povs)  in  the  Song 
of  Zacharias  (Lk  1™),  which  may  possibly  have  been 
associated  in  thought  with  the  Messianic  Star.J 

The  association  of  the  idea  of  light  with  the 
Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age  was  well  established 
in  Jewish  Literature.  This  idea  is  founded  on — 
or,  at  any  rate,  finds  classical  expression  in  —  Is 
60^'-  ('Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come').  The 
Midrash  (Yalkut  Shim.)  on  this  passage  is  in- 
structive.    It  comments  thus : 

'  What  is  asserted  by  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  In  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light "  (Ps  3610)'?  It  is  the  light  of  the  Messiah  that 
is  meant.  For  when  it  is  said,  "  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good  "  (Gn  1-1),  it  is  thereby  taught  that  the  Holy  One  (Blessed 
be  He)  contemplated  the  generation  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
works,  before  the  world  had  been  created,  and  that  He  con- 
cealed the  light  for  the  Messiah  and  his  generation  beneath 
His  throne  of  glory.  Then  spake  Satan  before  the  Holy  One 
(Blessed  be  He):  "Lord  of  the  World,  for  whom  is  the  light 
hidden  beneath  Thy  throne  of  glory  destined  ? "  [Answer]  "For 
him  who  in  the  time  to  come  will  subdue  thee  and  bring  thee 
to  shame."  ' 

The  Midrash  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  at  his 
request  Satan  was  allowed  to  see  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  sight  of  him  trembled  and  sank  to  the 
ground,  crying  out :  '  Truly  this   is  the  Messiah, 

*  Cf.  the  Pesilfta  Zutarta  (ed.  Wilna,  1880,  p.  129b)  and 
Jellinek's  Beth  ha  midrasch,  iii.  p.  141,  etc.. 

t  For  an  early  Christian  application  of  Nu  24i7  to  Christ,  cf. 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  32  :  '  Isaiah,  another  prophet,  prophesy- 
ing the  same  things  by  other  expressions,  thus  spake  :  "There 
shall  rise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  blossom  shall  ascend  from 
the  root  of  Jesse," '  etc. 

X  See  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW,  vol.  vi.  p.  96  f. 
(Feb.  1905),  where  this  point  is  specially  discussed. 


who  will  deliver  me  and  all  heathen  kings  over  to 
Gehenna.'  * 

Gressmann  {Der  Urspmng  der  isr.-jild.  Eschatologie,  p.  307  f.) 
traces  the  association  of  light  in  connexion  with  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  who  is  represented  as  the  Light  of  the  World  in 
Deutero-Isaiah  (Is  496  5i4)^  to  the  mythical  representation  of 
the  World-Ruler  as  a  solar  hero  in  the  old  Saga. 

In  fact,  under  the  figure  of  light  the  salvation 
and  felicity  of  the  Messianic  age  are  constantly 
depicted  (see  esp.  Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatologie,  pp.  328- 
331).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  a  city  filled  with  celestial  light  (Rev  2V^'^-  -^  22'). 
The  long  drawn  out  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness  that  pervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also 
significant  in  this  connexion.  G.  H,  Box. 

STATE  AFTER  DEATH See  Dead  and  Escha- 

TOLOGY,  I.  (A. )  §  5  (r). 

STATER.— See  Money. 
STATURE.— See  Age. 
STEWARD,  STEWARDSHIP.— 

The  former  word  is  a  tr.  of  iTiTpoiro?  in  Mt  20*,  Lk  8^,  and  of 
ti\xoii)iJt,oi  in  Lk  12-4'-  161-  ^-  ** ;  the  latter,  of  c'ixovt>iJ.'M  in  Lk  162-  s.  4. 
In  V.'-  the  verb  olxovcfj.{iv  occurs.  The  distinction  between  i-ri- 
Tpoaos  and  otxovifju);  has  been  variously  stated.  Home  treats 
them  as  synonyms  ;  Meyer  says  the  former  is  a  more  general 
term  ;  Schleusner,  that  the  et.  is  appointed  bj-  law  or  a  magis- 
trate, the  (j\x.  by  will ;  Elliott  and  Lightfoot  agree  in  thinking 
that  It.,  like  our  '  guardian,'  has  special  reference  to  '  persons' ; 
t'lx.,  like  'steward,'  to  property  (see  their  notes  on  Gal  42  and 
references  there  cited,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom.  Ant., 
s.v.  irrirpoTo;).  The  last  view  is  probably  the  right  one.  But  the 
exact  duties  of  each  of  them  doubtless  varied  in  different  cases 
and  under  different  masters,  and  often  the  two  are  used  inter- 
changeably (so  Meyer  on  Mt  20*).  Meyer's  view  is  probabl.v  true 
of  the  Gospels,  although  if  Chuza  as  Itjt^oto?  (Lk  83)  had  special 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  royal  children,  it  might  lend 
further  colour  to  Sanday's  theory  of  Joanna's  relation  to  the 
authorship  of  Lk  1.  2.  In  Mt  2445  ioZXo;  is  used  of  one  whose 
position  is  evidently  that  of  the  steward,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  Lk  1242.  Usually,  indeed,  the  steward  is  a 
slave  or  freedman,  corresponding  to  Lat.  dispensator  or  villicits 
(as  in  Lk  12,  Mt  24) ;  occasionally  he  is  a  freeman,  Lat.  pro- 
curator {Ui  16).  See  Plunimer  in /CC  on  Lk  12*2  I6i,  and  Hatch, 
Bill.  G-reek,  p.  62. 

The  primary  passages  are  Mt  20^"-"  (Labourers  in 
Vineyard),  24^5-51^  l^  8=*  12«-^  l^--"-  (the  Unjust 
Steward).  Some  would  add  the  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  and  of  Dives  as  illustrations  of  wealth 
wrongly  used.  The  secondary  are  Mt  21^"*® 
(Wicked  Husbandmen)  25"-='o  (Talents),  Lk  W~-^\ 
(Min»),  Mt  102«-  18-='-='^  Mk  13^4,  Jn  15'-»-»«,  Lk  IT^". 
Of  these  Lk  8^  yields  no  teaching. 

The  facts  and  teachings  of  the  others  may  be 
thus  summarized : 

1.  The  steward's  position.— ^He  was  entrusted 
with  the  oversight  of  part  or  all  of  his  master's 
estate,  including  persons  and  property.  He  had 
the  'management  of  his  affairs,  the  care  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  the  duty  of  dealing 
out  the  proper  portion  to  every  servant  and  even 
to  the  children '  (Grimm-Thayer).  The  education 
of  the  children  as  well  as  their  maintenance  was 
under  his  charge.  His  control  was  more  or  less 
absolute  according  as  the  master  was  absent  or 
present.  Christ  teaches  that  we  are  all  God's 
stewards.  The  trust  covers  (a)  ourselves  (for  we 
are  His)  ;  (b)  others  whom  we  can  influence  ;  (c) 
our  time,  means,  opportunities,  etc.  For  every- 
thing we  rightfully  have  is  from  God  (cf.  Mt  5^). 
What  one  has  wrongfully  seized  is  no  part  of  his 
trust. 

2.  The  steward's  duty  was  to  manage  every- 
thing with  most  watchful  fidelity  and  utmost 
efficiency,  and  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  his 
master.  So  with  us.  We  should  therefore  («) 
discipline  ourselves — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  as 

*  See  the  whole  passage  in  Weber,  Jild.  Theol."^  p.  397  f. 
Edersheim,  LT  ii.  p.  728  (Appendix  ix.). 
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to  realize  God's  ideal  for  us  and  be  most  efficient 
for  service — a  duty  demanding  care  of  the  body, 
training  of  the  mind,  culture  of  the  affections,  dis- 
cipline of  the  will,  etc.;  (b)  pursue  our  calling, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  interest  of  God's  King- 
dom, whether  our  work  be  that  of  the  labourer, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  physician, 
statesman,  teacher,  preacher,  or  any  other  ;  (c) 
utilize  time,  influence,  opportunities,  money,  in 
the  wisest  way  ;  (d)  urge  and  help  others  to  do  the 
same.  One  must  plan  one's  probable  life  as  a 
whole  that  it  may  subserve  God's  purposes  in  the 
largest  measure  possible. 

3.  The  master's  duty  was  {a)  to  assign  to  the 
steward  only  just  and  honourable  work,  and  (b)  to 
provide  for  his  needs.  The  righteous  God  can  be 
trusted  to  do  both  (:Mt  6^=^).  This  leads  to  the 
topic  that  is  commonly  uppermost  when  Christian 
stewardship  is  thought  of  ;  only  it  approaches  the 
matter  from  a  rather  different,  but  the  true,  stand- 
point. 

The  arrangements  between  master  and  steward 
varied.  Is  it  so  in  our  relation  to  God  ?  or  is  there 
any  definite  arrangement  or  understanding  ?  Some 
have  held  that  tithing  represents  it.  Yet  a  regula- 
tion like  that  does  not  seem  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation  (cf.  Jer  3P^), 
which  deals  in  principles  rather  than  rules,  just 
because  God  is  more  careful  to  develop  character 
than  to  get  men's  gains.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
stating  the  case,  however,  would  be  this  :  God 
wills  that  His  stewards  should  spend  on  them- 
selves such  a  proportion  of  the  income  as  is  neces- 
sary to  their  highest  working  efficiency.  This 
will  vary  with  different  persons  according  to  con- 
ditions. Each  must  determine  honestly  for  him- 
self. '  To  his  own  Master  he  stands  or  falls.'  In 
general,  it  will  mean  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  must  be  determined  not  by  love  of  ease 
or  pleasure,  not  by  selfishness  or  pride,  not  by 
custom  or  fashion  (where  these  are  wrong),  nor 
even  by  what  Avould  be  reasonable  and  allowaljle 
in  a  normal  world  of  sinlessness  and  blessedness, 
but  wholly  by  the  .spirit  of  Divine  love  in  view  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  this  abnormal  world  with  its 
appalling  sin,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness. 

4.  Rewards  and  penalties. — All  rewards  are  of 
grace  (Lk  17'").  These  begin  now,  biit  their  fulness 
is  hereafter.  Through  faithful  service  there  comes 
the  perfecting  of  character,  the  richer  development 
of  the  personality,  and  the  final  winning  of  our  souls 
{2V^).  We  are  now  stewards  holding  all  on  trust. 
We  shall  then  receive  as  our  own  the  inheritance 
prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Lk 
16'-,  ]\It  25^^).  We  shall  be  welcomed  into  eternal 
tabernacles  (Lk  16**)  and  be  entrusted  with  the  rule 
and  authority  for  which  we  have  become  fitted 
(Lk  12«,  Mt  24«  252»-23)_  jhe  unfaithful  shall  be 
beaten,  or  stripped  of  what  they  had,  cut  asunder 
as  hypocrites,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness  with 
the  unbelieving  (Lk  12^«,  Mt  24'^!  252^-'"*). 

LiTERATuRR. — Commentaries  :  works  on  the  Parables  ;  Stir- 
ling, Steivardskip  of  Life  ;  Hartman,'  The  Business  Aspect  of 
Christian  Stewardship;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  iv.  239  ;  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  An  All-round  Ministry,  260;  A.  L.  Moore,  God  is 
Lorn,  52;  W.  Houghton,  Secret  of  Power,  80;  the  best  treat- 
ment is  that  of  C.  A.  Cook,  Stewardship  (Am.  Bapt.  Publ.  Soc). 

J.  H.  Farmer. 

STIGMATA  {aTiy/jLara,  EV  'marks').— The  Avord 
occurs  only  in  Gal  6"  '  From  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me  :  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the 
marks  of  Jesus'  (RV).  The  subject  of  the  '  stigmata 
{or  marks)  of  Jesus '  comes  before  us  in  two  ways  : 
we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  meaning  of  the  word 
stigmata  as  used  by  St.  Paul ;  (2)  the  special  sense 
in  which  it  has  come  to  be  employed  from  the  time 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  onwards,  esp.  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.   St.    Paul's   use   of  the   word.  —  (1)   By  the 


'  stigmata  of  Jesus '  Bonaventura  and  many  others 
have  supposed  the  Apostle  to  refer  to  bodily  marks 
resembling  the  nail  -  prints  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Saviour's  Passion — thus  making  him  affirm  an 
experience,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  phenomena 
of  '  stigmatization '  (see  2).  But  the  technical  sense 
in  which  the  word  stigmata  was  used  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul  — viz.  as  denoting  marks  of  ownership 
(eitiier  brands  made  with  hot  irons,  or  cuts  which, 
as  they  healed,  were  prevented  from  closing,  and 
so  became  broad  scars),  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  verse  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  context  and  its  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  (esp.  2  Co  ll-^"') — shows  that 
"I7?(ro0  must  be  taken  as  the  gen.  of  possession,  and 
that  the  reference  is  not  at  all  to  the  wounds  on 
the  Lord's  body,  but  solely  to  certain  marks  on  St. 
Paul's  own  body  that  stamped  him  as  belonging  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  A  few  commentators,  following  Augustine 
{Com.  on  Gal.,  in  loc),  have  transformed  St.  Paul's 
stigmata  into  his  manifestation  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  with  special  reference  to  his  Christian 
asceticism  (cf.  1  Co  9"^).  But  the  technical  sig- 
niflcation  of  stigmata,  as  well  as  the  expression 
'  on  my  body,'  seems  to  put  such  an  interjjretation 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

(3)  Assuming,  then,  that  the  stigmata  were 
marks  of  ownership,  what  is  the  particular  figure 
that  St.  Paul  means  to  suggest?  {a)  Soldiers, 
in  honour  of  an  adored  commander,  sometimes 
branded  on  their  bodies  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name.  But  though  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  military  service  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  Pauline 
writings  (1  Co  9^  2  Co  V)\  1  Ti  &-\  2  Ti  4'?),  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  context,  which 
brings  Jesus  before  us  as  Lord  (vv."-  ^^),  not  as 
Captain,  {b)  Slaves  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
heathen  temple  {lep65ov\oi)  were  branded  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  to  whom  they  ministered  ; 
and  Lightfoot  {Com.  on  Gal.,  in  loc.)  and  others 
{e.g.  Westcott  in  Expos,  vi.  [1887]  241)  have  thought 
that  the  metaphor  is  most  appropriately  understood 
in  the  light  of  this  fact.  But,  as  JNIeyer  pointed 
out  {Com.  in  loc),  the  references  to  the  branding  of 
UpodovXoi  found  in  Herod.,  Pint.,  Lucian,  etc.,  bear 
upon  the  usage  of  other  nations,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  for  Galatia  itself.  Even  if  we  had,  a 
reference  to  the  branding  of  the  slaves  in  heathen 
temples  would  be  needlessly  recondite,  in  view 
of  the  much  more  familiar  practice  of  branding 
domestic  slaves.  And,  above  all,  as  the  lep68ov\oi. 
were  very  frequently  women  attached  to  a  temple 
for  immoral  purposes,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Apostle  would  have  in  his  mind  a  term  that  caiTied 
associations  so  degrading.  {<■)  It  is  most  likely, 
therefore,  that  St.  Paul  is  alluding  to  an  ordinary 
domestic  custom.  In  the  East  (not  in  Rome,  where 
branding  was  the  mark  of  a  runaway  slave,  and  so 
a  badge  of  disgrace)  slaves  were  regularly  branded 
by  their  owners,  and  Artemidorus  Daldianus  bears 
witness  to  the  practice  in  Galatia  {Oneirocritica, 
i.  8.  The  verb  he  uses  is  ari^'ui,  from  which  ariy/xa 
comes.  See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  on  Gal. 
pp.  84,  472,  who  tells  us  that  this  ancient  custom 
is  familiar  even  yet  to  the  observant  traveller  in 
Turkey).  St.  Paul  never  calls  himself  a  lepodovXos, 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  the  dovXos  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  one  of  his  ruling  ideas  (Ro  V,  1  Co  7". 
2  Co  4^  Gal  V,  Ph  1').  And  when  he  says,  'I 
bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus,'  he 
means  certain  marks  that  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Avas  his  Master  and  lie  Avas  Jesus'  slave. 

(4)  But  what  were  these  marks  that  St.  Paul 
bore  branded  on  his  body  ?  Without  doubt,  he 
meant  the  scars  he  had  earned  in  the  service  of 
Christ  —  pei-haps  the  general  signature  upon  his 
face  and  Avhole  person  of  all  his  toils  and  trials. 
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but,  at  all  events,  the  laceration  and  disfigurement 
produced  by  Jewish  scourges  and  lictors'  rods  and 
the  cruel  stones  of  the  multitude  (Ac  14^^  16-^,  2  Co 
11-^-  -^).  These  marks  of  his  servitude  to  his  Lord 
the  Apostle  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  badge  of 
honour,  but  (and  this  is  his  reason  for  referring  to 
them  here)  as  seals  set  upon  his  claim  to  be  the 
Apostle  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  ll-^"'), 
and  so  as  tokens  of  his  right  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. (For  the  idea  of  authority  as  sjjringing  out  of 
complete  subjection  to  a  greater,  cf.  the  centurion's 
'I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,'  Mt  8^,  Lk  7*). 
The  verse  thus  falls  into  line  with  the  whole  Epistle 
as  an  intensely  personal  message  of  remonstrance 
and  appeal.  Once  more,  at  the  end  as  at  the  be- 
ginning (cf.  V),  St.  Paul  exalts  his  Apostleship. 
And  what  he  says  here  is,  '  Let  no  man  trouble  me 
after  this,  by  challenging  my  right  to  declare  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body 
the  marks  which  testify  that  I  am  the  slave  of  Jesus 
— that  He  is  my  Master  and  my  Lord. ' 

2.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word.— According-  to  the 

earliest  biographers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Thomas  of  Celano, 
the  '  Tres  Socii,'  and  Bonaventura,  whose  '  Vitae '  are  all  included 
in  the  Acta  Sanctomm),  the  saint,  while  meditating  in  his  cell 
on  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  had  a  vision  of 
the  Crucified  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  seraph.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  that  he  was  marked  in  hands  and  feet  and  side  with 
the  wounds  of  the  Lord — wounds  which  remained  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  that  in  the  side  bleeding  occasionally.  Numerous 
witnesses  testify  to  having  seen  these  marks  in  the  body  of 
Francis,  both  during  his  life  and  after  he  was  dead.  Bona- 
ventura (op.  cit.  xiii.  4)  addresses  the  saint  in  the  following 
words  :  '  Jam  enim  propter  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  quae  in  corpore 
tuo  portas,  nemo  debet  tibi  esse  molestus.'  This  is  an  appro- 
priation to  the  case  of  Francis  of  the  Vulg.  version  of  St.  Paul's 
language  in  Gal  6^7 :  from  which  the  inference  is  natural  that 
the  biographer,  by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  text,  con- 
ceived the  stigmata  of  Francis  and  those  of  the  Apostle  to  be  of 
a  like  kind. 

From  the  first  the  stigmatization  of  St.  Francis  was  generally 
accepted  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  as  a  fact,  but  as  a 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour ;  though  the  Domini- 
cans objected,  and  attributed  the  alleged  miracle  to  Franciscan 
deceit.  In  the  next  centur.y,  however,  similar  marks  were 
affirmed  to  have  shown  themselves  on  the  person  of  the  well- 
known  Dominican  nun,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  ;  and  thereafter 
down  to  modern  times  (the  last  well-authenticated  instance  was 
in  1868)  the  phenomena  of  stigmatization  have  repeated!}'  been 
\'ouched  for,  the  subjects,  in  the  great  majoritj-  of  cases,  being 
women.  That  some  of  the  alleged  instances  were  pure  frauds 
is  practically  certain,  while  in  other  eases  the  stigmata  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  wounds  self-inflicted  by  persons 
in  a  state  of  epileptic  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  notablj-  in  that  of  St.  Francis,  the  positive  evidence 
is  too  strong  to  be  rejected  on  either  of  the  above  grounds  (see 
esp.  the  biography  of  St.  Francis  by  P.  Sabatier,  mentioned 
below).  And  now  modern  investigations,  esp.  in  the  region  of 
psycho-physics,  have  furnished  evidence  that  goes  to  support 
the  historical  testimony,  by  assuring  us  that  there  is  a  '  scientific 
background'  to  the  phenomenon  of  stigmatization.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  sensitive  subjects,  the  influence  of  the  mind  in  modify- 
ing Ijodilj-  states  and  producing  new  conditions  is  exceedinglj- 
great ;  and  stigmatization  is  now  commonly  placed  by  competent 
students  among  the  peculiar  phenomena  attributed  to  hypnotic 
auto-suggestion.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  stigmata  have 
actually  appeared  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility was  abnormal,  when,  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
feeling,  the.v  have  fixed  their  minds  steadily  upon  the  thought  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  especially  on  the  insignia  Passimiis 
(see  EBr  xxii.  550,  xxxii.  53  ;  Otto,  Saturalisni  and  Religion 
(1907)  351-52).  But  while  modern  science  leads  us  to  accept 
stigmatization  as  a  pathological  certainty,  it  also  teaches  us  to 
regard  it  not  as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  favour,  but  as  an  evidence 
rather  of  the  presence  of  hysterical  neurasthenia.  And  modern 
criticism,  again,  assures  us  that  the  view  that  it  is  identical  with 
St.  Paul's  'stigmata  of  Jesus'  must  be  relegated,  in  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay's  words  (pp.  cit.  p.  472),  to  the  'Dark  Ages'  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Liter AxrRE. —For  1:  the  Comm.  of  Lightfoot,  Alford,  and 
Meyer,  in  loc.  ;  Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  on  Gal.  472  ;  Phillips  Brooks, 
Candle  of  the-  Lord,  355.  For  2  :  artt.  '  Stigmatization'  in  EBr 
(by  Prof.  Macalister  of  Cambridge)  and  PRE-',  'Stigmata 'in 
Prot.  Diet., '  Franz  von  Assisi '  in  PRE'i ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Francis 
by  Thomas  of  Celano  and  Bonaventura  in  Acta  Sanctorum; 
P.  Sabatier,  Vie  de  S.  Frani;ois  d' Assise  (1894 — Eng.  tr.  same 
year),  ch.  xvii.,  and  '  fitude  critique  sur  les  stigmata'  in  the 
Appendix ;  W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Reproach  of  Christ,  p.  167 ; 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  Index,  s.v.  'Stigmata.' 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
STONE.— 1.  The  Greek  terms.— Apart  from  the 

vb.  'to  stone'  (for  wh.  see  Stoning),  there  are  5 


Gr.  words  tr.  '  stone '  in  the  NT  which  call  for 
notice  in  the  present  article.  (1)  \idos  (LXX  for 
;3n)  is  the  general  term.  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Gospels,  and  is  the  word  with  which  in  this 
art.  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Xido^  is  distin- 
guished from  TTfTpa  as  in  Eng.  'stone'  is  distin- 
guished from  '  rock.'  (2)  Xidivos  (fr.  Xidos),  '  made 
of  stone';  found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Jn  2^ 
Xldivai  v8pLai,  '  Avaterpots  of  stone.'  (3)  irdrpos  is 
rendered  '  stone '  only  in  AV  of  Jn  l'*^  '  Cephas, 
Avhich  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone.'  AVm  gives 
'Peter,'  while  RV  has  'Peter'  in  the  text  and 
'  rock  or  stone '  in  the  margin.  '  Rock '  is  cer- 
tainly more  adequate  than  'stone,'  for  Trerpos  pro- 
perly denotes  a  mass  of  detached  rock,  as  werpa 
does  a  living  or  solid  rock.  (So  TrerpciSr/s  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  [Mt  13^-  -",  Mk  4^-  i"]  does  not 
mean  '  stony '  [AV]  but  '  rocky '  [RV] — not  ground 
full  of  loose  stones,  but  a  thin  soil  with  shelves  of 
rock  lying  underneath).  Probably,  however,  the 
sense  is  best  conveyed  by  the  proper  name  '  Peter  ' 
— the  meaning  of  '  Peter '  being,  of  course,  under- 
stood (cf.  Mt  16'^).  (4)  Xa^ei'To?,  '  hewn  in  stone ' 
(fr.  Xas  '  stone '  and  f  ^w  '  scrape '  or  '  carve '),  ap- 
plied in  Lk  23^3  to  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid.  Mt.  (27«o)  and  Mk.  (15^«),  however,  describe 
it  as  hewn  out  of  rock  (irirpa).  (5)  ■•pii<pos,  '  pebble,' 
repi-esents  '  stone  '  in  the  '  white  stone '  which  in 
the  Ep.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  Christ  pro- 
mises to  him  that  overcometh  (Rev  2^'^). 

2.  Stones  crying  out. — The  stones  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospels  form  a  suggestive  subject.  There  are 
sermons  in  the.se  stones,  we  might  say,  for  they 
have  lessons  to  imjiart  to  us  regarding  Christ's 
history,  His  teaching,  and  His  Person  as  the 
Messiah. 

(1)  His  history. — [a)  Whether  or  not  we  accept 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Jesus  was  born  in  one  of 
the  limestone  caves  of  Bethlehem,  it  is  very  likely 
that  His  manger  Avould  be  a  manger  of  stone — • 
built  with  stones  and  mortar  if  not  hollowed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  (.see  Thomson,  LB  [ed.  187S]  p. 
413).  If  so,  the  first  bed  on  which  the  Lord  was 
laid,  like  the  last  one  to  which  He  was  carried  liy 
Nicodemiis  and  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a  (Jn  IQ^^*-), 
was  a  lied  of  stone. 

[h]  In  Christ's  spiritual  struggles  on  the  very 
threshold  of  His  public  life,  He  had  to  do  with  the 
stones.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  play  a  part 
in  two  out  of  the  three  acts  that  make  up  the 
drama  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.  In 
the  one  case,  Jesus  is  tempted  to  use  His  miracu- 
lous powers  to  turn  the  stones  that  lie  about  Him 
on  the  rough  mountain-side  into  loaves  of  bread 
wherewith  to  satisfy  His  hunger  (Mt  4-'^,  Lk  4-"*). 
In  the  other.  He  is  temjited  to  leap  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  Temijle  by  the  reminder  that  it  is 
written  (Ps  91"- 1-)  that  God's  child  shall  be  upheld 
by  angels,  and  so  preserved  from  dashing  his  foot 
against  a  stone  (Mt  4:^''^,  Lk  4^''^-).  In  the  one  case, 
the  stones  were  to  nourish  His  life  ;  but  contrary 
to  God's  law  of  sowing  and  reaping.  In  the  other, 
they  were  to  refuse  to  dash  Him  to  death  ;  but 
contrary  to  the  Divinely  fixed  law  of  gravitation. 
Satan  meant  the  stones  to  be  stones  of  stumbling 
to  Jesus,  on  that  difficult  jjath  of  obedience  and 
self-renunciation  to  which  in  His  baptism  He  had 
just  consecrated  Himself.  But  Jesus  by  His  faith 
and  patience  turned  them  into  .stepping-stones  to 
higher  things. 

(f)  At  Cana  of  Galilee  Jesus  '  manifested  his 
glory ' ;  and  there,  we  might  say,  He  was  again 
beholden  to  the  stones  ;  for  the  six  wp.terpots  by 
whose  aid  He  wrought  His  first  miracle  were 
waterpots  of  stone  ( Jn  2^). 

(d)  But  not  always  were  the  stones  His  servants 
and  ministers.  Twice  in  Jn.'s  Gospel  (8^^  10^^  cf. 
IP)  we  read  how  the   enemies  of  Jesus   took  up 
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stones  to  cast  them  at  Him,  because  He  claimed 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 

(f)  Against  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb 
there  lay  a  stone  (Ju  IP^) — rolled  there  to  shut  in 
the  dead  during  the  awful  process  of  decay  (v.^^), 
as  well  as  to  shut  out  the  ravening  wild  beasts. 
'Take  ye  away  the  stone,' Jesus  said  (v.-"');  and 
when  they  had  done  so,  another  word  of  command 
turned  that  gravestone  at  Bethany  into  a  parable 
to  all  the  ages  of  the  rolling  away  from  human 
hearts  of  the  crushing  bondage  of  death  (He  'i'^'-) 
by  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  (Jn 

(/)  It  was  not  long  after,  when  the  Lord's  own 
body  was  carried  to  another  tomb  '  hewn  in  stone ' 
(Lk  23^'^),  and  laid  on  one  of  the  stone  shelves  pre- 
pared for  such  a  purpose.  Against  the  door  of 
His  sepulchi'e  also  'a  great  stone' was  rolled  (jNIt 
27°"  II),  and  a  seal  was  set  upon  the  guardian  stone. 
And  that  great  stone,  which  the  Jewish  rulers 
would  fain  have  made  the  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  had  seen  the  last  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth (v."-"^-),  has  become  the  shining  and  peren 
nial  monument  of  His  victory  over  death — pro 
claiming,  in  St.  Peter's  words,  that  '  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it'  (Ac  2--*), 
For  whenever  Christian  men  think  of  the  Lord's 
sepulchre,  they  always  see  that  great  stone  rolled 
back  from  the  door,  and  the  angel  of  the  Resur- 
rection sitting  upon  it  (Mt  28^  II). 

(2)  His  teaching. -^One  of  the  most  self-evident 
proofs  that  Jesus  ever  gave  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  reality  of  prayer,  lay  in  the 
question,  '  What  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his 
son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone  ? ' 
(Mt  7^).  One  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of 
His  heart-searching  irony  was  when  He  said  to 
the  accusers  of  a  sinful  woman,  '  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her '  (Jn  St^J).  One  of  the  most  striking  assertions 
of  His  claim  to  Messianic  dignity  lay  in  His  answer 
to  the  Pharisees  when  they  appealed  to  Him  to 
rebuke  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  His  disciples  : 
'  I  tell  you  that  if  these  shall  hold  their  peace,  the 
stones  will  cry  out '  (Lk  19^").  One  of  His  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  predictions  of  the  coming  fate 
of  Jerusalem  was  when  He  said  of  the  Temple, 
adorned  with  goodly  stones,  '  There  shall  not  be 
left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down    (Mk  13-  !). 

In  the  Ep.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  Jesus  Christ 
as  jiromising  a  '  white  stone  '  to  the  victor  in  the 
good  fight  of  faith  (Rev  2").  Numerous  explana- 
tions of  this  white  stone  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  one  that  seems  best  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments is  that  which  takes  it  to  be  the  tessara 
gladiatoria,  bestowed  on  the  victorious  young 
gladiator  when  he  exchanged  the  name  of  tiro 
for  tliat  of  spectatus  (see  ExpT  i.  [1889]  p.  2,  viii. 
[1897]  p.  291  ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  618'^). 

The  5th  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  (1897)  '  Sayings  of 
Jesus '  contains  the  striking  w^ords,  '  Jesus  saith 
.  .  .  Raise  the  stone  and  there  slialt  thou  find  me  ; 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I.'  The  Avords  have 
lent  themselves  to  various  ingenious  explanations  ; 
but  the  most  probable  interpretation  is  the  one 
which  also  most  readily  suggests  itself — that  we 
have  liere  an  affirmation  of  the  immanence  of 
Christ  in  natural  things.  The  saying  may  be 
understood  in  a  sense  that  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  teaching  that  is  found  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Jn  P, 
Col  P''*-),  but  was  more  probably  written  with  a 
leaning  to  a  kind  of  Gnostic  Pantheism.  It  is 
genei'ally  agreed  that,  in  their  present  form  at 
least,  these  '  Sayings  of  Jesus  '  were  not  spoken  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  do  not  even  belong  to  the 
earliest  age  (see  Lock  and  Sanday,  Two  Lectures 


on  the  '■Sayings  of  Jesus ^  (1897);  cf.  ExpT  ix. 
[1898]  p.  194  ft'."). 

(3)  His  Person. — On  one  occasion  (Lk  20^^  =  Mt 
2\*")  Jesus  took  a  stone  (Xidos ;  cf.  His  symbolic 
use  of  '  rock '  {ireTpa)  in  Mt  7"^'-  II,  W^,  and  St. 
Paul's  'spiritual  rock,'  'that  rock  was  Christ,'  1  Co 
10^)  as  a  symbol  of  His  own  Person.  He  had  just 
spoken  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
and  after  announcing  their  doom.  He  quoted 
epexegetically  Ps  118-^  'The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
corner.'  Thus  He  identified  the  rejected  'Son'  of 
the  parable  with  the  rejected  stone  of  the  Psalm, 
and  the  wicked  husbandmen  with  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  the  '  builders '  of  Israel's  theocratic 
edifice  ;  but  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  the 
latter  that  they  must  not  think  that  by  rejecting 
Him  and  putting  Him  to  death  they  would  be  done 
with  Him  for  ever.  So  far  from  that.  He  went  on 
to  say,  '  Every  one  that  falleth  on  that  stone  shall 
be  broken  to  pieces  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall 
fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust'  (Lk  20^8  =  Mt 
21«). 

In  Ac  4^^  we  find  St.  Peter  taking  up  Christ's 
.symbol,  and  boldly  declaring  to  the  Sanhedrin 
that  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  was  the  stone  set  at 
naught  by  them  the  builders,  but  made  by  God 
the  head  of  the  corner.  And  in  his  Epistle  he 
returns  to  this  parable  of  the  stone  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  Person,  and  dwells  upon  it  •with  much 
greater  fulness  (1  P  2^"^).  He  describes  the  Lord 
now,  with  evident  reference  to  His  Resurrection 
(cf.  Ac  4^'*  with  v. 11),  as  a  'living  stone,'  rejected 
indeed  by  men,  but  to  God  chosen  and  precious, 
upon  whom  His  people  are  built  up  into  a  spiritual 
house.  The  allusion  to  the  verse  in  Ps  118  is  un- 
mistakable ;  but  in  what  he  proceeds  to  say  the 
Apostle  makes  use  further  of  two  passages  in 
Isaiah.  First  he  quotes  Is  28i®  '  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  chief  corner  stone,'  etc.,  and  next  the  words 
of  8'^  about  the  '  stone  of  stumbling  and  the  rock 
of  offence.'  And  it  seems  clear  that  his  reminis- 
cence of  the  latter  passage  has  been  inspired  by 
his  recollection  of  the  Lord's  own  words  as  to  those 
who  fall  upon  the  Stone  which  is  Himself,  and 
those  upon  whom  that  Stone  shall  fall  (cf.  vv.''-  ^ 
with  Lk  20i^-i8  =  Mt  2p2. 44)_  gee,  further,  art. 
Rock. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  on  the  various  Gr.  words,  and  the 
Comm.  on  the  passages  quoted.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

STONING.— There  are  three  Greek  verbs  in  tlie 
NT  which  mean  'to  stone' — XiOo^oXew,  Xidd^ui,  and 
KaraXidd^o].  These,  again,  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  two  Heb.  synonyms  ^po  and  cin,  each  of 
which  may  denote  either  the  mere  throwing  of 
stones  by  a  mob  at  any  person  who  has  incurred 
their  ill-will  (Ex  17^  Nu  W),  or  the  legal  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  by  letting  fall  one  or  more  lai'ge 
pieces  of  stone  upon  his  body.  Mere  stone-throw- 
ing is  mentioned  in  the  Gosi)els  in  the  following 
passages  :  The  priests  fear  that  the  people  may 
stone  tliem  (Lk  20^) ;  the  propiiets  were  so  treated 
(Mt  23=*^  Lk  13^^) ;  the  husbandmen  in  the  parable 
beat  or  stone  the  messengers  (Mt  2p5^  Mk  12^  A  V) ; 
and  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  so  threaten  Jesus 

(§59  1031-33  118)_ 

The  Jewish  Senate  {Beth  Din)  recognized  four 
forms  of  capital  punishment, — stoning,  burning, 
beheading,  and  strangling  (Sanh.  vii.  1).  In  the 
case  of  stoning,  the  two  witnesses  took  their  stand 
on  an  elevation  of  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
Tlie  convict  was  laid  on  bis  back  beneath,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  dropped  a  stone  upon  his  heart. 
If  this  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  second  witness  cast 
one  ;  and  if  the  victim  still  survived,  then  all  Israel 
(Dt  17^).  The  bodies  of  all  stoned  persons  were 
crucified  according  to  one  account ;  according  to 
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another,  only  those  of  blasphemers  and  idolaturs, 
a  man  being  hung  witli  his  face  to  the  people,  a 
woman  Avith  hers  to  the  tree.  According  to 
another  account,  women  were  not  crucified  (ib. 
vi.  4).  A  iDerson  who  had  been  stoned  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (vii.  1). 

In  the  Law  and  in  practice  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  for  offences  against  any  of  the  first 
seven  ordinances  of  the  Decalogue — that  is,  upon 
persons  guilty  of  apostasy  (Dt  13^"),  idolatry  (17®), 
blasphemy  (Lv  24i«,  1  K  2V^),  Sabbath-breaking 
(Nu  15^®),  disobedience  to  parents  (Dt21"'),  murder 
(Lv  24-1),  unchastity  (Dt  22'^-^*),  as  well  as  for 
practising  sorcery  (Lv  20"''),  for  kidnapping  (Ex 
21"'),  and  for  special  ofiences  (Jos  7).  An  ox  which 
gored  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  bull-fight  was  not 
stoned  (Baba  kauwia,  iv.  4  ;  Ex  21-^).  In  each 
of  the  above  cases  the  penalty  takes  tiie  form  of 
stoning,  though  this  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  nmrder,  of  kidnapping,  or  of  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  a  married  woman  (Dt  22").  Stoning 
was  thus  the  regular  means  of  executing  criminals 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  strangling  was  with  tlie 
later  Jews.  Both  jirocesses  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  reduced  the  risk  of  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives. 

In  the  narrative  Jn  8^'^^,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  spurious,  not  being  part  of  the  text  of 
the  best  MSS,  the  scribes  were  therefore  justified 
in  stating  that  '  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us 
that  such  should  be  stoned,'  the  reference  being  to 
Dt  22-^-  -••.  This  would  imply  that  the  woman  was 
betrothed  merely,  but  not  married,  the  mode  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  not 
being  specified  (Dt  22'-^^),  and  being,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  strangling  [Sank.  516  :  'A  daughter  of  Israel 
who  is  married,  by  strangling,  who  is  betrothed,  by 
stoning').  T.  H.  Weir. 

STORM.— See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

STRANGER.— The  AV  has  only  the  one  render- 
ing— '  stranger ' — for  five  difierent  words  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  the  natural  translation  of  the  term 
which  has  the  most  general  signification  —  ^ivos 
(Mt  25'*'-  *^  2V  etc.) ;  and  thei'e  is  no  other  wortl  in 
English  to  express  the  exact  force  of  dXAdrpios  (Mt 
17-5-26,  Jn  105;  cf.  101-— the  dWdrpios  is  the  one 
'whose  own  the  sheep  are  not').  P'or  dWoyevrji 
the  projier  equivalent  is  '  alien,'  as  in  Lk  n^** 
(RVm).  For  irdpoiKos  and  wapeiridruxos  RV  rightly 
uses  '  sojourner '  (Ac  7=^  1  P  2"  ;  cf.  Lk  2A^^,  IP  P, 
He  11").  These  words  indicate  a  sentiment  which 
is  (1)  racial  or  national  (Mt  1725-26  ^jjg  ]^\i^n^  of 
the  earth  take  tribute  from  '  strangers,'  not  from 
sons),  (2)  humanitarian  (Mt  25^®  '  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  me  in'),  and  (3)  religious  (1  P  2" 
'  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims  to 
abstain,'  etc.). 

Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
connexion  in  which  the  words  occur  in  NT  is 
illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  current 
Jewish  conception  of  the  stranger  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  found  His  countrymen  steeped  in  the  idea 
that  all  foreigners  were  '  dogs,'  that  '  the  peoples  ' 
was  a  term  almost  synonymous  with  '  the  heathen,' 
and  that  only  under  rigid  conditions  and  upon 
sufterance  might  a  non-Jew  obtain  any  of  the 
pi'ivileges  considered  to  be  the  Divine  right  of  a 
Jew.  He  left  His  followers  possessed  of  the 
thought,  however  unconscious  they  might  be  of  all 
that  it  involved,  that  to  Him  the  Samaritan  and 
the  Gentile,  the  man  outside  the  pale  and  the  man 
of  no  caste,  were  as  much  the  objects  of  His  mission 
as  the  favoured  son  of  Abraham.  '  Stranger,'  to  the 
average  Jew,  was  tlie  name  for  one  with  whom  he 
might  iiave  commercial  dealings  and  certain  social 


or  jiolitical  relations,  but  with  whom  religious 
affinity  or  fellowship  was  practically  impossible  ; 
to  Jesus  it  meant  one  who  had  a  special  claim 
upon  Him  and  His  (Mt  25^^^-).  The  impression 
which  He  created  was  not  merely  that  Christianity 
meant  a  deepening  and  extending  of  that  sense 
of  the  sacred  duty  of  hospitality  and  kindness 
which  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  East  (Ex  23"  22^1,  Lk  19^%  Dt 
2Q18. 19,  jej.  'yo  g^(,_  .  (.f_  ^jjg  practice  existing  among 
the  Essenes,  Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  4,  5),  but  that  it 
involved  a  comjilete  change  of  the  attitude  which 
assumed  that  a  difierent  treatment  was  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  stranger  from  that  which  was  naturally 
shown  to  one's  own  kith  and  kin  (Mt  5'*^"^  etc.). 
See,  further,  artt.  COSMOPOLITANISM,  Hospi- 
tality, Gentiles,  Universalism. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Christianity  gave 
a  new  signification  to  the  word  'stranger.'  The 
way  had  been  prepared  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  'Ger'  (LXX.  ndpoiKos,  see  artt.  'Ger'  in  DB 
and  '  Stranger '  in  Enryc.  Bibl. ),  which  designated 
the  sojourner  who  dwelt  within  the  gates  of  Israel, 
and  who,  while  having  a  certain  status  there  and 
a  temporary  home,  belonged  to  another  country. 
The  fact  also  that  the  Jews  themselves  had  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  so  often  been  sojourners  in 
a  land  not  their  own  (Ac  7"- -®,  He  IP),  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  dispersion  in  post  -  exilic 
times,  led  to  that  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
which  has  entered  so  largely  into  religious  speech 
and  poetry.  The  follower  of  Christ  saw  in  it  a 
description  of  himself  as  of  one  who  was  absent  from 
his  proper  country,  and  whose  citizenship  was  in 
heaven  (Pli  2r^).  When  St.  Peter  writes  to  the 
'  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion '  ( 1  P  P),  and  beseeches 
them  '  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims '  to  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts  {2'^^),  he  is  diverting  the  term  from 
a  geographical  to  a  spiritual  sense  (cf.  1'^).  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  t©  the  Hebrews  has  the  same 
thought,  '  For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  city, 
but  we  seek  after  tiie  city  which  is  to  come'  (13^^, 
cf.  1113-16). 

Literature.  —  Uhlhorn,  Chr.  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Ch. ; 
Brace,  Geista  Chrixti,  ch.  xvi. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  chs.  xiv.  xvii. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
STREAM.— See  River. 

STREET.— In  place  of  'street'  in  Mk  %^  we 
should  read  with  RV  '  market-place,'  the  open 
space  or  square  {dyopd)  where  goods  are  brought 
for  disposal  to  the  merchants  from  the  bazaars, 
and  where  people  at  leisure  gather  for  conversation. 
TrXareta  stands  for  '  sti'eet '  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
In  Lk  1421  it  is  apparently  distinguished  from  pvij-ri, 
as  'street'  from  'alley'  or  'lane.'  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  ignored  elsewhere  ;  and  certainly  the 
'street'  (p^'m)  called  'Straight'  in  Damascus  (Ac 
911)  is  no  'alley.'  In  the  East  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  distinction.  Even  the  main  streets 
in  cities  like  Jerusalem  and  Cairo  are  often  narroA\' 
and  crooked,  more  like  '  alleys '  than  '  streets '  in  our 
sense.  The  footway  is  made  narrow,  the  uiiper 
storeys  fre(iuently  overhanging  the  road,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Seclusion  is  a 
main  object  aimed  at  in  building  Eastern  houses  : 
the  wall  to  the  street  is  seldom  pierced  by  windows  ; 
the  door  usually  leads  through  a  passage  into  a 
court,  round  which  the  rooms  aVe  arranged.  All 
sorts  of  filth  are  cast  into  the  streets  (Rev  IP).  In 
spite  of  the  scavengering  of  dogs,  their  condition  is 
often  not  only  loathsome,  but  a  source  of  danger  to 
health.  W.  EwiNG. 

STRUGGLES  OF  SOUL.— The  Gospels  use  varied 
language  in  describing  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
Jesus.  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  groaned  in  the 
spirit  or  in  Himself  (Jn  IP^*  ^^,  Gr.  ive^pifirjcraTo  and 
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i/jL^pifj.d}iJi.€vos,  from  e^/3pi/ido/^ai  to  snort  in,  to  be  very 
(tn<iry,  to  be  moved  ivith  indignation,  Mk  14^ ; 
sternly  to  charge,  Mt  9^",  Mk  1^») ';  He  was  disturbed 
inwardly  by  pity  for  the  inourners,  bj'  grief  at  tlieir 
liopeless  view  of  deatii,  and  by  disappointment  at 
their  lack  of  trust  in  Him.  His  feeling  found  ex- 
l)ression  in  tears  (v.^^).  When  restoring  hearing 
and  speech  by  the  unusual  means  of  putting  His 
hands  in  the  ears  and  touching  the  tongue,  prayer, 
antl  the  word  '  Ejjhphatha,'  He  sighed  [ear^va^ev, 
Mk  T^'*).  Unbelief  either  in  the  sufferer  or  in  the 
multitude  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  Jesus  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  cure,  to  which  His  pity  moved 
Him  (cf.  jNIt  13^®).  Soon  after,  when  asked  for  a 
sign,  He  '  sighed  deeply  in  spirit '  (dvaaTevd^as  ti^ 
irvevfiari,  Mk  8^-),  distracted  by  His  desire  to  win 
the  nation  and  His  purpose  not  to  use  any  illegiti- 
mate means  (cf.  the  second  temjjtation,  Mt  4'^). 
When  the  Greeks  sought  an  interview  with  Him, 
He  confessed,  '  Now  is  my  soul  troubled '  {reTo.- 
paKTai,  Jn  12-'^) ;  the  possibility  of  finding  faith 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  necessity  of  His 
sacrilice  on  account  of  Jewish  unbelief,  were  prob- 
ably the  thoughts  that  so  distressed  Him.  The 
knowledge  that  Judas  would  betray  Him  troubled 
Him  in  spirit  {erapaxOr]  t(^  Trvev/uiaTi,  Jn  13"^),  love, 
grief,  disappointment,  indignation  struggling  to- 
gether. His  emotions  in  Gethsemane  are  described 
in  varied  phrases  by  the  Evangelists  (see  Agony). 
There,  as  Bengel  comments  on  Jn  12^'',  '  concurrebat 
horror  mortis  et  ardor  obedientia?. ' 

Besides  these  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  have  other  indications  of  the  struggles  of  soul 
of  Jesus.  His  prayers  on  other  occasions  than 
Gethsemane  were  probably  strenuous  efibrts  to 
discover  and  to  submit  to  the  Father's  will.  He 
witlidrew  for  prayer  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
healing  in  Capernaum  (Mk  P^),  after  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (Lk  5^"),  and  after  dismissing  the 
multitude  which  He  had  fed  (Mk  6«).  He  was 
prepared  by  jjrayer  for  the  choice  of  the  Twelve 
(Lk  6^-),  and  for  His  willing  acceptance  of  death 
(Lk  9-*).  But  inward  conflict  arose  also  from 
temptation  (see  Temptation),  for  '  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  even  as  we  are'  (He  4'^).  This 
experience  was  not  confined  to  one  occasion,  for, 
as  Luke  (4^^)  states,  the  tempter  '  departed  from 
liim  for  a  season,'  and  it  is  not  improbable  even 
that  the  narratives  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4'"^^ 
Mk  !'-•  '^,  Lk  4'"'^)  bring  together  a  series  of  trials, 
se})arated  by  intervals  of  time.  The  language  He 
used  shows  that  He  felt  as  temptations  to  turn 
from  His  Divinely  appointed  path.  His  mother's 
appeal  at  Cana  (Jn  2'*),  and  Peter's  remonstrance 
at  Cjfisarea  Philippi  (Mt  16-^) ;  and  even  the  re- 
quest of  the  Greeks  for  an  interview  (Jn  12^^). 
G(>thsemane  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  time  of 
tenii station  (Mt  26«,  Mk  14^8 ;  cf.  Lk  22-'o-  *^).  His 
dread  of  encouraging  curiosity  or  wrong  belief  by 
His  miracles  (Jn  4*)  came  in  conflict  with  His 
desire  to  help  and  comfort ;  and  when  the  Evan- 
gelists call  attention  to  compassion  as  the  motive 
of  His  performing  a  miracle,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  had  been  such  a  struggle  of  soul  (JNIt  14^'* 
15^3  203*,  Mk  1^1,  Lk  7'').  So  also  this  feeling  of 
sympathy  came  in  conflict  with  His  desire  for 
rest  and  privacy  (Mt  9^",  Mk  l-*-*  B^').  His  con- 
flict with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  regarding 
Sabbath  observance,  fasting,  ceremonial  washing, 
and  intercourse  with  sinners  must  have  distressed 
His  spirit ;  for  He  too  would  need  to  face  the 
issue  —  would  He  follow  custom  or  conscience? 
We  have  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  inward 
strain  felt  by  Him,  because  His  regard  for  Jewish 
prejudice  and  exclusiveness  in  relation  to  tlie 
Gentiles,  in  order  that  He  might  not  estrange  His 
countrymen,  compelled  Him  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  to  the  Gentiles  (the  Roman  centurion, 


Mt  8'" ;   the  Syrophcenician  mother,  Mt  15-*' ;  the 
Greeks,  Jn  12-^). 

What  struggles  of  soul  must  have  resulted  from 
the  thwarting  of  His  love  and  grace  by  the  mis- 
understanding or  unbelief  of  His  relatives  (Mk 
3'"-»5),  His  disciples  (Mt  15^^  jgg  ^Qoi^  ^^k  14-'),  His 
fellow-townsmen  (Mk  6*^),  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  so  loved  that  He  wept  over  it  (Lk  LS^-*  19-*^  ! 
He  strove  to  turn  Judas  from  his  betrayal  (Jn  6™, 
Mt  17-^  262S,  Jn  13'-^^  Lk  22^«),  and  to  save  Peter 
from  his  denial  (Lk  223-).  jjjg  struggle  of  soul 
culminated,  severe  and  grievous  as  it  had  often 
been,  in  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross, 
when  the  beloved  Son  of  God  Avas  so  made  sin 
(2  Co  5-')  and  a  curse  (Gal  3'3)  for  mankind,  that 
in  His  darkness  and  loneliness  He  felt  Himself 
forsaken  of  God  (Mt  27-"'). 

Alfred  E.  Gaevie. 
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SUFFERING. — Suffering  was  not  a  mere  acci- 
dent in  the  career  of  Christ.  Neither  is  it  so  in  the 
life  of  any  of  His  true  followers.  It  came  to  Him 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  Divine  mission.  Just  so 
must  it  come  to  all  those  who  are  co-Avorkers  with 
Him  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  in  the 
NT  the  sombre  background  of  physical  and  spiritual 
suff'ering  is  never  absent  from  the  thought  of  the 
writers.  St.  Peter,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
dwells  upon  it  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  aspect, 
but  all  were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  ("hrist's  sufferings,  and  endeavoured  to 
interjiret  the  tribulations  of  His  followers  in  the 
light  of  His  own  varied  experiences. 

1.  Concerning  the  distressing  events  in  the 
Master's  life,  the  NT  gives  us  warrant  for  holding 
to  several  conclusions.  We  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  entrance  into  humanity,  if  we  limit 
His  triljulations  merely  to  the  agony  of  the  Passion. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  His  last  week  were  typical 
of  the  harsh  events  of  His  life  as  a  whole.  His 
emptying  of  Himself  (Ph  2")  to  become  the  humble 
partner  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  against  sin 
and  for  holiness,  was  itself  the  acme  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  terrors 
of  the  death  on  the  Cross  were  but  the  last 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  His  humiliation.  Nor 
must  the  intensity  of  His  physical  sufferings  blind 
us  to  the  reality  of  the  woes  of  His  spirit.  With 
His  Divine  sensitiveness  to  selfishness  and  dis- 
obedience and  hard-heartedness  and  unresponsive- 
ness and  sin,  how  poignant  must  have  been  the 
griefs  which  His  sinless  soul  endured  !  For  this 
'man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief  (Is  53^), 
every  day  must  have  been  one  of  crucifixion. 
Against  Him  who  came  to  destroy  sin  was  dis- 
played all  the  violence  of  which  evil  was  capable. 
That  He  must  needs  suffer  in  His  effort  to  accom- 
plish His  mission  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  His  Messiahship  (Ac  262^,  Lk  24-6).  g^it  not  by 
His  mere  sufferings  did  He  redeem  humanity. 
These,  in  themselves.,  were  not  necessary  to  His 
office  as  the  'anointed  One,'  but  were  the  certain 
results  of  the  lifework  upon  which  He  had  entered. 
Only  as  He  was  willing  to  endure  whatever  human 
experiences  might  come  to  Him  could  He  reveal 
the  F'ather  and  help  to  turn  men  to  righteousness, 
by  showing  them  the  enormity  of  sin  (He  13'-). 
Against  Him  were  displayed  the  fearful  extremes 
to  which  sin  would  go  in  its  effort  to  overcome 
good.  But  by  this  high  discipline  was  His  own 
spirit  cultured  (5*)  ;  and  through  His  heroic,  vic- 
torious endurance  of  sin-imposed  suffering  did  He 
become  our  High  Priest,  able  to  succour  those  who 
are  tempted  (2'"-  '^  4*^^).  In  this  noble  sense  are 
the  sufferings  of   Christ  central  to  His  gospel,  so 
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that  St.  Peter  can  justly  call  himself  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (1  P  5^). 

2.  Nor  are  the  followers  of  Christ  to  escape  the 
experiences  that  came  to  Him  (Jn  15-**).  See  art. 
Sorrow.  Charles  W.  Rishkll. 

SUMMER  {dipos,  Mt  2433,  jy^k  IS^s,  Lk  2P»).— 
This  term  stands  in  the  Gospels  for  the  time  of 
heat  as  distinguished  from  x^'-f^^"'  the  season  of 
cold  and  rain-storms.  These  terms  indicate  the 
great  division  of  the  year  in  the  East.  Scriptui'e 
has  no  special  words  for  '  spring '  and  '  autumn  ' ; 
and  while  the  Arab  speaks  of  er-rabi'a,  '  the  time 
of  fresh  pasture,'  and  el-kharif,  '  the  time  of 
gathering '  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  they  are 
hardly  regarded  as  distinct  seasons.  Saifwa  shitta\ 
'  summer  and  winter,'  sum  u])  the  year  for  him. 
When,  in  the  less  frequent  showers  of  early  April, 
the  fig-leaves  burst  out  and  cover  the  immature 
fruit  on  the  twigs,  the  days  of  cloudless  sunshine 
are  '  at  hand.'  These  last  from  April,  through  the 
harvest  in  the  end  of  May,  the  threshing  and 
winnowing  that  follow,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  in  August  and  September,  until  the  clouds  of 
October  herald  the  coming  of  rains  and  cold. 

W.  EWING. 

SUN. — The  rising  of  the  sun  marks  the  morning 
(ISIk  162),  and  its  setting  the  evening  (Mk  P^,  Lk 
4'*").  Its  light  is  one  of  the  gifts  which  the  Creator 
bestows  on  all  men  without  distinction  (Mt  5'*^). 
By  'signs  in  the  sun'  (Lk  21-^)  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  phenomena  of  eclipse,  as  described  more 
clearly  in  the  parallel  passages,  Mt  24=^  Mk  13"^. 
The  statement  in  Lk  23^*  as  to  '  the  sun  being 
darkened'  (AV)  or  'the  sun's  light  failing'  (RV) 
at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  cannot  be  explained 
in  this  way,  since  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  happen 
only  at  new  moon,  whereas  the  Crucifixion  took 
place  at  a  Passover,  when  the  moon  was  full.  The 
sun's  scorching  heat,  so  destructive  to  vegetation, 
is  an  emblem  of  tribulation  or  persecution  (Mt  IS"-  -', 
Mk  4®-  ^").  The  appearance  of  the  face  of  Christ 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17^)  and  in  the  opening 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  1^^)  is  compared  to 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  same  thing  is  said 
of  the  glory  in  which  the  righteous  shall  appear 
after  the  hnal  judgment  (Mt  \Z*% 

James  Patrick.  , 

SUPERNATURAL.— It  is  generally  recognized 
that  this  word  is  difficult  to  dehne,  and  its  defini- 
tions are  difficult  to  defend.  The  reason  of  this  is 
simple.  It  is  not  a  scientific  but  a  popular  term, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  the  ambiguity  and 
vagueness  besetting  words  which  really  involve 
metaphysical  considerations,  but  which  have  grown 
into  use  without  any  projaer  discussion  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  involved.  The  word  means 
that  which  is  beyond  or  above  nature  ;  but  the 
word  '  nature '  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is  therefore 
uncertain  what,  if  anything,  corresponds  to  the 
word  'supernatural.'  In  ordinary  speech,  'super- 
natural '  would  appear  to  mean  anything  outside 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
Everything  connected  with  ghosts,  for  instance,  is 
described  as  supernatural,  and  sucli  things  as  tele- 
pathy are  said  to  border  on  the  supernatural.  But 
even  in  such  cases  as  this  the  idea  attached  to  the 
word  is  not  clear.  A  ghost,  let  us  say,  raps  on  a 
table,  or  makes  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving 
up  to  the  door.  These  are  perfectly  natural  and 
ordinary  sounds  :  they  are  called  '  supernatural ' 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  produced  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  And  by  this  is  apparently 
meant  that  the  spiritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the 
sounds  is  in  an  unusual  relation  to  the  material 
world.  A  cliairman  rappinw  on  tlie  table  at  a 
meeting,  or  a  cabman  driving  up  to  the  door,  is  a 
spiritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the  sounds  produced, 


but  he  is  in  the  ordinary  relation  to  matter.  So 
the  phenomena  of  telepathy  are  said  to  border  on 
the  supernatural,  because  in  them  effects  are  pro- 
duced in  a  Avay  which  the  popular  mind  regards  as 
peculiarly  mysterious. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  world  was  made  and 
is  ruled  by  God,  have  to  imagine  to  themselves  in 
some  shape  the  mode  in  which  God  exercises  His 
sway.  P'or  ordinary  purposes  it  suffices  to  treat 
the  world  as  an  independent  organization,  carried 
on  by  laws  which  are  regarded  as  invariable,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  continually  to  the  Primary 
Cause  of  all.  This  view  of  the  world  is  harmless 
enough,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  developing 
an  inveterate  tendency  or  habit  of  thought,  by 
Avhich  the  world  is  set  up  over  against  God,  as 
equivalent  to  '  nature '  or  the  '  natural  order' ;  while 
all  action  on  the  part  of  God  is  treated  as  having 
the  character  of  disturbance  or  interference  in  an 
order  which  possesses  independent  rights,  or  as 
being  supernatural,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  does 
interfere  or  disturb.  From  this  habit  of  mind  come 
all  those  phrases  by  which  miracles  are  described 
as  'suspensions  of  the  order  of  nature,'  and  the 
like.  If  a  person  under  the  influence  of  this  habit 
of  thought  meets  with  the  suggestion  that  miracles 
are  themselves  orderly,  and  illustrate  a  higher 
laAv  than  that  of  ordinary  experience,  he  is  dis- 
quieted, because  he  thinks  that  in  losing  the 
character  of  disturbance,  miracles  lose  their 
'  supernatural '  character. 

Two  things  are  clear  in  regard  to  this  difficulty  : 
(1)  that  the  source  of  it  lies  in  the  (unverified) 
dualism  between  God  and  the  world  ;  (2)  that  there 
is  a  real  point  involved  in  the  distress  of  the  plain 
man  at  what  he  thinks  is  an  attenuation  of  the 
meaning  of  miracle.  We  will  consider  the  second 
Ijoint  first.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  law  Avhich 
governs  miracle  differed  from  that  governing  ordin- 
ary experience,  merely  in  complexity,  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  supernatural  would  disappear  ; 
so  far  the  plain  man  is  right.  A  conjurer  does 
not  profess  to  use  any  but  the  most  ordinary  laws : 
yet  a  savage  might  look  upon  the  common  trick  of 
bringing  live  pigeons  out  of  a  hat  as  a  real,  creative 
'  supernatural '  act.  Some  of  the  language  used  by 
critics  of  miracles  and  the  term  'supernatural'  have 
a  tendency  to  bi'ing  these  events  down  to  the  level 
of  tricks  or  deceptions.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
tliat  a  fuller  knowledge  of  natural  processes  Avould 
lead  us  to  see  in  the  miracle  at  the  wedding-feast 
at  Cana  merely  an  acceleration  of  such  processes, 
which  would  quite  surrender  itself  to  ordinary 
methods  of  interpretation.  If  this  were  true,  tlie 
miracle  would  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  '  super- 
natural ' ;  it  would  be  merely  a  special,  imperfectly 
analyzed  case  of  an  ordinary  occurrence.  This  is 
a  real  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  plain  man  is  right  in  objecting  to  it.  But  he 
is  wrong  if  he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  Divine  action  is  necessarily  ex- 
plosive or  disruptive ;  for  this  would  mean  tliat 
Divine  action  is  irrational,  and  that  a  miracle 
must  be  as  great  a  marvel  to  God  as  to  man. 
Whatever  the  appearance  of  the  supernatural  to 
us,  to  God  it  must  appear  rational  and  orderly. 
God  is  the  author  of  nature  and  its  laws.  Their 
uniformity  represents  His  normal  action  and  will 
for  tlie  Avorld.  But  nature  and  its  laws  have  no 
independent  validity  or  rights  as  against  God. 
They  are  entirely  at  His  disposal  and  under  His 
control.  If,  for  Avhatever  reason,  He  diverges  from 
what  is  normal,  it  will  be  for  sufficient  cause.  He 
will  act  in  a  new  way  upon  the  old  material, 
reminding  man  of  the  dependence  of  all  upon  Him. 
And  the  difference  between  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  action  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of 
the  laws  employed,  as  if  the  usual  operation  of 
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natural  law  were  bi'oken  or  8U!spended  by  some 
intrusive  and  alien  force  ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
action  of  God  upon  the  order  of  created  being  is 
in  one  case  what  we  expect,  in  the  other  widely 
different.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  word  '  super- 
natural,' which  will  certainly  not  be  driven  out  of 
our  vocabulary,  should  not  be  used  as  a  label  for 
certain  characteristic  grouiJS  of  actions  and  events. 
It  apjjears  necessary  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of 
God  to  take  such  action :  otherwise  we  subject 
Him  to  the  tyranny  of  His  own  laws.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  associate  the  word  with  a  variety 
of  half  -  conscious  dualistic  assumptions,  which 
cannot  be  defended  in  theory.  See  also  art. 
^Miracles.  Thomas  B.  Strong. 

SUPERSCRIPTION.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

SUPPER  (SerTT^/o;/).— The  term  applied  in  the 
time  of  Christ  to  the  principal  meal  usually  par- 
taken of  in  the  evening,  and  also  to  more  elabor- 
ate collations  for  the  entertainment  of  guests 
(weddings,  birthdays,  arrival  and  departure  of 
friends  or  distinguished  persons,  sheep-shearing, 
completion  of  wine-making,  funerals,  etc.).  In- 
vitations were  conveyed  by  slaves  (Mt  22^'''-). 
Guests  were  welcomed  by  the  host  with  a  kiss  (Lk 
T'*^) ;  their  feet  were  washed  by  slaves  (T'*^) ;  their 
hair,  beards,  and  sometimes  their  clothes  and  feet 
were  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  (Lk  7^,  Jn  12'*) ; 
and  garlands  of  flowers  Avere  sometimes  jjrovided 
for  the  decoration  of  tlieir  heads  (Wis  2^*- ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XIX.  ix.  1).  On  formal  occasions  the  guests 
were  arranged  at  the  table  by  the  master  of  the 
feast  {dpxi-TpiK\ivos),  usually  a  friend  of  the  family, 
according  to  his  conception  of  their  relative  social 
rank,  nearness  to  the  host  being  the  mark  of 
lionour.  Guests  commonly  reclined  on  benches 
(sometimes  elaborate  and  luxurious),  three  or  five 
to  the  bench,  the  feet  of  each  extending  behind, 
and  the  back  of  the  head  of  each  reaching  to  the 
bosom  of  his  neighbour  on  the  left  (Jn  13-^  21^*^). 
Tlie  tables  were  usually  three  in  number,  arranged 
to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  guests  re- 
clined upon  the  outside,  and  the  servants  ministered 
from  the  inside.  The  left  elbow  was  used  for 
support,  while  the  right  hand  and  arm  were  free 
for  conveying  food.  A  somewhat  formal  giving  of 
thanks  preceded  each  meal  {evXoyia,  evxapLaria). 
This  practice  was  carefiilly  observed  by  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  (Mt  W^  lo^s'oG^e,  Lk  9^«,  Jn  6").  At 
supjiers  of  the  more  formal  or  festive  type  the  host 
served  the  guests  with  equal  portions  as  far  as  Avas 
practicable,  where  no  special  honour  was  to  be 
done  to  special  guests.  In  the  latter  case,  a  double, 
triple,  or  even  quintuple,  or  a  particularly  choice 
portion  was  bestowed  upon  the  guest  of  honour. 
At  less  formal  suppers  the  food  was  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  put  into  large  dishes,  from  which  the 
guests  took  them  with  their  fingers  and  conveyed 
tiiem  to  flat  cakes  of  liread  which  served  as  plates, 
where  tliey  pulled  them  to  pieces  before  conveying 
tliem  to  their  mouths.  Pieces  of  the  bread  were 
\ised  as  spoons  for  dipping  gravy  from  the  common 
dish.  Individual  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were 
not  used  even  by  the  wealthy  until  long  after  NT 
times.  The  practice  of  hand-washing  immediately 
before  the  meal  had  tluis  its  special  appropriate- 
ness. When  women  were  admitted  to  suppers  of 
the  more  formal  kind  (which  was  probably  unusual), 
they  seem  to  have  sat  rather  than  reclined.  Wine 
was  drunk  during  the  meal  and  after  the  eating 
(Mishna,  Berakhoth  vi.  5f. ,  cf.  viii.  8).  Thanks- 
giving and  hand-washing  closed  the  meal. 

The  ordinary  suppers  of  the  well-to-do  classes 
were  far  less  formal.  The  suppers  of  the  poor  were 
no  doubt  partaken  of  without  tables  or  seats,  the 
family  sitting,  or  squatting  on  the  ground,  around 


a  skin  or  mat,  and  partaking  of  the  plain  food 
(flesh  being  rarely  used)  out  of  common  vessels 
with  the  lingers.  See  also  artt.  Food,  Meals,  and 
Last  Supper. 

Literature.— Artt.  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto 
Hastings,  Schenkel,  Rielini,  the  EBl,  Winer's  RWB  Herzof- 
Hauck,  PRE->;  Wetzer  u.  VVelte,  Kirchen-Lexikon;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Ueb. ;  E.  Robinson,  BltP  ;  Buxtorf,  de  Convi.viis  Ebrm- 
orum;  and  Ugolini's  Thesauruii,  vol.  xxx. 

Albert  Henry  Newman. 

SUPREMACY.— Few  things  are  more  remarkable 
in  the  Gospels  than  the  absolute  supremacy  over 
nature  and  man  which  Christ  is  represented  as  both 
claiming  and  exercising.  In  this  respect  the  Syn- 
optics bear,  if  anything,  a  more  striking  witness 
than  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Christ  appears  from  flrst 
to  last  as  exercising  lordship  over  matter  and 
natural  forces.  He  heals  incurable  diseases,  stills 
the  storm  by  a  word,  multiplies  food,  withers  the 
barren  fig-tree.  And,  beyond  these  things,  He  a.\)- 
pears  also  as  supreme  over  the  world  of  spirits. 
He  calls  back  the  human  soul  to  the  body  after 
they  have  been  separated  by  death.  He  is  acknow 
ledged  as  lord  by  the  unwilling  and  undesired 
testimony  of  the 'demons  (Mk  p-*,  Lk  4^3-35  etc.). 
Such  a  sujaremacy  He  appears,  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, to  exert  without  laying  any  special  claim 
upon  it.  He  accepts,  indeed,  with  praise  the  con- 
fession of  the  centurion  (]Mt  8^"^^),  that  such  author- 
ity belongs  naturally  to  Him  ;  yet  He  does  not 
represent  these  wonders  as  being  the  chief  purpose 
of  His  ministry.  He  ajjpeals  at  times  to  their 
evidence ;  but  His  most  characteristic  claim  is 
something  even  greater  and  more  fundamental. 

Christ  plainly  claims  supremacy  over  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  over  human  conscience  and  human 
destiny — a  supremacy  extending  through  all  time, 
and  Avithout  limitation.  His  association  with  or 
subordination  to  the  Father  is  not  referred  to  as 
limiting,  but  rather  as  justifying  His  own  claim 
(Mt  16-^  Jn  5i«-^'^).  On  His  own  sole  A\ord  He 
reverses  human  standards  of  judgment  (Mt  5^"'" 
19^",  Lk  6-""-^).  He  expands,  modifies,  or  abolishes 
by  His  OAvn  '  I  say  unto  you,'  laAVS  or  institutions 
Avhich  were  admittedly  Divine  in  their  origin  (Mt 
5.  lO^"** ;  cf.  7-^-  -").  Yet  at  the  same  time  He  refuses 
to  enter  into  competition  Avith  temporal  rulers,  or 
to  giA'e  decisions,  as  CA-en  a  prophet  might  have 
done,  on  human  matters  of  dispute  (Jn  6^^,  Lk 
jQis- !■»).  His  supremacy  is  too  great  and  too  com- 
prehensive for  Him  to  involve  Himself  in  such  con- 
troversies, Avliich  men  Avill  learn  to  settle  A\hen 
they  have  learned  the  greater  lesson.  His  Avords, 
He  asserts,  are  more  lasting  than  heaven  and  earth 
(Mt  24^^).  He  proclaims  Himself  King  and  Judge 
of  the  Kingdom  Avhich  He  is  founding.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  are  His  servants,  and  responsible  to  Him 
alone  (Mt  24.  25,  Mk  133^-=*^  Lk  12='5-^8)  g^^t,  His 
supremacy  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  His  OAvn 
Kingdom.  He  claims  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  all 
the  nations,  to  allot  the  eternal  punishment  or  re- 
Avard  of  every  individual  soul  (Mt  16-''  25^^"'^'' ;  cf. 
Mk  132"-  '^,  Lk  2127-  3«).  And  this  universal  dominion 
over  both  matter  and  spirit  is  exj^ressed  finally  in 
the  tremendotis  closing  A'erses  of  Mt.,  'All  authority 
hath  been  given  (iddd-q,  the  aorist  of  an  eternal  fact) 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  It  is  indeed  in 
this  Gospel  that  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  King  and 
Judge  of  all  men  is  stated  in  the  most  detailed  and 
vivid  manner.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  Avith 
the  other  Gospels.  A  similar  claim  is  implied  in 
all ;  cf.  esp.  Lk  W^-"\ 

In  the  Acts,  Christ  is  preached  by  the  Apostles 
as  'Lord'  (2^^),  as  'prince  (dpxiqyis)  of  life'  (3'^),  as 
universal  Judge  of  men  (10"*-  17^^).  St.  Paul  from 
the  moment  of  his  conversion  sjieaks  of  Jesus  as 
his  absolute  Master,  Avhose  'slaA^e'  he  is  (Ro  V), 
Avhose  '  marks '  he  bears  branded  upon   his  body 
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(Gal  6'^).  The  descriptions  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprisonment 
state  and  justify  this  sujjremacy  in  the  most  start- 
ling and  comprehensive  manner.  '  In  the  name  of 
Jesus '  all  creation  must  bow  ;  all  creation  must 
confess  His  Lordship  (Ph  2^^- ").  All  things  have 
been  created  through  Him  and  unto  Him  :  creation 
not  only  starts  from  Him,  but  converges  in  Him 
(Col  P**'^^).  Christ  is  the  '  head  of  all  ^jrincipality 
and  ijower'  (2'").  All  things  are  'in  subjection 
under  his  feet '  (Eph  1-^-  --). 

This  sujjremacy  of  Christ  is  again  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Everywhere  the  eye  of  the  believer 
is  directed  to  Him  (2^  3^  4^^  8^  12-- ^  13«-20).  His 
figure  dominates  the  whole  of  man's  life ;  and  the 
writer  plainly  imj^lies  that  this  supremacy  is  essen- 
tial and  indefeasible. 

The  same  teaching  appears  in  a  more  pictorial 
form  in  the  changing  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Christ  receives  the  homage  of  all  creation  (Rev 
5^""),  He  is  associated  with  God  the  Father  in  the 
possession  of  '  the  kingdom  of  the  world'  (IP®),  He 
Himself  is  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ' 
(19"-i8). 

Christian  worship,  Christian  art.  Christian  suffer- 
ings are  full  of  the  same  testimony.  Christ  is 
worshipped  personally  as  Lord  and  God.  He  is 
portrayed  as  uni\ersal  ruler,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  empire  over  all  the  thoughts  and  needs  and 
works  of  men.  The  martyrs  incurred  the  reproach 
of  disloyalty  to  temporal  rulers,  nay,  even  of  being 
enemies  to  human  society,  by  their  unswerving 
allegiance  to  Christ  as  supreme  over  all  human 
laws  and  customs.  Polycarji,  confronted  with 
death,  confesses  Him  as  '  Saviour  and  King. '  The 
narrative  of  his  martyrdom  contrasts  the  brief 
authority  of  Jewish  and  Roman  officials  with  '  the 
reign  of  the  eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ '  (Letter  of 
the  Smyrnceans,  21). 

The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the  Christ  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  must  be  supreme  or  nothing  at  all. 
The  idea  of  a  limited  or  temjjorary  supremacy  is 
self-contradictory.  The  Christian  conscience,  how- 
ever laggard  the  will,  cannot  but  confess  the  justice 
of  the  Master's  question  :  '  Why  call  ye  me  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? '  (Lk  6'*''). 
See  also  artt.  Authority  of  Christ,  Divinity  of 
Christ,  King,  Lord. 

Literature. — Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 1866) ;  Gore,  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  (do.  1891) ; 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  1866 ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  1883 ;  Pfere  Didon,  J(isu.9  Christ,  1891 ;  Sanday, 
art.  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Westcott,  Christus  Con- 
sumynator,  1887  ;  Ellicott,  Christus  Comprobator,  1891 ;  Stubbs, 
Christus  Imperator,  1894.  A.  R.  WhITHAM. 

SURPRISE.— The  word  has  an  objective  as  well 
as  a  subjective  reference  :  it  means  both  '  the  act 
of  taking  unawares '  and  '  the  emotion  caused  by 
anything  sudden.'  The  emotion  is  closely  akin  to 
wonder,  '  the  state  of  mind  jiroduced  by  something 
new,  unexpected,  or  extraordinary';  but  sudden 
emergence  is  its  distinctive  characteristic.  It  may 
enter  in  as  an  element  in  disappointment,  when 
hopes  are  defeated,  purposes  miscarry,  or  efibrts 
are  frustrated  suddenly.  Wlien  tlie  nature  of  an 
object  is  inexplicable,  unintelligible,  when  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  is  unexpected,  uncalculated, 
surprise  is  felt.  It  necessarily  implies  limitation 
of  knowledge,  an  incapacity  of  the  subject  know- 
ing to  completely  possess  and  command  in  thought 
the  object  known.  In  the  objective  reference,  some 
instances  of  surprise,  or  at  least  the  attempt  to 
surprise,  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  Tlie  enemies 
of  Jesus  tried  to  'catch  Him  in  talk'  (Mk  I2i^  Lk 
\\^*)  by  the  questions  they  put  to  Him.  They 
'watched  Him  whether  He  would  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  that  they  might  find  an  accusation 


against  him'  (Lk  6^).  He  had  to  be  constantly 
on  His  guard  against  their  malignity.  By  the 
treachery  of  Judas  they  were  able  to  surprise  Him, 
unprotected  by  the  multitude,  in  Gethsemane. 
Peter's  denial  was  in  some  measure  due  to  his 
being  taken  by  surprise,  even  although  Jesus  had 
forewarned  him.  It  is  in  the  subjective  reference 
of  the  term  that  we  are  specially  interested  in 
reading  the  Gospels — the  surprise  Jesus  felt  and 
the  surprise  He  caused.  So  different  was  Jesus  in 
character,  purpose,  spirit,  from  His  environment, 
that  He  could  not  always  understand  it,  still  less 
could  it  understand  Him.  During  His  earthly 
ministry  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  not  laid 
bare  to  Him,  although  He  occasionally  displayed 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  others  ;  nor  was  the  veil  of  the  future 
altogether  withdrawn,  even  although  He  did,  in 
regard  to  His  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  tlie 
doom  of  the  city  which  rejected  Him,  show  an 
exceptional  knowledge.  But  supernatural  as  in 
these  respects  His  knowledge  was,  it  was  not  a 
Divine  omniscience — for  which  sttrprise  is  impos- 
sible, as  for  it  there  is  neither  the  inexplicaljle  nor 
the  unexjjected.  The  subject  of  the  limitation  of 
Jesus'  knowledge  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
art.  Kenosis.  Jesus  was  surprised  by  the  anxiety 
felt  and  the  search  made  for  Him  by  His  parents, 
when  He  remained  behind  in  the  Temple.  '  How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me?'  (Lk  2^^^) ;  He  'marvelled 
because  of  their  unbelief  in  Nazareth  (Mk  6") ;  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  dulness  of  understanding 
of  His  disciples  (Mt  15'''  16"-  "),  and  of  His  hearers 
in  Jerusalem  (Jn  8^''),  and  at  the  unbelief  of  His 
generation  (Mk  8^*).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  (Mt  8^")  and  of  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman  (Mt  15'-^),  brought  Him  glad 
surprise.  The  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt  8-^) 
was  a  surprise  to  Him  even  as  to  His  disciples, 
although  His  faith  was  not  disturbed  as  theirs 
was ;  so  also  He  knew  not  that  He  was  sending 
His  disciples  into  any  danger  when  He  dismissed 
them  after  the  feeding  of  tlie  five  thousand  (Mt 
14^- ;  see  the  discussion  of  these  two  incidents  in 
Adamson's  The  Mind  in  Christ,  pp.  5-10).  He 
was  disappointed  in  His  desire  for  rest  witli  His 
disciples  (Mk  G^i- »*),  and  for  secrecy  (Mk  T--"--®). 
He  expected  to  find  fruit  on  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Mk  IV^).  Although  the  growing  estrangement 
of  Judas  was,  from  its  beginnings,  perceived  by 
Him  (Jn  6'''* ;  see  Dods'  comment  in  loco  in  Ex- 
positor's Gr.  Test.  i.  p.  759),  yet  wlien  He  called 
him  He  did  not  anticipate  his  treachery.  His 
state  in  Gethsemane  was  one  of  amazement  (Mk 
14^^)  ;  there  was  an  element  in  the  doom  He  looked 
forward  to  that  He  could  not  understand,  and  had 
not  looked  for.  His  amazement  is  expressed  in 
the  cry  of  desolation  on  the  Cross  (Mt  27""^).  What 
He  then  experienced  was  worse  than  He  had  an- 
ticipated. As  man's  sin  had  ever  been  a  surprise 
to  Him,  so  was  its  worst  consequence  when  it  fell 
on  Him. 

Jesus  Himself  so  transcended  the  world  in  which 
He  lived,  taught,  and  wrought,  that  He  was  con- 
stantly a  surprise  to  men.  This  He  Himself  ex- 
pected (Jn  37  52"-  28  72^).  The  marvel  began  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  Simeon's 
prophecy,  and  at  Jesus'  own  words  (Lk  2^^-®"). 
The  multitudes  marvelled  at  His  teaching.  His 
healing,  His  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  wisdom  in 
answering  the  questions  of  His  opponents,  and  His 
grace  in  preaching  the  gospel  (Mk  p2. 27^  ]\i^  728.29^ 
Mk  21-  5-"-^^  Mt  98- ^'^  12--",  Lk  9^=*  1*\  Mt  22^3,  Lk 
20-"  4-2).  His  disciples  were  astonished  at  His 
command  over  the  storm  (Mk  6®'),  His  teaching 
regarding  the  rich  (Mt  19-®),  and  the  curse  on  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  21-").  His  disregard  of  the  current 
customs  caused  surprise  (Lk  IP*,  Jn  4^^),  as  did  the 
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freedom  from  these  He  allowed  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  2^8  7^).  The  world's  surprise  at  Jesus  is  its 
tribute  to  His  unique  perfection  ;  His  surprise  at 
man's  sin  and  unbelief  the  evidence  of  its  need  of 
the  grace  and  truth  of  the  Son  of  God.  See, 
further,  AMAZEMENT. 

Literature. ^A.  J.  Mason,  Conditions  of  Our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth,  135-138  ;  T.  Adamson,  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Chi-ist, 
5-12,  167;  Gore,  BL  147  f.  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE. 

SUSANNA  CZovaavva  fr.  TOB-ie',  fern,  of  ]tw,  which 
denotes  a  lily  or  any  lily-like  flower). — All  that  is 
known  of  her  is  that  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  (Lk  8^).  The  mention  of 
her  name  without  further  particulars  implies  that 
she  was  well  known.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
her  special  devotion,  in  which  case  reference  to  her 
on  other  occasions  would  have  been  expected,  or  to 
lier  social  rank,  which  view  may  derive  support 
from  the  succession  of  her  name  to  that  of  Joanna 
(wh.  see).  R.  W.  Moss. 

SWADDLING  CLOTHES.— The  custom  of  wrap- 
ping the  newborn  infant  in  bands  of  cloth  [airapy- 
avow)  has  long  prevailed,  and  still  exists  in  the 
East.  This  treatment  was  supposed  to  make 
for  the  strengthening  and  proper  growth  of  the 
back  and  limbs,  as  well  as  being  convenient  for 
carrying  the  child.  The  infant  Jesus  was  not 
neglected  in  this  particular,  though  laid  in  the 
manger  (Lk  2''- 1^) ;  the  absence  of  .swaddling  bands 
being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  extreme  poverty  or  of 
neglect  (cf.  Ezk  16^).  E.  B.  POLLARD. 

SWEARING.— See  Oaths. 

SWEAT. — The  word  '  sweat '  occurs  only  in  one 
passage  in  the  NT,  namely  Lk  22^,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord's  agony  in  Gethsemane,  where  we 
read  :  '  His  sweat  became,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.'  In  ap- 
proaching the  discussion  of  the  pas.sage  there  are 
three  matters  to  be  considered  :  (1)  the  textual 
lu'oblem,  (2)  the  interpretation  of  the  words  '  be- 
came, as  it  were,'  and  (3)  the  possibility  of  the 
phenomenon  knoAvn  as  '  bloody  sweat '  (hcema- 
drosis). 

1.  In  turning  first  to  the  textual  question,  we 
find  that  vv.'*^-*'  are  omitted  in  many  of  the  best 
authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT  (the  great 
uncials  X'^ABRT).  A  number  of  other  uncials 
(ESVrAII)  mark  the  passage  as  doubtful;  and  in 
the  case  of  Codex  N  the  hand  of  one  corrector  has 
apparently  inserted  it,  while  that  of  another  has 
deleted  it.  The  Church  Fathers,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
and  others  bear  witness  that  there  were  many 
MSS  known  to  them  which  did  not  contain  these 
two  verses ;  and  certain  MSS  insert  them  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  INIt.'s  Gosjiel,  namely  after  Mt 
2639.  Of  the  Versions,  one  MS  of  the  Old  Latin 
omits  them,  as  do  also  the  best  of  the  Egyi^tian, 
Armenian,  and  the  oldest  Syriac  versions.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  omits  the  verses  in  his  Homilies  on 
Lk.'s  Gospel,  while  the  silence  of  such  writers  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  cannot  be 
without  significance.  One  cursive  MS  (124)  omits 
them,  while  No.  13  has  them  inserted  by  a  corrector. 
In  the  Greek  Lectionaries  the  verses  are  gener- 
ally omitted  from  the  lesson  in  which  they  would 
naturally  appear,  but  are  inserted  in  the  Mt.  pas- 
sage, a  custom  that  seems  to  have  influenced 
Chrysostom  in  his  reference  to  the  passage,  though, 
as  WH  admit,  '  a  mere  comparison  of  the  parallel 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  suffice  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reference.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  MSS  that  include  the  verses  as  they  stand 
in  Lk.  are  the  following :  uncials  K*DFGHKLM 
QUXA,  and  nearly  all  cursives.      While  A  omits 


the  passage,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  the  reference 
section-number  in  the  margin,  showing  that  its 
presence  in  other  MSS  must  have  been  known  to 
the  scribe.  The  verses  are  contained  also  in  the 
majority  of  the  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin,  some  few 
Egyptian,  the  Syr-Pesh.  and  Syr-Hier.  They  are 
known  also  to  Justin  Martyr  (who  quotes  them  in 
his  Dialogue  ^vith  Trypho,  103),  Iren.,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine.  The  verses  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  early  writers,  some  of  whom  held  that 
they  had  been  wilfully  cut  out  by  some  who  were 
afraid  of  their  employment  by  unorthodox  writers  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  constituted  a 
strong  weapon  of  proof  against  those  who  denied 
the  reality  of  our  Lord's  humanity. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence 
is  that  the  main  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
verses  is  of  a  W^estern  order  ;  but  this  need  not 
mean  more  than  that,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
Western  text  of  Lk.  in  particular,  many  elements 
of  tradition  that  Avould  otherwise  have  been  lost 
are  contained  in  it.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  WH  come.  Their  words  are  :  '  These  verses 
can  only  be  a  fragment  from  the  traditions,  written 
or  oral,  which  were,  for  a  while  at  least,  locally 
current  beside  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  which 
doubtless  included  matter  of  every  degree  of 
authenticity  and  intrinsic  value.  These  ver.ses 
and  the  first  sentence  of  23**  may  be  safely  called 
tlie  most  precious  among  the  remains  of  this 
Evangelic  tradition  which  were  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  scribes  of  the  2nd  century.' 
Neither  do  these  editors  think  that  there  is  any 
evidence  of  the  omission  of  the  verses  for  doctrinal 
reasons.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  they 
stood  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  does  the 
Pericope  Adulter cv ;  that  is,  as  an  early  story  of 
the  Evangelic  tradition  that  Iiad  not  found  its  way 
into  all  the  copies  of  the  canonical  Gospels. 

2.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  '  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.' 
Here  again  there  is  a  secondary  question  of  reading, 
because  certain  manuscripts  and  versions  (NYX, 
Vulg.  Boh. )  read  the  genitive  of  the  woi'd  rendered 
'  falling  down,'  agreeing  with  the  Avord  for  '  blood,' 
and  not  the  nominative  in  agreement  with  the  word 
for  '  drops,'  as  do  the  majority  of  the  authorities. 
The  Greek  word  dpofx^os,  either  with  or  without 
aifiaros,  can  itself  bear  the  meaning  '  a  drop  of 
blood,'  and  is  so  used  in  classical  Greek  writers 
(see  Much.  Ewm.  184  ;  Plato,  Crit.  120  A).  Tatian 
in  his  Diatcssar-on  renders  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
'  like  a  stream  of  blood,'  which  Bernard  supposes 
would  be  visible  in  the  moonlight. 

When  Justin  quotes  the  verse  he  also  omits  '  of 
blood ' ;  but  this  may  be  because  he  regarded  the 
word  Opdfi^oi  as  bearing  that  signification.  Even 
when  all  is  said,  however,  the  expression  may  not 
mean  more  than  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  falling  of  the  heavy  drops  of  perspira- 
tion and  the  plashing  of  blood-gouts  from  a  wound, 
so  that  the  verse  does  not  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily assert  that  blood  flowed  from  our  Lord's 
body  in  the  moment  of  His  extreme  anguish. 

In  a  special  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Harnack,  that  WTiter 
maintains  that  the  stamp  of  Lk.  is  clearly  manifest  on  the 
verses  in  question,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  tlie  only  record  of  this  event  should  occur 
in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  the  man  whom  tradition  asserts  to 
ha^■e  been  a  physician,  and  whose  own  language  supports  the 
statement.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  very  thing  we 
should  expect  a  physician  to  take  special  pains  carefully  to 
record.  Harnack  in  the  same  discussion  draws  attention  to  the 
passage  in  Jn  1227-30^  which  he  regards  as  that  Evangelist's 
account  of  the  same  incident.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
passage  in  Lk.  speaks  of  an  angel  succouring  Jesus,  the  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  tells  of  a  voice  from  heaven  that  answered 
His  prayer,  which  voice  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  people  as 
that  of  an  angel.  In  Harnack's  opinion  the  Fourth  Gospel 
draws  its  material  for  the  Passion  narrative  from  the  Synoptics, 
and  here  he  thinks  we  have  another  version  of  the  story  con- 
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tained  in  Luke.  Harnack  also  reminds  us  that  there  are  two 
points  in  the  Lukan  story  that  would  offend  orthodox  readers, 
first,  the  mention  of  an  angel  as  strengthening-  our  Lord,  which 
might  be  a  strong  support  to  those  who  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  angel  ministry  ;  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the 
agony  was  the  result  of  an  inward  struggle,  which  might  be 
taken  as  pointing  to  too  great  human  weakness  in  our  Lord's 
Person  to  be  consonant  w'ith  the  full  maintenance  of  His  Divine 
nature. 

3.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
such  a  thing  as  a  blood}'  sweat  is  a  possibility',  and 
here  we  come  into  the  realm  of  medical  evidence. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  matter,  both  in  older 
days  and  up  to  the  present  time ;  a  great  deal  of  it, 
one  must  admit,  being  irrelevant.  The  less  criti- 
cal medical  writers  of  an  earlier  time  were  content 
to  quote  Galen  as  their  aitthority  for  the  state- 
ment that  sometimes  '  the  pores  are  so  vastly 
dilated  by  a  copious  and  fervent  spirit,  that  even 
blood  issues  through  them  and  constitutes  a  bloody 
sweat'  (see  R.  Mead,  Medical  Works,  1762,  ch.  13). 
The  most  recent  medical  conclusion  on  the  subject 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  physically  possible  for  blood 
to  exude  through  the  sweat  glands,  as  the  conti- 
guity of  the  blood  vessels  and  these  glands  is  so 
close  and  oftentimes  the  walls  that  divide  them 
are  so  exti-emely  thin.*  It  may  thus  be  granted 
that  such  an  event  as  the  ordinary  text  describes 
was  a  possibility,  though  nothing  very  closely 
allied  to  it  has  ever  been  observed,  and  one  would 
naturally  manifest  great  caution  in  accepting  the 
historicity  of  it,  in  view  of  all  that  has  already 
been  said  about  the  passage. 

Some  writers  have  understood  the  phrase  '  drops 
of  blood '  as  a  purely  figurative  one,  being  simply 
expressive  of  the  intense  agony  undergone  by  the 
sufferer,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be  taken  either 
literally  or  as  even  suggesting  that  the  perspira- 
tion was  itself  so  heavy  as  to  suggest  the  dripping 
of  blood. 

There  remains  one  interesting  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  verb  '  sweat '  in  a  passage  of  the  early 
Christian  writing  known  as  the  Didachc,  where  in 
ch.  1  we  read,  '  Let  thine  alms  sweat  into  thine 
hands  until  thou  shalt  have  learned  to  Avhom  to 
give. '  The  words,  indeed,  are  not  actually  quoted 
as  Christ's,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  author  regarded  them  as  a  traditional  saying 
of  the  Lord. 

Literature. — The  Comm.  on  the  passage,  esp.  Plummer,  ad 
loc,  and  the  additional  note  on  p.  544  ;  Holtzmann  in  the 
Hdcom.;  the  Expos.  Gr.  Test. ;  WH,  'Notes  on  Select  Readings,' 
pp.  64-67;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Medicine';  Encye.  Bibl.,  art. 
'  Sweat(Bloody),'  col.  4824,  also  '  Cross, 'par.  5,  col.  959;  Harnack's 
discussion  in  Sitzungsber.  der  Berl.  ATcad.  der  Wissensch.  1901 ; 
Quain's  Diet,  of  Medicine  (ed.  1902,  Murra^•),  'Sudoriparous 
Glands  (Diseases  of)'  ;  R.  Mead,  Medical  Works,  1762,  p.  630; 
W.  Stroud,  A  'Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 
Christ,  1847 ;  Allgenwine  Ztschr.  fiir  Psychiatrie,  1863,  xx.  51  ; 
on  the  case  of  Louise  Lateau  see  Macrnillan's  Mag.  1871,  and 
Lancet,  1871, 1,  543 ;  Gould  and  Pyle,  Anomalies  and  Curiosities 
of  Medicine,  1897,  ix.  388  ff. ;  T.  M.  Anderson,  Contributions  to 
Clinical  Medicine,  1898,  p.  43  ;  Besnier  et  Jacquet,  La  pratique 
dermatologique,  vol.  iv.  1904,  pp.  420-424 ;  Hobart,  Medical 
Language  of  St.  Luke,  79  ff.  ;  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician 
[Eng.  tr.],  194  n.  G.  CURRIE   MARTIN. 

SWINE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  64*'. 

SWORD. — In  Lk  2^^  and  in  some  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  word  for  'sword'  is  poficpaia  ;  else- 
where in  the  NT  it  is  /xaxaipa.  The  former  denoted 
a  weapon  used  by  barbarous  nations,  especially 
the  Thracians  (Livy,  xxxi.  39  :  '  Thracas  quoque 
romphoeaj  ingentis  et  ipsse  longitudinis,  inter 
objectos  undique  ramos  impediebant').  It  thus 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  lance  or  javelin  than 
a  sword,  and  so  may  reflect  the  Hebrew  romah. 
In  the  Syr.  of  Lk  2^5  the  word  used  is  romha,  and 
the  phrase  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  37^5 
(LXX).     The   word  /j.dxaipa  may  denote   nothing 

*  l"  S^  ^^®  °^  hsmophilic persons  it  seems  not  onlvpossiblebut 
probable.    Again,  however,  the  relevancy  is  not  very  apparent. 


more  than  a  knife  or  dagger,  as  in  the  LXX  of 
Jos  5--  ^  of  flint  knives,  but  also  a  sword.  The 
people  who  came  to  arrest  Jesus  were  armed  witii 
swords  and  clubs :  Jesus'  followers  also  had  two 
swords,  which  Jesus  declared  to  be  enough  ;  and 
one  of  them  (Peter)  drew  his  sword  and  wounded 
a  servant  of  tiie  high  priest  (Mt  26-^'-^^,  Mk  U^^-^*, 
Lk  2236-52,  Jn  IS*"-  "). 

Metaphorically  the  sword  stands  as  a  symbol 
for  war  (to  'fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword'  "means 
to  die  in  war),  or  for  a  divided  state  of  society  (Mt 
10^*  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword '  [in  Lk 
1251  'division']).  In  Mt  '20^2  'Tliey  that  take  tlie 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,'  the  sword  pndj- 
ably  denotes  the  use  of  physical  force  generally, 
although  we  have  also  the  belief  that  a  tyrant  is 
despatched  "vvith  the  very  weapon  which  he  employs 
against  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  The  expression 
in  Lk  2^5  « x  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own 
soul,'  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  prediction  of 
martyrdom  (Epij)hanius,  Hcer.  78). 

T.  H.  Weir. 

SYCAMINE. — The  sycamine-tree  {avKa.fx.ivos)  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  only  once,  viz.  in  Lk  17". 
The  Heb.  o'ppc',  from  which  the  Gr.  name  seems  to 
be  derived,  denotes  the  sycomore,  but  the  syca- 
mine is  by  general  consent  identified  with  tlie 
black  mulberry  (Morus  nigra).  In  his  Hebrew 
NT,  Delitzsch  renders  by  nin,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mulberry  in  the  Mishna  (cf.  Arab. 
tut).  Two  species  are  common  in  modern  Pales- 
tine, the  black  mulberry  and  the  white  {M.  albn). 
The  latter,  however,  which  is  cultivated  for  pur- 
poses of  sericulture,  and  whose  fruit,  owing  to  its 
insipidity,  was  little  eaten,  was  hardly  likely  to  be 
known  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  black  mulberry, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  compound  fruit  Mliii  ii, 
eaten  fresh,  is  of  fine  flavour,  and  is  a  great  favourite 
in  the  East.  This  tree,  which  is  deciduous,  has  a 
dense  foliage,  and  affords  a  most  Avelconie  shade 
during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Thomson  {LB  pp.  23,  24)  would  identify  the 
sycamine  with  the  sycomore.  In  support  of  this 
view  he  appeals  to  the  common  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  two  names  ;  but  his  main  argument  is  that 
'  the  mulberry  is  more  easily  plucked  up  by  the  roots  than  an^- 
other  tree  of  the  same  size  in  the  country,  and  the  thing  is 
oftener  done.  Hundreds  of  them  are  plucked  up  everj-  year  in 
this  vicinity,  and  brought  to  the  city  for  firewood.  It'is'not  to 
be  supposed,'  he  adds,  '  that  He  who  spake  as  man  never  siwke 
would  select  this  tree,  with  its  short,  feeble  roots,  to  illustrate 
the  irresistible  power  of  faith.' 

The  argument  is  plausible,  but  not  conclusive. 
On  the  contrary,  what  weight  it  has  must  be  laid 
in  the  scale  against  this  theory  rather  than  in  its 
support.  The  rooting  up  of  the  mulberry  tree  Avas 
a  common  practice.  Granted  ;  but  was  it  not  from 
the  commonest  doings  and  happenings  that  our 
Lord  habitually  drew  His  illustrations  ?  When 
He  would  find  some  fit  emblem  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  He  appealed  not  to  the  unusual  but  to 
the  familiar,  not  to  the  heroic  but  to  tiie  homely. 
One  of  the  marked  charms  of  His  teaching  is  tlie 
gift  He  had  of  making  the  commonplaces  of  earth 
speak  the  language  of  heaven.  When,  therefore. 
He  M'ould  figure  forth  '  the  irresistible  power  of 
faith,'  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  He  selected  the 
mulberry  tree,  the  uprooting  of  which  was  quite 
familiar  to  His  hearers.  True,  it  was  more  easily 
plucked  up  than  any  other  tree  of  the  size.  But 
that  fact  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  figure. 
The  law  of  gravitation  is  as  clearly  manifested  in 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  in  the  majestic  order  of  the 
planets,  and  the  power  of  faith  is  as  vividly  illus- 
trated in  the  figure  of  uprooting  a  mulberry  tree 
by  the  word  of  command,  as  in  that  of  uprooting  a 
sycomore,  or  even  of  moving  a  motmtain. 

Hugh  Duncan. 
SYCHAR  (2i»xap)  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
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the  journey  of  Jesus  from  Judrea  to  Galilee  re- 
corded in  Jn  4'**-.  We  learn  from  v.^^-  that  He 
came  '  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph:  and  Jacob's  well  {TriTYrj)  was  there';  v.^^ 
adds  the  information  that  '  the  well  {<ppeap) '  Avas 
'deep.'  Jacob's  fountain,  referred  to  here,  is  one 
of  the  undisputed  sites  of  the  Gospels.  It  lies  in 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  running  up  between  Mts. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  Shechem,  1^  miles  E.  of  the 
city  and  about  1100  yds.  from  the  traditional  site 
of  Joseph's  Tomb  (Jos  24^-).  The  source  of  its 
water  is  still  uncertain.  Probably  rainfall  and 
percolation  contributed  most  to  the  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  Sanday  {Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  32), 
'  it  is  possible  that  the  special  sacredness  and  real 
excellence  of  the  water  (on  a  hot  day  it  is  beauti- 
fully soft  and  refreshing)  had  something  to  do 
witii '  the  presence  of  the  woman  from  Sychar, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  she  was  fetch- 
ing water  for  workmen  employed  on  the  adjacent 
cornlands  and  not  for  her  own  household.  Now 
Sychar  lay  '  near '  Jacob's  gi'ound  and  well,  and 
the  problem  is  whether  it  should  be  (1)  identified 
with  Shechem,  or  (2)  located  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  'Ask'ir,  near  the  foot  of  Ebal,  al)Out  a  mile  N. 
of  the  well  and  If  miles  E.N.E.  of  Nablus.  The 
balance  of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter  identification. 

In  support  of  (1),  several  considerations  have 
been  adduced,  [a)  Shechem  could  certainly  be 
roughly  described  as  '  near '  Jacob's  gi'ound,  and 
the  disciples  who  went  to  '  the  city '  to  buy  liread 
were  away  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation, 
that  is,  for  some  considerable  time.  Clieyne 
{Enrye.  Bibl.  iv.  4881)  considers  it  unlikely  that 
'  the  city '  which  fills  such  a  prominent  place  in 
tlie  narrative  of  Jn  4  should  be  any  other  than 
Shechem.  Then  (h)  Jerome  (Ep.  86  and  Qucest. 
Hcb.  in  Gen.  48.  22)  states  that  Sichem  and  Sichar 
are  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  Si'xap  is  a 
copyist's  error  for  Si'xe^.  Cheyne  defends  Jerome's 
hypothesis,  holding  that  modern  criticism  has 
not  disproved  its  possibility.  It  has  also  been 
urged  (c)  that  the  Jews  called  Shechem  Shikar 
(  =  ' drunken')  and  Shclcer  (  =  ' false') — hence  the 
transition  from  Sheche?/i.  to  Sychar.  It  can  be 
added  {d)  that,  for  centuries  after  Jerome's  time, 
his  view  was  adopted  by  '  pilgrim '  writers,  among 
whom  maybe  mentioned  Arculf(A.D.  700),  Saewulf 
(r.  1102),  Theoderich  (1172),  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  Tuchem  of  Nurnberg  (1480). 

But  strong  objection  has  been  taken  to  most 
of  these  contentions,  in  f.avour  of  (2).  (a)  Over 
against  Cheyne's  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  identihcation  with  Sliechem  may  be 
set  the  view  of  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  368),  that  the 
Evangelist,  who  luid  such  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  OT,  could  not,  in  face  of  Gn  33i9  and  Jos  24^2, 
have  substituted  (in  error)  Sychar  for  Sychem,  and 
that  if  he  possessed  only  such  knowledge  of  the 
locality  as  the  OT  gave  him,  he  would  have  used 
the  name  ^vxe/J-  (like  Stephen  in  Ac  7^").  Tlien  {b) 
Jerome  otters  no  evidence  for  his  identification, 
and  'Slvxdp  has  now  been  generally  adopted  as  t!ie 
correct  reading.  Also  Jerome  translates  Eusebius' 
note,  which  separates  Sychar  from  Neapolis  (or 
Shechem),  without  comment  or  correction  (in 
Onom.  s.v.  'Sychar').  (c)  There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  nicknames  'Shikor'  and  '  Sheker  ' 
were  ever  given  to  Shechem  {HGHL  369,  and 
Enry^:  Bibl.  iv.  4830).  And  {d)  in  spite  of  the 
pilgrims'  belief  in  Jerome,  there  is  clear  evidence 
for  Sychar  as  a  separate  town,  from  the  4th  cent, 
onwards. 

The  evidence  just  referred  to  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. Eusebius  [Otiom.  s.v.  'Zvxo.p)  writes  to  the 
ettect  that  Sychar  lay  '  before  Neapolis,  near  the 


piece  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph,  where  Christ,  according  to  John,  held  dis- 
course Avith  the  Samaritan  woman,  by  the  foun- 
tain :  it  is  shown  to  this  day.'  Jerome  simply 
translates  this,  adding  in  jilace  of  the  last  sentence, 
'  ubi  nunc  ecclesia  fabricata  est. '  [But  see  Eusebius' 
Onom.  s.v.  — I'X^M  and  BaXaj/os  'Zlklplwu,  where  Shechem 
is  distinguished  from  Neai>olis].  The  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  (r.  330  A.D.)  mentions  a  Sychar  distinct 
from  Shechem,  and  about  a  Roman  mile  away — • 
to  which  testimony  must  be  added  that  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  {A.M. '^ZZ),  and  later  on  of 
the  Abbot  Daniel  (A.D.  1106),  of  Fetellus  (1130), 
and  of  John  of  Wiirzburg  {c.  1165).  In  the 
Samaritan  Chronicle  (not  later  than  the  14th 
cent.)  a  town  spelt  'Ischar  (with  initial  Aleph)  is 
referred  to,  '  apparently  near  Shechem  '  and  the 
same  as  Sychar.  Finally,  the  traveller  Berggren 
found  the  name  ' Askar  or  ' Asgar  {\Y\t\\  Ayin)  given 
both  to  a  spring  and  to  the  whole  plain.  This 
name  still  attaches  to  the  modern  village  at  the 
foot  of  E])al.  G.  A.  Smith  {HGHL  371)  and 
Cheyne  {Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4831)  agree  that  'Askar 
may  well  have  grown  out  of  Suchar — the  inter- 
mediary form  being  ']schar.  There  is  a  parallel  in 
the  case  of  'Ashkelon,  mod.  'Askalan.  To  this  evi- 
dence for  separating  Shechem  and  Sychar  must  be 
added  references  in  the  Talmud  (noted  by  Light- 
foot)  to  a  place  called  Snchar  or  Sichar,  a  '  foun- 
tain of  Suchar '  and  'a  plain  of  en-Suchar.'  The 
spring  and  the  plain  just  mentioned  can  hardly  be 
other  than  tho.se  referred  to  by  Berggren  {Reise, 
ii.  267). 

These  references  and  opinions  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  St.  John's  Sychar  is  the  modern 
'Askar,  with  its  ruins  and  fine  spring. 

LiTERATURK. — Hastings'  T)B  iv.  635  ;  Encyc.  Bill.  iv.  4828  f . ; 
Robinson,  BRP  iii.  133;  Stanley,  SP  240 f.,  223  (note);  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ch.  31 ;  Buhl,  GAP  203;  Sanday,  Sacred 
Sites,  31-33,  91 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  pp.  328,  337  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  367  f. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  284  ;  Neubauer,  Geoa.  du  Talm. 
169  ;  Raumer,  Pal.  p.  163.  A.  W.  COOKE. 

SYCOMORE.  —  The  sycomore  tree  {ffVKOfx.opea, 
Lk  lO"*  only),  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
story  of  Zacchfeus,  is  the  Ficus  sycomorus.  The 
Gr.  name  means  literally  a  '  fig-mulberry,'  and  was 
bestowed  upon  it  because  it  yielded  a  fruit  akin  to 
the  fig,  while  its  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped, 
liore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  miilberry. 
In  the  OT  it  is  called  shikmim  (1  K  10"^  etc.), 
from  which  is  probably  derived  the  Gr.  avKanivos, 
though  that  denotes  a  quite  ditterent  tree  (see 
Sycamine).  The  sycomore,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  British  sycamore  {Acer  pscudo- 
Plc(tanus),  flourishes  best  in  districts  having  a 
warm,  equable  climate.  In  Palestine  it  is  found 
principally  along  the  coast  and  in  the  low-lying 
jilains  around  Jericho,  and  is  often  planted  by  the 
roadside.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Syria  it  is  not 
met  with,  as  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
the  occasional  frosts  (Ps  78'*'').  It  attains  a  great 
size,  and  its  principal  branches  being  long  and 
wide-spreading,  and  its  foliage  plentiful,  it  yields 
a  most  delightful  sliade.  It  is  deciduous,  but  tiie 
old  leaves  do  not  fall  oft"  till  the  new  ones  come 
out.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  fig 
{Ficus  ca.rica),  but  is  much  smaller,  and  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour.  It  is  eaten  only  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population.  The  '  figs,'  of  Avhich 
there  are  several  crops  each  year,  grow  on  short, 
leafless  stems  which  spring  from  the  trunk  and 
from  the  larger  branches.  The  process  of  ripening 
is  hastened  by  cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  fruit  or 
making  an  incision  in  it  (cf.  Am  7"  Avhere  the 
prophet  describes  himself  as  o'cpp'  ohS'z,  a  '  nipper 
of  sycomore-figs ').  The  tree  is  very  easily  climbed, 
and  its  lower  branches  are  a  favourite  perch  for 
children.  HUGH  DUNCAN. 
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SYMEON.— See  Simeon,  No.  2. 

SYMPATHY.— The  subject  of  sympathy,  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  so  large 
as  to  be  almost  co-extensive  with  His  whole  life 
and  work.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement, 
whatever  be  the  exact  theological  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  are  undoubtedly  exhibitions  of 
the  intense  sympathy  which  resulted  not  only 
in  the  human  ministry  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible here  to  treat  fully  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
in  its  broader  aspect.  The  scope  of  the  present 
article  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  how 
far  the  sympathy  of  Christ  which  made  the 
redemption  of  the  world  possible  was  manifested 
in  His  dealings  as  the  Son  of  iNIan  with  His 
fellow-men. 

1.  The  miracles  as  expressive  of  sympathy. — 
(«)  Miracles  of  healing. — The  miracles  of  healing 
are  truer  expressions  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  to 
us  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  days  when 
miracles  were  regarded  more  as  a  proof  of  His 
Divinity  than  an  incident  connected  with  it.  The 
tendency  of  Biblical  critics  of  late  years  has  been 
to  modify  very  considerably  the  scepticism  of  a 
generation  ago.  Especially  in  reference  to  cures 
of  disorders  of  a  nervous  character,  men  of  science 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  power  of  such 
a  Personality  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  in  dealing 
with  these  complaints.  Yet  this  way  of  regarding 
the  miracles  adds  greatly  to  the  signihcance  they 
possess  as  exjjressive  of  human  sympathy.  The 
power  to  perform  such  acts  of  healing  presupposes 
a  coml)ination  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  with 
commanding  authority,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  miracles  are 
instances  of  sympathy  according  to  its  etymological 
meaning  {(t^v,  TraOelv),  and  that  Christ  Himself 
shared  the  suffering  in  the  act  of  relieving  it. 
This  idea  is  suggested  by  His  remark  with  regard 
to  the  healing  of  certain  demoniacs  (Mk  9-*),  that 
the  performance  of  the  miracle  must  be  preceded 
by  prayer,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (]\Ik  5^"),  when 
Christ  perceived  '  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
him.'  According  to  this  view,  the  healing  ministry 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  His  Divinity  so 
much  as  an  outcome  of  it ;  and  in  this  context  it 
is  especially  important  to  notice  that  He  never 
appears  as  a  mere  worker  of  marvels,  but  in  a 
larger  and  grander  way  as  the  friend  of  sufferers, 
relieving  their  physical  suflering,  no  less  than  their 
sorrows  and  their  sins,  by  human  sympathy. 

{b)  Nature  Tuiracles. — The  sympathy  of  Christ, 
as  revealed  in  His  miracles,  was  not  confined  to 
the  relief  of  physical  sufferings  occasioned  by 
disease.  The  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  6^5  etc.) 
shows  sympathy  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
body ;  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany, 
illustrates  His  sympathetic  interest  in  family  life 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows.  The  stilling  of  the 
storm  (Mk  4^')  shows  His  willingness  to  allay  the 
fears  of  His  discijjles  in  the  time  of  personal 
danger.  Standing  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the 
miracles  is  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine 
(Jn  2),  and  yet  this  is  an  act  of  especial  interest 
as  revealing  an  aspect  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  reminds  us  that 
His  symjiathy  extended  to  a  wider  range  than  the 
mere  relief  of  distress.  He  who  watched  the 
games  of  the  children  in  the  market-place,  as  they 
played  at  weddings  and  funerals  (Mt  W^,  Lk  7^^), 
and  used  their  games  as  illustrations  in  His  dis- 
courses, entered  no  less  readily  into  the  social 
pleasures  of  their  elders.  The  sympathy  of  Christ 
was  broad  enough  to  cause  Him  to  desire  actively 


to  promote  social  happiness,  and  td  supply  not 
merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  means  of 
enjoying  its  luxuries. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  as  expressive  of  sympathy. 
— What  Christ  showed  by  His  own  deeds  ami 
actions  to  be  the  rightful  attitude  in  dealing  with 
others,  He  also  enunciated  clearly  in  His  teaching, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  counterpart 
of  His  sympathy.  The  central  feature  of  Christ's 
teaching  dealt  with  the  '  Kingdom  of  God,'  and 
the  subjects  and  members  of  this  Kingdom  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  no  less  than  in  their 
relation  to  God.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
full  of  His  teaching  on  this  subject.  The  '  Reign 
of  God '  would  witness  the  transmission  of  the 
Divine  love  and  sympathy  into  the  various  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  clearest  enunciation  of  the 
principle  is  in  His  '  Golden  Rule,'  which  bids  us 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  others  in  order 
that  we  may  be  guided  as  to  the  effect  of  our 
actions  upon  them  (Mt  7^'-).  Combined  with  this 
are  His  various  injunctions  to  be  merciful  (Mt  S', 
Lk  63«),  forgiving  (Mt  G'^Lk  17^),  pitiful  (Mt  IS^^), 
and  to  show  these  qualities  to  enemies  as  well  as 
to  friends  (Mt  S'").  In  all  these  cases  the  Divine 
example  is  adduced  as  the  chief  motive.  God 
makes  His  rain  to  fall  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  and  His  children 
must  be  ready  to  follow  His  example,  to  reconcile 
an  ofi'ended  brother,  and  to  forgive  an  enemy. 
The  teaching  is  further  illustrated  in  several  of 
the  parables.  The  unmerciful  servant  (Mt  18'-^"^) 
forfeited  his  claim  on  God's  mercy.  Every  act  of 
love  and  kindliness  would  be  revealed  in  the  final 
separation  on  the  Judgment  Day  as  done  to  Himself 
(]\It  2o^^-^^).  The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  10^")  taught  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
apart  from  the  artificial  distinctions  of  creed  and 
country  ;  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15-'*)  shows 
the  Great  Father  as  bestowing  the  same  mercy  and 
forbearance  as  He  would  have  us  display.  The 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^*"^^),  again, 
inculcates  the  duty  of  mercy,  while  thai}  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Lk  18^)  was  directed 
against  certain  who  'despised  others.'  Such 
teaching  as  this  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
life  of  One  whose  chief  occupation  was  to  go  about 
doing  good,  and  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  His 
murderers. 

3.  Christ's  relation  to  others  as  expressive  of 
sympathy. — (a)  Christ's  relation  to  sinners. — By 
His  friendly  attitude  towards  '  publicans  and 
sinners'  He  gave  a  practical  expression  of  His 
doctrine  of  mankind,  and  of  the  power  of  human 
sympathy  to  reclaim.  The  great  social  gathering 
of  outcasts  in  Capernaum  (Mk  2'®"^"),  brought 
together  by  Levi  or  Matthew,  Avas  a  concrete 
statement  of  the  great  truth  that  a  man  at  his 
worst  is  still  a  man,  and  a  bearer  of  the  Divine 
image,  however  that  image  may  have  been  de- 
faced by  faults  of  character  and  actual  sin.  It 
was  this  attitude  towards  the  individual — an 
attitude  so  different  from  the  conventional  attitude 
of  the  religious  world  of  the  day — that  gave  Him 
power  over  such  a  soul  as  jNIary  Magdalene.  Two 
classical  instances  of  this  power  may  be  quoted, 
and  both  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  One  is  the  feast 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  7^^*'^*)-  The 
contrast  is  pointed  between  the  self-righteous  host 
and  the  sinful  woman  who  loved  much  because  she 
had  been  forgiven  much.  Christ  had  come  to  call 
not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
so  His  work  lay  with  the  publican,  with  the 
harlot,  and  the  poor.  The  other  instance  is  that 
of  Zacchppus  (Lk  19^"^").  The  reclaiming  of 
Zaccha?us  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
will  tend  to  assimilate  his  character  to  the  opinions 
which  others  entertain  of  him.     Zacchfeus  was  an 
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outcast  only  so  long  as  he  was  treated  as  an  out- 
cast. Jesus  i-eclaimed  him  not  by  condoling  with 
his  trials,  not  by  talking  to  him  about  liis  soul  or 
by  preaching  to  him  about  his  sins,  but  simply 
by  treating  him  as  a  friend  and  an  equal.  His 
simple  words,  '  I  will  abide  at  thy  house," 
seemed  to  identify  Him  with  the  publican,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  brother. 

(b)  Chrisfs  relation  to  various  people. — His  sym- 
pathy was  not  confined  to  publicans  and  sinners. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  young  man  whose  riches 
stood  between  him  and  life.  He  could  deal  with 
the  unbelief  of  Thomas  and  the  fall  of  Peter.  His 
heart  went  out  i)articularly  to  those  who  were 
in  any  spiritual  need,  and  the  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria  shows  how  the  '  doctrine  of 
mankind '  rose  superior  to  the  superficial  cleavages 
of  race,  descent,  occupation,  or  even  character, 
and  pronounced  them  all  of  small  account  in  com- 
parison w'ith  that  which  is  common  to  all  humanity 
— a  soul.  Indeed,  as  His  whole  mission  was  one 
of  self-sacrifice  and  compassion  for  the  race,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  rare  instances  recorded  of  His 
weeping  should  be  for  the  sorrows  of  others — at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus — and  for  the  sutt'erings  of 
Jerusalem,  rather  than  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  or  for  His  own  sufferings  ;  and  that  in  His 
death-pangs  His  thoughts  should  be  on  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  on  His  mother,  on  the 
dying  robber,  a,nd  on  His  murderers,  rather  than 
on  Himself.  It  is  left  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (4^^^-)  to  state  plainly  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  the  Divine  comjiassion  of  the  Son  of 
Man  :  '  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.     Let  us  therefore  come  boldly,'  etc. 

4.  Characteristics  of  Christ's  sympathy. — (a)  It 
u-as  univprsal. — It  was  not  evoked  by  any  one 
need,  but  by  every  need  of  which  the  human 
nature  is  capable.  He  could  rejoice  with  them  that 
did  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  wept.  His 
presence  at  festivities  of  various  kinds  caused  the 
Pharisees  to  bestow  on  Him  the  title  of  '  glutton 
and  wine-bibber.'  He  appears  at  other  times  as 
the  jiatron  of  family  life,  sharing  alike  in  its  joys 
and  sorroA\s.  Yet  amid  all  this  there  stands  out 
conspicuously  the  claim  of  the  outcast,  which  He 
expressed  Himself  by  saying  that  '  the  Son  of  Man 
was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost '  (Lk  W*).  The  call  of  pain,  M-hether  bodily, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  was  especially  strong. 

(b)  It  was  individual. — There  is  a  vague  Avay  of 
speaking  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement 
which  does  not  realize  the  tender,  affectionate,  and 
personal  love  by  which  that  constant  reconciliation 
is  effected.  The  sympathy  of  Christ  was  not 
merely  love  of  men  in  masses.  He  loved  the 
masses,  but  He  loved  them  because  they  were 
made  up  of  individuals.  '  He  calleth  his  own 
sheep  by  name'  (Jn  10^).  Christ  held  the  master- 
key  to  the  being  of  each  one.  In  the  Garden  He 
uttered  the  one  word  'Mary'  (Jn  20'«).  Many 
had  called  her  bv  that  name  before,  but  none  with 
the  same  reveal  :  -^d  interpreting  inflexion.  It 
is  true  that  'It  ■«ion  on  the  multitude,' 
but  He  had  a^  ig,  special  tenderness 
for  erring  P'  as.  He  felt  for  the 
despised  and  .s  in  the  sycomore  tree. 
He  had  cf  the  discomfort  of  His 
disciples.  tears  to  those  of  others 
by  the  gr  He  called  the  abashed 
children  e  detected  the  individual 
.ouch  o'  iv,  the  multitude  throngs 
thee,  a  >,  Who  touched  me  ?  .  .  . 
Someo                                me'  (Lk  8«f-). 

(c)  !n<l  judicious. — Sympathy  is 
not                               3d   by   those    on   whom   it   is 


bestowed.  When  it  savours  of  superiority,  it  is 
resented  more  than  scorn.  Yet  this  was  never  the 
case  with  Christ's  sympathy.  '  He  knew  what 
was  in  man '  ( Jn  2-^),  and  was  capable  of  sym- 
patiiizing  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word, — of 
entering  into  the  state  of  the  individual  for  the 
time  being,  and  of  identifying  Himself  with  it. 
An  interesting  question  arises  on  account  of  the 
persistent  mention  of  the  need  for  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  of  His  acts  of  compassion, 
and  it  has  been  asked  whether  mutual  sympathy 
was  the  medium  of  the  miraculous  cures.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  sympathy  of  Christ  was  so 
tactful  and  so  judicious  as  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  with  it  the  faith  that  was  needful  on  the  part 
of  the  sutl'erer  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  relief. 

(d)  It  was  practical.  —  Christ  did  not  ojienly 
sympathize  with  the  sinner  as  such  on  account  of 
the  supposed  beauty  inherent  in  the  sinner's 
nature,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  recent  writer 
of  the  eesthetic  school  (Oscar  Wilde,  Dc  Profundis, 
pp.  113-116).  He  sympathized  only  with  the 
sinner  in  whom  the  germ,  at  any  rate,  of  repent- 
ance was  jiresent.  Compassion  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  the  Pharisees ;  stern  treatment  was 
necessary  there.  They  were  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  suffers  from  a  hidden  disease,  and  must 
have  it  revealed  to  himself  before  he  will  co-operate 
in  efi'ecting  a  cure.  Divine  sympathy  is  a  remedy 
which  can  operate  only  when  the  wound  is  open. 

(e)  It  was  free  from  mere  sentiment. — The  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  has  nothing  in  common  with  a 
type  of  modern  humanitarian  sentiment,  which  is 
but  a  parody  of  the  Divine  compassion.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  prize  feeling  qua  feeling,  and  to 
praise  and  admire  its  possessor.  There  is  a  kind 
of  sympathy  which  exists  only  to  palliate  sin, — to 
excuse  it  on  grounds  of  environment,  antecedents, 
and  other  causes.  Such  sympathy  rarely  does 
good,  and  generally  leaves  the  sinner  where  it 
finds  him.  Christ's  sympathj'  was  no  such  exotic, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  too  delicate  to  use.  With  Him 
feeling  led  to  this  :  '  He  Avent  about  doing  good  ' 
(Ac  10^^).  With  Him  sympathy  expressed  itself 
in  this  :   '  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need  '  (He  4^^). 

(/)  It  was  consistent  with  sinlessness. — There  is 
an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  able  to  enter  into  it  Avith  projier 
sympathy,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  olttain 
experimental  proof  of  the  poAver  of  sin  in  order  to 
symjmthize  Avith  those  Avho  are  under  its  SAvay. 
This  Avas  not  so  Avith  Christ.  He  could  sympathize 
Avith  the  sinner,  because  He  kncAV  Avhat  it  Avas 
to  be  tempted.  He  had  all  the  natural  appetites 
of  mind  and  body.  '  He  suffered  being  tempted ' 
(He  2^*).  Yet  He  exhibited  a  sinless  nature  by  a 
perfect  subjugation  of  the  desire  to  sin  to  the  Avill 
to  do  right.  And  the  sympathy  of  Christ  is 
A'aluable  in  disproving  the  fallacj-  that  only  the 
guilty  can  sympathize  Avith  the  guilty.  '  We  have 
not  an  high  priest  Avhich  cannot  be  touched  Avith 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  Avas  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  Ave  are,  yet  without  sin'  (He  4^^). 
See,  further,  art.  PiTY. 

LiTERATiRE.— F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  99;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Gal.  Gospel,  128  ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Jew.  Temple  and  Chr.  Church, 
88,  Latcs  of  Christ  for  Common  Life,  123  ;  Seelej',  Eccc  Homo, 
chs.  xix.  XX.  ;  B.  Jowett,  College  Serm.  148  ;  Exi>T  v.  (1894) 
156,  X.  (1899)  360.  T.   ALLEN    MOXON. 

SYNAGOGUE.— 1.  The  name. — avfayuyr]  is  the 
Gr.  equivalent  for  the  Heb.  ngi?,  derived  from  the 
rare  verb  dj3,  of  Avhich  the  radical  meaning  is 
'  to  gather.'  The  term  means  primarily  a  gather- 
ing together  of  any  objects  or  persons  for  any  jjur- 
pose,  in  Scripture  an  assembly  of  the  members  of 
a  local  community  either  for  the  purpose  of  Avorshijt 
or  for  joint  action  under  professedly  religious 
sanctions   (Lk   12"   2V-).     Thence   the   Avord  Avas 
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applied  to  the  building  in  which  such  a  meeting 
■was  held,  and  in  that  sense  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  NT.  For  a  time  the  term  was  current 
amongst  Christians  as  the  designation  of  their 
meetings  or  places  of  meeting  ;  cf.  Ja  2-,  He  10-^ 
(Gr. ),  and  such  Patristic  notices  as  Epiphanius, 
Hcer.  XXX.  18,  cruj'aywYrji'  5e  ovtol  koKovctl  ttjv  eavTuiv 
iKK\riaiav  Kai  oi'xl  eKKXTiffiav.  This  usage  lingered 
amongst  the  Ebionites  and  longer  still  amongst  the 
^larcionites,  but  in  other  quarters  a  distinction 
early  appeared.  Either  because  of  the  growing 
divergence  between  the  two  faiths,  or  because 
eKK\ri(Tia  was  regarded  as  a  better  expression  of  the 
genius  of  Christianity  with  its  preference  for  other 
than  ethnic  or  racial  ideals,  the  terms  '  church  ' 
and  '  synagogue '  ceased  to  be  interchangeable. 
The  two  senses  of  each  were  retained,  as  an 
assembly  and  a  place  of  assembly  ;  but  a  strictly 
Christian  or  Jewish  association  was  definitely 
attached  to  eacli. 

2.  Origin  and  history. — In  NT  times  the  institu- 
tion of  tlie  synagogue  was  popular  and  widespread, 
and  was  believed  to  date  back  '  from  generations 
of  old  '  (Ac  15-')  ;  but  few  materials  are  available 
for  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  trace  its  actual 
liistory,  and  its  origin  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Later  traditions  (e.g.  Pal.  Tare/,  on  Ex  18'-",  a  Mid- 
rash  in  Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  1295)  connect  it  with 
the  primitive  times  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 
During  the  exile  in  Babylon,  worship  at  the  Temple 
necessarily  ceased,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Cap- 
tivity h<ave  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  favour- 
ite soil  for  the  germs  of  the  institution  (Wellhausen, 
IJG^  193).  But  the  purposes  served  by  the  syna- 
gogue make  it  indispensable  that  some  such  insti- 
tution should  have  been  in  existence  centuries 
earlier.  The  synagogue  was  a  school  and  a  court 
of  local  government  before  it  became  pre-eminently 
a  place  of  worship.  In  ancient  times  the  scattered 
peoples  might  go  up  to  the  Temple  at  the  festivals, 
and  in  the  intervals  avail  themselves  of  the  local 
sanctuaries  ;  but  as  business  connexions  multi- 
plied (cf.  §  7),  the  father  could  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  for  the  regular  instruction  of  his  sons,  whilst 
a  centre  would  have  to  be  found  in  every  village 
or  groujj  of  villages  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  aft'airs  of 
the  community,  in  subordination  to  the  recognized 
authority,  whether  regal  or  priestly.*  Hence  the 
germs  of  the  institution  are  to  be  sought  far  back 
in  the  exigencies  that  arose  as  civilization  became 
more  complex  ;  and  the  Exile  marks  not  the  first 
stage  in  the  origin  of  the  synagogue,  but  an  im- 
iwrtant  modification  of  its  functions,  woi'ship  be- 
coming thenceforward  the  principal  though  far 
from  the  sole  occupation,  and  the  administrative 
functions  falling  for  a  time  into  abeyance.  After 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  popular  usage  may  well 
be  conceived  as  temjjorarily  reverting  to  the  pre- 
vious practice  ;  hence  the  silence  of  the  later 
part  of  the  OT,  Ps  74^  (though  Briggs  m  loc. 
substitutes  'festivals'  for  'synagogues,'  whilst 
retaining  the  latter  term  in  liis  lexicon,  cf.  Oxf. 
Hcb.  Lex.  s.v.  lyio)  containing  the  only  explicit 
reference.  In  the  OT  Ajjocr'.  the  silence  is  even 
more  complete  ;  and  the  post-Maccabfean  revival 
of  the  strong  accentuation  upon  the  religious  side 
of  the  functions  of  the  synagogue  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  Law  at  the  close  of  the  bitter  struggle  for 
national  independence. 

3.  A  feature  of  normal  Jewish  life. — In  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  synagogues  abounded  wherever  a  Jewish 
population  was  found.  In  Jerusalem  itself  the 
number  is  variously  given  as  394  (Bab.  Kcthub. 
105a)  or  480  (Jer.  Megilla,  IM).  The  figures  are, 
of  course,  exaggerated,  but  ai'e  an  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  institution  had  extended. 


In  addition,  there  was  a  synagogue  within  the 
Temple  itself,  with  others  for  the  conmiunities  of 
foreign  Jews  settled  in  the  city  (Ac  6^,  cf.  9-'*). 
Galilee  was  studded  with  synagogues,  as  the 
thickness  of  its  population  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. Mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  of  those  at 
Nazareth  (Mt  13^^  ^Nlk  6-,  Lk  4i«)  and  at  Caper- 
naum (Mk  1^1,  Lk  7^  Jn  e^").  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  last-named  should  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  recently  discovered  at  Tell  ^Iftm— one  of 
eleven  groups  of  ruined  synagogues  found  in 
Northern  Galilee  and  dating  in  part  from  the  1st 
cent.  (SWP  i.  231  f.,  252,  397  ft'.,  401).  Agrippa  i. 
built  a  synagogue  at  Dora  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  vi.  3), 
in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's  practice  else- 
where. The  same  state  of  things  obtained  ^outsid^ 
Palestine.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, '  St.  Paul 
found  synagogues  everywhere.  Philo  speaks  of 
'  thousands  of  houses  of  instruction '  opened  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Mangey,  ii.  282).  And  in  our 
Lord's  time  the  synagogue  was  as  common  a 
feature  of  Jewish  life  as  places  of  worship  are  of 
conventional  life  in  our  own  country  to-day. 

4.  Site,  architecture,  equipment.— Two  rules  as 
to  the  building  of  synagogues  require  that  they 
should  stand  on  an  elevated  site,  and,  like  the 
Temple,  be  entered  from  the  east.  The  Galila^an 
ruins  show  that  these  rules  Avere  not  followed  in 
the  1st  cent,  in  Palestine  ;  for  the  ruins  do  not 
occupy  prominent  positions,  and  in  every  instance 
except  one  the  entrance  is  from  the  south.  In 
different  countries  the  local  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted,  and  there  never  was  any  style 
peculiar  to  synagogues.  In  Palestine,  as  the  ruins 
indicate,  Grseco-Roman  influences  can  be  traced, 
with  an  over-elaboration  of  ornament  that  was 
rather  Oriental  in  its  character.  The  building- 
proper  consisted  of  a  quadrilateral,  divided  into 
three  or  five  aisles  by  means  of  two  or  four  rows 
of  pillars.  Admission  was  gained  through  three 
doors,  in  front  of  which  was  sometimes  a  highly 
decorated  portico.  Of  the  equipment  the  mos't 
important  item  Avas  the  press  or  ark  containing  the 
sacred  Avritings.  Above  it  was  a  canopy,  and  in 
front  a  curtain  ;  and  each  of  the  rolls  Avas  Avrapped 
in  an  embroidered  cloth.  In  small  synagogues, 
near  the  ark,  Avhich  stood  probab','  against  the 
A\all  opposite  the  entrance,  Avas  a  raised  t >■;'.<■•(. 
furnished  Avith  a  lectern  for  the  reader  and  a  i  i.  u? 
for  the  speaker  (Lk  4'-°).  In  larger  buildings  thi.s 
platform  Avas  brought  forAvard  nearl"  lo  the  centre. 
The  cjdcfxeats  (]\It238,  ]Mk  12^9,  Lt:  W^  20-^)  «>ere 
in  front  of  the  platform  and  ark,  or  in  larger  syna- 
gogues at  the  further  end  of  the  braiding,  oppo^^ite 
the  doors,  and  in  either  case  faced  'he  congrf;ga- 
tion,  Avho  generally  sat  on  chairs  or  mats  arranged 
across  the  building,  sometimes  lenj  Lbvvays,  Avitli  an 
open  space  betAveen  the  first  ranks  on  either  side. 
Lamps -were  a  regular  part  of  tl  e  furniture,  and 
AA'ere  probably  in  use  in  our  period .  siiice  tAvo  early 
traditions  refer  to  the  oil  that  "'ms  burnt  au'i  to 
the  custom  of  keeping  the  lamps  lighted  vhrougb 
theDay  of  Atonement  (7'criM?;o!'A.  xi.  10;  Ptsachlm, 
iv.  4).  The  adoption  of  a  screen,  d  gallery  or  ev.en 
of  separate  seats  for  ivomen  Avas  a  late  arran^tniexit, 
and  not  the  custom  in  our  peri(  d.  No  .such  r»^e 
occurs  in  the  Talmud  or  other  ancient  sour-^ei 
Avhilst  the  evidence  points  to  tin  actual  particij.  a- 
tion  of  Avomen  in  the  synagoga  ser-ice  (cf.  JBL, 
1898,  lUfl".  ;  and  Abrahams,  ,'  --ik  Lif<i  in  Mid. 
Ages,  25  f.),  and  their  qualification  to  serve  in  tin 
Diaspora  eA'en  as  apx^yvvaywyo'-  i  Rl'J  vii.  161  tl".), 
Avhich  should  not  be  resolved  inu)  a  u-ro  title  o^ 
honour.  I 

5.  Officials. — In  a  large  synag.)_;ue    i  nuraer    i 
stati"  might   be   employed,    the    principal   officials 
being   duplicated,  and  a  variety  of  ttachers  and 
interpreters  added.     But  no  synagogue  Avould  lie 
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withoui,  ^M'O  officers.  The  duty  of  t/ic  ruler  of  the 
si/nagoij  'i  Avari  not  to  conduct  the  service  hiinself, 
but  to  choose  and  in\ite  competent  persons  for  the 
purpose  (cf.  Ac  13^°),  and  to  check  any  indecm'um 
or  disorder  (Lk  IS'"*).  In  all  probability  he  was 
responsible  .also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  good  repair,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
its  property.  He  might  ur  might  not  be,  but  pro- 
bably generally  Avas,  one  of  the  elders,  who  occupied 
with  him  the  chief  seats,  and  formed  together  the 
governing  body  of  the  community.  The  other 
indispensable  official  Avas  the  attendant  (hazzan  or 
vir-qpir-qs,  Lk  4""),  Avhose  duties  Avere  varied  and, 
Avhenever  possible,  distributed.  He  had  to  prepare 
the  building  for  the  public  services,  and  to  announce 
Avith  a  thrice  repeated  trumpet-blast  from  the  roof 
the  advent  of  the  Sabbaths  and  other  festivals.  In 
the  course  of  the  serAdces  he  presented  the  sacred 
roll  to  the  reader,  and  in  due  course  replaced  it 
ceremoniously  in  the  ark.  In  small  congregations 
he  had  to  read  the  lesson  himself  (Bab.  Meg.  25b 
gives  an  instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.), 
and  to  lead  the  prayers  ( Jer.  Berakh.  12d).  Besides 
all  this,  he  had  to  teach  the  children,  and  to  scourge 
such  culprits  as  the  synagogue,  Avhen  acting  as  a 
court  of  law,  condemned  to  that  punishment.  For 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  manifold  duties  he 
Avas  treated  Avith  special  respect  {ib.  Qa),  and  cla.ssed 
in  rank  Avith  one  of  the  grades  of  scribes.  Other 
officials,  Avliere  the  synagogue  Avas  large  enough 
to  need  them,  comprised  the  administrators  and 
collectors  of  alms,  and  the  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  from  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  congregation.  In  our  Saviour's  time  these 
offices,  where  they  existed,  Avere  honorarj^  as  Avas 
43robably  always  the  case  Avith  the  controllers  of 
the  charities. 

6.  The  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship.— 
Before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  ordinary 
services  Avere  simpler  than  they  af terAvards  became  ; 
but  the  order  foUoAved  generally  the  rule  prescribed 
at  a  later  date  in  the  JNIishna  (Meg.  iv.  3).  Of  the 
four  principal  parts  («)  the  first  AA^as  the  Shema' 
(so  called  from  the  opening  Avord  of  Dt  6^.  Avhich 
should  read  '  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one,'  as  cited  in  Mk  12-'*),  Avith.  intro- 
ductory and  closing  benedictions.  It  is  true  that 
this  verse  is  cited  in  the  NT  Avithout  any  mention 
of  its  liturgical  use  ;  but  other  evidences  point  to 
a  contrary  conclusion.  The  Shcmd  comprised 
altogether  Dt  6'»-8  IP'-^i  and  Nu  IS^'-^,  in  Avhich 
the  Avearf  s  and  fringes  is  prescribed 

as  a  syml  of  legal  obligations.     That 

thes3  iny  interjireted  literally  by  the 

zealous  It  Saviour's  time  is  shoAvn  by 

His  refers  3aring  of  phylacteries  (Mt 

23^)      Thi  ifficult  to  explain   except 

on  the  a.'^  .   the   passages   quoted   in 

justificati(  'sed   to   be   invested   A\-ith 

special  sai  ustoms  may  be  confidently 

refen-ed  t  >f   tlie  ascendency  of   the 

JIasidim,  i  more  before  the  birth  of 

Christ ;  ar  vn  of  the  _Shemd  with  its 

accompHn;j  a  confession,  both  of  faith 

in  the  uni  of  the  imperative  obliga- 

tion to  ke  )  What  jjrayers  originally 

foUoAved  t'  f  the  Shema',  it  is  impos- 

sible at  pr  Those  adopted  at  a  later 

timeAvoulti  ite  before  the  destruction 

of  the  Tern  y  of  Avhich  colours  several 

of  the  j)hr,-  e  examide  of  the  Baptist 

in  teaching  to   pray,  and  from    the 

request  for  ction  addressed  to  Jesus 

(Lk  11\).  it  ed  that  forms  of  prayer 

Avere  not   j  'he  J-     ■,  ir^d  possibly 

that  a  disj  >  the  auopiiun  of  such 

forms  Av,a!3 :  •  almsjw  selections  may 

have  been  i  ime  had  a^pirently  not 


yet  come  for  anything  more,  (c)  The  reading  of 
extracts  from  the  LaAV  and  the  Prophets  Avas  the 
central  part  of  the  synagogal  Avorship  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  That  this  Avas  customary  in  NT 
times  appears  from  many  passages  [e.g.  Lk  4",  cf 
Ac  1315  1521^  2  Co  315).  The  sections  of  the  LaAv 
Avere  aj^portioned  among  several  members  of  the 
congregation,  any  male  Avho  Avas  acquainted  Avith 
HebreAv  being  eligible.  Next  a  passage  Avas  read 
from  the  Prophets  by  any  one  upon  Avhom  the 
choice  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  fell.  /  Eventu- 
ally an  official  lectionary  Avas  adopted,  so  arranged 
that  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  Avas  completed 
in  a  year,  the  section  from  the  Prophets  being 
selected  as  far  as  possible  Avith  a  vieAV  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  that  from  the  LaAv ,  but  in  the  time 
of  Clirist  the  reader  of  the  Prophetic  section  seems 
to  have  been  at  liberty  to  select  Avhatever  part  he 
liked  (Lk  4^').  (d)  With  the  reading  of  Jthe  Scrip- 
ture the  service  proper  terminated.  Gradually, 
as  HebreAv  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  it 
Avas  found  necessary  to  translate  the  lessons  into 
Aramaic  or  Greek  or  Avhatever  might  be  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  congregation.  For  this  purpose  an 
interpreter  (methurgeinan)  was  employed,  or  the 
schoolmaster  or  any  competent  man  amongst  the 
audience  acted  in  his  stead.  The  lesson  from  the 
LaAV  Avas  paraphrased  verse  by  verse,  that  from 
the  Prophets  by  three  verses  at  a  time  (Meg  iv,  4). 
These  paraphrases  Avere  not  literal  translations, 
but  rather  condensed  interpretations,  of  a  passage, 
and  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
preaching.  The  next  development  Avas  an  extended 
exposition,  Avhich  Avas  the  usage  in  NT  times  (Mt 
4--\  Mk  1-1  6",  Lk  6".  Jn  18-»)  The  instruction  Avas 
didactic  rather  than  rhetorical,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  sitting  posture  (Lk  4-»,  cf.  Mt  5^  2Q^^,  Jn 
8-) ;  and  though  naturally  the  Rabbis  AA'ere  looked 
to  for  such  sei'vice,  they  had  not  yet  become  a 
class  of  professional  preachers,  but  any  dist'''^ 
guished  stranger  (cf.  Ac  13'^),  or  even  any  oiamary 
member  of  the  community,  might  be  invited  to  give 
an  addre.sg. 

7.  The  synagogue  school.— The  OT  ideal  makes 
parents  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  draAvs  an  idyllic  picture  of  th^^  father 
and  the  son  turning  every  opportunity  to  yrolit 
for  instruction  in  religion  and  in  duty  (Dt  vr, 
Such  an  arrangement  Avas  suitable  only  to  primitive 
times  (cf.  §  2) ;  and  as  trade  extended,  and  the 
father's  absence  from  home  became  necessary  and 
frequent,  the  need  of  public  elementary  schools 
nuide  itself  felt.  The  main  idea  of  the  synagogue 
service  Avas  originally  instruction  rather  than  Avor- 
ship,  for  Avhich  in  its  associated  forms  th'=!  Temple 
Avas  provided,  and  in  its  intimate  forms  privacy 
could  be  secured.  Not  only  does  the  NT  make 
teaching  the  chief  function,  but  PhUo  in  one  place 
(Mangey.  ii.  168)  ahuust  protects  agai-i.-t  syna- 
gogues being  regarded  as  other  than  schc  ils.  The 
adults  in  their  regular  services  eduear  '.  theih- 
■selves  in  the  LaAv  and  strengthened  tlv  I'-isl  as 
Avell  as  the  prisate  sense  of  obligation  '  "-.  ihiU 
dren  Avere  gathered  regularlj'  for  instruct  ion  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  synagogue  itself  or  an  ai.  joining 
rooni;  under  the  care  of  the  hazzmi,  or,  ii.  larger 
centres  of  population,  of  a  pr'jfessional  teacher. 
For  advanced  studies  and  for  teehpiortl  JeAvish 
training,  provision  v,'ir,  made  in  some  of  th.?  toAvns 
or  near  the  residence  <;f  some  distinguished  Rabbi  ; 
but  everyAvhere  the  'lementfry  school  Avas  an 
inseparable  adjunct  <  -  Mie  synagogue.  See  artt 
Boyhood  (Jeavish),  ;    a  Education. 

8.  The  synagogue  '  i.  n  cou  't. — Under  the  strict 
conception  of  a  theoi  '.vcy  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion betAveen  things  <  -  clcsiasiical  and  things  civil. 
Hence,  in  places  Avhe:  o  the  pa.iulation  Avas  ])repon- 
derantly  Jewish,  locii.l  adnnT|istratioii  A"as  in  the 
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hands  of  a  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  all  the 
Jewish  interests  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  wliicii 
the  Roman  over-rule  was  apt  to  avail  itself  for  both 
executive  and  minor  judicial  business.  Where  the 
Jews  were  outclassed  in  numbers  or  influence,  the 
synagogal  authority  was  proportionately  reduced, 
though  without  any  loss  of  respect  Avitliiu  the 
Jewish  community.  If  there  were  several  syna- 
gogues in  a  Jewish  town,  all  Avere  knit  together 
into  some  kind  of  organization,  under  a  controlling 
council  which  regulated  also  all  the  civil  adairs  of 
the  community.  The  case  of  a  town  with  but  a 
single  synagogue  was  simpler,  but  not  radically 
distinct.  Here  the  council,  or  local  Sanhedrin 
(Mt  5"  10^'^,  Mk  13"),  met  in  the  synagogue,  where 
their  plans  were  matured,  their  decisions  taken, 
and  often  their  penalties  exacted.  The  court  proper 
consisted  of  twenty-three  members  where  the  popu- 
lation was  considerable,  elsewhere  of  seven  ;  and 
this  college  of  elders  (Lk  V)  or  rulers  (:\It  9'«-  -^ 
Lk  8-")  exercised  a  wide  jurisdiction.  For  minor 
offences  [Makkoth  iii.  1)  the  penalty  was  scourging 
(Mt  101^23^^  cf.  Ac  221";  ^ot  to  be  confused-with 
the  Roman  penalty  of  scourging  of  Mt  20^"  and 
Jn  19'),  limited  to  "forty  stripes  save  one  (cf.  2  Co 
11-^),  and  administered  in  the  synagogue  by  tlie 
h'tzztn.  Excommunication  was  the  punishment  of 
offences  that  were  thought  to  imperil  the  stability 
of  the  Jewish  community  (Lk  6",  Jn  9"  12^-j_16'-). 
See  art.  Excommuxication  in  vol.  i.  p.  559^ 

9.   Other  uses  of  the   synagogue.  —  There  are 

indications  in  early  Jewish  literature,  belonging 

some  of  them  to  the  1st  cent.,  that  the  synagogue 

served  also  the  purposes  of  a  public  hall  or  general 

mcetuig- place,    and   regulations   for   its   reverent 

■*nient  were  gradually  adopted.      Notices  re- 

'-  ^  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 

— »'*i^*Uw»esibers,  were  given  there  (Baba 

rt  w.'r      w-  nln^e  for  funeral  orations 

-    nntl  at  a  later 

^T^ies  of 


tUi<-^  ^    ':;tl'  >:     . 

at  the  timtTuf^ 
increasingly  a  com  II... 
of  the  neighbourhood,  whei>. 
discusp^id  informally  or  in  a  sumuio.. 
arwi  a  variety  of  matters  might  be  convex- 
settled^*  Thus  a  secularizing — -or,  from  a  Jewisu 
poinfw  view,  a  communal — tendency  developed, 
such  as  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21l^  Mk  ll'^,  Jn  2'-*^); 
and  arrangements  had  eventually  to  be  made  in 
tlie  interest  of  decorum.     People  were  forbidden  to 
discuss  trifles  on  the  premises  of  a  synagogue,  or 
to  walk  aimlessly  about,  to  shelter  there  from  the 
heat  or  rain,  to  come  in  with  soiled  shoes  or  gar- 
ments, or  to  make  a  thoroughfare  of  the  courts. 
Some    of    these    regulations    are  of   a    later  date 
than  the  Gospels,  but  their  necessity  arose  from 
habits  that  were  already   becoming   fixed.      The 
synagogue  was  not  only  a  place  of  authoritative 
instruction  in  the  Law,  but  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
life  of  a  district,  and,  as  such,  its  purposes  were 
determined  by  both  social  and  racial  needs. 

10.  Financial  administration.  —  Most  of  the 
officials  of  tiie  synagogue  were  honorary  ;  but  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  attendant  would  require  at 
least  partial  support,  whilst  the  cost  of  erection, 
with  that  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  must  have 
been  considerable,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  fees  paid 
at  a  later  period  to  'ten  unem]doyed  men 'as  the 
minimum  of  a  congiegation.  It  is  a  problem,  for 
the  settlement  of  wh  ch  sufficient  materials  are  not 
at  present  available,  row  these  expenses  were  met. 
In  some  cases  a  weilthy  man,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
wishing  to  ingratiatt:  himself  with  the  people  or 
out  of  pure  kindness   may  liave  provided  a  syna- 


gogue (cf.  Lk  7^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  vi.  3).  In  other 
cases,  though  the  authorities  are  not  explicit,  the 
synagogue  must  have  been  erected  by  means  of  a 
general  levy  upon  the  community,  and  the  revenue 
for  its  maintenance  j^rovided  in  the  same  way.  The 
jSIishna  invests  the  whole  property,  including  build- 
ings and  equipment,  in  the  civic  community  {Meg. 
iii.  1 ;  Nedarim,  v.  5),  and  classes  it  thus  with  the 
baths  and  roads  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  necessary  moneys  were 
raised,  and  the  means  by  which  payment  was  en- 
forced, very  little  is  at  present  known.  A  set  of 
synagogue  accounts  from  the  early  part  of  the  1st 
cent,  would  be  a  discovery  of  much  value. 

Literature. — Of  the  works  cited  in  Hastings'  DB,  Schiirer 
is  still  the  most  important.  The  German  edition  is  the  best ; 
the  reference  to  the  Eng.  tr.  is  ii.  ii.  52-89.  Add  Dalman's  art. 
'  Synagogaler  Gottesdienst '  in  PRE'i  \\\.T-\9  ;  Nowack,  Ueb. 
Arch.  ii.  83 if.  ;  Dembitz,  Jewish  Services  in  Sy7i.  and  Ilome. 
Any  of  the  technical  Cyclopaedias  may  be  consulted  ;  but  care 
should  be  taken,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hamburger,[by  checking 
the  dates  of  the  original  authorities,  to  distinguish  the  periods 
for  which  they  stand.  R.  W".  MoSS. 

SYNOPTICS,  SYNOPTISTS.  — The  term  'Syn- 
optics' is,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of 
modern  NT  scholars,  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and  these  three 
Evangelists  are  known  as  the  '  Synoptists.'  It  is  so 
used  because  these  Gospels  are  so  constructed  that, 
together,  they  present  a  synojjsis  or  conspectus  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  From  Tatian,  in  the  2nd  cent.,  to  our  own 
day,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  exhibit 
the  Canonical  Gospels  in  the  form  of  a  Harmony. 
Such  a  Harmony  usually  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
pilation of  these  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
arranged  in  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  present  a 
complete  Gospel,  constructed  out  of  the  materials 
sujjplied  hj  each  Evangelist.  The  title  of  Tatian's 
lost  work,  the  Diatcssaron  (to  dia  Teo-adpuv,  '  the  one 
by  means  of  four'),  illustrates  the  principle  adopted 
-"  such  Harmonies.  In  the  early  Church,  anil  in- 
•^'1  the  time  when  the  modern  view  of  the 
'-'f  the  Gosjiels  was  first  stated  by 
••"mple  of  Tatian  was  fol- 
"•'p  to  embrace  all 
led  by 
ay  stress 
..^  .  •    ■  Modern 

scholaio,  iio\\<nvV  tli  Gospel 

difi'ered  from  tiie  ^  ant  points 

as  to  call  for  separate  trtcv.    ■  sen  noted, 

for  instance,  thatAvliile  St.  Matul.-  -  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke,  except  in  their  accounts  oi  i,he  closing 
scenes,  relate  almost  exclusively  the  Galila^an  minis- 
try of  Jesus,  St.  John  confines  himself  niainly  to 
His  Avork  in  Judaea.  It  may  be  observed,  in  par- 
ticular, tliat  the  first  three  Gospe's  '  jjroceed  in  the 
main  upon  a  common  outline  .  .  ,  variously  filled 
up  and  variously  interrupted,  but'  Avhich  'can  be 
easily  traced  as  running  through  the  middle  and 
largest  section  of  each  of  their  Gospels.'  These 
Gospels  form,  in  fact,  a  group  altogether  unique, 
inAvhicli,  Avhile  each  member  has  its  cAvn  distinctive 
peculiarities,  all  three  are  of  a  common  type.  See, 
further,  art.  GOSPELS,  and  the  artt.  on  each  of  the 
Gospels.  Hugh  H.  Cuerie. 

SYROPHOENICIAN  WOMAN.— So  designated  in 
Mk  7-".*  She  is  described  further  il)  in  the  same 
passage  as  a  Greek  ('EX\7;cts),  i.e.,  according  to'Heb. 
usage,  one  Avho  spoke  Greek  'as  her  ordinary 
language ;  f   and   (2)   in   Mt   15'"  as   a  Canaanite 

*  The  readings  are  various.  NAKL  and  other  MSS  have 
lupoimvixiirirot. ;  EFGH,  etc.,  Ium  4>oivUi  va.  For  the  2t/flo?<j/n«-»-« 
of  the  TR  there  is  little  authority. 

+  The  word'Exx-^v  is,  indeec,  often  used  in  the  NT  in  a  yet 
wider  sense,  as  the  equivalent  of  Gentile  (Ac  1910,  Rq  lie  29, 
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{XayavaLa),  equivalent  here  to  Phoenician,  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  LXX,  which  renders  Canaan  by 
'PoiviKT).  Tlie  woman  was  apparently  a  Greek  as 
regards  language  and  culture,  a  Phoenician  by 
descent,  and  a  Syrian  by  provincial  connexion.* 
Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Clementine  Homilies 
(ii.  19,  iii.  73)  as  Justa,  and  that  of  her  daughter  as 
Bernice. 

1.  The  ivoman's  approach  to  Christ  on  her 
daughter's  behalf  is  remarkable,  for  (1)  Jesus  be- 
longed to  a  race  which  hated  or  despised  her 
countrymen,  and  were  hated  and  despised  by  them. 
(2)  He  had  healed  none  of  her  peojile,  and  had 
come  into  her  district  not  for  ministry,  but  for 
retirement  and  rest.  (3)  She  had  evidently  received 
no  encouragement  from  the  disciples.  Yet  she 
comes  to  Him  and  addresses  Him  not  as  a  general 
philanthropist,  but  as  Son  of  David.  She  had 
heard  about  Christ,  probably,  from  some  of  '  those 
about  Tyre  and  Sidon '  who  had  waited  early  on 
His  ministry  before  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve 
(Mk  3^).  Her  national  prejudice  against  Jesus 
and  a  Jewish  Messiaii  had  been  broken  down,  her 
faith  in  His  healing  and  exorcizing  power  was 
complete.  The  incentive  to  her  faith  and  appeal 
is  maternal  love  along  with  sore  need.  She  is  in 
great  trouble,  and  one  who  has  helped  others  in 
trial  is  at  hand.  She  loves  her  stricken  daughter, 
and  warm  affection  surmounts  all  barriers. 

2.  Still  more  remarkable  is  our  LorcVs  triple 
apparent  repulse.  (1)  His  silence  at  first  and 
seeming  indifference  :  '  He  answered  her  never  a 
word'  (Mt  15^^).  (2)  His  apparent  refusal  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  authority  :  '  I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  (3) 
His  seemingly  scornful  reproach  :  '  It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the 
dogs'  (Mt  15-'',  Mk  7-^).  For  this  repeated  repulse, 
however,  there  was  a  trijjle  reason.  (1)  Considera- 
tion for  Jews.  It  was  part  of  God's  providential 
plan  to  use  the  Jews  for  the  education  and  conver- 
sion of  the  world ;  tlierefore  they  must  not  be 
needlessly  and  prematurelj"-  alienated  from  a  Christ 
who  was  to  be  a  Messiah  equally  for  Jews  and  for 
(xentiles.  The  alienation  was  destined  to  come 
eventually  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  it  must 
not  be  hastened  and  intensified  through  any  sudden 
process  ;  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  must  be 
shown  to  be  natural  and  inevitable  —  the  proper 
recompense  of  a  faith  in  .Jehovah  Avhich  constituted 
({entiles  genuine  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham. 
(2)  Education  of  discii)les  who  shared  more  or  less 
in  the  national  prejudice  and  exclusiveness.  The 
Twelve  were  to  become  Apostles  to  the  world,  and 
Clirist  wislied  their  eventual  mission  not  to  be 
merely  imposed  by  authority,  but  to  be  the  out- 
come of  inward  prompting.  Accordingly  He  ex- 
cites (a)  their  pity,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  become, 
even  if  selfishly,  intercessors  for  the  woman  ;  f  and 
(6)  their  admiration,  by  the  manifestation  in  her  of 
a  faith  which  exceeded  that  of  their  o^\^l  country- 
men. (3)  Development  of  the  woman's  faith  and 
love.     He  who  '  knew  what  was  in  man '  saw  the 

Col  311);  cf.  the  Oriental  use  of  the  word  '  Frank'  as  equivalent 
to  '  West  European.' 

*  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Syria  was  subdivided  into  (1)  Syria 
proper,  (2)  Syro-Phnenicia,  (3)  Syria-Palestinia  (Lucian,  de  Con. 
Deor.  4).  The  political  division,  then  officially  made,  probably 
followed  an  already  existing  popular  nomenclature,  so  that  a 
Syrophoenician  may  mean  simply  a  Syrian  resident  in  PhcBnicia 
proper  (Hastings'  DB  iv.  652).  There  is  no  distinct  authority 
for  the  possible  interpretation,  half -Syrian,  half  -  Phoenician  ; 
although  Juv.  (viii.  159)  is  regarded  by  some  as  such,  and  there 
is  an  analogy  in  the  use  of  LibyphKnix  to  denote  a  mongrel 
person  (Livy,  xxi.  22). 

t  Mt  152:i-  24^  where  Christ's  reply  indicates  that  He  understood 
the  disciples  to  mean,  'Send  her  away  with  her  entreaty 
granted.' 


strength  of  the  Syropluenician's  faith,  and  He  de- 
sired to  perfect  it  (Ja  F)  through  such  trials  as,  to 
His  discerning  insight,  she  appeared  able  to  bear. 
He  sought  to  deepen  within  her  that  humility 
which  is  the  condition  of  exaltation,  and  to  render 
yet  warmer  that  motherly  love  which  had  ojiened 
her  eyes  to  love  Divine.  Doubtless,  had  her  faith 
been  less  strong,  her  humility  less  deep,  her  love 
less  self-forgetful.  He  would  have  dealt  more  ten- 
derly with  her,  so  as  not  to  '  break  the  bruised 
reed ' ;  but  these  qualities  being  already  well  de- 
veloped, He  braced  her  character  with  the  cold  yet 
wholesome  wind  of  seeming  discouragement. 

3.  The  woman's  triumph  and  reionrd.  —  Over 
Christ's  silent  apathy,  as  it  appeared  (Mt  15"-), 
she  triumphs  with  renewed  supplication  ;  over  His 
seemingly  narrow  refusal  of  ministry  to  an  alien 
slie  triumphs  with  lowly  worship  of  Him  as  Son  of 
David, — such  worship  as  was  withheld  by  His  own 
countrymen,  as  a  whole ;  His  outwardly  harsh  de- 
scription of  her  as  a  heathen  dog,  to  whom  it  was 
not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread,  she  overcomes 
with  the  apt  rejoinder  that  the  little  dogs  {Kvvapia.) 
under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs.*  Her 
victory  is  signal.  Her  faith,  like  that  of  the  cen- 
turion in  ]\It  8,  is  attested  as  great  (Mt  \5r^),  and 
tiie  more  than  willing  surrender  of  Ciirist  is  graci- 
ously ascribed  by  Him  to  herself.  '  For  this  saying 
go  thy  way'  (Mk  7"'').  The  reward  is  complete 
and  immediate  :  '  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt';  'her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that 
very  hour'  (Mt  1528). 

4.  The  main  lessons  of  this  incident  are  obvious. 
(1)  What  the  Christian  preacher  or  teacher  is 
tenqjted  to  regard  as  the  least  promising  soil  — 
individuals  or  communities  outside  the  Church's 
pale — is  sometimes  that  from  which  the  richest 
harvest  is  reaped.  (2)  What  men  most  fear  in 
their  life's  experience — suffering,  adversity,  trouble 
— often  serves  as  a  straight  path  to  God,  often 
reveals  itself  as  a  husk  of  evil  enclosing  and  con- 
cealing a  kernel  of  spiritual  blessing.  While 
sorrow  does  not  always  sanctify,  but  sometimes 
breeds  moroseness  or  scepticism,  still  it  is  Divinely 
fitted  to  move  us  to  go  to  Him  who  can  sympathize 
and  relieve.  (3)  Warm  love  towards  those  near  and 
dear  to  us,  although  sometimes  leading  the  heart 
away  from  the  Creator  to  idolatry  of  the  creature, 
is  intended  and  fitted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
to  the  Fatherly  mercy  of  God,  to  the  brotherly 
sympathy  and  saving  grace  of  Christ.  Love  within 
us  discerns,  believes  in,  realizes  love  outside  of  us 
in  God,  in  Christ,  and  in  fellow-men.  (4)  What 
meii  dislike  most  in  a  request  is  among  the  things 
that  please  God  best  —  importunity.  This  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  record  of  the  miracle  is  also 
impressed  on  us  by  two  of  Christ's  parables  — 
those  of  the  Midnight  Guest  (Lk  IP)  and  of  the 
Importunate  Widow  (18^).  It  is  the  same  lesson 
that  was  inculcated  long  before  by  the  suggestive 
story  of  Jacob's  wrestling,  when  the  patriarch 
cried,  '  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
me '  (Gn  32^6). 

Literature. — Trench,  Miracles,  pp.  359-369  ;  Edersheini,  Life 
and  Times,  ii.  37-43 ;  E.  P.  Gould,  '  St.  Mark '  in  ICC  pp.  is's- 
137;  A.  B.  Bruce,  'Synoptic  Gospels'  in  EGT  p.  390 f.  ;  Chad- 
wick,  'Gospel  of  St.  Mark'  in  Expositor's  Bible,  pp.  195-200; 
Luckock,  Footprints  of  the  Son  of  Man,  pp.  156-161 ;  Sam. 
Rutherford,  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (Twenty-seven  sermons 
on  the  Syrophoenician  Woman) ;  Ker,  Serm.  ii.  200 ;  Lynch, 
Serm.  for  my  Curates,  317  ;  Bruce,  Kingdom,  of  God,  103,  Gali- 
lean Gosp.  154 ;  ExpT  iv.  [1892]  80,  xii.  [1901]  319 ;  Dale  in 
Expositor,  V.  v.  [1897]  365.  HeNRY  CoWAN. 


*  Christ  Himself  had  suggested  this  response  by  His  use  of 
the  diminutive  xwxpioi?,  which  was  applicable  not  to  the  roam- 
ing dogs  of  a  city,  but  to  the  pet  dogs  of  a  home. 
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TABERNACLES,    FEAST    OF.  — The  Feast  of 

Tabernacles  is  iiientioiied  in  Jn  7-'  '^''.  It  was  the 
tliird  and  the  most  important  of  the  Jewish 
festivals,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  males  at 
Jerusalem.  It  began  on  the  15th  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  month  Tishri,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
continued  for  eight  days. 

Ill  early  times  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  (Ex  23''' 
3422),  a  name  that  testifies  to  its  agricultural  origin  and  char- 
acter. Ill  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  appears  as  a  Canaanitish 
festival  at  Slieciiem  (Jg  92"),  and  as  an  Israelitish  festival  at 
Shiloh  (2119,  1  S  1).  It  was  the  occasion  that  Solomon  cliose  on 
which  to  dedicate  his  Temple  (1  K  82).  The  date  given  in  this 
chapter,  viz.  the  seventh  month,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Temple  as  given  in  1  K  6^^,  and 
may  be  a  later  insertion  giving  the  date  of  the  Feast  as  fixed 
later.  From  the  original  character  of  the  Festival,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  precise  date  could  be  fixed  at  first.  The  early  legisla- 
tion in  Exodus  requires  its  observance,  but  does  not  give  its 
date  or  duration. 

The  Deuteronomic  Code  calls  it  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
requires  it  to  be  kejit  seven  days,  but  does  not  fix  a  date.  It 
describes  it  as  a  day  of  joy  for  all,  including  servant,  stranger, 
and  widow  (Dt  lOi^ff-).  In  accordance  with  the  sweeping 
centralization  of  worship  of  Deuteronomy,  it  must  be  kept  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  change  involved  very 
radical  alterations  in  its  character. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  significantly  assigns  it  an  exact  date 
(4525). 

The  Priests'  Code  requires  (Lv  2333-43)  the  people  celebrating 
it  to  dwell  in  booths  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
did  likewise  of  necessity  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Sacrifices 
are  prescribed  (Nu  2912-38),  and  an  eighth  day  is  added.  At  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  as  the  law  of  the  land 
in  post-exilic  times,  the  Feast  was  kept  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  (Neh  81-iff-),  and  as  an  examination  of  the  Law 
showed  that  the  dwelling  in  booths  was  required,  this  was  done, 
as  an  innovation.  The  early  practice  had  doubtless  died  out  as 
incongruous  with  the  centralized  observance  from  the  time  of 
Deut.,  but  was  now  restored  with  a  special  significance  attached 
to  it. 

Later  Jewish  laws  added  to  the  regulations,  and  the  Feast 
was  kept  at  Jerusalem  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Since  then  it  has  remained  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Jews, 
although  the  mode  of  its  observance  has  suffered  changes  to 
accord  with  modified  conditions. 

One  rite  which  was  observed  in  NT  times  was 
the  drawing  of  water  from  Siloam,  and  the  pouring 
of  it  out  as  a  libation  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
This  Feast  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate  time  for 
special  prayer  for  abundant  rain  to  ensure  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  for  the  ensuing  year.  Many  hold  that 
this  rite  and  custom  furnished  our  Lord  the  occasion 
for  using  the  figure  of  water  for  the  thirsty,  in  His 
invitation  on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  ( Jn  "t^"'-  '■^). 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  even  though  that 
particular  rite  was  regularly  omitted  on  the  eighth 
day  ;  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  very 
different,  at  least  from  the  original  thought  of  the 
rite  on  this  Feast  of  Ingathering.  It  may  be  only 
a  natural  coincidence  that  an  important  part  of 
Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Feast  was  for  answer  to 
prayers  for  rain,  as  they  should  be  made  statedly 
thereafter. 

Literature.— Art.  'Tabernacles  [Feast  of]'  in  Hastings'  DB, 
and  in  EBi  and  JE\  Edersheim,  LT  i.  145  ff.  ;  cf.  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch,  passim  ;  and  the  Comm.  ad  loc. 

O.  H.  Gates. 
TABLE,  TABLET  (Lk  P^  TTLvadSiou,  2  Co  3^  and  He 
G"*  ttXcl^). — The  Avord  TnvaKldiov,  not  wholly  unknown 
in  classical  Greek,  although  it  is  not  commonly 
used,  occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  and  not  at  all  in 
the  Septuagint.  When  it  is  used  in  Lk  1*^^  it  de- 
notes, in  all  probability,  a  wax-covered  wooden 
writing  -  tablet.  The  ordinary  LXX  word  for 
'tablet'  or  'table'  is  the  word  ir\d^,  which  is  found 
also,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  NT  in  two  pass- 


ages. In  Is  30^  we  find  viiiop  (e-rrl  wv^iov),  which 
is  a  writing-talilet  of  box-wood,  and  in  Jer  I71 
we  liave  (TTr)6o%  [iiri  tov  arrjOovs  rrjs  Kapdias),  '  breast,' 
'surface.'  Both  wv^iof  and  ffrfidos,  however,  stand 
for  the  Heb.  m^,  which  is  the  ordinary  word  for 
'  tablet'  or  '  table,'  and  is  used,  e.<j.  in  Ex  3V^,  in 
reference  to  the  tables  of  the  Law.  [v^j  (Is  8^), 
rendered  in  the  AV  'roll,'  is  in  the  RV  more 
suitably  rendered  '  tablet.'  Tablets  were  in  almost 
universal  use  in  the  ancient  world  alike  for  pur- 
poses of  correspondence  and  for  literary  puri)oses 
in  general,  and  were  formed  of  various  materials, 
such  as  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  the  wood  being 
sometimes  whitewashed,  sometimes  covered  with 
wax.  Bronze  also  was  employed  for  tablets,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  countries  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  seemingly  only  for  such  tablets  as 
contained  inscriptions  of  an  official  nature. 

Literature. — The  Commentaries;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
Encyc.  Bibl. ;  works  on  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  in  general ; 
allusions  in  Ramsay's  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 

TABOR,  MOUNT.— A  notable  landmark,  of  rare 
beauty  and  symmetry,  six  miles  east  of  Nazareth, 
on  the  north-east  arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  its 
designation  is  Itabyrion  ;  in  Poly  bins,  Atabyrion  • 
elsewhere,  Thabor.  The  modern  Arabic  name — 
identical  with  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — is 
Jcbel  ct-Tur.  Mount  Tabor  stands  apart,  clear 
and  distinct,  from  the  rugged  elevations  grouped 
around  it,  except  on  its  western  side,  where  a  low 
narrow'  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
Its  apparent  i.solation,  and  its  noble  domelike  con- 
tour, rising  directly  from  the  level  of  the  Plain, 
make  it  the  most  consj^icuous  mountain  in  Lower 
Galilee.  Its  outline  varies  somewhat  when  viewed 
from  different  jjositions.  As  seen  from  the  south 
and  south-west,  it  resembles  the  segment  of  a 
sphere ;  from  the  north-west  a  truncated  cone.  Its 
true  figure,  according  to  W.  INI.  Thomson,  is  an 
'  elongated  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter  running 
nearly  east  and  west.'  Its  flattened  summit,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  levels  near  its  base, 
is  1400  feet  above  the  average  elevation  of  the 
I)lain,  and  almost  1900  above  sea  level.  Like  the 
hills  south  and  west  of  it,  Tabor  is  a  mass  of 
cretaceous  limestone,  and  the  soil  on  its  .summit 
and  sides  is  deep  and  rich.  It  is  conspicuous 
among  the  mountains  of  this  section  for  its  wooded 
slopes  and  leafy  glades,  as  well  as  for  its  regular 
form  and  graceful  outline,  and  yet  it  is  not 
'  densely  wooded,'  as  some  have  described  it. 
There  are  dense  clumps  of  undergrowth  in  places, 
but  the  trees,  which  for  the  most  jmrt  are  scrub 
and  evergreen  oaks,  resemble  the  growth  of  an 
orchard  or  park  rather  than  of  a  forest.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  flattened  platform, 
ov^al  in  outline,  and  thickly  strewn  along  its  outer 
edges  with  ruined  walls  and  massive  substructions 
of  different  periods  and  styles  of  architecture. 

A  tradition  as  old  as  the  4th  cent,  locates  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  on  INIount  Tabor, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
devotion  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  The 
earliest  references  in  this  connexion  are  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Jerome,  and  others  (Cat.  xii.  16; 
Epp.  44  and  86).  In  the  6tli  cent.,  three  churches, 
corresponding  to  the   three   tabernacles  of  Peter 
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(Mk  9'),  -were  built  on  its  siiminit.  Saewulf  speaks 
of  three  monasteries  (c.  A.D.  1103),  which,  with 
later  reconstructions  by  the  Crusaders,  -were  de- 
stroyed in  tiie  13th  century.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Mount  Tabor  in  the  NT,  and  no  intinuition  which 
in  any  way  connects  it  with  the  scene  of  the  great 
Ei)iphany.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  based  upon 
the  statement  given  above,  that  Tabor  at  the 
date  of  this  occurrence  was  not  a  suitalile  place  for 
a  quiet  retreat,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Evangelists.  Apart  from  this  objection, 
not  in  itself  decisive,  all  the  events  immediately 
associated  with  it  unquestionably  took  place  on  or 
about  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Hermon  (Mt 
16i"--8,  Mk  8-^-38,  Lk  9is-37)_  of  the  six  days  which 
followed  the  proplietic  declaration  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning His  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
there  is  no  record,  but  it  is  in  keejaing  with  the 
entire  narrative  to  assume  that  they  Avere  spent  in 
retirement  and  ]3rayer.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  He  passed  the  momentous  hours  of  this  transi- 
tion period  in  travel,  or  that  He  sought  another 
jilace  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Galilee 
for  this  croA\'ning  manifestation  of  His  Divinity 
and  Messiahship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted 
in  Mk  9^"  that  Jesus  '  passed  through  Galilee ' 
after  He  had  healed  the  sjjirit-possesseu  child  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While,  for  the  reasons 
given,  the  time-honoured  tradition  which  connects 
this  '  strange  and  beautiful  mountain '  with  the 
Transfiguration  has  been  almost  universally  aban- 
doned, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  vision  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  early  home  of  Jesus,  and  its 
graceful  outlines  were  often  before  Him,  as  He 
journeyed  to  and  fro  during  the  greater  part  of 
His  public  ministry. 

LiTEiiATi'RE. — Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  136 ;  Schaff, 
T/irniiqh  Bible  Lands,  330-336;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  364; 
Stanley,  SP  419  ;  Merrill,  Galilee,  54  ;  Robinson,  BRP  ii.  353, 
and  iii.  221  ;  Ritter,  Erdkundc,  xvi.  391 ;  Andrews,  Life  of 
our  Lord,  357,  358  ;  PEF  Mem.  i.  383-391 ;  de  Vogiid,  Eclif'es  de 
la  Terra  Sainte,  353 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  394,  408,  417  ;  0.  W. 
Wilson  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  671  f.  ;  Buhl,  GAP  107  f.,  216 f. 

R.  L.  Stewart. 
TALENT.— See  Money, 

TALENTS  (Parable  of).— In  Mt  25i-*-3»  we  have 
the  story  of  a  man  who  went  away  on  a  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  entrusted  to  one  of  his 
slaves  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
one.  The  story  resembles  so  closely  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  in  Lk  19^^'^'  that  many  scholars  have 
considered  them  to  be  different  versions  of  the  same 
parable. 

1.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  two  parables, 
[a]  In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we  have  three 
slaves  mentioned,  who  seem  from  the  expression 
chosen — '  his  own  slaves ' — to  stand  in  a  relation  of 
peculiar  intimacy  to  their  master.  He  is,  there- 
fore, already  fanuliar  with  their  capacity,  and 
allots  the  talents  he  distributes  to  them  in  harmony 
with  his  knowledge.  To  the  most  capable  he  gives 
five  talents,  to  one  not  so  capable  he  entrusts  two, 
and  to  a  thii'd  with  less  ability  than  either  he 
entrusts  one.  He  does  not  give  them  any  instruc- 
tions, since  they  ought  to  understand  that  such 
large  sums  of  money  are  not  intended  to  lie  idle, 
but  should  be  used  in  increasing  their  master's 
possessions.  As  soon  as  his  master  has  departed, 
the  first  servant  goes  at  once  and  trades  Avith  his 
lord's  money.  The  master  is  absent  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  by  legitimate  trading  the  servant 
doubles  the  capital  he  has  I'eceived.  The  second 
servant,  although  of  less  capacity,  exhibits  an 
equal  devotion  to  his  lord's  interests,  and  while  his 
capital  is  smaller,  he  also  succeeds  in  doubling  it. 
The   third   servant,    however,   while    he   does   not 


squander  the  money  entrusted  to  liim,  buries  it  in 
the  earth,  and  keeps  it  safe  for  his  master's  return. 
After  a  long  jieriod  has  elapsed,  the  master  comes 
back  and  reckons  with  his  servants.  The  first 
two  slaves  bring  the  capital  they  have  originally 
received  and  that  which  thej^  have  made  by  trading. 
In  each  case  they  use  the  same  formula ;  eacli 
receives  precisely  the  same  commendation  and 
reward.  The  third  servant  is  conscious  that  he 
must  find  some  excuse  for  his  failure,  and  he 
throws  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  character 
of  his  master.  He  is  a  driving,  avaricious  man, 
determined  to  enrich  himself  even  at  the  cost  of 
dishonest  reaping  where  others  have  sown.  He 
was  therefore  afraid  to  trade  with  the  money  lest 
misfortune  should  overtake  him,  and  he  lose  some 
or  all  of  the  capital  entrusted  to  him.  The  master, 
without  deigning  to  justify  himself  from  the  harsh 
character  thus  given  to  him,  points  out  that  were 
the  slave  right  in  his  estimate,  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  money 
was  entrusted  to  the  bankers.  Lazy  as  he  was,  he 
ought  not  to  have  grudged  the  trouble  involved  in 
taking  the  talent  and  Hinging  it  down  at  the 
banker's,  so  that  the  capital  might  at  least  have 
accumulated  interest.  He  is  accordingly  deprived 
of  his  talent,  and  it  is  given  to  him  who  has  ten. 
And,  of  course,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
lord,  but  from  the  brilliantly  lit  banqueting-hall 
where  the  feast  is  held  is  thrust  into  the  homeless 
darkness  outside  the  mansion.  He  has  proved 
himself  a  useless  servant,  and  the  penalty  of  use- 
lessness  is  that  his  master  has  no  further  use  for  him. 
{b)  The  parable  of  the  Pounds  (see  art.  POUNU) 
has  many  significant  points  of  contrast  with  that 
of  the  Talents,  and  the  contrasts  harmonize  with 
the  difference  of  the  situation  presupposed.  It  is 
in  this  case  not  a  merchant,  but  a  nobleman,  and 
his  object  in  going  to  a  far  country  is  to  receive  a 
kingdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  held  by  many  that  in  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  we  have  two  parables 
blended  together,  one  of  which  described  how  a 
nobleman  was  opposed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
kingdom  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  how,  Iniving 
received  the  kingdom,  he  executed  vengeance  upon 
them.  The  other  parable  went  on  similar  lines  to 
the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the  differences  being  due 
either  to  a  difference  in  the  lesson  Jesus  intended 
to  teach,  or  to  variations  of  the  story  that  grew  up 
as  it  was  told  and  retold  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is,  however,  important  in  this  connexion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  whole  parable  is  dominated  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  of  a  prince  that  the  story  speaks. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  from  which  the  story 
of  the  nobleman  starts  out  is  reflected  in  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  servants,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  become  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  parable  rests  on  a  historical 
incident,  and  the  view  of  most  interpreters  is 
that  it  is  the  journey  of  Archelaus  to  Rome  to 
secure  his  kingdom  and  the  embassy  of  the  Jews 
to  thwart  him  to  which  Jesus  here  alludes. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  .story  speaks  strongly 
for  its  unity.  In  this  case  the  nobleman  calls 
his  ten  servants  and  gives  each  of  them  a  pound. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  suppose  that, 
while  nobly  born,  be  is  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  has  little  money  to  spare ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably not  the  real  reason  Avhy  the  sum  entrusted 
is  so  small.  In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we 
have  apparently  to  do  with  a  merchant  A\hose 
object  is  to  make  money.  He  therefore  entrusts 
his  sei'vants  with  a  large  capital  in  order  that  they 
may  have  ample  opportunity  for  gaining  large 
sums  of  money.  Moreover,  he  has  already  tested 
their  capacity  in  precisely  this  kind  of  work. 
That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  distribution,  and 
for  the  absence  of  any  command  that  they  should 
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trade  with  the  monej'.  They  know  their  master 
ami  ids  objects  too  well  to  doubt  what  he  means 
them  to  do.  But  naturally  a  nobleman  is  not  a 
merchant,  hence  his  servants  are  quite  unpractised 
in  commercial  enterprise.  If,  however,  he  is  to 
receive  a  kingdom,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have  men  who  are  skilled  in  financial  administra- 
tion. He  therefore  employs  the  interval  of  his 
absence  in  testing  the  business  capacity  of  his 
slaves,  in  order  that  he  may  know  whom  to  appoint 
to  the  various  offices  of  State  when  he  comes  into 
his  kingdom.  Accordingly  he  assigns  to  each  an 
equal  sum  of  money,  that  all  may  have  equal 
advantages  and  be  differentiated  according  to  their 
zeal  and  capacity.  And  inasmuch  as  his  object  is 
not  to  inake  money,  for  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  doing  that  when  he  receives  his 
kingdom,  he  does  not  entrust  them  with  a  large 
but  with  a  slender  capital.  Fidelity  and  ability 
can  be  tested  by  the  use  of  slender  as  well  as  of 
large  resources.  When  the  servants  come  back, 
three  of  them  are  specially  singled  out  for  men- 
tion. There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  this  is  an 
incongruity  in  the  parable.  Ten  slaves  are,  it  is 
true,  selected,  because  there  are  several  offices  in 
the  State  to  be  filled,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant  only  three  are  chosen,  because  the  capital 
is  more'  profitably  distributed  into  few  than  into 
many  hands  if  the  purpose  is  to  make  money.  It 
would  have  been  tedious,  however,  to  mention  each 
slave  individually  in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds, 
hence  three  only  are  introduced  as  specimens  of 
the  rest.  Besides,  the  parable  is  subordinated  to 
the  aim  of  teaching  its  lesson,  and  attention  would 
have  been  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  detail, 
even  if  ten  different  lessons  could  have  been  drawn 
from  the  different  conduct  of  the  ten  slaves.  The 
vital  thing  Avas  to  bring  out  the  main  lessons,  and 
not  confuse  the  broad  issues  by  minute  differentia- 
tions. The  first  slave  tells  the  prince  that  his 
pound  had  won  ten  pounds.  His  zeal  and  enter- 
prise win  the  prince's  warm  approval,  and,  since 
he  has  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  he  receives 
authority  over  ten  cities.  The  second  has  been 
less  successful,  his  pound  has  made  only  five.  He 
receives  a  reward  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is,  he  is  set  over  five  cities  ;  but  ap- 
parently the  prince  suspects  that  his  relative 
failure  is  due  not  simply  to  his  slighter  capacity, 
but  to  his  feebler  devotion  to  his  master's  interests. 
Accordingly  he  meets  with  a  chill  reception,  and 
there  is  no  word  of  approval,  but  simply  the  curt 
indication  of  the  office  he  is  to  fill  in  the  govern- 
ment. When  we  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
two  servants  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the 
difference  becomes  significant.  In  that  parable 
the  two  slaves  have  unequal  capacity,  but  they 
have  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  their  master,  and 
achieved  a  similar  result ;  that  is,  each  has  doubled 
his  capital :  accordingly  they  receive  the  same 
reward  with  the  same  Avarmth  of  praise.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  the  slaves  start  from  an 
equal  position,  but  achieve  an  unequal  result. 
They  therefore  receive  an  unequal  reward,  and  the 
commendation  given  in  the  one  case  is  withheld 
in  the  other.  The  case  of  the  third  servant  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both,  though  with  verbal 
and  other  differences.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  slave  Avho  has  received  a  pound  Avill  treat  it 
otherwise  than  the  slave  who  has  received  a  talent : 
the  large  sum  is  naturally  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
smaller  one  is  carefully  put  by  in  a  napkin.  He, 
too,  is  deprived  of  his  pound,  and  it  is  given,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  bystanders,  to  the  one 
who  has  ten.  The  parable  concludes  with  the 
genuinely  Oriental  trait  of  the  execution  of  the 
malcontents  who  sought  to  keep  the  prince  out  of 
his  kingdom. 


It  will  be  clear,  then,  from  thi^;  comparison,  that 
the  two  parables  presuppose  different  situations, 
each  of  Avhich  is  harmoniously  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  that  each  has  different  lessons  to  teach.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  substantial  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  same  original  parable  has  developed  into 
these  two  very  different  stories.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  internal 
consistency  of  each  should  have  been  what  it  is. 

The  above  conclusion  is  due  to  no  harnionistic  prejudices,  for 
it  may  be  freely  s,franted  that  different  versions  of  the  same 
sayings  were  current  in  the  Church,  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  our  Gospels.  But  it  is  a  mere  prejudice,  on  the  other  side, 
to  imajrine  that  similarities  are  always  to  be  accounted  for  as 
variants  of  the  same  original,  and  we  may  well  hold  that  Jesus 
deliberately  developed  a  similar  story  along  these  two  different 
lines,  just  because  He  thus  brought  out  significantly  different 
lessons.  It  is  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  that  the  full 
meaning  of  each  becomes  clear.  At  most,  it  might  be  admitted 
that  the  two  stories  exercised  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other. 
Possibly  the  words,  '  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things,'  are  an 
intrusion  in  the  story  of  the  Talents.  Apparently  the  main 
portion  of  the  master's  capital  has  already  been  entrusted  to 
his  slaves  (v.i-i),  so  that  there  is  an  incongruity  when  the  five 
talents  are  called  '  few  things,'  and  that  over  which  the  slave  is 
to  be  set  is  called  '  many  things.'  And  the  incongruity  is  even 
greater  when  the  same  promise  is  repeated  to  the  second  slave. 
The  total  amount  is  in  each  case  merely  a  doubling  of  the 
original  capital,  and  the  contrast  between  half  and  the  whole  is 
exaggerated  if  it  is  described  as  a  contrast  between  few  and 
many.  Acordingl.v,  it  is  not  impossible  that  here  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  has  influenced  the  report.  There  the  contrast 
between  the  one  pound  and  the  ten  cities  might  well  be  described 
in  the  terms  employed  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  here  the  application  determined  the  form  of 
the  story,  and  that  Jesus,  or  possibly  His  reporter,  is  thinking 
of  the  contrast  betw  een  earthly  opportunities  and  the  heavenly 
reward.  In  that  case  the  contrast  between  the  n.any  and  the 
few  is  quite  appropriate.  The  passage,  how-ever,  reminds  us 
strongly  of  Mt  24-'' -17  =  Lk  12-*'- -w  on  the  faithful  servant  whom 
his  lord  set  over  his  household  in  his  absence,  and  whom  on  his 
return  he  will  set  over  all  that  he  has.  In  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  the  description  of  the  sum  entrusted  as  verj-  little  is 
entirely  appropriate. 

The  significance  attached  to  the  parts  relating 
to  the  first  two  servants  has  already  been  pointeil 
out  in  the  course  of  the  comparison.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  the  lesson  is,  that  difference  in 
endoAvment  or  opportunity  involves  no  difference 
in  the  rcAvard.  It  is  assumed  that  such  differences 
exist ;  all  that  is  demanded  is  that  the  opportunities 
afforded  should  be  faithfully  employed.  Where 
like  faithfulness  has  been  shoAvn,  like  reAvard  Avill 
be  given,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  result.  The  significance  in  the 
jjarable  of  the  Pounds  is  different :  each  starts 
from  the  same  level,  but  they  reach  a  A'ery  different 
result.  To  Avhat  the  difference  is  due  is  not  stated, 
but  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be 
to  the  comjjarative  slackness  of  the  second  servant. 
The  lesson  again  is  that  devotion  to  the  master's 
interests  is  Avhat  counts  in  the  final  reAvard. 
Another  lesson,  common  to  both  parables,  is  that 
reAvard  for  Avork  is  more  Avork,  but  Avork  on  a 
larger  scale  Avith  ampler  opportunities.  In  the 
case  of  the  third  servant,  some  of  the  lessons  are 
quite  clear.  Slothfulness  in  the  service  of  the 
king  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  failure  to  use 
opportunity  is  punished  by  the  AvitbdraAval  of 
opportunity  and  dismissal  from  the  master's  ser- 
vice. What  further  lessons  can  be  draAvn  out 
depends  on  the  vieAV  Ave  take  of  the  servant's 
excuse.  If  it  really  represented  his  belief,  it 
suggests  that  unjust  thoughts  of  God  may  paralyze 
a  man's  action.  The  servant  bad  constructed  a 
caricature  of  his  master,  and  feared  that  his  grasp- 
ing avarice  might  be  disappointed  if  he  lost  part  of 
the  capital  in  trade ;  and  therefore  he  felt  that 
his  duty  Avas  done  if  he  returned  it  to  his  master 
as  he  received  it.  But  the  Avords  of  the  master, 
'  Out  of  thine  OA\m  mouth  Avill  I  judge  thee,'  suggest 
rather  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  Avith  the  Avrong 
estimate  that  he  had  formed  of  his  master's  char- 
acter, but  AA'ith  the  laziness  of  his  disposition.  If 
he  Avas  unAvilling  to  trade  AA-ith  it  himself,  he  might 
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at  least  have  taken  it  to  those  who  would  have 
traded  with  it  and  returned  it  with  interest.  A^id, 
in  any  case,  the  slave  had  his  orders,  tacitly,  it  is 
true,  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  but  explicitly 
in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds.  The  responsibility 
for  misfortune  was  therefore  removed  from  his 
shoulders  ;  his  duty  was  to  obey  orders. 

2.  The  question  remains  as  to  the  relation  betioeen 
th'^sc  two  parables  and  the  Second  Coming.  Lk. 
introduces  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  His  followers  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
was  immediately  to  be  established.  The  parable 
of  the  Pounds  tits  that  situation  in  so  far  as  it 
indicates  that  the  master  is  going  on  a  distant 
journey  and  will  be  away  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
the  kingdom  is  to  be  established  only  upon  his 
return.  The  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  vengeance  that  is  to 
come  upon  them  at  the  Parousia,  are  also  suggested. 
The  eschatological  colour  is  not  so  deep  in  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  still  it  is  present.  It  is, 
however,  noteworthy  that  the  main  point  of  both 
parables  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the 
Second  Coming.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
Mt  24'*^-5i.  There  the  unfaithful  servant  abuses 
his  trust  precisely  because  his  lord  delays  his 
coming,  and  there  are  other  closely  related  say- 
ings and  parables  which  bear  on  the  need  for 
watchfulness  and  on  the  suddenness  of  the  Second 
Coming.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the 
parables  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents  are  a 
development  of  Mk  IS^''-^'',  or  to  think  that  the 
experience  of  delay  in  the  early  Church  created 
the  parables.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  Jesus  expected 
to  return  within  a  generation,  the  evidence  that 
He  warned  His  disciples  that  His  absence  might 
be  protracted  is  very  strong.  Lk.  may  have 
accurately  stated  the  occasion  of  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  though  there  are  other  parables  that 
would  suit  better  the  particular  situation. 

Literature. — Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  Dis- 
cussions in  works  on  New  Testament  Theology,  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  Lives  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  works  on  the 
Parables  by  Trench,  Bruce,  Dods,  Jiilicher,  and  Bugge. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

TALITHA  CUMI  (for  Greek  raXt^a  Koi^/xt,  which, 
in  turn,  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Aram.  'Cip  xn'^p 
'  Maiden,  arise'). — The  words  occur  in  Mk  5^\  and 
were  uttered  by  our  Saviour  over  the  daughter  of 
the  Jewish  ruler,  Jairus.  The  Aram,  noun  is  -h;^ 
=  'lamb.'  This  has  its  emphatic  form,  masc.  N^^n, 
fem.  Nri;^H  ;  or,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Edessene 
Aram,  preserved  in  the  Peshitta,  xn^'pa.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  Palestinian  Aram,  the 
word  ''?p  passes  from  meaning  '  lamb '  to  being  a 
term  of  endearment  for  a  'child.'  We  thus  repro- 
duce the  words  of  Jesus  accurately,  if  we  render 
them,  'Lambkin,  arise.'  In  the  Gr.  of  Mk  5'*'  the 
Aram,  words  are  translated  rb  Kopdcriov,  ^yeipe.  The 
'articular  nominative'  is  in  NT  used  sixty  times 
for  the  vocative  case  (Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr. 
p.  70).     In  Lk  S^-*  we  have  i]  Trais,  'iyeipe. 

The  Gr.  codices  i<BC  read  kov)x  for  koi^a"-  The 
latter  is  more  accurate  for  GaliLnean  Aramaic. 
The  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  Aram, 
dialects  the  final  letter,  though  Avritten,  was  not 
pronounced.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

TAMAR.— An  ancestress  of  Jesus  (Mt  P).  Cf. 
art.  Rahab. 

TARES  (fifaj/ta,  Mt  U-^^- ;  only  in  this  passage 
in  NT  and  only  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  authors  influenced 
by  the  NT;  Arab,  zawdn  ['nausea'];  Syr.  zizna ; 
Lat.  and  scientific  name,  Lolimn  temulentum 
['drunken']). — The  bearded  darnel,  a  weed  much 


resembling  wheat  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  grow- 
ing mostly  in  grain  fields.  Its  area  of  distribution 
is  wide,  embracing  Europe,  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  India,  anil  Japan.  The  kernel  is  black, 
bitter,  and  smaller  than  wheat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  poisonous,  pi-oducing  dizziness,  sleepiness, 
nausea,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  gangrene,  and  some- 
times death  ;  this  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  dar- 
nel itself,  but  to  the  ergot  which  usually  infests  it. 
It  does  not  harm  poultry,  for  which  it  is  raised  and 
sold  in  Oriental  markets.  Though  very  closely 
resembling  wheat  till  the  grain  is  headed  out, 
afterwards  '  even  a  child  knows  the  ditterence ' 
(Thomson).  See  Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  486),  and  Thomson  (LB,  vol.  ii.  pp.  395-397) 
esp.  for  an  explanation  of  the  common  Oriental 
but  unscientific  idea  that  darnel  is  degenerate 
wheat. 

The  parable  of  the  Tares  and  its  explanation  are 
found  only  in  Mt  1324-30. 36-43_  Qur  interpretation 
of  it  is  affected  by  a  few  exegetical  details.  In 
v.^'i  the  aorist  ufj.oiudr)  is  significant  (as  also  the 
aorists  in  18"^  and  22-,  and  the  future  in  25^)  if  tlie 
use  of  this  tense  means  that  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  has  'been  made  like,'  etc.,  by  the  course  of 
events,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  history  it  has 
become  like.  This  ties  the  parable  to  the  historical 
situation  in  Avhich  it  was  spoken,  forbidding  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  future  ;  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  (  =  Messiah)  who  has 
sown  the  good  seed  (cf.  v.^')  excludes  all  reference 
to  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  time  of  the 
parable  is  the  time  of  the  question  of  the  servants 
(v.^),  when  the  tares  had  been  already  recognized 
as  such  [icpdvr],  v.-").  As  to  v.-^,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  think  that  this  was  a  common  method 
of  revenge  in  Jesus'  day  and  country.  Thomson 
did  not  find  a  person  in  Palestine  who  had  ever 
heard  of  sowing  darnel  maliciously.  If  new  to 
Jesus'  hearers,  it  would  emphasize  this  quite  pos- 
sible malice  as  extraordinary,  unheard-of,  and 
outrageous.  In  v.-^  x^P'''°^  means  the  grassy  crop,  in- 
cluding all  thut  grew  in  the  field,  and  was  chosen  j  ust 
in  order  to  embrace  both  tares  and  wheat.  '  Made 
fruit '  does  not  mean  '  produced  fruit,'  but  refers  to 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  kernel.  '  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  appeared  also  the  tares  as  tares. 
V.-''  and  the  following  verse  show  that  the  idea  of 
wheat  degenerating  into  darnel  is  foreign  to  the 
parable  ;  the  servants  think  of  mixed  seed,  the 
master  of  an  independent  sowing  of  darnel.  Still 
less  is  there  any  idea  in  the  parable  that  darnel 
may  become  wheat  (B.  Weiss).  Weeding  wheat 
(yv.28. 29^  jg  common  to-day  in  Palestine  as  in 
America,  and  has  been  observed  there  by  Stanley, 
Thomson,  and  Robertson  Smith  ;  but  it  must  be 
done  either  before  the  milk  stage  of  the  wheat, 
i.e.  before  it  is  headed  out  (impossible  in  this  case 
on 'account  of  the  similarity  between  wheat  and 
darnel  in  the  earlier  growth),  or  later  when  the 
kernel  has  hardened.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  wheat  when  '  in  the  milk  ' 
is  especially  harmful  to  it.  So  the  master  will  not 
allow  the  weeding  then,  lest  the  servants  pull  out 
and  so  disturb  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  interlaced  as 
they  are  with  the  roots  of  the  darnel.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  pulling  up  wheat  for  darnel  by 
mistake.  Tlie  darnel  has  already  appeared  as 
darnel,  and  just  on  that  account  comes  the  ser- 
vants' question  (v.^).  The  question  of  the  servants 
is  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Galila'an 
agriculturists  addressed,  an  intrinsically  foolish 
one.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about  farming 
would  tliink  of  removing  the  darnel  at  that  junc- 
ture. The  master's  reply  does  not  seem  strange  to 
the  crowd.  It  is  reinforced  by  their  knowledge 
and  common  sense.  So  Jesus  gains  the  approval 
of  the  common  man  to  back  His  teaching.     The 
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harvesters  of  v.^"  (cf.  v.^'')  are  different  from  the 
servants,  although  this  is  merely  implied  here,  and 
is  first  made  perfectly  clear  only  in  the  explana- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the 
mingling  of  the  kernels  of  the  darnel  and  the 
wheat,  lest  the  bread  be  poisoned.  This  may  be 
effected  («)  by  weeding,  {b)  by  carefully  picking  out 
the  stalks  of  darnel  one  by  one  from  the  cut  grain, 
probably  the  former  here  (cf  vv.^"--^  a-vWe^are, 
avW^iu/j.ei'),  or  {c)  by  sifting  (after  threshing)  with  a 
sieve  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  smaller  darnel 
seeds  to  fall  through,  while  retaining  the  larger 
wheat.  All  three  methods  are  used  in  Palestine 
to-day.  The  weeding  would  trample  down  the 
grain,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  as  to-day  in  America,  it 
would  rise  again  enough  to  be  cut  by  the  sickle, 
always  used  in  Palestine  ;  cf.  Dt  16"  23-^,  Mk  i-'", 
Kev  H'*"^".  It  is  probable  that  to.  crKafdaXa  in  v.'*! 
is  to  be  taken  personally  as  in  16-^  The  irdvTa, 
not  repeated  before  rovs  iroiovvTas,  seems  to  include 
both  under  one  vinculum  ;  up  to  this  time  all,  both 
tares  and  wheat,  have  been  interpreted  as  persons 
(v. 2^) ;  and,  finally,  only  persons  are  subject  to  the 
final  judgment  (v.'*-). 

The  correct  interpretation  of  this  parable  Hows 
directly  from  its  historical  setting.  It  is  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  which  allo\\  s 
itself  to  be  described  {Cofionhdri,  v.-^)  by  the  story  of 
the  Tares.  The  men  addressed,  whether  the 
Twelve  or  the  multitudes,  wei-e  Jews,  with  the 
common  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
and  tiiese  ideas  Jesus  was  engaged  in  modifying 
and  spiritualizing.  The  Sower  had  been  a  parable 
of  disillusionment,  disclosing  that  the  success  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  would  not  be  so  universal 
or  immediate  as  they  had  fondly  imagined,  that 
its  method  was  to  be  preaching  and  not  cataclysm, 
that  it  depended  for  its  spread  on  its  reception  in 
human  hearts.  The  Tares  is  equally  a  parable  of 
disillusionment.  John  the  Baptist  had  at  least, 
publicly  and  prevailingly,  described  the  Messiah  as 
coming  for  judgment  (Mt  S^""'-),  and  this  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  popular  anticijmtion  that 
the  Messianic  reign  would  begin  with  a  judgment 
(Schiirer,  HJP  il.  ii.  163-168,  181).  But  Jesus 
had  not  shown  any  indication  of  being  such  a 
judge,  nay  He  had  taken  quite  another  course  (Mt 
J2i5-2i)^  so  that  doubt  came  into  the  mind  even  of 
John  the  Baptist  (IP^-).  For  the  inauguration  of 
the  Messianic  reign  with  a  judgment  the  disciples 
were  eagerly  looking.  'On  that  day'  (13^)  of  the 
parables,  or  at  least  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Pharisees  had  shown  their  true  colours  by  charg- 
ing that  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  demons  (12--"*-)  Jesus  had  indeed 
given  them  a  solemn  warning  (v.*-),  but  no  light- 
ning stroke  had  destroyed  them,  and  the  disciples 
were  disappointed.  Their  spirit,  described  in  the 
question  of  v.-^,  was  later  expressed  by  James  and 
John  (Lk  9^^^-),  'Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  bid  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them  ? ' 
In  this  parable  Jesus  teaches  them  that  the  judg- 
ment which  they  momentarily  expected,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  sons  of  the 
Evil  One,  shall  surely  come,  not  now,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  age,  and  that  meantime  the  wicked  shall  con- 
tinually spring  up  among  the  righteous.  This  is 
to  be  expected,  and  is  to  be  borne  with  patience. 
The  parable  therefore  discloses  the  fact  tiiat,  in- 
stead of  being  victorious  at  one  stroke,  the  progress 
of  the  Kingdom  is  to  lie  continually  hindered  and 
hampered  (cf.  ra  a-KapSaXa,  v.*^),  till  "the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age. 

This  interpretation  leaves  unanswered  those 
questions  about  Church  discipline  which  have 
made  tlie  parable  an  ecclesiastical  battle-ground 
for  centuries,  because  the  parable  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  controversies.       (1)  The   field  is  not 


the  Church,  but  the  world  of  men  (v.^),  the  Mes- 
siahs  world  which  He  is  sowing,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  Sower,  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  the  Leaven. 
(2)  The  Kingdom  is  not  the  Church,  but  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  Jewish  expectation.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  Kingdom  ever  =  the 
Church,  certainly  never  the  visible,  organized 
Church.  (3)  There  was  no  background  for  the 
idea  of  'Church,'  much  less  of  Church  discipline, 
in  the  disciples'  minds  at  this  time  It  is  only  at 
Csesarea  Philippi  (16'"^)  and  afterwards  (only  18'"), 
that  Jesus  begins  to  introduce  that  idea  in  a  very 
rudimentary  A\ay,  by  what  Aramaic  word  we  know 
not.  (4)  If  the  parable  refers  to  Church  discipline, 
it  forbids  it  in  toto,  while  the  parable  of  the  Net 
on  a  similar  interpretation  makes  it  imjjossible. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  it  proliibits  only  the  exclusion 
of  masses,  and  permits  that  of  the  very  bad,  or 
inculcates  a  general  attitude  of  mind  towards 
Church  discipline.  (5)  All  men  are  to  appear  at 
the  Judgment,  not  merely  professing  Christians 
(25^^-*-).  (6)  The  Apostles  did  not  so  understand 
the  parable,  for  they  insisted  on  Church  discipline 
(1  Co  5-  la,  2  Co  '25-",  2  Th  3S-  ^'\  Kev  2'*-'^^-  ^"-^s ;  cf. 
Mt  1815-20).  Tijg  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  parable  shows  that  such  a  use  of  it  was  lirst 
made  by  Cyprian  during  his  bishoi)ric  (248-258),  in 
support  of  his  theories  of  the  Church.  Tertullian, 
a  half  century  earlier,  may  have  held  it.  Origen 
(b.  182,  d.  25U)  knew  of  this  interpretation,  but 
rejected  it.  Irenajus  knew  nothing  of  it.  (7)  Last 
and  most  important,  such  an  interpretation  ignores 
tlie  historical  situation,  would  have  been  a  riddle 
to  the  disciples  (cf.  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p. 
43),  a  projihecy  with  no  root  in  the  present ;  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  emphasis  in  Christ's  inter- 
pretation, and  of  His  omission  of  the  servants' 
question    and    the    master's    answer   therein   (cf. 

VV.28b-30a  with  VV.3"-»3). 

Two  objections  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  proposed  in  this  article  deserve  attention. 
(1)  In  Y.*^,  Jesus  says  that  the  angels  shall  gather 
out  of  His  Kingdom  all  offences  and  them  that  do 
iniquity,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  tares  Avere 
in  the  Kingdom  and  not  in  the  world.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  word  '  Kingdom '  is  used  in  this 
parable  in  a  very  loose  sense.  But  this  is  the  uni- 
versal fact  throughout  the  Synoptics,  in  proof  of 
which  the  long  controversies  in  the  theological 
world  about  its  meaning  are  conclusive  (cf.  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  619  f.).  The  Kingdom  of  v.-\ 
which  the  course  of  events  has  already  made  like 
the  field  of  the  following  narrative,  is  a  most  in- 
tangible and  indefinable  entity,  a  congeries  of 
trutlis  and  principles  characteristic  of  the  coming 
age,  which  take  shape  in  the  world  as  they  em- 
body themselves  in  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  shape,  the  parable  tells  us,  opposition 
has  risen  in  the  world  of  men  which  these  truths 
and  principles  claim  as  their  rightful  sphere,  and 
which  men  expect  them  to  occujay.  The  sons  of 
the  Kingdom  (v.^^)  are  those  who  receive  these 
truths  and  embody  them  in  their  lives  and  con- 
duct. These  are  sown  in  the  wide  field  of  tiie 
world  of  men,  which  the  Messiah  claims  as  right- 
fully His— His  Kingdom  (v.'*'),  or,  if  jn-eferred, 
Avhich  He  calls  His  Kingdom  at  His  coming  to 
claim  it  as  such  (cf.  Mt  16-8,  o  Ti  4',  Rev  ll'-';  cf. 
Mt  13^3).  Finally,  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father 
(v.**,  cf.  Mt  26-®  25*^-  ■^^)  is  the  consummated  King- 
dom of  glory.  (2)  The  related  parable  of  the  Net 
(I347-50)  jg  supposed  to  refer  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  This  is,  however,  a  mistake,  (a)  Tlie 
Kingdom  is  not  like  the  Net ;  but  its  principles 
and  history,  here  especially  its  consummation,  are 
illustrated*  by  the  following  story  (cf.  INIk  4'-"). 
{b)  Tlie  explanation  of  vv.-"-  ^Mays  not  the  slightest 
emphasis  on  anything  except  the  consummation. 


{r)  Those  who  draw  the  net  and  those  who  separate 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  very  same  persons 
(v.*^),  i.e.  the  angels  (v.-*^).  {d)  The  parable,  if  it 
relates  to  Church  discipline,  makes  that  abso- 
lutely impossible.  (e)  Its  position  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon  of  Mt  13,  whether  due  to  Jesus  or  Mt. 
or  an  editor,  is  an  additional  proof  that  its  teaching 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tares:  i.e.  at  the  end 
of  the  age,  and  only  then,  shall  the  good  and  the 
bad  be  separated. 

The  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels  gives  no  assured  results 
here.  Holtzmann  and  Pfleiderer  think  that  the  Evangelist  has 
worked  over  and  added  new  traits  to  Mk  426ff..  B.  Weiss  says 
that  Mt.  and  Mk.  have  worked  over  the  same  original  parable, 
Mt.,  however,  adding  only  vv.^5- '-7- 2Sa.  The  explanation,  as 
also  that  of  the  Sower,  is  from  the  Evangelist's  hand.  Jiilicher 
acknowledges  an  unrecognizable  parable-kernel  here,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  both  Mt.  and  Mk.  The  parable,  as  it  stands  in 
Mt.,  is,  however,  the  result  of  a  working  over  of  Mk.'s  parable 
and  the  original  parable,  the  companion  of  the  Net,  wliile  the 
explanation  is  from  the  same  editor's  hand.  Hilgenfeld  and 
Holsten  look  on  Mk.'s  parable  as  a  weakened  form  of  the  Tares, 
or  a  substitute  for  it.  J.  Weiss  thinks  that  the  idea  of  gradual 
development  is  not  in  this  or  its  sister  parables. 

Literature. — Broadus,  Com.  on  Mt.  ;  Jiilicher,  Die  Gleich- 
nisreden  ./esu,  ii.  546-569  ;  also  B.  Weiss,  Zahn,  Goebel,  Trench, 
and  Bruce  (Parabolic  Teaching),  cf.  his  remarks  in  Expos.  Gr. 
Test.,  ill  loc.  ;  Xrnoi  {Parables)  may  be  compared  as  a  pioneer 
of  the  correct  interpretation.  See  also  R.  Flint,  Christ's  King- 
dom upon  Earth  (1865),  122  ;  H.  S.  Holland,  God's  City  (1894), 
181 ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  2'he  Song  of  Ages  (1905),  77.  The  contro- 
versj'  of  the  Donatists  with  Augustine  first  brought  out  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

Frederick  L.  Anderson. 

TAX  (diroypdcjxj},  RV  '  enrol '),  TAXING  (dTroypa(pr}, 
RV  'enrolment'),  occur  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk 
2'"^.  The  words  refer  to  the  registration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  levying 
taxation  upon  them  for  Impei'ial  purposes.  In  the 
present  instance  this  appears  to  have  been  done, 
not  by  the  u.sual  Roman  method  of  enrolling  per- 
sons under  their  place  of  residence,  but  by  the 
Jewish  method  of  enumerating  them  according  to 
the  cities  and  towns  with  which  their  families  were 
originally  connected.  For  the  enrolment  is  men- 
tioned in  order  to  explain  why  Joseph  and  Mary 
came  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  born.  The  passage  would  need 
no  further  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  historical 
difficulty  that  has  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
the  statement  of  v."  about  Quirinius.  There  was 
a  well-known  enrolment  (Ac  5^'')  which  took  place 
in  Judaja  under  his  supervision,  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  6  (Jos.  A)it.  XVII.  xiii.  5,  XVIII. 
i.  1)  ;  but  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether 
he  held  an  earlier  governorship  of  Syria  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  whether  such  an 
enrolment  as  St.  Luke  describes  really  took  place 
at  that  time.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Quirinius  probably  held  a  post 
of  responsibility  in  Syria  before  the  governorship 
which  began  in  A.D.  6  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  353  ft'., 
and  art.  Quirinius).  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay 
( JVas  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?)  that,  in  Egypt  at 
least,  enrolments  took  place  every  fourteen  years, 
that  traces  of  the  .same  arrangement  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it 
may  have  extended  to  Palestine.  The  dates,  when 
traced  backwards,  would  include  A.D.  20,  A.D.  6, 
and  B.C.  8.  If  an  enrolment  were  actually  due  in 
Palestine  in  the  last-named  year,  its  completion 
may  have  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  Herod's  kingdom,  and  may  have  fallen  as 
late  as.  B.  c.  6,  which  is  tlie  probable  date  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  James  PATRICK. 

TEACHER. — 5iSa.(TKaXos,  though  strictly  meaning 
'teacher,'  is  tr.  'master'  by  AV  throughout  the 
Gospels  except  in  Jn  3-.  In  two  other  passages 
besides  this,  viz.  Mt  238  ^nd  Jn  3l^  RV  gives  the 
correct  translation  ;  and  in  every  case  where  both 


AV  and  RV  translate  '  master,'  RVm  gives  '  teacher' 
as  an  alternative  reading.  In  Lk  2'*''  5i.8daKaXos  is 
rendered  'doctor,'  and  in  Jn  P**  it  is  stated  to  be 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  Rabbi '  (see  artt.  Rabbi 
and  Master). 

This  was  the  word  by  which  our  Lord  was  al- 
ways addressed.  Even  His  enemies  admitted  His 
claim  to  be  a  teacher.  And  not  only  was  He  recog- 
nized as  a  teacher,  but  the  supremacy  of  His  teach- 
ing was,  and  is,  universally  acknowledged.  His 
contemporaries  felt  His  superiority  and  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  His  teaching,  '  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes'  (Mt  7'-^),  and  'never  man  .so  spake' 
(Jn  7^'^).  In  modern  times,  too,  even  those  who 
cannot  assent  to  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
His  religion  bow  before  the  majesty  of  His  speech, 
and  proclaim  Him  the  greatest  moral  and  religious 
teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.     See  Supremacy. 

Christ's  great  bequest  to  the  world  as  a  teacher 
is  His  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  twofold  message  is 
jieculiar  to  His  gospel,  and  forms  the  keynote  of 
His  teaching.  Christ  the  Teacher  is  indeed  Christ 
the  Revealer.  He  reveals  the  truths  concerning 
man's  true  nature  and  destiny,  and  his  relation- 
.ship  to  God  ;  and  sheds  an  inett'able  light  upon  all 
the  dark  and  perplexing  problems  of  life,  death, 
and  immortality. 

But  Christ  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  His 
teaching  is  not  only  instructive  :  it  is  also  creative. 
His  words  do  not  come  with  power  to  the  intellect 
alone  :  they  also  appeal  to  the  heart  and  influence 
the  will.  '  They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life '  ( Jn 
6^^).  They  pass  into  the  soul  of  man  and  there 
quicken  and  create  new  life.  The  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  3)  was  intended  to  emphasize  this 
very  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  only  a  Teacher  but 
a  Saviour,  and  that  the  passport  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  not  mere  knowledge,  but  a  new  life 
which  demands  new  birth.  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  truth  :  He  is  also  the  life.  His  truth  liberates 
and  saves ;  and  those  who  receive  it  into  their 
hearts  and  minds  are  thereby  raised  to  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  life  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  and 
are  endued  with  power  to  become  '  sons  of  God ' 
(Jn  V").  His  teaching  still  exercises  this  cleansing 
and  life-giving  power ;  and  everywliere  men  in 
quest  of  God  and  salvation  re-echo  the  assertion  of 
St.  Peter,  'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life '  ( Jn  6^*). 

Dugald  Clark. 

TEACHING  OF  JESUS.— The  place  and  mean- 
ing of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion  consti- 
tute a  question  of  supreme  importance.  It  has 
been  answered  in  differing  ways  in  different  times 
and  places,  and  with  far-reaching  effects,  often  of 
the  saddest  character.  Yet  the  answers  have 
usually  been  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  assump- 
tions rather  than  results  of  deliberate  investigation 
into  the  grave  problem  involved  ;  indeed,  it  has 
seldom  been  realized  that  a  problem  existed.  In 
our  own  day,  however,  the  spread  of  the  mode  of 
thought  known  as  Agnosticism — a  term  coined  in 
protest  against  a  too  confldent  attitude  of  gnosis  or 
full  knowledge— has  helijed  to  bring  home  the  fact 
and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  under- 
lying the  various  bodies  of  '  doctrine  '  claiming  the 
authority  of  Christ.  In  so  stating  the  case,  our 
thoughts  travel  back  to  the  final  form  of  the  ques- 
tion,* which  must  control  all  others,  viz..  What 
sort  of  'knowledge'  did  Jesus  Himself  offer  to 
men,  and  how  is  it  related  to  human  knowledge  in 
general  and  to  man's  religious  consciou.sness  as 
such?  Some  suggestions  towards  a  true  answer 
may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  terms  found  in 

*  In  this  connexion  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum,  chs.  i.  and 
iii.,  offers  certain  regulative  ideas  of  high  value. 
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our  Gospels  as  used  in  this  connexion,  such  as 
'know,'  'knowledge,'  'teach,'  'teaching,'  'teacher,' 
'  mystery,'  in  the  light  of  their  originals,  Aramaic 
and  Greek.  Here,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  needless 
to  distinguish  between  Christ's  own  usage  and  that 
of  the  Evangelists  themselves,  for  these  coincide 
generally.  The  few  excej^tions  in  the  Synoptics 
can  be  noted  incidentally,  while  the  special  Johan- 
nine  usage  is  treated  by  itself. 

The  characteristic  Greek  terra  yvCj<ni  occurs  in 
our  Gospels  onlj'  in  Lk  1"  'knowledge  of  salva- 
tion,' and  IP-  'the  key  of  knowledge'  (see  below) ; 
and  the  intellectual  interest  connoted  bj^  it,  as 
also  by  '  wisdom '  (aotpia)  and  '  the  Wise  man,' 
among  the  Greeks,  is  here  quite  absent  {iTriaTrifir) 
does  not  occur  at  all).  All  this  points  to  the  con- 
crete, personal,  or  experimental  natui'e  of  the 
knowledge  implied  in  the  religion  of  the  Gospels, 
as  of  the  OT, — a  fact  which  comes  out  also  in  the 
contexts  in  which  '  know '  occurs. 

'  The  OT  everywhere  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
knowledge  of  God,  but  it  is  never  si>eculative,  and  it  is  never 
achieved  by  man.  God  is  known  because  He  makes  Himself 
known,  and  He  makes  Himself  known  in  His  character.  Hence 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  OT  =  true  religion  ;  and  as  it  is 
of  God's  grace  that  He  appears  from  the  beginning  speaking, 
commanding,  active,  so  as  to  be  known  for  what  He  is,  so  the 
reception  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  ethically  conditioned.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  God's 
character,  and  a  life  determined  by  it,  that  a  universal  know- 
ledge of  God  is  made  the  chief  blessing  of  the  Messianic  age.  .  .  . 
Side  by  side  with  this  practical  knowledge  of  God,  the  OT  makes 
room  for  any  degree  of  speculative  agnosticism.  This  is  especi- 
ally brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Job '  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  8  f .). 

The  distinction  between  gradual  experimental 
recognition  (yivcbaKeiv,  iinyiviha-Keiv)  and  the  actual 
jjossession  of  knowledge  (eiSivai)  is  well  preserved  ; 
e.g.  in  Jn  14^  '  If  ye  had  come  to  recognize  me  (in 
my  true  character),  ye  would  have  had  knowledge 
of  my  Father  also.'  Corresponding  to  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  growing  per- 
sonal receptivity,  is  the  nature  of  the  '  teaching '  * 
[bLSaxn),  as  defined  by  the  contexts  in  which  this 
term  and  its  verb  stand ;  e.g.  Mt  7"*  '  The  crowds 
were  exceedingly  astonished  at  his  teaching  ;  for  he 
was  teaching  them  as  having  authority,  and  not  as 
their  scribes'  (after  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  Finally, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  Avas  habitually  addressed  as 
'  Rabbi,'  and  .so  treated,  suggests  that  He  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  -  matter  as  the  official 
'teachers'  of  the  Jewish  Law  (Torah),  viz.  the  sort 
of  conduct  pleasing  to  the  God  of  Lsrael  (cf.  Mt 
5^''"-''),  though  He  differed  in  going  behind  the  act 
to  the  motive,  and  in  setting  this  in  the  light  of 
the  Father's  character.  There  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  certain  fitness  in  the  plausible  comiiliment, 
as  coming  even  from  Pharisaic  lips,  '  Rabbi,  .  .  . 
of  a  truth  thou  teachest  the  ivay  of  God'  (Mk 
12"  jl,  cf.  1232).  ^Yg  (Jq  well,  then,  to  approach  the 
meaning  of  '  knowledge '  and  '  teaching '  in  the 
Gospels  through  the  senses  which  these  terms  bore 
in  contemporary  Judaism.  Philo  describes  Jews 
as  '  taught  .  .  . ,  even  long  before  the  sacred  laws 
and  also  the  unwritten  usages,  to  recognize  as  one 
God  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world '  (Legatio 
ad  Gaiwm,  16).  Here  M'e  have  a  starting-point  for 
consideration  of  the  knowledge  Jesus  offered  to  im- 
part, as  regards  its  substance. 

i.  The  Syxoptic  Gospels.— Jesus'  own  know- 
ledge Avas  rooted  in  the  essential  teaching  of  the 
OT,  interpreted  by  a  unique  religious  experience, 
which  even  in  childhood  enabled  Him  to  make 
marvellous  use  of  its  contents  (Lk  2**'''-),  and  which 
developed^  as  a  '  wisdom '  that  matured  Avith  His 
years  (v.^^).  The  determinative  element  in  it  Avas 
a  consciousness  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  His  Father 

*  This  didache  consisted  of  didaskalim  or  definite  '  instruc- 
tions '  as  to  conduct,  cf.  Mk  77,  Mt  159  ■  teaching  for  instruc- 
tions human  injunctions'  (li'hiy.a-yjivTi;  iihatrxa^ixs  iinu.'KuMTa. 
Uvipuiruv,  after  Is  2913). 


in  a  i)e(niliarly  intimate  personal  sense.  Through 
this  the  OT  revelation,  as  Avritten  and  as  currently 
taught,  Avas  gradually  filtered,  until  only  those 
elements  and  interpretations  remained  effective  in 
His  mind  and  speech  which  Avere  A'alid  in  the  light 
of  the  idea  of  tlie  Holy  Father  and  His  practical 
relations  Avith  men.  Thus  the  '  .sacred  laws '  of 
Mosaism  Avere  transmuted  into  '  the  teaching '  of 
Jesus,  the  ]\Iessiah,  Avith  its  new  spirit  and  fresh 
emphasis.  But  the  lines  of  the  neAV  Avere  con- 
tinuous Avith  the  old  as  regards  the  primarily 
practical  reference  of  the  ncAv  teaching,  Avhich 
superseded  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  FharLsaic 
school,  then  dominant  (^Nlk  1---  ^^  2i«- 1^).  Thus  the 
'  knowledge '  Avhich  Jesus  aimed  at  imparting  in 
His  'teaching'  Avas  analogous  in  scope  to  that 
recognized  as  such  in  current  Palestinian  Judaism, 
and  bore  essentially  on  true  piety  conceived  as 
doing  '  the  Avill  of  God '  (Mk  Z^).  But  the  form  of 
its  presentation,  and  much  of  its  resulting  si^irit, 
Avere  largely  determined  by  tAvo  features  peculiar  to 
Jesus  as  a  teacher  :  (a)  a  note  of  fresh,  personal 
authority,  in  contrast  to  the  derivative  authority 
claimed  by  the  scribes  (]\Ik  1~) ;  (i)  constant  refer- 
ence to  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  the  true  Theoc- 
racy for  Avhich  Israel  had  long  been  Avaiting  and 
Avatching,  in  connexion  Avith  Messiah,  its  Divinely 
commissioned  Inaugurator.  John  the  Baptist 
had  sjioken  of  such  a  Theocracy  as  imminent. 
Yet  so  little  had  he  realized  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience proper  to  it  in  its  fulness,  that  Jesus, 
even  in  the  act  of  recognizing  John's  sujiremacy  in 
the  order  of  projihets,  can  declare  that  '  He  that  is 
but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he'  (]Mt  IP^,  Lk  T"*^).  The  Messianic  Kingdom, 
then,  is  bound  up  in  a  unique  manner  Avitli  Jesus 
Himself  as  its  Announcer  (KTjpvffffuiv)  and  Legislator 
{diSdcrKwi') — the  tAvo  aspects  in  Avhich  He  conveys 
'knowledge'  of  it,  and  so  of  religion  as  it  is  known 
to  the  Gospels. 

WeUhausen,  indeed,  roundly  denies  this  (Einleitung  in  die 
drei  ersten  Hvangelien,  1905,  106  ff.) :  '  From  the  Kingdom  as 
present,  Jesus  as  already  constituted  (dagcivesener)  and  present 
Messiah  is  inseparable ;  accordingly  He  cannot  Himself  ha\e 
spoken  of  it.  .  .  .  In  JIark  He  speaks  only  of  the  future  King- 
dom ;  but  He  does  not  say  that  He  is  to  bring  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
thought  that  the  declaration  of  this  future  Kingdom  was  actu- 
ally the  proper  content  of  His  preaching.  Far  from  this,  it 
recedes  completely  into  the  background  in  JIark.  In  the 
Galilaian  period  He  does  not  as  a  rule  preach  at  all,  but  He 
teaches  :  and  indeed  not  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  (which 
does  not  occur  at  all,  save  in  the  addition  4>*0-32)^  but,  in  un- 
constrained succession,  touching  this  and  that  matter  which 
comes  in  His  way ;  obvious  truths,  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  a  general  public,  which  is  misled  by  its  spiritual  leaders ' 
(p.  106).  As  regards  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  of  which  He 
could  assume  as  present  to  His  hearers'  minds,  '  He  emphasized 
in  any  case  warning  more  than  promise.  ...  He  began  not 
with  allusions  to  blessings  (Gliickivituscfien  imd  Seligpreisungen), 
but  with  the  preaching  of  penitence  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,  repent !  Like  Amos  before  Him,  and  like  John  the 
Baptist,  He  thereby  protested  against  the  illusion  of  the  Jews, 
as  though  to  them  the  Judgment  were  bound  to  bring  the  ful- 
filment of  their  wishes'  (107  f.).  WeUhausen  goes  on  to  question 
whether  the  phrase  '  the  gospel  •  was  ever  found  on  Jesus'  own 
lips,  since  even  in  Mark  'the  gospel  is  tantamount  to  Chris- 
tianity,' i.e.  what  the  Church  came  to  understand  as  the  pur- 
port of  its  Master's  life  and  death.  Here  Wellh.  seems  to  take 
'  gospel '  in  too  rigid  and  imifonii  a  sense,  rather  than  as  '  good 
tidings'  which  may  vary  in  connotation.  In  any  case,  it  is  one 
thing  to  argue  that  the  Evangelists  have  made  Jesus  use  a 
phrase  proper  to  their  age,  not  His  (yet  Is  611,  jn  view  of  Mt 
11-5,  Lk  722,  cf.  4I8,  makes  His  use  of  the  verb  'preach  good 
news '  [iixyyiXjZia-Bxi] — as  in  Lk.,  who  never  uses  the  substantive 
[vjocyyiXiov] — far  from  unlikely)  :  it  is  quite  another  to  have  dis- 
proved the  historic  truth  of  the  idea  thereby  conveyed,  viz. 
that  Jesus'  own  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  as  imminent 
was  in  a  different  key  from  John  the  Baptist's.  Both,  no 
doubt,  urged  repentance  as  befitting  such  an  expectation ;  but 
how  differently  this  may  be  done,  how  different  the  motives 
suggested — in  a  word,  how  different  the  spirit  of  the  two 
messages  !  (see  Mk  2i8f- 1|,  Mt  1116-19,  Lk  7»'-«).  In  the  one  the 
note  of  severity  was  uppermost,  in  the  other  that  of  gladness. 
Surely  the  very  point  of  the  striking  saying  in  Mt  lin,  Lk  728  is 
that  the  spirit  of  John's  message  was  defective,  as  we  feel  it  to 
be,  in  its  negati\e  and  threatening  tone,  as  compared  with  the 
positive  and  winning  note  of  benediction  and  hope  added  by 
Jesus,  in  the  Ught  of  God's  true  attitude  to  men— a  revelation 
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wliich  by  no  means  took  from  the  force  of  the  summons  to 
repentance  for  sins,  now  seen  more  clearly  in  the  purer  light. 
So  we  read  in  Mk  (i'S,  even  after  much  of  the  Galiliean  teaching' 
was  already  j?iven,  that  the  Apostles  '  went  out  and  preached 
that  men  should  repent '  (Wellh.  I.e.  p.  112,  questions  even 
whether  there  were  any  '  apostles  '  during  Jesus'  lifetime).  The 
spirit  of  the  above  distinction  is  finely  given  by  Longfellow's 
lines  (cited  in  Sir  A.  F.  Hort's  Com.  on  Mk  115)  ; 

'  A  voice  by  Jordan's  shore, 
A  summons  stern  and  clear  : 
Repent !  be  just,  and  sin  no  more  ! 
God's  judgment  draweth  near ! 

A  voice  by  Galilee, 

A  hol'er  voice  I  hear : 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  love  !  for  see 

God's  mercj'  draweth  near.' 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  determines  the  sense 
and  emphasis  given  to  '  repentance '  in  relation  to  it ;  and  as 
'righteousness' meant  to  Jesus  something  very  different  from 
what  it  did  on  John's  lips,  so  with  their  respective  teaching  as 
to  'the  Kingdom.' 

As  to  the  '  future '  and  '  present '  Kingdom,  surely  on  Jesus' 
idea  of  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of  the  Kingdom  this  dis- 
tinction loses  its  full  force  ;  where  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  is,  there  is  the  Kingdom  already  in  a  real  sense. 

As  '  preaching '  the  Kingdom,  He  declares  tlie 
fact  of  its  near  advent,  so  '  giving  knowledge  of 
salvation '  as  yet  nearer  than  -John's  preaching 
was  able  to  announce  (Lk  1"^).  Reception  of  such 
knowledge  meant  repentance  for  sins  as  unfitting 
the  sinner  for  membership  in  the  Kingdom  soon  to 
'appear,' and  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  whicli 
was  part  of  the  expected  Messianic  blessings.  Then 
as  '  teaching,'  He  gave  knoAvledge  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  the  coming  era  of  the  leather's  realized 
sovereignty.  Relying  on  this  teaching  and  obey- 
ing its  precepts,  the  man  who  accepted  the  'preach- 
ing' of  the  Kingdom  as  at  hand  was  assured  of 
participation  therein  when  it  arrived.  Of  such 
'  teaching'  the  Sermon  on  the  INIount  is  the  sum- 
marized expression  (Mt  7"^^).  It  represents  'the 
key  of  knowledge '  touching  God's  will,  as  it  should 
be  done  in  the  true  Theocracy  or  Kingdom,  which 
the  official  guardians  of  the  Law  had  removed  out  of 
men's  reach  by  their  traditions  (Lk  11''-).  But  the 
same  knowledge  was  also  given  less  fully  and  form- 
ally, in  occasional  and  piecemeal  fashion,  in  the 
'  teaching '  Jesus  was  wont  in  His  earlier  ministry 
to  give  at  the  Sabbath  services  in  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  in  close  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the 
Law  and  its  regular  exposition  (Mk  1-^  6-,  Lk  4^^ ; 
cf.  v.^^  for  'preaching'  also),  as  well  as  on  other 
and  less  formal  occasions.  Its  main  subject '  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  required  in  its  members  (Sanday), 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

At  first,  moreover.  His  own  Person  formed  no 
part  of  His  explicit  teaching.  Apparently  the 
practical  recognition  of  His  plenary  authority  as 
Revealer  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truths  constitu- 
tive of  it,  enforced  Ijy  the  object-lesson  of  His 
deeds  (Lk  10-^*  ^)  of  beneficent  authority  in  the 
healing  of  the  body  and  soul  (see  Mk  2^"^^),  was 
what  Jesus  had  most  at  heart  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  His  ministry  at  least.  What  went  beyond  this 
was  allusive  and  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic, 
being  contained  in  the  title  by  which,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  He  chose  from  first  to  last  to  refer  to 
Himself  and  His  ways — '  the  Son  of  'INIan.'  The 
sense  whicli  He  gave  to  it,  as  distinct  from  the 
associations  currently  attaching  to  it  in  various 
circles  of  Judaism,  seems  to  be  chiefly  '  brother- 
hood with  toiling  and  struggling  humanity,  which 
He  who  most  thoroughly  accepted  its  conditions 
was  fittest  also  to  save'  (Sanday).  It  was  only  as 
criticism  and  challenge  forced  Him  to  fall  back 
upon  His  ultimate  and  inner  credentials,  that  He 
referred  explicitly  to  His  mysteriously  unique  ex- 
perience of  Sonship  to  the  Father  as  the  ground 
of  the  revelation  He  imparted  in  His  teaching — 
particularly  as  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood  which  lay 


at  the  heart  of  that  teaching  (Mt  ll-'^"'-,  Lk 
20-1--^).  _ 

In  this  we  get  some  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  Christ's  teaching,  viz.  His 
pedagogic  method,  which  implied  that  religious 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  thought  of  or  taught  as  if 
it  were  all  on  one  level,  or  as  if  it  were  of  little 
moment  how  it  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In 
other  words,  _  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
'  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  than  the  psychological 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  learned,  by 
progressive  assimilation,  as  the  learner  is  able  to 
bear  it.  His  was  the  experimental  method  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  to  a  degree  surpassing  all  other 
teachers.  This  fact  conies  out  in  several  con- 
nexions,* of  which  His  use  of  parables  deserves 
special  notice. 

As  regards  Jesus'  use  of  the  parable  projjer,  as 
distinct  from  mere  figurative  maxims  or  illustra- 
tions, it  is  often  strangely  overlooked  that  the 
Gospels  do  not  represent  it  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cating religious  knowledge  employed  by  Jesus  from 
the  first.  In  fact  it  emerges  relatively  late  in  His 
ministry,  when  already  He  had  proved  the  general 
unreceptiveness  of  His  hearers  and  the  positive 
hostility  of  their  official  teachers.  This  appears 
not  only  from  the  first  occasion  on  which,  in  the 
relatively  historical  order  preserved  in  Mk.,  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  '  taught  in  parables '  (Mk  4^,  j\It  13*  ; 
Mk  3-3,  Lk  5^8  639  ^^  ^ot  prove  the  contrary),  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  His  disciples  ask  Him  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  first  recorded  parable,  plain  as 
its  meaning  is  to  us  (Mk  A^^-  ^3).  Further,  that 
meaning  is  one  which  implies  a  disappointing  ex- 
perience of  various  types  of  hearer, — the  good  being 
in  the  minority, — such  as  suits  a  comparatively 
prolonged  period  of  exjieriment,  during  which  Jesus 
had  proved  how^  unprejiared  the  majority  of  His 
countrymen  were  to  embrace  the  Kingdom  as  He 
meant  it.  In  fact  the  psychological  moment  at 
which  He  began  His  full  parabolic  method  on 
])rinciple,  was  just  that  depicted  in  Mark's  narrative 
(cf.  Latham,  op.  cit.  p.  324).  Already  the  Scribes, 
both  local  ('2*'-  ^^)  and  from  the  religious  centre  in 
Jerusalem  (3--),  the  Pharisees  generally  (2'^^-  '^*  3"), 
and  even  the  disciples  of  John, — presumably  a 
specially  prepared  class, — had  indicated  pretty 
clearly  that  their  attitude  was  likely  to  be  unrecep- 
tive.  Thus  we  read  in  Mk  3'^  of  His  withdraw- 
ing from  before  Pharisaic  hostility — which  already 
felt  that  He  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  (v.**) — 
with  His  circle  of  disciples,  from  the  synagogue  and 
the  city,  where  friction  was  likely,  to  the  sea- 
shore, there  to  continue  His  effort  to  win  the  un- 
sophisticated hearts  of  the  common  people.  Then 
follows  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  from  the  larger 
body  of  disciples  habitually  about  Him,  with  a 
view  to  their  acting  as  '  apostles '  or  missionaries, 
to  assist  in  what  Avas  opening  out  before  Him  as  a 
longer  and  more  arduous  ministry  than  had,  per- 
haps, at  first  seemed  needful.  That  in  itself  is 
significant ;  and  its  significance  is  enhanced  by  the 
scene  which  precedes  the  first  parables,  when  He 
dwells  on  the  spiritual  ties  binding  Him  to  the 
disciples,  in  contrast  even  to  His  own  blood  rela- 
tions. All  this  imjjlies  that  Jesus  fell  back,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  parabolic  teaching  which  we  regard 
as  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  Him,  largely 
under  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  form  of  His 
teaching,  for  deeji  spiritual  reasons,  to  the  dis- 
appointing unrece])tivity  of  His  hearers  generally. 
Nor  was  the  state  of  His  disciples  much  better  in 
point  of  intelligence,  though  their  practical  self- 
committal  to  Him  as  their  trusted  authority  and 
teacher  implied  a   moral   affinity  of   great   latent 

*  Among  these  we  can  only  allude  to  the  stages  in  Jesus' 
teaching  of  His  disciples  in  the  latter  part  of  His  ministry, 
which  dates  from  the  decisive  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
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possibility  for  future  insiglit  and  knowledge.  This 
conies  out  most  clearly  in  Mark's  narrative,  which, 
throughout  the  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  jsara- 
bolic  teaching,  preserves  the  original  historic  atmo- 
sphere to  a  degree  far  surpassing  what  the  other 
Evangelists,  owing  to  their  later  persjjective,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  intelligence  at  that  time  of 
Christ's  personal  disciples  (see  Mk  4'^,  omitted  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.),  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

Observe  the  following,  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Mt.  and  Lk. :  '  He  proceeded  to  teach  them  in  parables  many 
things,  and  to  say  to  them  in  his  teaching,  Listen  (Mk  4-)  .  .  . 
He  who  has  ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (v.ii).  .  .  .  And  he 
went  on  to  say  to  them*  (that  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  meant 
to  be  seen,  and  so),  there  is  nothing  hidden  e.xcept  with  a  view 
to  its  being  ultimately  made  manifest.  ...  If  any  one  hath 
ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (vv.'-i-23).  And  he  went  on  to  sa3' 
to  them.  See  to  it  what  ye  hear  (  =  understand,  cf.  Lk  818  'how 
ye  hear  ').  According  to  the  capacity-  of  the  measure  ye  use,  it 
shall  be  meted  out  to  you,  and  with  interest  (^poirT£6y,o-Bra.i  i/u-'iv, 
cf.  Mt  1312  2529  j.^;  ^ipia-tn-jBy.a-iToci,  after  the  next  clause)  ;  for  he 
who  hath  (i.e.  by  receptiveness),  there  shall  be  given  to  him, 
and  he  who  hath  not  (b,v  unreceptiveness),  even  that  which  he 
hath  (through  his  ears  merely,  cf.  Lk  8i**  '  what  he  supposes  he 
hath')  shall  be  taken  from  him'  (Jlk  4--1-25).  Then,  after  two 
more  parables.t  we  read:  'And  with  such  parables,  and  many 
of  them,  he  used  to  speak  to  them  the  word  just  as  they  were 
able  to  listen  ;  but  without  parable  used  he  not  to  speak  to 
them,  whilst  privately-  to  his  own  disciples  he  used  to  resolve 
(the  meaning  of)  all  things'  (v.33f-). 

Running  throughout  the  whole  account  in  Mk. 
is  a  single  coherent  conception  of  the  function  of 
parable  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  knowledge,  viz. 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  veil  sjiread  over  the  face  of 
truth,  in  order  that  only  those  who  are  morally 
ready  to  act  aright  in  regard  to  it  shall  perceive 
its  Divine  lineaments.  This  implies  (a)  that  it  is 
bad  for  a  man  to  see  the  truth  in  the  wrong,  i.e. 
unsympathetic,  mood,  and  {b)  that  it  is  the  special 
nature  of  spiritual  or  religious  knowledge  to  be 
morally  conditioned  in  its  communication.  Accord- 
ingly it  can  be  received,  in  the  sense  alone  valued 
by  Jesus,  only  gradually,  by  successive  acts  of  use 
or  vital  obedience.  But  the  teacher's  ulterior 
object  in  parable,  as  in  plainer  modes  of  speech 
(as  the  context  of  the  simile  of  casting  pearls 
before  swine  helps  to  make  clear,  Mt  7®^")i  "^^'a-s 
that  as  many,  not  as  few,  as  possible  of  the 
average  hearers  addressed  might,  bij  secJcinff  and 
its  discipline,  come  to  find  ariqht,  instead  of  rest- 
ing in  imaginary  possession  of  a  knowledge  that 
was  really  error.  +  The  treasure  of  knowledge 
touching  the  Kingdom  could  not  be  had  without 
real  spiritual  quest ;  it  was  a  'secret,'  to  be  shared 
in  only  by  awakened  curiosity  and  desire.  What 
is  received  too  easily  is  held  loosely  ;  or  rather,  in 
the  case  of  spiritual  truth,  it  is  not  received  at  all, 
Avhen  taken  passively  and  not  by  the  activity  that 
is  also  self-committal ;  or,  again,  it  is  received  in 
so  crude  a  sense — what  comes  from  without  being 
overlaid  or  distorted  by  what  already  exists  within 
— that  it  had  better  not  be  received  at  all  in  this 
fashion.  The  remedy  is  that  the  reception  should 
be  gradual,  through  a  process  of  piecemeal  and 
even  painful  adjustment  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
the  hearer  to  the  essential  form  of  the  truth  en- 
shrined in  the  message  or  teaching.  Then,  what  is 
so  won  becomes  the  basis  of  fresh  discoveries  of  the 
same  kind.  In  this  beneficent  yet  deeply  serious 
sense  Jesus  '  was  wont  to  speak  the  word '  to  men 
'just  ns  they  tvere  ohle  to  listen  to  it.' 

Such  seems  the  philosophy  of  Christ's  parabolic 
teaching,  when  we  regard  the  trend  of  this  funda- 
mental section  and  the  general  efiect  of  His  teach- 

*  i.e.  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  is  explaining  His  new 
method. 

+  Probably  not  spoken  on  the  same  occasion,  but  added  by 
the  Evangelist  (in  keeping  with  catechetical  tradition),  by  affinity 
of  theme  ;  and  this  addition  leads  up  naturally  to  the  use  of 
'  to  them '  in  v.33  =  to  the  people. 

I  Cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Parabolic  Teachina  of  Christ,  pp.  IS- 
23,  and  Latham,  Pastor  Pastorum,  ch.  x.  ('To  those  who  have, 
is  given  '),  in  support  of  this  and  much  of  what  follows. 


ing  in  the  Gospels.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  motive  assigned  to  it  in  Mk  4^-  '  That  seeing 
they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing  they 
may  hear,  and  not  understand  ;  lest  haply  they 
should  turn  again  and  it  should  be  forgiven  them  '  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  in  these  words — if  read  in  the 
sense  of  a  'judicial  blinding' — we  have  a  quotation 
from  Jesus'  lips  uncoloured  by  the  tradition  Ijing 
between  Him  and  the  Gospel  records?  Hardly. 
The  saying  is  an  isolated  one  in  the  Synoptics. 
But  a  like  use  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (&>^-)  here 
drawn  upon,  occurs  in  Ac  28-^--^,  in  an  address  to 
leading  Koman  Jews,  and  in  Jn  I2^s-'*'',  which  con- 
tains the  reflexions  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  the  clue  to  the  '  paradox  '  as  some 
would  call  it,  '  incompatibility '  as  it  Avill  seem  to 
others.  That  is,  Jesus'  own  use  of  Isaiah's  language 
underwent  development  in  the  Church's  tradition, 
being  first  reapplied  to  specific  Jewish  unbelief  (as  in 
Acts),  and  then  hardened  in  its  spirit*  (as  in  Jn.). 
The  conclusive  thing  appears  to  be  this.  Not  only 
are  the  words  virtually  quoted  from  IsB^^-,  but  thej^ 
are  not  given  uniformly  in  the  other  Synoptics. 
Then  it  is  only  in  the  anti-Judaic  reflexions  in  Jn. 
that  the  sense  of  judicial  blindness  is  given  to  them 
at  all,  by  a  deliberate  change  of  form,  which  attri- 
butes the  blinding  and  dulling  of  hearing  to  direct 
Divine  action.  It  seems  natural,  then,  to  assume 
that  Jesus  simply  made  an  allusive  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  Is  6',  so  far  as  it  lent  itself  to  His 
purpose  ;  and  that  in  the  Church's  tradition  this 
reference  was  taken  up,  fully  apjdied,  and  even,  as 
in  Jn  12*",  emphasized  in  an  anti-Jewish  direction. 
Here  Mk.  shows  us  the  first  stage  in  the  tradition, 
at  Avhich  the  regret  with  which  Jesus  contemplates 
the  inevitable  eftect  of  the  law  that  unreceptive- 
ness tends  to  become  a  fixed  habit,  is  apparent  in 
the  quick  transition  to  '  lest  haply  they  should 
turn  back  and  forgiveness  should  be  theirs'  (dcpedrj 
avTo7s,  an  adaptation  of  Isaiah's  ia.a-0/j.ai  avrovs  on 
Jahweh's  behalf).  Against  this  the  telic  '  with  a 
view  to'  (Xva)  cannot  weigh  decisively,  since  its 
exact  degree  of  purposiveness  is  not  always  the 
same.  Here  it  may  well  be  no  more  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  providential  nature  of  the  law  of 
moral  continuity,  as  well  as  of  those  inevitable 
efl'ects  which  Jesus  knew  to  be  involved  in  His 
deliberate  resort  to  parabolic  teaching, t  in  jilace  of 
plainer  proclamation,  touching  the  Kingdom — its 
inner  and  gradual  operation,  and  its  fortunes, 
especially  in  the  near  future.  Further,  the  less 
severe  reading  seems  required  by  Avhat  follows  in 
Mk  4^^'^,  viz.  that  the  object  of  the  light's  coming- 
is  to  be  seen  ;  and  any  temporary  '  covering '  or 
'hiding'  is  all  meant  to  be  sukservient  to  this. 
All  is  simply  adjusted  to  existing  ability  to  hear 
(Mk  433). 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  resort  to  this 
obscurer  form  of  instruction  ?  Because  He  Avas 
71070  passing  on  to  a  new  side  or  aspect  of  His 
teaching.  Henceforth  the  more  unambiguous  form 
of  declaration  Avould  have  met  immediately  witli 
a  summary  rejection  J  so  decisive  as   to  jeopard- 

*  Surely  Dr.  Sanday  (Hastings'  BB  ii.  618)  does  not  allow- 
enough  for  the  change  of  spirit  between  Jesus'  own  reference  to 
the  law  of  continued  insensibility  involved  in  Isaiah,  and  the 
less  sympathetic  use  of  the  words  in  John.  Hence  he  speaks  of 
their  '  strange  severity  '  in  Mark's  context.  '  which  would  be 
mitigated  if  they  could  be  put  later  in  the  ministry,  where 
they  occur  in  St.  John.'  We  have  argued  that  even  in  Mk. 
they  do  belong  to  a  relatively  late  stage  in  the  ministry  ;  but 
we  would  give  them  a  gentler  sense  on  Jesus'  own  lips,  viz.  one 
of  sadness,  not  of  severity. 

\  Which  is,  as  Matthew  Henry  puts  it,  a  '  shell  that  keeps 
good  fruit /or  the  diligent,  but  keeps  it/rojw  the  slothful'  ;  cf. 
also  Bruce,  I.e.  pp.  21  23. 

J  The  lessons  as  to  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  bound  up  with  its  spirituality,  '  were  so  strange  to 
the  Jews  .  .  .  that  He  had  to  adopt  a  method  of  instruction 
that  might  conciliate  and  provoke  reflection,  and  gradually 
make  a  way  to  their  minds  for  new  truth  '  (Salmond  on  Mk  4i 
in  Century  Bible). 
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ize  the  very  completion  of  His  own  ministry 
and  cut  short  the  training  of  His  disciples,  the 
actual  nucleus  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  on  whom 
its  future  realization  depended.  The  popular 
receptivity  towards  such  a  Kingdom  as  Jesus  had 
in  mind,  one  radically  spiritual, — as  distinct  from 
national  and  hedonistic, — had  already  been  tested 
by  clear  enunciation  of  its  ethical  nature  and  re- 
quirements ;  and  but  few  had  definitely  responded. 
That  was  the  daunting  experience  which  had  been 
His  for  some  months  at  least,  months  of  such 
ethical  intensity  for  all  within  range  of  His 
influence  as  to  mean  more  than  as  many  years  of 
the  ordinary  testing  of  life.  Already  He  saw  that 
His  lot  was  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  achieved  their  mission  only  after  and 
through  a  period  of  general  rejection,  during 
which  disciples  learned  their  message  vitally,  and 
then  helped  in  the  conversion  of  Israel.  But  while 
this  was  the  case  on  the  whole,  there  were  still 
individuals  to  be  gained  over  one  by  one  to  the 
'  little  flock '  of  His  disciples,  if  only  they  had 
time  to  ponder  the  new  ideal  of  the  Kingdom — 
as  coming  only  gradually,  from  a,  very  small 
nucleus  (Mk  4-"-^-),  Elect  souls  could  do  so  most 
profitably  under  the  very  stimulus  of  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  j)arabolic  or  suggestive  method, 
regarded  on  its  positive  side  ;  Avhile  for  the  im- 
patient mass  it  had  only  its  negative  function, 
veiling  the  full  truth  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
those  insensible  as  swine  to  the  real  charm  of 
Ijearls— and  apt,  when  disappointed,  to  turn  like 
swine  and  rend  the  bearer  of  jewels.  Hence  Jesus 
spoke  His  j>arables  publicly,  to  call  such  prepared 
or  preparing  souls,  as  well  as  to  instruct  His  own 
inner  circle  in  the  deeper  or  more  trying  asjiects  of 
the  Kingdom  they  had  already  in  principle  and  at 
heart  received.  For  this  seems  the  point  of  Mark's 
'  To  you  the  secret  *  (mystery)  hath  been  given, 
touching  the  kingdom  of  God'  (v.").  Disciples  as 
such  had  tlie  qualifying  '  secret '  in  their  souls,  the 
key  to  further  understanding  in  the  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  Kingdom  It  is  rather  this  latter  that 
]\It.  and  Lk  liave  in  mind  in  Avriting  (according  to 
the  form  of  the  saying  most  familiar  to  them),  '  to 
you  it  hath  l)een  given  to  recognize  the  secrets 
(mysteries)  of  the  kingdom.'  This  probably  repre- 
sents a  later  turn  given  to  the  original  thought 
as  found  in  Mk.,  the  truth  of  which  is  borne  out 
by  wliat  follows  at  once  in  Mt  13^-  'he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given,'  etc.  Here  the  possession 
that  is  the  basis  for  further  additions,  must  be 
primarily  the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  in  prin- 
ciple. When  this  fundamental  issue,  as  conditioned 
by  the  original  historic  situation,  faded  more  and 
moi-e  into  the  background,  and  various  detailed 
aspects  of  the  Kingdom  came  practically  to  the 
front  in  tlie  Church's  experience,  it  was  natural 
that  the  saying  should  be  coloured  thereby  and  its 
shade  of  meaning  changed.  Further,  Ave  can  see 
lioAv  the  later  form  Avould  lend  itself  to  the  groAV- 
ing  reflective  tendency  Avhich  shoAved  itself  in 
Gnosticism,  a  mode  of  thought  alike  unbiblical 
and  un -Jewish  in  spirit,  but  akin  to  Greek  intel- 
lectualism  or  one-sided  reliance  on  '  knoAvledge ' 
{fj7wsis)  as  such.  Yet  rightly  understood,  i.e.  in 
relation  to  the  Avhole  genius  of  Christ's  '  teaching ' 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  at  least, t  not  even   the 

*  The  'secret'  consisted  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
itself,  as  being  such  as  Jesus  revealed  it  in  Himself  and  His 
ministry  of  deed  and  word  (corresponding-  to  '  seeing  and 
'hearing-  in  the  next  verse).  This  fundamental  'secret 'made 
its  possessor  a  '  disciple '  (cf.  Mt  1352  '  every  scribe  made  a 
disciple  to  [or  '  bv ']  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  /j,a.9r,Tiu9si;  t^ 
^atriXiix.  T.  ovpociiiv),  corresponding  to  the  '  initiated '  in  the  Greek 
and  other  Mysteries.  Those  who  shared  it  not  were  'those 
outside,'  who  move  wholly  in  the  sphere  of  '  parable,'  the  outer 
simile  never  opening  and  revealing  the  inner  truth  or  reality 
thus  kept  '  secret.' 

t  Confirmed  also  by  the  character  of  '  the  Teaching  of  the 


later  form  Avarrants  the  idea  that  'Gnostic'  or 
metaphysical  doctrines  are  here  meant  in  any 
degree.  The  'secrets'  in  question  are  just  those 
detailed  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  develop- 
ment, as  parts  of  the  Divine  counsels,  Avhich  form 
the  essence  of  the  parables  Avhich  folloAV  in  this 
connexion  and  elscAvhere.  They  are  of  the  nature 
of  moral  principles  such  as  verify  themselves  in 
the  experience  of  the  loyal  life,  rather  than  remain 
'mysteries  of  faith'  in  the  later  sense  of  these 
Avords. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  full  discussion  of  the  Umits  of  know- 
ledge, even  religious  knowledge  in  a  sense,  attaching  to  the 
gospel  ni  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  Such  limits  clearly  exist 
as  regards  '  the  times  and  seasons  '  of  the  Kingdom's  temporal 
development.  This  is  manifest  in  the  saying  in  Mk  1332 1|  <  jj^t 
of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  e\en  the  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father'  (alone).  It  is  also 
implied  in  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Growing  Unobserved  (Mk 
4--6-29),  if  the  Sower  who  'himself  knows  not  how'  the  seed 
grows,  be  none  other  than  Christ,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,— a 
fact  which  at  once  explains  the  omission  of  the  parable  by  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  ignorance  only  confirms  our  general  \  iew  as 
to  the  strictly  spiritual  character  of  the  '  knowledge  '  conveyed 
by  Jesus  in  His  'teaching,'— a  statement  which  applies  even  to 
the  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  high  utterance  in  Sit  1128-27^ 
Lk  102if-,  touching  Jesus'  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father  and 
His  corresponding  '  revelation '  of  Him  to  receptive  souls.  See, 
further,  art.  Kenosis. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel.— So  far  Ave  have  had 
in  vieAv  '  knoAvledge '  and  the  '  teaching '  of  it  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  only.  But  like  results  hold  good 
in  essence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  also,  though  Avith 
characteristic  differences  as  to  form.  There,  Avhile 
the  special  Avord  for  '  knoAvledge '  (yvQais)  does  not 
occur,  the  corresponding  verb,  Avith  its  suggestions 
of  progressive  insight  gained  by  moral  affinity,  is 
very  frequent  [e.g.  10^^  '  recognize  and  go  on  re- 
cognizing,' 13''  'thou  dost  not  knoAV  noAV,  but 
thou  shalt  come  to  recognize  hereafter,'  cf.  14''). 
The  knoAvledge  in  vicAv  is  still  such  as  can  be 
verified  by  spiritual  experience,  and  not  such  as 
must  necessarily  remain  mere  objective  theory  or 
'  dogma '  in  the  later  sense. 

A  typical  passage  is  S^-^i,  where,  hoAvever,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  hoAV  much  is  due,  in  form 
at  least,  to  the  Evangelist,  and  hoAV  much  to  Him 
of  Avhom  he  Avrites.  At  v.i^  even  the  form  ceases 
to  be  historic,  and  passes  into  reflexion  on  the 
principles  involved  in  Avhat  precedes.  But  Avhat 
underlies  the  Avhole  is  the  idea  of  religious  experi- 
ence as  conditioning  insight  into  such  knoAvledge 
as  the  ncAV  Rabbi  had  to  convey  (S-"^-)-  Its  subject- 
matter  is  the  'Kingdom  of  God,'  the  nature  of 
Avhich  daAvns  on  a  man's  inner  eye  like  the  light  of 
afresh  Avorld  of  experience,  into  Avhich  he  comes 
as  by  a  ncAv  birth.  This  correlation  of  '  light '  and 
'life'  implies  that  the  knoAvledge  in  question  is 
not  abstract  or  impersonal,,  but  vital  and  personal, 
such  as  can  best  be  learned  from  and  through  a 
person,  as  it  animates  and  gives  him  his  specific 
character  and  attitude  to  life.  Thus  the  '  life ' 
in  Jesus  Himself  Avas  the  '  light '  He  bore  about 
in  His  personal  Avalk  among  men.  This  is  Avhy 
'  belief  in '  Jesus  as  a  j^erson  and  recognition  of 
the  '  light  of  His  message  are  so  closely  related, 
indeed  practically  identified,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  particular.  Both  attitudes  of  .soul  are  con- 
ditioned by  a  man's  Avill,  and  this  again  by  his 
underlying  character — so  far  as  developed— and 
the  sympathetic  affinities  proper  thereto.  '  For 
eA'eryone  that  doeth  ill  hateth  the  light,  and  cometh 
not  to  the  light,  lest  his  AA'orks  should  be  reproA'ed. 
But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  Avorks  may  be  made  manifest,  tliat  they 
have  been  Avrought  in  God '  (3-"'-)-    Here  Ave  get  the 

Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles '  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
circle  represented  by  the  Bidache, — a  fact  the  more  striking 
if,  as  seems  probable,  this  compilation  of  traditional  matter 
represents  in  the  main  Syrian  Christianity  (c.  75-100  a.d.),  the 
source  also  of  our  Sj'noptic  tradition. 
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Johannine  terms  in  their  most  essential  meaning, 
as  defined  by  the  context.  Christ's  manifestation 
of  tlie  knowledge  of  God  (on  which  the  King- 
dom depends)  as  His  essential  life,  is  the  '  truth ' 
about  God  and  man  in  their  mutual  relations, — a 
truth,  therefore,  jiractical  in  its  scope, — and  so  the 
'light'  of  men  as  regards  their  special  concern, 
the  art  of  life.  '  He  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life ' 
(8^-).  '  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself '  (7^"* ). 

This  agrees  essentially  with  the  Synoptic  teach- 
ing as  to  '  righteousness '  and  its  conditions  ;  *  it 
even  coincides  in  form  as  regards  the  metaphor  of 
'light'  for  man's  footsteps  in  the  journey  af  life 
(]\It6-3,  Lk  ll^sf-,  Jn  81-),  and  the  vision  or  blindness 
of  men  as  determined  by  their  prior  moral  affinities 
(j\It  151^  23i«-26,  Lk  4i8"63'»).  What  is  peculiar  to 
the  Johannine  jJi'esentation  is  the  use  of  '  truth ' 
where  the  Synoptic  word  is  'righteousness.'  But 
OT  usage  t  helps  us  to  see  their  equivalence  in 
idea,  and  that  '  truth '  is  here  at  bottom  no  more 
speculative  or  dogmatic  than  'righteousness.'  It 
means  '  the  way  of  God  in  truth '  {Mt  22i«,  Lk  20^1, 
cf.  16^1) ;  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  choice  of 
the  more  intellectual  synonym  is  probably  due 
to  a  habit  which  he  had  adopted  in  bringing  the 
message  home  to  men  of  Greek  rather  than  Jewish 
training.  But  tl>e  practical  and  vital  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  appears,  for  instance,  in 
the  central  saying  :  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by 
me'  (Jn  14^).  When,  too,  Jesus  goes  on  with,  'If 
you  had  come  to  recognize  me  (for  what  I  am),  of 
my  Father  also  you  would  have  had  knowledge ' 
{ei  iyvdoKeire  .  .  .  Sli>  ijdeiTe),  He  does  not  pass  into 
another  sphere  than  that  of  spiritual  quality  and 
power,  experimentally  perceived  :  '  He  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father.'  The  very  fact  that 
this  is  said  in  surprised  reply  to  Philip^s  request, 
'Show  us  the  Father,'  proves  that  distinct  and 
explicit  teaching  as  to  the  Father  in  Himself  had 
formed  no  part  of  '  the  teaching ' ;  it  had  all  been 
implicit  in  the  authoritative  yet  dependent  or  filial 
mien  with  which  tiie  Son  had  spoken  and  acted 
for  God. J  How  far  any  sayings  recorded  in  the 
great  discourse  and  prayer  which  follow,  go  beyond 
such  manifested  spiritual  unity,  into  the  realm  of 
metaphysics,  is  still  an  open  question  among 
scholars.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
thought  moves  ever  on  the  devotional  rather  than 
tiie  dogmatic  level  of  thought,  especially  in  the 
prayer  in  ch.  17  ;  and  that  to  all  believers  is  open 
a  like  oneness  to  that  between  Jesus  and  His 
Father  {'iva  &(tlv  ^v  Kadus  y^fxeh  eu,  17"),  though  tliis 
comes  to  others  through  relation  to  Himself  (eyCo  ev 
avToh  Kai  ab  iv  e/j.oi,  v.-^).  In  any  case  the  unity  is 
that  of  Love  made  perfect  (vv.-^-  -^),  and  rests  on 
recognition  of  the  Father's  name,  gained  by  recog- 
nition of  Jesus  as  sent  of  the  Father  (v.^^'-)- 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  namely,  that  Jesus' 
teachino-,  even  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  moved 
essentially  in  the  region  of  knowledge  accessible 
to  spiritual  jserception  acting  on  kindred  facts  of 

*  Cf.  Wendt,  The  Teachrnq  of  Jesus,  i.  256  ff.,  as  well  as  his 
general  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  Synoptic  and 
the  .Johaimnie  representations  of  Jesns'  teaching. 

t  Cf.  Hastings'  DB  iii.  p.  9a  :  '  The  conception  of  true  re- 
ligion as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  probably  the  true  antecedent 
and  parent  of  some  NT  expressions  for  which  affinities  have 
been  sought  in  the  phenomena  of  Gnosticism.  John  (C-IS)  quotes 
Is  54i» '  ('  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord '). 

t  Latham,  op.  cit.  p.  17,  observes  that  Jesus  '  trusts  to  men's 
believing  that  the  Father  is  in  Him,  not  because  He  has  de- 
clared it  in  set  dogmas,  but  because  He  has  been  "  so  long 
with  them."'  This  is  part  of  His  chosen  method  of  teaching, 
to  the  most  religious  effect,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
being  whose  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be  evoked  and  trained 
freely  and  ethically. 


experience,  analogously  to  ordinary  sense  percep- 
tion, we  have  tiie  idea  of  Jesus  as  '  the  true  and 
faithful  witness'  (Rev  1^3"),  Jesus  'witnesses'  to 
His  message  in  various  aspects  ( Jn  S'^  5^'  7"  8^^^-  18"^), 
in  such  words  and  deeds  as  make  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  truth  a  self-judgment  passed  by  each  man 
upon  the  state  of  his  own  conscience  or  sjiiritual 
faculty,  as  determined  by  past  conduct  and  motive 
( Jn  3i'-2i  15---  -^  cf,  Mk  4-^i--5 1|).  Thus  '  the  witness ' 
of  Jesus  constituted  a  '  manifestation '  (2"  7'*  17'') 
within  the  reach  of  men  independently  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  on  the  sole  basis  of  moral 
perceptivity  and  receptivity  (see  1^^^-,  quoted  above, 
cf.  5=*"),  in  which  the  common  folk  excelled  the 
learned  (Mt  11-^),  The  real  object  of  such  per- 
ception by  nascent  moral  affinity,  the  specific 
revelation  in  Christ,  was  the  total  effect  of  Jesus' 
teaching,  what  we  should  style  its  'spirit.'  To 
resist  this  impression  by  practically  judging  it  evil 
in  nature  and  origin,  was  sin  against  '  the  Holy 
Spirit'  at  work  in  the  conscience — the  most  fatal, 
because  the  most  radical  of  all  sins  (Mk  3-^-3"^  Mt 
12^1).  The  ultimate  source,  then,  of  insight  into 
the  message  witnessed  and  the  character  of  the 
Messenger  as  sent  of  God,  especially  in  the  full 
and  perfect  sense  constituting  Him  the  Messiah 
(Mk  8-^"^"  11),  was  the  revealing  action  of  the  Father 
Himself  (Mt  16'^  Jn  5^2  6«  8i8,  cf.  Mt  11-'),  as  dis- 
tinct from  all  mere  human  conditions  of  knowing 
(cf.  Latiiam,  oj).  cit.  337  f.).  The  Father  Himself 
was  the  ultimate  witness.  Not  only  were  Jesus' 
works  manifestly  God's  works  (Jn  5^^  17^*^) ;  His 
'  voice '  gave  the  final  silent  confirmation  within 
the  conscience  ;  His  '  immanent  word '  answered 
to  the  word  uttered  without  by  His  witness ;  the 
vaguely  dim  outline  of  His  character  or  Name  was 
but  fulfilled  in  clearer  form  in  the  Name  given  by 
and  in  His  witness  (Jn  5""'-).  And  so  the  'light' 
from  within  met  and  recognized  the  light  from 
without,  and  rose  to  the  triumphant  faith  that 
the  Light  promised  t^o  Israel  had  indeed  risen 
upon  it. 

iii.  General  Re.sult.s.— In  all  this  there  seems 
essential  harmony  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  though  in  the  latter  the  empha-sis 
on  the  inner  conditions  of  insight,  and  upon  the 
Person  of  Jesus  as  summing  up  the  spirit  of  His 
own  teaching  by  word  and  deed,  is  more  marked. 
In  both  tyi^es  or  Gospel  the  educative  method  *  of 
Jesus  api^ears,  even  if,  from  its  different  scojje,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  bring  this  out  concretely 
and  progxessively,  as  does  the  Synoptic  narrative 
by  its  very  nature  as  a  narrative  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  gradual  '  training  of  the  Twehe ' 
through  actual  intercourse  with  their  Master. 
Perhaps  y\e  may  say  that  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  through  eye  and  ear, 
is  more  apparent  in  the  Synoptic  account ;  while 
in  the  Johannine,  the  universal  sigTiificance  of  His 
'  Person '  as  Messianic  and  Divine  is  set  in  relief 
— as  it  would  be  in  later  Christian  experience. 
But  in  neither  does  the  knowledge  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  true  Sovereignty 
of  the  Righteous  Father — first  its  principles,  and 
then  its  future  developments — in  close  connexion 
with  the  destiny  of  its  Founder  and  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  seen  in  His  true  character  as  unique  Son 
of  God.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Covenant  idea 
of  personal  relations  between  God  and  His  chosen 
people,  and  with  the  Divine  name  or  character 
revealed  in  concreto  through  those  relations,  t    The 

*  The  wonderfullj'  original  and  quickening  nature  of  this  is 
analyzed  in  Latham's  Pastor  Pastorum  as  nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, not  excepting  Ecce  Homo. 

t  Cf.  Ps  251^  RV,  '  The  secret  (counsel)  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him  ;  and  his  covenant,  to  make  them  know  it ' 
(toS  hy,>.ii(ra.i  xi/i-oii).  Here  the  LXX  inserts  reference  to  'the 
name  of  the  Lord'  between  the  parallel  clauses,  as  a  third 
synonym. 
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'  secret '  or  mystery  revealed  is  the  more  spiritual 
and  less  national  nature  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  its 
essential  contents  form  the  New  Covenant,  wliicli, 
towards  the  end  of  His  private  teaching  to  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples,  Jesus  declared  was  destined 
to  be  consecrated  or  sealed  in  His  own  life-blood. 
The  emphasis  on  the  connexion  between  the  mes- 
sage and  the  Messenger,  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  His  own  Person  as  Messianic  Son  of  God, 
increased  with  the  growing  opposition  encountered ; 
so  that  confidence  in  Himself  became  the  very 
sheet-anchor  of  the  cause  to  which  He  was  from 
the  first  consecrated.  Thus  the  persj^ective  of  the 
'  teaching '  changes  somewhat.  The  side  at  first 
implicit,  becomes  more  and  more  explicit,  especi- 
ally in  the  intimate  intercourse  of  Jesus  and  His 
inner  circle.  But  there  is  essential  continuity  of 
spirit  throughout.  Nor  is  there  any  esoteric 
knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense,  difi'erent  in  kind 
from  the  public  teaching.  The  inner  side  was 
simply  the  darker  side  of  difficulty  and  rejection, 
that  most  apt  to  repel  the  hearer  antil  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Master  was  well  grounded.  These 
were  'the  mysteries'*  of  the  Kingdom,  if  Jesus 
ever  used  such  an  expression  (Mt  13^^  Lk  S^**,  where 
Mk.  has  '  the  mystery,'  and  above,  p.  702).  There 
was  no  new  '  theology '  in  the  abstract  and  Greek 
sense,  as  distinct  from  that  of  personal  relations 
with  man.  Accordingly  there  is  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  no  real  warrant  for  the  Gnostic  develop- 
ments which  began  once  the  Gospel  passed  from 
Jewish  to  Greek  soil.  It  is  significant  that  re- 
ligious knowledge  was  not  taken  in  a  Gnostic  sense 
among  Palestinian  Christians  (as  distinct  from  the 
mixed  Samaritan  type).  This  implies  that  Christ's 
teaching  was  felt  to  move  within  the  circle  of 
general  Hebrew  metaphysics,  and  not  to  have  any 
direct  knowledge  here  to  convey. 

Such  a  judgment  is  confirmed,  positively,  by  the 
so-called  '  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'  which 
in  its  pi-esent  form  is  probably  of  Palestinian 
or  Syrian  origin,  and  understands  'the  teaching 
(didaxTj)  of  the  Lord'  to  have  differed  from  Judaism 
only  ethically,  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  fuller  spiritual  life,  and  firmer  gi-as2>  on 
immortality  {yvuicns  Kal  irlcrTis,  fw^,  dOavaala,  ix.  3, 
x.  2),  which  it  bestoAved.  Its  negative  confirmation 
lies  in  the  very  fact  that  Gnosticizing  versions  of 
Christ's  teaching  early  arose  in  the  centres  where 
the  Hellenic  spirit  was  strongest.  Such  '  apocry- 
phal '  Gospels,  professing,  as  a  rule,  to  supply  from 
a  secret  line  of  tradition  the  words  of  '  deeper 
wisdom'  which  it  was  assumed  must  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Revealer  of  the  spiritual 
world  (here  regarded  cosmically  rather  than  ethic- 
ally), only  show  what  the  speculative  spirit  missed 
in  our  Gospels,  with  their  concrete,  practical  teach- 
ing, often  in  terms  of  an  individual  case.  Most 
probably  Christian  Gnostics  felt  some  encourage- 
ment and  justification  afforded  them  by  the  less 
Hebraic  tone  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  though 
it  is  mystical  rather  than  metaphysical  in  its  dis- 
tinctive elements,  and  is  tinged  with  Christian 
experience  rather  than  cosmical  philosophy.  Pro- 
bably also  their  first  efforts  at  Gospel-writing  were 
more  ethical  than  metaphysical  in  scope  and  in- 
terest. This  was  certainly  the  case  in  some  circles, 
notably  that  represented  by  the  Gospel  to  which 
belong  the  Oxyrhynchus  '  Sayings  of  Jesus '  (pub- 
lished in  1898,  1904),  in  wliich  the  non-original 
element  is  largely  inspired  by  the  '  Wisdom '  litera- 
ture of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  takes  the  form 
mainly  of  glossing  certain  actual  sayings  of  Jesus 
with  developments  and  expansions  in  terms  of  the 
deeper  moral  philosophy  of   the  day,   e.g.   of  the 

*  True  to  the  OT  usage  = '  secret  counsels ' ;  cf.  Rev  107  '  then 
is  finished  the  mystery  of  God,  according  to  the  good  tidings 
which  he  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets.' 
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maxim,  '  Know  thyself,'  and  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  Wonder  as  the  mother  of  Wisdom.  Once  this 
jjrocess  of  free  development  was  started,  however, 
and  sanctioned  among  Christians  imbued  with 
Hellenic  and  Oriental  notions,  both  philosophical 
and  mythological, — for  the  age  Avas  one  of  syncret- 
ism or  the  blending  and  fusion  of  ideas  of  very 
diverse  origin, — it  was  bound  to  go  ever  further 
and  further  away  from  the  attitude  and  horizon 
of  historic  Gospels.  If  the  remains  of  2nd  cent. 
Gospels  known  to  us  were  not  so  scanty,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  stages  by  which  the 
later  types,  in  which  the  historic  element  of  Jesus' 
teaching  in  word  and  deed  is  at  a  minimum, 
evolved  gradually,  rather  than  sprang  full-ljlown 
to  life.  Thus  the  uncanonical  Gospel  drawn  on 
by  the  preacher  Avhose  homily  is  known  tradition- 
ally as  '2  Clement,'  whether  it  be  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians  or  not,  represented  the 
next  stage  of  idealization  to  that  marked  by  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Gospel ;  but  it  still  contained  much 
matter  found  in  (and  probably  borrowed  from)  our 
Synoptic  Gospels.*  Quite  the  opposite  kind  of 
development,  though  one  wliich  also  carries  us 
away  from  the  historic  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  seen 
in  the  Judaizing  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  its  tAvo  forms  or  stages,  in  Avhich  the  reaction- 
ary reading  of  Jesus'  message,  the  tendency  to 
make  it  Judaic  in  letter  and  spirit,  becomes  more 
and  more  manifest. 

Midway  betAveen  these  tAvo  opposed  tendencies — 
the  Judaic  or  legal,  and  the  Gnostic  or  esoteric, 
mysterious,  metaphysical — lie  our  historic  Gospels. 
They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Hebraic  teaching  as 
to  knoAvledge  of  Divine  things ;  but  raise  it  to 
a  neAv  poAver  and  universality  by  contact  Avith  the 
Personality  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  Himself  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  Avithin  the  Gospels,  the  prime  source 
of  their  perennial  vitality  and  authority.  Nor 
must  Ave  overlook  the  fact  that  the  very  form  of 
these  Gospels  fits  them,  in  a  Avonderful  Avay,  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  religious  teaching  after  the  mind 
of  Jesus  Himself,  through  '  being  narrative  instead 
of  didactic,  and  coming  from  the  Evangelists 
instead  of  from  Christ'  Himself  direct.  'If  our 
Lord,'  says  Latham  (p.  13),  'had  left  Avritings  of 
His  OAA'n,  every  letter  of  them  Avould  have  been 
invested  Avith  such  sanctity  that  there  could  liaA^e 
been  no  independent  investigation  of  truth.  Its 
place  Avould  have  been  taken  by  commentatorial 
Avorks  on  the  deliA'ered  Avord,'  on  the  lines  of  the 
scribes  and  Rabbis.  The  letter  of  Jesus'  teaching 
Avould  have  been  so  revered,  that  its  'spirit  and 
life'  AA'ould  have  had  less  chance  of  reproducing 
itself  through  personal  effort  freely  to  find  its 
meaning  by  inner  moral  quest.  So  Avould  the  very 
end  of  that  teaching  have  been  frustrated.  For 
'  in  all  His  sayings  and  doings,  our  Lord  Avas 
most  careful  to  leave  the  individual  room  to  groAv.' 
'He  cherishes  and  respects  personality.'  And  so 
'  He  gave  seed  thoughts  Avhich  should  lie  in  men's 
hearts,  and  germinate  Avhen  fit  occasion  came' 
{ib.  pp.  5,  10,  12).  All  this  is  permanently  secured 
by  the  simple  narrative  form  of  the  Gospels, 
especially  the  Synoptics.  Herein  the  outer  form 
of  the  NT — its  Epistles  hardly  less  than  its  Gospels 
— is  as  characteristic  of  the  religion  it  enshrines  as 
the  Koran  is  of  Islam.  It  is  a  no-table  fact  that 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  steadily  moA^ed  aAvay  from 
the  narratiA^e  to  the  didactic  manner,  many  of 
them  transjiosing  their  key  from  the  third  to  the 
first  person,  by  the  device  of  making  their  teach- 
ing ostensibly  post-resurrectional  (even  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel  does  this),  with  a  vieAv  to  make 
it  more  dogmatically  impressive.  In  so  doing  they 
came   nearer   the   Koran   and  most   other   sacred 

*  See  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Oxford, 
1905. 
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books  representing  founders  of  religions  ;  but  they 
receded  further  from  the  earlier  type  of  Christian 
written  (iospel,  of  which  the  four  in  the  Church's 
canon  are  the  most  perfect  sampltjs. 

See  also  artt.  Discourse,  Illustrations, 
Originality,  Parable,  etc. 

Literature.— As  bearing  on  the  form  of  Jesus'  teaching  and 
its  leading  terms,  so  far  as  determined  by  their  original  Aramaic 
character,  Dalman's  Die  Worte  Jesu  is  invaluable  [Eng.  tr.  of 
first  part  =  2'/(e  Words  ofJestis,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1902]. 
Equally  fundamental  for  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  the 
Synoptics,  compared  also  with  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu  [Eng.  tr.  The  Teaching  of  Jesiu,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1S92] ;  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  The 
Kingdom  of  God,  Edinburgh,  1890,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  London,  1889.  Perhaps  the  best  book  in  English  on  the 
whole  subject  is  Latham's  Pastor  Pastoruin  (Cambridge,  1890), 
which  gives  special  attention  to  '  the  way  in  which  our  Lord 
taught  His  disciples,  both  in  what  He  did  and  in  what  He 
refrained  from  doing '  and  saying.  Incidental  help  is  also 
afforded  by  the  larger  Lives  of  Christ ;  while  the  articles  on 
'  Knowledge '  and  '  Teaching'  in  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 
paedias often  contain  a  section  on  our  special  subject. 

Vernon  Bartlet. 

TEARS.— The  only  two  passages  in  EV  of  the 
Gospels  where  tears  are  mentioned  are  Mk  Q-"*, 
where  the  father  of  the  epileptic  lad  is  said  in  AV 
to  have  cried  out  with  tears,  *  Lord,  I  believe  , 
help  thou  mine  unbelief  '  [RV,  however,  following 
decidedly  the  best  MSS,  omits  the  words  '  with 
tears '] ;  and  Lk  T^'"*"*,  where,  in  Simon  the  Phari- 
see's house,  the  penitent  harlot  washed  Avith  her 
tears  the  Saviour's  feet.  If,  however,  we  enlarge 
our  article  by  references  to  weeping,  we  have 
several  instances  of  sorrow  calling  forth  those 
tears  which  are  its  frequent,  but  by  no  means  in- 
variable, exi^ression.  Mary  of  Magdala  wept  when 
on  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion  she  found 
that  the  body  of  her  beloved  Lord  was  no  longer 
in  Joseph's  sepulchre  ( Jn  20'i'^®).  Peter  wept  tears 
of  bitter  shame  when  the  sound  of  the  cock-crowing 
brought  home  to  him  his  sin  in  denying  the  Master 
on  the  night  of  betrayal  (Mk  14'-  and  parallels). 
In  each  of  these  cases  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
that  tears  were  turned  into  joy  ;  for  to  the  penitent 
woman  Christ  said,  '  Go  in  peace ' ;  Mary's  grief  was 
changed  to  adoring  rapture  when  the  risen  Saviour 
pronounced  her  name  ;  and  to  Peter,  by  a  special 
revelation  of  grace.  He  granted  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven  and 
Avhose  sin  is  covered.  In  no  case  was  the  lamenta- 
tion vain  remorse,  like  that  of  Esau,  who  found 
no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  the 
blessing  of  his  father  diligently  Avith  tears  (He 
121^). 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  passages  where 
Jesus  Himself  is  reported  to  have  Avept.  They  are 
three.  ( 1 )  On  the  day  Avhen  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  ass's  colt,  Avhile  the  multitudes  Avere  rejoic- 
ing Avith  shouts  cf  Hosanna,  His  heart  Avas  not  in 
tune  Avith  their  mirth.  Lk  19^^  says  that  Avhen  He 
Avas  come  nigh.  He  saAV  the  city,  and  Avept  OA'er  it. 
There  Avas  good  reason  for  His  Avails.  [The  word 
^K\avff€v  does  not  actually  express  tears  so  much  as 
loud  cries].  The  sins  Avhich  that  city  had  com- 
mitted in  killing  the  prophets  and  stoning  them 
that  Avere  sent  unto  her — sins  which  Avere  to  cul- 
minate in  a  fcAv  days  Avhen  He  Himself  Avas  to  be 
the  victim  of  their  malice — lay  sore  on  the  heart 
of  Him  who  Avould  gladly  have  gathered  her  chil- 
dren together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  Avings,  and  Avho  saAV  His  salvation  re- 
jected. The  dishonour  done  to  His  Father  and 
the  degradation  of  His  Father's  house  tilled  Him 
Avith  a  grief  Avhich  not  only  made  rivers  of  Avaters 
run  doAvn  His  eyes,  but  dreAV  Avords  of  indignation 
from  His  lips.  The  sorroAvs  Avhicli  Avere  about  to 
SAvamp  Jerusalem  in  a  flood  of  Avoe  Avrung  from 
His  heart  the  agonizing  cry,  '  If  thou  hadst  knoAvn 
in  this  day,  even  thou,  the  things  Avhich  belong  unto 
peace  !  but  noAV  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes'  (Lk 


19-*-).  It  Avas  not  for  Himself  that  He  lamented, 
nor  for  Himself  that  He  would  alloAv  tears  to  be 
shed  by  others.  Even  Avhile  He  Avas  ready  to  faint 
under  the  load  of  the  cross  that  Avas  to  be  His 
anguish  and  shame.  He  said,  '  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, Aveep  not  for  me.'  If  they  had  tears,  let 
them  prepare  to  shed  them  now  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  because  of  the  fearful 
tragedies  that  Avere  to  be  enacted  in  their  city 
ere  a  few  years  had  passed  (Lk  23-'-^').  The  Man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  Avith  grief  (Is  53^)  Avas 
in  His  characteristic  attitude  of  agonizing  for 
others  Avhen  the  load  of  their  sins  lay  heavily  upon 
Him  that  day,  and  He  Avas  like  the  prophet  ( Jer  9^) 
who  Avished  that  his  head  Avere  A\aters  and  his 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  he  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people. 

(2)  Jn  lp5  'Jesus  Avept.'  The  Avord  here  is 
i8a.Kpv(Tev,  •  shed  tears.'  This  Avas  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  Avhen  He  Avas  about  to  raise  him 
from  the  dead.  There  is  something  here  to  sur- 
prise us,  though  much  that  Avas  very  natural  in  the 
tears  of  the  Saviour.  To  the  AvidoAv  of  Nain  Avho 
Avas  following  the  bier  of  her  only  son  He  said, 
•Weep  not'  (Lk  7^^),  as  He  had  said  to  those  Avho 
lamented  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  '  Why  make  ye 
this  ado,  and  Aveep?'  (MkS^*-^**).  He  Avas  about 
to  dry  their  tears  and  silence  their  Avails  by  restor- 
ing their  dead  to  life.  Yet  here  (Jn  Ipa-ss)  [^  jg 
recorded  that  He  Himself  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
Avept  as  He  joined  the  company  of  those  Avho  Avere 
Aveeping  Avith  the  bereaA^ed  sisters.  The  tears  of 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  have  been  a  source  of  much 
consolation  to  those  Avho  mourn  their  dead.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Erasmus  DarAvin — 

'  No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  Fortune  wears. 
No  gem  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  Night's  blue  arch  adorn. 
Nor  rising  stars  that  gild  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  Virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others'  woes.' 

They  prove  to  us  the  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  Avho  Avith  Divine  authority  Avas 
about  to  call  the  dead  to  life  yet  had  the  human 
Aveakness  to  shed  tears.  '  The  possession  of  a  body 
enabled  Him  to  Aveary ;  the  possession  of  a  soul 
enabled  Him  to  weep'  (F.  W.  Robertson).  They 
also  shoAv  His  thorough  sympathy  Avith  those  Avho 
have  to  endure  grief,  especially  bereavement,  hoAV 
in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  afflicted.  Perhaps 
they  may  also  be  evidence  of  the  anguish  He  felt 
at  the  Avoe  Avhich  Avas  caused  in  the  Avorld  by  that 
sin  in  the  train  of  Avhich  misery  and  death  came 
into  the  Avorld.  Further,  the  tears  may  have  been 
draAvn  forth  as  He  thought  of  the  anguish  that 
Avould  be  caused  to  His  mother  and  His  friends  Avhen 
He  Himself  should  be  laid  Avithin  such  a  sepulchre 
as  that  before  His  eyes.  And  no  doubt  Avhile  on 
this  occasion  in  Bethany  He  was  about  to  turn 
sorroAv  to  joy  and  heaviness  to  mirth,  yet  He  Avas 
aAvare  that  there  Avere  multitudes  Avho  Avould  liaA-e 
to  sorroAv  Avithout  hope,  and  bcAvailed  that  he  Avho 
had  the  poAver  of  death  must  claim  so  many  victims 
ere  he  Avas  himself  destroyed. 

(3)  He  5'-  ^  In  this  interesting  passage,  Avhich, 
Avhile  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  refers  to 
Christ,  Ave  are  reminded  hoAv,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  He  oft'ered  up  prayers  Avith  strong  crying  and 
tears  unto  Him  Avho  Avas  able  to  save  Him  from 
death.  The  allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  thovigh  possibly  to  other  occasions  of 
Christ  praying  to  the  Father.  It  is  hardly  Avithin 
the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Avhat  it  Avas  for  Avhich  our  Lord  then  prayed.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  merely  such  a  prayer  as  that 
of  Hezekiah  Avhen  he  turned  his  face  to  the  Avail 
and  Avept  sore  on  being  told  that  his  sickness  Avas 
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mortal  (2  K  20^-^),  or  that  of  the  Psalmist  who,  as 
he  mingled  his  drink  with  weeping,  said  :  '  O  my 
God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days '  (I's 
102"-"^).  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  see  West- 
cott,  Hebrews  ;  Schauffler  in  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  America,  1895 ;  Expository  Times,  vi.  1894- 
95,  pp.  433,  522.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer's 
thought  is  to  a  large  extent  linked  with  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ  in  the  perfect  obedience  of 
His  humanity  which  was  learned  through  suffer- 
ing. Death  "to  Him,  as  well  as  to  all  Christians, 
had  an  awful  meaning ;  and  however  willing  the 
spirit  of  Christ  might  be  to  meet  it,  yet  the  flesh  was 
weak,  and  tears  might  well  gush  forth  in  prospect 
of  its  bitterness.  Here,  again,  from  the  tears  of 
the  Saviour,  we  learn  the  thorough  sympathy  of 
Clirist  with  men,  even  the  identification  of  the 
Son  of  Man  with  those  for  whom  He  was  to  die.    • 

Literature. — Lives  of  Christ  and  Commentaries  on  Gospels 
and  on  Hebrews ;  numerous  published  sermons,  among  which 
there  stand  out  as  noteworthy  :  Donne  (vol.  i.) ;  Henry  Melvill, 
'Fifty  Sermons  ';  F.  W.  Robertson,  'The  Human  Race.' 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

TEMPERANCE.— In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  dwells  on  the  restraint  under  which  not 
only  our  actions  and  our  words  must  be  held,  but 
also  our  thoughts.  He  sees  in  the  angry  thought 
the  germ  of  murder,  in  the  impure  thought  the 
germ  of  adultery,  and  so  He  goes  to  tlie  root 
of  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cleanse 
the  stream  at  a  certain  point  in  its  course,  if  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows  is  impure ;  if  the 
stream  is  to  be  kept  pure  the  fountain  must  be 
kept  pure ;  and  if  the  words  and  actions  are  to 
be  under  control,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  must 
be  under  control.  It  is  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart,  that  all  kinds  of  irregularities  proceed, 
therefore  '  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,'  or, 
as  in  the  mai'ginal  note,  '  above  all  that  thou 
guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life'  (Pr 
423). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  see  the 
depth  of  degradation  into  which  a  man  is  brought 
when  he  breaks  away  from  his  God.  In  the  case 
of  the  prodigal,  the  initial  step  was  taken  when 
the  undisciplined  tliought  was  harboured  in  the 
heart.  His  mind  fretted  and  rebelled  against  the 
restraints  of  his  father's  house,  he  wished  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  to  see  life,  he  wanted  to  be 
free  from  all  control.  The  next  step  was  the 
undisciplined  word, '  Give  me  the  portion  of  thy  sub- 
stance that  falleth  to  me.'  And  the  final  step  was 
the  undisciplined  act,  '  He  took  his  journey  into  a 
far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his  substance 
with  riotous  living.'  Here  the  thought  first  ran 
riot,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  a  religion  not  merely 
for  a  part  of  our  being,  but  for  the  whole  man  ;  it 
touches  him  in  every  relationship  of  life  and  in 
every  aspect  of  that  relationship.  It  teaches  him 
to  '  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world'  (Tit  2'^).  While  righteousness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men  and 
godliness  his  attitude  towards  God,  soberness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  himself.  Sober- 
ness (aoicppoavvT])  is  a  right  balance  in  all  things  ;  it 
is  the  bringing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nature  into 
subjection  to  the  higher,  the  flesh  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit ;  it  means  the  spirit  of  man,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  governing  the  soul  or 
intellect ;  then  the  soul  or  intellect,  thus  sanctified, 
governing  the  flesh  ;  and  the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  kept  under  control,  held  in  hand, 
just  as  a  spirited  horse  is  held  in  hand  by  an 
experienced  rider  ;  moving  on,  not  torn  asunder  by 
conflicting  interests,  but  advancing  steadily  in  one 
direction  upwards  and  heavenwards. 

A   temperate  man   is    one  who   rules   himself. 


wlio  lets  every  act  that  he  performs  have  its  own 
proper  place,  who  gives  everything  its  own  due 
l)roportion,  who  does  not  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  sleep  too  much,  talk  too  much,  or  do  any- 
thing in  excess.  We  live  in  days  when  there  is  an 
inordinate  craving  for  amusement :  anmsements 
have  their  place,  and,  within  limits,  are  not  only 
necessary  but  good  for  us  ;  but  when  they  absorb 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  life  that  its  more  serious 
duties  have  to  give  place  to  them,  then  they  be- 
come extremely  hurtful.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  sidings  oft'  the  main  line  of  our  life,  ojiportunities 
for  recruiting  our  tired  and  weary  energies,  so 
that  we  may  return  to  our  work  with  renewed 
vigour  ;  and  when  tlms  used  they  are  very  helpful. 
A  temperate  man  will  exercise  self-control  with 
regard  to  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters. 

But  while  temperance  is  an  all-round  virtue,  the 
term  has  come  to  be  used  very  largely  with  refer- 
ence to  self-control  in  a  particular  direction,  viz. 
in  the  matter  of  strong  drink.  When  we  speak  of 
'  the  Temperance  cause '  or  '  Temperance  work,' 
we  generally  mean  the  eftbrts  that  are  being  made 
to  suppress  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Our  Temperance  Societies  are  directed  towards 
this  object,  and  so  the  word  'temperance'  has 
come  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  it,  because  the  efl'ects  of  the  abuse 
of  strong  drink  are  so  patent  and  so  terrible  that 
they  attract  attention  in  a  way  that  few  other  sins 
do.  Temperance  is  not  necessarily  total  abstinence  ; 
it  is  the  use,  as  distinct  from  the  abuse,  of  strong 
drink.  Total  abstinence  may  be  necessary ;  for 
the  inveterate  drunkard  it  is  necessary ;  for  him 
the  only  remedy,  under  God,  is  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  that  which  he  cannot  use  in  strict 
moderation  (cf.  Jesus'  words  in  Mt  5-"'  ^).  Again 
it  may  be  necessary  for  others  besides  drunkards, 
viz.,  for  those  who  are  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
strong  drink,  for  we  all  know  that  example  is 
far  more  powerful  than  precept ;  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  help  those  who  have  fallen 
into  this  abyss  by  saying  to  them,  '  Do  as  we  do,' 
tlian  by  saying,  '  Do  as  we  tell  you.' 

But  while  total  abstinence  may  be  necessary  for 
some,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  working 
in  the  slums  of  our  large  towns,  it  is  not  enjoined 
upon  all ;  the  strictly  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sin  ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as 
though  it  were  a  sin,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
is  only  to  weaken  the  cause  that  we  liave  at  heart ; 
it  is  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  a  sin,  and  therefore, 
while  abstinence  is  not  enjoined  upon  all,  temper- 
ance is  enjoined  upon  every  Christian  man  and 
w^oman. 

Our  Lord  tells  us  what  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
fallen  but  redeemed  and  regenerate  humanity, 
'  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect '  (Mt  S'^).  This  is  the  goal  set 
before  us  ;  and  to  reach  this  goal  our  attitude  must 
be  that  of  the  spiritual  athlete,  straining  every 
nerve  and  exerting  every  muscle,  keeping  under 
the  body  and  bringing  it  into  subjection,  running 
the  race  set  before  us, '  looking  unto  Jesus '  (He  12-), 
looking  unto  Him  as  our  example,  looking  unto 
Him  for  strength,  pressing  onward  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  strength  to  strength,  from  one  degree 
of  perfection  unto  another,  '  unto  a  full-grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  tlie  fulness 
of  Christ' (Eph4«). 

And  here  our  Lord  stands  before  us  as  our  Ideal. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  presents  to  us  a  life 
which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  temperance, 
a  life  of  perfect  self-restraint,  of  complete  self- 
mastery  ;  a  life  free  from  excess  on  the  one  hand 
and  defect  on  the  other,  well-balanced,  well-pro- 
portioned, without  flaw,  without  .spot,  perfect  in 
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all  its  parts ;  a  life  which  had  for  its  object  the 
glory  of  God,  from  tlie  time  when  He  came  into 
the  world,  saying,  '  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God'  (He  10"),  to  the  time  when,  having 
finished  all.  He  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror,  '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do'  (Jn  17^).  To  copy  this  perfect 
Ideal  and  to  reach  this  goal  we,  by  a  life  lived  in 
union  with  Him  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  must  strive  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 
See,  further,  art.  Self-Control. 

Rowland  Ellis. 
TEMPEST.— See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

TEMPLE.— i.  Use  of  terms.—!.  The  word 
which  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  Gospels  for 
the  temple  is  to  iepbv  (ii'^psn  n'2) ;  it  occurs  nearly 
50  times.  Under  this  term  is  included,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  of  the  temple  area,  i.e.  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Court  of  the  Women,  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites,  the  Priests'  Court,  and  the 
Holy  Place,  together  with  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In 
this  wide  sense  it  is  used  in  Mt  12«  241-,  mi-  ipi 
131- »  14«,  Lk  19^^  213'-  38  2252  243^ ;  but  in  a  number 
of  passages  it  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
viz.  :  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  Mt 

2112-16.  23^  Mk  1115-18.  27^  L]^  1045  oo^s,  Jn  2""  ^^  5^^  8^9  ; 

in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  Mk  \2^^, 
Lk  '2P-  ^  2P  ;  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  Mt  26^^  Mk  12^5,  Lk  2«  18"  20^,  Jn 
714.28  115B  ij^2o_  The  particular  part  of  the  temple 
referred  to  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, especially  in  the  case  of  the  Melt's  Cotirt 
(Court  of  the  Israelites),  but  presumably  the  men- 
tion of  'teaching  in  the  temple'  would  usually 
refer  to  Christ  teaching  the  Jews  (in  view  of  such 
passages  as  '  I  am  not  sent  save  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,'  Mt  15^),  in  which  case  the 
women,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  would  not  be 
present.  In  a  few  instances  lepbv  is  used  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  temple,  viz.  of  the  actual 
sanctuary,  Lk  2P,  Jn  8-" ;  in  this  passage  the 
treasury  is  spoken  of  loosely,  as  being  in  the 
temple  (iep6y),  strictly  speaking  it  was  in  the 
Sanctuary  (va6s).  The  same  applies  to  the  men- 
tion of  Solomon's  Porch  in  Jn  10^.  In  reference 
to  the  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Mt  4'^,  Lk 
4^)  TrT€p6yiov  toO  lepov  is  used  ;  as  to  where  this  spot 
was  precisely  scholars  differ.  See  Pinnacle.  Once 
the  phrase  t6  iepbv  tov  Oeov  is  used  (Mt  2P^),  but  the 
addition  of  tov  Oeov  is  not  well  attested. 

2.  The  word  vaos  *  ("^P'ri)  denotes  the  Sanctuary, 
i.e.  that  part  of  the  temple  which  was  holy,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  none  but  the  priests  had  access  ; 
it  included  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(see  Lk  pi-  ^).  The  »'a6s  was  built  of  white  marble, 
overlaid  in  part  with  gold  sheeting  ;  this  costli- 
ness is  referred  to  in  Mt  2.3^^- 1^.  Other  references 
to  the  Sanctuary  are :  2S^^-  ^^-  ^,  which  speak  of 
the  altar  ;  2'J^-  ^,  the  treasury  (but  see  below) ;  Lk 
P,  the  altar  of  incense  (here  the  phrase  6  vabs 
TOV  Kvpiov  occurs  for  the  only  time)  ;  Mt  27^^,  the 
heavy  veil  between  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
Holy  Place  (see  also  Mk  15^8,  Lk  23«).  Finally, 
Christ  speaks  of  His  body  as  symbolizing  the 
Sanctuary  in  Jn  2^^'^^,  cf.  ]\it  26"!  (where  the  only 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  6  vabs  tov  6eov  is  found) 
27**,  Mk  1458  i529_  In  Jn  229  ^  ^^^^  jg  inaccurately 
used  in  the  words  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building'  {i.e.  has  this  temple  been  in 
building  up  till  now),  for  it  was  the  whole  temple 
area  with  all  included  in  it  that  had  so  far  been 

*  It  was  that  part  in  which  God  '  dwelt '  (vxi'u),  and  corre- 
sponded to  what  was  originally  also  the  most  sacred  part,  i.e. 
bfth-'El  (cf.  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  temple  as  a  whole, 
n'3  '  house '),  the  '  house  of  God ' ;  the  early  conception  of  a 
temple  was  that  of  being  essentially  a  '  dwelling-place '  for  God 
(cf.  2  S  75-7). 


Avorked  at  for  forty-six  years ;  it  was  not  finished 
until  shortly  before  its  final  destruction  by  Titus  in 
A.D.  70-71. 

3.  A  few  other  expressions  used  for  the  temple 
may  be  briefly  referred  to:  6  oXkos  fxov,*  ISIt  21 '^^ 
Mk  IP^  Lk  lV\  Jn  2'^  ;  oIkos  irpoaevxris,  Mt  211^, 
Mk  \V,  Lk  19-*s  ;  6  oIkos  tov  iraTpbs  fxov,  Jn  2"*.  All 
these  expressions  are  used  in  the  larger  sense  of  Tb 
lepov.  The  '  Holy  Place '  is  specifically  referred  to 
in  Mt  23*5  '  between  the  sanctuary  (vaos)  and  the 
altar,'  i.e.  the  sjiace  between  the  outer  veil  (see 
below)  and  the  altar  for  burnt-oflerings  ;  in  24^^ 
etTTos  iv  Tbirtfi  ayiw,  but  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mk 
13''*)  the  reading  is  eaTTjKOTa  bwov  ov  del.f  Lastly, 
the  expression  6  oIkos  vfj-Cbv,  Mt  23^8  ('  Your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate  '),t  apparently  also  refers  to 
the  temple,  for  it  is  in  the  temple  that  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  it  is  to  the  temple  that  the  dis- 
ciples point  when  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  in  reply  to  which  Christ  says :  '  There 
shall  not  be  left  hei'e  one  stone  upon  another, 
which  shall  not  be  thrown  down';  thus  'your 
house '  evidently  means  the  temple  building  in  its 
external  form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  '  house 
of  God,'  the  spiritual  building  not  made  Avith 
hands. 

ii.  Herod's  temple.  —  There  are  several  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  Herod's  temple  published 
and  easily  available ;  §  all  are  based  on  the  main 
sources,  viz.  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xi.,  BJ\.  v.,  c.  Ap.  i. 
22,  and  the  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth.W  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed 
account  here,  but  a  general  outline  to  illustrate 
the  Gospel  references  is  necessary.  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  H  in  the 
year  B.C.  20  (the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign),  on 
the  site  of  the  second  temple  ;  but  the  available 
space  was  insufficient  for  the  much  larger  building 
which  he  intended  to  erect.  He  therefore  con- 
structed immense  vaulted  chambers  **  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  earlier  temple  stood  ; 
by  this  means  the  area  at  his  disposal  was  doubled. 
A  general  idea  of  the  whole  Avill  be  best  gained  by 
indicating  its  main  divisions  : 

1.  The  Outer  Court.  —  This  large  space  (two 
stadia'W  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  the  perimeter 
being  si^  stadia),  which  surrounded  the  temple 
proper,  was  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall.  The 
main  entrances  to  this  enclosure  were  on  the  west, 
leading  from  the  city  ;  here  there  were  four  gates, 
the  remains  ofone  of  which  have  been  discovered.  JJ 

*  i  o'xoi  ToZ  Blot  (Mt  12-4,  Mk  226,  Lk  6-1)  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  1  S  21^-6. 

t  On  thLs  passage  see  Swete,  in  loc. 

X  'ipvifMti  is  read  by  nCD  OL,  but  omitted  by  all  other 
authorities. 

§  The  most  useful  are  those  in  Riehm's  HBA  ii.  pp.  1636- 
1645  ;  the  section  'Tempel  des  Herodes'  in  Nowack's  Heb.  Arch. 
ii.  pp.  74-83;  the  account  in  Guthe's  A'^m'^ps  Bibel-Wbrterbuch, 
pp.  653-€.')8.  The  best,  however,  is  that  in  Hastings'  DB ;  it  is 
very  full,  and  the  excellent  illustrations  enable  one  to  form  a 
definite  picture  of  what  the  temple  looked  like  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  the  art.  in  the  Encyc.  Bibl.  is  very  useful ;  there  is  also 
an  interesting  art.  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  See, 
further,  the  literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

il  ed.  Surenhusius,  see  also  Hildersheim's  description  in 
JahrenheHcht  des  Rabbiner-Seminars fur  da.^  orthodoxe  Juden- 
thum  (Berlin,  1876-1877).  Middoth  belongs  to  the  2nd  cent,  a.d., 
but  its  account  of  the  temple  is  evidently  based  on  reliable  data. 
The  original  sources  are  not  always  in  agreement,  but  taking 
them  together  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  Herod's  ten:ple 
is  obtainable. 

1  It  was  not  completed  until  the  procuratorship  of  Albmus 
(a.d.  62-64).  Its  site  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  Haram  es-Sherif, 
though  this  includes  also  part  of  the  site  formerly  covered  by 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  at  the  north-west  of  the 
temple  area. 

**  Called  by  the  Arabs  '  Solomon's  Stables ' ;  opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  were  only 
renovated  by  Herod,  or  whether  Herod  constructed  them  him- 
self, or  whether  thev  belong  to  a  later  date  altogether. 

tt  A  sfrt(fi'?M7i  =  6n6J  English  feet. 

XX  Known,  after  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  as  Wilson's  Arch 
(see  Warren  and  Conder's  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  '  Jeru- 
salem,' p.  196). 
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On  the  south  side  were  the  two  '  Huldah '  gates, 
remains  of  which  have  also  been  discovered.  On 
tlie  south-west  corner  there  was  a  bridge  which 
led  from  the  city  into  the  temple  area ;  a  huge 
arch  which  formed  part  of  this  bridge  was  dis- 
covered by  Robinson,  and  is  called  after  him. 
There  was  one  gate  on  the  east,  which  has  been 
walled  up ;  this  was  called  the  '  Golden  Gate,' 
wliich  tradition  identities  with  the  '  Beautiful 
Gate'  mentioned  in  Ac  3-.*  On  the  north  there 
was  likewise  one  gate,  called  in  Mkldvth  the  '  Tadi 
Gate.'t  AH  these  gates  led  directly  into  the  great 
temple  area,  or  outer  court ;  around  the  whole 
area,  within  the  walls,  were  ranged  porticoes  with 
double  rows  of  pillars  ;  but  the  tinest  was  that  on 
the  south  side  ;  here  there  were  four  rows  of  Corin- 
thian columns  made  of  white  marble.  All  these 
porticoes  were  covered  with  a  roof  of  wood.  The 
eastern  portico  was  called  Solomon's  Porch  (Jn 
10-^  cf.  Ac  3^1  5I") ;  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  build- 
ing which  tradition  ascribed  to  Solomon.  On  the 
north-west  two  sets  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Tower  of 
Antonia ;  the  Roman  garrison  stationed  here  kept 
constant  watch  during  the  feasts  and  other  occa- 
sions of  great  gatherings,  in  case  of  tumult  (cf.  Ac 
2135. 40)_  This  temple  area  was  called  the  '  Court  of 
the  Gentiles ' ;  it  was  not  part  of  the  temple  proper, 
and  therefore  not  sacred  soil,  consequently  any  one 
might  enter  it.  It  is  to  this  outer  court  tiiat  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Mt  2I12-16,  Mk  W^^-,  Lk  19^3- '%  Jn 
213-17.  the  money-changers  J  and  those  who  sold 
animals  for  the  temple  sacrifices  had  free  access 
here. 

2.  The  Court  of  the  Israelites. — This  inner  court 
was  raised  fifteen  cubits§  above  the  outer  one  just 
referred  to  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  terrace  (Ml), 
ten  cubits  in  breadth,  which  was  approached  from 
the  outer  court  by  ascending  fourteen  steps  ;  these 
steps  ran  round  the  whole  terrace,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  them  there  was  a  low  wall  or  breast- 
work (sureg)  which  was  the  limit  to  which  non- 
Israelites  might  approach  ;  along  it  were  placed, 
at  intervals,  inscriptions  warning  Gentiles  not  to 
pass  beyond,  on  pain  of  death  ;  they  were  written 
in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  one  of  the  latter  has  been 
discovered  by  Clerniont-Ganneau.||  On  entering 
this  inner  court,  '  holy '  ground  was  reached,  which 
accounted  for  the  proliibition  just  referred  to  ;  only 
the  seed  of  Abraham  might  enter  here,  hence  its' 
name.     It  was  divided  into  two  portions  : 

(a)  The  Women's  Court. — This  was  the  smaller 
division  ;  it  occupied  the  eastern  part.  The  court 
received  its  name  from  the  f<act  that  it  formed  the 
limit  to  which  women  might  advance  towards  the 
sanctuary,  not  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  women. IT  It  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Men's 
Court,  which  Avas  entered  through  six  of  the  nine 
gates  belonging  to  the  Women's  Court.  Of  these 
gates,  tliree  deserve  special  mention,  viz.  that  pre- 
sented by  Alexander  of  Alexandria  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  ; 
secondly,  the  Eastern  gate,  which  was  covered 
with  Corinthian  bronze  ;  and,  above  all,  the  gate 

*  Possibly  to  be  identified  with  the  '  Shushan  Gate '  men- 
tioned in  Middoth. 

t  The  '  private '  gate,  used  only  by  mourners  and  those  who 
were  ceremoniall.\-  unclean. 

}  The  temple  tribute  was  half  a  shekel  annually  ;  as  this  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  fonu  of  the  ancient  coin,  the  mone.v-chan<jers 
who  exchanged  them  for  current  coin  had  an  opportunity, 
which  they  did  not  neglect,  of  making-  considerable  profits  on 
commission. 

§  A  cubit  =  l  ft.  5i  in.  or  1  ft.  8i  in.,  according  to  the  shorter 
or  longer  measurement ;  see  Hastings'  DB  and  Encyc.  Bibl.  art. 
'  Weights  and  Measures.' 

II  It  runs  :  '  No  Gentile  may  enter  within  the  balustrade  and 
wall  encircling  the  temple.  Whosoever  is  caught  (doing  so) 
will  have  to  blame  himself  for  the  consequence, — the  death 
penalty'  (cf.  Ac  2l26ff.)  ;  see  PEFSt,  1871,  p.  132  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  xi.  5. 

■I  In  modern  Jewish  places  of  worship  a  special  gallery  is 
reserved  for  the  women. 


of  Nicanor;*  this  was  called  tiie  'Great  Gate';  it 
was  fifty  cubits  high  and  forty  broad  ;  fifteen  steps, 
semicircular  in  form,  led  up  to  it  from  the  Women's 
Court.  Whether  the  '  Beautiful  Gate '  mentioned 
in  Ac  3^  referred  to  this  or  to  the  Eastern  gate  of 
the  Outer  Court  (see  above)  is  quite  uncertain. 

{b)  But  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  proper  was 
the  western  and  larger  court,  called  also  the  Men's 
Court,  and  to  this  only  men  had  access.  It  ran 
round  the  whole  of  the  Sanctuary  itself,  in  which 
was  included  the  Priests'  Court  (see  below).  In 
the  Men's  Court  were  (according  to  Josephus)  the 
treasury-chambers,  where  all  the  more  valuable 
temple  belongings  were  kept.  The  '  treasury ' 
spoken  of  in  Mk  12^'-'**,  Lk  21^  was  clearly  entered 
by  women  ;  the  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  one  of  the  trumpet- 
shaped  receptacles  into  which  ott'erings  were  cast, 
and  which  usually  stood  in  the  Men's  Court,  was 
at  certain  times  placed  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  court,  so  that  every  one,  including  the  women, 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  offer- 
ings ;  on  such  occasions  the  Women's  Court  was, 
for  the  time  being,  a  treasury.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  treasury  mentioned  in  Jn  8-"  would  appear, 
from  the  context,!  to  refer  to  that  in  the  Men's 
Court,  the  word  being  used  here  in  the  strict  sense 
(see,  too,  Mt  27'^-  «). 

3.  The  Court  of  the  Priests. — Before  entering 
the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  Priests' 
Court  had  to  be  traversed.  In  this  court  there 
stood,  in  the  centre,  the  great  altar  for  bui'nt- 
sacrifices,  and  close  to  it  the  brazen  laver  for  the 
priestly  ablutions.  On  the  right  of  these,  on  enter- 
ing, was  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  animals 
brought  for  sacrifice.  On  either  side  of  the  court 
were  the  priests'  chambers  ;  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the.se  was  the  Lishkath  parhcdrin,  '  the  Hall  of 
the  irpbeSpoL'  ('assessors'),  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Sanliedrin  met  in  a  g^^.w-private  character 
before  they  met  officially  in  the  Lishkath  ha-gazith,X 
'the  Hall  of  hewn  stone.'  Where  this  latter  was 
precisely,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  owing  to  the  con- 
fiicting  evidence  of  the  authorities  ;  the  only  thing 
that  seems  tolerably  certain  is  that,  while  it  was 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  proper,  it  was 
not  within  the  Priests'  Court ;  this  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  none  but  priests  might  enter  the 
court  called  after  them  ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  was  that  which  permitted  the  entrance  of 
those  who  brought  offerings,  for  they  had  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  ritu.al. 

4.  The  Holy  Place  (hekhdl). — This  was  separated 
from  the  Priests'  Court  by  a  high  porch  ('iildrn, 
see  above,  i.  1),  running  north  and  south  ;  it  was  a 
hundred  cubits  in  heiglit  (the  highest  part  of  the 
whole  temple)  and  breadth,  but  only  eleven  in 
depth.  The  Holy  Place  stood  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  surrounding  court,  from  which  twelve 
steps  led  up  to  it.  Its  furniture  consisted  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (see  Lk  P),  the  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick. 

*  An  interesting  reference  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor  is  to  be 
found  on  a  recently  discovered  bilingual  inscription,  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  was  found 
inscribed  on  an  ossuary  from  a  sepulchral  cave,  and  runs  :  'Oitto. 

('The  bones  of  [the  children  of  ?]  Nicanor,  the  Alexandrian, 
who  made  the  doors.  Nicanor  Aleksa.').  Prof.  Clerniont- 
Ganneau  says  that  this  inscription  '  can  scarcely  refer  to  any 
other  than  the  family  or  descendants  of  Nicanor,'  and  that  the 
'doors'  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  'the  famous  door  of 
the  temple  of  Herod,  known  as  the  Gate  of  Nicanor,  after  the 
rich  individual  who  had  presented  it  to  the  Sanctuary';  see 
PEFSt,  1903,  pp.  125-131. 

t  TajDra  rot  pviLLotra  IkaKri/rsv  £v  tu  ytxXo^vXotxtu  hihcitrxaiv  \v  rai 
lipu.  It  was  teaching  which,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  con- 
cerned men. 

;  The  tribunal  was  called  Vnjrt  ]^  n'S  ('The  great  house  of 
judgment '). 
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5.  The  Holy  of  Holies  (debir). — No  human  foot 
might  enter  here,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
liigh  priest,  who  entered  once  a  year,  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  sacri- 
fice and  incense  hefore  God.  It  was  properly  the 
place  wherein  the  ark  should  have  rested ;  but 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  ark  after  the  Captivity, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  was,  therefore,  quite  empty. 
The  'foundation  stone'  (njn-^  jgN)  upon  which,  in 
the  iirst  temple,  the  ark  had  stood,  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  in  the  second 
temple  it  was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  about  six 
inches  ;*  there  is  no  mention  of  this  anywhere  in 
reference  to  Herod's  temple,  but,  as  this  was  Imilt 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  temple,  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  there.  There  was  no  means 
whereby  any  light  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  always  in  total  darkness,  except- 
ing when  artificially  lighted.  It  was  separated 
from  the  Holy  Place  by  means  of  two  veils,  with 
the  space  of  a  cubit  between  them  ;  in  Mt  27^\  Mk 
15^8,  Lk  23«  (cf.  He  e^"  9»  lO^",  though  it  is  not 
Herod's  temple  that  is  referred  to  in  these  pas- 
sages) only  one  veilf  is  spoken  of  ;  but  as  the  two 
were  so  close  together,  they  were  probably  regarded 
as  two  parts  of  one  wliole. 

iii.  Christ  and  the  temple.— i.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  temple  in  connexion  with  Christ  is 
on  the  occasion  of  His  being  brought  there  for 
'presentation'  and  'redemption'  thirty-one  days 
after  His  birth,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law 
(Lk  22--39,  cf.  Ex  13i-'«).  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  as  the  presence  of 
Mary  and  Anna  shows  ;  it  was  a  simple  one,  J  con- 
sisting only  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  child 
to  the  priest,  who  offered  up  two  'benedictions,' 
or  thanksgiving  prayers,  one  on  behalf  of  the  child 
for  the  law  of  redemption,  the  other  on  behalf  of 
the  mother  for  the  gift  of  the  firstborn  son. 

From  Lk  2^1  it  may  be  assumed  that  Christ  was  brought 
annually  to  Jerusaleni  for  the  Passover  celebration  in  the 
temple  ;  there  was  no  need  for  Him  to  be  left  behind,  §  and  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  temple  was  evidently  of  common 
occurrence  (Mt  21i5) ;  the  visit,  therefore,  recorded  in  Lk  2-'2 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Christ  was  present  at  the  yearly 
Passover  feast  in  the  temple.  II 

One  other  reference,  prior  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
public  ministry,  but  on  the  tlireshold  of  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  parable  of  His  Temptation,  whose 
second  scene  (in  Lk.  the  third)  is  represented 
as  having  taken  place  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

2.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Christ's 
connexion  with  the  temple  is  His  teaching  given 
within  its  precincts.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
we  read  of  the  representatives  of  different  classes 
coming  to  Him  in  the  temple,  often,  no  doubt, 
with  the  genuine  object  of  profiting  by  His  teach- 
ing, but  frequently  also  for  a  more  sinister  purpose 
(e.g.  Mt  16^  22^^).  The  most  elaborate  account  of 
such  teaching  is  probably  that  contained  in  the 
long  passage  Mt  212^-23^» ;  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
course, addressed,  as  opportunity  oft'ered,  to  a 
variety  of  hearers,  would  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  large  outer  court  (ii.  1).  The  many- 
sided  character  of  Christ's  teaching  in  the  temple 
is  well  illustrated  by  this  section  ;  the  first  who 

*  Jewish.  Encyc.  xii.  92. 

t  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  'Babylonian'  veil, 
which  hung  before  the  Holy  Place,  and  which  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels.  See  Warren  and  Conder,  '  Jerusalem,'  pp.  340- 
341. 

X  Probabl.y  more  simple  even  than  among  modern  Jews ;  see 
Firstborn. " 

§  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  provincial  towns  of  Judaea  were 
empty  and  deserted  on  the  occasions  of  the  annual  feasts, — 
though  there  is  an  obvious  exaggeration  when  he  says  that  at 
the  Passover  in  the  year  63  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,700,00C 
Jewish  people  present  in  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xiv.  xiii.  4,  BJ  vl 
ix.  3). 

II  ,\gainst  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  ii.  242.  See  also  art 
Boyhood,  vol.  i.  p.  225b. 


are  here  mentioned  as  coming  to  Him  were  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  who  asked 
Him  by  what  authority  He  taught ;  the  series  of 
parables  which  constituted  His  reply  to  their  ques- 
tion concluded  with  an  appeal  to  Scripture  :  *  Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner  ? '  (Ps  118--) ;  there  was  peculiar  aptitude 
in  the  quotation  being  given  in  the  temple,  for 
'  stone '  was  a  figurative  expression  for  the  leader 
of  the  people,  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
His  hearers  (cf.  Is  191-',  Jg  20",  1  S  li^'\  Zee  IC)  ; 
a  family,  and  also  a  nation,  were  conceived  of  as 
a  building  (cf.  1  P  2^),  the  head  of  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  prominent  feature — the  part  of 
the  spiritual  building  which  stood  out  most  con- 
sjncuously.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  temjile  as,  in  a  real  sense,  a 
symbol  of  their  nation.  When  Christ  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  corner-stone,'  He  Avas  claiming  for 
Himself  the  leadership  of  the  people,  i.e.  He  was, 
in  effect,  declaring  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah.* 
Christ's  teacliing  was  next  addressed  in  turn  to 
the  Pharisees,  the  Herodians,  the  Sadducees,  the 
lawyers,  and,  lastly,  to  the  surrounding  people  ; 
the  whole  section  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  use 
He  made  of  the  temple  for  His  teaching  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Other  references  to  His 
teaching  in  the  temple  are  Lk  lO**''-'*^,  from  which 
it  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  how  exasperated  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  were,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  the  people  flocked  into  the  temjile  to 
hear  Him  (Mt  26«5,  Mk  14^«,  Lk  2P''-28  22^3,  Jn 
18-»). 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  teaching  of 
Ciirist  in  the  temple  was  during  the  great  festivals, 
when  immense  numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  the  details  of  this  teaching  are, 
for  the  most  part,  preserved  ;  thus  in  Jn  7^""'  we 
read  that  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Jesus 
went  into  the  temple  and  taught,  so  that  the 
2)eo2)le  marvelled  at  His  teaching  ;  and  that  on  the 
last  day  of  this  feast  a  climax  was  reached  ;  for, 
wliile  on  the  one  hand  He  was  declared  to  be  the 
Messiah,  on  the  other  this  claim  was  disptited  ; 
and  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  believing 
that  their  opportunity  had  come,  attempted  to 
take  Him,  but  in  vain,  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  sided  with  Christ.  The  method  of  Christ's 
public  teaching  in  the  temple,  together  with  the 
way  in  which  the  learned  Jews  sought  to  combat 
it,  is  graphically  described  in  such  passages  as 
Jn  7.  8  ;  the  whole  of  the  episode  dealt  with  in 
these  chapters  took  place  in  the  outer  Court  of 
tlie  Gentiles,  where  the  largest  number  of  people 
congregated  :  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  people  took  up  stones t  to  cast  at  Christ  (8''^). 
Again,  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Christ  was  once 
more  in  tiie  temple,  teaching,  with  the  like  result, 
that  the  people  threatened  to  stone  Him  :  in  this 
case  Ave  are  definitely  told  (Jn  lO'-"-"'*-)  that  it  took 
))lace  in  '  Solomon's  Porch,'  whicli  was  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  ii.  1).  Lastly,  that 
Christ  Avas  again  present  in  the  temple,  and  teach- 
ing, during  the  other  great  feast,  the  Passover, 
seems  tolerably  clear  from  Jn  12^-"^^. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  tiiat  Christ  made  every 
use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  pi-essing  liome 

*  The  'corner-stone,'  as  implied  above,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  a  building ;  this  is  quite  clear  from  the 

Heb.  np  ^^-i  and  from  the  Syr  cur  and  Pesh.  |  A-»01 5  (.tt.^  5  ! 
the  root-idea  of  (01  is  that  of  '  excrescence  '  (see  Brockelmann, 
Syr.  Lex.  s.v.).  Literally,  the  phrase  might  be  rendered,  'the 
top  of  the  highest  point' ;  and  the  spot  indicated  would  pro- 
bably be  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
the  'Temptation. 

t  The  other  courts  were  paved. 
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His  teaching  in  the  temple ;  *  no  other  spot  offered 
the  wiine  favourable  conditions,  viz.  it  was  the 
most  convenient  centre  for  the  gathering  together 
of  the  multitude  ;  the  frecjuent  presence  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  scribes,  and  lawyers  enabled  Christ,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  to  conti'ast  His 
teaching  with  theirs  ;  there  was  also  the  fact  that 
teaching  in  the  temple  naturally  appealed  to  the 
multitude  more  than  if  given  anywhere  else,  as 
the  temple  was  the  officially  recognized  place  for 
instruction. 

3.  It  is  extraordinary  that  no  instance  of  a  miracle 
of  healing  by  Christ  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as 
having  been  performed  in  the  temijle  ;  but  in  view 
of  such  passages  as  Ac  3^"^-  5'"  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  did  take  place,  especially  as  the  Outer 
Court  of  the  temple  would  be  a  natural  spot  for  the 
lame  and  crippled  to  congregate  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  pity  of  those  going  up  to  worship. 

Only  once  is  the  temple  the  scene  in  a  parable, 
namely,  in  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(Lk  IS^'^'i^) ;  while  in  one  other,  the  Good  Samaritan 
^Lk  10^""^''),  temple  officers  are  referred  to. 

i.  There  are,  in  the  next  place,  a  certain  number 
of  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  there  are  direct 
references  to  the  temple,  or  something  connected 
with  it,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The 
temple  and  its  furniture  would  have  been  so  well 
known  to  the  people  that  Christ  could  use  both 
symbolically  without  actually  mentioning  them, 
and  yet  His  hearers  would  perfectly  understand 
the  reference.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  where  the  sanctuary  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  risen  body  (Jn  2i»-2i  ;  cf.  Mt  26'*i  27^",  Mk 
J458  1529^  But,  as  a  rule,  these  references  are  not 
so  obvious  to  modern  ears  as  to  those  who  heard 
them.  The  significance  of  these  examples  is  en- 
hanced in  the  case  of  those  which  were  spoken 
in  the  temple  itself ;  among  them  are :  Jn  8'-  '  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world ' ;  one  may  reasonably 
infer  that  there  was  a  reference  here  to  the  seven- 
branched  lampstand  in  the  Holy  Place  ;  t  but  for 
this  artificial  light  it  was  altogether  in  darkness  ; 
the  context  ('he  that  foUoAveth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness ')  receives  emphasis  when  one  remem- 
bers this.  Christ  is  drawing  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Jewish  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
close  approach  to  God  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  meant 
darkness,  and  His  own,  according  to  which  the 
nearer  one  approached  to  Him,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  greiiter  the  light.  Again,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  temple  service  of  praise  when  Christ  quotes 
Ps  8^  (LXX) :  '  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  has  perfected  praise'  (Mt  2P^) ; 
here  again  was  an  implied  contrast  between  the 
formalism  of  the  temple-AVorship  and  the  whole- 
hearted praise  of  the  children  crying,  '  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David.'  A  further  and  more  direct 
reference  to  the  worship  of  the  temple  is  to  be 
found  in  jNIk  12^',  where  Christ  quotes  the  Shema  : 
'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
One ' ;  the  Shema  (Dt  6^)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  temple  liturgy,!  and  was  recited 
every  morning  and  evening.  §  In  the  same  section 
occurs  a  reference  to  the  daily  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  viz.  that  to  love  God  and  one's  neighbour 
is  '  more  than  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices ' 
(Mk  12^^).  Other  references  of  this  kind  are  in 
Mt  5",  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  Sanhedrin 
('Council');  Mt  5-^--^,  Avhere  the  offering  on  the 
altar  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests  (see  above,  ii.  3) 
is  mentioned  ;  Mt  23^®"^-,  which  contains  the  pro- 

*  Cf.  also  the  activity  of  Jeremiah  in  this  respect. 

t  But  cf.  Westcott,  in  loc. 

J  See  Box  in  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  cols.  495.S,  4954. 

§  Queen  Helen  of  Adiabene  fixed  a  golden  candelabrum  in  the 
front  of  the  temple,  which  reflected  the  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  indicated  the  time  of  reciting  the  Shema  {Yoma,  376, 
quoted  in  Jeitu'sli  Enci/c.  xi.  266). 
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hibition  of  swearing  by  the  temple  or  the  altar  ; 
Mk  7'\  where  Christ  speaks  against  an  abuse 
which  was  clearly  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  *  the 
word  korban  (see  CoRBAN)  was  a  technical  term 
used  in  making  vows,  and  meant  that  a  gift  was 
made  to  God  ;  the  abuse  arose  when  a  man  woulil 
say  to  another  (who  as  a  relative  or  the  like  had  a 
claim  upon  him) :  '  My  property  is  korban  to  thee,' 
for  by  this  means  he  could  prevent  his  relative 
from  deriving  any  benelit  from  his  possessions. 
Korban  means  lit.  '  offering ' ;  it  was  used  also  of 
tlie  sacred  treasury  in  which  gifts  for  the  temple 
were  kept ;  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Mt  27".  f  In 
Mt  23-  Christ  speaks  of  '  Moses'  seat,'  i.e.  the  Rab- 
binic college,  the  official  deliberations  of  which 
took  place  in  the  temple.  Not  all  of  these  refer- 
ences were  spoken  in  the  temple  itself,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Christ  had  the  temple, 
or  something  connected  with  it,  in  His  mind  w  ben 
He  spoke.  Lastly,  there  are  other  passages  which 
record  sayings  or  actions  of  Christ  in  which  a 
connexion  of  some  kind  Avith  the  temple  is  to  be 
discerned,  e.g.  Jn  15^  'I  am  the  true  vine' ;  golden 
vines,  with  immense  bunches  of  grapes,  were  carved 
on  the  door  leading  into  the  Holy  Place  (Hekhftl)  ;  + 
it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  Christ  based  His 
teaching  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, §  on  what 
was  familiar  to  His  hearers.  Again,  at  the  wash- 
ing of  the  disciples'  feet,  Jn  IS'*"-  recalls  to  mind 
the  priestly  ablutions  at  the  brazen  laver  near  the 
great  altar  in  the  Priests'  Court, ||  preparatory  to 
their  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office  ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Christ,  in  the  episode 
referred  to,  was  about  to  perform  an  act  apper- 
taining to  His  high-priestly  office,  and  the  disciples 
were  being  consecrated  in  a  special  manner  to  their 
future  work. 

One  has  but  to  bear  in  mind  the  part  that  the 
temple  and  its  worship  played  among  the  Jews, 
not  only  of  Palestine  but  also  of  the  Diaspora,  to 
realize  that  the  references  indicated  above  are  not 
fanciful. 

iv.  C'hrist\s  attitude  towards  the  temple 
WORSHIP. — The  Gospels  present  to  us  two  elements 
in  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  temple  and  its 
system  of  worship  which  ajjpear,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  contradictory  ;  but  they  can,  nevertheless,  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

On  the  one  hand,  Christ  evinces  a  great  love  and 
reverence  for  the  temple  ;  His  frequent  appearance 
there  cannot  have  been  only  for  the  purjjose  of 
teaching  the  people,  for,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Gospels  never  directly  record  an  instance  of  His 
offering  sacrihce,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  He  fulfilled  the  duties  incumbent  u])on  every 
true  Israelite ;  this  the  following  considerations 
will  bear  out : 

The  keynote  of  Christ's  subseqiient  observance 
of  the  Law  (cf.  Mt  5'^)  Avas  already  sounded  at  His 
presentation  in  the  temple  (Lk  2----^) ;  from  boyhood 
He  was  taught  to  observe  the  Passover  (Lk  2^'-''-), 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should,  later  on, 
have  omitted  Avhat  was  a  sacred  duty  in  the  eyes 
of  every  Jew,  viz.  taking  His  share  in  the  family 
sacrifice   in   the   temple   at    the  Passover    feast.  1 

*  See  Ec  52-5. 

t  Cf.  Jos.  BJ  H.  ix.  4,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  sacred 

t  Cf.  Westcott,  (td  loc.  Jos.  (B.J  v.  v.  4,  cf.  A7it.  xiv.  iii.  1) 
and  Tacitus  (Ann.  v.  5)  refer  to  this  ;  the  vine  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  is  found  as  such  on  Macoabaean  coins. 

§  e.g.  in  Mt  419  2219  etc. 

II  See  above,  ii.  3. 

T[  Although  the  Passover  was  celebrated  in  the  home  in  our 
Lord's  time  as  well  as  at  the  present  day  among  Jews,  yet  the 
Paschal  lamb  might  be  killed  only  in  the  temple,  the  central 
sanctuary.  At  the  Passo\er  even  laymen  were  permitted  to  kill 
the  sacrificial  animals,  on  account  of  the  inunense  number  that 
were  offered.  But,  in  any  case,  every  Jew  had  to  take  part  in 
the  offering,  by  means  of  the  consecrating  act  of  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  victim  on  the  altar. 
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Moreover,  all  Jews  took  a  direct  share  in  the 
ordinary  services  and  worship  of  the  temple  ;  a 
crowd  of  worshijjpers  was  always  present  at  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  which  was 
offered  up  on  behalf  of  the  congregation ;  they 
waited  either  in  meditation  or  in  prayer  while  the 
high  priest  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  to  present 
the  incense-offering,  and  when  he  came  forth  they 
received,  with  bowed  head,  the  priestly  benedic- 
tion ;  they  listened  to  the  chant  of  the  Levites,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  section,  when  the  priests 
sounded  their  silver  trumpets,  the  whole  multi- 
tude prostrated  themselves.*  That  Christ,  further- 
more, observed  the  Jewish  feasts  has  already  been 
shown,  and  His  own  words  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  (Lk  22'^*^-)  clearly  show  His  attitude 
towards  the  sacrificial  system  generally.  Then, 
again,  several  occasions  are  recorded  of  His  dis- 
tinctly enjoining  the  fulhlment  of  the  law  of 
sacrifice  :  Mt  8^  (cf.  Mk  1^\  Lk  5")  5"^-  ^^  23^  Lk 
17^^  (cf.  Jn  5^^  7-^);  and  His  reference  to  the 
shewbread  in  Mk  2-'^,  Lk  6'*  is  also  to  the  point. 
Indeed  one  has  but  to  recall  His  instinctive  desire 
to  be  'in  his  Father's  house'  (Lk  2^^),  His  zeal  for 
the  '  house  of  prayer'  (Lk  19^5-  •*"),  His  sense  of  the 
holy  character  of  the  sanctuary  (Mt  23^"),  His  in- 
sistence on  the  need  of  paying  the  temple  tax  (Mt 
17-^^),  to  realize  how  fully  He  acquiesced  in  the 
contemporary  conceptions  regarding  the  temple 
antl  its  worship. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  references, 
equally  decisive,  though  fewer  in  number,  in  which 
both  the  temple  and  its  worship  are  regarded  as  of 
quite  subordinate  importance.  Thus  in  Mt  12", 
where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  'greater  than 
the  temple,'  He  was  uttering  words  which,  at  all 
events  to  Jews,  must  have  implied  a  depreciation 
of  the  temple  ;  in  the  same  passage  the  quotation 
from  Hos  6"  '  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ' 
(repeated  in  Mt  9^^)  pointed  distinctly  to  the  rela- 
tive unimportance  of  sacrifice.  Again,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  illustrates  what  Christ 
thought  of  the  priesthood  (Lk  lO^M ;  and  most 
striking  is  His  reply  to  those  who  lavished  praise 
on  the  beauty  of  the  temple  :  '  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down'  (Mt  2-P,  Mk  13^-^, 
Lk  2P-  ^),  in  connexion  with  which  must  be  taken 
Jn  4-'i  '  Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jerusalem 
shall  ye  worship  the  Fatiier.'  f 

This  twofold,  and  apparently  contradictory,  atti- 
tude of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worship 
has  also  a  twofold  explanation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christ's  realization 
of  the  relatively  minor  importance  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  His 
second  coming  (Trapovcria)  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  that 
it  is  immediately  after  the  prediction  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  (Mt  24-,  Mk  I31,  Lk  21")  t 
that  He  recounts  the  signs  which  shall  precede  His 
second  coming  (see  esp.  Mt  25='iff-,  cf.  2  Th  2'"^-) ; 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  (Mt  24'^)  emphasized 
the  temporary  character  of  the  temple  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.§     In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be 

*  See  Bousset,  Relifjion  des  Jtidentmns,  p.  94. 

t  This  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worship 
receives  corroboration  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  fragment 
of  a  lost  Gospel,  discovered  at  Ox\rhvnchus,  which  contains  an 
account  of  a  visit  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  to  the  temple  ;  they 
meet  there  a  Pharisee  who  reproaches  them  with  neglecting 
to  perform  the  usual  purification  ceremony  before  entering  the 
'holy  place '  (presumably  the  Court  of  the'  Israelites  is  meant). 
Christ,  in  reply,  emphasizes  the  need  of  inward  purity,  com- 
pared with  which  the  outward  ceremonial  is  as  nothing  (cf. 

Mt  232-5.  26,  Lk  1137-40).  ^    ^ 

t  On  the  '  Abomination  of  Desolation '  see  Cheyne  in  Enci/c. 
Bihl.  i.  cols.  21-2.S.  "^ 

§  This  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
inviolability  of  the  temple,  see  Jos.  BJ  vi.  v.  2 :  cf.  Bousset, 
op.  cit.  p.  97  ;  cf.  Ac  7-iSf- 


explained  by  the  ever-widening  conceptions  which 
Christ  experienced  regarding  His  Person  and  work. 
In  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  the  influence  of 
Jewish  up-bringing  and  environment  was  strongly 
marked  ;  but  as  the  realization  of  His  own  Divine 
Personality  and  the  world-embracing  character  of 
His  work  grew  more  and  more  clear,  all  that  was 
distinctively  Jewish  and  of  local  colour  receded 
into  comparative  insignificance.  The  evolution  of 
Christ's  Divine  consciousness  brought  with  it  a 
new  perspective,  which  revealed  Him  to  Himself 
not  merely  as  King  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  (cf.  Mt  2A}'^). 

Cleansing  of  the  temple. — This  episode,  together 
with  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  one  of 
the  few  events  (apart  from  the  story  of  the  Passion) 
recorded  by  all  four  Evangelists  ;  this  is  significant, 
for  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  four  accounts, 
but  the  substantial  fact  is  identical  in  each  (Mt 
21l2-l^  Mk  Ip5-i8,  Lk  19*5.  «  Jn  o^-^i).  It  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  clearly  that  this  act  of  '  cleansing ' 
(the  expression  is  quite  misleading)  belonged  to  a 
definite  course  of  action  marked  out  by  Christ  for 
Himself,  and  that  it  formed  the  last  great  act  [the 
narrative  in  Jn.  being  misplaced]  of  His  public 
ministry  i^rior  to  the  Passion.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  connect  it  with  the  leading  events  of 
the  few  months  preceding  it. 

According  to  Mk.,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  the  eai'liest  and  most  strictly  historical 
account,  that  which  definitely  and  irrevocably 
marked  the  final  breach  between  Christ  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  the  question  of  Sab- 
bath observance  (cf.  Burkitt,  The  Gospd  History 
and  its  Transmission,  p.  68  ff. ) ;  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  culminated  in  tlie  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath  (Mk 
3'''').  This  occurred  in  the  country  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod  Antipas,  i.e.  during  the  Galitean 
ministry,  which  had  as  one  of  its  most  notable  re- 
sults the  adhesion  to  Christ  of  the  masses.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  popular  support  that  the  religious 
authorities  deemed  it  advisable  to  get  heliJ  from  the 
secular  arm,  if  this  movement,  so  dangerous  from 
their  point  of  view,  was  to  be  checked.  For  this 
reason  they  appealed  to  the  Herodians  (Mk  3")  ; 
their  appeal  was  evidently  succes.sful,  for  Christ 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Galilee,  and  to  remain 
in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas  ;  thus  freeing  Him- 
self from  the  molestations  of  the  Herodians.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  multitudes  flocked  to  Him  ;  but 
His  main  purpose  consisted  in  preparing  His  dis- 
ciples for  what  was  to  come.  This  preparation 
went  on  for  some  months.  Then  Christ  determined 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  and  appear 
publicly  once  more,*  though  He  knew  what  the 
result  must  be,  and  did  not  hide  it  from  His  dis- 
ciples (10^-'^).  He  thereupon  entered  Jerusalem 
publicly,  accompanied  by  His  followers  (W^-),  and 
the  next  day  the  '  cleansing '  of  the  temple  took 
place.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  cycle  of  events  just 
referred  to,  the  'cleansing'  formed  the  climax. 
Now,  the  essence  of  practical  Judaism,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  religious  official  classes,  consisted, 
above  all  things,  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  due  and  regular  carrying  out  of 
the  sacrificial  system.  Christ  had  dealt  with  the 
former  of  these,  as  referred  to  above ;  and,  in 
making  it  a  real  blessing,  had  of  necessity  run 
directly  counter  to  the  traditional  rules  of  observ- 
ance ;  that  is  to  say,  while  holding  firmly  to  the 
s])irit  of  the  Law,  He  abrogated  the  Sabbath  in  the 
old  Jewish  sense  of  the  word.  The  '  cleansing '  of 
the  temple  denotes  His  intention  of  doing  the  same 

*  As  Judsea  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas, 
Christ  would  be  more  unfettered  in  His  action  there. 
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with  the  other  prime  mark  of  practical  Judaism, 
viz.  the  sacrificial  system.  That  this  is  really  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  '  cleansing '  of  the  temple, 
the  following  considerations  will  show  : 

(i.)  Excepting  on  this  supposition,  there  was  no 
meaning  in  Christ's  action  ;  the  Outer  Court,  or 
'  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'  where  the  'cleansing'  took 
place  (see  above,  ii.  1),  was  not  '  sacred '  soil ;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  on  account  of  profana- 
tion of  the  temple  that  Christ  acted  as  He  did. 
The  sheep  and  oxen,  doves,  and  money-changers, 
were  all  absolutely  essential  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  sacrificial  system  of  the  time  ;  Christ's  action  was 
too  significant  "to  be  misunderstood. — (ii. )  The  stress 
laid  in  each  of  the  three  Synoptics  on  the  temple 
being  a  '  house  of  prayer,'  seems  to  point  in  the  same 
direction.  There  is  some  significance,  too,  in  the 
dialogue  which  took  place  very  shortly  after  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  one  of  the  scribes  (Mt  \'2'^),  when 
the  latter  says  :  '  .  .  .  and  to  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself,  is  much  more  than  whole  burnt-otierings 
and  sacrifices,' — words  which  Christ  describes  as 
'discreet.' — (iii. )  The  event  took  place  just  before 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  the 
sacrificial  animals  would  be  crowding  in  as  they 
did  at  no  other  time  of  the  year.  This  made 
Christ's  action  all  the  more  significant. — (iv. )  The 
Avhole  belief  and  attitude  of  both  hierarchy  and 
people  regarding  the  sacrifices  were  such  that  the 
abrogation  of  these  latter  was  an  indispensable 
necessity  if  Christ's  teaching  was  to  have  practical 
and  permanent  results.  Vast  as  the  number  of 
pulilic,  official  sacrifices  were,  those  of  private  indi- 
viduals were  of  an  infinitely  gi'eater  number  ;  it  was 
these  latter  that  formed  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

'  Here,  day  after  day,  whole  crowds  of  victims  were  slaugh- 
tered and  whole  masses  of  flesh  burnt ;  and  when  any  of  the 
high  festivals  came  round,  there  was  such  a  host  of  sacrifices  to 
dispose  of  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  attend  to  tliem  all, 
not\yithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  priests 
officiating  on  the  occasion.  But  the  people  of  Israel  saw,  in  the 
punctilious  observance  of  this  worship,  the  principal  means  of 
securing  for  themselves  the  favour  of  their  God'  (Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  i.  298). 

These  considerations  seem  to  show  that  the 
'  cleansmg '  of  the  temple  really  did  connote  an 
intention  in  the  mind  of  Christ  to  abrogate  entirely 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  ;  if  this  is  not  what  it 
meant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  point  in  it  at  all. 
In  how  far  Christ  intended  to  mark  Himself  otit 
as  Him  in  whom  was  hereafter  to  be  centred  a 
purified,  spiritual  'sacrificial  system,' — or,  in  other 
words,  what  the  relations  were  between  the 
'  cleansing '  of  the  temple  and  the  words  spoken 
in  the  upper  chamber,  '  This  is  my  body,'  '  This  is 
my  blood,' — is  a  question  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  here. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
here  advocated  be  correct,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  few  actions  of  our  Lord  possessed  greater 
significance. 

Literature.— Besides  the  various  works  referred  to  above, 
the  following  selection  of  books  is  recommended  :  Fergusson, 
The  Temples  of  the  Jews,  London,  1878 ;  Warren  and  Conder, 
Survey  of  Western  Palestine  :  'Jerusalem,' pp.  117-341,  London, 
1884;  Stade,  GVI  ii.  p.  491  ff.,  Berlin,  1888;  Benzinger,  Eeb. 
Arch.  pp.  402-404,  Leipzig,  1894;  Clermont-Ganneau,  ^rc/io-o- 
logical  Researches  in  Palestine,  chs.  iv.-vii.,  London,  1899  ;  Box 
in  Eneijc.  Bibl.  iv.  4948-4956  (for  the  services  of  the  temple), 
London,  1903  ;  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  106-117, 
Oxford,  1903  ;  Babelon,  Manual  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  eh.  vii., 
London,  1906.  W.  O.  E.  OeSTERLEY. 

TEMPTATION.— The  word  vecpd^w  (noun  wei- 
pacixoi,  Lk  4^3  813  2228,  Mt  6>3  26«  ;  intensive  form 
e/cTTfipdfw,  Lk  10-5,  Mt  4')  has  a  neutral,  a  good, 
and  a  bad  sense.  It  may  mean  simply  'to  try,' 
'make  trial  of,'  'test,'  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  quality  of  a  man,  what  he  thinks,  or 
how  he  will  behave  himself ;  but  usually  there  is 


either  a  good  (Jn  6^,  perhaps  also  Mt  22^5)  or  a  bad 
intent.  In  the  latter  case  it  means  to  solicit  to  sin, 
to  tempt.  That  the  word  may  be  used  in  the 
wider  sense,  even  when  rendered  'tempt,'  must  not 
be  forgotten.  In  Ja  P-  'temptation'  is  used  of 
trial  generally,  the  issue  of  which  is  intended  to 
be  the  crown  of  life  ;  but  in  v.  ^^  '  tempted  '  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  solicited  to  sin  •  and  the  writer 
very  emphatically  asserts,  '  God  cannot  be  tempted 
{airelpaaTos)  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no 
man. '  This  statement  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
Jesus'  quotation  from  Dt  6^"  in  His  answer  to  the 
second  temptation  in  Mt  4^,  as  well  as  by  the 
sixth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  &'^)  ;  but 
tempting  God  does  not  mean  soliciting  Him  to  sin, 
but  trying  His  justice  and  patience,  challenging 
Him  to  give  proof  of  His  perfection  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  incur  His  disjjleasure,  and  to  expose 
oneself  to  His  judgment ;  and  the  temptations 
into  which  God  is  asked  not  to  lead  us,  are  the 
circumstances  or  the  states,  of  mind  which,  though 
to  the  strong  they  might  prove  the  opportunities  of 
winning  'the  croAvn  of  life'  (Ja  P-),  to  weakness 
may  be  the  occasions  of  failure  and  transgression 
This  weakness  of  His  disciples,  while  admitting 
their  good  intentions,  Jesus  recognizes  in  His 
warning  in  Gethsemane  (Mt  26^'),  and  commends 
their  fidelity  to  Him  in  the  trying  exjieriences  they 
had  shared  with  Him  (Lk  222*).  To  the  enthusi- 
astic but  shallow  hearers  of  His  words  He  affirmed 
that  trials  (persecution,  etc.)  would  prove  morally 
fatal  (Lk  9>'^'^).  The  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures 
of  this  life  (v.")  He  regarded  as  hindrances  to  the 
higher  life.  Noteworthy  is  the  emphasis  He  lays 
on  the  peril  of  wealth  (JNIt  lO^^-  "*).  That  Jesus  dis- 
covered the  moral  peril  in  which  Judas  was  jjlaced 
from  the  very  first  indications  of  distrust  and  dis- 
loyalty to  Himself,  is  suggested  by  Jn  6'^**-  ''\  which 
shows  also  the  danger  He  feared  for  the  other 
disciples.  His  repeated  references  to  His  coming- 
betrayal  (Mt  1722  20^8  262),  fjis  plain  allusion  to  the 
presence  of  the  traitor  at  the  Last  Supper  (Lk  222'), 
His  giving  the  sop  to  Judas  (Jn  I32''),  may  all  be 
regarded  as  loving  endeavours  to  strengthen  him 
against  temptation ;  and  even  when  all  these 
ettbrts  had  proved  vain,  what  good  was  still  in  him 
was  appealed  to  in  the  pathetic  reproach,  '  Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? '  (Lk  22^^)  i>eter, 
too,  was  warned  against  the  temptation  that  threat- 
ened him  (Lk  223i-  ^")  •  and  .Jesus,  who  feared  his 
fall  througli  his  self-confident  weakness,  hoped  for 
his  recovery,  and  the  help  he  could  be  to  others 
after  his  recovery,  because  He  believed  in  the 
power  of  His  own  intercessory  prayer. 

Jesus  Himself  was  both  tried  and  tempted.  He 
seems  to  confess  His  own  liability  to  temptation 
when  He  refuses  the  epithet  'good'  (Lk  IS^**), 
although  He  never  confesses  to  have  fallen  before 
temptation  ;  and  the  attitude  He  assumes  to  sinners 
implies  His  own  sinlessness.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (4^^)  states  His  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  words,  '  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin ' ;  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  indicate 
this  liability  to  temptation  A\'ithout  the  actuality  of 
sin  in  the  phrase  '  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh '  (Ro 
8^).  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the  tempter  '  de- 
parted from  him  for  a  season '  (4^^)^  and  Jesus'  own 
reference  to  the  temptations  (Lk  222^)  which  His 
disciples  had  endured  with  Him,  show  that  the  ex- 
perience in  the  wilderness  was  not  solitary.  It  is 
not  improbable  even  that  the  narratives  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  41-",  Mk  l^"-'^^,  Lk  4'-")  are  a 
summary  of  a  succession  of  moral  trials  through 
which  Jesus  in  the  course  of  His  ministry  passed, 
or  at  least  that  this  record  of  an  early  experience 
has  been  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  later  ex- 
periences. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can  find  in  the 
Gospels  indications  of  similar  trials  of  His  fidelity 
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to  God.  The  desire  of  the  people  for  healing  (Jn 
4''^)  and  bread  (6-"),  the  demand  of  His  enemies  for 
a  sign  (Mt  16^),  the  attempt  to  make  Him  a  king 
(Jn  6^^),  may  be  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the 
three  kuids  of  temptation  recorded.  A  careful 
study  of  the  record  of  the  early  ministry  (in  Jn 
2-4)  warrants  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  by  His  enthusiasm  (which  see)  to  force  the 
issue  between  Him  and  His  enemies  prematurely, 
and  that  the  reserve  in  language  and  restraint  in 
action  He  displayed  as  soon  as  He  had  discovered 
this  peril,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquest  over 
temptation.  His  '  escapes,'  as  Bruce  calls  them 
[With  Open  Faee,  ch.  vii. ),  were  intended,  in  the 
later  part  of  His  Galilaean  ministry  at  least,  not 
only  to  secure  quiet  for  the  training  of  the  Twelve, 
but  to  withdraw  Him  from  the  danger  threatened 
by  His  enemies.  Had  He  run  risks  before  His 
hour.  He  would  have  fallen  before  what  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  Second  Temptation  (Mt  4^-  ®). 
His  own  family  were  •&,  source  of  moral  peril  to 
Him.  His  words  to  His  mother  in  Cana  (Jn  2^) 
are  explicable  only  if  in  her  request  He  found  a 
suggestion  of  evil,  that  He  should  use  His  mirac- 
ulous power  at  the  bidding  of  His  natural  affec- 
tion instead  of  at  God's  command  alone.  The 
completeness  of  His  repudiation  of  the  claims  of 
His  mother  and  brethren  upon  Him  in  relation  to 
His  public  ministry  indicates  how  intensely  He 
felt  this  peril  (Mt  12*-  *%  The  attempt  to  influence 
Him  was  nevertheless  renewed  by  His  brethren, 
when  they  advised  Him  to  go  up  to  the  feast  and 
so  manifest  Himself  to  the  world  ( Jn  7^-  ^).  Peter 
was  rebuked  as  the  Tempter  (Mt  16'^^)  almost 
immediately  after  being  commended  as  the  Con- 
fessor, because  he  sought  to  turn  Jesus  from  His 
sacrihce.  May  His  refusal  of  the  request  of  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt  15-^'-^)  not  have  been 
due  to  the  fear  lest  a  ministry  of  healing  among 
the  Gentiles  might  divert  Him  from  the  path  of 
sacrifice  to  which  He  knew  that  His  Father  called 
Him?  The  request  of  the  Greeks  also  (Jn  12-') 
stirred  so  deep  emotion,  because  it  seemed  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  the  Cross,  which 
had  to  be  rejected  as  a  temptation.  The  same 
temptation  in  its  most  acute  form  presents  itself  in 
the  Agony  (which  see)  in  Gethsemane. 

Tests  or  trials  which  were  not  felt  by  Jesus  as 
temptations,  but  which  were  intended  by  His 
enemies  either  to  discredit  Him  with  the  multitude 
or  to  obtain  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
Him,  were  the  questions  addressed  to  Him  about  the 
tribute  to  Caesar,  the  resurrection,  and  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  22i5-^«),  and  divorce  (W).  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand  in  the  synogogue  (Lk 
6^-  '^)  was  a  trap  set  for  Him,  to  involve  Him  in  the 
guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking  ;  so  also  was  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  ( Jn  8^),  that  He  might  either  by 
His  severity  estrange  the  people,  or  by  His  laxity 
be  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  suflerings  and  sorrows  Jesus  passed  through 
were  Divinely  appointed  trials  that  He  might  learn 
obedience,  and  so  be  made  perfect  (He  5^  2'") ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  illustrate  this  discipline 
in  detail  (see  STRUGGLES  OF  SouL).  To  the  data 
from  the  Gospels  here  presented,  a  few  observations 
may  be  added  regarding  the  possibility,  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  nature  of  temptation  in  .Jesus'  life. 

As  God  cannot  be  tempted,  the  liability  of  Jesus 
to  temptation  proves  that  there  Avas  a  Divine 
Kenosis  (which  see)  involved  in  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  because 
He  was  limited  in  knowledge,  subject  to  emotion, 
and  undergoing  a  moral  development.  Omniscience 
has  an  insight  into  the  moral  character  of  all  con- 
duct, and  a  foresight  into  the  moral  issues  of 
all  choice,  which  exclude  even  the  possibility  of 
temptation ;    omnipotence   has   such    a    connnand 


over  all  its  moral  resources  that  its  moral  efforts 
can  never  involve  any  moral  strain,  such  as  is  ex- 
perienced in  temptation ;  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence, therefore,  cannot  know  the  disturbance  of 
feeling  which  is  possible  to  limited  knowledge 
and  power.  To  ascribe  these  Divine  attributes  to 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  to  deny  His  liability  to 
temptation,  and  to  make  His  moral  development  a 
semljlance  and  not  a  reality.  Liability  to  tempta- 
tion, necessary  to  moral  development,  does  not, 
however,  imply  any  necessity  to  sin.  There  may  be 
growth  unto  perfection,  with  a  constant  choice  of 
good.  Temptation  does  not  arise  only  in  a  sinful 
nature.  Natural  instincts  and  appetites,  which 
are  morally  neutral,  become  sinful  only  when  seen 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
conscience.  The  opinions,  sentiments,  and  desires 
of  sinful  men  may  become  the  occasions  of  tempta- 
tion to  a  sinless  nature.  Temptation  is  not  sin, 
involves  no  necessity  of  sin,  although  it  brings  the 
possibility  of  sin. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
vocation  as  the  Saviour  of  men  that  He  should  be 
tempted  without  sin.  His  moral  teaching  gains 
force  from  His  moral  example,  and  He  can  be  a 
moral  example  to  us  only  because  He  passed 
through  a  human  moral  development.  His  own 
moral  struggles  enable  Him  to  feel  with  us  in  ours 
(He  4^^).  To  condemn  the  sin  of  mankind  (Ro  8^) 
it  was  needful  for  Him  not  only  to  suffer  for  sin, 
but  also  to  overcome  sin  by  withstanding  its 
assaults. 

The  nature  of  His  temptation  was  determined  by 
His  unique  vocation.  The  lower  passions  and 
appetites  seem  never  to  have  assailed  Him.  He 
was  tempted  to  abuse  His  miraculous  power.  His 
privileged  position.  His  supreme  authority  as  Son 
of  God,  to  fulfil  the  popular  expectations  instead 
of  His  own  ideal  of  the  Messiahship,  to  shrink 
from  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross.  His 
temptations  transcended  the  common  experience 
as  much  as  He  Himself  did  ;  but,  though  possible 
to  Him  alone,  they  were  as  real  for  Him  as  are  the 
lower  temptations  for  other  men.  See,  further,  the 
following  article. 

Literature.— Butler,  Anal.  ch.  v. ;  Dods,  The  Prayer  that 
Teaches  to  Pray,  143 flf.  ;  Liddon,  BL'i  512  ;  UUniann,  Sinless- 
ness  of  Jesus,  123  ff.,  264  ff.  ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Gospel  of 
Experience,  98  ;  J.  D.  Jones,  Elims  of  Life,  92  ;  D.  Fairweather, 
Boiindin  the  Spirit,  33;  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and 
Toil,  1-205 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  51 ;  J.  Stalker, 
The  Four  Men,  29.  ALFRED  E.    GARVIE. 

TEMPTATION  (in  the  Wilderness).  —  [On  the 
general  subject  of  temptation  see  preced.  article]. 
The  continuousness  and  variety  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tations have  probably  been  obscured  by  the  circum- 
stance that  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon 
one  episode  in  His  life  which  is  distinctively  known 
as  '  The  Temptation.'  This  very  significant  inci- 
dent is  fully  related  in  Mt.  (4i-'i)  and  Lk.  (41-'^), 
mentioned  in  Mk.  (1'--^^),  and  omitted  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  St.  Mark's  account  is  of  the 
briefest  :  '  And  straightway  the  Spirit  urges  him 
forth  into  the  desert.  And  he  was  in  the  desert 
forty  days,  tempted  by  Satan  ;  and  he  was  with 
the  wild  beasts ;  and  the  angels  ministered  to 
him.'*  The  mention  of  'wild  beasts,'  which  is 
peculiar  to  Mark,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  accentuating  the  solitari- 
ness of  Jesus,  and  His  remoteness  from  all  human 
aid.  But  Professor  Bevan  (Trails,  of  Soc.  of  Hist. 
Theol.   1901-2)  finds  in  this   mention  the   key   to 

*  The  '  desert '  is  possibly  that  known  as  Quarantania,  from 
the  forty  days,  and  since  the  12th  cent,  traditionally  accepted 
as  the  same,  a  few  miles  from  Jericho  ;  or  it  maj-  have  been,  as 
Conder  thinks,  some  miles  farther  south — the  dreary  desert 
which  extends  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hebron  moun- 
tains. See  his  picturesque  description,  pp.  213  to  214  of  his 
Handbook 
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the  whole  incident.  It  seems  that  in  the  East, 
or  at  any  rate  in  Persi.a,  there  is  a  traditional 
custom,  called  '  the  subjugation  of  the  jinn.'  In 
order  to  achieve  this  victory  the  candidate  retires 
to  a  desert  place,  fasts  for  forty  days,  and  when 
the  jinns  appear  in  the  forms  of  a  lion,  a  tiger, 
and  a  dragon,  he  must  hold  his  ground  fearlessly. 
Doing  so,  power  over  the  demons  is  attained. 
'The  conclusion,'  says  Professor  Bevan,  'which 
we  may  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  the  story  of 
the  Temptation,  in  its  original  form,  was  a  de- 
scription of  a  practice  by  means  of  which  it  Avas 
believed  that  man  could  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  demons.'  The  analogy  is  interesting. 
Our  Lord  in  this  critical  conflict  with  Satan  did 
'  bind  the  strong  man,'  and  secured  that  in  all 
future  encounters  He  would  conquer.  But  is  there 
any  evidence  at  all  that  the  Persian  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for 
supposing  either  that  our  Lord  would  follow  such 
a  custom,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
facts  of  His  career?  And  is  not  the  simple  ex- 
pression, rjv  /lera  tQv  dr)piojv,  inadequate  to  suggest 
such  a  conflict  as  is  supposed  ?  * 

Order  of  Temptations. — In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  order 
of  the  second  and  third  temptations  is  inverted, 
while  the  substance  of  them  remains  identical. 
The  order  followed  by  Mt.  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct.  There  seems  to  be  an  ascending  scale  in 
the  temptations  as  recorded  in  the  First  Gospel, 
though  Plummer  (Lk  4')  says  :  'The  reasons  given 
for  preferring  one  order  to  the  other  are  subjective 
and  unconvincing.  Perhaps  neither  Evangelist 
professes  to  give  any  chronological  order.' 

Source  of  the  story. — As,  according  to  all  the 
accounts,  Jesus  was  not  accompanied  by  anyone 
during  His  temptation,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  did  the  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
become  public  property  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  :  Our  Lord  informed  His  disciples  of 
what  had  taken  place.  That  He  should  have  done 
so  is  probable.  At  flrst,  perhaps,  they  might  not  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  incident  ;  but  after 
they  had  acknowledged  Him  as  Messiah  many 
questions  as  to  His  procedixre  must  have  arisen  in 
their  minds,  and  to  these  questions  an  account  of 
His  initial  temptations  was  the  best  answer. 

Character  of  the  incident. — The  more  clearly  the 
reality  of  the  Temptation  is  grasped,  the  less  need 
does  there  seem  for  supposing  that  the  tempter 
took  a  visible  shape,  or  that  any  bodily  transport 
to  '  the  high  mountain  '  or  '  the  wing  of  the  temple ' 
took  place.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  such  bodily  transport  was  thought  of  by 
the  Evangelists  or  is  implied  in  their  words.  In 
Lk.  the  '  high  mountain  '  is  omitted  except  in  so 
far  as  reference  may  be  found  to  it  in  the  word 
avayayuiv.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  there 
occurs  a  characteristic  apocryphal  embellishment  : 
'  Forthwith  my  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took  me 
by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
away  to  the  high  mountain  of  Tabor.' 

Its  connexicm.—ln  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
in  the  development  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  Temi)ta- 
tion  follows  upon  tlie  Baptism.  In  His  Baptism 
He  had  been  proclaimed  Messiah,  called  out  of 
private  into  public  life,  summoned  to  take  among 
men  a  place  which  could  be  fllled  by  Himself  alone. 
He  was  called  from  the  carpenter's  shop  to  redeem 

*  Besides,  as  O.  Holtzmann  {Life  of  Jesus,  143)  says  :  '  In  old 
Israelitish  times  lions  still  inhabited  the  thickets '  beside  the 
Jordan  (.Jer  4919) ;  in  the  ag-e  of  .Jesus  the  chief  beast  of  prey  in 
Palestine  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  jackal.  But  Mark's  sole  object 
in  making'  this  addition  would  appear  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  bring;  into  greater  rehef  Jesus'  complete  severance  from 
human  society,  with  the  idea  of  imparting  more  body  to  his 
description.'  Dr.  Abbott's  Chie,  p.  115,  is  suggestive  in  this 
connexion. 


a  world.  The  village  youth  was  to  represent  in 
His  person  the  wisdom,  the  holiness,  the  love,  the 
authority  of  the  Highest.  How  could  He  face  this 
task  't  By  what  hitlierto  untried  methods  accom- 
plish it  ?  He  had  no  counsellor,  example,  or  guide. 
None  had  as  yet  attempted  or  even  adequately 
conceived  the  part  He  was  to  play. 

Its  necessity. — The  burden  and  glory,  the  hazard 
and  intricacy  and  responsibility  of  His  vocation 
must  have  stirred  in  His  soul  a  ferment  of  emotions. 
O.  Holtzmann  may  overstate  tiie  risk  when  he  says 
[Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  141) :  '  There  was  a  grave 
danger  of  His  personal  life  being  disturbed  by  so 
august  a  revelation,  of  its  causing  Him  to  plunge 
headlong  into  fantastic  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
into  acts  of  violence,  with  the  object  of  realizing 
His  dreams.'  Our  Lord  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  great  vocation  ;  He  must  often  have  considered 
iiow  He  could  best  bring  light  and  life  to  His  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  now  that  He  was  actually  launciied 
on  the  -work,  all  past  thoughts  must  have  seemed 
insufficient,  and  He  felt  that  still  His  decisions  were 
to  be  made.  Solitude  was  necessary.  The  Spirit 
that  came  upon  Him  in  Bajitism  compelled  Him  to 
contemplate  action,  and  in  order  that  He  might 
finally  choose  His  path  and  His  methods  He  must 
turn  away  from  the  expectant  gaze  and  eager 
inquiries  of  John's  disciples  and  seek  the  solitude 
of  the  desert. 

Its  conditions.  —  The  intensity  of  our  Lord's 
emotion  and  the  difficulty  of  decision  are  conveyed 
by  the  Evangelists'  statement  that  for  forty  days 
(i.e.  for  an  unusually  long  period,  'forty'  being 
used  as  around  number  indicative  of  magnitude)  * 
He  forgot  to  eat.  This  gives  us  the  measure  of 
His  absorption  in  thought.  The  temptations  in- 
deed are  spoken  of  as  if  they  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  forty  days'  fast ;  naturally,  because  then 
only  out  of  the  turmoil  of  thought  did  these  three 
possible  lines  of  conduct  become  disengaged  and 
present  themselves  as  now  finally  rejected.  To 
one  who  adequately  conceives  the  stupendous  task 
awaiting  our  Lord  and  the  various  methods  of 
accomplishing  it  which  He  had  often  heard  dis- 
cussed, no  statement  of  His  absorption  in  thougiit 
or  of  the  strife  of  contending  pleas  will  seem  exag- 
gerated. 

Lines  on  which  the  Temptation  proceeded. — The 
key  to  the  Temptation  is  found  in  the  necessity 
laid  upon  Jesus  of  definitely  determining  tiie 
principles  and  methods  of  the  great  work  that 
awaited  Him.  There  were  necessarily  present  to 
His  mind  as  possible  courses  the  various  expecta- 
tions current  among  the  people.  Eventually  these 
presented  themselves  in  three  great  questions  :  Am 
I  as  Messiah  lifted  above  human  needs  and  trials  ? 
What  means  may  I  legitimately  use  to  convince 
the  people  of  my  claims  ?  What  kind  of  Messianic 
kingdom  and  jNIessianic  King  am  I  to  represent  ? 
To  each  of  these  questions  there  was  an  answer 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  cherished  by  most 
of  the  jieople  He  was  now  to  influence,  and  with 
much  which  suiDerficially  commended  it,  but  which 
He  recognized  as  Satanic. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  uio;  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  temptations  were  not  Messianic.  Against  this  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  predicate  is  regularly  anarthrous. 
But  Middleton  {Gr.  Article,  p.  62)  shows  that  '  we  sometimes 
find  that  the  predicate  of  the  ej'u./  has  the  Article,  where^  the 
subject  is  a  personal  pronoun  or  demonstrative,  iyo>,  a-u,  oi-ros' 
etc.  This  rule  is  borne  out  by  NT  usage  :  see  Mt  1&^  2663  2711, 
Mk  311  etc.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  should  expect  the 
Article  here,  if  the  meaning  were,  '  If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God, 

*  '  It  is  only  by  travelling  that  one  becomes  aware  how  uni- 
versal is  the  application  of  the  number  40  to  the  features  of 
Oriental  architecture.  If  there  is  a  famous  building  with  some- 
thing over  a  score  of  colunms,  or  a  town  with  a  like  number  of 
minarets,  it  will  be  styled  the  hall  of  40  columns  or  the  city  of  40 
towers '  (Arthur  Arnold  in  Academy,  12  March  1881).  '  "  Forty  " 
means  "  many"'  (Angus,  Bible  Handbook). 
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or,  the  Christ.'  The  meaning  rather  is,  '  If  thou  art  God's  Son  ' 
[the  emphatic  place  bein<?  given  to  uio;,  il  vie;  il  r.  tiuu],  if  this 
relationship  to  God  be  the  determining  element  in  your  life. 
But  this  by  no  means  excludes  reference  to  His  Messianic  dignity, 
it  rather  implies  it.  It  was  as  God's  Son  He  had  been  hailed 
at  His  baptism  proclaiming  His  Messianic  vocation,  and  fitly, 
because  Divine  Sonship  was  that  out  of  which  the  Messiahship 
sprang,  and  which  underlay  the  whole  vocation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ. 

First  temptation. — The  first  temptation  was  to 
use  foi'  His  own  comfort  and  preservation  the 
powers  committed  to  Him  as  Messiah.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  which  He  found  Himself  lent  im- 
mense force  to  the  appeal.  He  found  Himself 
faint  and  ready  to  perish.  What  a  fiasco  would 
His  Messianic  calling  seem  if  He  died  here  in  the 
wilderness,  and  how  easy  apparently  the  means  of 
relief  :  '  Say  the  word. '  '  How  oft  the  sight  of  means 
to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done  ! '  Once  only 
in  His  life  can  He  have  suttered  more  acutely  from 
this  same  temptation :  only  when  He  knew  He 
could  command  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  His  aid, 
only  when  He  was  taunted,  '  He  saved  others,  him- 
self he  cannot  save.'  The  use  He  might  legiti- 
mately make  of  His  powers  as  God's  Son  must  once 
for  all  be  settled  :  and  He  settles  it  by  recognizing 
that  having  taken  human  nature  He  must  accept 
human  conditions,  and  elevate  human  life  not  by 
facing  life's  temptations  on  wholly  different  terms 
from  the  normal,  but  by  accepting  the  whole 
human  conflict  :  '  Man  lives — and  I,  being  man, 
therefore  live — not  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
He  accepted  absolutely  the  human  condition  with 
its  entire  dependence  on  God.  Duty  was  more 
than  food.  His  life  was  to  be  ruled  by  intima- 
tions of  God's  will,  not  by  fear  of  death  by 
starvation.  He,  like  all  other  men,  was  in  God's 
hand. 

Second  temptation. — The  second  temptation  was 
to  establish  the  Messianic  claim  by  the  performance 
of  some  astounding  feat,  such  as  leaping  from  the 
roof  of  the  wing  of  the  temple  into  the  crowded 
courts  below.  Once  for  all  our  Lord  had  to  settle 
by  what  methods  His  claim  could  be  made  good. 
That  which  the  people  so  frequently  demanded,  '  a 
sign,'  must  have  suggested  itself  as  a  possible 
means  of  convincing  them.  And  it  was  an  easy 
means,  for  was  it  not  written  in  the  book  He  had 
pondered  as  His  best  guide  :  '  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands 
they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  haply  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone '  (Ps  91"'-)  ?  Were  these 
words  not  prepared  for  this  Messianic  manifesta- 
tion ?  Could  the  people,  ever  craving  for  signs, 
be  in  any  other  way  led  to  accept  Him  as  God's 
messenger  ?  Might  not  His  whole  mission  fail, 
might  He  not  miss  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
purpose,  if  He  did  not  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  His  countrymen  and  grant  them  a  sign? 
But  now,  as  always.  He  saw  the  incongruity 
and  insufficiency  of  such  signs  :  '  an  evil  and  ad- 
ulterous generation  seeketh  a  sign,  and  no  sign 
shall  be  given  to  it'  (Mt  1239  ||)_  jj^t  that  which 
settles  the  matter  in  His  own  mind  is  the  con- 
sideration that  to  attempt  the  performance  of  any 
such  feat  would  be  a  tempting  of  God.  He  rebuts 
the  temptation  with  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.'  He  perceived  that  He 
had  no  right  to  expect  the  protection  of  God  in  any 
course  but  the  highest,  in  any  course  which  His 
own  conscience  told  Him  was  a  short  cut  to  His 
end.  To  abandon  the  region  of  man's  actual  needs 
and  work  wcmders  not  for  their  relief  and  as  the 
revelation  of  God's  love,  but  for  mere  display,  was, 
He  felt,  to  trespass  the  Father's  intentions.  He 
could  not  count  upon  the  Father's  countenance  and 
lielp  if  He  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
His   own    highest   ideal.     Spiritual  ends   must  be 


attained   by  spiritual   means,    however   slow   and 
uncertain  these  seem. 

Third  temptation. — The  third  question  which  had 
now  once  for  all  to  be  settled  was.  What  kind  of 
kingdom  must  the  Mes.siah  establish  ?  Shall  it  be 
a  kingdom  of  this  world,  such  as  many  expected 
and  would  promptly  aid  Him  to  secui-e  ?  The  glory 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  had  a  present  lustre 
all  its  own.  There  was  in  their  power  and  oppor- 
tunity an  appeal  to  beneficent  ambition  not  easily 
resisted.  What  might  not  be  accomplished  for  the 
down-trodden,  the  heavily-taxed,  the  outcast,  the 
despairing?  He  had  Himself  groaned  with  the 
rest  of  His  countrymen  under  the  unrighteous 
exactions  of  fraudulent  publicans  ;  why  not  win 
for  His  people  the  blessings  of  freedom  ?  ISIore 
than  once  this  temptation  returned  in  the  attempts 
of  the  multitude  to  make  Him  a  king.  But  our 
Lord  recognized  that  for  Him  to  depart  from  the 
idea  of  founding  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  God 
should  be  acknowledged  would  be  to  serve  Satan. 
The  craving  for  earthly  dominion  was  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  "worldly  ambitions,  and  could  only 
be  gratified  by  the  use  of  means  alien  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  He  felt  such  a  kingdom  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  sole  and  exclusive  service  of  God — not 
that  all  earthly  kingdoms  are  necessarily  Satanic, 
but  His  calling  was  to  introduce  the  true  reign  of 
God  among  men.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  win 
earthly  dominion  He  would  require  to  appeal  to 
evil  passions  and  use  such  means  as  the  sword — 
in  a  word,  to  avail  Himself  of  the  aid  of  evil.  This 
was  impossible. 

Literature. — The  various  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and 
the  Lives  of  Christ;  Liddon,  Bamp.  Lect.^  p.  512  f.;  Expos. 
Times,  iii.  [1891]  118 ff.,  xiv.  [1903]  389 fT.  ;  Expositor,  i.  iii. 
[1876]  321  flf.;  Trench,  Studies  in  the  Gospels,  1 ;  W.  H.  Brook- 
field,  Serin.  252,  262,  275  ;  T.  Christlieb,  Memoir  with  Serm. 
219,  238,  255  ;  A.  B.  Da\'idson,  Waiting  upon  God,  107  ;  H.  Wace, 
Some  Central  Points  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  59-132  ;  Th.  Zahn, 
Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God  (1905),  1. 

Marcus  Dods. 

TENT  (a-KTyj/T?).— The  light  shelter  of  the  nomad, 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  is  an  apt  symbol 
of  what  is  fleeting  and  transitory.  This  lends  the 
suggestion  of  irony  to  our  Lord's  jahrase  (Lk  16") 
'  eternal  tents.'  The  notion  of  transiency  is  upper- 
most also  in  2  Co  5^-  •*  (o-k^x'os). 

The  ordinary  Eastern  tent  is  made  of  black 
goats'-hair  cloth,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women 
with  very  primitive  imf)lements.  The  women  pitch 
the  tents,  and  on  removing  they  strike  and  pack 
them  for  the  journey.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
three  rows  of  three  upright  posts,  from  6  feet  to  8 
feet  in  height,  the  middle  row  being  highest.  It  is 
stretched  by  cords  fastened  to  the  edges,  and  at- 
tached to  pegs  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  The 
'  walls '  are  hung  like  curtains  round  the  eaves,  and 
a  breadth  of  cloth  across  the  tent  cuts  oft"  the 
women's  compartment  from  that  open  to  the  public. 
It  is  an  eft'ective  shelter  from  the  sun.  When  wet, 
the  cloth  shrinks  and  becomes  quite  waterpi'oof. 
(XK7]VT}  may  also  mean  a  hut,  booth,  or  other  tempo- 
rary structure,  like  those  made  by  the  Arabs  of  el- 
Hideh  from  the  reeds  that  abound  in  the  marshes 
close  by  the  base  of  Hermon.  Peter  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  these  rude  peasant  structures,  the 
leafy  shelters  erected  on  the  roofs  for  cool  retreat 
in  summer,  and  the  booths  for  the  P'east  of  Taber- 
nacles (Mt  17^  etc.).  W.  EwiNG. 

TERAH. — Father  of  Abraham  ;  named  as  a  link 
in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^). 

TESTAMENT.  — 1.  The  Gr.  word  diaO-iiKT},  tr. 
'covenant'  Lk  V"  AY,  'testament'  Mt  26-8  1 1  jyik 
14-^  Lk  2220  AVand  RVm,  is  in  RV,  II. cc. ,  uniformly 
'  covenant.'  The  last  of  these  passages  is  bracketed 
by  WH  as  a  '  very  early  interpolation.'     The  word 
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does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  The 
rendering  '  covenant '  (wh.  see)  is  unquestionably 
right : '  testament '  has  come  from  the  Lat.  Versions. 

2.  In  classical  literature  5ia6riK7i  denoted  a  will, 
and  apparently  nothing  else  (Ar.  Av.  440,  if  an 
exception,  is  unique).  A  Greek  will,  however,  was 
a  settlement  or  trust-deed  rather  than  a  will  in 
the  Roman  {i.e.  the  modern)  sense.  In  it  the 
conditions  of  inheritance  were,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  testator,  but  it 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  executed,  and  thereupon 
at  once  became  absolute,  irrevocable,  and  unalter- 
able. 

3.  The  LXX  translators  adopted  the  word  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  nng.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  supposed  to  have  influenced  their 
choice  : — (a)  8iaOr)KT]  represented  essentially  a  '  one- 
sided covenant,'  crwdrjK'rj  (the  ordinary  word)  a 
mutual  one  ;  (b)  diadrjKT]  was  cliarged  with  religious 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  will  conveyed  the 
religious  institutions  as  well  as  the  property  of  the 
family  (cf.  the  similar  case  of  the  Hebrew  '  birth- 
right ').  It  may  possibly  also  have  been  used,  in 
the  popular  spoken  dialect,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
that  of  a  will  (cf.  diaTidecrdai). 

4.  (a)  The  sjiecial  reference  in  Lk  V^  [=  Ps 
105^'-  ?]  is  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gn  15. 
17).  {b)  The  words  of  Mt  26-8,  jvij.  1434  j-lj.  2220] 
are  plainly  drawn  from  Ex  24^.  The  addition  of 
'  new'  (AV,  RVm)  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  II. cc,  has  small 
MS  authority,  and  is  rejected  in  RV  text :  it  is 
due  to  1  Co  11-^.  Yet  the  idea  of  a  '  new  covenant ' 
had  been  the  theme  of  OT  prophets  (cf.  Jer  SP^"^- 
etc.),  and  its  application  to  the  Christian  covenant 
was  in  current  use  among  the  Apostles  :  the  '  old ' 
covenant  in  the  implied  contrast  was  the  Mosaic 
not  the  Abrahamic  (2  Co  3",  He  9^^  etc. ),  and  the 
allusion  to  Ex  24^  seems  tacitly  to  suggest  the 
same  contrast  here. 

Literature. — Ramsay,  Hist.  Com.  mi  Galatians,  p.  349  flf.; 
Westcott,  Hebreivs,  p.  298 ff.;  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Covenant,' 
'Testament.'  F.    g.    RaNKEN. 

TETRARCH  {rerpdpxv^  is  the  classical  form,  but 
in  NT  the  MS  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Terpadpxv^  [Tisch.,  WH,  and  Nestle]). — The  title  is 
used  in  the  Gospels  of  Antipas  (Mt  14^,  Lk  S^-  '^  9''), 
and  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  (Lk  3^).  Originally  it 
denoted  the  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  country 
or  province.  Euripides  {Ale.  1154)  is  the  earliest 
writer  to  use  the  term  Terpapxia.,  and  applies  it  to 
Thessaly,  which  in  primitive  times  was  divided  for 
civil  administration  into  four  districts.  This  ar- 
rangement was  restored  in  the  constitution  given 
l)y  Philip  of  Macedon  ( Demos.  Philipp.  iii.  26,  where 
the  word  is  clearly  technical  and  free  from  the 
doiibt  in  which  Euripides  leaves  it).  A  similar 
system  was  met  with  in  Galatia,  where  each  of  the 
three  tribes  had  its  four  tetrarchs  (Strabo,  430, 
566  f . ).  Pompey  afterwards  reduced  the  number 
to  three,  one  for  each  tribe,  but  retained  the 
original  title  (Appian,  Mithridat.  46).  Thence- 
forward, if  not  at  an  even  earlier  date,  the  name 
lost  its  etymological  meaning,  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  petty  dependent  prince,  suboixlinate  in  rank 
to  kings  but  enjoying  .some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty  (Cic.  jrro  Milone,  xxviii.  76 ;  Hor. 
Sat.  I.  iii.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25;  et  al.).  Such 
tetrarchs  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  especially 
in  Syria.  Antony  conferred  the  title  upon  both 
Herod  and  his  brother  Phasael  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV. 
xiii.  1,  BJ  I.  xii.  5) ;  but  the  rank  was  almost 
purely  titular,  and  left  them  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  high  priest,  Hyrcanus  II.  In  B.C.  30  another 
brother,  Pheroras,  was  made  tetrarch  of  Peraea 
(Jos.  Ant.  XV.  X.  3),  the  nominal  honour  being 
maintained  on  an  income  granted  by  Herod  him- 
self.    In  the  Gospels  the  etymological  signification 


of  the  term  has  evaporated.  For,  though  Herod 
divided  his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  the  one 
assigned  to  Salome  consisted  merely  of  a  jmlace 
with  the  revenue  of  certain  so-called  free  towns, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  tetrarchy.  With  this  excep- 
tion, his  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  title  of  '  tetrarch '  was  conferi-ed  by  the 
will  of  Rome  upon  Antipas  and  Philip,  whilst  that 
of  '  ethnarch,'  or  recognized  head  of  a  nation, 
was  similarly  bestowed  upon  Archelaus.  On  two 
occasions  Antipas  is  styled  '  king'  (Mt  14^,  cf.  14^, 
Mk  6^-'-  "•  -^^•) ;  and  the  obvious  explanation  is  that 
his  subjects  were  encouraged,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  disposed,  to  speak  of  him  by  the  higher 
title,  for  Avhich  Rome  had  substituted  a  lower, 
without  any  allusion  to  its  strict  meaning.  Simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  Lysanias.  He  was  ruler  of  the 
district  of  Abila  in  tlie  Lebanon,  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Ituraja  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Lysanias  I.  in  B.C.  36.  That  kingdom  was 
in  the  course  of  time  broken  uj)  into  three  parts,  of 
which  Abilene  formed  one,  with  another  Lysanias 
as  its  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  vi.  10,  XIX.  v.  1  ; 
CIG  4521,  4523).  The  term  may  have  been  selected 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  district  in  com- 
parison with  the  earlier  kingdom,  but  it  preserves 
no  record  of  the  division  of  a  countny  or  associa- 
tion of  tribes  into  four  jmrts.  In  the  Gospels  the 
tetrarch  is  merely  a  petty  prince,  dependent  upon 
Rome  for  the  retention  of  his  few  emblems  of 
sovereignty,  whilst  encouraged  to  self-repression 
and  loyal  service  by  an  occasional  promotion  to  a 
higher  dignity.  R.  W.  Moss. 

TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS.— 1.  The  problem.— 

All  true  criticism  must  begin  by  taking  cognizance 
of,  and  as  far  as  possible  accounting  for,  existing 
facts.  The  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  text  of 
the  Gospels  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

(i. )  A  Greek  text  substantially  the  same  as  the 
text  underlying  the  AV  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  by  Christendom  as  the  authentic 
Greek  text  from  about  the  year  A.D.  350  till  the 
development  in  modern  times  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  text  of  the  NT.  This  text  is  found  in  the 
great  mass  of  existing  Greek  MSS,  and  was  used 
by  almost  all  ecclesiastical  writers  from  Chrysos- 
tom  onwards.  Translated  into  Syriac,  under  the 
name  of  the  Peshitta  version,  it  was  used  by  most 
of  the  Syriac-speaking  Churches  from  at  least  the 
4th  cent,  onwards.  It  was  the  only  Greek  text 
printed  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West,  and 
received  the  name  of  Textus  Reecptus  (TR)  from 
an  expression  used  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
Elzevir  edition,  1633  :  '  textum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab 
omnibus  receptum,  in  quo  nihil  immutatum  aut 
corruptum  damns.' 

(ii.)  Against  this  general  unanimity  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  text  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  of  the  West  read  the  Gospels  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Jerome  (A.D.  384),  according 
to  a  text  substantially  different  from  the  TR. 
Moreover,  existing  MSS  and  Patristic  quotations 
of  the  earlier  Latin  versions  differed  from  the  TR 
even  more  fundamentally,  and  similar  types  of 
text  are  found  to  have  been  very  widely  spread, 
speaking  in  a  geographical  sense,  and  occur  in 
some  important  MSS,  in  many  ancient  Versions, 
and  in  the  quotations  of  many  Christian  writers, 
especially  in  the  earliest  times.  This  text  (or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  texts  of  this  type)  has 
been  named  '  Western  ' ;  and,  although  it  has  long- 
been  well  known  that  the  term  is  not  exclusively 
applicable  in  a  geographical  sense  (indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  least  some  members  of  this 
family  may  have  had  their  rise  in  the  East),  yet 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  it  must  for  the  present 
be  employed. 
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(iii.)  But  a  few  of  our  earliest  Greek  MSS,  sup- 
ported by  the  quotations  of  the  most  scholarly 
Fathers  of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  by  a  few 
Versions,  present  a  different  text,  which  has  com- 
mended itself  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  proved  antiquity,  to  most  modern 
critical  scholars  :  it  forms  the  base  of  practically 
all  the  modern  critical  editions,  and  of  our  English 
KV. 

2.  The  Received  Text. — A  text  substantially  the 
same  as  the  TE.  has  been  called  by  Dean  Burgon 
and  his  school  the  '  Traditional  Text ' ;  by  Dr. 
Hort  (in  the  Introduction  '  to  Westcott  and  Sort's 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek)  the 
'  Syrian '  Text.  Hort  also  suggests  the  name 
'  Antiocliian,'  which  is  preferable,  because  it  avoids 
any  chance  of  confusion  with  the  totally  distinct 
Syriac  versions.  For  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
later  on  in  this  article,  Hort  considers  that  the 
Antiocliian  text  atlords  practically  no  evidence  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  original  Greek  of  the 
NT,  and  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
most  extreme  opponent  of  the  TR.  In  his  opinion 
(Introduction,  §  1S5)  tlie  Antiocliian  text  'must  be 
the  result  of  a  recension  in  the  projjer  sense  of  the 
word,  a  work  of  attempted  criticism,  performed 
deliberately  by  editors  and  not  merely  by  scribes.' 
He  further  distinguishes  two  stages  in  the  revision, 
and  thinks  (§  19U)  that  the  final  ju'ocess  was  com- 
pleted by  350  or  thereabouts,  and  that  the  hrst 
process  took  place  at  some  date  between  250  and 
350.  According  to  Burgon  and  his  close  follower 
Miller,  these  recensions  are  purely  imaginary  crea- 
tions ;  they  believe  the  Church  of  Antioch  (in 
company,  no  doubt,  with  practically  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  Churches)  to  have  preserved  the  pure 
text  from  the  first.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
Chrysostom  used  this  text :  he  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  lived  in 
that  city  till  398,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  seen  above  that  even  the 
main  opponents  of  this  text  allow  that  it  took  its 
final  shape  probably  about  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  birth.  From  that  time  onAvards  it  held 
practically  undisputed  SAvay,  and  the  main  mass 
of  later  MSS  contain  it.  When  at  length,  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  first 
New  Testaments  in  Greek  were  published,  they 
naturally  rested  on  the  MSS  in  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical use,  and  thus  the  Antiocliian  text  became 
the  '  Received  '  Greek  text  of  modern  Christendom, 
from  which  our  own  AV  was  made. 

As  has  been  sho^^^l  above,  the  history  of  the  printed  text  in 
the  16th  cent,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Antiochian  text ; 
although  of  no  critical  importance,  it  is  a  subject  very  full  of 
interest.  [A  good  short  account  of  the  early  printed  editions 
will  be  found  in  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction  (ed.  Miller, 
1894),  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  Cf.  also  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  NT,  1854].  The  NT  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
as  vol.  V.  of  the  Coniplutensian  Polyglott  Bible.  This  magnifi- 
cent work  was  prepared  at  the  cost  of  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros,  Cardinal-Arehbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  printed  at 
Alcala  (Coyn2)lutmn),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The 
OT  was  given  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  ;  the  Apocr\'pha  and 
NT  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  volume  containing  the  NT  (which 
was  the  first  to  be  printed)  was  completed  on  Iflth  .Jan.  1514  ; 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  truly  great  Cardinal,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  work  was  delayed,  the  Pope's  license  not  being 
granted  till  22nd  March  1520.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  forestall 
the  Spanish  edition,  John  Froben,  the  celebrated  publisher  at 
Basle,  employed  Erasmus  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  NT  in 
Greek,  accompanied  by  a  revised  Latin  version :  this  was 
hurried  through  the  press,  and  published  in  1516.  Erasmus 
published  other  editions  in  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  Other 
important  editions  are  those  of  Robert  Stephen  (especially  the 
folio  of  1550,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  standard  text), 
Theodore  de  B6ze  (Beza),  and  the  brothers  Elzevir.  All  printed 
editions,  even  those  prepared  by  the  great  founders  of  textual 
.  criticism,  were  based  upon  the  TR  until  1831,  when  Lachmann 
published  a  text  constructed  directly  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments. 


*  This  Introduction  was  written  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  will  in  this 
article  be  cited  under  his  name,  though  the  two  editors  accept 
joint  responsibility  for  it. 


Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  textual 
criticism,  the  TR  must  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  deep  veneration  and  of  close 
study.  It  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Christianity.  Through  it  the 
Spirit  of  God  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  spoken  to  the 
greater  number  of  her  members.  It  has  controlled 
the  doctrine  and  the  life  of  Christians,  and  by  its 
means  we  have  been  freed,  in  part  at  least,  i'rom 
the  heavy  yoke  of  mediaeval  sacerdotalism  and 
superstition.  Those  who  translated  it  into  modern 
languages  have  left  us  in  their  work  something  of 
their  own  life  and  spirit.  If  extent  of  influence 
for  good  is  to  be  our  criterion,  then  surely,  what- 
ever its  origin,  the  TR  and  the  translations  made 
from  it  bear  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  have  an  unsurpassed  and  almost  unsurpassable 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

This  much  every  thinking  Christian  will  surely 
grant.  But  it  is  a  diU'erent  thing  to  go  on  to  say  : 
'  therefore  this  text  must  be  the  original  authentic 
text.'  It  would  be  as  logical  to  argue  that  because 
the  gospel  was  given  to  the  world  in  tlie  Greek 
language,  therefore  Jesus  must  have  spoken  in  the 
same  language.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
exjjerience  of  God's  methods  of  working  that  He 
should  employ  an  instrument  fashioned  and  con- 
ditioned not  only  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  its  rise,  but  also  by  those  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  Burgon  and 
Miller's  writings  seem  to  imply  (we  believe,  in- 
deed, that  the  Dean  stated  it  in  so  many  words) 
that  of  necessity  God  must  have  provided  for 
the  accurate  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  book 
which  He  had  given  to  man.  It  appears  to  have 
been  inconceivable  to  Burgon  that  the  true  text 
should  be  any  other  than  that  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church  :  to  him  the  Church  was 
the  guardian  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  people  believe  her  to  be  the  guardian  of 
doctrine.  If  this  view,  even  though  not  expressly 
stated,  is  felt  to  underlie  the  student's  conclusions, 
then  those  conclusions  are  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  matters  Avith  which  the  critic  can  deal. 
They  may,  as  in  the  case  of  views  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith,  or  of 
theories  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  con- 
ceivably rest  on  a  true  spiritual  perception,  but 
they  do  not  rest  on  evidence,  with  which  alone  the 
critic  is  competent  to  deal.  We  have  pointed  out 
above  that  a  large,  and  the  most  enlightened,  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation  of  Jerome, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  authoritative  exponent 
of  the  true  text  and  sense  of  the  original.  There 
never  has  been  a  unanimous  tradition  as  to  the 
text  of  Scripture  :  only  for  the  three  centuries  that 
followed  the  first  jirinting  of  the  Greek  NT  has 
there  been  even  an  appearance  of  such  unanimity. 
But  though  the  writings  of  Burgon  and  Miller 
force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  for  them  per- 
sonally their  theory  rested  on  a  jiriori  grounds, 
yet  they  have  with  great  labour,  assiduity,  and 
learning  collected  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  'Traditional  Text.'  Unfortu- 
nately, Burgon  wrote  in  such  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  the  leading  textual  critics  and  of  the 
most  ancient  MSS  of  the  NT  that  most  of  his  work 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ex -parte  statement  rather 
than  of  a  solid  contribution  to  the  investigation  of 
a  difficult  problem.  Miller,  who  edited  and  com- 
pleted many  of  Burgon's  papers  after  his  death, 
adopted  a  inore  temperate  tone  ;  but  so  much  of 
Burgon's  language  is  incorporated,  tliat  the  sub- 
ject is  still  treated  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a 
polemical  controversy  than  of  a  critical  investiga- 
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tion.  Moreover,  Burgon's  contention  was  that  the 
'  Traditional  Text '  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
claim  to  be  regai'ded  as  the  true  text ;  all  docu- 
ments that  differ  from  it  are  treated  as  of  prac- 
tically no  value.  Hort,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered the  '  Traditional '  or  '  Antiochian  '  text  to 
be  valneless  as  evidence.  Thus  the  subject  has 
lieen  treated  at  its  extreme  points,  and  neither  side 
has  taken  sufficient  trouble  to  discover  how  much 
truth  is  contained  in  the  views  of  the  other  side. 
We  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  this  matter,  be- 
cause we  think  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition 
to  regard  the  '  Traditional  Text '  as  a  hobby  of 
Burgon's,  and  to  treat  his  defence  of  it  with  the 
same  contempt  that  he  poured  so  freely  on  others. 

3.  Hort's  '  Syrian  '  or  '  Antiochian '  Text.  —  In 
part  iii.  of  Hort's  Introduction,  chapter  ii.  bears  the 
heading,  '  Results  of  Genealogical  Evidence  proper.' 
Section  i.  (§§  130-168)  is  devoted  to  proving  the 
posteriority  of  Antiochian  to  other  known  types  of 
readings.  We  hope  to  show  later  on  that  the  evi- 
dence here  adduced  is  not  entitled  to  be  called 
'  genealogical '  in  a  strict  sense,  but  with  this  we 
are  not  for  tlie  moment  concerned.  Hort  begins 
(§  130)  by  stating  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
all  great  variations  of  text  were  prior  to  the  5th 
cent.,  since  the  text  of  Chrysostom  and  other 
Syrian  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent,  is  substantially 
identical  with  the  common  late  text;  and  (§  131) 
the  text  of  every  other  considerable  group  of  docu- 
ments is  shown  by  analogous  evidence  of  Fathers 
and  Versions  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  antiquity. 
If  we  were  living  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  would  in  all  essential  points 
be  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Hort  then  adduces 
three  lines  of  evidence  to  prove  the  posteriority  of 
Antiochian  readings:  (i.)  by  analysis  of  connate 
readings  (§§  132-151),  (ii.)  by  Ante-Nicene  Patristic 
evidence  (§§  152-162),  (iii.)  by  internal  evidence  of 
Syrian  [i.e.  Antiochian)  readings  (§§  163-168).  We 
must  deal  with  each  of  these  divisions  separately. 

(i.)  When  one  reading  is  found  in  one  group  of 
documents,  another  in  a  second  group,  and  the 
two  different  readings  are  found  combined  in  a 
third  group,  this  reading  is  said  to  be  '  conflate. ' 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the  first  two 
readings  are  prior  to  the  conflate  reading,  or  else 
it  is  not  a  conflate  reading  at  all.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment goes  in  a  circle,  unless  either  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  two  separate  readings  existed  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  conflate  reading  did 
not,  or  the  conflate  reading  is  so  obviously  wrong- 
that  it  cannot  conceivably  be  the  original  reading. 
If  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled,  then  con- 
clusions based  on  the  so-called  conflate  readings 
are  matters  of  judgment,  not  of  evidence.  Hort 
adduces  and  examines  eight  cases  of  readings 
which  he  believes  to  be  conflate  :  in  each  case, 
according  to  his  view,  the  Antiochian  text  has 
combined  two  separate  readings  found  in  earlier 
texts.  Obviously  eight  examples,  taken  four  from 
Mark  and  four  from  Luke,  attbrd  but  a  slender 
foundation  on  which  to  build  :  it  may  be,  and  has 
l)een,  urged  that  these  eight  examples  are  only 
specimens  taken  from  a  large  number  available, 
but  until  further  examples  are  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  case  must  be  judged  by  the  eight  given. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  jrive  here  the  main  readings 
in  the  instance  selected  for  special  discussion  by  Hort.  In  Jlk 
6«  (following-  and  the  people  saiv  them  going,  and  many  knew 
them,  and  they  ran  there  together  on  foot  from  all  the  cities)  we 
find  the  following  readings  : 

XXI  ■Tf>w,x6!>v  cixjTO'j;  (and  outwent  them),  NB  lect  49  Lat.  vg  Boh 
Arm  and  (with  Tpoa-yikBrnJor  ^por,x6oy)  LA  13  lect  39  ;  Syr.  vg 
has  hoc)  rrpoYiXSov  mCtov    Ihs7. 

XXI  a-uv-^xBov  xCtov  (flwid  Came  together  there),  Ds"-  28,  604  b 
(■2p«  d  ff  i  r  have  xxi  ?ixftov  xutov,  a  simply  et  veneru7it,  Syr.  sin 
and  when  they  came  :  these  documents  might  be  taken  to  sup- 
port either  of  the  shorter  readings). 

xcci  Tpor,XDo)i  ccvTou;  xoii  (nw,X%0M  rpi;  airo'v  (and  oidtcent  them. 


and  came  together  niito  him),  all  known  uncials,  except  the  five 
named  above,  all  cursives  except  eight,  /  7  Syr.  hcl  ^-Eth. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  tiiat  xai  a-vf^xOov  Tpo;  bcutov  alone  was  ever  read  ;  more- 
over, the  evidence  for  x^l  (runiixdoi  ccCtou  is  very  slender,  and 
quite  possibly  later  than  the  supposed  conflation.  Mill  sug- 
gested with  much  probability  that  D  omitted  the  words  and 
outwent  them  because  they  contradicted  Mt  14i«  and  Lk  9^1 
'  the  crowds  followed  him.'  Swete,  ad  foe,  quotes  33  as  reading 
in^nhpxu.ov  Tfio;  acurch;  xx'i  irviy,XOov  rrpos  ai-rov  :  this  appears  to 
have  been  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  words  objected  to. 
The  reading  of  the  mass  of  MSS  gives  such  good  sense  that 
Ilort  himself  says  (S  13G),  'There  is  nothing  in  the  sense  that 
would  tempt  to  alteration  :  all  runs  easily  and  smoothly,  and 
there  is  neither  contradiction  nor  manifest  tautology '';  a"nd 
again  (§  138),  '  Had  it  been  the  only  extant  reading,  it  would 
have  roused  no  suspicion.'  He  does,  indeed,  argue  that  the 
fresh  point  made  by  and  came  together  unto  him  '  simply  spoils 
the  point  of  iiiXSuv  in  v.3-t ;  the  multitude  "followed"  (Mt., 
Luke)  the  Lord  to  the  desert  region  (:X£i),  but  the  actual 
arrival  at  His  presence  was  due  to  His  act,  not  theirs,  for  He 
"came  out"  of  His  retirement  in  some  sequestered  nook  to 
meet  them.'  But  Swete,  ad  loc.,  far  more  naturally  takes  the 
iliXOm  to  mean  '  having  landed,'  and  thus  the  only  objection 
that  Hort  could  find  to  the  language  of  the  fuller  reading  falls 
to  the  ground  :  the  crowd  were  the  first  to  reach  the  spot 
whither  Jesus  and  His  disciples  were  going,  they  ran  together 
on  the  beach  to  meet  Him  ;  and  as  He  landed  He  saw  them,  and 
realized  that  He  could  not  secure  the  quiet  He  sought.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  the  reading  of  KBLA  is  due  to  the 
accidental  omission  of  a  clause. 

In  none  of  the  eight  cases  can  it  be  proved  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  longer  reading  both  existed 
separately  at  a  time  when  the  combined  reading- 
did  not  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  readings  in  which  the  two  separate  ones  are 
combined  are  likely  to  be  right  or  not. 

Dr.  Salmon  (Some  Thoughts  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
XT,  p.  68)  says  that  '  Canon  Cook  elaboi-ately  discussed  Hort's 
eight  cases,  contending  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  con- 
flation hypothesis  gives  the  less  probable  account  of  the  facts.' 
He  adds  :  '  In  each  of  these  cases  I  did  not  myself  follow  Hort 
altogether  without  misgivings.'  Miller  also  discusses  the  sup- 
posed conflations  in  Appendix  ii.  of  his  '  Causes  of  Corruption,' 
and  makes  out  a  fairly  good  case  for  the  originality  of  the  sup- 
posed conflate  readings. 

(ii.)  Hort's  next  argument  to  prove  the  posteri- 
ority of  Antiochian  readings  is  founded  on  Ante- 
Nicene  Patristic  evidence. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  Hort's  example  in  giving  at  this 
point  some  general  considerations  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
the  use  of  Patristic  evidence.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties  experienced  in  using  it.  To  begin 
with,  the  material  is  necessarily  verj'  fragmentary  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Each  writer  quotes  but  a  limited  number  of  passages, 
so  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  specially  prominent  passages 
that  we  can  get  together  a  really  representative  collection  of 
Patristic  quotations.  It  follows  that  any  kind  of  Patristic 
apparatus  is  more  or  less  deceptive.  It  may  be,  for  instance, 
that  Origen  has  a  reading  which  agrees  with  MSS  most  approved 
by  critical  \\Titers,  but  that  the  ]>assage  in  which  it  occurs  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Here  we  are  placed  in  a 
difficulty,  because  Clement  and  Origen  did  not  by  any  means 
always  agree,  and,  if  a  quotation  had  been  preserved  in  which 
Clement  used  a  different  reading,  it  would  be  probable  that 
Origen's  reading  did  not  belong  to  the  text  traditionally  current 
at  Alexandria,  but  that  he  had  obtained  it  from  some  other 
source  ;  his  evidence,  therefore,  would  be  simply  of  a  personal 
character.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  weighing  Patristic 
evidence  to  deal  with  the  author's  quotations  as  a  whole,  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  text  he  used. 
When  Clement's  and  Origen's  quotations  are  thi:s  dealt  with,  it 
is  found  that  Origen  in  part  agrees  with  the  text  most  favoured 
by  critical  editors,  but  that  his  predecessor  Clement  used  a 
substantially  different  text  of  a  '  Western '  type  ;  Origen  too, 
in  part,  followed  '  Western '  texts  :  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  phenomena  lead  will  be  discussed  later  on.  The  important 
]ioint  to  note  at  this  stage  is  that  the  whole  mass  of  a  writer's 
quotations  must  be  treated  as  one  whole,  and  that,  while  we 
can  discover  the  type  of  text  he  used,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  only 
fragmentary,  and  necessarily  confined  as  far  as  details  are  con- 
cerned to  the  passages  explicitly  quoted. 

A  moment's  reflexion  on  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  quoted 
in  extempore  sermons  or  in  conversation  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  a  writer's  quotations  may  not  always  reproduce  the 
text  that  he  considered  the  best,  supposing  him  to  have  formed 
a  critical  judgment  on  the  subject  Natural  looseness  of  quota- 
tion from  memory,  familiarity  with  more  than  one  text,  and 
confusion  between  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels,  will  account 
for  many  deviations  that  cannrft  he  considered  genuine  variant 
readings.  A  knowledge  of  the  proneness  of  the  human  brain 
to  repeat  a  mistake  once  made,  will  render  us  cautious  even 
when  a  writer  quotes  a  passage  more  than  once  in  the  same 
unusual  form.  Even  with  great  care  and  wide  experience  it  is 
difficult  for  a  student  to  feel  sure  that  a  f|Uotation  gives  the 
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reading  which  the  writer,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  would 
have  deliberately  stated  to  be  the  right  one. 

Moreover,  we  often  feel  great  doubt  whether  the  quotation 
stands  in  our  printed  editions  in  its  original  form.  The  works 
of  many  Greek  Fathers  have  been  notoriously  badly  edited,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  have  had  personal  experience  of  the  editor's 
methods  that  we  can  feel  any  security  that  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  JISS  and  other  evidence  available.  Dr.  iN'estle 
(in  his  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  NT, 
Eng.  tr.  1901,  p.  145)  refers  to  an  extreme  instance  of  supineness 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  even  a  fairly  recent  editor  :  he  ga\  e 
in  his  MS  the  first  and  last  words  of  quotations,  and  left  the  printer 
to  fill  them  up  from  a  printed  copy  of  the  NT. 

And  when  we  go  behind  the  editions,  we  often  find  that  only 
comparatively  late  MSS  are  now  extant,  and  we  have  to  allow 
for  the  natural  tendencj'  of  scribes  to  substitute,  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously,  familiar  for  unfamiliar  readings.  Sometimes 
the  comments  that  follow  the  quotation  enable  the  student  to 
detect  the  substitution,  but  such  alterations  must  have  been 
made  bj"  scribes  in  numberless  passages  in  which  there  are  no 
means  of  discovering  them. 

The  case  of  Fathers  writing  in  a  language  other  than  Greek 
presents  further  difficulties,  because  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
how  far  the  form  of  the  quotation  is  due  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  Greek,  and  how  far  to  familiarity  with  the  version  in 
their  own  language.  Analogous  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of 
works  which  are  preserved  only  in  translations,  because  the 
translator  was  likely  to  introduce  readings  familiar  to  him  in 
the  vernacular. 

We  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  this  matter  in  order  to  show 
how  much  care  is  needed  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  Patristic 
evidence  in  regard  to  individual  readings.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  desire  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  immense 
importance  of  Patristic  evidence  when  emploj'ed  with  due  pre- 
cautions for  its  proper  purpose,  namely,  the  dating  and  localizing 
of  special  tj-pes  of  text. 

But,  again,  we  must  remember  that  the  remains  of  Ante- 
Nicene  Christian  literature  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  very 
fragmentary.  'The  only  period  for  which  we  have  anything 
like  a  suflBciency  of  representative  knowledge  consists  roughly  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  from  about  175  to  250 '  (Hort,  §  158). 
Besides  Clement  and  Origen,  Hort  names  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Cj'prian,  and  Novatian,  belonging  to  the  period 
named  ;  Methodius  towards  the  close  of  the  3rd  cent. ;  and 
Eusebius  of  Csesarea  in  the  first  third  of  the  4th  century.  '  The 
text  used,'  writes  Hort  (§  159),  '  by  all  those  Ante-Nicene  Greek 
writers,  not  being  connected  with  Alexandria,  who  have  left 
considerable  remains,  is  substantially  Western.' 

AVe  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  value 
of  tlie  argument  for  the  posteriority  of  Antiochian 
readings  which  Hort  bases  on  Ante-Nicene  Patristic 
evidence :  itis  an  e  silentio  argument — that  no  extant 
writer  before  Chrysostom  used  the  Antiochian  text. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  considerably  lessened 
if  we  reflect  that,  had  the  writings  of  Origen 
perished,  we  should  have  had  practically  no  Ante- 
Nicene  Patristic  evidence  for  the  type  of  text  con- 
tained in  the  RV. 

Miller  [The  Traditional  Text,  p.  94  ff'.)  has 
attempted  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Tradi- 
tional or  Antiochian  text  by  a  wide  appeal  to 
Patristic  evidence.  In  a  sense  he  fails,  because  if 
a  reading  is  shown  to  be  older  than  the  supposed 
revision  which  produced  the  Antiochian  text,  it  is 
said  by  the  school  of  Hort  to  be  not  distinctively 
Antiochian,  but  a  '  Western '  reading  adopted  by 
the  revisers.  To  one  who  does  not  adopt  an  extreme 
view  on  either  side,  this  will  probably  appear  very 
like  a  fight  over  empty  names.  The  Antiochian 
text  confessedly  contained  an  ancient  element,  and 
the  real  question  is  whether  critical  editors  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  it.  Call  the  text  by  what  name  you  will,  but  let 
it  be  judged  on  the  intrin.sic  value  of  its  reading.s, 
not  in  accordance  with  uncertain  theories.  Its  very 
existence  forms  evidence  in  favour  of  certain  types 
of  the  Western  text,  which  must  go  back  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  as  is  shown  by  Miller  ;  and  the  real 
question  at  issue  is,  What  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  these  texts  ? 

(iii.)  The  judgment  of  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Hort 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Antiochian  readings 
must  carry  the  greatest  weight.  It  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  quote  his*  own  words.  '  Another 
step  is  gained  by  a  close  examination  of  all  read- 
ings distinctively  Syrian  (Antiochian)  in  the  sense 
explained  above,  comparing  them  on  grounds  of 
Internal  Evidence,  Transcriptional  and  Intrinsic, 


with  the  other  readings  of  the  same  passages.  The 
result  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis 
which  was  mentioned  as  not  excluded  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  conflate  readings,  namely  that  in 
other  cases,  where  the  Syrian  text  diflers  from  all 
other  extant  ancient  texts,  its  authors  may  have 
copied  some  other  equally  ancient  and  perhaps 
purer  text  now  otherwise  lost'  (§  163).  This  de- 
cision may  be  regarded  either  as  an  expression  of 
subjective  judgment,  in  which  case  its  value  will 
vary  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
author's  ability  as  a  critic;  or  else  it  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  certain  lines  of  argument, 
in  which  case  it  is  the  business  of  other  critics  to 
examine  those  arguments. 

The  conclusions  which  Hort  reached  in  regard 
to  the  conflate  readings  discussed  above  rest  on, 
and  indeed  may  be  fairly  considered  to  assume  the 
truth  of,  his  views  as  to  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  diflerent  families  into  which  he  divides  all 
extant  NT  documents.  His  whole  text  is  indeed 
based  on  those  views ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
discuss  the  problem  before  us  intelligently,  it  is 
essential  to  have  correct  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  genealogical  evidence,  and  of  how  far  it 
is  available  for  the  criticism  of  the  NT  text. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that,  if  the  original  of  a 
document  exists,  no  number  of  copies  will  jjossess 
any  value  for  settling  its  text,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  document  itself.  This 
is  the  simple  ground  on  which  all  genealogical  evi- 
dence rests.  If  three  independent  copies  have  been 
made  of  a  document  which  ha.s  itself  perished,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  where  all  three  agree 
they  correctly  represent  the  original ;  and  further, 
in  cases  where  two  of  the  copies  agree  against  the 
third,  we  shall  confidently  judge  that  these  two 
preserve  the  right  text,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
error.  Now  suppose  that  fifty  copies  have  been 
made  of  this  third  original  copy,  and  that  it  has 
itself  perished,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence 
of  the  two  extant  primary  copies  outweighs  the 
evidence  of  the  fifty  secondary  ones.  In  this  ex- 
ample it  is  assumed  that  the  exact  parentage  of 
every  copy  is  known.  This  is,  of  course,  seldom 
the  case  with  the  MSS  of  ancient  authors ;  but 
when  the  parentage  of  every  MS  concerned  can  be 
ascertained,  then  genealogical  evidence  gives  results 
from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

This  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
Illustrate  further  what  we  have  said,  by  reference  to  an  actual 
instance.  A  fair  number  of  MSS  exist  of  the  Pcedagogue  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  In  one  family  of  these,  consisting  of 
eight  or  more  members,  a  passage  of  considerable  length  is  left 
out.  Now  two  leaves  have  been  lost  from  a  MS  preserved  at 
Florence  (called  F),  which  contained  exactly  this  passage  ;  it  is 
therefore  beyond  doubt  that  the  MSS  referred  to  were  copied 
from  F  after  the  loss  of  these  leaves,  and  they  are  therefore  of  no 
value  as  evidence.  There  exists  also  at  Paris  another  MSJ(P), 
considerably  older  than  F.  At  one  time  there  was  some  little 
doubt  about  the  relation  existing  between  these  two  MSS  ;  but 
after  a  time  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Stahlin, 
that  certain  notes  that  were  WTitten  in  P  by  different  people  and 
at  different  times,  are  WTitten  in  F  in  the  hand  of  the  original 
scribe  ;  this  makes  it  certain  that  F  was  copied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  P,  and  it  can  therefore  also  be  put  aside. 
Further  "researches  showed  that  every  known  MS  of  the  work 
was  derived  from  P,  which  consequently  forms  our  only  authority 
for  the  text.  It  is  verj'  seldom  that  such  certain  results  as  these 
can  be  reached  in  actual  practice.  It  is  generally  possible  to 
group  MSS  to  some  extent  by  observing  their  agreement  in 
obvious  errors,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  different  scribes 
would  make  the  same  mistakes  independently  in  several  differ- 
ent places.  It  is  obvious  that  the  confidence  with  which  we  can 
emplov  genealogical  evidence  is  proportionate  to  the  certainty 
with  which  the  relations  of  the  MSS  have  been  ascertained.  In 
the  case  of  certain  cursive  JISS  of  the  Gospels  strictly  genea- 
logical evidence  is  forthcoming,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
cursives  13,  69,  124,  346,  and  certain  others,  are  derived  from 
one  common  ancestor ;  but,  except  for  this  one  important  and 
interesting  case,  the  genealogical  relations  of  Gospel  MSS  are 
matters  of  deduction,  if  not  of  guesswork. 

It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  acqui- 
esce in   Hort's  unqualified   condemnation   of   the 
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Antiochian  text,  so  far  as  that  condemnation  rests 
on  (i. )  the  analysis  of  conflate  readings,  wliich 
presupposes  certain  genealogical  relations  to  exist 
between  certain  groups  of  MISS,  and  involves  an 
argument  in  a  vicious  circle,  because  those  relations 
cannot  be  independently  shown  to  exist;  and  (ii.) 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  Patristic  evidence,  this  being 
precarious  from  its  fragmentary  character,  while 
at  tlie  same  time  it  does  prove  that  the  Antiochian 
text  contains  a  very  ancient  element.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  judge  this  text  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

i.  The  generally  accepted  Critical  Text. — Once 
again,  it  is  with  Hort's  views  that  we  must  princi- 
cipally  concern  ourselves,  because  WH's  text  is  the 
only  one  published  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  self  -  consistent.  No  textual  student  would 
place  much  confidence  in  Tischendorf's  judgment, 
which  is  embodied  in  his  cditio  octava  critica  major ; 
the  Greek  text  underlying  the  RV  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  accordance  with  any  ascer- 
tainable principles  ;  and  Weymouth's  '  Resultant 
Text,'  and  similar  editions,  founded  on  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  editors,  from  their  nature  have 
no  independent  critical  value.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  principles  on  which  WH  founded 
their  text.  We  have  already  shown  how  the  great 
mass  of  documents,  containing  an  Antiochian  text, 
were  set  on  one  side.  The  pre-Antiochian  texts 
Hort  divided  into  three  families,  and,  on  whtt  ap- 
pear to  many  students  insufficient  grounds,  assumed 
that  they  stood  in  certain  genealogical  relations  to 
one  another.  One  of  these  families  consists  of  the 
group  of  texts  commonly  called  'Western';  after 
setting  these  aside  as  obvious  corruptions  of  the 
original  text,  only  a  small  body  of  MSS,  Versions, 
and  Fathers  remains.  This  small  residuum,  how- 
ever, Horb  proceeds  to  again  divide  into  '  Neutral ' 
and  '  Alexandrian  '  documents.  It  is  now,  we  think 
we  may  say,  generally  acknowledged  that  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintained  (cf.  Salmon,  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  NT,  p. 
50  ff. ).  Practically,  he  classes  as  '  Alexandrian  ' 
the  readings  of  documents  which  usually  agree 
with  Codex  B,  when  they  differ  from  B  and  are 
not  supported  by  much  Western  evidence.  We 
shall  therefore  treat  these  documents  as  forming 
one  group,  and  distinguish  the  readings,  as  Salmon 
suggests,  as  early  and  later  Alexandrian.  Hort 
frankly  admitted  the  close  relation  existing  be- 
tween his  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  readings,  since 
he  conceived  both  sets  of  readings  to  be  derived 
from  a  common  non  -  Western  ancestor ;  this  led 
him,  in  the  case  of  an  important  set  of  readings, 
which  he  called  'Western  non-interpolations,'  to 
prefer  the  testimony  of  a  small  group  of  Western 
documents  to  the  practically  unanimous  evidence 
of  all  other  documents. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
main  documents  with  which  criticism  has  to  deal. 
We  begin  with,  those  which  more  or  less  regularly 
support  the  Alexandrian  readings.  See  also  art. 
Manuscripts. 

B,  the  famous  Codex  Vaticanus,  assigned  to  the  4th  cent.,  is 

by  far  the  most  interesting' ;  according  to  Hort,  it  con- 
tains a  purelj-  '  Neutral '  text  in  the  Gospels. 
N,  Codex  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by  Tischendorf  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  4th  century.  This 
MS  is  thought  by  Hort  to  be  free  from  Antiochian 
readings,  but  to  contain  a  '  mixed '  text,  that  is,  one  in 
which  Western,  Neutral,  and  Alexandrian  elements  are 
all  found,  though  in  the  Gospels  he  looks  on  it  as  largely 
Neutral ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  its  agreements 
with  B  are  very  numerous. 

C,  Codex    Ephrseml   Rescriptus,  a  palimpsest   preserved   at 

Paris,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  5th  century.  The 
text  of  this  MS  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance. 
Miller  {Plain  IntrA  vol.  i.  p.  123)  well  describes  its  text 
as  '  standing  nearly  midway  between  A  and  B,  somewhat 
inclining  to  the  latter.'  Hort  considers  C  to  contain  an 
Antiochian  and  also  a  Western  element. 
L,  Codex  Regius,  preserved  at  Paris,  belonging  to  the  8th 
century.  This  MS  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  number 
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of  readings  it  has  in  common  with  B.      According  to 
Hort  (§  2U9),  '  The  foundation  of  the  text  is  Non- Western 
Pre-Syrian.'     But  he  adds:  'The  fundamental  text  has 
been  largely  mixed  with  late  Western  and  with  Syrian 
elements.' 
T.  Under  this  symbol  are  placed  several  fragments  of  MSS 
containing  a  Greek  text  and  a  translation  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Sahidic  or  Thebaic).    They  range  in  date 
from  the  .5th  to  the  7th  century. 
X,  Codex  Monacensis,  preserved  at  Munich,  of  the  9th  or  10th 
cent.,  has  a  fundamentally  Antiochian  text,  but  is  of 
interest  because  it  often  joins  with  CL  in  giving  readings 
which  may  be  regarded  as  late  Alexandrian. 
Z,  Codex  Dublinensis  Rescriptus,  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to 
the  4th  cent.,  contains  295  verses  of  Mt.  in  22  fragments. 
The  text  is  apparently  pre-Antiochian,  and  agrees  more 
closely  with  N  than  with  B. 
A,  Codex  Sangallensis,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  has  an  ordi- 
nary Antiochian  text,  except  in  Mk.,  in  which  Gospel  it 
has  manj'  readings  in  common  with  CL. 
S,  Codex  Xacynthius,  a  palimpsest,  probably  of  the  8th  cent., 
belonging  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in 
London.     This  MS  contains  342  verses  of  Lk.,  giving  an 
apparently  pre-Antiochian  text,  in  which  both  Western 
and  Alexandrian  elements  are  found. 
1,  A  minuscule,  preserved  at   Basle,  assigned  to  the  10th, 

12th,  or  13th  cent.,  often  agrees  with  NB  and  BL. 
33,  A  minuscule  of  the  10th  cent.,  preserved  at  Paris,  has  been 
called  '  the  queen  of  cursives.'  It  has  a  very  interesting 
text,  containing  many  ancient  elements,  but  agreeing 
now  with  one,  now  with  another  type  of  readings. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  Versions,  as  might  be  expected,  to  some 
extent  support  the  Alexandrian  text ;  but  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  these  Versions  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reckon  with  them  as  an  element  in  the  critical  problem  pre- 
sented to  us.  Forbes  Robinson,  in  his  art.  '  Egyptian  Versions ' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  declines  to  follow  Lightfoot  and  Hort  in 
assigning  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  principal  Egyptian  Versions 
(i.e.  the  Bohairic  and  the  Sahidic),  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  to 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century.  He  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Sahidic  Version,  which  was  current  in  Upper  Egypt, 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally Western  rather  than  Alexandrian.  The  Bohairic  (mis- 
leadingly  called  Coptic,  and  also  Memphitic)  Version,  current  in 
Lower  Egypt,  confessedly  agrees  in  general  with  B,  and  perhaps 
even  more  closely  with  the  text  used  bj'  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
If  it  has  to  be  assigned  to  a  date  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  type  of 
text  then  current  in  Alexandria,  and  cannot  be  used  as  evidence 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  text.  The  remains  of  the 
Bashmuric  Versions  —  those  current  in  Middle  Egypt  —  are  so 
scanty  that  they  offer  little  help  at  present. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  by  including 
documents  which  occasionally  support  the  Alex- 
andrian text,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  attestation  for  most  of  Hort's  readings  lies 
l^ractically  in  the  group  ><BCLX  33,  often  sup- 
ported by  the  Egyptian  versions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  attestation  for 
Hort's  readings  is  often  aflbrded  by  documents 
which  he  classes  as  Western,  and  whose  evidence 
he  would  put  on  one  side  were  it  not  supported  by 
some  member  or  members  of  the  Alexandrian 
group.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  list  of  the 
main  Western  documents,  which  have  not  .already 
been  mentioned  as  containing  an  Alexandrian 
element. 

D.  Codex  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis,  of  the  6th  century.  This  is 
in  man}'  ways  the  most  interesting  MS  of  the  Gospels  extant : 
its  text  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unique,  and  gains  in  interest  and 
importance  from  the  support  which  it  often  receives  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  known,  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac. 
All  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  preserves  for  us  a  text  whicii 
was  widely  read  in  the  2nd  cent.,  and  the  questions  connected 
with  this  text  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  both 
in  importance  and  in  practical  interest. 

P  and  Q.  Two  palimpsests  preserved  at  Wolfenbiittel,  assigned 
respectively  to  tlie  6th  and  5th  centuries.  P  contains  31  frag- 
ments, consisting  of  518  verses  from  all  four  Gospels ;  Q  I2 
fragments  of  247  verses  from  Lk.  and  .lohn.  The  ancient  element 
in  these  MSS  is  partly  Western  and  partly  Alexandrian. 

R.  Codex  Nitriensis,  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  contains  25  fragments  of  Lk.,  consisting  of  about 
516  verses.     The  pre-Antinchian  readings  are  mostly  \Vestern. 

Two  groups  of  miniiscules  are  of  importance.  1-118-131-209 
are  fairly  closely  related,  and  offer  some  interesting  readings  ; 
but  far  more  important  are  the  minuscules  of  the  Ferrar  group, 
mentioned  above,  1 3-69-1 24-346-543-(788)-826.  This  group  pre- 
serves the  readings  of  a  lost  MS  containing  a  peculiar  Western 
text,  different  from  that  of  D,  but  in  a  manner  parallel  to  it. 
Another  important  minuscule,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  is  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  named  bv  Miller-Scrivener  473 
(565  of  Gregory,  81  of  Hort,  2pe  of  Tischendorf). 
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The  evidence  of  the  Versions  is  of  great  importance  in  regard 
to  the  Western  text,  for  it  shows  how  widespread  this  text  was 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  teaches  us  that  the  name  '  Western  ' 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  it  in  a  geographical  sense.  From 
East  and  West  and  from  the  south  of  Egypt  we  get  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  distinctively  Western  types  of  readings. 

The  Old  Latin  (t.e.  the  pre-Vulgate  Latin)  is  found  in  different 
forms,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  African,  European, 
and  Italic  ;  the  last  of  these,  however,  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
Vulgate  text,  that  we  shall  now  leave  it  on  one  side.  The  most 
important  MS  of  the  African  Latin  is  k  (Codex  Bobbiensis), 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  preserved  at  Turin.  Unfortunate!}',  it 
contains  only  portions  of  Alt.  and  Mark.  The  close  agreement 
of  its  readings  with  the  quotations  of  Cjprian  proves  that  it 
contains  a  text  used  in  Africa  in  early  times  ;  e  (Codex  Palatinus), 
of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.,  preserved  at  Vienna,  contains  a  version 
of  a  similar  type,  though  by  no  means  so  homogeneous  as  that 
of  k.  Of  the  European  Latin  there  are  several  MSS  :  a,  b,  ffQill. 
only),  h  (part  of  Mt.),  i  (part  of  Mk.  and  Lk.),  m  (not  a  MS,  but  a 
collection  of  passages  [testimonia]  from  the  OT  and  NT,  known 
as  the  '  Speculum');  this  type  is  also  found  to  some  extent  in  c, 
/,  and  q,  and  in  many  fragments  of  MSS. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  X'ulgate  is  preserved  in  very  numerous 
MSS.  It  is  fundamentallj'  Western  in  character,  as  being  a 
descendant  of  the  Old  Latin,  but  has  been  much  modified, 
especially  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  influence  of  Greek  MSS  of  the 
Antiochian  type. 

In  Sjriac,  the  Peshitta  Version  holds  a  place  analogous  to  St. 
Jerome's  V'ulgate  in  Latin,  and  supports  the  Antiochian  text. 
Another  Version,  called  b\'  the  followers  of  Hort  the  '  Old  Syriac,' 
is  preserved  in  two  MSS  ;  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  text 
of  which  was  published  b\  Cureton,  is  called  after  him  the 
' Curetonian  Syriac '  (Syr  c"')  ;  the  other  was  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson  in  the  Library  of  the  Convent  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  is  known  as  the  'Sinaitic  Syriac'  (Syr*'").  These 
Versions,  allied,  but  by  no  means  identical,  have  an  essentially 
Western  text.  Another  factor  in  the  Syriac  problem  is  the  Dia- 
tessaron  of  Tatian  (flourished  a.d.  160),  the  text  of  which  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  recovered  from  an  Arabic  translation,  from 
an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Syriac  conmientary  of  Ephraem 
Syrus,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the  Syrian  writer  Aphraates. 
The  Diatessaron  was  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  was 
widely  used  in  Syriac-speaking  countries  in  preference  to  the 
separate  Gospels  ;  and  in  compiling  it  Tatian  used  a  Western 
text,  similar  in  character  to  the  Old  Syriac.  The  mutual  rela- 
tions of  these  documents  are  still  in  dispute,  but  the  most 
probable  view  is  that  the  Old  Syriac  stands  to  the  Peshitta  as  the 
Old  Latin  does  to  Jerome  s  Vulgate.  Two  later  versions  must  be 
mentioned  ;  one  is  the  Harkleian  revision  of  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac,  made  by  Thomas  of  Harkel  about  the  year  616,  the  text 
of  which  is  based  on  the  Peshitta,  but  important  readings  from 
Greek  MSS  of  a  Western  type  are  given  in  the  margin  ;  the  other 
is  an  Evangelistarium,  or  Church-lesson  book,  of  the  11th  cent., 
known  as  the  '  Jerusalem  Syriac,'  which  sometimes  offers  very 
interesting  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  type.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Sahidic  version  of  LTpper  Egypt  is  funda- 
mentally Western. 

In  order  to  complete  this  brief  survey  of  the  most  important 
documents,  we  must  here  mention  A — the  important  Codex 
Alexandrinus  of  the  5th  cent. ,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
it  contains  a  pure  form  of  the  Antiochian  text,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  critics  will  learn  to  allow  more  weight  to  its 
evidence  than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  main  mass  of  uncials 
that  have  not  been  here  mentioned,  and  of  the  minuscules,  may 
be  regarded  as  simply  supplementing  the  evidence  of  A,  because 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  them  depends  upon  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  the  value  of  the  text  of  A. 

"We  have  now  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  use 
Avhich  Hort  makes  of  the  Alexandrian  group  of 
documents.  We  have  already  tried  to  show  how 
precarious  any  argument  is  which  rests  on  genea- 
logical considerations,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently full  evidence ;  at  the  best,  genealogical 
evidence  affords  us  no  help  in  judging  between  the 
Western  and  the  Alexandrian  texts,  because  they 
are  confessedly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  liave 
equal  claims  to  consideration  on  genealogical 
grounds.  But  if  it  can  be  shoAvn  that  the 
Alexandrian  group  consistently  supports  readings 
intrinsically  better  than  those  of  the  Western 
documents,  this  will  afibrd  good  reason  for  follow- 
ing it.  In  other  words,  the  question  comes  to 
this  :  Is  the  text  of  WH,  which  all  critics  admit  to 
be  substantially  a  text  used  at  Alexandria  early  in 
the  3rd  cent.,  on  the  ivhole  preferable  to  the  TR, 
and  to  such  a  text  as  would  be  formed  by  following 
exclusively  Western  documents  ?  The  answer  of 
critics  at  the  present  time  to  this  question  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  in  Avliich  it  differs  from  the 
TR,  WH's  text  has  the  support  of  the  best  Western 
as  well   as  of  the  Alexandrian  documents ;   it  is 


possible,  therefore,  to  argue  that  its  general  excel- 
lence is  due  to  the  pure  form  of  the  Western 
element  which  it  contains,  and  to  look  upon  the 
distinctively  Alexandrian  readings  as  blemishes. 
On  what  grounds  does  Hort  prefer  these  dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian  readings  ?  His  main  argu- 
ment is  the  internal  evidence  of  groups ;  all  the 
readings  supported  by  a  group  such  as  KB  or  KD 
are  examined,  and  judgment  is  passed  on  them 
collectively,  and  also  on  the  text  common  to  the 
MSS  forndng  the  group.  Now,  the  text  common 
to  N  and  D  is,  according  to  Hort's  classification, 
Western,  and  in  his  opinion  gives  inferior  readings 
(of  course,  when  unsupported  by  other  primary 
documents) ;  whereas  the  agreement  of  K  and  B 
almost  invariably  gives  readings  which  he  con- 
siders intrinsically  excellent.  This  method  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  a  wide  consideration  of  the 
general  readings  of  a  group,  to  a  great  extent  does 
away  with  the  personal  element  which  is  so  great  a 
danger  when  individual  readings  are  considered 
each  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  it  still  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  the  personal  equation,  since  a  general 
judgment  is  based  on  a  special  individual  judgment 
in  a  number  of  separate  cases  ;  thus  Hort's  system 
is  far  less  impersonal  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first 
sight.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  enter  into  all 
this  minute  research  unless  one  is  able  to  devote 
many  years  of  close  work  to  the  subject  ;  yet, 
without  doing  so,  it  appears  presumptuous  to  dis- 
pute Hort's  conclusions. 

But  judgment  in  this  matter  really  rests  on  a 
Avider  question.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable 
tliat  the  Alexandrian  text  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
vision, then  the  greater  part  of  Hort's  work  has 
been  expended  in  restoring  the  original  text  of 
that  revision,  and  is  only  a  step,  though  an  im- 
portant one,  in  getting  back  to  the  readings  of  the 
original  autographs.  Now,  recent  investigations 
seem  to  tend  to  render  two  facts  probable  :  (1) 
that  all  documents  giving  an  Alexandrian  text 
are  coimected  with  Egypt,  and  (2)  that  the  text 
current  in  Egypt  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen  was 
fundamentally  Western,  not  Alexandrian.  If  a 
strong  probability  can  be  made  out  for  these  two 
views,  then  it  will  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  Alexandrian  text  had  its  rise  in  Egypt  during 
the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent,,  and  it  will  have  to 
be  treated  as  parallel  to,  though  earlier  and  more 
important  than,  the  Antiochian  text.  Egypt  was 
the  home  of  scholars,  and  if  such  a  recension  was 
made  there,  it  is  natural  that  the  conclusions  of 
early  scholars  should  commend  themselves  on  their 
intrinsic  merits  to  men  of  similar  training  even  at 
a  much  later  date  ;  we  have  also  to  rememlier  that 
it  is  quite  probable  that  those  early  scholars,  with 
more  evidence  before  them  than  we  now  have,  did 
select  the  best  readings,  and  may  have  preserved 
to  us  many  true  readings  Avhich  would  otherwise 
have  perished.  The  dislike  with  which  the  later 
students  of  Antioch  regarded  the  opinions  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  the  taint  of 
heresy  Avhich  attached  to  them,  easily  account  for 
the  text  they  preferred  not  having  continued  in 
general  use,  if  indeed  it  Avas  ever  Avidely  current. 
Hort  has  declared  that  there  are  no  grounds  at  all 
for  believing  in  this  Alexandrian  revision,  but  Ave 
are  not  aAvare  that  he  has  gone  beyond  assertion 
on  this  point.  In  the  same  way,  Burgon  and  Miller 
declared  that  Hort's  Antiochian  revisions  Avere  the 
creations  of  Hort's  imagination.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Alexandrian  text  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  3rd  century. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  used  a  distinctively  Western 
text ;  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  has  Avhat  are 
commonly  regarded  as  Alexandrian  readings,  but 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  prove  that  these  may 
not  have  been  part  of  the  Western  text,  current  in 
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Alexandria,  and  naturally  taken  up  by  the  revisers. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  the  Saliidic  version  is  earlier 
than  the  Bohairie,  again  we  lind  the  Western  type 
preceding  the  Alexandrian  ;  and  if  Robinson  is 
further  right  in  assigning  the  Bohairic  to  the  3rd, 
and  not  tiie  2nd  cent.,  then  it  may  very  possibly 
have  been  made  fi'oni  MSS  with  the  revised  Alex- 
andrian text,  and  its  character  is  thus  accounted 
for. 

The  great  importiince  which  Hort  assigns  to  the 
agreement  of  K  and  B  depends  on  his  contention 
that  the  two  MSS  are  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  there  are  really  strong  reasons  for  doubting 
this.  Hort  (§  288)  admits  the  truth  of  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Tischendorf,  '  that  six  leaves  of  the 
NT  in  i^,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  tlie 
Apocalypse,  besides  corrections,  headings,  and  in 
two  cases  subscriptions,  to  other  parts,  are  from 
the  hand  of  the  same  scribe  that  Avrote  the  NT 
in  B.'  He  adopts  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
scribe  of  B  was  the  corrector  of  K,  and  adds  that 
it  shows  that  the  two  MSS  were  written  in  the 
same  generation,  probably  in  the  same  place.  He 
argues,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  text, 
supported  by  dili'erences  in  the  order  of  the  books 
and  other  externals,  creates  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  copied  from  independent  exemplars. 
But  where  so  much  depends  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  two  witnesses,  this  close  local 
connexion  must  cause  the  most  serious  doubts. 
Have  we  any  means  of  saying  where  it  is  likely 
that  the  two  MSS  w'ere  written  ?  Both  MSS 
contain  a  peculiar  system  of  chapter  numbers  in 
the  Acts,  in  each  case  in  a  very  early  hand,  and 
with  such  differences  that  in  neither  case  can  tiie 
numeration  have  been  copied  from  the  other  MS, 
but  must  have  come  from  a  common  original. 
Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  in  his  '  Euthaliana ' 
(I'S  iii.  3),  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
chapt(?r-numeration  is  the  same  as  that  connected 
with  the  name  of  Euthalius,  and  points  out  (p.  35) 
that  a  Euthalian  codex  claims  to  have  been  col- 
lated with  the  accurate  copies  in  the  library  at 
Cresarea  of  Eusebius  Pamphyli.  The  connexion 
of  Origen  with  this  great  library  is  well  known, 
and  suggests  (though  it  can  hardly  be  called  more 
than  a  suggestion)  that  the  same  library  may  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  these  two  great  MSS  which, 
when  in  agTeement,  support  the  text  which  Origen 
mostly  used,  and  -with  the  rise  of  which  he  may 
well  have  been  connected.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  confidence  until  a  great  deal  more 
work  has  been  done,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  Alexandrian  revision  is 
growing  (cf.,  further,  Burkitt,  TS  v.  5). 

We  are  able  to  judge  of  Hort's  work  only  by 
the  results,  and  to  some  extent  our  judgment  must 
be  based  on  a  consideration  of  extreme  instances, 
that  is,  we  must  jvidge  the  theory  by  cases  in 
which  he  has  pushed  it  to  its  furthest  limits. 
No  one  denies  that  the  greater  part  of .  his  text, 
right  or  wrong,  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  being- 
based  on  the  agreement  of  Alexandrian  and 
Western  documents  ;  the  question  is  Avhether  his 
theory  has  led  to  the  inclusion  of  readings  that 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  earlier  than  Origen,  and 
may  therefore  be  due  to  an  Alexandrian  I'evision, 
or  may  be  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Western 
text  current  at  Alexandria  on  which  that  re- 
vision was  based.  We  propose  to  examine  a  few 
examples  which  throw  light  on  the  methods  he 
employed. 

One  of  the  most  important,  instructive,  and  truly  typical 
examples  occurs  in  Jn  1^8.  The  passagfe  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Hort  in  the  first  of  his  Two  Dissertations  (1876).  The 
verse  runs  in  the  Alexandrian  MSS  :  ftov  oiihii;  tupxxiv  auTo-rv 
lji,ovoyivv,;  Oio;  o  av  lU  tom  xoItov  tov  ^(x.Tf>i;  ixiivas  i^r,yy,trx.rii.  For 
u.oi'oyivi',?  ftso;  the  vast  majority  of  documents  jlive  o  fMMayiiii 
vUs :  Hort's  reading  is  supported  b.y  a  small,  and  nearly  homo- 


geneous, group  of  documents,  NBC*L  33,  the  Pesh.  Syriac,  the 
margin  of  the  Hark.  Syriac,  and  the  Bohairic.  The  Sahidic 
and  Gothic  Versions  and  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  are  not  extant 
here,  and  the  evidence  of  the  ^thiopic  is  divided.  So  far,  this 
would  appear  to  be  an  exclusivelj-  Alexandrian  group,  were  it 
not  for  the  support  of  the  Pesh.,  which  can  hardly  be  suspected 
of  complicity  with  BC*L,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  reading 
must  be  older  than  the  alleged  Alexandrian  revision.  The 
Patristic  evidence  is  as  usual  confused  and  doubtful,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Clement  of  Alexandria's  usual 
reading  was  i  u,ov(,yity,;  ilio;  (the  article  is  found  with  Utoi  also  in 
N";  33  Bohairic),  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  reading  vUi 
which  comes  once  in  an  allusion  of  his  own,  once  in  the  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Theodoto.  Irenajus  seems  to  ha\e  known  the  reading 
Oeo;,  which  is  also  found  in  several  later  Fathers,  including 
Origen.  But  the  important  point  is  that  we  have  good  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  this  reading  prior  to  the  time  of  Origen. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  an  old  reading  current  in  Alex- 
andria. On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  the  great  majority 
of  MSS  and  Versions,  supported  by  a  good  array  of  Fathers, 
shows  that  the  rival  reading  was  widely  spread  at  an  equally 
early  period.  Hort  had  no  doubt  how  to  decide  on  the  evidence, 
impressed  as  he  was  with  the  general  excellence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian group,  and  he  argued  so  well  that  internal  evidence 
supports  /xovoyivi,;  Bio;  that  it  is  hard  to  lead  his  words  without 
feeling  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right.  Yet  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  such  a  phrase  as  /jiovoya;.;  OsoV  could  ha\  e  been 
used  before  Greek  philosophy  obtained  a  connnaiiding  iiiHuence 
over  Christian  theology.  Godet,  who  was  second  t<>  none  in  the 
exegesis  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  was  singularly  uiiliiassed  in 
matters  of  textual  criticism,  deals  with  the  ri^■al  readings  in 
a  few  words  {Com.  ad  loc.):  'La  le^on  des  Alexandrins  :  le 
Dieu  fils  •unique,  malgre  I'autorit^  du  Vatic,  n'a  6t6  admise 
i  pen  pr6s  par  aucun  des  6diteurs  modernes,  et  I'appui  du 
Sinait.  ne  lui  procurera  pas  k  I'avenir  un  meilleur  accueil. 
Elle  a  trop  la  saveur  de  la  dogmatique  post^rieure.  Le  fait 
qu'elle  se  trouve  chez  Clement  d'Alexandrie  et  chez  Origfene, 
est  un  indice  de  son  lieu  d'origine.'  It  does,  indeed,  seem 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  immediately 
after  saying  'God,  no  one  has  ever  seen,'  should  continue,  'the 
onlj'-begotten  God  .  .  .  has  declared  him.'  In  fact,  the  word 
fl£(>?  can  apparently  be  in  place  here  only  if  used  in  the  secondary 
sense  assigned  to  it  by  Origen,  as  distinguished  from  o  Oeo;,  a 
term  which  he  thought  could  not  properlj'  be  used  of  the  Logos. 
Hort  thinks  that  the  reading  cannot  have  arisen  from  an  acci- 
dental confusion  of  C;  and  v;,  because  of  the  omission  of  the 
article  in  most  MSS  reading  8ik  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Clement 
suggests  that  i  fj/ivoyay,;  Bios  may  have  arisen  accidentally  ;  the 
reading  would  be  welcomed  by  the  school  of  Origen,  but  the 
article  would  naturall.y  be  omitted. 

We  next  select  an  instance  which  exemplifies  a  particular 
excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  text — freedom  from  readings 
introduced  to  make  one  Gospel  harmonize  with  the  parallel 
passage  in  another.  In  Mt  125  xBZ  1,  33  read  Va?  oS  (B  omits) 
irixiv  viiv,  and  they  have  the  support  of  important  MSS  of  the 
Old  Latin  (flvid  6  c  t/i  k),  of  the  Egyptian  versions,  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac.  The  mass  of  MSS  and  Versions  bring  Mt. 
into  harmonj'  with  Lk.  by  reading  iu;  ou  'irexiv  tov  vii>v  a.lT/f  tov 

TpCtlTOTOXOV, 

A  \'ery  similar  group  (with  the  addition  of  D,  but  without  the 
Curetonian  Syriac)  omits  the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Mt  61S. 

In  ilt  713  we  have  one  of  the  instances  in  which  WH  desert 
B,  omitting  the  words  r,  -riXri  with  N*  and  the  Old  Latin,  sup- 
ported by  strong  Patristic  e\idence.  But  the  Patristic  evidence 
is  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  extreme  familiarity  of  expres- 
sions referring  to  the  'Two  Ways'  (cf.  e.g.  Didache,  §  1)  might 
easily  result  in  no  reference  being  made  to  the  'Gate.'  Most 
people  who  are  not  professed  textual  critics  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  main  mass  of  MSS. 

Mt  162b-  3  is  omitted  by  NB,  supported  by  3  uncials  (including 
X),  14  minuscules,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  one  MS  of  the 
Bohairic,  and  apparently  Origen.  Jerome  says  that  the  passage 
was  omitted  in  most  MSS.  Hort  says :  '  Both  documentary 
evidence  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  omission  prove 
these  words  to  be  no  part  of  the  text  of  Mt.  They  can  liardly 
have  been  an  altered  repetition  of  the  parallel  Lk  125-*-  55,  but 
were  apparently  derived  from  an  extraneous  source,  written  or 
oral,  and  inserted  in  the  Western  Text  at  a  very  early  time.' 
This  example  brings  us  face  to  face  with  an  important  problem  : 
the  natural  tendency  of  scribes  was  to  make  their  MS  as  full  as 
possible,  and  it  is  usually  impossible  (except  in  cases  of  homceo- 
teleuton)  to  account  for  omission.  B  and  its  allies  frequently 
omit  phrases  or  passages  found  in  the  majority  of  documents. 
Is  this  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  text '?  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is.  Yet  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
indeed  imcritical,  to  adopt  a  sweeping  theory  that  all  omissions 
are  right,  for  they  may  have  arisen  from  accidental  causes 
which  we  cannot  know  of. 

A  far  more  interesting  and  important  case  is  the  omission  of 
Mk  169  20.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  the  evidence  fully. 
The  internal  evidence  of  these  verses  renders  it  most  probable 
(personally  we  think  it  almost  conclusivelj'  proves)  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  original  Gospel.  But  textual  criticism 
has  to  answer  only  the  question,  Were  they  in  the  copy  from 
which  our  MSS  are  derived?  They  are  omitted  by  nB  :  let  us 
deal  first  with  the  evidence  of  these  two  MSS.  Are  they  inde- 
pendent witnesses?     The  question   is   well   discussed   by   Dr. 
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Salmon,  Ilistor.  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  AT,  in 
a  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  ix.  The  leaf  containing  the  conclusion 
of  Mk.  in  N  is  admitted  to  have  been  written  by  the  scribe  who 
wrote  B  :  apparently  as  corrector  of  the  former  JIS  lie  cancelled 
and  rewrote  the  leaf.  Lk.  begins  as  usual  on  a  new  leaf,  and 
there  would  be  room  on  the  last  leaf  of  Mk.  for  the  disputed 
verses.  It  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the  scribe  of  N  copied 
the  verses  from  his  archetype,  and  that  the  corrector  deliber- 
ately removed  them.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  some  reason 
for  connecting  N  and  B  with  the  great  library  of  Caesarea  : 
Eusebius  was  no  doubt  a  great  authority  on  pomts  of  Biblical 
criticism  there,  and  we  know  that  his  opinion  was  against  these 
verses  (Mai,  Script.  Vett.  A"ov.  Collect,  i.  p.  1).  They  were  not 
reckoned  in  the  Ammonian  Sections  or  the  Eusebian  Canons. 
His  '  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  copies  in  his 
time  contained  the  verses,  and  some  did  not ;  but  that  those 
which  omitted  them  were  then  the  more  numerous,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  more  trustworthy.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
evidence  we  have  so  far  considered  comes  to  no  more  than  this 
— 'MSS  preferred  by  Eusebius.'  It  he  rejected  these  verses  on 
internal  grounds,  we  believe  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  but  we 
must  take  care  that  subjective  evidence  is  not  treated  as 
objective  textual  evidence.  It  is  probable  that  the  scholia 
found  in  various  minuscules,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  quoted  above,  are  derived  from  him,  and  have  no 
independent  value.  But  a  shorter  ending  to  the  Gospel  was 
also  current,  which  was  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  this  affords 
indirect,  but  definite,  evidence  for  the  omission  of  vv.9-23, 
because  it  could  arise  only  through  the  Gospel  ending  abruptly 
at  V.**.  This  shorter  ending  is  found  in'  the  Old  Latin  MS  k, 
247  marijin.  Hark.  Syriac  margin,  one  codex  of  the  Bohairic 
margin,  and  in  the  ^Ethiopic  Version.  Both  endings,  the 
shorter  coming  first,  are  found  in  L  1^-  p-.^.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  strictly  textual  evidence  against  vv.9-'-0  is  very  inconclusive  : 
appare;itly  they  were  omitted  (either  on  internal  exidence,  or 
through  a  strange  coincidence  by  accidental  damage  to  a 
papyrus  roll)  in  an  early  group  of  MSS ;  and  the  omission 
commended  itself  to  Eusebius,  as  it  does  to  most  scholars  at  the 
present  day. 

In  Mk  622  nearly  all  documents  read  xmt  ii(riXlioij<rr,s  t?,;  Buyarpo; 
a.uT'^;  rii;  'HpiiihioLSo; :  \VH  follow  nBDLA  2pe  (238)  in  substitut- 
ing xiroV  for  xCty,;  rij;,  making  the  dancer  a  daughter  of  Herod 
bearing  the  same  name  as  her  mother  Herodias.  This  is  quite 
impossible,  and  we  have  to  understand  t-?;  liuyxrpo;  kuto'C  to 
mean  step-daughter ;  but  even  so  an  unknown  character  is 
introduced,  for  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  according  to  Josephus, 
was  named  Salome.  Clearly  B  and  its  allies,  in  spite  of  the 
support  of  D,  must  be  wrong  here. 

In  Mt  27''9  NBCL,  with  some  late  support,  add  (after  croKrav 
auTov)  the  words  aWo;  hi  ax^uiv  'KoyX'fi''  h^iii  x'jrou  ri.v  ^Xvjpa.v, 
XXI  iiyixBit  Oiiup  xx'i  xiuM.  W'H  suspend  judgment  by  placing 
the  words  in  the  text  within  double  brackets  ;  but  thej'  are 
fairly  obviously  an  interpolation,  put  in  at  the  wrong  place, 
from  Jn  19^^. 

In  Mk  6-0  WH  read,  with  nBL  Boh.,  -h-Tipn  for  ItoUi.  Both 
readings  make  excellent  sense,  but  many  people  will  think  the 
simpler  one  the  more  likely. 

In  Lk  4<-*  WH  read  'Uvixix;  instead  of  TxXtXxix;.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  accept  'lou'hxix;  as  even 
a  possible  reading  in  view  of  the  context  (but  see  Hastings' 
DB  i.  406  f.).  In  the  RVm  we  read  that  '  very  many  ancient 
authorities  read  Judcea.'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  autho- 
rities which  agree  in  this  obvious  error  :  they  are  XBCLQR 
1-131-209,  22,  157,  and  11  other  minuscules,  6  lectionaries,  the 
Bohairic,  and  the  text  of  the  Hark.  Syriac — an  unusually  wide 
and  very  representative  Alexandrian  group.  Soon  after  (Lk  6^), 
a  similar  though  smaller  group  (nBL  1-118-209,  22,  69,  33,  157, 
with  the  Bohairic  and  some  Latin  and  Syriac  documents)  omits 
the  difficult  word  U-jripoTpu-^m.  WH  and  the  RV  accept  the 
evidence  of  this  group. 

The  excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  group  is  well  seen  in  Lk  112-4  ; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  short  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  right  in  Lk.,  as  Godet  unhesitatingly  declared.  The  constant 
elemant  in  the  attestation  for  the  three  omissions  consists  of 
BL  1,  22,  130,  Latin  Vulgate  ;  N  and  57  join  in  two  of  the  three 
places. 

The  number  of  Patristic  references  to  the  omission  in  MSS  of 
Lk  2243-  44  (the  ministering  angel,  the  bloody  sweat)  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  they  do  not  form  part  of  "the  true  text ;  they 
are  omitted  by  N^  ABRT  13*-69-124  /,  Hark.  Syriac  margin, 
and  some  MSS  of  the  Egyptian  Versions ;  they  are  marked  as 
probably  spurious  in  many  later  documents. 

The  variants  in  Jn  739  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  right  reading,  ovtm  yxp  ?v  ■rnxiu.it. 
without  addition.  The  difficulty  of  this  statement  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  more  attempts  were  not  made  to  soften  it 
down.  We  do  not  think  any  passage  bears  more  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  text  of  the  NT  as  transmitted 
to  us.  The  words  are  found  without  addition  in  nTKH  42,  91, 
some  MSS  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the 
Bohairic,  and  the  Armenian.  The  great  majority  of  documents 
add  iyio,— a  natural  insertion  which  does  not  affect  the  main 
point.  Most  Latin  documents  support  the  insertion  of  JsSoasvot 
after  T^ESa*.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  B  (254)  (with  e  q, 
Jerusalem  and  Hark.  Syriac)  has  the  fullest  reading,  ci.£i;«.a  xyiov 


hiho,u,itot.     D  (with  /'  go)  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  a  different 
way  by  reading  to  tuV^u.x  xyiov  i-r'  xitTOiS. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  convey  a  fair  impres- 
sion by  a  selection  of  readings,  but  \ve  hope  the 
above  passages  are  sufticient  to  show  two  things, 
the  undoubted  excellence  of  the  Alexandrian  tradi- 
tion, and  the  inadvisability  of  following  it  against 
internal  evidence  of  readings.  If  Hort's  views  of 
the  genealogical  i"elations  of  the  main  texts  are,  as 
we  believe,  unproved,  then  the  Alexandrian  group 
must  stand  on  its  merits  alone,  and  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  its  readings  may  be  due  to  a  definite 
revision  ;  *  in  any  case,  however,  whether  there  was 
an  Alexandrian  revision  or  not,  the  text  preserved 
bj'  this  group  of  documents  is  the  jjurest  and  the 
most  important  now  known  to  iis.  We  believe  that 
the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Salmon  (Introd.  to 
the  NT'^,  jx  164,  note)  well  expresses  Avhat  will  be 
the  ultimate  verdict  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
tA\o  great  Cambridge  critics  : 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  textual  critics  are  not  entitled  to  feel 
absolute  confidence  in  their  results,  if  thej  venture  within  range 
of  the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  Such  a  task  as  Bentley  and  Lachmann 
proposed  to  themselves,  viz.,  to  recover  a  good  fourth-century 
text,  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  accomplished 
by  Westcott  and  Hort  with  triumphant  success.  I  suppose  that 
if  a  MS  containing  their  text  could  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Eusebius,  he  would  have  found  only  one  thing  in  it  which 
would  have  been  quite  strange  to  him,  namely,  the  short  con- 
clusion on  the  last  page  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he  would  have 
pronounced  the  MS  to  he  an  extremely  good  and  accurate  one. 
But  these  editors  ainj  at  nothing  less  than  going  back  to  the 
original  documents  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  in  some  cases 
necessary  to  choose  between  two  forms  of  text,  each  of  which  is 
attested  by  authorities  older  than  any  extant  MS.  Now,  a 
choice  which  must  be  made  on  subjective  grounds  only  cannot 
be  made  with  the  same  confidence  as  when  there  is  on  either 
side  a  clear  preponderance  of  historical  testimonj-.  And,  further, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  Evangelist  might  have  himself 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  Gospel,  so  that  two  forms  of 
text  might  both  be  entitled  to  claim  his  authority.' 

In  his  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject,  the 
present  writer  has  tried  to  set  out  main  principles 
rather  than  to  go  into  minute  details  :  he  has  also 
tried  to  show  how  a  judgment  must  be  formed 
rather  than  to  express  his  own  opinions.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  in  textual  criticism 
without  liaving  a  working  hypothesis.  SujiiJorters 
eitlier  of  the  Traditional  Text  or  of  WH's  views 
have  the  advantage  of  starting  from  a  clearly 
defined  position,  and  attack  or  defend  definite 
theories.  The  present  writer  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate,  as  a  working  hyj^othesis,  what 
his  own  views  are,  and  has  attempted  to  show  the 
reasons  why  he  holds  them.  We  can  reconstruct  a 
text  which  was  current  at  Antioch  by  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.,  and  which  won  its  way  to  practically 
universal  acceptance  in  countries  which  used  the 
Greek  language  ;  this  Avould  not  difi'er  in  any 
material  respects  from  the  Textus  Receptus.  We 
can  also  reconstruct  a  text  current  in  Alexandria 
probably  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  3rd 
cent.  ;  this  would  be  almost  the  same  as  Westcott 
and  Hort's  text,  if  we  except  those  passages  where 
they  give  the  jjreference  to  Western  documents. 
Wiiat  are  we  to  do  Avith  the  documents  of  very 
divergent  types,  which  are  loosely  classified  as 
Western?  This  is  really  the  main  problem -which 
textual  critics  now  have  to  face.  We  may  perhaj^s 
roughly  distinguish  the  following  groups  of  docu- 
ments as  attesting  different  types  of  readings,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  continual 
cross-attestation  :  (r/)  D  supported  by  the  old  Ljitin  ; 
(b)  groups  in  whicli  K  sides  with  Western  docu- 
ments against  distinctively  Alexandrian  readings; 
('■)  the  ancient  text  underlying  the  Antiochian 
revision,   which  is   often   very  difficult   to   distin- 

*  Hort  looked  upon  what  he  called  the  Alexandrian  text  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Neutral)  as  the  result  of  a  revision  ; 
according  to  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  N"  and  B  were  not 
unaffected  by  the  revision. 
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guish  ;  (d)  the  Ferrar  group  of  minuscules  ;  {e)  the 
Old  Syriac ;  we  also  know  of  a  certain  number  of 
readings  which  were  evidently  widely  spread  in 
early  times,  but  which  have  left  little  or  no  trace 
of  their  existence  in  extant  MSS  and  versions. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  enter  on  this  very  wide  question  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  at  the  present  stage  of  criticism  to  say 
that  any  really  definite  results  have  been  reached. 
Whatever  may  be  the  historj'  of  the  origin  of  the 
Western  texts,  and  however  strongly  certain 
isolated  readings  may  commend  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  a  few  students,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  known  type  of  Western  text  in  its  entirety 
will  ever  command  the  respect  of  a  considerable 
body  of  students  of  textual  criticism  and  of  exegesis ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  final  decision 
must  rest  on  exegesis,  unless  textual  evidence  at 
present  not  even  guessed  at  should  be  brought  to 
light.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Antiocliian 
text  adopted  much  of  what  was  best  in  the  various 
Western  texts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  agree- 
ment of  Western  and  Alexandrian  documents  in 
many  readings  that  are  almost  undoubtedly  right 
warns  us  that  right  readings  may  lurk  in  the  most 
divergent  texts,  though  it  is  improbable  that  much 
of  value  escaped  both  the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Antiocliian  revisers. 

But  the  existence  of  these  early  divergent  types 
of  text,  in  regard  to  which  textual  criticism  can 
give  no  definite  verdict,  has  a  very  distinct  practical 
lesson  to  teach,  and  one  which  is  greatly  needed  at 
this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  at  present  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  NT  writers.  Of  course  the  limits  of 
doubt  are  very  narrow,  and  the  possible  variants 
are  few  and  for  tlie  most  part  unimportant ;  but 
the  fact  of  doubt  remains,  and  is  a  standing  protest 
against  all  mechanical  theories  of  inspiration,  for 
however  slight  the  discrepancies  the  question  must 
arise,  '  Which  text  or  reading  is  inspired  ? '  We 
must  build  on  the  general  sense,  not  on  the  mere 
letter  of  Scripture  ;  this  is  the  practical  lesson  which 
textual  criticism  teaches  us  at  this  moment.  And 
what  result  can  be  happier  than  if  the  study  of  the 
letter,  by  its  inconclusiveness,  leads  us  to  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  general  sense,  in  which  is  the  '  spirit 
that  maketh  alive '  ? 

LiTERATURR.— Art.  'Textual  Criticism  (of  NT)'  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  208  ff. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Criticism  of 
NT*,  1894;  Gregory,'  Textkritih  des  NT,  1900,  Prolegomena 
to  Tischendorf,  1884-94,  Canon  and  Text  of  NT,  1907 ;  von 
Soden,  Die  Schriften  des  NT,  1902  ff.  ;  E.  Miller,  Guide  to  the 
Textiial  Criticism  of  the  NT,  1886,  The  Oxford  Debate,  1897, 
The  Present  State  of  the  Textual  Controversy,  1899,  The  Textual 
Controversy  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  1901,  The  Traditional 
Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  1896  [jointly  with  Burgon],  Catises  of 
the  Corruption  of  the  Traditional  Text,  1896  ;  Hort,  Introduc- 
tion to  WH's  NT  in  Greeks,  1896 ;  Nestle,  Introd.  to  Text.  Crit. 
ofGr.  NT,  1901 ;  Salmon,  Some  Criticism  of  the  Text  of  the  NT, 
1897  ;  K.  Lake,  The  Text  of  the  NT,  1900  ;  Kenyon,  Handbook 
to  the  Text.  Crit.  of  NT,  1901 ;  Hammond,  Outlines  of  Textual 
Criticism  applied  to  the  NT,  1902.  p.  M.  BARNARD. 

THADD.ffiUS  occurs  only  Mk  3^8  and  Mt  10^  ;  in 
the  latter  place  m  the  AV  in  the  form  :  '  Lebbteus, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddseus.'  On  the  textual 
questions,  see  artt.  JUDAS  (vol.  i.  p.  906),  LEBB.EUS 
(above,  p.  22),  and  '  Thaddseus '  {DB  iv.  741).  In  the 
Western  Church  neither  '  Lebbjeus '  nor  '  Thaddjeus ' 
became  common,  their  place  being  taken  by  'Judas,' 
occurring  in  Lk.'s  Gospel  and  Acts  as  Judas  Jacobi, 
and  found  in  Mt.  as  Judas  Zelotes  in  the  oldest 
Latin  witnesses,  and  as  Judas  son  of  James  in  Syr- 
Sin  ;  his  day  falling  with  that  of  Simon  on  the 
28th  October.*     But  even  under  the  name  of  Jude 

*  In  the  Calendar  of  Cordova  for  961  the  entry  runs  :  'festum 
Simonis  Cananei  et  Tadei  apostolorum ' ;  see  M.  F6rotin,  Le 
liher  ordinum  en  usage  dans  I'iglise  Wisigothique  et  Mozarabe 
d'Espagne.  Paris,  1904  (  =  Monumenta  ecclesice  liturgica,  ed. 
Cabrol-Leclerq,  vol.  v.). 


this  Apostle  never  became  very  popular.  The 
Calendar  of  the  English  Church,  Illustrated  (Ox- 
foi-d  and  London,  1851),  knows  only  of  two  old 
churches  in  England  dedicated  in  the  joint  names 
of  Simon  and  Jude,  and  of  several  instances  in 
modern  churches  of  their  names  being  honoured 
separately,  as  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bethnal 
Green,  West  Derby  ;  '  but  this  is  quite  against  the 
mediajval  custom.'  Neither  was  '  Thaddseus '  fre- 
quent as  a  proper  name  ;  cf.,  however,  for  instance, 
the  Italian  painter  Taddeo  Gaddi.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  19tli  June  is  kept  as  ixv-qfxt)  rod  aylov  Kal 
evdo^ov  cLirocrTdXov  'lovda,  who  by  Luke,  in  the  Gospel 
and  Acts,  is  called  'lovdas ;  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
0a55a?oj  Kal  Ae^^atos,  d8e\(f>6s  Kara  crapKa  ^PW^^'f'^'' 
rov  Kvpiov  i]/j,u)v  'Irjaov  XpiffTov  ws  vlbs  'icoai^cp  tov 
p-vrjaropos,  ddeXcpbs  5e  yvrjacos  'laKih^ov  tov  dde\(po6dov, 
6  Kal  TTjv  (puiTLaTLKrjv  Kal  BoyfiaTuv  ifxifKeov  tov  Ylvev- 
fiaros  dvdpwwOL's  diracnv  fTrtcrreiXas  iwL<TTo\7}v.  It  is 
then  told  that  he  was  sent  by  Christ  Himself  ws 
d5e\(pbs  Kal  pvffTayuyyus  to  Mesopotamia,  came  to 
Edessa,  healed  Abgar,  and  Avas  shot  with  arrows 
by  the  infidels  in  the  town  Ararat  On  30th  June, 
the  daj^  of  all  Apostles,  he  is  numbered  12th  ;  the 
place  where  he  died  in  one  MS  being  called  iv 
'Apdroj  Trj  TToXet,  On  the  21st  August  the  Greek 
Church  celebrates  fJ.vri/J.7j  tov  dyiou  diroaToXov  Qa58aiov 
TOV  Kal  Aip^aiov  evos  tCov  e^8op.r]KovTa.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  from  Edessa,  a  Hebrew  by  birth,  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  baptized,  and  afterAvards  followed  Jesus  till 
His  Passion.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home, 
healed  Abgar  of  the  '  black '  leprosy,  came  to 
Syria,  and  died  in  BTjpuros ;  cf.  the  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum  Apocr.,  ed.  Tischendorf. 

On  the  identity  of  Lebbseus-Thaddaeus-Judas 
Jacobi  with  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  see  Mayor,  '  Brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
{DB  i.  320) ;  Dom  J.  Chapman  {JThSt  vii.  412-433) ; 
Th.  Zahn,  Forschungen,  vi.  [1900]  225-363.  For 
evidence  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  quoted  occa- 
sionally under  the  name  of  Thadda;us,  see  ZNTW 
iii.  [1902]  251.  In  the  Syrian  Churches,  Jude  is 
identified  with  Thomas,  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  twin  brother  of  Jesus  ;  see  J.  E.  Harris,  Dioscuri 
hi  the  Christiccn  Legends,  and  The  Cult  of  the 
Heavenly  Twins  (1906),  p.  105.  In  the  Onomastica 
sacra  the  name  '  Thaddaeus '  is  explained  by  aiveTds 
(ed.  Lagarde,  202.  83).  The  same  etymology  is 
followed  in  the  Talmud,  Sanh.  43«,  where  the  last 
of  the  five  disciples  of  Jesus  is  called  Thoda,  and 
Ps  100^  50-*  are  applied  to  him. 

On  monuments  of  Christian  art  the  name  does 
not  seem  to  occur  frequently  (see  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell, 
The  Saints  in  Christian  Art  (1901),  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 
'The  Twelve  Apostles';  ch.  xvi.  'St.  Simon,  St. 
Jude,  and  St.  Matthias').  In  the  mosaic  of  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  Thaddseus  is  the  last  of  the 
Apostles ;  on  its  bronze  doors,  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1070,  he  is  left  out  altogether  along 
with  James  the  Less  and  Matthias.  The  Romanic 
frontale  aureum  of  the  altar  of  the  church  at 
Comburg  (Wiirtemberg),  representing  the  Salvator 
Mundi  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  gives 
him  under  the  name  ;S'.  Tatheus.  When  the  Creed 
is  apportioned  among  the  Twelve,  'Thaddseus 
dixit :  carnis  resurrect  lone  m.'  In  the  Hexameters 
ascribed  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  '  Bestitiiit  carnem 
Judas ' ;  with  Firminius  :  '  Judas  Jacobi  dixit : 
sanctorum  communionem,  remissionem  peccat- 
orum''  (Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  Symbole^,^^^.  52-54, 
97,  104). 

In  the  Const.  Apost.  the  ordinances  about  widows 
are  ascribed  to  Thaddseus  (viii.  25). 

Verj'  complicated  is  the  question  about  the  relation  of  the 
Apostle  Thaddseus  to  SxhSxTo;,  who  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Seventy,  and  to  have  been  sent  after  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Thomas,  to  Edessa  to  heal  King  Abgar.     Jerome,  on 
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Mt  lOJ,  tells  the  same  about  the  Apostle  Thaddasus,  while  in  the 
Syrian  legend  the  messenger  to  Edessa  is  called  Addai  (on  the 
form  Uaddai  in  one  of  the  MSS  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  HE 
of  Eusebius,  see  DB,  s.u.  '  Thaddseus ').  Zahn  thinks  that 
Eusebius  is  guilty  of  the  confusion  of  Addai  with  Thaddaios. 
On  the  Syriac  Doctrine  of  Addai,  see  Lagarde,  Reliquice  juris 
eccles.  antiqii.  syr.  p.  32  =  Gr.  p.  89;  Cureton,  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents  ;  G.  Phillips,  The  Doctrine  of  AddaH187G). 

As  the  place  of  his  burial  there  is  mentioned, 
besides  Beirut  in  Plio3nicia,  the  town  Ostracine  in 
Egypt  (see  Const.  Apost.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  283),  where 
Oa5oai"os  6  Ae/3atos  Kai  lovdas  is  distinguished  from 
Judas  Jacobi ;  the  latter,  after  preaching  through- 
out the  whole  of  ^Mesopotamia,  was  stoned  by  the 
Jews,  and  lies  at  Edessa ;  the  former  jJreached  to 
the  Edessenes,  was  crucihed,  and  buried  in  '  Ostra- 
cine,' the  town  of  Egypt. 

The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  name 
'  Thaddteus '  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Dalman, 
who  sees  in  it  the  Heb.  abbreviation  of  a  Greek 
name  beginning  with  Theo-,  as  in  Theudas.  The 
'  Gospel  of  Tliadda3us '  mentioned  in  some  MSS  and 
editions  of  the  Decrctum  Gelasii  is  clue  to  a  clerical 
error.  On  the  legends  connected  with  Thaddoeus 
see  Lipsius,  Die  ajjokr.  Apostelgeschichten,  ii.  pp. 
142-200  (1884). 

Literature. — Artt.  Judas  1  and  LEBB^usin  the  present  work  ; 
'Judas'  in  DB  ii.  798'';  '  Lebbaeus,'  ih.  iii.  92  ;  'Thaddseus,'  ib. 
iv.  741  ;  '  Judas,'  '  Lebbsus,'  '  'Thaddaeus,'  in  EBi ;  Zahn, 
Forschungen,  vi.  293,  321,  344;  Dom  Chapman,  'The  Brethren 
of  the  Lord'  in  JThSt  vii.  412 ff.  Eb.  NesTLE. 

THANKSGIVING  (evxapto-ria,  evxapiarecA})  is  an 
important  Christian  virtue,  and  in  pre-Christian 
Greek  the  word  is  rare.  Used  chiefly  of  man's 
attitude  to  God,  it  implies  a  recollection  of  Him, 
a  recognition  of  His  actions  in  the  past  (cf.  ofio- 
XoyeTv  and  cognates.  He  13^^,  Mt  IP^  etc.),  quite 
apart  from  any  thought  of  petition  for  the  future. 
Meaning  originally  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  man 
(cf.  exeiv  xtiP'")  1  Ti  P"),  evxapicrria  acquires  the 
meaning  of  repaying  a  favour,  and  hence  of  show- 
ing gratitude.  Philo  uses  it  in  the  technical  sense 
of  thank -ottering.  Outside  the  Gospels  and  Apoca- 
lypse it  occurs  in  the  NT  only  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul. 

1.  Usage  in  the  Gospels. — The  word  evxapicrreii} 
{evxapLffTia  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels),  thougii 
found  in  other  connexions  (Jn  ll'*\  Lk  17^^),  occurs 
principally  in  relation  to  grace  before  meat,  espe- 
cially at  the  miracles  of  the  loaves,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  tiie  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  1536  2627,  Mk  S^ 
14=3,  L]^  2217- 1»  [before  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
we  have  in  the  1|  Mt  26^6,  Mk  14-  evXoyyaas  (EV 
'  blessed ')  for  evxapurnqaas  in  Lk.],  Jn  6^'-  "■*).  From 
this  fact,  in  later  times,  though  not  in  the  NT 
itself,  the  word  Eucharist  became  a  recognized 
term  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  is  found  in 
the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (9^)  and  other 
sub- Apostolic  literature  (Ign.  Smyr.  7,  Just.  Mart. 
Apol.  1,  65),  as  well  as  in  later  writings.  See, 
further,  artt.  Bexedictiox  and  Blessing. 

Besides  evxapiareii}  we  find  in  the  Gosi)els,  as  terms 
denoting  the  giving  of  thanks,  (1)  e^ofj.o\oyeofiai  (Mt 
11^5  II  Lk  10=1,  RVm  '  praise ') ;  (2)  avdo/noXoyeo/iiaL  (Lk 
238)  .  and  (3)  ^x^^  x^P'"  (Lk  17»,  cf.  Q^-«-).  In  (1)  Jesus 
Himself  thanks  His  Father  for  revealing  to  babes 
what  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  understanding. 
In  (2)  Anna  the  prophetess  gives  thanks  to  God  for 
the  vision  of  the  infant  Jesus.  In  (3)  Jesus  sets 
aside  the  idea  that  a  servant  should  be  thanked  for 
doing  the  things  wliich  were  commanded  him. 

2.  Christ's  lessons  regarding  thanksgiving. — (1) 
His  own  example  is  a  lesson.  He  gives  thanks  to 
His  Father  for  daily  bread  (Mt  153"  ||  Mk  8",  Jn  6"-  ^ ; 
cf.  Lk  243") .  f(^j.  ^\^Q  revelation  to  babes  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Mt  11=^  |1  Lk  10=^)  ;  for  the 
Divine  hearing  of  His  prayer  (Jn  11^^);  for  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  the 


spiritual  blessings  which  they  connote  (Mt  26=^^-, 
Mk  14==S  Lk  2217-19,  1  Co  112-"-).  (2)  His  icords 
convey  lessons.  We  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  profitable  servants,  deserving  to  be  thanked,  if 
we  have  merely  done  our  duty  (Lk  H'*'-).  There  is 
a  kind  of  thanksgiving  to  God  which  is  only  a  form 
of  hypocrisy,  being  really  a  flattery  of  ourselves 
(Lk  18").  The  truly  thankful  heart  is  rare  (Lk 
j-iBff.^  ;  it  recognizes  God's  hand  in  the  gifts  of 
human  benefactors  (v.i**) ;  it  is  inspired  by  faith, 
and  wins  great  blessings  (v.i"). 

It  is  worth  noting  tliat  it  is  to  St.  Luke  alone 
that  we  owe  the  story  of  the  Ten  Lepers  and  the 
Grateful  Samaritan,  which  is  typical  of  the  Chris- 
tian grace  of  gratitude  that  tinds  expression  in 
thanksgiving ;  while  it  is  to  St.  Luke's  beloved 
friend  and  teacher,  St.  Paul,  as  to  no  other,  that 
we  owe  the  repeated  and  characteristic  Christian 
utterance  of  thanks  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift  (2  Co  91^,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  passim). 

Literature.  —  Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.vv.  sixapiirria,  ivXoyim  ; 
Swete,  JThSt,  Jan.  1902,  p.  163 ;  Trench,  Miracles,  357  ff.  ; 
Mozley,  University  Serm.  253  ;  Eashdall,  Christus  in  Ecclesia, 

i'9-  H.  C.  Lees  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

THEOPHILUS.— The  name  of  an  early  Christian 
to  whom  a  couple  of  NT  documents,  the  Third 
(canonical)  Gosjjel  and  its  sequel,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  addressed  (Lk  P,  Ac  V).  This  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  writer  had  no  wider 
audience  in  view.  The  two  books  in  question  are 
far  too  carefully  composed  to  be  mere  private  com- 
munications. In  modern  parlance  they  are  '  dedi- 
cated '  rather  than  addressed  to  Theophilus  ;  that 
is,  if  we  suppose  the  name  to  be  a  genuine  proper 
name.  On  this  point,  however,  tliere  has  been 
some  diflerence  of  opinion.  Conceivably  Theo- 
philus ( =  OT  Jcdidiah,  '  God's  friend ')  might  be  no 
more  than  a  conventional  title  for  the  average 
Christian  reader,  an  imaginary  7iotn  de  guerre  for 
the  typical  catechumen.  This  symbolic  sense  of 
the  word  was  conjectured  by  Origen.  At  the  same 
time,  instances  of  Theophihis  as  a  proper  name  are 
not  uncommon,  and  it  seems  simpler,  on  the  whole, 
to  regard  it  as  such  in  the  NT.  A  modification  of 
the  above  theory  has  also  been  proposed  [e.g.  by 
Ramsay  and  Bartlet),  which  would  make  Theo- 
philus a  baptismal  name  given  to  a  Koman  ofiicial, 
and  employed  here  for  the  sake  of  safety.  This  is 
possible,  but  rather  unlikely. 

The  name,  then,  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  some 
contemporary  of  Luke  (or  of  whoever  Avrote  the 
Third  Gospel  and  Acts).  Otherwise  he  is  unknown 
to  history.  Later  tradition  naturally  busied  itself 
with  fanciful  conjectures  upon  his  personality, 
turning  him  eventually  into  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
or  of  Csesarea  (cf.  Zahn's  Einleitung,  §  58.  5).  But 
this  is  the  region  of  guesswork,  though  modern 
critics  have  often  been  tempted  to  stray  back  into 
it.  As,  for  example.  Beck,  who,  in  his  Prolog  des 
Lk.-Evangeliums  (1900),  deduces  from  iu  vfilv  (P) 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  two  Em- 
maus  disciples,  while  Theojjhilus  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  Antiochene  tax-collector,  an  acquaintance 
of  Chuza  and  Herod,  who  accompanied  Herod  and 
Bernice  to  Csesarea,  where  he  fell  in  with  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Luke.  Godet  opines  that  Luke  was  a 
freedman  of  Theophilus.  The  latter,  at  any  rate, 
may  have  been  the  patronus  libri,  expected  to  be 
responsible  for  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
the  Gospel  and  its  sequel.  Whether  he  Avas  of 
Greek  extraction  or  a  Roman,  possibly  of  eques- 
trian rank,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  may 
cheerfully  set  aside  the  theories  which  identify 
him  with  Philo  or  Seneca. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  an  examination  of  the 
internal  evidence  for  any  knowledge  of  the  jjosi- 
tion  and  character  of  the   man.     (1)  Plainly,   to 
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begin  Avitli,  he  was  a  Christian  when  the  Third 
tlosi)el  was  composed.  He  had  been  '  instructed  ' 
in  tlie  faitli  by  some  Christian  teachers  as  a  cate- 
chumen. But  either  he  or  his  friend,  the  author, 
felt  that  .some  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion  (not  of  the  Pauline 
gospel,  as  Hilgenfeld  argues  in  Ztsrhr.  fur  Wiss. 
Theolofjie,  1901,  pp.  1-11)  was  advisable,  and  it 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Third  Gospel 
and  its  sequel  were  addressed  to  him,  in  order  to 
remove  uncertainties  caused  by  diversity,  inexact- 
ness, lack  of  thoroughness,  and  absence  of  order, 
in  the  current  accounts  of  Christ's  life  on  earth. 
Some  critics  still  hold  that  Theophilus  was  simplj' 
a  pagan  interested  in  Christianity.  But  the  term 
KaT-qxvdris  (Lk  1-*,  cf.  Ac  18-5  2pi),  especially  in  the 
light  of  its  context,  seems  to  preclude  this  hypo- 
thesis. St.  Luke's  preface  implies  that  he  was  more 
than  merely  an  interested  inquirer.  It  suggests,  as 
Wright  says  (Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  p. 
55),  that  '  busy  men  like  Theophilus  had  been  cate- 
chized in  their  youth,  but  later  occupations  had 
driven  out  many  of  the  lessons,  and  unless  a  man 
could  secure  the  same  catechist  whom  he  had 
attended  as  a  boy,  the  frequent  discrepancies  in 
the  ever-changing  tradition  would  jar  on  the  preci- 
sion of  youthful  memory,  and  produce  a  general 
sense  of  disappointment  and  uncertainty.'  Oral 
tradition  had  its  merits.  It  was  vital  and  free 
from  any  danger  of  codifying  the  Christian  spirit. 
But  among  its  defects  were  liability  to  discrepancies 
(cf.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  2)  and  absence  of  uniformity. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  no  other  instance  of  one 
Christian  hailing  another  by  a  secular  title  in  the 
NT,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  case  of  a  Chris- 
tian writing  for  the  beneht  of  any  save  fellow- 
Christians.  Besides,  such  a  title  need  not  have 
been  incongruous  with  Christianity.  If  Theophilus 
was  of  high  rank,  the  faith  which  bade  Christians 
honour  all  men  would  not  preclude  a  Christian 
author  from  employing  such  a  title  once  in  a  semi- 
formal  prologue  to  his  work.  (2)  That  Theophilus 
was  a  man  of  rank  is  suggested  by  the  term 
Kpariare  =  '  most  excellent '  or  '  your  excellency ' 
(Ac  23'-"  24*  26"-'''),  which  may  be  almost  semi- 
technical,  and  in  any  case  implies  respect  for 
exalted  jjosition  and  high  authority,  though  the 
idea  of  intimacy  and  affection  need  not  be  excluded 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  8,  etc.).  He  may  have  been  on 
the  proconsular  start',  or  an  official  of  some  kind  in 
the  Imperial  service.  And  this  would  tally  with 
the  special  emphasis  laid  by  St.  Luke  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire,  and  the 
repeated  connexions  which  he  suggests  between 
the  political  affairs  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of 
Christianity  (cf.  e.g.  Rani.say,  Was  Christ  born  at 
Bethlehem.^  ch.  iii. ),  especially  in  Acts.  His  social 
position  is  further  suggested  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Third  Gospel,  which,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out  (cf.  e.g.  Enei/e.  Bihl.  1792),  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  hindrances  thrown  up 
by  money  and  rank  in  the  path  of  a  consistent 
Christian  character.  '  Lk.  seems  to  see,  as  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  Faith,  not  hypocrisies,  nor  Jewish 
backsliding,  but  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
social  position  acting  upon  half-hearted  converts  ; 
and  his  sayings  aljout  building  the  tower,  putting 
the  hand  to  the  ploiigh,  renouncing  all  one's  posses- 
sions, and  hating  father  and  mother,  are  pathetic 
indications  of  what  must  have  been  going  on  in  the 
divided  household  of  many  <a  young  Theophilus.' 
In  the  case  of  Theophilus,  however,  wealth  and 
dignity  did  not  form  an  obstacle  to  faith.  It  says 
something  for  this  well-to-do  Christian  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  instructed,  and  evidently  keen  to 
learn  the  historic  principles  of  his  faith.  To  his 
open-mindedness  we  owe,  in  one  sense,  two  of  the 
most  important  historical  documents  in  early  Chris- 


tian literature.  For  it  is  plain  that  this  man's  need 
stirred  his  friend  to  write.  Behind  Theophilus  he 
probably  saw  many  a  likeminded  inquirer.  This 
catechumen's  case  was  in  some  ways  typical  and 
characteristic,  and  thus  St.  Luke  was  led  to  write 
his  Gospel  narrative,  an  instance  of  the  '  first  and 
noblest  use'  of  the  human  imagination,  'that  is  to 
say,  of  the  power  of  perceiving  things  which  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,'  viz.  '  to  call  u[)  the 
scenes  and  facts  in  which  we  are  commanded  to 
believe,  and  be  present,  as  if  in  the  body,  at  every 
recorded  event  of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer ' 
(Ruskin,  Frondes  Agrcstcs,  g  9).  The  writer's  aim 
was  personal,  as  well  as  modest  and  religious. 
Early  Christian  literature  sprang  from  no  literary 
ambition.  Even  in  its  historic  form  it  was?  prac- 
tical and  didactic.  But  in  this  case  the  writer, 
like  Burke,  who  originally  drew  up  his  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution  for  the  benefit  of  a  puzzled 
young  friend,  has  gained  a  wider  reach  and  range 
for  his  jien's  products  than  perhaps  he  contem- 
plated when  he  began. 

The  omission  of  the  semi-formal  adjective  Kpd- 
Tiare  in  Ac  V  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  needless  to 
see  anything  subtle  or  significant  in  the  change 
from  Lk  P.  No  doubt  the  excessive  use  of  the 
term  was  one  feature  of  ancient  servility  (Theo- 
phrastus.  Char.  5).  But  St.  Luke  might  well  have 
used  it  twice  in  two  volumes  without  any  fear  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  obsequiousness,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  he  dropped  the  adjective  lest  he 
should  be  guilty  of  bad  taste.  Still  less  probable 
is  the  conjecture  that  the  absence  of  the  title  in 
Ac  V  denotes  the  conversion  of  Theophilus  to 
Christianity  since  Lk  P  had  been  written.  For 
this  thei'e  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  was  no  necessary  incon- 
gruity in  applying  such  a  title  of  honour,  pagan 
though  it  was,  to  a  fellow-Christian. 

Literature.— In  addition  to  the  articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries 
S.V.,  and  to  the  critical  editors  on  Lk  li-i,  see  the  niono>;raphs 
on  that  passage  already  referred  to,  and  add  Blass,  Philoloijij 
of  Gospels,  pp.  7-20,  with  Zahn's  Einleitung  in  das  NT,  §  60. 

J.  MOFFATT. 
THIEF  (KXeTTTT??).— Thieves  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Gospels,  besides  several 
others  where  RV  substitutes  '  robber '  as  the 
equivalent  of  Xtjottjs.  See  Robber.  1.  Mt  e^"-  -"  = 
Lk  12^.  Christ's  disciples  should  have  their 
treasure  where  thieves  do  not  break  (lit.  'dig') 
through  and  steal.  Eastei'u  houses,  being  com- 
monly of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  are.  easily  broken 
into  :  cf.  Ex  222,  j^b  24i«,  Ezk  125-''.  2.  Mt  24«  = 
Lk  12***.  The  unexpectedness  of  Christ's  coming  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  thief's  entry.  This  figure 
.Keems  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  Apostles  ;  it  is 
echoed  several  times  in  the  NT  (1  Th  5'-(^>,  2  P  S'", 
Rev  3*  16^5).  3.  Jn  lO^-^- 1^'.  False  and  self-seeking 
teachers — whether  false  Christs,  or,  more  probably, 
Pharisees — are  compared  to  thieves  and  robbers. 
i.  Jn  12".  Judas  '  was  a  thief,  and  having  the 
bag'  (lit.  'box')  'took  away  what  was  put  therein' 
(RV).  '         Harold  Smith. 

THIRST. — The  occasions  on  which  the  physical 
suft'ering  arising  from  thirst  is  noted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists are  connected  in  every  instance  with  the 
personal  experiences  of  Jesus.  Early  in  His  public 
ministry,  as  He  was  journeying  back  from  Juda'a 
to  Galilee,  leaving  the  former  country  as  a  result 
of  Pharisaic  hostility,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  notices  that  Jesus  sufi'ered  the  pangs  of 
thirst,  and  records  His  request  for  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  Samaritan  woman  as  .she  came  to  draw 
water  from  '  Jacob's  spring  '  (7r77777  tov  'laKw^,  Jn  4"). 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  author  mentions  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  weariness  felt  by  Jesus  in  His 
journey,  side  by  side  with   the  title  (6   Kvpios,  4^) 
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which  betrays  the  writer's  attitude  towards  His 
chiinis  over  human  life  and  conduct. 

The  other  instance  of  Jesus'  suffering  in  this 
respect  is  also  mentioned  by  this  writer,  who 
records  His  cry  'I  thirst'  (5ti/'cD,  19'^^)  from  the 
cross.  And  although  he  seems  to  connect  the  ex- 
pression with  the  fullilment  of  Messianic  prophecy 
(cf.  Ps  69-M,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  utterance  of  the 
Sufferer.  The  intensity  of  His  suffering  is  attested 
by  the  unwonted  interference  of  one  of  the  soldier- 
guards,  who,  out  of  compassion  for  the  Crucitied, 
attempted  to  allay  His  anguish.  One  result  of 
these  and  such  like  incidents  in  the  course  of  His 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vivid  portraiture  by  Jesus 
of  the  great  Day  of  final  judgment.  The  common 
physical  wants  of  struggling  humanity  afibrd 
opportunities  of  service  in  the  sacred  cause  out- 
lined by  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  Law 
(Mt  22^''*''-).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  basis 
upon  which  Jesus  has  placed  the  service  of  man  by 
men,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  He  distributes 
the  final  awards.  To  every  believer  in  the  cosmic 
significance  of  the  Incarnation  the  use  of  the  first 
jjerson  (edl^prja-a,  etc.)  by  the  Judge-King  (Mt  25^'*) 
who  is  'the  Son  of  Man'  (v.^^),  reveals  the  nature 
and  character  of  His  sympathy  with  our  weaknesses 
((TvvTradrja-ai  rah  dcrdevelais  rjixQiv,  He  4^^),  and  guaran- 
tees the  truth  of  the  assertion  that '  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  in  all  things  become  like  his 
brethren '  (uKpeiXev  /card  Travra  tois  ddeXcpois  6/jioi- 
oodijvai,    He  217). 

Following  the  example  of  OT  thinkers,  Jesus 
employed  the  idea  embodied  in  the  word  '  thirst ' 
to  express  the  conscious  needs  of  the  human  soul 
for  something  higher  and  more  satisfying  than  it 
could  discover  in  its  eartlily  experiences  (cf.  Is  55\ 
Ps  42'^  etc. ).  Just  as  man  in  the  vigour  of  physical 
health  revolts  against  physical  deprivation  in  the 
shape  of  thirst,  so  in  jiroportion  to  his  spiritual 
health  and  energy  he  reaches  out  and  cries  for 
spiritual  satisfaction,  and  cannot  rest  as  long  as 
his  wants  are  unsupplied.  In  this  restlessness 
Jesus  sees  a  source  of  men's  ultimate  happiness, 
and  those  He  accounts  blessed  (yCia/cdptot)  who  thirst 
for  righteousness  {BiypQvres  rriv  diKaiocrvvrjv,  Mt  5"). 
As  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  Johannine 
writer  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  to  this 
feature  of  Jesus'  teacliing.  Belief  in  Himself, 
Jesus  asserts  to  be  the  means  by  which  spiritual 
thirst  is  assuaged  (cf.  Jn  6^^  1^'^) ;  and  if  we  compare 
this  statement  with  its  expansion  and  elaboration, 
we  will  observe  that  by  belief  He  means  the  spiri- 
tual ap2)ropriation  of  His  entire  Manhood  (i]  crdp^ 
fxov  .    .    .   TO  al/id  fMOv  dXridrji  icrri  iroais,  6^®). 

On  two  distinct  occasions  Jesus  makes  incidental, 
though  didactic,  reference  to  the  pi'ofound  union, 
between  Himself  and  those  who  believe  on  Him, 
hinted  at  above.  In  His  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  He  characteristically  empha- 
sizes His  teaching  by  the  details  in  her  drawing  of 
tlie  water  from  the  fountain.  For  her  the  well 
was  a  source  of  the  satisfaction  of  personal  need, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  others  dependent  on  her.  In  a  manner 
analogous  to  this,  if  she  had  drunk  of  the  living 
water  which  He  was  ready  to  supply,  Jesus  pro- 
mised her  a  part  in  His  glorious  work  of  sharing 
with  others  out  of  the  fulness  she  had  received  (cf. 
1'®).  In  her  the  living  water  would  become  '  a 
fountain  springing  unto  eternal  life'  {^v  avrw  irrjyri 
vdaros  dWo/jievov  eis  ^u}t]v  aiibviov,  4^^).  This  thought 
is  more  definitely  and  directly  stated  by  Jesus 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  He  attended 
in  Jerusalem.  His  invitation  to  all  who  thirsted 
{edv  Tts  Si\j/a,  1^'')  to  come  to  Him  and  drink  Avas 
followed  by  the  promise,  founded  on  the  phrase- 
ology and  thought  of  the  OT  (Is  123  5311^   etc.), 


that  they  who  accepted  would  themselves  be- 
come sources  of  blessing  and  satisfaction  to  their 
fellow-men  {woTafMol  e/c  ttjs  KoiXias,  k.t.X.,  T^^).  'He 
who  drinks  of  the  Spiritual  Ilock  becomes  in  turn 
himself  a  rock  from  within  which  the  waters  flow 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  others '  (Westcott,  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  ad  loc).  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in 
this  living  relationship  between  Jesus  and  believers 
the  foundation  upon  which  must  ultimately  rest  all 
human  activities,  as  they  display  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  race.  J.  R.  Willis. 

THISTLES.— In  the  NT  thistles  (rpi^oXoi)  are 
mentioned  twice  (Mt  V',  He  6^  RV).  The  term, 
however,  is  loosely  employed,  and  probably  em- 
braces several  genera  of  spinous  plants,  in  which 
Palestine  is  peculiarly  rich.  In  Hebrew  there  is 
a  very  extensive  and  varied  nomenclature,  about 
twenty  terms  being  employed  which  denote  prickly 
shrubs  or  weeds  ;  but  in  many  instances  the  precise 
meaning  is  unknown,  while  in  many  others  the 
words  are  used  in  the  most  general  way.  Tristram, 
who  goes  very  fully  into  the  matter  (Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  423-432),  identifies  Heb.  hoah  with  the  com- 
mon thistle  (Carduus)  and  dardar  with  knapweed 
{ Centaurea).  Of  the  former  there  are  many  species, 
the  most  common  among  them  being  :  (1)  Nvta basis 
syriaca,  a  tall  thistle  with  pink  flowers  ;  (2)  the 
yellow  spotted  thistle  {Scolymus  mactilatus) ;  and 
(3)  Carthaynus  oxrjcanthns,  which  has  a  yellow 
flower.  Of  the  latter  there  are  also  many  species, 
notably  the  star- thistle  [Centatirea  calcitrapa). 
These  plants  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  the  corn-fields  often  being  overrun  with 
them. 

The  only  reference  to  thistles  which  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  is  in  our  Lord's  question,  '  Do  men 
gather  .  .  .  figs  of  thistles?' (Mt  71"). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THOMAS.— One  of  the  twelve  Ajjostles.  (For  the 
name  see  DiDYMUS).  In  the  lists  of  the  Twelve 
his  name  is  always  in  the  second  group  of  four. 
In  Mk  31*,  where  the  names  are  not  in  pairs,  he  is 
eighth  ;  so  in  Lk  6'®,  where  he  is  coupled  with 
Matthew.  In  Mt  10^  he  is  seventh,  coming  before 
Mattliew.  In  Acts  1'^  he  is  sixth,  and  is  coupled 
with  Philip.  No  incident  is  recorded  of  him  in 
tlie  Synoptics  or  in  Acts  ;  but  he  comes  into  some 
prominence  in  the  later  scenes  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  When  Jesus  is  about  to  return  to  Judaea 
because  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  the  disciples 
are  afraid  of  Jewish  hostility,  Thomas  says,  '  Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  '  (Jn  IP'').  In 
the  conversation  after  the  Supper,  Tiiomas  inter- 
jects the  remark,  '  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou 
goest ;  and  how^  can  we  know  the  way?'  (14^)  ;  and 
thereby  elicits  the  great  saying,  '  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life '  (14^).  When  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection 
day,  Thomas  was  absent,  and  was  unable  after- 
wards to  accept  the  testimony,  '  We  have  seen  the 
Lord.'  He  must  himself  not  only  see  the  Master, 
but  touch  His  body  before  he  could  believe  (20-''-  ^^). 
A  Aveek  later  Thomas  is  present  when  Jesus  again 
appears  ;  and  then  his  doubts  vanish,  and  he  rises 
to  the  completest  confession  of  faith  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  '  (202«-29). 
Thomas  is  mentioned  also  in  21^  as  one  of  the 
group  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  on  the  morning  by 
the  Lake-side. 

Later  traditions  of  Thomas,  obviously  of  little  value,  are 
mentioned  in  Eusebius  and  in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Thomas. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  missionary  to  Parthia,  or  to  India.  Some 
traditions  assign  to  him  the  honour  of  martyrdom  ;  and  his 
supposed  grave  was  shown  at  Edessa  in  the  4th  century. 

The  personality  of  Thomas  has  a  clear  and 
consistent  expression  in  the  incidents  which  the 
F"ourth  Gospel  records.     He  belongs  to  the  quiet, 
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reflective  group  of  the  Apostolic  company  ;  and  his 
temperament  is  that  of  a  man  who  finds  the  best 
things  too  good  to  be  true,  and  who  usually  imagines 
that  the  worst  foreseen  jjossibility  will  be  realized. 
He  requires  direct  personal  evidence,  and  will  not 
hastily  accept  the  testimony  even  of  his  friends. 
Vet  he  is  not  lacking  in  devotion  and  love  to  his 
Lord.  He  will  die  with  Him  rather  than  desert 
His  cause  ;  and  in  his  gloomiest  days  of  unbelief 
he  does  not  separate  himself  from  the  Apostolic 
company.  Though  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
the  Resurrection,  he  keeps  his  old  loyalty  and 
love ;  and  when  the  Master's  presence  is  utterly 
sure,  he  gladly  accepts  the  highest  that  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ  implies.  His  unbelief  was  never  a 
failure  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  love 
brought  to  him  by  his  Master ;  at  most  it  was  an 
inability  to  accept  unexpected  and  marvellous 
external  manifest.itions  of  that  truth.  '  In  Thomas 
we  have  a  man  incredulous  but  tenacious  ;  despond- 
ent but  true  ;  with  little  hoiie  but  much  courage  ; 
sincere  in  love  though  perplexed  in  faith  ;  neither 
rushing  to  the  rigTit  conclusion  as  Peter  might 
have  done,  nor  rushing  away  from  it  into  danger 
and  disl)onour  as  Peter  did '  (T.  T.  Lynch). 

The  scepticism  of  Thomas  has  a  real  apologetic 
value.  It  goes  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
Apostles  were  credulous  persons  easily  misled  by 
their  hopes,  and  so  deluded  into  a  mistaken  belief 
that  their  dead  Master  had  spoken  to  them. 
Thomas  believed  because  the  fact  which  was  too 
good  to  hope  for  became  too  certain  to  reject. 

Literature. — Among  expository  sermons  on  Thomas  may  be 
named  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serin,  ii.  268  ;  T.  T.  Lynch,  Serm.  for 
my  Curates,  33  ;  H.  M.  Butler,  Univ.  and  other  Serm.  43  ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Called  of  God,  317. 

E.    H.    TiTCHMARSH. 

THORNS. — Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  acan- 
thous  plants.  As  many  as  50  genera  and  200 
species  occur  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  '  besides  a 
multitude  clothed  with  scabrous,  strigose,  or  sting- 
ing haii-s,  and  another  multitude  with  prickly 
fruits'  (Post  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  753).  In  the 
OT  references  to  tliorns  are  numerous,  and  many 
different  words  are  used  to  express  them.  But  the 
vocabulary,  though  full,  is  very  indefinite,  many 
of  the  terms  employed  being  as  vague  and  general 
as  our  own  English  word  '  thorns. '  We  have  the 
reflex  of  this  uncertain  terminology  in  EV,  which 
renders  almost  indiscriminately  by  '  thistle,' '  thorn,' 
or  '  bramble,'  a  single  Hebrew  word.  In  the  NT 
three  terms  occur,  viz.  dKavda,  rpipoXos,  and  <tk6\o\I/. 
The  last-named  is  found  only  in  2  Co  12^  '  There 
was  given  to  me  a  thorn  {(tk6\o\I/)  in  the  flesh,'  but 
in  this  instance  the  rendering  should  rather  be 
'stake'  or  'pale.'  The  second  (rpi/SoXos)  has  al- 
ready been  ex])lained  (see  Thistles).  It  remains 
that  we  should  consider  dKavda  (Mt  1^^  IS''--^  Mk 
47- 18,  Lk  6«  8'- ",  Jn  19^,  He  6*),  which  is  invariably 
translated  'thorns.'  Strictly  speaking,  this  term 
denotes  Acanthus  spinostis,  a  showy  perennial  with 
deeply  indented  and  spiny  leaves,  and  bearing 
white  flowers  tinged  with  pink.  In  the  NT,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  quite  general  term  for  all  thorny  or 
prickly  plants,  and  is  applied  to  bushes  and  weeds 
alike.  Among  the  most  common  are  thorny 
Astragali,  which  abound  in  the  higher  mountain- 
ous regions,  and  many  species  of  Acacia,  Eryngium, 
Rhamnus,  Rubus,  Solanum,  etc.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Poterium  spinosmn  and  Rhammis punctata, 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  our 
Third  Gospel  mention  is  made  of  the  bramble 
(/SaTo?,  Lk  6"*^).  This  may  quite  possibly  be  the 
common  bramble  {Rubus  fri(ticosus),  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that,  except  in  this  one  passage, 
/Sdros  is  always  rendered  '  bush,'  and  is  used  only 
of  the  'burning  bush 'of  Moses  (Mk  12-6,  Lk  20^^ 


etc.).  The  corresponding  Heb.  word  (njc)  is  simi- 
larly restricted  in  its  use.  As  the  branible  is  not 
found  on  Horeb  (Sinai),  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  '  bush '  was  a  kind  of  acacia.  For 
the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  set  in  mockery  on 
the  head  of  Christ  ( Jn  19*),  see  Crown  OF  THORNS. 

Much  might  easily  be  said  regarding  the  sym- 
bolism of  thorns  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  may  be 
sufficient  merely  to  note  that  they  were  regarded 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  human  sin,  and  so 
became  tiie  natural  symbols  of  sin  and  the  sufter- 
ings  in  which  it  issues  (Gn  3'^,  Nu  33'^'*,  Pr  22^  etc.). 
In  the  light  of  this  symbolism  there  is  an  apt 
pathos  and  beauty  in  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns  (see  Cox,  An  Expositor's  Note 
Book,  349  tt'.;  and  Earl  Lytton,  Fables  in  Song,  i.). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THREE.— See  Number. 

THRESHING  -  FLOOR.  —  See  Agriculture  in 
vol.  i.  p.  40^ 

THRONE  (0p6vos)  is  a  term  applied,  first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  seat  of  a  king ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
official  seat  of  a  judge  or  subordinate  ruler.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  employed  of  heaven  as  the  throne 
of  God  (Mt  5^*  23-2).  The  Messianic  reign  of  Jesus 
is  foretold  by  Zacharias  in  the  words,  '  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David '  (Lk  P^).  Jesus  sj^eaks  of  His  own  exalta- 
tion as  the  time  '  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory'  (Mt  19-^  25^1).  The  uni- 
versal dominion  which  He  is  to  share  with  His 
Father  is  suggested  by  '  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne'  (Rev  5®  7^''),  and  by  '  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb '  (22»).  So  in  He  8i  122  Christ  is 
seated  '  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne '  of  God. 
The  promise  given  to  the  TAvelve,-  of  sitting  on 
thrones  of  judgment  (Mt  192^  ||  Lk  223"),  is  practi- 
cally given  to  all  who  overcome  in  the  battle  with 
evil  (Rev  S-^).  In  Col  V^  'thrones'  are  among  the 
subordinate  powers  of  the  universe  which  owe  their 
creation  to  Christ.  James  Patrick. 

THUNDER  i^povTr))  is  but  twice  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  (]Mk  3^'',  Jn  12-^).  In  mountainous 
Palestine,  with  the  long  deep  gorge  of  the  Jordan, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  natural 
phenomena.  It  seldom  occurs  save  in  the  winter 
half  of  the  year,  and  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  rain.  For  the  old  Israelites  thunder 
was  the  voice  of  God,  with  a  meaning  which 
persons  specially  gifted  might  understand.  '  It 
seems  probable  that  the  "voice  out  of  heaven  "  (Jn 
2228. 29)  ^y^g  j^  thunder-peal,  as  indeed  most  of  those 
present  thought,  and  that  its  signiflcance  was  re- 
cognized and  interpreted  by  Jesus  alone '  (Hastings' 
DB  iv.  757'').  The  surname  'sons  of  thunder' 
given  to  James  and  John  (Mk  3^'')  disaj^pears  at 
once  and  finally  from  the  records.  On  the  avail- 
able data  no  sure  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  why 
it  was  applied  to  them.  As  men  in  the  East  are 
called  '  sons '  of  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
them,  there  was  doubtless  something  'thundery' 
about  them, -a  tendency,  e.g.,  to  wrathful  resent- 
ment of  slight  or  injury  (Lk  9^^).     See  Boanerges. 

W.  EwiNG. 

TTBERIAS  (TtjSeptas).— A  city  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  founded  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
foreigners,  whom  Herod  either  forced  to  reside  in 
the  new  city  or  to  whom  he  gave  special  induce- 
ments if  they  would.  Our  Lord,  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  visited  Tiberias,  it  being  His  custom 
to  avoid  Gentile  cities.  The  only  reference  to  the 
city  in  the  NT  is  Jn  62=*,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
'  there  came   boats  from  Tiberias  unto  the  place 
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where  they  ate  the  bread  after  the  Lord  had  given 
thanks '  (cf.  Jn  6^  2V). 

1.  Location.  —  Tlae  ancient  city  was  situated 
directly  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
therefore  approximately  682  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  north  end  of  a  narrow 
rectangular  2)lain  about  two  miles  long,  which  was 
bounded  by  a  rather  steep  ridge  of  hills  rising 
abruptly  to  the  west.  From  the  ruins  still  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  considerably  farther  south  of 
the  modern  town.  Josephus  {Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  3  ; 
cf .  BJ  IV.  i.  3)  says  that  there  were  '  warm  baths  a 
little  distance  from  it  in  a  village  called  Emmaus' 
(Hammath  ?).  According  to  the  Talmud  (Jerus. 
Meg  ilia,  i.  1),  the  city  was  built  upon  the  ancient 
site  of  Rakkath  of  Naphtali ;  and  it  is  further 
stated  [Sanhed.  Via)  that  in  the  4th  cent,  the  Jews 
had  actually  dropped  the  name  Tiberias  and  re- 
verted to  the  ancient  name  Rakkath.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Bab.  Talmud,  Tiberias  is  some- 
times identified  Avith  Rakkath,  sometimes  with 
Hammath,  and  sometimes  with  Chinnereth  (cf. 
Jos  1935).  Jerome  [Onom.  112.  28 ti".)  identifies  it 
with  Chinnereth. 

2.  History. — Herod  Antipas  is  supjiosed  to  have 
completed  the  building  of  Tiberias  about  A.D.  22. 
Ancient  sepulchres  were  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  foundations,  and  accordingly  the  Jews 
regarded  the  new  city  as  legally  unclean  (cf.  Nu 
IQ'i"^').  Nevertheless  the  town  grew  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  before  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  had 
become  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine.  Herod 
had  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  removing  the 
seat  of  government  from  Sepj^horis,  the  former 
capital.  The  city  was  fortified  by  Josephus  when 
commander-in-chief  of  Galilee  (c.  A.D.  66).  During 
the  struggle  of  the  Jews  with  Rome,  its  inhabit- 
ants remained  loyal  to  the  national  cause.  When, 
however,  Vespasian  appeared  before  its  walls  with 
three  legions,  the  citizens  yielded  without  resist- 
ance. Vespasian  restored  it  to  Herod  Agrippa  II., 
who  stripped  it  of  its  political  prestige  by  trans- 
ferring the  capital  again  to  Sepphoris.  When 
Agrippa  died  (A.D.  100),  it  fell  directly  under  Roman 
rule.  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(A.D.  70),  Tiberias  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Jews  and  of  Jewish  learning.  According  to  Epiph- 
anius,  it  was  not  long  before  the  city  was  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Jews.  In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  which  had  been  shifted  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jamnia  and  then  to  Sepphoris,  was  established  at 
Tiberias  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy. 

3.  Present  condition.  —  The  modern  town  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Tubariyeh.  Traces  still  re- 
main of  the  ancient  city  along  the  Lake,  especially 
to  the  south  of  the  present  town.  Heaps  of  stones, 
columns  of  grey  granite,  foundations  of  buildings, 
and  of  a  thick  wall  which  extended  almost  to  the 
famous  baths,  all  confirm  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  city  extended  at  one  time  farther  south. 
The  present  toAVTi  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by 
a  wall  furnished  with  towers.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  a  once  imposing  castle  at  the  N.W.  corner. 
But  castle,  walls,  and  houses  were  seriously 
damaged  by  the  earthquakes  of  30th  Oct.  1759 
and  of  1st  Jan.  1837.  Among  the  famous  tombs 
of  Tiberias  are  those  of  Maimonides,  and  Rabbis 
Akiba  and  Jochanan.  To-day  Tiberias  has  a 
population  of  approximately  4000  souls,  of  whom 
about  two-thirds  are  Jews  and  the  other  third 
^Mohammedans  and  Christians  of  different  sects. 
The  Protestants  have  a  well-equipped  hospital, 
and  are  doing  a  good  religious  work  under  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Jews  occupy 
a  .squalid  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
adjacent  to  the  Lake.     The  city  as  a  whole  is  '  a 


picture  of  disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretched- 
ness.' Of  late,  however,  the  place  is  improving 
somewhat,  having  become  the  seat  of  a  Turkish 
l:aimakan,  or  governor. 

Tiberias  is  hot  and  fever-haunted.  Tlie  breezes 
from  the  Mediterraneaft  are  prevented  from  strik- 
ing the  city  by  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on 
the  west.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow  being  very 
rarely  known.  The  Lake  furnishes  the  only  supply 
of  water.  The  view  from  the  city  embraces  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  except  the 
S.W.  extremity.  Schiirer  speaks  of  Tiberias  as 
'  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Galilee,'  which,  how- 
ever, is  an  exaggeration.  At  present  it  is  one  of 
the  four  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  the 
others  being  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Safed.  The 
study  of  the  Talmud  still  flourishes  in  Tiberias. 

Literature. — Robinson,  iJjRPiii.  254  ff.;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal. 
286  ff.  ;  Guerin,  Galilee,  i.  250  ff.  ;  Neubauer,  Geog.  dw  Talm. 
208 ff.;  Merrill,  art.  'Tiberias'  in  Hastings'  DB\  Buhl,  GAP 
226  f.;  Reland,  Pal.  ii.  1036;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  447  ff.  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  320  ff.  ;  Murray,  Syria-Pal.  251;  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  i.  143  ff.  ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  116  ff. ;  Ritter, 
Geog.  of  Pal.  ii.  256  ff.  ;  art.  '  Tiberias '  in  EBi  iv. 

George  L.  Robinson. 

TIBERIUS In  Lk  3"-  it  is  stated  that  a  word  of 

God  came  upon  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  loth  year 
of  the  rule  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  what  year  is  indicated  by  this  date.  The 
sole  rule  of  Tiberius  began  in  A.D.  14;  the  15th 
year  of  this  sole  rule  would  be  A.D.  28.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  M'e  ought  to  count  from  the 
time  at  which  Tiberius  received  power  equal  with 
that  of  Augustus  over  the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  A.D.  11  ;  this  brings  us  to 
A.D.  25-26  (Ramsay,  Was  Christ  Boi-n  at  Bethlehem? 
p.  199  ff".). 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  named  after  his  adop- 
tion Tiberius  Julius  Csesar,  on  the  monuments 
bears  the  name  Tiberius  Caesar  Augustus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (a  Roman 
noble)  and  Livia  (whom  Augustus  took  to  wife 
while  her  husband  was  still  alive),  and  was  born 
in  B.C.  42.  Constitutionally,  the  princii^ate  died 
with  each  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  could  not 
appoint  a  successor.  Augustus  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  appointing  a  partner  or  co-regent  in  the 
Empire  :  it  was  practically  impossible  to  pass  over 
such  in  electing  to  the  principate.  The  Imperial 
powers  were  gradually  conferred  on  this  consort. 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  first  held  this  position  (died 
B.C.  12).  Marcellus  (who  died  B.C.  23)  and  Gaius 
and  Lucius  Caesar  were  marked  out  as  successors. 
In  their  youth  thej'  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Tiberius,  who  was  forced  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
marry  Augustus'  daughter  Julia  (B.C.  11).  Bj'  this 
time  Tiberius  had  proved  himself  an  able  soldier,  and 
in  B.C.  9  was  raised  to  the  position  which  Agrippa 
had  occupied.  Augustus  had  a  dislike  to  Tiberius, 
and  did  not  desire  his  succession.  This  obvious 
desire  to  use  Tiberius  selfishly,  for  his  own  ends, 
embittered  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  in  B.C.  6  he 
retired  to  Rhodes,  and  remained  there  eight  years 
in  solitude,  while  his  young  stei^sons  received  ad- 
vancement in  the  State.  But  they  died — Lucius 
in  A.D.  2,  and  Gaius  in  A.D.  4.  In  this  latter  year 
Tiberius  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  adopt  his  own  nephew 
Germanicus.  In  A.D.  11  he  was  raised  practically 
to  a  position  of  equality  M'ith  Augustus.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  A.D.  14,  his  sole  reign  began. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  comijetent  Emperor ;  but  a 
naturally  reserved  temperament,  influenced  by 
early  disappointments  and  outraged  feelings,  re- 
sulted in  weakness  and  cruelty.  His  fear  of  con- 
sjiiracy  made  him  encourage  informers,  and  many 
supposed  rivals  were  \)vA  to  death.  In  the  seconil 
half  of  his  reign  he  was  much  under  the  influence 
of  one  Sejanus,  an  accomplished  schemer,  whose 
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duplicity  and  crime  he  realized  only  after  much 
evil  had  been  wrought  by  him.  By  this  time  he 
had  retired  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
the  island  of  Capri,  where  he  died  on  16th  March 
A.D.  37.  His  principate  thus  covers  all  the  period 
of  the  Gospel  history. 

Literature. — J.  B.  Bury,  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(London,  1893  and  later);  J.  Bergmans,  Die  Quellen  der  Vita 
Tiberii  dcs  Cassias  Dio  (Amsterdam,  1903) ;  R.  Cagnat,  Cours 
d' Epigraphie  LatineS  (Paris,  1898),  p.  179  ff.  etc.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  ancient  authorities  take  too  severe  a  view, 
based  on  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina,  the  enemy  of  Tiberius  : 
these  ancient  authorities  are,  Tacitus,  Annals  ;  Suetonius,  Life 
of  Tiberius  ;  and  Dio  Cassius.  AlEX.  SoUTER. 

TILES.— The  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  let  down 
'  through  the  tiles '  (AV  '  tiling ').  See  art.  HouSE 
in  vul.  i.  p.  753=^. 

TIM.ffi;US.— See  BAKTiMiEUS. 

TIME.— 1.  The  word  '  time '  is  used  in  the  Gospels 
in  a  variety  of  phrases  more  or  less  indefinite. 
Probably  the  most  detinite  expression  is  iv  cTiy/xy 
Xpovov,  'in  a  moment  of  time'  (Lk  4^).  xpo''°^  i** 
used  of  time  in  general  (Lk  l^^  8"-^  Mk  9^1,  Jn  5"), 
passing  or  having  passed.  In  a  similar  sense  we 
lind  wpa  (Mk  6^)  rendered  'day'  in  RV  (see  DAY). 
More  detinite  is  aTrb  rore,  '  from  that  time '  (Mt  4^'' 
16-1,  Lk  16i«),  and  ecus  toD  vdv,  '  until  now '  (Mt  24^1 
RV,  Mk  13^").  The  most  important  word,  however, 
is  Kaip6s,  used  invariably  of  a  definite  period  or 
occasion.     Three  uses  in  this  sense  are  noteworthy. 

(1)  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  time  of  certain  events 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (Mt  IP^  ^21  W).  (2)  In  a 
special  sense  we  have  the  remarkable  passage  Jn 
7"-  ^  '  My  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is 
always  ready,'  where  the  contrast  is  used  appar- 
ently to  emphasize  the  peculiar  character  of  Jesus' 
mission  and  the  hostility  which  it  aroused  in  Jeru- 
salem. (3)  Most  important  is  the  use  of  Kaipds  to 
indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch — TreTrXrj pwrai  6 
K-aipos,  '  the  time  is  fulhlled '  (cf.  133^,  Lk  12^6,  Mt 
16'*) — ^which  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  inaugurated. 
This  new  era  is  contrasted  with  the  past  (Mk  V^} 
and  with  the  future  (Mk  10^^  Lk  IS^o ;  see  artt. 
Day  [That],  Generation).  In  a  similar  sense  of 
world-jjeriod  or  era  we  have  /catpot  edvCiv,  '  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles'  (Lk  21-'*;  but  cf.  d:u  ny,  i.e.  judg- 
ment-day, Ezk  30^).  Kaipos  is  also  used  of  a  season 
of  the  year  (Mk  ll'»,  Mt  13«" ;  cf.  Lk  12*). 

2.  Various  methods  of  reckoning  time  were  in 
existence  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
events  with  any  certainty.  The  time  of  day  was 
reckoned  at  the  outset  mainly  by  jjhysical  con- 
siderations, temperature,  etc.  (Gn  3*  18\  1  S  IP, 
Job  241^),  or  by  the  sun's  movements  (Gn  19^^  32'-'^) ; 
the  night  in  early  Jewish  history  was  reckoned  by 
watches  (see  artt.  Day,  Hour,  Night,  Watch). 
The  days  of  the  week  Avere  numbered,  not  named. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  was  probably  of 
Babylonian  origin,  and  would  he  suggested  by  the 
moon's  phases,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
influence  either  in  OT  or  NT.  The  word  for  '  week ' 
in  the  Gospels  is  ad^^aToi'  (Lk  18^^).  The  use  of 
the  plural  (Mt  28^,  Mk  16^  Lk  24')  may  have 
arisen  from  the  Aram.  Sabbethd,  '  the  Sabbath ' 
(Heb.  Shabhdth),  which  at  an  early  date  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  week. 

Of  the  larger  divisions  of  time,  the  month,  so 
familiar  in  OT  times,  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Lk  pi'-ss,  Jn  435).  xhe  Jewish  month  was 
lunar.  Hence  the  usual  Hebrew  name  for  '  month ' 
(ty-;n)  is  properly  the  'new  moon.'  Three  methods 
were  employed  to  distinguish  the  month  :  (1)  old 
Canaanite  names,  of  which  only  four  now  survive  ; 

(2)  numerals  (Gn  7",  Ex  lO^  etc.)  ;  (3)  Babylonian 
names  (see  Hastings'  DB  iv.  765). 


The  Jewish  year,  like  the  month,  was  originally 
lunar,  consisting  of  354  days.  But  as  this  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  full  solar  year,  difficulty  would 
naturally  arise  in  celebrating  feasts  at  the  same 
time  in  each  year.  To  avoid  this,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  add  an  extra  month  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  This  was  done  by  adding  a  second  Adar 
(the  Bab.  name  for  the  twelftli  month),  February- 
March,  so  contrived  that  the  Passover,  celebrated 
on  the  14th  Nisan  (the  hrst  month),  should  alwaj's 
fall  after  the  sjjring  equinox.  The  exact  method 
of  doing  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  But  as  a  munth 
in  three  years  was  hardly  sufficient,  a  cycle  of 
eight  years  was  observed  in  which  three  months 
were  intercalated,  based  on  general  observation  of 
the  seasons.  This  continued  until  some  time  after 
the  Christian  era,  when  a  more  perfect  system,  a 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  with  seven  months  inter- 
calated— the  invention  of  an  asti-onomer  of  AtJiens 
named  Meton — was  adopted.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Jews  had  any  fixed  chronological  calendar 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  this  is  disputed  (see 
Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
p.  401,  etc.). 

Tl>e  method  of  reckoning  years  is  a  complicated 
and  difficult  subject.  In  accordance  with  Eastern 
ideas,  that  precision  in  reckoning  events  to  which 
we  moderns  are  accustomed  was  unknown.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  (cf.  e.g.  the  loose 
phrases  '  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,'  Mt  2'  ; 
and  '  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,'  Lk  3') ;  nor 
was  it  easily  attainable.  For  it  was  possible  for  a 
writer  in  NT  times  to  employ  various  systems  of 
reckoning,  and  it  was  also  po.ssible  to  emjjloy  any 
one  system  in  various  ways.  In  addition  to  the 
various  eras  in  which  it  was  common  to  reckon, 
viz.  the  Olympiad  era  beginning  B.C.  776 ;  the 
Seleucid,  used  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 
beginning  B.C.  312;  the  Actian  beginning  B.C.  31  ; 
there  was  also  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning 
by  consuls  or  emperors  (Lk  3'),  and  the  Jewish  by 
high  priests.  Further,  the  year  began  at  a  differ- 
ent time  in  difierent  countries,  e.g.  the  Roman 
year  began  on  Jan.  1,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
emperors  dated  their  years  from  the  date  of  their 
election  as  tribunes  of  the  people  on  Dec.  10. 
The  Jewish  sacred  year  began  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  as  did  also,  in  all  probability,  the  years 
of  the  Seleucid  era.  But  in  Asia  Minor  a  year 
beginning  in  autumn  was  also  observed  in  ordinary 
use.  These  and  other  considerations  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  precise  date  of  any 
event  even  in  NT  times  (see  art.  Dates).  The  one 
date  given  with  any  apparent  precision  is  in  Lk  3' 
'  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Cajsar.'  This  seems  tolerably  accurate,  but  the 
actual  date  intended  depends  on  how  St.  Luke 
reckoned.  He  may  have  dated  from  the  death  of 
Augustus,  Aug.  19,  A.D.  14,  counting  that  year 
as  the  first  of  Tiberius'  reign,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  A.D.  15,  which  was  also  a  method  of 
reckoning.  Or  he  may  have  reckoned  from  Dec. 
10,  A.D.  15,  when  Tiberius  assumed  tribunician 
authority.  Or,  as  the  tribunician  authority  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  St.  Luke  may 
have  dated  his  reign  from  the  time  when  he  as- 
sumed tribunician  power  the  second  time.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  question  whether  St.  Luke 
would  reckon  according  to  the  Roman  year  from 
Jan.  1,  or,  according  to  local  methods  prevalent 
in  Syria,  from  the  autumn  equinox. 

LiTERATiRE. — Kaestner,  de  Aeris;  BiMnger,  Die  antiken 
Stundcnnngaben;  Schwarz,  Der  Jiid.  Kalender ;  Lewin,  Fasti 
Sacri  ;  Wieseler,  Chron.  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  Ideler, 
Ilandbuch  der  Chronologie  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  i.  37,  ii.  App.  iii. 
and  iv.  ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  ?  v.-xi.  ; 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  pp.  762b-766'',  also  specially  Ext.  Vol.  473^-484. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
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TITHE. — On  the  tithe  as  a  Jewish  institution, 
see  art.  '  Titlie  '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Our  Lord  makes  but  three  references  to  the 
tithes,  and  tliey  are  all  of  the  observance  of  them 
by  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23-3,  Lk  ll-*-  I8I-).  In  the 
first  two  passages  He  contrasts  the  minute  exact- 
ness Avith  which  the  Pharisees  observe  their  less 
important  and  external  laws  of  tithe  with  their 
careless  disregard  of  the  inner  and  more  important 
virtues  of  justice,  mercy,  faith,  and  the  love  of 
God.  In  Lk  18^-'  He  illustrates  how  compliance 
with  external  requirements,  especially  when  these 
are  exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  dissociated  from  the  corresponding  state  of 
heart,  breeds  a  culpable  and  overweening  self- 
righteousness.  Our  Lord  in  these  references,  as 
also  in  Mt  5^^,  recognizes  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  Law's  demands.  Minute  observance  of  the 
less  imijortant  does  not  excuse  from  attending  to 
the  greater,  but  neither  does  compliance  with  the 
greater  absolve  from  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
lesser.  '  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.'  Our  Lord  evidently 
thought  the  tithe,  as  well  as  the  other  OT  institu- 
tions, of  Divine  origin,  and  binding  upon  the  Jews 
of  His  day.  At  the  same  time,  He  foresaw  a 
period  when  outward  observances  should  give  place 
to  the  more  purely  inward,  as  men  should  worship 
the  Father  in  sjiirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4"''-^).  See 
also  artt.  Anise  and  Rue.  G.  Goodspeed. 

TITLE  ON  THE  CROSS.  — The  technical  word 
TtrXos  is  found  only  in  Jn  19^^ ;  Mt  27^'  has  alrla, 
Lk  23'*'^  eiriypacprj,  and  Mk  15"^  17  €WLypa<py)  rrjS  alrias. 
Again,  as  regards  the  wording  of  the  tituliis,  no 
two  Gospels  agree  exactly.  Mt.  has  oCros  icrnv 
'Irjaovs  6  jSaaiXeiis  twv  'lovdaiuv  ;  Mk.  6  ;3acrtXei)s  tQp 
'lovSaLiiii' ;  Lk.  6  (BacriXevs  rQu'lovdaioiv  odros  ;  and  Jn. 
'Jrjcrovs  6  Nafwpaios  6  ^aaiXevs  tQv  'lovdaiwv. 

The  only  important  variation  is  in  the  case  of  Lk.,  where  Llie 
TR  reads  oVros  ia-riv  0  /3.  r.  'I.,  probably  from  assimilation) to  the 
form  given  by  Jit.  The  form  above  given  (Lk  2338)  is  found  in 
NBL,  and  is  supported  by  the  Latin  of  D:  rex  Judceorum  hie  est. 
The  so-called  Gospel  of  Peter,  taking  the  words  as  an  insult 
to  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  reads:  oVtoi  Io-tiv  0  ^.  to'C 

It  was  customary  at  Roman  executions,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  remarkable  prisoners,  for  the  charge 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  sutlering  to  be  written 
briefly  on  a  tablet  {aavh)  covered  with  gypsum  (71^1/'^ 
dXTjXifj.fxii'os,  Suidas  ;  cf.  titulus  qui  causatn  jjcenm 
indlcavit  [Suet.  Cal.  32],  and  ixera  ypa/j./j.d.Toji'  Trjf 
airiav  rrjs  davanhcreuis  avrov  drjXovvToji'  [Dio  Cassius, 
liv.  3]).  This  was  usually  hung  round  the  neck  of 
the  criminal,  or  carried  before  him  to  the  place  of 
execution  [prcecedente  titulo  [Suet.  Cal.  32]).  It 
was  afterwards  hung  from,  or  fixed  to,  the  top  of 
the  cross. 

other  words  for  this  tablet  are  t/v«|  and  XiuxaiJ-a..  The  letter 
of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  preserved  by  Eusebius 
{HE  V.  1),  gives  an  instance  of  such  a  titulus  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  martyrs.  The  words  are:  ■riva.xos  auroy  rrpoxyovrof,  Iv  S 
lyiypcmo  'Pa/^x'iirri,  euro;  eo-t/i^  "Att<»A«s  i  ;t^'<rT;aKjJ.  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  form  of  the  title  as  given  by  Mt. 

The  Synoptists  merely  mention  the  fact  that  such 
a  title  Avas  placed  over  the  cross  of  Jesus.  St.  John, 
wlio  writes  as  an  eye-witness,  adds  some  interesting 
particulars— (1)  that  Pilate  wrote  the  title  ;  (2)  that 
it  was  written  'E^paCcxTi,  'Pw^al'ort',  "EWT^viaTl  (the 
similar  words  in  the  TR  of  Lk.  are  merely  an  inter- 
polation from  Jn. ) ;  (3)  that  Pilate,  in  spite  of  the 
expostulation  of  the  chief  priests,  scornfully  refused 
to  alter  the  form  of  Avhat  he  had  written.  With 
reference  to  (1)  Westcott  (on  Jn  W^)  remarks: 
'  The  Roman  governor  found  expression  to  the  last 
for  the  bitterness  which  had  been  called  out  in  him 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  ...  the  heathen 
governor  completed  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the 


Jewish  priest'  (Jn  ll'*^'-).  The  three  languages  of 
ther/rXos — Hebrew  (i.e.  Aramaic),  Latin,  and  Greek 
— represent,  as  Westcott  remarks,  the  national,  the 
official,  and  the  common  dialects  resi^ectively.  The 
true  reading,  therefore,  preserves  the  more  natural 
order. 

Bilingual  and  trilingual  inscriptions  such  as  this  were  naturally 
common  in  the  East  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Grotius  (on 
Mt  27^'')  mentions  the  case  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  which  was  written  in  no  fewer  than  five 
languages  ;  the  five  being  the  three  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Persian  and  Egj-ptian. 

The  wording  of  the  title  difters  in  all  the  four 
Gospels,  as  above  remarked,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  or  explain  the  varia- 
tions. Wordsworth  (on  Jn  19^^)  has  even  supposed 
that  the  title  really  ran  thus  :  '  This  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Such  an  attempt 
at  harmonizing  the  variations  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary. All  four  Gospels  agree  in  giving  the 
important  words  which  were  oflensive  to  the  chief 
priests,  viz.  'the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Others  have 
sujjposed  the  variations  to  be  due  to  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  of  the  title  in  the  three  languages. 
This,  as  a  general  idea,  is  possible,  even  probable  ; 
but,  as  regards  detail,  agreement  seems  to  be 
nearly  hopeless.  The  uncertainty  appears  gi-eatest 
as  to  the  Latin  form,  which  Ederslieim  finds  in 
JNIt.,  Cook  {Sj)eakcr's  Com.)  in  Mk.,  Farrar  in  Lk., 
Grotius  and  Swete  in  John.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  two  languages  the  more  general  consensus  of 
opinion  finds  the  Greek  in  Mk.  and  the  Helnew, 
or  rather  Aramaic,  in  John.  It  can  be  said  with 
some  confidence  that  it  is  more  natural  that  6 
Nafcopaios  should  represent  the  word  of  the  Aramaic 
inscription,  as  this  method  of  description  would 
have  little  point  for  those  who  would  read  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  (cf.  Sadler  on  Jn  19'").  We  have 
seen  above  that  the  form  given  by  Mt.  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Latin  titulus  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Gaul.  Assuming,  then,  that  Jn. 
gives  the  Aramaic  form  and  Mt.  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  must  be  looked  for  in  Mk.,  as  Lk.  agrees 
with  Mt.  in  retaining  the  word  outos.  We  may 
sui^pose,  then,  that  the  various  forms  were  some- 
what as  follows  : 

Aramaic  :  'Niinn  ns^d  niiijn  ^v:, 
Latin  :  Hie  est  Jesus  Rex  Judiieorum. 
Greek  :  6  ^aaiXeijs  tQv  'lovdaiwv. 

This  view  agrees  with  Edersheim  (Life  and  Times,  ii.  591  n.), 
except  as  regards  the  order.  He  supposes  the  Latin  to  have 
been  at  the  top  and  the  Aramaic  last ;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
the  only  evidence  we  have.  He  is  certainly  right  in  his 
attempt  to  give  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  inscription  in  words 
which  are  really  Aramaic.  It  is  strange  to  explain  Hebrew  to 
mean  Aramaic  and  then  to  give  the  words  in  their  Hebrew  form 
(cf.  Geikie,  quoted  in  Hastings'  BB  iv.  781,  and  Farrar's  St. 
Luke). 

It  may  be,  as  Alford  writes,  '  hardly  worth  while '  to-  com- 
ment on,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  'the  variations  in  the 
Gospels  with  regard  to  the  Title  on  the  Cross  ;  but  one  can 
hardly  forbear  to  remark,  what  has  been  so  often  noticed  before, 
how  the  three  great  languages  of  the  world  of  the  time  bear 
witness  to  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.'  '  The  three  representative 
languages  of  the  world  at  that  time,'  says  Plummer  (on  Jn  1919) 
— '  the  languages  of  religion,  of  empire,  of  intellect — were  em- 
ployed. Thus  did  they  tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the 
Lord  is  king  (or  reigned  from  the  tree.  Ps  961"  LXX).'  These 
three  languages,  Westcott  writes,  '  gathered  up  the  results  of 
the  religious,  the  social,  and  the  intellectual  preparation  for 
Christ,  and  in  each,  witness  was  given  to  His  office.'  These 
modern  writers  expand  slightly  the  more  expressive  words  of 
Grotius :  '  Ille  enim  erat  cui  cedere  debebat  religio  judaica, 
eruditio  grseca,  robur  latinum'  (cf.  also  some  little  known  words 
of  Priscillian  [Tract,  i.  p.  30]  :  '  In  omni  littera  sive  hebrsea  sive 
latina  sive  grseca  in  omni  quod  videtur  aut  dicitur,  rex  regum 
et  dominorum  dominus  est,  in  quibus  Unguis  etsi  titulus  crucis 
ponitur,  divinum  tamen  deo  testimonium  litteratur ').  'Thus 
the  three  languages  represent  not  only  three  races,  but  their 
qualities  and  tendencies.  Wherever  these  exist — where  there 
is  an  eye  to  read,  a  hand  to  write,  a  tongue  to  speak — the  cross 
has  a  message  and  the  King  a  kingdom.  The  "Title"  is,  in 
St.  John's  view,  the  witness  of  language  to  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  also  the  King  of  humanity '  (Alexander,  Leading 
Ideas  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  277,  278). 
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Literature.— The  Comm.,  esp.  Swete  on  Mk  1526,  Plumnier 
and  Farrar  on  Lk  2328,  Grotius  on  Mt  27^7  ;  art.  on  same  subject 
in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.;  and  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  pp.  590-591. 

J.  M.  Harden. 

TITTLE  (Gr.  Kepala  [WH  Kepia  ;  see  vol.  ii.  App. 
p.  151]). — Both  the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  words  occur 
in  NT  only  in  Mt  5'^,  Lk  IQ^\  Kepaia  ('  little  horn,' 
dim.  of  K^pas)  was  used  by  Hesychius  and  other 
grammarians  of  the  accents  and  diacritical  marks 
in  Gr.,  and  the  slight  points  and  bends  by  which 
in  Heb.  such  letters  as  3  and  3,  i  and  "i,  ri  and  n 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  '  Tittle,'  which 
is  just  'title'  in  another  form  of  spelling  (the 
shorter  form  is  used  in  all  the  Eng.  VSS,  except 
the  Rhemish,  up  to  and  including  the  AV  of  1611), 
comes  from  titulus,  which  was  used  in  late  Lat. 
to  denote  any  mark  or  stroke  whereby  one  letter 
was  distinguished  from  another.  It  was  adopted 
by  Wyclif  and  Tindale  to  render  Kepala — Luther 
similarly  employing  Tiittel  [Titcl  in  modernized 
Germ,  spelling).  Great  imjwrtance  was  attached 
by  the  Kabbis  to  the  little  marks  by  which  certain 
Heb.  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  that 
they  closely  resemble,  and  there  are  several  Jewish 
sayings  which  declare  that  any  one  who  is  guilty  of 
interchanging  such  letters  in  certain  passages  of 
the  OT  will  thereby  destroy  the  whole  world  (see 
Edersheim,  LT  i.  537  f.  ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
xi.  99). 

On  the  lips  of  Jesus  the  saying,  '  One  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled '  (Mt  5^^),  is  startling  ;  and  a  number 
of  modern  critical  scholars  are  inclined  to  meet  the 
exegetical  difficulty  by  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  logion — regarding  it  as  an  answer  of  the 
Evangelist  himself  to  the  Pauline  anti-legalism, 
or  even  as  a  later  Jewish-Christian  insertion. 
Certainly,  if  the  saying  stood  by  itself,  unqualified 
and  uninterpreted  in  any  way,  there  might  be 
some  warrant  for  such  criticism,  even  although  on 
textual  grounds  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  verse,  which,  moreover,  reappears  in  Luke, 
thougii  in  a  shorter  form.  But  the  very  fact  that 
our  Lord  proceeds  in  what  follows  to  repeal  the 
old  Law  at  various  points,  and  to  substitute  for  its 
enactments  precepts  of  His  own  (vv.^^**  ^^'^- "^'''•), 
suggests  that  v.^*,  so  far  from  being  likely  on  His 
lips  to  mislead  His  hearers  utterly,  would  be 
understood  easily  enough  as  nothing  more  than 
an  emjjhatic  affirmation,  in  the  Master's  own 
characteristic  style,  of  the  rounded  perfection  of 
the  ideal  law.  The  objection  that  the  reference 
to  the  jot  and  the  tittle  implies  the  written  Law, 
and  not  the  ideal  law,  has  little  force.  One  might 
as  well  say  that  when  Jesus,  in  vv.'^"-  ^,  bids  His 
disciples  pluck  out  their  right  eyes  or  cut  oil'  their 
right  hands,  He  is  urging  them  to  a  literal  self- 
mutilation,  inasmuch  as  hands  and  eyes  are  physical 
realities,  not  ideal  things. 

When  we  remember  that  Jesus  was  constantly 
charged  by  His  enemies  with  being  a  law-breaker 
(Mk  2^''- ^'*- 24  etc. ),  we  may  see  in  the  saying  an 
utterance  that  has  its  polemical  bearing.  Im- 
mediately after  (v.-**)  we  find  Him  declaring, 
'  Except  your  rigliteousness  .shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  Avise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
And  elsewliere  He  affirms  that  tlie  Pharisaic  and 
Rabbinic  legalism  led  to  a  positive  dishonouring 
of  tlie  Divine  law  in  the  interests  of  a  human 
tradition  (Mk  7^'  ^"  ^^).  There  Avere  thus  two 
reasons  wliy  on  polemical  grounds  Jesus  should 
assert  the  claims  of  the  OT  Law  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  :  (1)  Because  His  enemies  themselves 
continually  dishonoured  it ;  (2)  because  they  falsely 
accused  Him  of  being  indifferent  to  it.  And  apart 
from  polemics  altogetlier,  tliere  Avas  this  positive 
reason  Avhy  He  should  '  magnify  the  laAV  and  make 


it  honourable' — He  kneAv  (v.i'^)  that  the  very 
])urpose  of  His  coming  Avas,  not  to  destroy  it,  but 
to  fulfil.  And  so  in  the  striking  language  of 
paradox  and  even  of  hyperbole  that  He  Avas  Avont 
to  use  Avhen  He  felt  strongly  and  desired  to  speak 
strongly,  He  exclaimed,  '  For  verily  I  .say  unto 
you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  aAvay,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  Avise  pass  aAvay  from  the  laAv, 
till  all  be  fulfilled.' 

The  point  of  the  saying  clearly  lies  in  the  Avord 
'  fulfilled.'  Christ  comes,  not  to  loAA^er  the  standards 
of  righteousness,  as  His  enemies  said,  but  to  exalt 
them  (cf.  v.^").  He  comes,  indeed,  to  repeal  much 
in  the  old  LaAV.  The  jots  and  tittles,  be  it  observed, 
are  to  pass  aAvay  Avhen  the  LaAV  is  fulfilled.  But 
He  is  to  repeal  the  old  by  supplying  the  poAver  for 
its  true  fulfilment,  and  by  shoAving  hoAV  the  letter 
is  transcended  by  the  spirit.  Regarded  in  this 
Avay,  the  saying  is  nothing  more  than  an  arresting 
utterance  of  the  familiar  Christian  truth  of  the 
relation  in  spiritual  things  betAveen  the  kernel  and 
the  husk,  the  calyx  and  the  floAver.  Every  fibre 
of  the  husk  is  precious — until  the  time  comes  for 
the  living  germ  to  be  released.  Each  tiny,  pointed 
sepal  of  the  enfolding  calyx  must  be  preseiA'ed  in 
its  integrity- — until  the  hour  arrives  for  the  bursting 
of  the  perfect  corolla.  Thus  Jesus  comes,  not  to 
destroy  the  least  commandment  (v.^^),  but  to  fulfil 
it.  His  'royal  laAv,'  as  St.  James  calls  it  (Ja  2^), 
the  laAv  of  liberty  and  love,  is  an  abrogation  of  the 
Divine  LaAV  that  Avent  before  only  in  the  sense  in 
Avhich  the  blossom  abrogates  the  bud  and  the 
floAver  the  blos.som.     See,  further,  art.  Law,  §  6. 

Literature. — Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Tittle,'  and  Ext.  Vol. 
p.  24  f.  ;  Weiss,  NT  Theol.  1.  108;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  40; 
Wendt,  Teach,  of  Jesus,  ii.  7ff.;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  64, 
and  EGT,  Mt.  in  loc. ;  Dods  in  Expositor,  iv.  ix.  [1894]  70  ff . 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TOLERATION,  TOLERANCE.-The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  exemplified  the  highest  forms  of  toleration 
and  encouraged  the  virtue  in  His  disciples  (Mk  Q^*^-*"). 
The  JeAvs  had  no  dealings  Avith  the  Samaritans 
(Jn  4^),  yet  Jesus  laboured  in  Samaria  (Jn  4  ,  Lk 
9''-^),  healed  and  praised  a  Samaritan  leper  (Lk  17'^"^^), 
and  chose  a  Samaritan,  in  preference  to  a  Levite  and 
a  priest,  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  neigh- 
bour' (10^""^^).  When  His  enemies  asked,  'Say  Ave 
not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a 
demon  ? '  He  passed  oA'er  the  former  and  limited 
His  reply  to  a  denial  of  the  latter  charge  (Jn  8'**'-). 
While  by  example  and  teacliing  He  sought  to  build 
a  bridge  of  kindly  consideration  from  the  side  of 
Judaism,  He  built  also  from  the  otlier  side,  and 
declared  in  Samaria  that  the  Jcavs  Avere  to  be  re- 
spected as  the  possessors  of  the  means  of  salvation 
(Jn  4-2;  cf.  Ro  31-2  102  iP^-si).  There  are  other 
kinds  of  tolerance  manifested  by  the  Lord.  Per- 
sons of  diverse  vieAvs,  habits,  temperaments,  Avere 
attracted  to  Him,  so  that  Petrine  and  Johannine 
minds,  the  tax  -  gatherer  MatthcAv  and  the  tax- 
hater  Simon,  Nicodemus  and  Zaccha>us,  Martha 
and  Mary,  found  in  Him  what  they  needed.  His 
gracious  comprehensiveness  shielded  the  good  in 
all.  The  ascetic  Baptist  (Mt  IP®),  Avho  drcAv  men 
into  the  Avilderness  (IF"^),  receiA^ed  the  highest 
commendation  (Lk  726-28)  fj-oni  Him  Avhose  scene 
of  ministry  Avas  the  street  and  the  synagogue,  and 
Avho  honoured  Avith  His  presence  bridal  and  otlier 
feasts  (Mt  9^'>-^-,  Jn  2i-i'  122).  xiie  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers (Lk  9^2-66)^  Avhose  intolerance  James  and 
John  Avould  have  avenged,  A^'ere  left  alone  ;  thus 
Avere  they  punished,  whereas  they  might  have 
made  their  place  glorious,  as  he  did  Avho  lent  the 
Lord  the  room  in  Avhich  the  Holy  Supper  Avas  insti- 
tuted (22''-2*').  In  this  case  Ave  see  the  intolerance 
of  tlie  Samaritans  borne  Avith,  and  (as  in  9""*-  ^'')  the 
intolerance  of  the  disciples  rebuked. 

Again,  though   the  Lord  Jesus  Avas   frequently 
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compelled  to  attack  the  Pharisees  on  account  of 
their  doctrines  and  practices,  He  showed  them 
consideration  by  accepting  their  hospitality  (Lk  7^" 
1 P") ;  and  He  reminded  His  disciples,  on  an  occasion 
■when  His  enemies  criticised  His  conduct  (5^**'^^), 
that  those  who  preferred  old  ways  were  to  be  judged 
leniently  (5^").  The  great  parables  of  Lk  15,  besides 
being  a  rebuke  of  the  leaders  in  religion  for  neglect- 
ing to  minister  to  publicans  and  sinners,  are  a 
gracious  appeal  to  share  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
men  saved, — an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  latent 
in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  unscrupulous  critics.  He 
was  tolerant  to  the  intolerant.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  existence,  in  the  minds  of 
tiie  Pharisees,  of  a  strong  belief  in  our  Lord's 
toleration.  No  matter  how  vehemently  He  de- 
nounced their  hypocrisy,  they  were  convinced  that 
He  was  free  from  animosity.  Always  they  counted 
upon  His  forbearan-ce.  Of  the  reality  of  His  power 
they  entertained  no  doubt,  though  they  could  assign 
it  to  a  Satanic  origin  (1P^  Mt  9^^  12^^')  ;  and  yet  so 
conhdent  were  they  of  impunity,  that  they  never 
anticipated  injury  at  His  hands,  and  they  ridiculed 
Him  openly  (Lk  16''*).  They  were  aware  that  His 
graciousness  alone  spared  them,  and  they  knew 
that  that  graciousness  would  not  fail. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 
TOLL. — See  Publican,  and  Receipt  of  Custom. 

TOMB,  GRAVE,  SEPULCHRE.— 

The  terms  '  tomb '  and  '  sepulchre '  are  used  in  AV  in- 
differently to  tr.  uv/iLci'iov,  iiivy,u,a,  and  rx^os.  '  Grave '  is  used 
S  times  (ilt  2782.53,  Lk  11-14,  jn  5'-«  1117.31.38  1217)  as  rendering 
of  ^uvr,u-iioy.  This  last  is  by  far  tlie  most  frequent  Greek  word, 
u.v-^,uM  occurring:  only  in  Jlk  53.5  1546,  Lk  82"  2353  241.  The 
usage  of  the  RV  is  as  follows.  '  Sepulchre  '  is  reserved  as  tr.  of 
■j-a^o?  (lit.  '  burying-place ') :  Mt  232729  2761-6-'.  66  28I  [all  the 
Gospel  occurrences  of  Ta^of].  In  all  the  other  passages  '  tomb' 
is  substituted  for  '  sepulchre,'  or  retained  where  AV  already 
has  it,  as  tr.  either  of  /j.vy!u.i7ov  or  ijuwifjut.  '  Grave  '  thus  dis- 
appears eiitirely  in  RV. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  that  a  people  adopts 
depend  partly  upon  religious  belief,  partly  upon 
climate,  partly  upon  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country.  Among  the  Hebrews,  while  the  con- 
ception of  a  per-sonal  resurrection  arose  only  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  belief  in  Sheol  as  a 
place  where  the  soul  after  death  remained  in  some 
sort  of  connexion  with  the  body  did  much  to 
determine  the  disposal  of  the  corp.se  and  the 
nature  of  the  tomb.  Early  in  Hebrew  history 
the  burial  customs  became  stereotyped.  Between 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Jesus  they  underwent 
no  essential  modification. 

1.  Religious  belief  demanded  {a)  that  the  body 
should  be  buried  (see  Burial).  The  soul  of  the 
unburied  person  was  supposed  to  have  no  rest,  and 
even  in  Sheol  the  souls  of  such  lurked  in  the 
corners  (Is  14'^,  Ezk32^).  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
discovered  a  dead  body  was  under  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  bury  it.  The  soul  of  the  body  left  un- 
buried was  regarded  as  almost  under  a  curse  (1  K 
U"  16^  21-^).  {h)  That  members  of  the  same 
family  should  be  buried,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
tomb  (G.n  47-"- ^^^  49-9-'^i,  2  S  19^^,  1  K  U^^,  Neh  1% 
For  this  reason  the  family  tomb  was  often  situated 
upon  the  family  property.  It  was  this  dread  of 
being  buried  apart  from  one's  kith  and  kin  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew's  hatred  of 
the  sea  (Rev  21i).  (c)  That,  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  the  family  sepulchre 
should  be  reserved  for  the  burial  of  members  of 
the  one  family.  There  are  no  Hebrew  monumental 
inscriptions  ;  but  from  Aramsean  inscriptions 
calling  down  curses  on  any  who  should  intrude 
their  dead  upon  the  dead  already  lying  there,  we 
can  measure  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  point. 
To  allow  a  stranger  to  be  buried  in  the  family 
tomb  was  a  sign  of  the  very  greatest  magnanimity 


and  love  (Mt  278",  Gn  23«).  {d)  That  no  body 
should  be  burned  excejjt  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  most  odious  of  crimes  (Lv  20'-*  2P, 
Jos  7-^).  To  burn  the  body  of  a  foe  was  to  do 
something  that  passed  all  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents (Am  2^). 

2.  Climate  demanded  that  interment  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  (Mt 
9-3,  Ac  5«-  "  S%  _ 

3.  The  geological  character  of  the  country  con- 
ditioned to  a  large  extent  the  particular  form  of 
sepulture.  The  country  is  one  long  limestone 
ridge,  and  almost  everywhere  the  hills  are  natur- 
ally terraced,  while  the  soft  rock  is  easily  worked. 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  burial  customs 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  people  living  between  two  such  civilizations 
as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  in  which  the 
cult  of  the  dead  played  so  large  a  part,  should 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  such  ornate  and 
imposing  ceremonial.  The  Jews  did  not  embalm 
their  dead.  They  raised  no  elaborate  sepulchres 
over  them  ;  indeed,  the  building  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber  was  an  innovation  based  on  the  practices 
of  Greece.  While  this  may  have  been  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  lack  of  artistic  capacity  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  was  due  also  to  S23iritual  views  of 
death,  and  to  the  dread  of  idolatry  that  had 
always  characterized  the  Semitic  race.  Wher- 
ever, in  Syria  or  Arabia,  Greek  or  Roman  civiliza- 
tion has  left  some  rejjresentation  of  the  human 
body,  the  traveller  finds  that  the  face  at  least  has 
been  disfigTired  by  the  nomads. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  were  these  : — {a)  The 
simplest,  though  not  the  commonest,  form  was  an 
excavation  in  the  rock  surface,  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  shajje  of  the  human  body,  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  stone  countersunk  till  it  was  level 
with  the  ground.  All  over  Syria  these  primitive 
gTaves  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Jews  were  most 
careful  to  keep  the  stone  whitewashed,  lest  any 
should  unwittingly  walk  over  the  grave  and  so 
incur  ceremonial  defilement.  This  kind  of  burial 
is  referred  to  in  Lk  11^  'Woe  unto  you,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  as  graves 
which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over 
them  are  not  aware  of  them.'  (b)  A  chamber  was 
excavated  in  the  limestone  rock-face,  and  long 
narrow  recesses,  perhaps  six  feet  by  two,  were  cut 
into  the  rock  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  The 
bodies,  covered  with  the  simplest  of  grave-clothes 
(Mt  275^  Jn  11«),  were  thrust  into  these.  The 
recesses  were  known  as  kokini,  and  were  fre- 
quently made  of  double  width,  intended  for  the 
reception  of  two  bodies.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  a  chamber  would  have  only  one  rece.ss  ; 
generally  it  had  several.  It  might,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  the  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,  have  one  chamber  opening  ott"  another, 
each  chamber  having  many  kokim.  Three  other 
forms  of  sejjulture  are  in  reality  only  modifica- 
tions or  combinations  of  these  two  main  modes 
already  mentioned,  (c)  Shelf  tombs.  Inside  the 
chamber  the  recess  for  the  body,  instead  of  running 
in  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  was  simply  cut 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  formed  a  shelf  on 
which  the  body  was  laid.  The  notable  thing 
about  many  of  these  shelves  is  their  narrowness. 
(d)  The  shelf  was  sometimes  excavated  so  as  to 
form  a  trough  in  which  the  body  was  laid,  (c)  In 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself,  or  in  the  passage 
leading  from  one  chamber  to  another,  a  grave 
might  be  cut,  as  in  (a),  and  covered  with  a  slab. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  chamber-tombs  that  our 
Lord  was  laid  (Mt  21^\  ]Mk  15-*8,  Lk  23^3)  ;  and  dis- 
used tombs  of  this  kind  were  used  as  places  of 
abode  by  the  outcast  and  the  homeless  (Mk  5"). 
To  prevent  desecration  by  wild  beasts,  the  tombs 
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were  often  cut  in  almost  inaccessible  places  ;  and 
ancient  tombs  in  the  Kidron  Valley  and  in  the 
face  of  jNIount  Quarantania  are  used  even  now  as 
cells  by  anchorites,  Avho  may  be  seen  climbing 
by  ladders  to  and  from  their  abodes.  This  form 
of  sepulture  in  chambers  was  used  also  by  the 
tribes  of  the  desert.  Doughty  found  such  tombs 
at  Medain  Salih. 

'  The  mural  loculi  in  the  low  hewn  walls  of  these  rudely  four- 
square rooms  are  made  as  shallow  shelves,  in  length  as  they 
might  have  been  measured  to  the  human  body,  from  the  child 
to  the  grown  person.  ...  In  the  rock  floors  are  seen  grave- 
pits,  sunken  side  by  side,  full  of  men's  bones,  and  bones  are 
strewed  vipon  the  sanded  floors.  ...  In  another  of  these  monu- 
ments I  saw  the  sand  floor  full  of  rotten  clouts,  shivering  in 
every  wind,  and  taking  them  up,  I  found  them  to  be  those  dry 
bones'  grave-clothes '(Gratia  Beserta,  i.  108). 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  protection  of  the  tombs 
was  comparatively  easily  secured.  The  door  of 
the  sepulchre  was  made  intentionally  small,  and 
was  closed  by  a  great  stone,  sometimes  circular, 
that  ran  in  grooves  in  the  rock.  Ceremonial  de- 
filement was  guarded  against  by  whitewashing 
the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  every  spring 
(Mt  2.3-').  In  Lebanon  the  present  Avriter  saw  a 
tomb  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  rock-face 
from  a  point  below  the  normal  level  of  the  soil. 
After  a  body  had  been  interred,  the  stone  was 
replaced  in  the  entrance,  the  earth  was  tossed  back 
against  the  door,  and  all  trace  of  the  tomb  was 
obliterated.  This  special  precaution  may  have 
been  peculiar  to  a  district  where  wild  animals 
were  common.  A  tomb  was  never  opened  save  for 
a  fresh  interment.  It  is  this  that  gives  point  to 
St.  Paul's  saying  (Ro  3^^  cf.  Ps  5")  :  '  Their  throat 
is  an  open  sepulchre  '  (rd^os),  i.e.  at  every  opening 
of  their  mouth  they  bury,  by  slander  and  detrac- 
tion, some  one's  fair  fame.  On  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
see  Golgotha. 

Literature. — Artt.  '  Burial '  and  '  Sepulchre '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  '  Tombs '  in  Encije.  Bibl.,  '  Begrabnis  bei  den  Hebriiern  '  in 
PRE  s,  '  Beerdigung '  in  Hamburger's  RE ;  Nowack,  Heh. 
Arch.  i.  8f.,  187  ff.  ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  163  ff.,  224 flf.  ;  Bliss, 
Excavations  at  Jerusalem;  PEFSt,  passim;  ZDPV,  passim; 
Tobler,  Topogr.  ii.  227  ff. ;  Sepp,  Jerus.  und  das  heilige  Land, 
ii.  273  ff.  ;  Revue  Biblique,  passim. 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 
TONGUE  {y\C>(T<ra).—±.  The  organ  of  speech  {Mk 
^33. 3.5)  jj^g  power  for  good  or  evil  is  indicated  in 
Scripture  by  the  figures  of  a  sword  (Ps  51*  64^),  a 
serpent  (140^),  an  arrow  (Jer  9^),  fire  (Is  30'^^,  Ja  3«), 
a  beast  of  prey  ( Ja  3*).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  per- 
sonality with  independent  will  and  the  power  of 
devising  and  executing  plans  (Ps  50^"  52'^,  Pr  18^^). 
It  walks  (Ps  739),  it  rises  in  rebellion  (Is  54i'^),  it 
has  ethical  and  emotional  qualities  (Ps  120^-  •*  126"), 
it  performs  acts  of  worship  (Is  45^^,  Ro  14",  Ph  2^'^). 

2.  Language  (Mk  16^^,  Ac  2^). — In  this  sense  it 
forms  a  counterpart  to  deed  and  actuality  (Mt  7'\ 
1  Jn  318).  In  RV  of  Ac  1^9  2*  21*"  22^  26"  '  lan- 
guage '  is  substituted  for  AV  '  tongue '  as  tr.  of 
oidXeKTos,  local  and  provincial  speech.  Language 
formed  one  of  the  first  antipathies  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  encountered,  and  one  of  its 
earliest  triumplis  was  in  the  discovery  and  de- 
claration that  in  the  new  citizenship  there  was 
neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  (Ro  1",  Col  3"). 

3.  Index  of  nationality ,  Rev  5^  14®,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  'race,'  '  people,'  'humanity.' 

In  keeping  with  the  important  influence  attached 
to  language,  Christ  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid 
unloving,  untruthful,  and  irreverent  speech  (Mt 
522. 33-37)_  jjg  trusted  the  defence  of  Him.self  and 
His  teaching  to  the  power  of  right  words  (Lk 
12"-'-),  and  the  future  extension  of  His  Kingdom 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  definite  message  (Mt 
1027  2819).  Q   M.  Mackie. 

TOOTH  (dSoi/s). — 1.  In  legal  compensation. — The 
tooth  was  the  least  important  of  the  particulars 
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enumerated  as  exemplifying  the  exaction  of  like 
for  like  (Ex  21-'^  Lv  24-»,  Dt  19^1).  Under  primitive 
conditions  of  social  life,  this  law  acted  mercifully 
in  repressing  wanton  disregard  of  life  and  limb  in 
the  relationshij)  of  master  and  slave,  and  of  the 
strong  towards  the  weak  generally.  It  also  in- 
culcated respect  for  the  body  by  the  compensation 
awarded  Avhen  any  mutilation'  had  been  inflicted 
or  disability  incurred.  Although  the  item  of  loss 
was  in  itself  insignificant,  the  claim  connected 
with  it  lay  within  the  area  and  application  of  a 
great  principle,  which  by  its  recognized  standard 
of  liability  protected  both  parties,  and  prevented 
private  abuse.  It  thus  in  due  time  formed  part  of 
the  boundary  line  of  an  outgrown  ideal,  the  tran- 
scending of  which  led  at  once  and  definitely  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5^-  ^^). 

2.  In  emotional  expression.  —  Gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  Avith  weeping  and  wailing  (Mt  S^^  13'*--  ^o  22i=* 
etc.),  is  the  physical  expi"ession  of  regret  over  re- 
membered advantages  and  opportunities  lost.  It 
was  also  a  sign  of  evil  jjossession  (Mk  9^*),  and 
a  manifestation  of  malignant  hatred  (Ac  7^*). 
Among  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  jjliysical  accompani- 
ment, the  same  Arabic  word  is  used  to  indicate 
both  violent  indignation  and  the  sorrow  of  bereave- 
ment. When  a  forgotten  promise  or  matter  of 
neglected  duty  is  suddenly  recollected,  or  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  grave  mistake  has  been  committed, 
Orientals  indicate  their  feeling  of  annoyance  and 
regret  by  slapping  the  hand  on  the  thigh  (Jer  ?>V^, 
Ezk  211-),  and  by  thrusting  the  knuckle  of  the 
forefi»ger  into  the  mouth,  as  if  instinctively  seek- 
ing something  on  which  to  press  and  clench  the 
teeth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

TORCH. — In  the  six  passages  in  which  the  word 
'  torch '  occurs  in  the  Gospels  ( AV  and  RV),  once 
in  the  te.xt  ( Jn  18^)  and  five  times  as  an  alternative 
rendering  in  the  margin  (Mt  2h^-  ^''  '*•))  it  answers  to 
the  Greek  Xct/iTras,  which  in  the  LXX  represents  the 
Hebrew  lapptd  in  Gn  15l^  Ex  20i«,  Jg  1^^-  -'>  15'**-, 
Job  4119,  Is  621,  Ezk  V\  Dn  10®,  Nah  2*,  Zee  126. 
Now  the  regular  meaning  of  lappid  is  'torch,'  by 
which  it  is  mostly  rendered  in  the  OT  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  margin.  This  meaning  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  context  in  Jn  18^,  but  seems  unsuit- 
able in  the  other  passages,  where  a  light  fed  with 
oil  is  required.  Probably  we  are  to  think  in  them 
of  a  lamp  borne  on  a  pole,  and  therefore  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  torch,  or  of  a  torch  fed  with 
oil  in  some  way  from  time  to  time.  The  use  of 
the  former  is  attested  for  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  a  statement  to  which  Lightfoot  called 
attention  {Works,  ed.  1684,  vol.  ii.  p.  247),  found 
in  the  mediaeval  lexicon  'Aruch,  and,  on  the 
authority  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  in  a  gloss  on  the 
reference  to  lappid  in  Kelim,  ii.  8.  It  has  been 
often  cited  or  referred  to,  but  a  literal  translation 
from  the  gloss  may  be  of  interest : 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  for  the  bride  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  house  of  her  father  to  the  house  of  her  husband 
in  the  night  before  she  goes  into  the  huppah  (cf.  Ps  19^),  and 
for  ten  poles  to  be  borne  before  her,  on  the  top  of  each  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  saucer  of  brass  containing  pieces  of  garments 
and  oil  and  pitch — these  are  kindled,  and  give  light  before  her. 

The  other  custom,  the  use  of  torches  fed  with 
oil,  is  said  by  the  German  writer,  Ludwig  Schneller, 
who  was  born  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
minister  in  Bethlehem,  to  be  in  force  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  present  day.  These  torches  consist  of 
long  poles,  round  the  upper  end  of  which  are 
wrapped  rags  saturated  with  olive  oil.  Unless  fed 
with  fresh  oil,  they  burn  down  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  (Evangelienfahrten,  p.  460). 
The  maidens  of  Bethlehem,  says  the  same  writer 
{ib.  p.  459),  assemble  at  sunset  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  and  move  with  dance  and  song  through 
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the  street  to  the  house  of  the  marriage  festival 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands.  Bauer  also  (  Volks- 
leben  im  Lande  der  Bihcl,  p.  94)  mentions  the  use 
of  oily  torches  by  the  women  -who  go  out  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.  On  the  other  hand,  Robinson 
Lees  {Village  Life  in  Palestine",  p.  87  f.)  affirms 
that  small  earthenware  lamps  are  still  carried  in 
villages  by  the  virgins  who  go  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, together  with  little  jars  containing  an 
additional  supply  of  oil.  He  admits,  however, 
that  torches  are  used  in  the  cities.  With  our  pre- 
sent slender  knowledge  of  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  nature  of  the  torches  or 
lamps  of  the  jiarable,  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  incline  to  some  kind  of  lamp-torch  lifted 
high  into  the  air.     See  Lamp. 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet- 
stein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  251  ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  455. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

TORMENT. — The  literal  and  figurative  references 
to  sufiering  in  the  Gospels  are  to  be  distinguished. 
1.  In  the  natural  sense  of  pain  caused  by  disease 
the  words  ^daavos  and  ^acravi^eiv  are  used  (Mt 
4-*  8") ;  also,  of  evil  spirits  anticipating  Christ's 
displeasure  (Mt  8"^\\).  Similarly,  the  use  of  the 
word  'tormentors'  (paffaviarai)  by  Christ  (Mt  IS^'') 
must  be  taken  as  a  reflexion  of  well-known  severities 
of  the  time  ;  cf.  '  cut  him  asunder'  (with  scourging) 
in  Mt  24'^.  It  has  not  been  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence that  cruelties  have  been  inflicted  on  prisoners 
with  a  view  to  inducing  their  friends  to  raise  the 
sum  of  money  demanded  for  their  release. 

2.  The  one  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  16-'^"-^  (Sdaavos,  'torment';  oBwdaOaL, 
'  to  be  tormented  ').  Christ  addressed  the  startling 
language  of  this  parable  to  men  who  were  hurting 
their  souls  by  covetousness.  To  pierce  the  hard 
crust  of  complacency  born  of  wealth  He  used  the 
heaviest  strokes  of  threatening ;  and,  choosing 
language  that  was  most  fitted  to  cause  a  smart  to 
the  softness  of  their  luxury,  He  spoke  of  torture, 
agony,  and  fire.  Ethical  truth  has  always  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  sensibility,  and  these 
were  things  His  hearers  could  understand.  Christ 
read  off  to  them  in  vivid  words  Avhat  their  vision 
was  too  dull  to  see, — the  penalties  attached  to 
their  sin  l)y  the  law  that  '  Justice  founded  and 
eternal  Love.'  T.  GREGORY. 

TOUCH. — The  word  '  touch '  is  always  associated 
in  the  Gospels  with  Christ  Himself,  except  in  one 
instance.  The  exception  is  Lk  11^^  '  Ye  yourselves 
touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers,'  a 
passage  requiring  no  exposition. 

I.  C'HiiisT's  TOUCH. ~\.  Christ's  touch  of  heal- 
ing.— Christ  habitually  established  outward  con- 
tact with  the  sick  as  a  sign  and  means  of  healing. 
Besides  the  word  dwreffdai,  'touch,'  there  are  used 
such  phrases  as  i-in.TLdeva.1.  ttjv  x^ '/"^>  '  to  lay  the 
hand  upon,'  and  Kparelv  ttjs  x^'pos,  'to  take  by  the 
hand.'  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  there 
was  a  slightly  more  mediatoi'ial  significance  about 
the  latter  phrases,  as  though  our  Lord  were  rather 
acting  as  the  delegate  of  another  than  on  His  own 
autliority,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of 
parallel  passages,  that  this  distinction  cannot  be 
observed.  The  wide  extent  of  Christ's  contact  by 
touch  with  human  malady  is  seen  as  soon  as  the 
passages  recording  this  act  are  enumerated.  By  a 
touch  onlj',  recorded  in  its  simplest  form  (aTrretr^at), 
Christ  healed  a  leper  (Mt  8^),  fev^er  (v.^^  where 
Mk  l-'i  has  Kpar-qaas  ttjs  x^'po^))  blind  people  (e.g. 
Mt  9-9),  tho  ear  of  Malchus  (Lk  22").  By  a  touch, 
recorded  in  its  stronger  form  of  grasp  or  imposition 
of  hands.  He  healed  one  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  1^^), 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (8--"-^),  a  woman  M-ith 


a  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  13'^),  the  epileptic  lad 
(Mk  9-^),  many  divers  diseases  (6^),  and  the  dead 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Mt  9-''). 

2.  Christ's  touch,  other  than  of  healing.— Here 
four  instances  are  to  be  noted  :  the  arresting  touch 
laid  upon  the  bier  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  (Lk 
7"  i]\paTo  TTjs  cropov) ;  the  upholding  touch  or  grasp 
ofl'ered  to  Simon  Peter  upon  the  sea  (Mt  14^^  eKreivas 
Ty]v  x^^P"-  eTreXd/iero  avTov) ;  the  encouraging  touch 
laid  ujjon  the  disciples  after  the  Transfiguration, 
when  '  he  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise,  and  be 
not  afraid'  (Mt  17^  fixj/aro  avrQv  ;  cf.  Rev  V  'He 
laid  his  right  hand  [edrjKe  tt)v  5€^i.6.v'\  upon  me,  say- 
ing. Fear  not ') ;  the  touch  of  blessing  vouchsafed  to 
the  children  brought  by  their  mothers  (Mt  19^^ 
eirideis  avTo2s  rds  x^^P'^^)- 

The  Incarnation  itself  has  been  truly  described 
in  one  of  its  aspects  as  God's  coming  into  touch 
with  men,  or  God's  putting  Himself  where  men  can 
touch  Him.  St.  Paul  says  that  men  '  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  [lit.  '  handle '] 
him'  {\p7]\a^r]CTeiav,  Ac  17'^);  and  one  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation  is  that  in  Christ  this  desire  may 
be  satisfied.  And,  accordingly,  to  recognize  some- 
thing symbolic  about  the  '  touches '  of  Christ 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  is  no  mere  exercise  of 
fancy. 

(1)  In  the  instances  recorded  above  we  are,  as  a 
first  step,  permitted  to  see  the  broad  fact  of  Divine 
love  seeking  friendly  contact  with  those  for  whom 
it  cares.  Our  Lord  is  not  ashamed  to  call  men 
brethren.  He  lays  His  hand  upon  the  bier  ;  takes 
children  in  His  arms  ;  holds  up  a  sinking  disciple  ; 
encourages  by  touch  as  well  as  by  word  those  who 
otherwise  are  overwhelmed  by  fear.  Thus  we  see 
already  an  acted  parable  of  how  in  the  Incarnation 
our  Lord  '  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ' 
(He  2'"  ewiKafx^dveTat,  the  word  already  quoted  of 
Jesus  '  catching '  Peter  on  the  waves  to  hold  him  up). 
In  Christ,  '  God  put  on  the  garment  of  humanity, 
and  drew  near  in  person,  that  Ave  might  clasp  Him 
as  a  kinsman  in  our  arms'  (Ker,  Sermons,  1st  ser. 
191).  Instead  of  the  spoken  'word'  of  the  OT 
prophets,  addressed  only  to  the  hearing,  there  is 
now  the  living  '  Word,'  meeting  the  lives  of  men 
in  warm  and  friendly  contact. 

(2)  But  a  further  and  deeper  truth  suggests 
itself  when  we  pass  to  the  many  records  of  Christ's 
touch  of  healing.  There  Ave  see  Avliat  might  be 
called  the  A^ictorious  vitality  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  Avhose  touch  represents  not  only  a  sign  of 
friendliness,  but  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  life- 
imparting  poAver.  If  it  be  true  that  the  '  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  symbol '  of  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  OT — on  an  ottering,  a  criminal,  a 
young  disciple,  etc. — Avas  'identification  by  con- 
tact '  (SAvete  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  85^),  then  even  to 
the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  there  must  have  been 
something  deeply  significant  about  the  deliberate 
touch  or  imi30sition  of  hands  on  others.  It  meant 
that  He  identified  Himself  Avith  them  in  their 
Aveakness  ;  and  that  He  identified  them  Avith  Him- 
self in  His  superabounding  life.  '  He  touched 
nothing  Avhich  He  did  not ' — heal.  Christ  said  to 
men,  '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also '  ( Jn  14'^). 
He  revealed  this  Divine  poAver  amid  immense 
variety  of  malady,  and  amid  the  human  helpless- 
ness of  many  of  the  cases. 

(3)  Still  another  step  is  offered  to  us  Avhen  Ave 
obserA'e  that  Christ  healed  by  touch  such  a  disease 
as  leprosy,  Avhere  contact  Avith  the  polluting  ailment 
Avas  distinctlj^  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  laAv  (Lv 
13*^).  For  here  Ave  see  a  Advid  representation  of 
Christ's  identification  Avith  mankind,  not  only  in 
Aveakness  but  in  defilement.  To  touch  the  blind  or 
deaf  Avas  the  act  of  a  Divine  physician  ;  but  to 
touch  the  leper  Avas  more  than  this — it  AA'as  the  act 
of  One  Avho  could  triumph  OA'er  pollution,  Avho  could 
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come  in  contact  with  defilement  and  yet  not  be 
defiled.  'Another  would  have  defiled  himself  by 
touching  the  leper :  but  He,  Himself  remaining 
undefiled,  cleansed  him  whom  He  touched  ;  for  in 
Him  health  overcame  sickness,  and  purity  dehle- 
ment,  and  life  death '  (Trench,  Miracles,  233). 
Thus  the  life  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  not  only 
••ustains  and  heals,  but  delivers  from  the  guilt  which 
it  is  not  afraid  to  meet  in  closest  contact. 

(4)  Finally,  in  many  of  the  instances  we  can 
discern  in  Christ's  touch  an  admirable  means  of 
suggesting  the  presence  of  a  Healer,  and  .so  of 
challenging  faith.  '  Then  touched  he  their  eyes, 
saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you' 
(Mt  9-^).  The  touch  of  our  Lord  must  often  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge.  It  provoked 
attention,  profiered  help,  and  awaited  response. 

II.  Touching  Christ. — The  occasions  on  which 
men  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  to  have  touched, 
or  sought  to  touch,  our  Lord  may  be  arranged  as 
follows.  The  principle  guiding  the  arrangement 
will  be  referred  to  when  the  instances  have  been 
collected. 

1.  The  touch  of  desire  or  faith  (the  verb  in  this 
first  group  is  dirTeadat.). — 'As  many  as  had  plagues 
pressed  upon  him,  that  they  might  touch  him'  (Mk 
3^").  '  They  besought  him  that  they  might  touch 
if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment '  (Mk  6^^  ||). 
'  A  woman  .  .  .  came  in  the  crowd  behind  and 
touched  his  garment.  For  she  said.  If  I  touch  but 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole'  (5^'^-^^\\).  With 
these  may  be  associated  the  act  of  the  woman  in 
Simon's  house,  who  washed  Christ's  feet  with  tears, 
and  anointed  them  with  ointment,  and  of  whom 
the  Pharisee  said  later,  'This  man,  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  would  have  perceived  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is  which  toucheth  him '  (Lk 
7»9). 

2.  The  touch  of  curiosity  or  indifference. — The 
most  vivid  instance  of  this  is  in  the  story  above 
referred  to  of  the  woman  Avith  an  issue  of  blood, 
where,  in  the  different  Gospels,  no  less  than  four 
Greek  words  are  used  to  depict  the  thronging  of 
the  multitude,  so  finely  distinguished  from  the 
significant  touch  of  faith  which  brought  healing  to 
the  sufferer.  Mk.'s  word  is  awOXi^nv,  'throng' 
(Mk  5^^).  Lk.  uses  no  fewer  than  three  words  : 
aviJLTrvlyeiv,  lit.  '  choke  ' ;  crw^xetj',  '  press ' ;  otto- 
eupeiv,  'crush'  (Lk  8*^-*^).  'Out  of  that  throng- 
ing multitude  one  only  touched  with  the  touch  of 
faith.  Others  crowded  upon  Him,  but  did  not 
touch  Him,  did  not  so  touch  that  virtue  went  forth 
from  Him  on  them '  (Trench). 

3.  The  hostile  hold  of  restraint  or  enmity. — 
Since,  in  dealing  with  the  touch  of  Christ,  we 
included  instances  of  His  '  laying  hands '  on  others, 
so  in  pathetic  contrast  the  following  instances 
must  be  included  here.  'And  when  his  friends 
heard  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him '  {Kparrjaai 
avrdv,  the  word  often  used  of  Christ's  more  kindly 
activity)  (Mk  3^^).  'No  man  laid  hands  on  him 
(eTre^SaXej/  t7]v  x"pa),  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come' 
(Jn  7^").  Though  the  connexion  be  not  one  of 
verbal  identity,  such  references  to  a  false  or  hostile 
touch  of  Christ  suggest  themselves  as  the  betraying 
kiss  of  Judas  (Mk  14*^),  and  the  smiting  in  the 
high  priest's  palace  (v."^). 

4.  It  is  better  to  class  separately  the  very  inter- 
esting references  to  the  touching  of  our  Lord  after 
the  Resurrection.  These  are  as  follows :  '  They 
came  and  took  hold  of  his  feet  {^Kpdryicrav  avrov 
Toi)s  TToSas),  and  worshipped  him'  (Mt  28**)— the 
permitted  grasp  of  recognition  and  adoration. 
'Handle  me  (\pri\a(pricFaT€  fie),  and  see'  (Lk  24'^'*); 
'  Reach  hither  thy  hand  (</)^pe  Tr}v  x^^P°'-  <^ov],  and 
put  it  into  my  side '  (Jn  20"^) — the  solicited  touch  of 
reverent  experiment.  '  Touch  me  not  {fxr]  fiov  airrov), 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father '  (Jn  20") 
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— the  forbidden  handling  of  selfish  and  premature 
rai^ture. 

When  God  and  man  were  brought  near  in  the 
Incarnation,  it  was  natural  that  the  Divine  hand 
should  be  seen  stretched  out  manwards  in  healing 
and  help  (see  above) ;  but  natural  also  that  human 
hands  should  be  seen  groping  Godwards,  seeking 
closer  contact.  An  American  missionary  bishop 
tells  of  an  Indian  who  knocked  one  day  at  his  door, 
and  said  :  '  I  have  often  gone  out  into  the  woods, 
and  tried  to  talk  to  a  Great  Spirit  of  whom  my 
father  told  me.  But  I  could  never  find  Him.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  what  I  mean.  You  never 
stood  in  the  dark,  and  reached  out  your  hand,  and 
could  not  take  hold  of  anything.'  The  idea  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  St.  Paul ;  men  '  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  may  handle  him '  (\pyj\a(pr)aii.av  avrov, 
Ac  IT'-'').  Now  it  is  this  identical  word,  strangely 
enough,  that  our  Lord  uses  in  the  gracious  invi- 
tation to  His  discijdes  :  '  Why  are  ye  troubled  ? 
See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself ; 
handle  me  and  see.'  In  the  Incarnation  this  longing- 
has  been  responded  to.  So  that,  when  St.  John 
sets  forth  the  main  purpose  of  his  First  Epistle, 
he  uses  this  same  word  again,  and  with  what 
Westcott  declares  to  be  a  '  distinct  reference '  to 
the  passage  in  Luke,  he  states  that  jDurpose  to  be 
the  disclosure  to  others  of  '  that  which  we  beheld, 
and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of 
life'  (1  Jn  V). 

In  the  Incarnation,  then,  God  has  put  Himself 
where  men  might  touch  Him  ;  and  in  the  various 
instances  of  touching  Christ,  grouped  above,  we 
see  how  men  resjjonded  to  this  opportunity.  There 
were  those  who  sought  with  all  their  hearts  for 
closer  contact,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  need,  or  by 
the  imjiulse  of  adoring  love ;  '  the  history  of  all 
God's  dealings  with  man  is  the  record  of  an  approach 
nearer  still,  and  nearer  .  .  .  until  faith  puts  its 
fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  its  hand  into  the 
wounded  side,  and  constrains  us  to  cry.  My  Lord, 
and  my  God'  (Ker,  I.e.).  There  were  those  who 
merely  jostled  and  thronged  our  Lord,  but  obtained 
no  blessing,  because  enlightened  by  no  deep  desire. 
And  there  were  those  whose  only  impulse  towards 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  one  of  repudiation 
and  dislike. 

Only  one  passage  of  those  quoted  above  seems  at 
first  sight  to  put  itself  outside  the  general  symbol- 
ism. This  is  the  record  of  our  Lord's  saying  to 
Mary  Magdalene  :  '  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  unto  the  Father,' — a  passage  of  Avhich  the 
interpretations  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  com- 
mentators. But  is  not  the  explanation  to  be  found  in 
the  present  tense  of  the  injunction,  combined  with 
the  contrasted  commandj^  'But  go,'  etc. — as  though 
our  Lord  were  saying,  '  Keep  not  on  touching  me, 
making  sure  of  me  in  a  selfish  rapture,  for  the  duty 
of  the  moment  calls  thee  to  be  a  witness  to  others  ; 
handle  me  not,  hnt  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them'?  And  if  it  be  objected,  as  by  Godet,  that 
on  that  view  the  following  words,  '  I  am  not  yet 
ascended,'  present '  absolutely  no  sense,'  the  answer 
is  that  the  hour  was  coming  later,  when,  after  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  close  and  intimate  communion 
with  Christ  could  be  given  along  ivith  the  work  of 
witness  and  .service, — when  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  soul  to  be  both  in  contact  with  the  living  Lord  and 
also  a  messenger  for  Him, — when  (in  other  words) 
the  disciple  could  be  in  '  touch '  with  Christ  by 
His  Spirit  and  also  '  go '  on  His  errands. 

R.  Stevenson. 

TOWEL. — 'Towel '  in  the  two  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  13**-)  represents  \4vtlov, 
which  is  clearly  the  Latin  Imteum,  a  word  mean- 
ing, in  tiie  first  instance,  'linen  cloth,'  and  then 
'  napkin '  or  '  apron '  worn  by  slaves  or  servants, 
and  especially  '  bath-towel.'     Under   the   Empire 
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this  Latin  word  made  its  way  not  only  into  Greek, 
but  also  into  late  Hebrew  in  the  form  \duntith. 
It  is  found  in  the  JNIishna  (Shabbath  xxii.  5)  of  the 
bath-towels  used  at  the  hot  baths  of  Tiberias  and 
elsewhere.      That  slaves  or   attendants  wore  the 
lintenm   is   more   than   once    referred    to    in    the 
classics.     The  best  known  passage  is  in  Pha^d.  Fab. 
II.  V.  11  ft'.,  where  an  officious  attendant  of  Tiberius, 
Avho  was  snubbed  for  his  jiains,  is  described  as — 
'  Ex  alticinctis  unus  atriensibus 
Cui  tunica  ab  humeris  linteo  Pelusio 
Erat  destricta.' 

Less  known,  but  even  more  interesting,  as  at  the 
same  time  supplying  parallel  and  contrast,  is  the 
anecdote  given  by  Suetonius  (Calig.  26)  of  the 
humbling  of  distinguished  senators  by  the  mad 
Csesar  Caligula,  by  allowing  them  to  .stand  at  his 
couch  or  his  feet,  girt  with  towels  [succinctos 
linteo).  This  is  evidently  recorded  as  a  grave 
indignity  to  which  tiie  haughty  Komans  submitted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

Literature. — Wetstein  on  Jn  135  ;  Becker's  Galhis  (Eng.  tr.), 
1849,  p.  395  ;  Fiirst,  Glussarium  Grceco-Uebrceuin,  1890,  p.  51a. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
TOWER. — 'Tower'  {wvpyos)  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  Lord's  teaching  :  in  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  21^^,  Mk  12i),  in  the 
allusion  to  an  accident  in  Siloam  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  eighteen  lives  (Lk  13^),  and  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  builder  who  was  unable  to  complete  his 
undertaking  (Lk  14^).  Two,  if  not  three,  kinds  of 
tower   may   be   referred   to   in   these   passages : — 

(1)  The  builder  who  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  by 
beginning  what  he  could  not  finish  (Lk  14-^)  may 
be  thougiit  of  as  building  a  house.  The  larger 
houses  in  the  Holy  Land  are  sometimes  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  tower-like  annex.  A  good  re- 
presentation of  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon 
is  given  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  ('Judges,'  p.  59). 
The  'alii/ijdh  or  upper  storey,  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, must  suggest  a  tower  rather  than  a  dwelling- 
house  (see  also  Land  and  Book,  ed.  1874,  p.  160). 

(2)  The  tower  in  Siloam  (e;'  roi  'ZiKwdix,  Lk  IS*)  may 
have  been  connected  with  some  fortifications.  The 
walls  of  ancient  Oriental  cities  were  generally  pro- 
vided with  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  Many 
illustrations  could  be  given  from  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, and  the  old  wall  in  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
1st  cent.  A.D.  had  sixty  towers  (Jos.  BJ  V.  iv.  3), 
two  of  which,  Hippicus  and  Phasaelus,  are  probably 
represented  to  some  extent  by  two  of  the  towers 
of  the  modern  citadel,  the  latter  being  partly  pre- 
served in  the  so-called  David's  Tower  (Picturesque, 
Pcdestine,  i.  pp.  1,  5,  7-11).  Edersheim  (Life  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  ii.  222)  suggests  that  the  tower 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
aqueduct  constructed  by  Pilate  with  money  taken 
from  the  temi^le  treasury  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  iii.  2; 
BJ  II.  ix.  4) ;  but  that  is  unsupported  conjecture. 
If  the  Tower  was  situated  literally  in  Siloam,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  may  help  to  explain  the 
accident.  The  village  of  S'ilwdn,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Siloam,  '  is  built  on  a  steep  escarpment 
of  rock,  on  which  a  building  with  good  foundations 
would  stand  for  ever  ;  ill-laid  foundations  would 
drop  their  superstructure  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  valley '  (Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Tower ').  For  the 
Tower  of  Antonia  see  art.  Jerusalem.  (3)  The 
vineyard  tower  referred  to  in  the  two  other 
passages  (Mt  2P\  Mk  12^ ;  cf.  Is  5=)  can  be  illus- 
trated from  ancient  ruins  and  modern  practice. 
Tristram  remarks  (Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands, 
p.  139  f.)  that  'in  many  cases  we  still  find  the 
remains  of  the  solidly-built  tower  Avhich  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Avhole  enclosure,  and  was 
l)robably  the  permanent  residence  of  the  keeper 
through  the  summer  and  autumn.'  Dr.  W.  Wright 
observes  that  every  vineyard  and  garden  in  Syria 


has  its  tower  (Palmyra  and  Zenobia,  p.  332  f.).  A 
representation  is  given  in  that  work  (p.  279)  of  a 
stone  tower  in  the  ^Jauran  constructed  of  black 
basalt,  with  a  stone  loft  at  the  height  of  14  feet, 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase  (see  also  Porter, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Bethany,  p.  18;  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  421). 

Literature. — Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Heber- 
Percy,  Bashan  and  Argvb,  p.  123  if.  ;  Swete  on  Mk  12. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
TRACHONITIS.— A  Pioman  province  of  Eastern 
Palestine  over  which  Herod  Philip  held  rule  Avhen 
John  the  Baptist  entered  upon  his  public  ministry 
(Lk  3^).  The  Greek  word  rpaxw/zms  or  rpa-x^v  sig- 
nifies a  'rough  or  stony  place,' and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  wild  and  rugged  volcanic  region 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Bashan,  which  the 
Arabs  designate  cl-Lejd.  (' the  refuge'),  is  unques- 
tioned. This  was  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  most 
notable  portion,  of  the  province,  and  gave  to  it  its 
distinctive  name.  The  phrase  TpaxcoviTi.8os  x'^P°-^ 
('the  Trachonite  region,'  Lk  3^)  implies  an  extent 
of  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Trachon,  or 
lava-bed  section.  The  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  NT,  but  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  can  be  approximately  defined,  from  state- 
ments concerning  it  in  the  works  of  Josephus, 
Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  its  N.W.  limit  extended  to  the 
districts  of  Ulatlia  and  Paiieas,  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon ;  and  also  that  it  bordered 
on  Auranitis  (en-Nukra)  and  Batanoea  (Ant.  XV. 
x.  3,  XVII.  ii.  1  ;  BJ  I.  xx.  4).  The  line  of  the 
western  border  is  not  definitely  given,  but  it 
probably  extended  to  the  eastern  limit  of  Gaulan- 
itis  (Jaulan),  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  a 
separate  district  of  Herod  Philips  dominion. 

Literature. — Burokhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  110  ff. ;  Wetz- 
stein,  Reisehcricht  iiber  Hauran,  etc.,  110 fit. ;  de  Vogii6,  Syrie 
Centrale,  89ff.  ;  Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  268-272,  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  24-97  ;  Graham 
in  Jour.  Royal  Geocj.  Soc.  1858,  p.  256ff.  ;  Ewing  in  PEFSt,  pp. 
41  ff.,  60 ff.,  131  ff., 'etc.  ;  Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan;  Stewart, 
Land  of  Israel :  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  ;  Tristram,  Topog.  of  the 
Holy  Lund;  Baedeker's  Pal.^  pp.  193-194;  Hastings'"  Z>B, 
articles  'Argob'  and  '  Trachonitis.' 

R.  L.  Stewart. 
TRADE    AND    COMMERCE.— 1.   The    terms.— 

The  terms  used  in  the  NT  in  its  allusions  to  mer- 
cantile transactions  give  but  little  indication  of 
the  remarkable  developments  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Palestine  since 
OT  times. 

Schiirer  ((?JT'3  ii.  ,50-61)  gives  a  considerable  list  of  trading 
terms  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  were  in 
ordinary  use  among  Palestinian  Jews,  but  few  of  these  appear 
in  the  NT.  The  onlv  term,  e.g.,  for  'merchant'  is  'iuTopo; 
(Mt  1345,  Rev  i83-ii-"i5-23),  this  being  the  equivalent  etymo- 
logieally  of  the  two  terms  which  are  common  in  OT — nri::  and 
7~h — both  of  which  seem  to  have  the  root -idea  of  travel, 
whether  bv  land  or  sea.  What  is,  however,  significant  is  the 
frequency  'of  the  words  icyopx  and  ecyopatco  (Jit  203  237,  Mk  &>6 
7-i ;  Mt  2ii2 1415,  Mk  145 154«,  Lk  1419,  jn  48  etc.),  which,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  OT,  with  the  exception  of  Is  233,*  there 
is  no  mention  of  markets  proi^erly  so  called,  shows  that  the  old 
conception  of  the  merchant,  as  one  who  travels  with  his  goods, 
is  giving  place  to  a  more  settled  and  organized  system  of  trade. 
But  the  NT  indications  of  a  busy  and  complex  commercial  life 
are  mostly  indirect  and  general,  e.j/.,  in  such  terms  as  Ipyx^oucti, 
Mt  2527 ;  -rpxyocxTiiof^xi,  Lk  1913  (gge  context  in  both  places) ; 
Tpcc-TiZiTr,;  and  7ixos,  Mt  2527 ;  cf.  the  apocryphal  saying  of 
Jesus,  '  Show  yourselves  tried  bankers '  (rpxT'.Zirxi,  see  West- 
cott,  Introd  to  Gospels,  p.  458).  Though  general  references  of 
this  kind  are  fairly  numerous,  technical  names  for  traders, 
such  as  Too<fvperaXi;  (Acts  1614),  are  very  rare.  Even  in  the 
graphic  description  of  the  trade  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Rev 
1811-20  there  is  no  word  more  specific  than  'i/jL-ropos,  the  vai'ious 
trades  of  the  merchants  being  described  simply  by  mentioning 
the  article  in  which  they  deal. 

2.  The  status  of  the  trader. — There  is  consider- 
able evadence  that  in  Herodian  times  the  occupa- 

*  In  Ezk  2712-25  the  words  translated  (AV)  'fairs'  and 
'  market '  will  not  bear  that  meaning  ;  see  RV. 
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tion  of  a  merchant  was  held  in  more  repnte  than 
had  formerlj'  been  the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such 
a  statement  as  that  of  Josephus — '  We  have  no 
taste  for  commerce  or  for  the  relations  with 
strangers  which  it  establishes '  (c.  Apion,  i.  12), 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally  (cf.  Herzfeld, 
Handelsgesch.  der  Jihdcn,  p.  80).  Josephus  him- 
self makes  numerous  references  to  the  widespread 
trade  carried  on  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  without 
any  implication  that  they  incurred  disparagement 
therebj'  ;  he  mentions  the  '  U])per  Market-place ' 
of  Jerusalem  ;  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers 
(BJ  V.  iv.  1),  the  wool-merchants,  the  cloth-mart 
(V.  viii.  1),  the  timber-market  (II.  xix.  4)  ;  he  tells 
us  of  the  expoi'tation  of  corn  from  Judaea  to  Arabia 
(Ant.  XIV.  V.  1),  and  througli  Joppa  to  Plicenicia 
(XIV.  X.  6)  ;  he  mentions  the  influence  which  a 
Jewish  trader,  Ananias,  exei'cised  at  the  court  of 
Adiabene  (XX.  ii.  3,  4)  ;  he  relates  how  John 
of  Giscala  made  himself  rich  by  obtaining  the 
monopoly  of  exporting  oil  from  Galilee  (BJ  II. 
xxi.  2)  ;  and  in  various  jdaces  indicates  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  and  affluence  of  the  Jews  (e  g.  Ant. 
XII.  iv.  10,  Vit.  26,  etc.).  In  no  case  do  we  dis- 
cover any  indication  that  the  fact  of  engaging  in 
trade  was  a  reflexion  upon  a  true  Jew,  so  long  as 
he  took  care  not  to  defile  himself  by  such  contact 
as  the  Law  forbade  (cf.  Mk  V  '  when  they  come 
from  the  market-place,  except  they  wash  them- 
selves they  eat  not ').  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  encouragement  which  high  priests  like 
John  Hyrcanus  gave  to  trade,  and  the  fact  that 
Herodian  princes  themselves  engaged  in  it,  tended 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  Jewish  trader.  Priests 
Avere  sometimes  themselves  traders.  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  high  jn-iest  Ananias  as  a  keen  money- 
lender (Ant.  XX.  ix.  2)  There  were,  of  course, 
different  grades  of  traders  recognized.  Sirach 
(26-^)  distinguishes  between  a  merchant  and  a  huck- 
ster. Between  the  merchant-prince  and  the  mere 
pedlar  there  was  a  vast  variety  of  persons  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  commerce 
with  their  religion^  and  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  that  even  the  humblest  trade 
was  not  despised  :  '  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Nasi  called 
Elazar  b.  Azariah  a  huckster's  basket,  and  com- 
pared him  to  a  huckster  who,  taking  his  basket, 
goes  about  the  country,  and  the  people  come  flock- 
ing around  him,  inquiring  for  various  articles,  and 
find  he  has  everything '  (Ahoth,  2).  In  the  Gospels 
the  allusions  to  persons  engaged  in  trade  take  it 
for  granted  that  merchants  have  a  responsible  and 
even  an  honourable  place  in  the  national  economy. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19'""-'),  a  man  of 
noble  birth  carries  on  trade  through  the  agency  of 
his  servants,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  A.  B.  Bruce's  supposition  (Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  219)  that  such  a  transaction 
was  '  a  most  unusual  one  for  a  nobleman.'  In  the 
East,  indeed,  royalty  from  early  times  had  associ- 
ated itself  closely  with  the  development  of  trade.* 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  '  full  of  appreciation  of 
the  bigness  of  the  methods  of  trade  and  of  the 
brave  tempers  required  in  it.'  t 

The  gradual  change  by  which  the  Jews,  from 
being  an  agricultural  people,  became  a  people 
devoted  to  commerce,  is  illustrated  by  many  Tal- 
mudic  passages  :  e.g.  '  Rabbi  Eleazar  said.  There 
is  no  worse  trade  than  agriculture ;  and  Rabbi 
Rab  added,  Commerce  is  worth  all  the  harvests 
of  the  world '  (Jebamoth,  63.  1).  This  change, 
however,  took  place  only  very  slowly  ;  the  time  of 
Christ  was  the  transition  period,  and  while  there 
Avere  many  pious  Jews  who  did  not  hesitate  to 

*  See  art.  '  Trade  and  Commerce  '  in  ETSi  p.  5192a. 

t  Ib.\  cf.  also  To  11-*,  where  a  Jew  is  the  honoured  purveyor 
{i.yofxx.a-Tr.s)  of  a  foreign  monarch,  and  his  nephew  is  steward 
and  accountant  (l^^). 


engage  in  foreign  trade,  there  were  others  who 
viewed  it  witli  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  some 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Essenes  abjured  trade,  apparently,  at  least  among 
themselves  (BJ  li.  viii.  4).  The  two  things  which 
laid  a  stigma  upon  it  were  (1)  the  extensive  con- 
tact with  foreigners  which  it  involved,  and  the 
consequent  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution  ;  and  (2) 
the  moral  deterioration  which  it  seemed  to  bring. 

The  fact  that  Sirach  has  several  passages  emphasizing  the 
latter  danger  indicates  the  prevalent  fear  that,  with  the  growth 
of  Hellenistic  influences,  there  was  coming  in  a  relaxation 
of  Hebrew  strictness  and  integrity  :  e.g.  '  A  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a  huckster  shall 
not  be  acquitted  of  sin '  (Sir  2629)  ;  '  Sin  will  thrust  itself  in 
between  buying  and  selling'  (27-);  'Take  not  counsel  with  a 
merchant  about  exchange  nor  with  a  buyer  about  selling ' 
(3711). 

Delitzsch,  indeed,  thinks  that  it  was  not  until  about  500  years 
after  Christ  that  the  Jewish  people  began  to  show  any  special 
preference  for  those  branches  of  trade  which  deal  in  work  fur- 
nished by  others  {Jewish  Artisan  Life  in  the  time  of  Christ,  p. 
19),  but  the  passages  which  he  quotes  appear  to  be  not  so  nuich 
indicative  of  the  Jew's  aversion  from  trade,  as  such,  as  instances 
of  the  feeling  that  a  commercial  occupation  is  hardly  com- 
patible \vith  a  devout  life  :  e.g.  '  Wisdom,  says  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
in  reference  to  Dt  30i"-,  is  not  in  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  not  to 
be  found  among  the  proud  ;  nor  beyond  the  sea — that  is  to  say, 
you  will  not  find  it  among  traders  and  travelling  merchants ' 
(ib.  and  Eruhin,  55«). 

In  the  NT  there  is  no  disparagement  of  trade  as  such.  A 
passage  like  Ja  4is  '  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  this  city  and  spend  a  j  ear  there  and 
toade  <^iu.Topvjo!Mx.i) '  is  not  directed  against  trading,  but  onlj' 
against  that  commercial  spirit  which  leaves  God  out  of  account. 
The  passage  Rev  ISHff-  (based  on  Ezk  27)  suggests,  not  the 
prevalence  of  an  anti-trade  spirit  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, but  a  Puritanic  protest  against  the  excessive  luxury 
of  a  materialistic  societ}.'*  Whatever  the  obscure  passage  Rev 
1316  '  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buj-  or  to  sell  save  he  that 
hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  number  of 
his  name,'  may  mean,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean 
more  than  that  the  habits  of  trade  were  so  mixed  up  with 
pagan  practices  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  Christian  to  be  a 
trader  without  becoming  stamped  with  the  'mark  of  the  beast.' 
In  this  connexion  it  maj'  be  noted  that  Deissmann  (Bible  Studies. 
p.  241  ff.)  finds  a  reference  to  seals,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  which  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  docu- 
ments of  a  commercial  nature.  We  may,  at  any  rate,  set  over 
against  Delitzsch's  assertion  that  '  in  the  whole  Talnuid  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  in  honour  of  trade,'  the  statement  that  in  the 
NT  there  is  no  word  in  its  dishonour. 

3.  Commercial  morality.  — From  some  of  the 
jmssages  already  quoted  it  might  be  inferred  that 
trade  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  1st  cent,  was 
particularly  corrupt.  Was  this  actuallj'  so  ?  It 
is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  put  together  a  number 
of  instances  in  Avhicli  the  trader  appears  as  a  per- 
son of  smirched  reputation.  Autolycus  had  his 
parallel  in  Palestine.  The  merchants  of  Lydda 
seem  to  have  been  notorious  for  dishonesty  (ac- 
cording to  Pesachim,  626).  Sirach  (29'"'^)  dwells 
upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  loans  repaid,  and 
upon  the  ready  excuse  of  '  bad  times. '  Zaccha'us 
(Lk  19'"'"),  who  probably  farmed  the  revenues 
from  the  famous  balsam -gardens  of  Jericho  (see 
Jos.  BJ  IV.  viii.  3,  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  1  ;  cf.  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  267,  note),  was,  according  to  the 
generally  received  interpretation,  given  to  un- 
scrupulous exaction.  In  the  jjarable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16'"'-*)  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
factor  who.se  dealings  are  a  tissue  of  knavery.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  publicans,  who  appear  in 
the  Gospels  with  so  poor  a  reputation,  owed  this 
partly  to  a  shady  connexion  with  the  traffic  whicii 
passed  through  their  hands.  But  it  is  obviously 
unfair  to  as.sume  from  such  data  as  these  that 
there  was  any  more  dishonesty  among  Jewish 
than  among  otlier  traders.  Herzfeld  justly  claims 
(p.  276  f.)  that,  thougli  the  reproach  of  usury 
attached  to  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  ap- 
pears that  among  the  Jews  of  earlier  times  the 
rate  of  interest  was  lower  than  among  other 
peoples   engaged   in   trade.     The   enemies   of   the 

*  For  a  description  of  the  demands  of  society  for  which  the 
trade  of  the  day  catered,  see  Friedlander,  Darstellungen  aus 
der  Sittengesch.  Boms,  iii.  '  Der  Luxus.' 
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Jews  in  Roman  times  did  not  scruple  to  bring 
against  them  the  most  ridiculous  charges,  but  pre- 
cisely this  charge  of  dishonesty  in  business  re- 
lations is  not  found.  In  the  Talmud  usurers  are 
regarded  as  in  the  same  category  with  gamblers 
(Bosh  ha-shana,  i.  8).  Surely,  too,  the  close  con- 
nexion between  business  and  religion,  which  is 
so  often  emphasized  in  the  Bible  (e.g.  Lv  19^^  ^* 
2b^-  ^\  Dt  15-  23=0,  Pr  IP  W^  20^»  23^'-  28-'-,  Am  8^, 
Mic  6i«- 1',  cf.  Sir  42^),  and  of  which  the  Talmudic 
writers  have  so  much  to  say  (cf.  Herzfeld,  p. 
162  f . ),  was  not  without  its  eftect  upon  mercantile 
morality.  Tiiat  trade  was  directly  recognized  as 
having  the  sanction  of  religion  would  appear  from 
an  allusion  (Joma,  v.  3)  to  a  prayer  offered  by  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  '  a  year 
of  trade  and  tratfic'  The  indignation  of  Jesus 
when  He  ejected  the  traders  and  money-changers 
from  the  Temple  courts  (Mt  2V--  ^\  Mk  IP^-is,  Lk 
19^-^-*",  Jn  2''*"^**)  must  no  doubt  have  been  prompted 
partly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dishonesty  of 
their  dealings  ('a  den  of  robbers')  ;  but  His  de- 
nunciation is  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (7"),  and 
must  not  be  pressed.  What  stirred  His  wrath 
was  the  conjunction  of  unscrupulousness  with  high 
religious  pretensions.  It  was  because  their  prac- 
tice was  not  in  harmony  with  their  principles  that 
He  drove  them  forth.  That  they  suffered  it  with 
so  little  resistance  seems  to  show  a  tacit  admission 
on  their  part  that  they  were  departing  from  the 
strictness  of  Jewish  law.  Jesus  never  singles  out 
the  trader,  as  such,  as  an  example  of  covetousness 
or  fraud  ;  when  He  inveighs  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices, it  is  rather  the  Pharisees  '  who  devoxir  widows' 
houses'  (Mk  12'"'),  and  who  are  'full  from  extor- 
tion '  (Mt  23=^)  that  are  selected  for  castigation. 
If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  Good  Samaritan  of  Lk 
JQ30-37  ^yas  suggested  by  the  merchants  who  tra- 
velled regularly  on  the  trade-route  that  led  through 
Jericho  (cf.  v.^),  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  contrasted  the  humanity  often 
characterizing  men  of  the  world  with  the  inhu- 
manity which  professors  of  religion  may  be  capable 
of  showing. 

4.  Relations  of  Jesus  with  the  mercantile  com- 
munity.— It  has  been  said  *  that  the  trade  of 
Palestine  is  often  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Jesus 
spoken  as  He  passed  along  the  busy  trade-routes 
of  Galilee  and  Judtea.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
parable  of  the  Merchant  seeking  Goodly  Pearls 
(Mt  13*^-  ■**).  Jesus  would  be  sure  to  meet  traders 
on  His  frequent  journeys.  Merchandise  was  still 
carried,  for  the  most  part  probably,  on  pack- 
animals — asses,  mules,  or  camels  (cf.  Jos.  Vit. 
26  f . ) ;  for,  though  under  Imperial  Rome  there  had 
been  a  great  development  of  the  means  of  transit, 
and  a  fast  service  of  conveyances  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the  Empire, 
this  w^ould  hardly  be  the  case  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  But  conditions  had  arisen  more 
favourable  to  commerce  :  the  roads  were  safer  ; 
brigandage  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  (Jos. 
A)}t.  XIV.  ix.  2,  XV.  4) ;  in  addition  to  the  usual 
town-markets,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
seem  to  have  been  held  monthly,  and  to  which  the 
country  people  came  in  (1  Mac  P^  cf.  Herzfeld, 
p.  75  f.),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trade  done  at 
the  regular  stopping-places  of  the  caravans,  and 
at  the  inns  ;  periodical  fairs  also  sprang  up  at 
certain  places,  e.g.  Gaza,  Acco,  and  Tyre  (Herz- 
feld, p.  134).  In  the  towns,  at  any  rate  the  larger 
towns,  merchants  Avould  have  their  recognized 
exchange  for  corn,  wool,  etc.,  and  their  bazaars 
for  manufactured  articles.  They  had  their  trade 
guilds,  capalile  sometimes  of  exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence  (cf.  Ac  19-^*-),  and  their  trade 
leagues  between  neighbouring  towns,  e.g.  those 
*  EB),  art.  'Trade  and  Commerce,'  5191a. 


of  Decapolis  (Herzfeld,  p.  148;  HGHL  p.  595); 
there  were  trading  corporations,  which  had  their 
representatives  in  the  important  centres.  Thus, 
there  were  Antiochian  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem 
presumably  for  purposes  of  trade  (2  Mac  4®-  ^^), 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  times  of  the 
great  feasts,  many  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
combined  business  with  religion,  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  establish  trade  relations  with  their 
fellow-countrymen  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  sea,  now  cleared  of  pirates,  no 
longer  offered  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  com- 
merce ;  the  Jews  had  at  last  ports  of  their  own  ; 
Philo  (in  Flaccum,  8)  refers  to  Jewish  shi]jmasters 
at  Alexandria  ;  Josephus  (Ant.  XVIII.  ix.)  and  the 
Talmud  refer  to  the  wealth  of  Babylonian  Jews. 
Through  Galilee  ran  some  of  the  most  frequented 
trade-routes  ;  and  in  this  province,  more  than  else- 
where, the  influence  of  the  enterprising  Greek  was 
in  evidence. 

Jesus  was  in  close  contact,  then,  with  the  busy 
traffic  of  His  day,  and  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Gospels  are  many  ;  e.g.  the  trade  in  oil  (Mt  25®), 
in  spices  (Mk  16^  14^,  Jn  19^''  ;  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  traffic  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  made  by  Josephus,  that  at  Herod's 
funeral  there  were  500  spice-bearers  [Ant.  xvil. 
viii.  3]),  in  clothes  (INIk  15^«,  Lk  22^8),  in  cattle  (Lk 
14^"),  in  weapons  (Lk  22^").  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  there  is  no  special  reference  to  what 
must  have  been  the  trade  best  known  to  Christ's 
disciples,  that  in  dried  fish,  for  which  Tarichese 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  a  famous  centre 
(Strabo,  XVI.  ii.  45  ;  BJ  III.  x.  6  ;  HGHL  p.  455). 
Absorption  in  trade  is  hinted  at  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  neglects  the  king's  invitation,  that 
he  may  go  to  his  merchandise  (Mt  22^),  and  in  Mt 
18=^  we  get  a  glimpse  into  a  trade  the  dimensions 
and  importance  of  which  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  anything  in  the  NT, — 
the  slave-trade.  This,  however,  would  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  its  chief  centre  being  at 
Delos  (Strabo,  Xiv.  v.  2),  where  as  many  as  10,000 
slaves  might  be  found  at  one  time.  Phcenician  mer- 
chants seem  to  have  been  the  usual  intermediaries 
in  this  traffic  (1  Mac  3*^,  2  Mac  8",  Ant.  xil.  vii. 
3) ;  and,  while  the  only  direct  allusion  to  the 
slave-merchant  in  the  NT  is  Rev  18^^  this  person- 
age must  have  been  a  too  familiar  figure  on  the 
roads  of  Galilee. 

LiTERATfRE.— Herzfeld,  Handelsgesch.  der  Juden  des  Alter- 
thitms  ;  art.  'Trade  and  Conm^erce'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
EBi ;  on  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  between  commerce 
and  religion  see  G.  A.  Smith's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ch.  18. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
TRADES. — It  had  long  been  a  custom,  Avhich 
almost  had  the  force  of  law,  among  the  Jews,  that 
every  youth,  of  whatever  station,  must  have  a 
trade.  The  Rabbis  insisted  upon  it.  Of  the  dis- 
tingiiished  teachers  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great, 
Hillel  and  Shammai  learned  and  wrought  the  trade 
of  mechanics.  So  with  Gamaliel,  a  contemporary 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  quite  usual,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  for  a  son  to  follow  the  trade  of 
his  father,  as  Jesus  did  that  of  Joseph,  who  was  a 
carpenter  (Mt  13^^  Mk  6=*).  Tradition  says  Jesus 
made  ploughs,  ox -yokes,  chairs,  and  the  like.  The 
most  common  trades  of  Christ's  day  were  those  of 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  stone-mason,  the 
baker,  the  tanner,  the  sandal-maker,  the  weaver, 
the  spinner,  the  wool-comber,  the  tailor,  the  tent- 
maker,  the  potter,  the  perfumer,  the  jeweller,  the 
fuller.  These  occupations  are  seldom  directly  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  but  the  implements  or  Mares 
connected  with  many  of  them  are  referred  to,  or 
are  used  as  illustrations  in  parables  of  our  Lord  : 
ploughs  and  yokes,  work  of  the  carpenter,  Lk  9"=, 
Mt  1129 .  of  tiie  mason,  Lk  23^3,  Mt  21^- ;  of  the 
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weaver,  Mt  3^  Jn  19=" ;  of  tlie  tailor,  Mk  2-^ ;  the 
fuller,  Mk  9^ ;  of  digging,  Lk  16* ;  of  spinning, 
Mt  6-^s. 

While  mechanical  labour  was  regarded  with 
honour  among  the  Jews,  all  the  trades  were  not 
looked  upon  with  equal  respect.  The  tanner,  pro- 
bably because  of  the  unclean  nature  of  his  work, 
the  donkey-driver,  the  butcher,  and  the  followers 
of  a  few  other  occupations,  were  more  or  less 
discredited.  Sewing,  weaving  (Jn  19^*),  spinning 
(Lk  12^7),  grinding  (Mt  24^i),  baking  (Mt  13^^),  and 
the  like,  were  largely  occupations  of  women.  The 
industry  of  catching  and  curing  fish  (see  art. 
Fish)  was  a  most  important  one,  more  particularly 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  Jesus  called  several  of 
His  disciples  from  this  occupation,  Mt  4'^,  Mk'®. 
See  separate  articles  on  several  of  the  trades  above 
mentioned.  E.  B.  PoLLARD. 

TRADITION.— In  its  simplest  and  most  primitive 
form,  the  conception  of  tradition  involves  what  is 
contained  in  the  English  word  delivery.  Tradition 
is  the  act  of  transmitting  the  story  of  an  event  or 
the  teaching  of  a  master.  From  being  thus  first  of 
all  the  act  of  transmission,  it  becomes  in  the  next 
place  the  thing  transmitted,  and  finally  a  whole 
body  of  narratives  or  teachings  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  history  of  all  religions, 
traditions  play  a  very  important  jiart.  The  times 
of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  were  not  exceptional  in 
this  regard.  Explicit  mention  of  tradition  is  made 
in  Mt  15-  3-  6,  Mk  7*-  ^-  *•  **•  ^^.  Both  of  these  passages 
refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  therefore  repre- 
sent the  same  condition  of  affairs  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
towards  the  subject. 

The  environment  was  as  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  tradition  as 
any  other  that  we  know  of,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.  In  fact,  it  stands  pre-eminent  in  this 
particular  (Mt  15'-,  Mk  7^).  The  Sadducees  took  ex- 
ception to  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  X.  6) ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  was 
the  very  opposite,  and  exerted  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  matter.  In  the  Talmud  it  was  written  that 
'  Moses  received  the  oral  Law  from  Sinai  and  de- 
livered it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  delivered  it  to  the 
elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They 
said  three  things  :  Be  deliberate  in  judgment,  raise 
up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Law ' 
(Aboth  i.).  The  Rabbis  interpreted  Ex  20^  as  in- 
volving the  idea  that  all  that  was  to  guide  the 
Israelite  into  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the 
law  of  God  had  been  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  More  expressly,  they  found  the  diffei'ent 
parts  of  the  complex  rule  of  faith  advocated  in  the 
phraseology  of  Ex  24^^.  The  expression  used  in 
this  passage  is,  '  I  will  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone, 
and  the  law,  and  the  commandments,  which  I  have 
written,  that  thou  mayest  keep  them.'  The  '  tables 
of  stone '  were  understood  to  mean  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  'the  law,'  the  written  prescriptions 
of  the  Pentateuch;  'the  commandments,'  the 
Mishna  ;  '  which  I  have  written,'  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa  ;  '  that  thou  mayest  teach  them,'  the 
Talmud  (Bcrakh.  5«,  lines  11-16).  A  place  was 
thus  made  for  a  large  body  of  precepts  Avhich  do 
not  appear  in  the  OT  Scriptures  ;  and  all  this  was 
of  at  least  equal  authority  with  the  written  Law, 
because  given  at  the  same  time  and  through  the 
same  person,  Moses.  To  the  question  why  it  was 
not  written  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  written 
Law,  the  answer  was  that  Moses  did  indeed  desire 
to  reduce  it  to  writing,  but  was  forbidden  by 
God,  because  in  the  days  to  come  Israel  would  be 
scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  written 
Law  would  be  taken  from  them  ;    the  oral  Law 


would  then  be  the  distinctive  badge  of  the 
Israelite.* 

By  some  it  was  held  that  the  oral  or  traditional 
Law  was  even  superior  to  the  written,  because  the 
latter  was  dependent  for  its  authority  upon  the 
oral  testimony  of  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  oral 
precedes  and  underlies  the  written.  The  covenant 
was  founded  not  on  the  written,  but  on  the  oral 
word  of  God  ;  for  it  is  said,  '  after  the  tenor  of 
these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and 
with  Israel'  (Ex  342^). 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  tradition  was  not  a 
clearly  defined  body.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
simply  a  I'epetition  of  the  written  Law,  with  elabo- 
rations of  detail  and  embellishments.  Another 
portion  consisted  of  distinct  additions,  a  third  of 
provisions  looking  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Torah.  As  far  as  this  tradition  was  prescriptive 
or  legal,  it  was  called  Huldkhd  {-khvth),  i.e.  de- 
cision (or  decisions)  having  the  force  of  statutes. 
As  far  as  it  was  narrative,  it  was  called  HagqCida 
(that  which  is  related).  As  a  reiteration  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  it  was  called  Mishna  (repetition).  As 
a  series  of  questionings  into  or  investigations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  LaAV,  it  was  called  Midrdi^h 
(Midrdshim).  As  a  means  of  teaching,  or  the 
body  of  what  was  to  be  taught,  it  was  the  Talmud. 
The  whole  body  of  tradition  together  with  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  in  fact  the  whole  rule 
of  faith  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch, 
was  called  Kabbdldh,  that  which  is  received.  A 
doctrine  of  paralcpsis  was  thus  developed,  to  cor- 
relate with  the  doctrine  of  paradosis,  '  tradition. ' 

The  administration  or  practical  use  of  such  a 
body  of  tradition  was  not  an  easy  matter.  In 
fact,  for  the  average  layman  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility ;  hence  the  rise  of  a  class  of  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  it, 
and  informing  inquirers  about  it  (see  SCRIBES, 
Lawyers).  But  this  method  raised  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Law  to  a  place  of  authority.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Law  were  accepted  as  binding, 
because  they  said  so,  not  because  the  Law  was 
seen  to  involve  them.  The  Law  was  obeyed  not 
because  its  Divine  origin  was  perceived,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  men.  Tradition  thus  came  to 
be  doubly  the  enthronement  of  human  authority. 
On  the  one  side,  it  massed  together  man-made 
rules  and  representations  of  God's  thought ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  wrought  out  man-made  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Law  which  truly  came  from  God.  For 
the  former  a  direct  Divine  authority  was  claimed 
in  the  teaching  that  they  were  actually  delivered 
to  Moses  on  Sinai ;  some  corroboration  for  eacia 
separate  precept  thus  brought  down  Avas  sought 
for  in  the  written  Law.  I'or  the  latter  not  even 
this  semblance  of  connexion  with  the  known 
revelation  of  God  could  be  adduced.  In  neither 
case  could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
The  teachings  of  men  came  to  take  the  place  which 
belonged  to  those  of  God.  It  could  not  go  further 
back  than  the  elders  (Fathers),  and  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  accept  it  must  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  human  statements.  Tradition  thus 
canonized  the  media  of  communication,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  value  and  validity  of  the  things  com- 
municated on  one  side,  and  of  the  authority  of  Him 
from  whom  the  communication  came  on  the  other. 
Whatever  the  claim  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Mishna  might  be,  the  practical  result  of  its  ac- 
ceptance was  the  exaltation  of  the  means  through 
which  it  came  to  the  supreme  place  of  authority. 

Jesus'  attitude  towards  tradition  relates  itself 
decidedly  to  this  aspect  of  it.  He  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  transgressing  the  commandments  of  God. 
He  denied  first  of  all  the  Pharisaic  teaching  that 

*  Hence  the  name  Oral  Law  has  prevailed  in  modern  Jewish 
usage.     (Cf.  JE,  art.  '  Oral  Law '). 
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tradition  was  of  equal  weight  with  the  Law.  He 
did  not,  however,  detinitely  affiliate  Himself  with 
the  Sadducaic  teachings  on  the  subject.  As  against 
tlie  Pharisees,  He  taught  that  the  Law  of  God 
could  not  come  in  contiict  with  itself,  whereas 
between  the  traditions  current  and  the  Law  there 
were  conflicts.  In  many  cases  traditional  pre- 
scrijjtions  did  stand  in  the  way  of  the  right  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  (Mk  7^^"^').  As  contrasted 
with  the  Divine  Law,  He  calls  the  tradition  '  your 
tradition.'  Finally,  He  classes  all  tradition  with 
matters  of  form  or  lip-service.  He  relegates  the 
apijlication  of  it  into  the  sphere  of  the  non-ethical. 
So  far  as  such  traditions  could  be  made  serviceable 
in  the  promotion  of  ethical  or  spiritual  ends,  they 
might  be  unobjectionable,  but  they  must  in  no 
case  stand  in  the  way  of  the  clearly  revealed  will 
of  God  (Mt  15---»,  Mk  7^--^     See  also  art.  Corban). 

Literature. — Barclay,  The  Talmud,  1878 ;  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judenthum,  1711  ;  Zuiiz,  Die  GottesdieniiLl.  Vor- 
tnige  d.  Juden'^,  1892  ;  J.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  [1876],  i.  1-93  ;  Eders- 
heim,  /yr3[i886],  ii.  205-211 ;  Friedlaiider,  TheJeivish  Reliqion, 
1891,  pp.  136-139.  A.  C.  ZeNOS. 

TRAITOR.— See  Judas  Iscariot,  ii.  (e). 

TRANSFIGURATION.— Tiie  name  given  to  that 
event  in  the  course  of  Christ's  ministry  in  which 
He  was  visibly  glorified  in  the  presence  of  three 
selected  disciples.  Difficulty  has  always  attached 
to  any  attempt  to  explain  it.  That  it  represents  a 
singular  enhancement  of  His  Person  and  a  singular 
attestation  of  His  mes.sage  was  seen  from  the 
beginning  (2  P  P"'^^).  As  such  it  took  its  natural 
place  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divinity.  To 
that  position  its  significance  has  been  very  generally 
limited,  and  there  conceived  for  the  most  part  in 
a  purely  external  manner.  The  paucity  of  essential 
ideas  associated  with  it  has  diverted  attention  to 
its  details,  which  have  lent  themselves  to  much 
conjectural  and  picturesque  descrijation,  too  real- 
istic in  character  to  be  serviceable  to  knowledge. 
In  recent  NT  scholarship  a  new  interest  in  the 
event  has  sprung  up,  directed  by  the  modern 
analytical  study  of  Christ's  self-consciousness,  and 
discerning  in  the  experience  it  embodies  a  moment 
of  profound  import  in  His  self-development. 

1.  Narratives  of  the  event. — (1)  The  evidence  for 
the  Transfiguration  is  remarkably  strong.  It  is 
recorded  by  all  three  Synoptics  in  its  incidents, 
and  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  its  inner  mood 
(Mt  17l-^  Mk  9--^«,  Lk  9-«-38,  Jn  1223-«).  In  the 
first  three  Gospels  both  the  precision  of  detail  and 
the  agreement  are  striking,  including  the  following- 
facts  :  the  occasion — six  days  after  the  preceding- 
incidents  just  narrated ;  the  place — a  high  mountain 
apart ;  tlie  chosen  three — Peter,  James,  John  ;  the 
supernatural  light ;  the  heavenly  visitants  and 
their  speech  ;  the  suggestion  of  Peter  ;  the  over- 
shadowing cloud  and  the  Divine  voice  from  its 
midst ;  the  awe,  yet  joy,  of  the  disciples ;  the 
return  of  Christ  to  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life  ;  the  charge  of  silence.  Additional  features  of 
importance  are  given  by  Lk.  (9-^'-) :  the  motive  of 
the  ascent,  viz.  prayer,  during  which  the  unearthly 
lustre  appeared ;  the  subject  of  discourse,  viz. 
the  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem (v.^i)  ;  the  physical  state  of  the  disciples,  viz. 
'  heavy  with  sleep,  and,  having  kept  themselves 
awake,  they  saw  his  glory'  (v.^-) ;  together  with 
two  points  of  time,  viz.  'about  eight  days'  (v.-^), 
and  the  descent  from  the  hill  'the  next  day'  (v.^''). 
Touclies,  less  important,  peculiar  to  the  others, 
are  Clirist's  allaying  the  fear  of  the  disciples 
(Mt  17^),  and  Peter's  embarrassment  and  agitation 
(Mk  9'').  The  silence  of  Jn.  has  been  speci.ally 
commented  on  as  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
Synoptic  witness  (cf.   Strauss,  Lcben  Jcsil,  pt.  ii. 


c.  10).  But  when  we  recognize  the  totally  different 
animus  narrandi  in  his  case  from  that  which  we 
discover  in  the  Synoptics,  we  may  be  reassured. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  sejjarates  itself  from  the  others 
in  making  prominent  the  fact  that  the  motif  and 
explanation  of  Christ's  Avords  and  acts  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  circumstances  and  per.sons  around 
Him,  but  in  a  higher  necessity  incumbent  on  Him 
in  virtue  of  His  nature  or  His  office  or  His  work 
or  the  will  of  God,  i.e.  a  higher  law  at  work. 
Accordingly  we  may  expect  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
less  tlie  outward  incidents  *  and  more  the  interior 
mood  corresponding-  to  them,  to  be  emphasized. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Johannine 
counterpart  of  the  Synoptic  narration  is  to  be 
found  in  Jn  12-3-*i,  the  passage  which  stands  between 
the  record  of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  the  en- 
suing scenes  of  His  glorifying  through  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  —  fi  position  identical  with 
that  occupied  by  the  Transfiguration  event  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  details  of  the  Transfiguration  are  seldom 
referred  to  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Explicit 
allusion  is  made  only  once,  viz.  in  2  P  p^-is^  ^  writ- 
ing whose  authenticity  is  seriously  doubted. t  The 
eftbrt  (Jannaris,  ExjiT  xiv.  [1903]  462)  to  find  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Ji  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  Transfiguration  is  of  interest,  but 
unconvincing.  Better  material  may  be  found  in 
such  passages  as  1  Jn  p-*,  Rev  1'^"'",  He  P- ■*  Z^-^-', 
2  Co  4®,  in  which  we  have  statements  obviously 
coloured  from  immediate  conviction  of  Christ's 
visible  glorification  ;  even  here,  however,  we  have 
only  indirect  testimony.  The  extra-Synoptic  reti- 
cence is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  quite  explicalile. 
It  is  a  reticence  only  as  to  details  :  the  idea  of  the 
Transfiguration  story  is  so  manifestly  accepted  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  In  the  Epistles  the  aim  of 
the  writers  is  not  historical  statement,  but  doctrinal 
elucidation  and  practical  edification — an  aim  which 
calls  for  but  .slight  advertence  to  the  outward  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  There  is,  too,  the  clear 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  that  all  those 
facts  pale  in  impressiveness  and  meaning  before 
that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  event  which  is  not 
simply  analogous  to  them,  but  th.at  in  which  they 
find  their  rationale  and  exijlanation.  By  that 
fact  more  than  by  any  other  the  glory  of  Christ's 
Person  was  revealed,  and  the  Divine  purpose  and 
message  in  Him  realized.  In  the  light  of  it,  the 
Transfiguration  appeared  but  its  pledge  and  fore- 
cast (cf.  Mt  17",  Mk  98).  It  is  probably  true  to 
affirm  that  the  central  idea  of  the  event  laj-  in  its 
significance  for  Christ  Himself  rather  than  for  His 
disciples,  who  are  brought  in  more  as  spectators  of 
its  marvel  than  as  particijiants  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  The  place  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not  defi- 
nitely located  in  the  Gospels.  The  phrases  are  in 
Mt.  and  Mk.  'unto  an  high  mountain  apart,'  and 
in  Lk.  '  into  a  mountain. '  Earlier  tradition  almost  % 
unanimously  fixed  on  Mt.  Tabor — a  tradition  which 
lias  enshrined  itself  in  the  calendar  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  the  Festival  of  tlie  Transfiguration 
is  celebrated  on  6th  Aug.  as  to  Qa^upiov.  Modern 
opinion  almost  as  unanimously  regards  as  more 
likely  JNIt.  Hermon,  either  one  of  its  spurs  or  even 
its  summit  (Conder,  Tent-  Work  in  Palestine).  The 
argument  relies  mainly  on  the  fact  of  the  distance 
of  Mt.  Tabor,  lying  near  Nazareth,  far  to  the  south 
from  Ciesarea  Philippi  in  the  N.W.,  in  A^hose 
neighbourhood  the  immediately  preceding  incidents 
took  place.  The  departure  of  Christ  and  His  com- 
pany from  Csesarea  is  not  mentioned  till  later  (Mt 

*  Cf.  the  omission  of  the  Temptation  narrative. 

t  Cf.  Moffatt,  Historical  New  Testament,  pp.  596-598  ;  per 
contra,  Swete,  Epistles  of  St.  Peter. 

t  There  appears  to  have  been  another,  identifying  the  site  with 
the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
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17",  Mk  9^").  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  fitness 
in  the  Transfiguration  scene  having  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  intimate  antecedents,  and  in  the 
intense  atniosiihere  charged  with  their  novel  and 
perplexing  intimations.  It  is  perhaps,  too,  not  a 
mere  fancy  that  Hermon's  glittering  cone  of  snow 
suggested  ^Ik.'s  expression,  \evKa  \lau  lis  x"^'''  i^ 
the  last  words  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  text.* 

(3)  There  is  a  little  more  detiniteness  about  the 
occasion.  Each  of  the  three  narrators  connects 
it  by  time  with  Avhat  goes  before:  'six  days,' 
'eight  days';  the  latter  (Lk.)  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  Jewish  reckoning,  inclusive. 
The  note  of  time  is  not  without  a  purpose.  The 
link  is  intentional  between  the  new  wonder  and 
the  surprising  revelations  recounted.  Those  were 
three  in  number  :  {a)  the  great  confession  by  Peter 
of  Christ's  Messianic  dignity  (Mt  W^-'^,  Mk  S^^-s", 
Lk  9^*"-^) ;  [b)  our  Lord's  solemn  announcement  of 
His  near  suffering  (Mt  16-i--'',  JNIk  S^i-^^,  Lk  9-2-26)  ; 
and  ('■)  the  dehnite  prediction  of  His  coming  in  His 
Kingdom  (Mt  IG-^-  2«,  Mk  S^  Q\  Lk  ^'^-  ■■^).^  Compare 
with  these  the  statements  concerning  His  mind  in 
(rt)  Jn  1127,  {b)  11^7-52  12',  and  (c)  1212-26. 

(4)  As  for  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  occurrence 
took  place,  the  favoured  view  is  that  it  was  by 
night.  For  (a)  night  was  generally  the  time  of  His 
retirement  for  prayer  (cf.  Lk  6^2  -^yjth  92^) ;  {b)  the 
disciples  were  '  heavy  Avith  sleep,'  and  had  to  '  keep 
themselves  awake ' ;  t  and  (c)  they  descended  the 
mountain  '  the  next  day,'  i.e.  after  spending  the 
night  on  its  summit. 

On  the  high  land,:^  then,  close  by  C;iesarea,  pos- 
sibly in  the  early  dawn,  withdrawn  a  stone's  cast 
from  the  disciples  (cf.  Lk  22^'),  communing  face  to 
face  with  tiie  Father,  Christ  yielded  His  heart, 
wholly  preoccupied  with  self-discovery  and  tragic 
anticipation,  to  the  experience  of  the  hour,  and 
received  the  illumination  and  strength  for  which 
He  was  ripe.  To  the  disciples  it  seemed  as  if  a 
Divine  splendour  beamed  around  Him,  lighting  up 
the  departing  darkness,  imparting  its  briglitness  to 
His  raiment,  and  suffusing  His  features  with  a 
wondrous  lustre,  so  that  He  appeared  to  be  trans - 
formed. §  And  with  it,  from  within  the  veil,  came, 
standing  forth  as  men  (Lk  9^"),  the  greatest  of  OT 
men  of  God,  Moses  and  Elijah,  to  talk  with  Him  of 
His  decease  {^^odos),  and  to  manifest  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  spirit- world  in  His  work  (cf.  1  P  V-). 
Then,  to  the  overwlielming  awe  of  the  three,  there 
(h'ew  near  a  still  Greater  Presence,  for  the  cloud 
wliich  now  cast  its  shadow  over  them  all  was  the 
cloud  of  God  Himself,  and  the  voice  heard  was  His, 
proclaiming  the  Son's  high  state  and  attesting  His 
heavenly  call. 

2.  Reality  of  the  occurrence. — The  narratives 
throw  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
])o\verful  sense  of  the  reality  of  tlie  event.  Their 
]jrimary  impression  is  of  the  outward  actuality  of 
the  scene.  The  structure  defies  dissection, 1|  the 
substance  invention.  The  simple  naturalness  of 
the  one,  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  tiie  other, 
betray  no  indications  of  artificiality,  while  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  as  inextricably  embedded  in  the 
surrounding  records  as  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  historical  setting  of  tlie  Gospel  itself.  It  pre- 
sents accordingly  a  problem  to  faith  and  unfaith 
alike.     For  the  former  its  substance  is  too  thin, 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  on  the  site,  consult  Keim,  Je^us  of 
Nazara,  iv.  306,  n. ;  Edersheini,  LT ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ. 
For  an  interesting  note  against  Hermon's  claims,  see  ExpT 
xviii.  [1907]  p.  333.  The  facts  are  too  few  for  anything  beyond 
conjecture. 

t  oiix.ypy,yi>pi,ira.\iTi;  =  '\\&v\ng  kept  themselves  awake  through- 
out.' 

t  TO  ipo;  i-^riXov  may  mean  simply  'the  high  land.' 
§  M.iriutip(fuUn  :  /j-iTx  change  of,  iMp^vi  '  the  abiding  form.' 
I!  Of  its  textual  construction,  criticism  has,  so  far,  failed  to  give 
any  clear  account.     Cf.  the  divergent  theories  of,  e.g.,  Strauss, 
Keim,  Bacon,  Schmiedel. 


for  the  latter  its  form  too  full  ;  both  are  often  in 
danger  of  missing  its  inner  force. 

With  the  external  details  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ 
primitive  opinion  concerned  itself  but  slightly.  It  dwells  on  llif 
fact  they  served  to  portray — 'his  majesty,'  with  the  assiuxd 
conviction  of  which  the  whole  attitude  of  the  early  Churcli  was 
animated.  Patristic  and  mediaeval  expositors  connect  the  event 
with  the  prediction  preceding,  defining  it  as  the  inauguration  ot 
His  Kingdom,  not  indeed  in  its  actual  working,  but  in  that  per- 
sonal condition  of  their  Lord  which  should  be  the  cause  and 
signal  of  its  conunencement.  Doubt  of  the  oVjjective  reality'  of 
the  glorification  of  Christ  does  not  occur,  and  only  rarely  e\en 
any  doubt  of  the  literal  realism  of  its  accompanying  details.* 

In  the  modern  period  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Trans- 
figuration has  been  ably  contested  by  rationalistic  criticism,  and 
unwisely  defended  by  spiritualistic  theory.  The  prepossession 
of  naturalistic  thought  against  the  supernatural  has  pushed  it 
to  a  variety  of  shifts.  There  is  the  hypothesis  ot  fraud,  accord- 
ing to  which  Jesus  had  arranged  a  secret  meeting  on  the  hill, 
when  a  peculiar  pla}'  of  light  and  of  clouds,  perhaps  also  a 
thunderstorm,  caused  the  disciples  to  suppose  they  had  per- 
ceived the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  arid  helped  them  to  mistake 
the  two  confederates  f  in  the  plot  for  Moses  and  Elijah  (Paulus, 
Schleiermacher) — an  unfounded  conjecture,  which  has  justly 
lost  all  repute.  There  is  the  hypothesis  of  myth.  Here  the 
incident  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  Elijah  con- 
versation (Mt  17J0-13,  Mk  91113)  as  its  duplicate,  and  regarded  as 
originating  at  a  later  date,  when  it  was  not  held  sufficient  that 
in  the  Messianic  time  of  Jesus,  Elijah  should  only  have  appeared 
figuratively  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist — when  it  was  thouglit 
fitting  that  he  should  also  have  shown  himself  personally.  'The 
legend  was  constructed  skilfully  from  OT  figures  and  analogies 
(especially  from  the  parallel  illumination  of  Moses'  covmtenance 
on  Sinai),  and  from  the  prophecies  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  forerunner  (Mai  45)  Elijah.  The  aim  of  the 
story  was  to  glorify  Christ  over  Moses,  and  to  exhibit  His  mes- 
sage as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Strauss). 
With  inconsiderable  modifications,  the  foregoing  view  is  main- 
tained bj  Keim  and  others.  The  mythical  hjpothesis  has  the 
merit  of  directing  attention  to  the  probable  sources  from  which 
the  descriptive  details  were  drawn,  and  to  the  natural  character 
of  their  application  in  the  picture  of  the  event.  There  is  the 
hypothesis  of  allegory,  which  finds  in  the  incident  a  symboliza- 
tion  of  the  disciples'  intoxicated  perception  of  the  destiny  of 
Jesus  and  His  relation  to  the  OT.  The  high  mountain  symbolizes 
the  height  of  knowledge  which  the  disciples  then  attained  ;  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  form  of  Jesus  and  the  splendour  of  His 
clothes  are  an  image  of  their  intuition  of  the  Messianic  idea  ;  the 
cloud  which  overshadowed  the  appearances  signifies  the  dinmess 
and  indefiniteness  in  which  the  new  knowledge  faded  away,  from 
the  inability  of  the  disciples  to  retain  it ;  the  proposal  of  Peter 
to  build  tabernacles  is  the  attempt  of  this  Apostle  to  fix  at  once 
in  dogmatic  form  the  sublime  intuition  (Weisse)  —  an  absurd 
suggestion  of  ill-fitting  symbols.  There  is  the  hypothesis  of 
dream-vision.  During  or  after  prajer  offered  by  Jesus  or  by 
themselves,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  Moses  and  Elias,  and 
their  advent  as  Messianic  forerunners  desired,  the  three  disciples 
slept,  and  dreamed  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were  present,  and  that 
Jesus  conversed  with  them — an  illusion  which  continued  during 
the  first  confused  moments  after  waking  (Neander  and  others) 
— a  most  superficial  perception  of  the  situation. 

The  latest  attempts  have  more  interest,  as  discovering  a 
certain  measure  of  independent  fact  in  the  event.  One  finds 
the  substratum  of  real  history  embodied  in  it  in  the  confession 
of  Peter  made  pre\ iously,  which  was  elaborated  by  idealizing 
tendency  into  a  vision  and  attributed  to  the  disciples  (Bacon, 
AJTh,  1902,  pp.  '236-265).  A  second  regards  as  the  reality 
underlying  the  occurrence  an  inner  revelation  made  to  Jesus 
alone,  a  short  time  before  Peter's  confession  and  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  Peter  had  discernment  enough  to  recognize  its  effect  on 
the  Master's  mind  and  intuitively  grasped  its  meaning  (R6ville, 
Jesvs  de  Nazareth,  ii.  204-206).  A  third  holds  that  the  story 
reflects  the  crisis  when  Jesus  became  convinced  that  He  was 
the  chosen  heir  of  God.  The  event  admits  verj'  easily  of  being 
regarded  as  having  taken  place  in  the  inner  consciousness  of 
Jesus  ;  probably  in  the  company  of  the  three,  who,  after  awaking 
from  sleep  perhaps,  received  a  powerful  impression  of  the 
wondrous  majesty  with  which  Jesus  came  to  meet  them  after 
He  had  heard  the  heavenly  voice,  the  terms  of  which  He  after- 
wards made  known  to  them  (Schmiedel,  EBi  4571).  A  fourth 
sees  in  the  scene  a  report  by  men  who  were  confessedly  in  great 
agitation  when  they  witnessed  it,  who  yet  were  well  aware  that 
what  they  saw  was  not  reaiity  but  vision.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  symbolic,  and  consequent  on  the  determination  of  Jesus  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  possibl\-  encounter  a  fate  which,  to  the 
ordinary  Jewish  mind,  would  entirely  destroy  His  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  or  in  any  way  a  chosen  instrument  of  Deitj-.  It  is 
at  this  moment  that  He  puts  on,  to  the  eyes  of  His  most  intimate 
friends,  heavenly  radiance,  and  appears  as  One  whose  true  nature 
is  not  to  be  judged  by  His  human  mien  or  His  outward  fortunes. 
It  is  "then  that  His  figure  becomes  framed  to  His  friends'  eyes  in 
the  same  picture  with  the  principal  figures  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  Israel :  Elijah,  because  of  his  prominence  in  Messianic 
thought,  and  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covenant :  their 
presence  indicating  that  He  is  not  to  destroy  their  work,  but 

*  Tertullian  is  the  most  outstanding  exception, 
t  One  writer,  Venturini,  identifies  them  with  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thaea  and  Joseph  father  of  Jesus. 
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to  carry  it  further.  The  Transfiguration  is  the  enthronement 
of  the  Apostolic  Christology  (Menzies,  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  174). 
Akin  in  one  respect  to  the  fore<joing  is  the  theory  of  Wimmer 
aiifi  Holtzmann,  that  we  have  here  Dichtiuvj,  truth  in  a  picture. 
The  jrlorified  conception  of  Christ  reached  bj-  His  followers  after 
His  death  is  transferred  to  the  time  of  His  ministry,  and  in  this 
picture  represented  as  foretold  then.  The  attractive  aspect  of 
these  efforts  is  that  thej-  seek  to  identify  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ  with  a  fresh  increase  of  His  self-realization.  The  event 
centres  in  His  Person,  and  for  it  marks  a  period.  All  the 
foregoing'  hypotheses  prove  inadequate  in  failing  to  recognize 
the  super-terrestrial  powers  which  are  represented  as  appear- 
ing, and  as  communicating  a  sense  of  their  presence,  to  the 
disciples. 

Tlie  lacrnia  i.s  filled  by  Spiritualism,  which  finds 
a  congenial  theme  in  the  very  facts  which  ration- 
alism would  dissipate.  The  super-terrestrial  is  its 
sjjecial  delight.  It  sets  forth  principles  which  are 
alleged  to  account  for  the  unaccountable  features 
of  the  light,  the  visitants,  the  voice.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  'spiritual  body'  is  asserted,  by  means  of 
which  man  may  pass  out  of  his  ordinary  mode  of 
being,  of  sight  and  of  hearing,  into  the  spirit- 
sphere  or  unseen  world  which  is  everywhere  around 
him,  and  there  be  and  see  and  hear,  in  the  unusual 
conditions  subsisting  in  that  sphere,  what  he  never 
can  in  this.  The  notion  seems  to  be  that  in  each 
man  there  is  a  'spirit,'  made  of  a  sort  of  thin 
matter,  existing  within  the  outward  body,  but 
having  a  purer  existence. 

'  Deep  within, 
Some  say,  the  spirit  has  another  frame, 
Invisible,  magnetic,  beauteous,  thin, 
And  fine  as  any  ether,  scent,  or  flame.' 

(J.  C.  Earle,  Light  leading  unto  Light). 
In  the  Transfiguration  the  '  spiritual  body '  in  Christ  shone 
forth  in  its  native  might  and  splendour,  overpowering  the  dim- 
ness of  the  flesh  which  He  had  assumed.  And  by  the  '  spirit- 
body  '  in  them,  the  disciples  were  enabled  to  contemplate  His 
and  those  of  Moses  and  Elijah. 

Scarcelj'  so  materialistic,  yet  quite  in  the  same  plane  of 
thought,  are  the  ideas  of  the  spiritualization  and  subtilizing  of 
the  bodily  frame  until  it  became  luminous  bj'  some  inherent 
law  connecting  the  physical  radiance  with  the  ripened  image 
of  God  in  man  *  (cf.  e.g.  George  Macdonald,  Miracles  of  our 
Lord,  x<ii.).  The  error  of  such  theorizing  springs  from  imagining 
the  two  as  existences  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  not  realizing 
the  conception  of  spirit  as  mind  or  self-consciousness,  which  is 
the  only  way  of  conceiving  its  actual  presence  in  our  world. 
Spirit  exists  in  the  medium  of  consciousness,  not  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  matter.  The  spiritualization  of  the  natural  body  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  an  astral  or  angel-body,  but  in  the  gesture, 
dignity,  and  noble  mien  that  make  the  body  of  the  civilized 
man  the  outward  image  of  his  soul.  When  we  leave  this  track 
we  land  in  vulgar  mysticism, — and  'that  way  madness  lies.' 

The  reality  of  the  Transfiguration  may  be  reason- 
ably maintained  on  the  basis  of  such  considerations 
as  these  : — (a)  that  it  primarily  displays  the  state 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  Christ  at  its  height ; 
{h)  that  it  was  the  direct  resultant  of  the  preceding 
events  ;  and  (c)  that  in  the  description,  on  the  face 
of  it,  there  is  much  that  is  symbolical.  The 
Transfiguration  is  the  transcript  of  an  exalted 
spiritual  experience,  and  only  in  the  form  of  sym  bol 
can  such  be  portrayed.  To  the  writers  it  was  the 
natural  mode  where  their  Master  was  concerned 
(cf.  the  Temptation  and  Christophanies).  They 
were  but  following  illustrious  models  on  which 
their  faith  had  been  nurtured — of  Abraiiam  (Gn 
15),  of  Jacob  (28W-2-'),  of  Elijah  (1  K  19),  of  Isaiah 
(ch.  6),  of  Jeremiah  (l^-i»  20),  and  above  all  of 
Moses  (Ex  341-10-  27-35^^  ^f  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  of  later 
Jewish  Apocalyptic.  The  story  is  written  in  one 
mould  ;  it  is  not  manufactured  ;  it  tells  its  truth 
in  words  and  images  that  come  easily  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wed  themselves  to  the  truth  so  freely 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  divorce  them.  Material 
fact  and  impalpable  vision  shoot  through  each 
other  and  cannot  be  dissevered.  But  tlus  at  least 
is   plain,    the    body  f  shared    in   the   experiences. 

*  Olshausen  has  a  theory  that  all  through  the  earthly  life 
Christ's  body  was  being  etherealized,  and  that  here  we  have  a 
glimpse  into  the  process. 

t  It  is  a  just  instinct  which  relates  the  lustre  to  the  inner  life. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  it.  For  hints, 
but  only  hints,  cf.  Dean  Church's  sermon  on  '  Sense  of  Beauty 
a  witness  to  Immortality'   in   his   Cathedral  and    University 


There  is  no  attempt  to  picture  more  than  has  been 
seen,  but  it  is  implied  that  what  has  been  seen  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  felt.* 
It  is  the  picture  of  an  exalted  emotion  quickened 
by  the  sense  of  contact  with  a  fact  so  vast  that 
the  spectators  are  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
it.  The  thought  of  it  cannot  be  recaptured  or 
recounted,  because  it  is  so  unexpected,  so  sur- 
prising, so  new,  so  unlike  all  else.  Everything 
is  swallowed  up  in  awe  and  in  joy,  the  joy  of 
feeling  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  experience, 
an  adventure  beside  which  all  the  glory  of  the 
world  sinks  into  insignificance.!  Accordingly  we 
find  two  unique  characteristics,  the  absence  of 
imagination,  and  the  sober  insistence  on  circum- 
stance. Both  testify  to  reality.  The  fact  to  Avhich 
the  narrators  point  transcends  experience,  and 
imagination  can  create  notliing  which  transcends 
experience.  Then,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  mind  in 
recovering  from  transcendent  wonder  and  retailing 
it,  continues  to  regard  as  impressive  details  which 
are  really  immaterial,  but  without  whose  aid  the 
wonder  itself  would  remain  hid.  Here,  then,  we 
have  no  dream  of  a  fevered  twilight,  but  the  fit 
expression  of  a  mystery,  beyond  thought  and  ob- 
servation, of  insight  and  vision, J  where  the  soul 
is  like  a  dreamer,  enthralled  by  sleeji,  and  strug- 
gling with  all  his  might  to  make  some  familiar 
motion. 

3.  Significance  of  the  Transfiguration.  —  The 
inner  meaning  of  the  Transfiguration  is  best 
brought  out  by  considering  it  in  relation  to  Christ's 
Person  and  Ministry.  In  relation  to  His  Person 
it  denotes  (a)  a  sublime  self -discovery ,  and  (6)  a 
supreme  self  -  dedication.  In  relation  to  His 
Ministry  it  initiates  important  departures  in  the 
purpose,  method,  and  sphere  of  His  activity. 

The  event  was  naturally  led  up  to.  We  can 
distinguish  the  several  moments  of  its  develop- 
ment. There  was,  to  begin  with,  Jesus'  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  Messiah-ideal.  Neither  Moses 
nor  the  prophets  satisfied  Him.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  results  of  contemjiorary  NT  learning. 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  but 
declined  the  current  expectations  of  what  the 
INIessiah  sliould  be.  His  own  thought  immensely 
enriched  both  the  prophetic  and  the  popular  fore- 
casts. The  Temptation  implies  that  consciousness. 
The  interval  between  the  Temptation  and  Trans- 
figuration, i.e.  His  public  ministry  in  Galilee, 
reveals  it  partly  in  acts,  partly  in  hints,  partly  in 
explicit  reserves.  At  the  beginning  we  see  the 
clear  -  cut  decision ;  throughout  its  course  the 
deepening  realization  of  what  the  decision  in- 
volved :  there  He  is  neither  simply  working,  nor 
simply  instructing.  He  is  also  '  manifesting '  Him- 
self. In  the  life  of  that  Self  the  lines  are  complex 
and  interwoven.  They  include,  but  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed by,  those  specifically  appropriate  to 
the  ^Messianic  Hope.  His  Self  is  greater.  That 
at  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation  Christ  saw  the 
plenitude  of  its  greatness  and  the  multij^licity  of 
its  interior  self-relationships  is  not  to  be  believed. 
It  revealed  itself  in  the  living  process  of  His  mental 
and  practical  powers  which  it  excited  to  constant 
energy,  and  which  all  radiate  from  and  converge 
again  into  it.  It  is  a  Self  wliich  has  its  definite 
stages  of  progression,  whose  outward  signs  are 
traceable, §   but    which    finds  within   the   veil   of 

Sermons.  Cf.  also  Browning's  fine  passage  in  Easter  Day,  in 
which  he  suggests  the  thought  of  Slichael  Angelo  painting  in 
heaven. 

*  Cf.  the  disciples'  awe. 

t  Cf.  Mt  172,  Mk  93. 

J  The  name  used  by  Christ  Himself  (Mt  179) — to  tipxux  = 
'vision,'  not  in  the  sense  of  dream,  but  'that  which  has  been 
seen.'  For  the  closing  reflexion,  cf.  Tennyson,  The  Higher 
Pantheism. 

§  Cf.  His  expressions:  His  'time  not  come,'  His  'hour,'  His 
being  '  straitened  to  accomplish,'  He  '  must  work  the  works  of 
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outward  seeming  its  proper  home,  living  there  a 
concurrent  life  on  a  higher  plane,  with  peculiar 
relations  to  an  unseen  world,  holding  power  over 
it,  and  bringing  power  from  it ;  and  in  such  wise 
that  men,  observing  His  external  attitudes,  grew 
in  wonder,  debate,  belief,  or  unbelief.  His  iielf 
grew.  Day  by  day  it  enlarged  its  domain,  and 
took  on  an  extraordinary  presence  of  which  He 
was  conscious,  a  secretly  luminous  life  known  to 
Himself,  only  glimpses  of  which  He  could  bring 
within  tlie  ken  of  the  disciples. 

Nor  was  this  whole  process  secret  from  the 
disciples.  We  have  to  note  in  them  a  growing 
perception  of  the  mystery  of  His  life.  They 
began  their  following  of  Him  with  their  own 
mental  prepossessions.  These  He  was  daily  dis- 
turbing. Their  attention  He  was  continually 
arresting.  The  particulars  of  His  life  they  were 
driven  to  scan  eagerly  from  their  various  points  of 
view,  curious  concerning  it,  questioning  regarding 
it,  taking  sides  about  it,  some  slowly  rising  towards 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  reality,  others  hardening 
into  the  exact  reverse.  A  calm  and  unimpassioned 
looking  at  the  material  outside  manifestation  of 
His  Life  without  any  reference  to  the  inward 
reality  of  it,  was  precisely  the  one  thing  that  did 
not  happen.  That  it  was  more  than  human  they 
divined,  but  what,  how,  to  what  extent  the  '  more ' 
came  in,  they  could  not  explain ;  they  were  earnestly 
inquiring.  And  thus  they  I'eached  the  stage  when 
they  could  acknowledge  His  Messianic  proportions  : 
the  confession  at  Caesarea.  That  great  avowal  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis.  It  was  bound  to  be  followed 
by  a  further  revelation  of  His  purposes.  Then 
came  the  startling  announcement  of  the  Death, 
opening  before  their  eyes  a  dark  foreground  of 
repudiation  and  suffering,  of  whose  features  Christ 
Himself,  it  is  probable,  could  at  the  moment 
furnish  no  clear  picture  :  an  announcement  whose 
effect  was  not  mitigated  by  the  further  revelation 
of  Resurrection  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  memorable  week  that  followed.  The 
silence  of  the  narrative  tells  of  the  intensity  of 
the  time.  They  were  on  the  summits  where  life 
absorbs  the  soul.  Thither  the  juncture  of  events 
had  brought  them.     The  Master  must  be  lucid. 

But  first  to  Himself.  A  necessary  hour  is  upon 
Him.  Knowing  it,  He,  according  to  His  wont, 
restrains  not  the  inevitable,  but  seeks  solitude  and 
God.  He  spends  the  night  in  prayer.  In  the  light 
of  His  people's  destiny,  in  the  face  of  His  prophetic 
forerunners,  conscious  of  a  deeper  need  and  a  more 
desperate  struggle  than  theirs,  He  presses  His  life 
closer  to  God's,  reaching  out  .after  completer  sym- 
pathy and  perfect  understanding  of  His  purposes 
and  of  His  own  part  in  fulfilling  them,  and  receives 
in  return  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  inflow  of 
life  which  stirs  up  unfathomable  springs  of  purity 
within,  and  transmutes  even  His  face  and  form. 
It  was  as  when  in  the  sunlight,  peering  into  the 
heart  of  a  gem,  we  see  depth  opening  beyond 
depth  until  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the 
chambers  of  splendour  that  are  shut  up  in  the 
little  stone  ;  flake  after  flake  of  luminous  colour 
floating  up  out  of  the  unseen  fountain  which  lies 
somewhere  in  its  heart.  In  that  high  hour  Christ 
knew  Himself. 

He  likewise  learned  His  task.  In  the  same  self- 
revealing  hour  the  issvie  of  His  life  was  registering 
itself  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  '  seeth  the  end  in 
the  beginning,'  and  won  His  approval.  The  issue 
was  inevitable.  For  Christ  to  know  God's  will 
was  to  do  it.  There  was  neither  doubt  nor  debate, 
but  immediate  decision.  He  had  no  instinctive 
unwillingness  like  Jeremiah.  Rather  He  resembled 
Isaiah,   who,  when    he   had   seen    the   Majesty  of 

God,'  His  raisins  Lazarus  '  for  the  fflory  of  God,'  His  cure  of  the 
blind  man  'that  the  works  of  God  be  made  manifest,'  etc.  etc. 


Jehovah,  came  forth  from  His  presence  with  an 
awe  upon  him  that  never  left  him,  and  a  force  of 
conviction  that  never  deserted  him,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  an  imperative  necessity  lying  on  him  to 
speak  His  word  to  men  which  he  could  not  resist. 
So  Christ.  He  had  seen  His  own  glory  and  felt 
its  power  in  Him,  and  was  uplifted  with  a  radiant 
energy  before  which,  as  it  seemed,  no  wickedness 
could  stand,  and  which  inspired  with  a  joy  deej) 
and  strong  and  solemn.  The  sweet  and  awful 
gladness  of  His  consecration  fills  His  heart  and 
shines  out  in  His  face.  The  Transfiguration  was 
the  Divine  defiance  of  the  coming  darkness  (cf. 
2  Co  46).* 

The  Transfiguration  event  transformed  His 
mind :  it  transformed  also  His  ministry.  Its 
fascination  was  upon  Him,  impelling  Him  to  make 
it  manifest  with  a  certain  eager  wistfulness.  The 
motive  is  not :  Death  is  before  Me,  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better ;  but,  The  beauty  of  the  Father's 
face  has  risen  upon  Me,  let  it  shine  out  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  draw  all  men  unto  it. 

The  endeavour  to  bring  this  home  to  the  dis- 
ciples now  dominates  His  thought  and  directs  His 
activity,  dividing  both  from  His  Galila^an  teaching 
and  work  by  the  clearest  line  of  demarcation. 
Themes  original  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
yield  to  the  'excellent  glory'  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  His  death  would  intro- 
duce. Miraclesf  and  parables  cease  as  an  integral 
part  of  His  ministry.  Public  addresses,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  rule,  are  noAV  limited,  so  far 
as  we  read,  to  the  Temple  courts  and  the  Sanhe- 
drin  ;  their  place  is  taken  by  more  private  converse. 
There  is  a  less  obvious  calling  of  attention  to 
Himself,  in  view  of  a  keener  anxiety  to  concentiate 
attention  on  the  Spirit  that  animates  Himself  and 
the  Father,  and  is  needful  for  that  higher  form  of 
fellowship  of  men  with  God  than  Israel  had  known, 
which  He  Himself  enjoj^ed,  and  which  He  ])romises 
will  glorify  them  as  it  had  glorified  Him.+  From 
this  last  consideration  we  deduce  the  significance 
of  the  event  for  us.  It  is  the  same  as  for  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  'We  shall  be  like  him,'  says 
the  disciple  who  had  felt  most  etl'ectually  the 
power  of  His  personal  presence  (1  Jn  3-). 

That  points  to  an  organic  change  that  will  take 
l^lace  in  us  at  His  coming.  It  has  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  other,  '  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory '  (Col  1-'').  The  moral  transformation 
is  the  root  and  beginning  of  the  organic.  Christ 
not  only  so  acts  upon  us  as  to  conform  us  to  His 
holy  and  exalted  pattern  now  ;  when  He  comes 
again,  it  shall  be  to  reflect  His  glory  into  the 
persons  of  His  believing  followers.  The  Church 
of  the  redeemed  will  mirror  His  surpassing  loveli- 
ness and  majesty,  '  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints,  and  to  be  marvelled  at  in  all  them 
that  believe '  (2  Th  P»). 

Literature.— The  literature  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not 
lar^e,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  sermons,  for  a  bibliography  of 
which  see  ExpT  xviii.  [1907]  p.  313,  adding-,  Ruskin,  Frondes 
Agrestes,  178 ;  Rendel  Harris,  Memoranda  Sacra,  87.  For 
critical  discussion  consult  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii.  c.  10  ; 
Keim,  Jesvs  of  Nazara,  vol.  iv.  ;  JThSt,  Jan.  1903,  July  1903, 
Jan.  1904  ;  AJTh,  190i^.    For  expository  articles  see  ExpT  xvii. 


*Dr.  Matheson  (Studies  in  the  Portrait  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.) 
interprets  the  Transfiguration  as  designed  solely  to  inspire  and 
comfort  Christ  in  prospect  of  His  approaching  Sufferings  by 
providing  an  anticipation  of  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection 
['decease  '  =  exodus  by  resurrection  and  ascension].  Dr.  Mason 
(Faith  of  the  Gospel,  p.  194)  thinks  the  Transfiguration  an 
opening  of  the  door  of  heaven  for  a  splendid  departure.  His 
earthly  probation  being  now  ended.  An  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  (July  1901,  'A  Study  of  our 
Lord')  draws  out  these  parallels: — transfiguration  of  body  in 
face  of  maltreatment  of  body,  appearance  of  Elijah  and  Moses 
in  face  of  rejection  by  rulers  and  people,  the  cloud  and  voice 
in  face  of  the  hiding  of  the  Father's  face.  Such  exegesis  is 
exaggeration  and  misses  proportion. 

t  Miracles  are  now  rare — and  enter  exceptionally 

J  Cf.  Jn  16.  17. 
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[190C]  p.  372 ff.,  xiv.  [1903]  p.  442  ff.;  Trench,  Studies  in  the 
Gospels,  Essay  8  ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Transfiguration ' ;  the 
Lives  of  Christ,  specially  those  by  Farrar,  Edersheim,  and 
JIatheson.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

TRANSMIGRATION.— The  idea  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  human  soul  seems  to  be  assumed  in 
the  question  which  the  disciples  put  to  Jesus  with 
reference  to  the  man  born  blind  (Jn  9'-).  The  pre- 
existence  hinted  at  is  presumably  and  at  first 
ylance  an  incarnated  one,  for  it  is  possible  to  sin 
in  it.  But  if  this  exegesis  of  the  passage  be  cor- 
rect, then,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
who  propounded  the  question,  there  was  a  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  exegesis,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
into  the  antecedents  and  broad  setting  of  the 
thought. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  i.e.  the  idea 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  at  death  it 
passes  into  another  body,  was  held  widely  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Greeks.  Each 
one  of  these  peoples,  however,  developed  it  in  a 
peculiar  form  of  its  own.  Through  the  long  his- 
tory represented  by  their  combined  life,  it  assumed 
a  large  variety  of  asjiects.  Broadly  speaking, 
these  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  cruder  and  the 
more  refined  metempsychosis. 

(a)  In  the  crudest  form,  belief  in  transmigration 
was  simply  the  belief  that  the  moving  principle 
of  a  living  being,  either  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  that  being  or  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed interval,  takes  upon  itself  another  organ- 
ism. In  this  form  of  it,  the  doctrine  does  not 
distinguish  between  human  bodies  and  bodies  of 
other  living  beings  ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  otlier 
material  forms  reputed  to  be  living.  The  soul  is 
supposed  to  pass  into  another  organism  of  the 
same  class,  or  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  class.  A  man 
might  be  reborn  as  a  brute,  or  as  a  tree  or  stream, 
or  even  as  a  star.  The  ethical  idea  associated  with 
this  form  of  metempsychosis  is  in  the  belief  that 
the  kind  of  body  taken  by  the  soul  depends  on  its 
realizing  or  failing  to  realize  ethical  ideals.  Of 
this  form  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  either  in  the  NT  or 
in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature,  with  its 
sequel  of  Jewish  Rabbinical  teaching  of  the  earlier 
period.  If  it  appear  at  all  in  -Jewish  thought,  it 
does  so  as  an  importation  in  a  much  later  stage 
than  the  Biblical. 

(6)  The  more  refined  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  limits  the  sphere  of  movement  to 
the  human  race.  The  human  soul  or  jjersonality 
is,  according  to  this  conception,  capable  of  re- 
appearing and  taking  part  in  the  world.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  this  is,  of  course,  not 
transmigration,  but  reincarnation.  But  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  there  are  a  number  of  expres- 
sions in  the  Gospels  which  point  to  the  existence 
of  the  belief  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Chief  and  fore 
most  among  these  are  the  passages  which  refer  to 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  ll-»  IT^^-  is,  Mk  9^%  Here 
the  disciples  are  puzzled  by  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  fact  that  Elijah  has  not  appeared,  as, 
in  accordance  with  an  authoritative  interpretation 
of  the  i3rophecy  of  Malachi  (4^),  he  was  expected, 
to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 
The  disciples  evidently  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  scribes.  This  belief,  hoAvever,  does  not  "put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion or  even  reincarnation  was  current.  Elijah 
had  not  died  and  been  divested  of  his  first  body. 
His  reappearance  could  only  be  conceived  of  as 
involving  his  descent  from  heaven  with  the  same 
body  which  he  took  there  at  the  time  of  his  ascen- 
sion. The  difficulty  in  believing  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  Elijah  consisted,  at  least  in  part,  in  the 


fact  that  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  natural 
birth  ;  whereas  the  return  of  Elijah  would  neces- 
sarily exclude  such  birth.  Jesus'  answer  to  the 
disciples  simply  removes  the  case  from  the  physical 
into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  thus  makes  the 
question  before  their  minds  an  irrelevant  one. 
The  i)rophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  but  its  fulfilment 
involved  neither  the  reincarnation  of  Elijah  nor 
his  descent  from  heaven  with  his  first  body. 

Another  instance  of  belief  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  transmigration  is  that  suggested  in 
Herod's  words  (Mt  14"-)  identifying  Jesus  with 
John  the  Baptist.  But  here,  too,  the  words 
scarcely  point  to  belief  in  transmigration.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  assume  is  that  the  remorse - 
stricken  Herod  saw  in  the  miracles  rejiorted  of 
Jesus  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  It  is  belief  in  resurrection  rather  than  in 
rebirth. 

Still  another  case  is  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples, in  answer  to  the  question  of  Jesus,  report 
that  some  believed  Him  to  be  Elijah,  others  Jere- 
miah, and  others  one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  16",  jNIk 
gi4-i7^_  The  idea  of  transmigration  is  more  natural 
in  this  passage,  but  even  here  it  is  not  clearly  set 
forth.  As  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
not  only  not  held  or  encouraged  by  Him,  but  quite 
definitely  set  aside.  At  most,  it  can  be  only  an 
idea  entertained  by  the  common  people. 

Outside  of  the  Gospels,  the  traces  that  a  belief  in 
metemjxsychosis  was  held  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  are  very  scanty.  It  apjiears  that  among 
the  Essenes  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was  immortal, 
and  its  life  upon  earth  due  to  its  being  drawn  from 
its  native  ether  and  entangled  in  the  body  as  in  a 
prison  cell  (Jos.  BJ  II.  viii.  11).  The  affinity  of 
this  belief  with  the  Platonic  teaching  regarding 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul  suggests  that  the 
Platonic  idea  of  transmigration,  as  its  inevitable 
logical  corollary,  was  held  also  by  the  Essenes. 

In  general,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
Jewish  thought  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  transmigration  as  soon  as  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  body  supplanted  the  older  idea 
of  the  unitary  character  of  the  human  being.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  very  much  to  make  the 
thought  Avelcome  in  the  Rabbinical  system.  The 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  (of  the  ^Messiah,  of  the 
Torah,  of  the  Tabernacle)  would  easily  lend  itself 
as  a  basis  for  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  in  some 
form  or  other  of  human  souls.  Further,  belief  in 
the  possession  of  the  body  by  more  than  one 
spiritual  being  (demoniac  possession)  would  tend  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  belief  in  the  return  of 
disembodied  spirits  into  human  bodies.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  furnished 
an  analogue  to  reincarnation.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  notion  should  appear 
more  or  less  clearly  in  the  later  Rabbinical  the- 
ology (cf.  Epiphanius  Wilson,  The  Talmud,  Pre- 
face). The  question  of  its  existence  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  left  open,  while  the  question 
of  its  being  entertained  by  Him  or  taught  in  the 
Gospels  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Literature. — On  the  general  subject  of  metempsychosis,  cf. 
Alger,  Hist,  of  the  Dndrine  of  the  Future  Life,  14,  Boston, 
1889,  pt.  V.  ii.  ;  ed.  I).  Walker,  Reineaniation  :  A  Study  of 
Forrfotten  Truth,  Boston,  1888  On  the  allied  doctrines  of  pre- 
existence  of  souls  in  Jewish  thought,  cf.  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.^ 
pp.  212,  225 ff.;  Drummond,  Philo  Judceus,  i.  336;  Siegfried, 
Phllo  V.  Alexandria,  p.  242  ff.  On  the  idea  of  transmigration 
in  the  NT,  Pryse,  Reincarnation  in  the  NT,  N.Y.  1900.  [This 
last  work,  however,  is  scientifically  of  very  little  value]. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
TRAVEL. — Travelling  for  pleasure  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  roads,  lack 
of  conveyances,  and  perils  by  the  way.  Travellers 
had  usually  some  definite  object  in  view  ;  Abraham 
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seeking  for  a  home  at  the  command  of  Jeliovah 
(Gn  12'ff-) ;  Jacob  Heeing  from  his  brother  (Gn  28'")  ; 
tlie  Israelites  going  up  to  their  sacred  places,  and 
later  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  sea  had 
special  terrors,  travelling  was  chiefly  by  land,  and 
not  till  well  on  in  history  did  men  launch  boldly 
out  into  the  deep.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
sailing  was  cohlined  to  certain  well  dehned  tracks, 
and  to  certain  seasons.  On  land,  travel  was  done 
for  the  most  part  on  foot ;  hence  the  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  (Gn  IS'*,  Jg  19-'  etc.)  was  almost 
a  necessity  as  a  token  of  hospitality.  Horses  were 
used  for  Avar,  and  camels  for  the  desert.  Persons 
of  rank  rode  on  mules  (2  S  IS^",  1  K  ps),  while  the 
ass  was  more  usually  kept  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Wheeled  waggons  were  not  in  general  use,  and, 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed, 
were  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  without  springs. 
Joseph  sent  waggons  for  his  father  (Gn  45'^-^^); 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  their  chariots  (1  K  22^^") ; 
and  the  Ethiojjian  eunuch  made  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  a  chariot  (Ac  8-^) ;  but  wheeled  vehicles 
of  any  kind  were  rare.  Long  journeys  were  gener- 
ally undertaken  in  the  summer,  when  the  roads 
were  good  and  Arm.  In  the  winter  the  roads  were 
soft,  and  other  conditions  unfavourable.  In  Mt 
24-"  Jesus  says,  '  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter  time,'  which  means  the  rainy  season, 
when  roads  are  practically  impassable,  and  food 
difficult  to  obtain  oi  route.  This  accounts  for  St. 
Paul's  desire  to  have  Timothy  with  him  before  the 
winter  set  in  (2  Ti  4-').  In  the  morning  the  ti'a- 
veller  started  on  his  journej-,  and  continued  it  till 
noon-day,  when  he  took  refuge  for  an  hour  or  two 
under  some  kindly  shade  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  then  resumed  his  course  (Ca  F). 
To  refuse  hospitality  to  a  traveller  was  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  if  not,  indeed,  an  insult  to  God. 
'fhis  state  of  aft'airs  continues  largely  in  Palestine 
to-day,  though  on  the  tourist  routes  the  people 
have  fallen  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  ordinary  way  of  reckoning  the  length  of  a 
journey  was  not  by  miles,  but  by  time  (Gn  30^® 
t^'''  '^1'?,  Jon  3*  DV  'n^DO,  Lk  2'*'*  ^^pas  odos),  and  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
distances  covered.  Moses  asked  that  the  children 
of  Israel  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness a  three  days'  journey  (Ex  5^),  and  in  Gn  31-*  it 
is  said  that  Laban  pursued  after  Jacob  a  seven 
days'  journey.  There  would  be  a  great  ditt'erence 
between  the  speed  of  these  two  companies,  and 
consequently  in  the  ground  traversed.  In  hilly 
districts  the  progress  would  be  less  than  in  the 
flat  country,  and  a  small  company  or  a  single  indi- 
vidual would  go  faster  than  a  caravan.  An  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  might  be  put  down  at  about 
20  miles,  biit  it  AAOuld  require  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  imagination  to  make  that  fit  in  with  Nu 
IP'.  In  Lk  2'^*  it  probably  meant  not  more  than 
6  miles,  for  these  festal  caravans,  with  their 
crowds,  moved  at  a  leisurely  pace  ;  and  tradition 
has  it  that  the  halting-place  was  Beeroth,  which  is 
6  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  longer  tiie  journey  the  slower  the  pace,  for 
provision  for  man  and  beast  and  equipment  for 
the  way  had  to  be  carried.  '  Take  victuals  with 
you  for  the  journey'  (Jos  9")  was  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  This  led  Christ  to  say  to  the 
Twelve,  when  He  sent  them  out,  '  Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  for  your  journey'  (Mt  10^- 1'*  !l),  so 
that  they  might  not  be  hampered  by  these  things, 
and  tliat  they  might  receive  a  much-needed  lesson 
in  faith. 

Reference  is  made  in  Ac  1'-  to  a  Sabbath  day's 
journey  ((ra/3/3droi'  656s).  This  is  the  only  place 
wliere  the  phrase  occurs.  Olivet  is  said  to  be  a 
Sal)])ath  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  indefinite.     Josephus  in  one  place 


{Ant.  XX.  viii.  6)  gives  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  5  furlongs,  antl  in  another 
as  6  {BJy.  ii.  3).  Schleusner  makes  it  7A  stadia  or 
furlongs.  The  diflerence  seems  to  lie  in  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  cubit,  which  in  the  older  Hebrew 
measurement  was  longer  than  in  the  later.  The 
result  is  the  same— 20U0  cubits,  which  would  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  Rabbinical  law,  '  Let  no 
man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000  ells  on 
the  seventh  day'  (Jerus.  Targ.  on  Ex  16-'').  A 
Sabbath  day's  journey  was  by  common  consent 
2000  cubits  or  ells,  though  some  Rabbis  allowed  a 
kind  of  sliding  scale,  and  spoke  of  the  greater 
journey  (2800),  the  medium  (2000),  and  the  smaller 
(1800).  Tiiis  was  purely  Rabbinical,  and  deduced 
from  (1)  Ex  16-'^  'Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place, 
let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  tiie  seventh  ilay '  ; 
(2)  from  the  distance  between  the  Ark  and  tiie 
people  on  the  march  (Jos  S'*)  ;  and  (3)  from  the 
conditions  laid  down  as  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (Nu 
35^).  In  Ex  l&-^  the  'place'  by  a  process  of 
Rabbinical  reasoning  became  the  city  where  a 
man  dwelt  ;  and  it  was  argued  that  '  if  one  who 
committed  murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to 
take  this  journey  of  2000  ells  on  -the  Sabbath  day 
without  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent 
people  might  do  the  same.'  By  a  little  ingenuity 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey  could  be  considerably 
extended.  If  a  person  desired  to  do  so,  he  had 
simply  to  carry  to  some  point  within  the  Sabbatical 
limit  two  meals  before  the  Sabbath  began,  one  of 
which  he  had  to  eat  and  the  other  to  bury  ;  and 
that  place  became  for  him  his  dwelling-place.  It 
is  even  alleged  that  by  fixing  his  eye  upon  a  tree 
or  wall  Avithin  the  prescribed  limit,  and  uttering 
certain  words,  he  could  make  that  his  starting- 
point. 

In  NT  times  it  was  customary,  as  indeed  it  is 
to-day,  to  accompany  a  departing  guest  on  a  jiart 
of  his  way  (Ro  15^^,  Ac  15^,  1  Co  16^)  as  a  token  of 
goodwill  and  aft'ection. 

Literature.— Thomson,  LB;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Chtirches  ;  Conder,  Palestine  ; 
PEFSt ;  RP  ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  pp.  368-402. 

R.  Leggat. 
TREASURE.  — The  word  'treasure'  upon  the 
lips  of  a  Hebrew  signifies  a  store  of  anything  that 
constitutes  wealth — of  corn  and  Avine  and  oil,  as 
Avell  as  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  (Mt 
\?>^-).  Hence  spiritually  the  Avord  suggests  an  apt 
figure  of  the  true  eternal  riches.  Just  as  on  earth 
the  Avorldly-Avise  may  lay  up  stores  of  Avealtii,  so 
in  the  heavens  the  man  avIio  seeks  after  spirittial 
things  may  lay  up  for  himself  an  eternal  treasure. 
It  has  been  imagined  by  some  commentators  that 
by  '  treasure  in  heaven '  our  Lord  means  merely 
the  reAvard  which  shall  be  given  hereafter  to  all 
Avho  sufl'er  loss  for  His  sake  on  earth.  '  Go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  '  (Mt  19"-',  Mk  10-', 
Lk  18--),  they  take  to  mean  merely,  '  Give  aAvay 
thine  earthly  Avealth,  and  God  shall  give  thee 
instead  heavenly  blessedness '  ;  but  so  to  interpret 
the  Avords  is  to  miss  by  far  the  most  valuable  i)art 
of  their  teaching.  It  Avas  this  interpretation  that 
formed  the  chief  justification  for  the  monkish 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  gave  rise  to  a 
false  spiritualism,  to  the  fatal  and  irreconcilable 
dualism  of  sacred  and  secular.  In  addressing  the 
AA^ords  to  the  rich  young  man,  our  Lord  Avas  treat- 
ing a  particular  case,  the  case  of  one  Avhose 
spiritual  aspirations  were  crushed  beneath  tlie 
burden  of  his  Avealth.  The  treasure  in  heaven 
wiiich  Christ  told  him  he  should  liaA'e  was  not  to 
be  gained  by  the  simple  process  of  denuding  him- 
self of  his  Avorldly  possessions — God  Avould  not 
step  in  to  supply  in  the  next  Avorld  Avhat  lie  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  in  this.    Such  teaching  Avould 
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have  been  an  appeal  to  selfish  lirudence  merely, 
would  justify,  if  it  Avere  correct,  all  that  unbe- 
lievers have  said  about  the  selfishness  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  not  to  the  man's  selfishness  that 
Christ  addressed  Himself,  but  to  the  earnest  long- 
ing after  righteousness  wliicli  He  perceived  in  him. 
'  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  the  man  had  said,  even  after 
asserting  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments 
from  his  youth  up.  Christ  therefore  bade  him 
cast  aside  the  temptation  which  bound  him  down, 
that  his  aspirations  might  at  last  have  free  play  ; 
that,  untrammelled  by  earthly  cares,  he  might 
take  to  himself  the  treasure  or  righteousness  and 
truth  which  he  had  alwaj's  longed  to  make  his 
own. 

That  spiritual  treasure  is  regarded  by  our  Lord  as 
a  personal  thing,  not  as  a  mere  reward  assigned 
from  without,  is  rendered  even  more  jjlain  by  what 
He  says  regarding  the  '  treasure  of  the  heart'  (Mt 
12^^  II  Lk  6^^).  This  treasure  of  the  heart  is  mani- 
festly the  accumulated  tendencies  which  we  call 
character,  the  habits  which  a  man  makes,  the 
qualities  which  he  acquires,  by  the  repeated 
choices  of  his  life.  He  who  strives  continuously 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  righteousness  and  love, 
makes  for  himself  a  righteous  and  loving  char- 
acter. His  jjast  deeds  become  a  store  from  which 
he  can  continually  draw  anew.  The  more  good 
deeds  he  does  the  richer  grows  his  heart  in  good- 
ness, and  the  greater  will  his  joy  become  in  doing 
what  is  right.  His  heart  will  of  itself  bear  fruit 
of  goodness.  But  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  evil 
man.  The  second  lie  is  jiroverbially  easier  than 
the  first.  The  more  evil  he  does,  the  more  evil 
grows  his  heart,  until  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  it  to  produce  what  is  good.  His  heart  be- 
comes callous  and  hard,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
take  delight  in  goodness.  Thus,  again,  it  is  true 
that  '  where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be 
also.'  The  heart  of  the  good  man  brings  down 
heaven  to  earth,  while  that  of  the  evil  man  could 
find  no  bliss  in  heaven  itself. 

When  in  Col  2^  St.  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  in 
Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  he  is  but  following  out  the  same  figure. 
(V  XpioToj  expresses  one  of  the  two  great  principles 
of  the  Pauline  theology.  To  win  the  true  treasure 
a  man  must  be  in  Christ ;  for  He  is  the  universal 
Man,  the  ideal  of  manhood,  the  only  perfectly 
loving  and  wise  and  true  of  all  mankind.  In  Him 
only  was  the  heavenly  treasure  revealed  in  perfect 
fulness.  He  who  would  share  it  must  therefore  be 
in  Christ,  must  be  inspired  by  His  spirit. 

The  true  treasure  of  the  human  heart  is  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  To  have  the  Kingdom  of 
God  within  one,  is  to  be  spiritually  rich  indeed. 
In  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  Kingdom 
is  received  into  ditierent  kinds  of  hearts,  our  Lord 
once  again  uses  the  figure  of  treasure,  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Mt  13*^). 
Here  He  refers  to  an  experience  not  uncommon 
in  the  East,  where  the  uncertain  tenure  of  property 
led  men  often  to  hide  their  wealth,  and  where  the 
equal  uncertainty  of  life  caused  it  often  to  remain 
unclaimed.  This  and  the  parable  of  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  (another  kind  of  treasure),  which  fol- 
lows it,  describe  the  two  ways  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  gosp%l  is  received  by  men.  There  is  the 
finder  who  has  never  sought  at  all,  and  who  comes 
upon  his  find  by  accident  ;  and  there  is  the  finder 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  seeking.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  are  like,  that  when  the  treasure  is  dis- 
covered eacli  is  willing  to  part  with  all  he  has  for 
its  possession.  Indeed,  this  willingness  is  the  test 
of  the  true  finder  ;  but  it  is  also  the  essential  mark 
of  the  true  treasure.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  possessed  for  less  than  all  that  a  man 
is  and  has.     It  lays  hold  upon  the  true  finder's 


heart ;  for  in  it  he  recognizes  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  longings  :  it  is  the  completion  of  his  being, 
the  source  of  his  life  to  all  eternity. 

Literature. — The  Conim.  on  the  NT  ;  standard  works  on  the 
Parables;  Bejschlag's  and  Weiss'  XT  TheoL;  Flint,  Christ's 
Kingdom  upon  Earth  (1865),  196  ;  H.  Scott  Holland,  God's  City 
(1894),  161 ;  W.  G.  Tarrant  in  Serin,  by  Unitarian  Ministers,  i. 

(1905),  25.  w.  J.  S.  Miller. 

TREASURY.— Two  words  are  tr^-  <  treasury  '  in 
the  Gospels.  1.  -ya£o(|>'uXdKiov  (fr.  yd'^a.,  a  word  of 
Persian  origin  =  ^7;<rai'p(5s,  'treasure,'  and  (pvXaKTj, 
'  guard'),  'a  place  for  keejiing  treasure,'  i  e.  either 
a  treasure-chest  or  a  treasure-chamber  (Mk  12^^-  ""^ 
!|Lk2P,  Jn  8-").  (1)  In  the  two  Synoptic  passages 
it  is  used,  in  connexion  with  tlie  incident  of  the 
poor  widow  who  gave  her  two  mites,  to  denote  a 
treasure-chest,  or  receptacle  into  which  offerings 
were  cast  by  worshippers  coming  into  the  Temple 
— a  sense  in  which  the  word  is  found  also  in 
Josephus  (A7if.  XIX.  vi.  1,  where  Agrippa  hangs  his 
chain  of  gold  inrep  to  ya^o(pv\dKioi>).  According  to 
the  Talmud  (Sheqalim,  vi.  5),  there  stood  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  13  brazen  chests,  into  which 
were  drojjped  the  contributions  made  for  the  service 
of  the  Temple,  the  supjjort  of  the  poor,  and  other 
pious  purposes.  These  chests  were  of  a  peculiar 
shape — bulging  out  beneath  so  as  to  be  of  consider- 
able capacity,  but  tapering  upwards  to  a  narrow 
mouth,  into  which  the  offerings  were  put — and, 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  inverted  trumpets, 
were  known  as  shophuroth  (nnaiir,  '  trumpets').  It 
was  into  one  of  these  shophdroth  that  the  widow 
would  cast  her  all.  (2)  In  the  EV  rendering  of  Jn 
8-"  Jesus  is  said  to  have  spoken  '  in  the  treasury  ' 
(iv  tQi  yai^o<pv\aKi(p),  as  He  taught  in  the  Temple. 
This  rendering  would  imply  that  the  yai^o(l)v\dKiov 
in  question  was  not  a  treasui'e-chest  merely,  but  a 
]5art  of  the  Temjjle  itself  in  wliich  treasure  was 
kept.  Now,  we  know  that  there  were  sjiecial 
treasure-chambers  within  the  inner  court,  in  whicli 
not  only  the  precious  vessels  of  the  sacrificial 
service  and  the  costly  garments  of  the  priests,  but 
vast  sums  of  money  and  various  other  valuables 
were  kept,  and  that  these  treasure-chambers, 
which  were  under  the  charge  of  officers  known  as 
yai^ofpvXaKes,  were  called  ya^o<pv\dKLa  (Neh  10^' 
LXX ;  Jos.  BJ  VI.  V.  2).  That  Jesus  would  be  found 
teaching  in  one  of  these  inner  treasure-chambers  is, 
however,  exceedingly  improbable.  And  when  we  put 
such  a  supposition  aside,  two  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  meaning  oiiv  Ti^yai'ocpvXaKiiji.  (a)  We  may  take 
ya'(o(pv\dKLov  to  denote,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  nothing 
more  than  a  treasure-chest,  and  understand  iv  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  proximity  merely  (so  Meyer  ; 
cf.  iv  Se^ta  Oeov  [Ro  8^^  and  frequently],  '  at  the  right 
hand  of  God '),  so  that  the  phrase  would  signify  '  at 
or  near  the  treasury.'  (b)  We  may  take  iv  in  its 
strict  local  sense  (so  Winer,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr.  481), 
and  then  understand  ya^ocpvKaKiov  to  denote  that 
part  of  the  Women's  Court  in  which  the  treasure- 
chests  were  kept.  But  in  either  case  the  general 
meaning  will  be  the  same.  Jesus  was  not  in  some 
closely  guarded  chamber  of  the  inner  Temple,  but 
sitting  '  near  the  shophdroth,''  or  '  in  the  colonnade 
where  the  shophdroth  stood.' 

2.  KopPavas  (fr.  Kop^o.v  ;  see  CORBAN)  occurs  in 
NT  only  in  Mt  27",  where  it  denotes  the  saci-ed 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  Into  this  treasury  the 
chief  priests  would  not  put  Judas'  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  'because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.'  In 
Josephus  [BJ  II.  ix.  4)  the  word  is  used  not  of  tlie 
Temple  treasury,  but  of  the  treasures  it  contained. 
Herod  is  said  to  have  created  a  disturbance  in 
Jerusalem  by  expending  upon  aqueducts  '  that 
sacred  treasure  whicli  is  called  corbanas '  (tov  iepbv 
drjaavpuv,  KaXelrai  8s  Kop^avds). 
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It  may  be  added  that,  although  in  EV  d-qcravpos 
is  invariably  rendered  '  treasure,'  it  is  occasionally 
used  in  a  sense  that  corresponds  to  '  treasury '  or 
the  jjlace  where  treasure  is  kept.  In  Mt  12^^  1|  Lk 
6'*^  it  denotes  the  treasury  of  the  heart ;  in  Mt  13^'- 
that  of  tlie  well-provided  householder,  to  whom 
Jesus  likens  the  '  scribe  who  hath  been  made  a 
disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  and  Comm.  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb. 
p.  536  ff. ;  Buxtorf ,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  2506 ;  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara, 
V.  192ff.;  Edersheim,  LT  n.  164  f.,  3S7  ;  Schiirer, //J/' i.  ii.  260  ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TREE  (^v\ov,  Lat.  lignum,  arbor). — A  poetic  name 
for  the  Cross  (Ac  5"»  lO^"  IS^^,  1  P  2^*;  cf.  Gal  S^^ ; 
nowhere  in  Gospels).  The  name  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated in  the  practice  (cf.  Jos  10"^)  of  employing  a 
tree  in  case  of  haste  for  the  purpose  of  crucifixion  * 
(cf.  gallows-tree),  but  in  mediteval  times  it  was  ex- 
plained by  a  quaint  legend.  As  he  lay  a  dying,  it 
was  said,  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the  angel  that 
guarded  Paradise,  to  crave  a  bough  from  the  tree 
of  life.  The  angel  gave  it,  and  Seth  carried  it  to 
his  father,  but  found  him  dead.  He  planted  the 
bough  upon  his  grave.  In  course  of  time,  when 
Solomon  was  building  the  Temple,  the  tree  was 
cut  down,  but  it  refused  to  be  fitted  into  any  part 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  placed  over  a  stream  to 
serve  as  a  bridge.  By  and  by  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  with  her  gifts  and  oflerings.  Seeing  the  tree 
she  would  not  walk  over  it,  since  she  recognized 
tliat  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  would  suffer  on  it. 
Long  afterwards  the  Jews  took  it  and  cast  it  into 
a  stagnant  pool,  which  derived  a  miraculous  virtue 
from  its  presence  :  an  angel  descended  from  time 
to  time  and  troubled  the  water,  and  tlie  first  that 
stepped  in  after  the  troubling  was  healed  (cf. 
[Jn]  5)*).  There  it  remained  until  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pool 
and  fashioned  into  the  Cross  on  which  He  sufiered.f 

Much  devout  fancy  was  insjiired  by  the  term. 
It  suggested  a  reference  to  the  Cross  in  Ca  2*-  ^ 
which  runs  thus  in  the  Vulgate :  '  Sicut  mains 
inter  ligna  sil varum,  sic  dilectus  meus  inter  filios. 
Sub  umbra  illius,  quem  desideraveram,  sedi :  et 
fructus  ejus  dulcis  gutturi  meo.  Fulcite  me  flori- 
bus,  stipate  me  nialis  :  quia  amore  langueo.'  The 
hymn-writers  extolled  the  '  arbor  salutifera '  which 
bore  such  sweet  and  precious  fruit.  One  says  :  % 
'  Fertilitate  potens,  O  dulce  et  nobile  lignum, 
Quando  tuis  ramis  tarn  nova  poma  geris.' 

And  in  his  exquisite  Laudismus  de  S.  Cruce  St. 
Bonaventura  saj's :  § 

'  Crux  est  arbor  decorata, 
Christi  sanguine  sacrata, 

Cunctis  plena  fructibus ; 
Quibus  animse  eruuntur, 
Cum  sui^ernis  nutriuntur 
Cibis  in  coelestibus.' 

The  Fathers  loved  to  contrast  the  first  tree  whose 
fruit  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  the  second 
tree  whose  '  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations '  (Rev  22^).  Cf.  St.  Jerome  on  Mk  15-^  '  Hie 
figitur  salus  in  ligno,  ligno  primo  infixa  est  mors. 
Lignum  primum  lignum  scientife  boni  et  mali  est. 
Et  secundum  lignum  boni  tantum  nobis  et  vitt« 
lignum  est.'  In  Evangel.  Nicodem.  xxiii.,  after  the 
'  harrying  of  hell '  Hades  says  to  Satan  :  '  All  that 
thou  gainedst  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  (did,  rod 
^v\ov  TTJs  yvwcreujs),  by  the  tree  of  the  Cross  (5td  tov 
^vXov  TOV  aravpov)  thou  hast-  lost.'  See  also  art. 
Cross. 

Literature — Reference  may  be  made  to  '  The  Legend  of  the 
Cross'  in  Baring-Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  Farrar's  Christ  in  Art,  p.  276.  ID  AVID  SMITH. 


*  Lips,  de  Cruc.  ii.  v.  Though  ivXov  is  rarely  applied  to  live 
wood  in  classical  Greek  (see  Liiddell  and  Scott,  s.v.),  it  is  fre- 
quently so  used  in  later  and  Biblical  Greek ;  cf.  Jg  9**-l5,  Ps 
96  (95)12  104  (103)16,  Lk  2331,  Rev  2'  222. 

t  Daniel,  Thes.  Hymnal,  i.  c.  n. 

X  lb.  I.  cxli.  §  lb.  II.  cxxii. 


TRIAL  OF  JESUS.— The  narratives  of  what  may 
be  termed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  two- 
fold trial  of  Jesus  yield  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  is  fairly  intelligible  and  substantially 
authentic,  but  which  is  bound  up  with  a  triple  set 
of  problems.  Some  of  these  are  topographical  or 
arch;eological ;  some  are  legal,  connected  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  trial ;  while  others  are 
historical,  arising  from  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  Evangelic  traditions.  The  fragmentariness  of 
these  traditions  *  and  the  lack  of  any  outside  testi- 
mony occasionally  prevent  criticism  from  throwing 
a  steady  ray  of  light  upon  the  exact  course  of 
afiairs,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  classes  of  the  trial-problems. 

1.  The  topographical  problem. — This  includes 
the  question  of  Pilate's  Pra?torium  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  859,  and  Pr^torium),  the  precise  meaning  of 
Gabbatha  (Jn  19^^,  cf.  Gabbatha  and  Pavement), 
the  problem  whether  Annas  and  Caiaphas  had 
separate  residences  or  stayed  together  in  an  official 
house,  and  the  site  of  the  meeting-j^lace  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  or  elsewhere). 
These  details  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  them 
afresh,  particularly  as  the  decisive  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  has  to  be  drawn  as  a  rule  from  considera- 
tions Avhich  lie  outside  the  words  of  the  Gospels. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to 

2.  The  legal  problem.— The  question  whether 
Jesus  was  legally  condemned  to  death  starts  an 
interesting  problem  in  historical  jurisprudence,  but 
it  Avas  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists 
or  of  the  original  reporters  of  the  Passion  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  condensed,  fragmentary, 
and  even  discrepant  character  of  their  traditions, 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  any  confidence  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative.  If  the  Talmudic  law  was  in  force  in 
Palestine  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  there  would 
be  no  course  open  but  to  agree  Avith  some  savants 
of  last  century  that  the  Sanhedrin  acted  illegally,  t 
But  the  Talmud  represents  a  much  later  phase  of 
Jewish  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
vieAved  in  the  light  of  contemporary  practice,  the 
Council  Avere  careful  on  the  Avhole  to  observe  the 
letter,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  justice,  and  to 
practise  most  of  the  forms  of  legality.  +  Thus  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  they  met  formally  at  night, 
though  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  their  resolution 
before  daybreak  ;  and  the  main  counts  against  them 
are  the  neglect  to  Avarn  the  Avitnesses  solemnly 
before  giving  evidence,  the  judicial  use  of  the 
prisoner's  confession,  and  the  undue  liaste  Avith 
Avhich  the  proceedings  Avere  rtished  through.  They 
Avere  kept  Avithin  judicial  limits  only  so  far  as  it 
Avas  necessary  to  saAe  ajjpearances. 

The  proceedings  before  Pilate  are  less  obscure. 
It  Avas  necessary  for  the  JeAvish  authorities  to 
obtain  the  goA^ernor's  sanction  for  the  execution  of 
tlie  death  sentence,  and  this  involved  a  fresh  trial 
of  the  accused.     Pilate  seems   to  have  acquitted 

*  The  relevant  passages  are  Mk  1453-1520,  Mt  2657-2731,  Lk  2254- 
2325,  Jn  1812-1916. 

t  Thus  the  ablest  of  recent  jurists  who  have  discussed  the  pro- 
blem, Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes,  sums  up  his  inquiry  in  ihe  words  :  '  A 
process,  begun,  continued,  and  apparently  finished  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  commencing  with  witnesses  against  the  accused 
who  were  sought  for  by  the  judges,  but  whose  e\ideiice  was  not 
sustained  even  by  them  ;  continuing  by  interrogations  which 
Hebrew  law  does  not  sanction  ;  and  ending  with  a  demand  for 
confession  which  its  doctors  expressly  forbid  ;  all  followed, 
twenty-four  hours  too  soon,  by  a  sentence  which  described  a 
claim  to  be  the  fulfiller  of  the  hopes  of  Israel  as  blasphemy — such 
a  process  had  neither  the  form  nor  the  fairness  of  a  judicial 
trial.'  This  needs  to  be  qualified,  but  substantially  it  seems 
accurate. 

}  Contrast,  on  this  point,  the  juristic  colouring  of  the  Acta 
Pilati  (cf.  von  Dobschiitz,  ZNTW,  1902,  89-114,  and  Jlommsen, 
ib.  198  f.). 
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Jesus  of  the  niajestas  or  high  treason  which  the 
Council  first  brought  forward  against  Hira,  but 
there  is  some  douljt  as  to  whether  the  acquittal 
was  formally  pronounced  in  accordance  with  law. 
In  the  JNIarkan  tradition,  followed  by  Matthew, 
Pilate  never  pronounces  Jesus  to  be  innocent,  al- 
though it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  believe  Him  to  lie 
guilty.  His  reason  for  allowing  Him  to  be  crucified 
IS  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  people.  When 
he  discovers  that  they  prefer  Barabbas  to  Jesus, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  after  all  a  popular  in- 
fatuated leader,  he  has  little  or  no  scruples  about 
handing  Him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  His  com- 
patriots.    His  blood  be  on  their  heads  ! 

The  Lukan  tradition,  followed  substantially  in 
the  FtMirth  Gospel,  raises  the  problem  of  juris- 
prudence definitely  by  affirming  that  Pilate  thrice 
pronounced  Jesus  innocent  (^2'^*■  ^*-  --').  If  so,  the 
first  acquittal  makes  the  i-eference  of  Jesus  to 
Herod  illegal.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  proliable 
that  tliis  formal  verdict  is  at  least  antedated,  and 
that  Jesus  was  not  finally  acquitted,  if  He  was 
acquitted  at  all,  until  He  had  been  sent  back  from 
Herod.  Thereafter  the  proceedings  are  destitute 
of  justice  ;  Pilate  is  concerned  not  with  his  legal 
dutJy,  but  Avith  the  interests  of  his  personal  safety 
and  popularity,  which  were  endangered  by  his  con- 
scientious desire  to  release  the  jirisoner. 

Only  a  critical  analysis  and  comparison  of  these 
early  Christian  traditions  cjin  yield  evidence  for 
estimating  aright  the  problems  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  trials  ;  and  even  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry 
are  not  final,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  .Jewish 
trial.  It  is  with  a  preliminary  caution  of  this  kind 
that  we  enter  on  the  third  and  most  important 
stage  of  our  discussion. 

3.  The  historical  problem. — The  confusing  and 
even  conflicting  features  in  the  narratives  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  which  followed  Hin  arrest  (cf.  ARREST 
and  Betrayal),  are  due  to  the  fact  that  no  uni- 
form or  complete  account  of  it  was  ever  circulated 
among  the  early  Christians.  The  Gospels  betray 
different  currents  of  tradition,  and  these  currents 
do  not  always  flow  in  the  same  channel.  Here 
and  there,  in  different  circles,  different  phases  or 
reminiscences  of  the  trial  were  preserved  ;  but  not 
even  in  the  Markan  narrative,  with  its  Petrine 
basis,  does  an  exhaustive,  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  lie  embedded.  The  later  Gospels  treat 
the  account  in  their  own  way,  omitting,  adapting, 
and  adding,  to  suit  their  own  religious  interests  ; 
and  one  of  the  tasks  of  criticism  is  to  determine 
how  far  these  may  preserve  some  authentic  traits, 
for  it  is  as  erroneous  to  presuppose  that  all  later 
additions  to  the  Markan  outline  are  unhistorical 
as  to  assume  that  the  d-etails  of  the  four  canonical 
stories  can  be  harmonized  into  a  j^rotocol  of  the 
actual  proceedings. 

In  compiling  the  later  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  Christians  were 
better  off.  For  one  thing,  these  subsequent  trials  were  usually 
deliberate  ;  occasionally  they  were  expected  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  Church  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  any  case 
attention  was  piously  paid  to  the  last  words  and  experiences  of 
the  saint.  By  the  4th  cent,  the  shorthand  reports  of  the 
trials  became  also  accessible  to  the  martyrologist ;  he  was 
thereby  enabled  to  write  dialogues  which  had  the  merit  of 
expressing  not  only  what  the  accused  and  the  accusers  should 
have  said,  but  sometimes  what  they  did  say.*  The  trial  of 
Jesus  found  His  adherents  quite  unprovided  for  any  such  record 
of  what  hapf)ened.  'The  sudden  Roman  faces  and  the  noise,' 
the  circumstances  of  horror  and  surprise  which  attended  the 
arrest  of  their  Master,  the  haste  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
shock  of  fear  which  overtook  them,  were  enough  to  prevent  the 
disciples  from  realizing  what  was  going  on.  All  was  over 
before  they  could  steady  their  minds  to  anything  except  the 
general  fact  of  the  Master's  arrest  and  execution.  Afterwards, 
they  were  able  to  piece  together,  from  their  own  observation 
and  from  the  information  of  councillors  like  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  or  of  sympathizers  in  the  crowd,  or  of 
some    of  the   women,  several   of   the    words   and   experiences 

*  Cf.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  The  Apology  and  Acts  of  ApoUonius, 
pp.  6-7. 


of  their  Lord  before  the  Council  and  the  procurator.  The 
exigencies  of  controversy  with  the  Jews  and  the  natural  desire 
to  repiember  as  vividly  and  completely  as  possible  the  details  of 
the  scene,  would  foster  this  movement  towards  a  recollection  of 
the  trial.  The  extant  records  show  how  comparatively  scanty 
was  the  harvest  of  memory.  But  their  very  scantines's  proves 
that  the  instinct  for  embroidering  the  facts  with  unliistorical 
fancies  did  not  operate  to  any  serious  extent  within  the  primi- 
tive Christian  traditions,  while  their  tone  of  moderation  tells 
in  favour  of  the  essential  .historicity  of  the  method  in  which 
they  record  actions  of  the  Jews  and  Romans  which  must  ha\'e 
outraged  and  shocked  the  later  Christian  conscience.  There  is 
neitlier  reprobation  of  the  accusers  and  judges,  nor  any  effusive 
sympathy  shown  with  the  Sufferer.  The  Evangelic  narratives  do 
not  burn  emotional  incense  before  the  figure  of  Jesus.  Nor  are 
they  tinged  with  serious  and  direct  censure.  Thus  St.  Luke, 
t'.jr.,  is  content  to  record  the  painful  story  without  pointing  a 
moral  or  adorning  the  tale  ;  he  does  not  stop  or  step  aside  to 
blacken  Judas  or  Herod,  as  'Thucydides  has  exposed  Cleon  and 
H_\perbolus,  or  as  many  subsequent  writers  in  Christianitj  have 
treated  the  Jewish  and  Roman  actors  in  the  Passion-story. 
Against  the  sentimental,  unhistorical  rhetoric  of  the  latter  class, 
John  Stuart  Mill's  protest  may  stand.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
his  essay  On  Liberty,  he  remarks  :  '  The  man  who  left  on  the 
memorj'  of  those  who  witnessed  his  life  and  conversation,  such 
an  impression  of  his  moral  grandeur,  that  eighteen  subsequent 
centuries  have  done  homage  to  him  as  the  Almighty  in  person, 
was  ignominiously  put  to  death,  as  what?  as  a  blasphemer. 
.Men  did  not  merely  mistake  their  benefactor  ;  they  mistook  him 
for  the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  was,  and  treated  him  as  that 
prodigy  of  impiety,  which  they  themselves  are  now  held  to  be, 
for  their  treatment  of  him.'  'These  men,  he  proceeds  to  argue, 
'  were,  to  all  appearance,  not  bad  men — not  worse  than  men 
conmionly  are,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  men  who  possessed  in 
a  full,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  full  measure,  the  religious, 
moral,  and  patriotic  feelings  of  their  time  and  people  ;  the  very 
kind  of  men  who,  in  all  times,  our  own  included,  have  every 
chance  of  passing  through  life  blameless  and  respected.  The 
high  priest  who  rent  his  garments  when  the  words  were  pro- 
nounced which,  according  to  all  the  ideas  of  his  country,  con- 
stituted the  blackest  guilt,  was  in  all  probability  quite  as  sincere 
in  his  horror  and  indignation  as  the  generality  of  respectable 
and  pious  men  now  are  in  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments 
they  profess.'  This  estimate  is,  of  course,  too  roseate  to  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  historical  research.  Even  a  Jewish  authority 
like  Jost  admits  the  illegality  of  che  verdict  against  Jesus.  Mill 
forgets,  too,  that  some  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  history  have 
been  connived  at,  if  not  started,  by  men  of  quite  respectable 
character.  Sincerity  is  no  essential  proof  of  innocence,  even  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  Caiaphas  and  the  other  priests  were  open- 
minded  people  who  acted  in  good  faith  when  they  misunder- 
stood their  prisoner.  But  the  spirit  which  Mill  projierly  de- 
siderates in  an  estimate  of  such  men  is  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  Gospels.  Their  records  have  no  trace  of  the  outraged 
partisan,  any  more  than  of  a  pious  desire  to  cast  some  ad- 
ventitious halo  round  Jesus ;  and  when  one  considers  how 
numerous  were  the  temptations  to  make  capital  against  the 
Jews  out  of  this  Passion-story,  or  to  decorate  it  with  trivial  and 
extravagant  circumstances  (as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  re- 
levant Apocryphal  Gospels),  one  can  better  appreciate  the  solier 
and  wonderfully  restrained  character  of  the  Evangelic  traditions. 

To  receive  the  due  religious  impression  of  the 
Evangelic  narratives,  it  is  generally  enough  to 
read  each  by  itself.  But  while  devotit  feeling 
is  seldom  perturbed  by  any  discrepancies,  such 
differences  do  exist  both  in  conception  and  in  de- 
tail, and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  four  Gospels  in 
the  canon  obliges  faith  to  look  at  the  variety  of  the 
records  and  make  some  attempt  at  a  historical 
estimate  of  their  relative  contents.  The  main 
business  is  to  ap])reciate  their  religious  interests. 
Yet,  whilst  these  are  both  obvious  and  independent 
of  critical  research,  a  comparative  inquirj'  into  the 
different  traditions  is  imperative.  '  Investigations 
of  this  kind,  which  attempt  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
conflicting  or  parallel  .accounts,  have  always  a  .some- 
what cold-blooded  and  judicial  sjiirit  in  them,  a 
spirit  which  cannot  but  be  out  of  harmony  Mith 
that  in  which  we  can  study  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  to  our  soul's  profit.  Yet  these  historical 
questions  must  be  faced,  if  our  estimate  of  the 
gospel  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  mere  in- 
herited sentiment.'  *  Fortunately,  verbal  accuracy 
is  not  equivalent  to  inner  veracity.  The  occasional 
divergences  of  the  records  do  not  afl'ect  seriously 
either  the  religious  truth  or  the  historical  value  of 
the  traditions  as  a  whole. 

The  primary  fact  Avhich  emerges  from  such  a 
study  is  that  when  Jesus  was  brought  before  the 

*  Professor Burkitt,  The  Gospel  History  audits  Transmission 
(p.  139). 
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Jewish  authorities,*  He  was  judged  ■worthy  of 
death,  and  thereupon  remitted  to  Pihite.  But 
■was  He  really  tried  ?  and  if  so,  before  ■what 
authorities  ?  and  of  ■what  specilic  charge  ■was  He 
found  guilty?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
ott'-hand.  Still  less  lan  any  one  Gospel  be  assumed 
to  be  the  standard  by  which  the  others  are  to  be 
measured.  An  examination  of  all  four  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  problems  are  even  to  be  stated,  much 
less  solved. 

(a)  Jesus  bcfure  the  Jewish  authorities  (Mk  H^s-bs 
=  :Mt  265'-68  =  Lk  22"-^').— The  arrest  of  Jesus,  all 
the  Gospels  agree,  was  at  once  followed  by  Hi 5 
removal  to  the  jialace  of  the  high  priest  in  custody 
of  the  guard.  AVhat  occurred  between  this  and 
the  crucilixion  on  the  following  day  is  usually 
described  as  the  trial  of  Jesus,  but  a  glance  at 
the  order  of  affairs  will  soon  show  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  Jesus  really  Avas  ever  tiied, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Pilate  made  an 
attempt  to  try  Him,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  if  it 
was  carried  out  adequatel}'.  He  gave  his  general 
impressions  of  the  prisoner,  asked  a  few  questions 
of  Him  and  His  accusers,  and  strove  to  avoid  a 
decision.  A  rough  and  honest  informality  marked 
the  opening  stages,  at  least,  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  governor  and  the  Galilfean 
prisoner.  Latterly,  Pilate  failed  to  recognize  any 
rights  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  When  he  gave  Him 
up  to  be  crucified,  it  was  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  in  ratification  of  a  previous  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Jewish  Council.  Even  here,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  legal 
foims  were  observed.  ■(• 

According  to  one  tradition,  the  Jewish  trial  took 
place  at  once  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  had  gathered,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  arrest  was 
followed  l)y  tlie  examination.  Then,  after  being- 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy,  Jesus  was  kept  waiting- 
till  morning,  and  exjiosed  meanwhile  to  the  coarse 
mockery  and  rough  j^hiy  of  the  comjiany  (probably, 
for  the  most  part,  the  servants  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  rest  of  the  underlings).  At  daybreak  an 
adjourned  meeting  was  held,  at  which  He  was 
formally  bound  (the  sentence  perhaps  being  ratified) 
and  handed  over  to  Pilate's  jui'isdiction. 

The  Lukan  tradition  defers  the  examination  till 
the  morning.  After  His  arrest,  Jesus  was  detained 
in  custody  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  judicial  authorities,  suffered 
violence  at  the  hands  of  His  captors.  Then,  at 
daybreak,  the  Sanhedrin  -was  hastily  convened. 
An  abbreviated  account  of  its  proceedings  is  given, 
in  which  all  reference  to  false  witnesses  and  the 
charge  about  the  Temple  is  omitted,  but  the  end  is 
the  same.  Jesus  is  found  guilty,  and  taken  away 
to  Pilate. 

The  latter  tradition  is  more  true  to  the  regular 
jiractice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  met^by  day  ;   for 

*  St.  Paul  sometimes  makes  the  whole  nation  (1  Th  214. 15)^ 
sometimes  the  rulers  especially  (cf.  Ac  1327. 28)^  responsible  for 
the  crime,  and  once  he  ascribes  it  to  demonic  impulse  (1  Co  28). 
St.  Peter,  in  Ac  Sisff.,  also  blames  the  Jerusalemites,  rather  than 
Pilate,  whom  from  the  first  the  Evangelic  tradition  rightly  re- 
garded as  less  culpable.  But  even  within  the  circle  of'  the 
canonical  Gospels  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  that 
tendency  to  compare  Pilate  favourably  -with  the  Jews,  which 
afterwards  went  to  quite  extravagant  lengths. 

t  Chwolson,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Das  htzte.  Passamahl 
Christi,  argues  tliat  the  illegal  haste  of  the  proceedings  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees,  who  were  adherents  of  the 
Roman  government,  were  in  power  at  the  time.  Their  antipathy 
to  one  whose  teaching  threatened  their  class  privileges  in  the 
Temple  and  the  political  status  quo  of  the  nation,  led  them  to 
breaches  of  the  law  which  would  have  been  less  probable  in  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees.  Derenbourg  in  his  Essai  snr  L'Histoire 
et  la  Geographie  de  la  Palestine  (1867),  p.  201,  had  already  urged 
this  view.  He  explained  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  impossible  for  Pharisees,  and  due  to  the  well-known 
severity  of  the  Boethusians.  Rabbi  Ziegler  (in  Der  Kampf 
zwischen  Judentuin  mid  Christentum,  1907,  p.  34  f.)  fixes  the 
blame  upon  the  Herodians. 


only  then  were  its  decisions  valid  (cf.  Sanhedpjn). 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  more 
original,  for  St.  Luke  may  have  been  smoothing 
out  what  appeared  to  him  an  irregularity  in  the 
previous  tradition.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  ditli- 
culties  involved  by  the  Markan  view  are  serious. 
Once  Jesus  Avas  in  their  hands,  the  authorities  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  rushing  through  the  trial  before 
morning.  It  would  be  in  their  own  interests  to 
preserve  most  of  the  forms  of  legal  process  ;  and  it  is 
diilicult  to  think  of  the  Council,  or  even  a  quorum 
of  twenty-three  members,  being  already  summoned 
hurriedly  to  await  the  nocturnal  arrest  of  Jesus, 
when  nothing  decisive  could  be  done  for  hours. 

The  iJi'obability  is,  therefore,  that  while,  no 
doubt,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  and  some  others  were  on 
the  spot,  the  Council  was  not  formally  convened 
until  the  early  morning,  about  6  a.m.,  and  that 
Jesus  spent  the  night  in  custody.  Even  the 
Markan  tradition  includes  a  morning  examination 
(Mk  15'  =  Mt  27^,  a  full  and  formal  meeting  of  the 
court),  which,  after  the  nocturnal  one,  would  be 
no  more  than  a  closing  deliberation  or  a  hasty 
ratification  of  the  sentence  already  passed.  The 
colourless  and  brief  mention  of  this  second  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  Petrine  tradition  had  no  e.xact 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings.  In  reality,  it  had  no 
room  for  it,  and  its  preservation  is  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  morning  trial,  which  St.  Luke  has 
described,  was  too  firmly  established  in  the  primi- 
tive record  to  be  entirely  ignored  even  when  it  ■was 
deprived  of  its  proper  point.  As  to  the  reasons 
which  led  the  jNIarkan  tradition  to  dilate  on  a 
nocturnal  trial,  the  clue  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  ^hat  there  really  was  such  a  hasty  pre- 
liminary cross-questioning  of  Jesus  ;  only,  it  Avas 
not  before  Caiaphas,  but  before  Annas  (see  Annas), 
the  influential  ex-high  priest,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Avhole  movement  to  arrest  Jesus. 
The  jji-isoner  Avas  taken  illegally  and  informally 
before  him,  questioned  about  His  disciples  and  His 
teaching,*  and  then  removed  to  the  hou.se  of 
Caiaphas,  where  the  proceedings  eventually  took 
place  Avhich  are  recorded  by  Mark  and  Matthew. 

The  fact  that  this  preliminary  examination  or  ccvocxpkti;  before 
Annas  is  recorded  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1812-14. 19-24)  has 
excited,  not  unnaturallj',  strong  suspicion  of  its  authenticity,  and 
efforts,  more  or  less  plausible  (cf.  Keim,  vi.  3G  f.),  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  author  has  wrongly  inferred  from  Lk  3'-=,  Ac  4t> 
5I",  the  high  authority  of  Annas  ;  and  that  the  latter  is  brought 
in  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  variety.  These  efforts  are  quite 
unconvincing.  Historical  criticism  cannot  be  put  off  nowadays 
with  the  assumption  that  the  Markan  tradition  is  so  exhaustive 
and  infallible  as  to  prove  a  standard  for  judging  the  later  Gospels. 
Certain  data  in  the  tradition  even  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.r/.  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion,  cf.  vol.  i.  413  f.,  882  f.,  with  Kattenbusch 
in  Die  Christliehe  Welt,  1895,  pp.  317  f.,  331  f.)  are  winning  more 
and  more  credence  from  critics  of  all  schools,  and  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  about  eliminating  the  Annas  trial  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  detecting  any  adequate  motive  for  its  invention  and 
introduction.  The  various  theories  which  explain  its  growth 
from  a  misconception  of  the  Synoptists  will  not  hold  water.  The 
details  of  it  are  also  uncoloured  by  anj'  specific  Johannine 
interest.!     It  is  not  shot  through,  as  is  the  later  trial  before 


*  Jesus  ignores  the  quer}'  with  regard  to  the  disciples  (which 
involved  an  insinuation  of  sedition  and  conspiracy),  and  asserts 
that  His  teaching  was  open  and  above-board,  no  esoteric  doc- 
trine. The  well-known  parallel  is  the  remark  of  Socrates  in  the 
Apologia  (xxi.)  :  '  If  any  one  says  he  ever  learnt  or  heard  from 
me  in  private  what  all  other  people  did  not  hear,  be  sure  he  is 
not  speaking  the  truth.'  Twice  only,  here  and  in  Mk  1448,  does 
He  expostulate  with  the  priestly  authorities  for  their  unfair 
treatment  of  Him.  Evidently  He  saw  that  they  were  determined 
to  have  their  way,  and  no  further  protest  fell  from  His  lips  (see 
\o\.  i.  756-757).  The  blow  of  Jn  18-2  jg  illustrated  by  that  of  Ac 
232.  It  is  arbitrary  to  take  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the 
former. 

t  The  historical  basis  of  the  report  is  recognized  not  merely 
by  Ewald,  Renan,  and  Hausrath,  but  by  so  thoroughgoing  a 
critic  as  A.  R6ville  (Jesus  de  Nazareth,  ii.  378 f.).  The  likelihood 
is  that  it  forms,  as  Oscar  Holtzmann  admits  of  Jn  1828  (Life  of 
Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  p.  480),  '  a  fragment  of  the  good  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Johannine  Gospel.'  The  idea  of  Christ's  publicity 
(1820)  is,  of  course,  a  genuinely  Johannine  trait  (cf.  7i4f.),  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  the  author  should  have  invented  the  Annas 
trial  for  it. 
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Pilate,  by  Johannine  conceptions.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  true, 
ignores  the  details  of  the  trial  before  Caiaphas  ;  but  this  ditficulty 
is  not  more  serious  than  that  of  the  Synoptic  silence  upon  the 
Annas  trial,  for  the  latter  might  well  appear  too  insignificant 
or  private  to  be  retained  beside  the  Caiaphas  trial,  or  even  to 
be  accurately  distinguished  from  it.  As  the  ex-high  priest  had 
no  power  to  pronounce  sentence,  the  tendency  of  tradition 
would  naturally  be  towards  the  decisive  proceedings  before 
Caiaphas. 

The  traditional  order  of  the  text  in  Jn  18,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  represent  the  original.  Some  distortion  has  taken 
place,  as  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  shows,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  restore  the  true  sequence  (see  Jloffatt,  The  Historical 
Neiv  Test.  pp.  528  f.,  693  f.),  perhaps  the  most  plausible  proposal 
being  that  of  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay,  who  would  read  vv.i!''-J 
between  v.i^  and  V.  15.  Some  such  rearrangement  is  necessary, 
at  any  rate,  in  order  to  give  a  coherent  sense  to  the  passage,  the 
denial  of  Peter  taking  place,  as  in  the  Synoptic  account,  at  the 
house  of  Caiaphas  (ISi^i**-  25.27).  On  Wellhausen's  recent  attempt 
to  excise  all  the  allusions  to  Caiaphas,  see  the  present  writer's 
paper  in  the  Expositor  (Jul.v  1907,  pp.  55-09). 

It  does  not  necessaril.v  follow  from  Lk  32  that  St.  Luke 
assumed  the  high  priest  of  225^f-  was  Annas.  But  if  he  did,  he 
(or  his  source  at  this  point)  tacitly  corrects  the  Markan  tradition. 
On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  ignores  Caiaphas  entirelj'.  When 
the  Council  meet,  the.v  act  unanimousl.v  and  simultaneously 
(2'266f.) ;  there  is  no  need  of  an.v  mouthpiece  or  spokesman. 

These  efforts  of  the  high  priest  and  the  Council 
to  secure  evidence  against  Jesus  proved  at  first  a 
failure.  iVIany  witnesses  came  forward,  but  nothing 
tangible  or  crucial  could  be  made  out  of  their  state- 
ments.* At  last  some  people  appeared  with  a 
garbled  version  of  one  saying  ^\'hich  seemed  relevant 
and  final.  As  given  by  the  three  writers  who  record 
it,  it  runs  thus  : 


Matthew  (2661). 
I    am    able    to  de- 

stro.v 
the  temple  of  God, 

and  after  three  days 
to  build  it. 


John  (219). 
Destroy  (xiiraTi) 

this  temple, 

and  in  three  da.ys 
I  will  raise  it. 


Mark  (14-58). 
I  will  destroy  (zar«- 

this     temple     made 

with  hands, 
and  after  three  days 
I  will  build  another 

not     made     with 

hands. 

The  saying  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity, t  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  original 
place  or  significance.  The  Synoptic  omission  of  its 
utterance  by  Jesus  is  all  the  more  striking,  since  it 
would  fit  in  excellently  with  the  Synoptic  account 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded 
and  determined  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  The  Fourth 
Evangelist,  who  misplaces  this  incident,  actually 
cites  it  in  this  very  connexion  ( Jn  2^^),  but  charac- 
teristically he  gives  it  a  double  meaning.  Jesus, 
he  declares,  was  speaking  of  His  resurrection,  the 
temple  being  the  body — according  to  the  familiar 
symbolism  of  the  age.  The  Jews,  however,  took 
Him  literally.  In  all  probability  the  saying  was 
'  one  of  those  mystic  pregnant  words  which  imply 
more  than  they  explicitly  state,  or  than  any  one 
thought  of  when  they  were  first  uttered  '  (cf.  Bruce, 
Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  306-310).  The  original  mean- 
ing may  have  been  that  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  the  Temple  (Mt  12^),  would  raise  His 
community,  even  though  the  Jewish  system  of 
worship  was  shattered.  His  cause  was  not  bound 
up  with  the  Temple.  H  He  came  to  associate  His 
own  death  with  the  ruin  of  the  sanctuary,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  conception  of  His  personal 
resurrection  should  further  colour  the  saying. 
But  in  any  case  the  later  Christian  reflexion  would 
read  it  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection,  whether  with 
or  without  any  historical  justification.  The  Fourth 
Evangelist,  who  makes  Jesus  not  only  fully  con- 
scious of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  approaching 
death  from  the  first,  but  outspoken  on  the  subject, 
has  naturally  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  statement 
at  the  threshold  of  His  ministry,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  length  of  time  between  the  saying 
and  its  quotation  at  the  trial  is  historically  neces- 

*  The  term  iVaj  (Mk  145«,  cf.  v.59)  refers  to  harmony  of  state- 
ment. Had  the  Evangelist  meant  '  adequate,'  '  equal  to  the 
occasion,'  he  would  have  used  ;'zav«/  or  some  equivalent. 

t  Compare  the  discussion  of  Strauss  (Life  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  by 
George  Eliot,  §  114),  who  upholds  its  historicity  against  the 
suspicions  of  Bretschneider. 


sary  in  order  to  explain  '  that  hesitation  and 
contradiction  about  the  evidence  of  the  ' '  false 
witnesses,"  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  which  both  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  [Mark's 
accounts  of  the  trial  of  Christ  distinctly  attest ' 
(R.  H.  Hutton,  Theological  Essays,  p.  228).  The 
contention  is  unconvincing.  Such  a  saying,  if 
uttered  even  a  day  or  two  before  to  an  excited 
crowd,  would  readily  be  caught  up  and  twisted 
according  to  the  sympathies  or  the  antipathies 
of  people.  Words  such  as  those  of  Mk  13-  would 
inevitably  colour  it,  and  the  passion  of  these  utter- 
ances indicates  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  must  have 
been  concerned  with  the  Temj^le  and  its  future  in 
relation  to  His  message  more  deeply  than  our 
extant  records  happen  to  disclose.  In  any  case, 
jjopular  animus  needed  but  a  few  days  to  distort 
an  enigmatic  saying  of  this  kind.  Many  versions 
of  it  would  be  afloat  on  the  bubbling  tide  of  gossip 
in  the  Jerusalem  streets,  and  some  of  these  were 
uttered  by  hostile  lips  to  hostile  ears  before  the 
Council. 

St.  Mark  bluntly  calls  this  information  a  piece  of 
false  evidence,  fal.se  because  it  misrejJiesented  the 
real  meaning  of  Jesus  by  attributing  to  Him  a 
revolutionary  design  of  which  He  was  innocent. 
It  failed,  owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  wit- 
nesses. For  some  reason,  which  the  Evangelist 
leaves  unexplained,  their  testimonies  did  not  tally  ; 
no  coherent  and  decisive  proof  could  be  picked  out 
of  their  conflicting  reports.  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  go  this  length.  Not  merely  is 
he  silent  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  witnesses 
(contrast  Mk  M^"-  ^^),  but  he  refuses  to  call  them 
false  witnesses  outright,  although  this  may  be 
imi)lied  in  26^^"^*.  To  the  Evangelist  any  witness 
against  Je.sus  probably  counted  as  false  witness. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  original  desire  of  the 
authorities  to  find  false  witness,  implying  that  they 
would  stick  at  nothing  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
Jesus,  and  that  they  eventually  managed  to  secure 
evidence  which,  being  in  itself  blasphemous,  and 
being  legally  corroborated  by  two  witnesses  (26^""^'), 
enabled  them  to  proceed  with  their  design.  St. 
Mark,  who  admits  that  the  authorities  were  bent 
on  compassing  the  death  of  Jesus,  does  not  accuse 
them  of  deliberately  searching  for  false  witness 
from  the  first,  though  he  points  out  that  even  the 
evidence  they  secured  was  inadequate  from  a  legal 
standpoint  (cf.  vol.  i.  575-576). 

Both  agree,  however,  that  Jesus,  on  being 
challenged  by  the  high  priest,  refused  to  answer 
the  charge.  He  kept  a  dignified  silence,*  probably 
for  the  reason  given  in  the  words  put  by  Luke  into 
His  mouth  (22''''-  ^^).  It  was  idle  to  argue  with 
those  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
find  Him  guilty.  His  stern,  calm  silence  was  a 
judgment  of  His  so-called  judges.  Their  malevo- 
lent prejudice  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  de- 
mand information  about  His  mission.  The  higli 
priest,  who  spoke  in  their  name,  was  eager,  not 
to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to  make  the  prisoner  in- 
criminate Himself  as  a  viezith  or  sacrilegious  foe 
of  Judaism,  by  giving  some  explanation  of  the 
alleged  saying.  The  silence  of  Jesus  baffled  and 
irritated  him.  It  threw  him  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions. There  were  probably  some  in  the  Council 
who  were  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  designs 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas ;  the  failure  to  attack 
Jesus  for  cleansing  the  Temple  may  indicate,  jier- 
liaps,  that  several  members  f  rather   approved  of 

*  Cf.  Bushnell's  Nature  and  the  Svpernatural  (ch.  x.). 

+  They  reasoned,  or  might  have  reasoned,  that  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  would  be  a  very  unlikely  act  on  the  part  of  a 
reformer  who  designed  its  destruction.  But  in  any  case,  that 
action  was  not  seriousI.y  and  instantly  challenged  bv  the 
authorities  (Mk  11^7),  and  its  sequel  proves  that  no  exception 
was  taken  to  it  by  the  religious  people  of  the  city  or  even  hy 
the  Romans. 
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the  act ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  bring 
the  Avliole  Council  into  line  against  Jesus,  to  rouse 
every  interest,  sacerdotal  (cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  297-298) 
and  ottieial,  in  order  that  a  unanimous  verdict 
might  be  carried  to  Pilate.  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  people  to  consider.  Jesus  had  sympa- 
thizers whose  number  was  unascertained.  If  He 
was  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  must  be  on  some  broad, 
serious  charge  wduch  might  command  a  wave  of 
overwhelming  popular  enthusiasm  and  indignation. 
Sacerdotal  diplomacy  is  generally  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  playing  upon  such  prejudices  and 
organizing  popular  feeling  in  aid  of  its  own  ends, 
and  the  next  move  of  the  high  priest  showed  no 
inconsiderable  skill.  He  chose  his  new  ground 
admirably.  But  it  is  not  clear  why  he  shifted 
his  position  so  suddenly.  Was  he  aware  of  the 
Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  and  astute  enough  to 
use  them,  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  some  incriminating  answer?  Or  was  the 
ground  really  shifted  ?  INIiglit  it  be  inferred  from 
the  primitive  Evangelic  tradition,  as  reproduced  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  alike,  that  the  saying  about  the 
Temple  (NHv  14'^8^Mt26*'')  was  held  to  imply  a  sort 
of  Messianic  claim*  upon  the  part  of  Jesus?  In 
that  event,  the  high  priest's  next  question  would  be 
simply  a  further  move  on  the  line  already  taken. 
The  former  hypothesis  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
likely  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  the  point  is 
plain.  Foiled  by  the  silence  of  Jesus  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  capital  out  of  the  witnesses'  report, 
Caiaphas  proceeds  to  put  the  straight  and  hnal 
question,  'Art  thou  the  Christ?'  (Mk  M^^  =  Mt 
26''^  cf.  Lk  2266;  Mk.'s  addition,  'the  Son  of  the 
Blessed,'  is  probably  more  original  than  Mt.'s 
generalized  'the  Son  of  God')A  It  was  a  cate- 
gorical and  crucial  query.  Matters  were  now 
brought  to  an  issue  which  Jesus  could  not  and 
would  not  evade. 

His  answer  is  variously  reported :  '  I  am  {iy<I> 
eifii) :  and  you  will  see  the  Son  of  Man  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Power,  and.  coming  ivith  the  clouds 
of  heaven '  (Alk  H^-) ;  '  It  is  as  thou  sayest  (crv  elwa%). 
Yet  I  tell  you,  in  future  you  ivill  see  the  Son  of 
Man  seated  on  the  7Hght  hand  of  the  Po^ver,  and 
coining  on  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Mt  26^^) ;  '  You  loill 
not  believe  if  I  tell  you,  nor  will  you  ansiver  if  I 
question  you.  But  from  henceforth  the  Son  of  Alan 
shall  be  seated,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Power  of 
God'  (Lk  22'"-69).  Primarily,  the  saying  is  a  remi- 
niscence and  application  of  the  Messianic  passage  in 
Dn  7'*,  though  the  Speaker  has  also  the  oj^ening  of 
Ps  110  in  His  mind — a  jjsalm  which  in  those  days 
was  more  than  once  upon  His  lips  (cf.  Mk  \2^^). 
So  much  is  clear.  But  the  details  of  the  answer 
are  not  always  quite  intelligible.  Thus  St.  Luke* 
divides  the  question  into  two,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
query,  'Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?'  makes  Jesus 
reply  :  vixeh  Xeyere,  on  iyih  eifii  (22™).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Markan  answer  is  perfectly  explicit  (cf. 
INIenzies,  The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  267).  Jesus  replies, 
'  /  am.'  St.  Matthew,  again,  gives  an  evasive  or 
ambiguous  turn  to  the  words  by  the  phrase  cyv 
dwas,  which  here,  as  in  26'-^,  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  a  qualified  affirmative.  The  person 
addressed  replies  in  the  sense  of  the  questioner. 
'  You  say  so.  I  will  not  contradict  you.'  '  I  answer 
you  out  of  your  own  lips.'  Recently,  however, 
Chwolson,  followed  by  Merx,  N.  Schmidt  [The 
Prophet    of  Nazareth,    p.    287),    and   others,    has 

*  The  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  in  the  new  age  was  one 
work  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  some  circles  of  pre-Christian 
.Judaism  (cf.  Enoch  90^8  etc.;  Bousset,  Relir/ion  des  Judenturns, 
220!.). 

t  The  avoidance  of  God's  name,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  is,  as  O.  Holtzmann  points  out  (Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  164, 
47.'i),  '  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  soundness  of  our  tradition.' 

'  'The  Power'  of  Mlc.  and  Mt.  is  more  original  than  Lk.'s 
explanatory  jihrase. 
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challenged  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  a 
Rabbinic  form  of  affirmation ;  instead  of  being 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  dixisti,  it  is  held  to  be  really 
a  denial.  This  is  most  unlikely,  to  judge  from  the 
context ;  and  even  linguistically,  as  Dalman  has 
shown  (  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  309  f.),  it  is  unnecessary.* 

But,  minor  discrepancies  apart,  the  answer  re- 
veals three  cardinal  traits  of  Jesus  :  His  courage 
in  confessing  the  Messianic  vocation,  when  death 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  ;  His  serene  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  His  cause  upon  earth  ;  and 
His  admission  that  only  the  future  could  unfold 
the  real  meaning  of  His  Person,  f  The  last  point 
is  to  be  noted  specially.  The  high  priest's  question 
was  so  contrived  as  to  make  any  answer  fatal, 
whether  negative  or  affirmative.  In  the  one  case, 
Jesus  would  lose  all  His  influence  and  authority  ; 
in  the  other.  He  would  be  liable  to  judgment  as  a 
pretender.  But  Jesus  realized  that  even  a  bare  af- 
firmative would  be  misleading,  since  His  Messianic 
vocation  was  widely  difl'erent  from  what  the  ordin- 
ary expectation  imagined.  Hence  the  fuller  state- 
ment, wrung  from  the  tension  and  passionate  faith 
of  His  soul.  The  words  seized  on  by  the  Council 
Avere  those  referring  to  His  claim  to  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Power,  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred J  from  this  that  the  charge  of  constructive 
blasphemy  for  which  Jesus  was  condemned  was 
dissociated  from  His  Messianic  claims.  The  con- 
tention that  such  claims  were  not  blasphemous  in 
themselves  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
person  who  made  them.  The  Council  considered 
themselves,  rightly  or  wrongly,  absolved  from 
entering  into  any  minute  examination  of  the  con- 
duct and  aims  of  Jesus.§  On  that  their  minds 
Avere  already  made  uji,  as  His  arrest  shows.  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  and  the  Temple  and 
the  cherished  religious  traditions  of  Judaism  left 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  He  was  a  dangerous 
person,  in  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  look 
for  any  Messianic  criteria.  His  presumption  in 
claiming  jNlessianic  honour  was  in  itself  blasphemy 
of  a  capital  order,  as  it  involved  a  supersession  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  His  words  now  corroborated 
the  impression  already  made  by  His  actions  that 
He  was  a  discredited  pretender  to  Divine  rank, 
and  a  false  and  disloyal  prophet.  In  short,  the 
verdict  of  the  historian,  as  Holtzmann  puts  it,  nmst 
be:  'Jesus  confessed  Himself  to  be  Messiah,  was 
condemned  as  a  false  Messiah,  and  executed  as 
a  pretender.'  || 

Caiaj^has  had  now  gained  his  point.  He  had  in- 
duced Jesus  to  convict  Himself  out  of  His  own 
mouth,  and  with  a  pious  gesture  of  horror  (cf.  2  K 
22",  1  Mac  11",  Is  371  etc.)  he  professes  himself 
at  once  shocked  by  the  blasphemy  of  theGalila^an, 
and  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  interrogation. 
He  appeals  theatrically  to  the  Council  if  this  is  not 
enough  evidence,  and  they  obsequiously  agree. 

The  condensed  and  cursory  nature  of  the  report 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  whether  this 
verdict  was  as  premature  and  illegal  as  it  aj^pears 
to  be,  and  whether  the  irregularities  were  held  to 

*  Cf.  H.  Holtzmann,  Das  •messianiache  Bewusstsein  Jesu 
(1907),  pp.  29-31,  as  against  \V rede's  idea  {Da»  Messiaspeheimnis, 
74 f.)  that  the  phrase  'Son  of  God'  must  be  taken  in  a  meta- 
physical, not  in  a  theocratic  sense. 

t  Bengel,  on  Mt  2664,  has  one  of  his  fine  comments  :  '7»i  ad- 
versiiisimis  quibusqiie  rebns  sttmmos  fines  exitusque  intueri, 
maxirne  juvat  filios  dei. ' 

I  As  by  Wellhausen,  who  omits  Mk  1461-  62  jn  order  to  support 
this  reading  of  the  incident.  But  1463  does  not  follow  the  silence 
of  Jesus  very  aptly  ;  the  blasphemy  is  more  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  straightforward  utterance  of  Jesus  than  with 
the  divergent  reports  of  the  witnesses,  and  Lk.'s  arri  tou  a-TOf^xra; 
aiiTou  is  probably  a  correct  gloss. 

§  Cf.  Mk  27. 

I  Das  Messianische  Bewusstsein  Jesu  (1907),  pp.  35-36, 
where  the  various  views  of  recent  critics  on  this  point  are 
adequately  summarized.  For  the  punishment  of  a  false  prophet, 
see  Dt  131-5  1820-22. 
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be  justified  by  the  emergency  wliich  had  trans- 
pired. The  Evangelic  tradition  was  naturally 
more  concerned  with  the  result  than  with  the 
precise  processes  of  the  trial.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  unmistakable  that  the  priests  had  now 
got  what  they  wanted.  They  had  secured  from 
Jesus  a  confession  which  was  nominally  equivalent 
to  a  blasphemous  claim  (on  this  see  vol.  i.  pp.  209- 
210),  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being.  But  we  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  the  ordinary  forms  of 
jurisprudence  were  observed,  whether  the  witnesses 
were  cautioned  before  giving  evidence,  whether  the 
case  for  the  defence  was  first  of  all  opened,  and  so 
forth.  The  outstanding  point  is  that  Jesus  was 
condemned  primarily  for  blasphemy.  To  convict 
Him  of  claiming  to  be  Messiah,  and  charge  Him 
with  that,  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  Saddu- 
cees.  ]More  was  needed,  and  this^  was  supjilied  by 
the  fact  of  Jesus,  a  Galilaean  peasant,  with  revolu- 
tionary views  upon  the  cultus,  daring  to  claim  for 
Himself  Messianic  honours,  and  thus  threatening 
to  supersede  the  sacrosanct  legal  system  of 
Judaism. 

(b)  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Mk  15i-2»=Mt  27i-^'  =  Lk 
231-25= Jn  1828-I9i«).— If  the  proceedings  before  the 
Jewish  Council  strained  even  the  letter  of  justice, 
those  before  the  Roman  authorities  show  little  or  no 
attempt  whatsoever  to  try  the  prisoner  judicially. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  legally  tried 
before  Pilate.  The  Roman  governor,  after  the 
first  turn  in  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
anxious  to  discover  the  most  politic  course  of  action, 
as  well  as  to  thwart  the  authorities.  His  sense  of 
justice  was  overborne  by  considerations  of  personal 
advantage  and  civil  prudence.  But  he  was  not 
driven  to  this  end  without  reluctance,  and  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  which  took  place  in  the 
open-air  in  front  of  his  palace  or  tribunal,  is  of 
considerable  psychological  interest. 

The  first  phase  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  the 
procurator's  dismissal  of  the  grave  charge  of  niajcstas 
bi'ought  against  Jesus  by  His  accusers,*  Avho  natur- 
ally fixed  upon  the  political  rather  than  the  re- 
ligious side  of  the  Messianic  claim  as  the  more 
likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  governor. 

According  to  one  tradition,!  Pilate  takes  the 
initiative  by  asking  Jesus  if  He  is  really  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  The  question  breathes  pity  and  con- 
tempt and  wonder.  This  forlorn  Galilaean  peasant 
{(TV  emphatic)  a  claimant  of  royalty  !  The  quiet 
reply  is,  crv  Xiyeis  (cf.  vol.  i.  931'').  To  the  subse- 
quent outburst  of  accusation  from  the  Jewish 
leaders,  Jesus  vouchsafes  no  reply  ;  nor  will  He 
even  deign  to  interpret  His  silence  to  the  astonished 
procurator.  Plainly,  this  is  a  very  abridged  version 
of  the  actual  facts,  and  we  turn  for  fuller  details 
to  Luke.  According  to  his  account,  the  Jewish 
authorities  push  forward  with  their  accusation 
before  Pilate  has  time  to  speak,  and  the  charge 
is  threefold  :  He  is  accused  of  being  a  seditious 
agitator,  of  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  of  claiming  to  be  '  Christ, 
a  king.'  A  political  charge  is  thus  cleverly  foisted 
into  the  religious  complaint,  and  the  procurator, 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  vague  accusa- 
tion, naturally  fixes  on  the  third  point,  asking 
Jesus  (as  in  the  other  tradition)  if  He  is  really  the 

*  Their  ritualistic  scruple  about  entering  the  Prfetorium  is 
noted  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (1828)  with  deliberate  meaning. 
In  the  light  of  the  Christian  interpretation,  it  acquired  a 
sinister  significance.  'Polluting  their  souls  witli  blood,  they 
dare  not  pollute  their  bodies  by  breach  of  outer  etiquette.  .  .  . 
Men  must  have  some  scrap  of  conscience  left  to  hide  them  from 
themselves.  Inward  defilement,  unprincipled  action,  are  atoned 
for  by  outer  decorum '  (Reith,  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  135). 

+  The  Fourth  Evangelist  (1833),  like  St.  Matthew  (27"),  here 
follows  the  condensed  Markan  tradition  (152),  leaving  it  un- 
explained how  Pilate  had  come  to  hear  of  the  accusation  of 
royalty,  but  imjjlying  that  Jesus  had  not  heard  the  priests 
laying  this  information  before  the  governor. 


king  of  the  Jews.  Luke's  account  certainly  gives 
a  better  sense  here  than  the  other,  for  it  explains 
how  Pilate  came  to  jjut  his  question  ;  whereas,  in 
the  evidence  of  Mk  15-  =  ^It  27^^  there  is  nothing 
to  account  for  the  governor  seizing  this  point  at  all. 
That  the  charge  of  the  Jews  was  astute  but  unjust 
needs  no  proof  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  246"-).  The  Gospels 
show  how  scrujiulously  Jesus  kept  clear  of  abetting 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  Rome  felt  by  manj^  of  His 
fellow-countiymen,  and  probably  it  was  this  refusal 
to  side  Avith  them  wliicli  secretly  instigated  their 
plan  of  attack.  At  any  rate,  as  Renan  observes, 
'  Conservative  religious  bodies  do  not  generally 
shrink  from  calumny.'  To  refute  the  charge  was 
superfluous  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  His  silence  did 
all  that  was  necessary ;  it  repudiated  the  ac- 
cusation. 

The  silence  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  was  due  to  moral  reasons. 
Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  posthumous  work,  The  Human  Element  in 
the  Gospels  (1907,  p.  512),  prefers,  indeed,  to  attribute  it  to 
physical  fatigue.  '  The  only  way  that  occurs  to  one  of  accounting 
for  His  silence  is  that,  after  the  strain  of  tlie  work  of  the  previ- 
ous day,  of  the  sleepless  night,  and  the  brutal  insults  of  His 
tormentors,  His  physical  frame  was  incapable  of  conducting  a 
discussion.  And  we  could  sufficiently  account  for  Pilate's 
unwillingness  to  condemn,  if  he  perceived  that  the  man  against 
whom  so  much  accusation  was  brought  was  quite  unable  to  say 
a  word  in  His  own  defence.  In  this  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Barabbas,  might  he  not  feel  that  the  more  dangerous  enemy  to 
Csesar  was  the  man  in  vigorous  health  who  had  already  taken 
part  in  an  insurrection  in  which  many  lives  had  been  lost,  and 
not  the  so-called  prophet,  who  seemed  unable  to  speak,  nmch 
less  to  act.  And  if  he  had  no  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Jewish 
advisers,  might  he  not  have  even  suspected  that  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  one  whom  they  regarded  as  useless,  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  one  who  would  be  reallj'  dangerous  ? '  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  psychological  suggestions  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  the  opening  sentence  does  not  seem 
adequate  to  the  facts.  Even  when  wearied  (4Bf-),  Jesus  would 
not  allow  fatigue  to  prevent  Him  from  speaking,  if  utterance 
were  necessary.  If  He  was  silent,  it  was  because  He  was 
unwilling,  not  because  He  felt  unable.  Besides,  the  impression 
left  by  the  record  of  the  last  two  days  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
that  His  physical  strength  must  have  been  considerable.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  is  needless  to  attribute  His  silence  before 
Pilate  to  any  other  reason  than  a  belief  that  protestations  of 
innocence  were  useless,  coupled,  as  that  belief  was,  with  a  calm 
consciousness  of  truth  which  left  no  room  for  even  a  vestige  of 
anxietj'  about  the  ultimate  success  of  His  cause. 

The  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  Pilate 
started  a  series  of  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
procurator  to  extricate  himself  and  his  prisoner 
from  the  situation  created  by  the  rancour  of  the 
Jewish  authorities.  Three  separate  movements 
w^ere  made  by  him  in  this  direction.  The  first 
was  to  change  the  venue  of  the  trial ;  for  Herod 
as  a  Galilajan  might  be  expected  to  judge  this 
Galila^an  peasant  more  fairly  than  the  Jerusalem 
authorities.  After  this  device  had  failed,  Pilate 
tried  to  get  behind  the  priests,  and  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  people  when  unbiassed  by 
sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues ;  surely  a 
Messiah  would  be  popular,  he  argued,  recollecting 
the  hot  patriotism  of  the  nation.  But,  to  his 
disgust  and  dismay,  Barabbas  was  preferred  to 
Jesus.  Finally,  as  a  last  resource,  he  tried  to 
work  on  their  pity,  now  that  their  patriotism  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  he  presented  Jesus  to  them, 
with  the  bloody  marks  of  scourging  upon  Him,  as 
an  object  to  excite  compassion  (Jn  19"-).  This 
again  proved  of  no  avail,  and  Avith  its  collapse 
Pilate  saw  the  disappearance  of  the  last  chance  of 
rescuing  the  prisoner.  Such  is,  in  rough  outline, 
the  scheme  of  events  which  Ave  can  recover  from  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  extant  records. 

St.  Luke,  indeed,  makes  Pilate  at  once  pronounce 
Jesus  innocent  (23-*).  But  this  is  far  too  abrupt. 
The  probability  is  that  (Mk  15^-5  =  Mt  2V"-^')  the 
priests  and  elders  continued  to  heap  fresh  accusa- 
tions upon  Him,  and  that  His  silence  under  the 
strain  of  calumny  roused  Pilate's  astonishment. 
The  procurator  Avas  evidently  puzzled  to  knoAV 
Avhat  to  do  Avith  this  prisoner.  For  though  silence 
may  have  been  equivalent,  in  Roman  laAv,  to  a 
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confession  of  guilt,  he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
sentence  in  this  case  without  some  further  evidence, 
and  the  invectives  of  the  Jewisli  authorities  did 
not  point  to  any  conclusive  or  reliable  ground  for 
arriving  at  a  judgment.  The  very  silence  of 
Jesus,  as  Keim  properly  observes,  impressed  the 
})rocurator  more  than  the  eager,  noisy  vehemence 
of  His  opponents.  '  He  did  not  infer  guilt  or 
olistinacy  from  the  silence,  as  the  otticial  and 
imperious  consciousness  even  of  a  mild  Pliny  the 
Younger  was  apt  so  quickly  to  do  :  an  evidence 
this  of  Pilate's  intelligence,  and  still  more  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  Lord  even  when  He 
uttered  no  words.'  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity 
the  word  'Galilee,'  tlung  up  on  the  torrent  of 
invective,  caught  his  ear.  He  seemed  to  see  a 
chance  of  relieving  himself,  and  perhaps  of  helping 
Jesus.  For  if  Jesus  had  been  guilty  of  crime 
within  the  borders  of  Galilee,  plainly  Herod 
Antipas  was  the  man  to  deal  with  Him  ;  he  might 
be  more  impartial,  too,  than  the  local  priests  and 
scribes.  Besides,  it  was  a  politic  attention  to 
Antipas.  So  the  procurator  gladly  dismissed  his 
jirisoner  to  the  Galila?an  tetrarch,  only  too  relieved 
to  be  quit,  as  he  hoped,  of  this  inconvenient 
responsibility.  But  this  change  of  venue  was 
futile.  It  was  not  exactly  illegal,  for,  as  has  been 
observed,  the  words  of  Lk  23^  are  probably  intro- 
duced too  early  ;  the  other  Gosjiels  know  nothing 
of  such  an  acquittal  at  this  point.  But  it  did  not 
help  Pilate.  The  crafty  Herod  was  shy  of  toucliing 
any  charge  of  majcstas.  As  ]\Ir.  Taylor  Innes  puts 
it,  '  the  Idumean  fox  dreaded  the  lion's  paw,  while 
very  willing  to  exchange  courtesies  Avith  the  lion's 
deputy.' 

The  transference  of  Jesus  to  Herod  (cf.  vol.  i.  722)  is  one  of  St. 
Luke's  special  contributions  to  the  story  of  the  Passion  (23618, 
cf.  Ac  42").  Whether  taken  from  oral  tradition  (cf.  Justin 
Martj'r,  iJial.  103)  or  from  the  Jewish  Christian  source  (note 
the  technical  Jewish  xP"^~o''  painX=«  =  king  Messiah,  232)  which 
some  critics  trace  below  his  narrative,  it  goes  back  to  the 
memories  of  the  Christians  who  belonged  to  the  Herodian 
entourage  {cf.  S^G-*),  and  ought  never  to  have  been  suspected  by 
a  sane  criticism.  No  satisfactorj'  motive  for  its  invention  can 
be  adduced.*  St.  Luke  (13')  was  perfectly  aware  that,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  Pilate  had  no  hesitation  in  killing  Galilceans. 
The  author  rightly  hints  at  other  motives  for  his  action  now. 
The  presence  of  the  high  priests  and  scribes  at  the  interview 
(v.  10)  is,  at  first  sight,  certainly  a  difficulty  ;  it  might  suggest 
that  here,  as  perhaps  at  2252  (cf.  2266),  the  historian  has  gone 
too  far  in  emphasizing  the  activity  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  feared  to  let  the  prisoner  out 
of  their  sight.  Herod  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  release  Jesus  out  of  spite  or  caprice,  as  Pilate 
had  threatened  to  do,  and  with  relentless  t  vigour  some  of  the 
authorities  may  have  kept  on  the  track  of  their  victim.  The 
omission  of  2310-12  in  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  version  is  probablv  due 
to  harmonizing  tendencies.  Certainly  2315  affords  no  adequate 
ground  for  excising  it  (so  Wellhausen  J)  as  a  later  gloss,  for 
even  if  the  inferior  reading,  '  I  sent  him  {Jesus)  to  him.  (Herod),' 
be  adopted,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  authorities 
were  not  present  at  Herod's  examination.  Pilate  is  not  giving 
them  fresh  information.  He  is  simply  rehearsing  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  a  semi-formal  fashion. 

St.  Luke  does  not  exaggerate  the  share  of  Herod 
in  Christ's  death,  as  does  the  later  Gospel  of  Peter, 
which  makes  Antipas  sentence  the  prisoner  form- 
ally. The  historian  simply  brings  out  tlie  idle 
curiosity  of  the  tetrarch. §  The  mockery  of  Jesus, 
in  which  he  is  said  even  to  have  participated  him- 
self, was  probably  due  to  irritation  at  his  failure 
to  elicit  any  answer  from  the  prisoner.  Herod's 
Mounded  dignity  and  baffled  curiosity  were  up  in 
arms  to  take  a  petty  vengeance  (cf.  vol.  i.  454^), 
and  both  he  and  Pilate  were  consoled  for  tlieir 
trouble    and    annoyance    by    getting    their    feud 

*  The  ordinary  theory  that  Herod  is  made  the  representative 
of  Judaism,  to  exculjiate  paganism  (Pilate),  contradicts  231''. 

t  There  is  a  dramatic  contrast  between  the  two  uses  of  this 
Lukan  term  iurivoj;  here  and  in  Ac  1828. 

t  He  deserts  here  his  favourite  D  (xvi-r-wiya.  -yxo  ifj,x;  ^pi; 
u.vTr.v).  Compare,  against  him,  Blass  in  The  Philology  of  the 
Gospels,  pp.  183-184. 

§  Bengei's  caustic  comment  on  v.8  is :  '  Potentes  winus 
obvium  habuere  Jesiim  :  et  illi  solent  esse  ultimi  in  cognos- 
cendis  rebus  regni  dei.' 


patched  up  and  their  mutual  jurisdiction  recog- 
nized. Their  treatment  of  Jesus  gave  each  the 
opportunity  of  a  politic  and  inexpensive  generosity. 

Pilate  then,  according  to  Luke,  proposes  a  weak 
compromise  (23^^""^).  To  appease  the  Jews  he  will 
scourge  this  harmless  fanatic,  Jesus,  before  re- 
leasing Him  ;  for  release  Him  he  must,  as  His 
guilt  has  not  l)een  proven.  The  innocence  of  Jesus 
seems  to  be  formally  pronounced.  Herod's  refusal 
to  convict  Him  gives  Pilate  the  tardy  courage  to 
acquit  the  prisoner  before  His  accusers,  but  it  does 
not  lend  him  courage  to  carry  out  the  strict  legal 
consequences  of  the  decision.  Utilitarian  motives 
come  into  play.*  Tiie  governor  realizes  that  he 
must  try  to  conciliate  the  infuriated  Jews.  Since 
his  offer  to  scourge  Jesus  is  ignominiously  rejected, 
some  other  compromise  must  be  devised. 

Here  all  the  Gospels  come  into  line,  with  an 
accotint  of  Pilate's  next  attempt  to  save  Jesus, 
tills  time  at  tiie  expense  of  Baraljbas  (see  Barabbas 
and  Insurkectiox),  tiiough  St.  Luke  less  happily 
omits  all  reference  to  the  oistom  of  releasing  a 
prisoner,  and  makes  the  idea  of  Barabbas  originate 
with  the  Jews  (23i«),  not  with  Pilate,  Mliile  St. 
JNIatthew  inserts  a  piece  of  very  secondary  tradition 
about  Pilate's  wife  (27^'',  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  495)  in  order 
to  explain  the  governor's  hesitation,  as  well  as  to 
throw  the  malice  of  the  Jews  into  relief.  A  further 
aildition  f  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  dramatic  incident 
of  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  people,  and 
proclaiming  his  innocence  of  the  judicial  crime 
which  they  wei'e  bent  on  perpetrating  (27-'''-^).+ 
The  incident  may  be  St.  Matthew's  anecdotal  way 
of  depicting  the  idea  of  the  Jews'  real  resjjonsibility 
for  the  death  of  Jesu.s.  In  any  case,  once  the 
jieople  deliberately  prefer  Barabbas,  Pilate  plainly 
tlirows  off  all  responsibility  for  all  that  follows. 
Probably  the  revelation  of  Christ's  unpopularity  § 
removed  the  last  scruple  of  con.science  which  he 
felt.  Why  should  he  endanger  his  jjosition  and 
risk  a  tumult  among  the  people  for  the  sake  of  a 
Craliliean  dreamer  who  had  not  a  single  adherent 
to  stand  by  Him  ?  Pilate  could  aflbrd  to  thwart 
the  priests,  perhaps,  but  it  was  another  matter 
Avhen  the  people  asserted  their  wishes. 

In  response  to  his  half-jierplexed,  half-ironical 
inquiry  as  to  what,  then,  is  to  be  done  Avith  Jesus 
the  so-called  Chri.st,  the  reply  (unanimous,  accord- 
ing to  Mt  27")  is,  '  Crwifi/  him.'  Carlyle,  in  the 
sixth  of  his  Lafter-daij  PamjMets,  takes  this  to 
be  an  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  universal 
suffrage.  '  Can  it  be  proved  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Avorld  there  was  ever  given  a 
universal  vote  in  favour  of  the  worthiest  man  or 
thing  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  true  worth 
in  any  department  was  difficult  to  recognize  ;  that 
the  worthiest,  if  he  apjiealed  to  universal  suffrage, 
Avould  have  but  a  poor  chance.  .  .  .  Alas,  Jesus 
Christ  asking  the  Jews  what  He  deserved,  Mas 
not  the  ansAver,  Death  on  the  galloAvs  ! '  But  the 
point  of  the  incident  is  not  quite  this.  The 
Markan  tradition,  folloAved  by  MattheAv  (27-**  = 
]Mk  15^^),  indicates  the  responsibility  of  the  priests 
rather  than  of  tlie  people.      The  latter  were  in- 

*  Compare  the  defence  of  the  governor's  action  in  Sir  James 
Stephen's  Libert ii,  Eijualiti/,  Fraternity,  p.  88 f.  It  is  not  a 
bench  on  which  historical  criticism  will  be  content  to  rest  for 
long.  See  Zimmermann's  Histor.  Wert  der  dltesten  Ueberl. 
(1905)  p.  184  f. 

+  Besides  the  account  of  Judas  (273B'-;  cf.  vol.  i.  911) ;  on  these 
fragments  of  Palestinian  Jewish  tradition  see  W.  C.  Allen's 
'  St.  Matthew '  {ICC),  p.  315.  '  When  truth  is  in  danger,'  said 
Dr.  John  Ker,  'the  conduct  of  many  is  to  wash  their  hands  in 
Pilate's  basin  of  weak  neutrality  ;  but  they  only  soil  the  water, 
and  do  not  cleanse  their  hands.' 

t  Note  the  intentional  repetition  of  i/^tts??  H-^iirBi  from  274. 

§  The  opposition  of  the  people  to  Pilate's  suggestion  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  his  own  unpopularity.  The  Jews 
would  readily  take  any  opportunity  of  thwarting  a  proposal 
from  one  who  had  so  repeatedly  defied  their  prejudices  and 
religious  tastes. 
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stigated  by  the  sacerdotal  authorities,  who  were 
afraid  of  Pilate's  appeal,  and  jealous*  of  the  pos- 
sible popularity  which  Jesus  might  win  among  the 
crowd.  Accordingly  they  worked  —  how,  we  are 
not  told — upon  tlie  passions  of  the  mob,  religious 
and  political.  The  result  was  a  wild  outcry  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas,  which  at  once  showed 
Pilate  that  Jesus  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
but  merely  a  discredited  provincial. 

The  general  outline  of  the  closing  scene,  despite 
variations  in  detail,  is  fairly  distinct.  Pilate  allows 
himself  to  be  overborne  by  the  popular  clamour. 
Finding  that  his  attempts  to  expostulate  with  the 
mob  are  fruitless,  he  at  last  lets  them  have  their 
own  way,  pronouncing  the  fatal  words  e^eXeva-y  et's 
cTTavpov  {ibis  ad  criicem). 

Before  oixlering  the  prisoner  oft"  to  the  death 
whicii,  in  Roman  law,  must  immediately  follow  the 
capital  sentence,  he  bids  the  lictor,  /,  Victor,  conliga 
mantis,  flagellisverb&re.ticr  ;  Jesus  is  then  subjected 
to  the  scourging  which  preceded,  in  Roman  usage, f 
the  last  act  of  the  death  punishment.  Such  at 
least,  according  to  one  tradition  (Mk  15'^  =  Mt27-*'), 
was  the  signiHcance  of  tiie  scourging ;  it  was  a  mere 
accessoi-y  to  the  crucifixion.  In  Luke,  it  occu[>ies 
an  earlier  and  a  ditt'erent  position,  as  we  have  seen, 
whilst  t  ill  the  Fourth  Gospel  (19^^-)  it  forms  part 
of  tlie  mockery,  and  issues  in  Pilate's  presentiition 
of  Jesus  to  the  people  in  order  to  excite  a  pity  or 
a  contempt  which  might  allay  their  malice.  This 
is  probably  correct.  In  closely  associating  tlie 
scourging  with  the  mockery,  though  not  in  placing 
tliem  prior  to  the  formal  condemnation,  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  is  following  the  ISIarkan  tradition.  He 
rightly  brings  out  the  third  and  last  appeal  of 
Pilate,  before  the  final  sentence  is  jjronounced. 
But  for  the  details  of  this  bloody  punishment  we 
must  look  outside  the  Gospels.  All  four  eschew 
any  harrowing  pictures  of  the  scene.  The  simple 
and  sober  mention  of  the  fact  is  all  that  the 
tradition  has  preserved. 

(r)  The  mocking  of  Jesus  (see  Crown  OF  THORNS, 
Mockery,  Reed,  Thorns).— That  Jesus  was  in- 
sulted and  ill-tre<ated  during  the  course  of  His 
trial  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  Evangelic  tradition, § 
but  it  is  uncertain  when  and  where  the  cruel  sport 
took  place.  According  to  one  tradition  (Mk  14^^ 
=  Mt  26""-'''^)  it  followed  the  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  either  the  bystanders  I;  or  the  servants 

*  This  ill-\vill  (Mk  1510  =  Mt  2718)  towards  one  who  had  chal- 
lenged their  vested  interests  and  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
patent  to  Pilate  (of.  vol.  i.  521  f.,  and  Lidgett's  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  lit).  As  we  know  from  the  record 
of  his  previous  conflict  with  the  Jews,  he  took  an  insolent 
delight  in  humiliating  them,  which  had  thrice  led  to  an  even 
more  humiliating  surrender  upon  his  own  part.  The  trial 
of  Jesus  gave  him  another  chance  of  thwarting  the  authorities. 
But  he  had  learned  prudence  by  this  time.  He  would  use  Jesus 
as  far  as  possible  to  exasperate  the  Jews,  but  he  would  have 
little  hesitation  in  sacrificing  his  prisoner  to  safeguard  his  own 
credit  and  popularity,  particularly  when  he  found  that  the 
Galilsean  was  unpopular  Himself. 

t  Thus  the  Jews  caught  outside  Jerusalem  during  the  siege 
by  Titus  '  were  first  scourged,  then  tormented  with  all  kinds  of 
torture  before  they  died,  and  were  crucified  opposite  the  walls 
of  the  city '  (Jos.  BJ  v.  xi.  1). 

X  Perhaps  founding  on  the  hint  of  Lk  23",  where  it  is  part 
of  Pilate's  suggested  compromise.  The  position  of  the  scourg- 
ing, with  the  subsequent  Eccc.  Homo  incident  (Jn  19i-3-->f-),  is 
rightly  assigned  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

§  How  far  the  tradition  has  been  affected  by  the  natural 
desire  (cf.  Ac  132"-  28)  to  conform  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  to  such 
OT  prophecies  as  Is  506f.  (cf.  Mic  51),  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Even  Matthew,  with  his  predilection  for  discovering 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  does  not  refer  to  such  passages.  The 
likelihood  is,  as  Strauss  admits  (§  128),  that  while  Jesus  was 
actually  maltreated  as  the  Evangelists  record,  'their  descrip- 
tions are  modelled  on  prophecies  which,  when  once  Jesus 
appeared  as  a  sufferer  and  maltreated  person,  were  applied  to 
Him.' 

II  Apparently  including  even  some  of  the  councillors  them- 
selves—a trait  of  Oriental  passion  which,  in  view  of  Jos.  BJ 
VI.  v.  3,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  touch  of  the  Evangelic  tradition 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  authorities.  Wellhausen 
thinks  Mt.'s  version  (  =  high  priests)  is  original. 


of  the  higli  2>i"iest  or  the  councillors  (Mt. )  blind- 
folded Him,  spat  in  His  face,  and  rained  blows 
upon  Him,*  asking  Him  with  jeer.s  to  iirophesy 
who  struck  Him.  St.  Luke  (•22'''^"''5)  more  accu- 
rately i)laces  this  horseplay  during  the  nocturnal 
interval  between  His  arrest  and  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  in  the  morning,  when  no  responsible 
parties  were  present  to  prevent  vulgar  indignities 
being  heaped  on  tlie  defenceless  prisoner.  St.  Luke 
also  narrates  (23")  that  Herod  and  his  troops 
treated  tiieir  prisoner  witli  rough  ridicule  as  a 
sol-disant  king ;  and,  when  the  incident  of  the 
Herod  interview  is  accepted  as  historical,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  violence  may  have 
been  infticted,  unless  Luke  is  held  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  Herod  the  mockery  which  the  earlier 
tradition  (Mk  W^--\  Mt  27-''-=*')  ascribes  to  Pilate. 

This  second  mockery  consisted  in  the  troops 
arraying  Jesus  in  a  scarlet  military  mantle, 
sjiitting  on  Him  (in  caricature  of  the  kiss  of 
homage),  crowning  Him  M'ith  thorns,  putting  a 
reed  in  His  hand,  and  paying  mock  deference  to 
Him.f  Then,  beating  Him  unmercifully,  tliey 
stripped  Him  of  this  finery,  and  reclothed  Him 
in  His  own  garments.  '  In  our  time,  when  a  man 
has  been  sentenced  to  death,  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  add  to  his  sutt'erings  by  preliminary 
torture ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  former  days  ;  if 
bystanders,  in  their  indignation,  added  to  what 
had  been  sentenced  by  the  judge,  all  this  was 
looked  upon  as  no  more  than  giving  the  criminal 
his  deserts;  and  this  volunteered  addition  to  the 
judge's  .sentence  was  no  doubt  the  severest  jiart 
of  the  penalty.' +  The  rough  treatment  of  Jesus, 
liowever,  by  the  soldiers  of  Pilate  took  place  within 
the  barracks.  As  it  was  aimed  at  the  nation 
through  the  person  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  politic  to 
conduct  it  in  the  open  air. 

Tlie  mockery  of  Jesus  was  thus  twofold.  That 
inflicted  by  the  Jews  was  meant  for  Jesus  the 
prophet ;  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  of  Herod's 
Syrian  troops,  was  occasioned  by  His  pretensions 
to  be  a  king.  He  was  ill-treated,  as  He  was  con- 
demned and  crucihed,  for  being  a  royal  pretender. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppo.se  that  the  second 
mockery  is  an  unhistorical  echo  of  the  former,  or 
that  even  the  former  is  (Brandt,  Evangel,  gesch. 
p.  69  f. )  constructed  elaborately  out  of  Old  Testa- 
ment suggestions.  But  a  more  real  problem  lias 
been  raised,  in  recent  years,  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  mockery.  Several  scholars  §  have 
attempted  to  find,  in  the  details  of  this  incident, 
allusions  to  the  mock  coronation  which  preceded 
the  grotesque  Saturnalia  of  the  Sacean  festival 
in  ancient  Babylonia, — celebrated  throughout  Asia 

*  Professor  Burkitt  {The  Go<pel  Historif  and  i's  Tranamission, 
pp.  51-53)  holds  that  n;  ia-m  o  tvJitx:  iri  (Mt  26*''**)  is  a  secondarj'' 
addition  of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  the  real  meaning  of  Mk 
146**  is  that  the  face  of  Jesus  was  covered  because  He  was  form- 
ally condemned  (Est  78).  But,  in  this  event,  the  blindfolding 
would  immediately  follow  the  condemnation,  whereas  the  s]iit- 
ting  intervenes,  siiowing  that  horseplay  had  begun.  Besides, 
Luke's  version  corroborates  the  Markan  \\e\y  as  reproduced 
in  Matthew,  and  probably  is  one  of  his  harmonizing  touches, 
which  smooth  out  details  in  Mark  and  Matthew  into  a  graphic 
and  intelligible  picture.  Wellhausen  omits  the  blindfolding  in 
Mk  1465  (with  D  and  Syrs""),  which,  in  his  view  of  the  context 
(see  above),  implies  that  the  pro])hesying  of  Jesus  was  to  be 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

t  A  similar  grim  jest  was  practised  by  the  Mediterranean 
pirates  upon  any  Roman  citizen  whom  they  captured.  Plutarch 
{^'ita  Pomp,  xxiv.)  describes  how  they  affected  to  be  struck 
with  terror,  dropped  on  their  knees  before  him,  threw  a  toga 
rovmd  him,  and  finally  made  away  with  him. 

;  Salmon,  The  Hv'man  Element  in  the  Gospels  (-p.  506).  The 
soldiers  were  probably  seizing  the  opportunity  to  vent  their 
contempt  for  the  Jews,  quite  as  much  as  to  express  personal 
animositv  towards  Jesus. 

§  J.  G.'Frazer,  Golden  Bough'i,  ii.  24  f.,  253  f.,  iii,  15nf.  Wend- 
land,  in  his  paper  on  Jesus  as  a  Saturnalian  king  (HeDnat, 
1898,  pp.  175-179),  thinks  that  the  Roman  troops  ridiculed  Him 
in  the  farcical  garb  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  late  Acta  of  Dasius  the 
martyr  are  too  unreliable  to  serve  as  evidence  for  this  i>eriod, 
even  had  the  Romans  been  tolerant  of  human  sacrifices. 
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Minor  in  connexion  with  the  worsiiijJ  of  the 
Persian  goddess  Anaitis, — where,  in  the  course  of 
other  orgies,  '  a  condenmed  prisoner  was  arrayed 
in  royal  attire,  only  in  the  end  to  be  stript  of  his 
borrowed  hnery,  scourged,  and  hanged  or  cruci- 
fied.' Another  theory  (advocated  by  Reich  in 
his  essay  on  Der  Konig  mit  dcr  Dunierkrone,  1905) 
casts  back  to  the  popular  bufioonery  which  accom- 
panied the  mimes,  e.g.  at  Alexandria  (cf.  Philo, 
in  Flacr.  5-6,  quoted  by  Grotius  in  this  connexion), 
Avhile  Mr.  W.  li.  Paton  (in  ZNTW,  1901,  339-341) 
further  points  out  that  the  trait  of  a  triple  cruci- 
fixion rellects  the  Persian  custom  of  crucifying  a 
pretender  or  usurper  upon  three  crosses.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  two  robbers  were  cruci- 
hed  with  Jesus  simply  because  no  more  happened 
to  be  in  prison  at  the  moment ;  but,  in  view  of  this 
custom,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  number  of 
victims,  like  the  mock  homage  i^aid  previously  to 
one  of  them,  may  have  been  determined  by  some 
hazy  notion  of  imitating  a  pagan  bit  of  ritual. 
The  un-Jewish  character  of  these  accomjianiments 
of  the  crucifixion  would  certainly  lend  additional 
relish  to  the  soldiers'  contemptuous  pleasure  in 
crucifying  a  caricature  of  a  Jewish  monarch.* 
But,  while  the  possibility  of  this  may  he  granted, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Gospel  accounts  as 
legendary  products  of  any  such  pagan  custom. 
For  one  thing,  Jesus  was  not  crucihed  on  three 
crosses,  nor  was  His  death  taken  as  an  offering. 
Again,  Dr.  Frazer's  identification  of  Purim  with 
Sactea  is  too  precarious  t  to  support  firmly  the 
inference  that  Jesus  perished  as  a  Haman  at  this 
Jewish  festival ;  nor  did  it  require  any  coarse 
pagan  rite  to  stimulate  military  horseplay  among 
soldiers,  even  although  they  may  have  been,  like 
Herod's  Syrian  troops,  familiar  with  such  customs, 
or  had  been,  like  Pilate's  Roman  legions,  stationed 
at  one  time  on  the  Euphrates  where  the  rites  in 
question  may  have  survived.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  a  confusion  of  Sacaea  with  the 
Jewish  festivals  should  have  arisen,  or  that  any 
reminiscence  of  the  Alexandrian  outburst  should 
have  prompted  the  records  of  the  horseplay  at 
Jerusalem. J    See,  further,  art.  Mockery. 

(ia.T,(rfj.«.  (Mk  1465,  jn  1822)  ig  a  blow  inflicted  with  the  open 
hand  (cf.  Field's  Notes  on  the  Transl.  of  the  NT,  p.  105).  This 
is  the  most  probable  meaning,  on  the  whole,  though  the  dubiety 
of  the  reading  in  the  former  passage  (y«XXov  or  t^xXov,  IXa^/SaKiv 
or  i>Mi3ov)  introiluces  a  slight  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sense. 

4.  Special  points  in  the  NT  narratives.— Most 

of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  various  reports 
of  the  trial  have  already  been  noted,  but  it  remains 
for  us  to  glance  briefly  at  the  Evangelic  records 
one  by  one.  The  Petrine  tradition  in  Mk.  (cf. 
Bennett  in  Expositor,  Dec.  1906,  p.  545  f.)  is 
substantially  reproduced  in  Mt.,  most  of  whose 
additions  are  of  secondary  historical  importance. 
St.  Luke,  again,  appears  to  have  access  to  a  special 
source  for  this  part  of  his  narrative,  while  the 
Fourth  Gospel  presents  a  problem  of  peculiar  in- 
tricacy, since  its  record  of  the  Passion  contains 
not  merely  elements  which  in  form  and  content  are 
plainly  due  to  the  writer's  underlying  religious 
aims,  but  also  one  or  two  passages  which  are  either 
modelled  upon  the  Lukan  tradition  or  due  to  a 
good  source  which  may  have  been  known,  at  an 
earlier  period,  independently  to  St.  Luke  himself. 

St.  Mt.'s  omission  of  the  blindfolding  of  Jesus 
(2666-  fi7)  jg  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  merely 
gives  another  view  of  the  scene.  We  see  Jesus 
pulled  hither  and  thither  by  a  crowd  of  exasperated 

*  Cf.  the  present  writer's  remarks  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
(1903),  p.  775  f. 

t  Cf.  Andrew  Lang's  criticism  in  Manic  and  Reliqion,  w. 
76f.,  200f.  J       >  ff 

I  This  is  well  put  by  Dr.  J.  Geffcken  in  Hermps  (1906),  p. 
220  f.,  and  by  Vollmer  in  ZNTW  (1905)  194-198,  criticising 
Beicb. 


fanatics,  twisted  from  side  to  side,  knocked  about, 
struck  behind  His  back,  and  jeeringly  invited  to 
guess  who  struck  Him.  The  l)lindfolding  makes 
the  picture  more  dramatic,  but  not  more  intelligible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  ol  trpea^vTepoi 
in  -IV-  2"  (cf.  27'"),  and  of  top  Xeyd/mevov  Xptarov  (2V-), 
is  probably  due  to  the  author's  characteristic  desire 
to  accentuate  the  JeAvish  details,  while  changes 
such  as  the  omission  of  Mark's  favourite  i^p^avro 
(26«7.  VI  27-''),  or  tlie  substitution  of  aorists  for  im- 
perfects (26*'"-  <'^-  ■'-•  ■'5  27 ^'*-  =*■*),  are  simply  literary  and 
stylistic,  adding  nothing  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
narrative.  Evidently  the  author  or  editor  of 
Matthew  iiad  not  access  to  any  wider  channel  of 
authentic  information  than  he  found  in  the  Markan 
tradition.  At  one  point  it  is  possible  that  the 
canonical  text  of  Mark  has  even  been  enriched  from 
Matthew,  for  the  words  6  icTLv  irpainhpiov  (Mk  15'^), 
as  Prof.  Menzies  (The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  276)  after 
Brandt  observes,  do  nothing  '  to  make  Mark's 
narrative  clearer,  but  rather  the  opposite,  and  may 
have  crept  in  first  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin  from 
MattheAv,  where  the  statement  appears  to  be  that 
the  soldiers  took  Jesus  off  to  another  building,  viz. 
to  the  pra?torium,  and  collected  there  the  whole 
cohort.'     See  Blass  in  ExpT  x.  [1899]  185  f. 

A  much  more  significant  and  comjjlex  character 
belongs  to  the  Lukan  narrative.  Thus  the  freedom 
with  which  the  historian  has  treated  the  Markan 
narrative*  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  his 
order,  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  trial  (denials  of 
Peter,  mockery  of  Jesus,  examination  of  Jesus), 
exactly  reverses  that  of  the  earlier  Gosjiels.  He 
also  forgets  to  mention  that  any  evidence!  'vvas 
laid  against  Jesus  (cf.  22^''),  or  that  Jesus  was  ever 
bound — a  point  on  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is 
more  correct  (Jn  18^-).  Furthermore,  he  omits  all 
reference  to  the  saying  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  though  it  was  plainly  known  to  him 
(cf.  Ac  e'-*).  Possibly  an  'apologetic'  motive 
underlay  this  alteration.  If  Luke,  writing  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  viewed  it  as  a 
Divine  judgment  upon  Israel,  'which  might  be 
regarded  as  inflicted  by  Jesus  Himself,  he  might 
wish  to  avoid  saying  that  the  testimony '  of  the  wit- 
nesses 'was  false,'  and  so  left  out  the  entire  inquiry 
before  the  Council  (EBi  1772).  The  attempt  to 
trace  an  'apologetic'  element  in  23^^,  as  though  this 
meant  tlie  pact  of  Judaism  and  paganism  against 
Christianity  (cf.  Ac  4^'^),  is  rather  beside  the  mark, 
however.  Herod  considered  Jesus  quite  beneath 
his  notice,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
Him  ;  He  was  beneath  hatred,  though  not  below 
contempt.  Nor  did  Pilate  regard  the  prisoner 
with  enmity.  It  is  indubitable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  St.  Luke  views  the  conduct  of  the  jjeople  at 
this  point  in  a  more  severe  light  than  the  other 
Gospels.  He  omits  the  sacerdotal  device  (cf.  23^^ 
with  Mk  15"  and  Mt  27""),  writing  as  though  the 
people  of  their  own  accord  demanded  Barabbas 
(cf.  also  226S  231- 2- 13),  at  one  in  this  with  the 
high  priests  and  the  rulers,  though  possibly,  in 
view  of  passages  like  IS''^  19"*^  21^8,  we  are  to  take 
the  people  here  as  supporters  of  the  priests,  i  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  again,  takes  a  slightly  milder 
view  of  the  people  (cf.  the  omission  in  19®),  and  this 
leads  us  to  notice  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  trial- 
story  in  that  Gospel. 

Here  Peter  (cf.  vol.  i.  444-445)  is  not  the  only 

*  Compare  Sir  John  C.  Hawkins  in  Expository  Times,  xv.  [1903] 
124  f.     On  Luke's  omissions  see  EBi,  col.  1793  f. 

t  The  condensed  nature  of  his  account  here  lends  too  pre- 
cipitate a  character  to  the  proceedings.  Possibly  the  search  for 
witnesses  was  loosely  begun  during  the  night ;  but  even  so  Luke's 
narrative  is  defective  on  this  point.  That  he  knew  the  Markan 
tradition  of  the  false  evidence  is  plain  from  the  retention  of  in 
in  22''i.  On  his  own  scheme  the  word  is  superfluous,  since  no 
word  of  any  previous  witnesses  occurs  in  the  narrative. 

t  So  B.  Weiss  in  Die  Quellen  des  Lukasevangeliums  (1907), 
225-226. 
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disciple  wlio  follows  Jesus  into  the  place  of  trial  ; 
another  disciple,  who  is  probably  to  be  identitied 
with  the  '  beloved  disciple,'  enters  the  high  priest's 
palace,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  position  there  ('he 
was  known  to  the  high  priest'),  is  able  to  introduce 
Peter.  The  estimate  of  this  assertion  depends  upon 
the  general  view  taken  of  the  relation  between  the 
historical  and  the  religious  element  in  the  Gosjael ; 
either  (a)  the  anonymous  disciple  is  the  author, 
John  (see  vol.  i.  880  f.),  or  (b)  the  authority  to 
wiiich  the  author  refers,  or  (c)  a  jjurely  ideal  figui'e 
(cf.  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  1907,  pp.  57, 
144,  etc.,  and,  from  the  opposite  side,  Lepin'.s 
L'Origlne  du  QuatrU^ne  Evangilc,  341-398). 

While  the  Synoptic  Gospels  make  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings before  Pilate  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  Pilate  repeatedly  go 
between  the  Jews  outside  and  Jesus  inside  the 
palace.*  The  attempts  of  the  governor  to  save 
his  prisoner  are  dramatically  sharpened,  if  not 
multiplied ;  Jesus  speaks  far  more  than  in  the 
earlier  accounts  ;  and  a  certain  superstitious  fear 
is  even  attributed  to  Pilate  as  one  result  of  these 
interviews  (19^). 

The  two  private  conversations  between  Pilate 
and  Jesus  (18^^'^^  19*''')  bring  out  the  Evangelist's 
conception  of  Christ's  Kingdom  as  a  reign  of  truth, 
not  of  jjolitical  or  military  force.  In  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  Pilate  and  Jesus,  the  representa- 
tives of  world-power  and  heavenly  power,  are  con- 
fronted, and  Jesus  meets  the  Roman  governor  with 
undaunted  calmness,  actually  putting  questions  to 
him  as  One  possessed  of  independent  authority.  He 
judges  His  judge,  in  fact.f  The  Evangelist  uses 
his  favourite  form  of  dialogue  in  order  to  bring 
out  this  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis. 
Pilate,  to  him,  is  less  culpable  than  the  Jews.  He 
is  first  impatient,  but  soon  impressed  by  Jesus,  and 
finally  convinced  of  His  innocence.  The  insolence 
and  rancour  of  the  Jews  form  a  foil  to  his  anxiety 
to  release  the  prisoner,  and  the  dramatic  conversa- 
tions between  the  governor  and  the  accusers  bring 
out  the  contempt  felt  by  the  former  for  the  latter's 
intriguing  spirit,  but  also  the  weakness  of  character 
upon  which  the  Jews  were  clever  enough  to  play. 
Threatening  Pilate  Avitii  high  treason  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius  (cf.  vol.  i.  246'')  if  he  acquits 
Jesus,  they  force  his  hand,  until  angry,  like  any 
weak  man  who  is  publicly  forced  to  be  disloyal  to 
his  convictions,  he  hands  over  the  prisoner  to  be 
crucified.  J 

It  is  plausible  to  read,  between  the  lines  of  this 
scene,  the  author's  plea  for  the  political  innocence 
of  Christians  at  the  opening  of  the  2nd  cent,  (as  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts),  and  to  this  apologetic 
element  may  be  added  an  emphasis  on  the  malevo- 
lent instigation  of  persecution  by  the  Jews  (as  at 
Polycarp's  martyrdom  in  Smyi-na),  and  a  corre- 
sponding emphasis  on  the  greater  liopefulness  of 
the  Gentile  mission.  The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  trial  recognizes  no  duty  of  confession 
towards  Judaism.  While  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
He  confesses  His  Messiahship  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
is   silent   on   it   before  Pilate,   the  reverse  is  the 

*  Jn  1831-  32  ig  the  early  Christian  interpretation  of  what  was 
necessary  for  several  ordinary  reasons.  The  .Jews  could  not 
stone  their  false  prophet  to  d"eath  with  impunity.  They  pre- 
ferred to  make  tlie  Romans  responsible  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  to  make  that  death  more  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Besides,  they  had  no  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones, 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  evidence  about  the  Temple  saving. 
Comijare  Nestle's  Einfuhrunr)  in  das  GriechUche  NT,  p.  213. 

t  In  V.37  Jesus  appeals  to  a  higher  court  than  that  of  Pilate 
As  the  Evangelist  suggests,  the  verdict  passed  on  Jesus  had  been 
subsequently  reversed. 

I  '  That  a  Roman  administrator  capable  of  taking  this  sensible 
view  of  a  case  so  dishonestly  got  up  should  nevertheless  suffer 
his  sense  of  justice  to  be  overborne  by  the  outcry  of  a  threaten- 
ing priesthood  and  a  noisy  populace,  is  indeed  "deplorable,  but 
only  too  credible  in  that  age  of  decay  of  the  civil  virtues' 
(Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.). 


case  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  1  Ti  6^^).  But  even 
in  describing  and  defending  His  mission  before  the 
governor,  Jesus  appeals  not  to  him  but  to  the 
world  of  sincere,  elect  souls,  who  are  '  of  the  truth  ' 
(cf.  l^-^f-),  Greeks  or  Jews,  the  latter  having  no 
precedence  whatsoever.  It  is  in  this  light,  as 
Loisy  points  out,  that  Pilate's  famous  question, 
What  is  truth?  must  be  read,  not  as  the  word  of 
an  inquirer,  nor  of  melancholy  regret,  but  as  a 
reflexion  of  the  half-contemjituous  scepticism  felt 
by  some  Roman  authorities  for  the  inconvenient 
enthusiasm  of  Christians,  who  persisted  in  taking 
seriously  what  no  man  of  the  world  M'ould  allow  to 
disturb  his  own  conscience  (cf.  Truth).*  The  idea 
of  a  man  letting  himself  sutler  for  the  sake  of 
'  truth,'  a  chimera  of  the  schools  !  As  for  the 
dramatic  confession  of  the  Jews,  We  have  no  king 
but  C(esar  (19^^),  with  its  affectation  of  patriotism 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  truth,  what  the 
author  means  to  bring  out,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  crisis  of  70  A.D.,  when  Csesar  destroyed  the 
Jewish  State,  is  the  abnegation  by  Judaism  of  its 
proper  mission.  That  mission  was  spiritual. 
'  Judaism  was  the  sheath  to  a  seed  :  if  it  ceased  to 
enfold  transcendent  hojie,  it  lost  all  meaning. 
What  found  its  expression  in  the  rejection  of  Christ 
was  that  renegade  Judaism  in  alliance  with  the 
world  which  we  know  as  Pharisaism.  For  Judaism 
to  ally  itself  with  Rome,  with  Herod,  with  any 
earthly  dominion,  is,  for  a  race  called  on  to  uphold 
trust  in  God,  to  confess  that  in  any  real  stress  of 
need  the  recourse  must  be  to  material  springs  of 
power'  (Julia  Wedgwood,  The  Message  of  Israel, 
p.  302). 

Three  further  points  in  the  Johannine  narrative  demand  a 
final  word  of  notice.  («)  Are  the  famous  words  Ecce  homo  (195, 
cf.  vol.  i.  507)  meant  to  represent  Pilate,  like  Caiaphas  (ll'*9-52), 
as  an  involuntary  prophet?  This  would  be  likely  if  o  kvOpuTo; 
were  taken  (with  Nestle,  Einjuhrung  in  das  Griech.  NT,  237  f.) 
in  the  sense  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  l^i  31'*),  an  interpretation 
favoured  by  Grill  (Untersuchimgen  iiber  die  Entstehung  des 
vierten  Evangeliums,  pp.  49-50).  We  should  then  have  a  play 
upon  words  which  literally  meant,  '  Behold  the  fellow  ! '  or, 
'  Look  at  this  poor  wretch  ! ' 

(h)  To  whom  does  Jesus  refer  in  the  words  (1911),  '  He  that 
delivered  me  to  thee  has  the  greater  sin '?  To  Satan,  to  Judas, 
or  to  Caiaphas?  Most  probablj'  it  is  the  high  priest  who  is  in  the 
author's  mind.  The  previous  words  of  the  verse  (cf.  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk,  May  20,  1830)  emphasize  one  cardinal  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  viz.  that  the  fate  of  Jesus  was  due  to  the  Divine  will 
alone  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  reiterates  the  other  concep- 
tion of  the  Jews  as  more  culpable  than  the  Roman  authorities 
(cf.  A.  R.  Eagar  in  Expositor,  July  1905,  p.  33  f.). 

(c)  Is  ixxtiia-iv  (191^)  intransitive  or  transitive?  Did  Pilate 
seat  himself  or  Jesus  on  the  tribunal  ?  The  latter  rendering, 
supported  by  a  tradition  voiced  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and 
Justin  Martyr  (see  vol.  i.  678^1),  would  give  a  good  sense,  Jesus 
being  sj'mbolically  enthroned  as  the  King  of  truth,  and  Pilate's 
irony  really  indicating  the  true  position  of  his  prisoner  (so 
Loisy,  after  Professor  Roberts,  Expositor,  1S93,  296  f.,  and 
others) ;  but  unfortunately  the  grammatical  and  psychological 
probabilities  tell  seriouslj-  against  it.t 

Literature. — Besides  the  references  already  cited,  the  litera- 
ture under  Caiaph.\s,  Judas,  Peter,  and  Pilate,  and  the 
relevant  sections  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
biographies  of  Jesus  (notably  those  by  Strauss,  B.  Weiss, 
Neander,  Farmr,  Beyschlag,  Keim,  A.  R6ville,  Edersheim, 
O.  Holtzmann),  there  are  special  studies  of  the  subject  by 
Brandt,  Die  evangel.  Gesch.  und der  Urspruiig  des  Christenthunis, 
1893,  pp.  53-68,  who  gives  the  most  searching  and  sceptical  view 
of  the  details,  and,  on  conservative  lines,  bv  S.  J.  Andrews,  The 
Life  of  our  Lord  (1892),  pp.  505-544  ;  Ewald,  History  of  Israel, 
vi.'  429-437  ;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  The  History  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  in  the  liqht  of  Modern  Criticism 
(Edinburgh);  Prof.  Stalker,  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ 
(London,  1894) ;  Dr.  John  Watson,  The  Life  of  the  Master  (pp. 
363-382) ;  and  Auguste  Wabnitz,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  Jesus— La 
Passion,  la  Mort,  et  la  Resurrection  de  J(^sms  (Montauban,  1904), 
pp.  175-273  ;  see  also  H.  B.  Workman,  Persecution  in  the  Early 
Church  (1906),  pp.  10-20;  and,  from  a  different  standpoint, 
the  tenth  chapter  of  E.  Clodd's  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  On  the 
legal  aspects  the  standard  monograph  in  English  is  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes's  The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph  (1899),  a 


*  As  usual  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (cf.  1234),  Jesus  is  made  to 
utter  a  deep,  enigmatic  saying  which  is  misunderstood  by  the 
literal  mind  of  His  opponent.  See,  further,  Matheson's  Land- 
marks of  NT  Morality,  p.  244  f. 

tCf.  Abbott's  Johannine  Grammar,  2537,  and  Zahn's  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  NT  (§  69,  note  12). 
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dignified  and  subtle  study,  to  which  the  relc\ant  pages  of  Signer 
G.  Rosadi's  The  Trial  of  Jesus  (Eng.  tr.  of  3rd  Italian  ed.  1905) 
add  little  or  nothing ;  see,  further,  Dalnian  in  Sunday  School 
Times  (May  6th,  1899) ;  H.  M.  Cheever,  '  The  legal  aspects  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus,'  Bibl.  Sacra  (1903),  495-509  ;  and  the  popular 
descriptions  in  two  works  bj'  S.  Buss,  viz.  Roman  Law  and 
Historij  in  the  iVr(1901),  pp.  174-239,  and  The  Trial  of  Jesus  : 
Illustrated  from  Talmud  ami  Rotnaii  Artie  (1900).  In  addition 
to  these  studies,  the  preacher  will  find  excellent  material  in 
W.  F.  BfssLT,  I.,!dnigeschichte{liiob)\  H.  Miiller,  Der  Icidendc 
JesMS  (Halle,  l>.'i('i);  A.  Nebe,  Die -Leideiir/esf/i.  Je.s'M  (Stuttgart, 
1881);  Suskiiid,  liixjiusitionen  zur  heil.  jp«»-,s'(0»  (Berlin,  1887); 
M.  J.  OUivier,  />«  J'assion  (Paris,  1902);  H.  Werner,  Christi 
Leidensgesch.  das  Meislerwerk  des  gottliches  Vorsehung  (1902) ; 
J.  L.  Jleagher,  The  Tragedij  of  Calvary,  or  The  Minute  Details 
of  Christ's  Life  from  Palm-Sunday  morning  till  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  (New  York,  1905) ;  together  with  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (ch.  xvi.) ;  W.  R.  NicoU's 
The  Incarnate  Saviour  {ch.  xviii.);  Parker's  The  Inner  Life  of 
Christ,  iii.  232 f.  ;  Joseph  Hall's  invaluable  C(mtritipl(itions  (vol. 
iii.  ch.  xxx.-xxxi.);  W.  M.  Clow's  volume.  In  the  Duii  of  the 
t'co.w  (1890) ;  Dr.  William  Hanna's  The  Passion  Week  ;  Gerhard's 
Erkldriiini  ilrr  Ihxttirie  des  Leidens  und  Sterhens  vnscres  llerrn 
Jf.sii  vitriol)  (lii'rlin);  and  Hengstenberg's  devout  volume  of 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  Leidengeschichte  (Leipzig,  1875).  There 
are  notable  sermons  on  Mk  l5io-20  ('Crowned  Suffering')  by 
H.  AV.  Beecher,  on  Mt  2712".  20-23  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  (The 
Forgivenens  ofSins,  1904),  on  Mt  2722  (' What  will  you  do  with 
Christ?')  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  on  Jn  1831-38  ('The  Postponement 
of  Pilate')  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (Sermons,  second  series,  p.  294  f.), 
and  F.  W.  Robertson  (Sermons,  first  series,  xix.-xx.),  on  Jn  183ti 
by  Mozley  (University  Sermons,  No.  1),  and  on  Jn  19io.  n  by 
Liddori  (University  Sermons,  second  series,  p.  236 f.).  Compare 
also  Steele's  paper  in  the  Spectator  (No.  356)  for  April  18, 
1712,  Mr.  Wratislaw  on  'The  Scapegoat — Barabbas  '  (A'a'pjf  iii. 
[1892]  400-403),  and,  on  Jn  18:'"- 38,  Phillips  Brooks'  The  In- 
fluence of  Jesus  (ch.  iv.) ;  with  R.  J.  Campbell  (City  Temple 
Sermons,  p.  50f.)on  Jn  195.  J  AMES  MOFFATT. 


TRIBE  {4>v\y])  is  used  mostly  in  the  special  OT 
sense  of  an  Israelitish  tribe,  composed  of  the  de- 
scendants of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  pro- 
phetess Anna  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk 
2^'').  The  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus  were  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  He  sprang  from  the  royal 
tribe  of  Judah  (He  7^'*).  Galilee  comprised  the 
territories  allotted  in  OT  times  to  the  tribes  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  (Mt  4'3-  is).  The  promise  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles  that  they  should  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Mt  lO-^  ||  Lk  223")  ^-jay  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  wliich  Jesus 
sometimes  expressed  His  teaching  in  the  language 
of  popular  apocalyptic  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (cf.  Rev  7^''')-  Less  probable  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Weiss,  that  'their  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
is  only  the  reverse  side  of  their  being  sent  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  which  are  exposed  to  judgment  just 
because  the  otter  of  salvation  was  made  to  them 
through  t':e  Apostles'  (NT  Thcol.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  154). 
In  Mt  243"  (quoted  from  Zee  \2'^-)  '  tribe '  has  the 
wider  sense  of  a  branch  of  the  human  race. 

James  Patrick. 

TRIBULATION.— The  Gr.  word  e\l^pLi  (which 
means  literally  'a  pressing,'  'a  pressing  together,' 
'  pressure')  is  translated  in  the  AV  by  the  words 
'tribulation,'  'affliction,'  and  'anguish.'  In  every 
instance  of  its  occurrence  save  one,  viz.  Jn  16-\ 
where  the  AV  tr.  '  anguish '  is  retained,  the  IIV 
uniformly  employs  the  term  'tribulation.'  The 
verb  dXijBcj  occurs  twice  in  tiie  Gospels  :  in  Mk  3", 
where  it  describes  the  action  of  the  crowd  in 
'  thronging '  Jesus ;  and  Mt  7^"*,  where  it  repre- 
sents 'the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life'  as  being 
'straitened'  (Te^/\iu/xe'i'->j).  In  hia  Study  of  Words, 
Trench  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Eng.  word  'tribulation.'  Derived 
from  Lat.  trihulum,  the  threshing  instrument  or 
harrow  by  means  of  which  the  corn  was  separated 
from  the  husks,  tribulatio,  the  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  separation,  came  to  be  used  for  the 
disciplinary  ordeal  of  distress  and  adversity.  The 
following  grouping  of  passages  indicates  the  various 
usages  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  : 

1.  In  the  Apocalyptic  discourse  '  tribulation '  is 
declared  to  be  in  store  for  the  Jewish  nation 
(Mt  2429,   cf.    Mk   13'9).       The   necessity    of    this 


tribulation  is  empliasized  (Mt  24^  Mk  13",  Lk  21'-'), 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  described 
in  terrible  and  pathetic  detail. 

2.  '  Tribulation '  is  announced  hy  Jesus  as  the 
outward  lot  that  awaits  His  disciples,  (a)  In  the 
confusion  and  conflict  that  would  sweep  the  nation 
on  to  the  final  catastropiie,  the  disciples  were  to 
be  involved  (Mt  24").  They  would  draw  this 
relentless  hostility  on  themselves  in  consequence 
of  their  testimony  and  activity  as  disciples.  It 
l)ehoved  them  to  endure  (inroixivtLv,  vJ^)  and  prove 
themselves  '  brethren  and  partakers  in  the  tribula- 
tion, and  kingdom,  and  patience  (virofiovq)  which 
are  in  Jesus '  ( Kev  P  RV,  cf.  Ro  5^).  (b)  Similarly, 
l»ut  without  reference  to  any  j)articular  ordeal,  the 
disciples  are  warned  about  the  treatment  they 
must  expect  to  meet  with  '  in  the  world  '  ( Jn  16--  ^^). 
On  account  of  their  relation  to  Jesus,  they  would 
be  subjected  to  this  treatment.  But  their  attitude 
ought  to  be  one  of  'good  cheer'  (OapcTelre).  'The 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life '  was,  therefore,  in  the 
case     of     the    disciples    to    prove     '  straitened ' 

(Te6\l/J.lil,€VT]). 

3.  '  Tribulation '  and  persecution  (dLwy/mos)  '  be- 
cause of  the  word'  are  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  as  the  conditions  which  cause  those 
'  to  stumble  straightway '  that  '  hear  the  Avord, 
and  straightway  with  joy  receive  it,  and  have  no 
root  in  themselves'  (Mt  13'"\  Mk  4i').  A  mind 
only  emotionally  interested  in  the  '  word,'  that  is 
to  say,  as  distinct  from  one  intellectually  and 
morally  interested  (Mt  13"'',  Mk  4-"),  is  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  emotional  shock  occasioned 
by  tribulation  and  persecution.  With  his  feelings 
sustained  and  refreshed  by  no  continuous  and 
immediate  experience  in  relation  to  the  'Avord,' 
such  a  person  cannot  resist  the  assault  upon  them 
of  actual  harassing  events.  See  also  Sorroaa', 
Suffering. 

LrrERATURE. — Trench,  Study  of  Words;  Bushnell,  The  A'eiv 
Life;  Maclaren,  The  Unchanging  Christ;  W.  Archer  Butler, 
Serm.  2nd  ser.  (1866)  78  ;  T.  Arnold,  Christian  Life  (1878),  217  ; 
JIoulton-Geden,  Gr.  Concordance  ;  Grimm-Thayer,  Gr.  Lex.  s.vv. 
and  Comm.  on  passages.  A.  B.  MACAULAY. 

TRIBUTE  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  tAvo  distinct 
senses.  1.  The  tribute-money  (5i8paxM-ov,  Mt  ll'-^*^-) 
Avas  the  Temple-tax  levied  on  all  male  Israelites  of 
tAventy  and  upwards,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  daily 
burnt-ottering  and  the  other  sacriflces  ottered  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  for  other  objects  of  a 
public  character.  In  the  days  of  Nehemiah  the 
amount  Avas  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh  10^"-  ^^),  but 
in  NT  times  it  Avas  half  a  shekel  (Jos.  Ant.  XA^lii. 
xix.  1),  which  Avas  also  the  sum  fixed  in  Ex  30^^''^. 
It  Avas  collected  in  the  month  Adar,  and  was  paid 
in  money  of  the  early  HebreAV  standard.  The 
'  piece  of  money'  (oraTTjp)  of  Mt  17"^  Avas  equal  to  a 
shekel  (about  2s.  9d. ),  and  so  Avas  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Temple-tax  for  tAvo  persons.  2.  The  tribute  to 
Ccesar  (4>6pos,  <p6poi,  Kijvaos)  denoted  the  taxes  pay- 
able by  the  Jews,  as  Roman  subjects,  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  (fiscus).  These  included  taxes 
on  land  and  jn-operty  [tributum  soli),  and  the  poll- 
tax  [tributum  capitis),  from  which  only  children 
and  old  men  were  exempt.  The  Roman  authorities 
made  use  of  the  Jewish  courts  in  collecting  their 
revenue  from  these  sources  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii.  1). 
It  was  the  laAvfulness  of  paying  such  taxes  about 
which  Jesus  Avas  questioned  by  His  enemies  (Mt 
22"  II  Mk  12"  II  Lk  20-).  His  reply  gave  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  forbidding  their  payment,  which 
was  afterAvards  brought  against  Him  (Lk  23^). 

Literature.— Schiirer,  HJP  i.  i.  65,  ii.  107  f.,  ii.  i.  250  ff.,  ii. 
162,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

James  Patrick. 
TRINITY. — Our  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
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We  have  to  consider  how  far  that  great  conception 
of  God's  being  and  nature  is  revealed  or  imj^lied  in 
the  fact  of  Christ  as  presented  in  the  Gospels  and 
in  tlie  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

I.  The  witness  of  our  Lord's  consciousness  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospels.— (i.)  As  regauds  Him- 
self.— It  Avas  not  our  Lord's  custom  to  take  to 
Himself  the  names  and  titles  to  which  He  knew 
He  had  a  right.  The  passage  which  exhibits  this 
fact  most  clearly  is  that  in  which  we  find  Him 
questioning  His  disciples,  first  as  to  the  jjopular 
opinion,  and  then  as  to  their  own  belief  (ISIt  IG^^'''-, 
Mk  8-^«'-,  Lk  9i»«').  After  St.  Peter  had  made  his 
great  confession,  our  Lord  charged  the  disciples  to 
keep  the  truth  which  had  just  emerged,  to  them- 
selves. No  doubt  He  desired  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
arising  from  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  Messiah. 
He  wished  also  to  train  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
to  lead  them  gently  from  truth  to  truth,  so  that 
sjiiritual  experience  might  keej)  pace  -with  know- 
ledge. And  yet  our  Lord's  thoughts  about  Himself 
Avere  loftier  far  than  could  be  imagined  from  the 
mere  names  and  titles  which  He  acknowledged. 
When  the  passages  which  contain  His  statements 
about  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man  are  col- 
lected and  viewed  as  a  whole,  they  are  found  to 
imply  claims  which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  first 
and  more  obvious  meanings  of  the  titles. 

It  is  being  more  and  more  fully  recognized  by  critical  students 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  that  He  certainly  re<;arded  Himself  as  the 
Messiah,  and  that  the  names  and  titles  by  which  He  described 
Himself  and  permitted  others  to  describe  Him  are  Messianic  in 
their  significance.  But  when  this  has  been  granted  to  the  full, 
there  remains  a  very  large  proportion  of  His  self-revelation 
unaccounted  for.  Bousset  considers  that  the  reserve  of  our  Lord 
on  the  subject  of  His  Messiahship  was  due  to  His  deep  sense  of 
tlie  inadequacy  of  the  Messianic  title  for  that  which  He  felt 
Himself  to  be  (Jesus,  p.  175  ff.,  Eng.  tr.).  And  certain  it  is  that, 
among  all  the  conceptions  which  clustered  round  the  Jewish 
anticipation  of  the  Messiah,  none  is  great  enough,  none  deep 
enough,  to  correspond  with  the  revelation  of  Himself  which  our 
Lord  makes  in  the  Gospels.  (See  art.  '  Development  of  Doctrine ' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  ;  Charles,  '  Enoch  '  and  '  Eschatology  ' 
in  vol.  i.  ;  also  Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels).  True,  we 
have  the  great  OT  conceptions  of  the  later  Isaiah  and  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  we  have  the  latter  repeated,  and  in  some 
respects  enlarged,  in  the  SliniUtudes  of  Enoch.  In  this  probably 
pre-Christian  work  there  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  which  corresponds  remarkably  with  certain  passages  in 
the  Gospels.  He  is,  as  it  seems,  regarded  as  pre-existent,  was 
named  in  the  presence  of  God  before  creation,  and  takes  part  in 
judgment.  But  there  is  no  anticipation  of  that  extraordinary 
union  of  earthly  humiliation  with  transcendent  relationship  to 
God  the  Father  which  is  the  principal  deliverance  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  concerning  Himself.  The  truth  is  that  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  representing  that  consciousness  by  means  of  the  under- 
stood and  recognized  terms  of  the  religion  and  theology  of  the 
day  was  almost  inconceivably  great. 

It  was  this  very  inadequacy  of  all  existing  con- 
ceptions to  convey  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Person 
in  His  relation  to  God  and  man  which  rendered 
necessary  that  careful  and  patient  handling  of  the 
faith  of  the  disciples  which  we  find  everywhere  in 
His  dealing  with  them.  A  spiritual  experience  of 
a  new  kind  liad  to  be  created  before  the  new 
language  could  be  learned.  The  new  wine  needed 
new  bottles.  The  first  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
was  a  premature  precision,  a  hasty  definition.  The 
one  title  which  our  Lord  constantly  used  of  Himself, 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  most  skilfully  avoided  anything 
of  tlie  nature  of  definition.  Messianic  in  its  associa- 
tions, it  was  yet  not  so  distinctively  Messianic  as 
to  constitute  a  claim,  and  it  was  capable  of  infinite 
suggestion,  according  to  its  application  and  context. 
It  was  a  continual  challenge  to  reflexion.  See  art. 
Son  of  Man  above  and  in  Hastings'  DB. 

These  reflexions  will  help  us  to  discern  the  true 
nature  of  the  problem  Avhich  is  presented  by  our 
Lord's  revelation  of  Himself.  The  facts  of  that 
problem  may  be  summarized  as  folloAvs,  the  Synoptic 
evidence  and  tliat  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  being  ex- 
hibited separately. 

(1)  Direct  statpincnts  or  claims  to  n  position  or 
authority  more  than  human. — The  strongest  pass- 
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age  in  the  Synoptics  is  the  solemn  declaration 
recorded  by  Mt.  (11-')  and  Lk.  (10--),  'All  things 
have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  :  and  no 
one  knoweth  Avho  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father  ;  and 
who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.' 

These  words  form  the  most  striking  connecting  link  between 
the  Christology  of  the  Synoptics  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  they  do  not,  as  some  critics  would  have  us  believe,  stand 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  thej'  but  sum  up  teaching  which  may 
be  found  everywhere,  expressed  or  implied.  In  many  places  our 
Lord  speaks  of  His  mission  from  God  in  a  manner  which  sets 
Him  above  and  apart  from  men  (Mt  2028,  jik  g:!7  io4.5,  Lk  9^8^ 
Mt  2818  etc.).  He  is  King  in  a  superhuman  sense  of  the  term 
(Mt  24Wtl-.  25a-i-  -40,  Mk  152,  Lk  1938^«  2229  232-  3).  He  is  Judge  of 
all  and  Lord  of  the  future  (Mt  25:iiff-  1627  1928  266^,  Mk  8^8  13-6. 27 
1462,  Lk  926  128.  9. 40ff.  isa'ifi.  1730  2136  2269  etc.).  He  is  David's 
Lord  (Mt  22-13-15,  jik  1235ff.,  Lk  20-14).  He  is  higher  than  the 
angels  (Mk  1332).  He  demands  the  most  complete  devotion  as 
His  right,  and  the  most  extreme  self-sacrifice  (Mt  822 1032.  S3.a7-39 
lli9  1024-26  26iOff.,  Jik  834ff.  1029,  Lk 923ff.  i426ff.  2ii2ff.  etc.).  These 
passages  express  the  Divine  claim  upon  the  loyalty  of  mankind 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  So  it  is  that  our  Lord 
declares  Himself  greater  than  the  Temple  (Mt  126),  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  (Mt  128,  jik  228),  greater  than  Solomon  (Mt  12-12). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  great  claim  of  Christ 
occupies  a  much  larger  space,  and  is  more  exjilicit 
and  more  fully  stated,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  more  .strongly  expressed.  Such  a 
passage  as  Jn  5---  -^  '  He  hatli  given  all  judgment  ■ 
unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  may  honour  the  Son  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,'  is  very  definite,  but  it 
is  only  putting  into  general  terms  the  teaching  of 
Mt  10=''^  253iff-,  Mk  8»^-38,  Lk  U-«.  The  tremendous 
statement  in  Jn  10^  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,' 
summing  up  as  it  does  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  finds  perhaps  its  most  perfect  explication 
in  Mt  IP',  Lk  10".  The  great  section,  Jn  14-17, 
is  but  the  further  development  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, introducing,  as  was  necessary,  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  certain  fundamental  instruc- 
tion concerning  His  function  and  work. 

(2)  When  from  direct  statements  made  by  our 
Lord  Himself  we  pass  to  the  revelation  of  His 
consciousness  of  His  unique  relation  to  God  which 
is  to  be  found  implied  in  His  life  and  methods,  we 
are  able  to  note  the  following  : 

(a)  The  ■unvarying  tone  of  authority  which 
characterizes  all  His  actions  and  utterances — 
authority  as  regards  the  greatest  subjects  which 
have  ever  engaged  the  mind  of  man.  See,  further, 
artt.  Authority  of  Christ  and  Claims  of 
Christ. 

(b)  The  serene  certainty  of  His  judgments  upon 
the  greatest  questions  of  morality  and  religion. 
This  characteristic  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  ISIount,  and  in  all  those  parts  of 
His  teaching  which  deal  with  His  own  relation 
to  God,  and  God's  love  to  man.  All  tiie  highest 
and  greatest  things  are  to  Him  easy  and  familiar. 
He  walks  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  vision  Avith 
unhesitating  confidence.  He  speaks  as  One  avIio 
sees  clearly  into  the  heart  of  God.  Examples  Avill 
be  found  in  the  following  passages  : 

Mt  5-13ff-  625-34  77-12  1120-30  1230-37  1720  187-14  2219-21.29-33  2337, 
Mk  2i8-22.  27  933-50  1042-45  143-9,  Lk  2*^  421  722.23.  47-50  1024.  25-37  15 
174. 10.  20.  21  189-14,  Jn  33  424  517  142  etc. 

(c)  He  never  prays  with  His  disciples.  He 
teaches  them  to  pray.  He  prays  for  them,  but 
not  Avith  them.  (See  ChadAvick,  Christ  hearing 
witness  to  Himself,  pp.  104,  105 ;  and  Forrest, 
The  Christ  of  History  cmd  of  Experience,  p.  22  ft", 
and  Appendix  to  5th  ed. ).  We  read  of  solitary 
prayers  (Mk  6^^-«,  Jn  Q^% 

{d)  The  harmonious  combination  of  opposite 
qualities  in  His  character. — Characteristics  Avhich 
Avould  be  incompatible  in  any  one  else  unite  freely 
and  Avith  perfect  consistency  in  Him.  Here  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  portrait  presented  in  the  Gospels.  Nothing 
but  the  strength   and   reality  of   the  Personality 
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■which  inspired  the  various  accounts  could  have 
made  suck  a  result  possihle.  See,  further,  artt. 
Character  of  Christ,  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Mental  Characteristics. 

(ii.)  His  relation  to  tue  Father.— (l)  Our 
Lord  asserts  and  imjjlies  that  He  stands  in  a  rela- 
tion of  unique  intimaci/  with  God  the  Father.  The 
great  passage  already  quoted  (Mt  11-^,  Lk  10^^)  is 
the  fullest  statement  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
language  here  associates  the  Son  ■with  the  Father 
in  a  manner  -which  exalts  Him  above  all  creation. 
It  corresj^onds  ■with  certain  characteristic  phrases 
and  mental  habits  of  our  Lord.  For  example,  He 
calls  God  '  my  Father'  in  a  manner  ■which  sets  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  words  far  apart  from  that 
Fatherhood  -which  He  attributes  to  God  in  relation 
to  men,  ■whether  disciples  or  not :  see  Mt  7"^  10*--  ^^ 
ir-'  15'3  18^  2023  etc.,  Mk  8^8,  Lk  2^»  22-»  24-*«,  Jn 
517  1029-  30  1420  2017  etc.  These  passages  but  supply 
the  correlative  to  the  announcement  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transliguration  (Mk  1"  9^).  They  also 
interijret  for  us  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  attributed  to 
Him  and  accepted  by  Him  (^Nlt  4-*- «  8-^9  U^s  .2V'>-  «•  54^ 
Mk  3"  12''-s  1539,  Lk  4«  22™,  Jn  l^- «  O^s  \Y^  etc.). 

In  connexion  ■with  this  we  observe  the  cloudless 
serenity  of  His  relation  to  God.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  absence  of  any  note  of  repent- 
ance is  the  strongest  proof  of  our  Lord's  perfect 
sinlessness.  But  we  have  in  His  life  the  marks  of 
a  moral  state  which  is  very  much  more  than  mere 
sinlessness.  The  value  of  the  negative  is  entirely 
relative  to  the  corresponding  positive.  The  per- 
fect innocence  of  a  soul  which  possessed  but  small 
moral  capacity  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  of 
but  little  value  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  universe. 
But,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  we  find  a  moral 
capacity  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
human  experience,  and  we  find  the  moral  Being 
who  possesses  this  capacity  not  merely  conscious 
of  innocence,  but  living  a  life  which  is  wittingly 
and  willingly  all  that  God  would  have  it  be  (see 
Forrest,  op.  cit.,  Lect.  I.). 

(2)  Unity  with  the  Father.  —  The  revelation 
which  our  Lord  gives  us  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  amounts  to  much  more  than  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  peculiar  intimacy  between  Himself  and 
(iod.  He  claims  distinctly  certain  Divine  attri- 
butes and  privileges.  He  is  King  and  Judge  of 
all.  He  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  most  absolute 
trust,  the  utmost  devotion.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  be  made  for  His  sake  (see  above).  To 
reject  Him  or  His  messengers  is  to  reject  God  and 
to  incur  the  severest  judgment  (Mt  10'^- •*"  11 -2- 2*, 
Mk  129,  Lk  io'3-"-i6  1334.35  etc.).  The  right  of 
the  Almighty  to  supremacy  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  could  not  be  expressed  in  stronger 
terms  than  those  in  which  Jesus  claims  human 
allegiance.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  His 
attitude  is  that  given  by  His  own  words,  '  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father' 
(Mt  1P7,  Lk  1022). 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find 
this  teaching  expressed  with  a  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  ought  not  to  appear  ex- 
traordinary. There  must  surely  have  been  an 
inner  side  to  such  a  life  as  we  find  portrayed  fi'om 
the  outside  in  the  Synoptics.  If  the  external 
accounts  give  so  many  indications  of  a  unique 
relation  to  God,  the  revelation  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  wonderful  Personality  must  display  that  re- 
lation with  special  clearness.  What  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary is  that  the  inner  history,  as  we  have 
it  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  does  not  reveal  any  essen- 
tial element  wliich  cannot  be  found,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  external  histories  (see  above).  And 
tliis  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
the  method  and  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  those  of  the  others. 


From  St.  John  we  learn  Ihen  to  think  of  our  Lord  :  (1)  As 
One  wlio  came  from  God,  with  whom  He  was  before,  on  a 
mission  of  mercv  to  mankind,  Jn  sni-i-  !«•  '7.  siff.  524.30.43 
629.  32.  33ff,  62  7iti.'i;8  etc.  s'-'s.  42  etc.  i628fr..  (2)  As  One  whose  re- 
lation to  the  Father  is  essential  and  unique,  313.  18.  34  517. 38. 
23.  2ti  657  816 1015. 38  147. 11.  (3)  As  the  onlv-begotten  Son  of  God, 
316.  18^  and  see  l^-  I8  (in  v.is  the  stronger  /xovoyevy.i  tiu;  seems 
the  better  reading).  (4)  As  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  858  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,' 
and  175-  24  '  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was,'  'Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
These  passages  justify  the  extraordinary  language  of  the  Pro- 
logue (l'-2),  'the  Word  was  with  God,'  'the  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God  '  (t/m?  tov  Oiiv).  The  iyu  i!,u.,  of  858  certainly 
implies  more  than  mere  pre-existence.  (5)  As  one  with  the 
Father  :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one  '  (103«)  ;  '  All  things  what- 
soever the  Father  hath  are  mine' (leis)  ;  'All  things  that  are 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine  '  (171"),  etc.  The  Vv  (one)  in 
1030  is  very  remarkable.  It  signifies  essence,  as  distinguished 
from  person,  which  would  be  iT;.  The  force  of  it  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  its  relation  to  the  context.  Our  Lord  is 
declaring  His  power  to  keep  His  people.  He  appeals  to  the 
Almighty  power  of  God  (v. 29),  identifying  His  own  power  with 
it  and  adding  the  explanation,  'I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  See 
also  51V  12-45  147-10  etc. 

This  classification  of  passages  enables  us  to  pass  along  an 
ascending  plane  of  thought  to  that  great  doctrine  which  is  so 
comprehensively  and  yet  so  briefly  expressed  in  the  Prologue 
to  tlie  Gospel.  We  learn  that  the  Evangelist  intended  us  to 
gather  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos  which  is  there  pre- 
sented is  the  true  and  necessary  implication  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  of  Himself  and  His  work  in  relation  to  God  and 
the  world. 

II.  The  revelation  of  God  in    the  Gospels.— 

(i.)  The  Father.— \\^q  must  never  forget  that 
Christianity  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  monotheism.  A  long  providential  discip- 
line had  secured  to  the  Jewish  j^eople  their  splendid 
heritage  of  faith  in  the  One  and  Only  God.  '  Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah  :  and 
tiiou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might'  (Dt  e-*^-).  This  was  the  corner-stone  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  These  were  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  of  all  sacred  words  to  the  ears  of  the  pious 
Jew.  They  were  recited  continually.  Our  Lord 
Himself  had  them  frequently  in  His  mind  (Mt 
2237,  Mk  1229-30^  Lk  102').  That  He  thought  of 
God  always  as  the  Supreme  One  is  unquestionable. 
Indeed  the  very  idea  of  Fatherhood,  wliich,  with 
our  Lord,  is  the  characteristic  conception,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  Avay 
which  might  weaken  or  injure  a  true  monotheism, 
becomes  in  His  teaching  absolutely  monotheistic 
because  absolutely  universal  (see  Mt  5'*^-  '^^  7"  8" 
1029,  Lk  635  1329.  30  i5)_  To  the  Jewish  mind,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  was  the  natural  and  character- 
istic thought.  In  our  Lord's  teaching  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  overshadows  and  also  transforms  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  but  never  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  pure  and  splendid  monotheism  of  the  original 
doctrine. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood presented  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  :  God 
is  the  universal  Father  (see  retf.  given  above)  ;  He 
is,  in  a  very  intimate  and  special  way,  the  Father 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (Mt  5i«  &•  «•  9ft-  7",  Lk  1232 
etc.)  ;  He  is,  in  the  highest,  and  unique,  sense,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see  above). 

It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  makes  a  very  clear  distinction 
between  His  own  Sonship  and  the  relationship  in  which  others, 
even  the  most  faithful  of  disciples,  stand  towards  God.  Yet,  in 
thus  setting  Himself  apart  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  in  truth 
providing  that  very  element  which  was  required  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  The  great 
danger  of  monotheism  is  its  tendency  towards  a  Iranscendence 
which  removes  man  to  an  infinite  distance  :  God  and  man  seem 
to  stand  apart  from  one  another  in  hopeless  opposition.  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  conception  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.     (See  art." '  God  (in  NT)'  by  Dr.  Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  teaciiing  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Gospels  concerning  God  is  the  union  of 
a  true  and  unwavering  monotheism  with  a  great 
doctrine  of  mediation,  according  to  which  God 
and  man  enter  into  very  close  relationship  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

(ii.)  The  Son.— (I)  The  Son  is  a  distinct  Person 
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from  the  Father. — It  is  easy  to  complicate  this 
question  by  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  tlie 
■word  '  personality.'  The  Latin  word  ^jcrA'o?i«  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  Greek  vTr(j<jTa<jis,  but  neither 
the  original  nor  its  translation  was  adequate.  To 
endeavour  to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  by  recalling  the  jirimitive  meaning 
of  persona  is  surely  vain.  The  truth  is  that  the 
conception  of  personality,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  did  not  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients 
at  all.  They  used  the  language  which  attached 
itself  most  easily  to  the  new  distinctions  which  the 
rise  of  Christian  theology  forced  upon  their  atten- 
tion, and,  in  doing  so,  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
modern  i)hilosophical  and  theological  terminology. 
But  the  true  force  of  their  technical  terms  may  be 
more  accurately  gauged  by  considering  the  mean- 
ings to  which  tiiey  tended,  than  l)y  going  back  to 
meanings  which  they  forsook.  It  is  much  better 
to  interpret  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  with  the  help 
of  the  modern  conception  of  personality  than  by 
means  of  the  Latin  word  persona ;  for  if  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  has  altered,  its  denotation  is, 
in  this  case,  the  same,  and  the  change  of  meaning 
was  simply  the  inevitable  development. 

The  truth  of  this  will  become  evident  when  we 
turn  from  abstract  doctrines  and  a  priori  argu- 
ments to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Gospels.  If  any  result  has  emerged 
from  our  examination  it  is  this  :  the  Personality 
of  our  Lord  is  the  most  distinct  and  the  most 
concrete  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  His 
consciousness  included  elements  which  are  outside 
the  range  of  our  experience,  if  His  character  com- 
bined qualities  whicii  do  not  coexist  under  ordinary 
liuman  conditions,  if  there  Avas  an  unexampled 
completeness  about  His  moral  and  spiritual  being, 
then  all  these  great  spiritual  possessions  belonged 
to  His  Ego,  and  therefore  that  Ego  had  a  distinct- 
ness and  concreteness  surpassing  any  other  iiuman 
being  who  ever  lived.  To  confuse  the  boundaries 
which  give  the  Ego  its  distinctness,  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  abstract  doctrine  appear  more  intellig- 
ible, is  surely  a  dangerous  error.  Our  Lord  was 
very  man,  and  His  Ego  had  all  the  self-possession 
and  self-consciousness  which  give  to  every  human 
soul  its  i)ersonal  distinctness.  While  we  find,  in 
His  self-revelation,  that  He  constantly  entered 
into  a  communion  with  God  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  human  experience,  and  that  He  knew 
tlie  heart  of  God  from  within,  we  also  find  Him 
ever  distinguishing  Himself  as  a  Person  from  the 
Father.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  the  brejik- 
ing  down  of  the  boundaries  of  personal  life.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  was  frequently  impelled  to  speak 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  his  personality 
seemed  to  dissolve,  and  the  voice  of  Deity  seemed 
to  speak  through  his  lips.  So  with  the  mystic,  the 
individual  being  seems  to  vanish  in  the  moment  of 
insight,  the  human  drop  seems  to  blend  with  the 
ocean  of  Divinity.  In  the  records  of  the  inner  life 
of  our  Lord  will  be  found  no  sign  of  such  experi- 
ences. His  utterances  reveal  no  displacement  of 
the  centre  of  jiersonal  life.  He  is  always  self- 
contained,  even  in  Gethsemane. 

This  personal  distinctness  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the  followingr 
passages.  They  are  among  our  Lord's  jjreatest  utterances  :  '  All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,'  etc.  (Jit  1127,  Lli  1022)  ;  'The 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels ' 
(Mt  1C27) ;  '  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  the  Son  of  Man  also 
shall  be  ashamed  of  him,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  the  holy  angels '  (Mk  838);  'Not  what  I  will,  but 
what  thou  wilt '  (Mk  li''^) ;  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit '  (Lk  23-"!) ;  >  m>-  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ? '  (Mk  1534) ;  <  My  Fatlier  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work '  (Jn 
51")  ;  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one '  (103») ;  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life  :  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me ' 
(146),  etc.  These  examples  are  selected  out  of  a  great  number. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  is  especially  rich  in  such  passages,  and  this 


fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Christian 
mysticism.  In  it  we  are  taught  to  think  of  the  great  unities 
which  are  realized  in  Christ :  'Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  the3'  also  may  be  one  in  us'  ;  'I  in  them  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one '  (1721-  '-■!■),  etc.  Yet  St. 
John  is  very  clear  as  to  tlie  distinctness  of  the  Persons :  '  The 
Logos  was  with  God,'  '  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God ' 
(11-2).  The  phrase  is  remarkable,  t/joj  t<i»  Buv.  It  signifies  per- 
sonal distinctness  with  active  relationship.  (Cf.  1  Jn  12  nrpin  too 
craripx).  We  have  already  seen  how  emphatic  this  Evangelist 
is  as  to  the  humanity  of  our  Lord.  We  now  find  him  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  true  Personality.  Vet  he  is  our  clearest 
teacher  about  the  Divinit}.  Surely  we  must  recognize,  as  the 
source  of  this  extraordinary  combination,  the  reality  of  the  life 
and  consciousness  to  which  he  testifies,  the  fact  of  Christ. 

(2)  Organic  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. — 
(a.)  The  subordination  of  the  Son. — This  truth  is 
presented  everyAvhere  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Though  He  speaks  ever  as  One  who  enjoys  a  unique 
relation  of  intimacy  with  the  Father,  though  He 
claims  God  as  His  own  Father,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
He  was  filled  with  reverence  towards  the  Eternal 
Source  of  all  things  from  whom  His  own  being  is 
derived. 

Certain  passages  express  this  very  distinctly  :  Mk  1332  '  Of  that 
day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  These  words  are  usually  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  kenonis  (wh.  see). 
But  they  are  quite  as  important  as  a  testimony  to  our  Lord's 
consciousness  of  His  own  Divine  Sonship.  Here  we  find  Him 
placing  Himself  above  the  angels  in  heaven,  next  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  the  fact  of  His  ignorance  of  the  great  secret  noted 
as  extraordinary.  The  truth  is  that  the  implications  of  tliis 
passage  involve  a  Christology  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  John.  There  is,  however,  the  clear  assertion  of 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  ;  and  even  if  His  ignorance  of  the 
great  day  be  regarded  as  temporary,  part  of  the  limitation  in- 
volved in  His  humiliation  while  on  earth,  none  the  less  the 
assertion  remains. 

Secondly',  especial  mention  may  be  made  of  Jn  1428  •  The  Father 
is  greater  than  I.'  As  Coleridge  observes  (see  Table  Talk,  1st 
May  1823),  these  words,  which  have  been  used  to  supply  an  argu- 
ment against  the  orthodox  creed,  contain,  in  truth,  a  very  strong 
implication  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  a  mere  man  to  sa\-,  '  God 
is  greater  than  I,'  would  be  monstrous  or  absurd.  Comparison 
is  xwssible  only  between  things  of  the  same  nature.  Wliile,  there- 
fore, the  assertion  implies  the  Divinity,  it  is  a  direct  statement  of 
the  filial  subordination  of  the  Son.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
statement,  our  Lord  uses  the  emphatic  '  I,' as  in  8^^(rpiv  '.\iSpxii,u 
■yit'.ffiai  iyii  iiu,i)  and  1030  (jj,^  ^i,^}  j  ^x7y,i>  'iv  iirfj.lv).  He  does  not 
say,  '  the  Son,'  or,  '  the  Son  of  Man.'  It  is  inadmissible,  as 
Westcott  points  out,  to  suppose  that  He  is  speaking  here  other- 
wise than  '  in  the  fulness  of  His  indivisible  Personality.'  We 
cannot  think  that  the  statement  refers  merely  to  the  human  life 
of  Christ  on  earth.  '  The  superior  greatness  of  the  Father  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  in  regard  to  the  absolute  relations  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  without  violation  of  the  one  equal  Godhead.' 
(See  Westcott,  loc.  cit.,  and  Additional  Note  on  1428). 

(6)  The  derivative  nature  of  the  So7i's  Divinity. — 
We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  essential 
nature  of  this  subordination.  The  Son  derives  His 
being,  His  knoAvledge,  His  poAver,  His  active  life, 
at  every  moment,  from  the  Father.  For  the  de- 
tailed proof  of  this  Ave  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  here  the  range  of  passages 
Avhicli  may  be  adduced  is  extraordinary. 

'  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself '  (Jn  519) ;  '  As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  even  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life 
in  himself '  (v.2t)) ;  '  I  can  of  myself  do  nothing '  (v. 30) ;  '  i  am  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me '  (638) ;  '  I  do  nothing  of  myself '  (S28) ;  '  I  spoke  not 
from  myself ;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me 
a  commandment,  what  I  should  sa.y  and  what  I  should  speak ' 
(12-19);  'The  Father  abiding  in  nie  doeth  his  works'  (14i0) ; 
'  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee '  (1721). 

(c)  The  kcnosis. — It  is  this  derivative  nature  of 
the  Son's  Divinity  Avhich  helps  us  to  realize  that 
the  limitations  to  Avhich  He  submitted  during  His 
life  on  earth  involved  no  breach  of  His  Divine 
identity.  Our  ordinary  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  limitation  of  our  poAvers  does  not  destroy  our 
identity.  If  Ave  shut  our  eyes,  Ave  impose  upon 
ourseh^es  A-oluntarily  a  limitation  Avhich,  Avhile  it 
lasts,  diminishes  very  considerably  our  hold  upon 
reality  ;  yet  Ave  continue  to  be  the  same  identical 
persons  that  Ave  Avere  before,  and  that  Ave  shall  be 
again  Avlien  the  A'oluntary  limitation  has  come  to 
an  end.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  similar 
in  the  case  of  the  Eternal  Source  of  all  being.     AU 
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that  is  depends  on  Him,  and  any  reduction  or 
limitation  of  His  power  is  inconceiv-able.  Certainly 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  when  we  think  of 
the  Eternjil  Father.  But  surely  it  is  different  with 
the  Eternal  Son.  His  Divinity  is  derivative,  de- 
pendent from  moment  to  moment  upon  the  Fiither  : 
and  therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
what  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  that,  during  our  Lord's 
life  on  eai'th,  there  took  place  a  limitjition  of  the 
Divine  effluence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suj^pose 
that  this  limitation  was  always  the  same  in  extent 
or  degree.  Here  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
awful  cry,  '  INIy  (Jod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken nie  ? '  Such  a  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  '  it  was  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell,'  the  whole  TrXrjpwiJia  of  the  Deity 
(Col  113). 

{d)  The  Logos. — For  the  use  of  this  term  in 
Christian  theology  we  are  indebted  to  St.  John. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  inner  truth  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  that  nowhere  is  our  Lord  represented  as 
using  it ;  for  it  is  not  in  His  manner,  nor  does  it 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  thought  of  the  hrst  age 
of  Christian  experience  (but  see  Rev  19^^).  It  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  age  of  reflexion  and  philo- 
sophic construction.  Yet  the  term  was  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  thinkers  of  various  schools  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
religious  thought  of  Palestine  and  the  jjhilosophy 
of  Alexandria.  In  the  former,  the  Memra  or  Word 
of  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  a  g^asi-personal  Divine 
agency  by  which  the  Most  High  effects  His  pur- 
poses in  the  world.  In  the  latter,  the  Logos  is  a 
personified  abstraction,  and  must  be  connected 
with  the  Immanent  Reason  of  Greek  speculation, 
though  sometimes  conceived  more  concretely  (by 
Philo)  as  executive  jjower.  (See  Harnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma,  cli.  ii.  §  5,  etc.,  and  throughout,  for 
further  development  of  the  Logos  conception). 
See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

Both  speculatively  and  historically  the  Incarna- 
tion is  the  starting-point  for  that  course  of  thought 
which  leads  inevitably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  As  soon  as  Christian  thinkers 
came  to  realize  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  being  the  Incarnate  Divine  Logos,  their  thought 
was  launched  upon  that  vast  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  especially  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  theologians  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
Church  history. 

(iii.)  Tzf£i/^0L}'(?£r0S7'.— For  a  general  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  art.  Holy  Spirit  in  vol.  i.  and  the 
corresponding  art.  in  Hastings'  DB.  Here  a 
briefer  and  more  limited  treatment  must  suffice. 

(1)  The  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The 
Gospels  record  a  renewed  activity  of  prophetic 
inspiration  in  connexion  with  the  Advent  of 
Christ.  Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  foretold,  '  He 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb'  (Lk  P").  So  we  read  (vv.'*^- •'')  of 
Elisabeth  and  Zacharias,  that,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  they  uttered  prophetic  language.  See  also 
Lk  2^^--^--''-'^^.  Again,  the  miraculous  conception 
is  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  (Lk  F^, 
Mt  P*--°).  Equally  clear  is  the  statement  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  (Mk  l'",  Mt  3i«,  Lk  3").  As  He  entered  upon 
His  ministry,  the  Evangelists  tell  us  that  our  Lord 
was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk  V\  Mt  4^  Lk 
41.  2. 14.  18)  jijj,  miracles  are  jjerformed  in  the 
Spirit  (Mt  12-*).  In  His  hour  of  most  profound 
concentration  upon  the  mystery  of  His  own  Person 
and  work  we  are  told,  '  He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy 
Spirit' (Lk  lO^'). 


Our  Lord's  own  teaching  on  this  subject,  as 
given  in  the  Synoptics,  recognizes  the  inspiration 
of  the  OT  (Mk  fi^s,  Mt  22^=*)^  ^nd  connects  His 
own  miraculous  works  (Mt  12'-^)  and  His  mission 
(Lk  4'**)  with  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cer- 
tain of  His  promises  to  His  disciples  can  be  fully 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  which 
we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  See  Mt  10-",  Lk 
1113  12^2  24^»,  Ac  l^-5-8.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
strongest  passage  of  all  is  that  in  Avhich  our  Lord 
warns  against  the  awful  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mk  3'-^  Mt  12«^  Lk  12i").  The  intensity  of 
our  Lord's  language  here  certainly  points  to  the 
Deity  of  the  Spirit.  See,  further,  art.  Unpardon- 
able Sin. 

(2)  The  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — Here  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  mentioned. 
He  is  the  agent  in  the  new  birth  (3^"**) ;  the  living- 
water  (41^  7^'');  the  Paraclete  (14i6) ;  the  Spirit  of 
truth  (14"  \5~^  16^^),  etc.  In  these  and  other  passages 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son,  and  His  agency  in  connexion  with  the 
work  of  God  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  are  pre- 
sented with  extraordinary  impressiveness. 

(3)  The  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — It  is 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  very  use  of  the  ambiguous 
word  TTvevfxa,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossilile  to 
be  certain,  from  the  mere  language  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  or  from  their  context,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  agency  to  which  reference  is 
made.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
personification  of  abstractions  may  be  carried  to 
gTeat  lengths  when  the  conception  of  personality  is 
indefinite,  as  it  certainly  was  among  the  ancients, 
at  least  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  i^resent. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  mere  use  of 
language  concerning  Him  which  seems  to  imply  it. 
Such  language  must  be  understood  in  relation  to 
the  whole  Christian  revelation  and  its  interpreta- 
tion in  terms  of  thought.  Yet  the  language  is  very 
strong  and  very  definite.  '  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he 
may  be  with  you  for  ever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ' 
(I416.  i7)_  -pi^g  Spirit  is  here  indicated  as  '  another,' 
One  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  our  Lord  Himself 
as  His  substitute.  Also  He  is  6  Trapa'/cXTjros,  to  wevpLa 
TO  dyLov  (v.^^).  The  masculine  form  of  the  word  is 
certainly  used  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the 
truth  that  the  Presence  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  that  to  Avhich  they  had  been  accustomed  is  no 
less  a  Personal  Presence  than  the  other.  And  this 
vieAV  is  strengthened  by  the  repeated  and  emphatic 
€Ke7vos :  'he  shall  teach  you' (v. ^S) ;  'he  shall  bear 
witness'  (15'-^^);  'he,  when  he  is  come,  will  con- 
vict .  .  .'  (16^);  'he  shall  guide  you  .  .  .'  (v.^^) ; 
'he  shall  glorify  me'  (v.").  Not  merely  the  lan- 
guage, strong  and  emphatic  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
but  the  whole  argument  demands  the  doctrine  of 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit. 

This  group  of  passages  also  shows  very  clearly 
that  we  are  here  taught  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as 
not  only  jjersonal,  but  as  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  appears  remarkably  in  14'-'^ 
'  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  P'ather 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto 
you.'  Again  in  15^  'Whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Sj^irit  of  truth  which 
jDroceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness 
of  me.'  Language  could  not  make  the  distinctness 
of  the  Persons  clearer.  Yet  strong  and  clear  as 
this  teaching  is,  we  hnd  its  strength  and  clearness 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  fits  into  the 
scheme  of  Christian  thought  as  we  find  that  scheme 
developing  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  taking- 
more  rounded  dogmatic  form  in  the  later  ages  of 
Christian  reflexion. 
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(4)  The  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — We  can  have 
no  doubt  on  this  subject  when  we  liave  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  attain  the  conviction  that,  in  His 
great  discourse,  our  Lord  teaclies  us  unmistakably 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit  as  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  The  Three  Persons 
are  here  viewed  upon  a  jjlane  of  being  which  is  above 
that  of  all  created  things. 

In  Jn  1416-18. 2«  X52H  lei-i- 15  the  inter-relationship  of  the  Divine 
Three  is  expressed  and  implied.  The  dependence  of  both  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Father  appears  :  '  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete.'  The  Spirit 
'  proceeds '  from  the  Father  and  is  sent  by  the  Son  (15-6  xQl), 
His  presence  is  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  the  Son,  for  with 
reference  to  His  coming,  our  Lord  declares  (14iS),  '  I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate  :  I  come  unto  you.'  In  His  relation  to  the 
Son,  the  Spirit  is  to  bring  all  our  Lord's  words  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  disciples  (v.26)  ;  He  is  to  bear  witness  of  our  Lord 
(15-6),  to  glorifi'  Him  (161-*),  etc.  So  important  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Son,  that  our  Lord 
solemnly  declares  the  expediency  of  His  own  departure  in  order 
that  the  period  of  the  Spirit's  activity  ma.y  begin.  And  to  this 
teaching  we  must  add  such  statements  as  the  following  :  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father '  (14^)  ;  '  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me '  (v.io) ;  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  word  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him'  {\."i)\  'All  things 
whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are  mine,  therefore  said  I,  that  he 
{i.e.  the  Spirit)  taketh  of  mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you ' 
(1615).  All  these  refer  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  that  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit  concerning  which  our  Lord  is  instructing 
His  disciples  in  this  great  discourse. 

Such  teaching  certainly  implies  both  the  Divinity 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Three  Persons,  which  through- 
out are  at  once  distinguished,  regarded  as  insepar- 
ably united,  and  placed  upon  a  jjlane  of  being  far 
above  all  created  existence. 

III.  Summary.— (i. )  The  Baptismal  Formula. 
— We  have  omitted  from  our  consideration  one 
great  passage  of  first-rate  importance  on  every 
branch  of  our  subject.  It  has  been  kept  to  the 
last  because  it  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  In 
Mt  2818-2"  there  is,  as  the  last  word  of  that  Gospel, 
a  solemn  charge  which  it  is  stated  our  Lord  gave 
to  His  disciples  when  they  met  Him,  by  His  special 
command,  after  His  resurrection.  The  charge  in- 
cludes :  ( 1 )  a  declaration  of  His  universal  authority, 
'  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,'  containing  a  very  strong  imjjlication 
of  His  Divinity  and  agreeing  with  Mt  11-^  and 
Lk  10"  as  well  as  with  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  (2)  A  great  commission,  '  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,' — 
words  which  are  at  once  the  greatest  command, 
the  greatest  prophecy,  and  the  greatest  dogmatic 
statement  ever  given.  (3)  A  promise,  '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,' 
which  has  been  a  source  of  power  and  inspiration 
to  the  Church  ever  since. 

It  is  true  that  this  passage  belongs  to  a  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  which  has  been  assailed  with  great  persistence,  and, 
on  internal  grounds,  with  some  apparent  reason.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  First  Gospel  contains  many  additions  to  the 
Evangelic  narrative  which  arose  from  the  habits  of  thought 
and  practice,  as  well  as  from  explanatory  teaching,  current  in 
the  primitive  Church.  The  account  of  baptism  given  here 
would  then  be  a  reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  a  later  time. 
Against  this,  we  have  to  note  that  there  is  no  textual  evidence 
against  the  passage,  that  2  Co  131-4  contains  the  threefold  Divine 
name  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  combination  was  familiar 
to_  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  at  a  time  which  was  cer- 
tainly less  than  thirty  years  after  the  Ascension,  and  that  there 
is  a  contiimous  stream  of  testimony  from  the  earliest  times  as 
to  baptism  into  the  threefold  name,  the  Didachc  providing  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Apostolic  age  and  Justin  Martyr. 
But  stronger  than  all  these  is  the  fact  that  this  passage  merely 
sums  up  the  teachings  concerning  God  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  detail,  may  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  four  Gospels. 
It  is  surely  somewhat  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  God  could  have  so  rapidly  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  find 
it  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  if  'our  Lord  Himself  had  not  brought 
together  the  various  strands  of  His  teaching  ;   and  when  was 


this  so  likely  to  happen  as  when  He  manifested  Himself  to  His 
disciples  after  His  resurrection  ?  The  truth  is  that  this  passage 
in  Mt.  supplies  exactly  the  clue  we  need  in  order  to  understand 
the  rapid  development  of  doctrine  and  the  continuity  of  custom 
in  the  early  Church.  (See  Sanday  in  art.  '  God '  in  Hastings' 
LB  ii.  p.  '213,  and  his  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  '218  ; 
also  Scott  in  art.  '  Trinity '  in  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  313).  But  tiiere 
is  this  further  proof  of  genuineness,  that  the  language  here 
possesses  all  the  power,  concentration,  and  authority  which  are 
everywhere  the  marks  of  the  true  sayings  of  Jesus.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  this  utterance,  from  Ihody,  to  xiUvo;,  which  has  not 
been,  in  all  ages,  a  source  of  life  to  the  Church.  Here  the 
meaning  of  the  life,  death,  and  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  is 
translated  into  a  language  which  appeals  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  ages  of  human  history,  and  this  in  the  most  Jewish 
of  the  Gospels.  Moreover,  the  prophec.^■  here  contained  is  on 
too  large  a  scale  to  have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  of  the  1st  century.  Not  even  to  St.  Paul 
was  granted  so  wide  an  outlook  upon  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  great  vision  of  a  world-wide  Christianiti'  belongs  to  the 
mind  of  Him  who  spoke  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed  and 
the  Draw-Net,  and  taught  His  disciples  to  praj',  '  Thy  kingdom 
come.' 

We  may,  unless  our  judgments  are  obscured  by 
critical  prejudices,  turn  to  this  passage  as  supplying 
the  needful  summary  of  all  those  thoughts  about 
God  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  expression  et's  to  dvo/xa 
is  important :  Christian  Baptism  is  to  be  '  into  the 
name.'  The  phrase  recalls  the  language  of  the  OT 
in  which  the  '  Name '  of  God  stood  for  Himself  as 
revealed  or  brought  into  relation  to  men.  So  the 
name  Jehovah  was  the  sign  or  mark  of  the  old 
covenant.  Can  we  fail  to  gather  that  the  name 
which  marks  the  new  covenant  is  that  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  this  name  is  contained 
the  revelation  of  God  which  Christ  brought  to 
man.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  tiie  word  is 
singular,  to  duo/xa,  suggesting  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.    The  name  is  threefold,  yet  it  is  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  then,  the  summing 
up  of  the  teaching  concerning  God  which  is  con- 
tained or  implied  in  the  Christian  revelation.  It 
is  not  a  philosoiihic  construction.  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  abstract  discussion  upon  the  Being  and 
attributes  of  God.  In  its  origin  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  logical  or  dialectical  methods,  nor  did  it 
arise  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  understanding.  Its 
source  is  simply  the  fact  of  Christ  Himself.  That 
amazing  and,  to  the  merely  scientific  intelligence, 
most  mysterious  fact,  which  still,  after  so  many 
centuries,  presents  to  mankind  the  old  question, 
'  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? '  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Trinity.  Jesus  Christ  manifests  God  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

(ii.)  The  iLLUMiNATiyo  power  of  the  doc- 
trine.— When  from  the  position  which  has  now 
been  attained  we  look  back  over  the  life  and 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  find  that  sudden  light  is 
thrown  upon  much  that  otherwise  seems  obscure. 
It  is  this  reflex  illumination  of  Christian  experience 
which  constitutes  the  verification  of  the  doctrine — 
a  verification  which  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Chui'ch,  and  which  to  this 
day  may  be  discerned  in  the  vitality  of  orthodox 
Christianity  and  its  continued  value  for  the  religious 
consciousness  of  mankind  in  contrast  with  Deism 
in  all  its  forms.  Here  we  confine  our  brief  survey 
to  the  Gospels,  and  note  the  following.  At  the 
Annunciation  the  angel  replies  to  the  Virgin's 
question  (Lk  P^) :  'The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee  :  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to 
be  born  shall  be  called  holy,  the  Son  of  God.'  At 
the  Baptism  the  three  Divine  Persons  are  repre- 
sented :  '  He  saw  the  heavens  rent  asunder  and  the 
Spirit  as  a  dove  descending  upon  him  ;  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  heavens.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son, 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased'  (Mk  P»- ",  also  Mt 
3'6'  ",  Lk  321-  22).  At  the  Transfiguration  the  glory 
of  the  Son  and  His  relation  to  the  Father  are  mani- 
fested (Mk  9^  Mt  17s,  Lk  f!35). 
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But  more  profound  even  than  such  indications  as 
these  is  the  truth  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
underlies  the  whole  movement  of  Divine  j^rovidence 
for  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  man  as  we  have 
it  presented  in  the  NT.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  everywhere  in  the  Gospels,  while  God  the 
Father  is  I'egarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
things,  both  in  creation  and  in  redemption,  certain 
special  functions  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  yet  there  is  no  separation  or 
opposition  between  the  Divine  Persons.  God  the 
Father  is  the  Creator,  yet  all  things  were  made 
by  (did)  the  Logos,  /cat  X'^P'S  avrov  iyivero  ov5i  Sv  S 
yeyovev  ( Jn  P).  Redemption  is  the  work  of  the  Son  : 
'  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost '  (Lk  19^**).  He  came  '  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  10^^  Mt  202«).  He  is  the 
Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep  (Lk  15^''').  But 
the  love  which  surrounds  the  sinner  from  his  birtii, 
wliicli  remains  constant  throughout  his  life  of  sin, 
and  which  receives  him  into  a  perfect  reconciliation 
on  his  repentance,  is  the  love  of  the  Father  (Lk 
IS''"'-).  Furthei-,  the  salvation  which  is  the  result 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  everywhere  presented  as 
the  work  of  God  Himself.  Thus  is  the  love  of  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  and  assurance  as  regards  God's 
mind  and  will  towards  us  attained.  The  unity  of 
the  Divine  Persons  is  the  underlying  truth  of  the 
Atonement.  So  again,  the  works  of  Christ  are  '  in 
the  Spirit'  (Mt  12-8),  ^nd  the  Spirit  is  called  by 
Christ  '  the  Spirit  of  your  Father '  (Mt  10-").  The 
Son  is  the  means  of  communication  between  man 
and  the  Fatiier  (Mt  11-^  Lk  10",  Jn  14«  etc.),  yet 
the  Spirit  is  the  source  of  the  life  which  makes 
this  communication  possible  ( Jn  S^'^).  Further,  the 
Spirit  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  (Lk  11'^),  and  none 
can  come  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  draw  him 
(Jn  6^^).  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  finally,  how 
closely  interrelated  are  the  functions  of  the  Three 
Persons  as  described  in  Jn  14-16.  The  coming  of 
the  Paraclete  is  identified  with  a  coming  of  the  Son 
(14'8),  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  with  a  coming 
of  the  Father  (vv.^-  -^).  His  office  is  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Son,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Father 
(16'-*- 15),  in  the  Church  {W^<^-  etc.)  and  in  the  world 
(16^)  after  the  departure  of  the  Son.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Father 
is  creation,  of  the  Son  redemption,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  sanctification.  The  distinction  is  certainly 
Scriptural,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  these  works 
in  which  eacii  of  the  Divine  Persons  has  not  a  share. 
The  Trinity  in  Unity  is,  to  use  the  old-fashioned 
language,  both  ontological  and  economical. 

And  all  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian 
experience  of  our  own  time,  for  Christianity  is, 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  individual,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  through  and  in 
that  Christ  who  presents  Himself  afresh  to  every 
age  as  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
whose  personal  influence,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  survives  every  shock  of  revolution  as  well 
as  the  slow  movement  of  the  ages. 

(iii.)  The  philosophical  aspect. —This  is 
not  the  place  to  consider  the  great  question  as  to 
how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  commend 
itself  to,  or  be  justified  by,  the  philosophical  reason 
of  mankind.  The  problem  is  as  old  as  Christian 
theology,  and  is  latent  in  all  discussions  which 
touch  the  life  of  the  Christian  creed.  If  it  has 
not  been  greatly  canvassed,  at  least  directly,  in 
recent  times,  it  is  because  all  the  resources  of 
Christian  thought  have  been  devoted  to  a  work 
which  has  been  in  truth  more  pressing,  the  en- 
deavour to  grasp  more  firmly  anil  to  realize  more 
perfectly  the  facts  to  which  the  Scriptures  testify, 
the  elements  of  the  great  revelation  upon  which 
the  doctrine  depends.  When  the  time  for  full  dis- 
cussion comes,  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that 


the  general  mind  will  be  prepared.  The  old  ob- 
jection that  the  doctrine  is  apparently  contra- 
dictory, that  it  cannot  be  made  logically  con- 
sistent, is  certainly  losing  its  plausibility.  All  the 
lines  of  thought  wliich  have  guided  so  many  in  the 
direction  of  Agnosticism  have  converged  upon  this  : 
that  there  must  be  an  element  of  mystery  in  the 
nature  of  God.  The  old  Deistic  conception  of  a 
solitary  Sovereign  in  the  skies,  standing  above  and 
apart  from  creation,  is  now  impossible  for  the  in- 
structed. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  in 
truth  midway  between  Agnosticism  and  Deism. 
With  the  former  it  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
presenting  to  our  minds  the  inmost  natvire  of  the 
Supreme  One,  with  the  latter  it  insists  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  thinking  of  the  Deity  in 
terms  of  personality.  But  it  keeps  closer  than 
either  to  the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness 
and  the  needs  of  humanity,  because  it  builds  upon 
actual  experience,  the  experience  which  stands 
central  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  it  interprets 
this  experience  by  means  of  the  only  perfect  Per- 
sonality known  to  man. 

In  addition  to  this  general  consideration,  there 
are  tendencies  in  recent  thought  which  seem  to 
promise  new  light  on  the  old  doctrine.  Philosophy 
and  psychology  have  both  been  dealing  with  the 
question  of  personality,  and  have  been  revealing 
the  existence  of  jiroblems  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity and  suggestiveness  in  connexion  with  it. 
For  both,  human  personality  appears,  from  one 
point  of  view,  as  a  self-sufficing  unity,  and,  from 
another,  as  an  illuminated  portion  of  a  vast  world 
of  spiritual  existence.  It  is  both  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, both  universal  and  limited,  according  to 
the  waj'  in  which  it  is  regarded,  and  no  principle 
has  yet  come  to  light  by  means  of  which  these 
oppositions  can  be  shown  to  be  overcome. 

The  more  usual  way  of  approaching  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  personality  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  to  follow  the  line  indicated  by 
Lotze  (Microcosmos,  bk.  ix.  ch.  iv.)  and  regard 
personality  as  it  exists  in  man  as  incomplete,  per- 
fect personality  belonging  to  God  only.  If  this 
conception  be  justifiable,  we  may  well  expect  to 
be  able  to  apply  an  ancient  method  and  find  that 
distinctions  which  we  know  to  exist  in  man's  per- 
sonality may  be  correctly  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  distinctions  of  a  much  profounder  degree  in 
the  Divine  Being.  The  best  modern  exposition  of 
this  view  is  Illingworth's  Person  a  lit  >/,  Human  and 
Divine,  a  work  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
representing  for  our  time  the  classic  point  of  view, 
that  of  St.  Augustine  in  his  de  Trinitate. 

The  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  this  method  was,  however, 
clearly  seen  by  Augustine  himself,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
modern  philosophers  have  been  able  to  surmount  it  success- 
fullj'.  Regardinif  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  three,  '  memory,  understanding,  love,'  which 
we  know  of  in  ourselves,  he  yet  perceives  that  '  Tria  ista  .  .  . 
mea  sunt,  non  sua  ;  nee  sibi  sed  mihi  agunt  quod  agunt,  imo 
ego  per  ilia,'  and  again,  '  Ego  per  omnia  ilia  tria  memini,  ego 
intelligo,  ego  diligo,  qui  nee  memoria  sum,  nee  intelligentia, 
nee  dilectio,  sed  haic  habeo.  Ista  ergo  dici  possunt  ab  una 
persona  quae  habet  ha;c  tria,  non  ipsa  est  h<ec  tria '  {de  Trini- 
tate, bk.  XV.  ch.  xxii.  §  42).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Augustine 
or  any  of  his  successors  in  this  great  adventure,  not  even  Hegel 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  has  been  able  to  show  how  what 
in  us  is  only  the  attribute,  faculty,  or  thought  of  a  persona,  can 
become  a  Persona  in  the  Deity. 

There  is,  however,  another  line  of  thought  in 
recent  philosophy,  Avhich  seems  to  the  writer  to 
promise  much  better  results  for  the  Christian 
thinker.  Out  of  the  Hegelian  school  have  arisen 
some  who,  feeling  the  force  of  certain  considera- 
tions relied  on  by  Agnostic  reasoners,  hold  that 
the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  beyond  us, 
our  highest  categories  and  our  most  concrete  ex- 
periences being  inadequate  alike  to  express  or  to 
present  it.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been 
slowly  gaining  recognition  the  importance  of  the 
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conception  of  degrees  of  realitij.  liradley  in  liis 
Appearance  and  BcaHtij  has  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  to  call  attention  to  this  principle. 
Foe  to  theology,  as  he  professes  to  be,  he  may 
prove  its  most  useful  ally.  The  work  of  Pringle- 
Pattison  points  in  the  same  direction.  Person- 
ality may  be,  for  human  thought,  the  highest  of 
all  categories  ;  but  the  existence  of  certain  funda- 
mental antinomies  and  oppositions,  speculative 
and  practical,  proves  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
ultimate  form  of  being.  There  is  a  degree  of 
Reality,  a  final  Unity,  higher,  more  concrete,  than 
Personality.  There  must  be,  because  a  person  is, 
after  all,  essentially  one  among  many.  A  person 
is  Avliat  he  is,  not  merely  because  he  is  inclusive  as 
regards  his  own  experience,  but  because  he  is  ex- 
clusive as  regards  his  neighbours'  experience. 
Personality  cannot  therefore  be  a  full  clefinition 
of  the  Divine  nature.  God  is  personal  and  some- 
thing more.  In  His  final  Unity  He  is  super- 
personal,  and  this  super  -  personal  unity  is  the 
ultimate  Reality,  concrete  and  universal.  Here 
is  exactly  the  condition  demanded  by  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity.  The  most  complete 
monotlieism  is  compatible  with  the  recognition  of 
a  personal  multiplicity  in  the  Godhead. 

Literature.  —  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei  Niecence  ;  Waterland, 
Vindication  of  Christ's  i)ivi?iitu,  and  other  works ;  Dorner, 
Syst.  of  Christ.  Doctrine,  and  Hist,  of  the  Develop^nent  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed  ;  H. 
Browne,  Exposition  of  the  Articles  ;  Swete,  The  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
Martensen,  Dogmatik  ;  AVorks  on  NT  Theolorjy  by  Schmid, 
Weiss,  Oosterzee,  and  Beyschlag ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  ;  Gore,  The  Incarnation,  and  Dissertations  ;  Scott,  art. 
'Trinity'  in  Hastings'  DB  (Ext.  Vol.);  Sanday,  art.  'God  (in 
NT),'  ib.  (vol.  ii.);  art.  'Trinitiit'  in  PBE ;  Chadwick,  Christ 
bearing  nitness  to  Himself;  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and 
of  Experience  ;  R.  H.  Hutton,  Theol.  Essays,  Essay  on  '  The 
Incarnation  and  Principles  of  Evidence ' ;  Knight  and  Mar- 
tineau,  Inter  Amicos  ;  Armstrong,  The  Tririity  and  the  Incar- 
nation (from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view ;  see  also  Martineau, 
Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion).  On  the  philosophical  side, 
Hegel,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Among 
recent  books,  Illingworth's  Personality  Human  and  Divine, 
Rashdall's  Doctrine  and  Development,  and  the  present  writer's 
Idealism  and  Theology,  endeavour  to  deal  with  aspects  of  the 
question.  The  subject  has  not  been  treated  systematically  by 
recent  writers.  CHARLES   F.  D'ArCY. 

TRUMPET.— The  sole  mention  of  the  trumpet 
in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  Mt.'s  version  of  the  small 
apocalypse  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
eschatological  discourse  of  Jesus.  There  (Mt  24'") 
we  read  that  when  the  Son  of  ^lan  conies  in  the 
clouds  for  the  linal  judgment,  He  despatches  His 
angels  '  with  a  loud  trumpet '  to  gather  His  elect 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  context, 
especially  in  Mt.,  is  a  Jewish-Christian  application 
of  tiie  older  Messianic  tradition  (cf.  e.g.  Is  27'^,  Zee 
2^"  [LXX])  which  depicted  the  scattered  members 
of  Israel  being  summoned  together  by  a  trumpet- 
blast  at  the  Jlessiah's  advent.  The  figure  was 
natural,  for  the  trmnjjet-blast  denoted  the  approach 
of  majesty.  '  Power,  whether  spiritual  or  jihysical, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet :  and  so,  well  used 
by  Handel  in  his  approaches  to  the  Deity'  (Fitz- 
gerald's Letter.^,  i.  92).  It  was  a  favourite  figure 
of  John  Knox,  too,  as  Stevenson  has  noted  (in 
3Ie7i  and  Books).  But  it  is  rather  as  a  rallying 
summons  than  as  a  herald  of  royalty  or  even  an 
awakener  of  sleepers,  that  the  trumpet  is  em- 
jiloyed  as  a  pictorial  detail  in  the  passage  before 
us.  The  writer  does  not  develop  the  sketch.  We 
are  not  told  who  blows  the  trumpet,  though  possibly' 
the  angels  were  meant.  St.  Paul  seems  to  reflect, 
in  1  Th  4^",  the  tradition  which  connected  it  with 
the  archangel  Michael,  but  Mt.  merely  inserts 
the  realistic  trait,  owing  to  his  characteristic  love 
of  Hebrew  Messianic  prophecy.* 

*  Wellhausen  argues  that  as  '  the  trumpet  is  singular,  it 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  angels,  but  must  be  posited  as  a 
separate  unit.'     This  seems  prosaic.     '  Trumpet '  maj'  have  been 


Literature. — See  Huhn's  Messianischen  Wcissagungen  (§  45). 
\o\i's  Jiidische  Eschatolngie  (1903,  §  456);  'Bousset's  Antichrist 
(Eng.  tr.  pp.  247,  248),  and  the  same  author's  Die  Religion  des 
Judentums  (1903,  p.  224  f.);  also  Haupt's  Die  eschatolog. 
Aussagen  Jesu  (1895,  pp.  116 f.,  128 f.). 

James  Moffatt. 
TRUST. — That  personal  trust  is  the  innermost 
essence  of  the  faith  that  God  requires,  is  almost 
universally  recognized  by  Protestant  theologians. 
Only  in  rare  instances  may  one  still  meet  witli  the 
pronounced  intellectualistic  view  which  regards 
faith  as  the  assent  to  a  sum  of  doctrines.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  may  note  here  and  there  a  tendency 
towards  the  opposite  extreme — to  ascribe  a  value 
to  faith  as  a  subjective  state  without  special  regard 
to  the  reality  of  its  ground  and  content.  But  the 
one  view  is  as  un-Evangelical  and  un-Biblical  as 
the  other. 

When  Bellarmin  {de  Justif.  i.  4)  declares  :  '  haeretici  fidem 
tiduciam  esse  deflniunt ;  Catholici  fidem  in  intellectu  sedem 
habere  volunt,'  he  states  accurately  enough  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Evangelical  concep- 
tion of  faith,  and  yet  in  his  discussion  he  betrajs  a  fatal  mis- 
apprehension concerning  the  latter.  Protestants  do  define 
faith  a.sjiducia  (trust);  but  this  is  not  a  bare  and  empty  trust 
— the  ina7iis  hcereticorum  fiducia  against  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  impertinently  protested.  A  trust  that  is  merely  sub- 
jective is  indeed  groundless  and  empty,  and  therefore  worse 
than  worthless  (cf.  1  Co  152-  iV-20).  Faith  has  no  value  per  se  ; 
its  value  lies  solel.v  in  its  object.  If  the  object  is  unreal,  the 
faith  is  vanity.  Or  if  the  object,  though  real,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  him  that  trusts  himself  to  it,  his  confidence 
can  bring  him  only  loss.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  believes  ; 
the  vital  question  is,  whom  he  believes.  We  may  not  divide 
men  into  the  two  classes  :  those  who  belie\e  and  those  who  do 
not.  For  in  varying  degrees  of  confidence  all  men  believe 
(trust).  He  who  doubts  God,  believes  men  or  the  spirit  of  this 
world.  Confidence  in  any  object  other  than  God,  who  alone 
has  power  over  sin  and  death,,  could  not  in  any  case  have 
saving  value.  And  even  so  our  faith  would  not  be  '  saving,' 
unless  God  freely  purposed  to  save.  And  man,  though  free  in 
the  act  of  faith,  is  utterly  unable  to  produce  it  of  himself. 
Only  the  revelation  of  His  grace  can  call  forth  and  ground  faith 
in  God.  Any  possible  confidence  toward  God  not  grounded  in 
the  revelation  of  His  purpose  is  not  faith,  but  presumption. 

When  it  is  said  that  Christian  faith  is  personal 
trust  in  God  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  one  need 
not  conclude  that  '  faith  '  and  '  trust '  are  exactly 
equivalent  terms.  Tlie  thought  is  only  that  the 
deepest  essence  of  faith  is  trust,  and  that  there  is 
no  Christian  faith  that  is  not  personal  trust  in 
God.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  passages 
in  the  NT  in  which  these  words  occur  will  clearly 
show  that  even  here  —  to  say  notiiing  of  later 
ecclesiastical  usage — faith,  formally  regarded,  is 
the  more  comprehensive  term. 

'  Two  factors  (Momente)  are  to  be  distinguished  in  faith,  one 
relating  to  the  object,  the  knowledge  of  God  mediated  through 
Christ,  the  other  relating  to  the  state  of  the  subject,  the  trust 
in  salvation  resting  upon  Christ.  But  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  since  the  Christian  knowledge  of  God 
arises  only  in  and  with  the  trust  in  salvation.  To  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  sides  of  faith  correspond  the  two 
formulas  _/7(f(?«  quce  credit%tr  =  the  content  of  faith,  and  fides  qua 
crediti(r  =  the  attitude  of  faith.  Only  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  content  of  faith  consists  primarily  not  in  a  theologi- 
cally formulated  doctrine,  but  in  the  immediate  beholding  and 
understanding  of  the  saving  revelation  itself '  (Kirn,  art. 
'Glaube'in  PRE3). 

It  is  accordingly  unwarrantable  to  speak  of 
'  a  purely  intellectual  faith  in  God.'  The  mere 
holding  a  doctrine  to  be  true  is  not  faith  at  all. 
Earlier  dogmaticians  divided  the  function  of  faith 
into  three  acts  :  notitia,  knowledge,  instruction  in 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  assensus, 
assent  to  the  teaching  :  fidncin,  jjersonal  trust. 
This  view,  however,  is  misleading  ;  for  faith,  how- 
ever many  aspects  it  may  have,  is  yet  an  integral 
thing,  not  formed  by  the  synthesis  of  several  acts. 
And 

'  notitia  and  assensus  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  faith 
except  as  they  are  included  in  the  fiducia.     That  saving  trust 
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suggests.  We  should  rather  conjecture  that  ttiTa  a-ccX-Tiyyo; 
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does  not  arise  without  the  hearing  of  the  message  of  salvation 
(asM-i,  Ro  1017)  is  self-evident  and  undisputed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assensus,  as  the  sure  persuasion  of  the  power  of 
Christ  as  Redeemer  and  of  the  reality  of  the  God  who  is  above  the 
world,  is  brought  about  only  in  and  with  the  Jiducia.  .  .  .  Only 
this  one  thing  must  remain  unobscured,  that  the  right  and 
proper  answer,  of  man  to  the  saving  revelation  that  comes  to 
him  is  the  Jiducia,  and  that  out  of  it  grows  all  certainty  and 
knowledge  of  God  and  Divine  things  '  (Kirn). 

Some,  again,  liave  attempted  to  draw  a  positive 
distinction  bet\\een  faith  and  trust,  regarding 
faith  as  the  receiving  from  God,  and  trust  as  the 
yieUling  of  self  to  God.  The  essential  character- 
istic of  faith  is  indeed  recejDtivity  ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  trustful  yielding  of  self 
to  God  is  anything  more  or  other  than  the  oj^ening 
of  the  heart  and  life  to  His  influence  and  control 
through  the  overmastering  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  Christ.  In  other  words,  even  the  trustful  de- 
votion of  self  to  God  remains  at  bottom  a  receiving 
from  God. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  (cf.  esp.  E.  W. 
INIayer,  Das  christllchc  Gottvertrauen  und  der 
Glivuhe  an  Chrlstus,  1899)  to  show  that  while 
Christ,  according  to  the  NT,  is  the  object  of 
'  faith,'  only  God  is  the  object  of  the  full  'trust' 
of  the  Christian.  As  Jesus,  the  Christ,  revealing 
in  word  and  deed  the  Father's  holy  love,  bears  the 
otier  of  salvation  to  men,  so  through  their  faith  in 
His  revelation  He  brings  men  to  the  Father  in 
trust.  Trust  in  God  is  the  consequence  of  faith  in 
Christ.  But  can  this  view  be  consistently  main- 
tained ?  Faith  in  Christ— not  as  Prophet  merely, 
but  as  the  Bearer  of  salvation — is  justified  only  as 
we  have  ground  for  the  assurance  that  in  Him  God 
is  dealing  with  us.  So  then  faith  in  Christ  is  trust 
in  the  Father,  and  trust  in  the  Father  as  revealed 
in  Christ  is  also  trust  in  the  Son,  the  Bearer  of 
salvation  (Jn  14'ff-).  Certain  it  is  that  the  writers 
of  the  NT  saw  in  Christ  more  than  Teacher  and 
Example.  Even  as  their  exalted  Lord  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  personal  Helper. 

So  long  as  the  revelation  of  God's  grace  was  not 
yet  complete  in  the  sending  forth  of  His  Son  and 
then  of  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  (Gal  4'»-  «),  faith  could 
not  rise  to  its  full  measure.  Before  Christ  the  full 
conception  of  faith  could  not  be  reached.  The 
word  '  trust '  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  and 
not  seldom  in  certain  other  OT  books.  It  does 
not,  however,  signify  the  pei-fect  fellowship  of  the 
child  of  God,  but  only  a  reliance  upon  God's  faith- 
fulness. The  predominant  idea  in  the  trust  of  the 
OT  was  ho})e.  There  Avere  lieroes  of  faith  before 
Christ,  but  their  faith  could  not  be  perfect,  for 
they  had  not  received  the  object  of  their  hope  (He 
1 P^'-  •*").  In  Christ  the  filial  disposition  is  estab- 
lished (cf.  e.g.  V^-).  And  so  fundamental  and  all- 
comprehensive  Avas  His  work  as  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  that  He  could  be  truly  called  '  the 
author  and  perfecter  of  faith  '  (12^).  Only  as  men 
know  God  in  Christ  can  they  know  what  faith  in 
its  full  sense  is.  The  life  of  faith  is  communion 
with  God  in  and  through  Christ,  and  the  nerve  of 
that  communion  is  personal  trust.  Christian  trust 
is  reliance  upon  God,  but  not  upon  '  God  out  of 
Christ.'  Neither  can  it  be  reliance  upon  Jesus 
except  as  the  essential  revelation  of  the  Father. 

Not  unknown  in  Church  history  is  a  view  of  the  redeniptorial 
work  of  Christ  which  would  make  it  consist  in  appeasing  an 
angry  God.  According  to  this  view  Christ  and  not  the  Father 
is  the  Reconciler,  God  and  not  the  world  is  reconciled.  In 
such  a  case  perfect  childlike  trust  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
There  would  be  no  firm  ground  for  it.  If  God  has  once  changed 
His  purpose,  why  should  He  not  do  so  again  ?  Only  where 
God  is  manifest  in  Christ  as  the  Reconciler  of  the  world  (2  Co 
519)  can  there  be  perfect  security  for  time  and  eternity.  Where 
Christ  is  thought  of  as  having  wrought  a  change  in  the  will  of 
God,  men  will  with  wavering  hope  implore  Him  to  intercede 
with  God  on  their  behalf,  and  will  perhaps  also  invoke  the  aid 
of  many  saints.  Perfect  assurance  is  not  to  be  reached  by  this 
road. 

Only  as  we  have  the  Son  do  we  have  the  Father 
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(Jn  146fl-,  1  Jn  223-  ^4)^  ij^t  we  have  the  Son  only 
because  of  the  Father's  love  (Jn  Z^%  Jesus  knows 
tlie  Father,  and  He  teaches  us  to  know  Him.  His 
life  is  the  glorious  example  of  trust  in  the  Father's 
love.  But  it  is  not  through  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  the  '  inner  life  '  of  Jesus  that  men  are  led 
into  perfect  lilial  trust.  He  promised  His  disciples 
a  perfect  joy,  which  no  one  should  take  awav 
(16"-"-2^),  but  this  was  to  come  only  after  He  shoul!! 
have  been  glorified.  God's  boundless  love  for 
sinners  must  first  be  manifested  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  (Ro  5^  S^^).  Yet  even  Christ's  dying  and 
rising  again  on  our  behalf  (2  Co  o'^)  is  not  the  final 
proof  of  God's  love.  God  has  also  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  (Gal  4^  Ro  S^^^-)- 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit  means  the  reality  of  com- 
munion in  prayer,  and  the  Spirit's  work  in  us  is  the 
pledge  of  our  complete  salvation  at  last  (cf.  e.g. 
Ro  8-8,  2  Co  5^).  To  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  one  may  be  strengthened  to  know 
that  love  which  passeth  knowledge  (Eph  S"*^-)  ;  to 
know  and  have  believed  the  love  which  God  hath 
in  us  (1  Jn  41")  ;  and  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  love 
of  God  (Jude  v.^i)— this  is  the  meaning  of  Christian 
trust. 

Since  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  our  assurance, 
we  must  place  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  (Ph  S^"^-). 
The  seed  of  Abraham  or  of  Israel  may  not  trust  in 
this  relation  (Mt  3",  Jn  S^^ff-,  Ro  2-8-  -9,  Gal  Z"^-  ^% 
Nor  may  we  trust  in  works  of  righteousness  {e.g.  Ro 
3i9ff-,  Eph  29,  Tit  3^),  or  in  our  good  purpo.se,  effort, 
or  zeal  {e.g.  Ro  9i«  W«-,  Ph  3«).  Even  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  and  the  profession  of  faith  will 
avail  nothing  without  the  vital  union  with  Him  in 
the  faith  that  works  by  love  (Mt  T~^^-,  Ja  2"«-, 
1  Co  lO^-i^,  Rev  31).  Moreover,  not  even  what  men 
call  a  good  conscience  can  give  security  ( 1  Co  4^-  •*, 
1  Jn  P"'-)-  The  wondrous  fact  of  fellowship  in  the 
love  of  God  is  indeed  a  token  of  the  life  of  God 
in  us.  And  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  us, 
we  shall  obtain  assurance  in  the  way  of  sincere 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  love.  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart — He  can  pardon  and  heal.  And 
when  by  His  grace  our  heart  is  set  free  from  self- 
condemnation,  our  communion  with  God  may  be 
unbroken. 

Upon  the  immovable  foundation  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  in  Christ  (2  Co  5i'»«'-)  the 
individual  apjiropriates  to  himself  the  promise  by 
faith.  Thereby  he  experiences  a  present  grace  and 
rejoices  in  the  sure  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  (Ro 
5}-  ^).  Because  he  has  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit — 
because  God's  love  has  been  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart — he  can  even  glory  in  tribulations  (5=^"^,  cf. 
12'-).  Even  bearing  the  cross  and  being  crucified 
with  Christ  are  his  joy  and  glory  (Gal  2^"  6'*,  Ph 
38*f-)-  Out  of  the  richness  of  the  grace  of  this 
fellowship  he  can  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  his  good,  that  is,  for  his  salvation,  and 
he  is  persuaded  that  nothing  can  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ.  There  is 
no  power  that  can  gainsay  the  loving  will  of  the 
eternal  God  (Ro  S'^'^^j^  jn  every  condition  he 
proves  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  grace  {e.g.  2  Co 
12^),  and  by  prayer  and  supplication  finds  that 
God's  peace,  far  surpassing  all  understanding  of 
men,  keeps  guard  over  his  heart  and  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Ph  4*'- '').  Through  faith  he  is  kept 
in  a  hope  sure  and  steadfast  unto  the  final  salva- 
tion which  awaits  him  {e.g.  1  P  P"-).  But  the 
sureness  of  the  hope  does  not  work  carelessness. 
'  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on  him  puri- 
fieth  himself  even  as  he  is  pure'  (1  Jn  3^).  The 
true  believer  is  '  careful  without  care. '  Moreover, 
the  grace  of  our  fellowship  Avorks  zeal  in  service 
(1  Co  15^").  Only  the  Christian  can  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  from  anxious  care  in  order  that  he  may 
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devote  himself  fully  to  the  Avoik  •which  God  has 
given  him.  The  past  is  under  the  blood  and  the 
future  is  secure  in  the  promises  of  God  (Tholuck). 
And  because  he  sees  in  Christ  the  grand  purpose 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  and  the 
security  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose, he  cannot  despair  of  the  world  any  more  than 
he  can  despair  of  himself.  Because  he  knows  the 
grace  of  Clirist  he  can  gladly  accept  his  own  lot  in 
life,  and  '  in  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  labour  of 
love '  serve  and  wait  and  watch  (Lk  12^^-  ^"j  2  Co  5"-  ^"). 
Christian  trust  is  a  state  of  heart ;  yet  it  has 
seemed  better  to  lay  stress  iijjon  its  ground  and 
essential  significance  than  upon  its  jisychological 
aspects.  Christian  joy  and  peace  are  effects  of  a 
power  beyond  ourselves.  Only  God  can  give  them. 
It  is  our  part  to  make  sure  of  our  union  with  Christ, 
and  then  to  see  that  we  receive  not  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain  (2  Co  6').  The  full  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  promise  of  peace  is  not  to  be 
had  at  once.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  jjath  of  trust. 
But  if  there  is  established  the  relation  of  such  con- 
fidence in  God  that  all  our  weaknesses,  doubts, 
fears,  and  sins  drive  us  to  our  sure  Helper,  the 
goal  of  perfect  peace  will  surely  be  reached  at  last 
(cf.  Mt  11-8-30,  He4«). 

Literature. — The  art.  Faith  is  presupposed  throughout,  and 
also  that  of  Dr.  Warfield  in  Hastings'  DB.  See  also  Drum- 
niond,  Pax  Vobisciun  ;  Herrmann,  Faith  and  Morals,  and  The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  ;  Kahler,  Zitr  Lehre  von 
der  Versbhnung,  and  Der  Lehendige  Gott ;  J.  G.  Tasker,  '  Trust 
in  God  and  Faith  in  Christ '  in  ExpT  xi.  [1900]  490. 

J.  Pt.  VAN  Pelt. 

TRUTH. — Apart  from  the  adverbial  phrases  '  of 
a  truth '  (Mk  12^2,  Lk  4-^)  and  '  truly '  {e.g.  Uk  14™, 
Tk  9-^  12^"*),  which  are  used  in  their  ordinary 
colloqui.al  sense  (cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus,  p. 
227),  tiie  only  occurrence  of  this  term  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  is  in  the  hypocritical  address  of 
tlie  Piiarisees  and  Herodians  to  Jesus  (Mt  22^^, 
Mk  12'^,  Lk  20'--),  where  the.se  soi-disant  inquirers 
compliment  Him  on  His  sincerity  as  a  teacher. 
Here  loyalty  to  the  truth  is  opposed  to  the  dis- 
ingenuous spirit  that  allows  itself  to  be  swayed  by 
fear  or  flattery.  The  impression  made  by  Jesus 
on  His  opponents  was  one  of  fearless  honesty  and 
candour  ;  He  was  no  casuist  or  time-server,  and  it 
was  His  recognized  character  of  religious  frankness 
and  veracity  which  suggested  their  trap.  For  all 
His  sympathies,  they  knew  He  would  be  straight- 
forward. They  could  count  upon  His  telling 
dangerous  and  unjjleasant  truths,  no  matter  what 
His  word  might  cost  Him.  He  had  the  courage 
without  which  truthfulness  is  impossible,  and  these 
Jews  were  cunning  enough  to  trade  upon  His  very 
virtues. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  '  truth '  is  used 
in  a  special,  pregnant  sense,  characteristic  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  age.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  cate- 
gories or  themes  of  the  book,  and  its  proportions, 
as  well  as  its  perspective,  are  entirely  different 
from  anything  in  the  Synoptics.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  occurs,  as  in 
the  phrases  about  true  witness  (S^^-  *-  21^^),  or 
credible  statements  (S''*) ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
word  means  no  more  than  veracity,  and  its  adjective 
repre.sents  '  trustworthy '  (cf.  lO"  with  7^*  81"*-  ■*«• '"' 
and  16'').  In  Pilate's  remark,  'Truth!  what  is 
truth?'  (18^8),  however,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a 
more  definite  conception.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in 
this  scene  the  implied  censure  of  a  false  attitude 
to  truth,  as  Cowper  has  pointed  out. — 

'  But  what  is  truth  ?     'Twas  Pilate's  question  put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  ?  will  not  God  impart  His  light 
To  them  that  ask  it?— Freely— 'tis  His  joy, 
His  glory  and  His  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere. 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark.' 

{Task,  bk.  iii.  1.  270). 


Truth,  in  this  passage,  however,  has  the  further 
connotation  of  sjjeculative  or  abstract  knowledge, 
and  the  majority  of  the  references  throughout  the 
Gospel  are  tinged  by  such  associations.  They 
converge  on  the  jirinciple  that  the  spiritual  is  the 
real,  and  that  the  truth  of  human  life  is  attainable 
only  in  relation  to  Christ,  who  is  at  once  the  true 
Life  of  God  and  the  true  means  whereby  men 
ajipropriate  that  Divine  and  absolute  nature. 

Two  small  linguistic  problems  lie  at  the  threshold  of  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  '  truth '  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  (a)  Attempts  have  been  made,  notablj'  by  Wendt  (e.g. 
in  SK,  1883,  p.  511  f.,  and  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  259 f.),  to 
read  ot.Xy,tiu«.  as  equivalent  to  'faithfulness'  or  'rectitude,'  on 
the  analogy  of  the  LXX  rendering  (eAeo,-  xxi  a.Xv,8tia)  for  the 
Hebrew  original  of '  grace  and  truth.'  Certainly,  in  li-i-  iv^  the  OT 
antithesis  is  unmistakable.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  x'^P'' 
is  substituted  for  'iXio;,  the  author  is  evidently  using  '  truth ' 
here  in  a  deeper  and  special  meaning  of  his  own.  The  general 
usage  of  the  term  throughout  the  Gospel,  whether  as  applied  to 
God  or  man,  cannot  be  explained  by  '  faithfulness '  or  '  righteous 
conduct,'  any  more  than  by  mere  '  veracity.'  Even  where  the 
OT  form  of  expression  is  retained,  the  content  and  the  substance 
of  the  thought  are  extended  and  intensified.  (6)  A  cognate 
difficulty  is  occasioned  hy  the  use  of  two  adjectives,  a.Xr,8r.i  and 
xXrflno;,  in  connexion  with  aXyMum  (see  ExpT  xv.  [1904]  505,  xvi. 
42-43).  No  rigid  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them  in  the 
Gospel  (note  the  variant  in  81*>),  as  if  they  were  equivalent 
precisely  to  verax  and  verus.  The  latter  maj'  be  translated 
'  true,'  in  the  sense  of  real,  as  opposed  to  what  is  counterfeit 
(151)  or  transient  and  inadequate  (19  632-  51) ;  but  often  what  is 
true,  in  the  sense  of  veracious  and  sincere,  is  thereby  sub- 
stantial, the  sole  realitj'  amid  the  shadows  of  falsehood,  just  as 
God,  who  is  trtie  (cf.  Field,  ON  iii.  p.  104),  as  opposed  to 
deceptive  and  disappointing  idols,  is  also  real,  in  the  sense  of 
being  living  and  lasting.  Hence  a.Xti8y,;  (826)  and  a.\r,9nci;  (72**) 
are  applied  equally  to  God  (cf .  3^3),  as  the  Father  who  has  sent 
the  Son,  while  the  former  adjective  is  used  (e.g.  in  655)  where 
the  latter,  in  the  sense  of  real  or  genuine,  would  have  been 
equall3'  appropriate  (cf.  6^2  19). 

Truth,  in  this  specific  sense,  forms  one  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  equivalent 
eitiier  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  being  and  will,  or 
to  the  Divine  being  and  will  itself  ;  in  other  words, 
it  represents  the  higher  and  heavenly  reality  of 
things,  transcendent  and  absolute,  and  corresponds 
generally  to  light  (cf.  1®  and  5^^)  in  its  sphere  and 
functions.  Like  the  light,  however,  the  truth  is 
not  an  abstract  entity,  much  less  an  intellectual 
system,  to  the  author,  but  this  Divine  reality  as 
manifested  in  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  revealed  in 
the  Son.  He  is  the  Truth  {\4^) ;  He  and  it  are 
identified  (cf.  S^--  '^^).  All  else  is  transitory  and 
unsubstantial.  Whatever  apjjears  to  compete  with 
this  truth  is  either  counterfeit  or  merely  relative. 
Jesus,  as  the  perfect  Son  of  God,  is  the  final  and 
adequate  embodiment  of  God's  saving  will ;  and 
the  common  term  for  that  heavenly  nature,  in 
relation  to  man's  errors  and  ignorance,  is  the  truth. 
But  the  errors  and  ignorance  against  which  it  has 
to  struggle  are  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  It 
is  truth  to  be  done  (3-'),  not  speculation  to  be 
understood.  The  prerequisite  for  coming  to  the 
light  of  the  Logos  is  a  sound  moral  disposition, 
faithfulness  to  the  light  of  conscience,  and  genuine 
sincerity  of  thought  and  deed.  Such  is  the  point 
pressed  by  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  which  included  earnest  seekers 
for  the  truth  (cf.  12-'"^-)and  so-called  'philosophers' 
or  religious  theorists,  in  Judaism  and  paganism, 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Christian  estimate  of 
Jesus,  and  probably  preferred  Gnostic  presenta- 
tions of  communion  with  God.  To  meet  both  of 
these  contemporary  currents,  he  states  his  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  Truth.  With  that  Christ 
all  truly  sincere  souls  have  an  affinity,  which,  if 
allowed  to  develop  naturally,  will  bring  them  into 
touch  with  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objec- 
tions to  Christ,  often  paraded  on  intellectual 
grounds,  are  run  back  to  moral  defects,  and  failure 
to  see  the  reality  of  God  in  Christ  is  attributed  to 
some  unreality  of  human  character. 

The  roots  of  this  unique  conception  may  partly 
be  found  in  Philo,  but  ultimately  they  run  back  to 
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Platonism  and  the  later  Stoicism  (cf.  Grill,  p.  204  f.), 
while  even  Egyptian  theology  had  crowned  the  god 
Thoth  with  the  attribute  alku  dXijdrjs  of  the  Logos 
(cf.  Keitzenstein,  Zivci  religionsgcsch.  Fragcn,  pp. 
56,  80  f.).  But  the  distinctive  usage  of  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  lies  in  its  correlation  of  this  conception 
with  the  historic  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Asiatic-Greek  audience  for  Avhich  the  book  was 
immediately  composed,  learnt  that  He  was  a  king 
of  truth  (18^*'),  instead  of  being  king  of  some  realm 
whose  Jewish  Messianic  associations  failed  to  im- 
press Hellenic  readers.  This  was  a  timely  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gosjjel.  It  was  a  reading  of 
Christ's  personality  which  could  not  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  those  for  whom  the  more  local  and 
national  associations  of  Judaism,  or  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  had  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  their 
interest  and  appeal.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
two  realms  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  of  reality 
and  unreality,  which,  like  the  cognate  antithesis 
of  light  and  darkness,  heljis  to  body  forth  the 
moral  dualism  of  the  Gospel.  The  opposition  of 
men  to  Christ  as  the  Logos  is  referred  to  their 
connexion  with  the  realm  of  the  devil  (8^*"- ),  whose 
hereditary  policy  is  hatred  of  the  Divine  truth. 
The  author  does  not  speculate  on  any  fall  of  the 
devil,  nor  does  he  discuss  the  origin  of  this  cosmic 
feud  ;  he  is  content  to  trace  it  through  history,  in 
the  practical  experience  of  mankind.  Truth  and 
falsehood,  reality  and  unreality,  light,  and  dark- 
ness, are  set  in  juxtaposition.  His  Christ  is  a 
King  of  Truth.  '  He  reigns  as  Himself  holy  and 
true,  by  the  power  of  the  truth  which  He  reveals 
— truth  in  the  conscience,  truth  in  the  heart,  and 
truth  in  the  mind — and  over  those  who,  through 
His  grace  and  spirit,  have  become  fundamentally 
true ;  who  stand  in  the  eternal,  abiding  relation- 
ship of  peace  and  love  and  holiness  towards  God ' 
(Reith,  The  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  p.  138).  The  con- 
trast between  this  and  the  realm  of  falsehood  and 
unreality  is  moral,  rather  than  metaphysical,  for 
the  writer,  though  the  metaphysical  basis  is  plain. 

Hence  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  witness 
borne  to  the  truth  by  John  the  Baptist  (5^^)  and 
that  borne  by  Christ  (S'*"  18'^).  The  former  passage 
( where  '  the  truth '  is  meant  to  cover  more  than  its 
ordinary  sense,  although  the  language  of  the  latter 
is  employed)  is  in  the  line  of  V^-  '^^.  But  when 
Jesus  is  said  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  or  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  in  the  sense  that  He  bears  witness 
to  Himself  (8")  as  the  Truth.  His  whole  Person 
and  work  are  an  adequate  revelation  of  the  Father's 
inner  being.  To  see  Him  is  to  see  the  Father.  His 
witness,  therefore,  consists  in  Avhat  may  be  termed 
His  loyalty  to  Himself,  and  His  devotion  to  that 
vocation  of  being  true  to  God's  will  for  which  He 
became  incarnate,  and  from  which  no  fear  of  death 
could  deter  Him  (cf.  Lidgett,  The  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  24  f.).  A  further  line  of 
Avitness  to  the  truth  of  God  is  afforded  by  those 
who  accept  the  revelation  of  Christ  (3^^).  Their 
adhesion  to  the  truth  affords  to  the  world  fresh 
evidence  of  the  truth's  power  ;  they,  as  it  were, 
accredit  the  transcendent  purpose  of  God  by  their 
obedience  to  it  as  the  moral  ideal  of  their  life. 
This  is  indicated  already  in  the  Prologue  by  the 
words  'we  beheld  .  .  .  we  have  all  received.' 
Finally,  there  is  the  living  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  (see  below)  in  the  Church,  Avhich,  unlike  the 
so-called  Gnostic  revelations  of  fresh  knowledge,  is 
ever  loyal  to  the  historical  personality  of  Christ, 
and  aims  consistently  at  glorifying,  instead  of 
obscuring  or  diminishing,  the  vital  significance  of 
His  life  for  the  human  soul. 

This  note  is  struck  loudly  and  clearly  at   the 

very  outset,   in   the   Prologue :    '  And   the   Logos 

became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.    And  we  beheld 

his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
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Father,  full  of  grace  and  ti'uth.  .  .  .  F'or  of  his 
fulness  we  have  all  received,  even  grace  upon  grace. 
For  the  law  was  given  througii  Moses :  grace  and 
truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  li'i- 1«- "). 
Here,  just  as  the  conception  of  the  Truth  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  Way  in  W- «,  the  aspect 
of  grace  controls  that  of  truth.  Religion,  in  this 
definition,  is  not  the  arduous  aspiration  of  man's 
soul,  stretching  up  wistfully  to  communion  with 
God,  but  the  gracious  revelation  of  God  to  men 
through  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  initiative 
is  on  God's  side  ;  and  the  Divine  nature,  in  its 
absolute  reality,  is  mediated  for  the  soul  by  Christ 
alone,  not  by  any  number  of  theosophic  seons.  All 
that  either  the  OT  economy  or  contemporary 
Gnosticism  could  offer  the  soul  was  a  partial  dis- 
closure of  God's  inner  being.  Time-honoured  and 
plausible  as  rival  methods  might  be,  they  were  at 
best  imperfect.  The  full  revelation  was  in  Christ 
as  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  par  excellence,  the 
Truth  of  God,  and  therefore  of  man,  amid  shadows 
and  appearances.  He  is  the  revealer,  or  rather  the 
revelation  Himself.  His  personality  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that  Divine  essence  which  He 
alone  can  communicate  in  all  its  fulness  to  believing 
men,  and  through  which  men  realize  themselves 
fully.  He  is  the  true  way  to  life.  The  author 
emphasizes  this  central  and  primary  conception  on 
two  lines.  Not  only  does  he  change  the  '  mercy ' 
of  the  Gr.  OT  into  '  grace,' — a  change  which  is  all 
the  more  significant  that  this  great  Pauline  term 
never  recurs  in  the  Gospel, — but  the  companion  idea 
of  trtdh  (cf.  Ex  34^)  is  expanded  from  faithfulness 
or  veracity  to  what  a  modern  might  describe  as  the 
absolute  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  an  inner, 
heavenly  reality,  or  rather  the  Reality,  which 
Christ  alone  (V^)  could  disclose.  The  'truth'  of 
God  is  thus  neither  information  to  be  gained,  nor 
dogmas  to  be  supernaturally  revealed,  but  is  at 
once  personal  and  full  of  initiative.  It  is  God 
Himself  manifesting  His  essential  life  to  the  faith 
and  need  of  man.  As  Maurice  once  put  it,  '  Truth 
must  be  a  person  seeking  us,  if  we  are  to  seek 
him.' 

While  this  mission  and  ministry  of  the  truth  have 
reached  their  climax  in  the  brief  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  the  latter  phase  was  only  its  final,  not  its 
first  manifestation.  Like  the  Light,  the  Truth 
has  been  in  the  world  prior  to  its  absolute  revela- 
tion and  embodiment  in  Christ  the  Logos  (3^"- -'). 
In  all  ages,  and  from  all  quarters  (cf.  18^^),  Christ 
draws  to  Himself  those  v^ho  practise  the  truth.  In 
the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Jos  2"  [LXX],  Ps-Sol  \V 
with  ^Xeoj,  cf.  Ps  83^^)  this  phrase  means  simply 
to  deal  truly  or  to  act  sincerely,  according  to  the 
context.  The  author  of  this  Gospel,  however, 
follows  his  usual  method  of  putting  into  such 
phrases  a  deeper  and  specific  content,  so  that  here 
it  denotes  rather  the  active  exercise  and  practical 
manifestation  by  good  people  of  what  corresponds 
to  God's  real  character.  To  practise  the  truth  is  a 
synonym  for  doing  works  in  God  (3^')!  This  is 
independent  of  nationality.  It  is  also  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  p^e-Christian  era  ;  or  rather, 
according  to  this  Gospel,  the  historj^  of  humanity, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  not  wholly  out 
of  touch  with  the  ti'ue  Spirit  and  Life  of  God  (F-  ^). 
The  present  passage,  taken  along  with  a  remark 
like  that  of  18^''  ('everyone  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice '),  suggests  a  view  of  paganism 
similar  to  that  of  Ro  2'-*-  F"'urthermore,  it  implies 
that  men  grasp  this  '  truth '  of  God  by  the  exercise 
of  their  entire  moral  nature.  The  reality  of  God, 
as  Spirit  and  as  Personal  Life,  cannot  be  known 
except  by  real  men,  by  those  whose  character  is 
real  to  the  core.  The  conditions  of  that  personal 
knowledge  are  singleness  of  mind,  purity  of  con- 
science, and  openness  of  heart.     It  is  the  exercise 
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of  these  that  brings  a  man  into  permanent  touch 
with  the  reality  of  the  Divine  nature  as  manifested 
in  Christ.  Tlie  locus  dassicus  for  this  profound 
conception  is  7^^ ;  although  the  term  '  trutli '  does 
not  occur  there,  the  identification  of  disinterested- 
ness and  candour  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  truth 
(cf.  7'*)  shows  that  the  idea  was  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

This  inwardness,  with  its  corollary  of  freedom 
from  national  or  local  cults,  is  brought  out  with 
especial  clearness  in  the  well-known  definition  of 
Christian  worship  (-l-^-  '■^'^),  where  truth  is  associated 
with  spirit.  In  contrast  to  external  and  ritual 
woi'ship,  the  genuine  worshipper  must  approach 
God  inwardly ;  it  is  like  to  like,  as  in  3"'^'-  The 
spiritual  is  the  inward,  the  real.  As  God's  nature 
is  such,  His  worshippers  must  correspond  to  Him  ; 
and  if  worship  is  oti'ered  in  the  spirit,  it  is  thereby 
genuine.  A  similar  antithesis  to  the  symbolic  and 
unsubstantial  worship  of  the  OT  underlies  17^'"^^ 
where  truth,  in  a  certain  abstract  sense,  denotes 
the  eternal  reality  of  the  Divine  nature  as  revealed 
to  men,  tlie  ideal  or  truth  of  life  realized  in  Christ, 
and,  through  Him,  in  His  people.  By  His  con- 
secration or  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose  of  revelation,  Christ  makes  it  poss- 
ible for  His  disciples  to  be  consecrated  to  God's 
service — a  consecration  which,  as  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  term  allows,  implies  personal  purification 
from  sin.  Negatively,  the  vocation  is  equivalent 
to  a  deliverance  from  the  stains  and  illusions  of  the 
transient  world,  which  is  superior  to  the  OT  ritual. 
Positively,  it  denotes  an  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
God.  His  name  and  His  truth  are  the  same.  They 
represent  the  reality  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ,  with  the  twofold  antithesis,  running 
through  the  entire  Gospel,  between  this  final 
revelation  and  the  inadequate  OT  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  contemporary  philosophic  or  tlieo- 
sophic  speculations  about  truth  on  the  other. 

A  further  apijlication  of  this  freedom,  inherent 
in  the  absolute  and  inward  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  occurs  in  the  debate  (cf.  Peyton, 
Memorabilia  of  Jesus,  p.  446  f.)  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews  in  8^"- — a  passage  which  reproduces  the 
great  Pauline  ideas  of  Gal  3^-5^^,  although  redemp- 
tion as  usual  is  included  under  the  aspect  of  revela- 
tion, rather  than  vice  versa.  The  efiects  of  truth, 
when  received  by  men,  are  here  described  summarily 
^a  freedom  (8^-'-).  The  argument  is  this.  As  the 
Father  seeks  true  worshippers,  whose  note  is 
spirituality,  so  the  Son  seeks  true  disciples,  whose 
characteristic  is  loyal  adherence  to  His  teaching, 
i.e.  to  Himself  (cf.  8^-*  ^'')  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  Adherence  or  obedience  of  this  kind 
yields  a  knowledge  of  God's  real  nature ;  it  initi- 
ates men  into  the  true  purpose  and  mind  of  the 
Father,  and  invests  them  with  the  Divine  nature 
itself  (17^).  Their  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  is  not 
a  process  of  abstract  learning.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectualisnv  about  it.  It  is  not  a  mastery  of  theo- 
sophic  principles  or  subtle  theories,  but  participa- 
tion in  a  personal  Life.  And  contact  with  this 
brings  a  verve  and  independence  into  life,  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  reality,  a  freedom  from  bondage  and 
legalism,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  a  nature 
whose  capacities  are  set  free  to  realize  themselves 
fully.  In  another  aspect,  freedom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deliverance  from  sin  ;  although  such  a 
reference  is  not  excluded  even  in  8=*-,  it  is  definitely 
suggested  in  17^^,  Avhere  participation  in  the  Divine 
life  is  made  to  involve  personal  purification,  through 
the  death  of  Christ.  '  What  men  needed  was  to  be 
sanctified,  that  is,  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  It 
was  not  in  their  power — surelj^  no  reason  can  be 
conceived  for  this,  but  that  which  lies  in  their  sin 
— to  consecrate  themselves,  and  what  they  were 
not  able  to  do  for  themselves  Christ  did  for  them 


in  His  own  person.  He  consecrated  Himself  to 
God  in  His  death '  (Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ, 
p.  269). 

A  third  aspect  of  this  inward  and  absolute  know- 
ledge of  God  in  Christ  is  presented  in  the  conception 
of  the  Spirit  or  Paraclete  throughout  the  closing 
chapters  (14-17).  Considered  under  the  category 
of  a  liberating  power,  these  references  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  Sijirit  of  Truth  (which,  it  is  curious  to 
recollect,  were  applied  to  Mohammed  by  iNIoham- 
niedan  divines)  may  be  defined  as  a  presentation 
of  the  liberating  efi'ect  of  the  truth,  as  opposed  to 
traditional  and  antiquarian  views  of  Jesus  which, 
even  within  the  Church,  might  restrict  the  full 
appreciation  of  His  Person.  The  author  had  to 
meet  a  twofold  danger,  and  he  chose  to  state  his  new 
conception  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  form 
of  a  Gosjjel,  not  of  a  treatise  or  an  Epistle.  One 
reason  for  this,  as  he  suggests  in  the  sayings  repro- 
duced in  15'-'^  and  16^^  is  his  heartfelt  conviction 
that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  that  no  fresh  state- 
ments or  progressive  views,  such  as  those  pro- 
mulgated by  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics,  are 
authoritative  unless  they  represent  elements  already 
jjresent  bj^  implication  in  the  words  and  works  of 
the  incarnate  Logos.  The  deeper  interpretation  of 
Christ,  with  which  he  came  forward  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  later  age,  is  none  other  than  a 
fresh  discovery  of  latent  truths  in  Christ.  The 
influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  is  not  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  inde- 
pendent oracles  or  to  the  task  of  striking  out  original 
additions  to  the  revelation  of  Christ,  which  would 
render  the  latter,  in  any  sense,  superfluous  or  in- 
ferior. The  test  of  all  such  new  interpretations  is 
their  loyalty  to  the  historic  manifestation  of  the 
Logos.  The  Spirit  of  Truth,  bestowed  by  Christ 
upon  His  Church  (14^'''),  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all 
true  disciples  the  bearing  and  meaning  of  Christ's 
own  teachings ;  '  he  shall  bear  witness  of  me  .  .  . 
he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  (for  a  different 
reading  in  Jerome,  etc.,  cf.  l^eatle's  Ei}ifiihrunc/'^, 
p.  98),  for  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself  ...  he 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you'  (cf.  Bruce,  The  Training  of  the 
Twelve,  pp.  376  f.,  418  f.).  This  great  definition  of 
the  right  and  limitations  of  true  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  Christian  consciousness,  safeguards 
it  alike  against  the  abuses  of  Gnostic  speculation 
and  the  disinclination  to  advance  beyond  the  Jewish- 
Christian,  or  rigidly  Messianic,  interpretation  of 
Christ's  Person  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
first  generation  of  the  discijiles.  To  knoiv  Christ 
after  the  flesh  was  far  from  exhausting  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  Person.  His  Spirit,  i.e.  His  living  pres- 
ence in  the  Christian  Church  and  consciousness, 
had  still  more  to  unfold  of  truth  and  grace.  Hence 
one  privilege  of  being  in  contact  with  this  '  Truth,' 
as  embodied  in  Christ,  is  that  disciples,  no  longer 
in  touch  with  the  earthly  Jesus,  are  fitted  to  adapt 
it  to  varying  conditions,  to  see  it  in  ever  fresh 
bearings,  and  to  apply  it  with  inexhaustible  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  preserve  its  essential 
meaning.  Their  training  in  it,  so  far  from  involv- 
ing any  disloyalty  to  it,  is  a  part  of  their  fidelity 
to  its  principles. 

'Tliey  who  follow  the  Spirit's  guidance  will  not  receive  an 
illumination  enabling-  them  to  dispense  with  truth,  but  the 
enablement  to  lay  hold  of  truth.  .  .  .  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Truth  given  in  Christ  will  need  from  age  to  age  His  expounding 
to  unlock  its  stores ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith  in  Him 
a,n<l  His  office  in  the  present  shall  never  loosen  men  from  the 
Gospel  given  once  for  all,  or  draw  them  away  from  the  eternal 
Father,  by  enabling  any  voice  born  onlj-  of  the  present  to  seem 
wholly  Divine.  Standing  fast  in  the  unchanging  Truth,  and  an 
endless  progress  in  taking  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  indissolubly 
united '(Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  p.  58  f.). 

Thus,  while  the  author  carefully  and  stringently 
safeguards  the  future  revelations  of  religious  trutn 
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by  limiting  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  historical 
Logos,  lie  contemplates  fresh  advances  in  the 
apprehension  of  Christ  (16^^),  just  as  he  does  in  the 
in-actical  extension  of  tiie  Church  (17-").  Revela- 
tions in  the  future,  and  of  the  future,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  The  latter  is  not 
fettered  by  the  past.  This  prophetic  function  of 
the  Spirit  may  seem  rather  one-sided  (so  Beyschlag, 
XT  Theol.  i.  282)  as  compared  with  its  ethical 
]>resentation  in  Paul.  But  it  is  in  line  with  the 
Synoiitic  tradition,  where  the  Spirit  is  primarily, 
if  not  entirely,  a  spirit  of  witness  ;  while  the  other, 
more  ethical  aspect,  is  at  least  suggested  in  the 
context  (cf.  W- ").  The  truth  or  reality  of  the 
Divine  life,  at  any  rate,  includes  the  future  (cf. 
Ps  25^  [LXX]) ;  as  indeed  it  must,  if  God's  purpose 
is  a  developing  plan  throughout  history  and  ex- 
iserience,  and  if  this  truth  or  reality  is  personal. 
For  as  a  personality  is  ex  hypothcsi  full  of  resources 
and  surprises,  the  richer  is  its  life.  Its  spirit  must 
be  a  perennial  self-expression,  conditioned  only  by 
the  receptive  powers  of  men.  Consequently  the 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  these  allusions  to  the 
progressive  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  the 
future  and  of  the  future,  is  to  prevent  loyalty  to 
the  historic  essence  of  Christianity  from  degenerat- 
ing into  stagnant  adherence  to  an  institution  or  a 
creed.  What  Jesus  said,  as  Cyprian  used  to  insist, 
was:  'I  am  the  Truth,''  not,  'I  am  Tradition.' 
Christ  is  God's  last  Word  to  the  world.  But,  as 
the  writer  strikingly  implies  in  the  phrase,  '  The 
Spirit  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  trutli,'  the  full 
interpretation  of  that  Word  was  not  attained  by 
the  primitive  generation  of  the  disciples.  They 
had  no  monopoly  of  it.  '  Most  friends  of  truth,' 
said  Vinet,  '  love  it  as  Frederick  the  Great  loved 
music.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  fond  of  music  but  of  the 
flute,  and  not  indeed  fond  of  the  flute  but  of  his 
flute.'  It  is  to  prevent  any  religious  aberration  of 
this  kind  that  such  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are 
put  forward.  They  express  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
revelation,  which  cannot  be  held  by  a  trivial  or 
narrow  life,  any  more  than  it  can  be  selfishly 
grasped  or  adequately  weighed  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced age  of  Christendom. 

Liter ATi'RE. — The  conception  of  truth  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
handled  by  all  the  editors,  notably  by  Westcott  and  Oscar 
Iloltzmann.  Besides  the  special  essays  of  Wendt  (see  above) 
and  Ruling  (SKZ,  1895,  625  f.),  see  Schrenck's  Die  johann. 
Anschaumig  vomLeben (1898), -p.  86t.  ;  J.  Grill,  Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Entstehxing  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902)  pp.  201-206  ;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Johannine  Vocabulary  (1703,  1727) ;  V.  H.  Stanton  in 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  816-820 ;  Cheyne  in  EBi  5217-5219  ;  Weiss, 
NT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  §  147  ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol.  ii.  p. 
375  f.  ;  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  ij/e  (1894),  p.  41  f.; 
Du  Bose,  Soteriology  of  NT,  pp.  291  f.,  297  f.  ;  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Theological  Essays  (p.  18  f.) ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The  InAuence  of 
Jesus  (x>.  142 f.);  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  253  ff. 

James  Moffatt. 
TURNING.  — 1.  The  Gospel  terms.  — In  EV  of 

the  Gospels  the  vbs.  '  turn,'  '  convert'  represent  no 
fewer  than  8  different  Gr.  words.  The  ordinary 
terms,  and  the  ones  we  have  almost  exclusively  to 
do  with  in  the  following  article,  are  crrp^^w  and 
iirL<rTp4(po}  (whence  iwiaTpocpT),  '  conversion,'  in  Ac 
15^).  In  addition  to  these  we  find  (each,  however, 
used  only  once  in  the  Gospels)  ciTroaTp^cfxj  (Mt  5'*-), 
vwoarp^cpw  (Lk  2'*^),  di^axwp^w  (Mt  2~),  avaKa/xwro} 
(Lk  10«),  dTTo^atj'w  (2113),  yivofxai  (Jn  16-«)— all  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  turning,  and  rendered  by 
'  turn '  either  in  AV  or  RV. 

(1)  Literal  turning. — Both  aTp4<pu3  and  i-maTpicpo} 
are  used  in  this  sense.  Once  a-Tpecpw  occurs  transi- 
tively, where  Jesus  bids  His  disciples,  when  smitten 
on  the  right  cheek,  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter 
(Mt  5^^).  Both  vbs.  frequently  occur  in  the  passive 
form,  but  with  a  reflexive  or  middle  meaning,  to 
denote  the  turning  of  oneself  round.  Usually  it 
is  Jesus  Himself  who  thus  turns  round  (crr/ja^ets. 


€Tr larpaKpeis),  to  look  for  someone  (e.g.  Mk  5^",  Lk 
22'*!),  or  to  address  some  pointed  word  to  those  who 
follow  (e.g.  Mt  16-^,  Lk  d^% 

(2)  Figurative  or  spiritual  turning. — In  this  sense 
both  arpe^u}  and  iin(XTpi(p(j}  are  employed,  but  the 
former  only  once  (Mt  18^).  The  noun  ^Tn(TTpo<pr], 
corresponding  to  iiriffrpecpii}  in  its  spiritual  sense, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  in 
Ac  15^.  Both  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  in  the 
NT  the  AV  frequently  renders  these  vbs.,  when 
they  denote  a  spiritual  turning,  by  '  convert,'  and 
in  Ac  15^  it  renders  eTnarpoeprj  by  '  conversion.'  RV 
retains  '  conversion  '  in  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  '  convert '  in  Ja  5^^-  ""  (where  the  vb.  is  active 
and  transitive — '  convert  a  sinner') ;  but  otherwise 
it  has  substituted  '  turn  '  for  '  convert '  —  a  wise 
course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  modern  religious 
speech  '  conversion '  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  con- 
ventional sense  that  does  not  always  correspond 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  In  another  im- 
portant respect  the  RV  has  corrected  a  wrong- 
impression  produced  by  the  AV  renderings.  The 
latter,  through  the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  (convertor), 
not  only  uses  the  vb.  '  convert,'  but  renders  the 
reflexive  (rrpecpeadaL,  iin.(XTp€(peadai  as  if  they  Avere 
genuine  passives,  and  instead  of  '  turn '  has  '  be 
converted.'  A  still  more  glaring  mistranslation 
appears  in  the  quotation  from  Is  6^"  [LXX]  given 
in  Mt  1315,  Jn  12^",  Ac  28^7  (cf.  Mk  412).  In  Is  G^'^ 
AV,  correctly  enough,  has  'lest  they  convert' — 
'  convert '  in  the  time  of  King  James  being  used 
intransitively.  But  in  the  NT  j^assages,  though 
the  Gr.  vb.,  except  in  Jn  12^°,  is  in  the  active  form, 
just  as  in  the  LXX,  the  'convert'  of  Isaiah  is 
changed  into  'be  converted.'  Both  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passages  and  in  those  cases  in  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage,  the  vbs. 
though  passive  in  form  are  certainly  reflexive  in 
meaning,  RV  has  changed  the  '  be  converted '  of 
AV  into  '  turn "  (see  Mt  IS'^  W,  Mk  41-,  Lk  22»-, 
Jn  12-'»,  Ac  319  28-7).  It  is  with  this  spiritual 
turning  or  '  conversion '  that  we  shall  be  occupied 
in  the  remainder  of  the  article. 

2.  The  NT  facts. — (1)  So  far  as  the  term  'turn' 
or  '  convert '  is  concerned,  the  Gospels  can  hardly 
be  said  to  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  doctrine  of 
conversion  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  In 
jNIt  1315,  Mk  412,  Jn  12-^»  an  OT  prophecy  (Is  6i»)  is 
referred  to  ;  but  both  in  its  original  use  and  its  NT 
application  it  is  a  national  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual turning  that  is  meant.  Again,  the  notable 
passage,  Mt  18^  '  Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as 
little  children,'  etc.,  though  often  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
conversion,  can  hardly  be  used  for  this  purpose 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  context.  For  it  was 
addressed  directly  to  the  Twelve  at  a  time  long- 
subsequent  to  their  call  to  the  Apostolate  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Judas,  who  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  Apostles  at  this  period  were  '  uncon- 
verted '  men  ?  Moreover,  the  turning  which  Jesus 
demanded  of  them  was  not  that  absolute  turning 
from  sin  in  order  to  follow  Himself  which  the  word 
'conversion'  is  used  to  denote,  but  a  turning  from 
those  foolish,  unworthy  ambitions  which  had  just 
prompted  the  question,  '  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? '  (v.i),  and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  in  God's  Kingdom  humility  is  the  real 
badge  of  greatness.  Similarly,  when  our  Lord 
says  to  Peter,  '  When  once  thou  hast  turned  again 
(AV  '  When  thou  art  converted '),  stablish  thy 
brethren'  (Lk  22^^),  it  seems  evident  that  the 
Apostle  did  not  lack  conversion  in  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  he  was  being  sum- 
moned beforehand  to  a  fresh  and  more  devoted 
return  to  his  Master's  service  after  his  fall. 

When  we  pass  to  Acts,  however,  we  do  find 
iiriaTpi(j>(i}  and  iinffrpofpri  in  a  sense  that  corresponds 
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to  the  familiar  use  of  the  term  'conversion.'  When 
St.  Peter,  preaching  to  the  multitude  in  Solomon's 
Porch,  says,  '  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  turn  again, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out'  (Ac  3^"),  the 
turning  he  demands  is  unquestionably  the  kind  of 
turning  that  conversion  implies.  When  it  is  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydda  that  they  '  turned  to 
the  Lord '  (9^^),  it  is  their  conversion  that  is  referred 
to.  So  likewise  at  Antioch,  when  '  a  great  number 
that  believed  turned  unto  the  Lord'  (11-');  and  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  to  the  people  of  Lystra 
that  they  should  '  turn  from  these  vain  things  unto 
the  living  God'  (14^^);  and  again  when  the  same 
Apostles  passed  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria 
'  decliiring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,'  and 
causing  great  joy  unto  all  the  brethren  (15^;  see, 
■further,  v.i»  26^^-  2«). 

In  the  Epistles  the  use  of  the  figure  of  turning 
to  denote  the  great  spiritual  change  that  consti- 
tutes a  man  a  Christian  is  infrequent ;  but  we  have 
it  in  2  Co  3'6,  and  notably  in  1  Th  1»  '  How  ye 
turned  unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and 
true  God.'  And  this  use  of  the  word  'turn,'  we 
must  remember,  was  not  only  a  natural  figure  to 
denote  a  great  spiritual  transformation,  but  one 
that  was  especially  familiar  to  every  pious  Jew. 
The  prophetic  writings  are  full  of  it.  And  no- 
where, whether  in  the  OT  or  the  NT,  is  there  a 
finer  expression  of  the  idea  than  in  the  words  of 
Deutero- Isaiah  :  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon '  (Is  55^  ;  cf.  6'»,  Ps  SP^,  Jer  3'*,  Ezk  33", 
Hos  12",  Jl  2i2f-,  Zee  pf-). 

(2)  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the  terms  for 
'  turning '  in  the  NT,  in  seeking  there  for  the  fact 
of  conversion.  The  reality  itself  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  In  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Himself  we 
have  manifest  cases  of  conversion  in  the  sinful 
woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
1^'^-),  in  ZaccliJBus  the  publican  of  Jericho  (19*"^'), 
in  the  penitent  robber  on  the  cross  (23^^-  *^).  The 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (15"*^-),  who  'came  to 
himself '  and  then  returned  to  his  father,  is  a  parable 
of  conversion.  And  what  are  those  great  appeals 
that  Jesus  constantly  makes — for  a  taking  up  of 
the  cross  in  order  to  follow  Him  (Mt  16"^  11),  for  a 
Avillingness  to  lose  one's  life  in  order  to  find  it 
(10^**  16"^  18®-''),  for  a  'hating'  of  one's  dearest 
friends  in  order  to  be  His  disciple  (Lk  14"^) — but  a 
demand  for  conversion,  even  though  the  figure  of 
turning  is  not  employed  ? 

In  the  story  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  again,  we 
have  constant  illustrations  of  the  great  spiritual 
change — the  3000  souls  brought  into  the  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2*'),  and  those  who 
thereafter  were  added  to  them  day  by  day  (v.'*") ; 
the  results  that  everywhere  followed  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  whether  by  the  lips  of  evangelists 
(g5.6.i2  ipi.24)  oj.  Apostles  (Q^^  lO-**  141  etc.);  the 
striking  individual  cases  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(837),  Cornelius  (lO^-*"-  IpS),  Lydia  of  Thyatira 
(16i«-),  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  (v.^off-).  Above 
all,  we  have  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself — the  most 
typical  and  remarkable  example  the  world  has 
ever  seen  of  that  complete  and  conscious  turning 

of  the  soul  which  we  name  conversion  (9^^-  22^"^' 
26i2ff.). 

(3)  Once  more,  the  fact  of  conversion  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  above 
all  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  the  employment  of 
other  figures  than  that  of  turning.  For  it  is  evi- 
dently conversion  that  is  described  by  the  putting 
off  of  the  old  man  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new 
(Col  3"),  by  the  transition  from  a  world  of  darkness 
to  a  kingdom  of  light  (Ro  U^-,  Eph  5«,  Col  P^, 
I  Jn  1''  2^),  by  the  ideas  of  a  crucifixion  of  the  old 


self  (Ro  6"),  an  awaking  out  of  sleep  (Eph  5'^),  and 
even  a  rising  from  the  dead  with  a  view  to  walking 
in  newness  of  life  [ib.,  Ro  6^).  This  last  figure  of 
a  rising  from  the  dead  reminds  us  how  near  conver- 
sion as  a  forthputting  of  the  human  will  approaches 
to  regeneration  as  an  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
so  brings  us  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  larger 
doctrinal  relations. 

3.  The  Christian  doctrine. — Properly  speaking, 
conversion  as  Ave  use  the  word  is  a  modern  and 
popular  rather  than  a  Scriptural  or  theological 
term  ;  but,  while  its  inexactness  leads  sometimes 
to  its  being  misapiilied,  it  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient word  to  denote  the  conscious  side  of  that 
great  change  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  Christian. 
In  dAvelling  further  on  it  we  may  think  (1)  of  its 
essential  nature ;  (2)  of  its  particular  contents ; 
and  (3)  of  its  types  or  modes. 

(1)  The  essential  nature  of  conversion. — There  is 
a  very  frequent  misconception,  according  to  which 
conversion  is  thought  of  as  a  passive  experience 
rather  than  an  active  energizing  of  the  human  will. 
We  have  often  heard  it  said,  for  example,  that 
someone  'has  got  converted.'  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  blame  for  this  incorrect  use  of  the  word  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  AV,  with  its  '  be  con- 
verted' instead  of  'turn.'  The  Greek  lends  no 
support  to  the  idea  of  a  passive  conversion.  If  we 
except  Ja  S^'^-  ^**  (where  the  reference  is  to  the  action, 
not  of  the  Divine  power,  but  of  the  human  preacher 
or  teacher  who  mediates  the  message  of  salvation), 
there  is  not  a  single  case  in  the  NT  where  the  word 
for  turning  or  conversion  is  so  employed  as  to  sug- 
gest that  something  is  wrought  upon  a  man  from 
without.  Always  it  is  an  act  of  the  man  himself 
that  is  so  described  ;  the  turning  is  a  self-turning, 
a  human  and  moral,  not  a  supernatural  and  meta- 
physical change. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are 
other  figures  in  the  NT  which  represent  the  process 
of  becoming  a  Christian  as  something  that  is  carried 
through  by  the  operation  of  a  Divine  power.  The 
new  birth  (Jn  3^"^-),  the  new  creation  (2  Co  5^'',  Gal 
G''),  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit  3^),  all  point  to  another  side 
of  the  matter.  But  what  we  have  to  notice  here 
is  that,  as  distinguished  from  regeneration,  conver- 
sion at  all  events  is  always  represented  as  a  work 
and  a  duty  the  full  responsibility  for  which  is  laid 
upon  man. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  precise  relations 
between  conversion  and  regeneration,  we  pass  into 
a  difficult  region  where  questions  are  raised  which, 
as  Professor  Laidlaw  has  said,  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  theologians  to  avoid.  '  Reformed  theology  pre- 
sents no  reasoned  connexion  between  regeneration 
in  the  stricter  sense  and  conversion  with  its  fruits ' 
(Bib.  Doct.  of  Man,  266).  And  for  lack  of  a  reasoned 
and  definite  theory,  or  even  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  NT  teaching,  the  figure  of  regeneration  has 
very  commonly  been  overworked,  while  the  moral 
side  of  the  change  involved  in  becoming  a  Christian 
has  been  neglected.  But,  while  it  is  Scriptural  to 
say  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  a  mys- 
terious Divine  work  has  been  effected  within  him, 
it  is  equally  Scriptural  to  say  (and  Scripture  says 
it  much  oftener)  that  we  become  Christians  by  our 
own  free  choice,  and  that  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  be  Christ's  disciples  or  not  rests 
with  ourselves.  Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  larger  problem  of  the  relation  between 
human  freedom  and  the  Divine  will,  and  can  only 
say  here  that  in  the  NT  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion come  before  us  as  one  and  the  same  process, 
looked  at  from  the  Divine  and  the  human  side 
respectively,  but  looked  at  as  essentially  a  moral 
rather  than  a  metaphysical  change.  Men  are  born 
of  the  Spirit,  but  they  must  turn  if  they  are  to 
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enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  '  Tliis  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,'  exclaimed  the  father  of 
the  Prodigal,  for  he  recognized  a  nuracle  of  Divine 
grace  in  his  son's  return.  But  that  heavenly  mys- 
tery had  its  human  counterpart,  that  miracle  of 
grace  its  moral  coefficient ;  for  the  Prodigal  had 
turned  away  from  the  swine-trough,  '  and  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.'  See,  further,  art.  Re- 
generation. 

(2)  The  particular  elements  of  conversion. — When 
we  analyze  conversion,  two  elements  show  them- 
selves ;  for  two  moments  are  involved  in  every  act 
of  turning  :  there  is  a  tui'ning  from  and  a  turning 
to.  Christian  conversion  is  a  turning  from  self,  the 
world,  and  sin  ;  and  a  turning  to  God  in  Christ. 
But  these  are  just  the  two  moral  acts  which  in  the 
NT  are  commonly  designated  by  the  names  '  repent- 
ance '  and  '  faith. '  And  so  it  seems  proper  to  say 
that  repentance  and  faith  are  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  conversion.  And  this  is  confirmed  when 
we  find  that  in  the  record  of  the  Aijostolic  preaching 
conversion  or  turning  is  associated  Avith  repentance 
on  the  one  hand  and  faith  on  the  other.  '  Repent 
ye  therefore,  and  turn  again '  is  the  point  to  which 
St.  Peter  brings  his  sermon  in  Solomon's  Porch 
(Ac  3^**) ;  and  St.  Paul's  claim,  as  he  stands  before 
King  Agrippa,  is  that  he  has  declared  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  '  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to 
God  '  (26-").  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the 
Greeks  of  Antioch  that  'a  great  number  that 
believed  turned  unto  the  Lord'  (IP^).  Corre- 
sponding again  Avith  this  separate  presentation  of 
the  two  sides  of  conversion,  is  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  combines  the  two  when  he  says  to  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  as  he  sums  up  his  ministry 
among  them,  that  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  his 
testimony  has  been  this  :  '  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  20-'). 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  whether  in 
conversion  repentance  comes  before  faith,  or  faith 
before  repentance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  it  is  a  somewhat  barren  discussion  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  practice,  the  fact  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  conscious  experience  of  the  soul  faith 
rises  into  more  immediate  prominence  in  some  cases 
and  repentance  in  others.  But  what  is  of  import- 
ance is  to  note  that  in  conversion  both  are  inextric- 
ably joined  together  in  the  unity  of  a  complex  but 
single  moral  act. 

(3)  The  modes  or  types  of  conversion. — (a)  Two 
strongly  contrasted  types  meet  us  in  the  NT  and 
in  the  whole  history  of  Christian  experience.  The 
one  is  marked  by  deep  contrition  for  sin — contrition 
that  amounts  in  some  cases  to  a  positive  agony  of 
mental  distress.  From  the  other  the  element  of 
pain  and  contrition  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  it 
consists  in  a  joyful  and  unclouded  acceptance  of  the 
love  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Paul  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  are  representa- 
tives of  the  violent  and  painful  type  of  conversion 
— reproduced  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  experience  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and 
Bunyan.  Cornelius,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
Lydia  '  the  seller  of  purple,'  may  stand,  perhaps,  for 
the  gentler  and  simply  trustful  type — forerunners 
of  multitudes  like  them  in  every  subsequent  age. 
Theologically  the  difference  between  these  two 
types  might  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  as 
repentance  and  faith  are  the  two  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  conversion,  in  the  one  case  repent- 
ance is  more  prominent,  and  in  the  other  faith. 
For  while  it  is  ti:ue  that  repentance  is  primarily  a 
change  of  mind,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  mere  feeling  of  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  yet 
repentance  is  at  all  events  that  side  of  conversion 
which  represents  the  soul's  backward  and  down- 
ward look,  just  as  faith  is  the  aspect  of  it  in  which 
the  soul  looks  forward  and  upAvard.     And  so  con- 


trition for  the  sorrowful  past,  even  while  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  true  repentance,  is  yet  in 
certain  cases  its  very  natural  accompaniment. 
The  full  explanation,  however,  of  the  difierences 
between  these  two  types  of  conversion  must  be 
sought  from  psychology  rather  than  theology,  in 
the  field  of  experience  and  not  in  that  of  doctrinal 
theory.  They  are  due  for  the  most  part  to 
diversities  in  natural  temperament,  in  personal 
history,  in  religious  education,  and  especially  in 
the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  religious  thought  and 
belief.  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  in  his  wide  experience  as  an  evangelist 
he  had  never  met  M'ith  conversions  of  the  agonizing 
type  so  common  in  an  earlier  generation,  once 
raised  the  question  Avhether  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
not  in  these  days  have  changed  His  modus  operandi. 
The  question  is  startling ;  but  considered  in  the 
light  of  Jn  16'^  it  may  have  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
it.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  the  Church  of  our 
time  into  new  and  larger  views  regarding  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ ;  and  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  a  once  familiar  type  of  conversion 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  without  sur- 
rendering their  belief  in  the  reality  and  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  both  the  Christian  evangelist  and  his 
hearers  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(6)  Tavo  other  Avell  -  knoAvn  and  strongly  con- 
trasted types  are  those  of  sudden  and  graducd  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  nurtural  conversion.  Of 
the  former  the  NT  aftbrds  numerous  examples  ; 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  NT  conversions  are  evidently 
sudden  in  their  mode.  It  does  not  follow,  hoAvever, 
that  Ave  should  take  this  to  be  the  ordinary,  much 
less  the  only  legitimate  type.  In  NT  times  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  conversion  should  be 
sudden.  The  gospel  made  its  appeal  at  first  to 
those  Avho  had  groAvn  up  in  a  Avorld  ruled  by 
principles  the  very  o^jposite  of  those  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  and  the  transition  from  either  Judaism 
or  paganism  to  Christianity  Avas  bound  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  absolute  and  sudden  break.  And 
such  conversions,  of  course,  are  common  still,  in 
Christian  lands  as  well  as  in  the  mission  field, — in 
the  case  of  those  Avho  find  themselves  standing  face 
to  face  at  last  Avith  the  Christ  of  Avhom  they  have 
never  heard  before,  or  of  Avhom  they  have  never 
rightly  thought,  or  Avhose  grace,  though  long 
familiar  enough,  they  have  hitherto  deliberately 
resisted.  Then  constantly  there  takes  place,  as 
Henry  Drummond  said,  '  an  experience  which 
Avords  are  not  alloAved  to  litter— a  something  like 
the  sudden  snajiping  of  a  chain,  the  Avaking  from  a 
dream  '  (  Nat.  Law  in  the  Spir.  World,  94). 

It  is  difierent  in  the  case  of  those  avIio  from 
infancy  have  been  brought  up  under  the  nurturing 
care  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  Christian  home, 
and  Avho  have  almost  unconsciously  been  respond- 
ing to  tills  nurtural  treatment.  Timothy  suggests 
to  us  an  example  in  NT  times  of  gradual  or  nurtural 
conversion  (Ac  16^  1  Ti  P)  ;  though  it  Avas  through 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  no  doubt,  that  his  early  training 
blossomed  into  the  floAver  of  a  rich  personal  faith 
(1  Co  4^').  In  later  times  nurtural  conversions 
become  common  ;  and  under  ideal  conditions  of 
Christian  education  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  type.  When  one  has  been  born  in  a 
Christian  home,  dedicated  to  Christ  in  infancy, 
surrounded  continually  by  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  so  has  learned  '  from  a  child '  to  knoAv  and  love 
and  folloAV  Jesus,  a  sudden  and  startling  conversion 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Christians  Avitli  such  a 
history  can  seldom  tell  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
conversion.  And  yet  the  name  of  '  conversion  '  is 
not  to  be  Avithheld  from  certain  experiences  that 
have  usually  come  into  such  lives.     For  the  un- 
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conscious  Christianity  of  childhood  needs  to  be 
transformed  into  tlie  conscious  Christianity  of 
developed  character.  There  may  be  no  day  and 
hour  that  can  be  named,  but  there  is  generallj'  a 
pretty  wcll-detined  period  ■when  the  first  instinctive 
love  and  faith  and  obedience  pass  into  the  deliberate 
attitude  of  the  surrendered  will. 

Modern  students  of  the  iJsychology  of  religious 
experience  have  proved  to  how  large  an  extent 
what  we  call  '  conversion  '  is  associated  with  those 
physiological  and  psychological  changes  that  belong 
to  the  transition  from  childhood  to  dawning  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  This  transition  is  not  a 
sudden  process,  not  a  thing  of  a  day  or  an  hour. 
It  covers  a  considerable  period,  but  in  that  jjeriod 
a  momentous  work  is  going  on.  And  in  those  days 
there  comes  to  every  young  soul  that  has  been  well 
nurtured  a  new  feeling  of  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  life,  and  a  fresh  sense  also  of  the  possibilities 
that  life  oilers  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.  The  old 
Greek  stories  about  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
the  choice  of  youth  are  not  only  perennially  true, 
but  have  a  special  Christian  application.  Even 
those  who  have  learned  from  their  earliest  child- 
hood to  love  and  honour  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
and  Lord  do  not  escape  the  need  for  a  critical 
decision.  When  the  time  comes  for  taking  up  the 
free  development  of  character,  Jesus  Christ  stands 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  and  though  He  knows 
of  very  many  that  they  have  been  following  Him 
hitherto.  He  asks  whether  they  are  going  to  forsake 
Him  now  or  follow  Him  still.  When  a  young  heart 
replies,  like  Simon  Peter  of  old  (Jn  6'''*-),  'Lord,  to 
Mhom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,'  that  heart  has  turned  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately to  Christ.  Of  such  conversions  there  are 
multitudes ;  for  in  order  to  conversion  a  soul  does 
not  need  to  be  violently  plucked  up  by  the  roots 
and  transplanted  to  another  soil.  It  is  enough  if, 
knowing  what  it  does,  it  turns  joyfully  to  Christ, 
as  the  Hower  turns  to  follow  the  pathway  of  the 
sun. 

(c)  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  converted  more  than  once  ; 
and  point  is  given  to  the  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  the  Lord  said 
to  Peter,  '  When  once  thou  has  turned  again  (AV 
'  when  thou  art  converted  '),  stablish  thy  brethren' 
(Lk  22'*'^).  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  suppose 
that  that  process  of  conversion  which  is  the  full 
equivalent  on  the  human  side  for  the  Divine  act  of 
regeneration  is  an  experience  that  can  be  repeated. 
And  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  evident  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  definite  yielding  of  his  wdll  to 
Christ  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's 
ministry,  and  not  after  the  ministry  was  ended. 
But  these  words  of  Jesus  to  His  Apostle  suggest 
that  while  conversion  in  the  express  and  primary 
sense  can  be  experienced  only  once,  there  are 
secondary  conversions,  of  one  kind  or  another,  that 
may  fall  within  the  comiiass  of  a  true  Christian 
life.  One  such  is  when  a  Christian  man,  as  in 
Peter's  case,  has  fallen  into  grievous  sin,  but 
repents  and  turns  to  Christ  again,  not  only  '  with 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,'  but  with  a  fuller  pur- 
pose of  new  obedience  than  he  ever  cherished 
before.  This  is  that  repentance  of  a  (Jhristian 
man  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  2  Co  7"— a  repent- 
ance which  may  work  in  him  such  indignation 
against  himself,  such  vehement  desire  to  make 
amends  for  his  backsliding,  and  as  it  were  to  be 
'  avenged '  upon  it,  that  he  may  become  in  many 
respects  a  stronger  Christian  than  he  was  before, 
and  thus  better  able  to  stablish  and  strengthen  his 
brethren.  Another  type  of  secondary  conversion  is 
Avhen  a  man,  without  the  quickening  spur  of  repent- 
ance for  some  great  backsliding,  comes  to  a  fuller 
realization   of    Christ's   claim    upon   him   for    the 


costliest  and  best  he  has  to  give,  and  so  makes  a 
fresh  and  higher  departure  in  the  Christian  life,  a 
departure  that  is  deliberate  and  definite,  and  thus 
may  properly  be  described  as  a  turning.  In  ways 
like  these  there  may  be  several  conversions  or 
spiritual  turning-points  in  a  Christian's  history — 
zigzags,  so  to  speak,  on  the  steep  ascending  path 
upon  which  he  made  his  definite  entrance  when  he 
first  turned  to  Christ,  with  full  consciousness,  as 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  his  life. 

Literature. — The  Lexx.  of  Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer,  s.vv. 
a-Tfi^ai,  iTiirTpzifai ;  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Conversion ' ;  Field,  Sotes 
on  the  Translation  of  ^T  (1899),  246  ;  ExpT  vii.  [1890]  396,  xi. 
[1899-1900]  4,  244,  289,  xv.  [1904]  337.  On  the  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion see  Augustine's  Confessions  ;  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding  ; 
Charnock,  Works  (Nichol's  ed.),  iii.  88 ;  Laidlaw,  Bib.  Doct.  of 
Man,  263  ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Chr.  Theol.  401  ;  Stevens, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Salvation,  483;  Stearns,  Evid.  of  Chr.  Experience, 
126  ;  Drummond,  Nat.  Laiv  in  the  Spir.  World  ;  'The  Psych,  of 
Conv.'  in  Ch.  Quart.  Rev.  hi.  (1903)  17  ;  A.  R.  \\'hately,  'Conv. 
and  Mod.  Thought'  in  Churchman,  xx.  (1906)  413  ;  A.  J.  Mason, 
The  Ministry  of  Conversion  (1902);  W.  Adams  Brown,  Chr. 
Theology  in  Outline  (1907),  403 ;  and  more  fully,  for  the 
psychology  of  the  subject,  J.  B.  Pratt,  Psych,  of  Jiel.  Belief 
(1907),  with  the  literature  on  p.  312  f. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
TURTLEDOVE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65''. 

TWELVE.  —  See  artt.  Apostles,  Disciple, 
Seventy. 

TYRE  (for  many  common  features,  see  SiDON). 
— The  most  noted  district  and  city  of  Phcenicia, 
the  city  being  40  miles  N.W.  of  Capernaum  in 
Galilee.  Its  name  is  simply  the  'Kock,'  from  two 
rocks  in  the  sea — a  larger  and  a  smaller — a  nule 
distant  from  the  shore,  lying  parallel  therewith, 
about  3000  feet  in  length,  and  containing  some  150 
acres.  This  '  Rock,'  as  a  breakwater,  earlj'  invited 
mariners,  and  ultimately  furnished  the  elements 
of  two  harbours, — the  Sidonian,  north  ;  and  to  the 
south  the  Egyptian,  now  long  filled  with  sand.  It 
served  also  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as  a  treasure-house 
for  the  merchandise  that  there  was  stored  for  trans- 
shipment between  East  and  West.  Old  Tyre  was 
the  residential  jiortion,  extending  at  times  for  5 
miles  along  the  shore. 

As  early  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 
Amarna  tablets.  Tyre  is  mentioned  with  Sidon  as 
a  locality  of  note.  Its  daring  sailors  had  mastered 
the  art  of  sailing  the  open  sea  by  the  stars,  thus 
outdoing  rivals  who  as  yet  had  to  steer  by  sight 
of  land,  and  anchor  at  night.  In  the  height  of 
their  power  Tyrian  merchantmen  frequented  every 
Mediterranean  port,  sailing  the  Atlantic  to  the  tin 
mines  of  Britain,  and  even  perhaps  circumnavigat- 
ing Africa. 

In  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Ashurbani- 
I)al  laid  siege  to  Tyre  and  practically  destroyed 
the  land  city.  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Tyre 
for  seven  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  completely 
subdued  it.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  in  a  state 
of  decay,  morally  as  well  as  otherwise.  To-day  it 
clings  to  the  rock,  a  community  of  some  4000,  a 
stagnant  Arab  village  of  fisher-folk. 

As  the  conflict  betAveen  the  authorities  and  Jesus 
waxed  to  the  murder-point,  the  masses  of  the  people 
flocked  to  Him  all  the  more.  St.  Mark  (3^)  paints 
the  mixed  throng  on  the  banks  of  Gennesaret  as 
coming  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  including  a 
curious  Gentile  multitude  from  'about  Tyre  and 
Sidon.'  St.  Luke's  specification  (6")  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive, but,  true  to  his  breadth  of  interest,  portrays 
'  a  great  multitude  of  the  people  from  .  .  .  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  while  St.  Matthew  {4-'*) 
is  oblivious  to  such.  Compared  with  the  disbelief 
of  Jesus'  hearers  and  kin  in  Galilee,  Tyre  should 
stand  immeasurably  above  those  of  greater  light 
and  opportunities,  but  of  less  susceptibility  and 
response  to  the  same  (Mt  11-''-).  Guilt  and  con- 
demnation are  relative.     When  Jesus  had  had  to 
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break  with  the  carnally-minded  populace  that  de- 
sired only  an  insurrectionary  leader  and  temporal 
king,  He  retired  for  intensive  instruction  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  parts  of  Tyre  (15'-^  ||) ;  and  there  it 


was  that  there  was  found  and  shown  to  them  a 
rudimentary,  but  for  all  tliat  a  potent,  faith  in 
an  apparently  pagan  heart.  See  Syrophcenician 
Woman.  Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 
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UBIQUITY.— See  Omxipresence. 

UNBELIEF.— The  withholding  of  belief,  in- 
credulity. In  respect  to  Divine  things  the  term 
inii>Iies  absence  of  faith,  credence  refused  to  reli- 
gious tenets.  Infidclltij,  in  its  sense  of  want  of 
faith  or  belief,  is  a  synonym  ;  not,  liowever,  scepti- 
cism, for  the  latter  word  is  more  properly  used  of 
the  indecision  of  the  reflective  mind.  Nor  is  dis- 
belief nn  exact  equivalent :  unbelief  suggests  rather 
the  failure  to  admit ;  disbelief  implies  deliberate 
and  j^ositive  rejection.  The  unbeliever  is  open  to 
conviction  ;  the  one  who  disbelieves  is  convinced  (at 
all  events  for  the  time  being)  of  the  inadequacy  of 
proofs  submitted,  of  the  improbability  or  impossi- 
bility of  that  which  is  projjosed  for  acceptance.  In 
the  one  case  tlie  exjilanation  may  point  to  want  of 
knowledge  ;  in  the  other  the  exei'cise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  presupposes  acquaintance,  if  imperfect, 
with  the  questions  at  issue. 

Ill  II  stint  ions  in  the  Gospels. — The  term  rendered 
'unbelief  is  the  noun  dirLo-Tia  (occurring  5  times: 
Mt  1358  17-",  Mk  6«  9-^  10"),  with  a  range  of  mean- 
ing between  distrust  and  disbelief.  Tliere  is  the 
use  of  the  verb  Trto-rei/aj  with  the  objective  (ov)  or 
subjective  (/xtj)  negative ;  occasionally  the  inten- 
sitive  {ov  firj)  is  met  with  :  here  again  varying  shades 
of  significance  ai'e  observable.  Four  times  (Mk 
jQH. K.^  Lk  24^'-'*')  the  verb  dTriirrew  occurs;  and  in 
each  case  the  '  disbelieve '  of  liV  suggests  that  it  is 
used  absolutely.  It  may  be  remarked  generally 
that  the  questions  at  issue  differ,  and  that  there 
are  diflerences  in  regard  to  mental  attitude. 

(a)  Iti  the  Synojitirs. — Jesus  is  on  a  visit  to  'his 
own  country.'  If  Lk  4'"  refers  to  a  previous  visit 
(which  is  unlikel}'),  He  will  seek  once  more  to  win 
His  fellow-townsmen  wlien  (Mt  IS's-  s^,  Mk  6'-  -)  He 
takes  His  stand  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
They  are,  indeed,  astonished  at  His  wisdom  :  the 
reports  of  mighty  works  done  by  Him  have  filled 
them  witli  amazement ;  but  they  are  little  disposed 
to  give  a  patient  and  sympathetic  liearing  to  one  of 
wliom  they  themselves  have  known  so  much,  and 
withal  nothing  that  has  augured  greatness.  His 
claims  scandalize  tlieni.  They  reject  His  teaching 
and  Himself.  'And  he  marvelled,'  5ia  Ty]v  awLffTlav 
avruv  (Mk  6");  it  became  evident  that  'a  Divine 
"cannot"  answers  to  a  Divine  "must"'  (West- 
cott).  If  the  unbelief  manifested  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  a  positive  disbelief,  it  was  certainly 
not  consequent  on  prolonged  and  serious  reflexion. 
Adverse  opinions  were  precipitated  by  bias  ;  those 
who  were  swayed  by  prejudice  were  quick  to  dis- 
allow. And  this  unbelief  of  prejudice  is  again  met 
with  in  the  case  of  elders  and  chief  pi'iests  and 
scribes  as  they  question  Jesus  in  their  council 
(Lk  22^^-^^).  The  reply  which  comes  from  Him  is 
significant:  'If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe'  {ov 
fxT]  wicTTevaT^Te)  ;  in  the  face  of  hostile  and  precon- 
ceived opinion  further  siJeaking  would  be  to  no 
purpose. 

A  group  of  passages  may  be  taken  next  where 
the  unbelief  illustrated  is,  generally  speaking,  that 
of  incredulity.  But  the  incredulity  is  diverse  :  its 
explanations  point  to  reasonable  distrust,  want  of 


receptiveness,  power  of  discernment  overcome  for 
the  time  being  by  various  emotions,  knowledge 
limited,  inability  to  apprehend  that  which  is  out- 
side the  sphere  of  previous  experience.  Thus  Lk 
24^^  {Kal  TjTriaTovp  avTaTs) :  where  reports  brought  by 
the  women  are  discredited  as  idle  tales  by  disciples 
unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  life  lived  under  new 
conditions.  Their  doubt  becomes  assurance  ;  but 
the  sudden  gladness  told  of  in  Lk  24'*^  {awLarovvToiv 
avrQv  cltto  ttjs  xO'P"-^)  renders  it  impossible  to  rise  to 
a  full  apprehension  of  wliat  is  still  the  inexplicable. 
Despondency  lies  in  the  background  of  the  unbelief 
referred  to  in  the  appendix  to  the  Second  Gospel 
(Mk  16"-  '^) ;  a  despondency  which,  because  yiekled 
to,  has  sunk  into  a  settled  disinclination  to  be  con- 
vinced. The  thought  here  is  of  that  stolid  unbelief 
in  which  the  heart  is  hardened  and  the  mind  unre- 
ceptive  of  spiritual  trutli  (Mk  16").  And  this  in- 
credulity of  apathetic  minds  is  perhaps  noticeable 
in  the  attitude  which  '  the  priests  and  the  scribes 
and  the  elders '  had  adopted  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  (cf.  Mt  21-3--^  Mk  lP'-33). 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  incredulity  which 
Jesus  reproves  (Mk  16"),  so,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
there  is  an  incredulity  which  He  not  merely  sanc- 
tions but  enjoins.  He  makes  large  demands  for 
faith,  trust,  belief  ;  what  He  will  not  have  is  that 
mere  credulity  which  besjieaks  the  inert  mind,  that 
superficiality  which  is  ready  to  assent  to  anything. 
There  is  surely  a  depth  and  width  of  meaning  in 
the  /XT]  Tn(TT€vai]T€  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  His 
recorded  predictions  (Mt  24=^3,  Mk  IS^i) ;  and  the 
warning  against  false  Messiahs  may  be  equally  a 
warning  against  perverted  notions  of  Deity,  false 
conceptions  of  religion.  By  implication,  a  demand 
is  made  that  tests  be  applied,  discrimination  exer- 
cised. The  reality  of  faith  will  then  manifest  itself 
in  the  deliberate  rejection  (disbelief)  of  whatever 
does  not  bear  the  hall-mark  of  eternal  truth.  '  Re- 
ligion is  belief — surely  it  requires  little  thought  to 
see  that  religion  is,  or  should  be,  belief  in  what  is 
true'  (A.  T.  Lyttelton). 

There  is  an  unbelief  which  is  indicative  of  a  want 
of  knowledge.  But  along  with  it  there  is  the  desire 
to  know,  to  rise  to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  that 
Avhereof  already  there  is  the  dim  perception.  Faith 
shines  out  in  it ;  faith  which,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  strong,  and  which  can  even  declare  itself  openly  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  profound  consciousness 
of  infirmity  and  limitations.  And  this  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk 
9""-'")  ;  the  unbelief  which,  realized  by  himself,  he 
will  not  conceal  from  Jesus,  has  not  deprived  him 
of  the  capacity  to  trust.  That  he  can,  and  does, 
trust  is  evident  from  his  pathetic  utterance  (Mk 
O'-'*  TTLCTTevw,  jSorjdei  /xov  rfj  aTnaTia).  Pleading  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  instead  of  his  own  faith,  he 
unconsciously  shows  a,  genuine  faith  (Gould,  St. 
Mark). 

{b)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — A  characteristic  feat- 
ure should  be  duly  noted,  the  enhanced  demand  for 
belief  in  the  Son  of  God  ( '  statt  der  Sache  iiberall 
nur  die  Person  '  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Wernle 
\_Qucllen  des  Lebens  Jesu,  18]).  Passages  bearing 
on  the  subject  will,  however,  be  discussed  as  they 
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.stand,  and  without  raising  questions  dealt  witli 
elsewhere  (see  John  [Gospel  of]). 

There  is  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  The 
unbelief  referred  to  by  Jesus  ( Jn  3^-  Kai  ov  irKXTfvere) 
is  the  failure  to  apprehend,  which  involves  spiritual 
unreceptiveness.  No  credence  has  been  given  to 
things  which  lie  within  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  how  then  shall  there  be  perception  of  truths 
which  have  their  sjjhere  in  a  higher  order  ?  A  few 
verses  further  on  there  come  the  reflexions  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  here  thought  is  directed  to  that 
from  which  such  unbelief  springs.  Sharp  is  the 
contrast  between  the  6  /x?j  Tncrrevuv  of  v.^*  and  the 
6  tnaTeviav  ds  avrdv  of  its  opening  words ;  in  the 
former  case  full  adherence  to  the  Son  of  God  has 
been  deliberately  refused  ;  that  refusal  has  meant 
a  rejection  of  the  highest  manifestation  of  God, 
which  is  ultimately  traceable  to  an  evil  disjjosition, 
evil  works.  Of  similar  import  are  the  comments 
of  the  Evangelist  in  12^''-'"^ ;  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Jesus  had  not  indeed  been  denied,  at  the  same 
time  they  had  made  but  a  transient  impression, 
and  had  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  ;  of  unreserved  confidence  in  and  full 
acceptance  of  Himself  there  had  been  none  what- 
ever. That  it  should  be  otherwise  was,  after  all, 
iiwpossible  where  perceptive  faculties  had  been 
dulled  and  moral  sense  blunted.  The  unbelief 
manifested  was  but  the  effect  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  religious  privileges  and  failure  to  profit  by  a 
progressive  revelation.  To  look  back  to  5**  is  to 
find  precisely  the  same  thought  expressed  by  .Jesus 
Himself.  The  long-continued  education  in  Divine 
things  had  been  all  in  vain  for  those  Jews  who  had 
studied  '  Moses '  and  yet  remained  blind  to  the 
progressive  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  then  should 
they  have  ready  acceptance  for  the  One  in  whom 
another,  and  a  higher,  revelation  had  been  given  ? 

The  attitude  of  the  rulers  referred  to  in  12'*--  *^ 
demands  consideration.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
viction had  come  to  them  ;  closer  examination 
shows  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  intellect 
only  ;  that,  because  of  unworthy  fears,  it  went  no 
further,  it  found  no  outward  expression  in  the  life. 
'  This  complete  intellectual  faith  (so  to  speak)  is 
really  the  climax  of  unbelief '  (Westcott)  ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  capable  of  transformation,  of  passing 
into  that  larger  faith  which  dominates  the  whole 
man.  Possibly  the  case  of  Nicodemus  may  serve 
as  illustration.  It  was  an  intellectual  conviction 
that  brought  him  to  Jesus  in  the  first  instance 
(3^-  ■^) ;  if  he  shrank  then  from  publicity,  he  appears 
later  on  as  one  who  has  felt  his  way  to  an  avowal 
of  discipleship  ;  the  t6  irpQiTov  of  19^^  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  repeated  interviews  and  faith  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Where  there  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  earliest  visit  there  is  at  length  the  act  of 
reverence  done  openly  at  the  Cross. 

It  lias  become  customary  to  sjieak  of  the  '  doubt ' 
of  Thomas.  '  Unbelief '  would  be  the  better  word ; 
for  the  attitude  ascribed  to  him  is  rather  suggestive 
of  emphatic  if  tentative  denial  than  of  perplexity 
and  hesitation.  And  yet  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  an  allegiance  deep  and  .strong  to  which  all 
the  stories  told  of  him  (in  Fourth  Gospel  only)  bear 
ample  testimony.  He  is  pictured  as  ready  to  go 
with  Jesus  to  death  (IP^) ;  the  thought  of  separation 
from  his  ^Master  (14')  has  sorely  distressed  him; 
the  crucifixion  lias  dashed  his  hopes,  but  he  will 
not  sever  himself  from  the  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples (20-")  although  for  him  the  assurance  is 
wanting  which  has  come  to  others  (20^^).  For 
want  of  conclusive  proof  their  glad  tidings  leave 
him  unconvinced,  and  so  there  comes  that  round 
disclaimer  (iau  /xrj  I'Scj  .  .  .  ov  ixt)  Tnarfi'iau})  which 
reveals  his  unbelief.  And  this  attitude  of  his,  how 
is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Is  it  really  the  case  that  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  'rationalist  among  the 


Apostles ' ;  that  with  him  the  reflective  powers  are 
stronger  than  the  susceptive  (see  Robertson's  sermon 
on  The  Doubt  of  Thomas,  ii.  268) ;  that  he  is  one  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  his  grounds  are  estab- 
lished ;  that,  ready  to  believe  when  he  can,  he  is 
healthily  averse  from  the  belief  of  mere  credulity  ; 
that  his  soul  desires  '  not  a  refuge  but  a  resting- 
place'  (Toynbee),  and  that  he  knows  no  security 
as  long  as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left  ? 
The  explanation  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  sustained  in  the  face  of 
the  narratives  above  alluded  to.  They  are  scarcely 
suggestive  of  the  highly  speculative  turn  of  mind. 
What  they  do  betray  is  a  gloomy  temperament, 
a  tendency  to  pessimism.  Thomas  is  so  constituted 
that  he  will  always  take  the  darker  view  of  things. 
He  simply  cannot  shake  ofl"  the  'desponds  and 
slavish  fears'  (Pilgrim's  Progress)  which  weigh 
down  his  soul.  Of  himself  he  is  incapable  of  glad- 
some belief ;  and  yet,  when  assurance  comes,  he 
can  rise  to  the  great  confession  (20^^).  As  the  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  he  can  say  his  '  Farewell  night, 
welcome  day '  with  a  full  heart. 

It  is  difficult,  then,  to  see  in  Thomas  one  Avho 
will  painfully  think  out  truth  in  order  that  when 
once  found  it  may  be  the  more  firmly  grasped.  Not, 
therefore,  is  he  to  be  classed  with  those  referred  to 
in  4'*'^  (iav  fir]  crrj/meia  Kai  repara  i'SijTf ,  ov  /xr]  Tnareiay^Te). 
They  stand  on  a  far  lower  level.  For  with  all  his 
defects  of  character,  Thomas  has  nothing  shallow 
about  him  ;  nothing  to  suggest  the  undeveloped 
intellect.  The  Galiljeans,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
seem  to  be  characterized  by  childishness.  Like 
the  emissaries  of  Vladimir,  who  reported  in  favour 
of  Greek  Christianity  because  the  grand  services 
at  Constantinople  had  appealed  to  their  imagina- 
tion, they  are  to  be  reached  only  by  that  which 
strikes  the  eye.  The  faith  to  which  they  can  rise 
is,  at  best,  a  feeble  faith.  And  yet,  with  one  of 
them,  it  is  strong  enough  to  secure  a  blessing 
^4.49. 50)  There  is  a  '  complete  spiritual  parallel ' 
(Westcott)  between  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum 
and  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk  9-'*). 

See  also  artt.  Belief,  Doubt,  Faith. 

Literature.  —  Flint,  Affnostidsm,  381;  Christlieb,  Modem 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,  325  and  passim  ;  Newman,  Oxford 
Univ.  Serm.  230 ;  Ker,  Sermons,  ii.  1,  83 ;  Martineau,  Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life,  343.  H.  L.  JaCKSON. 

DNCLEANNESS.— See  Purification. 

UNCLEAN  SPIRIT.-See  Demon. 

UNCONSCIOUS  FAITH.— Faith  is  a  venture  of 
the  soul.  In  the  highest  instances  the  soul  stakes 
its  all,  and  if  the  faith  proves  vain,  is  then  of  all 
most  pitiable  ;  but  if  the  venture  be  justified,  dis- 
covers that  it  has  lost  itself  only  to  find  itself  as 
never  before,  and  so  in  its  endurance  the  soul  is 
won.  Can  faith  thus  understood  be  unconscious? 
Assuredly  it  can.  On  the  one  hand,  ignorance  may 
conceal  the  fact  that  any  venture  is  involved  ;  and, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  where  the  actual  stake  is  known, 
it  may  be  welcomed  through  sheer  exuberance  of 
spiritual  vitality  without  any  such  reflexion  on 
the  risk  as  to  make  it  a  conscious  venture.  An 
investor  may  put  his  capital  into  some  undertaking 
without  knowing  that  it  is  a  speculation,  or  he 
may  do  so  because  his  native  enterprise  prompts 
him  to  seize  an  opportunity  without  reflecting  that 
the  best  opportunities  are  connected  with  larger 
risks.  And  the  soul  which  ventures  faith  may  do 
so  without  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing,  either 
because  its  knowledge  of  life  is  restricted,  or  be- 
cause it  acts  from  instinct  rather  than  considera- 
tion. But  usage  gives  to  the  expression  '  uncon- 
scious faith '  a  wider  scope  than  this  its  strictest 
meaning.      A  faith  conscious  of  its  own  activity 
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may  yet  be  unconscious  of  the  person  or  fact  on 
which  it  is  actually  set.  The  soul's  venture  may 
be  made  on  the  ground  of  an  object  of  faith  Avhich 
is  either  unrecognized  or  unperceived,  and  which 
is  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ground  of  such  a 
venture  being  made  at  all.  Where  the  real  object 
of  faith  does  not  come  into  consciousness,  there  is 
still  warrant  for  calling  this  'unconscious  faith,' 
even  though  verbal  exactitude  might  stickle  at 
such  phraseology.  But  when  this  degree  of  lati- 
tude is  conceded,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  dehnition  of  '  unconscious  faith  '  is  made  more 
difficult,  not  only  in  respect  of  its  connotation,  but 
of  its  denotation  also.  For  the  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  true  object  on 
which  faith  rests,  pass  by  imperceptible  gradation 
into  those  in  which  there  is  some  consciousness 
of  the  object,  but  no  true  perception  of  its  real 
nature,  and  even  into  those  in  which  the  perception 
of  this  is  markedly  imperfect.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  few  cases  of  faith  where  this  perception 
is  anything  like  perfect ;  for  not  only  is  our 
knowledge  usually  very  far  from  complete  in 
matters  spiritual,  but  where  it  is  most  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  truth,  least  occasion  is  left,  as 
a  rule,  for  faith.  Bearing  all  these  limitations  in 
mind,  however,  '  unconscious  faith '  stands  for  an 
experience  by  no  means  rare  in  human  life,  and  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Our  object  must  be  to  understand  its  nature,  and 
to  realize  the  place  it  holds,  and  has  held,  in  the 
relations  of  mankind  to  Christ. 

1.  At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  fully  Jesus 
Christ's  constant  requirement  of  faith  from  all  who 
sought  or  needed  His  help,  and  His  refusal  to  give 
help  where  this  requirement  was  not  met  (]Mt  13^*, 
Lk  23^-  **).  Only  so  shall  we  appreciate  the  welcome 
He  always  showed  for  every  sign  of  unconscious 
faith.  '  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us '  (Mk 
Q'*")  is  a  principle  which  recognizes  what  may  be  far 
short  not  only  of  full  avowal,  but  also  of  conscious 
faith.  It  is  obvious  that  in  saying,  '  I  know  that 
Messias  cometh '  ( Jn  4^'),  the  woman  of  Samaria 
had  little  consciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  her 
words,  yet  her  imperfect  faith  drew  the  disclosure, 
'I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.'  Similarly  the 
faith  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  who  won  the 
help  she  sought,  can  hardly  have  been  conscious  of 
what  she  was  pleading  for  when  she  urged  that 
'  even  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's 
crumbs '  (Mk  7^).  A  more  striking  instance  is  that 
of  the  cripple  who  was  cured  of  his  infirmity  on 
Christ's  order  to  rise,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
'  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was '  that  had 
healed  him  (Jn  5'^).  And  to  this  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  who  received  sight  in  Jerusalem  is  some- 
what similar  ;  for  when  the  Lord  afterwards  con- 
fronted him  with  the  question,  'Dost  thou  believe 
on  the  Son  of  God  ? '  he  was  only  able  to  reply, 
'Who  is  he,  Loi'd,  that  I  may  believe  on  him?' 
(9^^).  An  instructive  passage  as  to  Christ's  esti- 
mate of  faith  which  is  unconscious  is  Lk  ll^s-sa 
He  was  condemning  the  contemporary  generation 
in  Galilee  for  its  want  of  faith  shown  in  the  re- 
peated demand  for  a  'sign.'  In  contrast  with  this 
He  set  two  instances  of  greater  faith  recorded  in 
much  earlier  days  where  less  might  have  been 
looked  for.  The  first  is  that  of  the  men  of  Nine- 
veh, whose  repentance  on  Jonah's  appearance 
among  them  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  ;  the 
second  is  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  South.  Avhose 
visit  to  Solomon's  court  is  picturesquely  narrated 
in  the  Book  of  Kings.  In  the  one  case  it  is  written, 
'  The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  they 
proclaimed  a  fast '  (Jon  3^) ;  in  the  other  the  queen 
says  :  '  I  believed  not  the  words  until  I  came  .  .  . 
and,  behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me '  (1  K 10').  The 
credit  given  to  the  prophet's  message,  and  to  the 


fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  is  taken  as  evidencing 
a  deeper  and  unconscious  faith  in  the  righteous 
God  who  was  judging  the  iniquity  of  the  great 
city,  and  in  the  all-wise  God  whose  inspiration 
was  the  source  of  the  king's  wonderful  ability. 
And  this  unconscious  faith  of  heathens  is  deemed 
worthy  to  shame  and  condemn  the  faithlessness  of 
the  generation  wjhich  demurred  to  Christ's  claims, 
and  demanded  signs. 

2.  There  were  times  Avhen  the  Lord  Jesus  put 
this  point  of  view  into  express  teaching  with  more 
of  generality.  Perhaps  the  Avords,  'If  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  .  .  .'  (Mt  17-°, 
Lk  17''),  were  not  intended  solely  to  suggest  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  seed,  but  also  the  inert  grain 
in  which  the  life  lies  latent  for  the  present,  though 
hereafter  it  will  become  active  and  develop.  At 
all  events  when  '  he  called  to  him  a  little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst'  (Mt  18-),  bidding  His  disciples 
'  become  as  little  children,'  no  characteristic  of 
childhood  can  have  counted  for  so  much  in  His 
mind  as  the  spontaneous  readiness  to  trust  without 
limit  where  love  is,  which  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  child  so  wonderfully  teachable,  and  gives  it 
charm  too  apt  to  be  robbed  by  increasing  years. 
A  child  is  the  very  personification  of  eager  instinc- 
tive faith  unconscious  of  itself.  There  were  times 
too  when  Christ's  gaze  ranged  wider,  and  He 
welcomed  the  unconscious  faith  in  Himself  of  those 
who  had  never  known  an  opportunity  of  trusting 
Him.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Greeks  who 
were  introduced  by  Andrew  and  Philip  seemed  to 
Him  the  first-fruits  only  of  a  far  greater  harvest, 
and  He  looked  on  to  the  time  when,  '  being  lifted 
up,'  He  'would  draw  all  men  unto  himself  (Jn 
12^-).  It  is  impossible  to  limit  this  forecast  to 
cover  those  only  who  in  time  to  come  should  con- 
sciously become  His  disciples.  He  has  drawn,  and 
is  now  drawing,  many  to  Himself  who  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  which  is  attracting  them.  And 
there  seems  to  be  a  similar  recognition  of  a  wide- 
spread unconscious  faith  which  needs  to  be  made 
conscious  that  it  may  be  perfect,  in  the  saying, 
'  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  ; 
them  also  I  must  lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice '  ( Jn  10'^).  A  still  more  remarkable  recogni- 
tion of  an  unconscious  faith  in  Himself,  in  days 
long  anterior  to  His  manifestation  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  saying,  '  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad '  ( Jn  8^8). 

The  instance  last  cited  opens  out  a  view  of  the  pioisaedeutic 
character  of  the  whole  life  history  of  Israel,  as  it  has  been  well 
called.  Not  Abraham  alone,  but  all  the  prophets  in  Israel,  and 
even  all  '  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought  upon  his 
name,'  rejoiced  to  see  Christ's  daj',  and  saw  it  with  jo^  ;  for  all 
of  them  are  included  in  the  Divine  saying,  '  They  shall  be  mine  in 
the  day  which  I  do  make,  even  a  peculiar  treasure  '  (Hal  316- 17). 
For  whatever  of  Divine  truth,  of  spiritual  life,  was  discerned  in 
those  earlier  ages,  was  just  so  much  of  the  revelation  of  God 
made  in  Jesus  Christ  His  Son.  He  'was  the  light  of  men,'  and 
those  who  saw  His  light  saw  Him,  and  rejoiced  to  see  Him. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  real  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  not 
its  function  to  be  predictive  of  historical  detail  before  the  event, 
but  to  discern  and  disclose  the  unseen  and  eternal  in  the  things 
that  were  seen  and  temporal.  Inasmuch  as  the  eternal  belongs 
to  no  one  epoch  more  than  another,  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  was  bound  to  find  its  realization  in  after  times  so  far 
as  it  concerned  itself  with  the  real  principles  and  laws  of 
spiritual  life  ;  and  to  this  extent  it  was  predictive  in  what  con- 
cerned 'the  deep  things  of  God.'  But  the  special  power  of 
prophecy  was  insight,  not  foresight.  This,  however,  was  of 
necessity  both  preparatory  and  anticipatory,  since  the  revelation 
of  God  was  an  evolution  in  time.  So  the  prophets  are  accur- 
ately described  by  St.  Peter  as  'searching  for  what,  or  what 
manner  of  season,  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  was 
disclosing,  protesting  beforehand  of  the  sufferings  destined  for 
Christ  (t«  i'l;  Xpia-rov)  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  them  ' 
(1  P  111).  The  faith  of  the  prophets  was  thus  an  unconscious 
faith  in  Christ  no  less  truly  than  it  was  a  conscious  faith  in  God. 
And  this  view  is  explicitly  taught  both  in  His  own  words  and 
in  the  NT  Epistles.  To  the  professed  students  of  Scripture 
round  Him  He  said :  '  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye 
think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life  :  and  these  are  they 
which  bear  witness  of  me  ;   and  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that 
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ye  may  have  life'  (Jn  539- -i").  And  among  His  own  disciples, 
"'  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  prophets,  he  inter- 
preted to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self '  (Lk  242",  cf.  24^-1-1"). 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  NT  in  which  this  idea  of  uncon- 
scious faith  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  given  the  emphasis 
which  its  importance  deserves.  The  more  obvious  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  great  roll-call  of  those  sons  of 
faith  in  many  ages  who  were  '  looking  unto  the  Pioneer  and 
Perfecter  of  faith,  even  Jesus'  (He  122).  of  these  it  is  written 
that  they  'all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises, 
but  having  seen  and  greeted  them  from  afar,  and  having  con- 
fessed that  thev  were  strangers  and  sojourners  on  the  earth ' 
(1113,  cf.  vv.3»-  *).  The  faith  by  which  they  lived  and  in  which 
they  died  was  no  doubt  a  more  or  less  distinctly  conscious 
faith  in  Ood  and  in  the  unseen  world  ;  but  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  is  not  content  to  view  it  so.  To  his  eyes  it  was  also  an 
unconscious  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  embodies  faith  in 
its  conscious  perfection,  and  is  Himself  the  ultimate  ground  of 
its  reality  in  all. — The  other,  and  the  deeper  treatment,  is  in  St. 
Paul's  later  Epistles.  In  his  earlier  writings  there  are  occasional 
passages  in  which  the  same  thought  is  expressed,  e.ij.  'They 
drank  of  a  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  the  Rock 
was  the  Christ'  (1  Co  lO-i) ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  that  St.  Paul  discloses  his  whole  mind. 
In  these  he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  '  the  mystery  which  hath 
been  hid  from  all  ages  and  generations  .  .  .  which  is  Christ  in 
you  (Gentiles),  the  hope  of  glory '  (Col  126.  27,  cf.  Eph  3i-i2).  St. 
Paul  is  not  so  deeply  moved  by  the  thought  of  a  secret  kept  out 
of  sight  in  the  Divine  counsels,  while  for  ages  men  were  being 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  only  disclosed  at  the  last. 
God's  purpose,  he  felt,  was  an  eternal  purpose ;  and  if  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ— in  whom  He  'purposed  to  sum  up 
all  things '  (Eph  11") — remained  for  long  a  hidden  mystery,  it 
was  not  for  the  interval  ineffectual.  All  through  the  long  tinie 
of  waiting,  here  was  a  secret  hope  for  all  men,  though  theirs 
might  be  an  unconscious  faith  as  yet.  And  '  in  the  fulness  of 
tlie  times '  this  hope  was  revealed  through  Apostles  and  prophets 
and  saints  in  the  Church  (Eph  33,  Col  1^^),  that  the  faith  which 
had  been  unconscious  and  incomplete  might  become  conscious 
and  resolute  and  full  of  glory,  working  in  power  in  all  (inpyou- 
fx-ivn  \v  huvxccii).  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  view  of  life  which  is 
here  unfolded  to  sight.  It  brings  all  time  before  Christ's 
earthlv  manifestation,  and  all  races  which  have  not  known 
Him,  and — we  may  fairly  add — all  souls  which  love  and  revere 
the  holiness  which  they  see  in  Him,  though  they  do  not  feel  able 
to  confess  His  Name  as  the  Saviour,  or  the  Son  of  God,  within 
the  reach  of  healing  and  help  in  virtue  of  their  unconscious 
faith.  This  is  not,  indeed,  universalism,  for  it  does  not  antici- 
pate the  ultimate  judgment  of  God  ;  but  it  does  teach  that  it  is 
God's  will  '  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  truth ' ;  and  it  teaches  that  this  is  through  faith — 
conscious  or  unconscious — in  'one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  himself  man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  on 
behalf  of  all,  the  testimony  being  appointed  for  its  proper 
seasons '  (1  Ti  2-i-«).  E.  P.  BoYS-SmITH. 

UNDERSTANDING.  —  1.  a-w-Uvai,  -eo-is,  adj. 
ero's  (priv.  dffvveros),  to  bring  one  thing  alongside 
of  another  :  (1)  for  combat ;  (2)  metaph.,  for  critical 
comparison,  '  to  bring  the  outward  object  into  con- 
nexion with  the  inward  sense  '  (Liddell  and  Scott), 
'  to  put  the  perception  with  the  thing  perceived ' 
(Grimm-Thayer),  to  '  apprehend  the  bearings  of 
things'  (Lightfoot,  Col.).  The  typical  passage  is 
Mt  13'^-  ^^,  where  the  exact  significance  is  distinctly 
brought  out.  The  hearer  '  by  the  wayside  '  differs 
from  '  him  that  was  sown  upon  good  ground '  in  this, 
that  the  former  'understandethnot'  while  the  latter 
'  understandeth ' — the  former  does  not  appreliend 
the  bearing  of  what  he  hears  on  practical  conduct, 
the  latter  sees  the  bearing  and  acts  accordingly. 
The  former  '  does  not  recognize  himself  as  standing 
in  any  relation  to  the  word  which  he  hears  or  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace  which  that  word  proclaims  ' 
(Trench,  Parables,  in  loc),  while  the  latter  does 
so  recognize.  In  v.^i,  concluding  the  series  of 
parables,  Jesus  asks  His  disciples  if  they  have 
apprehended  the  meaning  of  all  that  He  has  said. 
In  the  same  sense  (Mt  17'*)  the  disciples  have,  by 
the  exercise  of  their  critical  faculty,  recognized 
that  in  speaking  of  Elias,  Jesus  was  in  fact  re- 
ferring to  the  Baptist.  Hence  the  contrast  be- 
tween <Tvv.  and  other  words— dKot'/etc,  Mt  13'*-  "•  '^-  -*, 
Mk  7'-*,  Lk  810,  the  sound  of  the  word  spoken  fall- 
ing on  the  ear  contrasted  with  the  exercise  of  such 
criticism  as  leads  to  the  apprehending  of  its  per- 
sonal bearing  :  voelv,  Mk  8",  perceiving  contrasted 
with  earnest  reflexion.  A  comparison  of  Mt  16'- 
with  II  Mk  8^1  is  interesting,  Mt.  representing  the 


disciples  as  having  recognized  on  further  con- 
sideration, while  Mk.  gives  '  a  stimulating  ques- 
tion which  leaves  the  Twelve  to  think  out  for 
themselves '  the  comparison  of  leaven  with  teach- 
ing (Swete,  in  loc).  Similarly,  Mk  6^-  (RV,  'con- 
sidered '  AV)  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the 
walking  on  the  sea  ;  '  debuerant  a  pane  ad  mare 
concludere' (Bengel).  Lk.  employs  the  word  less 
frequently  than  Mt.  or  ^Nlk.  In  2^"  18*^  24«,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  the  meaning  of  appre- 
hending the  significance  of  the  word  spoken,  recog- 
nizing its  bearing  on  the  circumstances  (the  mission 
of  Jesus,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  sufferings),  is 
apparent.  He  does  not  use  the  special  thought  in 
his  account  of  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the 
Sower. 

The  privative  adj.  do-vveros  'without  understand- 
ing,' exhibits  the  precise  meaning  of  the  verb,  Mt 
15'^  II  Mk  71^.  '  The  dcrvi'.  is  the  man  who  lacks 
the  discernment  which  comes  from  the  due  use  of 
the  illuminated  intelligence '  (Swete).  The  posi- 
tive adj.  awerds  (Mt  IP^ ||  Lk  10=^),  AV  'prudent,' 
RV  'understanding,'  preserves  the  idea  of  critical 
comparison,  in  contrast  with  the  more  general  in- 
telligence denoted  by  cro06s ;  but  the  reference  is  to 
material  not  spiritual  things  :  '  the  "  wisdom  of 
the  world"  which  is  "  foolishness  with  God"  [con- 
trasted Avith]  the  "  foolishness  of  the  world  "  which 
is  "  Avisdom  with  God,"  on  which  St.  Paul  was  so 
fond  of  dwelling  '  (Farrar). 

The  noun  avveais  occurs  only  in  Lk  2*'',  where  the 
precise  idea  is  implied  of  the  growth  of  Jesus  in 
the  development  of  His  faculty  of  recognizing 
truth  in  every  aspect  along  with  His  groAvth  in 
stature  ;  and  Mk  12**,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

St.  Paul's  usage  of  the  word  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  in 
strict  harmony  with  that  of  the  Gospels.  See  especially  Col  19, 
where  he  combines  'understanding'  with  'wisdom'  in  his 
prayer,  and  Eph  3*  of  '  the  mystery  of  Christ,'  5i7  of  '  the  will 
of  God'  (Eph  lis  hiocvoia.;  is  a  disputed  reading).  See  Lightfoot, 
Col. ,  where  Aristotle's  definition  is  expounded. 

2.  voeiv,  Mt  15"  II  Mk  V»,  Mt  16"  ||  Mk  8",  Mt 
16"  RV  '  perceive,'  Mt  24^^  i  3Ik  13"  (AV  and 
RV),  Jn  12^0  (from  Is  6")  RV  'perceive':  to  per- 
ceive (1)  loith  the  senses,  (2)  with  the  mind.  As 
distinguished  from  a-w.  it  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  bodily  sensation  and  critical  apprehen- 
sion. The  first  step  is  the  sensuous  perception 
(dKoveii',  iZeiv,  etc.),  then  the  mental  act  of  atten- 
tion to  what  is  thus  presented  (voelv),  which  in  turn 
precedes  the  derivative  critical  act  {(n'vi.ivaL),  by 
which  one  is  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  it. 
The  process  of  digestion,  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  the  passage  read,  the  word  heard,  are  ob- 
jects first  of  sensation,  then  of  attention,  and 
lastly  of  reflexion,  in  order  that  their  true  bearing 
may  be  apprehended.  Cf.  2  Ti  2^  and  Ellicott's 
note. 

3.  7i7V(oo-K€iv  is  rendered  by  '  understand '  (AV) 
in  Mt  26",  Jn  8-'- «  10"  \2^^  (cf.  rendering  of  its 
privative  aYvoetv  in  Mk  9*-  =  Lk  Q^^).  In  other  cases 
7.  is  rendered  by  '  know,'  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  not  adhering  to  that  rendering  in  these 
verses.  7.  differs  from  cxw.  in  so  far  that  while  <7vv. 
generally  marks  an  antithesis  to  sense  -  percep- 
tion, 7.  marks  an  advance  upon  it.  Preoccupation 
with  lower  thoughts,  self-complacency  excluding 
apprehension  of  spiritual  truths,  present  circum- 
stances obscuring  the  full  significance  and  neces- 
sitating a  further  enlightenment  by  new  circum- 
stances and  prolonged  pondering,  hinder  this 
advance.  Only  when  these  difficulties  are  re- 
moved can  one  come  to  know  the  higher  aspects  of 
the  reality.  (For  the  thought,  compare  Jn  2-^  13^ 
14-'6).  dy.  (Gospels  only  Mk  9*"-^  1|  Lk  9^^)  preserves 
this  idea  of  advance,  '  there  was  a  Divine  purpose 
in  their  temporary  ignorance '  (Swete).  The  dis- 
ciples were  unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  of  suffering 
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and  death,  and  the  rebuke  administered  to  Peter 
made  them  afraid  to  ask  questions  ;  thus  they 
remained  ignorant  for  a  time. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  and  Commentaries,  all  of  which 
refer  to  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  19 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Week-Dai/ 
Sermons  (1867),  p.  10.  K.  MACPHERSON. 

UNDRESSED  CLOTH.— 1.  Ingredients  in  dress- 
ing.— The  principal  cleansing  agents  were  two 
kinds  of  crude  alkali  salt. — {a)  Mineral.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  natural  deposits,  chiefly  in  Egypt,  of 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonates.  It  was  the  Heb. 
nether,  Ar&h.  natrun,  EV  (incorrectly)  'nitre,'  RV 
'  lye '  ( Jer  2--^).  White  clay  was  also  used,  chiefly 
as  a  detergent  or  scrubbing  agent. — (6)  Vegetable. 
This  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  soap  plant 
called  in  Arabic  Ishndn,  growing  on  the  desert 
plains  of  Syria.  When  burnt,  it  yields  a  crude 
substance  named  l;nli  in  Arabic,  corresponding  to 
the  Heb.  borith,  'soap'  (Mai  3'-^). 

2.  Process  of  dressing. — («)  For  cotton  and  linen. 
The  cleansing  of  these  was  carried  out  after  the 
cloth  had  been  woven.  The  present  custom  in 
Syria  is  to  dip  the  cloth  in  water,  and  lay  it  out  on 
a  flat  surface  of  rock.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with 
natrihi  (lye)  or  kali  (soap),  and  beaten  with  rods  or 
clubs,  and  is  Hnally  rinsed  in  fresh  water  and 
spread  out  under  the  sun  to  dry. 

(6)  For  wool.  On  account  of  the  presence  of 
natural  oil  and  many  accretions  and  impurities  in 
the  fleece,  the  cleansing  had  to  be  done  before 
the  cloth  was  woven.  For  thi.s  the  chief  in- 
gredient was  urine  collected  and  kept  till  it  formed 
ammonium  carbonate  during  putrefaction.  Be- 
cause of  the  ottensive  odours  of  such  cleansing 
agents,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  free  space 
needed  for  drying  purposes,  the  fullers'  establish- 
ments were  placed  near  or  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  wool  was  further  jiurified  in  several  changes  of 
water  containing  the  lye  or  soap  already  mentioned, 
and  was  finally  rinsed  in  running  water. 

{<■)  For  silk.  This  also  had  to  be  treated  before 
being  woven,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  thread 
the  gluey  substance  called  sericin  (fr.  arjpiKOP,  Rev 
18'-),  which  not  only  gave  off  an  ottensive  odour, 
but,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  make  the  cloth 
hard  and  lustreless.  To  remove  this,  the  silk 
fibre  had  to  be  kept  for  several  hours  in  a  bath  of 
iiot  water  containing  soap  made  of  olive  oil  and 
alkali  salt.  This  process  tested  the  skill  of  the 
fuller  ;  for  if  the  soaking  were  insufficient,  some  of 
the  sericin  still  adhered  to  the  silk  fibre,  and  if 
prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point  it  imparted  an 
indelible  yellow  stain.  The  raw  silk  was  then 
transferred  for  a  short  time  to  a  bath  of  water  in 
which  dog  or  pigeon  dung  had  been  mixed,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  materials,  the  last  stage 
was  a  thorough  washing  in  pure  water. 

The  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord's  majesty  in  the 
Mount  (Mk  9^'^)  testified  that  on  that  occasion 
the  white  radiance  of  His  garments  was  beyond 
the  art  of  any  fuller  on  earth. 

3.  Christ's  parabolic  use  of  undressed  cloth.— 
In  Mt  9i«  II  Mk  221  Christ,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  as  to  why  His 
disciples  did  not  fast,  employs  the  figure  of  a  piece 
of  undressed  cloth  (pd/cos  ayvacpov)  sewed  on  an  old 
garment,  to  show  the  incongruity  between  fasting- 
according  to  rule  and  the  new  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. paKos  (fr.  priypv/ju,  'to  break  ')  is  properly  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  off,  cf.  Eng.  '  rag'  ;  ayvacpo^  (fr. 
a  privative  and  yvdirru,  '  to  full  or  dress  cloth ' 
[whence  yvatpevs,  'a  fuller,'  Mk  9*])  = 'unfulled,' 
'  undressed.'  Neither  of  the  Gr.  words  occurs  else- 
where in  NT.  In  the  parallel  passage  Lk  5^^,  where, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  turn  is  given  to  the 
saying,  i/Mdriov  Kaiv6v{^  new  garment ')  occurs  instead 
of   pcLKos   dyvacpov.      By  the  rendering   '  undressed 


cloth'  RV  brings  out  the  point  of  the  original, 
which  is  quite  lost  in  the  colourless  '  new  cloth '  of 
AV,  though  suggested  by  the  '  raw  or  unwrought ' 
of  AVni.  A  piece  of  cloth  that  is  undressed  or 
unfulled  is  certain  to  shrink  with  a  wetting,  and 
so  to  strain  and  tear  away  the  old  garment  to 
which  it  is  sewed.  Thus,  as  Christ  said,  it 
'  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  a  worse  rent  is 
made. '  For  the  religious  significance  of  the  saying- 
see  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,  p. 
302  tt".  Cf.  also  artt.  Bottle  in  vol.  i.,  and  Law, 
above,  p.  12''. 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

UNION.— 1.  Union  of  the  world  with  God.— In 
a  sense  the  creation  is  always  closely  related  to  the 
Creator,  and  has  no  separate,  independent  exist- 
ence :  '  thy  heavens '  (Ps  8^),  '  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being'  (Ac  17"^).  Yet  it  is  in 
a  relative  independence  of  the  creation  that  all 
things  happen.  Hence  we  read  in  Eph  I'^'and  Col 
1-"  that  God  will  gather  together  all  things  in 
Christ,  and  will  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself. 
This  is  spoken  in  reference  to  the  human  spirit 
and  its  salvation.  By  the  redemption  of  man,  God 
will  perfect  the  relationshijj  of  the  creation  to 
Himself.  All  things  are  so  linked  together  that 
God's  approa(!h  to  the  human  race,  and  His  causing 
of  the  human  race  to  approach  to  Him  in  Christ, 
is  also  a  di'awing  of  the  whole  world  into  a  more 
perfect  union  with  God. 

2.  Union  between  God  and  the  human  race. — It 
is  only  from  the  human  side,  and  as  matter  of  his- 
toi"y,  that  we  can  study  the  union  into  which  God 
has  progressively  entered  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
It  is  the  ettect  of  any  religious  exercise  that  is 
matter  of  observation.  Thus  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  dawning  consciousness  of  God  in  the  human 
spirit ;  '  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord '  (Gn  4^^).  Those  who  were  receptive 
above  their  fellows  of  the  Divine  influence  were 
prophets  (Dt  \8^^,  1  S  9^).  This  being  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  postulate  and  believe  in  a  corresponding- 
communication  on  the  part  of  God  towards  men, 
and  to  observe  its  development  (see  REVELATION). 
The  history  of  Israel  was  so  shajjed  by  providences, 
and  spiritual  progTess  was  .so  determined  by  pro- 
phecy, that  Christ  was  prepared  for,  and  came 
(Gal  4^),  and  in  Him  the  union  of  God  with  our 
race  was  perfected  (Is  7"  S^*^). 

In  regard  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in 
Christ,  the  emphasis  in  Scripture  is  not  laid  upon 
the  manner  of  that  union  so  much  as  upon  the 
fact  of  it.  If  Creeds  and  Catechisms  seem  to  do 
otherwise,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  their 
chief  concern  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  God  was 
in  Christ.  In  Ph  25""  St.  Paul  says  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  but  accepts  as  assuredly  true 
that  He  was  God  with  us,  and  that  the  same  Per- 
son who  emptied  Himself  and  took  the  form  of  a 
servant,  also  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedi- 
ent even  unto  death,  yea  the  death  of  the  cross. 

When  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  words 
in  the  Gospels,  we  find  that  His  attitude  towards 
God  was  ethically  perfect,  as  of  a  Son  to  a  Father, 
in  obedience,  sympathy,  comprehension,  honour, 
love,  trust  (Mt  ll-'-^^,  Jn  5'»- =">  6^^  lO^"  U^',  Lk 
23''®,  and  many  other  passages).  This  is  what  we 
are  permitted  to  see  of  the  relationship)  between 
God  and  Christ.  But  the  Son  who  so  manifested 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  did  so  in  our  human 
nature.  Here  therefore  iw  humanity  in  the  person 
of  its  Head  seen  to  be  in  union  with  God.  So 
far  as  every  OT  saint  was  able  to  anticipate  and 
prefigure  Christ,  so  far  this  union  between  God 
and  man  -was  a  process  which  was  progressively 
unfolded  and  perfected.  And  so  far  as  believers 
by  fellowship  with  Christ  enter  into  His  relation- 
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ship  with  God,  tlie  union  between  God  and  our 
race  is  still  being  realized  ;  and  it  must  always 
take  the  form  perfectly  set  forth  by  Christ  (1  Jn 
4"). 

3.  Union  between  belieYers  and  Christ. — It  is 
necessary  that  individual  .souls  should  be  united 
by  faith  to  Christ,  if  the  union  of  mankind  with 
God  is  to  be  general  (Jn  10'*^  12^-).  The  Gospels 
record  how  in  process  of  events  men  became  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (Jn  P^,  Mk  pS).  That  which  was 
so  effected  was  afterwards  in  many  ways  conlirined 
(Jn  6"*  20"),  and  is  described  in  the  parable  of  the 
Vine  and  its  Branches  (ch.  15).  Again,  those  who 
believed  when  the  Apostles  preached,  and  to  whom 
the  S^nrit  was  given,  without  being  personally 
attached  to  Christ  in  His  earthly  life,  nevertheless 
became  jiartakers  of  spiritual  union  with  Him  (Ac 
1117.  See  also  He  3",  1  Co  P,  1  Jn  P).  This 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is  more  than  the 
tie  between  a  disciple  and  a  teacher,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  '  in  Christ,'  '  in  the  Lord,' 
'  in  him,'  which  occur  more  than  150  times  in  the 
NT,  notably  in  2  Co  S^-  (RVm)  and  Ro  16^.  As 
this  union  is  entered  into  by  trust  and  obedience 
and  full  consent,  so  it  consists  of  identity  of  inter- 
ests and  companionshiiJ  in  everything.  In  the 
region  of  the  co7iscience,  union  with  Christ  gives 
peace  (Ro  8^)  ;  in  that  of  the  will,  regeneration 
(Gal  2-")  ;  in  regard  to  our  activity,  '  we  are 
labourers  together  with  God'  (1  Co  3«,  2  Co  o^)  ; 
and  in  regard  to  all  events,  we  are  sharers  with 
Christ  in  suffering  and  in  glory  (Ro  8",  2  Ti  2^- ; 
see  also  Jn  IT"*^'-^). 

4.  Union  of  belieYers  with  one  another. — The 
Lord's  Supi^er  is  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
outward  ex2:)ression  of  the  union  of  Christians  with 
one  another,  because  of  their  common  attachment 
to  Christ,  and  deriving  of  benefit  from  Him.  Thus 
in  Ac  2^2  20^,  1  Co  lO^e- 1^  it  is  assumed  that  heart- 
union  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  went  along 
with  the  outward  expression  of  that  union,  in  their 
partaking  of  the  same  significant  bread.  The 
obedience  of  the  soul  to  Christ  which  alone  con- 
stitutes any  one  a  disciple  may  or  may  not  coin- 
cide with  participation  in  this  or  any  other  out- 
"(vard  observance.  Yet,  like  the  kernel  and  the 
containing  shell  of  a  nut,  they  as  a  matter  of  fact 
appeared  and  developed  together.  Union  with 
Christ  produces  an  attachment  of  loyalty  to  Him, 
and  to  everything  that  belongs  to  Him  ;  besides 
also  the  fruits  of  Christ-like  character,  which  are 
in  their  nature  unifying  :  '  The  glory  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  '  (Jn 
17^'").  Should  this  unity  be  broken,  the  remedy  is 
that  all  parties  should  renew  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  (1  Co  1-3,  2  Co  10^).  _ 

Union  among  believers  is  compared  to  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  a  body  (Ro  12^  1  Co  12i2,  Eph  4^). 
This  has  not  the  effect  of  ignoring  the  differences 
between  believers  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest 
provision  is  made  for  differences  of  gift.  So  far 
from  the  eye  ceasing  to  be  specifically  an  eye, 
because  the  body  has  hands  and  feet,  there  is  the 
more  need  of  the  eye,  and  it  has  more  work  to  do. 
Individuality  is  to  be  conserved  and  strengthened, 
and  not  destroyed  or  weakened.  The  case  taken 
for  comparison  is  not  that  of  the  failure  of  the 
eye  to  see,  when  the  hand  would  do  its  best  to 
aid  the  eye,  and  do  its  work  ;  but  such  a  healthy 
state  of  things  as  would  allow  every  sense  to  do  its 
own  work.  At  the  same  time,  all  are  under  the 
law  of  love  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  are 
sensitive  to  each  other's  sufiering  or  success,  and 
their  life  is  wholly  directed  to  mutual  helpfulness. 
The  result  is  that  each  is  exercised  in  the  use 
of  whatever  gift  he  has,  and  the  whole  society  is 
maintained  in  spiritual  vigour  and  growth  (Eph 
41-,  Phil  '^).     See  also  ONENESS,  UNITY. 


Literature. — Westoott,  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  Sanday,  Jesus 
Christ  (reprinted  from  art.  in  Hastings'  D£)  ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Theol.  of  UT ;  Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God  ;  A.  Maclaren, 
Holy  of  Holies  ;  lUingworth,  Divine  Immanence. 

T.  Gregory. 

UNIQUENESS.— Beyond  dispute  Christ  appears 
on  the  theatre  of  human  history  as  a  unique  Per- 
sonality. In  however  large  a  sense  He  may  be 
revealed  as  sharing  the  lot  and  the  nature  of  men. 
He  stands  forth  as  the  possessor  of  traits  which 
have  never  been  duplicated.  Let  a  parallel  be 
drawn  between  Him  and  any  other  Avho  has  won 
renown  in  human  annals,  and  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  points  of  unlikeness  more  than  match  the 
points  of  likeness. 

1.  In  several  respects  the  self-consciousness  which 
the  Gospels  show  to  have  been  resident  in  Christ 
was  of  a  unique  kind.  (1)  "VVe  look  in  vain 
throughout  their  records  for  any  indication  that 
He  recognizes  the  common  call  to  repentance  as 
applying  to  Himself.  No  utterance  that  is  put 
into  His  mouth  conveys  a  hint  that  the  slightest 
shadow  of  condemnation  ever  rested  upon  His 
spirit.  He  speaks  as  if  He  felt  Himself  to  be 
the  channel  rather  than  the  needy  recipient  of 
grace,  as  if,  in  truth,  His  inner  life  Avas  as  stain- 
less as  it  was  assumed  to  have  been  in  Apostolic 
thought.  (2)  Again,  the  self-consciousness  of 
Christ  appears  to  have  been  of  a  unique  type  as 
including  a  perfectly  clear  and  marvellously  potent 
sense  of  sonship  towards  God.  So  rounded  is  the 
filial  ideal  which  He  presents  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  point  at  which  it  admits  of  supplement. 
Who  can  imagine  a  more  complete  expression  of 
filial  trust  than  that  which  is  contained  in  His  pre- 
cepts on  putting  away  every  anxious  care  about  the 
stores  which  the  morrow  may  bring  (Mt  6-""^^|i)? 
Who  can  conceive  of  filial  devotion  ascending  to 
a  higher  stage  than  was  made  manifest  in  the 
words,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  '  (Lk  22^'^  |1), 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  most  bitter  cup  of 
shame  and  suffering?  Who  can  think  of  filial 
intimacy  more  close  and  constant  than  is  attested 
by  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  ? 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  record 
without  being  struck  A\ith  the  aptness  of  the 
Evangelical  description  which  speaks  of  Him  as 
tlie  '  beloved  Son '  (Mt  3^''  11)  and  as  dwelling  '  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father'  (Jn  V«).  (3)  Still  fur- 
ther, a  unique  order  of  self-consciousness  is  dis- 
closed in  tiie  pronounced  sense  of  an  extraordinary 
mediatorial  vocation  which  was  characteristic  of 
Christ.  '  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me'  (Jn  14^) — that  is  the  strong  declaration  Avhich 
the  Fourth  Gospel  places  upon  His  lips ;  and  a 
full  equivalent  is  supplied  by  the  other  Gospels  in 
such  sentences  as  these  :  '  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many'  (Mt  20'-^  ||). 
'  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him  '  (Mt  11-'  11).  To  what  prophet  or  leader 
of  tlie  race  beside  have  we  any  warrant  for  imjiut- 
ing  such  a  conception  of  personal  vocation  ?  Surely 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  His  sense  of  the  prerog- 
ative and  the  burden  of  mediation  Christ  makes  a 
class  by  Himself ;  He  has  no  peer  or  companion. 
(4)  Once  more,  the  unique  character  of  Christ's 
self-consciousness  is  seen  in  His  extraordinary 
sense  of  authority  or  rightful  lordshij).  While 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto.  He  still  made 
it  evident  that  in  the  depths  of  His  spirit  there 
was  an  unhesitating  affirmation  of  a  pre-eminent 
royalty.  He  spoke  as  one  who  needed  not  to  accom- 
modate His  words  precisely  to  the  instructions  of 
Moses  or  to   any   other  ancestral   standard.     He 
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claimed  an  allegiance  so  unqualified  as  to  reduce 
to  a  secondary  place  the  most  imperative  obliga- 
tions enforced  by  earthly  ties.  In  words  which 
match  the  significance  of  the  Pauline  declaration 
that  in  His  name  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  His  lordship  (Ph  2^°^-),  He  pictured 
the  gathering  of  all  nations  before  His  throne  of 
judgment,  to  receive  from  His  lips  the  merited 
sentence  (Mt  25^'*'"-).  Thus  in  various  ways  Christ 
gave  expression  to  a  transcendent  and  marvellous 
sel  f -consciousness. 

2.  Almost  rivalling  the  impression  which  comes 
from  a  consideration  of  the  exceptional  self-con- 
sciousness in  Christ  is  that  which  is  properly  derived 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  union  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Him  of  strongly  contrasted  traits.  (1)  He 
was  unique  in  His  combination  of  meekness  with 
the  fullest  energy  and  force  of  character.  With 
quietness  of  mind  He  accepted  the  yoke  of  parental 
and  national  requirements.  He  submitted  to  a 
consecration  rite  at  the  hands  of  one  who  declared 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of 
His  shoe  ( Jn  V  ||).  In  all  His  conduct  there  was 
no  trace  of  aristocratic  superiority  ;  among  all  His 
mighty  works  no  deed  that  savoured  of  ostentation. 
But  while  He  Avas  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  He 
was  masterful  and  commanding,  infiexible  in  pur- 
pose, remote  from  weak  conciliation,  perfectly 
resolute  to  march  against  a  perverse  generation, 
to  confront  its  frown,  its  mockery,  and  its  homi- 
cidal hatred.  (2)  Again,  Christ  exemplified  the 
union  of  tender  compassion  for  the  sinner  with 
sharp  intolerance  for  sin.  He  was  neither  moved 
by  the  depth  of  His  compassion  to  make  unguarded 
allowances  for  the  transgressor,  nor  incited  by  His 
intense  repulsion  against  sin  to  lose  the  brother 
in  the  censor.  In  dealing  with  erring  souls  that 
had  any  longing  for  better  things  He  fulfilled  the 
pi'ophetic  picture  of  one  who  should  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Is  42^,  cf. 
Mt  12-").  At  the  same  time,  He  showed  Himself 
the  absolutely  uncompromising  enemy  of  unright- 
eousness, insisting  that  it  must  be  excluded  from 
the  thoughts  as  well  as  from  the  deeds,  and  requir- 
ing that  the  ottending  right  hand  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  ofiending  right  eye  be  plucked  out  (Mt  5"^'-)- 
Tender  as  the  dew  where  there  was  any  place  for 
a  healing  ministry,  He  was  yet  sharp  and  unspar- 
ing as  the  lightning  against  every  form  of  iniquity. 
(3)  In  another  respect  also  Christ  exhibited  a 
unique  ability  for  reconciling  diverse  traits.  ^Ye 
see  in  Him  a  remarkable  union  of  spirituality  with 
kindly  contact  with  the  world.  He  knew  how  to 
be  unworldly  without  being  ascetic  ;  how  to  throw 
the  weight  of  emphasis  upon  the  treasure  laid  up 
in  heaven  without  patronizing  any  eccentric  form 
of  self-denial.  He  ministered  to  bodily  needs  as 
well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  sisirit.  Herald  as  He 
was  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  He  yet  stood  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  sensible  world, 
treated  it  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Father's 
hands,  and  used  it  as  a  book  of  divinity  from 
which  to  read  to  His  hearers  most  beautiful  and 
comforting  messages  of  truth. 

3.  Corresponding  to  this  extraordinary  balance 
of  the  various  traits  of  ideal  character,  Christ 
showed  a  unique  competency  as  a  teacher  to 
bring  into  a  unity  the  diverse  ordei's  and  interests 
of  truth.  In  the  standard  of  life  which  He  set 
before  His  disciples  He  reconciled  loftiness  with 
simplicity.  The  standard  is  undoubtedly  very 
high.  It  towers  above  the  average  level  of  human 
living  like  an  Alpine  summit.  But  with  all  its 
loftiness  it  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  strained  and 
the  unnatural.  Its  attainment  involves  no  sacri- 
fice of  luanhood  or  swamping  of  the  true  self,  but 
rather  just  the  achievement  of  manhood  and  the 
realization  of  the   true   self.     Rebuking   nothing 


that  is  purely  and  truly  human,  it  requires  only 
that  the  human  should  come  to  its  best  by  stand- 
ing in  the  transfiguring  light  of  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  Divine.  A  great  reconciling  function 
is  also  fulfilled  by  Christ's  teaching  in  the  just 
tribute  which  it  pays  at  once  to  moi'ality  and  to 
religion,  and  in  the  indissoluble  union  which  it 
assumes  to  subsist  between  them.  From  the 
standpoint  of  that  teaching  no  man  is  a  fit  subject 
to  bring  a  gift  to  God's  altar  until  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  establish  right  relations  with  his  fellows 
(Mt  5-^^*).  No  man  is  an  acceptable  petitioner  for 
the  Divine  clemency  until  he  is  willing  to  forgive 
the  one  who  has  tresspassed  against  himself  (Mt 
6^^'-).  Ceremonial  scrupulosity  and  ecclesiastical 
jierformances  coiint  for  nothing  apart  from  the 
intention  and  the  habit  of  righteous  dealing. 
They  are  no  better  than  a  counterfeit  appearance, 
a  whitewash  upon  the  sepulchre  (]\It  23^).  Re- 
ligion divorced  from  morality  is  a  delusion  and  a 
pretence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
of  Christ  is  vastly  remote  from  contentment  with 
a  bare  morality  or  discharge  of  the  common  duties 
of  man  to  man.  The  presence  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  lay  about  Him  like  a  radiant  atmosphere. 
To  do  the  Avill  of  that  Father  He  regarded  as  the 
prime  necessity  of  His  life.  His  very  meat  (Jn  4^^). 
In  the  assurance  of  the  Father's  complacent  love 
He  found  the  unfailing  spring  of  consolation  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  return  of  His  heart  in  fervent 
love  to  the  all-perfect  One  He  counted  the  most 
obvious  and  the  sweetest  of  all  conceivable  obliga- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  could  not  Ijut  come  about 
that  His  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  transfused 
with  a  religious  element,  with  the  thought  of  Divine 
relationships.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  beauti- 
fied and  illumined  by  lofty  and  intense  religious 
convictions.  In  short,  stress  upon  the  ethical 
factor  is  not  permitted  in  the  least  degree  to 
diminish  the  emphasis  rendered  to  the  religious 
factor  in  man's  life.  The  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  two  makes  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  ideals  that  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  race. 

Literature. — Carl  UUmann,  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  ;  G.  A. 
Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day  ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  With  Open  Face  ; 
Hastings  Rashdall,  Doctrine  and  Development,  77  flF.  ;  Lives  of 
Christ  by  Edersheini,  Geikie,  Farrar,  Rhees,  Sanday,  and  Keim  ; 
Works  on  NT  Theology  by  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag, 
Stevens,  and  Adeney.  HeNRY  C.  ShELDON. 

UNITY.— In  the  NT  the  term  'unity,'  like  its 
Gr.  equivalent  ivbr-rjs,  occurs  only  in  Eph  4^-  ^'^ — 
both  times  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  (v.^  '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,'  v.^* 
'  the  unity  of  the  faith ').  But  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  the  '  body  of  Christ '  is  one 
that  constantly  meets  us  both  in  positive  and  in 
negative  forms — in  connexion,  i.e.,  alike  with 
exhortations  to  Christian  unity  and  with  tJie  de- 
precation and  rebuke  of  schism  or  of  the  divisive 
spirit. 

St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  (113  Ills  1225)  ig  the  first  to  use  '  schism ' 
{/Txta-fjux)  with  an  approach  to  its  present  technical  meaning'. 
The  (r;%;iir^«Ta,  however,  which  he  condemns  are  parties  only  in 
the  Church,  not  sects ;  '  strifes,'  but  not  separations.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  those  who  called  themselves  '  of  Paul '  had 
ceased  to  communicate  with  those  who  called  themselves  '  of 
ApoUos '  (11-).  The  '  divisions '  apparent  in  their  meetings  for 
worship  (lli3'-i)  were  of  class,  of  richer  and  poorer  (v.22),  and  did 
not  prevent  the  common  meeting.  The  '  schism'  deprecated  in 
his  parable  of  body  and  members  (1225)  amounts  only  to  care- 
lessness of  mutual  interest ;  solution  of  continuity  in  the  body  of 
Christ  is  not  contemplated.  The  word  a-'ipitri;  (EV '  sect,'  '  heresy ') 
comes  nearer  in  NT  use  to  the  idea  of  '  sect,'  though  it  does  not 
reach  it.  It  still  denotes  any  party  or  faction  \\'ithin  a  single 
communion,  as  of  the  Sadducees  (Ac  51^),  of  the  Pharisees  (1,^5 
265),  or  of  Christians  considered  as  a  school  of  Judaism  (245- 1'' 
28").  It  goes  no  farther  in  Gal  520,  where  xlpurn;  are  counted 
among  works  of  the  flesh,  as  the  natural  sequence  of  IpiBuxi  and 
S;;(;«<^'^«<^'«'-  In  2  P  21  they  are  the  secret  work  of  pseudo- 
prophets,  and  are  xlp.  x-riuXiia;  ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
they  amounted  to  separations  :  they  work  '  among  you.'    The 
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strongest  expression  used  on  the  subject  is  that  of  St.  Jude 
(v.ii*),  who  spuaks  of  some  as  uTohiopiiovri;,  '  marking  themselves 
oflf '  from  their  fellows  ;  but  apparently  only  in  tone  and  conduct 
— there  was  no  interruption  of  formal  fejlowship  :  the  murmurers 
still  '  feasted  '  with  the  Church,  and  were  present  at  its  ccycuTxi. 
The  Nicolaitans  (Rev  2«- 15)  were  a  party  within  the  Church, 
not  a  separation  from  it.  The  idea  of  communions  severally 
arranged  ujjon  differing  bases  of  oi^inion  or  order  does  not  exist 
within  the  NT  thought.  Wliat  is  conceived  as  possible,  only  to 
be  reprobated,  is  the  tendency  to  faction,  or  the  spirit  of  party, 
or  the  '  divisive  course ' :  as  for  actual  schism — /u.y,  yivotTo. 

1.  Our  LoixVs  personal  teaching  on  the  subject 
is  positive,  not  negative  ;  He  inculcates  unity  rather 
than  forbids  division.  It  is  to  be  gathered  (1)  from 
His  example,  (2)  from  His  recorded  sayings. 

(1)  The  condition  of  religion  in  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  of  His  time  was  profoundly  unsatis- 
factory to  Him.  It  called  forth  His  .sharp  rebuke. 
Its  teachers,  their  doctrine  and  their  practice,  in- 
curred His  denunciation.  The  Temple  demanded 
cleansing  at  His  hands  ;  the  synagogues  were  in 
possession  of  those  scribes  and  lawyei's  and  Phari- 
sees on  Avhom  He  cried  '  Woe,'  as  hypocrites. 
Nevertheless,  He  bade  His  disciples  respect  their 
authority  and  obey  their  ordinances — ahvays  with- 
out imitating  their  conduct.  They  '  sit  in  Moses' 
seat '  (jNIt  23-) ;  a  seat  .self-assumed, — their  office  had 
no  recognition  in  the  Law, — but  in  a  sense  they 
rejjresented  the  projjhetic  succession,  and  de  facto 
stood  for  constituted  order.  Christ  neither  separ- 
ated Himself,  nor  allowed  others  to  .separate,  on 
the  groimd  of  their  corruption,  error,  or  abuse  of 
power  ;  though  He  recognized  that  all  these  existed, 
and  protested  against  them.  His  custom  was  to  go 
up  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  days.  He 
observed  the  Feasts  of  the  Temple,  that  of  the 
Dedication  (which  had  only  customary  sanction) 
as  well  as  those  prescribed.  His  example  suggests 
no  extremity  of  circumstance  under  which  separa- 
tion from  the  Divine  Society  becomes  the  course  of 
duty. 

(2)  His  express  teaching  is  as  emphatic  as  the 
circumstances  permit  us  to  expect.  He  establishes 
a  Kingdom  which  in  time  and  place  is  to  be  rejjre- 
sented  by  the  Eccle.sia  which  He  will  build  upon 
the  confession  of  Himself  (Mt  16^*).  The  essential 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  reflects  itself  in 
the  unity  of  the  representative  society.  Unity  is 
involved  in  the  fact  that  its  bond  is  a  relation  to 
Himself :  the  one  Shepherd  implies  the  one  flock, 
the  one  door  implies  the  one  fold  (Jn  IP-  ^^).  It  is 
presented  under  similes  which  convey  the  idea  of 
unity  :  it  is  one  building  on  one  foundation  (Mt 
16'^),  one  enclosed  vineyard  (20^'"),  one  shoal  taken 
in  a  single  net  (13"- ■^*),  one  company  of  watchers 
(2o''^^),  or  of  guests  at  one  feast  (Lk  W'-'*) ;  it  is  a 
perfect  century  of  sheep,  a  comj^lete  sum  of  money, 
and  the  breaking  of  its  completeness  is  intolerable 
(15^-8). 

Its  unity  is  primarily  theological,  necessitated  by 
its  causation  in  the  unity  which  is  in  God  (Jn 
17^'' "^),  and  objectively  effected  by  the  indwelling 
in  its  constituents  of  the  one  Christ  (17^^).  The 
subjective  uiiity  in  mutual  afl'ection  of  which 
Christians  are  conscious  is  a  result  of  this  objective 
unity,  and  is  evidential  of  their  common  relation  to 
Christ  ( Jn  W^,  cf.  1  Jn  3i-*-  ^^)  ;  but  that  sense 
of  unity  does  not  constitute  the  bond  which  unites 
Christians  ;  the  bond  is  antecedent  to  the  sense  of 
it,  and  stands  in  the  life  of  Christ  tran.sfused 
through  the  discipleship.  This  transfusion  of  life 
is  effected  by  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete,  the 
Holy  Ghost  mediated  by  Clirist  in  His  heavenly 
intercession  (Jn  141^-^8),  and  results  in  a  vital  unity 
of  Christ  with  the  recipients  of  the  Paraclete ; 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  single  organism 
(the  True  Vine,  \b^-^)  in  which  the  individual 
inheres  by  the  fact  of  his  inherence  in  Christ 
(IS"-'').  So  much  our  Lord  declares  of  His  own 
operation ;  for  the  rest,  He  implies  that  He  is  in 


measure,  in  this  as  in  all,  dependent  for  the 
realization  of  His  purpose  on  our  apprehension  of 
it  and  co-operative  obedience.  Undoubtedly  He 
desires  that  the  vital  and  spiritual  unitj-  which  He 
effects  should  have  a  concrete  expression — such 
expression  as  is  apprehensible,  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  man  discerning  spiritual  things  (1  Co 
2"-i''),  but  to  the  world,  which  cannot  receive  the 
Spirit  (Jn  14'"),  and  is  aware  of  that  only  which 
Avith  eyes  of  flesh  it  sees.  He  commands  us,  as  a 
condition  of  the  world's  recognition  of  our  di.sciple- 
ship,  to  love  one  another  '  as  I  have  loved  you ' 
(13^^).  He  prays  the  Father  that  we  may  be  one 
in  such  fasluon  that  the  world,  seeing  it,  may 
believe  in  His  mission  :  and  defines  this  unity  as 
comparable  to  His  own  unity  with  the  Father. 
Beyond  question  He  demands  a  unity  manifested 
in  terms  of  the  common  understanding  of  the  man 
of  this  world.  He  prays,  not  that  believers  may 
be  '  at  one '  (in  harmony  of  faith  or  temper— or  as 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  at  one  in  agreeing  to  part 
peaceably),  but  that  they  may  be  '  one  thing,'  'iua 
(hcriv  'iv  (17"-  -'•  ^'-) ;  '  completed  into  one  thing  '  (17'^). 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  '  one 
thing'  is,  spiritually,  the  Kingdom  which  His 
Incarnation  brings  among  us  (Lk  17"^)  ;  represen- 
tatively, the  Society  Avhich  He  builds  (Mt  IG'^),  to 
which  by  His  institution  the  one  Baptism  (Eph  4^) 
admits,  and  which  the  one  Bread  (1  Co  10'")  shows. 
Every  kingdom.  He  says,  divided  against  itself 
(the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  included  in  the  argu- 
ment) is  brought  to  desolation  ;  every  citj'  or  house 
(the  City  of  God,  the  House  built  of  living  stones, 
is  included)  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand 
(Mt  1225^  :SIk  32^-  =5).  The  unity  which  our  Lord 
teaches  appears,  then,  to  be  a  visible  and  organic 
unity,  based  ujion  a  vital  unity  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  necessary  both  for  evidence  and  for  stability. 
His  verdict  upon  schism,  as  the  interruption  "of 
such  unity,  must  be  inferred — it  is  nowhere  stated* 
— from  the  sanctions  assigned  to  unity,  and  from 
tiie  intensity  of  His  supplication  that  it  jnay  be 
realized  in  the  experience  of  His  Chui-ch. 

2.  In  this  sense  the  Apostolic  ivriters  have  under- 
stood Christ.  It  is  noted  that  the  disciples  were 
'  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place '  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (Ac  2') ;  that,  as  the  result  of  Pentecost, 
they  '  were  together,  and  had  all  things  connnon ' 
(2^^) ;  '  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  .soul '  (4^-).  The  assumption 
of  the  Ejjistles  is  that  '  the  saints '  anywhere  are 
'  the  church  of  God'  which  is  there  (Ro  1',  1  P  V 
etc.).  If  they  are  '  churches,'  they  are  not  less  one 
fellow.ship  in  the  unity  of  Christ  (Gal  V,  Rev  V). 

St.  Paul  is  copious  on  the  subject.  The  unity 
on  which  he  insists  is  not  only  of  spirit ;  it  is  also 
embodied  unity.  Many  as  we  are,  we  are  one  loaf 
and  one  body,  being  partakers  of  the  one  sacra- 
mental food  (1  Co  1017;  cf.  Did.  ix.  4).  The  one 
Sjiirit  makes  us  one  body,  and  memljers  one  of 
another  (1  Co  12'*"-''),  'that  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body.'  The  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
be  guarded  in  the  bond  of  peace — '  one  body,  one 
Spirit,'  as  there  is  unity  in  every  basis  of  our  life 
(Eph  3^-6).  This  body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
requires  for  its  attainment  to  completion  the 
harmonious  inter  working  of  every  member  and 
group,  as  constituting  a  single  organism  in  which 

*  The  possible  exception  is  where  (Mt  2451,  Lk  1246)  Christ 
threatens  the  evil  servant  who  smites  his  fellow-servants  and 
eats  and  drinks  with  the  drunken,  that  He  '  will  come  and 
cut  him  asunder  (hix'To/^'^'^ii  xCtov).'  The  RV  translators  and 
others  suggest  for  this  remarkable  phrase  (ir.  Xiy.  in  NT)  '  will 
scourge  him  severely ' — which  is  as  if  one  were  to  say  in  our 
speech  '  will  flay  him  alive,'  and  is  an  expression  which  one  has 
difficulty  in  hearing  with  that  sense  from  those  lips.  Ruskin 
somewhere  interprets  it  of  the  judicial  aspect  of  schism,  as 
'  God's  revenge '  upon  worldly  and  oppressive  priesthoods — an 
interpretation  which  the  history  of  schism  may  seem  to  com- 
mend. 
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all  inhere  (Eph  4i3-is).  The  Church  is  a  Body,  of 
which  Christ  is  Head  (Cul  V^-  -*  2^'->).  It  is  '  the 
mystery  of  Christ '  that  the  Centiles  should  be  of 
the  same  body  with  Israel  (Eph  3").  Baptism  is 
into  a  unity  to  which  neither  race  nor  status  nor 
sex  is  a  barrier  (Gal  3-'-  -'*).  It  is  against  first 
principles  to  assume  the  name  of  any  leader  as  a 
party  distinction  (1  Co  P'*) ;  to  do  so  is  'carnal' 
(S-*-  ■*).  Cod  is  to  be  glorified  with  one  mouth,  as 
well  as  with  one  mind  (Ko  15^- ").  The  Churches  of 
Cod  have  no  custom  of  love  of  controversj'  (1  Co 
11^'');  Cod  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of 
peace  ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  Cliurches  (14^^).  The 
contentious  earn  indignation  and  wratli  (Ro  2**) ; 
tliose  who  cause  divisions  are  to  be  noted  and 
discouraged  (16");  a  partisan  after  repeated  ad- 
monition is  to  be  rejected  (Tit  3'").  A  Church  is 
commended  which  follows  other  Churches  already 
in  Christ  (1  Th  2'^).  Doubtful  disputations  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  the  weak  to  be  borne  with  ;  uniformity 
of  opinion  on  ceremonial  or  ritual  points  is  not  to 
be  insisted  upon  ;  to  insist  on  uniformity  may  be 
'to  destroy  the  work  of  God'  (Ro  14-15'').  It 
becomes  the  gospel  of  love  that  men  should  stand 
fast  in  one  spirit  with  one  mind  (Pli  1'-^)  :  nothing 
is  to  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory — the 
guard  of  unity  is  humility  (2^)  ;  we  are  to  do  all 
things  without  nmrmurings  or  disputings,  as  chil- 
dren of  God  (21^^-). 

St.  Peter  assumes  the  same  general  conception  ; 
diffused  as  the  Church  is  (1  P  V),  it  is  one  building, 
one  priesthood,  one  nation  (2^- '').  St.  John  con- 
ceives of  the  Church  as  a  fellowship  witli  Apostles 
who  have  fellowship  with  God  (1  Jn  P),  united  in 
love,  which  is  to  be  in  deed  and  truth,  not  in  phi^ase 
(3^^).  The  Epp.  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  deal  with 
conditions  of  corruption,  moral  and  doctrinal ;  but 
there  is  no  thought  of  self-segregation  as  the  duty 
of  the  faithful,  even  where  deeds  that  Christ  hates 
are  tolerated  (Rev  2'') ;  He  lays  no  other  burden  on 
His  servants  but  to  hold  fast  (2--'-  -^). 

The  teaching  of  the  NT,  in  fact,  is  positive.  It 
show^s  a  threefold  iinity  of  the  Church  : — (1)  An 
objective  unity  of  origin  and  of  vital  relation  of  its 
constituent  elements,  which  (like  the  racial  unity 
of  blood)  is  constituted  by  the  Divine  act  and 
exists  antecedently  to  any  action,  for  it  or  against 
it,  of  ours ;  to  which  we  may  do  violence,  but 
which  Ave  cannot  abrogate ;  and  which  is  the 
Church's  spiritual  oneness.  (2)  A  social  unity, 
the  result  and  thei'efore  the  manifestation  of  this 
common  Divine  life,  which  is  related  to  the  life 
communicated  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  i^hysical 
organism  of  the  individual  is  to  the  personal  life 
which  co-ordinates  that  of  its  component  cells,  one 
body  for  one  spirit ;  which  (being  body)  may  be 
wounded,  but  onlj^  Avith  sufiering  and  to  its  hurt 
and  weakening.  (3)  A  unity  of  temper  and  inten- 
tion, of  consent  in  belief  and  thought,  Avhich  it  rests 
Avith  us  to  supply  ;  Avhich  is  the  co-operation  Avith 
the  Divine  action  that  is  required  of  us, — obedience 
to  the  laAv  of  the  nature  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
Avhich  Ave  find  ourselves  —  the  bond  of  peace  in 
Avhich  Ave  are  to  observe  {rripeTv)  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  (Eph  4^).  The  existence  of  a  state  of  schism 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  NT,  nor  is  any  dii'ec- 
tion  given  for  conduct  in  such  a  case.  Party  spirit 
and  divisive  courses  are  condemned,  but  there  is 
'  no  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of 
one  sect  to  another.'  The  Apostolic  doctrine  as  to 
schism  can  be  inferred  only  from  these  facts. 

3.  According  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
centuries,  unitj'  was  locally  constituted  by  association  in  acts 
of  communion  with  God  (especially  in  the  Eucharistic  si/naxis), 
and  by  recognition  of  the  authority  representing  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  ;  oecumenically,  it  was  constituted  by  intercom- 
munion, evidenced  by  reception  on  the  part  of  each  local 
community  of  the  formatce  (commendatory  letters)  of  the  rest, 
by  homologation  of  each  other's  discipline,  by  the  encyclical 


letters  of  their  respective  chief  pastors,  and  later  by  common 
Conciliar  action.  It  was  jealouslj'  a  unity  in  the  faith,  but  not 
necessarily  in  identity  of  expression  of  the  faith  ;  the  Creed,  as 
repeated  in  dirterent  Churches,  was  not  in  all  verbally  the  same. 
It  was  a  unity  in  moral  obedience,  but  not  a  uniformity  in 
ceremony-  or  custom  :  each  Church  ordered  its  own  liturgy, 
and  determined  its  own  ritual  and  usage  ;  wide  differences 
might  exist  in  practices,  e.g.  of  fast  and  festival  (Eus.  v.  24— 
Polj  carp  and  Anicetus,  Irenitus  and  Victor).  Such  differences 
were  held  only  to  demonstrate  identity  in  the  faith  :  '  in  una 
tide  nihil  otticit  sanctie  ecclesia;  consuetude  diversa' (Greg,  ad 
Leaiuli:,  quoted  by  Bingham  ;  see  also  his  letter  to  Aug.  of  Cant, 
in  Bede,  llist.).  For  the  sojourner  or  incomer  to  scruple  at  local 
custom  in  things  indifferent,  or  to  abstain  from  the  coumion 
worship  on  account  of  unfamiliar  details,  was  in  itself  a  schis- 
matic act  (Aug.  ad  Januar.,  ib.). 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Church's  life,  government  by 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  one  local  community  could  coexist 
with  government  by  college  of  presbyters  in  aiiother,  without 
offence  to  either  ;  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna  communicated 
with  Rome  and  Corinth.  Ignatius  addresses  the  collegiate 
Church  at  Rome  as  cordially  as  he  does  the  monepiscopal  else- 
where. Clement  has  no  criticism  for  the  absence  of  a  bishop 
at  Corinth,  but  only  for  insubordination  to  its  presbyters. 
Churches  autocephalous  (externally  uidependent  of  each  other) 
might  exercise  large  discretion  in  internal  arrangement,  yet 
recognize  each  other's  sacraments  and  discipline.  The  centre 
of  unity  was  in  heaven,  not  on  earth.  It  was  a  unity  as  that  of 
Hellas,  rather  than  as  that  of  the  Empire.  Local  Churches 
were  '  as  bays  of  the  one  sea.'  Unity  was  essentially  maintained 
when  interconnnunion  was  maintained.  Schism  was  the  inter- 
ruption of  connnunion  :  '  schismaticos  facit,  non  diversa  fides, 
sed  disrupta  comniunionis  societas'  (Aug.,  quoted  by  Sprott, 
Macleod  Led.  '  Schism,'  p.  2). 

As  for  local  unity,  the  safeguard  of  that  was  the  recognized 
principle  that  only  one  valid  ecclesiastical  authority  could  exist 
in  the  same  communitj' ;  latterly,  that  onlj'  one  bishop  could 
validly  occupy  one  seat,  that  presbyters  could  not  act  validly 
without  him,  and  that  the  fiock  should  communicate  ■with  hiiii 
in  sacraments  and  prayer.  The  worst  form  of  schism  was  held 
to  be  the  violation  of  this  rule,  as  it  produced  sect  within  the 
same  area,  and  led  to  the  setting  up  of  '  altar  against  altar ' — a 
greater  evil  than  interruption  of  communion  between  one  local 
Church  and  another,  as  civil  war  is  a  greater  evil  than  war 
between  State  and  State.  The  con\erse  responsibility  was 
equally  recognized  :  that  no  uncatholic  or  heretical  term  of 
communion  should  be  locally  imposed  or  required  between 
Church  and  Church.  In  the  case  of  that  being  done,  the  schism 
was  held  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  authority  imposing  such 
terms,  or  of  the  Church  requiring  them.  Thus  Firmilian  writes 
(with  reference  to  the  excomnmnication  by  Stephen  of  Rome 
of  those  who  disallowed  the  bai^tism  of  heretics) :  '  While  thou 
thinkest  that  all  may  be  exconinumicated  by  thee,  thou  hast 
exconuiiunicated  thjself  alone  from  all '  {Epp.  of  Cyprian,  Ixxv., 
Oxf.  tr.  p.  284). 

4.  It  was  to  this  latter  principle  that  the  Reformers  generally 
appealed,  as  justifying  in  Catholic  order  their  action  in  reclaim- 
ing the  autonomy  of  national  Churches,  and  in  continuing  their 
administration  independently  of  the  Roman  See  ;  which  they 
regarded  as  a  '  tyranny,'  under  which  impossible  terms  of  com- 
munion were  schismatically  demanded.  As  to  schism  generally, 
the  Reformers  maintained  the  traditional  doctrine,  and  Calvin's 
view  may  be  taken  as  typical :  '  Such  is  the  value  which  the 
Lord  sets  on  the  communion  of  His  Church,  that  all  who  con- 
tumaciouslj'  alienate  themselves  from  any  Christian  society  in 
which  the  true  ministry  of  His  word  and  Sacraments  is  main- 
tained. He  regards  as  deserters  of  religion  '  (l7ist.  iv.). 

5.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  recognize  that  responsibility 
for  divisions  has  generally  been  a  diffused  responsibility,  and 
that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  that  of  the  authors 
of  separation  and  of  the  inheritors  of  positions  of  confusion 
which  personally  they  have  not  created  ;  to  accept  the  essential 
validity  of  the  conceptions  of  unity  which  guided  the  Church 
in  its  inception,  while  recognizing  the  difficult^'  of  return  to 
their  practice  ;  and  to  welcome  the  efforts  of  those  \yho  desire 
to  be  called  '  repairers  of  the  breach,  restorers  of  paths  for  men 
to  dwell  in.'    See,  further,  artt.  Chdrch,  Communion,  Oneness. 

Literature.  —  Augustine,  de  unitate  Ecclesice ;  Ambrose, 
Epistles;  Calvin,  Institutes,  iv.  ;  Bacon,  Essaj/s,  'Of  Unity  in 
Religion';  Barrow,  Of  the  Unit>i  of  the  Church;  Bingham, 
Ant.  xvi. ;  Archp.  W'ake,  Letters;  Walker,  Scot.  Theol.;  Durham, 
on  'Scandal,'  1659,  Com.  on  Rerelation,  1660  ;  Boston,  Serin,  on 
'Schism';  VVood  of  St.  Andrews,  Works,  1664;  Ferguson, 
'  Sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Fife,'  1653 ;  Rutherford,  '  Due 
right  of  Presbyteries,'  1644  ;  Bp.  A.  P.  Forbes,  Xicene  Creed  ; 
Sprott,  3Iacleod  Lecture,  1902  ;  Lightfoot,  Apostolic  Fathers ; 
Gore,  Body  of  Christ ;  Dale,  '  The  Idea  of  the  Church '  in 
Essays  and  Addresses,  and  'The  Unity  of  the  Church'  (Lect. 
XV.)  in  Ephesians ;  Fairbairn,  Christ  in  Modern  Theoloqy, 
513  ff.  ;  Denney,  Stud,  in  Theol.  186  ff.  ;  Lindsay,  Church  and 
Ministry,  lOS.  H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON. 

UNIYERSALISM.— Three  difierent,  though  con- 
nected, problems  are  raised  by  this  Avord  :  (1)  The 
universality  of  Christianity  as  a  gospel  for  all  races 
(as  against  the  early  Ebionism  (avIi.  see)  Avhich 
conhned  Christianity  to  the  circumcised) ;  (2)  the 
universal  purpose  of  Christ's  death — for  '  all  men ' 
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(as  against  the  Aiigustinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  Christ's  death  on  behalf  of  those  elected  out  of 
the  mass  of  sinful  mankind)  ;  (3)  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  souls  (as  against  the  eternal  suller- 
ing  of  the  wicked  ;  or,  their  destruction  ;  or  perhaps 
as  against  uncertainty — subjective  uncertainty,  due 
to  our  ignorance,  or  objective  uncertainty,  due  to 
the  indejiniteness  of  the  sentence  of  the  Great  Day  ; 
see  below). ^A  study  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  is 
very  specially  concerned  with  the  first  problem. 

I.  Universality  of  Christianity.— i.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  religions  qualify  as  '  uni- 
vei'sal.'  They  may  reveal  the  missionary  impulse 
(Zoroastrianism?  see  Jackson,  Zoroaster  the  Prophet 
of  Ancient  Iran,  1899,  p.  92  ;  Modern  Hinduism, 
sucking  up  hill-tribes  into  its  fellowship  ?).  Or  in 
addition  they  may  simplify  very  greatly — in  con- 
trast with  the  legal  or  national  character  of  de- 
veloped systems  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world. 

Buddhism  went  furthest  in  the  way  of  simplifying.  From 
the  first,  apparently,  a  proselyte  might  have  the  benefits  of 
Buddhism  without  renouncing  the  practices  of  his  former  faith  ; 
and  at  tliis  hour  many  of  the  population  of  China  are  said  to 
practise  concurrently  the  three  religions — Confucianism,  Tao- 
ism, Buddhism.  Muhammadanism  is  missionary  and  is  simple, 
but  it  institutes  a  new  legalism  in  the  strictest  sense. _  Pre- 
Christian  Judaism,  in  its  proselytizing,  revealed  the  missionary 
impulse  ;  but  simplifioation  of  ritual — a  simplified  ere.ed  was 
hardly  needed — could  not  be  granted,  unless  to  the  tnjiou.ivoi 
('devout  persons');   and  their  position  was  theoretically  very 
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2.  The  Apostolic  Church  had  the  missionary 
impulse,  but  practised  the  OT  law  as  inherited 
custom  ;  was  it  also  sacred  duty  ?  The  question 
threatened  to  rend  the  new  fellowship.  Should  the 
missionary  impulse  be  given  free  scope  ?  And  should 
life  be  simplified — in  the  first  instance,  for  those  of 
Gentile  birth — by  abrogation  of  OT  law  ?  Or  should 
the  missionary  impulse  be  slowly  throttled  by 
Jewish  laws  and  customs?  Both  parties  were 
jjushed  back,  and  led  to  define  their  principles 
more  sharply.  The  Judaizers  claim  that  the  Law 
is  necessary  to  salvation  (Ac  15'),  or  at  least  to 
full  salvation  (Gal  3^).  St.  Paul  justifies  his  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  by  declaring  that  the  Gentile 
Christian,  who  accepts  circumcision  and  the  Law, 
renounces  Christ  (Gal  5-"*).  On  both  sides,  law 
is  treated,  not  as  customary,  but  as  religious  in 
value  —  good  religion  to  the  Judaizers,  bad  re- 
ligion to  St.  Paul  (though  in  luere  custom  he  him- 
self '  became  a  Jew  to  win  Jews,'  1  Co  9^").  In  the 
end  the  various  sections  of  Christian  Jews  all  died 
out,  or  merged  themselves  in  the  rival  camps — the 
Synagogue  and  the  Catholic  Church.  It  may  seem 
as  if  universalism  failed.  Christianity  has  been 
known  to  history  as  a  Gentile  and  non-Jewish 
institution — a  strange  state  of  matters,  were  we 
not  blinded  by  familiarity.  And  in  other  ways, 
too,  success  has  been  very  partial.  No  religion, 
not  even  the  Christian,  has  ever  attained  the 
destiny  of  universal  sway  to  which  all  the  higher 
prophetic  religions  aspire.  Yet  Christianity  per- 
sists in  claiming  that  it  is  truly  universal.  It 
excludes  none.  The  Jewish  people  excludes  itself. 
( Individual  Jews,  of  course,  are  entangled  in  hered- 
itary custom,  and  can  break  away  only  by  self-Avill 
or  moral  heroism). 

3.  The  simplifying  of  religion,  which  was  carried 
through  in  controversy  by  St.  Paul,  begins  uncon- 
troversially  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brings 
the  Law  to  a  principle  (Mt  7'-)  or  to  a  pair  of  prin- 
ciples, drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  OT  (Dt 
6*,  Lv  19'**),  and  recognized  by  the  Master  as  con- 
nected by  an  inward  likeness  (Mt  22^-'^'^  \\).  All 
these  principles,  of  course,  are  moral  and  indifferent 
to  ceremonial.  So,  too,  the  religious  life  is  brought 
to  a  single  principle  by  the  name  which  Jesus 
steadily  uses  for  God.  If  God  is  our  Father,  re- 
ligion is  sonship.  This  is  a  simplifying  of  the 
highest  order — a  simplifying  which  is  also  a  deepen- 


ing, an  ennobling,  a  perfecting  of  the  religious  life. 
Tints  Christ's  teaching  is  universalist  at  the  core. 
If  religion  consists  in  the  belief  of  God's  Fatherhood 
and  in  love  to  man,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Jew 
should  be  preferred  to  a  Gentile.  Nor  do  corollaries 
from  these  principles  fail  to  apjiear  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  He  rejects,  as  lacking  Divine  authority, 
that  tradition  (15^'^  ||)  by  means  of  which  the  Phari- 
sees, morally  the  most  earnest  among  the  Jews, 
safeguarded  the  OT  law  and  applied  it  to  new- 
details,  at  the  cost  of  making  it  ever  more  and 
more  a  burden.  He  hints  repeatedly  that  cere- 
monies, even  those  taught  by  the  OT,  are  of  inferior 
moment  in  comparison  with  moral  duty  (9'.^' "  12^, 
cf.  17-*'  2221 II).  He  speaks  of  sin  and  pardon  (Mt  9«||, 
Lk  7^^),  and  of  His  own  approaching  death  (Mt  20-''||, 
26-^11),  in  words  which  send  us  back  to  the  predic- 
tion of  a  'new  covenant'  (Jer  3P').  And  thus  He 
connects  the  new  body  of  principles  contained  in 
His  teaching  with  His  own  Person  and  destiny. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universalist  corollary 
itself  seems  strangely  absent.  For  Christ  conceives 
His  calling  upon  earth  as  confined  to  Israel  (Mt 
15-'*||).  His  intercourse  with  Gentiles  (8^"^-),  or  even 
with  the  half-heathen  Samaritans  (Jn  4**,  Lk  9^^ 
17'^),  was  but  casual.  He  bids  His  disciples,  at 
their  first  going  out,  confine  themselves  to  Jews 
(Mt  10").  AH  this,  as  we  can  see,  was  involved  in 
His  recognition  that  God  called  Him  to  be  Messiah 
— Israel's  king.  If  '  anointed '  to  '  preach  '  (Is  GP, 
Lk  41®),  He  must  direct  His  prophetic  message  to 
Israel.  The  shaping  out  of  His  royalty  depends, 
under  God,  on  the  attitude  of  Israel  in  response  to 
His  appeal.  These  things  are  plain  to  us ;  still, 
there  was  room  for  doubt  under  the  historic  con- 
ditions of  the  early  disciples.  It  was  plausible  for 
Jewish  Christians  to  hold  that  the  Master's  example 
sanctioned  particularism  rather  than  universalism. 
Very  possibly  Mt  10 — as  borrowed  by  the  author  of 
our  Gospel  from  an  older  document  (the  Logia  ? 
one  version  of  the  Logia'i,  see  L0GlA)^was  origin- 
ally a  gathering  together  in  a  single  context  of 
sayings  that  might  throw  light  on  the  permanent 
duties  of  an  evangelist ;  if  so,  the  original  draft  of 
the  chapter  confines  the  itinerant  preacher  to  an 
audience  of  Jews.  (We  must  not  expect  that 
Evangelists  should  write  like  critical  historians, 
with  exact  notes  of  time  and  circumstance).  On 
the  other  hand,  our  Gospel  of  Mt.,  as  a  whole,  cer- 
tainly presents  a  different  outlook.  Yet  it  is  only 
after  the  Resurrection — and,  in  all  the  Synoptics, 
with  a  very  definite  contrast  to  the  past — that  we 
have  the  record  of  a  positive  command  to  preach  to 
all  men.  Not  that  the  mind  of  our  Master  is  really 
uncertain  on  this  point.  OT  prophecy  had  extended 
hope  to  Gentiles  (Is  2",  e.g.);  and  Jesus  stands 
higher,  not  lower,  than  His  prophetic  forerunners. 
Could  He — speaking  in  the  light  of  such  promises  ; 
or  could  He  at  all — preach  a  gospel  universalist 
from  its  centre  outwards,  and  not  know  what  He 
was  doing?  He  knew  it  well.  And  so  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  His  teaching  come  to  their  rights  through 
the  witness  of  St.  Paul,  who — in  forms  of  his  own, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  forms  Avhich  owed  to  him  their 
full  and  sharp  development — vindicates  the  uni- 
versal religion  which  has  succeeded  to  the  Old 
Covenant  through  the  atoning  death  for  sin.  See 
also     artt.      CO.SMOPOLITANISM,      EXCLUSIVENESS, 

Gentiles,  Missions. 

Literature. — The  present  writer's  Christ  and  the  Jewinh 
Law,  1886,  quotes  older  literature.  Interesting  recent  state- 
ments, from  a  position  of  some  theological  latitude,  in  Harnack's 
What  is  Christianity?;  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  Weinel's  Jesus  Christus  iin  19ten  Jahrhundert  [the  last  not 
yet  translated]. 

II.  Universal  purpose  of  Christ's  death. 
— 1.  Granted  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  races, 
did  He  die  for  all  men  in  all  races,  or  only  for  such 
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as  actually  reaji  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  ?  The 
question  may  seem  somewhat  academic.  It  is 
admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  suffice  to  redeem  all  men  ;  and  it  is 
[or  was  ;  but  see  III.  below]  admitted  on  both  sides 
that  only  a  certain  number  of  souls  are  advantaged 
by  the  Christian  salvation.  Still,  it  seemed — e.g. 
to  Wesley — a  new  and  ugly  particularism  to  affirm 
that,  by  Divine  decree,  the  salvation,  professedly 
offered  to  all,  was  conhned  to  some,  chosen  arbi- 
trarily or  upon  unknown  grounds. 

2.  In  our  Lord's  Synoptic  teaching,  or  in  the 
very  simple  theology  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
the  point  now  before  us  is  hardly  touched  on. 
Christ  is  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  'many'  (Mt 
20^^11) ;  and  so,  too,  His  covenant  blood  is  shed  for 
'many'  (26^^ ||).  The  contrast  in  view  is  between 
the  One  suffering  and  the  many  saved.  In  Jn.  the 
phenomena  are  more  various.  The  shepherd  gives 
His  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  10").  Christ  loves  His 
own  (13').  He  prays  for  them  and  not  for  the  world 
(17^).  On  the  other  hand,  the  ulterior  aim  is  '  that 
the  world  may  believe'  (17^^'^^')-  Lifted  up,  He  is 
to  draw  '  all  men  '  (12^^).  And,  when  we  turn  from 
the  Johannine  teaching  of  Christ  to  other  parts 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  strong  emphasis  laid 
on  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world  (P**  3"  4^^).  A  Gospel  so  penetrated  with  the 
thought  of  universalism  (I.)  was  not  likely  to  lend 
itself  to  a  new  particularism  as  against  universal- 
ism (II.). 

3.  It  is  to  St.  Paul  that  the  Augustinians  and 
Calvinists  look  back  as  their  explicit  master.  All 
that  happens,  happens  by  God's  will.  All  that 
fails  to  happen,  fails  just  because  it  was  no  part  of 
God's  purpose.  Salvation,  especially,  is  efficacious  ; 
grace  is  'irresistible.'  Predestinated  —  called  — 
justified — glorified — the  stately  sequence  moves  on 
without  pause  or  uncertainty  (Ro  8^").  (We  omit 
the  initial  term  '  foreknown  '  as  somewhat  difficult 
— difficult  perhaps  to  both  schools  of  theology). 
What  God  plans,  He  accomplishes.  The  necessary 
obverse  of  this  doctrine  —  unless  transformed  by 
universalism  (III.) ;  so  Hastie,  Theology  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  1894  —  is  that  neitlier  God  nor 
Christ  meant  any  blessing  for  those  who  are  in  the 
issue  unsaved.  Christ  died  for  some,  not  for  all. 
But  the  NT  writes  differently.  Even  St.  Paul 
joins  in  the  common  confession  — '  He  died  for 
all '  (2  Co  5'*).  Language  which  in  later  theo- 
logy is  found  characteristic  only  of  transition 
Calvinism — i.e.  of  Calvinism  in  a  state  of  decay, 
like  Amyraldism  —is  the  natural  expression  of  the 
faith  of  St.  Paul  and  of  all  the  NT  writers.  True, 
A.  Ritschl  (Justification ,  vol.  iii.,  tr.  H.  R.  Mack- 
intosh and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  ch.  ii.  §  22)  contends 
that  this  form  of  expression  is  of  inferior  scientific 
value  to  the  other  set  of  exj^ressions — noted  by  us  in 
the  Johannine  teaching,  and  in  Ro  8 — according  to 
which  grace  is  destined  to  the  Church.  Ritschl's 
peculiar  doctrine — the  Elect  =  the  Church  and  not 
=a  body  of  individuals — has  found  few  supporters, 
and  probably  will  find  fewer  in  the  future.  His 
preference  for  Calvinism  is  noteworthy,  though  he 
was  no  genuine  Calvinist.*  Yet  we  feel  bound 
to  hold  that  it  is  deeper  spiritual  vision  and  not 
simjily  lowered  logical  acumen  that  makes  the 
NT  writers — conceivably,  sometimes,  at  the  cost  of 
systematic  coherence— hail  Christ  as  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Otherwise,  LTniversalism  (I.)  seems  emptied 
of  moral  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Calvinistic 
limitation  is  little  heard  of  now  in  Great  Britain, 
except  among  some  of  the  Evangelicals  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  some  of  the  Baptists.  And 
few   would   now   rank  it   as   a   burning   question. 

*  Universalism  (III.),  Ritschl  dismissed  as  'sentimental.'    His 
own  inclination  was  towards  a  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 
tality, but  he  left  his  eschatology  somewhat  in  the  dark. 
vol..  II. — 50 


The  controversy  has  gone  to  sleep.     Or  judgment 
in  the  cause  goes  by  default. 

Literature.— Besides  Ritschl  and  Hastie,  referred  to  above, 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  fossil  marks  of  the  contro\ersy 
in  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  both  Calvin- 
istic and  Wesle3'an. 

III.  Universal  ultimate  salvation.  —  !. 
At  the  present  day,  '  Universalism  '  most  naturally 
.suggests  to  the  reader  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restitution  of  all  souls  (there  are  Universalist 
churches  in  America  in  this  sense).  The  doctrine 
is  not,  indeed,  a  novelty.  It  is  found,  qualified  by 
his  extraordinary  insistence  upon  individual  free- 
will, in  Origen's  closely-knit  sjjeculative  system  ; 
also  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others.  And  Ritschl 
(Gcsch.  dcs  Pietismics)  notes,  with  scorn,  among  the 
sym])toms  of  post-Reformation  '  pietism,'  that,  ever 
and  anon,  hope  is  expressed  even  on  behalf  of  con- 
denmed  and  lost  souls.  The  most  earnest  and 
ardent  supporters  in  Great  Britain  of  the  univers- 
alist doctrine  have  been  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen  (in  his  later  years;  d.  1870),  Samuel  Cox 
(Salvator  M^incli,  1877),  and  Caleb  Scott  of  Man- 
chester. But  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  (1849)  has 
perhai^s  done  more  than  any  formal  theological 
work  to  move  opinion  in  this  direction  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  great  break-up  of  the  old  unhesitating 
belief  in  literally  unending  punishment.  Some 
have  taught  conditional  immortality  (E.  White, 
Life  in  Christ,  1875  ;  Petavel  [French-Swiss],  The 
Problem  of  Immortality,  2  vols.  1890-91  (Eng.  tr. 
in  one  vol.  1892) ;  W.  D.  Maclaren),  others  a 
mitigated  pimishment  (F.  ^V.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope, 
1878,  Mercy  and  Judgment,  1881  ;  hinted  also  in 
J.  R.  Illingworth's  Reason  and  Revelation,  1902, 
ch.  xii.).  Others  plead  for  uncertainty  (E.  H. 
Plumptre,  Sjnrits  in  Prison,  1884,  with  full  and 
interesting  references ;  Plumptre's  brother-in-law, 
F.  p.  Maurice  (Theological  Essays,  1853),  had  stated 
philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  'eternal.' 
Present  writer's  Essays  Towards  a  New  Theology, 
1889).  An  original  and  very  curious  suggestion's 
found  in  A.  M.  P'air bairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theo- 
logy, 1893,  p.  467.  Deity  'cannot'  annihilate,  but 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  \iiindcterminateYa,t\\QT: 
than  eternal  (like  sentences  of  conmiittal  to  Elmira 
reformatory  prison,  N.Y.).  Repentance  alivays 
remains  possible.  If  or  Avhen  the  damned  repent, 
they  shall  emerge.  Besides  all  these  changes  or 
innovations  in  belief,  the  growing  reticence,  and 
one  may  say  reluctance,  among  those  who  maintain 
full  traditional  orthodoxy  is  even  more  significant. 
Few  would  now  write  as  Charles  Reade  did  (1856) 
in  his  brilliant  novel,  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
(ch.  21),  as  if  the  last  moments  of  life  on  this  side 
the  veil  were  necessarily  the  last  moments  of  hope 
for  the  soul  ('Never'  too  late?). 

2.  Much  of  what  we  have  just  mentioned  con- 
cerns us  only  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  great 
swaying  of  opinion  towards  universalism  (in  the 
fullest  sense).  The  three  senses  of  the  word  Avhich 
we  have  been  studying  form  a  climax — Christ  for 
all  races,  Christ  for  all  souls,  Christ  actually  re- 
deeming and  winning  all.  In  the  theological 
discussion  just  noted — Fairbairn  is  an  exception — 
the  question  is  genei-ally  argued  as  one  of  NT 
interpretation.  The  present  Avriter  does  not  think 
that  hopeful.  He  sees  no  ground  for  challenging 
the  old  doctrine  on  exegetical  lines.  Words  often 
api^lied  to  the  universalist  ho^je — Ajwkata stasis, 
'  restitution  of  all  things,'  Ac  3^1  (cf.  Mt  17"  ||,  Ac  1") 
— do  not  really  bear  the  meaning  supijosed.  One 
passage  teaches  probation  after  death  (1  P  3'"), 
but  it  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Eternal  punishment  had  come  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  synagogue,  and  it  passed  into  the  NT  Mitli 
perhaps  even  sharjjer  definition,  as  a  witness  to 
the   unspeakable  evil  of  sin.      True,  the  doctrine 
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Avas  not  rigorously  formulated,  and  it  is  a  question 
among  interpreters  whether  St.  Paul's  teaching  is 
eternal  punishment  or  rather  a  certain  type  of 
conditional-immortality  doctrine.  But  generally 
the  NT  is  clear,  even  the  language  used  by  Christ ; 
although  we  note  that  what  is  freshest  and  most 
personal  in  our  Lord's  words  (Lk  12^^-''^)  goes  to 
modify  the  dreadful  wholesale  dogma,  and  fore- 
si  ladows,  at  however  I'emote  a  time,  the  ultimate 
challenging  of  the  letter  of  this  article  of  the 
theological  creed.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  exegesis, 
we  cannot  claim  either  the  Johannine  teaching  of 
our  Lord  (Jn  12^-),  or  the  culminating  point  in 
St.  Paul's  great  argument  (Ro  11^'-),  as  asserting 
universal  salvation.  Other  plainer  passages  are 
decisive.  There  is  a  'son  of  perdition'  (Jn  17'"), 
and  St.  Paul  denounces  '  eternal  destruction '  on 
sinners  (2  Th  P).  Still,  the  question  recurs  here, 
too,  whether  the  spirit  and  inner  drift  of  such 
words — words  .spoken  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
spiritual  vision — can  be  satisfied  by  anything  less 
than  their  full  meaning. 

3.  Recent  change  in  theological  opinion  is  largely 
a  matter  of  moral  recoil.  We  may  sum  up  the 
moral  postulate  by  saying  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
hope  of  rescuing  the  soul,  any  severity  is  a  holy 
and  even— though  one  trembles  at  the  words — a 
gracious  thing.  But  if  character  sets  permanently 
in  the  ways  of  evil,  can  we  credit  long-di'awn-out 
suffering  ?  Our  generation,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
puts  even  the  cruellest  of  murderers  to  a  painless 
death.  We,  who  dare  not  torture,  cannot  conceive 
that  God's  administration  includes  endless  torment. 

i.  Passing  from  simpler  moral  considerations  to 
a  religious  speculation,  we  note  that  optimism 
enters  into  every  theistic  creed.  In  some  sense — 
in  the  deepest  sense — what  happens  in  God'.s  world 
is  the  best.  It  is  best  that  evil  should  be  per- 
mitted, should  show  what  is  in  itself,  should  be 
conquered.  Above  all,  when  God's  providence  and 
grace  have  reached  their  goal  in  history,  we  must 
be  able  to  say,  '  It  is  best.'  Again,  God  is  omnipo- 
tent. He  cannot,  of  course,  do  anything  formally 
impossible  or  inherently  absurd  ;  nor  can  He  '  deny 
Himself.'  But  any  lawful  desire  of  His  children 
He  can  and  will  sujjply.  All  that  He  has  is  ours, 
for  we  are  'heirs  of  God.'  He  acts  in  His  own 
way,  according  to  His  own  will ;  yet  He  gi-ants 
what  we  desire,  or  something  better.  This  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  riddles  of  our  private  lives. 
Its  grandest  and  most  jjublic  application  is  found 
in  redemption.  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  ignore 
the  world's  sin.  He  did  what  Avas  far  better, 
when  He  sent  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  here  it  seems 
incomparably  the  divinest  issue  of  history  that 
redemption  should  prove  universal,  and  God  all  in 
all,  not  through  slaughter  of  His  enemies  ('Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw'),  still  less  through  chaining 
them  in  hopeless  misery  and  hatred,  but  through 
winning  in  every  heart  that  victory  which,  in 
some  of  the  hardest  and  darkest  of  hearts,  Christ 
has  won  already. 

'  His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean ; 
His  blood  availed  for  me.' 

Again,  God  is  our  Father.  Men  have  said  in 
the  writer's  hearing, — some  lightly,  some  with  the 
profoundest  gravity  and  tenderness, — '  I  could  leave 
no  child  of  mine  to  endless  misery.  Can  God  do 
that?'  We,  being  evil,  cannot  but  raise  this  ques- 
tion.    Our  Maker  must  answer  it. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  banish  from  our 
minds  the  tendency  of  character  to  set,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  As  we  know  it,  this  tendency  remains 
incomplete.  None  are  perfect,  nor  may  we  regard 
any  as  beyond  rescue.  But  even  a  child  learns 
how  repetition  facilitates  either  evil  or  good,  and 
how  a  delayed  reform  grows  harder  and  less  likely 
to  be  achieved.      It  is  no  skirmish  or  sham  fight 


for  which  we  are  enlisted.  As  right  differs  from 
wrong  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,  so  the 
issues  of  the  life  that  has  been  won  for  righteous- 
ness and  love  must  differ  from  those  of  the  life 
that  has  willingly  preferred  sin.  Measured  and 
limited  ill-consequence  is  in  no  sort  of  proportion 
to  the  infinite  evil  of  wilful  wickedness  ;  and  the 
rhetoric  of  universalism  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who 
'  eddy  round  and  round '  is  the  lazy  and  lying 
assurance,  '  It  will  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.'  God  cannot  brook  this.  He  must  needs 
threaten  sin  with  its  wages  ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  affirm  that  the  most  awful  of  all  threats  is  but 
an  empty  or  ideal  possibility.  So,  longing  Avith 
full  hearts  for  a  universal  restitution  of  lost  souls, 
Ave  must  leave  this  theme  of  mystery  and  terror 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Redeemer's  throne  of  grace. 

Literature. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  art.,  cf.  Salmond, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  ImmortaUty,  628 ;  J.  A.  Beet,  Last  Things,  203  ; 
NeuTnan  Smyth,  Orthodox  Theol.  of  To-day,  55  ;  Alcott,  '  Uni- 
versalism a  Progressive  Faith '  in  Neiv  World,  iii.  (1894),  38. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
UNLEAVENED  BREAD.— See  Passover. 

UNPARDONABLE  SIN.— The  expression  is  not 
a  Scriptural  one,  but  rests  partly  upon  a  saying  of 
Jesus  rejiorted  in  different  forms  bj'  all  the  Synop- 
tists,  and  partly  ujion  tAvo  analogous  passages  in 
HebreAvs  and  one  in  1  John.  It  is  only  Avith  the 
saying  in  the  Gospels  that  Ave  are  directly  con- 
cerned, but  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  must  be 
glanced  at  as  bearing  upon  our  interpretation  of 
Christ's  Avords,  and  something  must  be  said  also  as 
to  the  place  of  the  subject  in  Christian  experience. 

1.  In  the  Gospels. — It  is  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Jesus  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  never  be  forgiven  Avhich  forms  our  funda- 
mental authority.  In  an  examination  of  these 
Avords,  several  points  have  to  be  considered.  (1) 
The  occasion  of  the  utterance. — Both  Mt.  and  Mk. 
connect  the  saying  Avith  calumnious  charges  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  based  upon  our  Lord's  action 
in  curing  demoniacs  (Mt  12-2ff-,  Mk  S"---*^-)-  Lk. 
gives  it  a  different  setting  (128*-  ;  cf.  W^^-)  ;  but 
Avhile  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  used  the  Avords  on 
separate  occasions,  there  can  be  little  question 
that,  if  He  spoke  them  only  once,  it  is  from  Mt. 
and  Mk.  that  Ave  get  the  proper  historical  con- 
nexions. His  Avork  in  delivering  demoniacs  from 
the  poAver  of  evil  spirits  had  deeply  impressed  the 
multitude,  Avho,  according  to  Mt.  (12-^),  began  to 
ask,  'Is  this  the  Son  of  David?'  But  Avhen  the 
Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  '  This  man  doth  not 
cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils'  (v.2^  Mk  3-;  cf.  Lk  IP^j  jgsus  shoAved 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge,  considered  from 
the  point  of  vieAv  of  mere  reason  and  common  sense 
(Mt  12"5ff-,  Mk  3-3ff-,  Lk  \V^«-).  And  then,  suddenly 
clianging  His  tone  as  He  passed  from  the  logical 
Aveakness  of  His  adversaries  to  lay  His  finger  on 
their  moral  and  spiritual  fault.  He  uttered  those 
memorable  Avords  in  Avhich  He  declared  that  Avhile 
all  other  sins  and  blasphemies,  even  blasphemy 
against  Himself,  shall  be  forgiven,  Avhosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  never  be 
forgiven  (Mt  12^i-  ^2,  Mk  S^s-  29 ;  cf.  Lk  12i»). 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  sin. — In  seeking  for  this, 
the  occasion  of  the  utterance  serA^es  as  a  guide.  A 
study  of  the  context  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  at  once 
disposes  of  .some  of  the  vieAvs  that  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit — all  those,  e.g.,  that  are  associated  Avith  the 
idea  that  only  Christians  can  be  guilty  of  it. 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  Pharisees,  and  it  is  by 
thinking,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Pharisees  and 
their  attitude  to  Him  and  His  teaching  tliat  Ave 
get  on  the  right  line  for  arriving  at  the  meaning  of 
His   Avords.     He   had  cast  out  demons  ;    and  tlie 
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Pharisees  said  that  He  did  this  by  the  help  of 
Beelzebub.  He  had  delivered  men  and  -woiuen  from 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  l-'^f-,  Mt  10^  Lk  433ft-  ^nd 
passim)  ;  and  they  said  of  Himself,  '  He  hath  an 
unc-lean  spirit '  (Mk  S^").  Now,  such  language 
regarding-  Jesus  strikes  us,  first  of  all,  as  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  ^lan  Himself — and  this  it  un- 
doubtedly v.as.  But  this  was  not  the  aspect  of 
the  sin  upon  which  Jesus  fastened.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  declared  that  all  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  forgiven.  It  was  possible  for 
men  to  insult  Him  personally,  through  want  of 
thought  or  ignorance  as  to  His  real  character.  Of 
all  such  oftenders  He  was  ready  to  say,  as  He  said 
at  last  of  those  wlio  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  or 
reviled  Him  hanging  there,  '  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do '  (Lk  23**).  But 
apart  from  all  questions  of  His  jiersonal  dignity, 
Jesus  came  revealing  in  His  words  and  deeds  the 
Divine  spirit  of  holiness  and  love.  The  works  He 
did  testified  to  the  manner  of  spirit  He  was  of. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  goodness  that 
shone  from  His  beneficent  activities,  the  Pharisees 
only  gnashed  their  teeth  and  declared  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  Satan.  This  was 
blasphemy,  not  against  Jesus  only,  but  against 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  was  manifested  in  Him. 
And  such  blasphemy,  we  must  remember,  the 
Pharisees  were  guilty  of,  not  once,  but  constantly. 
Jesus  might  have  affirmed  of  them,  as  Stephen 
afterwards  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
'Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ac  7^'). 
John  the  Baptist  had  come  '  in  the  wsij  of  righteous- 
ness' (Mt  21^-)  ;  and  they  said  of  him,  '  He  hath  a 
devil'  (Mt  11'^  Lk  7^^).  Jesus  came  in  the  way, 
not  only  of  righteousness,  but  of  love  ;  and  of  this 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  grace  they  said  again 
and  again,  '  He  hath  a  devil '  (Mt  9^^  122-»,  Mk  3-, 
Lk  11 '5,  Jn7-»8«-52  1020).  xhey  said  this,  more- 
over, not  rashly  or  carelessly,  but  deliberately  and 
malignantly  ;  not  because  they  wei'e  blind  to  the 
tokens  of  God's  presence  with  Jesus,  but  because 
they  hated  Him  for  having  crossed  them  in  their 
paths  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and  revealed  both  to 
themselves  and  others  the  utter  emptiness  of  their 
religious  life.  Their  blasphemy  thus  was  not  the 
hasty  utterance  of  a  moment,  but  a  vice  of  their 
indwelling  thoughts  and  character  (Mt  12-^)  ;  not  a 
single  act,  but  a  habitual  attitude.  The  light  that 
came  into  the  world  shone  round  about  them  ;  but 
they  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  And  at  last  they 
came  not  only  to  prefer  the  darkness,  but  to  hate 
the  light  .so  bitterly  that  nothing  would  serve  them 
but  to  declare  to  others  and  try  to  jiersuade  them- 
selves that  it  came  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
devil. 

(3)  Its  unpardonable  character. — The  unpardon- 
ableness  of  such  blasphemy  as  this,  Jesus  affirms 
in  language  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  In  Lk, 
once  (12'-0)  and  in  ]Mt.  twice  (123i-  ^2)  He  declares,  '  It 
shall  not  be  forgiven' — adding  in  Mt.  (v.32)  ^^^ 
ominous  words,  '  neither  in  this  age  (aiwi'),  nor  in 
that  which  is  to  come.'  The  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  soften  down  the  force  of  the  last  exjjres- 
sion.  The  present  age,  it  is  said,  was  simply  the 
Mosaic  age  or  dispensation  under  which  the  Jews 
were  living;  while  'the  age  to  come'  was  the 
Messianic  age  or  Christian  dispensation.  Our 
Lord's  words  thus  mean  only  that,  whether  men 
live  under  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  unpardonable  They 
have  no  reference  to  the  future  life  ;  they  tell  us 
nothing  about  a  state  of  doom  after  death  ;  they 
do  not  carry  us  on  to  any  final  issues  (so  Cox, 
Expositor,  li.  iii.  [1882]  322).  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  used  the  phrases 
'  this  age '  and  '  the  coming  age '   to  denote  the 


period  before  and  the  period  after  the  advent  of 
the  expected  Messiah  (of.,  however,  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  177),  it  is  clear  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus 
Himself  habitually  employed  them  to  indicate  the 
age  before  and  the  age  after  His  own  Parousia  (see 
Mt  ISS"--'^-  48  243  28-%  Mk  lO^",  Lk  W  203^),  thereby 
throwing  '  the  age  to  come '  into  that  future  world 
which  lies  beyond  His  Second  Advent  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Salmond,  Chr.  Doct.  of 
Immort.  381).  And  if  Mt.'s  language  left  us  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  His  meaning, 
the  doubt  would  disappear  when  we  turn  to  Mk. 
For  there  we  find  Him  saying  of  the  man  who 
blasphemes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  '  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin ' 
(32"  RV).  Even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  '  hath  never 
forgiveness '  would  carry  a  sound  of  finality  with 
it.  And  when  there  is  added,  dXXa  eVox(5s  ioTLv 
aiuviov  a/xapTri/jLaTos,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Sjurit  is  here  described  as  a  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  words  in  the  original  are 
exceedingly  striking,  ^coxos  {  =  evex6iJ.ei'os,  fr.  if 
and  ^x")  means  'held  in  the  grip  of  (see  Morison, 
Matthew,  in  loc).  And  if  we  give  to  alihvios  the 
meaning  it  regularly  has  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  '  an 
eternal  sin '  appears  to  mean  a  sin  that  eternally 
persists,  a  sin  tliat  has  so  engrained  itself  in  the 
character  as  to  become  fixed  in  the  form  of  destiny. 
See,  further.  Eternal  Sin. 

(4)  The  reason  for  its  nnpardonableness.  —  This 
does  not  lie  in  any  limitation  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
or  of  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  sin  as  just  described.  The  sin 
is  unpardonable  because  the  sinner  has  no  desire 
for  pardon  ;  it  '  hath  never  forgiveness '  because  it 
is  not  repented  of.  For  when  men  for  selfish 
reasons  hate  the  light,  and  persistently  shut  their 
eyes  against  it  and  blaspheme  it,  they  gradually 
put  their  eyes  out.  God's  '  sov'reign  vital  lamp  ' 
still  shines  about  them,  but  they  can  no  more  see 
it,  since  they  have  extinguished  their  own  jiower 
of  seeing.  Eternal  darkness  is  the  necesf^ary 
consequence  of  eternal  sin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a/xapTrjixa  generally  stands  for  an  act,  not  a  state 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis,  little  can 
be  built  upon  this.  For  an  act  may  be  the  revela- 
tion of  a  state  ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  said  of 
Jesus,  '  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit,'  this  particular 
piece  of  blaspliemy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  really 
the  expression  of  a  settled  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  In  the  Epistles. — There  are  two  j^assages  in 
Hebrews  that  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  Q*'^  the 
writer  describes  the  impossibility  of  a  renewal 
unto  repentance  for  Christians  who  have  fallen 
away  from  Christ  after  having  once  'tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift "  and  become  '  j)artakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  In  1026-31  he  declares  that  there  is  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins  in  the  case  of  those  who  sin  wilfully 
and  persi.stently  after  they  have  received  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  means  that  a  Christian  cannot  be 
forgiven  if  he  falls  into  sin,  however  grievous,  or 
that  Jesus  is  unable  to  save  men  to  the  uttermost 
(cf.  2"  4'^  lO^'**'^-).  In  the  second  passage  certainly, 
and  presumably  in  the  first  also,  he  is  speaking  of 
a  deliberate  repudiation  of  Christ  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  tasted  His  blessings.  Once  they 
were  enlightened,  but  they  too  loved  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light,  and  so  shut  the  light  out  of 
their  hearts,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of 
(xod,  and  did  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
Tlius  we  have  here  again,  though  now  in  the  case, 
not  of  Pharisees,  but  of  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  manifestation  of  the  same  kind  of  sin  as 
before.*     In  1  Jn  5^®  the  writer  distinguishes  be- 

*  The  case  of  Esau  (He  1216. 17)^  though  often  quoted  in  con- 
nexion with  this  sin,  has  no  real  bearing  upon  it.     The  repent- 
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tween  '  a  sin  unto  death '  and  '  a  sin  that  is  not 
unto  death  '  ;  and  while  urging  Christians  to  pray 
for  one  another  with  resjiect  to  the  latter,  says  that 
he  does  not  bid  them  make  request  to  God  concern- 
ing the  former.  It  seems  evident  that  there  is  a 
reference  here  to  our  Lord's  language  in  Mt  12^'*-|!, 
but  in  itself  the  passage  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  unpardonable  sin. 

3.  In  Christian  experience. — The  subject  is  of 
importance,  not  only  exegetically  and  theologically, 
but  because  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  that  in 
two  dift'erent  directions.  (1)  Bunyan  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  religious  history  (see  Grace  Abounding, 
§§  96-230)  is  a  type  of  multitudes  who  have  suffered 
agonies  of  spiritual  torture  through  the  fear  that 
they  have  committed  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  But  if  the  view  taken  above  is  the 
riglit  one,  there  is  no  specific  act  of  blasphemy  in 
word  or  deed,  standing  by  itself,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  think  of  as  'the  unpardonable  sin.' 
The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unscrip- 
tural,  though  the  common  use  of  it  has  helped  to 
load  thousands  of  sensitive  souls  with  a  burden  of 
intolerable  pain.  There  is  no  mysterious  trans- 
gression which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  a  man 
beyond  the  power  of  repentance,  and  so  outside 
the  pale  of  forgiveness.  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  find  expression  and  come  to  its 
culmination  in  some  specific  way  ;  but  essentially 
it  is  a  settled  attitude  of  mind  and  he.art.  It  is  a 
deliberate  extinguishing  of  that  inner  light  which 
God  Himself  has  kindled  within  us,  and  which 
ought  to  respond  to  His  clear  shining  from  without. 
Such  cmnpunctions  as  Bunyan  had  are  the  very 
best  proof  that  a  man  has  not  committed  any 
unpardonable  sin,  for  they  are  the  experiences  of 
one  who,  though  he  has  not  yet  realized  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ's  grace,  is  possessed  at  least  of 
that  contrite  spirit  which  trembles  at  God's  word, 
and  so  may  rest  upon  the  prophet's  assurance  that 
unto  him  the  Lord  will  look  (Is  66").  'Sell  Him  ! 
sell  Him  !  sell  Him  ! '  was  the  urgent  persuasion 
of  the  Tempter  in  Bunyan's  ear.  But  though  at 
last  in  his  distraction  he  felt  the  thought,  '  Let 
Him  go  if  He  will,'  pass  through  his  mind,  the  true 
intention  of  his  heart  was  always,  '  No,  no  !  not  for 
thousands,  thousands,  thousands  ! '  {op.  cit.  §  139). 

(2)  But  if  anxious  and  fearful  souls  need  to  be 
reminded  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  some  mysterious  sin  into  which  a  man  may 
fall  against  all  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature, 
the  case  of  the  Pharisees  and  Jesus  conveys  to  all 
a  message  of  serious  warning.  No  one  can  stumble 
suddenly  into  irremediable  sin  ;  but  men  may 
drift  into  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pharisees. 
Selfishness  and  pride,  and  not  least  religious  selfish- 
ness and  pride,  may  slowly  harden  the  heart  and 
sear  the  conscience  and  zeaA  the  eyes,  until  men 
come  to  call  good  evil  and  light  darkness,  and  are 
ready  at  last  to  say,  even  of  one  who  manifests  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  '  He  hath  a  devil.'  The 
special  monition  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospels  is 
against  that  loss  of  vision  which  comes  from  the 
hardening  i)ower  of  sin,  that  continual  resistance 
of  the  Spirit  which  leads  at  last  to  hatred  of  the 
Spirit.  Poor  Francis  Spiera,  whose  case  seemed  to 
Bunyan  so  like  his  own  {op.  cit.  §  163),  may  not 
himself  have  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  sin  (cf. 
Martensen,  Chr.  Eth.  ii.  128)  ;  but  there  is  deep 
signiKcance  for  all  in  his  solemn  sentence,  '  Man 
knows  the  beginning  of  sin,  but  who  bounds  the 
issues  thereof?'  See,  further,  artt.  Blasphemy, 
Forgiveness. 

Literature. — Schaff,  Die  Siinde  wider  d.  heil  Geist ;  Miiller, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Sin,  ii.  418  ;   Gloag,  Exeget.  Stud.  1.  ;  Salmond, 

anoe  which  he  soujrht  was  a  changje  of  mind  on  his  father's  part, 
not  on  his  own.  But  Isaac  had  already  bestowed  the  blessing, 
and  the  past  could  not  be  undone.. 


Chr.  Doct.  of  Immort.  379  ;  Stevens,  Theol.  of  NT,  102  ;  Butler, 
Senn.  x.  '  Upon  Self-Deceit '  ;  Mozlej-,  Univ.  Sertn.  ii.  '  The 
Pharisees';  Bunj-an,  Grace  Abounding;  £a;pr  iii.  [1891-1892] 
49,  215,  240,  555,  xi.  [1899]  1,  49 ;  Expositor,  ii.  iii.  [1882]  321. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

UPPER  ROOM.— 1.  The  words 'guest-chamber' 
and  'upper  room.' — (1)  Guest-chamber  {KaraXv/xa). 
In  the  LXX  KardXufxa  denotes  (a)  an  inn  or  lodging- 
place  :  Ex  4-^  Sir  14-^  Jer  W ;  (b)  a  dwelling- 
place  in  general:  Ex  15^^  Jer  32^^  (=25^8)  40^2 
(=33^-),  Ezk  23-1,  I  ^,l^Q  345.  (p)  ^  chamber  con- 
nected with  a  sanctuary  or  the  Temple  :  1  K  ( =  1  S) 
jis  922^  I  Q\^  281*,  being  in  one  case  the  room  where 
the  sacrificial  meal  was  eaten,  1  K  ( =  1  S)  9-^ ;  {d)  a 
tent:  2  K  (=2  S)  7";  (e)  the  tabernacle:  1  Ch  17^ 
(not  B).  In  the  NT  KaraXv/jLa  occurs  only  in  Lk  2^ 
(inn,  or  possibly  guest-chamber)  and  Mk  14'^, 
Lk  22'i  (apparently  guest-chamber).  The  best 
MSS  of  Vulg.  have  diversorio  in  Lk  2'' ;  refectio 
mea  (also  in  bfi)  in  Mk  14'^,  divcrsorium  in  Lk 
22".  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  differences  of 
spelling, — divor.,  dever.),  in  Lk  2^  c  has  stabii.  ;  in 
ISIk  Ri-*  X* q  have  diversorium  meum,  Z  has 
diversoriuni  meum  refectio  mea,  B  H  0  Mt  O  have 
diiKrsoritini  meum  et  refectio  'mea,  ff.^  has  re- 
fectorium,  k  has  hos}ntium  •  in  Lk  22"  efr  have 
hospititim,  a  has  refectio,  I  has  locus.* 

(2)  Upper  room  {avayaiov  in  best  MSS :  other 
MSS  have  avdyaiov,  dvwyiwv,  dvcoy^us,  dvuiyaiov, 
dvuyeov). 

In  the  LXX  dvdyaiov  does  not  occur  in  any  form, 
virepuiov  occurs  tweiity-tliree  times,  apparently 
always  in  the  sense  of  upper  room.  In  the  NT 
dvdyaiov  (TR  dvuiyeov)  occurs  only  in  Mk  14i^  Lk 
221-,  virep{(>ov  occurs  only  in  Ac  1'*  9*'^-  *"  20*,  both 
words  in  the  sense  of  u])per  room.  The  best  MSS 
of  Vulg.  have  cenaculum  for  both  words  in  all 
l)laces.  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  differences  of 
spelling, — caen.,  coen.,  ciii.,  cenn.),  in  Mk  14'*  k 
has  .sith  'pedaneum'  sterranceum  (having  appar- 
ently first  M'ritten  subpedaneum,  and  then  tried  to 
alter  \i  to sterrancBum),  qhaslociim  stratum,  ff.^  has 
stratum  ;  in  Lk  22^^  a  has  mcediamtm,  b  has  pede 
jilano  locum,  d  has  superiorem  domutn,  q  has 
superiorem  locum,  ceff^ir  have  in  superioribus 
locum,,  I  has  in  superioribus;  in  Acts  V^  degig 
MSS  used  by  St.  Augustine  {Adv.  Fel.  Man.  i.  4  ; 
De  unit.  eccl.  27)  have  superiora,  G^^'^  Q p'^  tepl 
have  cum  introissent  in  cenactdum  ascenderunt  in 
superiora.  (combining  cenaculum  with  superiora  : 
see  Wordsworth  and  White's  note  on  Ac  1'*  in 
their  edition  of  Vulg.)  ;  in  Ac  9^^  vi  has  superiori 
ccenaculo,p  has  superioribus  ;  in  9'*^  /«  has  superiora 
ccenactili,  ep  have  superioribus ;  in  21**  rfhas  sup- 
erioribus. 

2.  Events  in  the  upper  room. — (1)  The  Last 
Supper  (wh.  see)  :  Mk  14",  Mt  262o,  Lk  22>* ;  (2) 
the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  and  subsequent 
discourse :  Jn  13-"^" ;  (3)  the  prophecy  of  the 
betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas:  Mk  U's--!,  Mt 
2621-25,  Lk  22-1-2S,  Jn  IS-i'^^ ;  (4)  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist:  1  Co  \\^--\  "Slk  W--^  Mt  26-«--^ 
Lk  221^-  2»  (see  Lord's  Supper)  ;  (5)  the  prophecy 
of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  hy  St.  Peter  and  sub- 
sequent discourse:  Lk  oozi-^^  Jn  U^-^» ;  cf.  Mk 
1427-31^  Mt  26^i-*',  where  such  a  prophecy — either 
that  here  recorded  or  a  repetition  of  it — is  placed 
after  the  departure  from  the  upper  room  ;  (6)  dis- 
course :  Jn  14  ;  (7)  the  departure  from  the  upper 
room  :  Mk  W\  Mt  2&\  Lk  2239,  Jn  U'^\ 

It  is  possible  that  the  room  in  an  unspecified 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  disciples  met  after 
the  Resurrection  (Mk  16",  Lk  24^3- ^'i,  Jn  20i''-=«), 
and  'the  upper  chamber  {inrepuov)  where  they  svere 
abiding'  after  the  Ascension  (Ac  1-*),  were  the 
same  as  the  '  upper  room '  {dpdyaiov)  in  which  the 

*  The  signs  here  used  are  those  adopted  in  Wordsworth  and 
White's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  Old  Latin  Biblical  Texts. 
See  also  Hastings'  DB  iii.  47-62,  iv.  873-890. 
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above  events  took  i)lace  ;  and  that  this,  again,  was 
in  '  the  house  of  jNIary  tlie  mother  of  John  whose 
surname  was  Mark'  (Ac  12>-).  'The  combina- 
tions are  quite  legitimate,  and  only  give  unity  and 
compactness  to  the  history,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  house  of  Mary  and  her  son  was  the  one  cen- 
tral meeting-place  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  Apostolic  age'  (Sanday,  Sacred 
Siteft,  p.  83).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  in  the  NT  for  identifying  the  avd-yaMv  of 
Mk  14^^  Lk  22^-  with  the  virepiliou  of  Ac  1^^  or  for 
placing  it  in  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John. 

3.  Places  at  table  in  the  upper  room. — There 
is  some  probability  in  tiie  suggestion  (Edersheim, 
LT  ii.  494-95)  that  our  Lord  occupied  the  place  of 
the  host,  that  St.  Jolm  was  on  His  right  hand, 
Judas  in  the  jjlace  of  honour  on  His  left  hand,  and 
St.  Peter  in  the  least  honourable  place  opposite 
St.  John,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
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Such  an  arrangement  would  account  for  (1)  our 
Lord  telling  St.  John  by  what  sign  to  know  the 
traitor  without  the  rest  hearing,  .Jn  13^" ;  (2)  the 
giving  of  the  '  sop'  fii'st  to  Judas,  Jn  13-^,  Mk  14^", 
Mt  26'-^ ;  (3)  the  inquiry  of  Judas  whether  he  was 
the  traitor,  and  our  Lord's  reply  without  the  rest 
hearing  the  latter,  Mt  26-^  Jn  132'-3" ;  (4)  the 
beckoning  of  St.  Peter  to  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter's 
request  that  St.  John  should  ask  our  Lord  who 
was  the  traitor,  Jn  13'-^-  "* ;  (5)  the  possibility  that 
in  the  'contention'  among  the  Apostles  (Lk  22-^), 
if  this  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  Supper 
and  before  it,  Judas  claimed  and  obtained  the 
chief  place  ;  (6)  the  possibility  that  after  our  Lord's 
rebuke  of  the  '  contention '  "(Lk  22=5-30)^  St,  Peter 
eagerly  seized  on  the  lowest  place. 

i.  The  identification  of  the  site.— It  is  thought 
by  many  good  judges  that  the  traditional  site  of  the 
cenaculum  (the  present  building  dates  from  the 
14th  cent. )  is  probably  the  place  where  the  upper 
room  stood.  Dr.  Sanday  (p.  77)  writes,  '  I  believe 
that  of  all  the  most  sacred  sites  it  is  the  one  that 
has  the  strongest  evidence  in  its  favour.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  for  it  appears  to  me  so  strong  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  I  should  be  prepared 


to  give  it  an  unqualified  adhesion.'  The  most 
interesting  testimonies  in  the  tradition  are  the 
following : 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat.  (a.d.  34S)  xvi.  4  :  '  The  Holy  Ghost, 
who  spake  in  the  prophets  and  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  came 
down  on  the  Apostles  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  here  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  upper  church  of  the  Apostles  ;  for  with  us  are 
the  most  valuable  privileges  of  all.  Here  Christ  came  down 
from  heaven.  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  from  heaven. 
And  truly  it  is  most  fitting  that,  as  we  speak  of  Christ  and 
Golgotha  here  in  Golgotha,  so  also  we  should  speak  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  upper  church.  But,  since  He  who  came  down 
there  shares  in  the  glory  of  Him  who  was  crucified  here,  we 
speak  here  of  Him  who  came  down  there,  for  the  worship  of 
Them  is  indivisible.' 

Silvia  (or  Etheria),  Peregrinatio  (c.  385  a.d.),  39-43  :  At  Easter 
'  all  the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hymns  to  Sion.  When 
they  have  come  there,  suitable  hymns  for  the  day  and  place  are 
said,  prayer  is  made,  and  that  passage  from  the  Gospel  is  read 
in  w'hichj  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  place  where  the  church 
itself  in  Sion  now  is,  the  Lord  came  in  to  the  disciples  when  the 
doors  were  shut,  that  is,  when  one  of  the  disciples,  namely, 
Thomas,  was  not  there.'  On  the  octave  of  the  Resurrection  '  all 
the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hymns  to  Sion.  When  they 
have  come  there,  suitable  hymns  for  the  place  and  day  are  said, 
and  that  passage  from  the  Gospel  is  read  in  which,  eight  days 
after  the  Resurrection,  the  Lord  came  in  where  the  disciples 
were,  and  rebuked  Thomas  for  his  want  of  belief.'  At  Pentecost 
'  all  the  people  conduct  the  bishop  with  hynms  to  Sion,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  Sion  at  the  third  hour.  When  they  have  come 
there,  that  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  read  in 
which  the  Spirit  descends.  ...  In  Sion  is  the  very  place, 
though  there  is  a  new  church,  where  of  old  after  the  passion 
of  the  Lord  the  multitude  was  gathered  together  with  the 
Apostles.' 

Epiphanius,  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  (a.d.  392)  14 :  '  Hadrian  '  '  found 
the  whole  city  [Jerusalem]  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  temple 
(if  God  trodden  under  foot,  except  for  a  few  buildings  and 
the  little  church  of  God.  It  was  there  that  the  disciples,  on 
their  return  when  the  Saviour  had  ascended  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  went  up  into  the  upper  chamber  (to  u-rtp^ot);  for  on 
that  site  had  it  been  built.'  (If  Epiphanius  possessed  accurate 
information,  this  statement  carries  back  the  tradition  about  the 
site  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  117-138). 

Lucian  of  Caphargamala,  near  Jerusalem,  Ep.  de  revel.  Corp. 
Steph.  8,  after  describing  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St  Stephen 
(A.D.  415):  'Then,  with  psalms  and  hymns,  they  carried  the 
relics  of  the  most  blessed  Stephen  to  the  holy  church  of  Sion, 
where  also  the  Archdeacon  had  been  ordained.'  Cf.  Breviarlum 
linmanum,  lect.  v.  for  August  3;  Breviarium  Ambrosianum, 
loct.  iii.  for  August  3. 

Theodosius,  De  situ  terrm  sanctce  (a.d.  530),  7  :  '  Sion,  which 
is  the  mother  of  all  churches,  which  our  Lord  Christ  founded 
with  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  house  of  holy  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist.' 

Liturgy  of  St.  James  (Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and 
Western,  i.  53,  54) :  '  Thy  all-holy  Spirit,'  '  who  came  down  on 
Thy  holy  Apostles  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues  in  the  upper 
chamber  (ev  tm  umpaa)  of  the  holy  and  glorious  Sion  on  the  Day 
of  the  holy  Pentecost.'  'We  offer  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  also  for 
Thy  holy  places,  which  Thou  didst  glorify  with  the  manifestation 
of  Thy  Christ  and  the  descent  of  "Thy  all-holy  Spirit,  especially 
for  the  holy  and  glorious  Sion,  the  mother  of  all  churches.' 

Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  Chronicle  (usually  assigned  to  10th 
cent.,  but  perhaps  of  7th  cent.) :  'This  is  John,  whom  the  Lord 
loved,  the  virgin  and  evangelist,  who  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
the  mother  of  the  churches,  at  his  own  house,  to  which  the 
Apostles  fled  in  fear  of  the  Jews.  There  also  was  prepared  the 
Passover.  There  also  the  first  mystery  was  consecrated  for  the 
disciples.  There  also  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  after  the 
resurrection.  There  also  He  showed  the  prints  of  the  nails  to 
Thomas.  There  the  Apostles  ordained  as  first  bishop  the  son 
of  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  He  [John]  received  the 
all-holy  Mother  of  God  (0£oto'»ov)  in  his  house  until  her  assump- 
tion (uij^pt  Ty^i  ccvitirroiffici)?  uvtyi?).* 

See  also  the  plan,  identifying  the  place  of  the  Last  Supper,  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  death  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  left  by  Bishop  Arcnlf,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  685, 
with  Adanman  at  lona,  and  reproduced  in  Adamnan,  De  locis 
Sanctis,  of  which  reproduction  there  is  a  facsimile  in  vol. 
xxxviii.  of  the  Vienna  Corpus  Script.  Eccl.  Lat.  p.  244. 

Literature. — Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
ii.  482-519 ;  Le  Camus  in  Vigouroux,  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  ii.  ,309-403 ; 
Zahn,  '  Die  Dormitio  Sanctae  Virginis  und  das  Haus  des  Johannes 
Markus'  in  NKZ,  vol.  x.  ;  Mommert,  Die  Dormitio  vnd  das 
deutsche  Grundstiick  auf  dem  traditionellen  Zion  :  Sanday, 
Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  77-88 ;  J.  Watson,  The  Upper 
Room  (1895) ;  J.  Telford,  The  Story  of  the  Upper  Room  (1905)  ; 
D.  M.  M'Intyre,  The  Upper  Room  Company  (1906). 

Darwell  Stoxe. 
URIAH.— The  Hittite  (Mt  1«). 

USURY.— See  INTEREST. 

UZZIAH. — A  king  of  Juda,h,  named  as  a  link  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^). 
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VAIN.— 1.  '  In  vain  ' :  Mk  T  (II  Mt  159)  fiAr-nv  dk 
ff^jSovral  fie  diddaKOvres  5i5acr/ca\t'as  ivToKfj-aTa  dvdpunruv. 
This  is  tlie  only  place  in  NT  where  the  adverb 
fidr-qv  is  found  (orig.  accus.  from  /jidrr),  'a  folly'). 
The  Vulg.  has  in  vanum  in  Mk.,  sine  causa 
(—  'without  reason,'  Cic. )  in  Mt.  Both  senses  are 
perhaps  included  :  their  worship  was  '  meaning- 
less '  and  '  to  no  purpose '  (cf.  Ja  1-^  /xdraios 
dpTjaKeia,  with  Mayor's  [Com.  on  James,  71]  ajit 
quotation  from  Isocrates,  ad  Nicocloi  18  E,  ^701! 
dvn-a  TouTo  KaWicTTov  elvat  Kal  Oepaireiav  /neyicrTriv  edv 
(is  j3e\TL(TT0v  Kal  diKaidrarov  aavrbv  irapixv^)-  —  Our 
Lord  quotes  here  from  Is  29^^,  where  LXX  reads 
fidTTjv  5e  cr^jSoPTal  fj-e  diddcKoures  evrdX/jLara  dvdpwTnav 
Kal  diSaffKoKias.  The  clause  in  the  Heb.  text  may 
be  literally  rendered,  '  And  their  fearing  me  is 
become  ('n^l)  a  statute  of  men  which  they  have 
learned.'  How  to  account  for  jj-dT-qv  in  the  Gr. 
text  is  a  question  still  unsolved.  Grotius  (Opera, 
ed.  Amsterdam,  1679,  ii.  155)  thought  it  evident 
that  the  LXX  read  inni  (=fidTr)v,  cf.  Is  49'*)  and  not 
Mpi  in  the  Heb.  text,  so  that  the  clause  Avould  then 
have  meant,  '  And  their  fearing  me  is  vain — a 
statute  of  men  which  they  have  learned  ! '  This 
brilliant  emendation  of  the  text  is  adopted  by 
Turpie  {OT  in  the  New  (1868),  196)  and  Nestle 
(Expos.  Times,  xi.  330).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
our  Lord  '  read  ?rthi  in  His  Hebrew  scroll  of  Isaiah,' 
and  that  this  was  the  received  reading  at  the  time 
that  the  Gospels  were  written.  Such  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  would  indeed  be  completely  satisfying, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  proposed  reading 
is  merely  a  conjectural  one,  and  that  no  external 
evidence  in  its  favour  has  been  found.  Other 
suggested  explanations  of  the  ixdTriv  in  the  Gospels 
are,  that  our  Lord  used  the  LXX  and  quoted  from 
it,  or  that  in  reporting  His  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees the  writer  or  writers  quoted  mem.oriter  from 
the  LXX  (it  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the 
last  words  is  not  the  same  in  the  LXX  and  in  the 
Gospels).  The  latter  explanation  is  the  one  gener- 
ally preferred  by  expositors,  some  of  whom  assign 
reasons  still  more  unsatisfying  for  the  presence  of 
/j.dT7]v.  But  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
our  Lord  did  not  use  an  Aramaic  word  correspond- 
ing to  fj.dT7)v  in  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  we 
feel  it  best  to  accept  the  jjLdrTjv  as  stamped  with 
His  authority. — Our  Lord  by  this  citation  authen- 
ticates and  carries  forward  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  of  the  OT  as  to  the  vanity  of  that 
worship  which  merely  conformed  to  human  tradi- 
tions, and  by  which  it  was  thought  possible  to 
gain  the  favour  of  God  without  moral  obedience 
(cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC  293-295  ;  Driver,  Is.  57  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  282). 

2.  '  To  use  vain  repetitions '  :  Mt  6''  irpoaevx^lJ-evoL 
di  /xrj  ^aTTo\oyria7]r6  uxrwep  01  idviKoi.  ISIrs.  A.  S. 
Lewis  (Expos.  Times,  xii.  60)  approves  of  the  der- 
ivation of  ^aTToXoyeuj  from  the  Arabic  b'tal,  'vain,' 
'  useless,'  recently  suggested  by  Blass.  '  It  is  one 
of  those  hybrid  compounds  which  come  into  exist- 
ence in  countries  where  two  or  more  languages  are 
spoken.'  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
is  onomatopoetic  (like  /Sarrapifa;,  see  Stephanus, 
Thesaurus,  s.v.),  and  is  derived  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable  in 
stammering  or  stuttering.  Our  Lord  gives  the 
interijretation  of  the  word  in  the  clause  following, 
'For  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
7roXi/\o7ia'  (cf.  Meyer,  Holtzmann,  in  loc).  What 
He  here  condemns  is  the  heathenish  idea  that  a 


reluctant  and  ungracious  Deity  is  to  be  worked 
upon  by  our  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  (cf.  1  K  18-*),  or  by  repeating  His  honours 
and  titles  (cf.  Ac  19^^).  In  the  words  wairep  oi 
edvLKoL  He  calls  up  a  picture  of  those  whom  His 
hearers  have  no  desire  to  resemble  (Expositor,  1900 
(i. ),  239).  'Pestering  the  gods  with  entreaties,' 
'  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  gods,'  were  Roman 
phrases  :  thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Galba  '  wearying 
with  entreaties  the  gods  of  an  empire  no  longer  his' 
(Hist.  i.  '29) ;  cf.  Statius,  Thebais,  2.  224,  '  Superos 
in  vota  fatigant  Inachidaj'  ;  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  6, 
'  Desiste,  inquam,  deos  obtundere.'  Such  expres- 
sions set  forth  the  contrast  between  Jesus'  teaching 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  and  the  low  conceptions 
about  God  on  which  the  prayers  of  the  heathen 
were  founded,  and  give  point  to  the  precept,  '  Be 
not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  :  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye 
ask  him'  (Mt  6*). 

That  our  Lord's  jjrohibition  of  ^arToXoyla  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  such  prolonged  and  repeated 
prayers  as  are  genuine  utterances  of  love  and 
desire,  the  impassioned  j^ressing-in  of  the  devout 
spirit  into  communion  with  God,  is  evident  from 
His  enjoining  increasing  earnestness  (Mt  7'"",  Lk 
IF'^^)  and  persevering  importunity  (Lk  IP"'- IS'"^-) 
in  prayer,  as  well  as  from  His  own  example,  when 
He  sought  relief  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
His  work  and  '  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God '  (6'-),  or  when  He  '  ottered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  Avith  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  '  (He  5'^), 
satisfying  the  fervour  of  His  feeling  of  Sonsliip 
with  the  cry,  'Abba,  Father,' and  returning  to  His 
oratory  in  the  depth  of  the  Garden  to  otter  the 
same  prayer  as  before  (Mk  14^®  (Mt  26**)  tov  avrbv 
\6yov  dirdiv,  '  the  same  petition,'  rather  than  '  the 
same  words' ;  cf.  Swete,  327).  Our  Lord's  prayers 
were  the  beginning  of  His  ever-continuing  inter- 
cession (Ro  8**,  He  7^),  and  in  the  one  instance 
reported  of  a  prayer  of  considerable  length  which 
He  ottered  as  His  disciples  stood  around  Him 
(Jn  17)  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  exjires- 
sions.  With  resjject  to  the  perfect  form  of  words 
which  He  taught  us  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (wh.  see),  it 
is  by  our  repeating  it  often  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand its  real  depth,  and  how  all  our  requests  are 
to  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  its  petitions  ; 
and  when  w^e  have  not  said  it  well,  we  should  try 
to  say  it  better  a  second  or  a  third  time.  The  true 
sense  of  our  Lord's  saying  is  set  forth  in  one  of 
Bp.  Wilson's  '  Maxims  of  Piety ' :  '  The  eloquence 
of  prayer  consists  in  our  proposing  our  wants  to 
God  in  a  plain  manner'  (Maxims,  132),  and  still 
better  by  Hooker  in  the  words,  '  The  thing  which 
God  doth  regard  is  how  virtuous  our  minds  are, 
and  not  how  copious  our  tongues  in  prayer  ;  how 
well  we  think,  and  not  how  long  we  talk,  when  we 
come  to  jjresent  our  supplications  before  Him ' 
(Eceles.  Pol.  v.  32.  1) ;  cf.  Augustine's  letter  to 
Proba,  quoted  by  Trench  (Ser.  on  the  Mount,  255). 

Literature. — Grotius,  Corn,  on  the  Gospels;   Expos.  Times, 
xi,  xii,  ut  sup.  ;  Hatch  and  Redpath,  Concordance  to  the  LXX. 

James  Donald. 
YEIL. — '  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  '  when  Jesus 
died  (Mt  21^^,  Mk  15^^  Lk  2^*^).  The  Temple  is,  of 
course,  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  the  veil  is,  the 
'second  veil'  (He  9^)  which  divided  the  "^^'n  or 
Holy  Place  from  the  t3-i  or  Holy  of  Holies.     This 
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is  the  only  reference  to  the  veil  of  the  Temple  in 
the  NT,  that  in  Hebrews  being  to  the  veil  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  Greek  words  are  to  KaraTreTaa/xa 
Tov  vaov.  In  the  LXX  va6s  =  -\'2'^  in  Ps  28  (27)-  and 
K-ar.  =(1)  71CD,  the  cnrtain  before  the  door  of  the 
Holy  Place  and  before  the  gate  of  the  fore-court  in 
the  Tabernacle  ;  and  (2)  nshs,  the  curtain  between 
the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (similarly 
Philo,  Vita  Moysis,  iii.  5).  Tlie  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  had  in  the  above 
passage  'lintel'  instead  of  'veil'  (' superliniinare 
templi  intinitte  magnitudinai  fractum  esse  atque 
divisum ').  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  there  was  no  veil,  since  it  is  mentioned 
only  in  2  Ch  S''* ;  but  Thenius'  emendation  of  1  K 
6-^  '  drew  the  veil  across  with  golden  chains '  is 
good.  In  the  Mishna  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  is 
presujjposed,  e.g.  in  Yoma  v.  1,  where  the  mention 
of  the  ark  shows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Josephus  {BJ  v.  v.  4)  men- 
tions a  gorgeously  embroidered  veil  before  the 
Sp'n,  and  a  second  veil,  which  he  does  not  describe, 
in  front  of  the  "i'3'i  of  the  Temple  as  he  knew  it. 

A  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  in  Herod's  Temple  not  one  but  two  veils  between  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  each  representinj^  a  surface 
of  the  wall  one  cubit  thick,  which  in  Solomon's  Teniisle  separ- 
ated the  two  places.  In  Yoma  v.  1  the  hig-h  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  leaves  the  Holy  Place  by  the  south  end  of  the 
outer  veil,  walks  northwards  down  the  cubit  space  between  the 
two  veils,  and  enters  the  sanctuary  by  the  north  end  of  the 
inner  veil.  This  cubit  space  is  in  Middoth  iv.  7  called  popnn, 
that  is,  T«/)«|/5,  because  in  the  first  Temple  it  was  filled  with  the 
wall,  and  the  builders  of  the  second  did  not  know  whether  to 
reckon  the  space  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place  or  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  According  to  another  account,  there  was  only  a 
single  veil.  In  any  case  the  veil  would  mean  the  outer  one, 
which  alone  was  visible  to  any  except  the  priests.  The  Kaabah 
in  Mecca  has  also  a  veil  over  its  door. 

The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  would 
indicate  the  end  of  its  sanctity,  just  as  the  teai'ing 
of  a  woman's  veil  means  dishonouring  her  (Hamasa, 
Frcytag,  i.  141). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Jewish  tradition  also  records  the 
occurrence  of  certain  prodigies  about  this  time.  Josephus  (BJ 
VI.  V.  3)  enumerates  several  portents  which  presaged  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  :  a  sword  appeared  suspended  over  the 
city,  a  heifer  about  to  be  sacrificed  brought  forth  a  lamb,  and 
the  brazen  gate  opened  of  its  own  accord.  Lightfoot  {Prospect 
of  the  Temple,  xx.  1  [Pitman's  ed.  ix.  329])  says :  '  'There  are 
three  remarkable  things,  which  the  Jews  do  date  from  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — namely  this  of  the 
Temple-doors'  opeaiing  of  themselves,  and  the  Sanhedrin's 
flitting  from  the  room  Gazith,  and  the  scarlet  list  on  the 
scapegoat's  head  not  turning  white.'  Compare  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  prodigies  which  foreshadowed  the  murder  of 
Caesar. 

In  He  10-"  tlie  veil  of  the  Tabernacle  is  inter- 
preted as  symbolizing  the  corporeal  nature  of 
Christ,  and  in  later  mysticism  phenomenal  e.xist- 
ence  is  termed  'the  veil.'  In  2  Co  S^-'"'*  the  veil 
{KaXv/n/na)  which  Moses  put  on  (Ex  34^^  mp,'?,  LXX 
KaXv/iifia)  becomes  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the 
Jewisli  nation,  probably  without  any  reference  to 
Is  '25',  where  the  words  are  different.  The  veil  on 
Israel's  heart  is  'done  away  in  Christ'  {iv  Xpi^TLp 
KarapyfiTai). 

LiTERATi'RE.  — Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v.  !C(x.T«Tirxirju,ix. ;  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  '  Veil ' ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  610  ff. 

T.  H.  Weie. 
VENGEANCE.— The  word  '  vengeance '  (iKdiKriais) 
occurs  in  EV  of  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk  2P-,  where 
it  refers  to  God's  providential  punishment  of  sin. 
eKdiK-rja-i^  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  Troieiv  eKdiKrjcnv 
(EV  'avenge')  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
(Lk  18''-*),  and  the  corresponding  verb  eKdiK^o:  (also 
rendered  'avenge';  cf.  RVm  'do  me  justice  of) 
is  found  in  the  same  parable  (vv.^-  ^).  Outside  the 
Gospels  these  words  and  the  cognate  ^kSikos  occur 
exactly  a  dozen  times.  Some  of  the  passages 
will  call  for  reference  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  very  rare  use  of 


this  small  group  of  words  for  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  vengeance.  We  gather  it  from  several  passages 
of  direct  instruction,  from  His  continual  insistence 
on  an  unrevengeful,  a  forgiving,  loving  sjiirit,  and 
from  His  own  conduct  throughout  His  ministry, 
but  especially  at  its  close. 

Our  word  '  vengeance '  is  closely  related  to  two 
others, — 'avenge'  and  'revenge,' — between  which, 
at  least  in  modern  usage,  an  important  distinction 
is  made.  Both  have  to  do  with  the  redress  of 
wrong.  In  '  avenge  '  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  the 
redress  or  punishment  is  prominent.  In  'revenge,' 
on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  thought  is  that 
of  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  pain,  not  neces- 
sarily unjust,  for  the  gratitication  of  resentful  or 
malicious  feelings  (note,  e.g.,  in  Jer  15''  the  sub- 
.stitution  in  RV  of  'avenge'  for  AV  'revenge,' 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  retention  of  '  avenge  '  in 
Ro  12"*).  '  Vengeance '  leans,  now  to  the  one,  now 
to  the  other  of  these  meanings.  It  may  be  just, 
it  may  be  malicious ;  even  when  it  is  just,  the 
motive  may  be  wrong. 

1.  The  aim  of  Christ  was  to  create  in  His  dis- 
ciples a  new  attitude  towards  those  who  had 
wronged  them.  Evidently  He  was  preparing  them, 
at  least  in  part,  for  injuries  that  must  come  to 
them  as  His  followers  (Mt  5''"''-)  ;  but  His  teaching 
has,  of  course,  a  much  wider  application.  The 
permission,  even  encouragement,  of  retaliation  by 
the  OT,  and  still  more  the  interpretations,  ex- 
aggerations, limitations  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, Christ  swept  away  with  an  authority  which 
astounded  His  hearers.  He  denounced  the  attitude 
of  retaliation  and  hatred,  and  commanded  His 
discii^les  to  accept  the  .sutt'erings  which  fell  to  their 
lot.  But  this  was  more  than  a  demand  for  a  new 
attitude.  It  was  the  exorcizing  of  an  evil  spirit, 
and  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  heart  to  a 
new  spirit.  An  attitude  may  be  merely  external 
and  mechanical.  Christ  wants  more.  The  nega- 
tive must  have  a  corresponding  positive  or  be 
morally  worthless.  Forgiveness  and  benevolence 
must  take  the  place  of  vengeance ;  love,  not 
hatred,  must  be  the  motive  of  thought  and  act. 
'  Enemy '  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  follower  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a  category  in 
which  any  of  his  fellow-men  may  be  included. 
Others  may  hate  and  jjersecute  him  ;  he  must  love 
and  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good.  It  is  this 
new  spirit  that  is  the  supreme  moral  difficulty  ;  it 
is  here  that  all  questions  of  interpretation  and 
application  must  find  their  solution.  We  must 
remember,  not  only  Christ's  'resist  not,'  but  also 
His  '  pray  for,'  and  His  '  love.' 

This  teaching  of  Christ  is  found  constantly 
throughout  the  Gospels.  He  pronounced  '  blessed ' 
the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  the 
persecuted  (Mt  5^-  '^-  ^-  ^"^■).  He  rebuked  James  and 
John  when  they  would  have  called  down  lire  from 
heaven  on  the  Samaritan  village  that  would  not 
receive  Him  (Lk  9^'^^-).  He  taught  His  disciples  to 
forgive  a  sinning  but  penitent  brother,  not  with  a 
niggard,  but  with  a  generous  and  inexhaustible 
forgiveness  (Lk  17^'-,  ^'f.  Mt  IS^'"--)-  He  even 
makes  God's  forgiveness  of  a  man  depend  on  the 
man's  forgiveness  of  his  fellow  (Mt  6"  18=^^  Mk 
Ipsf-)-  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  that  they 
might  be  forgiven  as  they  forgave  others  (Mt  6'-, 
Lk  11^).  He  warned  the  Twelve,  as  He  sent  them 
out  on  their  mission  (Mt  10),  that  they  would  suffer 
hatred,  persecution,  even  death,  for  His  sake  ;  and 
charged  them  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  '  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves'  (v.^**),  in  the 
endurance  of  their  sufl'erings  to  have  no  fear,  but 
to  rely  on  God. 

2.  His  own  conduct  during  His  ministry  is  the 
best  commentary  on  His  teaching.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  much  denunciation  of  evil  (e.g.   Mt  23), 
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that  He  upbraided  for  their  unbelief  the  cities 
where  He  had  wrought  His  great  miracles  (Mt 
ll-""'- II),  that  He  swept  the  Temple  clear  of  those 
who  had  robbed  it  of  its  sanctity  (Jn  2'-''^-,  Mt 
2V-^-  II).  But  these  are  echoes  of  the  Divine  wrath  ; 
they  are  not  in  any  single  instance  the  expression 
of  personal  anger,  of  retaliation,  of  hatred.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  His  pa.tient  endurance 
of  all  manner  of  personal  abuse,  His  heart-broken 
lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  23^^11),  His  bearing 
during  and  after  His  trial  (Mt  26.  27),  and  above 
all,  His  prayer  on  the  cross :  '  Father,  forgive 
them  :  for  they  know  not  what  they  do'  (Lk  23-'''). 

3.  This  teaching  of  Christ,  forbidding  vengeance, 
requiring  forgiveness  and  love,  is  built  on  a  linn 
religious  basis.  His  aim  as  a  religious  Teacher, 
as  the  Sent  of  God,  was  t«  renew  the  sin-broken 
fellowship  between  men  and  God,  to  make  men 
sons  of  God  ;  but  the  indispensable  condition  of 
sonship  is  unity  of  nature.  The  essence  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  love,  and  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  love  is  forgiveness  and  benevo- 
lence. The  spirit  of  malevolence,  of  retaliation,  of 
vindictive  dealing  with  men,  is  alien  to  the  sjiirit 
of  God.  Therefore  it  must  be  banned  out  of  the 
heart  of  those  who  would  be  sons  of  God,  and  re- 
placed by  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  ungrudging- 
love.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  essential  love  of 
God  issuing  in  forgiveness,  in  love,  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  high  demands  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  and  possibility  of  our  response  (Mt 
543-4.5. 48  1823-35^  Li^.  635_  Note,  also,  how  Christ  links 
the  Second  Commandment  to  the  First  as  '  like 
unto  it,'  Mt  2239 1|)_ 

4.  If  the  teaching  of  Christ  seem  at  first  sight 
impracticable,  destructive  of  moral  order,  and  de- 
livering wrong-doers  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
the  answer  to  these  objections  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  liberation  from  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  a  moral  triumph  for  the  sufferer  of 
wrong.  Revenge  is  evil.  It  belongs  at  best  to  a 
lower  stage  of  morality  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God.  It  cannot  justify  itself  to  those  who  have 
seen  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sons  of 
God  must  be  like  the  Son  of  God,  like  God  Himself, 
who  loves  and  forgives  without  limit.  Further, 
love  is  the  most  potent  moral  force  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  To  meet  wrong  with  revenge 
may  be  a  satisfaction,  and  may  seem  a  right  thing 
to  the  natural  man.  Vengeance  may  accomplish 
its  object,  may  fully  punish  and  even  crush  the 
wrong-doer.  But  it  does  not  conquer  him,  it  does 
not  crush  the  wrong  out  of  his  heart,  it  does  not 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  sin,  it  does  not  win  him 
to  good  and  to  Gk)d.  Love  does — not  always  in- 
deed, but  often— and  nothing  else  can.  Love  is  a 
heaping  of  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy's  head  (Ro 
12^"),  the  kindling  of  a  burning  shame  in  his  heart, 
the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good,  the  triumph  of 
God.     See  art.  Retaliation. 

5.  There  is  a  further  and  a  vei^  solemn  strain 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  which  we  find  the 
final  ansAver  to  the  fear  that  moral  anarchy  may 
arise  from  the  exorcism  of  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  clearest  expression  of  it  is  found  outside  the 
Gospels  (Ro  12'"):  'Avenge  not  yourselves,  be- 
loved, but  give  place  unto  wrath  [r^  opyy,  the  wrath, 
the  wrath  of  God] :  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me ;  I  will  recompense,  saith  the 
Lord.'  To  avenge  ourselves  is  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  God.  So  Christ  teaches,  e.g.,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge :  '  Shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect?  ...  I  say  unto  you,  that 
he_  will  avenge  them  speedily '  (Lk  18"'-)-  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  must  read  all  Christ's  words 
of  denunciation,  His  parables  of  Judgment,  His 
judicial  acts  (such  as  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple), 
His  lament  over  impenitent  Jerusalem.     '  It  shall 


be  more  tolerable  .  .  .  in  the  day  of  judgment ' 
(Mt  1015 .  (.f  i,j33  ipuff-  12»«f-  \&^-,  Jn  8«).  The  moral 
order  of  the  world  will  be  vindicated  by  Him  whose 
right  alone  it  is  to  mete  out  vengeance  to  evil- 
doers, who  alone  has  adequate  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  do  justice  to  sin. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  hold  this  teaching 
of  Christ  in  a  wrong  spirit,  to  cherish  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that,  even  if  we  may  not  avenge  our- 
selves, yet  vengeance  is  certainly  in  store  for 
wrong-doers.  This  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  would  be  the  old  evil  spirit 
of  vengeance  in  a  new  form,  a  more  subtle  and 
therefore  a  worse  form.  It  would  mean  an  utter 
absence  of  the  love  which  Christ  inculcates,  which 
desires  and  prays  for  the  good  of  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  the  conquest  of  ourselves  by  evil,  not  of 
the  evil  in  others  by  good.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  sense  which  God  has  implanted 
in  us,  and  which  He  has  strengthened  by  His 
revelation  of  Himself,  could  not  rest  satisfied  unless 
it  were  assured  that  evil  shall  not  go  unpunished, 
that  unrepented  wrong  shall  receive  its  due  reward 
from  an  all-wise  and,  let  us  add,  an  all-loving  God. 

Literature. — Grimni-Thayer,  Lex.  s.vv. ;  EOT,  ad  locc.  cit.  ; 
Maclaren,  Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture,  'Matthew'  ;  Tholuck, 
Com.  on  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Goebel,  Parables ;  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans ;  Moule,  Romans ;  Stevens,  Teaching  of 
Jestw  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus  ;  Hastings*  DB,  artt.  '  Anger 
(Wrath)  of  God,'  'Avenge,'  'Ethics,'  'Forgiveness,'  'Goel';  JE, 
artt.  '  Forgiveness,'  '  Goel,'  '  Retaliation.' 

Charles  S.  Macalpine. 

VERILY. — A  foimula  of  asseveration  or  corro- 
boration. 

The  Hebrew  is  |CX,  and,  while  it  is  translated  in  the  OT  by 
the  LXX  into  yivoiTo  (cf.  Ps  7219)  or  i.ky,eiis  (cf.  Jer  28[35]6),  and  by 
Aquila  into  TiTiirrufj.tvui;,  it  is  simply  transliterated  by  the  NT 
writers,  except  St.  Luke,  who,  in  deference  to  his  Gentile  readers, 
gives  iiXvil^Ss  in  three  instances  where  the  parallels  have  x.fjir,v 
(Lk  927=Mt  1638  =  Mk  91  ;  Lk  12«  =  Mt  24«  ;  Lk  2l3  =  Mk  12«). 

According  to  R.  Judah  ben  Sinia,  the  formula  had  three  uses  : 
(1)  in  swearing  (cf.  Nu  522),  (o)  in  accepting  (cf.  Dt  2715),  and 
(3)  in  expressing  confidence  (cf.  1  K  136).*  When  a  Rabbi  would 
add  impressiveness  to  a  doctrine,  he  prefaced  it  with  Amen, 
'Verily,'  signifying  that  it  was  a  tradition  received  by  Moses  on 
Sinai. t  The  congregation  responded  Amen  to  the  prayers  in 
the  synagogue,  a  usage  which  passed  into  the  Christian 
eccleaia ;  J  and  the  Talmud  warns  against  '  an  orphan  Amen,' 
meaning  one  uttered  without  consideration,  or  in  ignorance 
whereto  the  response  is  being  made.§ 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  where  it  is  an  asseverative 
preface,  our  versions  have  translated  x.fA.r,v  by  '  verily,'  and, 
where  it  is  a  liturgical  response,  have  simply  transliterated  it. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
See  art.  Amen. 

Jesus,  like  the  Rabbis,  was  accustomed,  by  way 
of  bespeaking  His  hearers'  attention,  to  preface 
important  declarations  with  Amen,  '  Verily. '  ||  All 
our  Evangelists  represent  Him  as'  doing  so  ;  but 
wiiereas  the  Synoptists  put  on  His  lips  a  single 
'  Verily,'  St.  John  makes  Him  in  every  instance 
reduplicate  the  formula,  saying  '  Verily,  verily.' 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  divergence  ?  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that,  since  the 
Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  logia  are  in  no  case 
identical,  Jesus  may  have  spoken  after  both 
fashions,  employing  now  the  single,  now  the 
double  'Verily.'  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
latter  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Jesus  always  spoke  according  to 
the  Synoptic  representation.  Lightfoot  makes  a 
shrewd  and  far-reaching  comment  on  j\Ik  5^^ 
Talltha,  kiim  means  merely  "Maiden,  arise!" 
And  this  is  all  that  Jesus  actually  said  ;  '  but  in 
His  pronunciation  and  utterance  of  these  words 
thei-e  flashed  forth  such  authority  and  command- 
ing energy,  that  they  sounded  no  less  than  if  He 

*  Wetstein  on  Mt  613. 

t  Lightfoot  on  Mt  518. 

t  1  Co  I416  ;  Aug.  de  Catech.  Rtid.  §  13. 

§  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  14ifi. 

II  Aug.  in  Joan.  Ev.  Tract,  xli.  §  3  :  '  Multum  commendat  quod 
ita  pronuntiat ;  quodammodo,  si  dici  fas  est,  juratio  ejus  est, 
Amen,  amen  dico  vobii.' 
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had  said:  "Maiden,  I  tell  thee,  arise."'  (Cf. 
Mt  9«  with  Mk  2^^  =  Lk  5-*).  May  not  this 
be  the  explanation  of  St.  John's  i-eduplicated 
'  Verily '  ?  Jesus  actually  used  the  single  formula  ; 
but  such  was  the  authority  of  His  tone  that 
St.  John,  reproducing  not  merely  His  language 
but  His  spirit,  reiterated  the  asseveration,  very 
much  as  a  modern  writer  might  underline  the 
word,  or  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressed  plurality 
or  )nagnitiuh  by  repetition  ;  e.g.  Gn  14^"  '  full  of 
pits  of  asphalt,'  literally  'pits,  juts  of  asphalt.' 
The  beloved  disciple  held  every  tone,  look,  and 
gesture  of  the  Master  in  reverent  remembrance  ; 
and  when  he  limned  His  picture,  he  was  in 
nowise  careful  to  reproduce  details  with  slavish 
and  pedantic  accuracy,  but,  with  the  artist's  in- 
stinct, sought  to  catch  those  subtle  and  elusive 
expressions  which  reveal  the  true  personality. 
When  he  reduplicated  '  Verily,'  he  designed  to 
make  his  readers  realize  the  majesty  wherewith 
the  Lord  spoke  and  the  authority  which  His  words 
carried.* 

Literature. — -Bruder,  Concard.,  and  Grimm-Thayer,  Lex.  s.v. 
k/ii,,;  Hastings,  DB,  art.  'Amen';  ExpT  viii.  [1896]  100 ff., 
190  f.,  xiii.  [1902]  563  ff. ;  Dalnian,  Words  of  Jesus,  226  ff. 

David  Smith. 

VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE.— The  word  '  vicarious ' 
{vicarius  from  vicis,  'change,'  'alteration')  means 
acting,  or  suffering,  for  another,  or  in  the  place  of 
another.  The  idea  of  change,  transfer,  or  substi- 
tution pertains  to  the  term.  It  has  the  same  root 
as  'vice'  in  'vicegerent,'  'viceroy'  or  'vicar,'  and 
other  words  which  signify  that  one  person  has 
assumed  the  place,  position,  or  office  of  another. 
It  may  mean  'instead  of  {avrL),  or  'in  behalf 
of  {vwip).  The  word  'sacrifice'  (from  sacer, 
'sacred,'  'holy,'  and  facere,  'to  make')  means 
something  devoted,  or  offered  at  a  cost ;  and  in 
the  stricter  religious  sense  means  something  con- 
secrated, or  offered  to  a  divinity  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  benefits  received,  or  as  a  propitiation 
for  favours  to  be  extended.  Sacrifice  (wh.  see)  is 
a  somewhat  dift'erent  act  in  dift'erent  cults  and  in 
different  stages  of  religious  development,  but  has 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  means  of  approach  to  Deity 
through  a  material  oblation  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  His  favour.  When  the  service  is  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  or  when  it  is  assumed  at  a  cost 
to  the  individual  and  for  the  sake  of  another,  no 
personal  benefit  being  expected  in  return,  we  have 
sacrifice  which  is  vicarious.  Vicarious  sacrifice, 
therefore,  has  been  appropriately  defined  as  '  volun- 
tarily assuming  the  place  and  entering  into  the 
condition  of  some  one  for  his  benefit.'  The  two 
words,  '  vicarious '  and  '  sacrifice,'  add  to  each  other, 
and  together  well  define  a  phenomenon  which  we 
find  occurring  in  the  more  advanced  religions,  and 
especially  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

'  Vicarious  sacrifice '  is  not  a  Scripture  expression, 
but  is  used  by  theologians  to  represent  the  meaning 
of  a  large  number  of  passages  found  in  the  NT,  in 
which  the  substitutionary  character  of  Jesus'  suffer- 
ings are  referred  to,  as,  e.g.,  the  one  in  which  Jesus 
describes  the  end  of  His  coming  as  a  \&rpov  avrl 
iroWuiv,  a  ransom  for  many  (Mk  10^*).  These 
passages  have  generally  been  held  to  teach  vicarious 
sacrifice  ;  but  just  how  the  words  are  to  be  under- 
stooil,  in  what  sense  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were 
vicarious,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  terms  to 
mean  'in  behalf  of,'  or  'in  the  place  of,'  whether 
the  vicarious  saci'ifice  was  made  in  the  interests  of 
God  (Satisfaction  theories),  or  of  men  (Moral  and 
Sympathy  theories),  or  both  (Mediation  theories) — 
thesis  questions  have  constituted  some  of  the  most 
disputed  problems  of  theology,  and  have  been  the 
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ground  on  wdiich  have  been  developed  diverse  con- 
ceptions which  for  hundreds  of  years  have  agitated 
the  Church.  As  far  as  the  Avords  '  Vicarious 
sacrifice '  are  concerned,  they  can  be  used  in  either 
sense,  for  Christ's  sacrifice  would  be  vicarious  if  it 
were  made  to  propitiate  the  offended  dignity  of 
God,  or  uphold  His  justice,  or  maintain  His  law, 
or  satisfy  the  demands  of  His  etliical  life,  or 
reveal  the  content  of  His  ethical  nature  in  a 
supreme  manifestation  of  saving  love.  To  deter- 
mine in  which  sense  the  words  are  to  be  understood, 
that  they  may  reveal  to  us  the  true  teachings  of 
Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  those  passages  which  they  are  used  to  sum  up 
or  represent. 

In  doing  this  we  meet  with  the  following  serious  difficulties. 
(1)  The  lack  of  unity  in  the  Biblical  mode  of  representation,  the 
view-point  of  Christ's  work  and  sufferings  being  diverse  and 
manifold.  (2)  The  fact  that  Christ's  work  is  set  forth  both  by 
Himself  and  the  Apostles  in  metaphors  and  symbols  which 
cannot  be  given  a  close  logical  interpretation.  It  has  been  well 
said,  '  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  take  their  symbols  of  thought 
as  equivalents  of  spiritual  realities,  or  if  we  treat  their  sentences 
as  propositions  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  uttermost  corol- 
laries. Their  figures  are  illustrations,  not  definitions ;  their 
expressions  were  forced  on  them  by  their  past  thought  and 
experience,  and  are  flung  out  towards  truth  as  their  best  means 
of  approximating  to  it'  (Lewis).  (3)  While  some  of  the  figures 
are  rooted  in  popular  conceptions  of  religious  service  and  are 
drawn  from  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  others  are  bold  strokes 
of  the  imagination,  and  are  capable  of  various  meanings.  (4) 
The  different  views  held  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  sjstem  from 
which  the  NT  figures  and  expressions  are  drawn  constitute  a 
difficulty.  Some  regard  them  as  close  types  and  symbols  of 
Christ's  work,  and  give  them  expiatory  value  (P.  Fairbairn) ; 
while  others  affirm  that  '  they  disclose  no  trace  of  the  idea  of 
vicarious  substitution,  nor  of  propitiation '  (Westcott).  (5)  Some 
texts  used  singl.v  seem  to  teach  what  other  texts  contradict, 
showing  that  they  are  loose  statements,  not  to  be  taken  with 
logical  exactness ;  or  that  they  represent  phases  of  a  doctrine 
and  not  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  they  are  metaphorical.  (6)  The 
fact  that  there  are  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  in  the  OT — one  of  the 
priests  and  the  other  of  the  prophets  ;  and  that  Hebrews  and  Jn. 
seem  to  have  worked  out  their  ideas  on  the  basis  of  the  Levitical 
standpoint,  while  Jesus  and  St.  Paul  represent  more  the  ideas 
of  the  prophets.  (7)  The  difficulty  of  freeing  ourselves  of  a 
priori  ideas  in  our  interpretations  of  Scripture,  dogmatic  con- 
ceptions having  been  planted  in  our  minds  in  childhood,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  we  move. 
(8)  Finally,  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  meaning  attached  to 
terms  among  the  Palestine  Jews  of  Jesus'  time,  such  terms,  for 
example,  as  'ransom,'  'redemption,'  'propitiation,' and  certain 
legal  expressions.  In  studying  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice,  we  are  to  note  the  individualism  of  the  expressions, 
their  figurative  character,  their  lack  of  logical  exactness  and 
definition,  their  relation  to  their  time,  and  the  fact  that  their 
authors  are  concerned  with  stating  facts  and  results  rather  than 
developing  theories.  We  are  to  interpret  the  passages  in  a  free 
and  vital  rather  than  in  an  exact  and  literal  way,  note  the 
general  impression  they  make,  the  essential  truth  they  reveal, 
and  the  conception  of  their  meaning  which  will  best  harmonize 
the  variant  and  diverse  statements  into  a  consistent  unity. 

1.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics. — Our 

first  source  of  information  concerning  the  way  we 
are  to  understand  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
must  be  His  own  teachings.  Too  many  have  over- 
looked this  and  started  with  the  conceptions  of  St. 
Paul,  as  if  the  human  teacher  were  a  clearer  witness 
than  He  who  was  Himself  the  revelation.  If  there 
is  any  squaring  to  do,  St.  Paul  must  be  squared 
with  Jesus,  not  Jesus  with  St.  Paul,  for  the  Master 
did  not  preach  a  partial  gospel.  As  we  study  His 
sayings  concerning  His  sacrifice,  we  note  that  He 
regards  it  as  necessary,  voluntary,  vicarious,  and 
redemptive,  ,and  that  He  relates  it  (1)  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom,  (2)  to  the  remission  of 
sins,  (3)  to  the  ratifying  of  the  covenant.  (I)  Jesus 
considers  His  vicarious  sacrifice  as  necessarily  in- 
volved in  His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom. 
He  opened  His  ministry  with  the  announcement, 
'  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand'  (Mk  V\  cf.  Mt  4^^).  The  Kingdom  of 
God  was  not  tlie  '  politico-ethical  commonwealth  ' 
(Pfleiderer)  which  Jewish  prophecy  had  described, 
but  a  spiritual  society,  established  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  righteous  men  having  fellowship  with 
one  another  and  with  a  common  Father.     To  the 
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founding  of  His  Kingdom  He  devoted  Himself 
with  singleness  of  heart,  understanding  well  the 
hazard  it  involved  ;  for  He  realized  the  tradition- 
alism of  the  age,  its  formalism,  its  lack  of  spiritual 
vision,  its  worldly  lust  and  ambition,  and  He  knew 
full  well  the  opposition  He  would  stimulate  and 
the  conflicts  He  must  encounter.  The  history  of 
the  prophets  was  before  Him,  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyi's  cried  to  Him  from  the  ground.  Even 
Plato  was  able  to  perceive  '  that  one  perfectly  just 
could  not  appear  among  the  senseless  and  wicked 
without  provoking  a  murderous  hatred.'  The  law 
of  righteousness,  fundamental  in  His  Kingdom, 
would,  He  knew,  cut  across  the  self-interests  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbinical 
teachers  of  the  day.  Consequentlj'  He  comjaares 
Himself  to  the  good  shepherd  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep,  and  states  the  terms  of  His 
discipleship  as  follows  :  '  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me'  (Lk  9"^).  Nor  did  He  mis- 
take the  facts,  for  early  in  His  career  the  antagon- 
ism developed  which  increased  in  intensity  until 
it  culminated  in  the  Crucifixion.  Only  by  a  denial 
of  His  vocation  in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
could  He  have  saved  His  life  ;  only  by  what  was 
impossible  with  Him — the  fox-getting  of  the  will  of 
Goil  and  the  ceasing  to  love  men.  Thus  we  see 
that  vicarious  sacrihce  was  necessarily  involved  in 
His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom,  and  in  this 
sense  was  not  singular  or  exceptional,  but  came 
under  the  general  law  of  service.  '  Whatever  more 
is  to  be  said  as  to  the  signiflcance  of  Christ's  death, 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  died  as  a  faithful 
martyr  for  truth  and  love'  (Bruce). 

(2)  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  deeper 
in  Jesus'  consciousness  than  the  mere  fact  that  His 
work  of  founding  His  Kingdom  will  so  cross  the 
world-spirit  of  selfishness  and  sin  that  He  will 
develop  an  antagonism  Avhich  will  end  in  His 
vicarious  death.  He  clearly  relates  it  to  the  fact 
of  remission  of  sins.  In  Lk  22^'  there  is  a  deeper 
thought  than  Hollmann  has  in  mind  when  he  saj'S  : 
'  He  is  only  thinking  of  the  dreary  fact  that  His 
countrymen  are  going  to  treat  Him  as  a  criminal 
instead  of  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  for  this  passage 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers  with 
a  Messianic  work  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Stronger  statements  are  found  in  Mk  lO^--^^^-. 
Jesus  is  going  with  His  disciples  to  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  way  seeks  to  imj^ress  them  with  what  He 
has  stated  very  earnestly  before,  that  in  Jerusalem 
He  will  be  delivered  to  mockery  and  death,  but  in 
three  days  will  rise  again.  This  announcement  is 
followed  by  the  ambitious  request  of  James  and 
John  for  chief  seats  in  His  Kingdom.  With  His 
mind  tilled  with  the  thought  of  His  coming  passion. 
He  replies  to  them,  '  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  which  I  drink,  or  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  I  am  bap- 
tized ? '  Then  follows  in  an  address  to  the  disciples, 
who  are  indignant  at  James'  and  John's  request, 
the  notable  words,  '  For  the  Son  of  Man  also  came 
not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  most  imi^ortant, 
for  it  is  much  emphasized  Ijy  those  who  seek  to 
find  in  Jesus'  teaching  an  expiatory  reference. 

Dr.  Baur  and  others  have  questioned  its  integrity,  affirming 
that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Synoptics  except  Mt  202o, 
which  Baur  also  casts  under  suspicion,  that  it  is  introduced  so 
abruptly  as  to  be  questionable,  and  that  it  has  a  Pauline  flavour, 
and  if  genuine,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  Luke.  The 
criticism,  however,  seems  scarcely  valid,  for  in  speaking  to  the 
disciples  about  the  nature  of  greatness — that  its  value  lies  in 
service — it  was  natural  that  Jesus  should  allude  to  His  expected 
death  of  which  He  had  previously  spoken,  using  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  point  He  was  enforcing. 

The   passage   has    had   various    interpretations. 


Usually  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the 
word  \vTpov,  'ransom,'  and  its  Heb.  equivalents, 
these  being  assumed  to  fix  its  meaning  ;  but  this  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  LXX  has  emploj^ed  XvTpov 
to  translate  four  different  Heb.  terms,  and  besides, 
since  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic,  it  is  not  certain  that 
\vTpov,  in  the  way  the  LXX  uses  it,  exactly  repre- 
sents what  Jesus  said.  If  an  exact  interpretation 
Mere  required,  we  should  have  to  know  the  Aramaic 
word  of  which  X&rpov  is  the  translation.  Hollmann 
has  discussed  this  term  cogently  and  ably,  showing 
that  Jesus  probably  did  not  use  the  Aram,  cognate 
of  kopher,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  Heb.  word  de- 
rived either  from  .Ti?  'to  ransom,'  hm  '  to  deliver,' 
or  piB  'to  set  free.'  Thus  Mrpov  would  mean  a 
purchase  price,  or  a  means  of  setting  free.  In  this 
case  avTi,  of  which  much  is  made,  would  not  signify 
'in  place  of  and  establish  a  thought  of  substitution, 
but  '  for,'  and  the  passage  would  mean  that  Jesus 
would  give  His  life  for  the  freeing  or  saving  of 
many — an  interpretation  which  A\ould  fit  in  A\ith 
the  context  much  better  than  if  Xvrpov  is  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  kopher.  The  idea  would  then  be 
that  men  of  the  world  find  greatness  in  assunung 
superiority  over  others,  whereas  Jesus  finds  it  in 
serving  others.  But  if  we  assume  that  Xvrpov  means 
in  this  passage  what  it  means  in  the  LXX  tr.  of 
Leviticus,  where  the  main  idea  of  the  ransom  is 
that  of  substituting  one  thing  for  another,  and  if 
we  hold  that  avri  means  '  in  place  of,'  the  most  that 
we  can  make  out  of  the  passage  is  that  Jesus  gives 
His  life  as  a  ransom  price  to  liberate  many  who  are 
in  bondage.  But  what  is  the  bondage  ?  Taking 
Jesus'  other  teachings  into  account,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  bondage  to  selfishness  and  sin, 
such  selfishness  and  world-spirit  as  James  and  John 
had  just  .shown.  This  would  accord  with  the  use 
of  XvTpow  found  in  1  P  V^  and  Tit  2".  But  even 
if  this  is  the  meaning,  the  passage  does  not  state 
the  p)-ocess  or  manner  of  the  ransom.  The  thought 
that  because  the  word  is  taken  from  the  old  sacri- 
ficial system  we  must  find  there  the  meaning  that 
is  to  be  attached  to  it,  is  not  warranted  by  .sound 
principles  of  exegesis.  That  the  thought  of  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  offered  to  God  is  not  intended, 
is  rendered  clear  by  the  fact  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation would  contradict  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  who  constantly  emphasized  the 
free  grace  of  God  as  ready  to  forgive  every  re- 
pentant sinner.  Jesus  does  not  conceive  of  His 
work  as  an  ofiering  to  God,  or  for  the  sake  of  God, 
but  as  performed  solely  in  behalf  of  men.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  this  important  passage  simply 
means  that  Jesus  vicariously  sacrificed  His  life  in 
order  to  save  men  from  the  selfishness  of  sin.  How 
He  thought  His  death  would  accomplish  this  is 
not  stated,  and  is  a  matter  of  inference.  If  any- 
thing is  implied,  it-  is  that  a  complete  surrender 
to  the  good  of  men  is  .such  a  break  with  the  world- 
spirit  which  has  just  revealed  itself,  even  in  sucli 
good  men  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  that  if  men  will 
accept  this  serving  spirit  and  act  from  the  motive 
of  self-denying  love,  they  will  thereby  win  an  inner, 
moral  victory  over  the  world,  and  thus  be  freed 
from  its  bondage  and  evil. 

Another  passage  in  the  Synoptics  which  has  been 
made  to  do  service  in  attempts  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  and  its  relation  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  His  utterance  upon  the  cross. 
The  depth  of  agony  there  expressed  in  the  cry,  '  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  is  said 
to  indicate  that  in  this  dark  experience  Christ  as  a 
substitute  was  sufi'ering  in  its  fulness  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  ;  that  He  was  exiled  from  the  joys 
of  God's  presence  (Dale),  because  He  was  vicari- 
ously bearing  the  consequences  of  the  transgressions 
of  the  race.  There  has  been  a  tendency  since 
asceticism  invaded  the  Church,  and  the  body  was 
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made  the  seat  of  sin, — and  to  crucify  it  was  con- 
sidered a  way  to  please  God, — to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  physical  sutterinys  of  Christ  and 
make  them  the  supreme  sacrifice  through  which 
remission  of  sins  has  come.  This  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  Apostolic  age,  which  was  impressed 
with  His  grace  rather  than  by  His  physical  suffer- 
ings. Christ's  death  had  long  been  before  His 
contemijlation,  and  from  it  He  never  shrank.  He 
spoke  of  it  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  some- 
times with  apparent  rapture  :  '  the  Si>n  of  Man 
sliould  be  glorified '  (Jn  12'-^).  But  when  He 
refers  to  its  modes  and  agents.  He  assumes  another 
tone.  It  is  the  form  not  the  fact  of  death  from 
which  He  appears  to  shrink.  He  is  overcome  by 
the  thought  that  the  agents  of  His  suffering  are 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  time,  and  that  from  His 
own  company  has  arisen  a  traitor.  Evil  is  using 
the  occasion  of  His  voluntary,  vicarious  death  as 
an  opportunity  for  more  violent  manifestation,  and 
the  men  He  is  trying  to  save  are  at  work  to  put 
Him  to  death.  The  high&st  revelation  of  His 
grace  is  the  occasion  for  tlie  highest  manifestation 
of  wickedness.  Being  in  the  midst  of  it,  not 
thinking  about  it,  but  experiencing  it,  this  fact  of 
evil  conies  upon  Him  Avith  an  overwhelming  reality, 
and  for  a  moment  His  sensitive  soul  is  clouded, 
and  He  lays  hold  of  a  sentence  found  in  Ps  22^  and 
utters  it  as  the  most  suitable  words  at  hand  by 
which  to  express  His  agony.  The  psalm  does  not 
mean  abandonment  by  God,  but  abandonment  to 
suffering,  for  later  it  increasingly  expresses  the 
confidence  of  tlie  sufferer  that  he  will  be  heard  and 
delivered  by  God,  so  that  he  shall  yet  come  to 
praise  Him  ;  nor  does  Jesus  mean  that  He  is 
abandoned  by  God  and,  substitutionally,  under  the 
crushing  load  of  His  displeasure,  for  He  stays  Him- 
self on  the  fact  that  in  His  agony  God  is  His  God. 
As  has  been  said  :  '  He  who  wrestles  with  death 
with  such  pious  longing  iipon  His  lips  has  not  fully 
lost  His  God,  but  rather  presupposes  a  still  abiding- 
relationship  with  Him '  (Wendt).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  words  on  the  cross  are 
in  any  sense  a  consciousness  of  God's  displeasure. 

(3)  But  not  only  do  the  Synoptics  relate  Christ's 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  the  remission  of  sins,  they 
also  connect  it  with  the  ratification  of  the  New 
Covenant,  especially  by  the  words  spoken  at  the 
Last  Supper.  The  account  is  found  in  all  the 
Synoptics  and  in  1  Co  11.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  concerning  the  true  text,  some 
holding  that  et's  &(p€cnv  a/xapTLwv  and  irepi  ttoXKuiu, 
virkp  vfxiov  are  later  additions.  Some  also  affirm 
that  7)  KaivT)  5iadr)K7}  of  Lk.  are  words  due  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  the  reasons  sug- 
gested for  this  criticism  seem  to  have  weight,  but 
nothing  that  has  been  said  is  at  all  decisive,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  let  the  text  stand.  To  interpret 
its  meaning  we  must  remember  the  occasion  with 
which  it  is  connected — the  celebi'ation  of  the  Pass- 
over. This  feast  was  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  delivery  from  bondage,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  joyful  festival.  In  the  discourse  of  the 
Last  Supper  the  symbolism  used  is  not  drawn  from 
the  Paschal  lamb,  but  rather  from  Ex  24,  where  the 
sacrifice  established  to  celebrate  the  new  covenant 
between  Jahweli  and  Israel  at  INIount  Sinai  is  de- 
scribed. The  victim  was  slain,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  contracting  parties  passing  between 
these  parts  were  sprinkled  with  blood.  Thus  the 
covenant  was  solemnized,  and  tiie  partaking  of  the 
flesh  in  common  indicated  communion.  As  the 
offering  at  Sinai  sealed  the  Old  Covenant,  so  Jesus, 
when  about  to  die,  looked  upon  Himself  as  the 
victim  whose  blood  would  seal  the  New  Covenant 
which  He  had  established  in  inaugurating  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Says  Stevens  {Chr.  Doct.  of 
Salv.  50) : 


'  The  Supper  is,  then,  the  symbolic  ratification  of  the  New 
Covenant,  analogous  to  the  solemn  rite  by  which  the  ancient 
covenant  was  confirmed  by  an  offering  denotintf  the  establish- 
ment of  communion  with  God  and  participation  in  the  blessings 
of  His  grace.  If  regard  be  had  solely  to  the  language  of  our 
Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  it  must  be  admitted, 
I  think,  that  it  is  adapted  to  carry  our  thoughts  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  Jewish  ideas  of  propitiation  by  sacrifice, 
but  rather  toward  the  conception  of  a  new  relation  of  fellowship 
with  God  and  obedience  to  Him  constituted  by  Jesus'  death.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
the  Synoptics  any  teaching  which  warrants  the 
theological  deduction  often  made,  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  ottering  made  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  God,  propitiate  Him  in  the  sense  of 
removing  His  displeasure,  or  secure  the  remission 
of  sins  by  removing  objective  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  God's  grace. 

2.  Vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  writings  attributed 
to  St.  John. — The  writings  which  are  ascribed  to 
St.  John  present  the  vicai'ious  sacrifice  of  Christ 
in  a  somewhat  ditterent  light  from  the  Synoptics. 
There  is  much  use,  in  these  writings,  of  the  thought 
that  men  become  free  through  light,  or  that  salva- 
tion is  by  revelation.  If  one  walks  in  the  light, 
that  is,  holds  fellowship  with  God  in  righteousness 
and  love,  he  is  saved. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  critical  questions  con- 
cerning authorship  and  other  special  difficulties  which  these 
writings  present.  We  believe  the  balance  of  argument  is  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.  One  cannot  fail,  however,  to  note 
that  the  historic  reality  which  characterizes  the  Synoptic  ac- 
counts is  here  invaded  by  the  subjective,  mystic  type  of  thought 
of  the  author.  The  parable  gives  way  to  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions. The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  supplanted  by  dis- 
courses about  eternal  life.  There  is  also  clear  evidence  that  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  found  in  Jn.  were  not  delivered  in  the  form 
there  presented,  but  have  been  worked  over  in  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  Apostle.  St.  John's  religious  consciousness,  how- 
ever, has  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  and  his 
statements  and  discourses  are  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  real 
sayings  of  the  Master.  They  are  therefore  of  the  highest 
value. 

(a)  The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  especially  draws 
out  the  above  conception,  and  makes  the  object  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  By  illuminating  the  world,  Jesus  saves 
the  world.  He  shines  in  on  the  darkness  of  human 
society  and  thus  gives  life.  '  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent    (Jn  17^). 

But  along  with  this  conception  of  redemption 
tlirough  revelation,  there  is  another  line  of  passages 
which  refer  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  which  relate  these  to  His  saving  office.  St.  John 
seems  to  have  clearly  recognized  that  sin  is  a  power 
which  excludes  the  coming  in  of  light,  and  that 
tiierefore  it  needs  in  some  special  sense  to  be  over- 
come. The  first  of  these  passages  is  the  announce- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist :  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
(Jn  1-^).  Many  have  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  a  statement  so  different  from  those  with  which 
the  Synoptics  begin  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  but 
admitting  it  to  be  authentic,  we  have  the  following 
facts  to  note  concerning  it :  (1)  It  is  suggested  by 
Is  13''.  (2)  The  phrase  6  a'Cp(j}v  means  '  who  removes,' 
as  the  LXX  uses  other  terms  for  bearing  sin.  (3) 
While  the  words  '  the  Lamb  of  God '  go  back  to 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  as  here  used  they 
are  connected  with  the  conception  of  prophecy  and 
not  of  ritual.  (4)  There  is  certainly  nothing  clearly 
to  join  this  passage  to  the  idea  of  bearing  the  con- 
sequences, or  punishment  of  sin. 

Jn  314-16  ig  g_  passage  which  seems  to  rejiresent 
a  sentiment  of  Jesus,  probably  enlarged  and  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  It  contains  the 
following  teaching  :  (1)  That  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ  originated  in  the  love  of  God.  (2)  That 
acceptance  of  it  by  faith  secures  eternal  life.  (3) 
That  the  lifting  up  on  the  cross  is  an  exaltation 
before  men.  (4)  That  it  is  necessary  (Set)  in  order 
that  men  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
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There  is  no  expiatory  idea  suggested  in  tlie  passage, 
but  the  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  vohintary 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  '  is  the  mode  in  -which 
tlie  love  of  God  asserted  itself  and  became  effectual 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world '  (Terry). 

The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  is  taught  also  in 
other  passages  ;  as  Jn  B^"-  ^^  10"-  ^^  12^4  15^^,  and  in 
the  High- Priestly  prayer  in  ch.  17.  Jn  6^*^-  ^^  is  not 
an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Snjjper,  but  is  connected 
with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude  suggesting  the  idea  of  spiritual  feeding, 
of  Jesus'  mission  to  bring  to  men  spiritual  manna 
by  the  partaking  of  which  they  would  have  life. 
It  does  not  refer  to  atonement,  but  to  something 
present  and  available. 

The  dominating  idea  is  that  of  ethical  appropria- 
tion, which  Lightfoot  describes  as  follows  :  '  To 
partake  of  the  ^lessiah  truly  is  to  partake  of  Him- 
self, His  pure  nature.  His  righteousness.  His  spirit.' 
Jn  10'^-  '■''  does  not  speak  of  an  exjiiatory  offering 
for  sin,  but  rather  '  of  an  exposure  to  loss  of  life 
consequent  upon  faithful  care  of  the  sheep '  (Terry). 
Jn  12-^  states  onlj'  the  general  law  that  to  effect 
results  in  the  moral  world  one  must  sacrifice  him- 
self, a  princijjle  of  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
supreme  illustration.  Jn  lo^'*  is  an  important 
passage,  as  some  have  made  ndevaL  tt}v  xJ/vxtji' 
iiirip  point  to  a  substitutionary  death  of  jjiidicial 
significance ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  see  in  it 
more  than  a  complete  consecration  of  life  to  the 
good  of  others,  that  witholds  not  even  when  it  leads 
to  death.  The  Johannine  use  of  nd^vai.  favours 
this  interpretation,  as  does  the  relation  of  this 
passage  to  the  counsel  how  men  should  give  them- 
selves to  one  another's  good.  Nor  aoes  the  Avord 
a-yid^eiv  (IT''"')  necessitate  a  sacrificial  or  expiatory 
giving  of  Himself  ;  for  in  other  passages  in  Jn.  the 
word  is  not  used  in  this  sense.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
ciples could  not  sanctify  themselves  in  this  manner. 
The  jDassage  simply  means  the  complete  conse- 
cration of  His  life  to  His  work  with  all  that  it 
involved,  but  it  does  not  give  any  special  interpre- 
tation of  His  death. 

{b)  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  we  come  upon 
passages  which  seem  more  dogmatic,  notably  1  Jn 
j7  ou-  315  4io_  jji  these  passages,  as  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  we  have  clearly  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  Christ  originates  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
is  '  a  move  on  His  part  to  j^rovide  a  covering  of 
sins.'  The  word  IXaaixbs,  which  is  tr.  '  propitia- 
tion,' means  covering  or  blotting  out.  Westcott 
says  :  '  It  contains  the  notion  not  of  appeasing  one 
often  in  anger,  but  of  altering  the  character  of 
that  which  interposes  an  inevitable  obstacle  to 
fellowship.  The  propitiation,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  sinner,  neutralizes  the  sin.'  Deissmann 
shows  that  its  strict  classical  meaning  is  lost  in  the 
NT,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  any  sacrificial  offer- 
ing. The  context  in  1  Jn.  also  is  against  giving  the 
term  a  relation  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  since 
it  is  deduced  from  the  Divine  love  (4"*).  Conse- 
quently we  must  see  in  this  word  a  covering  of  sin 
in  the  sense  of  cleansing  from  it,  or  propitiation. 
That  which  separates  from  the  fellowship  of  God 
is  not  any  exigency  of  the  Divine  government,  or 
any  offence  to  the  Divine  nature,  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  man  has  chosen  to  walk  in  darkness,  has 
participated  in  the  Avorks  of  the  devil.  His  sin 
must  be  put  away,  and  this  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  accomplish.  If  we  are  asked  how,  Ave  knoAv 
no  better  reply  than  that  of  Beyschlag  in  the 
folloAving  passage  (NT  Theol.  ii.  448) : 

'  Now  what  can  "  cover  "  the  sin  of  the  world  in  the  eyes  of 
God  ?  Only  a  personality  and  a  deed  which  contain  the  power 
of  actually  delivering;  the  world  from  sin.  For  the  sin  which 
allows  itself  to  be  broken,  and  to  disappear — that  only  can  God 
forgive  and  consider  extinct.  This  is  the  general  view  of  the 
OT  and  the  NT.  Christ  in  His  death  has  gained  a  power  to  thus 
deliver  the  world  from  sin.     By  His  union  with  God  and  His 


love  to  God  and  the  brethren  in  the  conflict,  even  to  blood  and 
death,  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  He  has  overcome  the  spirit 
of  selfishness  and  evil  which  rules  the  world,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  He  is  able  to  overcome  it  in  every  heart  into  which  He 
finds  entrance.  He  has  thus  become  to  the  Father  the  Surety 
for  the  purification  of  humanity,  and  for  His  sake  the  Father  can 
offer  forgiveness,  if  men  will  receive  and  obey  Him.' 

((•)  The  ideas  found  in  the  Apocalypse  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Johannine  Epistles.  They  have 
been  summarized  as  folloAvs  :  '(1)  That  death  is 
regarded   as   a  great  demonstration   of  love   (P). 

(2)  It  is  a  death  Avhich  once  for  all  has  achieved 
something.     There  is   a   finished  Avork   in  it  (P). 

(3)  It  is  a  death  Avliich  has  an  abiding  poAver  (v.*). 

(4)  This  abiding  poAver  is  exercised  in  this,  that  it 
enables  men  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  under  persecu- 
tion, to  suffer  Avith  Him  rather  than  sin,  finally, 
rather  to  die  than  to  sin  (12").  (5)  Hence  the 
blood  of  Christ  both  does  something  once  for  all,  in 
breaking  the  bond  Avhich  sin  holds  us  by,  and 
bringing  us  into  such  a  relation  to  God  that  Ave  are 
a  people  of  priests ;  and  does  something  pro- 
gressiA^el}',  in  assuring  our  gradual  assimilation  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  faithful  Avitness '  (Denney,  Death 
of  Christ,  p.  250). 

3.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul. — St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  is  very  difficult  to  interpret,  although 
stronglj^  emphasized ;  and  consequently  opinions 
have  varied  more  concerning  his  meaning  tlian 
concerning  the  thought  of  any  other  Biblical 
Avriter. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  :  (1)  The  uns.vstematic  form  in  which 
he  often  presents  his  ideas.     (2)  The   use   of  diverse   figures. 

(3)  His  considering  the    subject  from    different    standpoints. 

(4)  His  frequent  use  of  abstract  and  ideal  rather  than  historic 
conceptions.  C^)  The  failure  to  realize  that  St.  Paul  is  con- 
trolled by  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  motive,  that  he 
is  not  consciously  de\eloping  a  systematic  statement,  but  is 
writing  out  of  his  experience,  and  trying  to  adjust  his  own 
religious  conceptions.  (6)  His  large  use  of  Pharisaical  phrases 
and  forms  of  thought  in  describing  his  new  experiences,  making 
it  difficult  to  decide  how  literally  they  are  to  be  taken.  (7)  His 
evident  desire  to  find  a  harmony  between  certain  incongruities 
between  his  old  beliefs  and  his  present  conceptions  and  ex- 
perience. (8)  His  rhetorical  temper,  leading  to  extravagant 
emphasis  in  the  midst  of  logical  discussion.  (9)  The  necessity 
he  felt  of  dwelling  on  some  conceptions,  as  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  because  thej'  were  so  contrary  to  current 
thoughts  and  expectations.  (10)  The  confusing  way  in  which  the 
doctrinal  and  the  historical  are  sometimes  mixed,  and  his  taking 
Adam  and  the  Fall  as  literal  historic  facts.  (11)  The  little  use 
he  makes  of  the  Christian  tradition,  seldom  referring  to  the  life 
or  teachings  of  Jesus — '  I  neither  received  it  from  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it'  (Gal  II-).  (12)  The  fact  that  Christ  with  him  is 
the  Christ  of  his  spiritual  intuition  rather  than  of  historic  know- 
ledge and  observation. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  we  are,  in  interpreting  St. 
Paul,  to  observe  the  following  principles  :  (1)  Not  to  be  too 
literal  or  exact  in  method,  or  to  crowd  his  figures.  (2)  To 
understand  that  we  have  to  do  not  simply  with  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  reflexion  of  a  man  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, 'fiery  fancy,'  and  extraordinary  logical  power,  who  is 
developing  facts  into  doctrines.  (3)  That  he  is  doing  this  for 
practical  purposes  rather  than  to  give  the  Church  a  theology, 
and  aims  to  meet  needs  and  special  points  of  view  characteristic 
of  his  day.  (4)  That  the  inner  religious  experience  of  the  man, 
out  of  which  he  wrote,  is  not  fully  dissociated  from  Rabbinical 
dialectics  and  Pharisaical  conceptions,  which  had  been  well 
wrought  into  the  framework  of  his  religious  thinking.  He  had 
to  express  himself  by  means  of  '  the  ideas  and  association  of 
ideas  lying  ready  in  his  consciousness,'  which  bore  a  decided 
Jewish  stamp.  (5)  That  he  is  sufficiently  tinctured  with  Alex- 
andrian methods  of  interpreting  Scripture  to  use  Biblical  cita- 
tions in  accommodated  senses.  (6)  That  the  Alexandrian  ideas 
about  the  opposition  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the  earthly  man  and  the 
hea\enly  man,  have  determined  the  direction  of  some  of  his 
reflexions.  (7)  That  the  F'harisaical  theology  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  form  of  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  sacrifice.  This  theology  construed  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  God  from  the  legal  standpoint.  Men  who  do 
not  fulfil  the  Law  are  responsible  and  involved  in  guilt.  This 
guilt  must  be  recompensed,  or  punishment  must  be  visited  on 
the  offender.  Good  deeds,  meritorious  performances,  voluntary 
mortifications  are  availing,  but  with  most  men  the  guilt  of  mis- 
doing is  so  great  that  such  compensations  are  not  sufficient  to 
balance  accounts  and  avert  deserved  punishment.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  look  to  the  superfluous  merits  of  some  eminently 
just  or  holy  person  to  be  imputed  to  sinners  for  the  covering  of 
their  deficiencies.  (8)  While  the  husk  of  St.  Paul's  thought  is  at 
times  Jewish,  there  is  in  him  a  kernel  of  his  own,  a  spiritual 
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and  inner  side  which  we  must  grasp  to  understand  his  real 
teachings.  Most  of  the  theories  of  vicarious  sacrifice  which  do 
not  accord  with  our  modern  ethical  spirit  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  modern  thought,  arise  from  making  too  mucli  of 
the  '  earthen  vessels '  into  which  Paul's  real  beliefs  are  cast,  and 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  get  rid  of  these  to  find  the  '  heavenly 
treasures.'    ^ 

Most  interpreters  see  in  St.  Paul  a  twofold 
re[)resentation  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  a 
juridical,  based  on  his  Pharisaical  conceptions,  and 
an  ethico-mystical,  a  product  of  his  vital  religious 
experience.  A.  B.  Bruce  thinks  they  indicate 
diii'erent  stages  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  in  the  Apostle's  thinking,  but  one 
can  scarcely  consider  them  as  'two  docti'ines,'  for 

(1)  They  are  wrought  out  in  the  same  Epistles; 

(2)  They  interpenetrate.  Plleiderer  explains  them 
psychologically,  making  them  the  expression  of 
'  two  souls  which  always  struggled  with  each  other 
in  the  breast  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  namely,  the  legal  Jewish  soul  and  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  soul.'  As  the  juridical  concep- 
tion arises  in  his  discussion  with  the  Jews  and  has 
reference  to  Jewish  ideas  only,  it  may  be  that  the 
juridical  element  is  adopted  as  a  form  of  argument 
which  will  be  most  convincing  to  a  special  class, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  for  a  universal  form  in 
which  to  put  the  doctrine.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  form  as  on  the  reality 
which  seems  to  lie  behind  it — the  spiritual  idea — 
in  trying  to  set  forth  Paul's  view.  The  main  posi- 
tions of  the  Apostle  which  bear  on  his  conception 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  can  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads  : 

(1)  Man  is  separated  from  God  by  the  fact  of  sin. 
— This  is  due  (a)  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  sin. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who, 
light  having  been  given  them,  are  without  excuse 
and  are  treasuring  up  for  themselves  wrath  in  the 
day  of  wrath  (Ro  lisff-,  Eph  S^,  Col  3«).  {h)  Man 
because  of  sin  is  at  enmity  Avith  God,  minding  the 
things  of  the  flesh  and  not  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
nor  being  subject  to  the  law  of  God  (Ro  8^"^).  For 
men  to  be  brought  back  to  God  they  must  be  led 
to  renounce  sin,  for  God  can  never  allow  it  or  har- 
monize with  it. 

(2)  God  wants  to  save  men  from  sin  and  reconcile 
them  to  Himself. — [a)  The  work  of  reconciliation, 
St.  Paul  says,  is  begun  by  God,  who  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  5'^-  '^), 
who  sent  Him  forth  (Ro  3-^,  Gal  4^)  to  redeem 
them  which  were  under  the  Law  ;  and  since  He 
'spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give 
us  all  things?'  (Ro  8^-).  In  view  of  these  explicit 
statements,  there  is  no  place  for  the  idea  that 
Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  was  to  reconcile  God  to 
us.  Tiie  word  KaraWaaaw,  '  reconcile,'  is  used 
three  times  in  2  Co  S^*'"",  and  in  each  case  the 
reconciliation  is  .to  God,  and  not  of  God  to  the 
world.  The  noun  KaToWayr]  is  twice  used  in  this 
passage  to  indicate  something  given  to  us,  and 
reinforces  the  affirmation  of  the  verb.  The  peace 
the  sinner  receives  tlirougli  this  reconciliation  is  a 
peace  irpd?  tw  dedv,  touxird  God,  and  not  a  peace  of 
God  toward  men.  Christ,  therefore,  in  seeking 
the  salvation  of  man,  is  the  expression  of  God  ;  it 
is  God's  action,  God's  kindness,  God's  sacrifice. 
Whatever  Christ  meant  in  His  life  and  work  God 
meant.  {h\  This  idea  is  further  enforced  by  the 
passages  which  speak  of  Christ's  work  as  one  of 
grace  (Ro  3-'*) :  those  who  would  be  justified  by 
the  Law  are  fallen  away  from  grace  (Gal  5"*),  for 
salvation  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph  2^-8). 

(3)  There  are  certain  obstacles  to  God's  free  for- 
giving grace  which  must  be  overcome. — [a)  Such  an 
obstacle  is  not  the  ethical  nature  of  God,  or  His 
justice,  which  demands  a  propitiatory  offerinjf  or 


substitute  in  punishment  to  make  it  possible  for 
Him  consistently  to  forgive.  This  idea  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  Avith  the  passages  just  referred  to, 
which  make  God  originate  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  which  make  Christ's  act  God's  own. 
If  God  is  Himself  acting  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  cannot 
anywhere  mean  that  Jesus  is  seeking  in  His  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  something  from  God  Avhich  He  is  not 
willing  to  give.  It  has  been  Avell  said,  '  since  God 
was  working  in  Christ  there  was  nothing  in  God  to 
overcome'  (Clarke).  Certain  passages,  however, 
are  said  to  teach  a  theory  of  expiation  which  has 
objective  reference,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
removing  obstacles  to  forgiveness  in  the  nature  of 
God.  Some  of  these  are  Ro  3^6,  2  Co  5-\  Gal  31=*, 
and  Col  2''*.  St.  Paul,  it  is  held,  in  these  passages 
teaches  that  sin  is  an  ofience  to  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  this  righteousness  must  be  vindicated 
and  compensated  before  forgiveness  is  possible. 
Bearing  in  His  death  the  punishment  due  to  us, 
Christ  has  satisfied  the  Divine  righteousness,  so 
that  God  can  consistently  exei'cise  His  grace 
toward  sinners.  This  makes  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice  penal. 

The  interpretation  is  objectionable  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  : — (a)  Judicial  punishment  and  for- 
giveness are  incompatible,  for  forgiveness  means 
the  withdrawal  and  not  the  infliction  of  such 
punishment.  The  disapproval  of  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  this  is  Avithdrawn 
Avlien  forgiveness  is  extended.  If  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself,  and  if  He  is 
in  the  Avorld  in  Christ  seeking  to  bring  this  about, 
the  attitude  of  disapproval  of  the  sinner  Avhich 
makes  the  penalty  of  the  sin  has  been  cancelled  by 
His  OAvn  act,  and  there  can  be  no  moral  necessity 
in  God  Avhich  demands  a  judicial  rather  than 
an  ethical  vindication  of  His  righteousness.  (/3) 
Punishment  is  non-transferable,  and  any  infliction 
of  it  on  a  substitute  is  not  punishment  but  some- 
thing else.  (7)  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  in  relation  to  us,  he  ahvays  uses  virkp  tj/j.wi' 
'in  our  behalf,'  not  avri  rjfxQu,  'instead  of  us.' 
(5)  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  not  judicial  but  ethical,  and  it  is  not  satis- 
fied by  something  ofl'ered  to  it,  l)ut  by  such  an 
expression  of  it  as  destroys  sin  in  man.  (e)  It  is 
difficult  to  see  hoAv,  if  our  sins  have  been  atoned 
for  by  a  substitutionary  sacrifice,  faith  in  Christ  is 
necessary  to  .salvation.  When  a  debt  is  paid  the 
obligation  is  released,  (f)  The  idea  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  God's  antagonism  to  sin,  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  it  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  punish- 
ment of  it. 

The  statement  in  Ro  3--^  that  God  sent  forth 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His 
blood,  to  shoAV  His  righteousness,  cannot  mean 
that  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  intended  to  inake 
it  righteous  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  els  ^vSei^iv  means 
to  shoAv,  or  demonstrate.  Noav,  as  Tymms  has 
said  :  '  Before  the  righteousness  of  an  act  can  be 
shoAvn,  or  proved,  or  demonstrated,  it  must  actu- 
ally be  righteous  in  itself.  To  say  that  a  demon- 
stration of  a  thing  or  a  quality  can  produce 
a  thing,  or  confer  the  quality  demonstrated,  is 
absurd.'  If  God  is  in  Christ,  this  Avliole  line  of 
interpretation  must  be  cut  out.  The  passage  is 
contradictory  and  incapable  of  being  understood, 
if  Avith  Sanday  ('  Romans'  in  ICC)  Ave  reply  to  the 
question,  Who  is  propitiated  ?,  '  the  ansAver  can  only 
be  ' '  God. " '  The  Avord  iXaarripLov  has  been  given  four 
interpretations,  of  Avhich  Ave  prefer  the  tr.  '  mercy- 
seat,'  since  this  is  its  accredited  meaning  in  Biblical 
Greek,  and  since  the  symbolic  significance  of  the 
mercy-seat  made  it  a  fitting  figure  for  the  Apostle 
to  use.  This  interpretation  also  best  explains  the 
phrase  '  in  his  blood,'  and  the  middle  A'oice  em- 
ployed  in    the   Gr.   verb   irpoedero,    '  set   forth    for 
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himself.'  The  thought,  therefore,  is  that  God 
sent  forth  His  Son  '  as  the  reality  and  fulhlment 
of  all  that  Avas  symbolized  in  the  mercy-seat.' 
God  will  no  longer  look  upon  sin,  or  consider  it,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  by  faith  in  the  blootl  of 
Christ  accept  His  provision.  Thus  God's  righteous- 
ness will  be  revealed  in  His  grace. 

(b)  Nor  is  the  obstacle  to  God's  forgiveness  '  the 
Law,' of  which  St.  Paul  makes  so  much,  considered 
as  a  judicial  j^rinciple,  having  rights  which  must 
be  met.  It  is  often  said  that  Christ  suffered 
vicariously  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Law,  and 
sometimes  this  idea  of  law  is  developed  into  a 
system  of  moral  government  which  must  be  vindi- 
cated. Gal  3'^  says,  '  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law.'  'The  law'  here  is  manifestly 
the  ]Mosaic  law,  and  the  '  us '  cannot  mean  those 
who  never  lived  under  this  law,  but  must  refer  to 
Hebrew  Christians.  The  Jews  who  were  under 
this  discipline  were  freed  from  it  when  they  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  for  He  established  aneAV  covenant. 
St.  Paul's  language  must  not  here  be  made  uni- 
versal, for  it  ajjplies  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
people.  St.  Paul  clearly  tells  us  that  we  are 
justified,  not  by  anything  done  to  or  for  law,  but 
'  apart  from  law,'  as  a  pure  act  of  grace.  All 
thought  of  justification  on  the  principle  of  law  is 
in  Ro  3-"  ruled  out.  As  has  been  said,  Christ's 
gospel  is  not  a  'veiled  legalism,'  and  He  did  not 
work  out  for  men  a  '  law-righteousness  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  for  themselves.'  Says 
W.  N.  Clarke  (OittUnc  of  Theol.  p.  336) :  '  If  grace 
comes  simple  and  whole-hearted  into  the  Avorld,  it 
does  not  come  to  satisfy  legal  demands  or  win  law- 
righteousness.  .  .  .  God  does  not  deal  with  men 
through  Christ  in  the  character  of  laAvgiver,  or 
judge,  or  in  any  special  character,  but  in  His  real 
character  as  God,  His  own  very  self,  in  personal 
relations  with  His  creatures  as  their  very  selves.' 
Indeed,  what  is  the  Law  in  any  true  sense  but  God 
revealing  to  men  His  nature  as  righteous  ?  It  is 
not  an  abstract  thing  apart  from  God  that  has 
rights,  or  can  make  demands,  or  needs  vindication. 
Our  relations  are  with  a  person  and  not  Avith  a 
system. 

There  is,  hoAvsA'ar,  according  to  St.  Paul,  one 
thing  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
God  to  forgive,  and  that  is.  His  opposition  to  sin 
must  be  shoAvn.  He  must  be  Himself  reA^ealed  as 
One  Avho  Avants  men  to  leave  off  sinning  and  become 
rigiiteous.  God  could  not  be  satisfied  Avithout  pro- 
A'iding  some  adequate  rcA'elation  of  this  fact,  and 
He  has  provided  it  in  Christ. 

(4)  The  reconciliation  ivhich  God  desires  to  effect 
is  accomplished  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ ; 
for  this  Christ  Avas  sent  into  the  Avorld  ;  for  this 
He  lived,  suftered,  and  died.  St.  Paul  makes 
much  of  the  cross.  It  is  the  heart  of  his  theology, 
because  it  is  God's  supreme  self-expression  in 
sacrifice  to  sinful  man.  In  2  Co  5^^  Ave  read  :  '  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  Avhich  live  should  no  longer 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  Avho  for  their 
sakes  died  and  rose  again.'  No  clearer  passage  is 
needed  to  sIioav  that  God's  forgiA'ing  grace  is  medi- 
ated through  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
that  His  inmost  heart  is  thus  made  manifest. 
Christ  became  man's  Saviour  [a)  by  His  absolute 
obedience.  '  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  Avere  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  righteous'  (Ro  5^^). 
Christ  has  resisted  sin  unto  suffering,  sacrificed 
the  creature  Avill  to  the  Avill  of  God,  become  obedi- 
ent unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Pli  2^), 
and  so  has  conquered  sin  by  breaking  tlirough  its 
general  dominion.  To  those  Avho  join  themselves 
to  Him,  He  imparts  the  same  poAver  through  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  (b)  He  has  also  A'icariously 
borne  our  sins.     St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  He  has 


borne  the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  punishment 
of  them,  but  He  lias  taken  our  sins  on  Himself  in 
such  a  Avay  that  they  have  been  a  burden  to  His 
heart  and  caused  Him  to  suffer.  He  has  borne 
them  in  the  sense  that  He  has  borne  Avith  them. 
To  God  incarnate  in  Christ,  sin,  as  the  despoiler  of 
those  Avhom  He  loves  and  Avishes  good,  must  be 
offensiA'e,  must  be  an  affliction,  a  source  of  suffering 
and  pain.  God's  sympathy  is  ahvays  being  taxed 
by  the  evil  of  the  Avorld,  His  holiness  is  ahvays 
being  oftended,  and  His  heart  is  ever  being  grieved. 
In  a  real  and  A'ital  Avay  this  is  sin-bearing — this 
enduring  it  in  patience,  this  carrying  it  upon  the 
heart.  Another  Avay  in  Avhich  Christ  bears  our 
sins  is  in  labouring  to  overcome  them.  Sin  puts 
on  God  a  great  task,  that  of  sutt'ering  and  labour- 
ing to  save  the  Avorld.  This  sin-bearing  is  Avliat 
St.  Paul  refers  to  Avhen  he  says,  '  Him  Avho  kneAV 
not  sin  he  made  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  Ave  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  '  (2  Co  o-'). 
This  does  not  mean  that  He  made  Him  a  sinner, 
for  God  Avas  in  Christ ;  but  in  His  Avork  of  express- 
ing God's  love  for  men,  Christ  so  identifies  Him- 
self Avith  humanity  that  He  feels  its  sin  as  a 
personal  burden.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  interpret 
this  passage,  as  many  h.aA'e  done,  to  mean  that 
Christ  Avas  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  that  guilt  Avas  imputed,  or  transferred  to  Him, 
Avliich  is  an  ethical  impossibility.  The  l)old  figure 
simply  refers  to  such  -an  identification  Avith  men  as 
to  make  their  burden  of  sin  Christ's  OAvn.  Tiie 
much  quoted  passage  in  Gal.  (3^^),  '  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  laAv,  having  become  a 
curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  Avritten,  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree,'  is  to  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  is  a  strong  expression  based 
on  Dt  21---  -^.  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  had  the 
outAvard  appearance  of  His  being  an  accursed 
criminal,  and  by  metonymy  expresses  the  humilia- 
tion and  sin-bearing  of  Christ  in  '  His  vicarious 
identification  Avith  man  under  the  curse  of  the 
laAv.'  Says  Terry  :  '  He  entered  into  the  dejjths  of 
imman  sufiering,  and  felt  most  keenly  the  bitter 
exposure  of  sinful  man  to  the  curse  of  violated 
laAv  ;  and,  being  Himself  personally  Avithout  sin 
and  Avithout  any  condemnation  from  laAV,  He  Avas 
the  more  capable  of  becoming  ' '  greatly  amazed 
and  sore  troubled  "  over  the  desperate  situation  of 
sin-cursed  humanity  under  the  curse  of  holy  laAv  ' 
(c)  In  bearing  sin,  Christ  condemns  it  and  estab- 
lishes God's  righteousness,  establishes  it  by  mani- 
festing it.  The  jjunishment  of  sin  is  not  tlie 
strongest  Avay  of  expressing  one's  condemnation  oi 
it ;  a  stronger  A\'ay  is  to  be  Avilling  to  endure  sacri- 
fice to  save  one  from  it.  It  must  be  an  aAvful 
thing,  if  God  Avill  go  to  such  lengths  of  sufiering  to 
rescue  men  from  its  evil  (Jn  3^").  Men  risk  their 
lives  only  to  saA^e  their  felloAvs  from  calamitous 
dangers.  God  sutters  in  Christ,  onlj'  because  He 
looks  at  sin  as  an  aAvful,  destructive  fact.  Nowhere 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  as  oA'er  against  sin, 
seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  (d)  The 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  also  expresses  God's 
Avillingness  to  saA'e.  '  God  commendeth  his  oavu 
love  toAvard  us,  in  that,  Avhile  Ave  Avere  j'et  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us'  (Ro  5*"'^)  It  is  a  A'oluntary 
expression  of  interest  in  ns  that  Avithholds  not  at 
the  greatest  possible  cost;  and  wins  gratitude  and 
response  if  anything  can  aAvaken  them.  Loa'c  can 
go  no  farther.  In  such  a  Avork  God  does  His 
utmost  to  bring  men  to  Himself.  The  vicarious 
element  in  Christ's  life  satisfies  God,  for  it  is  Goil's 
highest  effort  for  man's  recovery  ;  and  it  satisfies 
man,  for  it  shoAvs  Jesus  as  his  personal  Saviour. 

(5)  The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  becomes  avail- 
able through  f aifh. — Men  cannot  maintain  a  passive 
relation  to  Christ  and  be  saA'ed  from  sin ;  they 
mi;st  join  themselves  to  Him   by  a  liAdng  faith,     j 
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They  must  die  with  Him  on  the  cross,  and  rise 
with  Him  to  newness  of  life.  They  must  be  one 
with  Him  in  the  fellowship  of  His  suflf'erings. 
Christ  must  be  in  them  their  hope  of  glory.  '  I 
live  no  longer,'  cries  the  Apostle,  '  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  I  now  live,  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God '  (Gal  2-").  By  fellowship 
with  Christ  the  old  num  is  put  off  and  dies.  The 
Christ  living  in  us  becomes  the  power  by  which  we 
break  absolutely  with  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
win  a  victory  over  it.  This  is  being  saved — being 
delivered  from  sin  and  brought  to  righteousness. 
A  man  who  in  the  obedience  of  faith — faith  being 
not  the  intellectual  principle  of  belief,  but  the  act 
of  trust — joins  himself  to  Christ,  brings  himself 
thereby  into  fellowship  and  moral  unity  with  Him, 
and  becomes  jiossessed  of  the  mind  of  Christ — the 
mind  of  hostility  to  sin  and  love  of  the  good  (Gal 
3-^).  Christ  who  has  ascended  in  the  Resurrection, 
descends  into  the  heart  of  the  believer  in  order  to 
assist  and  complete  the  freeing,  saving  Avork.  It 
is  because  of  this  that  St.  Paul  lays  such  emphasis 
on  the  Resurrection  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  '  was  delivered  up  for  our  tres- 
passes, and  was  raised  for  our  justification '  (Ro  4^^). 
Having  been  reconciled  to  God,  the  believer  lives 
the  new  life  of  righteousness  by  faith,  Avhich 
becomes  a  continuous  experience,  and  will  be  con- 
summated in  an  eternal  salvation. 

(6)  St.  Paul  also  has  a  doctrine  of  a  new  humanity 
obtained  through  Christ^s  vicai'ious  sacrifice,  which 
grows  out  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to  human 
solidarity.  Salvation  is  not  only  individual,  but 
also  social.  This  feature  of  St.  Paul's  thought  has 
recently  been  worked  out  in  an  interesting  way  by 
Dr.  Olin  A.  Curtis  in  The  Christian  Faith  (pp.  317- 
337).  The  end  of  God  in  redemption  is  'to  obtain 
a  race  of  holy  men.'  '  God  wanted  an  entangled 
race.'  While  Christ  is  the  source  of  help  and 
strength,  the  social  solidarity  of  men  makes  it 
essential  that  the  social  organism  be  redeemed,  for 
men  must  help  to  complete  one  another.  The  new 
humanity  built  up  in  Christ  becomes  a  body  of 
which  He  is  the  living  head,  and  for  which  He  ever 
makes  intercession. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  He- 
brews.— The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  as  set 
forth  in  Hebrews,  although  elaborate,  need  not  be 
especially  considered  here,  as  this  Epistle  gives  us 
no  new  information  of  importance.  The  subject  is 
extensively  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  OT,  the  doctrine  being  set  forth 
largely  in  terms  of  sacrifice.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing about  '  the  law,'  or  about  satisfaction  to  it  or 
to  God's  righteousness.  Here  Christ  is  a  pure  offer- 
ing in  sacrifice  to  God,  but  His  death  is  not 
received  as  a  substitutionary  expiation.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  idea  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
author  so  closely  approximates  it.  Had  he  shared 
this  conception,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  did  not 
bring  it  forward  in  connexion  wath  such  assertions 
as  that  Christ  made  propitiation  (iXdaKeffdai)  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  (21''),  tasted  death  for  every  man 
(2^),  and  was  offered  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  many 
(9^«). 

'  Not  the  satisfaction  of  the  law,  the  removal  of  the  curse,  the 
endurance  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  a  Divine  fitness,  or  decorum, 
is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  Author  of  salvation  should 
be  made  perfect  throuf;h  sufferings  (210).  Elsewhere  he  deduces 
the  necessity  of  Jesus'  death  from  the  very  fact  that  He  is  a 
priest.  It  is  the  calling  of  a  priest  to  offer  sacrifice,  hence  "this 
high  priest  must  also  have  somewhat  to  offer"  (S3),  and  that 
"  somewhat "  can  only  be  His  own  life.  In  another  place  this 
necessity  is  derived  from  the  import  of  the  word  lixSr.xyi.  This 
word  has  two  meanings — "  covenant "  and  "testament."  Our 
author  passes  from  one  meaning  to  the  other  in  the  elaboration 
of  his  argument.  The  first  covenmit  was  sealed  by  a  death  ;  in 
fact,  wherever  a  testament  or  will  goes  into  effect,  it  does  so  in 
consequence  of  a  death:  therefore  it  was  needful  that  the 
establishment  of  the  New  Comna7it  should  be  ratified  by  a 
death,  that  is,  by  the  death  of  Christ'  (Stevens,  op.  cit.  76  f.). 


One  interesting  fact  concerning  this  Epistle  is 
the  ethical  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the 
whole  conception  of  sacrifice,  making  it,  as  applied 
to  Christ,  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  in  the  Levitical  ritual  and  ceremonies. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  will  not  be  considered, 
for  they  shed  no  new  light  on  the  problem  under 
discussion. 

5.  Summary  of  results. — In  concluding  our  in- 
vestigation of  vicarious  sacrifice  in  the  NT,  w^e 
summarize  our  results  as  follows  :  (1)  The  doctrine 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  harmonious  note  of  all  the  Biblical 
writers,  finding  expression  in  the  OT  sacrifices,  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  God  is  seeking  to  develop  a 
righteous  people,  a  holy  race,  and  the  process  or 
method  is  by  vicarious  sacrifice. 

(2)  In  the  Scrijitures  the  doctrine  is  largely  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  and  symbols,  and  current  con- 
ceptions which  make  its  interpretation  difficult, 
and  have  led  to  much  misunderstanding.  Many 
theories  have  been  built  up  on  what  close  analysis 
shows  to  be  only  a  metaphor,  or  Jewish  sacrificial 
term.  AVe  must  not  strain  popular  language  to 
give  exact  scientific  statement. 

(3)  While  Biblical  writers  assert  their  individu- 
ality in  stating  the  fact  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  setting 
it  forth  in  difterent  ways,  they  all  agree  in  Avhat  it 
is  and  what  it  does — that  it  is  a  method  of  God  to 
save  men  from  sin  and  bring  them  into  fellowship 
with  Himself. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  discuss  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  from  different  standpoints  and  in 
different  relations,  and  do  not  give  us  what  may  be 
called  a  theory  of  the  subject.  It  is  proper  for  us 
to  attempt  to  construct  one  from  what  is  revealed, 
but  we  must  have  in  mind  the  significance  of  the 
Scripture  presentation. 

(5)  St.  Paul  differs  from  other  writers  in  having 
a  theology,  and  in  having  worked  over  the  facts  of 
Christ's  vicarious  life  and  death  in  the  crucible  of 
his  own  thinking.  In  doing  this  he  has  had  in 
mind  a  special  class  of  hearers,  the  Jewish  law 
under  which  they  and  he  have  lived,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ's  work  to  it ;  and  he  has  expressed 
his  thought  in  terms  of  the  Pharisaic  theology  in 
which  he  has  been  trained,  and  has  used  certain 
conceptions  from  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
sources  which  we  must  take  into  account  in  inter- 
preting him.  While  he  has  developed  his  concep- 
tions in  legal  forms,  he  has  saved  himself  from 
legalism  by  exhibiting  the  ethical  content  of 
Christ's  work  and  vitally  relating  it  to  life. 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  grounded 
not  in  a  judicial  or  rectoral  relation  of  God,  but  in 
a  deeply  personal  fact  and  expression,  (a)  It  is 
founded  by  God  in  His  personal  interest  in  and 
love  for  men.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  God's  heart  to 
sinners,  and  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  {b)  It  seeks  a  personal  end,  namely, 
the  salvation  of  sinners  and  their  restoration  to  the 
personal  relation  of  fellowship  with  Ciod.  (c)  All 
theories,  therefore,  which  make  it  ett'ect  a  change 
in  God  are  un-Scriptural.  The  fact  that  Christ  is 
the  Logos  effectually  routs  such  concejitions. 

(7)  Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  because  grounded 
in  personal  relations,  is  to  be  explained  not  as  a 
judicial,  but  as  a  deeply  ethical  and  spiritual  fact. 
It  embodies  and  represents  not  God's  rectoral  or 
judicial  relations,  but  His  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
transaction  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  expressing  in  an 
empirical  event  a  spiritual  principle.  We  can  in- 
terpret it  only  by  rising  above  the  abstract  fictions 
of  logic  into  the  realm  of  the  realities  of  the  moral 
life,  seeing  in  it  not  forensic  transactions,  but  the 
living  action  of  spiritual  laAvs.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  (a)  a  compensation  to  law^,  as  if  law  had  an 
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objective  reality,  and  rights  apart  from  the  Being 
whose  expression  it  is ;  or  (b)  a  compensation  to 
justice,  as  if  justice  and  grace  were  in  antagonism 
in  the  Divine  nature,  and  His  attributes  Avere  more 
than  diverse  reflexions  of  the  action  of  His  har- 
monious being,  or  as  if  a  mechanical  device,  of  which 
God  is  Himself  the  author,  can  compensate  His 
justice.  '  Divine  justice  seeks  the  triumjjh  of  good 
over  evil,  and  hence  identifies  itself  with  love.' 
(f)  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  penal.  It  really 
impeaches  the  moral  government  of  God  to  intro- 
duce an  expedient,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for 
a  moral  Being  who  has  created  men,  and  taken 
upon  Himself  responsibilities  in  so  doing,  to  be 
able  to  forgive  His  erring  creatures.  AH  these 
and  other  theories  are  developed  out  of  the  old 
idea  of  God's  transcendence,  considering  Him  as  a 
Being  above,  ruling  from  without,  a  King  on  His 
throne,  a  Judge  on  His  judicial  bench,  at  least  a 
Being  separate,  outward,  remote,  when  the  true 
conception  is  that  of  His  immanence,  as  One  who 
acts  in  the  world,  tabernacles  Avith  men,  entangles 
Himself  with  our  life.  This  is  the  Scriptural  idea  : 
'  In  him  Ave  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.' 

(8)  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  an  expression  and  revela- 
tion of  God.  This  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
teach.  It  manifests  God's  feelings  about  sin,  the 
intense  opposition  with  Avhich  He  regards  it ;  and 
it  reveals  God's  love  for  the  sinner,  the  depth  and 
poAver  and  sacrificial  character  of  it,  leading  even 
to  sufiering  and  death. 

(9)  The  Avork  of  Jesus  in  salvation  is  closely 
related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  teachings  of 
Jesus  centre  about  this  Kingdom.  He  dAvells  on 
it,  and  puts  it  forth  as  the  thing  He  is  come  to 
establish  on  the  earth.  But  men  can  enter  this  King- 
dom only  by  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  They  must  thus 
come  to  knoAv  God,  and  live  in  that  spiritual 
fellowsiiip  Avith  Him  Avhich  constitutes  the  social 
bond  of  His  Kingdom. 

(10)  The  mediation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  rendered 
available  through  faith.  Not  all  receive  its  benefits 
as  they  Avonld  if  it  were  a  penal  satisfaction  ren- 
dered to  laAv  or  Divine  majesty.  It  must  be  changed 
from  an  outer  to  an  inner  fact,  to  an  experience  of 
life,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  a  living  faith 
Avhich  unites  men  to  God  in  obedience  and  felloAv- 
sliip.  By  the  personal  participation  in  Christ's 
vicarious  Avork  for  us,  Ave  become  '  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature '  (2  P  I^),  and  Christ  comes  to  '  live 
Avithin  us,'  '  our  hope  of  glory '  (Gal  2-",  Col  l-~). 
God's  method  of  salvation,  therefore,  is  by  faith, 
bringing  the  soul  into  constant  and  living  contact 
Avith  One  Avho  embodies  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
We  are  not  saved  by  example,  but  by  touch. 

(11)  Salvation  through  the  appropriation  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  not  a  finished  Avork.  His  life  and  death  are 
historic  facts,  but  they  are  perpetuated  in  their 
meaning  in  this,  that  Christ  has  passed  into  the 
heavens,  where  He  abides  as  our  perpetual  Mediator. 
He  Avas  'raised  for  our  justification';  but,  more 
than  that.  He  has  come  to  us  invisibly  in  the 
person  of  His  Spirit,  Avho  continues  His  AVork  by 
taking  on  Himself  the  burden  of  trying  to  influence 
us  to  accept  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and 
God's  forgiving  grace.  '  The  eternal  Spirit  and 
God  and  Christ  are  all  one  in  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  Lord  Christ  has  no  more 
finished  His  Avork  of  mediation  than  has  the  Holy 
Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  finished  yearning  for 
mankind '  (Terry). 

(12)  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  has  constituted  a 
neAv  humanity,  for  it  is  not  simply  an  individual, 
bvit  a  racial  fact,  seeking  to  produce  a  redeemed 
human  family,  that  shall  constitute  the  very  '  body 
of  Christ.'     There  is  a  profound  meaning  in  the 


intercessory  prayer  of  Jesus  that  Ave  may  be  one, 
as  He  and  the  Father  are  one, — '  I  in  them  and 
they  in  me,' — and  to  the  ettect  that  Ave  may  be 
'  sanctified  by  the  truth '  and  '  perfected  in  one,' 
and  finally  be  Avitli  Him  Avhere  He  is,  participating 
in  the  glory  Avhich  He  had  Avith  the  Father  before 
the  Avorld  Avas  (Jn  17''''-'*).  St.  Paul  has  this  end 
in  mind  in  Eph  2^,  Avhere  he  speaks  about  being 
raised  up  Avitli  Christ,  and  coming  to  sit  Avith  Him 
in  the  heavenlies.  The  discipline  of  life  is  to  help 
in  completing  our  Avork  of  preparation,  and  in 
enabling  us  to  realize  the  great  consummation  of 
our  salvation  in  Christ. 

For  the  history  of  the  doctrine  see  art. 
Redemption. 

See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiation,  Ransom,  Redemption,  Sacrifice, 
etc. 
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Samuel  Plantz. 
VICTORY  {vIkos,  Mt  1220,  1  Co  W^-  ^^ ;  pIkv,  1  Jn 
5^ ;  .^j;1!^'p  1  S  19^,  Pr  2pi).— Mt  12-"  is  a  quotation 
from  Is  42^  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  Avord  used  is  nr;^ 
'truth,'  and  not  'victory.'  It  is  the  same  AVord, 
veviKT]Ka  (fr.  viKaw),  AA'hich  is  used  by  our  Lord  in 
Jn  16^^  'I  have  OA'ercome  the  Avorld,'  and  in  many 
other  passages  throughout  the  NT,  to  express  the 
idea  of  'overcoming.'  To  the  mind  of  Jesus  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  victory.  It  is  not  the  triumph 
over  social  and  financial  difficulties  Avhich  issues  in 
Avorldly  success,  but  that  mastery  over  our  loAver 
nature  and  the  jioAvers  of  evil  Avithin  and  around 
us  Avhich  issues  in  self-control,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  Avhole  life  to  the  Avill  of  God.  This  is  the 
one  real  victory,  Avithout  Avhich  any  other  is  but  a 
fleeting  phantom.  It  Avas  the  victory  Avhich  He 
Himself  gained,  and  Avhich  His  true  disciples  are 
enabled  to  achieve  through  His  aid  and  guidance. 
This  victory  brings  Avith  it  such  blessings  as  for- 
giveness, deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
from  the  fear  of  death,  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  Avorld,  peace  Avith  God,  and  life  ever- 
lasting. DuGALD  Clark. 

VINE,  VINEYARD  (d/iTreXwc).— Vine-culture  Avas 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Palestine.  This  is 
attested  by  the  presence  of  rock-hcAvn  Avine-presses 
and  traces  of  ancient  vine  terraces  Avhere  all  is 
Avilderness  to-day.  Work  in  the  vineyard  furnished 
occupation  to  many  (Mt  20"^-  21-8).  Landowners 
planted  A'ineyards,  and  let  them  to  husbandmen 
(Mt  2P^''"-  etc. ).  The  vineyard  requires  much  care 
and  attention.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dry-stone 
AA'all,  a  bank  of  thorns,  or  fence  of  prickly  pear. 
If  it  be  on  a  slope,  the  terraces  must  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  lest  the  soil  be  Avashed  aAvay  by  Avinter 
rains.  The  ground  is  Avell  Avorked  Avith  the  hoe, 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  of  alien  roots.  Pruning 
is  done  in  Dec.  or  Jan.  ;  the  blossom  is  out  in 
April  and  INIay  ;  the  vintage  is  general  in  Sept. , 
but  someAvhat  earlier  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
'  toAver  '  (?.It  2P^  etc.)  is  the  shelter  for  the  Avatch- 
man  avIio  guards  the  crop  against  injury  from  man 
and  beast. 

The  familiar  form  of  the  vine,  Avith  its  abundant 
and  luxuriant  branches,  Avould  lend  itself  all  the 
more    readily   to    the    allegorical    use    of   Jesus, 
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inasmuch  as  '  in  the  OT,  and  partially  in  Jewish 
thought,  the  vine  was  the  symbol  of  Israel,  not 
in  their  national,  but  in  their  Church  capacity' 
(Edersheim,  LT  ii.  520;  cf.  Jn  15).  See  next 
article. 

The  fig  and  the  vine  are  often  closely  associated 
(Lk  13^).  The  mod.  Arab.  Jcari)i  stands  for  both 
vineyard  and  tig-orchard.  From  the  Mishna  we 
gather  that  20U  years  after  Christ  vine-culture 
was  still  a  tiourishing  industry  in  Palestine. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  vineyards  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  During  the  last  cent,  the 
industry  has  in  some  measure  revived  under  the 
influence  of  the  German  and  Jewish  colonists  in 
Palestine,  and  the  French  in  the  Lebanon.  Both 
E.  and  W.  of  Jordan  the  vine  is  now  largely 
cultivated.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  are  in  high 
repute.  W.  Ewing. 

VINE,  ALLEGORY  OF  THE.— In  the  allegory  of 
the  vine  (Jn  15'"^°)  Christ  describes  the  close  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  disciples  and  Him- 
self, and  impresses  on  them  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  of  this  intimate  union  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fruitfulness  on  their  part. 
The  figurative  side  of  the  allegory  is  not  develojjed 
first  and  then  followed  by  the  interjjretation,  but 
figure  and  interpretation  are  woven  together 
throughout  the  passage.  When  we  separate  them 
we  find  that  the  figurative  material  is  compara- 
tively slight.  It  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
vine  tended  by  a  husbandman  who  takes  away  the 
unfruitful  bi'anches  and  cleanses  the  fruitful,  i.e. 
cuts  off  from  them  all  useless  shoots,  that  they 
may  become  more  productive.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  unfailing  condition  of 
fruit-bearing  is  that  the  branch  abide  in  the  vine. 
If  by  any  chance  it  is  separated  from  the  parent 
stock,  it  is  of  no  more  use,  but  is  cast  forth  from 
the  vineyard  and  withers  away,  and  is  fit  only  for 
firewood. 

In  the  interpretation  Christ  Himself  is  the  vine 
('the  tfue  vine'  is  the  phrase  used,  of  which  we 
shall  discuss  the  significance  presently) ;  His  Father 
is  the  husbandman,  believers,  especially  the  dis- 
ciples, are  the  branches.  As  there  are  unfruitful 
branches  in  the  natural  vine,  so  there  may  be  some 
who,  in  spite  of  their  communion  with  Christ,  yet 
prove  unproductive.  The  fate  which  overtakes 
them  is  similar  to  that  of  the  unfruitful  branches 
of  the  natural  vine.  The  Heavenly  Husbandman 
severs  the  connexion  between  them  and  Christ 
(v.-*).  Wherein  fruitfulness  consists  Christ  does 
not  say.  Some  take  it  as  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments (v.^"),  and  the  practice  of  that  right- 
eousness whereby  the  soundness  of  the  tree  is 
l)roved  (Mt  7^^'  -""-i),  while  others  think  siiecially 
of  that  Apostolic  work  which  is  to  fall  to  the  dis- 
ciples (so  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Tivelve,  p.  402). 
By  the  cleansing  of  the  branches  (v.^'')  we  must 
understand  sucii  Divine  dealings  as  tend  to  greater 
fruitfulness  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  The  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  in  the  natural  vine  suggests  to  us 
the  chastening  discipline  to  which  the  Father  sub- 
jects believers  (so  de  Wette).  But  in  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  now  directly 
refers  as  the  branches,  Christ  gives  a  more  general 
interpretation  of  the  figure  of  cleansing.  They 
are  already  clean,  He  says  (v.^),  on  account  of  the 
word  which  He  has  spoken  to  them,  i.e.  the  revela- 
tion He  has  given  them  has  had  a  purifying  influ- 
ence upon  their  life.  The  vital  matter  for  them  is 
to  continue  in  such  close  relationship  to  Christ, 
whose  word  has  had  this  cleansing  influence  u]ion 
them,  that  they  may  ever  remain  clean.  There- 
fore He  proceeds  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
their  abiding  in  Him,  i.e.  making  Him  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  strength  and 
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nourishment  (v.^).     This  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  fruitfulness  in  the  spiritual  life  (vv.^-  ^). 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  with  gi-eater  ful- 
ness the  blessed  results  that  follow  from  such  close 
adherence  to  Him,  Christ  pauses  to  indicate  the 
fate  of  those  who  sever  their  connexion  with  Him 
(v.^).  They  are  like  the  branches  that  have  been 
broken  ott'  from  the  vine,  which  are  cast  out  of  the 
vineyartl  and  wither  away,  and  are  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned.  Some  would  find  an  exact 
equivalent  to  all  the  details  in  this  description. 
The  casting  forth  corresponds  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  Church,  the  withering  to  their  loss  of 
spiritual  life,  the  gathering  to  the  work  of  the 
angels  (Mt  13^°-  ^^),  and  the  fire  to  Gehenna.  In  any 
case  the  language  indicates  the  certainty  of  the 
destruction  that  awaits  all  who  break  away  from 
their  adherence  to  Christ.  In  contrast  to  this, 
Christ  proceeds  to  describe  the  condition  of  those 
who  abide  in  Him.  United  to  Him  in  close  com- 
munion, they  Avill  obtain  whatsoever  they  ask 
(v.'').  The  result  will  be  abundant  fruitfulness 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whereby  they  will 
become  true  disciples  of  Christ  (v.^).  The  exhorta- 
tion to  abide  in  Him  is  finally  strengthened  by  an 
ai^peal  to  the  example  of  God  and  Christ  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.  Christ's  love  to  the  dis- 
ciples is  like  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  As 
Christ  abides  in  the  love  of  the  Father  by  keeping 
His  commandments,  so  will  the  disciples  abide  in 
the  love  of  the  Son  if  they  keep  His  command- 
ments (vv.^-  ^''). 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  allegory.  The  follow- 
ing points  in  connexion  with  it  may  be  briefly 
discussed  : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  true  {dX-qOivri)  vine? 
It  is  often  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  natural 
vine  only  imperfectly  represents  the  idea  of  the 
communion  of  Christ  with  believers.  But  why 
should  the  vine  be  selected  rather  than  any  other 
plant?  And  in  what  respect  is  the  organic  re- 
lationship suggested  by  the  figure  only  imperfectly 
rejjresented  by  the  natural  vine  ?  H.  Holtzmann 
understands  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  Christ  is 
the  vine  which  belongs  to  the  higher  world  and 
has  been  planted  by  God  in  the  midst  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  finds  here  another  instance  of  the  Platonic 
tendency  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  regard  sensible 
things  as  imperfect  copies  of  archetypes  which 
exist  in  the  world  above  {Handcom.  ad  loc.  and 
p.  35).  Calvin  takes  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to 
'  Ego  vere  sum  vitis ' ;  and  van  Koetsveld  {De 
Gclijkenissen  van  den  Zaligmaker,  ii.  199  f.),  on 
the  analogy  of  the  true  light  (P),  and  the  true 
bread  (6^-'^^),  understands  it  as  meaning  the  vine 
which  may  be  called  so  in  truth,  and  does  not 
merely  bear  the  name  and  appearance  of  such. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  true  light  and  the  true 
bread  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  this  sense,  as  light  and  bread  are  metaphors 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  a 
spiritual  reference,  and  it  is  proper  to  empliasize 
the  fact  that,  for  the  illumination  and  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life,  a  higher  light  and  bread  than 
the  natural  are  necessary.  But  before  we  can 
understand  the  force  of  the  adjective  as  applied 
to  the  vine,  we  must  recognize  in  what  sense  it 
is  appropriate  to  introduce  the  vine  metaphori- 
cally in  a  religious  reference.  The  Old  Testament 
supplies  the  connexion.  The  vine  was  a  familiar 
metaphor  as  applied  to  Israel  (Jer  2-i,  Ezk  IS'*^- 
igioff-,  Ps  SO^ff-,  cf.  Is  ^^^■).  But  Israel  had  proved 
unfaithful  to  her  calling.  She  had  '  turned  into 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine'  (Jer  2-^). 
Delitzsch  has  further  pointed  out  that  the  vine  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (Iris,  Eng.  tr.  pp. 
184-186).  It  is  with  reference  to  this  familiar 
metaphor  that  Christ  calls  Himself  the  true  vine. 
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Tlie  idea  tliat  Avas  held  before  Israel  in  the  pro- 
phetic application  to  her  of  the  figure  of  the  vine 
is  realized  in  Him  and  His  disciples. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
the  disciples  indicated  by  the  mutual  abiding  in 
one  another  ?  Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  disciples, 
this  relation  is  presented  as  an  injunction,  '  Abide 
in  me ' ;  from  the  side  of  Christ  as  a  promise,  '  and 
I  in  you,'  i.e.  and  I  will  abide  in  you  (v.*).  Tiiis 
is  the  usual  interjiretation  of  the  verse,  though 
Bengel  makes  the  injunction  embrace  the  whole  : 
'  Facite  ut  maneatis  in  me  et  nt  ego  maneam  in 
vobis.'  In  the  following  verses  more  particular 
statements  occur,  wiiich  seem  to  define  more 
clearly  the  relationship  thus  indicated.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  determine  to  which  of  the  sides  of 
the  relationshijj  the  statements  in  question  apply. 
Thus  in  v.''  we  have  the  phrase,  '  If  ye  abide  in  me 
and  my  words  abide  in  you.'  Does  the  latter 
clause  take  the  place  of  the  '  and  I  in  you  '  of  v.'*, 
or  is  it  a  fuller  description  of  the  clause  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  thus  corresponding  to  tlie 
'  abide  in  me  '  of  v.^?  Either  view  niaj^  be  adopted 
with  some  show  of  reason.  In  support  of  the  first, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  on  this  interpretation, 
tlie  phrase  exactly  corresponds  to  the  '  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him  '  of  v.^.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  '  and  I  in 
you  '  of  V.'*  contains  a  promise,  and  that  in  v.'^  the 
two  clauses  together  embrace  the  condition  upon 
Avhich  the  promise  which  immediately  follows 
('  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you ') 
depends,  there  seems  good  ground  for  taking  the 
clause  '  and  my  A^ords  abide  in  you '  as  a  more 
definite  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  our 
abiding  in  Christ ;  while  the  promise  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
under  a  new  aspect  what  is  meant  by  Christ's 
abiding  in  us. 

Again,  in  v.**  we  have  another  aspect  of  abiding 
presented,  'Abide  ye  in  my  love,'  i.e.  continue  to 
be  the  objects  of  my  love.  Here  again  the  ques- 
tion arises,  To  whicli  of  the  two  abidings  does  the 
phrase  apply?  To  our  abiding  in  Christ,  or  to 
Christ's  abiding  in  us?  The  parallelism  of  the 
phrase  to  the  'abide  in  me'  of  v.-*  favours  the 
first  alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  while  the  phrase  occurs  in  v.^  as 
an  injunction,  it  is  repeated  in  v.^"  as  a  promise, 
conditional  on  our  keeping  Christ's  command- 
ments. Now,  in  the  interpretation  of  v.^  sug- 
gested above,  to  have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us, 
i.e.  to  keep  His  commandments,  corresponds  to 
the  'abide  in  me'  of  v.'*.  Here,  therefore,  the  pro- 
mise which  is  held  forth  to  those  who  keep  the 
commandments,  i.e.  to  those  who  abide  in  Christ, 
will  correspond  to  the  jjromise  of  v.'*,  and  to  abide 
in  Christ's  love  will  represent  under  a  new  aspect 
what  is  meant  by  Christ's  abiding  in  us. 

Each  of  the  ways  of  regarding  the  verses  in 
question  yields  a  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
believer  and  Christ  to  one  another  which  seems  to 
be  true  in  fact,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  genei'al 
Johannine  conception  of  that  relationship.  To 
have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us  is  a  phrase  which, 
in  view  of  the  importance  assigned  in  this  Gospel 
to  the  word,  may  well  represent  what  is  meant  by 
abiding  in  Christ.  It  is  in  the  word  that  Christ 
reveals  Himself,  and  that  only  is  the  true  relation- 
ship to  His  Person  Aviiich  involves  trustful  accept- 
ance of,  and  obedience  to.  His  word  (8^"  14^^-  -i). 
On  the  other  hand,  just  because  of  the  import- 
ance thus  assigned  to  the  word  as  tliat  through 
which  Christ  reveals  Himself,  the  phrase  may 
likewise  denote  the  manner  in  which  Christ  abides 
in  the  believer.  The  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Avord  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  passage 
(v.^).    The  words  which  Christ  speaks,  they  are  spirit 


and  they  are  life  (6^^),  and  to  have  them  abiding  in 
us  is  already  to  have  everlasting  life  (5-^).  In  like 
manner,  to  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  a  phrase  which 
may  equally  Avell  describe  either  our  abiding  in 
Him  or  His  abiding  in  us.  Our  abiding  in  Christ 
may  in  v.'*  be  the  condition  upon  Avhich  the  i)ro- 
mise  of  Christ's  abiding  in  us  is  given.  But  in  the 
spiritual  life  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
line  between  conditions  and  consequences.  The 
conditions  upon  which  promises  of  blessing  are 
fulfilled  become  an  integral  part  of  the  blessed- 
ness bestowed.  To  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  at 
once  the  condition  and  the  constituent  of  spiritual 
blessedness.  It  is  at  once  our  abiding  in  Christ 
and  Christ's  abiding  in  us.  These  two  abidings 
seem  to  be  the  same  relation  regarded  from  dif- 
ferent sides.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  subjective 
asjject  of  the  relation  presented,  on  the  other  the 
objective  (Weiss,  Diejohan.  Grundbegviffe,  p.  71); 
on  the  one  side  the  attitude  of  faith  towards  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  the  response  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  faith  which  unites  the  believer  to  Him.  See 
also  art.  ABIDING. 

3.  Can  we  accept  the  allegory  as  authentic  in  its 
present  formt  It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  that 
form  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Illustration  and 
interpretation  are  mixed  together  throughout.  No 
clear  and  connected  picture,  of  which  the  details 
are  in  due  course  interpreted,  is  brought  before  the 
mind  ;  but  the  figure  of  the  vine  is  used  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  is  based  a  series  of  meta- 
phors, loosely  strung  together,  describing  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  and  the  believer  to  one  another. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  parables  and  simili- 
tudes of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Ave  realize  at  once 
Avhat  a  vast  dift'erence  there  is  betAveen  them.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  allegory  of  the  vine 
may  have  been  originally  a  parable  Avhicli  John 
has  Avorked  up  into  its  present  form.  B.  Weiss 
believes  he  can  find  the  original  elements  in  a'a-.--  "••  ^, 
and  thinks  that  it  had  taught  that,  as  the  husband- 
man does  all  in  his  poAver  to  make  the  vine  pro- 
ductive, but  if  his  etlbrts  are  in  vain  casts  forth  the 
Avorthless  branches  and  burns  them  up,  so  God's 
purpose  in  the  planting  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
Israel  had  been  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
members,  and  if  that  purpose  is  not  fulfilled  the 
only  result  Avill  be  the  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the 
Kingdom.  The  main  point  in  the  parable  could  not 
liaA'e  been  that  the  increasing  fruitfulness  of  the 
branches  depended  upon  their  abiding  in  the  vine, 
but  that  this  abiding  might  be  forfeited  by  con- 
tinued unfruitfulness.  But  the  Evangelist,  Avho 
ever  puts  the  jiersonal  relation  to  Christ  in  the 
foreground,  made  this  abiding  in  Christ  as  the 
condition  of  fruitfulness  in  the  religious  life  the 
central  thought,  though  in  vv.^-  ^  the  original 
tendency  of  the ,  parable  is  still  apparent  (in 
Meyer's  Kommentar,  1893,  ad  loc.,  and  Leben  Jcsii 
ii.  334  ff.).  Jiilicher  thinks  that  Weiss  is  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  make  John  approach  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Synoptists  ;  and  Avhile  he  does 
not  believe  the  allegory  as  preserved  by  John  to 
be  genuine,  confesses  himself  unable  to  conjecture 
Avhat  its  original  form  Avas,  sujiposing  it  to  be 
based  upon  authentic  reminiscences  (Die  Gleich- 
nisrcden  Jesii,  1888,  pp.  120,  196). 

4.  Is  the  present  plaee  of  the  allegory  in  the 
Gospel  the  correct  one  ?  Sanday  (Fourth  Gospel, 
p.  231)  tliinks  tiiat  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  more 
didactic  period  in  tiie  life  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
out  of  place  in  the  present  speech,  of  Avhich  the 
object  is  to  comfoi^t  the  disciples  in  vieAv  of  their 
Lord's  departure.  De  Wette  and  B.  Weiss  bring 
forAvard  the  .same  objection.  The  latter  thinks 
that  the  allegory  in  its  original  parabolic  form,  of 
Avhich  the  main  point  Avas  a  Avarning  against  un- 
fruitfulness, belongs  to  the  period  of  crisis  in  the 
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life  of  Christ,  when  the  multitudes  ■who  had  been 
attracted  to  Him  fell  away,  and  He  foresaw  that 
even  one  of  the  Twelve  was  to  prove  unfaithful. 
The  Evangelist  has  brought  together  in  these  fare- 
well speeches  all  that  seemed  to  deal  with  the  self- 
revelation  of  Christ  to  believers  ;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  put  upon  the  allegory,  by  making 
the  central  point  of  it  an  exhortation  to  abide  in 
Christ,  led  him  to  include  it  in  this  category,  he  has 
inserted  it  here  [Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  334).  Bruce  meets 
tlie  objection  that  the  allegory  is  out  of  jjlace  in 
tlie  farewell  discourse,  by  showing  that  Christ's 
object  in  that  discourse  is  not  merelj^  to  comfort 
the  disciples  in  view  of  His  departure,  bvit  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  continuance  of  His  work.  When 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech  in 
which  it  occurs,  the  aptness  of  the  allegory  cannot, 
he  thinks,  be  questioned  (Training  of  the  Twelve, 
p.  401). 

Literature. — The  various  commentaries  and  works  on  NT 
theology;  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,,  ii.  497 f.;  Weiss,  Die  johan. 
Grundbeqrife.,  §  8  ;  van  Koetsveld,  De  Gelijkenissen  van  den 
Zaligmaker,  ii.  194-204.  For  homiletical  treatment  see  Mac- 
laren,  Uiilij  of  Holies,  168  ff.  ;  Macmillan,  Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,  174 ;  A.  Whyte,  Walk,  Conversation,  and  Character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ch.  xxxiv.  ;  A.  Murray,  Abide  in  Christ,  passim; 
Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father,  119  ;  P.  J.  Maclagan,  Gospel 
View  of  Things,  146  ;  ExpT  ix.  [1898]  211. 

G.  Wauchope  Stewart. 

VINEGAR  {o^os,  acetum)  was  credited  with  mani- 
fohl  efficacy  by  the  ancient  physicians.*  Nor  was 
the  medicinal  its  sole  use.  It  served  as  the  drink 
of  the  lower  orders,  especially  slaves  ;  f  and  it  was 
the  only  refreshment  allowed  to  soldiers  while  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  '  The  vigilant  humanity 
of  Julian,'  says  Gibbon,  +  'had  embarked  a  very 
large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of 
wine.' 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  quaternion  of  soldiers  (cf.  Jn  19^^) 
charged  with  the  execution  had  with  them  a  jar  of 
ihnir  posca,  as  it  was  termed  ;  and,  wdien  they  had 
accomplished  their  laborious  task,  they  refreshed 
themselves  from  it.  The  bystanders,  led  by  the 
exultant  priests,  were  meanwhile  mocking  the 
meek  Sufferer  and  deriding  His  Messianic  claim. 
'  He  is  King  of  Israel,'  they  cried  :  '  let  him  come 
down  now  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on 
him.'  The  soldiers  heard  the  taunt  and  joined  in 
(Lk  23=»-^3^Mt  2739-«  =  Mk  \5^-'^% 

Again,  after  He  had  uttered  His  cry  of  desola- 
tion :  Eli,  Eli,  Inma  'dzabhtdni  (see  DERELICTION), 
Jesus  moaned,  '  I  thirst ' ;  and  one  of  the  bystanders, 
l^robably  a  Roman  soldier,  §  moved  by  pity,  took  a 
sponge  and,  dipping  it  in  the  posca,  put  it  on  the 
end  of  a  hyssop  reed.  His  comrades  interfered. 
Ignorant  of  Hebrew,  they  took  Eli  for  the  name 
Ellas,  and  supposed  that  Jesus  was  invoking  the 
help  of  one  of  that  name.  'Hold  !'||  they  cried. 
'  Let  us  see  if  Elias  is  coming  to  save  him.'  But 
the  man  persisted  in  his  humane  purpose,  and  held 
up  the  sponge  to  the  parched  lips  (Mt  27*^"^"= Mk 
1533-37  =  jn  i9i;8-30)_ 

St.  Mark's  account  is  much  confused.  It  represents  the 
offering  of  the  vinegar  as  an  act  of  mockery,  in  opposition  to 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the  cry,  'Hold,'  etc.,  as 
uttered,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  by  the  man  with 
the  reed.  There  is  here  an  example  of  the  style  of  modification 
which  the  Evangelic  tradition — in  this  instance  correctly  re- 
produced by  St.  Matthew — suffered  in  the  process  of  oral  trans- 
mission :  (1)  The  interference  of  the  bystanders  was  omitted  ; 


*  Plin.  BT!l  xxili.  27  flf. 

t  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  iii.  2.  23. 

J  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiv.     See  Wetstein  on  Mt  2734. 

§  So  Jerome,  Euth.  Zig.,  on  the  ground  that  Jews  would  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  Eli. 

II  Mt.'s  kift;  may  be  the  Hellenistic  sign  of  Imperat.  (modern 
Gr.  «?):  cf.  Mt  7'i  =  Lk  6^2  ;  but  its  construction  as  an  indepen- 
dent Imperat.  is  equally  permissible  (cf.  Epict.  iv.  i.  79)  and 
yields  a  better  sense,  besides  being  favoured  by  Mk.'s  a'ptrt. 


and  (2)  k^i;,  suitable  when  addressed  to  one  man,  was  altered 
to  fit  the  new  conception  of  the  situation  into  k^iTU 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  Jesus  accepted  the 
posca  after  refusing  the  'myrrhed  wine'  (Mk 
15-*  =  Mt  27*^).  He  refused  the  narcotic  (see 
Crucifixion),  He  accepted  the  refreshment. 

David  Smith. 

VIOLENCE.— In  Lk  Z^*  part  of  the  advice  given 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers  was,  '  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man '  (ix-q5iva  diaaeia-nre),  the  verb  mean- 
ing, 'like  concutio  in  juridical  Latin,  to  extort 
from  one  by  intimidation  money  or  other  pro- 
perty' (Grimm-Thayer).  The  word  occurs  again 
in  Mt  IP^,  where  the  adjective  'violent'  is  also 
found  in  AV.  The  adverb  '  violently  '  appears 
in  Lk  8*3  AV,  'the  herd  ran  violently  (ihpfi-qaev) 
down  a  steep  place,'  and  in  Lk  16^*'  KV,  '  every 
man  entereth  violently  into  it'  (/3tdferai).  Interest 
centres  chiefly  on  the  two  passages  Mt  IP^  g^^^  lj^^ 
16'^,  which  are  so  much  alike,  though  in  different 
contexts,  that  they  are  obviously  two  versions  of 
the  same  saying.  We  place  them  side  by  side  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  compared. 
Mt  1112. 13.  Lk  1616. 

(tt)  mx-vTic  yap  ot  Tpo^'/JTtxi  x-ocl  (at)  o     v6uo$    noci    ol    rrpo^tiTat 

0  Mofjco?  lu?  'Imocvvov  ■rpot^r,Tiv(rtx,v     l^-XP^   ^laioivvov. 
(V.13).,     _ 

(6)  otTO  5e  Tojv  vi^ipMv   'laiocvvov  (/3)  arro  rors. 

TOV  ^CCTTltrTOV  id}?  «,pTt, 

(c)  y,  (SxaO.iia.  tmv  oipcivaiii  (>-^  r,  jSix.<n>.lia,  t6v  Biov  liccy- 
^ici^lTOii.                                                     yiXiC.irxi. 

(d)  xcci     ^ixtrroci     a,pv«.Z,i>u(ri\i         (h)  xa'i  tk;  lk  ai/r/,v  iSix^irxi. 

It  is  evident  that  a,  b,  d  closely  correspond  to 
a,  p,  d  ;  why,  then,  should  not  e  be  taken  to  convey 
the  same  idea  as  7  ?  This  is  the  view  of  Melan- 
chthon,  Stier,  Banks,  and  others,  who  hold  that 
j3id<;€Tai  in  Mt.  is  the  Middle  voice,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  last  clause  of  Luke.  The  trans- 
lation will  then  be,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
advanceth  violently,'  it  forcibly  introduces  itself, 
coming  with  urgency  and  beating  down  all  ob- 
stacles, 'sese  vi  quasi  obtrudit'  (Bengel,  who  adds 
'  saepe  LXX  /3tdj'o/xai  ponunt,  vim  adhibeo  ').  This 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  context,  where  Christ 
is  extolling  the  work  which  John  the  Baptist  had 
done  as  a  pioneer  and  forerunner  (cf.  Mt3^^-,  Mk  P, 
Lk  7-").  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parables  of 
the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (Mt  IS^^^-s*),  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  conveying  the  same 
sense  as  the  parallel  clause  in  Lk.  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  preached.'  The  only  serious  objection  urged 
against  such  a  rendering  by  Meyer,  Alford,  and 
Bruce  (in  Expos.  Gr.  Test. )  is  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  words  following — '  the  violent 
take  it  by  force.'  Is  there  necessarily  any  incon- 
sistency, however  ?  May  we  not  have  here  one  of 
those  passages  where  by  a  slight  change  in  the  ex- 
pression, by  a  turning  of  the  coin,  as  it  were,  a  new 
and  complementary  truth  is  conveyed  ?  Would 
there  be  any  inconsistency  if  one  were  to  say 
'  the  train  is  advancing  quickly,  and  those  who  are 
quick  succeed  in  entering  it '  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translation  of  the  EV  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  tautological. 

/Stdferat  is,  however,  usually  taken  as  Passive  in 
Mt  IV-  ('sufiereth  violence,'  AV  and  RV  ;  'is 
gotten  by  force,'  AVm  ;  vim  patitur,  Vulg. ;  ^laiws 
Kparelrai,  Hesychius).  The  image  may  be  taken 
from  the  storming  of  a  city  or  from  forcing  an 
entrance  through  an  opposing  army  :  the  word  is 
used  in  Thucyd.  Hist.  vii.  70,  72,  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  forcing  its  way  out  of  Syracuse  (^id^ecrdai.  tov 
^KtrXovv),  and  in  Xen.  Hell.  V.  ii.  23,  of  cities  forced 
into  a  union  (7r6Xety  rds  ^e^Lacr fiivas). 

The  further  question  now  arises,  From  whom 
does  the  violence  proceed  ?  and  three  answers  are 
possible  :  (1)  from  true  disciples,  (2)  from  other 
aspirants,  (3)  from  enemies,  e.g.  the  scribes  and 
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Pharisees.  If  the  last  be  adopted,  the  meaning 
will  then  be,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  violently 
resisted,  is  crushed,  and  violent  men  tear  it  to 
pieces.'  So  Dalman  explains  the  passage  (see 
below),  and  similarly  Hilgenfeld  in  Alt.  ( '  is  violently 
crushed  '),  but  he  would  render  in  Lk.  '  every  man  is 
constrained  by  the  gospel,'  taking  /Jidferat  as  Pass- 
ive). This,however,is  partly  an  anachronism, for  the 
imprisonment  of  John  hardly  justifies  such  strong- 
language,  and  is  partly  forbidden  by  the  connexion 
with  v.^-*  and  with  what  goes  before  (see  Meyer's 
note).  '  Non  est  h.  1.  querela  de  vi  mala,  nam 
querela  incipit  versu  16 '  (Bengel).  '  The  subject 
is  not  the  resistance  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  the  diherence  between  a  jirophesied 
and  a  jjre-sent  kingdom  of  heaven  '  (Alford).  The 
second  answer  is  based  on  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  here  meant  to  rebuke  a  Avrong  method,  not 
to  commend  a  right  one,  and  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  ^'iolence  of  those  who,  misled  by  the  free 
invitations  of  the  gospel,  were  inclined  to  force  an 
entrance,  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  Law. 
In  its  favour  it  may  be  urged  that  this  explanation 
admirably  suits  the  difficult  context  of  Lk  16^^  and 
the  use  of  ttSs,  '  eveiy  man  entereth  violently  into  it. ' 
Jesus  shows  in  v.^"'*  that '  the  same  orderly  methods 
were  to  obtain  in  the  Kingdom  as  under  the  Law  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  Law  itself  might  be  said  to 
be  maintained  in  every  detail.  The  Gospel  was 
not  a  release  from,  but  a  deepening  and  widening 
and  spiritualizing  of  the  Law's  requirements ' 
(Canon  Bindley,  >vho  advocates  this  view  in  a 
paper  entitled  '  The  Method  of  the  Christ,'  Expos. 
Times,  Feb.  1905). 

The  first  answer,  however,  is  preferred  by  most 
commentators,  viz.  that  the  /Staorat  are  the  dis- 
ciples who  seek  a  share  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 
with  ardent  zeal  and  intensest  exertions,  '  who 
strive  to  obtain  its  privileges  with  the  utmost 
eagerness  and  effort '  (Grimm  -  Thayer),  '  men  of 
violence'  (RV;  there  is  no  art.  in  the  Greek), 
violent  men'  (Wycl.),  'they  that  go  to  it  with 
violence' (Tind.),  'the  violent' (AV,  Cran. ,  Gen., 
Rhem.),  Travres  ol  ixera  (nrovdrjs  Trpocnovres  (Chrys. ). 
Like  the  jjublicans  and  sinners,  like  Zacchseus,  they 
take  the  Kingdom  by  force,  they  drag  it  to  them- 
selves (apird^ovcn,  cf.  Jn  6^®),  they  clutch  at  it  like 
spoils  and  make  it  their  own,  'utraptim,  celerrima 
vi,  perruptis  obstaculis,  ad  se  redigant  bonum  in 
medio  positum  '  (Bengel).  This  explanation  agrees 
best  with  Pindar's  use  of  the  similar  word  ^lards, 
which  has  always  a  good  sense  (Meyer),  '  mighty, 
strong,'  and  closely  corresponds  to  Luke's  Trd?  eis 
avTrjv  /Sidferat,  'entereth  violently  into  it'  (RV), 
'  vi  ingruitpia'  (Bengel) ;  'presseth  into  it'  (AV)  is 
too  weak.  The  hindrances  are  like  a  hostile  army 
round  a  city  which  must  be  broken  through  with 
force  ;  the  same  strenuous  effort  is  required  which 
is  commanded  in  such  passages  as  '.strive  [dyijjvl- 
^e(T6e)  to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  door'  (Lk  13^), 
'ask,  seek,  and  knock'  (Mt  V),  'fight  the  good 
fight  of  the  faith '  {dyujvitov,  1  Ti  6^"),  '  so  run  that 
ye  may  attain'  (1  Co  O'-"*),  'contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  '  (iirayuvi^eaOai,  Jude  ^).  '  Every  man  ' 
(ttSs)  is  perhaps  emphatic,  showing  that  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  scribes  must  no  longer  look  on  the 
Kingdom  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  nation 
or  class  ;  it  Avas  open  to  all  nations,  and  might  be 
entered  by  even  the  lo-west  men,  though  it  would 
appear  from  the  warning  of  the  following  verses 
that  not  all  would  seek  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
'Jesus  uses  this  strong  figurative  expression  of 
violence  and  seizure,  which  in  their  peculiar  meaning 
were  applied  to  the  unjust,  forcible  appropriation 
of  others'  goods,  not  because  He  finds  the  point  of 
analogy  in  the  injustice  and  violence,  as  if  men 
could  appropriate  a  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will,  but  because  He 


sought  to  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  urgent 
energetic  laying  hold  of  a  good  to  which  they  can 
make  no  claim.  It  is  of  no  avail  in  regard  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  wait  idly,  as  in  other  cases 
men  may  take  a  waiting  attitude  in  regard  to  a 
gift ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  seek  laboriously  to  earn 
it :  but  it  does  avail  energetically  to  lay  hold  of 
and  to  retain  it.  It  is  ready  as  a  gift  of  God  for 
men,  but  men  must  direct  their  desire  and  will 
towards  it '  (Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  49, 
Eng.  tr.).  It  is  possible,  however,  to  take  the 
^vords  as  a  description  rather  than  as  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  disci2)les,  and  to  find  in  them  a  reference 
to  those  earthly  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  even  the  Apostles  held  until  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  (cf.  Ac  1"). 

Dalman  {The  Words  of  Jesm,  pp.  139-143,  Eng.  tr.)  in  an 
important  section,  the  substance  of  whicli  is  here  transcribed, 
seeks  to  find  the  probable  Aramaic  antecedent  of  /3(«?£t«/. 
A.  Meyer  suggests  f  pq,  cf.  Dn  718-  22 ;  but  this  would  mean  merely 
'  to  take  possession  of,'  and  would  hardly  cause  one  writing  in 
Greek  to  use  (iii.Ktiv.  He  finds  a  better  equivalent  in  ^^p_r\,  which 
means  in  Peal  'to  be  strong,'  in  Aphel  'to  hold  fast';  in  Dt 
2225,  Onkelos  has  fjpjp:]  for  Heb.  p'lnni,  while  the  LXX  renders 
by  fiiaa-xiuiifo;.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  ^|pn  has  no 
Passive  ;  from  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Passive  ;3(«  Jetus;  is  not 
derived  immediately  from  an  Aramaic  prototype.  A  solution 
more  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  may  be  arrived  at  provided 
DJX  be  made  the  starting-point,  for  it  can  mean  '  to  use  force ' 
and  'to  rob.'  The  text  (Mt  1112)  thus  refers  to  that  period  of 
the  theocracy  (i.e.  the  Kingdom  of  God)  which  was  introduced 
by  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist ;  it  is  its  peculiarity 
that  the  theocracy  suffers  violence,  not,  of  course,  from  be- 
lievers, but  from  those  in  authority.  The  words  UprrdZeviriv 
airiv  (iVniDJX)  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  violent 
seize  the  theocracy,  but  merely  that  they  maltreat  it  in  the 
persons  of  its  representatives.  'The  utterance  occurs  in  St.  Luke 
in  an  entirely  different  connexion.  According  to  him,  it  is 
applied  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  who  despised  the  admoni- 
tion as  to  the  right  use  of  mone}'.  Jesus  declared  to  them  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John  made 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  intrude  himself  violently  into  it ; 
ne\'ertheless  it  was  not  their  own  estimate,  but  the  judgment 
of  God  that  decided  who  was  worthy  of  entrance.  The  context, 
however,  in  Lk.  may  be  pronounced  peculiarly  Greek.  Neither 
the  Passive  iiayyiXitiTxi  nor  ik  airi-.v  fiioc^iTxi  is  capable  of  being 
directly  rendered  into  Aramaic,  especiaOj'  if  DJN  is  used. 

If  it  be  .supposed,  adds  Dalman,  that  by  using 
(yy  15-18)  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  originally  had 
quite  a  different  as.sociation,  Lk.  obtains  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  parable,  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  has 
given  to  v.^®  its  present  form  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  context.  The  saying  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  found 
in  their  sources  made  mention  only  of  the  violent 
treatment  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John. 
St.  Luke  thought  of  attempted  entrance  into  it, 
and  thus  found  it  natural  to  insert  it  here.  St. 
Matthew,  with  greater  reason,  understood  it  to 
refer  to  the  violent  treatment  of  the  preachers  of 
the  theocracy,  and  therefore  connected  it  with  the 
answer  of  Jesus  to  John.  Neither  by  Jesus  nor 
by  the  Evangeli&ts  is  it  suggested  that  any  one 
could  actually  appropriate  the  theocracy  by  force. 
Unless  absolutely  driven  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  try 
to  discover  beneath  these  words  an  idea  so  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  whole  style  of  our 
Lord's  teaching. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  a  good 
article  in  Expos.  Times,  1892-93,  p.  510,  bv  J.  S.  Banks,  will  be 
found  useful.  See  also  Expositor,  l.  iii.  [1876]  252,  v.  [1877]  197, 
IV.  vii.  [1S93]  224.  W.    H.    DUNDAS. 

YIPER.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66'\ 

VIRGIN  Bl'RTR.—Introdncto7y.—A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  Gospel  narratives  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  of  statement 
and  implication  regarding  the  parentage  of  Jesus. 
He  is  popularly  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  (cf.  'Alt  13^5  <  ig  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ? '  Lk  422,  Jn  l^^^  6^-) ;  and  even  in  the  Nativity 
narrative  of  the  Third  Gospel,  Mary  and  Joseph 
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are  several  times  referred  to  as  '  his  parents  '  {yoveTi, 
Lk  2-'^-''i- ■*^),*  Avliile  once  the  mother  of  Jesus  her- 
self is  made  to  say,  '  Thy  father  [i.e.  Joseph]  and  I 
sought  tliee  sorrowing'  (2^^).  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Jesus  was  popularly  looked  upon  hy  His  contem- 
poraries as  Joseph's  son  by  natural  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  First  and  the  Third 
Gospels  contain  special  sections  dealing  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  detail,  and, 
though  obviously  independent,  the  two  traditions 
embodied  in  the  Nativity  narratives  agree  in  stating 
unequivocally  that  Jesus  Avas  born  of  a  virgin 
mother  Mithout  the  intervention  of  a  human  father 
(Mt  li«£-,  Lk  P^-  =*5). 

No  real  inconsistency  is,  however,  necessarily 
involved  in  the  narratives  as  they  stand.  The 
secret  of  Jesus'  birth  may  have  been  for  long- 
jealously  guarded  within  the  narrow  circle  among 
whom  it  was  originally  known.  It  apparently 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  Apostolic  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  was  not  included  in  the  common 
form  of  the  Synoptic  Gospel-tradition  (note  that 
the  Second  Gospel  begins  with  the  Baptism).  In 
preserving,  therefore,  the  popular  references  to 
Jesus  as  Joseph's  son,  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
conform  to  psychological  and  historic  truth.  In 
one  part  of  the  narrative,  popular  opinion  is  accu- 
rately reflected  and  expressed  ;  in  the  other,  know- 
ledge of  a  special  character  deriveid  from  private 
sources. 

That  no  inconsistency  was  felt  to  exist  in  this  double  use  of 
description  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  even  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  where  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus 
is  often  insisted  upon  with  unnecessary  stress.  Thus  in  the 
Gospel  of  pseudo-Mattheu'  (ch.  27)  the  following,  e.g.,  occurs: 
'  And  some  went  away  to  the  chief  priests,  and  to  tiie  chiefs  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  told  them  that  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  had 
done  great  signs,'  etc.  A  few  pages  further  on  (ch.  30)  Jesus  is 
made  to  say  :  '  But  I  am  an  alien  in  your  courts,  because  I 
have  no  carnal  parent.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  references 
as  those  cited  above  from  the  Gospels  had  exhibited  a  mechani- 
cal consistency  in  describing  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Mary  (to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Joseph),  the  representation  would  have 
justly  been  impugned  as  violating  the  canons  of  historical  and 
psychological  truth. 

In  social  life  and  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  Jesus,  during  His  earthly  life,  would  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  Joseph's  son.  As  Dalman 
has  pointed  out,  '  If  no  other  fatherhood  was  alleged, 
then  the  child  must  have  been  regarded  as  be- 
stowed by  God  upon  the  house  of  Joseph ' ;  and 
while  Joseph  was  alive,  Mary  and  her  son  were 
undoiibtedly  under  his  legal  protection.  This  con- 
sideration will  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  both 
genealogies  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  (not  through  Mary).  On  any  view 
Jesus  belonged  to  the  family  of  Joseph ;  and  if 
any  formal  and  official  birth-register  ever  had  any 
independent  existence  in  the  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
Jesus  would  naturally  appear  therein  as  Joseph's 
son. 

The  genealogy  in  Mt  1  in  anything  like  its  present  form  can 
hardly  have  formed  part  of  such  a  document.  Special  didactic 
features  are  too  pronounced  in  it.t  Regarding  the  text  of  Mt 
116  see  esp.  Sanday,  art.  'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  (ii. 
644  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  genealogy  in  the  Third  Gospel 
(Lk  323  38)  has  a  greater  appearance  of  independence,  and  may 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  Evangelist  from  a  written  source 
(cf.  Sanday,  op.  cit.  645). 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  as  embodied 
in  Mt  1-2  and  Lk  1-2.  Silence  in  this  case  would 
presumably  imply  not  ignorance,  but  tacit  accept- 
ance. Unless  the  tradition  were  contradicted  either 
explicitly  or  tacitly,  the  presumption  in  such  a 
case  is  that  it  was  accepted.  It  is  certainly  signi- 
ficant that  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  occupies  a  similar  place  to  that  of  the  gene- 

*  Once  '  his  father  and  his  mother '  (233). 

t  Cf.  for  this  point  a  discussion  in  ZNTW  by  the  present 
writer  (1905,  Heft  1,  p.  85). 


alogy  in  the  First  Gospel,  traces  the  origin  of  the 
Logos,  which  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  to  the 
inner  life  of  God.  What  the  genealogies  attempted 
to  do  partially  is  here  carried  out  fundamentally 
and  finally.  The  question  arises.  Is  the  Prologue 
intended  to  be  a  tacit  correction  of  the  Mattluean 
and  Lukan  Nativity  traditions  ?  Or  are  these— at 
any  rate  as  regards  their  central  feature  — the 
virgin  birth— silently  accepted  and  supplemented 
by  the  statement  of  fuller  and  deeper  truth  ?  The 
latter  alternative  accords  with  the  characteristic 
manner  and  method  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  So 
far  from  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  virgin 
birth,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Prologue  presup- 
po.ses  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth  must  already  have  been  current 
m  certain  Christian  circles,  and  can  hardly  have 
been  unknoAvn  to  the  Avriter  of  the  Johannine  Pro- 
logue, this  conclusion  becomes  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable. If  the  writer  had  conceived  of  the  method 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  as 
being  otherwise,  we  should  at  least  have  expected 
to  find  some  hint  or  suggestion  to  that  efi'ect.  In 
the  only  verse,  however,  in  the  Prologue  where 
any  allusion  to  birth  occurs  (Jn  P^),  the  refer- 
ence is  certainly  not  incompatible  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  virgin  birth,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  lending  it,  if  anything,  some  presumptive 
supi^ort. 

This  conclusion  is  reinforced  it  the  contention  of  Carr  (ExpT 
xviii.  [1907]  522)  is  accepted,  that  lAOMoyi^oZ;  (Jn  1"),  '  from  its 
position  in  the  Prologue,  and  from  its  form  as  a  composite  of 
■yiyv'.ir8a.i,  must  refer  not  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  but  to  the  human  birth  of  the  Son  of  Man '  (cf.  also 
Allen,  Interpreter,  Oct.  1905,  p.  52  f.).  There  is  also  the  remark- 
able reading,  known  to  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  perhaps 
Hippolytus,  according  to  which  v.i3  directly  refers  to  Christ's 
supernatural  birth  :  '  who  (sing.)  was  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.'  Here 
natural  generation  by  a  human  father  is  denied  and  excluded 
in  the  most  categorical  manner.  Even  if  this  reading  be  not 
accepted,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  :  '  Why  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  theme,  above  all  why  the  «s/r,^«T(j?  ayhpcs,  unless  he 
[the  writer  of  the  Prologue]  has  in  mind  the  supernatural  birth 
of  the  Logos  as  a  kind  of  pattern  or  model  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  of  God?  As  He  was  born  into  the  world  by  super- 
natural conception,  not  through  the  process  of  human  genera- 
tion, so  they  were  born  out  of  the  world  into  the  liigher  life 
by  a  spiritual  process,  symbolized  indeed  by  generation,  but 
transcending  it '  (\V.  C.  Allen,  ib.  p.  57  f.  ;  see,  further,  the  whole 
of  his  admirable  discussion). 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  silence  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  silence  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  that 
of  the  Johannine  writings  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  ignorance. 
Nor  is  it  certain  Wiat  indirect  allusions  to  the  virgin  birtli 
are  entirely  absenlf  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  (cf.  Gal  4-1  '  born 
of  a  woman,'  1  Ti  215).  xhe  most  that  can  be  urged  is  that  in 
the  Pauline  Christology  no  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  dogma  of 
the  virgin  birth. 

1.  The  Gospel  sources.  —  The  question  really 
narrows  itself  down  to  one  concerning  the  amount 
of  credibility  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  the  Nativity  contained  in  Mt  1-2  and 
Lk  1-2.  This  is  not  the  i^lace  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  these  narratives  as  a  whole,  or  to 
rejjeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject 
in  the  art.  BiRTH  OF  (ilHRIST  in  this  work.  But 
one  or  two  points  of  special  significance  in  this 
connexion  may  be  dealt  with.  Recent  critical  dis- 
cussion has  largely  been  concerned  with  these 
narratives,  around  which  the  critical  battle  has 
fiercely  raged.  In  the  result  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  (a)  that  the  Palestinian  character  and 
origin  of  the  narratives  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  (b)  that  the  attempt  to  disintegrate  the 
Lukan  account  has  not  been  attended  with  signal 
success. 

(a)  The  establishmctit  of  the  Palestinian  origin 
and  charade?'  of  the  two  Birth  narratives  carries 
with  it  important  consequences.  The  narratives 
have  been  shown  to  be  Jewish-Christian  through 
and  through.  It  follows  that  the  tradition  of  the 
virgin  birth  gained  currency  among  Christian 
circles  in  Palestine  at  a  relatively  early  date,  pro- 
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bably  by  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.*  A  further 
inference  is  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  tradition  '  on  Palestinian  soil  at  sufficiently 
early  a  date  to  account  for  its  presence  in  two 
(juite  independent  forms  in  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels.  That  being  so,  the  view  that  they  are 
based  upon  actual  facts  and  came  ultimately  from 
the  family  of  Christ  Himself,  is  infinitely  probable,  'f 
[b]  Critical  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Lukan  Birth  narrative.  In  Lk  2,  it 
is  urged,  the  view  of  the  narrative  is  that  Mary 
Avas  Joseph's  Avife,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Jesus  (cf.  2**  '  his  father  and  his  mother,'  v.'*^  '  his 
parents,'  v.'*^  'thy  father  and  I');  the  Davidic 
pedigree  of  Jesus  is  traced  through  Joseph,  with 
the  harmonistic  explanation  '  as  was  supposed ' 
(3-^) ;  '  and  with  this  agrees  the  early  reading 
ai^parently  preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  -  Syriac,  2^, 
"with  Mary  his  wife." '+  The  narrative  in  ch.  1 
could  be  harmonized  with  that  in  ch.  2  if  vv.^-  ^^ 
— which  contain  '  the  only  reference  to  the  virgin 
birth  in  the  Third  Gospel ' — could  be  removed  as 
an  interpolation.  This  procedure — which  has  the 
suppoi't  of  such  scholars  (among  others)  as  Harnack, 
Holtzmann,  PHeiderer,  Schmiedel,  and  Usener — is 
justified  on  the  following  grounds  : 

The  reference  to  Elisabeth  in  v.36  certainly  seems  to  follow 
better  on  v.^s.  In  that  passage,  moreover,  the  child  whose 
birth  is  announced  is  alreadj-  designated  Messianicallj'  as  '  Son 
of  the  Most  High ' ;  but  the  title  '  Son  of  God '  in  v.35  has  a 
quite  different  signification  ;  it  denotes  not  official  adoption, 
but  actual  origin  :  v.33  is  thus  a  doublet  of  vv.si-  32  on  another 
plane.  Moreover,  the  incredulity  of  Mary  concerning  the 
possibility  of  motherhood  (v.  34)  seems  inexplicable  in  one 
already  betrothed ;  jet  it  does  not  (like  that  of  Zacharias, 
vv.is-20)  expose  her  to  rebuke  or  penalty;  the  doubt  seems 
introduced  only  to  give  occasion  for  the  explanation  in  v. 35. 
The  real  replj'  of  Xiary  to  the  original  announcement  in 
vv.30  32.  s6-o7  follows  in  v.'***  'Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word,'  and  her  submission  to  the  heavenly  will  wins  the  blessing 
of  Elisabeth  (v.-i2).§ 

A  closer  examination  of  the  suspected  verses 
does  not,  however,  lend  any  support  to  the  theory 
of  interpolation.  Their  phraseology  is  unmistak- 
ably Hebraistic  in  character,  the  language  being 
suggested  by  and  derived  from  the  OT.  In  fact, 
as  Professor  Briggs  has  pointed  out,  '  the  Annuncia- 
tion represents  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  due  to  a 
theophany.'ll  The  verses  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  and  must  be  the  work 
of  a  Jewish  writer  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  with  Gunkel,  that  they  are  translated 
from  a  Hebrew  original.  This  consideration  will 
help  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  announcement 
in  v.^i  more  closely.  The  Hebrew  original  of 
avWrjxI/ri  there  would  be  a  participle, If  and  the 
exact  rendering  Avould  be,  '  Behold,  thou  art  con- 
ceiving now.'  An  immediate  conception  is  meant, 
not  one  that  would  naturally  follow  after  Joseph 
had  in  due  course  taken  her  to  wife  ;  and  this 
immediate  conception  is  implied  by  the  words 
'with  haste'  in  v.^".  Besides,  v.^''  ('And  behold, 
Elisabeth,  thy  kinsAAoman,  she  also  hath  conceived 
a  son  in  her  old  age  ')  implies  that  a  conception  of 
an  extraordinary  character  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  previous  verses  in  reference  to  Mary  ;  and  the 
words  suggest  that  a  not  unnatural  doubt  and 
surprise  on  her  part  are  being  set  at  rest  (cf.  esp. 
v.^^  'for  no  word  of  God  shall  be  impossible'). 
There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  Mary's 
conceiving  a  son  as  Joseph's  wife. 

Again,  the  Lukan  genealogy,  far  from  dis- 
crediting, seems  to  the  present  writer  to  offer  a 
positive  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
suspected  verses.     Jewish  genealogies  usually  have 

*  See  W.  C.  Allen,  Interpreter,  Feb.  1905,  p.  115. 

t  W.  C.  Allen,  *.  p.  122. 

t  ,r.  Estlin  Carpenter,  The  Bible  in  the  XlXth  Century,  p.  486. 

£  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  ih.  p.  487  f . 

|i  The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  )■).  50. 

^  Cf.  the  translations  in  the  Hebrew  New  Testaments. 


some  edifying  purpose  in  view,  and  the  list  in 
Lk  3-^-^8  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  striking  feature  about  it  is  that  it  traces  the 
descent  of  Jesus  right  up  to  Adam  {the  son)  of 
God.  Evidently,  in  linking  Adam  to  Christ,  the 
editor  or  compiler  intends  to  suggest  that  Christ 
is  the  Second  Adam,  the  re-founder  of  the  human 
race ;  and  that  just  as  the  hrst  Adam  was  son  of 
God  by  a  direct  creative  act,  so  also  was  the  Second 
(by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  For  genealogical 
purposes  it  was  necess.ary  to  link  Jesus  to  previous 
generations  through  His  foster-father  Joseph.  But 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  Second  Adam,  like  the 
lirst,  owes  His  human  existence  to  a  direct  creative 
act  on  the  part  of  God.  Lk  3^*  thus  supports  the 
genuineness  of  P^  (I'tos  deov),  and  the  whole  gene- 
alogy, viewed  in  the  light  of  its  edifying  purpose, 
guarantees  the  original  character  of  the  alleged 
interpolation. 

The  fact  that  ulo;  6eou  in  the  genealogy  involves  the  occurrence 
of  vii;  in  the  physical  sense  of  origin  exactly  as  in  135,  has  an 
important  liearing  on  the  objection  noted  above,  viz.  that  while 
in  v. 32  ('  Son  of  the  Most  High  ')  '  son '  denotes  official  adoption, 
in  V.35  it  describes  actual  origin.*  But  the  two  ideas  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
can  have  suggested  such  an  otherwise  mi-Jewish  application 
of  the  term  '  son '  in  such  a  context,  and  amid  language  so 
Hebraistic,  except  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fact  narrated. 

But  the  theory  of  interpolation  is  confronted 
with  a  further  radical  difficulty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  remove  the  suspected  verses  to  make  the  narra- 
tive congruous  with  a  non-miraculous  birth.  The 
significant  fact  still  remains  that  the  figure  of 
Joseph  is  quite  subordinated  in  the  Lukan  account, 
while  that  of  JNIary  is  proportionately  enhanced  in 
lonely  importance.  This  feature  tlominates  the 
whole  structure  of  Luke's  first  two  chapters ;  and 
in  this  particular  a  sharp  (and  obviously  designed) 
contrast  is  suggested  between  the  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus.  While  in  the  case 
of  the  Baptist's  birth  the  annunciation  is  made  to 
the  father  (P^^-),  in  that  of  Jesus  it  is  made  to  the 
mother  ( I-") ;  and  while  the  Baptist's  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  the  occasion  of  such  profound  joy  on  the 
part  of  Zacharias  that  the  hitter's  dumbness  is 
overcome,  and  he  bursts  into  the  strains  of  the 
Bencdictus  (P^""^),  no  such  role  is  assigned  to 
Joseph.  What  reason  can  be  adduced  for  this 
deliberate  minimizing  of  the  part  assigned  to 
Joseph — a  feature  that  characterizes  the  I^ukan 
narrative  throughout  —  exce^jt  it  be  that  the 
fundamental  fact,  dominating  and  forming  the 
climax  of  the  whole,  is  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  of  a  virgin  mother?!  [Cf.  also  the  criticism 
of  this  theory  of  interjjolation  in  the  art.  BiRTH 
OF  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  203]. 

(c)  The  Matthccan  account  of  the  virgin  birth 
(iSIt  118-25)  jjg^g  already  been  discussed  in  the  art. 
cited  above  (vol!  i.  p.  206).  Here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  only  one  or  two  special 
points.  The  intensely  Jewish  character  of  the 
narrative,  its  sobriety  and  delicacy,  have  been 
justly  insisted  upon.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  in  so 
restrained  a  narrative  the  '  pa^an  substratum '  of 
which  Usener  speaks.  The  full-blown  myth  has 
certainly  been  divested  of  all  its  bloom.  In  fact, 
the  points  of  difference  far  outnuml)er  the  resem- 
blances with  the  ancient  myth,  as  even  Cheyne 
admits  {Bible  Problems,  p.  89  f. ).  In  this  connexion 
the  difficult  problem  arises  as  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  quotation  in  Mt.  of  Is  7"  (LXX) :  'Behold, 
the  virgin  (r;  irapdevos)  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.^ 
Two  points  are  clear:  (1)  No  trace  exists  in 
Jewish  (as  distinct  from  Christian)  literature 
known  to  us  of  any  Messianic  api^lication  of  this 

*  The  former  is  a  characteristic  Hebrew  usage, 
t  Cf.  the  article  (cited  above)  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW 
p.  93. 
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text ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  adduce  any  indubitable 
evidence  from  Jewish  sources  that  the  belief  in  the 
Messiah's  being  born  of  a  virgin  was  ever  current 
among  the  Jews.  (2)  It  is  generally  agreed  among 
critical  scholars  that  the  narrative  of  Mt.  could 
not  have  been  suggested  by  the  quotation  (Is  7'"*), 
but  that  the  quotation  was,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  method,  added  by  the  narrator  as  a  jiroof- 
passage  from  Scripture  in  supjiort  of  the  story. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  LXX  rendering- 
(-rocptiivo;).  It  nia^ ,  perhaps,  have  been  adopted  under  the 
influence  of 'current  mythological  ideas'  in  order  to  enhance 
the  niysteriousness  of  the  futuie  Deliverer's  origin,  or  it  may  be 
due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  regaided  crxptiim  as 
being  the  true  Greek  equivalent  of  nc^yri,  without  consciously 
giving  it  any  definite  reference  to  the  Messiah.  If,  as  Gunkel 
supposes,  Messiah's  birth  of  a  virgin  had  become  a  fixed  element 
in  Jewish  Christological  belief  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  whitOi 
was  afterwards  transferred  in  Jewish-Christian  legend  to  our 
Lord's  nativity,  how  is  it  that  no  trace  of  such  a  belief  has 
survived  in  Jewish  literature?  Why  the  reluctance  and  reserve 
manifested  in  proclaiming  the  alleged  fact,  if  such  a  birth  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
true  Messiah?  But  so  far  from  its  being  a  popular  or  even 
familiar  belief  among  the  Jews,  it  may  be  inferred  with  practical 
certainty  from  Mt.'s  narrative  that  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth 
was  to  Jewish  readers  a  stumbling-block,  which  it  required 
special  apologetic  efforts  to  overcome.  Not  imiirobably  Jewish 
calumny  regarding  Jesus'  birth  had  already  made  itself  felt 
before  Mt.'s  narrative  was  published.  The  reference  of  Is  Ti-t 
to  the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  birth  can,  therefore,  only  have 
been  suggested  by  the  event,  or,  at  least,  by  what  the  narrator 
looked  upon  as  the  actual  facts.  Consequently  the  Messianic 
application  is  purely  Jewish-Christian.  In  Justin  Martyr  (Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  Ixiii.)  there  is  a  curiously  interesting  collection  of 
proof -passages  from  Scripture  in  support  of  the  virgin  birth  : 
viz.  besides  Is  "i^,  also  53**  ('  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?'), 
Gn  4911,  Ps  1103  ('  In  the  beauties  of  thy  saints,  from  the  womb 
have  I  begotten  thee  before  the  morning  star':  so  LXX).  In 
the  last  passage  the  LXX  clearly  interprets  of  the  pre-existent 
Jlessiah  ;  "  the  application  to  the  \  irgin  birth  of  Messiah  would 
seem  to  be  Jewish-Christian.  Ps  110  was  undoubtedly  under- 
stood Messianically  in  the  ancient  synagogue.  Cf.  also  the 
passages  quoted  in  Raymundus  Martini,  Prujio  Fidei  (ed. 
Carpzov,  p.  154  f.)  on  the  authority  of  R.  Moses  ha-Darshan 
(which  cannot  now  be  verified):  ' liedemptor  quern  suscUabo 
e  nobis  non  habebit  patrem ' ;  cf .  Zee  612,  Is  532  ('  a  root  out  of 
a  dry  ground  '),  Ps  1103  and  27. 

The  obviously  mythological  figure  in  Rev  12  of  the  woman 
'arrayed  with  the  sun'  who  'was  delivered  of  a  son,'  if  it  is 
dei-i\ed  from  an  earlier  Jewish  source,  shows  that  the  Baby- 
lonian myth  was  not  unfamiliar  among  apocalyptic  circles 
witliiii  Judaism.  It  can  hardly,  however,  have  influenced  or 
siiyijp.sted  the  Jewish-Christian  tradition  of  the  virgin  birth. 
'But,'  to  use  Jlr.  Allen's  words,  'it  is  worth  while  raising  the 
question  whether  the  author  of  the  book  [of  Revelation]  did 
not  incorporate  this  section  with  direct  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  with  which  he  must 
therefore  have  been  acquainted'  (Inferp.,  Feb.  1905,  p.  123).  It 
is  possil)le,  of  course,  that  in  Is  7i-i  the  prophet  makes  use  of 
current  escliatological  ideas,  and  by  the  '  young  woman  '  means 
the  mother  of  the  coming  Deliverer  (whom  he  expected  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  Assyrian  invasion).  "The 
wonderful  child  of  whom  you  all  know,  of  whom  the  ancient 
prophecy  speaks,  whose  name  is  Immanuel,  is  alreadj-  on  the 
way  to  being  born.'  The  prophet  is  not  thinking  so  much  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth  as  the  time.  What  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  vague  possibility  of  the  unknown  future  is 
announced  by  the  prophet  to  be  a  present  reality.  No  stress, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  laid  upon  the  virginity  of  the  mother. 
The  point  does  not  arise.  And  this  remark  applies  to  the  later 
Jewish  transformations  of  the  idea  (the  origin  of  the  Messiah  is 
often  pictured  as  mysterious  and  obscure);  and  the  'woman' 
of  Rev  12  is  no  exception. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Nativity 
narrative  of  the  First  Gospel  is  governed  by  an 
apologetic  and  (partly)  polemical  purpose.  The 
compiler  is  meeting  Jewish  objections  and  (pro- 
bably) Jewish  calumny,  which  finds  its  explanation 
in  a  distorted  version  of  the  virgin  birtii.  The 
prominence  of  Joseph  is  also  noticeable.  This 
may  also,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  compiler's  desire 
to  meet  Jewish  calumny.  It  was  important  to 
show  what  exactly  Joseph's  relations  were  to  his 
espoused  wife,  to  make  clear  that  Mary  and  her 
child  enjoyed  his  protection,  in  order  to  meet 
Jewdsh  slander.  Another  motive,  too,  may  have 
been  at  work.  The  Jews  were  at  no  time  dis- 
posed to  exalt  the  unmarried  state  above  the 
married.      The  story  of  the  Virgin,  with  Joseph 

*  Cf.  for  traces  of  this  idea  in  the  LXX,  Bousset,  Relig.  d. 
Judent.'i  303i. 


completely  subordinated,  might  easily  lead  to  such 
a  result,  which,  from  the  strict  Jewish  point  of 
view,  it  was  impintant  to  avoid. 

2.  The  sources  of  the  two  Nativity  narratives. 
—  The  present  writer's  conclusion,  arrived  at  in- 
dependently, closely  approximates  to  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  who  points  out  that  the  nuiterial  of 
which  the  '  Gospel  of  the  Infancy '  is  composed  is 
in  the  form  of  poetry  embedded  in  pro.se  narrative. 
This  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  translated  from  Hebrew 
originals,*  and  in  its  Greek  form  embodied  by 
St.  Luke  in  his  opening  chapters.  '  It  is  probable 
that  the  pro.se  which  encompasses  this  poetry 
comes  from  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  the  poetry 
from  other  and  probably  several  ditierent  authors. 
Therefore  we  are  not  to  look  for  an  earlier  written 
Gosjiel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus,  but  are  to  think  of 
a  number  of  early  Christian  poems  with  reference 
to  that  infancy  from  which  the  author  of  our 
Gospel  [St.  Luke]  made  a  selection.  .  .  .  The.se 
.songs  which  have  been  selected  for  use  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  doubtless  represent  reflexion  ui)on 
these  events  by  Christian  poets  who  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  angels,  the  mothers  and  the  fathers, 
the  poems  which  they  composed.  But  the  in.spireil 
author  of  the  Gospel  vouches  for  their  jjropriety 
and  for  their  essential  conformity  to  truth  anil 
fact.'t  In  the  Matthaean  narrative  the  annuncia- 
tion to  Joseph  (Mt  1'-"- '-')  is  probably  a  citation 
from  one  of  these  Hebrew  hymns,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Greek.  All  the  hymns  were,  per- 
haps, comjiosed  for  liturgical  use,  and  were  so 
used  in  the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  in 
Palestine.  As  we  have  seen,  they  will  probably 
have  been  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Their  whole  tone — 
so  intensely  Jewish  and  Messianic,  but  yet  so 
spiritual — and  their  primitive  Christology  suggest 
early  conditions.  Their  authoritj'  must  therefore 
rank  exceediiigly  high.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  narrative  in  the  First  Gospel  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  Joseph,  that  in 
the  Third  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mary.  The 
delicacy  of  feeling,  the  exquisite  reserve,  the  in- 
timate touches  which  mark  each  narrative,  well 
accord  with  this  conclusion.  Sanday's  conjecture, 
that  the  Lukan  material  is  based  upon  a  tradition 
derived  from  the  mother  of  Jesus  through  one  of 
the  women  mentioned  in  Lk  8^  24'",  is  a  suggestive 
and  valuable  one. 

3.  Heathen  analogies. — As  early  as  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  r.  Try})]!.  Ixvii. ),  the  mytho- 
logical tales  of  virgin  birth  were  cited  to  discredit 
the  Christian  doctrine.  '  Amongst  the  Grecian 
fables,'  says  Trypho,  '  it  is  asserted  that  Perseus 
Mas  born  of  the  virgin  Danae  ;  Jupiter,  as  they 
call  him,  coming  down  upon  her  in  a  shower  of 
gold.'  Such  tales  are  widespread.  'We  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  fact,'  says  Mr.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
'  that  the  idea  of  a  wondrous  birth  without  human 
fatherhood  appears  in  a  multitude  of  tales  widcli 
can  be  traced  literally  round  the  Avorld  "from 
China  to  Peru."  '  X  A  large  collection  of  these  has 
been  made  in  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus.  But 
for  purposes  of  comparison  here  the  great  majority 
of  them  can  be  dismissed.  The  Greek  fables,  which 
impute  the  physical  origin  of  great  men  (heroes 
and  benefactors)  to  the  gods  (not  only  to  Zeus,  but 
to  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury),  doubtless  are  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  feeling  which  finds  in  splendid 
endowments  and  achievements  something  mar- 
vellous and  inexplicable  on  natural  grounds.      The 

*  The  poetical  pieces  are  not  confined  to  the  'Canticles' 
usually  recognized,  but  include  the  words  of  the  Annunciation 
(Lk  12S.  30-33.  ;).'5-37)  as  well  as  other  pieces. 

+  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  p.  42  S. 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  490. 
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soil  for  such  beliefs  in  the  popular  feeling  and 
consciousness  was  a  fertile  one.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such  feeling  assumed 
quite  a  different  form  among  them,  at  any  rate 
within  historical  times.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
ideas  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  the  pagan  popular 
consciousness  regarding  the  sons  of  the  gods  could 
have  found  an  entrance  into  primitive  Christian 
circles — least  of  all  J^citfisA-Christian  circles.  To 
borrow  Dr.  Weiss'  words,  '  The  shameless  glorify- 
ing of  sensual  desire  in  these  myths  could  only 
provoke  in  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness 
the  deepest  abhorrence  ;  every  endeavour  to  refer 
any  such  idea  to  Jesus  must  have  appeared  a  pro- 
fanation of  what  was  most  holy,  by  thus  dragging 
it  through  the  mire  of  sensuality.'*  Cheyne,  in- 
deed, following  Gunkel,  has  made  out  a  stronger 
case  for  the  introduction  of  mythical  material 
regarding  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  from  Baby- 
lonian sources  (cf.  Bihle  Prohle))is,  p.  76  f.).  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  '  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun '  of  Rev  12  is  clearly  mythological. 
And  she  was  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  chapter 
as  being  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Jewish 
Messianic  idea  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
universal  myth  of  the  World  Redeemer.  It  is  in- 
deed, when  analyzed  critically,  found  to  be  largely 
a  transformed  and  refined  edition  of  the  old 
material.  The  universal  craving  which  found  vary- 
ing expression  in  the  world-myth  of  the  coming- 
Deliverer  assumed  its  liighest  and  most  spiritual 
phase  in  some  forms  of  Jewish  Messianic  belief. 
One  feature  of  the  myth  was  the  representation  of 
the  mother  of  tlie  coming  Deliverer.  Tlie  mother 
Inlays  an  important  role,  but  no  father  is  mentioned. 
Here  in  all  probability  we  must  see  a  survival  of 
the  idea  of  the  goddess-mother  as  distinct  from 
the  later  one  of  the  goddess-wife,  t  In  Is  7'^  the 
goddess-mother  has  been  transferred  to  earth,  and 
lias  become  simply  the  Israelitish  woman  who  is  to 
bear  the  wonderful  child. 

In  Rabbinical  literature  this  idea  seems  to  have  survived  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's 
earthly  pre-existence  comes  to  expression. 

(1)  He  is  represented  asleading  a  hidden  life  and  then  suddenly 
manifests  himself  (cf .  Mt  24-''-  *^-  **).  In  the  Midrash  Ex.  Rabba, 
i.,  it  is  said  that  as  Moses,  the  first  deliverer,  was  reared  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  so  the  future  Deliverer  will  grow  up  in  the 
Roman  capital.  Another  Midrash  says  that  the  Messiah  will 
suddenly  be  revealed  to  Israel  in  Rome. 

(2)  Tlie  Messiah  is  represented  as  born,  but  not  yet  revealed.  J 
Cf.  the  well-known  passage  Sank.  98b,  where  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  already  born  and  is  li\ing 
in  concealment  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Targ. 
(Jerus.)  on  Mic.  4**,  the  Jlessiah  is  on  the  earth,  but  is  still  in 
concealment  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  having  been  born  at  some 
time  in  the  past  (according  to  one  account,  born  at  Bethlehem  on 
the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed  ;  according  to  another,  born 
in  the  days  of  king  David  and  now  dwelling  at  Rome).§ 

In  tlie  curious  story  of  the  Messiah's  birth  quoted  by  Light- 
foot  (Hurce,  on  Mt  2i),  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (whose "name  is 
Menahem,  son  of  Hezekiah)  is  connected  with  Betlilehem  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  His  mother's  name  is  not  given, 
she  being  described  simply  as  'the  mother  of  Menahem.'  At 
Bethlehem  she  is  found  with  her  infant  son  by  the  Jew  who  has 
been  mysteriously  apprised  of  Messiah's  birth.  The  Jew  leaves, 
and  '  after  some  days  returns  to  that  city,  and  says  to  her,  ' '  How 
does  the  little  infant?"  And  she  said:  "From  the  time  you 
saw  me  last  spirits  and  tempests  came,  and  snatched  him  away 
out  of  my  hands."  ' 

In  all  these  forms  of  the  myth  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  is  nowhere  called 
a  '  virgin.'  Where  the  mention  of  a  father  does  not 
occur,  this  feature  may  be  due  to  the  prominence  of 
the  mother  in  an  earlier  social  stage,  surviving  in 

*  Quoted  by  Knowling,  Oitr  Lord's  Virgin  Birth,  p.  42  f. 

t  Cf.  Barton,  A  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins,  eh.  iii. 

t  Cf.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Trvph.  viii.) :  '  But  Christ,  if  He 
is  come,  and  is  anywhere,  is  unknown  ;  nor  does  He  know  Him- 
self, nor  can  He  be  endued  with  any  power  till  Elijah  shall  come 
and  anoint  Him,  and  make  Him  manifest  to  all  men ' ;  cf.  also 
xlix. 

§  Cf.  JE  viii.  511,  where  the  above  details  are  given. 


tile  form  of  the  goddess-mother ;  an  idea  which 
later  assumed  the  form  of  the  Messiah's  being 
concealed  and  unknown,  and  manifesting  Himself 
suddenly.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Rev  12 
the  woman  is  a  heavenly  being  :  in  other  words, 
the  conception  in  this  passage  is  nearer  the  primi- 
tive myth  than  it  is  in  Is  7^'*.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  representation  in  Rev  12  can  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  Christian  story  may 
have  influenced  the  author  of  Revelation  in  select- 
ing so  crude  a  piece  of  mythological  material  for 
the  purposes  of  his  book.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  Gospel  story  that  suggested  tlie  selection  of 
the  mythical  representation  in  Rev  12.  It  Avould 
be  easier  to  suppose  that  the  LXX  of  Is  7"  had 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  than  the 
mythical  figure  in  Revelation. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Professor 
Cheyne  is  driven  to  conjecture  '  that  in  some  of  the 
early  Jewish  versions  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  (which  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know  as  yet,  been  preserved)  the  mother  of  the 
Holy  Child  was  called  a  "  virgin  "  '  (Bible  Problems, 
p.  81).  And,  further,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  wapdevos  ('  virgin  '),  which  in  its  original  appli- 
cation (e.g.  to  the  great  mother-goddess  of  Asia 
Minor)  meant  one  who  was  not  bound  by  the 
marriage  tie*(and  therefore  connoted  anything  but 
the  virginity  of  Lk  1^^),  in  the  process  of  transition 
to  the  conjectured  Jewish  version  of  the  myth,  lost 
its  original  connotation,  and  was  interpreted  in  the 
strict  sense  ;  '  for  nothing  is  easier  than  for  Divine 
titles  to  pass  from  one  religion  to  another,  and  for 
their  original  meaning  to  be  forgotten '  (ib. ).  This, 
however,  is  hardly  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
idea  of  virgin  birth  in  its  various  heathen  forms. 
Some  at  least  of  these  inherently  possessed  a  high 
religious  value  (cf.  the  Egyptian  examples  cited  by 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  op.  cit.  p.  491  f.).  On  the 
Avliole  question,  some  weighty  words  of  Professor 
Sanday  may  well  be  pondered.  '  If  we  believe 
that  the  course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in 
their  character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — 
is  yet  part  of  a  single  development,  and  that 
development  presided  over  by  a  Providence  which 
at  once  imparts  to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal, 
— those  who  believe  this  may  well  see  in  the 
fantastic  outgrowth  of  myth  and  legend  something 
not  wholly  undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Great  Event  which  was  to  be,  but  rather  a  dim 
unconscious  preparation  for  that  Event,  a  groping 
towards  it  of  the  human  spirit,  a  prophetic  instinct 
gradually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  to  find  expression '  (op.  cit.  p.  647). 

It  is,  however,  all-important  to  remember  that 
the  Gospel  narratives  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  were  produced  under  the  limitations 
that  condition  the  record  of  historic  facts.  The 
creations  of  the  mythopceic  fancy  flourish  in  a 
diflerent  atmosphere.  '  They  are  part  of  a  common 
stock  of  imaginative  material  reproduced  without 
purpose  or  autliority  from  age  to  age  and  land  to 
land,  destitute  of  historic  significance.'  * 

i.  Results  of  the  discussion. — Is  the  Gospel  story 
of  the  virgin  birth  a  legend  ?  If  so,  it  must  have 
grown  up  within  the  Jewish-Christian  community 
of  Palestine,  and  must  represent  a  primitive 
Christological  dogma  expressing  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus  as  Son 
of  God.  The  Christian  consciousness,  it  might  be 
urged,  working  on  such  a  passage  as  '  Thou  art  mi/ 
Son,  this  day  I  have  begotten  thee'  (Ps  2'),  together 
with  the  Scripture  promise  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  that  should  rest  upon  the  Messiah  (Is  11-), 
may  have  been  led  to  transfer  these  ideas  to  the 
*  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  ib.  490. 
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physical  beginnings  of  Jesus'  life.*  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  analogous  developments  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  elsewhere,  this  is  hard  to 
believe.  Why  did  the  Christological  process  assume 
just  this  form,  and  in  this  (a  jiriurl  most  unlikely) 
quarter  ?  The  impulse  must  have  been  given  from 
without.  But  the  hypothesis  tliat  it  was  imported 
from  heathen  sources  into  so  strictly  Jewish  a 
circle  is  incredible ;  consequently  it  must  have 
grown  out  of  a  conviction,  cherished  originally 
within  a  limited  Palestinian  circle  of  believers, 
that  the  traditional  belief  among  them  was  based 
upon  facts,  of  which  some  members  of  that  com- 
munity had  been  the  original  depositaries  and 
witnesses. 

When  subjected  to  the  criteria  properly  ap- 
plicable to  it,  such  a  tradition  would  seem  to 
possess  high  claims  to  historical  credibility.  The 
restrained  character  of  both  narratives  of  the 
virgin  birth,  the  verisimilitude  of  small  details, 
the  reserve  that  characterizes  them,  their  very 
inconsistencies,  argue  against  the  hypothesis  of 
invention  or  of  tlieir  being  mere  mythical  figments. 
And  these  characteristics  distinguish  them  as  much 
from  the  apocryphal  Christian  versions  as  from 
heathen  myths.  Everything,  indeed,  suggests 
tlieir  '  essential  conformity  to  truth  and  fact. ' 
The  essential  truth  embodied  in  the  Christian 
tradition  has  been  admirably  stated  by  Professor 
Briggs  :  t 

'  The  virgin  conception  of  Jesus  ...  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  if  it  were  a  miracle  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
rather  as  brought  about  by  God  Himself  present  in  theophany. 
The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  differs 
from  all  other  conceptions  of  children  by  their  mothers,  in  that 
there  was  no  human  father.  The  place  of  the  human  father 
was  taken  by  God  Himself ;  not  that  God  ajipeared  in  theo- 
phany in  human  form  to  beget  the  child,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  mythologies  of  the  ethnic  religions,  but  that  God  in  a 
theophany  in  an  extraordinary  way,  unrevealed  to  us,  and 
without  violation  of  the  laws  of  maternity,  impregnates  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  holy  seed.  The  words  of  the  angel  imply 
a  theophan'ic  presence  ;  for  though  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  her  was  an  invisible  coming,  after  the 
analogv  of  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  parallel 
statement  that  the  Dixine  power  overshadowed  her  cannot  be  so 
interpreted.  For  it  not  only  in  itself  represents  that  the  Divine 
power  covered  her  with  a  shadow,  but  this  is  to  be  thought  of, 
after  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  as  a  bright  cloud  of  glory, 
hovering  over  her,  resting  upon  her,  or  enveloping  her  with  a 
halo  of  Divinity,  in  the  moment  when  the  Divine  energy  enabled 
her  to  conceive  the  child  Jesus.' 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  secret  of  Jesus' 
birth  was  not  at  first  generally  made  known.  '  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  was  not  generally  re- 
vealed in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Apostolic  Age.' 
Mr.  Arthur  ^Yx\<^\it  (Synopsis'^,  p.  xlii)  believes  it 
'  to  have  been  kept  back  until  conflict  with  heresy 
brought  it  forward.'  This  is  not  improbable.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  all 
probability  one  strong  motive  at  work  in  the 
Matthtean  account  was  to  meet  Jeivish  calumny 
regarding  Jesus'  birth.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the 
Matthfean  narrative  must  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  Lukan,  which  sliows  no  such  strong 
interest,  and  contains  more  original  material. 

5.  Meaning  of  the  virgin  birth.— If  we  assume, 
then,  that  the  virgin  birth  is  a  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  reached  above,  we  have 
further  to  ask.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact? 
In  the  Lukan  account  the  birth  is  already  invested 
with  a  Christological  significance.  Jesus  is  Son  of 
God,  because  He  is  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  Divine  energy.     This  represents  an 

*  This  is  substantiallv  the  position  taken  up  by  Lobstein  in  his 
Essay  on  The  Virqin  Birth  of  Christ  (Eng.  tr.,  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate',  1903).  Lobstein  contends  that  '  the  conception  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  fruit  of  religious  feeling,  the 
echo  of  Christian  experience,  the  jioetic  and  popular  expression 
of  an  affirmation  of  faith  '  (p.  96).  He  also  denies  pagan  in- 
fluence, and  maintains  that  the  conception  '  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  Israel's  religion  transformed  by  the  new  faith '  (p.  75, 
cf.  p.  69f.). 

t  Op.  cit.  p.  49  f . 


early  stage  in  Christological  development.  In 
St.  Mark  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  connected 
with  the  Baptism  (1");  in  St.  Luke  (P^-^'S),  with 
the  supernatural  birth  ;  in  St.  Paul,  with  the 
Resurrection  ;  in  St.  John  (Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel),  with  tlie  essential  and  eternal  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  the  central  and  abiding  significance  of  the 
fact  consists  in  the  expression  it  aflbrds  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus.  It 
proclaims  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  a  sinless 
manhood,  in  wliich  '  the  sinful  entail '  has  been 
broken.  '  It  involves  the  introduction  of  a  new 
factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not  attach. 
If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of  unlikeness 
must  come  from  that  to  which  it  has  itself  afiinity. 
Our  names  for  the  process  do  but  largely  cover  our 
ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  essential 
truth  contained  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  tliee ;  wherefore 
also  that  which  is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy, 
the  Son  of  God."  '  * 

Literature.  ^To  the  literature  already  cited  in  the  body  of 
the  art.  and  in  the  art.  Birth  of  Christ,  add  W'.  C.  Allen,  'St. 
Matthew'  (ICC)  on  chs.  l-'2;  an  art.  by  Briggs  in  the  North 
American  Review  (June  1906)  on  '  Criticism  and  the  Dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Birth ' ;  a  series  of  Lectures  on  '  The  Virgin  Birth  of 
Christ,'  by  Dr.  J.  Orr  (1907).  G.  H.  BoX. 

VIRTUE.— AV  tr.  in  ]\Ik  b^\  Lk  &^  S^  of  Uvaixi^ 
(RV  'power'),  referring  to  the  healing  influence 
that  went  out  from  Jesus.  On  the  early  English 
use  of  the  term  see  art.  '  Virtue '  in  Hastings' 
DB. 

VISION.- See  Dkeam. 

VISITATION.— 1.  The  ecclesiastical  term  applied 
to  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  jSIary  to  Elisabeth  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  Baptist  (Lk  P^-s"), 
commemorated  in  Western  Church  Calendars  on 
2nd  July. 

2.  iTTUTKov-q  (Lk  IQ'").  Occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  but  is  found  also  in  Ac  1'-",  where  it  = 
'  cliarge,'  'oflice,'  'bishopric'  (AV) ;  cf.  1  Ti  3\ 
where  it  = 'oversight,'  'oflice  of  a  bishop'  (AV). 
It  occurs  in  a  sense  more  nearly  approaching  that 
of  Lk  19^^  in  1  P  2^",  where,  however,  '  the  day  of 
visitation '  (vfJ-epa  eincKowris)  seems  to  imply  trial 
and  affliction,  whereas  in  Lk  19^^  '  the  time  of 
visitation  '  (6  Kaipos  r^s  iiriaKoirris)  is  suggestive  rather 
of  the  special  care  and  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
opportunity  thereby  afforded. 

In  classical  Greek  'una-xn'rY,  is  found  only  in  Lucian,  iTio-xt  4"? 
being  the  usual  form.  In  LXX  "ipE,  niip?  are  rendered  by  It  «r- 
y.i?rTOf/Mi,  i-n^Horry,  (Gn  5024.25,  Ex  3l«  1319,  Ig  IQa  [■>,  ■,,y.ipoL  ty,; 
i-riirzoTY,;,  as  in  1  P  212],  Jer  1015  [xxipo;  iTurxorrr,;,  as  in  Lk  1944], 
Ps  84).  In  the  Apocrypha  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in- 
spection or  examination,  though  in  Wis  14ii  there  is  an  imiilioa- 
tion  of  Divine  wrath,  derived,  however,  mainly  from  the  context. 
In  NT  £T(o-x:£TTo/i«i  is  used  to  signify  visitation  in  sympatliy 
or  compassion  (Mt  2536. 4:i,  Ja  127);  God's  gracious  regard 
(Lk  168-  78  716,  Ac  1514,  He  26) ;  in  the  sense  of  '  going  and  seeing ' 
(Ac  723) ;  and  to  imply  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  selection 
(Ac  63). 

To  the  general  use  of  eViirKeTrrojoiat,  itnaKoiTT),  we 
may  find  a  parallel  in  the  use  of  the  English  word 
'  regard,'  whicli,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  '  obser- 
vation,' may  imply  also  a  kindly  or  gracious  i)iir- 
pose.  iiriffKoirr)  may  be  said  generally  to  signify 
critical  inspection  (by  God),  in  which  due  regard 
is  had  to  the  good  and  bad  features  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  inspected.  i-n-iffKeTTTOfxai  implies 
also  a  Divine  purpose  of  blessing.  [The  technical 
use  of  eiriaKOTrri,  indicated  above,  to  denote  tlie 
office  of  a  bishop,  is  of  course  secondary].  Thus  in 
Lk  19^  we  may  understand  the  '  time  of  visitation  ' 
as  being  either  the  time  during  which  Jerusalem 
*  Sanday  (ut  cit.  supra). 
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was  being  critically  regarded  by  God,  and  neglected, 
through  ignorance  of  this  inspection,  to  display- 
those  features  of  national  character  which  would 
have  redeemed  it  in  God's  eyes  ;  or  the  time  of 
spiritual  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
'  God  manifest  in  the  Hesli,'  in  which  it  might  have 
known  and  sought  '  the  things  which  belonged  unto 
its  peace.'  In  the  latter  sense,  the  'time  of  visita- 
tion '  would  be  equivalent  to  '  this  thy  day '  in  v.'^-. 
S.  J.  Ramsay  Sibbald. 
VOICE. — 1.  Introductory. — The  Gr.  wordof  which 
'  voice  '  is  a  rendering  in  the  NT  is  (pwvii.  In  the  AV 
other  renderings  are  sometimes  given  :  as  '  sound  ' 
(Jn  3«)  and  'noise'  (Rev  6^)  [but  cf.  RV  where 
this  inconsistency  is  generally  removed  *].  Tiie  Gr. 
word  is  sometimes  used  of  inarticulate  utterance 
(  =  ' sound'),  e.g.  of  trumpet,  Mt  24^1,  1  Co  14^ 
('things  without  life,  giving  a  voice,  whether  pipe 
or  harp,'  etc.,  AV  'sound'  here),  Rev  14^  ('voice  of 
many  waters,'  AV  and  RV),  Jn  3*  of  the  wind 
('thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof,'  RV),  etc.;  some- 
times cf  articulate  utterance,  ascribed  to  God  (Mt 
3"  etc.),  and,  naturally,  to  men  (Mt  3^  e.g.). 

(puvh  is  often  used  in  such  combinations  as  Tvi»  tfrnviv  al/JEfv 
(6!r«//55;v)=' to  lift  up  the  voice'  (e.g.  Lk  171^  11-^),  with  the 
general  meaning  '  to  cry  out,'  '  call ' ;  i^auwf  f^iyctXri,'  with  a  great 
(loud)  voice,'  is  often  added  to  verbs  ;  see  the  Lexx.  and  cf.  art. 
Cry. 

The  '  voice '  of  God  and  the  '  voice '  of  Christ  are 
referred  to  in  various  conne.xions  (some  eschato- 
logical).  Jesus  compares  the  call  which  He  makes 
to  that  of  the  shepherd  to  his  sheep  (Jn  10^"^  '  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ' ;  cf.  10^^-  '^^  18'^^)  ;  in  an  eschato- 
logical  connexion.  Rev  3-'*  ('  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me');  of  the  resurrection  cry, 
1  Th  4^^  (the  voice  of  the  archangel  awakening  the 
dead  ;  cf.  Jn  5-^-  ^,  the  voice  of  Christ  awakening 
the  spiritually  dead).  The  voice  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  admonishing  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (Jn  5^, 
He  3'- 15  4^^),  and  as  '  shaking  tiie  earth  '  (He  1226). 

An  antithesis  is  drav\Ti  by  Gr.  ^Titers  (esp.  Plutarch)  between 
(pavri  and  koyo;,  and  this  was  afterwards  transferred  by  the 
Fathers  (Origen,  Augustine)  to  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ, 
'  the  first  claiming  for  himself  no  more  than  to  be  "  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness "  (Jn  12'*),  the  other  emphatically 
declared  to  be  the  Word  which  was  with  God  and  was  God 
(Jn  11).'  See,  further,  Trench,  NT  Synonytmi,  §  Ixxxix.,  where 
Augustine's  interesting  disquisition  on  this  contrast  is  sum- 
marized. 

2.  The  Voice  from  Heaven. — [a)  In  the  NT. — A 

'  voice  from  heaven '  is  mentioned  in  the  Synoptics 
in  Mt  3'''  I]  {(pijjvrj  iK  Twv  ovpavQv),  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Baptism  ( '  And  lo,  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens, 
saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'),  and  again  in  Mt  17^  II  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Transfiguration  a  '  voice  out  of  the  cloud '  is 
spoken  of  ('And  behold,  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying,'  etc. ).  In  both  cases,  as  Dalman  ( Words 
of  Jesus,  p.  204)  has  pointed  out,  the  mention  of 
the  heavens  and  the  cloud  is  derived  from  the 
context,  and  both  representations  are  due  '  to  the 
Evangelic  narrative  and  not  to  the  words  of  Jesus.' 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  reference  occurs,  viz.  in 
Jn  12-'*  '  There  came  therefore  a  voice  out  of 
lieaven,  saying,'  etc.  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Apocalyi^se  (Rev  lO''-*  14^  18*  etc.) 
— in  all  these  passages  introducing  a  heavenly 
revelation. 

(6)  In  Rabbinical  literature.— The  '  Heavenly  Voice'  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Rabbinical  literature  under  "the  designation 
Bath  Kol  ('daughter-voice').  Here  also  it  often  introduces  a 
Divine  revelation.  The  Bath  Kol  was  one  of  the  means  used  by 
God  for  imparting  a  revelation.'  It  was  heard  all  through  Biblical 
times,  and,  in  fact,  oftenest  during  the  classical  period  of  Israel's 
history  before  prophecy  was  extinguished,  and  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  abiding  in  its  fulness  among  the  people  (symbolized 
by  the  Temple).  Thus  at  the  death  of  Moses  a  Bath  Kol  was 
heard  saying  :  '  Fear  thou  not,  Moses  1  I  myself  will  care  for 
thy  burial '  (Deut.  R.  on  xxxiv.).    But  it  also  survived  beyond  the 

*  Cf.,  however,  Mt  2431  ('  sound  '  both  in  AV  and  RV). 


Biblical  period,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  Divine 
revelation  then  operative  (Bab.  Sota,  486  ;  Yoma,  9b).  In  time, 
however,  it  fell  into  disrepute,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  assiduous 
way  in  which  it  came  to  be  looked  for  and  appealed  to  bj' 
certain  teachers  as  a  means  of  further  revelations  ;  and  by  the 
Rabbis  of  the  2nd  cent,  it  was  decided  that  '  no  attention  is  to 
lie  paid  to  it  when  arrogating  to  decide  against  the  moral 
conviction  of  the  majority.  The  Torah  is  not  in  heaven.  Its 
interpretation  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  catholic  Israel.'  * 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  true  Bath  Kol — the 
Heavenly  Voice  which  proceeded  really  and  miraculously  from 
God  Himself  directly — and  the  secondary  Bath  Kol,  which  was 
merely  'a  human  utterance  heard  by  some  chance,  to  which 
was  attributed  the  significance  of  a  Divine  intimation  '  (Dalman). 
In  the  former  of  these  senses  the  expression  is  used  to  denote 
audible  speech,  appealing  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  uttered  by 
God  Himself.  Onlj',  the  Rabbis  shrank  from  saying  baldly, 
'  God  said  so  and  so,'  and  made  use  of  the  phrase  '  A  Bath  Kol 
came  (or  was  given) '  instead.  The  phi-ase,  like  many  others, 
is  merely  precautionary,  nor  has  it  any  hypostatic  significance. 

One  striking  feature  about  the  revelations  conveyed  by  the 
Bath  Kol  is  that  these  were  usually  expressed  not  in  original 
words,  but  in  some  verse  or  sentence  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
OT  or  (in  some  cases)  from  the  Apocryphal  books.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  when  the  Rabbinical  authorities  proposed  to  include 
King  Solomon  among  the  finally  lost,  a  Bath  Kol  was  heard 
saj'ing  in  the  words  of  Job  3433  'Shall  his  recompense  be  as 
thou  wUt,  that  thou  refusest  it?'  t 

(c)  Siqnificance  of  the  Heavenly  Voice  in  the  NT. 
— Parallel  with  the  true  Bath  Kol,  which  Avas 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  Divine  revelation, 
is  the  Heavenly  Voice,  heard  at  the  Baptism  of 
Jesus  (Mt  3",  Mk  1",  Lk  3"),  at  the  Transfiguration 
(Mt  17^  Mk  9^  Lk  D^s),  before  the  Passion  (Jn  12^8), 
as  well  as  that  heard  by  St.  Peter  and  again  by 
St.  Paul  (Ac  9S  cf.  22''  and  26'*  ;  W^-  ]%  It  Ls  to 
be  noticecl  that  the  Voice  at  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  combines  two  sentences  of  Scripture 
(Ps  2''  and  Is  41')  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Bath 
^ol  spoken  of  in  Rabbinical  literature.  An  audible 
voice  solemnly  affirming  or  introducing  a  Divine 
revelation  seems  to  be  intended  in  every  case. 

The  NT  formula  ^Xflsv  cSv  cfmii  \x  tov  oupxvou  (Jn  1228,  cf. 
Rev  KH-S  IS^  etc.)  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
D'Da'n  [D  "71?  na  HNS'  and  the  Aram.  N'StJ-  [0  i<bp  mn  np£3:. 
In  later  Rabbinical  literature  the  expression  was  abbreviated 
('from  heaven'  being  omitted),  but  its  significance  remained 
unaltered.  For  parallels  in  the  extra-canonical  literature  of 
the  OT,  cf.  Jub  1715,  Bk.  of  Enoch  Ixv.  4,  2  (4)  Es  6i3f-.  'God's 
Voice,'  i.e.  the  Heavenly  Voice,  is,  of  course,  the  correlative  of 
'God's  Word'  or  '  Speech'  (the  Memra  of  J".  ";n  !<"3P'0,  ^T^^). 
Cf.  Bousset,  Rrl.  d.  Jud.^  p.  362  f. 

Tlie  attempt  of  Eklersheim  (LT  \.  p.  285 f.)  to  discredit  'any 
real  analogy '  between  the  Bath  Kol  and  the  Voice  from  Heaven 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  is  unwarranted.  His  contention  that 
the  Bath  Kol  could  not  be  represented  as  accompanying  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  shown  by  the  facts  adduced  above 
to  be  baseless.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  onl3'  be  natural  to 
represent  the  revival  of  prophecy  and  the  return  in  full  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  including  also  the  mode  of  revelation 
expressed  by  the  '  Daughter- Voice.'  Only  so  would  the  scale  of 
revelation  be  complete. 

LiTERATiRE. — Tlie  Lexx.  s.v.  <pcdvY,,  esp.  Grimm-Thayer  and 
Schleusner.  To  the  important  literature  on  Bath  Kol  already 
cited  in  the  body  of  the  article,  add  art.  '  Bath  Kol '  in  JE 
(with  the  literature  cited  at  end)  and  in  PRE3  ii.  443  f.  (by 
Dalman) ;  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol."^  (reff.  in  Index).  The  passages 
relating  to  Sip  n3  have  been  collected  by  Pinner  in  his  ed.  of 
Berakhoth  (Berlin,  1S42),  pp.  22-24  ;  an  elaborate  presentment 
of  the  data  with  full  discussion  is  given  by  E.  A.  Abbott  in  From 
Letter  to  Spirit  (1903),  pp.  139-460 ;  add  also  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Heb.  on  Mt  3".  G.  H.  BoX. 

VOWS. — A  vow  (votum,  evxv)  is  a  promise  made 
to  God  Cpromissio  Deo  facta,'  Thom.  Aquin. 
II.  ii.  Q.  88).  It  is  a  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed 
inevitable,  expression  of  religious  feeling  wherever 
there  is  a  conception  of  a  personal  God  with  Avhom 
men  come  into  any  kind  of  relationship.  Thus 
vows  form  part  of  the  great  pre-Christian  and  non- 
Christian  religious  systems.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  vows  made  in  hope  of  receiving  some 
desired  good,  or  of  delivery  from  some  special 
danger  ;  and  (2)  vows  of  devotion  made  in  expecta- 
tion of  attaining  closer  relationship  with  God.     In 

*Schechter,  'Rabbinic  Parallels  to  the  NT,'  JQR  xii.  426 
(April  1900). 

t  Cited  by  Schechter  {op.  cit.  ib.).     There  are  many  other 

instances. 
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the  OT  we  have  examples  of  (1)  in  Gn  28-"--"-,  Jg 
IP",  1  S  1".  Such  vows  may  involve  the  dedication 
to  God  of  a  ijerson,  an  animal,  a  field,  a  house  or 
other  property.  Accurate  laws  were  made  for  the 
i-egulating  of  such  vows  and  the  dehning  of  persons 
competent  to  make  them  (Lv  27,  Nu  SO^^-).  Of 
(2)  the  Nazirite  vow  taken  for  life  (Jg  16")  or  for 
a  lixed  period  (Nu  6''')  is  an  example. 

In  our  Lord's  teaching  there  is  only  one  mention 
of  vows  (Mt  IS^ff-  II  Mk  T^*"^-).  Here  He  rebukes  in 
the  severest  manner  the  making  of  vows  which 
interfere  with  the  simple  and  obvious  duties  of 
man  to  man,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Rabbinical  teaching  on  Corban,  hypocritical  vows 
which  were  not  meant  to  be  kept.  He  says  nothing- 
about  the  making  and  keeping  of  justiliable  and 
proper  vows.  It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  a 
natural  religious  instinct  and  with  the  assumption 


of  the  rightness  of  making  vows  which  underlies 
our  Lord's  rebuke  of  the  Pharisaical  abuse  of  them, 
that  the  Churcli  subsequently  imposed  vows  upon 
candichites  for  baptism.  The  bajitismal  vow  is  in 
reality  a  dedication  of  the  whole  person  to  (xod, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  with  the  Apostolic  teaching 
(Ro  511  121-2,  1  Co  7i«-i').  The  various  monastic 
vow.s  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  OT 
Nazirite  vow,  and  were  regarded  as  means  of 
attaining  specially  close  communion  with  God. 

Literature.— Robertson  Smith,  RS  2,  1S94  ;  Rothe,  Theol. 
Ethik,  vol.  iii.  [1848] ;  Zockler,  Krit.  Gesch.  der  Askese  ;  Daab, 
Die  Zidassigkeit  der  Geliibden,  1896  ;  Ramsay,  '  Greek  of  Early 
Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  in  ExpT  x.  (1899)  13. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 
VULTURES.— RVm  for  '  eagles '  in  Mt  24^8  and 

Lk  17^-.    See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65^ 
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WAGES. — 1.  oxj/iljviov  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
soldier's  pay,  and  occurs  only  in  Lk  3'^.  '  From  a 
root  w€ir  we  get  e\pw,  6\poi',  "cooked"  meat,  lish, 
etc.,  as  contrasted  with  bread.  Hence  the  com- 
pound 6\pihviov  (diveo/xai,  "to  buy")  =  (l)  provision 
money,  ration  money,  or  the  rations  in  kind  given 
to  troops.  (2)  In  a  more  general  sense,  "wages'" 
(Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  6-=*)..  In  the  time  of 
Julius  Ctesar,  a  foot  soldier  received  §  of  a  denarius 
a  day.  This  was  increased  by  Augustus.  John 
the  Baptist  bids  the  .soldiers  (probably  those  en- 
gaged in  police  duty  connected  with  the  customs) 
abstain  from  adding  to  their  wages  by  extortion 
through  violence,  threats,  or  false  accusations. 

2.  jj-urdos  is  the  ordinary  term  for  wages,  and  is 
translated  inditierently  throughout  the  Gospels  as 
'wages,'  'reward,'  'hire.'  The  labourers  in  the 
parable  hire  themselves  for  a  denarius  a  day  (]\It 
20^).  That  was  a  fairly  generous  rate  for  such 
work  (cf.  To  5").  The  denarius  was  equivalent  in 
money  value  to  9.]d.,  and  in  purchasing  value  to 
about  2s.  (see  artt.  '  Money,'  §  8,  and  [in  Ext.  Vol.] 
'  Wages '  in  Hastings'  DB). 

The  analogy  of  service  and  wages  is  freely  used 
by  Jesus  in  His  teaching  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the 
receipt  of  wages  that  rules  the  thought  as  the 
quarter  whence  they  come.  The  labourer  is  always 
A\orthy  of  his  hire,' but  what  that  will  be  depends 
upon  whether  he  is  serving  the  world  or  God.  The 
Pharisee  is  really  the  world's  hireling,  and  receives 
his  wages  from  it,  viz.  honour,  consideration, 
power,  wealth,  and  not  from  God,  whom  nominally 
he  serves  (Mt  G^- s- 1®).  But  those  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake  (Mt  5^^),  those  whose  religious 
obedience  is  unobtrusive  and  self-forgetting  (6^"''-  ^^), 
those  who  help  any  of  God's  servants  and  do 
them  a  kindness  for  His  .sake  (10*'-'»-,  Mk  9«), 
those  who  go  bej^ond  the  world's  self-regarding 
way,  and  love  their  enemies,  and  do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  (Lk  6^^,  Mt  S'*'- '*''),  are 
servants  of  the  unseen  F'ather.  Their  wages  are 
not  counted  out  to  them  in  the  world's  coin  :  they 
receive  the  Father's  open  acknowledgment  and 
gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal  (INIt  6*-  e-  ^8,  Jn  436). 

Jesus'  remark  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  or  of  his  meat  (Lk  10^  cf.  Mt  10'"),  probably 
a  quotation  of  a  common  proverb,  is  of  a  difl'erent 
order.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  His  disciples  to 
accept  hospitality,  in  their  missionary  journeys, 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  ministered  in 
spiritual  enlightenment. 


Literature.— The  vols,  on  the  Parables,  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolic 
Teaching,  178 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  New  Starts  in  Life,  p.  1  ; 
Griffith  Jones,  The  Economics  of  Jesus  (190.")) ;  Expos,  i.  iii. 
(1876)  81,  427  ;  ExpT  v.  (1894)  549. 

Richard  Glaister. 
WAGGING.— See  Gestures  in  vol.  i.  p.  646''. 

WAILING. — The  expression  of  sorrow  by  loud 
cries  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels  : 
Mt  2^8  '  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard ' ;  Mt 
ll\i  'We  have  mourned  unto  you'  (cf.  Lk  23-"', 
Jn  16-").  The  Je^\■isll  custom  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced from  the  OT  (see  e.sp.  Jer  Q^"- 1") ;  in  the 
Gospels  only  two  instances  are  detailed,  one  at 
the  death  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  the  other  at 
Christ's  death.  On  both  of  these  occasions  mourn 
ing  with  loud  cries  is  indicated  (Mt  9-^  'flute- 
players,'  'tumult';  Mk  5"^  'wailing';  Lk  23-^  '  la- 
mented,' edprjvovv).  The  word  used  in  Mk  I.e.  is 
akaXd'geiv  (cf.  JaS^  6\o\{i'^eLv,  '  howl').  In  most  other 
places  the  word  tr.  '  wail '  or  '  bewail '  is  KOTTTeaOai, 
literally,  io  beat  \ipon  the,  breast,  so  that  any  outcry 
is  inferred  only.  The  phrase  6  K\avd)j.6s  /cai  6 
jSpvyfxbs  Tu>v  656vTwv  was  formerly  tr.  '  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  '  only  in  Mt  13''--  ^" ;  but  now  the 
RV  has  brought  these  passages  into  line  with  the 
others  where  the  same  words  occur,  and  correctly 
renders  '  weeping. '     See  also  MOURNING. 

T.  Gregory. 

WALK.  —  1.  wipiiraTe'lv.  The  passages  in  the 
Gospels  where  this  word  occurs  may  be  classified 
as  follows  :  ( 1 )  '  To  move  along  leisurely  on  foot 
without  halting.'  It  is  used  in  this  literal  sense 
of  oxir  Lord's  walking  by  the  Lake  (Mt  41*  irepiwaTuiv 
8e), — the  words  following  show  that  the  subject  of 
His  thoughts  as  He  walked  was  the  analogy  be- 
tween Peter  and  Andrew's  present  occupation  and 
the  work  to  which  He  was  about  to  call  them,  that 
of  'fishers  of  men,' — Mk  V^  has  the  more  vivid 
irapaywv  irapd,  '  passing  along  by'  (RV',  cf.  LXX  Ps 
128  (129)*) ;  of  His  walking  near  Jordan,  when  His 
mien  as  He  passed  riveted  John's  gaze  (Jn  P^)  ; 
of  His  walking  on  the  sea  (Mk  6-*8- *»,  Mt  1425-28, 
Jn  &^ — iirl  Trjs  da\d(T(X7ts  in  Mk.  and  Jn.,  eiri  ttjv 
ddXaaffav  in  Mt. ). 

'The  g-enitive  points  to  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  water 
under  His  feet  (cf.  Mk  6*7  j^;  rvi;  y^s),  the  accusative  to  the 
progress  implied  in  ripiTx.iiJv '  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  130).  Cf.  LXX 
Job  98  mpiTa,rm  i>;  W  m<povi  i-r't  Ba.Xx.(ri7r,; ,  3816  riXBi;  ii  Iti 
rrv.yy.v  BocXxirrvi;,  h  he  ixyici^  a.^Cirirov  mpnTarr^irix;,  Sir  24^  h  jixBu 
kSiia-irm  -ripit^xTriirx.  Particular  OT  events  also  form  suggestive 
parallels  :  Ex  1422  (cf.  Ps  7719-  20,  Hab  315),  jos  316,  2  K  2»- 1^. 
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Our  Lord's  walking  on  the  sea  reveals  Him  as 
making  material  nature  an  instrument  through 
which  His  interest  in  us  is  shown  (Hlingworth, 
Div.  Immanence'^,  124),  as  coming  to  our  aid  across 
the  troubled  waters  in  which  our  conflict  lies 
(Westcott,  Characteristics  of  Gosp.  Mir}  15,  19), 
and  so  leading  us  to  the  confidence  expressed  in 
Ro  8-^-  ^^  The  same  word  is  used  also  of  Peter's 
walking  on  the  sea  (Mt  14^^  irepiewdTrjcrev  ivl  ra 
i'dara),  SO  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Peter 
merely  '  attempted '  to  walk  on  the  water  :  the 
words  imply  that  he  made  some  progress  in  going 
to  Jesus.  By  the  invitation  '  Come  ! '  Jesus  ex- 
pressed His  warm  sympathy  with  Peter  in  his 
desire  for  closer  fellowship  with  Him,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  He  would  support  him  in  the  enter- 
prise of  his  faith.  The  caiise  of  his  temporary 
failure  was  his  betaking  himself  again  to  his  own 
resources  after  having  committed  himself  to  a 
course  that  involved  full  dependence  on  Christ's 
strength.  Then,  after  the  grasp  of  our  Lord's  hand 
had  revived  his  faith,  he  was  really  enabled  to 
carry  through  what  he  had  undertaken,  probably 
w'alking  on  the  sea  with  Jesus  in  returning  to  the 
boat  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Waiting  ujjon  God,  241, 
250).  Two  texts,  Jn  15^  and  Ph  4^^,  show  how  we 
should  apply  this  narrative  to  ourselves.  TrepnraTeiv 
is  also  used  :  of  men's  gait,  whereby  the  blind  man 
who  was  being  gradually  restored  to  sight  recog- 
nized the  true  nature  of  the  objects  which  he  would 
otherAvise  have  taken  for  trees  (Mk  8^*  /3X^7rw  toi>s 
dvdpujTrovs  bri  ws  BivSpa.  opGi  TrepnraTOVvras,  '  I  see 
men  ;  for  I  jjerceive  objects  like  trees,  walking' ;  cf. 
Jg  9^'' ;  Swete,  in  loc. ) ;  of  people's  walking  over 
hidden  graves  (Lk  II'*'' :  see  WoE) ;  of  the  scribes, 
tGiv  6eK6vT(j)v  irepiiraTelv  iu  aroKaXs  (Lk  20"*^  ||  Mk  12^^ 
'  love  to  go  in  long  clothing,'  AV;  see  DRESS) ;  and 
in  the  question  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  began 
the  convei'sation  with  His  two  disciples  whom  He 
joined  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24^^  tLvss  oi 
\6yoL  .  .  .  oils  dvri/3d\\eTe  .  .  .  irepnraTouvTes ;  cf. 
Mk  1612). 

(2)  Of  those  to  whom  Jesus  miraculously  restored 
the  power  of  walking  :  the  paralytic  (Mk  2''  ||  Mt 
9^,  Lk  5'-^).  No  passage  in  the  Gospels  is  more 
significant  of  the  character,  or  more  persuasive  of 
the  credibility,  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing 
than  this.  He  says  to  the  j^aralytic,  '  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee' ;  and  in  order  that  those  Avho  cavil 
at  this  saying  '  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,'  He  commands 
him,  'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,'  which 
was,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  harder  thing  for 
Him  to  say,  because  it  could  at  once  be  proved 
whether  His  words  had  any  effect.  The  miracle 
is  thus  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  something- 
greater  than  bodily  healing  ;  it  points  to  an  inward 
and  spiritual  power,  destructive  of  evil,  now 
present  among  men.  It  is  implied  that  disease  is 
the  physical  effect  of  sin  (cf.  Jn  5"),  and  by  healing 
the  one  our  Lord  gives  an  evidence  of  Efis  power 
to  destroy  the  other  (cf.  1  Jn  3*).  He  teaches  that 
the  perfect  idea  of  redemption  is  realized  in  '  a 
redeemed  soul  in  a  redeemed  body,'  and  that  He  is 
come  to  deliver  the  entire  personality  of  man,  soul 
and  body,  from  the  dominion  of  evil  (cf.  Tiling- 
worth,  I.e.  97).  Man  forgiven  is  enabled  to  'walk 
and  not  faint'  (Is  40^^),  and  this  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  'the  inhabitant  of  Zion  shall  not 
say,  I  am  sick  ;  the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall 
be  forgiven  their  iniquity'  (Is  SS'-"*,  cf.  Rev  7"'''^). 
So  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  ( Jn  5*-  ^-  ^i-  ^^ 
—a  Sabbath  miracle  :  the  others  being  ]Mk  l-^-  ^^  3^ 
and  I!,  Lk  ly*  14^,  Jn  9") ;  the  lame  who  walk  (Mt 
11M531,  LkT^-;  cf.  LXX  Is  35^  iVxi^aare  ,  .  .  ySvara 
irapakf\vpi.iva,  also  v.^ ;  Ac  3®  14^);  also  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the 
dead  (Mk  5^-  TrepuwdTn,  '  she  began  walking  about '). 


In  all  His  raisings  from  the  dead  there  was  an 
immediate  restoration  of  the  bodily  powers  (Lk  7l^ 
Jn  11'"). 

(3)  It  is  also  used  in  a  special  sense  of  our  Lord's 
life  of  movement  and  unwearied  activity.  This 
use  of  TrepLTrareLv  is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  In  Jn  IP-  ^'^ 
Jesus  speaks  in  parabolic  fashion,  first  of  His 
having  a  full  working  day  (cf.  9^)  of  twelve  hours, 
during  wdiich  He  walks  in  the  light  of  life  without 
fear  of  danger  in  the  path  of  His  heavenly  Father's 

;  will,  and  then  of  the  coming  on  of  the  night  of 
death,  when  walking,  as  regulated  by  present  con- 
ditions, will  be  ended  for  Him  ;  because  it  is  His 

I  enemies'  '  hour,'  coinciding  with  that  permitted  to 
'the  power  of  darkness'  (Lk  225'';  cf  Jn  13="*; 
Plummer,  St.  Luke,  513  ;  Camb.  Bib.  St.  John,  230). 
Jn  6®^  'many  went  back,'  /cat  ovk€tl  fier  avrov  Trepie- 
ircLTovv  ;  the  last  words  picture  His  journey ings  to 
and  fi'o,  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ac- 

,  companying  Him  on  foot,  and  hearing  His  teaching. 
In  the  same  sense  :  Jn  7^  '  walked  in  Galilee,  for  he 
would  not  walk  in  Jewry ' ;  10"^  walking  in  the 
Temple  ('ut  insuadomo,'  Beng.  ;  cf.  Mk  11-^) ;  11^ 

I  'walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jcavs.'  This 
use  of  TrepnraTeTv  is  also  found  in  Rev  2'    of   our 

'  Lord's  life  of  activity  in  His  exalted  state  :  'walketh 

i  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,'  as  if 
journeying  forth  by  the  circular  route  which,  after 
traversing  all  the  Churches  mentioned,  returns  to 
Ephesus  (Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
'  Letter  to  the  Church  in  Ephesus,'  Introduction). 
It  is  likewise  used  by  our  Lord  of  Peter's  working- 
life  (Jn  2V^  TvepieirdTeis  owov  ijdeXes,  as  when  he 
had  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  'I  go  a  fishing,' 
v.^),  and  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed  (Rev  3^  irepi- 
iraT'^aovffi  fier'  e/xov  ev  \evKols  ;  cf.  Zee  3^"  ^),  which 
is  thus  suggestively  represented  as  a  life  of  action 
conjoined  with  purity  (cf.  1  Jn  3--^). 

(4)  '  To  act  and  behave  in  any  particular  manner,' 
'  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  life ' :  Mk  7^  (the 
only  passage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  where  wepi- 
irardv  is  used  in  this  sense — '  why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  /caret  ttjv  Trapddocriv  tCjv  TrpeajSvTepicv'  ;  Kara 
indicating  conformity  with  a  standard  [as  in  Ro 
8-*  14l^  2  Co  lO"--  ^  Eph  2"  ;  Win. -Moult.  500].  npSn 
in  Rabbinical  language  is  '  the  rule  by  which  men 
must  walk '  [~hn~\ ;  cf.  Swete,  in  loc.  ;  see  Tradi- 
tion), Jn  8^-,  where  the  condition  of  '  not  walking 
in  darkness '  ( =  ignorance  and  self  -  deception, 
narrowness,  joylessness,  and  death)  is  stated  to  be 
our  'following  the  Light  of  the  Avorld,'  Jesus  our 
Sun  (cf.  IP,  Ps  27',  Is  9"  42^  60'"-  -">,  ]\Ial  4=),  whose 
rising  is  the  signal  to  awake  and  work  (Eph  5'*, 
He  31^),  and  whose  movement  as  He  mounts  to 
attain  His  perfect  day  is  a  call  to  progress  in 
righteousness  and  love  (Ps  19^  Pr  4^^  Ph  3'^).  St. 
Paul  developed  this  figure  :  he  who  follows  the 
Light  of  the  world  becomes  himself  '  light  in  the 
Lord'  (Eph  5^-  \  1  Th  5^).  Cf.  Jn  12^5  (^  Mes  non 
est  deses  sed  agilis  in  luce,'  Bengel.  So  also  is  love, 
1  Jn  2»-"). 

rripirrxTi'i'v  is  used  Of  the  conduct  of  life  ;  Aqiiila,  Gn  522  (Enoch) 
mpii'ra.Tu  aiiv  tm  6iai,  where  LXX  has  iuy,piirTr,<n  (cf.  He  ll^); 
LXX  2  K  20»,  Ps  119  (12«),  Pr  820,  Ec  11».  St.  Paul  uses  Tipiiza.-id^ 
in  the  ethical  sense  thirty  times,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense 
in  all  his  Epistles  except  Philem.  and  the  Pastorals.  He  has  also 
another  word  for  '  to  walk '  which  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels 
((TTOf^Eiv,  'to  march  in  file')-  This  word  'may  imply  a  more 
studied  fbllowing  of  a  prescribed  course  than  mpiTaTiiv'  (Ellic. 
on  Gal.  122).  Compare  with  the  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
lJnl6'7  26.ii,  2  Jn-4,  3  Jn3.4. 

2.  TTope^effOaL  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  jrepi- 
irarelv  (3)  in  Lk  13^  '  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  following ' ;  'I  must  go  on 
my  way,'  RV.  'The  duration  of  my  course  is 
ordained  by  God,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
shorten  it '  (cf.  Jn  ll^** ;  Burkitt,  Gosp.  Hist,  and  its 
Transmission,  95).  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
TCfpi.iraTe'lv  (4)  in  Lk  P  ('  walking  in  all  the  command- 
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luents  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ')  ;  cf. 
LXX  Pr  10«  (with  Barrow's  Sermon)  14-,  INlic  6* 
iropeveaBai.  /xera  Kvpiov  deou  aov,  '  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God,'  AV  and  KV. 

3.  8Upx€(reai,  'to  pass  through':  Mt  12^^  (||  Lk 
ir-"*)  '  walketh  through  dry  jilaces,'  'passeth 
through,'  RV  (cf.  Ps  106  (107P).  'Apart  from 
humanity,  evil  powers  have  only  an  empty,  unpro- 
ductive existence  ;  and  accordingly  they  lie  in  wait 
continually  for  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
world  of  men,  and  to  set  up  their  abode  there' 
(Martensen,  Dogmatics,  196). 

Literature. —  Swete,  Com.  on  St.  Mark ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Waiting  upon  God ;  J.  H.  Jowett,  Thirsting  for  the  Springs, 
167  ;  Illingworth,  Div.  Immanence ;  Westcott,  Characteristics 
of  the   Gospel  Miracles ;   Hatch  and  Redpath,  Concordance  to 

the  LXX.  James  Donald. 

WALLET  (RV  tr.  of  w-^pa,  Mt  lO^"  etc.  ;  AV 
'scrip'). — This  corresponds  to  the  keh  hcirdhfii, 
or  yalkut,  of  1  S  17'**'  (see,  however,  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel,  in  loc).  It  is  a  bag  made  of  partially 
tanned  kid-skin,  bound  by  a  strap  round  the  waist, 
or  slung  from  the  shoulder.  In  it  the  shepherd 
carries  his  supply  of  provisions  when  going  with 
the  flock  to  distant  pasture.  The  coarse  loaves  of 
the  country,  olives,  and  dried  fruit  form  the  staple 
diet,  with  an  occasional  lump  of  cheese.  The 
wallet,  however,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  boy's 
pocket  among  ourselves,  and  often  contains  a 
curious  assortment  of  articles.  The  AV  '  scrip ' 
a]>pears  in  our  literature  with  the  same  meaning. 
Milton  {Comus,  line  626)  speaks  of  the  shepherd's 
'  leathern  scrip '  in  which  are  carried  '  simples  of  a 
thousand  names '  (cf.  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  iii.  sc.  2).  Setting  out  on  a  journey,  the 
Syrian  peasant  carries  a  wallet  well  furnished, 
which  he  opens  for  refreshment  as  he  rests  by  the 
way,  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  khd)i>  at  nightfall. 
Christ's  Apostles  were  to  go  unencumbered  on 
their  special  mission  (Mt  W^,  Mk  6^,  Lk  9^  10*), 
trusting  to  hospitality,  and  the  providing  care  of 
their  Master.*  But,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  provident 
forethought  is  to  be  commended  (Lk  22^^). 

W.  EwiNG. 

WAR  {iroXeinos). — As  the  Gospels  record  the  story 
of  Christ,  whose  mission  was  to  bring  '  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  to  men,'  the  references  to  war 
are  not  numerous.  But  St.  Luke  has  three  refer- 
ences well  worthy  of  attention. — 1.  In  Lk  3^*  '  the 
soldiers  '  {aTparevofxeuoi,  RVm  '  soldiers  on  ser- 
vice ')  consult  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  Avho  the  soldiers  were,  or  in  what 
expedition  they  were  engaged,  but  they  were  not 
Roman  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  the  force  of  Herod 
Antipas  against  his  father-in-law  Aretas,  since 
the  quarrel  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Aretas 
had  not  developed  then. — 2.  In  Lk  14^^  (where  He 
is  enforcing  the  general  lesson  that  we  should  not 
undertake  what  we  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  will  to  achieve,  or  enter  upon  His  service  unless 
we  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  life  itself) 
our  Lord  draws  attention  to  the  action  of  a  king  in 
calling  a  council  of  war.  Possibly  there  is  here 
a  historical  allusion  to  the  war  between  Herod 
Antipas  and  Aretas  (Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  v.  3). — 3.  In 

*  Edersheim  compares  certain  Rabbinical  ordinances  which 
laid  down  that  no  man  mig^ht  oro  on  the  Temple  Mount  with 
his  staff  or  with  shoes,  or  with  his  scrip,  or  with  money  tied  to 
him  in  his  purse.  Whatever  he  might  wish  to  contribute  must 
be  carried  in  his  hand,  possibly  to  indicate  that  the  money 
about  him  was  exclusively  for  an  immediate  sacred  purpose. 
He  sucfpests  that,  for  similar  reasons,  Jesus  transferred  these 
very  ordinances  to  the  disciples  when  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  real  Temple,  and  says  the  direction  of  Mt  lOSf-  will  then 
mean  :  '  Go  out  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  you  would  to 
the  Temple  services,  and  fear  not, — "for  the  worlcman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat."  In  other  words  :  Let  this  new  Temple  service  be 
your  only  thought,  undertaking,  and  care '  (The  Temple,  etc. 
p.  42). 


Lk  19*^  our  Lord  shows  His  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  warfare  when  He  jjrophesies  that  the 
enemy  will  cast  up  a  bank  (x"-po.^)  or  a  trench 
round  Jerusalem.  This  prophecy  was  literally 
fulhlled  forty  years  afterwards,  when  Titus  sur- 
rounded Jerusalem  with  a  palisaded  mound  and 
wall  of  masonry  {agger  and  vallum). 

Jesus  seems  to  have  recognized  war  as  rising 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
society  ;  but  as  His  teaching  lays  hold  upon  nations, 
the  methods  of  war  become  less  barbarous,  and  we 
have  good  cause  to  anticipate  a  time,  and  to  work 
for  it,  when  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
While,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  condemn 
war  in  the  abstract,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  against  it  (see  Hastings'  DB,  art.  'War'). 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

WASTE. — The  idea  of  waste  is  presented  in  the 
Gospels  in  two  figures.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
appears  in  the  word  SiaaKopwi^u,  which  indicates  the 
scattering  of  one's  possessions.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
man  who,  like  the  Prodigal,  makes  'ducks  and 
drakes  '  of  his  goods  (Lk  15^^),  or,  like  the  Unfaith- 
ful Steward,  squanders  his  master's  property  (Lk 
161). 

(2)  The  second  word  is  a-n-wXeia,  which  denotes 
the  doing  to  death  of  that  which  should  have  re- 
mained to  enrich  and  beautify  life.  Judas  thought 
that  the  pouring  forth  of  the  ointment  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  was  dwdiXeia  (Mt26^  ||).  In  his  opinion 
it  was  waste,  because  the  price  of  it  might  have 
been  added  to  his  bag,  and  might  have  remained 
to  enrich  himself  (Jn  12'').  It  was  jnit  to  a  use 
which  did  not  commend  itself  to  him,  and  this 
seemed  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  a 
once  accepted  Master  had  now  been  usurped  by  the 
money  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  a  loss  of 
.something  like  'three  hundred  pence'  (Mk  14^).  It 
is  very  significant  that  Christ  used  the  word,  which 
Judas  had  applied  to  Mary,  of  Judas  himself.  So 
far  wrong  was  he  that  Mary  had  rendered  an  ever 
memorable  act  of  devotion.  The  true  '  waste '  was 
in  himself ;  he  was  the  '  son  of  waste '  (6  vibs  t^s 
diruXeias,  Jn  17^^).  See  art.  JUDAS  TsCARiOT  in 
vol.  i.  p.  gogi".  W.  W.  Holdsworth. 

WATCH.— 1.  The  noun  '  watch '  in  the  Gospels 
represents  (1)  KoixTTwSla  (Lat.  custodia)  in  Mt  27^^" "" 
28"  AV  ('  guard'  RV).  This  word,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  technical  term  for  a  company  of 
60  men,  is  used  here  to  describe  either  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whonr  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  ob- 
tained from  Pilate,  or  the  Temple  guard,  which 
he  reminded  them  they  already  had  and  could 
employ  to  protect  the  sepulchre  from  being  rifled. 

(2)  (pvXaKrj,  Avhere  it  denotes  the  divisions  of  the 
night  either  into  3  (Jewish  and  Greek  ;  cf.  Lk 
1238  (^)*)  or  4  (Roman  ;  cf.  Mk  13^5)  parts.  The 
woi'd  in  this  sense  occurs  («)  in  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  walking  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  which 
was  'at  the  fourth  watch,'  i.e.  just  before  daM'n 
(Mt  14^5,  Mk  6*«)  ;  (b)  in  His  remarks  upon  the 
uncertainty  and  unexpectedness  of  the  Presence 
(■n-apovaia)  of  the  Son  of  Man   (Mt  24*3,   Lk   12^). 

(3)  4)v\aKrj  in  an  active  sense,  denoting  a  watching 
or  keeping  watch  (Lk  2^). 

2.  '  Watch  '  as  a  verb. — The  duty  of  constant 
watchfulness  {ypr)yop€lv)  and  vigilance  [dypvirvdv]  is 
insisted  uiwn  by  our  Lord  in  two  main  connexions  : 
(a)  in  regard  to  the  particular,  immediate  need  for 
it  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Mt  2638- -lo-  ^i,  Mk 
1434.38)^  and  [b]  in  regard  to  thfe  general  attitude  of 
disciples  who  await  their  Lord's  Return  (Mt 
0442. 43^  Mi^  1333.  34.  37^  L].  j2'"-  39  2P6). 

*  It  is  not  unlikelj'  that  in  this  case  the  fourth  watch  is  not 
named,  simply  because  the  return  is  not  likely  to  be  so  long 
delayed.    So  Meyer,  Alford,  Bruce,  etc. 
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As  to  tlie  general  attitude  or  frame  of  mind  in 
wliicli  tlie  Church  is  bidden  by  her  Lord  to  look  for 
His  coming,  the  burden  of  His  teaching  is  that  ours 
must  be  the  steadfast,  active  readiness  of  dutiful, 
trusty  servants,  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  caught 
idle  or  in  mischief,  when  the  Master  apjjears  and 
reveals  His  welcome,  though  awful  presence. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

WATER  (i)5w/)).— For  an  Eastern  country,  Pales- 
tine (except  in  the  Negeb  and  the  districts  which 
are  desert)  has  a  fairly  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  described  as  '  a  land  of  brooks  (torrent-valleys), 
of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  the 
valleys  and  hills '  (Dt  8'').  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  climate  has  changed  since  OT  times. 
The  rainy  season  is  in  winter,  from  November  to 
March,  when  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  At 
other  times  there  are  only  occasional  showers. 
'The  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain'  (Dt  11''*) 
come  about  the  autumn  and  spring  equinox  respec- 
tively. The  rainfall  on  an  average  is  from  25  to 
30  inches  in  ordinary  seasons  (the  average  rainfall 
in  England  is  less  than  30  inches),  but  there  are 
times  of  drought  which  cause  great  loss  and  suffer- 
ing. In  Galilee  the  water  supply  is  much  greater 
than  in  Judaja.  The  storage  of  water  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  in  former  times.  In  many 
places  the  ruins  of  artihcial  tanks,  pools,  and 
aqueducts  are  visible.  The  chief  waters  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels  are  those  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  river  Jordan. 

Water  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(most  instances  are  found  in  Jn. ),  both  in  its  literal 
and  figurative  meanings.  1.  Literally :  e.g.  '  Jesus 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water'  (Mt  3^"  || 
jVIk  1'") ;  '  Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip 
of  his  finger  in  water'  (Lk  16-^)  ;  '  John  was  baptiz- 
ing in  yEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there '  ( Jn  3-^).  The  water  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  (Jn  5^'')  was  supposed  to  have  cura- 
tive powers.  Part  of  v.^  ('  waiting  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters ')  and  the  whole  of  v.^  are  now  rejected 
by  critical  editors.  The  moving  of  the  water  was  a 
natural  phenomenon,  the  flow  of  the  spring  being 
intermittent.  The  discijjles  who  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  'a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water'  (Mk  Mi^yLk  22i«).  As  water  is  usually 
carried  by  women  in  the  East,  the  man  bearing  the 
pitcher  would  easily  be  distinguished.  It  was  per- 
haps a  token  arranged  beforehand,  so  that  the  place 
of  observance  should  not  be  known  till  the  last 
moment.  See  also  art.  Pitcher.  In  Jn  19^^  it  is 
recorded  that  at  the  crucihxion  of  Jesus  one  of  the 
soldiers  jiierced  His  side  with  a  spear,  and  forth- 
with there  came  out  blood  and  water  ;  see  art. 
Blood  and  Water. 

2.  T!\\e  fffurative  use  of  water  in  the  Gospels  is 
varied.  It  is  a  symbol  (i.  )of  the  moral  cleansing 
of  life  in  repentance,  '  I  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance'  (Mt  3",  Mk  !»,  Lk  3i«,  Jn  P^-ae)  ; 
(ii. )  its  symbolical  reference  in  connexion  with  the 
new  birth  is  admitted,  but  its  significance  is  un- 
certain, '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit 
(i^  liSiTos  Kai  irvev/jiaTos),  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (Jn  3*).  The  phrase  '  water  and 
spirit '  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  hen- 
diadys,  and  interpreted  as  'spiritual  water'  (Neil, 
Figurntive  Language  in  the  Bible).  Others  take  it 
as  referring  to  the  bajitism  of  John,  and  as  indicat- 
ing that  repentance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
new  birth  [Expos.  Times,  vol.  iii.  p.  318).  It  has 
also  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  This  is  the  most  ancient  and  general 
view.  Wendt  and  others,  howe"\'er,  regard  the 
words  iJSaros  Kal  as  a  post-Apostolic  interpolation 
{Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  ad  loc).  This  is  the 
most  probable   conclusion,   unless  the  words  are 


interpreted  as  referring  to  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  repentance ;  see  Expos.  Times,  vol.  xv.  p.  413. 
(iii.)  Water  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  iiniocence  : 
'  Pilate  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person'  (Mt  27'-'').  (iv. )  As  a  sign  of 
hospitality  or  respect  (see  Gn  24^-  43-^).  Jesus  said  to 
Siinon  the  Pharisee,  '  I  entered  into  thy  house,  thou 
gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet'  (Lk7'*'*).  (v.)  At 
the  supper  in  the  upper  room  (Jn  13'"''')  the  water 
for  the  feet  had  not  been  provided.  The  disciples 
had  not  noticed  the  omission,  or  they  were  each  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  servile  duty.  Then  '  Jesus 
risetli  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments  ;  and 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he 
poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet'  (Jn  IS'*-^).  The  ordered  detail  of 
the  narrative  is  an  indication  of  the  profound  im- 
pression which  the  action  of  Jesus  had  made  upon 
tlie  Evangelist.  The  act  was  full  of  signihcance. 
It  was  a  symbolic  service.  It  taught  the  disciples 
the  duty  of  humility,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleans- 
ing from  the  daily  defilement  of  sin.  (vi. )  In  His 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus 
linked  the  water  which  she  sought  at  the  well  with 
the  living  water  which  He  alone  could  give.  He 
uses  it  as  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  in  their  satisfying  and  permanent  power 
of  good  (Jn  4'i-i5).  (vii.)  On  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  Jesus  stood  in  the  Temple  and  cried,  '  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  scripture  saith,  out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water'  (Jn  T^"^^-). 
The  Evangelist  interprets  the  symbol :  '  This  spake 
he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  which  believed  on  him 
should  receive  :  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet 
given  ;  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified '  (v.*'). 
The  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  has  been  doubted 
(Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  p.  256  n. ). 
(viii.)  It  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  smallest 
service  :  '  Whosoever  shall  give  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward'  (Mt  lO""-  I|  Mk  9-*').  It  is  pos- 
sible to  punctuate  the  sentence  so  that  it  reads  '  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only'  or  'only  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple. '     But  the  first  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

Literature. — Coiider,  Palestine,  pp.  25-29 ;  Robinson,  BRP 
i.  342  f . ;  Smith,  Expositor,  6th  ser.  vii.  [1903]  212  ff. ;  art.  '  Water ' 
in  Hastings'  DB;  Thomson,  LB  p.  450;  Neil,  Figurative  Lan- 
guage in  the  Bible  ;  Expos.  Times,  voL  iii.  [1892]  p.  318,  vol.  vi. 
[1895]  p.  389,  vol.  xv.  [1904]  p.  413.  JOHN   EEID. 

WATERPOT  {vdpla,  freq.  in  LXX  for  is  Gn  24", 
Jg  V\  1  K  17^-  18»^  Ec  12«).— 1.  Jn  26-''  XidtvaL 
vdpiai  i^  Kei/xevai  .  .  .  yefxiaare  ras  vdpias  vdaros.  The 
stone  waterpots  (D'jns  '^3  in  Rabbinic  writings)  were 
placed  outside  the  reception-room,  for  the  washing 
of  the  hands  before  and  after  eating,  as  well  as  of 
the  vessels  used  (cf.  ]\Ik  7"--^  Mt  15-,  Lk  U^).  '  For 
such  an  occasion  the  family  would  produce  or 
borrow  the  largest  and  handsomest  stone  vessels 
that  could  be  procured'  (Edersheim,  LT  \.  357). 

The  view  of  Westcott,  first  put  forth  in  1859  in 
a  note  to  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gosp.  Mir.  (p. 
14),  and  afterwards  stated  more  fully  in  his  Com.  on 
St.  John  (37,  38),  that  it  was  not  the  water  in  those 
vessels  that  was  changed  into  wine,  but  the  water 
which  the  servants  drew  from  the  source  after 
having  filled  the  vessels,  has  commended  itself  to 
many  students  of  the  Gospels.  But  it  has  not 
superseded  the  traditional  view,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  in  its  favour  the  first  im- 
pression produced  on  the  minds  of  readers  of  the 
narrative  in  all  ages, — a  fact  of  great  weight. 
Readers  in  general  have  understood  that  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  vessels  were  stated 
immediately  before  the  command  to  fill  them,  in 
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order  to  convey  the  idea  that  their  entire  contents 
were  changed  into  wine  (Dods,  Expos.  Gr.  NT  i. 
7U4),  and  also  that  the  clause  'they  tilled  them  up 
to  the  brim '  was  added  in  order  to  exclude  all 
possible  susjjicion  of  collusion  (Trench,  Mir.  104, 
after  Chrys. ).  Such  are  the  principal  objections 
to  Westcott's  view,  which,  however,  must  not  be 
hastily  pronounced  to  be  in.admissible,  or  even 
improbable.  When  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
are  carefully  weighed,  the  balance  seems  to  lie 
almost  equal  between  it  and  the  ordinary  view. 

(i.)  '  It  is  unlikely  that  water  taken  from  vessels  of  purifica- 
tion siiould  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  miracle.' 
This  argument  holds  good  even  supposing  tiiat  the  vessels  had 
already  been  partially  or  wholly  emptied  b>  pouring  water  on 
the  hands  of  the  guests  (Plunnuer,  in  toe),  (ii.)  The  words 
'  Draw  out  now,'  etc.,  are  perhaps  most  naturally  understood  to 
mean  that  the  same  action  of  drawing  water  from  the  source 
was  to  be  carried  on  as  before,  but  that  the  water  so  drawn 
was  now  to  have  a  different  destination.  In  like  manner  v. 9 
seems  to  imply  that  the  servants  who  had  drawn  the  water  had 
borne  it,  in  obedience  to  Jesus'  word,  straight  from  the  source 
to  the  ruler  of  the  feast.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the 
vuy  may  equally  well  mean,  '  Now  that  the  vessels  are  quite  full, 
bear  from  them  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast'  (in  pitchers  out  of 
which  he  would  fill  the  cups  of  the  guests,  Meyer,  in  loc). 
(iii.)  Though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  sa.\-  that  the  words  ol 
r,vTkvixoTi;  TO  Shap  in  v."  render  it  probable  that  ihup  (also  from 
the  source)  is  to  be  understood  after  a.vTX-^,<r«.ri  in  v.**,  it  may 
yet  be  stated  that  avrXs/v  is  frequently  used  of  the  drawing  of 
water  (cf.  Gn  24i3,  Ex  2iB,  Is  12^,  Jn  €'■  15),  but  rarely  of  the 
drawing  of  wine,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  use  of  the  word  is  in 
favour  of  Westcott's  view.*  (iv.)  It  is  suggested  that  this  view 
is  most  in  keeping  with  the  symbolical  and  spiritual  character 
of  the  miracle.  The  turning  of  the  water  into  wine  was  a  (t-^^e/oi' 
by  w'hich  .Jesus  manifested  His  glory.  The  filling  of  the  vessels 
with  water  was  part  of  the  'sign,'  and  pointed  to  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law  (cf.  Mt  51").  At  the  command  of  Jesus  '  they  filled 
them  up  to  the  brim.'  This  may  have  been  designed  to  show 
that  the  preparation  of  the  Law  was  now  complete.  It  had 
reached  its  high-water  mark,  if  we  may  so  speak.  The  number 
and  capacity  of  the  vessels,  and  their  being  utilized  for  '  the 
pcu'ifying  of  the  Jews,'  may  thus  be  regarded  as  pro\identially 
ordered  circumstances,  designed  to  bring  out  the  significance 
of  Jesus'  act  in  its  relation  to  the  Law.  "The  vessels  were  filled 
and  then  left  as  they  stood,  while  the  water  which  the  servants, 
in  obedience  to  Jesus'  word,  drew  from  the  source  was  carried 
past  them  and  delivered  to  the  ruler  of  the  feast,  who  on 
tasting  it  said  to  the  bridegroom,  'Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now.'  Pull  justice,  it  may  be  argued,  is  thus  done 
to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  miracle,  which  was  intended  to 
represent  that  what  the  Law  with  its  elaborate  ceremonial 
could  not  do,  Jesus  could  now  do  for  those  unto  whom  He  had 
come — impart  to  them  the  true  joy  of  salvation  (cf.  Ps  10415, 
Jlk  222  and  parallels).  The  views  set  forth  in  the  Evcyc.  Bill. 
ii.  1796,  ISnn,  2539  ;  AVendt,  St.  John's  Gospel,  83,  240,  may  be 
compared  with  the  foregoing  statement. — '  The  symbolical  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  must  not  be  hastily  set  aside  because 
it  has  been  often  disfigured  by  unlicensed  fancies'  (Westcott, 
Char.  Gosp.  Mir.  xii).  A  symbolical  interpretation  may  also  be 
quite  consistently  held  by  those  who  maintain  the  traditional 
view.  But  apart  from  symbolism  altogether,  the  miracle  taken 
by  itself  is  comfortinsr  and  edifying  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a 
proof  that  Christ's  hallowing  presence  is  with  us  in  our  common 
interests  and  enjoyments,  and  that  He  blesses  all  life's  relation- 
ships.— It  may  be  added  that  it  it  was  the  entire  contents  of 
the  vessels  that  became  wine,  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  is  an 
example  of  our  Lord's  abundant  mercies,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  the  twelve  baskets  of 
fragments  that  were  left. 

2.  Jn  4-^  aKprjKev  odv  ttiv  vSplav  avTrjs  rj  yvvrj.  The 
waterjiot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  one  of  those 
jars  of  sun-dried  clay  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East,  and  which  are  carried  upon  the  head  or  on 
the  shoulder  (Ennjc.  Bihl.  i.  887,  iii.  3818  ;  Land 
and  Book,  576  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians^,  i.  187- 
188,  who  calls  attention  to  the  word  garrah  or 
jarrah  for  a  water-pitcher,  from  which  our  word 

*  Dr.  Giles  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  has  favoured 
the  writer  with  the  following  note  on  the  use  of  avrXsiV.  '  I  do 
not  know  of  any  example  in  Attic  Greek  of  ivrXs/V  in  the  sense 
of  '  draw  wine'  (for  which  U/ivtoi  or  oafua-iroi  (in  poetry)  would  be 
exjiected)  except  the  following  from  a  fragment  of  Pherecrates, 
the  comic  poet,  xopxt  .  .  .  -rXyipu?  xvXiy.a.;  otvov  u.i'ka.\o:  a.vBoiru.iiu 
vivtXouv  hia.  x""''!^  ™<^'  ?tiuXou.ivoi;  mi'iM  (Meineke,  Frag.  ii.  300). 
"Though  the  comic  poets  ha\e  so  much  to  say  of  wine,  this, 
apparently,  is  the  sole  instance.  It  was  possibly  slang,  and  the 
verb  is  certainly  used  by  the  Alexandrian  writers  as  a  slang 
word,  as  in  the  recently  discovered  Herodas,  iv.  14,  oi/  yxp  n 
cToXAy,v  oiS'  iToifycov  ci.vtXouu.iv  QWie  out  ' raklug  in  the  shekels'). 
The  use  for  wine  had  also  continued,  because  in  Theocritus 
X.  13  occurs  the  proverb  ix  T,8a,  lnvrXik  Oike  our  'going  it'). 
Something  nearer  NT  times  would  be  useful,  but  I  cannot 
discover  that  it  occurs  in  the  Papyri.' 


'jar'  is  derived).  Her  leaving  her  waterpot  was 
not,  as  some  say,  because  her  faith  in  Christ  made 
her  forget  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  originally 
come,  but  because  it  impelled  her  to  announce  her 
discovery  of  Him  to  others  without  delay  ;  and 
in  her  haste  to  return  to  Sychar  with  the  news, 
she  dill  not  choose  to  be  encumbered  with  her 
heavy  ^vaterpot,  which  could  be  fetched  at  any 
time. 

Literature.— Westcott,  Characteristics  of  the  Gosp.  Miracles, 
and  Com.  on  St.  John;  Edersheim,  LT ;  Dods,  EGT;  Dic- 
tionaries of  the  Bible  ;  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians. 

James  Donald. 
WAY.— The  term  '  way '  is  used  in  the  OT  and 
NT  in  a  great  variety  of  senses,  physical  (see  art. 
Koads)  and  moral.  Any  good  concordance  will 
show  the  frequency  of  the  word  and  the  range  of 
its  application.  Jesus  calls  Himself  'the  Way.' 
'  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me'  (Jn  14").  In 
the  remarkable  interview  in  which  this  passage 
occurs,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  the  goal  of 
life,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  little  company.  '  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  The  declaration 
was  an  enigma.  Thomas  and  Philip  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  perplexity  of  the  rest.  '  We  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way  ? '  The  ichithcr  is  (1)  union  with  God,  (2)  the 
Father's  home,  and  as  a  corollary,  (3)  holiness. 
But  the  way  to  the  end — what  is  it ?  'I  am  the 
way.'  As  if  He  said,  'Through  me,  through  what 
I  have  done,  through  wliat  I  have  been  teaching, 
through  what  I  am  about  to  do.'  They  had  for- 
gotten, or  not  understood,  that  He  was  the  In- 
carnate Word,  that  He  and  the  Father  were  one, 
and  that  He  was  laying  down  His  life  for  them  ; 
but  when  they  did  understand  these  things  then 
they  would  know  the  Avay.  In  He  lO'"-  -"  the  blood 
of  Christ  seems  to  be  the  way  :  '  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  May 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us.'  Those  who 
believe  in  Christ  are  '  of  the  Way '  (Ac  9-  19«  22^). 
Saul  '  desired  of  the  high  i)riest  letters  to  Damascus 
to  the  synagogues,  that  if  he  found  any  that  were 
of  the  Way,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
Jerusalem.'  The  name  served  as  a  convenient 
term  by  which  to  describe  the  disciples  in  the 
early  Church.  Among  the  orthodox  Jews  it  was  a 
term  of  contemi^t ;  among  the  disciples  of  honour  : 
for  had  not  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Way  ?  A 
Avay  leads  to  .somewhere.  Christ  the  new  and 
living  way  leads  to  holiness,  and  heaven,  and  God. 

Literature. — The  Lexicons  of  Cremer  and  Grimm-Thayer, 
s.v.  hlk  ;  Expositor,  iv.  x.  [1894]  450 ff.  ;  Paget,  Christ  the  iVay 

(1902).  R.  Leg  GAT. 

WAYSIDE. — Two  blind  men  sat  by  the  wayside 
begging,  as  Jesus  left  Jericho  on  His  way  to  Jeru- 
salei^n  (Mt  203«).  They  had  probably  taken  their 
station  at  a  spot  near  the  city  where  several  paths 
met,  and  which  may  have  been  planted  with  trees. 
Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  SoAver,  some  of  the 
seed  fell  'by  the  Avayside '  (Mt  13^),  i.e.  along  the 
road  (Trapo.  t'tjv  odov),  Avhere  the  ground  Avas  so  hard 
as  to  be  impenetrable  by  it.  Jesus  gave  His  own 
interpretation  of  the  parable.  (1)  OAving  to  their 
hardness  of  heart  men  do  not  understand  the 
Avord.  They  hear  but  do  not  heed.  It  falls  like 
seed  on  a  drumhead  ;  and  tlien  (2)  the  foAvls  of  the 
air  come  and  devour  it.  Hearts  Avorn  hard  by 
selfishness  and  Avorldliness  do  not  give  entrance  to 
the  Divine  truth,  and  the  truth  lying  there  is 
either  trampled  and  destroyed  by  cares  and 
anxieties,  or  snatched  aAvay  by  the  host  of  passing 
thoughts.  R.  Leggat. 

WEALTH.— 1.   The    Gospels    difier    from    each 
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other  very  considerably  in  their  contributions  to 
the  subject  of  wealth.  The  Gospel  of  Jn.  con- 
tributes scarcely  anj'thing.  Such  words  as  TrXoi/crtos, 
ttXoutos,  TrXovTfiv,  0r](ravp6s,  6-qaavpi'^eiv  do  not  occur 
in  it ;  and  tvtwxos  is  found  only  in  12^-  ®-  *  and  13-". 
Mk.  contributes  little — only  4i"  and  a  few  charac- 
teristic touches  in  the  narrative  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  and  the  discourse  following  upon  it,  as  for 
instance  10-^.  It  is  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  that  we  are 
indebted  for  practically  all  the  teaching  in  the 
Gospels  on  this  subject.  And  the  material  supplied 
by  them  is  specially  rich.  But  it  is  not  uniform. 
There  is  a  contrast  between  the  teaching  on  wealth 
in  Lk.  and  that  in  Mt.  Lk.  has  preserved  a  series 
of  utterances  of  our  Lord,  which  on  the  face  of 
them  seem  hostile  to  wealth  and  partial  to  poverty. 
These  consist  partly  of  sayings  peculiar  to  Lk.  and 
partly  of  sayings  common  to  Lk.  and  Mt.,  but 
having  in  Lk.'s  version  a  sense  apparently  less 
favoiirable  to  wealth.  The  following  sayings  re- 
garding wealth  are  peculiar  to  Lk.  :  P^  3^^  4^^  524.25 
1213-21  1412-14.  33  161-13.  i9-3i_  The  following  are  illus- 
trations of  sayings  common  to  ]Mt.  and  Lk.,  but 
with  an  apparent  bias  against  wealth  in  Lk.'s 
version  of  them  :  Mt  5^,  cf .  Lk  G^" ;  INIt  e's-^i,  cf .  Lk 
12^ ;  Mt  5«,  cf.  Lk  G^" ;  Mt  19^1,  cf.  Lk  18^^  ;  in 
the  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  22^-")  it  is 
the  '  good  and  bad  '  who  are  gathered  in  from  the 
highways,  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper 
(Lk  HI""-"*)  it  is  the  'poor  and  maimed  and  blind 
ami  lame.' 

Because  of  these  differences  the  Gospel  of  Lk. 
has  been  charged  with  Ebionism  (wh.  see).  It 
has  been  said  that  it  preaches  the  sinfulness  of 
wealth  and  the  merit  of  poverty.  By  some  this 
characteristic  is  taken  to  be  a  faithful  repi'oduction 
of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  by  others  it  is 
attributed  to  Lk.  or  to  his  sources,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sub-Apostolic  period  to  M^hich,  by 
them,  this  Gospel  is  assigned.  But  before  the 
Gospel  of  Lk.  is  credited  with  a  bias  against 
wealth  and  in  favour  of  poverty,  certain  facts, 
pointing  to  a  difierent  conclusion,  have  to  be  taken 
account  of.  In  the  first  place,  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  proofs  of  Ebionism  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  other  Gospels  also.  The  strongest 
saying  of  Jesus  against  wealth,  '  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  is  recorded 
by  Mt.  (19-^)  and  Mk.  (lO-s)  as  well  as  by  Lk.  (IS^^). 
So  also  are  the  incidents  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John,  and  of  Matthew  or  Levi  leaving 
all  to  follow  Jesus  (Mt  418-"  O^,  Mk  pe-^o  2",  Lk 
511. 27. 28)  _  jyjt  a,nd  Mk.  tell  of  the  Baptist's  ascetic 
manner  of  life  (Mt  3^  Mk  1«).  It  is  to  Mt.  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  sayings,  '  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth ' 
(6^^),  and  '  The  poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to 
them '  (]  \%  In  Mt  13-2  ^nd  Mk  4i»  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  using  the  phrase  'the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,' — words  not  recorded  by  Lk.  ;  and  it  is  Mt. 
and  Mk.,  not  Lk.,  who  have  preserved  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  in  which  He  speaks  of  the  blessedness 
of  leaving  lands  (aypois)  for  His  sake  (Mt  19-^  Mk 
102»).  On  the  other  hand,  Lk.  reports  incidents 
and  sayings  the  reverse  of  Ebionitic.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  RichlNIau  and  Lazarus  recorded  by  him 
alone  (16'"-^'),  rich  Abraham  is  in  bliss  as  well  as 
poor  Lazarus.  It  is  Lk.  who  tells  of  the  women 
of  position  who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  sub- 
stance (8'-'  ^).  He  alone  records  Jesus'  injunction 
to  His  disciples,  '  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him 
take  it '  {22^^).  To  him  we  owe  the  story  of  Zac- 
chseus,  a  rich  man  who  won  Jesus'  commendation 
even  though  he  still  retained  half  his  wealth 
(19^"^").  And  he,  in  common  with  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, speaks  in  terms  of  approval  of  another  rich 
man,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (23^*'^^).     At  the  same 


time  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  promi- 
nence accorded  in  Lk.  to  the  contrast  between 
poverty  and  wealth,  and  to  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  seem  to  favour  the  poor,  indicates  a  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Avriter  in  the  problem 
of  wealth  and  poverty.     See  PoOR  and  POVERTY. 

2.  What,  then,  is  the  view  of  wealth  presented 
in  the  Gospels  ?  Wliat,  in  particular,  is  Jesus'  view 
of  wealth?  (1)  He  assumes,  though  He  nowhere 
explicitly  declares,  the  lawfulness  of  the  possession 
of  wealth.  This  is  implied  in  such  parables  as  those 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  25i-»-»»),  the  Pounds  (Lk  19i---^), 
and  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16^'^),  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  uses  of  money,  without  any  disapproba- 
tion of  its  possession  being  indicated.  It  is  im- 
plied in  His  parting  injunctions  to  His  disciples 
(Lk22^^-  ^'"),  and  in  the  saying,  '  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness '  (Lk  16"),  which  also  involve  the  possession  and 
use  of  money.  It  is  implied  even  in  the  demand 
which  He  made  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  and 
others  to  part  with  wealth  (Mt  19-i,  Lk  IS-^  12^ 
14^^),  and  in  the  exhortation,  '  Lay  not  up  for  j^our- 
selves  treasures  upon  the  earth '  (Mt  6'").  In  each 
of  these  cases  Jesus  appealed  to  men  to  forego 
what  He  did  not  deny  was  their  right.  '  He  was 
pressing  on  them  a  moral  choice,  not  establishing 
an  economic  law '  (Sjieer).  The  woes  pronounced 
upon  the  rich  and  prosperous  (Lk  e-*'-")  have  par- 
allels in  the  OT  (Is  10'-,  Am  26-  ^  8"),  and  are  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
wealth  as  well  as  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  oppression 
of  the  pious  poor  by  the  rich.  Nor  is  the  fate  of 
Dives  (Lk  16'""^^)  any  proof  that  Jesus  condemned 
the  possession  of  wealth  as  such.     See  Dives. 

(2)  Jesus  implies  that  ivealth  is  the  gift  of  God. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  OT  (Ps  89"  50i»-i2-  "  etc.). 
And  it  is  accepted  by  Jesus  and  illustrated  in  the 
parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25"-=*),  the  Pounds 
(Lk  1912-27),  and  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk  \2}^-'^). 
In  all  these,  gifts  and  possessions,  including  wealth, 
are  represented  as  bestowed  on  men  by  God.  And 
this  is  made  specially  clear  with  regard  to  wealth 
in  the  parable  of  the  Foolish  Rich  Man.  The  Rich 
INIan's  ^\'ealth  came  to  him  through  the  medium 
which  is  most  evidently  at  God's  discretion,  namely, 
through  his  ground  bringing  forth  plentifully. 
The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  petition,  '  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread'  (Mt  6'',  Lk  IP),  and  in 
the  saj'ings  :  '  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  little  faith  ? '  (MtG^o,  Lk  1228);  '  Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  liave  need  of  all  these 
things.  .  .  .  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you'  (Mt  6^2.33^  Lk  123o-3i).  And  the  description 
of  wealth  as  to  aXKorpLov  (Lk  16^2)  seems  to  carry 
with  it  the  idea  that  wealth  belongs  really  to  God, 
and  is  only  lent  or  entrusted  by  Him  to  men. 

(3)  Wealth,  according  to  Jesus,  is  essentially  a 
subordinate  good.  It  is  characterized  by  Him  as 
i\a.x(.<TTov  (Lk  16^*)  compared  with  spiritual  interests. 
It  is  too  uncertain  to  be  the  goal  of  life  (Mt  6'^-  ^). 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  something  outside  man  and  apart 
from  him,  the  possession  of  it  does  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  riches  of  character,  but  may,  on 
the  contrary,  coexist  with  poverty  of  soul  (Lk 
1216-21  1418. 19^  Mt  225- «).  Nor  will  the  possession  of 
wealth  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  true  life  (Mt 
1628,  Mk  836-  37,  Lk  9-5).  Life,  in  fact,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  larger  and  richer  thing  than 
mere  possession  of  w^ealth  (Lk  12^5. 23^  j^j^  qw.  25.  ss) . 
and  it  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  independent  of 

wealth  (Mt  625-  33.  34^  Lk  1222-  23.  29-34)_ 

(4)  Wealth  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  moral  issues  of  life,  and  it  is 
of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  true 
purpose  of  life.     It  is  a  test  and  discipline  of  char- 
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aeter.  The  getting,  possessing,  and  spending  of 
wealth  develop  qualities  which  survive  death,  and 
are  fraught  with  important  consequences  in  the 
worlil  to  come.  This  view  of  wealth  is  presented 
in  the  parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25i^-^^'),  the 
Pt)unds  (Lk  19'"--^),  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk 
121"'-'),  the  Unjust  Steward  and  Christ's  comments 
on  it  (Lk  161-13),  j^i^gg  j^j^^  Lazarus  (Lk  W->-^^),  and 
in  the  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Men  (Mt  25^'--*'^). 
In  these  passages  wealth  is  regarded  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted by  God  to  man,  demanding  in  the  possessor 
of  it  hdelity,  watchfuhiess,  and  foresight.  Faith- 
fulness in  the  administration  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon  prepares  for  greater  and  more  serious 
responsibilities  in  the  world  to  come,  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  well-being  there  (Lk  le^-^^) ;  but 
failure  to  use  wealth  aright  entails  loss  and  con- 
demnation (Lk  12i«--i  16i«-i3-  19-3J).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Unright- 
eous Steward  that  as  the  Steward  employed  his 
lord's  wealth  in  securing  for  himself  friends  who 
would  support  him  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  so  we  should  administer  the  wealth  com- 
mitted to  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  contribute 
to  our  well-being  in  the  world  to  come. 

As  to  how  exactly  this  is  to  be  done  Jesus  lays 
down  no  detailed  rules,  trusting  rather  to  the 
impulses  of  the  regenerate  heart  issuing  in  right 
action.  Where  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  rule 
the  life,  wealth  will  be  wisely  administered.  '  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  solution  of  the  social  pro- 
blem '  (Kambli).  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
left  without  hints  and  indications  as  to  how  one 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  will 
deal  with  wealth.  In  acquiring  wealth  he  will 
have  regard  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  fellov>'- 
men  as  much  as  to  his  own  (Mt  22^9  T^-,  Mk  12=*i, 
Lk  6^1).  He  will  be  sparing  in  his  own  personal 
expenditure,  and  will  aim  at  simplicity  of  life 
(Lk  10^1- *2  RVm).  He  will  be  mindful  of  the 
claims  of  relatives  (Mk  7i°-i^).  He  will  contribute 
liberally  in  gifts  and  personal  service  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  Kingdom,  even  at  much 
sacrifice  and  inconvenience  (Lk  2V'*  S^^^  23^"'^^). 
Nor  need  the  gift  necessarily  be  justifiable  on 
purely  utilitarian  grounds :  it  may  be  artistic- 
ally expressive  of  devotion  and  gratitude  (Mt 
26^-13,  Mk  14-9,  Jn  12-^-8,  Lk  7^-^).  Such  a  one 
will  also  relieve  the  needs  of  his  fellow-men,  either 
by  almsgiving  or  by  personal  ministration,  or 
in  some  other  way  suggested  by  circumstances 
(Mt  62-^  1921  253i-«,  Mk  10-',  Lk  Q^  Kfi^-'^''  12^3 
1412-14  198^  jj,  1329)^  care,  however,  always  being 
taken  that  ostentation  or  other  wrong  motives 
mar  not  the  value  of  the  gift  or  service  (Mt  6--^). 
And  Jesus,  by  His  commendation  of  Mary  for 
her  gift  of  costly  spikenard  (Mt  26«-l^  Mk'U^-s, 
Jn  123-'*),  and  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  for 
a  similar  act  (Lk  73«-5«)^  as  well  as  by  His  presence 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2^''^'^),  and 
at  feasts,  and  by  His  appreciation  of  nature,  seems 
to  sanction  expenditure  of  wealth  in  ministering 
not  merely  to  the  necessities  of  men,  but  also  to 
their  hapjiiness  through  the  gratification  of  their 
social  instincts  and  their  love  of  beauty. 

(5)  But  whilst  Jesus  implies  the  lawfulness  of 
private  possessions  and  gives  guidance  as  to  the 
right  use  of  them.  He  is  at  the  same  time  keenly 
alive  to  the  jjerils  attached  to  wealth ;  and  His 
recorded  utterances  contain  many  Avarnings  with 
reference  to  them.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
those  sayings  of  His  which  seem  on  the  first  read- 
ing of  them  to  condemn  wealth  and  the  possession 
of  it.  He  characterizes  money  as  '  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness'  and  'the  unrighteous  mammon' 
(Lk  169- 11),  not  because  money  is  evil  in  itself,  but 
because  the  getting  and  possessing  and  spending 
of  it  are  so  apt  to  lead  to  unrighteousness.  Again, 
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He  pronounces  woe  upon  the  rich  and  prosperous 
(Lk  6--'-  -^),  not  only  because  they  Avere  too  often 
guilty  of  oppressing  the  pious  poor,  but  also  be- 
cause their  wealth  exposed  them  to  grave  spiritual 
perils.  And  He  indicates  what  some  of  these 
perils  are.  Wealth  tends  to  delude  a  man  as  to 
his  real  worth,  and  to  invest  him  with  a  facti- 
tious importance  (Lk  I216-21).  It  tends  to  become 
a  man's  god,  and  to  oust  the  true  God  from  His 
supremacy  in  the  heart  (Mt  6--i,  Lk  16"  \2'^^--^). 
The  rich  man  is  apt  to  trust  in  his  riches,  not 
in  God,  and  to  think  that  the  possession  of 
them  insures  him  against  adversity  (Lk  12"'-2i). 
Wealth  is  also  apt  to  make  him  forgetful  of  his 
indebtedness  to  God,  and  to  lead  him  to  regard 
God's  gifts  to  him  as  his  own  absolute  posses- 
sions to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (Lk  121"--').  Fur- 
ther, Avealth  has  the  tendency  to  deaden  the 
possessor's  sense  of  spiritual  need  and  his  aspira- 
tions after  spiritual  good  (Mt  18^-,  Lk  I216-21  W^-^\ 
Mt  225,  Lk  I418--").  It  tends  also  to  limit  the 
possessor's  thoughts  to  this  present  world  and  its 
interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  hitrher  things  (Mt 
619-3^  Lk  1216-21  1619-31).  It  is  apt  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
to  indispose  to  the  acceptance  of  them  (Mt  igi^'^^, 
Mk  101^-27,  Lk  1818-27  Q5-.-62  1418-20^  ^i^  ^2%  There  is 
the  danger,  too,  of  producing  alienation  of  sympathy 
from  our  fellow-men  and  selfish  ignoring  of  their 
needs  and  claims  (Lk  1216-21  16i9-3i).  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  danger  of  covetousness  (Lk  121'',  Mt 
1322),  wealth  tending  to  breed  the  desire  for  more 
wealth  (Lk  12i*'-2i),  though  this  sin  may  beset  those 
also  who  do  not  possess  (Lk  12i3-i°). 

(6)  These  dangers,  vividly  realized  by  Jesus  and 
greatly  dreaded  by  Him,  led  Him  to  make  use 
occasionally  of  language  which,  intrrpriti'd  liter- 
ally, would  seem,  to  teach  the  incontjiatibUity  of 
the  possession  of  wealth  with  membership  in  the 
Kingdom,  of  God.  Such  are  the  Woes  pronounced 
on  the  rich  and  prosperous  (Lk  6"'^"  "^),  the  conver- 
sation following  the  incident  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  (Mt  1923-24,  Mk  10'-3-25,  Lk  182^-25),  and  the 
demand  that  whosoever  would  be  His  disciple 
must  renounce  all  that  he  hath  (Lk  H^^).  These 
utterances  are  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
Jesus  foresaw  trouble  and  affliction  for  His  fol- 
lowers. In  the  world  they  would  have  tribulation  : 
they  would  be  hated  of  all  men  for  His  name's 
sake.  Hence,  if  they  were  to  endure  unto  the  end, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  hold  property 
and  friends  and  life  cheap,  ready  to  part  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  103^-39,  Lk  I426).  And 
this  was  specially  incumbent  on  those  who  were  to 
be  the  preachers  and  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
(Lk  95'-''2,  Mt  818-22).  Hence  Jesus'  demand  that 
those  who  would  be  His  disciples  should  renounce 
all  that  they  had.  And  hence  also  the  severe 
things  He  says  regarding  the  rich.  But  these 
utterances  are  to  be  interpreted  also  in  accordance 
with  Jesus'  practice  of  embodying  His  teaching  in 
bold,  striking,  picturesque  utterances  designed  and 
fitted  to  arrest  attention.  He  expresses  Himself 
thus  strongly  in  ordar  to  impress  men  in  all  ages 
with  the  extreme  jjeril  of  wealth,  and  to  admonish 
the  rich  that  they  should  hold  their  wealth  lightly, 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  duty  demands. 

But  Jesus  went  further,  and  in  one  case  at  least  demanded  of 
an  aspirant  for  eternal  life  that  he  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor 
if  he  would  have  treasure  In  heaven  (Mt  191'''22^  Mk  10i"-22,  Lk 
1818-23).  This  demand  may  have  been  made  to  make  clear  to 
the  Young  Man  the  inadequacy  of  his  observance  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  especially  the  shallowness  of  his  love  for  his  neighbour. 
But  more  probably  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  principle, 
laid  down  elsewhere  by  Jesus,  that  whatever  interests  or  relation- 
ships conflict  with  a  man's  spiritual  well-being  and  with  the  claims 
of  God's  Kingdom  shoiild  be  sacrificed,  even  though  in  them- 
selves legitimate  (Mt  529.  30  191012,  Mk  9-»3.  45.  47,  Lk  14^6).  Jt  was 
probably  perceived  by  Jesus  that  the  Young  Ruler's  wealth  was 
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interfering  with  his  realization  of  the  highest  good,  and  would 
render  loyal  and  enthusiastic  discipleship  impossible  for  him. 
Hence  Jesus  called  upon  him  to  part  with  it.  Though  this  is 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  it  maj-  well  be 
that  there  were  others  similar.  But  even  though  it  stand  alone, 
it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  on  the  possessor  may  be  so  injurious  to  his  highest 
interests  that  he  must  renounce  it  if  he  is  to  enter  into  life.  See 
also  Property. 
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J.  W.  Slater. 
WEARINESS. — The  one  reference  to  the  weari- 
ness of  our  Lord  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels 
occurs  in  the  account  of  His  journey  from  Judaea 
into  Galilee.  We  read  that  on  His  way,  beaten 
down  by  heavy  toil  (KeKOTriaKws),  He  sat  upon  the 
well  near  to  the  village  of  Sychar  (Jn  4'').  The 
allusion  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
He  wlio  is  touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity 
shared  that  intirmity  in  its  commonest  eftect  of 
physical  exhaustion.     See  HUMANITY  OF  Christ. 

W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

WEAVING. — In  our  Lord's  day  weaving  was  done 
by  hand-looms,  as  still  in  tiie  East  generally.  The 
loom,  with  its  '  beam '  and  '  shuttle,' Avhich  furnished 
to  OT  poet  and  prophet  figures  of  life's  swiftness 
and  brevity  (cf.  Job  7^  Is  38^^),  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  While  in  the  earlier 
days  in  Palestine  weaving  was  done  mostly  by  men, 
later  it  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
women.  The  Rabbis  did  not  give  it  a  high  place 
among  the  crafts.  Among  the  materials  used  in 
weaving  were  flax,  wool,  camel's  liair  and  goat's 
hair.  Flax  and  wool  made  '  soft  clothing '  for  the 
royal  and  the  rich  (Mt  IP,  Lk  16'^),  the  rest  were 
wrought  into  the  coarser  garments  of  the  more 
austere,  like  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^),  into  the 
sackcloth  of  the  mourner  (Mt  IF^  Lk  10^^),  or  into 
tents  or  sails.  Jesus  wore  a  seamless  garment 
(Xtrwj'  dppacpos,  Jn  19-^),  woven  in  one  piece,  from 
tlie  top  throughout,  made  probably  by  faithful, 
ministering  women  (Lk  8"*-,  Mt  27^^) ;  and  when  He 
was  buried,  the  cloth  in  which  His  body  was  wrapped 
was  of  linen  (Mk  15^,  Mt  2T\  Lk  24^\  Jn  19^"). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

WEDDING  GARMENT.— The  parable  in  which 
the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment  occurs  is 
recorded  in  Mt  2'2^ff-.  As  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  similar  story  told  in  Lk  14""^-  is 
not  a  difi'erent  version  of  the  same  parable,  but 
another  teaching  given  on  a  different  occasion, 
there  Avill  be  no  attempt  made  to  find  what  light 
Lk.'s  parable  of  the  Great  Supper  throws  on  it. 
The  wedding  garment  fits  in  as  naturally  with 
Mt.'s  story  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  Lk.'s. 

Questions  have  been  discussed  with  much  learn- 
ing as  to  whether  the  wedding  garment  means 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  or  the  righteousness  of 
good  works,  whether  it  be  something  that  we  must 
do  for  ourselves  or  something  that  is  done  for  us. 
The  story,    however,   makes  it   quite   plain   that 


it  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Those 
gathered  from  the  highways  and  lanes  had  certainly 
no  opportunity  for  making  themselves  garments 
that  would  be  fit  for  the  royal  presence.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  search  for  illustrations  showing  that 
in  the  East  it  was  not  uncommon  at  high  festivals 
to  provide  guests  with  suitable  garments,  because 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  historically,  it  is 
certainly  the  case  jiarabolically.  The  attitude  of 
the  king  throughout  tlie  story  is  represented  as  so 
generous  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
fling  one  of  his  guests  into  a  dungeon  because  he 
was  unable  to  find  for  himself  a  suitable  marriage 
garment.  The  man  is  punished  for  his  impudence 
in  supposing  that  he  could  come  into  the  king's 
presence  just  as  he  was.  If,  then,  we  inquire  what 
tlie  truth  is  that  our  Lord  wishes  to  express,  it 
is  plainly  this,  which  we  find  again  and  again 
in  Scripture,  that  no  one  is  clean  in  God's  sight. 
And  when  this  sinful  condition  is  contrasted  with 
God's  absolute  holiness,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
but  that  man  as  he  is  cannot  stand  in  God's  presence. 
The  wedding  garment  means,  then,  sometliing 
that  God  supplies,  enabling  the  sinner  to  stand  in 
His  presence.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  spiritital 
Avorld  that  properly  answers  to  a  cloak  or  garment. 
Here,  dress  may  eftect  a  deception,  may  make  a 
man  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  but  there  all  is 
real,  and  the  character  is  seen  through  and  through. 
Commentators  have  therefore  rightly  felt  that  tlie 
wedding  garment  must  denote  an  element  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  good  works,  because  they  may  liave 
no  root  in  the  character  ;  nor  is  it  some  fictitious 
imputation  of  what  does  not  really  belong  to  us ; 
nor  is  it,  as  Archer  Butler  suggests,  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  joy  Avith  tlie  wedding  festivities.  It 
is  something  the  lack  of  which  deserves  searching 
judgment,  tlie  presence  of  wliich  is  absolutely 
necessary.  What  is  it?  Is  it  not  that  definite 
relationship  with  Christ  which  is  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  hymn — 

'  Rock  of  Ages  cleft  for  nie. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,' 

a  relationship  implying  the  closest  possible  union"? 
It  is  not  something  fictitious  or  unreal,  but  some- 
thing which  the  fact  of  sin  demands.  For  just  as 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  a  ridiculous  assumption 
for  the  creature  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  so 
that  of  dependence  on  a  perfect  character  carries 
with  it  a  definite  moral  quality. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  interpretation  explains 
the  substantive  but  not  the  adjective,  that  we  have 
a  meaning  for  '  garment '  liut  not  for  '  Avedding 
garment.'  The  wedding  of  the  parable  stands  for 
the  union  of  God  with  humanity — the  Incarnation, 
as  we  call  it.  The  indifference  to  that  fact  is  the 
heaviest  condemnation  the  world  can  receive. 
That  was  the  blunder  of  the  commercial  people  of 
our  Lord's  time,  who  were  so  engrossed  with  their 
own  business  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Avorld,  and  who,  when  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  interfere  witli  their  concerns, 
did  their  best  to  destroy  it.  The  blunder  of  the 
outcast  is  to  suppose  that  this  wonderful  con- 
descension was  not  necessary.  It  is  this  that  is 
depicted  in  the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment. 
G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

WEEK.— See  Time. 

WEEPING.— See  Tears. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— The  specific  ob- 
ject for  which  the  Gospels  were  composed  did  not 
call  for  anything  like  a  full  detailed  use  of  metrical 
data.  Within  their  limited  compass  there  are  only 
incidental  allusions  to  a  system,  or  rather  systems, 
of  weights   and   measures.     These  are  naturally 
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scanty  and  obscure.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
with  them  is  to  identify  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  equivalents  in  modern  systems,  and  to 
ascertain  their  places  in  those  that  were  current 
in  the  Palestine  of  NT  times.  At  this  last  point  a 
difficulty  at  once  emerges,  due  partly  to  the  absence 
of  regard  for  accuracy  and  precision  in  such  matters 
jirevalent  at  the  time  and  place,  .and  partly  to  the 
mixture  of  standards  derived  from  successive  and 
widely  differing  populations  coming  in  with  suc- 
cessive waves  of  conquest  and  invasion.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  unlike  that  of  modei'n  Syria,  with  its 
bewildering  confusion  of  coinage  and  other  stand- 
ards of  value,  brought  in  and  grafted  on  the  native 
system  by  French,  German,  and  English  merchants. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  expert  metrologists 
that  the  basis  and  fountainhead  of  all  systems  of 
measurement  is  to  be  traced  to  Babylonia.  But 
in  pa.ssing  into  Western  countries,  the  Babylonian 
system  was  naturally  subjected  to  as  many  modifi- 
cations as  it  entered  regions,  and  gave  rise  to  quite 
as  many  secondary  or  derivative  systems.  These, 
during  the  course  of  the  inten-elations  of  the 
peoples  using  them,  mutually  affected  one  another  ; 
and  the  result  was  a  variety  of  values  called  by 
the  same  name,  or  by  names  derived  from  the 
same  original.  On  account  of  this  fact,  etymo- 
logical jjrocesses  of  reasoning  are  in  this  field  of 
little  value,  if  not  altogether  valueless  and  mis- 
leading. Moreover,  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  metrology  there  is  a  tendency  noticeable  to- 
wards the  shrinkage  or  reduction  of  primitive 
values,  making  it  essential  to  distinguish  with 
great  care  between  the  values  current  under  the 
same  name  in  different  periods  of  history.  In  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  exact  facts  as  far  as  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  is  concerned,  it  will  be  best  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Palestine  during  the  OT  period  three 
main  systems  of  metrology  came  into  use  more  or 
less  exten.sively,  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Phoenician,  and  that  to  these,  just  before 
the  times  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  conquest  added  a 
fourth  as  a  disturbing  element. 

I.  Weights. — The  primitive  unit  of  weight  was 
the  shekel.  This  developed  into  two  forms,  the 
heavy  and  the  light  (cf.  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  '  Weights  and  Measures  ').  The  heavy  shekel 
weighed  252'o  grs. ,  and  the  light  just  one-half  of 
that.  Perhaps  while  the  shekel  was  still  being 
used  in  these  forms,  a  third  value  was  attached  to 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Syrian  shekel  of  320 
grs.,  and  a  fourth  value  later,  viz.  the  Phoenician 
of  224 '4  grs.  In  Roman  times  the  denarius  was 
introduced.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachm.  But  Josephus  (Ant.  III.  viii.  2)  repre- 
sents the  Hebrew  shekel  (o-i'/cXos)  as  equal  to  a 
tetradrachm  (4  drs. ),  and  a  drachm-denarius  was 
fixed  by  Nero  at  52'62  grs.  Atleast  approximately, 
therefore,  for  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  three  units  in  the 
scale  of  weights  may  be  determined,  as  follows  : 
the  drachni-denarius  =  52'5  grs.,  the  light  shekel  = 
iO.5  grs.,  and  the  heavy  shekel  =  210  grs.  Of  the 
higher  units  the  mina  is  equated  with  100  drs.,  and 
the  talent  with  60  mince,  hence  the  scale  : 

Dr. -Den.  Shek.  Tetr.     Min.  Talent. 

Drachm-Denar.      1  52'5-fgrs. 

Shek.  (ligrht)  .21  105 -f  ,, 

Shek.  (heavy)         4             2  1                                 210-f  „ 

Tetradrachm 

Mina        .         .     100            50  25          1                      5250-1-  ,, 

Talent     .         .  6000        3000  1500        60        1        3150004-  „ 

In  the  Gospels  the  words  SldpaxM-op  (light  shekel, 
Mt  IV*)  and  rdXaj'roi'  *  (talent,  Mt  18-^  25i5--«)  occur, 
but  not  as  the  names  of  weights  ;  they  are  the 
designations  of  coins  (see  Money).    The  only  term 

*  TcckavriKio;  in  Rev  16^1  (cf.  also  .los.  BJ  v.  vi.  3)  can  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  only  an  approximation.  The  PEFSt, 
1892,  289 f.,  records  the  discovery  of  a  large  stone  weighing 
64600  grs.  (41900  grammes),  used  as  a  heavy  talent  weight. 


purely  designating  a  weight  is  Xirpa  (pound,  Jn  12^ 
jg39j  *  This  was  identified  with  the  mina  of  the 
above  scale  as  its  approximate  equivalent.  Its 
exact  weight  in  the  Roman  scale  of  weights  is 
given  as  50.50  grs.,  or  11  oz.  avoirdupois. 

II.  Measures.— 1.  Measures  of  Length,— The 
unit  of  linear  measurement  in  earlier  Biblical  times 
was  the  cubit  (ncx).  This  was  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  as  the  stand- 
ard. There  are  evidences  that  such  a  standard 
was  early  averaged,  conventionalized,  and  made 
the  legal  unit  among  the  Israelites,  being  intro- 
duced like  other  standards  of  the  kind  from  Baby- 
Ionia.  The  cubit  did  not,  however,  remain  a  fixed 
unit  throughout.  From  Ezk  40^  (cf.  43^^)  we 
learn  that  two  standards  of  measurement  called 
cubits  had  come  into  use,  and  were  employed  in 
the  prophet's  day,  and  that  these  differed  by  one 
hancf's  breadth.  The  common  cubit  was  six  hand- 
breadths  in  length,  the  sacred  cubit,  seven.  The 
question  of  the  absolute  length  of  either  is,  there- 
fore, resolved  into  the  value  of  the  handbreadth. 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
processes  through  which  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  attempted.  The  results  of  these 
processes  show  a  divergence  of  over  nine  inches. 
Conder  (Handbook  of  the  Bible)  finds  the  cubit  to 
be  16  in.  in  length.  Petrie  (Ency.  Brit."  xxiv. 
484)  finds  it  to  be  25"2.  Between  these  extremes 
are  the  following  :  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (Hastings' 
DB,  art.  '  Weights  and  Measures'),  17 '5  in.  ; 
Watson  (PEFSt,  1897,  203  ft'.),  17-7:  Beswick  (t6. 
1879,  182  ft:),  17-72;  Warren  (ib.  1899,  229  ft'.), 
17'75  in.;  Smith's  DB,  based  on  Thenius,  19"5  in.; 
and  Petrie  (PEFSt,  1892,  31),  22-6.  If  we  set 
aside  the  extremes  by  Conder  and  Petrie  and 
Smith's  DB,  the  divergence  in  the  remainder  is 
reduced  to  a  margin  not  larger  than  "25  inch. 
Accordingly,  the  consensus  of  the  most  recent 
investigation  may  be  safely  taken  to  fix  the  value 
of  the  cubit  in  inches  at  between  17'50and  17"75. 
Therefore  the  symbol,  17 '5 -f  may  be  accepted  as 
the  approximate  value  of  the  common  cubit  among 
the  Israelites.  Upon  this  basis  the  longer  cubit 
of  Ezk  40^  was  20'6  in.  This  result  coincides  with 
the  Egyptian  metrological  system,  and  it  appears 
probable  that,  being  introduced  from  Egypt  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  royal  Egyptian  measure  of  the 
name,  the  cubit  was  gradually  reduced  until  in 
Ezekiel's  day  the  shorter  form  of  it  had  been 
dehnitely  fixed.  This,  then,  persisted  up  to  NT 
times,  and  was  identified  with  the  Roman  cubitus 
of  a  little  less  than  17  "5  in.  (cf.  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  p.  1227).t 

The  subdivisions  of  the  cubit  were  the  span, 
equalling  half  a  cubit ;  the  palm  or  hand-breadth, 
one-sixth  of  a  cubit;  and  the  digit  or  finger-breadth, 
one  twenty-fourth  of  a  cubit.  The  multiples  in 
common  use  were  the  fathom,  consisting  of  four 
cubits,  and  the  reed,  of  six  cubits.  Hence  the 
table : 

Digit.  Palm.  Span.  Cubit.  Fathom.  Reed. 


Digit  (Finger- 

1 

breadth) 

Palm    (Hand- 

4 

1 

breadth) 

Span 

12 

3 

Cubit     . 

24 

6 

Fathom . 

96 

24 

Reed      . 

144 

36 

12 


1 
1-5 


8-75 
17-52 
70--t- 
105-5 


*  In  this  place,  according  to  Hultsch,  the  X;'t/)«  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Jn  193i».  He  understands  the  term  to  be  the  name  of  a 
translucent  horn  vessel  with  measuring  lines  on  the  outside, 
used  by  apothecaries  in  dealing  out  medicines.  Such  a  mea- 
suring instrument  was  used  ;  but  that  it  served  for  carrying 
ointment  is  improbable,  and  the  identification  of  the  A/t/jk  here 
with  .In  19-*s  seems  more  natural. 

*  In  Egypt,  too,  there  was  a  longer  cubit  and  a  shorter,  and 
these  two  were  related  to  one  another  as  7  to  6,  their  values  in 
inches  being  respectively  19-43  and  16-06. 
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In  the  Gospels  the  cubit  is  mentioned  in  Mt  6-', 
Lk  12-^,  and  Jn  2P.  In  all  these  passages  it  api)ears 
as  an  approximation,  and  neither  requires  nor 
admits  of  precise  determination.  Lengths  less  than 
that  of  the  cubit  are  not  alluded  to.  Of  greater 
lengtlis  the  following  occur,  being  outside  the  usual 
scale  as  given  above.  The  stadium  or  furlong  (Lk 
24^^  Jn  6^9  ipS).  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  scale,  and  appears  there  as  the  equivalent 
of  (iOO  ft.  (more  precisely  600  ft.  9  in.),  or  400  cubits. 
The  mile  (Mt  5"")  was  also  borrowed,  but  is  taken 
from  the  Roman  scale,  and  was  equal  to  7 '5  Greek 
stadia  (furlongs),  or  3000  cubits  (1700  yds.).  The 
day's  journey  (Lk  2'*^),  which  is  a  common  Oriental 
way  of  reckoning  distances  of  considerable  length 
at  the  iiresent  day,  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
ancient  times  also.  It  is  not,  however,  reducible 
to  any  dehnite  equivalent,  and  was  no  doubt  a 
very  elastic  term.  See  on  this  and  on  '  Sabbath 
day's  journey,'  art.  JoURNEY. 

2.  Hfeasures  of  Surf  arc. — Of  measures  of  area  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  NT  any- 
where. Occasional  allusions  to  the  purchase  of 
land  (Mt  IS"  27^  Lk  14^8  ;  cf.  Ac  P^)  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  include  the  measurement  used  in 
these  and  similar  transactions. 

3.  Pleasures  of  Capacity. — These  naturally  fall 
into  liquid  and  dry  measures.  Primitively  the 
most  common  word  for  measure  of  volume  in  Bible 
lands  was  perhaps  the  seah  {adrov,  /xerpov,  cf.  Mt 
13^,  Avhich  is  also  the  usage  of  the  LXX).  This 
was  tlie  '  measure '  jfj«r  excellence.  This,  however, 
became  differentiated  at  least  as  early  as  before 
the  NT  age  into  a  unit  of  dry  measure,  and  the 
hin,  with  twice  the  capacity  of  the  seah,  took  its 
place  in  the  corresponding  liquid  scale.  Neverthe- 
less, in  ascertaining  the  values  of  both  liquid  and 
dry  standards  of  measurement,  the  most  con- 
venient starting-point  is  the  seah.  This,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  easily  traceable  in  its  equivalents  in 
the  Grwco-Roman  metrology,  and,  on  the  other, 
as  the  unit  on  which  the  ephah-bath  is  based, 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  Palestinian  metrology  of 
botli  dry  and  liquid  varieties. 

As  to  the  equivalency  of  the  seah  in  the  classical 
Grfeco-Roman  system,  tlie  following  data  give 
testimony  :  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  iv.  5)  says,  'A  .9eah 
is  equal  to  one  and  one-half  Italian  modii.'  An 
anonymous  writer,  cited  by  Hultsch  (Mctr.  Script. 
i.  81.  6),  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  so  also  Jerome 
(on  Mt  13'''^),  who,  however,  probably  simply  re- 
produces this  representation.  On  the  other  Iiand, 
according  to  Epiphanius  (Mctr.  Script,  i.  82.  8), 
the  seah  was  equal  to  one  and  one-quarter  modii 
(20  sextarii) ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  jirecise  state- 
ment appears  from  the  same  writer's  equating  the 
seah  with  22  sextarii  elsewhere  [Metr.  Script,  i. 
82.  9).  Indirectly  from  the  identification  of  the 
bath,  the  cor,  and  the  hin  by  Josephus,  with  their 
corresponding  Roman  equivalents  (cf.  Ant.  Vlll.  ii. 
9,  XV.  ix.  2,  III.  viii.  3),  the  value  of  the  seah  is 
computed  at  22  sextarii  •  and  as  this  agrees  with 
the  equation  of  the  Babylonian  ephah-bnth  Avith  66 
sextarii  (Hultsch,  Griech.  and  Rom.  Mctr.  ii.  p. 
412),  it  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

This  gives  us  the  value  of  the  seah  in  Roman 
sextarii.  The  reduction  of  the  sextarii  to  present- 
day  English  standards  may  be  made  either  upon 
the  basis  of  the  calculations  of  Hultsch  (Metrol. 
p.  453),  which  yield  a  sextnrius  of  -96  pt.  (cf. 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.,  followed  by  Harper's  Z)iV<.  of 
Class.  Lit.  and  Ant.,  ed.  H.  T.  "Peck),  and  a  seah 
of  21  -h  pts.  (2  gals.  2  qts.  and  1  -f  pts. )  ;  or  this 
reduction  may  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  use 
of  the  Farnese  congius  (  =  6  .sextarii)  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  which  yields  a  sextarius  of  '99  pts.  The 
difference  in  results  between  these  methods  amounts 
to  no  more  than  -03  pt.  in  the  Roman  sextarius. 


Neither  of  the  two  methods  positively  excludes 
the  possibility  of  error,  but  the  latter  appears 
upon  the  whole  more  trustworthy.  Thus  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  table  we  have  the  equation  to 
start  with:  sexta)'ius= '99  pt.  The  scc(h  (22  scxt. 
~2  gal.  2  qts.  1'78  pts.)  is,  then,  approximately 
23+  pts. 

This  yields  for  the  dry  measure  the  scale  as 
follows  : 

Log.  Kab.  Omer.  Seah.  Ephah.  Cor. 
Log         .         .      1  =     1     pt. 

Kab         ..41  =4     pts. 

Omer       .         .       7-5     IS         1  =     7J      ,, 

Seah        ..     24        6  3-6       1  =  23-75  „ 

Ephah     .        .     72      18  10  3  1  =  71-28  „ 

Cor  (Homer)  .  720    180        100        30  10  1    =712-8    „ 

And  for  the  liquid  the  scale  as  follows  : 

Log.  Hin.  Seah.  Bath.     Cor. 

Log          .        .        1  =     1     pt. 

Hin          ..      12          1  =  11-9  pts. 

Seah        .        .      24          2  1  =  23-8    „ 

Bath        .        .       72          6  3  1  =  71-28  „ 

Cor          .        .     720  60  30  10            1         =712-8    „ 

These  two  scales  represent  the  values  of  mea- 
sures of  capacity  of  the  later  days  of  Judaism. 
For  OT  times  the  value  of  the  seah  would  have  to 
be  made  larger,  and  the  table  correspondingly  in- 
creased. For  practical  purposes  the  log = sextarius 
=  pt.  equation  may  be  cleemed  sufficient. 

In  the  Gospels  the  following  allusions  to  the 
scales  occur.  The  seah  (Mt  13^^,  Lk  13-')  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  of  an  ephah,  and  so  is  meant 
to  designate  generally  as  large  a  quantity  as  was 
usually  handled  in  household  necessities.  Three 
seahs  are  equal  to  35^  qts.  or  I  bushel.  The  cor 
(Lk  16'^)  ajipears  under  the  name  of  '  measure,'  the 
expression  being  naturally  a  general  and  inexact 
one.  The  total  quantity  intended  to  be  indicated 
is  100  cors  or  1110  bushels. 

Measures  not  included  in  the  above  scales  occur 
as  follows.  The  xestes  {^eaTTjs,  translated  '  cup,' 
Mk  7"*  '*')  was  probably  a  small  and  handy  house- 
hold vessel,  with  the  capacity  of  a  pint  measure,  and 
used  as  such.  The  modius  {fxodLos,  Mt  5'^,  Mk  4-i, 
Lk  11^,  tr.  in  all  the  English  versions  'bushel ')  is 
not  the  English  bushel,  but  the  Hebrew  seah.  The 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  Grfeco-Roman  usage. 
The  measure  itself  was,  like  the  xestes,  a  useful 
household  utensil.  The  metretes  (yaerpTjnjs,  Jn  2'', 
tr.  '  firkin ')  is  evidently  the  bath  of  the  Hebrew 
scale,  containing  approximately  9  gallons. 

Literature. — Hultsch,  Griech.  ti.  Bom.  Metrologie,  ii.  (1882), 
also  his  Collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sources,  under  the  title 
of  Metrologicomm  Scriptorum  ReUquice,  2  vols.  (1864-1866) ; 
Lehmann,  '  Altbab.  Mass  u.  Ge\vicht'(in  Verhandl.  d.  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  f.  Anthropol.  1889) ;  Zuckermann,  Dai  Jiidifiche 
Masssyston  (1867);  Nowack,  Heb.  Arch.  i.  198 ff.  ;  Benzinger, 
Heb.  Arch.  178  ff.  A.  C.  ZeNOS. 

WELL  [irrj-yri,  (pp^ap,  Jn  4^- "). — Tlie  one  well 
mentioned  in  the  CJospels  is  that  of  Jacob,  near 
ancient  Shechem,  under  the  northern  cliffs  of 
Gerizim.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is 
the  well  pointed  out  to  this  day  as  Bir  Ycikub  in 
the  eastern  opening  of  the  pass  of  Nablus.  Samari- 
tan, Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem  traditions 
support  this  identification  with  absolute  unanimity. 
See  Jacob's  Well. 

There  is  a  law  of  the  well  in  the  East,  which, 
although  unwritten,  receives  well-nigh  universal 
homage.  Drawing  water  from  the  cisterns  or  wells 
that  abound  in  Palestine  occupies  much  of  the 
women's  time.  The  stones  round  the  mouth  of 
many  a  well  are  scored  deeply  by  friction  of  the 
ropes  to  wliich  the  Tmcket  or  leather  dalxni}  is 
attached.  Few  experiences  are  more  trying  than 
to  pass  one  of  these  '  wells '  in  the  heat,  seeing  the 
water  in  the  cool  depths  but  having  '  nothing  to 
draw  with.'  The  appeal  of  the  thirsty  to  one 
drawing,    '  Give   me   to    drink,'   is  never  refused. 


WEST 


WICKED 
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While  surprised  that  a  Jew,  even  Avheii  urged  by 
thirst,  should  thus  accost  a  Samaritan,  the  woman 
did  not  deny  the  Saviour's  request.  Even  a  Mctd- 
wileh,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  of  all  Oriental 
sects,  will  give  water  to  the  thirsty,  if  appealed  to, 
although  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  pollution  he 
must  destroy  the  vessel  from  which  the  infidel  has 
druniv.  W.  EwiNG. 

WEST  (bvafiT)).  —  In  Palestine  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun  is  also  that  of  the  sea,  and  the 
West  is  therefore  the  source  from  which  rain  is 
generally  expected  (1  K  18^^  Lk  ll''^  The  ob- 
served connexion  between  western  clouds  and  rain 
letl  Christ  to  remark  on  the  strange  inattention 
to  the  spiritual  trend  of  the  times  (Lk  12-^^).  He 
attributed  such  disregard  and  misrepresentation 
to  self-delusion  resulting  from  insincerity.  He 
recognized  that  the  final  stage  of  imperviousness 
and  impotence  had  been  reached,  and  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  required  the  removal  of  both 
teachers  and  teaching  and  a  re-baptism  of  religious 
vision  and  thought  (Mt  2336-39,  INIk  S^-,  Jn  4^1). 

The  reference  to  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
as  the  equal  sources  from  which  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  to  draw  its  membership,  indicated  the 
universal  scope  of  His  own  relationshii>  to  the 
world.  The  same  truth  is  suggested  in  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the  city  with  an  equal 
number  of  open  gates  on  its  four  sides  (Rev  2V^). 
Hence  to-day,  in  the  statesmanship  of  that  King- 
dom, it  is  unwise  and  wasteful  to  transport  to  the 
East  the  controversies  and  cleavages  of  Western 
Christianity.  Only  the  universal  truths  of  the 
gospel  should  be  presented  to  the  universal  mission 
iield.  G.  M.  ]\IACKIE. 

WHALE.— See  Jonah,  Ninevites,  Sign. 

WHEAT. — Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  is  at  once 
(he  most  valuable  and  the  most  widely  distributed. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times,  as  is 
proved  by  the  finding  of  wheat  grains  in  some  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs.  In  ^^■hat  land  it  had 
its  origin  is  unknown,  but  de  Candolle  assigns 
the  honour  to  INIesopotamia.  In  Palestine  its 
cultivation  dates  back  to  a  time  prior  to  the 
Hebrew  conquest  (Dt  8^).  How  long  before  cannot 
be  said,  but  it  was  probably  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  OT  the  most  common  name  for  it  is  riEn, 
which  the  LXX  renders  in  most  instances  by  irvpos 
(Gn  30",  Ex  932  etc.)  but  sometimes  by  <rrros(Jg  6", 
Ezk  27"),  and  the  Vulg.  by  triticum  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  frumentum.  On  the  other  hand,  o-tros  is 
used  aiso  to  render  13  (Jer  23-8,  ji  22^),  ;„  (Nu  IS^^, 
Jer  3P2),  -inj;  (Jos  5"),  and  13^*  (Gn  422-3).  In  the 
NT  this  is  i\\%  term  invariably  employed  (Mt  3^^^ 
Lk  16''  etc.),  and  in  EV  it  is  nearly  always  trans- 
lated 'wheat.'  Like  the  Heb.  ]t\,  however,  alTos  is 
really  a  general  term  for  the  cereals.  But  we  can 
readily  understand  how,  just  as  in  Scotland  the 
word  '  corn '  has  become  practically  the  equivalent 
of  oats,  so  in  Palestine  <jItos  should  come  to  mean 
wheat.  For  it  was  the  most  common  and  the 
most  valued  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country, 
and  was,  as  it  still  is,  its  principal  breadstuff. 
Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Palestine. 
Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  492)  mentions  spe- 
cially three  of  them :  Triticum  compositum,  T. 
spelta  (which  is  the  most  common  of  all),  and 
T.  hyberniim. 

Wheat  is  sown  about  November,  shortly  after 
the  first  rains  have  softened  the  soil  and  rendered 
it  fit  for  ploughing.  It  is  ripe  in  May  or  June, 
but  the  time  of  harvest  varies  for  the  different 
districts,  being  earliest  in  the  low-lying  Jordan 
Valley,  and  latest  in  the  Lebanons.  The  processes 
of  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  and  sifting  have 


already  been  described  (see  Agriculture).  The 
return  yielded  by  wheat  varies  greatly.  Thirty- 
fold  is,  according  to  Tristram,  reckoned  a  good 
return  (oj).  cit.  489).  But  that  applies  to  Palestine 
as  it  is  now.  The  sixty-fold  or  hundred-fold  of  the 
parable  (Mt  13^  |i)  might  well  have  been  obtained 
in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity.  Wheat  was 
an  article  of  export  from  very  early  days  (Ezk  27", 
cf.  Ac  122"),  a^jjji  even  to  this  day  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  by  way  of  Haifa  and 
Beirut..     It  is  obtained  mainly  from  the  ^auran. 

Hugh  Duncan. 
WICKED. — Wickedness  (irov-qpia)  is  sin  contem- 
plated, not  in  the  light  of  judicial  guilt,  or  even  of 
moral  badness,  but  of  the  active  mischief  wliich  it 
works. 

Four  Greek  words  in  NT  are  translated  '  wicked '  in  EV. 

(1)  a.Si(Tf^o;  (only  in  2  P  21  31").  This  describes  the  man  who 
will  not  walk  according  to  the  lines  laid  down  (rtOia-yai)  for  him 
by  others  ;  the  man  who  gratifies  his  own  desires  and  whims,  in 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  Divine  regulation. 

(2)  «.vofx.o;  (Ac  223,  and  nine  other  times ;  ocvo/^ia,  sixteen  times). 
This  word  originally  has  to  do  by  deri\ation  with  the  sheep  that 
will  not  stay  in  its  own  pasture  (voaos),  or  the  man  who  breaks 
through  limits  (f^.tioj)  assigned,  and  hence  signifies  a  lawless  man. 
The  thought  is  similar  to  that  in  (1). 

(3)  y.x.y.oi.  Meaning  originallj'  '  unpleasant '  (cf.  Lk  165,  Ac  285, 
Rev  162),  and  then  '  failing  to  answer  expectation  or  fulfil  the 
apparent  reason  for  existence,'  the  word  comes  to  mean 
'  morally  bad '  as  opposed  to  ayatio;,  morally  good  (Mt  21-11  24'is, 
Col  35  etc.). 

(4)  :zovr,pit.  This  is  the  usual  NT  word;  and  it  occurs  very 
frequentl.v,  being  usually  rendered  'wicked'  or  'evil.'  It  is 
connected  by  derivation  with  Unl  (toki,-).  J.  J.  Schmidt  sug- 
gests that,  like  the  word  '  villainy,'  it  has  drifted  from  meaning 
'labouring'  and  hence  'lower  class'  to  '  degraded '  and  thence 
' \icious.'  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  root  thought  in 
T<jv/;/;d?  is  'causing trouble,'  'mischievous,'  and  thence  'actively 
wicked'  in  contrast  to  xPV"'°^i  '  activel.y  good.'  A  vivid  picture 
of  the  thought  involved  is  found  in  Mt  1324-30.  36-43^  where  the 
tares  are  the  fruit  of  the  '  wicked  one,'  o  To\v,poi.  The  bad  man 
{y.ce.xi,{)  may  be  content  to  sin  alone,  the  wicked  man  (^lotr.pc,;') 
seeks  to  draw  away  others  also. 

1.  TAe  causes  of  wickedness. — (a)  The  wicked  one 
(Mt  13'9-  38,  Eph  6'6, 1  Jn  2i3-  "  312,  perh.  Mt  6'3,  etc. ). 
The  first  great  source  of  evil  is  apparently  the  devil. 
He  is  the  great  mischief-maker  who  disarranges 
God's  orderly  world  {koct/xos,  Mt  4^  1335,  etc.),  and  is 
ever  found  in  antagonism  to  Christ's  dominion 
(Mt  133"-  39,  1  Jn  518-20  RV).  {b)  Wicked  spirits. 
Scripture  reveals  to  us  not  only  a  general,  but 
also  an  army  of  wicked  spirits  who  are  ever  ready 
to  do  his  work  (see  Mt  12^^  Ac  1912-13,  etc.).  (c) 
Fallen  human  nature.  Suggestions  from  without 
are  reinforced  by  willingness  from  within.  De- 
praved human  nature  (cf.  JNIt  7")  is  traitor  to  Christ 
(jNIt  1519,  Mk  722,  Lk  1139,  Ro  1^9).  This  is  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  world  apart  from  Christ 
(1  Jn  519,  Gal  1-*). 

2.  ]\Ianifestations  of  ivickeclness. — The  tree  of 
wickedness  has  many  kinds  of  fruit,  by  which  we 
detect  its  character  (Mt  7"-  ^8) :  e.g.  violence  (Mt  539, 
Ac  17^,  2  Th  32),  hypocrisy  (Mt22'8)^  ^n  unforgiving 
spirit  (Mt  1832),  idleness  (Mt  2526),  unbelief  (He  3^2), 
self-sufficiency  (Ja  4^6),  spite  (3  Jn'") ;  everything, 
in  fact,  that  is  unlike  Christ,  flourishes  in  the 
devil's  Eden — the  lost  world. 

3.  The  consequences  of  wickedness. — The  'children 
of  the  wicked  one,'  if  unredeemed  from  his  service, 
will  share  his  doom  (Mt  13^9.  so  2526.  su^  jj^  129. 32  .  ^f. 
Eph  22-  3). 

4.  The  remedy  for  toickedness. — God's  attitude 
towards  the  wicked  man  is  not  one  of  implacable 
anger,  but  of  winning  kindness  (Lk  635).  Recon- 
ciled through  the  cross  of  Christ  (Col  P"- 21),  the 
wicked  man  may  find  complete  pardon  for  the  past. 
Nay  more,  he  may  be  so  renewed  in  nature  as  to 
have  no  taste  for  his  former  way  of  life  (Ro  129, 
Ac  326,  1  Co  58,  1  Th  522).  And  further,  he  may  not 
only  be  completely  ransomed  from  the  slavery  in 
which  he  was  formerly  held  (Mt  6^3,  jn  1715,  2  Th 
33,  1  Jn  5^8  jiV),  but  may  become  actually  victori- 
ous, through  the   imparted  power  of   Christ,  over 
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the  evil  one,  who  is  now  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
his  former  subject  (iJn  2^^-  ",  Eph  6'i-i=*). 
Literature. — Trench,  Synonyma;  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer, 

Lexx.  S.VV.  xxxes,  rrovtipos.  H.   C.   LEES. 

WIDOW  (xvpo-)- — Four  widows  are  referred  to  in 
the  Gospels. 

1.  Anna  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk  2^^-^),  a 
devout  woman  described  as  a  prophetess,  who  had 
been  a  widow  eighty-four  years,  and  who  con- 
stantly frequented  the  Temple,  passing  her  time  in 
fastings  and  prayers,  and  who,  coming  up  at  the 
moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  spake  of  Him  to 
those  present  who  were  expecting  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Lewis  MS  of  the  Syriac  Gos- 
pels says  that  Anna  lived  only  seven  days  with 
her  husband,  an  alteration  not  improbably  made 
by  some  scribe  with  the  object  of  reducing  Anna's 
age  to  a  less  unusual  limit.     See  also  art.  Anna. 

2.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  or  Zarephath,  referred 
to  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  4-=- 26)  as  an  instance  of  a  Gentile  who  had 
entertained  Elijah,  and  had  received  a  blessing  by 
his  means.  It  has  been  suggested  by  A.  Meyer 
{Jesii  Muttr.rsprni'hc,  iv.  8)  that  the  word  '  widow ' 
here  may  have  been  '  Gentile '  in  some  Aramaic 
original,  ]Zl».Ld3|  [annaitha],  the  feminine  of 
'  Gentile '  or  '  Syrian '  having  been  confused  with 
"JAVVnil  (armalta),  'a  widow.'  If  this  were  so, 
then  our  Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  the  Syrian 
would  be  l)alanced  by  a  reference  to  '  a  woman 
who  was  a  Syrian '  or  '  Gentile.' 

3.  The  widow  of  Nain  (Lk  7""^^),  a  little  town 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor 
in  Galilee,  to  whom  our  Lord  uttered  His  com- 
passionate 'Weep  not'  just  before  restoring  her 
only  son  to  life.  The  people  who  witnessed  the 
miracle  exclaimed  that  a  great  projihet  had  risen 
up  among  them,  probably  with  reference  to  Elijah 
or  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom,  like  Christ,  had 
raised  a  widow's  son. 

4.  The  poor  widow  who  cast  her  two  mites  into 
the  treasury  (Mk  12"-«,  Lk  2V-*),  whom  Christ 
commended.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  prac- 
tical applications  of  this  incident  and  of  our  Lord's 
praise  of  the  widow,  that  she  cast  in  '  all  her  living,' 
that  is  to  say,  her  day's  entire  income,  or  '  all  that 
she  liad  to  live  upon  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swete),  and  that  consequently  the  phrase  '  widow's 
mite'  is  incorrectly  applied  to  small  sums  de- 
ducted, and  more  or  less  easily  spared,  from  a 
daily  income. 

In  addition  to  these  four  Avidows,  who  Avere 
actual  persons,  a  wddow  is  a  character  in  one  of 
our  Lord's  parables  (Lk  18^'^),  who,  having  no  power 
to  enforce  the  justice  she  claims,  obtains  it  at 
length  by  her  importunity  ;  and  from  this  our  Lord 
draws  His  a  fortiori  conclusion  that  God  will  hear 
and  answer  those  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
Him.  Further,  widows  are  referred  to  by  Christ 
(Mt  23"  [omitted  by  RV],  Mk  12«,  Lk  20«)  as 
being  often  cruelly  oppressed  and  defrauded  by 
the  Pharisees  of  His  day. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  our  Lord's 
mother  was  a  widow  during  the  time  of  His 
ministry,  hence  His  recommendation  of  her,  just 
before  His  death,  to  the  beloved  discijile  (Jn  19-'^'-)- 

The  honourable  and  important  position  which 
widows  occupied  in  the  early  Church  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  respectful  and  sympathetic  tone 
in  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  above  places 
of  the  Gospels. 

In  the  Lewis  MS  of  the  Syriac  Gospels  the  Syrophoenician 
woman  (Mk  726)  is  described  as  a  widow.  This  may  be  another 
instance  of  the  possible  confusion  of  '  widow '  and  '  Gentile ' 
alluded  to  above.  ALBERT  BONUS. 


WIFE  (71'J'^).  —  For  the  general  subject  see 
Family,  Makkiage,  Woman. 

Our  Lord  places  the  claims  of  a  wife  above  those 
of  a  father  or  mother,  and  emphasizes  in  the  most 
striking  way  the  spiritual  and  bodily  unity,  indis- 
soluble except  for  one  cause,  of  the  two  who  have 
been  joined  together  in  marriage  (Mt  19''"^",  Mk 
lO-"^-)-  And  precisely  because  of  His  exalted  con- 
ception of  a  wifes  place  in  her  husband's  heart. 
He  teaches  the  absoluteness  of  His  own  claims 
on  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  His  disciples,  by 
setting  them  clearly  in  a  man's  eyes  over  against 
those  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  It  was  on  the 
same  occasion  on  which  He  pi'onounced  what 
might  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  married 
womanhood  that  He  uttered  those  solemn  words 
about  the  need  of  forsaking  a  wife  for  His  sake 
and  the  gospel's  (Mt  19-»,  Mk  10-9;  cf.  Lk  IS-"). 
And  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  among 
the  rejected  excuses  of  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  gi'acious  invitation,  is  that  of  the  man  who 
said,  '  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not come '  (Lk  W^).  J.  C.  Lambert. 

WILD  BEASTS.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  64''  f. 

WILDERNESS.— The  word  or  words  (more  or 
less  synonymous)  which  the  EV  tr.  by  '  wilderness ' 
or  '  desert '  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  translators,  and  after  them  the 
ordinary  readers  of  Holy  Scripture,  have  to  con- 
tend with,  because  that  word  does  not  convey  to 
our  mind  the  idea  of  something  we  know  :  in  our 
western  European  countries  there  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  any  desert  or  wilderness,  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  unable  to  consult  our 
own  experience,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  books 
we  have  read,  and  upon  notions  obtained  in  that 
way.  Immediately  there  rises  in  our  memory  the 
view  of  a  desert  of  sand,  stretching  itself  out  of 
sight  in  a  complete  solitude,  and  giving  to  the 
caravans  of  travellers  scarcely  any  other  choice 
but  death  from  thirst,  or  burial  under  the  moving 
soil  blown  up  by  some  terrible  windstorm.  Such 
is  the  classical  representation  of  a  desert  or  wilder- 
ness, and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  errors  for  the 
understanding  of  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible 
where  that  word  occurs.  There  is  no  '  desert  of 
sand'  either  in  Palestine  or  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word- which  is 
usually  tr.  'desert'  or  '  Avilderness '  (midbar)  does 
not  in  the  least  convey  the  idea  of  solitude  or 
desolation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  belongs  to  a  root 
which  means  '  to  pasture,'  and  therefore,  etymo- 
logically,  '  feeding-ground '  or  '  pasture-land '  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  exact  translation.  But  if 
we  should  adopt  it,  another  ambiguity  would  be 
created,  and  a  false  notion  suggested.  Indeed,  for 
a  European  reader,  a  pasture  is  a  meadow  with 
abundant  grass,  which  is  not  at  all  true  of  the 
Palestinian  midbdr. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  '  wilderness '  in  the  Bible,  one  has  to 
remember  that  there  were — and  are  still— nomads 
in  Bible  lands.  Those  people  are  not  addicted  to 
agricultural  life,  but  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ; 
they  live  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  lands,  be- 
tween these  and  other  regions  which  are  either 
uninhabitable  or  practically  uninhabited.  The 
territories  held  by  those  nomads— called  Bedawin 
in  modern  times — are  not  without  water  and  grass  ; 
but  these  indispensable  resources,  required  for  the 
herds,  are  both  scarce,  and  the  tribes  of  shepherds 
are  compelled  to  remove  their  camps  from  one 
place  to  another  for  feeding  and  Avatering  their 
cattle.  The  midbar  is  therefore  essentially  the 
ground  occupied  by  nomad  tribes  ;  it  forms  around 
agricultural  districts  a  zone  variable  in  extension 
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A  further  discourse,  correctly  connected  in  Lk 
1149-51  ^vith  group  (2)  (in  Mt  233^«'-  incorrectly  at- 
tached to  Mk  123'*-*'*  ^  Mt  231-1-)  carries  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  denunciation  of  the  scribes 
who  had  blasphemed  the  Holy  Spirit.  Speak- 
ing now  directly  in  the  name  of  '  the  wisdom  of 
God'  (Lk  II'*"),  Jesus  predicts  their  impending 
fate,  and  in  the  Matthiean  form  (which  properly 
includes  the  pathetic  appeal  to  Jerusalem,  sepa- 
rated from  it  in  Lk.  [Mt  233"-s»  =  Lk  133^f-]).^the  for- 
saking of  '  your  house '  by  God's  Spirit.  Not  only 
have  we  throughout  this  context  the  characteristic 
forms  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  but  the  final  warning  is  expressly  in- 
troduced as  an  utterance  of  '  the  wisdom  of  God  ' 
{i]  (Tocpia  Tou  0eou),  by  which  should  be  understood 
not  the  specific  title  of  an  individual  writing  of 
this  literary  category,  but  the  entire  canon  of 
'  Wisdom  '  writings,  inclusive  of  the  lost  work  from 
which  the  extract  is  made.  The  following  con- 
siderations Avill  make  this  clear  : — 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  previous  line  of  thought  is  ap- 
parent from  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  God's  messengers  (with 
Mt  23  34-37  =  Lk  ll^-si  iss^f-  cf.  Jit  1239ir.  =  Lk  1129ft-).  to  the  vain 
plea  of  the  Spirit  [Wisdom]  (with  Mt  2337-39  =  Lk  133-if-  cf.  Mt 
1238^2  =  Lk  1129-32),  and  to  the  house  left  desolate  (with  Mt  2338f. 
=  Lkl335  cf.  Mt  12-i3-'is  =  Lk  1124-36).  Many  considerations,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  it  probable  that  Mt  2334-39  (  =  Lk  ii49-5i 
1334f),  if  not  more,  is  really  drawn  from  some  lost  '  Wisdom ' 
writing,  (a)  The  sending  of '  prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes ' 
(hdkhdmim  and  ^dpherim)  is  something  which  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  (Mt.)  but  only  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (Wisdom), 
(h)  The  adoption  of  the  figure  of  Ps  367  914,  is  315,  Dt  32ii  is 
appropriate  only  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  broods  over  Jeru- 
salem ;  it  is  actvially  so  applied  in  2  Es  130.  it  will  appear 
to  many  inappropriate  if  made  an  utterance  of  Jesus  person- 
ally. The  same  maj'  be  said  in  less  degree  of  the  threat  of 
the  forsaking  of  the  house  (cf.  Jer  127  223.  Josephus  pre- 
serves a  kindred  legend  of  voices  in  the  Temple  saying,  '  Let  us 
remove  hence,'  BJ  vi.  v.  3).  (c)  The  whole  context  Mt  2334-39 
reappears  in  paraphrase  in  2  Es  12S-37,  which,  though  late  and 
Christianized,  preserves  the  material  in  the  form  of  an  utterance 
of  '  the  Lord  Almighty.'  (d)  Mt  2335  contains,  as  some  think,  an 
anachronistic  reference  to  the  murder  of  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Baruch,  shortly  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  v.  4). 
This  consideration,  however,  ma.v  be  disregarded,  as  the  refer- 
ence ma.v  also  be  explained  as  a  confusion  of  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (2  Ch  24-0-22)  vvith  the  prophet  Zechariah  son  of 
Berechiah  (Zee  li). 

2.  Lk  7' -83  presents  a  context  interconnected  by  the  thought 
fundamental  to  the  saying  Mt  III6-19 — the  Friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners — the  narrative-material  with  the  exception  of  71-10  = 
Mt  85  10- 13  being  peculiar  to  Luke.  Tlie  discourse  and  narrative- 
material  have  the  same  bearing,  and  the  former  includes  the 
nucleus  of  the  '  wisdom  '  sayings  of  Mt  11. 

It  tlius  appears  that  in  the  two  groujis  of  dis- 
cour.se-material  principally  represented  in  Mt  11 
and  12  and  Lk  7  and  11  we  have  inextricably 
intermingled  (1)  sayings  of  Jesus  wherein  His  own 
gracious  mission  was  set  over  against  the  harsher 
warning  of  the  Baptist  as  the  message  of  the 
IJivine  Wisdom  ;  and  (2)  extracts  in  defence  of  His 
beneficent  works,  from  the  actual  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, these  extracts  having  been  embodied  along 
with  His  words  of  denunciation  of  the  scribes,  either 
by  Himself  or  in  the  .subsequent  development  of 
Evangelic  tradition.  To  draw  the  line  with  pre- 
cision between  authentic  utterances  of  Jesus,  and 
material  subsequently  adapted  from  the  Wisdom 
literature  because  pronounced  by  'the  wisdom  of 
God  '  (Mt  1 1-^"^**  ?)  surpasses  the  powers  of  criticism  ; 
I  Hit  the  endeavour  is  the  more  needless  because  the 
really  significant  fact  is  that  Jesus'  actual  teach- 
ing, at  least  in  the  form  given  it  by  the  source 
here  employed  in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  was  so 
closely  allied  to  the  ideas  of  this  Wisdom  literature 
as  to  permit  of  intermingling  at  an  extremely  early 
date.  A  later  example  of  tlie  process  of  adapta- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  pap.yrus 
which  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  the  characteristic 
Wisdom  utterance  :  '  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  flesli  was  I  seen  of  them  (cf.  Bar 
3^^),  and  1  found  all  men  drunken,  and  iione  found 
I  athirst  among  them,  and  my  soul  giieveth  over 


the  sons  of  men  because  they  are  blind  in  their 
heart '  ( Oxyrh.  Log.  III. ). 

3.  Other  elements  of  discourse-material  from  the 
Third  Gospel  and  Acts  may  be  clearly  traced  to 
a  source  of  the  same  Wisdom  type,  if  not  the 
same  composition.  («)  In  particular,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  hedonistic 
Epicureanism  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  pointedly  con- 
trasted with  a  higher  wisdom  in  the  great  discourse 
on  the  true  riches  of  Lk  12'^"^^,  jiart  of  which  is 
taken  up  in  ^It  6*^"^^.  The  polemic  against  Ec  2 
in  12^-'"-i  becomes  tenfold  more  pointed  as  the  dis- 
course proceeds  to  comjiare  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies  and  the  provision  of  the  ravens  '  which  have 
neither  store-chamber  nor  barn '  (cf.  v.^^)  with 
'Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  (cf.  Ec  P^-is  21-25). 
The  subject  of  the  discourse  ('  wherein  life  con- 
sists,' vv.i^'  22£.)  is  as  distinctive  of  Hebrew  Wis- 
dom literature  as  the  form  and  pliraseology. 

{())  To  the  same  original  context  must  be 
reckoned  the  greater  part  of  Lk  16,  the  material  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  '  wisdom  '  of  the 
unrighteous  steward  in  the  use  of  '  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness '  is  a  subject  manifestly  in  close 
relation  to  the  use  of  riches  connnended  in  12^3"^^, 
the  affinity  extending  even  to  the  phraseology 
(with  16"  'riches  that  fail'  cf.  \^^  '  treasure  that 
faileth  not').  The  combination  of  the  two,  tliei'e- 
fore,  in  Mt  G^^'^^,  a  propos  of  the  heavenly  recom- 
pense (Mt  6'-  ''•  ^^),  probably  reflects  a  real  con- 
nexion of  Lk  12^3"^^  with  16*-'^  in  the  source. 

Similar  reasoning,  based  partly  on  tlie  phrase- 
ology (cf.  16'°  with  18'^)  partly  on  the  subject- 
matter,  connects  the  rest  of  Lk  16  (exc.  v.i''-  ^^) 
with  18"-"  (19"--''?).  The  two  companion  parables 
lgi9-25  ^yy  26-31  seeni  to  be  a  later  addendum)  and 
IS^-i"*  exemplify  tlie  principle  laid  down  in  16'^, 
while  16i«  =  Mt  ll'-""  links  the  wiiole  with  Lk  7-"'-. 
The  whole  group  of  teachings  and  parables  on 
worldly  conditions  is  thus  seen  to  have  a  common 
occasion  and  bearing,  a  common  spirit,  and  a  com- 
mon jjoint  of  view  not  elsewhere  shown  in  the 
Gospels,  but  closely  resembling  the  social  teaching 
of  James  (cf.  p-"  21-"  4='-  «•  i"-  i^^-  51-"). 

(f)  A  kindred  subject  having  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  Lk.,  but  otherAvise  only  scantily  repre- 
sented in  the  Gospels,  is  that  of  dependence  on  the 
Divine  bounty  in  answer  to  prayer  (Lk  IP'*^), 
which  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the  com- 
•panion  parables  (11^-**  and  18'-*).  The  bare  and 
Avholly  disconnected  fragment  taken  up  in  Mt  7'^"" 
is  as  inadequate  to  represent  this  exquisite  group  as 
is  Mt  &'^-^*  if  bereft  of  the  parables  on  the  Foolish 
Rich  Man  and  the  Shrewd  Steward.  Once  more, 
it  is  the  Ep.  of  James  that  supplies  an  echo  of  the 
same  spirit  (cf.  I'^-s-  "  4'^'-  5'3-i8). 

It  is  clear  that  the  method  here  applied  may  be 
extended  to  much  of  the  special  discourse-material 
of  Lk.,  including  perhaps  some  elements  of  Acts 
(on  Solomon  in  Ac  7**-^"  see  Yale  Bicentennial  Con- 
trihutions,  1901,  p.  271  f.).  It  is  sufiicent  for  the 
present  to  indicate  that  a  large  element  of  our 
Third  Gospel  is  thus  characterized. 

vi.  Wisdom  utterances  represent  a  special 
TYPE  OF  Gospel  traditions. — The  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Wi.sdoni  discourses  to  the  recog- 
nized Gospel  sources  is  one  wliich  inevitably  sug- 
gests itself  as  soon  as  the  fact  is  reco.gnized  that 
they  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
point  of  view.  It  becomes  our  duty,  accordingly, 
to  trace  at  least  the  outline  of  an  answer. 

1.  The  di.scourse-material  of  Mt  11-12  falls  out- 
side the  pentad  characterized  by  the  colophon  koX 
iyevero  ore  freXecrei'  k.t.X.  already  discussed  in  art. 
LOGIA. 

2.  Besides  being  separated  by  narrative-material 
from  these  groups,  Mt  11-12  differ  from  them  in  the 
fact  of  their  relation  to  the  narrative,  from  which 
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they  are  inseparable,  and  in  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  their  language  to  the  Lukan  parallels. 
As  against  the  groups  of  login  which  have  not,  and 
from  their  character  do  not  require,  a  narrative 
setting,  the  discourse  of  jNIt  11  not  only  relates  the 
coming  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  but  presupposes 
an  account  of  Jesus'  works  of  healing,  and  even 
requires  us  to  suppose  the  reader  somewhere  in- 
formed of  what  had  given  rise  to  the  taunt  '  Be- 
hold a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  piiblicans  and  sinners.'  The  same  applies  to 
the  discourse  in  defence  of  Jesus'  exorcism  '  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.'  This  indispensable  narrative- 
element  is  always  supplied  more  fully  and  in 
better  connexion  by  Lk.,  in  some  cases  by  Lk. 
alone  (Lk  \V«-  \2^^--'). 

3.  The  similarity  of  language  to  the  Lukan 
parallels  is  here  very  exceptional,  reaching  the 
degree  of  verbal  identity  for  Avhole  sentences,  and 
positively  requiring  the  use  of  the  same  written 
Greek  source. 

i.  This  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  re- 
semblance serves  to  connect  other  non  -  Markan 
elements  of  Mt.,  such  as  3^-4^1  S'"'^-  ^®"^",  which  are 
again  found  to  fall  outside  the  Mattha^an  pentad, 
to  difier  in  content  and  point  of  view  from  the 
Logian  source,  and  to  be  at  once  more  complete  and 
for  the  most  part  more  authentic  in  detail  in  Luke 
than  in  Matthew.  Linguistic  i:)eculiarities  in 
several  instances  prove  the  dependence  of  jNIt.  in 
these  portions.  Thus  'lepova-aXrjfi  is  used  by  Lk. 
68  times  against  3  (5  ?)  employments  of  'lepoaoXv/j-a. 
The  latter  forna  on  the  contrary  is  invariably  em- 
ployed in  ^Slt.,  Mk.,  and  Jn.,  except  thrice  in  Mt 
23^^  =  Lk  13^"*.  ^aaiXeia  rod  deov  is  systematically 
changed  by  Mt.  to  tQv  ovpavusv.  There  are  but 
four  exceptions:  Mt  19^^  {  =  Mk  10-^)  and  12-8 
2pi-«  (cf.  Lk  7-9  11-"). 

vii.  Relation  to  narrative  -  elements  of 
Synoptic  tradition. — Although  our  First  and 
to  a  less  extent  our  Third  Evangelist  both  derive 
the  main  framework  of  their  narrative  from  our 
Second,  this  Second  itself  is  not  wanting  in  evi- 
dences of  dependence  on  the  source  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  Wisdom  chapters  of  Mt.  and  Luke. 

1.  This  relation  appears  in  the  description  of  the 
Baptist  as  Elias  (Mk  1--  s- « ;  *  cf.  Lk  7-«-  ^,  Mt 
11",  2K  P);  of  the  Temptation  (Mk  V\  the 
dyyeXoi  and  dripla  coming  from  Ps  9P^"^^  quoted  in 
Lk  4^"'-)  ;  of  Jesus  as  '  eating  and  drinking  '  while- 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  fasting,  and  as 
'  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners'  (INIk  2'^"---  ^^""  ; 
cf.  Lk  7^^'-) ;  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  (Mk 
322-35  .  f.f  Lk  ll"-2«),  and  perliaps  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mk  9--"  ;  cf.  Lk  9-^-'^'^).  In  all  these 
passages  of  Mk.  and  in  other  loosely  connected 
material  (938-_Jo=Lk  9^^^-  12"-«  =  Lk  21i-^)  the  con- 
text of  Lk.  gives  more  or  less  conclusive  evidence 
of  priority.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
other  Markan  narratives  such  as  6'"^  niay  also 
have  been  derived  hence,  though  the  present  Lukan 
form  has  been  afl'ected  by  Mk. 

2.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  narrative-elements 
peculiar  to  Lk.  with  the  source  thus  characterized 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  speak.  The  common  point 
of  view  of  this  material,  presenting  Jesus  as  the 
friend  and  champion  of  the  lowlj-,  from  His  child- 
hood in  the  manger,  welcomed  by  shepherds,  to  His 
acceptance  by  the  thief  on  the  cross,  is  well  known. 
Nor  can  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  repentant 
harlot  (Lk  736-5")  ]jg  separated  without  violence 
from  the  discourse  context.  It  is  only  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  that  Lk  71-"  and  2V-*  find  themselves  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

*  Note  especially  the  rare  form  i<r9a  found  only  in  Lk  733-  34 
107  and  2230.  in  all  the  other  55  occurrences  of  the  verb  in  the 
NT,  including  10  in  Mark  and  9  of  Lk.'s  own,  the  regular  form 
iirti.a  is  used. 


viii.  Conclusions  as  to  proto-Lukan  source. 
— Admitting  the  precarious  character  of  all  at- 
tempts at  extricating  the  Synoptic  sources,  and 
the  probable  development  of  the  Antiochian  (?) 
tradition  between  the  period  of  its  employment  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  and  its  ultimate  incorporation  by 
Lk.,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  following  infer- 
ence. A  type  of  Gospel  tradition  grew  up  (at 
Antioch  ?)  intermediate  between  those  to  which 
tradition  attaches  the  names  respectively  of  '  Mat- 
thew '  and  '  John,'  and  containing  the  ^  XexdefTa 
7j  irpaxOivra  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  preaching 
of  Peter.  The  Mattha?an  tradition  is  especially 
connected  both  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiquity  and  by  internal  evidence  with  Jerusalem. 
It  takes  as  its  method  the  agglutination  of  tlie  logia 
of  Jesus  into  a  five-fold  new  Torah,  as  '  command- 
ments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.'  This  agrees 
with  the  legalistic  tendencies  of  the  Palestinian 
Church  and  the  methods  of  the  Synagogue  as  illus- 
trated, e.g.,  in  t\\e Pirke Aboth  (cf.  theOxyrliynchus 
Logia).  Besides  the  hcdachic  type  of  Gospel  tra- 
dition the  earliest  testimony  recognizes  a  haggadic, 
of  which  Peter  is  the  authoritative  source.  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  branches,  the  earlier  (Mk.) 
connected  by  tradition  and  internal  evidences  with 
Rome,  the  later  (Jn.)with  Ephesus,  both  almost  as 
Avholly  preoccupied  Avith  the  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  as  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  drama  of  the  Ministry  and  Passion  for 
proof  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the  earlier 
(Mk. ),  connexion  with  the  Petrine  tradition  is  still 
close.  In  the  later  (Jn. ),  Pauline  Logos-doctrine 
wholly  dominates.  ]\Iidway  between  these  two 
types  of  Gospel  tradition,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
GriBco  -  Roman,  is  developed  that  which  tradi- 
tion credibly  associates  with  the  name  of  Luke 
at  Antioch.  Combining  both  sayings  and  doings 
(fip^aro  Troietv  re  koI  diddffKeiv,  Ac  P)  in  juster  pro- 
portion than  Mk.,  it  finds  in  the  history,  as  ex- 
hibited in  both  elements,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom- 
doctrine.  As  our  First  canonical  Evangelist  pre- 
sents as  the  opening  scene  of  the  ministry  the  new 
Lawgiver  on  the  Blount  of  Beatitudes,  so  our  Third 
presents  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
where  the  '  words  of  grace  '  uttered  by  the  bearer 
of  '  the  Sjjirit  of  the  Lord  God '  are  rejected  by  His 
own  people,  the  tragedy  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 
The  theme  is  constant,  but  is  developed  alike  in 
message  of  grace  and  deed  of  mercy.  The  whole 
career  of  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  '  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Analysis  of  the 
sources  of  canonical  Lk.-Acts  reveals  no  difference 
in  this  fundamental  point  of  view.  From  the  be- 
ginning, as  in  the  5th  cent.,  the  Antioch  school  is 
historical,  and  its  historical  sources  admittedly 
include,  in  Acts, -if  not  in  the  Gospel,  the  oldest 
narrative  of  the  NT.  By  the  standard  of  internal 
evidence  its  tradition  is  more  markedly  Petrine 
than  ]Mk.;  its  Christology  roots  itself,  like  the 
Pauline,  but  with  less  of  the  Hellenic  speculative 
development,  in  that  broadest,  most  humanitarian, 
most  tolerant  school  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  fol- 
lowers and  exponents  of  'all-virtuous  Wisdom.' 

ix.  Wisdom  speculation  in  the  develop- 
ment OF  Christology. — The  conception  of  Wis- 
dom as  affecting  Synoptic  tradition  involves  such 
literary  analysis  of  the  source  as  the  foregoing. 
As  affecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  it 
involves  at  least  a  passing  glance  at  the  Pauline 
Christology,  the  link  between  Synoptic  and  Johan- 
nine  doctrine. 

1.  The  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul  stands  in 
unmistakably  close  relation,  as  regards  its  ante- 
cedents, wdtii  the  Wisdom  literati^re  ;  and,  as  re- 
spects its  subsequent  development,  with  the  Johan- 
nine   Logos-doctrine.     St.  Paul's  indebtedness   to 
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or  breadth  ;  ^ioiuetimes  culture  wins  over  unculti- 
vated lands,  sometimes  these  regain  spaces  formerly 
tilled  and  sown.  At  the  boundary  itself  of  those 
two  tracts  of  land  live  some  populations  which 
hold  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  :  they  are  half  -  sedentarj^ 
half-shepherds  (InxU-Fellahm,  IniU-Bcdaicin),  and, 
dwelling  still  under  tents,  they  cultivate  the 
ground,  plough,  sow,  and  reap  (cf.  Max  von  Oppen- 
lieim,  Vum  Mittelmeer  ziim  Persischcn  Golf,  1900, 
ii.  pp.  78-84).  Even  in  the  interior  of  cultivated 
districts,  where  villages  and  towns  exist,  there  are 
frequently  patches  of  land  where  the  soil  remains 
abandoned  to  itself,  without  culture,  and  they 
otter,  therefore,  the  same  character  as  the  exterior 
zone  inhabited  by  nomads.  Those  spaces  are 
generally  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle, 
and  have  also  been  called  midbdr.  They  are  found 
even  near  towns  ;  thus  the  OT  mentions  the  wil- 
dernesses of  (libeon,  of  Tekoa,  of  Damascus,  of 
Riblah  (MT  DiUnh,  Ezk  6").'  Besides  those  local 
denominations,  others  occur  which  applj^  to  peri- 
pheric regions  :  wildernesses  of  Sliur,  of  Sin,  of 
Sinai,  of  Paran,  of  Zin,  of  Kadesh,  of  Ethan  (or 
Y<'im-Su})li),  of  Maon,  of  Ziph,  of  Beersheba,  of 
Engedi,  of  Jeruel,  of  Beth-aven,  of  Edom,  of  Moab, 
of  Kedemoth.  Several  of  these  wildernesses,  as 
their  names  show,  cover  vast  sjjaces  ;  others,  on 
the  contraiy,  represent  quite  limited  places. 

One  of  the  most  important  deserts  is  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  twenty  hours  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth,  which  constitutes,  with  the  Mountain 
[Hnr),  the  South  {Ncgcb),  and  the  Low-Country 
{SJicphclah),  the  four  parts  of  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  the  region 
situated  east  of  the  watershed,  between  this  high 
line  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
wildernesses  of  Ziph  and  of  Maon  are  portions  of 
it  in  the  south,  as  well  as  those  of  Engedi  and 
Tekoa  in  the  middle  ;  and  finally  also,  in  the  north, 
the  rough,  barren,  and  uninhabited  district  where 
the  roatl  runs  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (cf.  Lk 
j()30ff.j  That  wilderness  is  an  uneven,  undulating 
table-land,  where  conical  hills  and  rocky  hillocks 
arise,  where  deep  ravines  are  cut  between  steep 
walls  of  rocks  ;  it  falls  down  towards  the  east — 
liere  in  gradual  declivities,  there  in  sudden  and 
aljrupt  slopes — in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
situated  1500  or  2000  feet  below.  No  river  or 
rivulet,  no  trees,  no  villages  ;  a  soil  without  vege- 
tation, either  sandy  or  stony,  here  and  there  with 
scarce  and  meagre  grass,  which  is  avidly  sought 
for  by  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  belonging 
to  a  few  miserable  camjis  of  black  or  brown  tents. 
That  wilderness  was  the  refuge  of  David  when 
persecuted  by  Saul  (1  S  22-26) ;  he  knew  it  from 
the  time  of  his  youtli,  having,  when  a  boy,  followed 
there  the  herds  of  his  father  (16"  l?^^-"^^).  Later 
on  the  same  region  sheltered  Judas  Maccabseus 
and  his  companions  (1  Mac  9^^). 

The  wildernesses  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
all  as  inclement  and  inhospitable  as  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah.  They  are  sometimes  inhabited  ; 
they  contain  wells  and  cisterns,  towns  (Jos  IS""-, 
1  K  9i»,  2  Ch  8^)  and  houses  (1  K  2^),  herds  of 
sheep  (1  S  17^*),  and  pastures  (Ps  65^^''). 

The  Gospel  of  John  alludes  twice  to  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (3"  Moses  lifting  the 
serpent,  and  6'''-  *^  the  manna).  The  Synoptics  do 
not  mention  it ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  specially  in  Stephen's  discourse  (73«-«)  and 
in  1318,  and  in  1  Co  10^  and  He  3^  (quoting  Ps  95^) 
and3i^.  \i  h  I 

The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  named  several  times 
in  connexion  with  John  the  Baptist.  His  youth, 
according  to  Lk  P",  was  spent  'in  the  deserts'  ; 
that  is,  certainly,  with  the  keepers  of  herds,  away 
from  towns  or  villages,  in  solitude  and  contempla- 


tion. In  that  respect,  as  Mell  as  in  others,  John  is 
like  Amos,  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa.  According  to 
the  Gospels,  '  the  deserts '  included  also  the  country 
near  Jordan — beyond,  that  is,  east  of,  the  river — 
where  John  began  his  ministry,  preaching  and 
baptizing  (Mt  3',  Mk  1^  Lk  3- ;  cf.  Mt  IF,  Lk  7"-*;  see 
artt.  Bethabaea,  John  the  Baptist,  Jordan), 
and  the  four  Gospels  ap]>ly  to  that  event  the  pro- 
phecy of  Is  40=*  (Mt  3^  Mk  1^  Lk  3'',  Jn  l-^). 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  not  been  content  with  the  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Gospels  which  connect  John  the  Baptist's 
life  and  work  with  the  wilderness  :  it  has  connected  also  his 
birth  with  it.  The  place  where  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  dwelt 
beiny:  only  vag-uelj-  named  in  Lk  13«,  it  has  been  identified  by 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  pilgrims,  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  with  a  village  situated  about  4  miles 
west  from  Jerusalem;  the  Arabs  call  it  ' Ain-Karim,  but  it  is 
known  in  the  language  of  the  Churches  as  '  St.  John  in  the 
Desert'  or  'St.  John  in  the  Mountain.'  That  place  is  not  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah  ;  its  neighbourhood  is  cultivated  and 
fertile,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  one  can  use  that  word 
when  speaking  of  Judaea.  Even  if  we  should  suppose  that 
such  was  the  birthplace  of  John,  it  would  be  unjustified  to 
consider  it  as  being  'in  the  wilderness'  (cf.  ZDPV  xxii.  pp. 
81-93). 

It  is  also  in  the  wilderness  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  place  the  scene  of  the  Tem))tation  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  4^,  Mk  1^^  Lk  4^).  Since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  contrived 
to  localize  that  event  in  a  particular,  well-defined 
spot,  and  has  chosen  for  it  the  wild  and  desolate 
m(rantain  which  arises  almost  vertically  above  the 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  west  from  the  oasis  of  Jericho. 
A  Greek  convent,  continuation  of  a  very  old  laura, 
which  was,  if  not  founded,  at  least  developed  by 
Elpidius  (ZDPV  iii.  p.  13),  is  suspended  on  the  side 
of  that  mountain,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Mount  of  the  Quarantania  [Jebcl  Karantul),  on 
account  of  Jesus  fasting  40  days.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  impossible  to  prove  or  to  disjjiove  that  this 
place  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Temptation. 

Galilee,  and  particularly  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  Avas  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  rela- 
tively well  peopled  :  this  is  proved  by  the  Gospels, 
and  still  more  explicitly  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus.  There  were,  hoAvever,  spaces  of  land 
without  human  habitations,  and  probably  left  to 
the  shepherds  and  their  cattle.  Accoixling  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels,  several  scenes  of  the 
Galilpean  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  of  His  teach- 
ings, were  connected  with  places  of  that  sort, 
designated  now  as  '  a  desert '  or  '  a  wilderness ' 
{^pT]fjLos  or  ip-r}ixla),  now  as  'a  desert  place'  {^prj/bios 
rdiros).  We  have  to  mention  here  (a)  the  multi- 
plication of  loaves  (Mt  14«--i,  Mk  6^-*\  Lk  Q'^-'^ 
Mt  15^2-38^  ]vii^  gi-io).  (J)  Jesus  withdrawing  for 
prayer  (Mk  P^,  Lk  5^"),  or  to  avoid  the  crowd 
(Mk  1«,  Lk  4^^  Jn  11^^);  (r)  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  (Lk  8-^) ;  (d)  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheej) 
(Lk  15^"''),  where  the  99  sheep  remain  '  in  the 
wilderness,'  whereas  the  shepherd  goes  after  that 
which  is  lost  until  he  finds  it. 

Literature.— PjE'FS'f,  1871,  pp.  3-80;  E.  H.  Palmer,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodus,  2  vols.,  1871;  Furrer,  art.  '  VViiste '  in 
Schenkei,  Eib.  Lex.  v.  pp.  680-685  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  pp. 
312-317  ;  Buhl,  GAP,  pp.  96-99  ;  Lagrange  in  RB,  1896,  pp.  618- 
643,  1897,  pp.  107-130,  605-625,  1900,  pp.  63-86  ;  B.  Baentsch, 
Die  waste,  ihre  Namen  iind  ihre  bildliche  Ainvendiing  in  den 
A  Ittest.  Schriften,  1883  ;  Pierre  Loti,  Le  Desert «,  1895  [descrip- 
tive], and  other  [more  scientific]  books  of  travels  in  the  Sinai- 
Peninsula  ;  Bonhoff,  '  Die  Wanderung  Israels  in  der  Wiiste '  in 
SK,  1907,  pp.  159-217.  LUCIEN  GAUTIEE. 

WILL.—  '  Every  man,'  says  Thomas  Reid  ( Woi-ks, 
1863  ed.,  p.  530),  'is  conscious  of  a  power  to  deter- 
mine, in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  u^jon 
his  determination.  To  this  power  we  give  the 
name  of  Will ;  and,  as  it  is  usual,  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  to  give  the  same  name  to  the  power 
and  to  the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  "  Will"  is 
often  put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  volition.'     On  the  question 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  -will  see  Free  Will  and 
Liberty  ;  and  on  the  human  %vill  of  Jesus  see 
80UL,  668''.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  a 
perfect  example  of  how  our  great  possession  of 
freedom  shoukl  be  used,  has  shown  us  by  His  own 
perfect  subordination  of  His  will  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  that  the  goal  at  -which  we  should  aim  is 
to  have  our  wills  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
God,  whether  it  be  His  Avill  as  to  our  enduring  or 
His  will  as  to  our  doing.  '  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt '  Mt  (26=*«) ;  '  I  came 
tlown  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  him  that  .sent  me '  (Jn  6^^).  It  is  our 
part  to  seek  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to 
obey  where  God  would  have  us  to  obey,  and  endure 
where  He  would  have  us  to  endure. 

'  Our  vvUls  are  ours  to  make  them  thine.' 

Literature. — NT  Commentaries ;  Hastings'  DB ;  the  works 
of  Thomas  Reid ;  R.  A.  Thompson,  Christian  Theism ;  Hill, 
Lic/ari's  in  DiDinity  \  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Vlirixtiaii  JrU'liijion;  Ritschl,  Jiistificat ion  and  Reconciliation; 
and  I'hilosophical  and  Theological  works  in  general. 

George  C.  Watt. 
WIND  (ctj/e/xos ;  trvevfia  only  in  Jn  3*). — 'The  four 
Avinds"  (Mt  24^\  Mk  13-^)  is  an  expression  standing 
for  '  north,  south,  east,  and  west,'  the  winds  in 
Palestine  coming  mainly  from  these  directions. 
These  winds  retain  their  character,  varied  only  in 
degree,  throughout  the  year.  The  north  wind  is 
cold  ;  the  west,  from  the  sea,  moist ;  the  south, 
warm  ;  and  the  east,  from  the  desert,  dry.  This 
last  is  very  pleasant  in  the  winter  months  ;  but  in 
spring  and  autumn,  when  it  is  prevalent,  it  is 
exceedingly  oppressive,  a  few  hours  often  causing 
every  living  thing  to  droop.  The  popular  belief 
that  the  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  east  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  writer's  experience  of  over 
five  years  in  Galilee.  The  most  memorable  storm 
in  that  period  was  from  the  west.  See,  further. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  59L  W.  Ewing. 

WINE  (olvos ;  once,  Ac  2^^  y'KedKos). — The  climate 
and  soil  of  Palestine  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grapes,  and  from  very  early 
times  wine  has  been  a  common  beverage  in  the 
country.  In  the  OT  it  is  praised  as  a  source  of 
good  cheer  to  the  heavy  of  heart,  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  faint,  and  as  a  token  of  a  full,  happy,  and 
prosperous  life  (Pr  31",  Ps  104^'^).  The  dangers  of 
excessive  indulgence  are  indeed  clearly  indicated. 
The  prie.st  while  on  duty,  and  the  Nazirite  during 
the  currency  of  his  vow,  might  not  touch  it  (Lv  10^, 
Nu  6^).  The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  presented  in 
revolting  colours  (Pr  2329«'-,  Is  28^f-).  The  Rechabite 
abstinence  from  wine,  however,  arose  probably  from 
the  nomadic  view  of  the  vine  as  the  symbol  of  the 
settled  life,  not  from  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
wine  in  itself  (W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets,  84,  389).  In 
the  Gospels  wine  appears  with  bread  as  represent- 
ing ordinary  fare  (Lk  7^^) ;  it  is  drunk  on  festive 
occasions  (Jn  2^),  and  at  religious  feasts  (Mt  26"^ 
etc.).  Mingled  with  oil,  it  is  applied  to  wounds  as 
a  healing  agent  (Lk  10^)  ;  mingled  with  myrrh,  it 
is  used  as  a  narcotic  (Mk  15^^). 

The  ancient  methods  of  wine-making  per.sist  to 
the  present  day.  Commonly  the  grapes  are  placed 
in  a  large  shallow  trough,  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  juice  is  there  trodden  out,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  channel  to  a  deeper  trough  at  a  loAver 
level.  The  time  of  the  vintage  and  wine-treading 
is  one  of  great  joyfulness  among  the  people,  their 
labours  ])eing  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  songs, 
and  rhythmic  clapping  of  the  hands.  Fermentation 
sets  in  quickly.  The  first,  or  what  the  Jews  called 
the  '  tumultuous '  stage,  might  be  passed  in  four 
days,  during  which  the  wine  remained  in  the 
trough,  or  vat,  if  possible.     It  was  then  put  into 


earthenware  jars  which  had  been  lined  with  pitch, 
or,  if  it  were  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  into  '  bottles,' 
where  the  process  was  completed.  In  about  three 
months  the  wine  was  fit  for  use. 

Where  the  soil  was  deep,  a  press  was  '  digged ' 
in  the  earth  (Mt  2p3  g^^^.  )_  jijjg^  jj^^jj^  round  with 
masonry,  and  carefully  cemented,  received  the 
juice  expressed  in  a  wooden  structure  set  on  the 
surface. 

The  'bottles'  are  partially  tanned  goat-skins. 
The  apertures  where  legs  and  tail  have  been 
severed  are  sewn  up,  leaving  only  that  at  the  neck, 
which  is  firmly  tied  when  the  skin  is  filled.  The 
wine  in  the  fir.st  stage  of  fermentation,  if  tied  in 
the  skins,  would,  by  reason  of  the  gas  generated, 
bur.st  them.  When  the  'tumultuous'  stage  is 
passed,  the  new  'bottle'  yields  sufficiently  to 
pei'mit  completion  of  the  process.  '  Bottles '  once 
stretched  in  this  way  had  no  further  jjowers  of 
distention,  and  if  used  again  for  the  same  purpose 
would,  of  course,  burst  (Mt  9"  etc.). 

Ditterent  qualities  of  wine  were  distinguished 
(Jn  2^"),  jjrobably  indicated,  as  they  are  still,  by 
the  localities  Avhere  they  are  produced.  The  '  new 
wine'  of  Ac  2^^  (lit.  'sweet  wine')  was  jjrobably 
'  the  wine  made  from  the  drip  of  the  grapes  before 
the  clusters  are  trodden  in  the  wine-jiress — stronger 
than  the  thin  sour  wines  used  as  daily  beverages ' 
(Lindsay,  Acts,  in  loc).  The  modern  '  sweet  wine ' 
is  made  from  the  white  or  green  grapes,  the  juice 
being  slightly  boiled. 

There  is  nothing  known  in  the  East  of  anything 
called  '  wine '  which  is  unfermented.  Pharaoh's 
butler  pressed  grapes  into  his  master's  cup  (Gn  40'^). 
'  In  a  text  found  at  Edfu,  it  is  said  that  grapes 
squeezed  into  water  formed  a  refreshing  beverage 
which  was  drunk  by  the  king'  (Driver,  Genesis, 
in  loc. ).  This  possibly  corresj^onds  to  the  Spanish 
drink  made  by  squeezing  grapes  not  quite  ripe  into 
water.  But  it  is  never  called  'wine.'  The  'y\iVKos 
of  Ac  2'^  was  certainly  fermented.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  vintage  was  eight  months  passed, 
which  i^ut  the  keeping  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
out  of  the  question,  it  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
drunkenness  by  those  Avho  must  have  known  its 
character.  The  wine  used  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
— people  most  conservative  in  their  religious  cus- 
toms— at  the  Passover,  is  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
And  there  is  no  trace  of  any  tradition  among  them 
of  a  change  having  been  introduced.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  drinker  of  unfermented  grape  juice 
may  be  gathered  from  the  saying  in  Pirke  Aboth 
(iv.  28),  '  He  who  learns  from  the  young,  to  what 
is  he  like?  to  one  that  eats  unripe  grapes,  and 
drinks  wine  from  his  vat.'' 

While  in  the  NT  wine  is  j^lainly  regarded  as 
good,  and  its  medicinal  value  is  recognized  (1  Ti 
5-^),  there  is  no  blindness  to  the  danger  attached 
to  its  abuse  (see,  e.g.,  Eph  5'^,  1  Ti  3*,  Tit  2^).  The 
question  of  total  abstinence,  like  that  of  slavery, 
had  not  yet  been  raised.  No  argument  for  total 
abstinence  can  be  built  on  the  significance  of  terms 
used  for  'wine'  in  Scripture.  But  'the  Apostle  Paul 
has  stated  the  case  for  total  abstinence  in  Ro  14 
in  a  \vay  that  does  not  need  the  treacherous  aid 
of  doubtful  exegesis  for  its  support'  {DB,  s.v. 
'Food').  See,  further,  Hastings'  DB  ii.  31  fi'.  ; 
Mackie,  Bible  Manners  and  Cnstoms,  43  ft'.;  Ben- 
zinger,  Heb.  Arch.  (Index) ;  Fowler,  The  Wine  of 
the  Bible.  W.  EWING. 

WINTER  (xeifJ-i^v,  Mt242<',  Mk  13^8,  Jn  lO^^).— This 
is  the  time  of  cold  and  rain-storms.  The  modern 
Arab,  name,  esh-shitta',  means  literally  'the  rain.' 
It  is  the  season  in  which  the  rain  supply  of  the 
year  falls  ;  it  lasts  roirghly  for  seven  months,  from 
"October  till  April  inclusive,  thus  including  the  part 
of  the  year  which  we  call  spring  (see  Summer). 
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While  in  tlie  deejier  parts  of  the  Jordan  Valley  it  is 
never  very  cold,  the  raw  air  Itreeds  many  discom- 
forts in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  higher  lands, 
however,  the  cold  is  often  intense,  snow  lying  at 
times — e.g.  in  Jerusalem — to  a  depth  of  some 
inches.  The  rain  moistens  the  soil,  hard  baked  by 
the  summer  sun.  In  a  land  where  the  science  of 
road-making  is  practically  unknown,  the  paths  go 
swiftly  to  mud,  so  that  travel  in  winter  is  always 
toilsome,  and  not  seldom  perilous.       W.  EwiNG. 

WISDOM.— 

1.  Use  of  the  conception  in  Biblical  history  and  literature. 

A.  As  applied  to  a  school  of  thought. 

1.  The  '  wise  men.' 

2.  Their  writings. 

B.  As  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1.  Jewish  hj'postatization. 

2.  Christological  development. 

A.  ii.  NT  use  of  the  word  croipiot.. 

1.  In  the  Gospels. 

2.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

3.  In  the  Ep.  of  James  and  elsewhere. 

iii.  Use  of  word  and  concept  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

1.  In  comparisons  of  His  message  with  the  Baptist's. 

2.  To  rebuke  blasphemy  against  His  work. 

iv.  Matthsean  connexions  of  the  two  groups  of  sayings. 

1.  Wisdom  sayings  of  Mt  11. 

2.  Wisdom  sayings  of  Mt  12. 

V.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups. 

1.  Lk  1149  51  a  Wisdom  utterance. 

2.  Relation  to  context  of  Lk  7  =  Mt  11. 

3.  Connected  discourse-elements  of  Lk.-Acts. 

(«)  Lk  1213-34. 
(6)  Lk  16.  18914. 
(c)  Lk  111-13  181-8. 
vi.  The  Wisdom  utterances  represent  a  special  type  of 
Gospel  tradition. 

1.  Independent  of  Matthsean  Logia. 

2.  Inseparable  from  narrative. 

3.  Employed  in  common  Greek   form   by  Mt.  and 

Luke. 

4.  More  fully  and  authentically  present  in  Luke, 
vii.  Relation  of  this  to    narrative-elements    of    Synoptic 

tradition. 

1.  Dependence  of  Mark. 

2.  Relation  to  peculiar  narrative-element  of  Luke, 
viii.  Oonclusions  as  to  proto-Lukan  source. 

B.  ix.  Wisdom  speculation  in  the  development  of  Christology. 

1.  The  Wisdom  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  as  related — 

(a)  to  (Jewish)  Stoicism. 

(b)  to  Apocalyptics. 

(c)  to  Mystery-religion. 

2.  The  Johannine  and  Patristic  Christology. 

(a)  Substitution  of  Greek  terminology  (Logos 
for  Wisdom). 

(6)  Standpoint  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

(c)  The  Wisdom  utterance  Mt  112>30  the  link 
between  Synoptic  and  Johannine  Christ- 
ology. 

Literature. 

1.  The  Biblical  conception. — In  Biblical  lan- 
guage the  term  'wisdom'  (OT  .i2?ri  hohhmdh,  LXX 
and  NT  (TO(pia,  rarely  4>p6ur)(Tis  (Lk  1",  Eph  P),  or 
avvecFLs  (Lk  2^'',  Eph  3^)),  is  applied  {A)  to  a  human, 
{B)  to  a  Divine  attribute. 

A.  Under  the  former  head  is  included. — 1.  The 
type  of  thought  illustrated  in  the  school  of  religio- 
philosophical  thinkers  contemporary  with  and  later 
than  the  prophets,  rivalled  and  ultimately  dis- 
placed by  the  scribes.  Thus  the  designation  of  Mt 
23^'*,  'prophets  and  wise  men  and  scribes,'  is  seen 
to  be  historically  correct,  as  against  the  modified 
form  of  Lk  ll'*''  ('prophets  and  apostles';  cf.  1  Th 
2'^  Eph  2-"  etc.),  the  representatives  of  these  schools 
of  Jewish  thought  being  regarded  as  commissioned 
by  and  endowed  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  2.  In  a 
derived  sense  the  writings  of  these  inspired  men 
(t)  vavaperos  croipia,  applied  by  Hegesippus  and  Pales- 
tinian writers  generally  to  the  group  Pr.-Wisd. 
of  Sol. ;  see  Eus.  HE  iv.  xxii.  8,  '  Nicene  and  post- 
Nicene  Fathers'  [ed.  Schafl'-Wace],  with  note  by 
McGifi'ert),  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  'the  Wisdom  of  God  saith'  (Lk  l\^^)  = 
'the  Holy  Ghost  saith'  (He  3^)  = 'the  Spirit  (of 
apocalyptic  prophecy)  Saith'  (1  Ti  4\  perhaps  re- 
ferring to  Janncs  and  Jambres,  2  Ti  3*). 

B.  The  designation  '  Wisdom  of  God,'  or  simply 


'  Wisdom,'  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  manifest  in  creation  and  redemption,  in 
the  illumination  of  the  mind  and  regeneration  of 
the  soul. 

1.  In  the  Hokhmdh,  or  Wisdom  literature,  this 
is  the  habitual  designation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
especially  conceived  as  manifesting  the  redeeming 
love  of  God,  which  goes  forth  to  seek  and  save  the 
erring  (Wis  1®  72--28).  Personification  of  Wisdom 
(Job  28,  Pr  8),  iinder  the  later  speculative  influence 
of  Stoic  metaphysics,  passes  imperceptibly  into 
h.ypostatization  and  a  Logos-doctrine,  cosmological 
as  well  as  soteriological  (Wisdom  =  the  Metathron, 
Wis  9^- 1« ;  cf.  Sir  24,  Wis  7--"-)-  In  Philo  the  terms 
'  Wisdom '  and  '  Logos '  are  practically  equivalent, 
the  Stoic  term  naturally  tending  among  Greek 
readers  to  displace  the  Hebrew.  Contemporane- 
ously, under  the  mythologizing  influence  exerted 
through  apocalyptic  literature,  the  redemptive 
mission  of  Wisdom  (Wis  O^''^-)  develops  into  an  un- 
mist.akable  avatar  doctrine,  wherein  Wisdom  be- 
comes incarnate,  and  dwells  among  men  (Bar  3^^, 
cf.  Oxyrh.  Frgts.  Log.  iii.),  or  even  descends  to 
the  underworld  to  '  visit  all  that  sleep,  and  shine 
upon  all  that  hope  in  the  Lord '  (Sir  24^^  Lat. ;  cf. 
jiscudo-Isaiah,  ap.  Iren.  Hmr.  III.  xx.  4,  and  Eph 
5").  Rejected  by  men,  she  ascends  again  to  her  seat 
in  heaven  (Enoch  xlii.  1),*  whence  she  returns  to 
be  poured  out  upon  the  elect  in  the  Messianic  age 
(xlix.  1 ).  The  mythologizing  tendency  was  strongly 
reacted  against  by  the  scribes,  especially  in  the 
period  of  Akiba,  during  the  rivalry  of  Synagogue 
and  Church  in  Palestine  (A.D.  70-135).  On  the 
Jewish  side,  from  this  time  forward,  all  personifi- 
cations of  the  Divine  Wisdom  were  rigidly  re- 
stricted in  their  application  to  the  Mosaic  Torah 
(Sir  2423-27,  Bar  4^,  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  14,  vi.  10). 
We  even  find  later  readings  in  Jewish  texts  alter- 
ing hoJihmdh  to  tdrdh  {a-ocpia  to  v6/j.os).  In  general, 
after  the  schism  of  the  Nazarenes,  speculative 
thought  (doctrine  of  the  Merkabah)  is  rigorously 
suppressed. 

2.  On  the  Christian  side  Wisdom  speculation 
continued  to  develoj)  in  both  the  cosmological  and 
the  soteriological  directions,  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  a  basis.  In  the  Johannine  literature 
the  Greek  term  '  Logos '  is  adopted,  though  the 
Wisdom  doctrine  itself  continues  Hebrew  ;  but  in 
the  2nd  cent.  Fathers,  as  in  Philo,  'Wisdom'  and 
'  Logos '  are  interchangeable  and  equivalent.  Both 
designate  the  Spirit  of  God  incarnate  in  Christ. 
The  influence  of  mystery  myths,  already  trace- 
able in  pre-Christian  apocalypse,  becomes  more 
pronounced.  Gnostic  speculations  becoming  com- 
pletely mythological.  In  these  Wisdom  {rj  "Zocpia, 
or  Achamoth= hokhmdh)  is  the  feminine  or  passive 
principle  in  the  scheme  of  I'edemption,  ^(xittjp  the 
active.  The  present  discussion  Avill  confine  itself 
to  the  NT  use  of  the  two  conceptions  of  wisdom  : 
{A)  as  the  inspired  message  of  God  through  the 
'  wise  men '  (hakhdmim)  ;  [B)  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
itself,  resident  in  Jesus,  and  manifested  in  His  life 
as  well  as  in  His  teaching.  For  the  history  of 
Wisdom  as  the  Hebrew  philosophy,  and  as  a  hypo- 
stasis equivalent  to  the  Stoic  Logos,  the  reader  is 

*  The  note  of  R.  H.  Charles  on  this  passage  of  Enoch  is  too 
significant  to  be  omitted  :  '  The  praise  of  wisdom  was  a  favourite 
theme.  Wisdom  was  regarded  as  having  her  dwelling-place  in 
heaven  (Ixxxiv.  3,  Job  281214.  20-24,  Bar  329,  Ecclus  244),  and  as 
coming  to  earth  and  desiring  to  make  her  abode  with  men  Pr. 
I20ff.  8ff.  91-10,  Ecclus  247 ;  but  as  men  refused  to  receive  her  (cf. 
xciv.  5),  she  returned  to  heaven.  But  in  the  Messianic  times  she 
will  return,  and  will  be  poured  out  as  water  in  abundance, 
xlix.  1,  and  the  thirsty  will  drink  to  the  full  of  wisdom,  xlvii.  1 ; 
she  will  be  bestowed  on  the  elect,  v.  8,  xci.  10 ;  cf.  Apoc.  Bar. 
xliv.  14,  4  Ezra  viii.  52  ;  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  abide  in 
the  Messiah,  the  Elect  One,  xlix.  3.'  What  is  here  said  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  parallel  to  Ac  2i6ff.  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (cf.  Nu  1129)  and  to  the  agraphon  :  '  Et 
factum  est  cum  ascendisset  dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons 
omnis  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  requievit  super  eum,'  etc. 
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referred  to  the  artt.  '  Wisdom,'  '  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture,' '  Wisdom,  Book  of,'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
tlie  Encyc.  Biblica. 

ii.  NT  USE. — 1.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  word 
crocpia,  and  its  cognates  in  tlie  Gospels,  shows  it  to 
be,  in  some  sense,  distinctive  of  the  Lukan  writ- 
ings, in  which  Jesus'  teaching  is  presented  primarily 
under  this  aspect  of  'wisdom  of  God,'  many  ex- 
amples having  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Hokhmah  (^Yisdom)  literature  (see  Briggs,  Expos, 
Times,  viii.,  ix.  [1897-98]  four  articles  on  '  The  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  Messiah').  The  characteristic 
strophic  form  is  apparent  also  in  some  discourse- 
material  found  only  in  Mt.  {e.g.  5-"-  ^''-  ^^f-  ^s'-  ^sf.  (32-6. 
"'"'^),  but  is  disarranged  by  additions  in  the  canonical 
form  of  this  Gosjiel.  The  word  aocpia  occurs  but 
once  in  Mk.  (6^=Mt  13''^),  and  is  applied,  as  in  Lk 
040.  S3  j^j^fi  ^ijg  series  cited  below,  to  Jesus'  endow- 
ment w-ith  tlie  Spirit.  It  occurs  twice  in  Mt.  (IP^ 
12^'-),  both  occurrc^nces  being  in  passages  verbally 
identical  with  Lk.,  and  in  a  less  original  form. 
In  Lk.-Acts  it  occurs  10  times;  but  the  Liikan 
use  is  specially  noteworthy,  because  endowment 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  habitually  spoken  of, 
whether  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  of  His  forerunners, 
or  of  His  successors,  as  the  xdpicr/xa  of  'wisdom.' 
So  of  Jesus  (Lk  2^'^-  ^-,  cf.  2"  auvea-is  and  4--  X6701 
xdpLTos),  of  the  endowment  of  the  Twelve  with  the 
Spirit  (2115),  of  ^he  Seven  (Ac  6^),  of  Stephen  (6^0),  of 
Joseph  (7^°),  of  Moses  (7").  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
conception  of  the  endowment  of  Jesus  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  is  supplanted  by  that  of  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos.  The  word  aocpia  and  its  cog- 
nates are  wholly  Avanting. 

2.  With  this  Gospel  use  should  be  compared  that  of  the  NT 
elsewhere.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  word  occurs  IG  times 
in  the  passage  I  Co  11V-319^  wherein  St.  Paul  contrasts  '  the 
wisdom  of  God,'  which  endows  those  who  '  have  the  mind  of 
Christ '  with  '  the  wisdom  of  this  world ' ;  and  9  times  in  the 
twin  Epistles (Eph.-Col.),  written  to  oppose  a  'philosophy  and 
vain  deceit '  (Eph  41'*  '  wiles  of  error ')  b.y  means  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  'a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  imderstanding  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  will.'  It  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  but  three  other 
instances,  two  of  which  (1  Co  12S,  2  Co  112)  are  directly  related 
to  the  group  first  mentioned,  while  the  third  occurs  in  the 
doxology  Ro  ll^s.  The  x'^P"^H-'^  of  wisdom  claimed  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  liV-216,  Eph  33  11,  cf.  1  Co  128)  is  conceded  to  his  letters  in 
2  P  315. 

3.  The  only  other  NT  employments  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
connected  group  of  ideas,  are  in  James  and  the  Apocalypse. 
In  Ja  15313.15.17  'wisdom'  is  more  exclusively  practical  and 
ethical,  but  is  emphatically  a  Divine  endowment.  The  concep- 
tion of  '  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above '  (/.f .  the  Divine 
Spirit,  given  to  all  that  ask,  Ja  15),  manifested  in  works  of  love, 
is  contrasted  with  wisdom  of  the  tongue  in  Ja  3.  The  former  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  just  or  righteous  man 
(0  h^xxio;),  a  use  which  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Sirach  and  the 
OT  Wisdom  literature.  Cf.  Lk  Vi  <fpeyr,<n;  hixxiuv,  and  16**  <?pow- 
/Mus  .  .  .  fpovi/j-uTipoi.  In  the  Apocal.vpse  '  wisdom '  is  an  attribute 
of  God  in  the  doxologies  .51'-  712  (cf.  Ro  ll'«) ;  otherwise  it  is 
referred  to  only  as  an  endowment  like  that  of  Joseph  (Gn  4l38f) 
and  Daniel  (Dn  61^),  requisite  to  solve  riddles  (Rev  1318  179). 
The  usage  and  concejition  of  the  Third  Evangelist  appear  thus 
to  stand  midway  between  that  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Paul, 
with  traces  of  the  same  use  in  certain  parts  of  Mt.  and  Mark. 

iii.  Use  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.— The 
discourses  of  Jesus  furnish  a  meagre  but  trust- 
worthy starting-point  for  a  history  of  the  term  in 
its  Christological  development.  Among  these  dis- 
courses we  cannot  venture  to  reckon  the  saying 
Lk  21"  (  =  i2ii  =  Mt  1019'- =  Mk  13"  =  Jn  IS^^f-),  since 
the  parallels  make  it  probable  that  o-ro'^a  kclI  crorpla 
(cf.  Lk  2^'  prudentiam  et  os,  cod.  e. )  is  only  the 
characteristic  Lukan  mode  of  expressing  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Paraclete.  All  other  occurrences  of 
the  word  or  connected  idea  in  the  discourses  stand 
more  or  less  closely  related  with  one  of  two  in- 
cidents :  (1)  Jesus'  denunciation  of  the  faithless 
generation  which  rejected  for  opposite  reasons 
both  the  Baptist's  mission  and  His  own  (Mt  11), 
or  (2)  His  denunciation  of  the  scribes  who  blas- 
phemed the  Spirit  of  God  whereby  He  wrought, 
demanding  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mt  12-'''*^).  These 
discourses  are  variously  distributed  in   our  First 


and  Third  Gospels  (Mt  ll--^"  I2"---«  21=8-32  23^^-3^ 
and  Lk  1^^-^^  lOi^-i^-  2if.  1124-26.  29-32.  49-5])^  1,^^  ij^^-g  ^^ 
common  a  close  connexion  in  thouglit  and  a  re- 
semblance of  language  in  exceptional  degree  as 
between  the  two  canonical  reporters.  In  these 
two  groups  of  discourses,  therefore,  must  be  found, 
if  anywhere,  the  basis  in  Jesus'  own  utterances  for 
the  subsequent  application  in  Christology  of  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Wigdom. 

iv.  Matth^an  Connexions  of  the  two 
Groups  of  Sayings.— 1.  The  Mattha'an  context 
of  gToup  (1)  starts  from  the  question  of  John's 
disciples.  This  is  made  the  occasion  by  Jesus  of 
a  comparison  of  unrepentant  Israel  to  children 
who  are  pleased  with  neither  the  mournful  nor 
the  gay  melodies  of  their  playmates.  His  hearers 
had  been  displeased  at  the  asceticism  of  John,  and 
are  equally  so  with  the  genial  life  of  the  '  Friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  As  against  this  re- 
jection by  the  self-righteous  of  the  message  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  '  Wisdom's  children ' 
(here  those  who  had  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
John,  cf.  21""-,  Lk  7-^^-)  afford  the  justification  of  her 
methods  (Mt  11-"^'').  In  Mt.  the  discour.se  con- 
tinues with  the  denunciation  of  '  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  Avere  done,'  a  paragraph 
which  is  perhaps  accountable  for  the  reading  ^pya 
in  some  MSS  for  reKva  in  v."*.  These  verses  (Mt 
11"°'-^)  are  otherwise  placed  by  Lk.  ;  but  those 
which  follow  (Mt  ll-5--7  =  Lk  lO"-"-)  again  relate  to 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus  which  is  delivered  to  Him 
{wapedodyj  fioi)  by  His  Father  (in  contrast  with  the 
Trapddoais  of  the  scribes,  Mk  7'"'),  and,  though  hid 
from  the  wise,  is  revealed  to  the  'little  ones.' 
This  in  turn  introduces  in  ]\It  Ips-so  j^j^  invitation 
closely  resembling  those  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  literature  of  tliis  class 
(cf.  Sir  51-'^'''-  6'*  and  Oxyrhynchus  Log.  iii.  [iv.]). 
This  closes  the  chapter  and  the  discourse. 

2.  In  Mt  \2^-*^  substantially  the  same  subject  is 
resumed,  but  it  is  now  a  propos  of  the  blasphemy 
of  the  scribes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ascribing 
Jesus'  e.xorcismsto  Beelzebub  (12"'^'),  the  interven- 
ing material  (12'"-^)  comprising  the  two  Sabbath 
incidents  of  ]Mk  2-^-3''.  In  this  further  denuncia- 
tion, not  of  the  scribes  but  still  of  '  this  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  Jesus  declares  that  it  will 
fare  worse  than  the  Ninevites  ;  for,  while  these 
repented  at  the  warning  of  Jonah,  this  generation 
has  rejected  a  greater  warning  (i.e.  the  Baptist's  ; 
cf.  ll^'i**  and  Bacon,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  App.  C. 
iv.  V.  pp.  216-231).  It  is  condemned  also  by  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  because  she  came  to  hear  '  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,'  whereas  this  generation  has 
rejected  a  more  gracious  appeal  (7rAetoi'  =  '  a  greater 
matter,'  i.e.  Jesus'  message  of  forgiveness  con- 
ceived as  the  '  wisdom '  of  God).  A  concluding 
parable  (Mt  12^3-45^li^  ip-"--«)  likens  'this  evil 
generation,'  with  its  Pharisaic  mania  piirifica,  to 
'  a  house  swept  and  garnished  '  which  becomes  the 
abode  of  demons,  because  inhospitable  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.  It  is  highly  noteworthy  that  in  both 
groups  the  condemnation  is  uttered  by  Jesus  for 
rejection  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  discourse  anent  the  Baptist  is  assumed  to  be 
manifest  in  Jesus'  message  of  forgiveness,  in  the 
case  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  in  His  healing 
power.  The  significance  of  the  use  of  the  term 
'wisdom'  in  both  cases  (Mt  1P»  12^-)  for  the 
gracious  and  winning  appeal  of  God's  redeeming, 
forgiving  love,  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  con- 
trast in  both  instances  with  the  Baptist's  harsher 
message  of  warning  against  '  the  Avrath  to  come.' 
This  is  manifest  from  the  figures  of  wailing  versus 
piping,  mourning  versris  dancing,  fasting  versus 
feasting,  preaching  of  Jonah  versus  wisdom  of 
Solomon, 
v.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups. — 
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Stoic  philosophy  and  ethics  is  set  forth  by  no  less 
a  niastei'  than  Lightfoot  ( '  St.  Paul  and  Seneca ' 
in  Com.  on  Phil.).  Recent  demonstrations  of  his 
much  more  extensive  and  direct  dependence  on  the 
Wisilom  literature,  especially  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Intcrnat.  Crit.  Com.  on.  liomans,  by  Sanday  and 
Ileadlam,  p.  51  ;  cf.  Grafe,  '  Das  Verhiiltniss  der 
])aulinischen  Schriften  zur  Sapientia  Salomonis ' 
in  'ill.  Abh.  C.  v.  ]Vri~.s-i)r/:rr  f/nridmet),  should  by 
now  have  made  it  plain  that  Stoicism  comes  to  St. 
Paul  mainly  through  Jewish  channels.  Again, 
since  it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  both  by  tempera- 
ment and  by  experience  was  more  apocalyptist 
than  scribe,  it  should  not  have  been  overlooked 
that  he  has  advanced,  however  briefly,  his  own 
decision  on  the  moot  point,  whether  the  complete 
manifestation  of  the  Divme  Wisdom  is  simply  the 
Torah  of  Moses  (so  the  scribes  on  the  basis  of  Dt 
4^"*),  or  whecher  it  is  the  living  Spirit  of  God  sent 
fortli  in  human  form.  Ro  10^"'*  and  Bar  3^-4^ 
(especially  3-^*-)  contain  contemporary  and  rival 
interpretations  of  Dt  30'=-  ^^.  By  St.  Paul's  inter- 
pretation '  the  word '  (of  revelation)  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  '  Christ '  as  pre-existent  spirit, 
the  same  Wisdom  which,  '  because  she  was  the 
artificer  of  all  things,'  passing  into  the  soul  of 
Solomon  gave  him  '  an  unerring  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are,  to  know  the  constitution  of  the 
world,'  etc.  (Wis  7'^"--),  the  same  '  mind  of  Christ ' 
by  possession  of  which  Christians  have  similar 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  ju.st  as 
a  man's  own  consciousness  gives  him  knowledge  of 
his  private  designs  (1  Co  2^"^^ ;  see  My.stery). 
Definite  identification  is  thus  made  by  St.  Paul 
in  this  and  many  other  passages  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  through  which,  accord- 
ing to  '  Wisdom,'  God  created  the  world,  and  the 
jire-existent  Christ.  Even  the  avatar  doctrine  of 
tlie  descent  and  ascent  of  Wisdom  (see  references 
above,  i.  1)  is  unmistakably  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
partly  in  opposition  to,  partly  in  rivalry  with,  the 
widespread  conceptions  of  mystery  religion  (see 
Mystery).  But  just  as  a  study  of  the  Pauline 
ethics  will  show  that  its  Stoic  elements  have  been 
subsumed  under  the  Christian  principle  of  altruistic 
service  (Epho^'-,  Ph  2'"^^),  so  it  .should  be  recognized 
that  the  Pauline  Logos  doctrine,  while  clearly 
incorporating  in  Eph  4''"'^  a  quasi  -  mythological 
interpretation  of  Ps  68"*,  rests  upon  an  authentic 
teaching  of  Jesus.  According  to  St.  Paul,  Ps  68 
sets  forth  the  descent,  conflict  with  the  hostile 
powers,  triumph  and  ascent  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
(cf.  Col  2'^,  1  P  3'^)  after  releasing  the  captives  of 
Death  (cf.  1  Co  lo^sf-).  But  Eph  48-w,  when  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  and  later  related  passages 
concerning  the  avatar  of  Wisdom  (Bacon,  Stoj'i/  of 
St.  Paul,  p.  316  ff.),  will  be  seen  in  some  sense  to 
rest  upon  the  parable  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
'  spoiling '  of  the  Strong  Man  armed,  by  the 
Stronger  than  he  {i.e.  the  Spirit  of  God  operative 
in  Jesus,  Mt  12-8),  We  find  it,  in  fact,  habitually 
applied  in  this  sense  by  the  Fathers  (Apollinaris, 
frag.  2  in  Pasch.  Chron.  ;  Heads  against  Caius,  vii. ; 
cf .  Huydekoper,  Works,  vol.  ii. ,  '  Christ's  Mission 
to  the  Underworld  ').  Thus  the  Pauline  Wisdom - 
or  Logos-doctrine  of  a  pre-existent,  sjnritual  Christ 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus 
Himself.  To  Jesus  also  '  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,'  were  exhibited  in  His  own 
mighty  works  and  God-given  teaching,  and  were  a 
'  sign  '  to  His  generation  (Mt  Ip-^*  1238-42 .  cf.  1  Co 

117_216). 

2.  Johannine  and  Patristic  Christolofjy . — [a)  It 
matters  little  that  after  St.  Paul  the  Wisdom- 
doctrine  should  have  been  rebaptized  by  the  Greek 
title  of  Logos,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Philo, 
perhaps  as  a  concession  to  a  Greek-speaking  Church. 
Even  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  basic  conception 


remains  Hebrew  and  Pauline.  Sanday  as  a  student 
of  Johannine  thouglit,  Sabatier  as  a  student  of 
Pauline,  concur  in  admitting  the  identity  of  doctrine 
under  the  diverse  terminology. 

{h)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  standpoint  of  the 
Evangelist  is  purely  and  simply  the  theological. 
He  depicts  the  self-manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  or  Logos  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  by  word 
and  deed.  Her  'dwelling  among  men'  (P^'"i^;  cf. 
Enoch  42-),  rejection  and  ajiotheosis  (20'")  is  his 
theme.  It  is  characteristic  that  here,  as  in  the 
Wisdom  literature  in  general.  Wisdom  is  made  to 
'praise  herself  (Sir  24').  The  incarnate  Logos 
preaches  Himself  ;  His  seven  jmrables  are  seven  '  I 
ani's,'  His  seven  mighty  works  manifest  His  own 
glory  (Jn  2'').  In  Jn  7^^  Jesus  even  quotes  again 
an  unknown  '  scripture '  which  by  all  analogy  is 
drawn  from  the  Wisdom  literature  (cf.  Sir  243<'^- 
[applied  in  vv.-'*'-^,  by  analogy  with  five  rivers,  to 
the  five  books  of  the  Torah].  Enoch  48'  49\  and 
for  Rabbinic  interpretation  in  the  scribal  sense, 
Emek  Hammclcch,  196"',  on  Is  12'^,  '  The  waters  are 
nothing  else  than  the  Torah,  and  the  waters  of 
salvation  nothing  else  than  the  Torah  of  jNlessiah,' 
Weber,  Lehre  d.  Talm.  p.  360  f.  ;  cf.  also  1  Co  10* 
and  Oxyrh.  Log.  III.). 

(c)  The  Wisdom  utterance  ]\It  n"^«-  may  be 
regarded  as  marking  the  transition-jjoint  between 
the  Synopti(!  and  Johannine  representations  of 
Jesus'  teaching.  Not  its  doctrine  alone,  nor  its 
mysticism,  paralleling  1  Co  2  (see  INlYSTERY),  but 
the  very  form  of  its  utterance  is  thus  seen  to  be 
characteristic ;  for  the  Wisdom  of  God  habitually 
s]ieaks  in  the  first  person.  Herein  the  discourses 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  as  close  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Wisdom  literature  as  its  Logos-doctrine  is 
close  to  the  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
development  of  Gospel  literature  the  presentation 
of  Jesus'  career  and  teaching  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  takes  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Wisdom-doctrine  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
development  of  ChrLstology. 

Literature.— On  the  Wisdom  hypostasis  see,  in  addition  to 
the  works  cited  above,  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judenthums^, 
p.  304  ff.  ;  Brandt,  Evanqelische  Oeschichte,  pp.  537,  561  f.,  576; 
J.  Drummond,  Philo  Judams,  ii.  p.  201  ff.  ;  Aall,  Gesch.  d. 
Logosidee,  i.  p.  204  f.  On  Hebrew  Wisdom  literature  :  Cheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon,  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  OT,  1887.  On  the 
literary  forms  :  Nordt-ii,  Antike  Kunstprosa;  Wilke,  Die  neutest. 
Hhetoi-ik;  Moffatt,  Uist<n-l<-al  Keiv  Test.^  pp.  xx,  704.  On  the 
influence  of  the  Hnkhnnth  literature  on  the  gospel :  F.  O.  Porter, 
Messages  of  the  Apocalyptic  Writers,  1905,  p.  19.  On  the  dis- 
courses of  the  Third  Gospel :  Bacon,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
1900,  Appendix  C.  On  Mt  233^39,  d.  F.  Strauss,  '  Jesu  Welieruf 
iiber  Jerusalem  und  die  o-o^tec  tou  6iou '  in  Ztschr.  wiss.  Theol. 
\i.  (1863),  pp.  84-93  ;  Loman,  Th.  Tijdschr.  i.  pp.  550-560. 

B.  W.  Bacon. 
WISDOM  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Christ,  being  God  and 
man,  possessed  naturally  two  distinct  kinds  of 
wisdom — Divine  wisdom  and  human  wisdom.  The 
former,  as  part  of  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes (to  irXrjpuna  ttjs  dedrriTos),  He  necessarily 
possessed  from  eternity,  and,  according  to  Pauline 
teaching.  He  continued  to  possess  it,  in  spite  of  His 
Kevwffis,  or  self-emptying  (Ph  2''),  even  after  His 
Incarnation  (Col  V^  2^,  cf.  23).  The  continued 
possession  by  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  is  no  isolated  doctrine,  but  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  Logos-Christology  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  according  to  which  the 
Father  does  not  create  and  sustain  the  world 
directly,  but  mediately  through  the  Logos,  who  is 
the  Creator  (Jn  P-  i",  Eph  3«,  Col  P^,  He  1-),  the 
Life  (Jn  P),  and  the  Light  (v.")  of  the  world,  the 
cause  of  its  rational  order,  and  the  principle  of 
its  coherence  and  subsistence  (Col  1").  Cosmical 
functions  of  such  a  kind  as  this,  assigned  to  the 
Logos  in  accordance  with  His  essential  nature  and 
position  in  the  Godhead,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  laid  aside  at  the  Incarnation,  and  there- 
fore the  limitations  of  Christ's  knowledge,  which 
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the  Synoptic  Gospels  recognize,  either  must  be 
attributed  to  His  nianliood,  or  else  it  must  be  sup- 
))osed  that  in  the  historical  Christ  were  two  centres 
of  Divine  consciousness — an  unlimited  one,  in  which 
He  knew  all  things,  and  a  limited  one,  in  which 
He  condescended  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things. 
The  latter  view,  which  is  based  on  an  ultra-literal 
interpretation  of  Mk  13^-,  postulates  three  different 
kinds  of  wisdom  in  Christ — an  unlimited  Divine 
wisdom,  a  limited  Divine  wisdom,  and  a  human 
wisdom.  This  scheme  appears  to  us  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  '  ignorance'  of  Mk  13^-,  although 
ascribed  to  the  Son,  can  quite  naturally,  on  the 
principle  of  communicatio  idiomatum,  be  attributed 
to  Christ's  human  nature  (ovk  ayvoQiv  6  A670S,  tj 
A670S  icrrlv,  fKeyev,  Ovk  ol8a,  ol5e  yap,  dXXa  rd 
dvdpiCTnvov  deiKvvs,  Srt  tQv  di'dpiliTruv  'l8i6v  iari  rb 
dyvoeip,  Athan.  c.  Avian,  iii.  45) ;  and  consequently 
there  is  no  need  to  recognize  in  Christ  more  than 
two  wisdoms,  a  human  and  a  Divine  (see,  further, 
Kenosis). 

(1)  In  virtue  of  His  Divine  wisdom,  Christ  is 
omnisciepJ,  i.e.  He  knows  all  actual  and  jiossible 
things,  present,  past  and  future,  including  the 
future  contingent  actions  of  beings  possessed  of  free- 
will. The  nature  of  this  last  kind  of  knowledge 
(sometimes  called  scientia  media)  is  altogether  in- 
scrutable to  us  ;  but  it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  God 
in  many  passages  of  both  Testaments  (1  S  23^"^^, 
Is  4122-  -'3,  Jer  38'5«'-,  He  4^3  etc.),  and  is  frequently 
claimed  by  Jesus  (Mt  ll-"--^  26^1,  Jn  6™  etc.),  who 
is  represented  as  able  to  read  the  heart  of  man 
(Jn  l^'-5i22-»-25etc.). 

(2)  With  regard  to  Christ's  human  wisdom,  be- 
lievers in  a  real  Incarnation  (ivavOpwir-qms),  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  assumption  of  a  body 
(evcrdpKwai^,  evauifidTuaLs),  tare  bound  to  recognize 
both  its  finite  character  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment. The  gradual  development  of  Christ's  wisdom 
is  twice  noticed  by  St.  Luke  (2*"  irXrjpovfjLei'ov  aoipiq. 
[(To0i'as],  2^2  TTpoeKOTTTe  (Tocplcj.  Kai  i]\iKiq.),  and  once 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews  (5**  Kaiwep  &v  vios,  ifxadev 
d<j)  (bv  tirade  ttjv  inraKorjv,  Kal  reXeiw^ets  iyivero,  etc. ). 
To  understand  the  growth  in  wisdom  liere  spoken 
of  as  merely  cxhibitlve — Christ  being  supposed,  as 
He  grew  in  age,  to  manifest  more  and  more  of  the 
hidden  wisdom  which  He  possessed  entire  from  the 
first  (so  John  of  Damascus  and  most  of  the  later 
Fathers ;  also  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics) — is 
not  only  bad  exegesis,  but  is  virtual  Apollinarism. 
Apollinaris  denied  to  Christ  a  real  human  soul ; 
but  Aquinas  virtually  does  the  same  when  he 
as.serts  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  created  mature, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free-will  and  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  possessed  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
practically  coextensive  Avith  the  Divine.* 

Far  different  is  the  representation  of  the  Gospels. 
In  them  Christ  undergoes  not  simply  a  bodily, 
but  a  noi-mal  psychical  development.  He  is  true 
infant,  true  boy,  true  youth,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body.  As  Irenreus  beautifully  says  :  '  He  came  to 
save  all  by  means  of  Himself— all,  I  say,  who 
through  Him  are  born  again  to  God— infants,  and 
children,  and  boys,  and  youths,  and  old  men.  He 
therefore  passed  through  every  age,  becoming  an 
infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants ;  a 
child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are 
of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made  to  them 
an  example  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  submis- 
sion ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an  example  to 
youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord' 
(Acfninst  Heresies,  ii.  22-24).  The  Incarnation  of 
Christ  thus  restored  the  norm  of  human  develop- 
ment.    In  the  growth  of  the  child  Jesus,  God  saw 

*  The  Scholastic  doctrine  is  that  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception Christ's  soul  knew  all  acUtal  events  ami  things,  past, 
present,  and  future.  Only  abstract  possibilities,  which  were 
never  to  be  realized,  were  hidden  from  Him. 


for  the  first  time  human  nature  expanding  and  per- 
fecting itself  according  to  its  original  ideal  and 
plan,  unhindered  and  undistorted  by  sin  ;  and  upon 
the  gracious  spectacle  God  and  man  looked  with 
approval  (Lk  2-»»- s^). 

(3)  By  the  human  wisdom  (aocpla)  of  Christ  is 
meant  His  quick  understanding  in  the  things  of 
God  (cf.  Ja  P) ;  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  His  power  of  interpreting  them  (cf.  Ac  6^-  ^")  ; 
His  deep  moral  insight,  gained  by  actual  experi- 
ence of  temptation  and  sutiering  (He  5^)  ;  His 
capacity  for  learning  His  lessons  at  the  synagogue 
school  (cf.  Ac  7") ;  His  skill  as  a  carpenter  (cf. 
Ex  312'-) ;  the  power  of  asking  and  answering  hard 
questions  (cf .  Rev  13'^  17^)  which  He  displayed  even 
as  a  boy  (Lk  4®),  and  which  stood  Him  in  good  stead 
on  so  many  occasions  during  His  ministry  (Mt 
2215- 23- 3^  etc.) ;  His  skill  in  constructing  parables, 
allegories,  and  sententious  sayings,  like  those  of 
the  wise  men  of  old  (cf.  Mt  12^)  ;  His  persuasive- 
ness as  a  teacher  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher  (see 
Mt  13-'^  cf.  1  Co  ^2^*);  His  common  sense  and 
practical  ability  (cf.  Col  4^) ;  probably  also  His 
power  of  working  miracles  (Mk  6^,  cf.  Ac  7'"),  and 
His  prophetic  gift  (2  P  3'^),  which  were  in  Him, 
partly  at  any  rsite,  hunmn  endowments,  as  in  other 
prophets  (see  Mk  13^-). 

(4)  It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  Christ's  human 
knowledge  received  a  great  extension  at  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.  At  the  Resurrection  He 
received  all  authority  [irdaa  i^ovala)  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  (Mt  28'**),  and  this  authority  He  exercises 
as  man,  and  not  simply  as  God  (Ph  2^",  Rev  5^"'^  etc. ). 
His  human  knowledge,  therefore,  must  now  be  co- 
extensive with  His  human  authority  ;  that  is,  it 
must  embrace  all  cosmical  facts — past,  present,  and 
future.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  His 
human  knowledge  is  even  now  infinite.  Human 
nature  is  essentially _^7?i^e,  and  therefore  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  though  glorified,  can  never  com- 
pletely know  the  Infinite  Essence  of  God.  See, 
further.  Consciousness. 

2.  On  Christ  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  see  preced- 
ing article. 

Literature. — Dorner,  Person  of  Christ ;  Baldensperger,  Das 
Selbstbeumsstsein  Jesu  ;  Liddon,  BL  ;  Gifford,  The  Incarnation  ; 
Gore,  Dissertations ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ ;  Hall, 
Kenotic  Theory ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth  ;  Powell,  Principle  of  the  Incarnation  ;  Expositor,  iv.  iv. 

[1891]  p.  1  ff.  c.  Harris. 

WISE  MEN.-  See  Magi. 

WITNESS.— The  idea  of  witness  as  related  to 
Christ  and  His  gospel  plays  an  essential  and 
highly  important  part  in  the  NT  writings  and  in 
the  Christian  faith  and  life  universally.  Not  only 
in  the  primitive  preaching,  but  also  in  all  effectual 
preaching  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church, 
the  gospel  is  conceived  not  as  a  speculative  system, 
but  as  a  icifncss  to  Jesus  the  Christ  as  being  Him- 
self God's  ]ntncss  to  the  world. 

Among  the  NT  writers  none  appears  to  have  so 
definitely  and  fondly  reflected  upon  the  idea  of 
witness  as  St.  John.  It  is  one  of  his  '  leading 
ideas.'  In  his  Gospel  (cf.  Westcott,  Speaker's 
Com.  on  'St.  John,'  Introd.)  he  mentions  a  seven- 
fold witness  to  Christ:  the  witness  (1)  of  the 
Father  (S^^-  ^7),  (2)  of  the  Son  (8»  W),  (3)  of  His 
works  (lO'-ss^fi),  (4)  of  the  Scriptures  (S'^^-^S),  (5)  of 
the  forerunner  {V  5^^),  (6)  of  the  disciples  (15^'  IQ^^), 
(7)  of  the  Spirit  (15^8  16'^).  In  view,  however,  of 
the  unique  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  method  of  the  NT 
preaching,  it  will  be  most  appropriate  to  consider 
our  subject  under  these  two  heads : — I.  The  wit- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  supported  by  the 
witness  of  the  Father  and  of  the  S])irit.  II.  The 
witness  of  the  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
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of  God,  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.  The  witness  of  Jesus,  supported  by 

THE    witness    of    THE    FATHER    AND    OF    THE 

Spirit.  —  1.  Jesus'  personal  witness.  —  His  first 
disciples  Jesus  gathered  about  Himself  through 
the  power  of  the  truth  wliicli  He  sjaoke  and  of 
His  own  Personality,  so  marvellously  at  one  with 
His  word.  He  did  not  begin  with  declarations 
aV)out  Himself.  He  came  to  make  the  Father 
known.  He  came  fulhlling,  in  word  and  deed,  tlie 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  preached  repentance 
and  inward  rigliteousness.  With  a  wealth  of  light 
He  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  in  all  this  Jesus  spoke  as  witness.  He  was 
conscious  of  an  immediate,  intimate,  and  unique 
fellowshiiJ  with  the  Father,  and  oirt  of  this  con- 
sciousness He  spoke  (Mt  IP^  Jn  3"  10"  W  W^-  ^^ ; 
see  also  art.  Consciousness).  The  tone  and 
manner  of  spiritual  authority  permeated  all  that 
He  said  and  did  from  His  earliest  teaching  to  His 
sublime  declaration  before  Pilate,  and  even  to  His 
words  upon  the  cross  (cf.  esp.  Mt  5-7,  Jn  18=*''  19='^ 
Lk  II''^-^^).  But  this  consciousness  of  speaking  as 
witness  finds  also  distinct  and  emphatic  exjjression 
in  His  word  (cf.  esp.  Jn  S^'-^"^-)- 

While  Jesus'  witness  was  primarily  concerning 
the  Father, — He  even  denied  in  a  certain  sense 
that  He  bore  witness  of  Himself  ( Jn  5^^), — it  is  yet 
certain  tliat  He  also  bore  witness  of  Himself  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  8"  18^''  14'').  Jesus  testihes  of  Himself  as 
the  Wntj.  This  testimony  is  unmistakable  and 
unqualified.  And  yet  the  method  of  this  witness 
was  chiefly  indirect  or  by  way  of  necessary  im- 
plication. He  appealed  to  the  Father's  testimony 
concerning  Him,  or  else  silently  waited  till  it  should 
be  brought  to  light.  And  when  the  revelation  from 
the  Father  produced  in  the  disciples  a  believing 
confession  of  His  Son,  Jesus  clearly  accepted  and 
sanctioned  that  confession  {e.g.  Mt  10^''"'-"). 

2.  The  witness  of  the  Father  to  Jesus  includes 
both  the  personal,  inward  testimony  to  Jesus  Him- 
self, which  resulted  in  His  full  consciousness  as 
Messiah  and  Son  (see  art.  Consciousness),  and  all 
the  works  of  God  preparatory  to  and  accompanying 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  designed  to  lead 
men  to  the  certainty  of  faith  in  Him  as  Redeemer 
and  Lord.  Under  this  head  we  note:  (1)  The 
aiitness  of  the  Scriptures  (cf.  esp.  Jn  5^",  Lk  24^, 
Ac  10^^).  This  must  be  taken  in  the  most  real 
sense  and  yet  not  narrowly.  The  OT  is  full  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  and  that  hope  was  inspired  by  God. 
Jesus  was  stcejted  in  the  Scriptures,  and  He  under- 
stood the  things  in  them  concerning  Himself.  We 
have  no  longer  reason  to  insist  upon  a  scheme  of 
minute  prediction  and  fulfilment,  and  yet  we  still 
affirm  that  Jesus  is  not  to  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  the  Fulliller  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
(For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  art.  F'UL- 
FILMENT.  Cf.  also  Valeton,  Christus  und  das  A  T ; 
and  Kahler,  Jesus  und  das  AT). 

(2)  The  witness  of  John  as  a  prophet  of  God  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  V-  ^-  "•  ^'"''-  5^^)  is  manifestly  closely  related 
to  tliat  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  John  is,  of  course, 
more  specific  tlian  the  earlier  prophets  could  be. 
John's  witness  Jesus  accepts  as  having  a  very  real 
significance,  for  He  regards  it  not  as  the  witness 
of  man  merely,  but  as  inspired  of  God. 

(3)  The  witness  of  the  works  (cf.  esp.  Jn  5^***  ^ 
1037. 38  1410. 11^  Ac  222-2J).  The  works  are  a  testimony 
from  the  P'ather  ;  for  Jesus  declares  :  '  The  Father 
abiding  in  me  doeth  liis  works.'  It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  Christ's  word, 
'  Tlie  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish,  the  very  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,'  as  meaning  only 
His  miracles.  The  testimony  of  the  works  issues 
from  His  whole  life  and  ministry.     His  whole  life- 


work  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  as  such  was, 
in  the  larger  sense,  truly  a  miracle.  See,  furtlier, 
artt.  Miracles,  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
Sign. 

3.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  Jesus  the  Son.— 
The  witness  of  God  concerning  His  Son  calls  for 
faith  in  the  Son  (1  Jn  S"'"'-).  This  witness  is  borne 
to  us  primarily  in  objective  facts  (1  Jn  \^^-  5*^- ^"j, 
but  it  is  borne  in  upon  our  consciousness  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth 
witness,  because  tlie  Spirit  is  the  truth'  (1  Jn  5'' ; 
cf.  also  Mt  16^').  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized tliat  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  tlie  object  of  this  testimony.  The  Paraclete, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  (Christ says),  'shall  bear  loitness 
of  me  '  (Jn  15-^).  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  NT,  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  the 
assurance  of  personal  sonship  through  Christ  (Ro 
8"* ;  cf.  art.  ASSURANCE).  Personal'  assurance  is 
an  essential  and  unspeakably  important  part— in 
a  sense  the  climax — of  the  Spirit's  witness.  But 
it  is  un-Biblical  to  speak  of  this  unqualifiedly  as 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit's  testimony 
is  coextensive  with  the  objective  testimony.  The 
manifestation  of  the  trutli  of  God  in  objective  facts 
becomes  to  us  an  inward  illumination  only  througli 
the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
testimonium  Sjjiritus  sancti  intermim  the  objective 
witness  is  unable  to  produce  full  assurance.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inward  persuasion  that  is  not 
firmly  grounded  in  objective  reality  is  miserably 
insecure.  The  climax  of  the  inward  testimony  is 
personal  assurance ;  but  the  inward  witness  is 
inseparable  from  the  outward.  They  are  not  two 
separate  and  independent  testimonies.  God  would 
make  us  certain  of  His  wonderful  love  and  grace. 
To  this  end  He  reveals  Christ  for  us,  and  He  also 
reveals  Him  in  us.  The  outward  manifestation  is 
the  indispensable  means  to  the  inward  revelation. 
The  fact  of  the  fellowship  with  God  through  the 
Spirit  {e.ff.  Ro  8^*^-)  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  it 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  tlie  promise 
by  an  initial  and  progressive  realization  of  the 
same.  The  actual  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit's  own  witness.  See,  further,  art.  Holy 
Spirit. 

II.  The  witness  of  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported BY  THE  WITNESS  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 
— Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  primitive 
Christian  preaching  was  not  only  the  most  direct 
and  specific  witness  to  Jesus  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  but  also  a  witness  irrepressibly  spontaneous 
and  full  of  the  unconquerable  assurance  of  an  over- 
powering certainty  (Ac  4-",  1  Co  9'^,  2  Co  4^^). 

What  constitutes,  according  to  the  NT,  the 
equipment  and  competence  of  a  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Were  His  original  disciples  the  only 
genuine  witnesses  ?  Are  not  those  also  '  who  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed '  ( Jn  20-^)  coiniietent 
witnesses?  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  inquire 
how  the  original  witnesses  were  pi'epared  for  their 
office.  Early  in  His  public  ministry  Jesus  chose 
from  out  the  larger  number  of  His  disciples  'twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach'  (Mk  S^*).  These  He 
trained  to  be  heralds  of  His  gospel  (see  art. 
Apostles  ;  and  Bruce,  The  Trainivg  of  the  Twelve), 
and  declared  that,  when  the  Paraclete  should  have 
come  to  them,  they  should  bear  witness  of  Him 
(Jn  IS'-"-  ^'').  After  His  Passion  and  Resurrection 
He  expressly  commissioned  them  to  go  forth  as 
His  witnesses  (Lk  24'*^,  Ac  P).  They  could,  of 
course,  have  had  no  vital  conception  of  Jesus 
and  His  mission  without  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  was  there  something  in  their 
experience  which  constituted  them  the  only  real 
witnesses  ?  Some  have  so  held  ;  but  this  is  a  view 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  and  out  of  harmony  with 
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the  principles  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
original  disciples,  it  is  true,  were  the  only  eye- 
and  ear-witnesses.  Yet  what  they  literally  saw 
and  heard  was  not  the  revelation  itself,  but  only 
the  means  thereto.  In  Jesus  the  flesh  Avas,  so  to 
speak,  'a  transparency  for  the  Word.'  Never- 
theless multitudes  'saw  and  heard'  Jesus  and 
understood  not.  None  of  the  rulers  of  this  world 
recognized  in  Him  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  2*).  The 
original  heralds  of  Christ  did  indeed  lay  a  certain 
stress  iipon  their  being  eye-  and  ear-witnesses. 
But  they  prized  their  experience  of  sensible  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  was  to  them  the  means  of  entering  into 
an  inward  personal  fellowship  with  Him.  In  the 
days  of  His  flesh  this  personal  fellowship  with 
Him  Avas  necessarily  mediated  through  the  senses, 
though  the  fellowship  itself  was  not  sensuous  but 
spiritual.  Even  for  these  original  disciples  the 
time  must  come  when  their  fellowship  with  their 
Lord  should  be  Avholly  independent  of  the  senses. 
Through  the  Paraclete  the  Lord  would  renew  and 
continue  His  fellowship  with  His  disciples  (cf.  esp. 
Jn  14  and  16  and  17^^).  But  He  would  be  no  longer 
manifest  through  the  senses  (Jn  20^" ;  cf.  the  hne 
sermon  of  H.  Hoffmfinn,  Eins  ist  not,  p.  153).  It 
is  clear  from  the  NT  that  after  Pentecost  the 
original  disciples  were  immovable  in  their  per- 
suasion that  they  possessed  and  had  fellowship 
Avith  their  exalted  Lord. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  Avas  designed  to  be  su])erseded 
by  a  manifestation  through  the  Avord  of  His  Avit- 
nesses.  But  can  the  Avord  really  take  the  place 
of  the  sensuous  contact  with  the  Lord's  Person  ? 
For  ansAver  let  it  be  remembered  in  tlie  flrst  place 
that  Christ  foretold  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
(e.g.  Jn  l?-"'^-,  Mt  28-").  What  the  original  Avit- 
nesses  enjoyed,  others  should  enjoy  too — the  same 
immediate  felloAvship,  the  same  certainty.  As  the 
men  of  Sychar  believed  at  last  not  for  the  Avomans 
speaking,  but  because  they  had  heard  for  them- 
selves (Jn  4^-),  so  through  the  Avord  of  the  Apostles 
others  are  brought  into  actual  saving  relation  Avith 
the  same  Lord  Christ.  Alike  for  those  Avho  saAv 
Him,  and  for  those  Avho  saAV  Him  not,  the  outward 
facts  must  be  iuAA'ardly  apprehended  and  inAvardly 
tested.  And  as  Avas  the  design,  so  also  is  the 
actual  experience  under  the  gospel :  Avhere  the 
Avord  is  truly  pre.ached  the  Spirit  does  energize  and 
seal  it,  and  those  Avho  believe  receive  the  same 
certainty  as  the  original  disciples  possessed.  The 
Avhole  NT  preaching  manifestly  rests  iipon  the  full 
persuasion  that  tliis  is  and  must  be  so  [e.g.  1  P  P, 
He  138,  2  P  P,  esp.  Ac  IP^-ie)  paith  does  come 
by  hearing  (Ro  10^") — the  fact  of  the  vital  union 
Avith  Clirist  is  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Avord  of 
testimony.  Such  is  the  argument  of  that  Avonderful 
passage,  I  Jn  P"*.  Those  Avho  through  their  associa- 
tion Avith  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  apprehended  the  life 
manifested,  bear  Avitness  to  others,  that  tJiese  also 
tnay  enter  into  the  same  fellowship  vnth  them — the 
glorious  felloAvship  Avith  the  Father  and  Avith  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  Jesus 
Avas  (according  to  an  expression  of  Beyschlag 
in  his  Leben  Jesu)  'His  oAvn  prophet.'  After 
His  resurrection  this  office  is  committed  to  faith- 
ful Avitnesses.  And  it  is  thus  that  they  conceive 
their  office.  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  com- 
mitted to  them.  As  ambassadors  of  Christ  they 
stand  in  Christ's  stead  (2  Co  5^^-  -^).  To  bear  Avit- 
ness  to  Christ  is  their  one  aim  as  heralds  (1  Jn  4^''). 
And  their  Avord  is  effectual.  He  Avho  believes 
through  their  Avord  is  not  then  '  a  Christian  of  a 
secondary  order ' ;  his  knoAvledge  of  Christ  is 
indeed  mediated  and  yet  immediate  (cf.  the 
vigorous  discussion  of  E.  Haupt,  Die  Bedeutunrj 
der  heiligen  Schriftfiir  den  evangelischen  Christen). 


The  same  holds  good  throughout  all  time.  The 
Avord  stands  firm  ;  it  never  passes  aAvay  (He  2'^-  ^, 
]\Ik  13^1).  Wherever  the  Avord  of  Christ  is  preached 
Avith  the  certainty  of  faith,  it  can  bring  the  hearer 
into  '  the  like  precious  faith '  (2  P  1^). 

But  the  ett'ectiveness  of  the  word  of  testimony  is 
absolutely  conditioned  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  essence  of  the  Avord  is  the  pro- 
mise of  felloAVship,  grace,  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Unless  the  preacher  has  the  iuAvard 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  life  Avith  Christ 
through  the  Spirit,  his  Avord  is  no  A\itness.  And 
unless  the  hearer  is  aided  by  the  Spirit  to  appre- 
hend and  to  i^roA'e  the  testimony,  the  Avord  con- 
cerning peace,  felloAvship,  freedom,  and  the  poAver 
of  an  endless  life  Avould  be  but  empty  sound. 
When,  hoAvever,  the  Avord  is  spoken  in  the  Spirit, 
it  is  quick,  poAverful,  convincing,  saving  (He  4^'-, 
Jn  168,  Ja  Pi). 

HaA^e,  then,  the  original  Avitnesses  no  peculiar 
privilege  and  authority  ?  So  far  as  personal  cer- 
tainty is  concerned,  they  have  no  advantage  OA^er 
true  believers  of  any  age.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
economy  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  AA'ord  of 
the  original  Avitnesses  is  manifestly  of  cardinal 
importance.  The  mere  fact  that  they  Avere  the 
first  Avitnesses  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  to  their 
testimony  a  peculiar  importance  and  to  make  it 
for  evangelical  Christians  the  last  resort.  Even 
those  believing  critics  Avho  go  farthest  in  the  sift- 
ing of  Apostolic  tradition,  agree  that  the  saving 
knoAvledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  mediated  to  us 
through  the  primitive  Christian  preaching.  Either 
Ave  must  gain  our  knoAvledge  of  Christ  by  this 
means,  or  else  Ave  must  give  up  the  inquiry,  for  no 
other  Avay  is  open  to  us  (cf.  art.  Back  to  Christ). 
The  primitive  Avitnesses,  hoAvever,  Avere  more  than 
merely  the  first,  as  though  there  by  chance.  They 
had  been  chosen  beforehand  and  specicdly  trained 
for  the  Avork  of  bearing  Avitness.  Either  our  Lord 
succeeded  in  giA'ing  to  His  chosen  Apostles  such  an 
understanding  of  His  mission  and  Avork  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  competent  Avitness,  or  else  He  failed. 
If  He  failed,  there  could  be  no  certainty  for  them 
and  no  gosj^el  to  us  through  them.  The  soundness 
and  sufficiency  of  their  Avitness  are  established  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  poAver,  and 
this  accompanies  the  same  Avitness  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age. 

For  the  sake  of  their  testimony  many  of  Christ's 
servants  have  been  called  upon  to  suff"er  death. 
Such  Avere  called  in  a  special  ethical  sense  fidprvpes 
'lr,<Tov  (Ac  2229,  Kev  21^  17«).  'This  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  in  the  sense 
that  death  Avas  the  form  of  their  testimony,  but  in 
reference  to  their  testimony  of  Jesus  as  having 
occasioned  their  death '  (Cremer,  Lex.  ;  cf.  also  Rev 
20'*).  An  approach  to  the  analogous  use  of  fji,ap- 
Tvp^w  is  probably  to  be  found  in  1  Ti  6^*  'Jesus 
Christ,  Avho  before  Pontius  Pilate  AA'itnessed  the 
good  confession.' 

Literature. — Besides  reff.  in  the  art.,  see  Dale,  Living  Christ 
and  Four  Gospels ;  Hare,  3[ission  of  the  Comforter ;  Stearns, 
Erif!.  nf  Chr.  Exper.  ;  Smeaton,  Doct.  of  Holy  Spirit;  Forrest, 
Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Exper.;  Brace,  Gesta  Christi;  R.  J. 
Knowling-,  The  IVitness  of  the  Epistles,  and  The  Wittwss  o.f  St. 
Paul  to  Christ;  Herrmann,  Wartttn  heilarf  wiser  Glauhe  gesch- 
ichtl.  Thatsachen!;  H.  Scott  Holland,  Creed  and  Character,  1, 
19  ;  C.  AVordsworth,  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  Th.  Zahn,  Bread  and  Salt  .from  the  Word  of  God,  185  ; 
T.  H.  Green,  The  Witness  of  God  ;  Bapt.  Rev.  and  Expos. 
I  [1904]  321 ;  Kahler,  Zur  Bibelfrage  (1907). 

J.  R.  VAN  Pelt. 
WOE. — The  Avord  oval  (in  LXX  for  the  most  part 
the  tr.  of  'iN  and  'in)  Avas  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
A'irtue  of  His  prophetic  office.  He  Avas  '  the 
prophet  that  cometli  into  the  Avorld '  ( Jn  6"),  the 
decisive  exponent  of  God's  Avill  (Dt  IS^^'-,  Ac  3-'-, 
He  P-2).  As  in  the  mouth  of  the  OT  prophets,  so 
in  His,  '  the  Avord  of  YaliAve  must  of  necessity  be  a 


word  of  woe  to  a  sinful  people'  (Encyc.  Bibl.  iii. 
3875).  Like  them,  He  was  '  full  of  power  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might, 
to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to 
Lsrael  his  sin'  (Mic  3*).  Two  characters  He  speci- 
ally abhorred  —  those  of  the  seducer  and  the 
hypocrite.  His  language  respecting  the  Jewish 
leaders  is  '  part  of  the  judicial  language  of  the  first 
Advent '  ( Mozley ,  University  Serm.  29).  Other  Woes 
He  utters  with  a  sob  of  pity  ;  but  His  indictment 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  is  spoken  with  the 
wrath  of  love  (cf.  Rev  6^^).  His  '  proplietic  plain- 
ness '  is  a  trait  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  view 
in  studying  'the  mind  of  Christ,'  and  in  contem- 
plating His  work  as  Priest  and  King.  '  As  well 
as  meekness  there  was  anger,  and  besides  tender- 
ness there  was  strength '  ( Hall  Caine,  Illus.  Loncl. 
News,  7th  Mar.  1891  ;  cf.  Tennyson,  Memoir  by 
his  Son,  i.  326;  Ecce  Ho7no\  272,  276).— St.  Mark 
reports  only  two  instances  of  our  Lord's  using  the 
word  oi'ttt.  It  does  not  occur  in  St.  John.  But 
St.  John  reports  many  stern  utterances  respecting 
those  who  sinned  against  light. 

The  Woe  of  Mk  131^  (|1  Mt  24^9,  Lk  212^)  was  spoken 
by  Christ  with  deep  commiseration  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  prophetic 
one  relating  to  the  doom  of  Jerusalem  which  had  re- 
jected Him  (cf.  Lk  23-8-  ^S).  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  5)  and 
Epiphanius  (de  Mens.  15)  mention  the  flight  of  the 
Christians.  Mt  Ipi  (||  Lk  IQi^)— where  the  mention 
of  Chorazin  shows  how  much  of  our  Lord's  work 
is  left  unrecorded  (Plummer) — is  part  of  a  farewell 
lamentation  over  the  three  cities  by  the  Lake 
which  had  seen  His  manifestations  of  Divine  poAver 
but  had  not  repented,  and  agi-ees  with  other  fore- 
warnings  that  judgment  will  be  most  woeful  for 
those  who  have  thrown  away  the  highest  oppor- 
tunities (Mt  12*1- 42  ||Lklpi-32;  cf.  Lk  \2-'''-^).— 
In  Mt  18'  (II  Lk  17\  cf.  Mk  9*"),  the  first  Woe  is 
spoken  in  pity,  but  the  second  in  wrath.  As  is 
shown  by  the  ava-yKi)  yap  and  the  corresponding 
words  in  Lk.,  as  well  as  by  the  context,  oi;at  tQ 
Koffnip  is  a  lamentation  over  the  ills  brought  on 
mankind  by  ambitious  and  selfish  passions.  The 
egotist  and  ambitionist  (to  use  a  word  of  Carlyle's) 
becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  weak,  and  he  also 
becomes  their  seducer, — a  character  for  which 
Christ  had  such  a  loathing  that  He  said  '  it  were 
l)etter  for  him  [who  bears  it]  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea.'  The  second  Woe,  intro- 
duced by  irX-^v  (on  which  word  see  Plummer,  »S'^. 
Luke,  182),  is  directed  against  a  man  of  this  sort 
(r(f5  dvOpuTTLj}  €K€ivip,  tliB  latter  word  putting  him 
outside  the  pale  of  sympathy  and  respect),  who,  in 
our  Lord's  view,  has  committed  the  most  heinous 
crime  against  the  law  of  love  (cf.  Bruce,  Expos. 
Gr.  Test.  237  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  344  ; 
Carr,  Expositor,  1898  (ii.),  348;  Hastings'  DB  iii, 
586*). 

Of  the  two  passages  in  which  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  contemporary  leaders  of 
Judaism,  the  one  in  Lk  11  is  an  early  utterance, 
and  was  spoken  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  who 
had  asked  Him  to  dine  with  him  (v. 3'),  while  the 
other  in  Mt  23  is  a  late  and  public  denunciation  of 
them  in  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His  death.  It 
was  spoken  when  they  were  present,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  the  multitudes  and  His  dis- 
ciples to  beware  of  them  :  hence,  the  real  parallel 
to  Mt  23  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brief  sayings  reported  in  Mk  l2^-»«  and  Lk  20*^-*''. 

In  Lk  ll-*"  43.  44. 46. 47. 53  ^^gj-e  are  two  indictments 
containing  three  Woes  apiece,  and  addressed  to 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  (wh.  see)  respectively. 
Sentence  is  first  pronounced  upon  the  Pharisees 
for  being  so  punctilious  about  matters  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature,  which  should  be  kept  in  their 
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proper  place,  while  they  neglected  those  moral 
obligations,  which  were  of  far  higher  moment, 
'judgment  and  the  love  of  God'  (v.*^) ;  for  putting 
themselves  forward  into  the  first  seats  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  and  their  fondness  for 
having  reverence  done  to  them  in  public  (v.^s) ; 
and  for  being  a  secret  source  of  defilement  to 
others  who  were  not  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
their  principles  (v.**,  cf.  12^).  The  second  of  these 
charges  occurs,  but  without  a  Woe  in  Mt  23^- '' ; 
while  the  other  two  are  repeated  in  a  more  severe 
form  in  Mt  23-=*-  ^\ 

The  lawyers  are  then  condemned  for  amplifying 
the  written  Law  with  their  intolerably  burdensome 
enactments,  which  they  contrive  to  evade  them- 
selves, while  so  rigorous  in  exacting  obedience  to 
them  from  others  (Lk  1 1'**') ;  for  their  zeal  in  the  erec- 
tion and  adornment  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
which,  in  bitter  irony,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  sign  of 
their  continuing  the  work  of  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets  (vv.^^-  ^s  ;  Wendt,  i.  281 ;  Ecce  Homo  \  267) ; 
and  for  taking  away  'the  key  of  knowledge'  (see 
Keys)  by  their  traditional  interpretations,  which 
rendered  the  people  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
living  truth  (v.^-).  The  first  of  these  charges  is 
found  in  Mt  234  ^yithout  a  Woe  ;  the  others  are 
repeated  in  Mt  2318- 29ff-. 

This  later  denunciation  (Mt  23^^-  ("I*  is-  is.  23.  25. 

27.  29  .    cf.     Is    58-  "•   18-  20-22^    Hab    26-  9-  12.  15.  19)    ig    still 

more  impressive  on  account  of  its  epic  strain 
('octies  vae  ;  Mt  5^""  octies  beati,'  Bengel).  It 
shows  how  intense  is  the  heat  of  our  Lord's  wrath 
when  it  is  kindled  (Ps  2^^)^  as  no  other  continuous 
passage  in  the  Gospels  does.  In  it,  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  their  '  hypocrisy '  or  their  dishonesty  and  love 
of  stage -effect  in  religion,  which  was  to  Him 
the  most  hateful  impiety ;  also  for  shutting 
the  doors  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
opened  by  His  preaching,  and  so  preventing  people 
from  entering  (v.^^  cf.  Rev  3^) ;  for  plundering 
(prob.  wealthy  and  devout)  widows  (Plummer 
cites  examples  from  the  Talmud),  and  deceiving 
simple-minded  people  (Theophylact)  by  the  long 
prayers  they  make  (v.");  for  carrying  on  a  most 
laborious  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
proselytes  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ii.  4),  and  then  mak- 
ing them  more  full  of  spiritual  pride  than  them- 
selves (v.i',  cf.  the  Judaistic  proselytizers  who  so 
relentlessly  dogged  St.  Paul's  footsteps,  Hastings' 
DB  iv.  136*') ;  for  pretending  to  guide  others  in 
the  doing  of  God's  will  when  they  showed  that 
they  were  so  wanting  in  moral  perception  them- 
selves (cf.  Mt  15"  II  Lk  6^9) ;  as,  for  example,  when 
they  subvt3rted  truth  and  justice  by  the  sophistical 
distinctions  they  made  in  regard  to  the  binding 
nature  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  oaths  (vv.  18-22^  cf.  Mk 
7''-i3).  He  then  condemned  them  for  omitting  '  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  fidelity,'  while  they  were  so  exact  in  tithing 
their  smaller  garden  herbs,  thus  '  straining  out  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel '  (vv.^^.  24)  .  and  for  so 
carefully  observing,  '  in  preparing  their  food,  the 
ceremonial  rules  for  preserving  their  Levitical 
purity,'  while  they  were  not  careful  '  to  avoid  the 
moral  defilement  caused  by  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  that  food,  and  by  using  it  to  minister  to 
intemperance'  (vv.^^- ^s,  Wendt,  i.  327).  He  com- 
pared the  fair  show  of  goodness  they  made  with 
the  artificial  whiteness  imparted  to  sepulclires  by 
washing  them  with  lime  in  spring  (vv.-'-  "^,  cf. 
Holtzmann,  Meyer,  in  loc.  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  5138). 
The  final  Woe  was  pronounced  with  a  stinging 
reference  to  the  honours  they  were  paying  to  the 

*  V.14  is  probably  an  interpolation  from  Mk  1240.  it^s  omission 
or  transposition  in  the  MSS  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  sentences  in  succession  begin  with  the  same  words 
(Scrivener,  Introd.*  i.  9). 
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prophets  whom  their  fathers  killed  (vv.^-^^) ;  and, 
the  cup  of  His  indignation  brimming  over  at  the 
thought  of  His  own  impending  death  at  their 
hands,  He  said,  '  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
(the  sins  of)  your  fathers'  (v.^^)^ 

'Tremendous'  (Mozley)  as  this  language  is,  we 
are  not  to  think  tliat  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  all 
the  Pharisees  indiscriminately.  Nicodemus  was  a 
Pharisee  (Jn  3^,  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many 
others  (cf.  Ac  5^)  with  respect  to  whom  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  was  inadmissible.  Paul,  as  a  Pharisee, 
was  no  hypocrite  (Ph  3^-^) ;  his  Pharisaic  upbring- 
ing was  an  important  part  of  his  providential 
training  for  his  Christian  Apostleship,  and  'from 
Pharisaism  in  so  far  as  it  meant  zeal  for  the 
highest  objects  of  Jewish  faith  he  never  departed, 
and  never  could  depart'  (Ac  26^-";  Hort,  Jucla- 
istic  Christianity,  108  ff.).  In  this  very  chapter, 
our  Lord  admits  their  authority  as  that  of  those 
who  '  sit  in  Moses'  seat,'  and  even  gives  His  sanc- 
tion to  some  of  their  minor  observances  (Mt  23^-  ^  ; 
cf.  Hort,  31-32).  A  well-known  passage  in  the 
Talmud,  distinguishing  the  various  classes  of  Phari- 
sees from  each  other,  says  that  the  real  and  only 
Pharisee  is  '  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  because  he  loves  Him'  (Levy,  NHWB 
4.  143). 

In  his  famous  article  on  the  Tahnud  {Qu.  Revietv,  Oct.  1867), 
the  late  Emanuel  Deutsch  pronounced  a  warm  panegyric  on 
'  the  chiefly  Pharisaic  masters  of  the  Mishnic  period '  for  their 
'  wisdom,  piety,  kindness,  and  high  and  noble  courage '  {Literary 
Remains,  29).  C.  G.  Montefiore  (Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.  1903) 
has  called  attention  to  the  '  new  and  large  material,  so  interest- 
ing, so  counter  to  current  conceptions  and  verdicts,'  produced 
by  Schechter,  '  the  foremost  Rabbinic  scholar  of  his  age,'  in  his 
articles  in  the  JQR  (1894-1900).  But  '  Schechter  confesses  that 
the  view  he  has  to  give  of  Rabbinical  religion  presents  a  blank 
at  the  important  period' — the  time  of  Christ.  'We  are  driven 
back,  therefore,  on  the  Gospels.*  .  .  .  The  evidence' they  afford 
appears  irresistible  .  .  .  and  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the 
religion  as  set  forth  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Mishnah  cannot  prevail 
to  discredit  the  facts  there  recorded '  (Menzies,  Hibbert  Journal, 
July,  1903).  There  is  thus  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that 
during  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
immersed  in  that  externalism  and  religious  affectation  which 
He  so  vividly  depicted  ;  and  it  was  their  implacable  hostility  to 
His  spiritual  teaching,  begun  at  a  very  early  period  in  His 
ministry  (Mk  36),  that  in  the  end  brought  about  His  crucifixion. 

Mk  1421  (i!  :\It  26'-^,  Lk  22-)  oval  5i  ry  dfOpdnro} 
eKeiv(j)  di  ov  6  vibs  rod  avdpilnrov  irapaSiSorai ;  Lk.  has 
ir\T)v  oval,  bringing  out  with  emphasis  the  responsi- 
bility of  Judas,  who  was  fi-ee  to  act,  notwithstand- 
ing the  TO  CopicTfjiivov.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  sentence  in  the  Gospels,  Avas  spoken  with- 
out vindictiveness,  although  it  undoubtedly  reveals 
that  our  Lord  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas.  The  eV-etj/y  seems  to  set  him 
finally  outside  the  circle  of  the  disciples  (cf.  West- 
cott  on  Jn  13"-^).  But  this  Woe  is  not  an  impreca- 
tion like  Ps  109.  It  is  not  the  devoting  of  Judas 
to  destruction.  Similarly  the  words  which  follow, 
Ka\bv  avTCf)  ei  ouk  iyevvf)d-tj  6  dvdpojTros  eKeivos,  are  '  not 
to  be  pressed  with  logical  rigour'  (Meyer),  but  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning,  '  Better  not  to  have 
lived  at  all  than  to  have  lived  to  betray  the  Son  of 
Man.'  The  whole  saying  witnesses  to  the  anguish 
that  our  Lord  felt  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  this 
false  friend  (cf.  Ps  41^,  Jn  13^'*) ;  and  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  Keim  when  he  says  {Jesus  of  Nazarn, 
V.  286)  that  we  should  have  to  greet  it  as  the 
removal  of  a  hundred-pound  weight  from  the  heart 
of  Christendom  if  the  treachery  of  Judas  could  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  existence.  But  this  is  as 
impossible  as  to  remove  the  burden,  '  Tiberio  im- 
peritante,  supplicio  adfectus  erat,'  from  the  heart  of 
mankind. 

There  still  remain  the  four  Woes  which  in  Lk 
g24-26  ^y.Q  ggj;  Q^,gj.  against  the  four  Beatitudes  in 

*  Ch.  7  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (not  later  than  a.d.  30), 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Pharisees  (Hastings' 
DB.  Extra  Vol.  53a),  is  more  probably  a  description  of  the 
Sadducees  (Charles,  Encyc.  Blbl.  i.  236). 


yy  20-23  Tlieir  authenticity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Beatitudes  in  their  Lukan  form,  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  distinguished  scholars  (Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  16  ;  Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4383),  but  on 
grounds  that  are  very  far  from  convincing.  The 
objection  taken  to  the  Woes  fi'om  their  being 
omitted  in  Mt.  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  data 
for  determining  the  precise  relation  between  the 
sermons  in  ]Mt.  and  Lk.  are  wanting.  Each  of  the 
writers  may  have  had  before  him  a  different  report 
of  the  same  Sermon ;  or  there  may  have  been 
two  similar  but  different  Sermons,  reijorted  in  two 
distinct  documents,  of  which  the  one  was  used  by 
Mt.  and  the  other  by  Luke.  In  either  case,  the 
omission  of  the  Woes  in  Mt.  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  (cf.  ^aj\d&j, Expositor,  1891  (i.),  311  ff. ; 
Loisy,  Lc  Discours  sur  la  3Iontagnc,  quoted  in 
Expositor,  1904  (ii.),  103).  The  external  form  in 
which  the  Woes  (and  also  the  Beatitudes)  are  set 
forth  illustrates  our  Lord's  method  of  teaching  '  by 
aiming  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 
compass'  (Wendt,  Teaching,  i.  130,  134  ;  cf.  ii.  68) ; 
the  characteristics  stated  were  comprehensive  and 
significant  enough  to  enable  His  hearers  to  under- 
stand who  were  the  persons  intended.  When  He 
began  by  saying,  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor  :  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  He  gave  His  hearers  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  other  utterances  which 
followed.  For  '  the  poor '  (the  'dniyylin)  was  a  term 
that  had  long  had  an  ethical  and  spiritual  connota- 
tion (cf.  Driver,  art.  '  Poor '  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
19,  20;  Harnack,  Whcd  is  Christianity?  92);  and 
this  would  prevent  our  Lord's  utterances  from 
being  interpreted  in  a  materialistic  sense.  See 
artt.  Ebionism,  Poor,  Poverty,  Wealth. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Woes 
are  authentic  than  that  they  are  inferences  from 
our  Lord's  teaching  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God, 
10),  or  that  they  '  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
affliction  of  the  persecuted  Christians'  (INIeyer, 
Com.  on  Lk.,  p.  55),  or  that  they  '  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  interpreting 
the  Beatitudes,  after  the  model  of  Dt  27^°*^-,  Is  5^'^- ' 
(Holtzmann,  Hand-Commcntar,  104).  In  view  of 
the  social  conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  day, 
can  it  be  said  that  their  admonition  is  unneeded, 
or  th.at  they  are  not  still  living  utterances? 
See  also  artt.  BEATITUDE  and  SERMON  OX  THE 
Mount  ;  and  cf.  Moulton,  art.  '  Synoptic  Studies ' 
in  Expositor  for  August  1906. 

James  Donald. 

WOLF.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65^ 

WOMAN. — The  relation  of  Christ  to  woman  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tojiics  in  the  Gospels.  In  order  to  estimate 
it  aright  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  position  of  woman  at  the  time  when  our  Lord 
was  born.  In  the  East  generally,  the  penal  code 
of  Babylon  well  describes  her  abject  humiliation  : 
'  If  a  husband  say  unto  his  wife,  Thou  art  not  my 
wife,  he  shall  pay  half  a  mina  and  be  free.  But 
if  a  woman  repudiate  her  husband,  she  shall  be 
drowned  in  the  river.'  And  her  position  was  not 
much  better  in  Judoea,  where  any,  even  the  most 
frivolous,  pretext  could  be  given  for  divorce.  '  The 
Jewish  Law  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on 
almost  any  ground'  (Edersheim,  Life  and  Times, 
ii.  333).  The  school  of  Hillel  declared  it  a  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce  if  a  woman  had  spoiled  her  hus- 
band's dinner.  In  Greece  the  dignity  of  married 
life  was  very  inadequately  appreciated  ;  even 
Socrates  invites  tiie  coiu-tesan  Aspasia  to  talk  with 
him  ' as  to  how  she  might  ply  her  occupation  ^ith 
most  profit.'  In  Rome  there  were  signs  of  better 
things.  There  was  always  a  halo  over  the  old 
Roman  matron,  and  though  time  dissipated  this, 
and  divorce  was  so  common  that  Seneca  tells  us 
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that  ladies  reckoned  their  ages  not  by  the  consuls, 
but  by  the  number  of  their  husbands,*  yet  women 
were  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  influence 
and  being  more  widely  educated.  In  parts  of  the 
Roman  Emjiire,  especially  in  Macedonia,  '  her 
social  position  was  higher  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  At  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica  and 
Beroja,  the  women — in  some  cases  certainly,  in  all 
probably,  ladies  of  birth  and  rank — take  an  active 
part  with  the  Apostle  (Paul).  .  .  .  The  extant 
Macedonian  inscriptions  seem  to  assign  to  the  sex 
a  higher  social  influence  than  is  common  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.' t  But  however  this 
position  might  vary  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  clearly  exceptional  for  the  relation  of  w^oman 
to  man  to  be  other  than  a  degrading  one.  The 
many  exceptions  only  draw  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing feeling. 

This  relation  was  necessarily  profoundly  modified 
by  our  Lord's  birth  of  the  Virgin  INIother.  This 
fact,  though  it  could  have  been  known  to  only  a 
very  few  during  His  lifetime,  had  nevertheless  its 
own  particular  bearing.  It  brought  Mary  into  a 
jirominence  which  otherwise  would  have  been  un- 
accountable. It  is  true  that  Joseph  may  have  died 
when  our  Lord  was  a  child  or  before  He  began  His 
ministry,  but  even  this  does  not  fully  accovmt  for 
the  position  the  mother  occupies  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  not  much  we  learn,  for  we  know  it  was  her 
habit  to  ponder  over  and  keep  to  herself  the  secrets 
connected  with  His  early  life  (Lk  2^"-  ^^),  but  that  one 
scene  at  the  village  wedding  (Jn  2)  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  her  importance.  She 
alone  knew  how  great  He  was,  and  how  wonderful 
the  destiny  that  was  jiromised  Him.  And  yet  she 
was  not  so  overwhelmed  by  its  greatness  as  to 
lose  her  own  personality.  The  ordinary  Oriental 
mother  would  not  have  presumed  to  guide  or  direct 
the  life  of  one  so  mysteriously  born  and  whose  future 
was  so  infinitely  great.  But  she  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  suggest,  if  not  to  direct,  that  it  is 
natural  for  her,  when  she  sees  an  opjjortunity  for 
the  display  of  His  power  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
need,  to  i)oint  it  out.  The  reply,  seemingly  so  harsh 
to  us,  only  marks  out  her  position  the  more  clearly. 
The  words,  '  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,'  could  not  have  been 
said  to  one  who  had  occupied  but  a  subservient 
position  in  the  home ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
suggest  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  freely  as  to  her  wishes  for  Him, 
and  that  this  time  was  now  over.  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  ovir  Lord  rejoiced  in  the  true 
development  of  womanhood,  was  glad  that  the 
mother  should  not  be  a  mere  drudge  or  slave,  but 
one  occupying  a  definite  position  with  definite 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Further,  it  is  clear 
from  her  question  that  He  had  not  checked  her 
interest  in  the  mder  events  of  the  world  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  veil  will  always  rest  over  the 
frequent  communings  between  the  Mother  and  the 
Son,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression 'mine  hour,'  that  she  had  been  led  to 
think  of  and  desire  that  time  of  manifestation  when 
His  Personality  should  be  revealed.  From  the 
beginning,  even  before  His  birth,  her  mind  had 
often  been  occupied  with  that  revelation  from  the 
spiritual  world  in  which  the  angel  had  spoken  of 
a  '  throne '  and  a  '  kingdom '  (Lk  P--  ^^).  Her  mind, 
then,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  household  duties  of  the  peasant's  home. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  natural  desire, 
even  in  one  so  humble  and  loAvly  as  she  was,  to 
have  some  share  in  the  events  which  would  lead 
to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom,  was  not  to  be 

*  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  pp. 
77-80. 

t  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Philippians,  pp.  55-56. 


gratified.  Her  part  lay  in  the  careful  training, 
educating,  and  helping  of  that  great  Life  which 
was  entrusted  to  her. 

It  is  singular,  and  some  have  thought  that  it  was 
designed  with  a  view  to  checking  the  Mariolatry 
which  in  the  years  to  come  was  to  dominate  a 
large  section  of  the  Church,  that  Jesus  refuses  to 
allow  the  unique  distinction  which  Mary  certainly 
had  in  being-  the  mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer 
to  weigh  against  the  worth  of  religious  character. 
It  was  natural  that  one  who  recognized  the  beauty 
of  His  character  and  the  power  of  His  words 
should  say,  '  Blessed  be  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 
and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck'  (Lk  IP''); 
but  the  answer,  whilst  admitting  the  blessing, 
pointed  to  a  higher  one  within  the  reach  of  all. 
'  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it'  (v.-*).  This  teaching  is  akin  to 
that  He  gave  when  some  one  directed  His  attention 
to  the  fact  that  His  mother  and  brethren  Avere  wait- 
ing to  see  Him.  '  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are 
my  brethren?' — He  cried — and  then  stretching 
forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples.  He  said, 
'  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother' 
(Mt  12^"ff-)-  From  this  it  is  clear  that  whilst  He 
gave  her,  who  was  blessed  indeed  amongst  women 
in  being  His  mother,  full  opport^^nities  for  the 
development  of  her  mind  and  spirit,  never  check- 
ing during  those  thirty  years  those  natural  desires 
to  know  all  that  He  would  tell  her  of  the  Kingdom 
of  which  the  angel  had  spoken  to  her,  yet  He 
chiefly  valued  in  her  the  growth  of  tho.se  spiritual 
graces  which  had  led  to  her  being  selected  for  the 
high  position  she  held.  And  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  response  she  gave.  During 
those  three  years  slie  almost  disappears  from 
sight ;  and  when  at  the  very  last  she  is  seen  be- 
side the  cross,  her  attitude  expresses  that  dignity, 
reserve,  and  self-control  which  she  had  learned  of 
Him.  When  the  great  tragedy  is  being  enacted,  and 
the  greatest  possible  excitement  prevails,  she,  like 
her  Divine  Son,  maintains  an  attitude  of  ([uiet  self- 
restraint.  The  Oriental,  even  the  Jewish,  mother 
would  have  been  prostrate,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  garments  ;  Mary  is  found  '  standing  '  (Jn  Iti-^). 
There  is  no  mention  of  words,  not  even  of  tears. 
Silently  and  quietly  at  the  direction  of  her  Son  she 
leaves  the  cross,  though  we  know  that  a  sword 
was  at  the  time  piercing  her  through  and  tlirough. 

We  have  given  miich  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  because  slie  was  the  only  woman 
really  educated  by  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  were,  and  we  see  in  the  little 
that  is  told  of  her  what  a  true  woman  ought  to  be. 
The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  other  women  of  the 
Gospels  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  our 
knowledge  of  His  relation  to  His  mother.  There 
is  a  freedom  which  surprises  even  His  disciples  (Jn 
4^),  and  a  readiness  to  help  which  laid  His  char- 
acter open  to  misconception  (Lk  7^^).  There  is 
also  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  shame  in  the  sinner  which  at  once 
wins  confidence.  His  hatred  of  the  sin  never 
dominates  over  His  love  of  the  sinner.  Simon  was 
right  in  feeling  that  a  prophet  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman  who  had  intruded  into  his 
house  would  never  have  allowed  her  such  close 
fellowship  as  the  Saviour  allowed.  None  but  He, 
the  sinless,  could  have  done  so.  Again,  none  but 
He  would  have  shown  such  patience  as  was  seen 
in  His  treatment  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4). 
When  He  makes  it  plain  that  He  knows  her  sin, 
and  she  changes  the  subject,  He  does  not  refuse  to 
follow  her,  but  makes  the  very  controversy  she  in- 
troduces a  means  of  spiritual  help.  It  was  this 
combination  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of  respect 
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for  the  individuality  of  the  soul  and  yet  desire  to 
disentangle  it  from  its  sins,  that  gave  Him  just  that 
same  pre-eminent  jdace  amongst  the  women  as 
amongst  the  men  of  His  day.  They  were  glad  to 
be  of  what  assistance  they  could  to  His  w  ork,  and 
ministered  of  their  substance  (Lk  8^).  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  whilst  they  show  a  courage  which 
surpasses  that  of  the  Twelve,  they  also  show  a 
wealth  of  devotion  which  is  unintelligible  to  them. 
The  presence  of  some  near  the  cross,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  insults  and  rudeness,  is  as 
remarkable  as  St.  Mary's  gift  of  the  alabaster 
cruse  of  ointment  in  the  last  week  of  His  life. 
They  respond  more  readily  and  easily  to  the  power 
of  His  words  and  Personality.  From  Martha  our 
Lord  obtains  a  confession,  ev'en  fuller  and  more 
far-reaching  than  that  of  St.  Peter  (Jn  11-^"-"^). 
And  from  the  heathen  Canaanitish  woman  He  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
faith,  the  woman's  insight  penetrating  beyond  the 
words  to  the  love  which  lay  underneath  them  (Mt 
152-^-,  Mk7-»ff-). 

The  great  respect  in  which  Jesus  held  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  the  high  dignity  He  attached  to  it, 
is  shown  not  only  by  His  actions  and  words,  but 
by  the  new  sanctity  which  He  gave  to  marriage. 
The  words,  '  The  twain  shall  become  one  flesh ' 
(Mt  19^  =  Mk  10^),  placed  the  wife  at  once  on  a 
level  with  the  husband,  and  made  the  divorces  that 
were  so  common  impossible.  Directly  this  teach- 
ing was  received,  it  was  impossible  that  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  her  right  as  wife  on  the 
flimsiest  excuse,  or  without  any  excuse  at  all. 
The  revolution  such  a  declaration  made  is  realized 
only  when  we  hear  the  comment  of  the  spiritu- 
ally minded  disciples,  '  If  the  case  of  the  man  is 
so  wuth  his  wife,  it  is  not  expedient  to  marry  '  (Mt 
19^").  That  woman  had  a  position  in  life  of  equal 
importance  with  that  of  man  is  made  plain  by  the 
whole  story  of  the  Gospels  :  Anna,  Elisabeth,  the 
Virgin  JNIaiy,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene rivalling  in  their  own  spheres  St.  Peter,  St. 
John,  St.  James,  St.  Andrew.  Without  the  part 
played  by  woman,  that  story  w'ould  have  been 
altogether  incomplete. 

One  other  suggestion  as  to  the  influence  of 
woman  which  St.  Matthew  gives  us  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  unexpected.  The  dream  of  Pilate's 
wife  is  an  evidence  of  the  power  that  Christ's  life 
and  teaching  exercised  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  Jewish  thought.  Pilate,  governor  though  he 
is,  neither  hears  nor  sees  anything,  and  even  when 
face  to  face  with  Christ  is  only  puzzled  not  con- 
vinced. His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  she  hears.  Her  mind  is  full 
of  the  doings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Her 
sleep  is  disturbed.  She  wakes  frightened,  and  so 
con\"inced  of  the  greatness  of  the  issue  her  husband 
is  trying,  that  she  dares  to  interfere,  though  with- 
out success  (Mt  27^*).  Not  too  much  can  be  made 
of  this  ;  but  it  is  an  indication,  which  the  Gospel 
narrative  emphasizes,  that  women  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  impressions  than  men,  and 
are  ready  to  make  larger  sacrifices.  As  women 
ministered  at  the  Birth,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  during  those  early  years  when  His 
mother  was  His  chief  teacher,  so  they  ministered 
at  the  Entombment,  when  they  anointed  His  body  ; 
at  the  Resurrection,  when  they  carried  the  news 
to  the  frightened  disciples  ;  and  at  the  Ascension, 
when  they  with  the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  His 
disciples  received  His  blessing.     Cf.  next  article. 

LiTERATUiiE.  —  Edersheim,  LT ;  Dill,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcvs  Aurelins ;  PRE3,  art.  '  Familie  und  Ehe'; 
Brace,  Gesta  Christi ;  Church,  Pascal,  and  other  Serm.  264 ; 
Moore,  God  is  Love,  184  ;  Lightfoot,  Serm.  on  Special  Occasions, 
220 ;  Gunsaulus,  Paths  to  the  City  of  God,  232. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 


WOMANLINESS.— Christianity  is  distinguished 
for  the  honour  it  assigns,  the  liberty  it  allows  to 
woman.  '  Christianity  raises  woman  from  the  slavish 
position  which  she  held,  both  in  Judaism  and  in 
heathendom,  to  her  true  moral  dignitj'  and  im- 
jjortance,  makes  her  an  heir  of  the  same  salvation 
with  man,  and  opens  to  her  a  field  for  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  virtue'  (Schaff's^joos^o/ic  Chnstianity, 
p.  441  f. ).  The  duties  of  husbands  are,  according 
to  St.  Peter  (1  P  3"),  to  be  regulated  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  their  wives  are  '  also 
joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.'  In  the  Christian 
societj-  '  the  conventional  distinctions  of  religious 
caste  or  of  social  rank,  even  the  natural  distinction 
of  sex,  are  banished,'  for  '  there  can  be  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female  ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  3-*).  Lightfoot  in 
loco  quotes  a  saying  of  Jesus  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  which  may  be  founded  on 
this  verse — 'Being  asked  by  Salome  when  His 
kingdom  should  come,  He  is  reported  to  have 
answered,  "When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female."' 
This  mystical  saying  has  its  fulfilment  in  the 
character  of  Jesus.  For  the  characteristic  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  the  regulative  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  is  completeness,  symmetry,  harmony, 
balance.  Other  men  are  known  and  loved  for  this 
or  that  excellence  ;  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
resjiect  to  His  personal  perfection,  we  can  say 
wiiat  Avas  said  of  Shakspeare  with  regard  to  his 
artistic  pre-eminence,  '  His  speciality  is  everything. ' 
Manhood  in  its  wholeness  and  fulness  is  found  in 
Him,  alike  wide  in  its  range  and  lofty  in  its  reach. 
Hence  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  pattern  merely  for  one 
sex,  or  one  age,  or  one  time,  or  one  temperament, 
or  one  class.  In  this  sense,  too,  there  is  in  Him 
neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor 
Greek,  learned  nor  unlearned. 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  the  home,  not  the  world. 
Man  lives  in  effort  and  conflict.  '  But  woman 
is  at  home  in  the  region  of  feeling  and  affection, 
and  she  finds  her  highest  vocation  in  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  those  loves  and  sympathies  that  make 
home  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.'  Man,  being  thus 
active  and  even  combative,  develops  '  pertinacity 
and  self-assertion  ;  whereas  the  receptive  nature 
of  woman  manifests  itself  rather  in  patient  endur- 
ance and  tender  devotion  to  the  service  of  loved 
ones.  Her  emotions  dominate  her  intellect ;  her 
judgment  to  a  certain  extent  is  biassed  by  her 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  where  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  considerations  come  into  view, 
woman's  judgment  is  likely  to  be  as  just  as  that 
of  man,  whose  decisions  are  frequently  based  on 
grounds  of  reason  alone '  (Bruce,  The  Formation  of 
Christian  Character,  "p.  57  f.).  May  we  find  any 
such  signs  of  womanliness  in  the  character  or 
teaching  of  Jesus? 

Jesus  assigned  great  importance  to  marriage 
and  family,  the  sanctity  and  unity  of  the  home. 
Although  His  vocation  required  His  abandonment 
of  home  (Jn  2*.  Mk  3^-  ^),  and  He  required  of  His 
disciples  also  the  same  renunciation  (Lk  14-®),  yet 
He  missed  the  shelter  and  peace  of  home  (Mt  8-'"), 
and  recognized  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved (Mt  19^).  His  denunciation  of  the  lax 
traditions  of  the  elders  regarding  divorce  (Mt  19*'^) 
and  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  (Mk  7"''^ 
was  in  defence  of  the  home.  It  is  supremely  signi- 
ficant that  love,  the  grace  of  the  home,  and  not 
justice,  the  virtue  of  the  State,  is  made  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment  (Mk  12^"^^).  The 
child  is  nearer,  means  more,  to  the  mother  than  to 
the  father ;  and  Jesus  understood  and  cared  for 
children  (Mt  IP"  182-3 1^^^--^%  Does  not  the  modesty 
of  the  woman  appear  in  His  reference  to  the  lustful 
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glance  (Mt  5-^),  and  His  stooping  to  write  upon  the 
ground  when  the  woman  taken  in  her  sin  stood 
before  Him  ( Jn  8'')  ?  Jesus  understood  the  heart  of 
a  woman  in  penitence  (Lk  7'*'')  and  in  gratitude 
(Jn  12''-  ^).  His  defence  of  the  offering  of  love  shows 
not  only  His  active  but  also  His  receptive  affection- 
ateness,  His  yearning  for,  as  well  as  bestowal  of, 
the  generosities  of  the  heart.  He  was  not  only  in- 
tensely emotional,  but  quick  in  expressing  His  emo- 
tions (Jn  U^-  '^,  Mk  7=**  81^  Jn  ll^^,  Lk  13^^  W, 
Mt  23^^).  His  tenderness,  gentleness,  patience,  and 
forbearance  are  more  distinctively  feminine  than 
masculine  graces.  In  His  resignation  and  obedi- 
ence to  His  Fatlier's  will  (Mt  ll-"-  -'')  is  there  not  a 
womanly  rather  than  a  manly  submissiveness  ? 
The  prominence  He  gives  in  the  Beatitudes  to  the 
passive  graces  of  endurance  rather  than  the  active 
virtues  of  endeavour  (Mt  5^"'")  vindicates  the 
distinctive  excellence  of  womanhood.  His  teach- 
ing about  non-resistance  (Mt  S^"''^),  so  much  mis- 
iinderstood  and  neglected,  can  be  better  appreciated 
by  women  than  by  men,  for  such  patience  under 
wrong  has  entered  into  their  life  more  than  into 
that  of  men.  The  mind  of  Jesus  was  intuitive 
rather  than  ratiocinative ;  His  moral  judgment 
Avas  swift  and  sure ;  His  spiritual  discernment 
direct ;  and  these  are  characteristic  of  women 
rather  than  of  men. 

Doubtless  it  was  this  womanliness  in  Jesus 
that  attracted  and  attached  so  many  women  to 
Him  during  His  earthly  ministry  :  and  they  re- 
ceived from  Him  a  loving  welcome  such  as  they  did 
not  find  in  any  other  religious  teacher  of  the  age. 
His  disciples  were  astonished  that  He  was  speaking 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4-'),  and  doubtless 
the  prejudices  of  many  were  otiended  by  His  action 
regarding  women.  His  defence  of  the  sinful  woman 
and  of  Mary  has  been  already  noted.  '  We  have  a 
lovely  group  of  female  disciples  and  friends  around 
the  Lord  :  Alary,  the  wife  of  Clopas  ;  Salome,  the 
mother  of  James  and  John  ;  Mary  of  Bethany,  who 
sat  at  Jesus'  feet  ;  her  busy  and  hospitable  sister 
Martha  ;  Mary  of  Magdala,  whom  the  Lord  healed 
of  a  demoniacal  possession ;  the  sinner,  who  washed 
His  feet  with  her  tears  of  penitence  and  wiped 
them  with  her  hair  ;  and  all  the  noble  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  earthly 
poverty  with  the  gifts  of  their  love  (Lk  8-',  Mt27*', 
Mk  15*1),  lingered  last  around  His  Cross  (Jn  19-5), 
and  were  first  at  His  open  sepuk^hre  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection  (Mt  28',  Jn  20') '  [Schaff,  op.  cit. 
p.  442]).  The  reverence  that  the  mother  of  Jesus 
has  properly  inspired  has  given  to  womanhood  a 
glory,  and  to  woman  a  position  and  influence  in 
the  Christian  Church,  never  before  and  n'owhere  else 
recognized.  To  the  instances  given  above  of  the 
relation  of  Jesus  to  women  we  may  add  His  com- 
passion for  the  widow  of  Nain  (Lk  7'^),  and  His 
commendation  of  the  widow's  mites  (Mk  12''^-  *^). 
His  treatment  of  a  woman  on  three  occasions 
appears  harsh,  but  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case  removes  this  impression.  His 
rebuke  to  His  mother  at  Cana  (Jn  2^)  expresses 
His  dread  of  any  human  interference  with  His  ful- 
filment of  His  Divine  vocation  (cf.  the  rebuke  of 
Peter,  Mt  16-^)  ;  His  repulse  of  the  Syrophoenician 
mother  (Mk  7"^)  was  His  own  indignant  protest 
against  Jewish  exclusiveness ;  His  requirement 
that  the  woman  healed  by  touching  His  garment 
should  confess  her  deed  was  no  violence  done  to 
her  sense  of  modesty,  but  was  intended  to  replace 
the  uncertainty  of  a  cure  snatched  unawares  by  the 
assurance  of  healing  willingly  bestowed  (Mk  5^^). 
What  Christ  has  been  to  and  done  for  women 
throughout  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  what 
women  have  suftered  and  accomplished  for  His 
Church  and  Kingdom  on  earth,  attbrd  abundant 
and    conclusive    evidence  of    the  tvomanliness  of 


Jesus  in  presenting  in  His  character  all  womanly 
grace  as  well  as  manly  virtue,  and  offering  in  His 
salvation  what  meets  the  deepest  needs,  and  fulfils 
the  loftiest  hopes  of  womanhood  in  all  lands  and 
ages.     See  also  Woman. 

Alfred  E.  Garvie. 
WONDERS.— The  two  terms  'signs'  and  'won- 
ders' are  frequently  joined  in  the  OT,  and  this 
usage  is  carried  over  into  the  NT.  The  word  Tipas, 
'  wonder,'  never  occurs  in  the  NT  except  in  connexion 
with  (X7]fie~Lov,  '  sign '  ( wh.  see).  The  Heb.  correlatives 
were  nsiD  and  nix.  Jesus  used  the  conjoined  terms 
twice  in  His  recorded  sayings — once  when  He  fore- 
told that  false  prophets  would  come  and  '  show 
great  signs  and  wonders'  (Mk  13^-,  Mt  24-'*),  and 
once  when  He  complained  that  the  people  demanded 
such  things  of  Him  before  they  would  have  faith  in 
Him — '  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 
in  no  wise  believe'  (Jn  4***).  The  word  ripas  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels.  Elsewhere  in  the  NT 
it  is  found  once  in  a  quotation  from  Joel  to  repre- 
sent the  marvels  wrought  by  Jehovah  in  the  heaven 
(Ac  2'"),  and  twelve  times  in  reference  to  miracles 
Avrought  by  Moses  (7^^),  by  Jesus  (2--),  by  the  man 
of  sin  (2  Th  2**),  and  by  the  Apostles  and  early 
missionaries  (Ac  2«  4=*»  5'-  &  W  W-,  Ro  15",  2  Co 
12^^  He  2*).  From  the  use  of  the  m  ord  made  by 
Jesus  we  might  conclude  that  He  did  not  esteem 
signs  and  wonders  very  highly,  and  tiiat  He  freely 
granted  that  they  were  possible  to  false  prophets 
as  well  as  to  Himself.  In  Origen  (c.  Celsum)  we 
find  practically  the  same  attitude  of  thought. 
Origen  is  disposed  to  concede  that  signs  and  won- 
ders are  wrought  among  the  heathen. 

'  Now,  in  order  to  grant  that  there  did  exist  a  healing  spirit 
named  yEsculapius,  wlio  used  to  cure  the  bodies  of  men,  I  would 
say  to  those  who  are  astonished  at  such  an  occurrence,  that 
since  the  cure  of  bodies  is  a  thing  indifferent,  and  a  matter 
within  the  reach  not  merely  of  the  good,  but  also  of  the  bad,  you 
must  show  that  they  who  practise  healing  are  in  no  respect 
wicked'  (iii.  25  [Migne,  vol.  xi.  col.  948]). 

On  the  other  hand,  Celsus  is  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  signs  and  wonders  were  wrouglit  by 
Jesus,  but  he  tiiinks  the  inference  from  tliese  is 
unwarranted.  They  are  to  him  no  proof  of  Deity. 
He  compares  them  to — 

' the  feats  performed  by  those  who  have  been  taught  by  Eg.\p- 
tians,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  in  return  for  a  few 
obols,  will  impart  the  knowledge  of  their  most  venerated  arts, 
and  will  expel  demons  from  men,  and  dispel  diseases,  and  invoke 
the  souls  of  heroes,  and  exhibit  expensive  banquets  and  tables 
and  dishes  and  dainties  having  no  real  existence,  and  who  will 
put  in  motion,  as  if  alive,  what  are  not  really  living  animals,  but 
which  have  only  the  appearance  of  life.  Then  he  asks  :  "  Since, 
then,  these  persons  can  perform  such  feats,  shall  we  of  necessity 
conclude  that  they  are  sons  of  God,  or  must  we  admit  that  they 
are  the  proceedings  of  wicked  men  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit?"'  (i.  68). 

It  was  easy  for  Origen  to  answer  that  Jesus  never 
wrought  His  signs  and  wonders  only  for  sliow,  as 
magicians  did,  and  that  His  constant  aim  was  the 
reformation  of  character,  as  that  of  the  magicians 
most  evidently  was  not.     Then  he  adds  : 

'  How  should  not  lie,  who  by  the  miracles  which  He  did  induced 
those  who  beheld  the  excellent  results  to  undertake  the  reforma- 
tion of  their  characters,  manifest  Himself  not  only  to  His  genuine 
disciples,  but  also  to  others,  as  a  pattern  of  most  virtuous  life, 
in  order  that  His  disciples  might  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  iiistnictinix  men  in  the  will  of  God,  and  that  tht  others,  after 
lieiniT  iiKii-r  fiiUi/  hislnictfd  liii  IIi'k  inird  aiul  charncti'f  fluiii  hij 
Ili^  ininic/cn  as  to  how  they  were  to  direct  their  lives,  miglit  in 
all  their  conduct  have  a  constant  reference  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  universal  God  ? '  (i.  68  [Migne,  vol.  xi.  col.  788]). 

Origen  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  mind  of 
the  Master  at  this  point.  Jesus  made  use  of  signs 
and  wonders  to  autiienticate  His  mission,  but  His 
chief  emphasis  was  always  upon  His  '  word  and 
character'  rather  than  uijon  His  miracles.  Botii 
Origen  and  Celsus,  however,  as  tliese  passages 
show,  are  willing  to  grant  that  signs  and  wonders 
were  wrouglit  by  Jesus  and  by  false  projihets  alike. 
Origen  calls  attention  to  the  tact  that  Jesus,  as 
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indeed  the  entire  NT,  never  calls  miracles  by  the 
name  repara  alone,  but  always  joins  this  to  some 
other  term  suggesting  higher  things  {in  Joan,  xviii. 
(50  [Migue,  vol.  xiv.  col.  521]).  The  repas  was  to 
the  heathen  merely  a  jwrtent  or  prodigy,  something- 
unusual  and  extraordinary,  .something  strange  and 
abnormal,  or,  as  Augustine  put  it,  '  quidquid 
arduum  aut  insolitum  supra  speni  vel  facultatem 
mirantis  apparet,'  and  more  closely,  '  quajdam  sunt 
quae  solani  faciunt  admirationem '  (de  Utilitate  cre- 
dendi,  cap.  xvi.  [Migne,  vol.  xlii.  col.  90]).  Jesus 
could  not  be  content  to  allow  this  name  to  stand 
alone  for  any  of  His  miracles.  It  had  to  do 
merely  with  the  outward  effect  or  the  temijorary 
imin'ession  caused  by  the  marvel,  and  some  other 
term  was  added  to  show  that  the  marvel  was  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  power  and  a  sign  of  a  Divine 
presence  among  men.  The  wonder  caught  the 
attention  and  imi^ressed  the  memory,  and  was 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  in 
attracting  men  to  listen  and  investigate,  to  hear 
and  be  saved.  Jesus  used  it  for  an  immediate  indi- 
vidual benefit,  but  always  witii  an  eye  to  a  further 
•spiritual  end.  For  the  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
credibility  of  miracles  in  general,  see  art.  Miracles. 

D.  A.  Hayes. 

WORD. — (\byos,  prjfia)  is  employed  in  the  Gospels 
in  a  large  variety  of  senses:  (1)  articulate  utter- 
ance of  any  kind  ;  (2)  the  insjjired  word  of  Scripture 
(cf.  Mk  7^^ — '  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  j'our  traditions ') ;  (3)  a  Divine  message 
generally  (Lk  3'^  'The  word  of  God  came  to  John 
in  the  wilderness,'  so  Lk  4*  8"  ll-») ;  (4)  the  '  word 
of  the  kingdom,'  i.e.  the  gospel  message  (Mt  13^'"^-, 
Mk  16-«,  Lk  51) ;  (5)  Christ's  word  of  authority 
(Lk  4-*^  '  What  a  word  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him');  (6)  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  Himself  is  the  '  \yord 
made  flesh '  (see  Logos). 

The  peculiar  significance  attached  to  the  spoken 
'  word '  is  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  Hebrew 
usage.  In  the  OT,  as  in  all  primitive  thought,  a 
word  is  something  more  than  an  articulate  sound 
with  a  given  import.  It  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
power  and  reality.  It  carries  with  it  some  portion 
of  the  life  and  personality  of  the  speaker.  This  is 
true  more  especially  of  a  word  spoken  by  God. 
Such  a  word  is  instinct  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
effects  by  its  own  inherent  jjower  the  thing  which 
it  indicates.  '  As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  unto 
me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please'  (Is  55^"'-).  The  'word'  delivered  to  the 
prophets  is  here  conceived  as  an  active  power, 
which  ^\ill  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment.  So  in 
His  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  God 
effects  His  purpose  by  His  '  word '  (Gn  1,  Ps  33"- " 
107-").  It  is  regarded  not  simply  as  a  command- 
ment, biit  as  a  vital  energy  which  is  sent  forth 
from  God  and  realizes  His  will. 

The  references  in  the  Gospels  are  coloured 
throughout  by  this  Hebrew  conception.  Even 
where  Divine  utterance  is  not  in  question,  a  value 
is  ascribed  to  '  words '  which  does  not  belong  to 
them  according  to  our  modern  modes  of  thought. 
'  For  every  idle  word  that  a  man  speaks,  he  shall 
give  account  in  the  judgment ; — for  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned  '  (Mt  123'^^-).  Jesus  regards  the 
most  casual  word  as  more  than  wasted  breath. 
It  is  a  spiritual  force,  and  the  man  who  sets  it  free 
is  resj^onsible  for  the  good  or  evil  which  it  produces. 
A  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  words  underlies 
the  many  injunctions  against  profane,  or  foolish, 
or  thoughtless,  or  unkind  speech  (Mt  5---  ^■*'^'',  Lk 
121",  Mt  12^).  Such  '  words '  have  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  wicked  actions.     Coming  '  from  M'ithin  a 


man,'  they  express  his  mind  and  character  even 
more  truly  than  deeds,  and  will  bear  witness  of 
him  in  the  Judgment. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  conception  appears  more 
clearly,  however,  in  the  allusions  to  Christ's  own 
'word.'  It  is  the  vehicle  of  His  wonder-working 
power.  It  has  virtue  in  it  to  heal  diseases  and  to 
(]uiet  the  winds  and  the  sea.  In  several  passages 
the  '  word '  is  explained  as  one  of  kingly  authority, 
which  had  might  over  the  spiritual  agencies  at 
work  in  nature  (cf.  Lk  4^^,  Mt  8^«).  But  the  radical 
idea  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  '  word  with  power ' 
(Lk  4^2)  analogous  to  the  Divine  word.  To  give 
eflect  to  His  will,  Jesus  had  only  to  utter  it ;  the 
word  that  went  out  from  Him  was  itself  '  quick 
and  powerful,'  and  acted  in  His  stead.  In  this 
sense  also  we  must  interpret  the  references  to  the 
message  of  Jesus  as  '  the  word.'  As  thus  described, 
the  gospel  is  something  more  than  the  Christian 
teaching  or  the  proclamation  of  the  Messianii' 
Kingdom.  The  idea  is  suggested  that  a  new  power 
had  entered  the  world  through  Jesus,  and  com- 
municated itself  in  His  s})oken  message.  Thus  in 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  word  is  comjiared  to 
seed  which  contains  in  itself  wonderful  potenti- 
alities. All  that  is  required  of  men  is  the  right 
disposition  of  heart ;  the  message,  once  received 
into  the  'good  ground,'  will  henceforth  work  of 
itself,  with  a  living  and  ever-increasing  power. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  more  especially,  the 
allusions  to  the  Mords  of  Jesus  have  everywhere 
a  pregnant  meaning.  '  The  words  that  1  speak 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  life '  ( Jn  6"^) ;  '  Now  ye  are 
clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you '  ( 15^) ;  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  hath  ever- 
lasting life '  (5-'*) ; — in  such  sayings  and  many  others 
the  idea  of  whole-hearted  assimilation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  certainly  jiresent,  l)ut  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only,  or  the  central,  idea.  It  is 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
Jesus  says  little  by  way  of  positive  teaching.  He 
Himself,  in  His  own  Person,  is  the  revelation,  and 
the  words  ascribed  to  Him  have  reference  mainly 
to  His  supreme  worth  as  the  Light  of  tlie  world — 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Because  they 
thus  give  expression  to  His  Divine  claim,  they  in  a 
manner  represent  Himself.  To  accept  the  words 
is  to  receive  Jesus,  in  His  life-giving  power,  into 
one's  heart  (cf.  15^  '  If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my 
words  abide  in  you'). 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fjiuth 
Gospel  is  intended  to  ilhistrate  the  thesis  of  the 
Prologue  t!:at  He  was  Himself  the  Word  made 
flesh.  The  absence  of  the  Logos  theory  from  the 
body  of  the  Gosjjel  would  thus  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  references  to  the  'words.'  Against 
this  view,  however,  it  may  be  urged  :  (1)  that  no 
consistent  rule  is  traceable  in  the  use  of  \6yos  and 
p^/itt,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  the  writer 
were  working  out  some  definite  idea  ;  (2)  that 
X670S  in  the  Prologue  bears  a  twofold  significance 
('word'  and  'reason')  Avhich  can  nowhere  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  later  references.  The  more  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  value  assigned  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  is  connected,  not  so  much  with  the  specific 
Logos  doctrine,  as  with  the  general  conception 
that  Jesus  was  one  in  nature  with  God.  His 
words  were  therefore  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Divine  creative  word.  They  were  '  spirit  and  life' 
(6«3). 

Literature.— Smend,  Alttest.  Theol.  p.  87  f.  (1893);  Wendt, 
Die  Leh re  Jesu  (1901);  H.  Holtzniann,  Neulest.  Theol.  ii.  396  f. 
(1897);  Titius,  Die  Johann.  Ans'-hauung  der  Seligkeit,  70  f. 
(1900);  J.  Ker,  Senn.  i.  1 ;  J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  and  Plain 
Senn.  v.  29 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  iv.  145 ;  R.  W.  Church, 
Pascal,  and  other  Senn.  255.  E.    F.    SCOTT. 

WORK.— See  Activity,  Labour. 
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WORLD  (/c6(r;Uos). — 1.  The  underlying  signiticance 
of  the  term  Koa/nos  is  that  of  order.  Its  probable 
derivation  is  from  a  I'oot  KOfiid,  which  appears  in 
Lat.  compfus  and  in  our  'comb.'  This  order,  regu- 
larity, neatness  receives  the  widest  illustration  in 
classical  usage.  Thus  Koafios  includes  the  idea  of 
decency  of  behaviour  (^sch.  Ag.  521,  cf.  Soph.  Aj. 
293),  of  constitutional  government  (Thuc.  iv.  76), 
of  elegance  of  attire  (Hdt.  iii.  123),  and  so,  by  just 
transference,  of  the  world  or  universe  (Flat.  Tim. 
27  A,  cf.  Arist.  Ccel.  i.  10),  as  exhibiting  perfection  of 
ai langement,  and  standing  in  eternal  contrast  with 
chaos.  In  this,  its  Avidest  application,  it  became 
employed  by  all  writers  on  natural  philoso}ihy, 
though  the  meaning  oscillates,  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, between  the  earth  and  the  universe  gener- 
ally (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  .s-.w.,  from  which  the 
quotations  are  taken).  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  ordo  in  Latin  does  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  Koa-fMos.  Its 
equivalent  in  Latin  is  mundas  (cf.  Sanskr.  muiid), 
the  root  idea  of  which  again  is  cleanliness,  neatness, 
or  order.  Thus  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  pass 
through,  with  a  singular  exactness  of  analogy,  the 
same  transferences  of  meaning,  so-that  Cicero  ( Univ. 
10)  identities  K6trjj.oi  and  mundus  in  that  widest 
application  of  the  term  above  referred  to  (see  Lewis 
and  Short's  Diet.  s.v.  'Mundus').  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  further  transference  of  meaning  in  a  use  of 
viiindus  by  classical  writers  not  found  in  the  cor- 
responding use  of  Koa/iios.  It  is  employed  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  .S.  112,  cf.  Luc.  Phars'd.  v.  469),  but  somewhat 
rarely,  in  a  social  sense  to  signify  mankind,  whereas 
this  application  is  not  given  to  Kda/xos  except  in 
so-called  Alexandrine  Greek.  In  a  word,  the  con- 
ception of  order  covers  every  departmental  applica- 
tion of  the  Greek  Kdafios  and  its  Latin  equivalent. 

2.  If  proof  on  such  an  issue  Avere  needed  by 
students,  the  use  of  the  word  Koafxos  would  strik- 
ingly show  the  original  way  in  Avhich  NT  writers 
handle  and  apply  such  terms.  Certainly,  to  the 
ancients,  with  the  word  Kda/nos  the  vision  of  the 
figure  of  order  would  be  manifest  in  thought, 
(xenerally  speaking,  in  the  NT  the  ancient  concep- 
tion falls  so  far  into  the  background  as  sometimes 
to  vanish.  But  what  the  word  has  lost  in  one  M'aj' 
it  has  gained  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  seen  upon  a 
l)rief  examination  of  its  employment  generally  in 
NT  literature. 

It  is  interestina:,  however,  to  note  that,  in  the  transferred 
applications  of  the  word,  this  hterature  follows  the  lines  of 
classical  usage.  Thus  xi<rfM>s  is  used  of  women's  attire  (1  P3^),  of 
the  universe  (Ro  120),  of  the  earth  (Mt  48  [cf.  Lk  45  r-;jV  olxoufj.'.>r,;] 
1626),  and  of  human  society  (Jn  129).  In  such  illustrations  we  do 
not  part  company  with  the  radical  idea  of  '  order,'  but  it  is  only 
faintly  made  apparent. 

In  the  Synojitics  the  term  is  rarely  employed, 
and  the  student  of  the  AV  must  be  put  on  his 
guard  against  supposing  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  tr.  '  world '  is  used,  it  stands  for  Kocr/jLos  in  the 
original.  In  some  six  cases  it  stands  for  aidiv,  and 
in  two  for  r;  7??  oikov/x&t).  But,  as  any  confusion  is 
sufficiently  checked  by  RVm,  the  point  need  not 
be  pursued  here.  The  use  of  the  word,  rare  as  it 
is  in  the  Synoptics,  is  largely  free  from  Johannine 
or  Pauline  sentiment  on  the  idea.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  passage  in  them  in  which  the  term  is  used 
absolutely  in  malam  jmrtcm,  as  it  is  found  not  only 
in  tlie  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  but  also 
in  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  In  the  paralde 
of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  13--*-«)  the  '  world  ' 
appears  in  no  dark  or  ominous  colouring.  It  is  not 
its  cares,  but  the  cares  of  the  age  (aldov,  Mk  41"), 
that  choke  the  word  .so  as  to  render  it  unfruitful. 
When  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
speaks  of  His  disciples  as  the  light  of  the  world 
(Mk  5^^),  we  find  the  figure  interpreted  by  the 
parallel  expression  which  precedes  it  :  '  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth'  (Mt  5'^).     To  declare  that  the 


world  needs  purification  and  illumination  is  not  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  world.  There  is  in 
the  Synoptics  no  violence  of  contrast  between  it 
and  the  Divine  society.  In  its  rare  occurrences 
in  the  Synoptics  the  world  is  a  sphere  in  which 
Christ's  disciples  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  For  tliem  it  has  its  pitfalls  (Mt  18'),  its 
characteristic  dangei's,  but  nowhere  does  it  appear 
as  wholly  or  inherently  evil. 

3.  When  one  turns  from  the  Synoptics  to  St. 
John's  writings,  for  here  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
his  Gospel  from  his  letters,  the  contrast  appears 
startling.  Instead  of  a  rai'e  appearance  of  the 
term,  we  find  that  it  occurs  some  eighty  times  in 
the  Go.spel,  and  twenty-two  times  in  the  First 
Ei)istle  (A.  Plummer,  Com.  on  tlie  Gosi)el  in  Cam- 
bridge Bible).  And  with  this  frequently  comes  a 
change  in  meaning,  a  change,  however,  which  in 
the  Gospel  ajjpears  gradual  and  climactic.  P'or  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  ap- 
pears with  the  same  lack  of  colour  in  which  it  is 
painted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  world  is  indeed  seen  to  be  beset  by  the 
grave  fault  of  indifference  to  its  own  darkness. 
The  light  came,  but  it  was  not  recognized.  Yet 
in  this  lack  of  welcome  His  own  Mere  involved 
(Jn  P^,  cf.  8'-).  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  ad- 
vances the  issue  a  step  farther.  His  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (ps-se^  implies  his  recog- 
nition of  the  purjjose  of  His  mission  as  the  world's 
Saviour  from  its  sin.  Later,  our  Lord's  testimony 
to  Nicodemus  informs  him  of  the  gracious  fact  of 
His  love  towards  the  world.  His  deliberate  in- 
tention in  regard  to  the  world  was  not  its  condem- 
nation but  its  salvation.  Life,  not  death,  through 
Him  was  the  Father's  eternal  purpose  (3^''-  ^^,  cf. 
4.42  12^').  Through  the  type  of  the  manna,  our 
Lord  brings  Himself,  if  it  may  be  so  exjiressed, 
into  still  closer  touch  with  the  world.  He  is  the 
Bread  of  heaven  wliich  gives  life  to  the  world 
(6^^).  Later,  with  more  awful  explicitness,  the 
bread  is  identified  with  His  flesh,  and  its  offering 
is  on  the  world's  behalf  (v.'^^). 

So  gracious,  indeed,  are  the  Lord's  utterances  in 
regard  to  the  world,  that  twice  the  group  of  the 
disciples  appeared  unable  to  distinguisli  themselves 
from  it.  They  could  not  understand  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  their  discipleship  why  any  manifestation 
of  Jesus  should  not  be  made  on  equal  terms  to 
the  world  as  to  themselves  (7^  cf.  14'^-).  They 
omitted  to  see  that  a  manifestation  of  Himself 
could  be  made  only  through  the  medium  of  love. 
A  difference,  therefore,  not  only  in  point  of  time 
but  also  in  degree  of  training,  exjjlains  any  seeming 
inconsistency  in  our  Lord's  teaching  in  respect  of 
the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  His  own.  At 
an  earlier  stage  He  declared  that  the  wcndd  could 
not  hate  His  followers, — there  was  nothing  then 
to  excite  hostility  either  by  way  of  their  belief  or 
their  love  (7^).  At  a  later  stage  tlie  parting  of  the 
ways  had  come.  His  own  had  made  their  final 
choice.  With  the  choice  came  the  world's  hati^ed. 
The  persecution  which  He  endured  was  to  be 
theirs  also  (15^^'-'*).  All  turned  \\\ion  the  identity 
of  themselves  with  Him.  This  once  established.  His 
own  exhibited  love  and  obedience.  The  world  was 
seen  as  penetrated  by  hatred  and  disobedience.  In 
tliis  awful  contrast  and  conflict,  victory  was  assured 
for  His  own,  and  with  victory  would  come  its  fruit. 
He  was  their  surety.  Peace  and  triumph  Avere 
their  lot  through  Him  (W-). 

But  Johannine  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the 
world  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  if  the  First 
Epistle  be  ignored.  The  scope,  hoAvever,  of  this 
Dictionary  must  limit  the  inquiry  to  general  refer- 
ences. The  doctrinal  differences  here  are  expli- 
cable, as  Bp.  Westcott  has  pointed  out  [Gospel  cf 
St.  John,  Introd.  Ixxviii),  because   the   Gospel   is 
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related  to  the  Epistle,  as  histoi-y  to  its  comment 
or  application ;  the  former  is  throughout  pre- 
supposed in  the  latter.  '  The  Lord's  words  in 
the  Gospel  have  been  moulded  into  aphorisms  in 
the  First  Epistle ' ;  and  in  the  latter  document  the 
Apostle  writes,  conscious  that  the  Church  must  be 
in  dire  conflict  with  the  characteristic  dangers  and 
heresies  of  the  age.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
regard  the  teaching  of  the  First  Epistle  on  the 
world  as  a  commentary,  in  particular,  on  our  Lord's 
pregnant  utterances  on  the  '  convictions '  of  the 
world  (Jn  16^'^^;  see  Westcott,  in  loco.).  In  that 
passage,  the  world  appears  as  separate  from  God, 
'  yet  not  past  hope.'  Our  Lord  declares  there,  not 
that  He  will  convict  the  woi'ld  simply  as  sinful, 
etc.,  but  that  He  will  show  tliat  it  lacks  the  know- 
ledge of  what  sin,  righteousne.ss,  and  judgment 
really  are. 

We  conclude  tliat  the  general  teaching  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  on  the  subject  of  the  Avorld  is  that  it 
is  an  order  or  sphere  touching  man's  life,  affecting 
man's  life  considered  as  apart  from  God ;  but  that 
in  the  First  Epistle  the  world  is  seen  more  darkly 
and  ominously  still :  it  is  not  merely  regarded  as 
apart  from  God,  but  as  alien  to  Him,  in  direct 
opposition  to  His  eternal  and  gracious  jjurposes. 
St.  John  would  teach  us  that  if  it  is  to  be  over- 
come, it  must  be  by  powers  Avhicli  lift  us  above  it, 
and  those  are  the  twin  powers  of  love  and  faith 
(Liddon,  Easter  Sermons,  No.  xxiL). 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Comni.,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Par.  and  Plain  Serm.  vii.  (1868)  p.  27  ;  F.  W.  Kobert- 
son,  Serm.,  4th  ser.  (1874)  p.  145 ;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's 
Ministry,  1st  ser.  (1884)  p.  83 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  of 
Z,i/e  (1892),  p.  20  ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Doncaster  Serm.  (1891)  p.  225  ; 
R.  W.  Church,  Village  Serm.,  2nd  ser.  (1894)  p.  326  ;  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  p.  31 ;  R.  Flint,  Serm.  and 
Addresses  (1899),  p.  145.  B.  WhITEFOORD. 

WORLDLINESS.— The  teaching  of  Christianity 
concerning  worldliness  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant 2)arts  of  its  practical  message  to  mankind. 
And  yet,  more  or  less  strongly  marked  at  different 
periods,  a  tendency  to  serious  misconception  of 
this  doctrine  has  probably  existed  in  every  genera- 
tion since  the  days  of  Christ.  The  error  into 
which  it  has  led  man  is  that  of  regarding  the 
material  world  and  whatever  strictly  pertains  to 
it,  as  inhei'ently  evil  and  anti-spiritual.  Such  a 
misconception,  it  is  true,  did  not  originate  in 
Christian  times,  but  was  taken  over  by  Chris- 
tianity from  earlier  systems  of  religious  thouglit. 
The  source  from  winch  it  sprang,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  gravity  of  its  persistent  survival  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  any  faith  to  the 
present  world  must  always  deejjly  influence  men's 
estimate  of  its  claims,  a  clear  apprehension  of 
Christ's  own  teaching  on  the  subject  becomes  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance. 

I.  To  reveal  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of 
worldliness,  we  must  review  briefly  one  or  two 
broad  outlines  of  His  message. 

1.  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  realm. — Man  has  contact  with  two 
worlds,  (a)  Of  his  communion  with  the  material 
universe  and  of  the  various  relationships  involved 
therein,  he  has  by  nature  a  vivid  consciousness. 
This  temporal  world  forms  a  realm  of  which,  by 
his  birth,  he  himself  lias  become  a  part.  It  has 
for  his  possession  a  special  form  of  life  adapted  to 
it.  It  reveals  relationships  of  its  own,  as  laying 
their  obligation  upon  liim — relationships  to  a  pro- 
perly constituted  authority  to  be  obeyed,  and  to 
relatives  and  friends  to  be  loved.  It  provides  also 
certain  standards  of  judgment  by  which  the  vari- 
ous experiences  of  its  inhabitants  are  deemed 
happy  or  sad,  prosperous  or  unsuccessful,  (h) 
But  man  has  contact  also  with  another  world — 
the  spiritual.     Of  his  communion  with  this  world 


he  has,  by  nature,  but  dim  and  uncertain  com- 
prehension. It  was  to  reveal  the  truth  concerning 
it  that  Christ  came  to  earth.  Its  existence  and 
claims  form  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  His 
teaching.  Of  this  realm  also  it  is  by  a  birth  that 
a  man  becomes  a  part  (Jn  3^'^).  This  realm  also 
has,  adapted  to  it,  a  special  form  of  life  (6^^  17') 
which  becomes  his  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  and 
which  receives  its  own  spiritual  sustenance  (4"- 
32.  34  g35.  48-51  -jsTj^  Tliis  realm  also  imposes  certain 
relationships  upon  him  ;  for  it,  no  less  than  the 
other,  has  its  sanctions  of  authority  (Mk  11",  Jn 
jois  18^^'^^)  and  ties  of  kinship,  both  of  man  with 
God  (Jn  P-,  1  Jn  3-)  and  of  man  with  men  (Mk 
334.  35  II  1029-  30^  Jn  1926-  27).  Moreover,  this  realm 
also  posses.ses  standards  of  its  own  by  means  of 
which  its  citizens  estimate  the  events  and  experi- 
ences of  their  lives  (Mt  S>^^- :  for  the  contrast  offered 
to  the  standards  of  the  temporal  realm,  see  Mt 
5^'^'^^,  and  consider  the  force  of  do^acrdTjvaiin  Jn  13'^). 
The  sphere  in  which  these  spiritual  relationships 
are  acknowledged  and  their  obligations  become 
operative,  was  named  by  Christ  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (or,  of  Heaven),  and  it  formed  the  theme  even 
of  His  earliest  teaching  (e.g.  Mk  V^).  This  in- 
visible world  is  as  real  as  the  visible.  It  is  clearly 
marked  and  self  -  contained  ( Jn  3").  Its  citizens 
possess  deffnite  characteristics  (Mk  W^,  Lk  18^'^- 1^), 
and,  as  it  is  essentially  spiritual  in  character  (Lk 
l'j2o.  21^  jj^  423)^  g^  certain  fitness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  would  belong  to  it  (Lk  9^-).  Hence  it  lias  to  be 
definitely  entered  (Mt  V^- 1^  Mk  10''^  12'^  Jn  S'-  % 

2.  His  teaching  concerning  communion  with 
this  spiritual  world. — Now,  just  as  man  has  com- 
munion witli  the  temporal  world  and  its  life,  so  he 
may  have  communion  with  tliis  spiritual  world 
and  its  life.  {a)  Christ  Himself,  as  man,  con- 
stantly enjoyed  sucli  fellowship.  The  Gospel  nar- 
ratives reveal  Him  as  holding  converse  with  the 
Father  (Mk  P^  et  passim  ;  see  art.  COMMUNION), 
with  angels  (Mk  V^  cf.  Mt  26==*),  and  with  de- 
parted spirits  of  lioly  men  (ISIk  9"^'-).  Indeed,  this 
realization  of  His  communion  with  the  unseen 
realm  formed  the  basis  of  His  sense  of  mission 
(Lk  2-'«,  Jn  7^"  Si*"^-  ^9  le^^)  and  the  source  from 
which  He  derived  His  strength  in  suffering  (Jn 
18").  (/))  And  the  fellowship  with  the  spiritual 
realm  whicli  Clirist  thus  exemplified  in  His  own 
life  upon  earth,  He  enjoined  upon  His  followers 
also  (Jn  lo^'f-,  cf.  Q^'-^'^^  et  passim).  While  they 
must  live  before  men  their  outward  life  in  contact 
with  tlie  visible  universe  and  its  affairs,  they  jjos- 
sess  also  an  inner  life  which  must  be  lived  '  in 
secret'— in  contact  with  the  unseen  (Mt  6^-1*  lO^^-  2»). 

3.  The  twofold  communion. — Man,  therefore, 
belongs  to  two  worlds,  and  may  have  communion 
with  both.  But  just  as,  possessing  a  twofold 
nature,  carnal  and  spiritual,  he  knows  that  the 
spiritual  is  the  higher,  so,  enjoying  a  twofold  com- 
munion, he  is  to  learn  that  the  spiritual  fellowship 
must  take  precedence,  its  realization  being  his 
supreme  duty  and  the  end  of  his  creation.  Yet, 
as  in  the  freedom  of  his  will  he  is  able  to  cultivate 
the  carnal  in  liim  at  tlie  expense  of  the  spiritual, 
so  too  he  is  free,  as  the  whole  appeal  of  Christ's 
teaching  presupposes,  to  choose  for  himself  with 
whicli  realm,  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual,  his 
fellowship  shall  be  tlie  more  real  and  intense. 

II.  CURIST'S    TEACHING    UPON    WORLDLINESS. 

— 1.  Christ  encouraged  no  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  the  temporal  world.^Tliere  is  an  un 

worldliness  whicli  so  emphasizes  spiritual  realities 
as  to  undervalue  the  material  universe  and  its 
lawful  concerns.  This  attitude,  which,  as  we  have 
hinted,  lias  found  frequent  and  varied  expression 
among  His  followers,  derives  no  support  from  the 
life  or  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  Tlie  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  visible  world  appealed  to  Him 
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(Mt  6-^-  -^).  Its  incidents  furnished  illustrations 
for  His  sermons  (Mk  4^,  Mt  25'^).  He  participated 
in  its  festivals  (Jn  2''''-))  and  contrasted  Himself 
with  one  whose  asceticism  disparaged  its  gpod 
cheer  (Mt  IP^- ^^).  Again,  the  claims  of  tliis 
world's  lawful  authorities  always  received  His 
ready  acknowledgment.  Respect  for  them  was 
scrupulously  evinced  alike  in  His  advice  (Mk  12^^) 
and  in  His  example  (Mt  17-^).  Further,  in  His 
thought,  the  welfare  of  men  is  by  no  means  a 
merely  spiritual  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  obligations  imposed  by  His  religion  form 
one  of  His  most  constant  themes.  Love  towards 
others  is  the  very  test  by  which  His  true  disciples 
can  be  identified  (Mt  5«-*8,  cf.  1  Jn  29""  420  etc.), 
and  that  love  is  to  find  expression  not  in  vapid 
sentiment,  but  in  whole-hearted  service  (Mk  10^^"^-, 
Mt  223S-39,  Lk  logoff-).  Indeed,  Christ  teaches  that 
this  love  and  service  to  man  are  the  criterion  of 
love  and  service  to  God  (Mt  25^"-  *^),  while  in 
several  suggestive  passages  He  even  hints  that  the 
earthly  life  forms  in  some  sense  an  interpretation 
of  the  spiritual  life  (see  Mk  2^-  w- ",  Mt  IS^o). 
Christ  therefore  calls  His  followers  not  to  neglect 
the  temporal  world,  much  less  to  despise  it,  but 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  function  to  fulfil  in 
it  by  permeating  every  part  of  its  life  with  beauty 
and  truth  (Mt  Si^-is  IS^s,  Jn  17'^).  So  far,  indeed, 
is  He  from  any  underestimation  of  the  present  life, 
that  we  know  of  no  teacher  in  any  age  whose  prin- 
ciples, carried  into  effect,  would  so  ameliorate  the 
material  condition  of  mankind  in  all  its  individual 
aspects  and  social  relationships. 

2.  Christ  uttered  no  condemnation  of  worldly 
possessions. — See  art.  Wealth. 

3.  A  false  antitliesis.  —  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  in  our  study  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
worldliness  we  must  eliminate  what  is  now  seen  to 
be  a  false  antithesis.  In  view  of  the  unfortunate 
ambiguity  in  meaning  both  of  the  Greek  and  of 
the  English  word,  it  is  necessary  to  define  closely 
the  sense  in  which  Christianity  sets  the  '  world  ' 
in  opposition  to  its  own  life  and  principles.  The 
Christian  teacher  has  to  distinguish  two  forms  of 
contrast.  There  is  the  contrast  of  difference  or 
distinction,  and  there  is  the  contrast  of  opposition. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  alone,  as  our  Lord's  own 
life  and  words  declare,  that  the  material  is  set  by 
Christianity  over  against  the  spiritual.  The  con- 
trast of  opposition  established  by  Christianity  is 
never  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
but  always  between  the  spiritual  and  the  anti- 
spiritual.  The  material,  it  is  true,  may  be  made 
the  instrument  of  the  anti-spiritual ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  confusion  between 
them,  signally  absent  from  the  Gospel  teaching, 
must  never  be  condoned  in  its  exjionents.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  in  this  connexion  that  our 
Lord  deliberately  refused  to  recognize  a  contrast 
©f  opposition  between  the  powers  of  the  heavenly 
and  those  of  the  earthly  realm  (Mk  1213-17  y  Jn 
6'^,  cf.  Ro  13^)  :  the  antithesis  He  accepted  was 
that  of  the  Heavenly  King  and  '  the  prince  of  this 
world '  (Jn  12^i  14^"  16"  in  each  case  6  lipx<^v  rod 
Kda/xou  or  6  rov  koct/jlov  &px^v).  The  '  world  '  He  con- 
demned is  not  the  material  world,  in  which  He 
Himself  took  delight,  or  its  claims,  which  He 
loyally  acknowledged,  or  (in  themselves)  its  pos- 
sessions, of  which  He  spoke  with  guarded  modera- 
tion, but  a  certain  spirit  of  the  world  fundamentally 
antagonistic  to  man's  highest  life,  and  the  men  in 
whom  that  spirit  has  established  its  abode  (cf.  the 
careful  definition  in  1  Jn  2^®  and  that  implicit  in 
Jn  12^1).  It  is  between  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the 
'  world  '  in  this  sense  that  there  is  opposition,  and 
in  this  case  the  opposition  is  final  and  complete 
(Jn  151^- 1*  16^*— note  the  terms  of  the  contrast,  iv 
TV  Kdcrfxu)  and  iv  i/j.ol—lV\  1  Jn  2^^  S'^  4^-«). 


i.  The  consequent  meaning  of  worldliness.— 

The  accurate  recognition  of  Christ's  attitude  to  the 
temporal  Avorld  at  once  yields  the  accurate  con- 
ception of  worldliness.  Worldliness  will  clearly 
consist  in  devotion  to  '  the  world,'  not  in  any  sense 
of  that  ambiguous  term,  but  in  the  particular 
sense  in  which  Christ  revealed  it  to  be  evil.  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  '  the  world,'  in  the  only  sig- 
nification in  which  He  condemned  it,  is  the  sjurit 
of  antagonism  (whether  expressed  as  a  principle 
or  personified  in  individuals)  to  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, worldliness  must  be  the  possession  of  this 
spirit,  and  the  practice  of  worldliness  must  be  its 
manifestation.  In  view  of  persistent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Christianity  on  this  sub- 
ject, clearness  at  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Worldli- 
ness does  not  consist  in  a  love  of  the  temporal 
world  and  its  concerns,  for  between  the  Kingdom 
and  '  the  Avorld '  in  this  sense  Christ  acknoAvledges 
no  necessary  opposition,  and  a  man  may  so  use 
both  realms  as  to  fulfil  the  rightful  claims  of  each 
without  setting  them  in  any  inevitable  antithesis. 
Nor  does  worldliness  lie  in  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  any  particular  actions  (Mk  2"*-  ^^ 
34  75. 8. 15. 21^  Lk  IP"-*!,  Jn  5'"  723-  ■-*  et  passim) ;  for, 
since  it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  spirit,  the 
most  scrupulous  punctiliousness  in  outward  conduct 
may  coexist  with  the  deepest  unspirituality  (Mt 
27",  Jn  12"-  ^  18-^  19^1 ;  cf.  the  significant  pronounce- 
ment in  Mt  21"*"^'),  and  the  truest  unworldliness 
with  apparent  indifference  to  its  formal  expression 
(lli^-i").  It  is  quite  true  that  a  love  of  the  tem- 
poral world  and  indulgence  in  j^articular  actions 
closely  associated  with  it,  may  constitute  mani- 
festations of  worldliness.  A  realm  not  evil  in 
itself  may  easily  become  the  medium  of  evil,  and 
so,  owing  to  an  undue  emphasis,  man's  fellowship 
with  the  temporal  world  may,  both  by  its  positive 
and  by  its  negative  influence,  jarove  injurious  to 
his  fellowship  with  the  spiritual.  Such  a  misuse 
of  the  two  realms  inevitably  turns  the  contrast  of 
distinction  between  them  into  one  of  opposition. 
This  result,  however,  is  reached  not  because  of  any 
anti-spiritual  quality  intrinsic  in  the  material 
realm  itself,  but  through  the  employment  of  that 
realm  as  a  vehicle  of  the  anti  -  spiritual.  The 
essence  of  worldliness  lies  deeper  than  any  par- 
ticular form  in  Avhich  it  may  be  expressed,  and, 
according  to  the  Christian  teaching,  its  essence  is 
found  in  the  mind — in  whatever'  form  embodied — 
which  leads  a  man  to  identify  himself  with  that 
'  world '  which  is  anti-spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
influence. 

5.  The  manifestation  of  worldliness.^Such  a 
self  -  identification  is  revealed  in  practice  by  the 
point  at  which  a  man  lays  the  chief  emphasis  of 
his  life.  As  our  review  of  Christ's  teaching  has 
shoAvn,  man  has  communion  with  two  worlds — the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual.  Right  and  lawful, 
however,  as  the  first  communion  may  be,  there 
come  frequent  crises  in  which  its  interests  are 
found  to  be  in  rivalry  to  those  of  the  higher  fellow- 
ship. To  cling  in  such  crises  to  the  loAver  com- 
munion, in  other  Avords,  to  sacrifice  the  spiritual 
to  the  temporal,  this  is  to  be  Avorldly,  for  this  is  to 
make  the  temporal  Avorld,  innocent  and  good  in 
itself,  a  vehicle  of  the  anti-spiritual.  It  is  un- 
necessary, and,  in  the  strict  sense,  even  impossible, 
to  identify  particular  actions  as  in  themselves  in- 
A'olving  the  anti-spiritual ;  for,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
Avorldliness  in  practice  is  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  action  Avhich  must  necessarily 
embody  that  spirit  nor  any  Avhich  cannot  be  made  a 
medium  for  it.  The  Avhole  question  of  Avorldliness 
in  action  is  ultimately  one  of  arrangement  and 
precedence.  The  tilings  of  the  temporal  Avorld  are 
right  in  their  right  place,  but  that  is  the  second 
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place  in  a  man's  life.  What  Christ  teaches  is  that 
they  must  never  be  allowed  the  first  place,  for  that 
belongs  to  God  (see  Mt  6^^,  where  both  elements 
are  recognized  and  the  true  order  is  laid  down  ; 
and  for  a  striking  illustration  in  OT,  1  K  3^'^=). 
The  practice  of  worldliness,  therefore,  consists  in 
such  an  arrangement  of  these  two  elements  in  life 
as,  from  the  standpoint  of  God,  is  false.  It  is  the 
laying  of  a  disproportionate  emi^hasis  upon  the 
temporal,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  spiritual, 
elements  in  life.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  (Lk 
22i5--.il)  .  in  others  by  its  subjection  to  the  temporal 
(Mt  8-1 10"-  38,  Mk  51",  Lk  W-'\  Jn  S^").  The  error, 
Iiowever,  always  lies  not  in  the  cultivation  of 
communion  with  the  temporal  world,  but  in  the 
untrue  emphasis  laid  ujwn  it ;  in  the  failure  to  see 
that,  while  many  things  appear  desirable,  only  one 
thing  is  needful  (Lk  10«- ^-,  cf.  Mt  IS^^"^")  ;  in  the 
self-identitication  with  that  '  world '  which  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

6.  The  Christian's  true  relation  to  the  temporal 
world.  —  Our  Lords  example  and  teaching,  thus 
brieliy  reviewed,  enable  us  to  infer  the  Christian's 
true  relation  to  the  temporal  world,  (a)  Like  his 
Master,  he  will  be  fully  cognizant  of  its  charms 
and  fully  responsive  to  its  lawful  claims.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  calculated  to  make  true  lovers 
of  Nature,  and  to  produce  good  fathers,  good  hus- 
bands, good  rulers,  good  servants,  good  men  of 
business  and  men  of  public  spirit.  Those  who  have 
truly  learnt  the  mind  of  Christ  will  never  shrink 
from  their  obligations  to  the  full-orbed  life  of  the 
world  in  which  He  has  set  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  their  simple  duty  to  see  that  every  sjihere  of 
human  life,  public  and  private,  individual  and 
social,  shall  be  permeated  by  His  spirit  (Mt  5'^- " 
13^3).  {b)  Yet,  while  the  claims  of  the  temporal 
•world  will  receive  their  due  acknowledgment,  the 
main  stress  of  the  Christian's  life  will  lie  elsewhere. 
He  is  in  the  world  ;  but,  like  his  Master  (Jn  8-^),  he 
is  not  of  it  (IT^'*'"^).  He  will  mix  freely  even  in 
its  darker  scenes,  but  without  sharing  their  spirit 
(Mk  2i<').  For  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  that  spirit : 
he  has  acquired  the  independence  of  real  freedom 
(Jn  8^^-^*^).  Indeed,  his  whole  attitude  to  the  tem- 
poral world  has  been  changed.  He  no  longer 
regards  himself  as  a  permanent  holder,  but  as  a 
temporary  steward,  ever  awaiting  the  return  of  an 
unseen  Lord  (I\Ik  13^^-^'').  He  thus  maintains  his 
fellowship  witii  the  two  realms  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  there  is  no  division  in  his  mind  {/jltj  /jLerewpi^ecrde 
in  Lk  12-^  according  to  interpretation  of  AV  and 
RV :  cf.  the  supreme  submission  of  Mk  14^")  as  to 
their  comparative  claims.  His  real  world  is  the 
spiritual  world.  Whether  he  is  giving  alms,  pray- 
ing, fasting,  or  whatever  he  is  doing,  his  true  life 
is  a  life  lived  '  in  secret '  away  from  the  gaze  of 
men  (Mt  Q^''^^).  (r)  And  it  is  the  claim  of  this  un- 
seen life  that  dictates  his  policy  in  all  his  earthly 
concerns.  If  it  require  that  he  sacrifice  his  own 
temporal  fame  (cf.  Jn  S^**-  3")  or  temporal  possessions 
{'Sit  9^),  he  does  so  with  joy.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  require  that  he  retain  these  and  employ  them 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom,  he  is  equally, 
but  no  more,  ready  to  obey  While  some  men 
make  a  temporal  use  of  eternal  conditions  (21'-'''^- 
and  !|),  he  makes  an  eternal  use  of  temporal  con- 
ditions (Mt  25*,  Lk  16^-").  While  some  interpret 
spiritual  facts  by  the  material  (Mt  16"-^,  Jn  6^--  *-), 
he  seeks  the  key  to  material  facts  in  the  spiritual. 
Like  his  Lord,  he  never  condemns  as  inherently 
evil  the  things  which  are  temporal  and  material, 
but  throughout  his  life  he  .siibjects  them  to  what  is 
spii'itual  and  eternal  (cf.  2  Co  4^*).  And  herein  he 
has  found  life's  true  interpretation  (cf.  Jn  6"^). 

LiTERATFRF.. — Crcmer,  Lex.  s.v.  xie-fMS ;  Weiss,  NT  Theol., 
Index  ;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  ii.  250,  435,  471 ;  F.  \V.  Robert- 


son, Serin.,  2nd  ser.  xiii ;  Dale,  Lau'S  of  Christ,  217;  ExpTv. 
[1894]  201 ;  J.  Watson,  The  Inspiration  of  our  Faith,  122  ;  J.  H. 
Jowett,  Apostolic  Optimism,  47  ;  E.  Grubb  in  Present  •  Day 
Papers,  i.  (1898)  7 ;  J.  Rickabv,  Oxf.  and  Camb.  Conferences, 
2nd  ser.  (1900-1)  p.  25.  H.  BiSSEKER. 

WORM.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67". 

WORMWOOD.— See  Gall. 

WORSHIP.— See  Praise,  Prayer,  Synagogue, 
Temple. 

WRATH.— See  Anger. 

WRITING.— The  allusions  to  writing  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  classified  under  four  headings, 
none  of  Avhicli  requires  any  elaborate  discus- 
sion. 

1.  In  one  series  of  passages  ('Moses  wrote,'  or 
'it  is  written')  the  reference  is  to  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures, whose  letter  was  held  to  be  authoritative  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  This  view  of  Scrip- 
ture was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  earlier 
Rabbis,  and  naturally  it  dominated  more  or  less  the 
thinking  of  the  primitive  Church,  whose  one  sacred 
book  was  the  OT.  But  the  formula  '  as  it  is 
written '  had  already  acquired  a  juristic  sense,  as 
may  be  seen  from  numerous  inscriptions  and  papyri 
(Deissmann,  Jll/>/r  Studies,  pp.  112-114,  249,  250),  so 
that  the  LXX  translators  were  not  striking  out  a 
new  line  in  rendering  Torah  often  by  vbfxos.  '  A  re- 
ligion of  documents — considered  even  historically 
— is  a  religion  of  law.'  It  is  in  this  legal  or  semi- 
technical  sense  that  Pilate  is  said  to  have  written 
the  charge  against  Jesus  (Jn  19^''  etc.),  while 
another  metaphorical  ajiplication  occurs  in  Lk  10"-'' 
'  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  (or  enrolled) 
in  heaven.'  The  latter  passage  alludes  to  the  well- 
known  Rabbinic  and  apocalyptical  conception  of 
the  heavenly  books  or  registers,  a  figure  employed 
to  denote  the  indelible  mercy  of  God  and  the 
certainty  of  the  believer's  relation  to  Himself,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  state.  To  have  one's 
name  written  in  the  heavenly  archives,  or  inscribed 
on  the  Divine  roll  of  citizens,  was  equivalent  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  safe  and  sure  lot  with  God.  On 
the  general  use  of  ypacprj  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
see  art.  Scripture,  and  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  475-478. 

2.  Twice  the  phrase  is  used  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospels  (Lk  P,  Jn  203o-  3i  and  212^-  -«),  the  object 
of  the  undertaking  in  both  cases  being  carefully 
explained  as  practical,  not  literary.  To  confirm 
faith,  if  not  to  awaken  it,  is  the  aim  of  a  written 
Gospel.  Thus  an  implicit  divergence  from  the 
above-mentioned  sense  of  Tpa^ij  emerges  here.  No 
writer  of  the  Gospel  claims  a  juristic  authority  for 
his  statements.  There  is  nothing  legal  or  fornial 
about  their  contents  (cf.  Mofi'att,  Historical  New 
Testament -^  pp.  42  f.,  258,  259,  537,  538),  nor,  as 
the  very  persistence  of  oral  tradition  suggests,  was 
there  any  notion  of  setting  them  up  as  infallible 
tests.  Faith  sprang  from  hearing  rather  than  from 
reading  in  those  days  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  rise  of  written  records  was  late,  and  even  their 
growing  prominence  did  not  as  yet  shift  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  influence  from  living  intercourse  to 
scholastic  or  doctrinal  prepossessions.  The  living 
voice,  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
witness  of  Apostles — these  prevented  anything  like 
degeneration  into  a  book  religion.  The  litem 
scriptn  had  its  place  and  merits.  But  it  was  pro- 
duced in  and  for  the  Church.  And  not  until  it 
became  isolated  from  the  Church  did  its  abuse 
begin.  '  For  the  general  principles  of  any  study 
you  may  learn  by  books  at  home  ;  but  the  detail, 
"the  colour,  the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes 
it  live  in  us,  you  must  catch  all  these  from  those  in 
whom  it  lives  already '  (Newman).     Thus  the  rise 
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of  written  records  in  Christianity  introduced  a  real 
problem,  which  is  soluble  only  upon  a  proper  view 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  living  intercourse, 
such  as  the  Church  provides,  and  literary  standards 
and  sources  (cf.  Tolstoi's  Essai/s,  170 f.). 

3.  The  ordinary  use  of  writing  is  twice  mentioned, 
in  connexion  with  domestic  (Lk  I"*)  and  business 
( IG*^- ')  affairs.  The  three  R's  were  taught  in  Jewish 
schools,  so  that  writing  would  be  a  fairly  common 
accomjilishment,  indispensable,  of  course,  to  the 
higher  branches  of  trade  and  culture  (cf.  Eder- 
sheim's  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  p.  130  f.). 
See  art.  Education. 

i.  Jesus  Himself  is  only  once  said  to  have  writ- 


ten —  and  that  upon  the  dust  ( Jn  8^-  ^),  stooping 
and  scrawling  with  His  linger  on  the  ground  to 
conceal  His  embarrassment  and  to  avoid  answer- 
ing the  brazen  questions  of  the  woman's  accusers 
(cf.  Eccc  Homo,  ch.  ix.).  It  is  idle  to  supjjose  that 
He  wrote  any  sentence,  or  to  conjecture  what  that 
sentence  was,  whether  the  sins  of  His  interrogators 
or  some  text  like  Mt  5^  or  Ps  50"*.  It  is  the  action 
and  nothing  else  that  is  significant.  Jesus  stooped 
to  write,  in  short,  by  one  of  those  natural  gestures 
which  a  pure-minded  man,  seated  on  the  ground, 
would  employ  to  hide  his  confusion  and  put  by  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been  asked. 

J.  MOFFATT. 


YEAR.— See  Time. 

YOKE.— The  yoke  (fi'7(5s,  Mt  1P«-)  supplied  Jesus 
with  one  of  His  agricultural  metaphors  (cf.  Mt  13^*, 
Lk  12''^  IS^"*,  Jn  15').  It  was  '  a  bar  whicli  connects 
two  of  a  kind  usually — as  the  ox-i/oke — fastened  by 
bov.'s  on  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  by  thongs 
to  the  horns  or  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  a  piece  of  timber  hollowed  or 
made  curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows 
for  receiving  tiie  ne{;ks  of  the  oxen,  by  which  means 
two  are  connected  for  drawing.  From  a  ring  or 
hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to  the  thing  to  be 
drawn'  (Lloyd's  Ency.  Diet.].  Another  use  of  the 
Avord  is  found  in  Lk  W^^  {^ivyos,  tr.  'pair'  in  2-'*), 
where  it  means  a  pair  of  draught-oxen.  Now, 
while  the  facts  of  farm-life  supplied  the  form  for 
this  metaphor  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  there  alone  that 
He  found  tiie  idea  of  the  metaphor.  When  from 
tiie  fields  His  eye  turned  to  the  Scriptures  to  survey 
tiie  story  of  His  people,  on  many  a  page  the  yoke 
met  His  vision.  There  it  is,  in  prose,  poetry,  and 
prophecy  ;  about  it  have  gathered  the  country's 
glory  and  grief.  To  itself  it  has  harnessed  the 
people's  experiences.  Ideas  of  opposing  character — 
joy  and  woe,  freedom  and  slavery,  peace  and  war, 
jdenty  and  poverty — are  s^'mbolized  by  it  (Dt28'**, 
Job  P  42'-,  Jer  2-",  Is  58«,  1  K  12\  La'S'-^').  More- 
over, it  is  in  His  treatment  of  those  bitter-sweet 
memories  and  realities  of  life  that  tlie  teaching  of 
Jesus,  under  this  figure  of  speech,  touches  and  keeps 
a  lonely  sublimity.  Only  once  (Mt  ll-^f)  He  uses 
the  metaphor.  Now  it  is  in  everyday  iise.  For  He 
'touched  nothing  that  He  did  not  adorn.'  And 
He  so  adorned  the  yoke  as  to  draw  after  it  the 
whole  gospel. 

When  Jesus  turned  His  gaze  from  the  fields  of 
industrial  life,  and  from  the  book  of  remembrance 
of  the  past  to  the  book  of  the  life  of  His  own 
generation,  He  discovered  a  nation  under  the  yoke, 
a  race  under  the  harrow.  He  hit  the  mark  when 
He  spoke  of  yokes.  His  audience  was  made  up  of 
those  who  were  wearing  yokes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  but  no  man  with  his  own  yoke  harnessed  on 
exactly  as  ids  neighbour's.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  audience  was  suffering  under  an  intolerable 
strain.  Three  yokes  Avere  galling  and  killing  them 
—(1)  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  (2)  of  Rome,  (3)  of  sin. 
Their  leaders  (Mt  23^)  bound  grievous  burdens  on 
the  people's  shoulders ;  nor  would  they  remove 
them.  Of  some  it  was  the  constant  temptation  to 
throw  oft'  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The  Zealots 
(Lk  6'^)  were  most  restive  under  Rome.  They 
wers>  the  political  Nationalists  of  the  day.  Again, 
who  of  them  all  was  not  'sold  under  sin'  (Ro  7")? 


These  were  the  yokes  of  the  people.  The  yoke  of 
Jesus  was  the  will  of  the  Father.  He  wore  it 
always,  never  worked  without  it ;  never  against  it, 
always  loith  it  (Jn  8-®).  Once  He  asked  thrice  if 
He  might  take  it  off  (Mt  2Q^^^-)  for  the  road  was 
steep.  Tlie  yoke  of  Jesus  was  the  welfare  of  man. 
He  came  to  serve  (Mk  KH^).  To  be  Saviour  was  at 
once  the  lowliest,  loftiest,  and  loneliest  way  of 
working  out  the  welfare  of  man.  And  this  yoke 
was  tied  on  with  cords  of  love  (Jn  13')  unto  the 
end.  The  humanity  of  Jesus  was  His  yoke.  He 
was,  not  the  angel  (He  2^- '"),  but  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  (1  Ti  2')  ;  and  He  did  the  perfect  will  of  the 
Father  under  this  yoke,  frail  but  firm — the  body 
of  His  humiliation. 

Literature.— Bishop  Thorold's  The  Yoke  of  Christ  ;  Expositor, 
I.  vi.  [1877]  142,  vii.  [1878]  348,  xi.  [1880]  101 ;  Exjj.  Times,  iii. 
[1892]  512,  vi.  [1895]  176 ;  Henry  Drummond,  Pax  Vobiscum, 
41 ;  W.  A.  Butler,  Sermons,  ii  320 ;  G.  A.  Ohadwick,  Pilate's 
Gift,  62  ;  G.  Macdonald,  Hope  oj  the  Gospel,  152. 

John  R.  Legge. 
YOUNG  MAN.— In  the  Gospels  we  have  on  four 
occasions  incidents  of  importance  described,  in 
which  '  a  young  man '  {veaviaKo?,  not  veavias  [as  in 
Ac  7"  of  Saul,  20"  of  Eutychus,  23'^  of  St.  Paul's 
nephew])  is  one  of  the  figures. 

1.  St.  .Matthew  (lO^o-  ^  ■  cf.  Mk  10'^  Lk  W^)  de- 
scribes by  this  name  the  'ruler'  who  asked  our 
Lord  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It 
adds  to  the  jiatlios  of  the  scene  to  know  that  this 
man,  wlio  'went  away  sorrowful'  because  he  could 
not  give  up  his  great  possessions  in  the  quest  for 
life,  was  still  so  youthful  as  to  be  called  veaviaKos. 
He  had  not  reached  tiie  prime  of  life,*  wiien  the 
love  of  money  had  cankered  his  heart  and  soul. 

2.  The  widow's  only  son  at  Nain,  who  was  being 
carried  out  to  burial  when  our  Lord  touched  the 
bier  and  raised  him  to  life,  was  comparatively 
young  :  our  Lord  called  him  veavLaKe  when  He  bade 
him  arise  (Lk  7'^).  An  additional  touch  is  given 
to  the  beauty  of  the  miracle  if  we  may  infer  the 
mother's  early  widowhood  and  the  youth's  career 
of  promise  cut  short,  for  which  the  Saviour's  gift 
of  life  restored  (^dicKfv  avrdv,  v.'^)  made  ample  and 
unexpected  compensation. 

3.  St.  Mark  (145'- 5-')  records  a  brief  and  some- 
what mysterious  incident,  which  occurred  on  the 
way  from  Getiisemane  to  the  high  priest's  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal.  When  '  all  the  dis- 
ciples forsook  him  and  fled '  tliere  '  followed  Avith 
him  '  still  '  a  certain  young  man  '  who  had  '  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  him,  over  his  naked  body.'  Per- 
haps he  had  been  roused  from  sleep  that  night,  and 

*  The  word  wexv/V^o,-  stands  for  anj'  age  from  boyhood  up  to 
40  years.  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.,  and  cf.  Swe'te's  note  on 
Mk  1017 
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80  had  nothing  but  his  bed-robe  on  as  he  rushed 
from  the  house  to  see  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
garden.  And  when  some  of  the  '  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves '  who  arrested  Christ  tried  to 
lay  hold  on  him  also,  he  escaped,  but  left  the  linen 
cloth  behind  him  in  their  gra-sp.  Evidently  the 
slight  event  had  some  special  association  for  St. 
Mark  with  the  memories  of  that  night,  and  it  has 
l)een  conjectured  that  the  veavlaKos  is,  in  fact,  the 
Evangelist  himself  ;  and,  further,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  household  where  the  Last  Supper  had 
just  been  eaten,  perhaps  the  son  of  the  olKodecriroTtjs 
(v.^-*).  Others,  with  less  iM'obability,  have  wished 
to  identify  him  with  St.  John  or  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  (see  Swete's  notes,  in  loc).  In 
art  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  keeper  of 
the  garden  {V ortolano  :  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  Hist,  of 
our  Lord  in  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  43).  Bengel's  inference 
{locuples  igitur  erat,  Mt  11**)  tallies  well  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  John  Mark  (see  Ac  12^-). 

4.  According  to  Mk  16^  he  who  appeared  to  the 


women  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  Re- 
surrection was  '  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  arrayed  in  a  Avhite  robe.'  In  St.  Matthew's 
account  he  is  described  as  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord ' 
(28"),  while  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  '  two  men  in  shin- 
ing garments'  who  spoke  to  them  (24'' :  but  in  v."^ 
'  a  vision  of  angels ').  In  apt  illustration  of  St. 
[Mark's  version  Swete  quotes  2  Mac  3^^-  ^^  dvo  ecpd- 
vr)(jav  avTUj  veavtai  .  .  .  StaTrpeTreh  T7]v  Trepi^oXrji/  .  .  . 
ol  avTol  veaviai  irdXiv  e<pdv7)aav  rt^  HXioSuipoj  ev  rais 
avrals  eaOriaan  iaToKiffixivoi  ;  and  Jos.  Ant.  V.  viii.  2, 
where  the  angel  who  appears  to  Manoaii's  wife  is 
(pdi'Tacr/j.a  .  .  .  veavia  koXlo  TrapaTrXrjcnov  yu.e7d\(f).  Cf. 
also  Evang.  Pctr.  §§  9,  11,  and  13. 

Literature. — For  homiletical  treatment  of  these  four  inci- 
dents referring  to  nxvio-xoi,  the  following  may  be  consulted  : — 1. 
Lynch,  Sermons  for  my  Curates,  p.  175  ff. ;  Martineau,  End.  after 
the  Christian  Life,  p.  265  ff.  ;  Expositor,  i.  vi.  [1S77]  p.  '229  tf. 
2.  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Miracles ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  Miracles  of 
Our  Lord.  3.  Expositor,  i.  i.  [1875]  p.  436 ff.  See  art.  Mark. 
4.  Maclaren,  Semrwns  preached  in  Manchester,  2nd  ser.  p.  190  fl. 

C.  L.  Eeltoe. 


ZACCH.S:US  (ZttK-xatos;  Heb.  "51  'pure').— The 
graphic  narrative  of  Lk  19'"^"  tells  us  all  that  we 
know  of  Zacchoeus,  and  his  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  importance  of  Jericho  as 
a  trade  centre,  the  abundance  and  value  of  whose 
products  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
of  Josephus  (BJ  IV.  viii.  2,  3),  required  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  number  of  tax-collec- 
tors, and  these  were  under  the  general  direction  of 
Zacchseus  (cf.  dpxireXiJjvrjs,  v."),  who  may,  in  point 
of  fact,  have  been  himself  the  fortunate  lease- 
holder of  the  customs  of  that  particular  district. 
In  other  words,  he  may  have  purchased  from  the 
authorities  the  right  to  be  as  exacting  as  he  pleased 
in  his  demands  upon  the  people,  provided  he  knew 
enough  of  the  law  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exposure. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Zacchajus  was  a 
notoriously  bad  representative  of  his  class ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  regard  to  that  remorse- 
ful cry  of  his  which  seems  to  have  been  the  product 
of  an  awakened  conscience  (v.^),  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  methods  were  always  strictly  equitable. 
He  was,  so  far  as  one  may  gather,  a.  publkanus  (see 
art.  Publican)  of  more  than  average  respecta- 
bility, yet  not  above  some  of  the  questionable  ways 
associated  with  his  profession.  To  paint  his  char- 
acter in  lurid  colours,  as  distinguished  by  unusual 
heartlessness  and  selfishness,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  impjression  conveyed  by  the  narrative. 

One  is  never  quite  safe  in  venturing  upon  a  pro- 
nouncement with  regard  to  motives  —  they  are 
generally  so  curiously  mixed ;  and  possibly  a 
\  ariety  of  motives  contributed  to  the  impulse 
which  brought  Zaccha?us  into  contact  with  Jesus 
that  day.  But  while  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 
that  higher  motives  were  entirely  absent,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  part  played  by  a  naturally 
lively  curiosity  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  this 
connexion,  the  contrast  between  Matthew  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  and  Zacchceus  leaving  all 
thoughts  of  business  behind  and  climbing  a  tree 
with  eager  speed,  is  sufficiently  great  to  indicate  a 
vital  difference  in  character  between  the  two  men. 

More  interesting  than  the  attitude  of  Zacchseus 
towards  Jesus  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
him.  If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful transformation,  implicated  in  the  resolve  in 
which  Zaccha3us  gave  expression  to  his  feelings, 


we  find  it,  undoubtedly,  in  the  delightful  frankness 
of  Christ's  first  salutation,  and  in  His  courageous 
brushing  aside  of  popular  prejudice.  In  no  other 
way  could  He  have  so  completely  gained,  first,  the 
attention,  and  then  the  heart  of  one  whom  society 
united  in  passing  by.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  delicate  insight  which 
led  Jesus  to  choose  Zacchaeus  as  His  host.  It  was 
an  irresistible  touch,  and,  mingled  with  the  other 
happy  recollections  of  that  day,  it  would  abide  in 
the  mind  of  the  publican  as  a  peculiarly  grateful 
memory. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  various  Comm.,  see  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Called  of  God,  275  ;  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of 
the  NT,  205  ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  i.  v.,  ii.  xvi.  ;  Lynch, 
Senn.  for  my  Curates,  71 ;  A.  Macliren,  Paul's  Prayers,  etc.  88  ; 
Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  xx.  ;  C.  S.  Home,  Rock  of  Ages,  281 ;  artt. 
'Jericho '  and  ' Publican '  in  Hastings'  BB. 

A.  G.  Campbell. 
ZACHARIAH.— See  Barachiah. 

ZACHARIAS  (Zaxapfas). —Father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  P^^^-  s^"*") ;  a  Jewish  priest,  Avho  was 
an  old  man  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great  (B.C.  4).  '  The  strawberry  grows  underneath 
the  nettle,'  and,  even  in  that  evil  time  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  in  Church  and  State,  there  lived 
in  Palestine  no  inconsiderable  number  of  just  and 
devout  persons  both  among  priests  and  people.  Of 
such  was  Zacharias.  A  Jewish  priest,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Abijah,  Zacharias  had  been  so  care- 
ful to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  marriage  of 
priests  (Lv  2F-"),  that  he  chose  for  wife  one  of  the 
sacerdotal  house,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (v.^),  named 
after  Aaron's  wife  (Ex  6'-^),  Elisabeth,  who  was  as 
pious  as  himself.  They  were  righteous  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  men  but  of  God,  and  blameless  in  their 
care  to  observe  all  His  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  promise 
of  God  by  Jeremiah  ( Jer  33^^),  and  their  eager  desire, 
and  Zacharias'  lifelong  prayer  (v.^^),  their  union 
was  not  blessed  with  offspring.  It  was  due  to  Elisa- 
beth's liarrenness  (v.'');  and  she  keenly  felt  the 
reproach  which  it  occasioned  {v."^),  for  it  was  a 
common  opinion  among  the  Jews  that  childlessness 
was  God's  punishment  for  guilt.  They  had  both 
reached  old  age  when  the  miraculous  event  occurred 
which  surpassed  all  they  could  have  looked  for. 

Zacharias  had  left  h'is  home  in  the  hill-country 
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of  Judah  to  fulfil  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  his 
week  of  service  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  perform 
the  very  special  duty  of  burning  incense  in  the 
Holy  Place,  separated  only  by  the  veil  froni  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  a  very  notable  occasion  in 
a  priest's  life,  which  did  not  come  at  all  to  many  a 
priest  (it  is  said  there  were  20,000  of  them  alto- 
gether about  this  period),  and  it  was  not  likely  the 
lot  would  ever  fall  on  him  again  to  offer  it.  The 
offering  of  incense  was  symbolical  of  prayer  (Rev 
5^) ;  the  people  worshipping  in  the  courts  outside 
were  praying  while  the  smoke  was  rising  from  his 
censer  within  (v.^**) ;  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  praying  too,  and  if  only  by  the  force 
of  long  habit,  the  old  petition  rose  once  more  to  his 
lips.  Suddenly  there  stood  in  front  of  him,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  (v.^'),  where  no 
mortal  m.an  should  be,  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural,  Zacharias  feared 
and  trembled  ;  but  the  angel  reassured  him,  told 
him  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  that  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth should  bear  him  a  son,  whom  he  should  live 
to  see,  and  name  John  ( = '  the  grace  of  Jehovah  '), 
which  would  be  no  barren  title,  but  describe  his 
character  and  mission  :  '  he  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord'  (cf.  Mt  II",  Lk  7^8).  This  son 
must  be  brought  up  as  a  Nazirite  in  the  highest 
form  of  Levitical  devotion  (Nu  6^,  Jg  13*,  La  4'', 
Am  21-) ;  he  should,  like  another  Elijah  (1  K  IS^^), 
turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  unto  the  Lord, 
and  be  the  forerunner,  as  foretold  by  Malachi,  to 
Messiah  Himself  (vv.^^-i'^). 

Zacharias  had  not  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who 
staggered  not  through  unbelief  (Ro  4'")  at  a  pro- 
mise of  God  exactly  similar,  '  involving  human 
generation,  but  prophetically  announced  and  super- 
natural'  (Alford).  He  asked  for  a  sign  (Kara  tl  ;), 
and  pointed  out  the  difliculties  in  the  way.  Some 
{e.g.  Bruce)  have  expressed  surprise  that  '  so  natuial 
a  hesitation '  should  be  treated,  and  punished,  as  a 
sin ' ;  but  to  Avhom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall 
be  required.  Others  have  asked  Avhy  Zacharias 
should  be  censured  here,  and  not  the  Virgin  Mary 
^yy  34.  35)^  jjQ^  observing  that  hers  was  not  a  question 
of  doubt,  '  Whereby  shall  I  know  ? '  but  a  request  for 
direction  (ttws  ^a-rai  tovto  ;),  '  How  is  it  to  be  brought 
about  ? ' — a  question  implying  faith  as  to  the  event 
itself.  She  got  a  sign  too,  though  she  had  not 
asked  one ;  but  hers  was  joyful,  Zacharias'  puni- 
tive, yet  merciful.  'Thou  shalt  be  dumb,'  not 
only  as  one  stupefied  with  wonder,  but  also  'unable 
to  speak ' ;  yet  for  a  season  merely,  till,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  promise  has  its  fulfilment.  Thus, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  very  outset 
of  its  great  series  of  miracles,  is  unbelief  chastised. 
The  soul  that  will  not  believe  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  (cf.  2  Co  4'% 

It  was  not,  the  Talmudists  inform  us,  the  custom 
of  the  priests,  when  officiating  inside  the  Holy 
Place,  to  make  their  own  devotions  long,  lest  the 
people  outside  should  be  anxious  ;  but  Zacharias' 
interview  with  Gabriel,  and  perhaps  the  feelings  it 
awakened,  caused  him  to  delay.  The  worshippers 
in  the  Temple  courts  marvelled  why  he  tarried  so 
long  ;  the  thought  likely  to  occur  to  them  was  that 
God  had  slain  the  priests  as  unworthy  (Bruce)  ;  and 
wlien  at  last  he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  could 
neither  explain  the  reason  for  his  delay,  nor  give 
them  the  Aaronic  benediction  (Nu  6""-*),  Avhich  was 
pronounced  after  every  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice by  the  priest  with  uplifted  hands,  the  people 
responding  to  it  with  a  loud  Amen  (Keil,  Bibl. 
Archceol.).  Like  the  dying  St.  Columba  before 
the  altiir  at  lona,  thougli  for  a  different  reason, 
Zacharias  signed  with  his  hand  the  blessing  which 
he  could  not  speak  (v.-^).  As  soon  as  the  days  of 
his  ministration  were  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
his  home  ;  the  tokens  of  his  wife's  pregnancy  soon 


added  a  sign  of  joy  to  the  sign  of  punishment  which 
he  bore  about  with  him.  Tlie  promised  child  was 
born,  but  the  chastisement  was  not  taken  off  till 
the  hour  arrived  when  he  had  his  predicted  function 
to  fulfil,  by  calling  the  infant  by  his  ajjpointed 
name. 

Godet  remarks  on  the  pleasant  picture  of  family  life  presented 
by  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  circumcision.  It  had  been  a 
custom  since  the  birth  of  Isaac  (who  received  his  name  at  his 
circumcision)  to  give  a  child  his  name  on  the  same  day  in  which 
he  was  signed  as  one  of  God's  people  :  for  a  similar  reason, 
Christian  children  are  named  on  the  occasion  of  their  entrance 
by  baptism  into  the  Church.  A  difficulty  which  some  have  felt, 
that  Zacharias  was  dumb  only  and  not  deaf,  yet  is  treated  by 
the  company  as  if  unable  to  hear,  is  met  by  Olshausen  with  the 
remark  that  these  two  afflictions  go  so  frequently  together,  that 
men  easily  accustom  themselves  to  treat  dumb  persons  as  deaf. 

The  heart  of  Zacharias  had  been  gathering 
thoughts  to  itself  through  all  those  months  of 
silence,  and  no  sooner  was  his  mouth  opened  than 
he  poured  forth  to  God  the  hymn  of  priestly 
thanksgiving  which  we  call,  from  its  first  word 
in  the  Latin  version,  Bcnedictus  (wh.  see).  Here 
we  need  only  note  in  it  an  evident  allusion  to  his 
own  name  (signifying  '  Remembered  by  Jehovah  ') 
and  his  wife's  {EUfiabcth  =  EU-shcba  =  '  the  oath  of 
God') — ■'  to  remember  his  holy  covenant ;  the  oath 
which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham  '  (Lk  l"--  ''^). 

Nothing  is  said  of  Zacharias  after  this.  The  statement  of 
several  of  the  Fathers  (Origen,  Greg.  Nyss.,  Cyr.,  and  Pet. 
Alex.),  though  accepted  by  Baronius,  that  this  Zacharias  was 
slain  by  Herod  between  the  Temple  and  the  brazen  altar,  has 
no  historical  basis ;  it  is  a  mere  guess  to  explain  the  difficulty, 
that  whereas  many  of  the  proi:)hets  were  martyred  at  a  later 
date  than  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Ch  24-0),  yet  our 
Lord,  summing  up  the  list  of  such  murders,  begins  with  Abel 
and  ends  with  Zechariah  (Mt  2335).  See  Barachiaii.  Zacharias 
having  been  by  this  mistake  made  a  martyr,  his  relics  were  forth- 
coming, and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  speaks  of  seeing  and  venerating 
his  head  in  the  Lateran  basihca  at  Rome. 

James  Cooper. 

ZAREPHATH  (AV  Sarepta).  — A  town  of  the 
narrow  rocky  Phoenician  coast,  9  miles  S.W.  of 
Sidon,  17  miles  N.  of  Tyre,  and  60  miles  directly 
N.  of  Nazaretli,  whence  NT  reference  is  made  to 
it.  Perched  500  feet  high  on  a  steep  hillside  a  mile 
from  the  coast  road,  the  modern  shrunken  hamlet 
looks  down  upon  the  traveller  riding  through  a  mile 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Zarephath,  which  once 
as  a  populous  city  extended  to  the  sea,  was  provided 
with  walls,  and  had  a  commodious  harbour,  now 
filled  with  sand  and  ruins. 

While,  in  the  theoretical  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  twelve  tribes  by  Joshua,  Zarephath 
fell  into  the  lot  of  Asher,  going  down,  as  that 
did,  'even  unto  great  Sidon,'  'and  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Tyre'  (Jos  lO"^'-),  it,  together  with  the  most 
of  Asher's  territory,  remained  almost  wholly  Phoe- 
nician and  Gentile.  St.  Luke's  report  of  Christ's 
sermon  at  Nazareth  distinctly  connects  Zarephath 
with  Sidon,  as  do  the  LXX  and  MT  in  the  account 
of  Elijah's  sustenance  by  the  widow  there.  This 
Evangelist — apparently  the  only  Gentile-Christian 
NT  writer — seizes  as  does  no  other  upon  the  thought 
that  the  boundless  grace  of  God  has  been  extended 
in  certain  typical  cases  to  remote  Gentiles,  even  to 
the  superseding  and  exclusion  of  those  who  were  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham  and  dwelt  within  the  Holy 
Land.  The  choice,  among  all  others,  of  the  widow 
of  pagan  Phoenician  Zarephath,  and  of  Naaman  the 
leper  of  heathen  Syrian  Damascus,  to  receive  the 
favours  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  filled  tlie 
crabbed  synagogue  hearers  of  Nazareth  with  wrath 
and  murder  (Lk  4-^^*). 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 

ZEAL. — It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  zeal  (Gr. 
fTjXos  from  f^w  'to  boil')  from  enthusiasm  (which 
see)  ;  but,  as  regards  the  derivation,  the  former 
indicates  the  character,  the  latter  the  source  of  the 
inward  state  ;  and,  as  regards  the  meaning,  the 
former  lays  stress  on  the  volitional,  the  latter  on 
the  emotional  aspect  of  the  complex  condition  of 
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soul.  As  '  ardour  in  embracing,  pursuing,  or  de- 
fending' an  object,  it  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas  (Nu 
2511- 1^),  Elijah  (1  Mac  2^8),  the  Jewish  people  (Ac 
21-",  Ko  10'-).  St.  Paul  claims  it  for  himself  (Ac 
22^  2  Co  1 1-,  Gal  1",  Ph  3^),  and  commends  it  in 
the  Corinthians  (2  Co  V-  "  9-)  and  Epaphras  (Col 
4'^,  variant  reading  for  labour).  The  same  Greek 
■word  is  used  in  the  bad  sense  of  jealousy,  -which  is 
condemned  in  the  Apostolic  Avritings  ( 1  Co  3^,  2  Co 
12-",  Gal  5-",  Ja  3'^- 1").  A  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  (69**)  is  applied  to  Jesus  to  describe  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  disciples  by  the  first  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  ( Jn  2").  This  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  problem  of  the  repetition  of  the  act  at  the 
close  of  the  ministry  (Mt  2V--^\  Mk  iP^-is,  Lk 
19^5. 46)^  ^.^g  ^ije  f^i-st  may  have  been  due  to  His  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  His  vocation,  the  second  may  have 
been  a  more  deliberate  assertion  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  As  zeal  in  tiie  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  is 
ascribed  to  God  (2  K  W^,  Is  9'  37=*^  59'^  63'^,  Ezk 
5^^),  the  mood  itself  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  it 
was  worthy  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 

From  this  term  is  derived  the  name  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  the  Zealots  (which  see),  to  which,  as  his  surname 
indicates,  Simon  the  disciple  (Lk  615,  Ac  I'S)  had  belonged. 
The  zeal  of  Jesus  for  the  Temple  may  have  been  what  drew 
Simon  to  Him.  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE. 

ZEALOT  (Gr.  ^■r{KwT'r)s)  occurs  in  Lk  6'^  and  Ac  P^ 
as  the  designation  of  Simon,  one  of  the  Twelve. 
In  the  lists  given  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  the  equivalent 
'  Canantean  '  [Kavavaio's)  is  used.  The  Zealots  were 
the  rigorous  Nationalists,  the  party  of  violent 
opposition  to  Roman  domination.  Josephus  (Ant. 
XVIII.  i.  6)  calls  them  a  '  fourth  sect  of  Jewish 
philosophy,'  and  says  that  'Judas  the  Galila?an 
was  the  founder.'  He  adds  :  '  These  men  agree  in 
all  things  with  the  Pharisaic  notions  ;  but  they 
have  an  inviolable  attachment  to  liberty,  and  say 
that  God  is  to  be  their  only  Ruler  and  Lord ' ;  he 
speaks  of  their  '  immovable  resolution '  and  their 
indifference  to  suffering  and  death.  These  quali- 
ties were  all  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  final 
struggle  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Masada.  Edersheim 
[LT  i.  237  ff.)  dates  the  rise  of  the  party  from  the 
accession  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  activity  of 
guerilla  bands  in  Galilee  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Ezechias.  '  It  was  in  fact  a  revival  of  the 
Maccabean  movement,  perhaps  more  fully  in  its 
national  than  in  its  religious  aspect.'  Plummer 
( '  St.  Luke '  in  ICC)  attaches  more  importance  to 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement : — '  The  Zea- 
lots date  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  as  a 
class  Avho  attempted  to  force  upon  others  their  own 
rigorous  interpretations  of  the  Law.'  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  Jewish  history  the  party  grew  more 
violent.  Its  ringleaders  were  known  as  the  Slcarii, 
and  their  overthrow  of  all  moderating  leadership 
sealed  the  doom  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  special 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a, member  of  this  party 
might  be  attracted  to  Jesus  and  become  one  of  His 
chosen  disciples.  Galilee  was  the  home  of  the 
party,  and  it  naturally  included  in  it  men  of  very 
different  types,  froni  the  religious  fanatic  to  the 
partisan  of  revolution.  Simon's  zealotry,  purified 
by  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  might  readily  become 
true  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Edersheim 
gives  us  the  additional  explanation  th.at,  at  the 
period  when  the  ministry  of  Jesus  began,  '  A  brief 
calm  had  fallen  upon  the  land.  There  was  nothing 
to  provoke  active  resistance,  and  the  party  of  the 
Zealots,  altiiough  existing,  and  striking  deeper 
root  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  people,  was,  for  the  time, 
rather  what  Josephus  called  it,  "  the  philosophical 
piirty  " — their  minds  busy  with  an  ideal,  which  their 
hands  wei'e  not  yet  preparing  to  make  a  reality ' 
(op.  cit.  p.  243).  We  should,  however,  take  note 
of  the  alternative  possibility  (see  Plummer,  loc.  cit.) 


that  Simon  may  have  been  called  IrfKiisr-qs  '  because 
of  his  personal  character  either  before  or  after  his 
call,'  as  St.  Paul  (Gal  I'^)  styles  himself  TrepLacroTepojs 
fT^XwTT/s  .  .  .  tQv  .  .  .  TTapadoaeujv.  See  also  Cana- 
N.BAN.  E,  H.  TiTCHMAUSH. 

ZEBEDEE  (Ze/3e5a?os)  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Gospels,  but  always  as  the  father  of  James 
and  John.  Like  his  sons,  he  was  a  fisherman,  and 
he  and  they  were  partners  with  Simon  (Lk  5'"). 
He  was  with  James  and  John  in  a  boat  when  they 
were  summoned  by  Jesus  (Mt  4-'),  and  their  call 
as  disciples  left  him  with  the  hired  servants  (Mk 
P"),  and  broke  up  the  partnership  with  Simon. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  direct  association  of 
Zebedee  with  Jesus.  John  Herkless. 

ZEBULUN.  — 1.  Description.  —  Our  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  Zebulun  are  even  more  indefinite 
than  in  the  case  of  Naphtali  (wh.  see),  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  hy  that 
tribe,  while  on  the  south  it  seems  to  have  touched 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  to 
have  included  a  portion  of  it  towards  the  Kislion 
at  the  foot  of  Carmel.  On  the  west  the  slopes 
towards  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Suchnin,  seem  to  have  been  the  boundaries. 
Josephus,  indeed,  tells  us  {Ant.  V.  i.  22)  that  '  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun's  lot  included  the  land  that  lay  as 
far  as  Gennesaret,  and  that  which  belongecl  to 
Carmel  and  the  sea.'  The  latter  portion  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  the  promises  of  Gn  49'^  and 
Dt  3318,  but  it  is  excluded  in  Joshua's  (Jos  ig^"-^") 
division  of  the  land.  The  seeming  contradiction 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Zebulun  possessed  a  detached  portion  in  Haifa 
(xs^n),  for  the  emphasis  in  the  repetition  of  n'is  '■^^r, 
and  D's:  "^in  (Gn  49'^)  clearly  assigns  that  port  to  this 
tribe.  This  would  agree  also  with  the  statement 
of  the  Rabbis  :  '  Zebulun  was  going  out  to  the 
seas,'  '  Zebulun  was  diligent  in  business  (x'^opn-)),' 
'Zebulun  was  bringing  in  merchandise  in  shijis' 
{Ber.  Bab.  §§  72,  99 ;  Waikra  Rub.  §  25  ;  Yalkut 
Shimeoni,  §  161  ;  Mid.  Tank.  ;  Pesikta  Zutartu 
and  Zohar  on  Gn  49^^).  Still  the  main  body  of 
Zebulun  touched  no  sea.  Apart  from  the  south- 
west portion  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  tribal 
lands  consist  of  undulating  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
which,  however,  widen  out  at  places  into  small  l)ut 
extremely  fertile  plains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
plain  of  Toran  in  the  east,  the  plain  of  Suchnin  in 
the  north,  and  rl-Battauf  ov  the  plain  of  Asochisin 
the  centre.  Zebulun  is  not  so  wild  in  scenery  as 
Naphtali,  nor  has  it  the  same  variety  of  climate, 
being  wholly  situated  in  Lower  Galilee  (M.  Shcbiith, 
ix.  2).  It  varies  in  elevation  from  365  feet  in  the 
plain  to  1780  feet  at  Tell  Jefdt.  It  posse=ises  no 
perennial  stream  of  any  size,  and  has  no  lake  of 
any  kind  except  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  el-Batfauf  is  flooded.  It  remains  in 
this  condition  all  winter,  and  often  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  water  till  June  or  July.  This  nmst 
always  have  been,  and  still  is,  in  itself  a  fruitful 
source  of  malaria,  as  also  through  the  springs  it 
feeds  in  the  direction  of  Gennesaret.  Elsewhere 
Zebulun  is  well  supplied  with  springs.  The  rock 
of  the  district  is  the  same  soft  white  limestone  Me 
meet  with  in  Naphtali.  Of  this  there  are  great 
barren  ridges  especially  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of 
Toran  and  west  of  ri-Batia.nf  \  but,  as  we  have 
observed  in  Naphtali,  they  might  easily  be  trans- 
formed into  orchard  land.  Tiie  other  hills,  which 
for  the  most  part  run  east  and  west,  are  covered 
with  low  prickly  oak.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  forests  now  except  in  the  west  and  south- 
west;— h&%\AQ  Shefd- Amr  and  el-Hdrithje,  still  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  tiiat  in  the  1st  cent, 
other  places,   especially  in  the  north,   were   well 
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wooded  {BJ  III.  iii.  2  and  vii.  8).  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  jiopulation  is  now  and  must  always 
have  been  agriculture.  At  the  present  time  good 
crops  are  reaped  in  the  plains  and  valleys  and  on 
the  hill  sides.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  olive  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  around  all 
the  villages,  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  an  al)und- 
ance  of  hgs  and  pomegranates.  On  the  hills,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured  But,  fruitful  as 
the  land  now  is,  it  was  formerly  more  so.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  early  centuries  '  the  land  for  sixteen 
miles  around  Sepphoris  flowed  with  milk  and  honey' 
(Jerus.  Biceur.  i.  8),  .and  that  means  the  whole  tribe 
of  Zebulun.  Olive  oil  was  plentiful  around  Jot.apata 
— Tell  Jcfat  [BJ  III.  vii.  28) ;  Araba  in  the  north 
was  a  great  grain  market ;  while  Suchnin,  close  by, 
produced  the  best  wine,  and  Shikmona  in  the  south 
was  famous  for  its  pomegranates,  just  as  Kefr 
Kenna  is  renowned  to-day  for  the  size  and  quality 
of  those  it  produces.  Antoninus  Martyr  (6th  cent.) 
draws  a  most  enchanting  picture  of  the  regions 
around  Nazareth,  and  he  compares  the  district  to 
Paradise  (Itiner.  §5).  He  was  doubtless  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  sentiment,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  at  the  present  day  many  of  the 
valleys,  especially  to  the  west  of  Nazareth,  and 
above  all  that  of  Sejf'urieh,  justify  his  description, 
with  their  profusion  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  greenness 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  contrast  to  the  white  rocks. 

2.  People  and  historical  associations. — As  in 
the  rest  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish  population  here  had 
come  in  during  the  later  days  of  the  INIaccabees 
and  the  reign  of  Herod.  During  the  century  pre- 
ceding our  Lord's  Advent,  Zebulun  had  passed 
tiirough  more  stirring  times  than  any  other  tribe 
of  Israel.  Its  chief  town,  Sepphoris  (Dio-Ca?sarea), 
— the  traditional  home  of  the  parents  of  Mary, — 
had  been  rei>eatedly  taken,  and  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  Avhen  the  young  child  Jesus 
was  safe  in  Egypt,  it  had  been  twice  besieged  and 
captured,  once  by  Judas  the  son  of  Hezekiah  [BJ 
II.  iv.  1  ;  Ant.  XVII.  x.  5),  and  then  by  the  troojjs  of 
Varus  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  Arabs  [BJ 
II.  V.  1  ;  Ant.  XVII.  X.  9).  On  the  latter  occasion 
the  city  was  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  sold  into  slavery.  Such  an  event  would  be  long- 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially 
those  of  Nazareth,  who  from  three  miles  distant 
would  view  the  scene  from  the  hill  tops  around 
their  city.  They  would  lament  many  a  friend  and 
brother  there,  and  during  the  years  to  come  they 
would  be  making  ettbrts  to  redeem  their  relatives 
from  slavery.  When  the  boy  Jesus  was  ten  years 
old,  the  land  was  again  to  pass  through  the  horrors 
of  war,  when  Judas  and  his  Zealots  held  out  till 
overcome  by  Gessius  Florus  [Ant.  XVIII.  i.  6  ;  cf. 
BJll.  vii.  1).  Thenceforward  for  many  years  there 
was  peace,  industry,  and  progress.  The  people  of 
Zebulun  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  poor.  We 
learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  had  ample 
means.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  and  fortihed 
by  Herod,  who  made  it  again  the  capital  of  Galilee 
(Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  I) ;  and  amongst  its  inhabitants  were 
senators  and  citizens  (Jerus.  Horaioth  iii.  5).  We 
read  also  of  a  city  named  Zebulun  in  this  district. 
It  is  described  as  ttoKl's  dvSpu>v,  and  was  said  to  have 
houses  like  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and 
to  possess  all  sorts  of  good  things  {BJ  II.  xviii.  9). 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extentof  Zebuluii's 
trade  on  the  sea,  the  people  would  be  familiar  wit li, 
and  at  least  engage  in  the  carrj/ing  trade  on  land, 
for  the  great  Via  Maris  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  passes  along  the  plains  of  Toran  and  cl- 
Battnuf  westward  to  the  sea,  .so  that,  whatever 
wealth  the  people  may  liave  become  possessed  of, 
they  would  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
earth's  treasures. 

Not  only  would   the   memories   of  the  events, 


through  which  the  newly  settled  Zebulun  had 
passed,  influence  its  people,  but  their  tlioughts 
would  also  be  mouKled  by  the  scenes  around,  wliich 
were  rich  in  old  historical  associations.  The  tribe 
had  given  two  judges  to  Israel,  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem 
(Jg  12«)  and  Elon  (12'i),  while  3  miles  from  Nazareth 
was  Gath-hepher,  tiie  birthplace  of  Jonah,  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
there.  Then  to  the  young  Israelite  of  the  1st  cent, 
no  scene  in  the  whole  land  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  the  view  from  the  hills  of  Zebulun.  To  the 
south  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-ground  of 
Israel,  lies  stretched  out  — a  glorious  panorama. 
Every  crisis  in  the  nation's  history  had  a  memory 
there.  Close  at  hand,  by  Tabor  and  Kishon,  the 
men  of  Zebulun  had  'jeoparded  their  lives  to  the 
death '  (Jg  5^%  Little  Hermon— the  Hill  of  Moreh 
— and  Gideon's  fountain  (7')  would  recall  the  '  day 
of  Midian '  ;  while  Gilboa  would  bring  thoughts  of 
Israel's  darker  days,  and  Jezreel  memories  of  sad 
declension  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Shunem,  Endor, 
and  Bethshean  could  also  be  seen,  and  Megiddo  too, 
— the  scene  of  Josiah's  heroic  tight ;  while  nearer 
still  on  the  shoulder  of  Carmel  was  '  the  place  of 
burning,' — the  site  of  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  of 
Baal's  inglorious  defeat  before  the  God  of  Israel. 
More  distant  Mere  Mt.  Ebal,  with  its  memories  of 
blessing  and  cursing,  and  Pisgah's  peak  in  the 
distant  haze;  while  westward  there  would  be  a 
glimpse  of  the  '  great  sea.'  All  these  and  many 
more  historical  sites  are  to  be  seen,  and  thoughts 
of  them  rise  and  stir  the  heart  of  him  who  views 
the  scene  ;  and  if  so  to  the  passing  stranger,  what 
must  they  have  been  to  the  young  Zebulunite, 
whose  daily  food  they  were,  and  who,  in  virtue  of 
His  blood,  was  the  heir  of  all  their  most  glorious 
memories  ? 

The  relationship  of  this  people  to  the  Gentile 
world  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Josephus  (BJl.  iv.  3) 
tells  us  of  the  innate  enmity  of  the  Syrian  to  the 
Jew  ;  but  here  such  feelings  would  be  less  intense. 
We  are  repeatedly  told  of  bonds  of  union  between 
Zebulun  and  Issachar,  and  that  this  latter  tribe 
busied  itself  with  the  Torah  and  made  many 
proselytes  [Ber.  linb.  §  98) ;  and  before  such  was 
possible  mutual  jealousies  must  have  ceased.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  would  become  familiar 
with  the  ceremoniiils  of  admission  to  Judaism, 
including  that  of  baptism  (Bab,  Jcb.  46  a,  b).  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  text 
seems  doubtful,  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  this  tribe 
is  named  in  the  songs  of  Eliezer  Ha-kalir  as  one 
of  the  meeting-places  of  the  priests,  when  they 
assembled  to  go  up  to  serve  in  the  Temple. 

3.  Christ  in  Zebulun. — Although  our  Lord's 
teaching  was  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  tribe 
of  Naplitali,  the  land  of  Zebulun  takes  precedence 
not  only  in  the  prophecy  (^It  4'^),  but  also  in 
historical  sequence,  and  it  is  equally  important  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  If  Naphtali  experi- 
enced most  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  noonday  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  it  was  in  Zebulun  that  the 
dawn  appeared  and  shone  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  In  a  city  of  this  tribe  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  brought  up  (Lk  4'^).  As  He  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  its  associations  aided  in  the 
moulding  of  His  human  character.  During  a 
period  of  well  nigh  30  years  His  life  was  passed 
in  one  of  its  valleys,  broken  into  only  by  visits  to 
the  Holy  City.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  in 
the  midst  of  its  fierce  politics.  He  knew  the  various 
party  watchwords  ;  He  knew  what  was  meant  by 
'  wars  and  rumours  of  wars '  ;  He  hail  come  into 
contact  with  soldiers  from  Tabor  and  Sepphoris, 
and  early  learned  the  terrors  associated  with  the 
word  '  legion  ' ;  He  had  met  returned  slaves — 
redeemed,  freed,  or  fugitive  ;  He  had  wrought  in 
the  villages  of  this  tribe,  and  we  can  even  think  of 
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Joseph  taking  the  young  Jesus  to  work  with  him 
at  Sepphoris  during  the  busy  days  of  its  rebuilding 
— for  there  was  not  the  same  objection  to  entering 
it  as  the  polluted  Tiberias.  The  Sowers  of  Nazareth 
had  fostered  His  love  of  Nature,  the  operations  in 
its  fields  and  the  products  of  its  gardens  were  to  be 
used  to  teach  lessons  for  eternity.  Nathanael,  and 
perhaps  other  disciples,  were  from  Cana  in  Zebulun 
(Jn  2P).  It  was  in  it  too  that  Christ  publicly  de- 
clared His  office  in  the  gracious  words  He  spoke 
(Lk  4^^),  that  He  performed  His  first  miracle,  and 
'  manifested  forth  his  glory '  so  that  '  his  disciples 
believed  on  him'  (Jn  2>i).  But  when  we  have 
studied  the  power  of  all  these  influences,  and  con- 
sidered to  what  they  should  lead,  we  only  convince 
ourselves  the  more  '  that  what  He  was  and  what 
He  became  for  the  world  cannot  be  explained  or 
grasped  by  the  help  of  contemporary  history  or 
social  conditions'  (Delitzsch,  Hanckverkleben,  §  1). 


As  in  the  case  of  Naphtali,  the  Rabbis  hare 
something  to  say  of  Zebulun.  They  discuss  the 
question  as  to  what  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  in  that 
he  blessed  Zebulun  immediately  after  Judah  (Gn 
49'"'"),  and  the  usual  answer  they  give  is  that  he 
foresaw  the  glories  of  Rabbinism  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sanhedrin  at  Sepphoris  before  it  was  removed 
to  Tiberias  (Yalkut  Shimeoni,  i.  §  161).  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  recognized  that  '  The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He,  should  cause  His  Shekinah  to  dwell  in 
Zebulun'  (Shem.  Bab.  §  1). 
Literature. — See  under  Naphtali. 

Wm.  M.  Christie. 
ZERAH.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^). 

ZERUBBABEL.— Mentioned  in  both  Mt.'s  (P^f-) 
and  Lk.'s  (3^)  genealogy  of  Jesus. 

ZION.— See  JERUSALEM,  vol.  i.  p.  850''  f . 


APPENDIX 


CHRIST  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.-To  treat 
this  subject  exhaustively,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  wiite  a  complete  history  (if  such  a 
thing  were  possible)  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Christ  fills  the  field  of  vision.  Christian  life  and 
Christian  thought  centre  round  His  Person.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  an  article  of  limited  length,  only 
salient  points  can  be  touched  upon,  a  few  typical 
quotations  given,  and  lines  of  thought  suggested 
rather  than  developed. 

The  first  Christians  happily  knew  little  of  the 
distinction  between  tiie  tlieological  and  the  prac- 
tical. Belief  and  life  were  one.  Still,  for  clear- 
ness' sake,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss 
separately,  as  far  as  possible,  (1)  the  beliefs  of  the 
early  Church  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ ;  (2) 
the  feeling  of  the  early  Church  as  expressed  in 
practice  and  devotion,  with  regard  to  the  living 
Christ  and  His  present  relationship  to  mankind. 

The  term  '  early  Church '  is,  of  course,  an 
elastic  one.  It  can  scarcely,  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  be  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than 
that  which  is  closed  by  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (A.D.  681).  But  within  these  limits  a  very 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  pre-Nicene  period, 
both  from  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  extreme  value  and  interest 
of  its  records,  scanty  though  they  are.  It  is  with 
this  period  (from  the  closing  years  of  the  1st  cent, 
to  A.D.  325)  that  this  article  will  chiefly  deal. 

i.  Beliefs  of  the  early  Church  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.— 1.  («)  The  earliest  Christian 
writing  extant  outside  the  limits  of  the  NT,  and 
one  which  was  for  long  on  the  verge  of  admission 
into  the  Canon,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
usually  assigned  to  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
was  written  probably  about  A.D.  95,  to  exhort  a 
disordered  church  to  unity  and  charity.  Its  in- 
terest is  therefore  chiefly  practical,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  at  least  once  a  doxology  is  addressed 
directly  to  Christ  as  to  a  Divine  Person  (20)  ;  that 
His  unique  dignity  and  pre-existence  are  evidently 
assumed  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  sceptre  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  came 
not  in  the  pomp  of  arrogance,  or  of  pride,  though 
He  might  have  done  so"  (16)  ;  and  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  shedding  His  blood  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world  (7). 

(b)  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  dates 
probably  within  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  is  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  the  earliest 
Christian  sermon  extant  after  the  NT.  Here  Christ 
is  definitely  spoken  of  as  '  God  '  (1),  as  pre-existent 
(14)  ;  and  His  Incarnation  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable words,  '  the  Lord  who  saved  us,  being 
first  spirit,  then  became  flesh '  (9). 
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(c)  The  seven  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  are  in  some  respects  the  most  notable 
writings  of  the  2nd  century.  They  were  written 
by  him  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  probably  in  the  year  A.D.  107,  and  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  With  Ignatius,  Jesus  Christ 
is  'our  God'  (Eph.  1.  18,  and  elsewhere).  His 
blood  is  'the  blood  of  God'  (ib.  1).  He  is  'the 
only  Son  of  GoA^  (Rom.  1);  'the  unerring  mouth 
in  whom  the  Father  hath  spoken  '  (ib.  8).  Ignatius 
S2>eaks  in  significant  language  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  human  life,  sutt'erings,  resurrection,  and 
continued  existence  of  Christ ;  and  of  His  double 
nature  ;  '  There  is  one  only  physician,  of  flesh  and 
of  spirit,  born  and  unborn,  God  in  man,  true  life 
in  death.  Son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  God,  first  pass- 
ible and  then  impassible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ' 
(Eph.  7  ;  cf.  also  ib.  18.  19.  20 ;  Trail.  9  ;  Smyrn. 
1-3).  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  is  also  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  Eph.  18.  19. 

(d)  Another  writing  usually  classed  among  the 
'  Apostolic  Fathers,'  is  the  so  -  called  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  of  which  the  probable  limits  of  date  are 
between  A.D.  70  and  132  (Lightfoot).  The  writer 
speaks  of  Christ  as  '  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  unto 
whom  God  said  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
"  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness  "  ' 

(5). 

(e)  A  mystical  work  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  the  early  Church,  the  Shepherd, 
attributed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  to  that  Hermas 
who  wjis  brother  of  Pope  Pius  I.  (A.D.  140-155), 
contains  incidental  statements  about  Christ  which 
point  generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
quoted  above.  The  Son  of  God  existed  before  all 
creation,  and  was  God's  fellow  -  counsellor  in  the 
work  of  creation  (Siniil.  ix.  12).  He  supports  all 
creation  (ib.  14).  At  the  same  time  the  language 
of  Hermas  about  the  Incarnation  is  vague,  almost 
as  if  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Sjiirit  were 
identical  (Simil.  v.  6).  It  is  scarcely  fair,  how- 
ever, to  interpret  this  as  if  it  were  a  careful  theo- 
logical statement.  Hermas  evidently  was  not  a 
man  of  deep  thought  or  originality.  His  aim  is 
practical  rather  than  doctrinal.  Probably  such 
expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as.l  Co  15«. 

2.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent,  is  the  rise  of  the  Apologists,  men  of 
learning  who  had  exchanged  heathenism  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  addressed  heathen  readers  in 
justification  or  explanation  of  their  new  faith,  (a) 
Aristidesthe  philosopher  (about  A.D.  125),  address- 
ing the  emperor  Hadrian,  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  '  God '  who  '  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from 
a  Hebrew  virgin  took  and  clad  Himself  with  flesh  ; 
and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there  dwelt  the  Son  of 
God.' 

(b)  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jetv,  traces  not  only  prophecies  of  Christ  in 
the  OT,  but  identities  Him  with  the  God,  or  the 
'  angel  of  the  Lord,'  who  appeared  in  the  OT 
theophanies,  and  with  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  Pr  7, 
etc.  Justin  practically  anticipates  the  Nicene 
formula  6/j.oovat.os  rc^  narpL  (128),  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hernias,  some  of  his  statements  are  vague, 
and,  if  pressed  verbally,  might  appear  inconsistent 
Avith  later  definitions.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  he  teaches  the  pre-existence  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  his  writings  were 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Logos  doctrine  of  St. 
John. 

(c)  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most 
intellectual  productions  of  the  early  Church  is  the 
anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  Here  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  '  the  very  Artificer  and  Creator  of  the 
Universe ' ;  and  the  Father  sent  Him  into  the 
world,  '  as  sending  God,'  '  as  a  king  might  send 
his  son  who  is  a  king'  (7). 

3.  It  was,  however,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
both  outside  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  it  from  within,  that  gradually  forced 
Christian  wi"iters  to  define  more  clearly  and  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  Christ.  This  process  of  theo- 
logical deflnition,  which  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  culminated  in  the  decisions  of  the 
great  Councils.  Early  in  the  2nd  cent,  had  begun 
to  appear  the  curious  half-heathen  travesties  of 
Christianity  which  are  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  Gnosticism.  These  may  be  described  as 
attempts  to  combine  Christian  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology with  ideas  draAvn  from  Greek  and  Oriental 
religions.  The  Gnostic  systems  really  diliered  from 
Christianity  on  first  principles,  as  they  were  gener- 
ally dualistic,  and  assumed  the  essential  evil  of 
matter.  They  denied  in  consequence  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ  (a  tendency  alluded  to  in  the 
later  Avntings  of  the  NT  ;  cf.  1  Jn  4"^),  and  the 
true  union  of  human  nature  with  the  Divine  natuie 
in  one  Person.  The  Gnostic  Christ  was  not  really 
born  of  Mary,  nor  did  He  truly  suffer. 

(a)  The  first  and  chief  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  writers  of  the  early 
Church,  was  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  from  177- 
202(?).  He  meets  the  Gnostic  systems  by  stating 
what  was  definitely  believed  about  Christ  in  the 
Christian  Church,  Avhich  is  the  repository  of  truth, 
— truth  inherited  from  the  Apostles,  preserved  by 
the  Church,  and  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church 
(i.  10,  iii.  1,  4,  24).  Irenteus  states  this  faith  of 
the  Church  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
later  Creeds.  The  Church,  he  says,  believes  in 
'  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  became 
incarnate  for  our  salvation  ;  .  .  .  and  the  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  in  the  flesh  of  the  beloved  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  His  future  manifestation 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  gather 
all  things  in  one,  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of 
the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  to  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  and  King, 
every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (i.  10).  Irenaeus  clearly 
teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  that  He  was 
begotten  and  not  created  (iii.  18) ;  that  His  hu- 
manity is  perfect,  sinless,  yet  absolutely  real  and 
not  Docetic  {ib.);  and  that  He  is  God  and  man 
in  one  Person  (iii.  16).  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able contribution  of  Irenjeus  to  Christology  is  his 
teaching  that  all  mankind  is  gathered  together 
and  summed  up  in  the  Incarnation  ('in  seipso 
recapitulavit,' iii.  18,  etc.). 

(b)  In  the  East,  Gnosticism  Avas  met  by  the 
great  writers  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  Clement 


and  Origan,  Avho  further  developed  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  the  Logos  avIio  is  immanent  in  the 
LTniverse.  Origen  Avas  in  some  resjsects  a  thinker 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  teaching  Avas 
undoubtedly  misunderstood  by  his  successors. 
Whether  his  doctrine  of  Christ  Avas  altogether 
in  harmony  Avith  the  later  definitions  of  the  Coun- 
cils has  often  been  questioned.  That  it  Avas  really 
so  has  been  maintained  strongly  by  Bishop  Bull  in 
his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  by  Bishop 
Westcott.  Origen  certainly  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God  {de  Princ  i.  2), 
Avliich  doctrine  supplies  the  basis  of  the  reply  to 
the  Arian  quibbles  about  the  posteriority  of  the 
Son  to  tlie  Father  ;  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation 
(de  Princ.  ii.  6) ;  and  he  spoKe  of  Christ  as  the 
God-man  {dedvdpwiros). 

i.  The  3rd  cent,  is  marked  by  a  series  of  heresies 
Avhich  from  different  points  of  view  attacked  the 
doctrine  Avliich,  as  Ave  have  seen,  had  been  con- 
sistently held  in  the  Church,  though  at  times 
vaguely  stated,  of  the  unique  relationship  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  in  other  Avords,  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  historic  Christ.  Hoav,  it  Avas  asked,  could 
the  Divinity  and  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ 
be  reconciled  Avitli  the  unitij  of  God  ?  There  Avere 
two  principal  heretical  ansAvers  to  this  problem, 
and  they  may  be  called  '  heretical'  in  a  sense  that 
Gnosticism  was  not,  because  they  arose  Avithin 
the  Church  itself,  and  claimed  to  be  the  original 
doctrine. 

(«)  The  Adoptianists,  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
doctrinal  successors  of  the  early  Judaic-Christian 
sect  of  the  Ebionites,  and  Avhose  chief  teachers  at 
Rome  Avere  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  all  taught  a 
subordination,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  even  making  Christ  nothing  more 
than  a  highly  exalted  man,  Avho  Avas  '  adopted '  to 
His  Sonship  by  the  Father.  This  last  point  Avas 
reached  by  the  teaching  of  the  brilliant  Paul  of 
Samosata  (260-270),  Avho  Avas  condemned  by  a  series 
of  Councils  at  Antioch,  and  Anally  deposed  in  270. 

(b)  On  tlie  other  hand,  tiie  Monarchians  or 
Patripassians,  represented  by  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and 
Sabellius,  so  merged  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  that  it 
practically  folloAved  from  their  teaching  that  the 
historic  Christ  Avas  actually  the  Father  Himself 
Avho  Avas  incarnate,  and  suffered  on  the  cross,  so 
that,  in  the  spiteful  eijigram  of  Tertullian,  Praxeas 
'  put  to  flight  the  Comforter  and  crucified  the 
Father. ' 

The  most  important  opponents  of  these  heresies 
Avere  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portus  (d.  258  ?),  and 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome  (d.  269).  Only  a  frag- 
ment remains  of  the  Avritings  of  the  latter ;  and 
those  of  the  former,  as  Avell  as  the  exact  nature  of 
his  teaching,  are  Avrapped  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  controversies  of  the  3rd  cent,  obviously  still 
Avaited  for  a  final  solution.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  general  conscience  of  the  Church  revolted 
against  both  Adoptianism  and  Patripassianism, 
though  the  uncertainty  of  theological  terms,  tlie 
absence  of  a  fixed  theological  vocabulary,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  common  action  oAving  to 
the  stress  of  frequent  jjersecutions,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  Church  as  a  Avhole  to  come  to  close 
quarters  wdth  these  ditt'erent  forms  of  error.  This 
slight  sketch  of  isre-Nicene  theology  should,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  to  shoAV  that,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  statement  of  faith  common  to  the  Avliole 
Cliurcli,  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
Church  belief  from  the  first  to  the  effect  (1)  that 
the  historic  Jesus  Christ  Avas  truly  God,  pre- 
existent  Avith  the  Father ;  (2)  that  He  Avas  also 
truly  man  ;  (3)  that  in  Him  are  permanently  united 
God  and  man  in  one  Person. 

5.  The  Edict  of  Milan   (312)  introduces  a  neAV 
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era  of  Churcli  history.  Persecution  ceased,  Chris- 
tianity tended  at  once  to  become  tlie  recognized 
religion  of  tlie  Empire.  This  sudden  outburst  of 
popularity  brought  into  the  Church  an  influx  of 
ill-instructed  converts,  who  were  naturally  eager 
to  assimilate  Christianity  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
old  heathenism. 

(a)  The  teaching  of  Arius,  a  parish  jiriest  of 
Alexantlria,  who  had,  however,  previously  studied 
at  Antioch,  brought  swiftly  the  crisis  when  the 
Church  must  definitely  and  clearly  state  her  belief 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  We  thus  enter  upon 
the  era  of  the  great  Councils,  called  '  (Ecumenical,' 
as  involving  an  appeal  to  the  universal  conscience 
and  witness  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world. 

Arius  seems  to  have  taught  a  form  of  Adoj)- 
tianism  :  Ciirist  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  prior 
to  all  other  created  things,  and  yet  Himself  a 
creature.  To  pay  Divine  honours  to  a  creature, 
liowever  exalted,  W'as,  of  course,  really  idolatry  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  Ari.anism  was  popular 
with  those  nominal  converts  who  had  never  in 
tlieir  heart  relinquished  their  old  polytheism. 
To  the  teaching  of  Arius,  the  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Niciva  (325),  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  great  Athanasius,  opposed  the  key- 
word of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  'of  one  substance'  (ojUooiVios)  with  the 
Father,  i.e.  He  is,  and  was  from  all  eternity,  of  the 
same  Godhead  as  the  Father.  Strife  and  contro- 
versy raged  round  this  celebrated  phrase  during 
most  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  defended  con- 
sistently by  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two 
Gregorys  (of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzus).  Ultimately 
all  attempts  to  substitute  for  it  some  vaguer  ex- 
pression failed,  and  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(381)  definitely  re-affirmed  the  Nicene  statement. 
The  absolute  Deity  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  was  thus  finally  vindicated.  Other 
problems,  however,  remained. 

{b)  Apollinarism,  a  reaction  against  Arianism, 
ascribed  to  Christ  an  imperfect  human  nature,  in 
which  the  Divine  nature  took  the  place  of  the 
human  'spirit'  {wvevixa),  the  highest  part  of  man's 
rational  nature.  Tliis  error  was  condemned  at 
Constantinople  (381);  and  it  seems  that  at  some 
later  date  other  clauses  were  added  to  the  original 
Nicene  Creed,  derived  apparently  from  a  Jerusalem 
baptismal  creed,  wdiich  emphasized  the  true  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ. 

(c)  The  Council  of  Ephesns  (431)  dealt  with  a 
further  problem,  the  'Hypostatic  Union,' i.e.  the 
union  of  two  whole  and  perfect  natures.  Divine 
and  human,  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  (a)  The 
teaching  of  Nestorius,  in  which  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  Gnosticism,  practically  made  two  persons 
of  Christ,  by  denying  that  the  infant  child  of 
Mary  could  jiroperly  be  called  '  God ' ;  and  by 
asserting  apparently  that  at  some  time  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  Logos  united  Itself 
with  Him.  The  key-word  which  the  Church 
adopted  to  refute  Nestorius  was  the  title  Thcotokos, 
'  mother  of  God,'  ajiplied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  (/3) 
A  reaction  in  an  o])posite  direction  led  Eutyches  a 
few  years  later  to  exalt  the  Divinity  of  Christ  at 
the  expense  of  His  humanity,  by  teaching  that  the 
humanity  was  in  some  way  swallowed  up  in  the 
Divinity.  The  famous  '  Tome  '  of  Pope  Leo  I. 
stated  the  balance  of  faith  clearly  and  antitheti- 
cally, and  the  fourth  Council  (Chalcedon,  451),  in 
condemning  Eutyches,  laid  down  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  are  to  be  acknowledged  do-i'Yxi'rws 
('without  confusion '),  drp^Trrws  ('  without  cliange '), 
ddiaipeTus  ('  without  division'),  dxwptcrTws  ('without 
separation ').  The  same  truths  were  stated  in  a 
Latin  dress,  for  liturgic  use,  about  this  time,  in 
the  so-called  '  Athanasian'  Creed. 


{(l)  Eutychianism,  however,  with  its  disi)ropor- 
tionate  reverence  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  proved 
too  fascinating  for  the  Eastern  mind  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Political  as  well 
as  religious  causes  entered  into  the  long  '  Mono- 
physite '  controversy.  The  fifth  QCcumenical 
Council  (Constantinople,  553)  again  condennied 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  full  antl 
jierfect  humanity  existing  in  the  one  Person  of 
Christ.  The  .sixth  Council  (Constantinople,  681) 
marks  the  last  phase  of  the  long  debate.  JMono- 
thcUtism,  the  last  stronghold  of  Monophysitism, 
was  overthrown  by  the  statement  of  two  wills  in 
Christ,  human  and  Divine,  the  former  perfectly 
suliject  to  the  latter. 

The  steps  by  which  the  halting  theology  of  the 
pre-Nicene  period  led  finally  to  the  full  statement 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  a  legitimate  and,  indeed, 
a  necessary  development.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evidences  to  a  Divine  power  working  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that,  in  an  age  of  cosmopolitan  super- 
stition and  intellectual  unrest,  all  attempts  to 
assimilate  Christianity  to  heathenism  were  re- 
jected, and  a  clearly  defined  and  balanced  state- 
ment of  truth  emerged  and  gained  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  field.  With  all  its  mystery,  the 
Catholic  faith  of  Niciea  and  Chalcedon  was  felt  by 
the  common  Christian  conscience  alone  to  satisfy 
all  the  difi'erent  sides  of  truth  as  they  are  contained 
in  Scripture,  and  to  do  justice  to  fill  that  Christians 
from  the  first  had  believed  concerning  their  Master. 
To-day  there  is  practically  no  alternative  left  be- 
tween the  Nicene  Creed  and  hurnanitarianism.  If 
the  latter  is  true,  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  its 
subsequent  efi'ect  on  the  world  must  remain  an 
insoluble  enigma, — a  miracle  even  more  diflicult  of 
credence  than  the  stupendous  statement  of  the 
Nicene  formula. 

ii.  Devotion  of  the  e.vrly  Church  to  Christ. 
— Whatever  uncertainties  or  faulty  definitions 
may  be  detected  in  the  statements  of  pre-Nicene 
theology,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  early  Church  towards  the  personal  Christ. 
Lex  supplicandi,  lex  crcdcndi.  In  the  devotion 
which  made  men  and  M'omen  and  little  children 
live  and  die  for  Christ,  Ave  shall  find  even  a  surer 
guide  than  in  the  attempts  of  Cliristian  writers  to 
explain  their  belief.  From  the  very  first  Jesus 
Christ  stands  out  in  all  the  records  of  the  early 
Churcli  as  the  personal,  living  Master,  not  merely 
the  Shepherd  and  High  Priest  of  His  faithful  ones, 
but  the  true  Lord  and  King  of  the  Universe.  He 
is  the  object  of  passionate  love,  obedience,  prayer, 
and  worsliijj. 

1.  (a)  To  Clement  of  Rome,  Christ  is  '  the  high 
priest  of  our  ofterings,  the  guardian  and  helper  of 
our  weakness '  (36).  Through  Him  the  Father 
'  instructed  us,  sanctified  us,  honoured  us '  (59). 

{b)  Tiie  ^^nknown  author  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Clement  opens  his  sermon  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  gratitude  :  '  What  recompense  then 
shall  we  give  to  Him  (.Jesus  Christ)  ?  or  what 
fruit  worthy  of  His  own  gift  to  us?  And  how 
many  mercies  do  we  owe  Him  !  For  He  bestowed 
the  light  on  us ;  He  spake  to  us,  as  a  father  to  his 
sons ;  He  saved  us  when  we  were  perishing  — 
He  called  us  when  we  were  not,  and  from  not  being 
He  willed  us  to  be.' 

(c)  The  epigrammatic  sentences  of  Ignatius  glow 
with  passionate  love  to  Christ.  'Jesus  Christ'  is 
'  our  inseparable  life'  {Eph.  3) ;  true  Christians  are 
'  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  commandments 
of  Jesus  Christ'  {ib.  9)  ;  faith  and  love  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  '  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life ' 
(ih.  14).  '  He  that  possesseth  the  word  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  hearken  to  His  silence'  (ib.  15), — a  remark- 
able and  pregnant  phrase.  Ign.atius  desires  suffer- 
ing and  martyrdom  that  he  'may  attain  Christ,' 
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and  '  rise  free  in  Him '  {Bom.  4.  5.  6).  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Clirist  is  'eternal  and  abiding  joy'  [Phil.  Ij. 
Those  who  '  speak  not  concerning  Jesus  Christ'  he 
looks  on  as  '  tombstones  and  graves  of  the  dead, 
on  which  are  inscribed  only  the  names  of  men ' 
[ib.  6). 

(d)  The  Epistle  to  Dlognctus  speaks  of  'the 
Word,  wlio  was  from  the  beginning,  who  appeared 
jis  new  and  yet  was  pro\ed  to  be  old,  and  is  en- 
gendered always  young  in  the  hearts  of  saints, — 
through  whom  the  Church  is  enriched  and  grace  is 
unfolded  and  multiplied  among  the  saints,  grace 
wliich  confers  understanding  and  reveals  mysteries' 
(11). 

(e)  Justin  Martyr  describes  how,  after  search- 
ing vainly  for  truth  and  satisfaction  among  the 
Stoics,  the  Perii:)atetics,  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
the  Platonists,  he  at  last  was  led  by  the  advice  of 
a  certain  aged  man  whom  he  met  on  the  seashore 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  conceive  a  love  of 
Christ.  '  Straightway,'  he  says,  '  a  flame  was 
kindled  in  my  soul'  (Trypho,  8). 

2.  Not  only  was  Christ  loved,  He  was  also  obeyed. 
His  commandment  must  take  precedence  of  every 
other  claim.  To  Hernias,  divorce  and  rema.rriage 
after  divorce  are  as  absolutely  forbidden  as  un- 
chastity  ( Command,  iv.  1 ).  Justin  Martyr  similarly 
regards  as  absolute  the  teaching  of  Christ  respect- 
ing divorce,  forgiveness,  charity,  endurance  of 
injuries,  swearing,  and  civil  obedience  (1  Ajwl. 
15-17). 

3.  That  the  personal  Christ  was  worshipped  by 
the  early  Church  as  Lord  and  God  is  indisputaljle. 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving  were  addressed  directly 
to  Him. 

(a)  The  famous  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (A.D. 
113?)  speaks  of  having  elicited  from  Christians, 
who  had  been  examined,  that  it  was  their  custom 
on  a  lixed  day  to  assemble  before  daylight  and  sing 
alternately  '  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.' 

{b)  A  remarkable  hymn  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  intended  apparently  to  be  sung  by 
Christian  children,  in  which  Christ  is  addressed 
tliroughout  and  praised  as  Ruler,  Shepherd,  and 
King,  is  found  in  his  Fcedagogus  (iii.  12).  Of  a 
slightly  later  date  are  such  hymns  as  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  and  the  Hail  gladdeninri  Light.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  the  Church,  wlien  confronted  by  the 
Arian  problem,  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  error  of  the  teaching  of  Arius,  that  Christ 
had  always  received  Divine  honours  in  the  Chur(;h. 

(c)  The  personal  nearness  of  Christ  to  the  be- 
liever during  Christian  worship  was  especially 
associated  with  the  Eucharist.  To  Ignatius,  '  the 
Euciiarist  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,'  though  the 
false  teachers  deny  it  [Smyr.  6).  '  There  is  one  flesh 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  unto  union 
with  His  blood '  (Phil.  4).  To  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Eucharist,  the  conditions  of  receiving  which  are 
belief,  baptism,  and  a  life  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ,  is  not  common  bread  and 
common  drink,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  in- 
carnate Jesus,  by  wiiich  our  blood  and  flesh  are 
nourished  (1  Apol.  66).  To  Irenajus  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  generally,  participation  in  the 
Euciiarist  is  the  actual  means  whereby  Christians 
siiare  in  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(d)  The  testimonies  of  the  Christian  martyrs  are 
most  suggestive.  Ignatius,  brought  before  the 
emperor  Trajan,  calls  himself  Theophorns,  '  Bearer 
of  God,'  saying  that  he  bears  the  Crucifled  within 
his  breast.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  when  called  upon 
by  the  pro-consul  to  revile  Christ,  confessed  in 
memorable  words,  '  Fourscore  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Him,  and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong. 
How  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour  ! ' 
And  the  apparently  contemporary  record  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  closes  with  the  significant 


words  :  '  The  blessed  Polycarp  was  apprehended 
by  Herodes,  when  Philip  of  Tralles  was  high  priest, 
in  the  proconsulship  of  Statins  Quadratus,  but  in 
the  reign  of  the  Eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (177)  are  spoken  of 
in  the  contemporary  letter  which  describes  their 
sufferings  (Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  1)  as  'hastening  to 
Christ ' ;  '  through  them  Christ  showed  that  things 
which  appear  mean  and  obscure  and  contemptible 
to  men  are  with  God  of  great  glory.'  One  of  them, 
St.  Blandina,  '  was  clothed  with  Clirist,  the  mighty 
and  conquering  Athlete.'  Their  patience  mani- 
fested 'the  measureless  mercy  of  Christ.'  And 
with  one  and  all  who  suttered,  the  simple  con- 
fession of  the  name  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
the  strength  which  sustained  them.  St.  Perpetua, 
the  African  martyr  (early  in  the  3rd  cent.),  was 
comforted  before  her  sufferings  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  as  an  aged  man,  a  shepherd,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  garden,  who  said  to  her,  '  Thou 
hast  done  well,  my  child,  in  coming.'  St.  Maxi- 
mus,  who  suffered  under  Decius,  declared,  '  These 
are  not  torments,  but  anointings  which  are  laiil 
upon  us  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ' 
(Kuinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  p.  204).  Phileas  of 
Thmuis,  put  to  death  in  Diocletian's  persecution, 
said  in  his  last  woids  :  '  Now  we  begin  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Beloved,  attend 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. — Let  us  cill 
upon  Him,  the  spotless,  the  infinite  One,  wlio 
sitteth  ujion  the  Cherubim,  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen'  [ib.  p.  521). 

4.  Interesting  light  on  early  Christian  feeling  is 
thrown  by  the  funeral  inscriptions  and  symbols  of 
the  Catacombs.  As  a  rule,  the  inscriptions  aie  of 
extreme  brevity.  Their  leading  thought  is  that 
dead  Christians  are  with  Christ  in  a  contin\ietl 
existence  of  peace  and  joy.  The  aspirations  and 
prayers  of  their  friends  on  earth  go  with  them, 
and  the  departed  in  turn  remember  the  living  in 
prayer  to  Christ,  e.g.  'Vivas';  'Vivas  in  Deo 
Christo  ' ;  'In  pace  ' ;  '  Deus  refrigeret  spiritum 
tuum';  '  Quani  stabile  tibi  ha?c  vita  est'  (i.e.  the 
life  beyond  the  grave)  ;  '  Spiritus  tuns  in  jmce  et 
in  Christo '  ;  ixv-qcrKecrde  5k  Kal  tj/jlQv  iv  rais  ayiais 
vfxQiv  wpevxcs  (Trpocrei'/xctis). 

5.  Most  of  the  early  Christian  pictures  of  Christ 
are  merely  symbolical,  the  Lamb  and  the  Fisii 
being  the  most  common.  But  the  earliest  personal 
representation  is  suggestive  ;  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  sometimes  bearing  the  lost  slieei> 
on  His  shoulders,  sometimes  surrounded  by  His 
flock.  This  tender  personal  relationship  between 
the  soul  and  the  Saviour,  or  between  the  Church 
and  her  Lord,  which  stands  in  such  striking  con- 
trast to  the  trials  and  sutterings  that  surrounded 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world, 
was  evidently  the  aspect  which  appealed  most 
deeply  to  tiie  heart  of  the  early  believer. 

6.  the  relation  of  Christ  both  to  His  Church 
and  to  the  world  Avas  also  set  forth  impressively  in 
the  so-called  'majesties,'  with  which  from  tlie  4tli 
cent,  onwards  the  Christian  art  began  to  adorn  the 
churches.  In  these  pictures  Christ  is  represented 
as  reigning  now  in  glory,  bearing  the  sj'mbols  of 
His  royal,  prophetic,  and  priestly  offices.  It  was 
not  merely  to  an  historic  Christ  that  Christians 
looked  back,  or  a  future  coming  to  judgment  that 
they  anticipated,  though  both  these  conceptions 
Avere  vividly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  early 
Church.  It  was  a  Christ  actually  in  possession  of 
His  Kingdom,  even  now  ruling  over  the  nations, 
and  surrounded  by  His  worshipping  saints  (who 
even  in  this  present  time  shared  His  throne),  that 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  early  centuries.  So 
in  the  great  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cosmas 
and  St.  Damian  at  Rome  (6th  cent.),  the  colossal 
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figure  of  Christ  stands  in  the  apse,  fronting  the 
worshippers,  portrayed  on  a  dark-blue  ground 
amid  golden-edged  clouds  of  sunset ;  His  right 
hand  is  raised  in  blessing,  His  left  holds  a  written 
scroll.  The  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with 
palm-trees  of  Paradise  and  the  phojnix  (the  em- 
blem of  the  Resurrection),  stand  on  each  side  of 
the  Christ,  and  beneath  His  feet  flows  the  river 
Jordan.  Below  this  again  is  the  representation 
of  the  Lamb,  with  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  and 
twelve  sheep  on  either  side. 

The  representations  of  the  suffering  and  dying 
Christ,  which  became  the  favourites  of  a  later  age, 
have,  of  course,  an  indejiendent  value.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and  significance  in 
the  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness  of  those 
earlier  pictures  of  the  living  Christ,  which  ex- 
pressed the  love  of  those  whose  faith  in  Him  had 
literally  overcome  the  world.  See  Christ  in 
Art. 

7.  The  two  strands  of  theology  and  devotion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  early 
Church  seem  httingly  to  meet  in  the  most  remark- 
able man  after  St.  Paul  whom  the  Church  has 
seen,  the  great  Athanasius.  It  was  largely  due, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  him  that  the  traditional  belief 
of  the  Church,  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  Church 
history,  took  its  clear  and  definite  and  accurately 
reasoned  shape  in  the  Catholic  creeds.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  secret  of  Athanasius' 
defence  of  the  Homoousion  was  seen  by  his  con- 
temporaries to  lie  in  his  own  personal  devotion 
from  childhood  onwards  to  the  Person  of  the  Re- 
deemer. '  Athanaseetaitenflamme,  des  sa  jeunesse, 
de  la  passion  qui  fait  les  saints,  I'amour  de  Jesus 
Christ'  (De  Broglie,  UEglise  et  VEnqrire,  i.  372). 
'  His  maintenance  of  dogma  was  a  lifelong  act  of 
devotion'  (Bright,  Church  Hist.  p.  149).  The 
great  treatise  0?i  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word, 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  theological  writings,  is 
no  mere  dogmatic  statement,  but  glows  with  the 
pure  passion  of  belief.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who 
profoundly  and  from  the  heart  believes  in  Christ 
as  a  living  Person,  in  His  present  power,  and  His 
absolute  claim  upon  mankind.  The  power  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection  from  the 
dead  are  to  Athanasius  the  greatest  of  facts, 
unparalleled  in  history,  illimitable  in  their  future 
consequences.  'The  achievements  of  the  Saviour,' 
he  says,  '  resulting  from  His  becoming  man,  are  of 
such  a  kind  and  number  that  if  one  should  wish  to 
enumerate  them,  he  may  be  compared  to  men  who 
gaze  at  the  expanse  of  the  sea  and  wish  to  count 
its  waves  .  .  . ;  to  sum  the  matter  wj),  behold  how 
the  Saviour's  doctrine  is  everywhere  increasing, 
\\  liile  all  idolatry  and  everything  opposed  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  is  daily  dwindling  and  losing  power 
and  falling ;  and  thus  beholding,  worship  the 
Saviour,  who  is  above  all  and  mighty,  even  God 
the  Word'  (54,  55). 

8.  Not  only  on  the  highways  of  Church  history 
does  the  figure  of  the  living  Christ  stand  out  as 
the  central  object  of  Christian  love  and  loyalty. 
Such  a  wonderful  production  as  the  Hymn  of  St. 
Patrick,  with  a  quotation  from  which  we  will  close 
this  brief  survey,  illustrates  the  impression  which 
the  preaching  of  Christ  produced  upon  the  infant 
nations  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  It  belongs 
to  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  a  time  when  the  civiliza- 
tion and  empire  of  Rome  were  failing,  and  rrien 
A\ere  clinging  to  Christ  as  the  one  power  which 
could  guide  and  set  free  their  lives  : 

'  Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 
Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 
Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me, 
Christ  on  my  right,  Christ  on  my  left, 
Christ  in  the  fort, 
Christ  in  the  chariot-seat, 
Christ  on  the  poop. 


Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thmks  of  me, 
Christ  in  tlie  moutli  of  every  man  who  speaks  to  me, 
Christ  in  every  eye  that  sees  me, 
Clirist  in  every  ear  that  hears  me.' 

Literature. — The  Apostolic  Fathers,  one  volume  edition, 
containing  text,  translations,  etc.,  by  Lightfoot  and  Harmer 
(Macmillan;&  Co.,  1891)  ;  'The  Apology  of  Aristides,'  Texts  and 
Studies,  Cambridge,  1891 ;  The  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library 
(T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  Smith- Wace,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy (Murray,  1877-1887  [the  articles  on  'Athanasius,' 
'Origenes,'  and  ' Christology  '  are  especially  useful]);  Smith 
Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (1875-1880) ; 
Wace-Schaff,  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  I'ost-Nicene  Fathers 
(Oxford  and  New  York,  1890-1900),  especially  the  volumes 
'  Eusebius,'  'Athanasius,'  and  'The  Seven  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cils ' ;  Schaflf,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  ; 
Bright,  History  of  the  Church,  313-1,51  (Parker  &  Co.,  1888); 
Ruinart,  Acta  M arty  mm  {Raiishon,  1859)  ;  Nev*rman,  Ariansof 
the  Fourth  Century  (Longmans  &  Co.);  Bull,  Wori-.s- (edited  by 
Burton,  Oxford,  1846) ;  Burn,  Introd.  to  the  Creeds  (1899). 

A.  R.  Whitham. 

CHRIST  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.— The  Chris- 
tology of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  of  course,  the  out- 
growth of  that  of  the  earlier  time,  and  each  medi- 
ieval  type  can  readily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The 
main  lines  of  influence  are  :  that  of  Augustine, 
working  directly  through  the  continued  use  of  his 
writings,  and  indirectly  through  the  personality 
and  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Abelard,  Peter 
Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc. ;  that  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  pseudo-Dionysiusthe  Areopagite,  working 
directly  through  the  continued  use  of  his  writings, 
and  indirectly  tihrough  the  propagation  of  his  modes 
of  thought  by  Maximus  the  Confessor,  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  the  German  Mystics,  etc. ;  Adoptianism,  which 
flourished  in  the  immediately  post-Apostolic  (if  not 
in  the  Apostolic)  times,  was  vigorously  propagated 
in  Armenia,  and  perpetuated  there  by  the  Paulicians 
even  down  to  the  present  time,  had  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment in  Spain  during  the  8tli  and  9th  cents., 
and  afi'ected  much  of  the  dissenting  evangelical 
thought  of  the  mediawal  time ;  and  the  Gnostic- 
Manichsean  modes  of  thought,  perpetuated  from 
the  early  time,  and  reappearing  in  the  Catharistic 
sects.  For  the  Greek  Church  the  Christology  of 
John  of  Damascus,  who  in  the  8th  cent,  reduced 
to  system  the  net  results  of  the  Christological  con- 
troversies of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  con; 
tinned  to  be  normative  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  little  independent  theorizing  seems  to  have 
found  place. 

1.  Beyond  almost  any  other  Christian  thinker, 
Augustine  magnihed  Christ.  This  name,  drunk 
in  piously  and  deeply,  even  with  his  mother's  milk 
(Cunf.  iii.  8),  never  lost  its  power  over  him  even 
during  his  years  of  wandering.  Having  become 
emancipated  from  Manicheean  dualism  through 
the  study  of  Neo-Platonic  writings  (Plotinus, 
Amelius,  ct  al.)  he  found  himself  unable  with  satis- 
faction to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  glories  of  the  invis- 
ible and  unchangeable  God  until  he  had  embraced 
that  '  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  himself 
man,  Christ  Jesus,'  '  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever,'  'the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  Yet 
he  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, and  he  failed  for  a  time  to  attain  to  any- 
thing higher  than  Adoptianism.  He  thought  of 
Christ  '  as  of  a  man  of  excellent  wisdom,'  virgin- 
born  and  surpassing  other  men,  an  example  to  us 
of  '  contemning  temporal  things  for  the  obtaining 
of  immortality.'  Fully  assured  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  Divine  Word,  he  was  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  He  ate,  drank,  slept,  walked,  rejoiced, 
was  sad,  and  discoursed ;  and  so  felt  compelled 
(against  Arians  and  Apollinarians)  to  insist  upon  a 
complete  humanity  in  Christ  to  which  such  actions 
and  experiences  would  be  appropriate  (Conf,  vii. 
24,  25).  Though  strongly  influenced  by  Neo- 
Platonism,  which  generally  made  for  Monophy- 
sitism,  Augustine  was  a  Dyophysite  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.     Yet  one  would  search  in  vain 
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in  his  writings  for  any  accurate  definition  of  the 
rehxtions  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  or  of  the  manner  in  whicli  tlie 
Divine  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus  were  united  in  a 
single  personality.  He  guarded  carefully  against 
any  admission  of  a  blending  of  Deity  and  humanity, 
as  well  as  against  the  supjaosition  that  Christ's 
humanity  is  converted  into  Deity.  He  calls  the 
humanity  of  Christ  'garment,'  '  temjjle,'  'vehicle,' 
'instrument.'  By  virtue  of  its  association  with 
Deity,  the  soul  of  Christ  possessed  perfect  know- 
ledge from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  His  disclaim- 
ing of  knowledge  about  this  or  that  was  for  the 
sake  of  His  disciples.  Yet  Augustine  denied  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which  he 
made  subject  to  predestination.  He  regarded  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  necessary  in  order  that 
our  souls  might  become  His  members,  and  that 
the  devil  might  be  vanquished  by  the  same  nature 
tliat  he  had  seduced.  The  Incarnation  was  the 
work  of  the  entire  Trinity,  and  the  Word  stood  in 
no  nearer  relation  to  the  Son  than  did  the  entire 
Trinity  (cf.  Harnack,  Dogmcngesch.  iii.  116  [Eng. 
tr.  v.  226]).  The  following  sentence  is  highly 
significant : 

'  God  assumed  (suscepit)  our  nature,  i.e.  the  rational  soul  and 
flesh  of  the  man  Christ,  by  an  assumption  singfularly  wonderful 
and  ^^•onderfully  singular,  that,  no  merits  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness ha.ving  preceded,  he  should  thus  become  Son  of  God  from 
the  beginning  in  which  he  began  to  be  man,  that  he  himself 
(the  man  Christ)  and  the  Word  might  be  one  person '  {de  Cor- 
reptione  et  Gratia,  30). 

Augustine  seems  never  to  have  reached  a  thor- 
oughly wrought-out  and  self -consistent  Christology. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  the  Incarnation  was 
necessary  to  man's  redemption,  conceiving  it  jjos- 
sible  that  God  might  have  chosen  another  way. 
Tlie  body  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Adamic  mass,  which  was  constituted  a  body  by 
tlie  act  of  assumption,  conceived  by  Mary  not  by 
carnal  concupiscence,  but  by  spiritual  faith  (Dor- 
ner,  Pers.  of  Christ,  II.  i.  398).  By  the  Incarnation 
our  souls  become  Christ's  members,  and  the  devil 
is  vanquished  by  the  same  nature  that  he  seduced. 
As  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  plan  of  redemp- 
tion Christ  must  needs  jiurchase  sin-cursed  men 
with  His  own  death.  He  assumed  a  human  body 
with  all  human  artections  and  infirmities,  including 
mortality,  yet  without  concupiscence.  In  assuming- 
human  nature  He  cleansed  it.  '  He  became  man 
in  order  that  He  might  make  us  gods.'  Yet  He 
did  not  renounce  the  '  form  of  God,'  but  continued 
with  the  Father  in  heaven,  while  Jesus  was  so- 
journing upon  earth.  His  emptying  was  merely 
an  occultation.  Like  St.  Paul,  Augustine  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  tlie  humiliation  involved  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  human  life,  and  the  obedience 
even  unto  death  ;  and  yet  he  insisted  that  the 
Divine  nature  as  being  absolutely  immutable  could 
only  join  sympathetically  with  the  human  in 
psychical  and  physical  sufi'ering.  The  atoning 
work  of  Christ  he  thought  of  as  redemption  from 
tlie  power  of  the  devil— who  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  human  souls  deserted  by  God  because  of  sin,  and 
who  was  conceived  of  as  having  a  sort  of  vested 
right  in  them — quite  as  much  as  reconciliation  to 
God.  By  receiving  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  not 
taking  upon  Himself  the  fault  {culpa),  He  blotted 
out  both  penalty  and  fault  for  us.  Christ's  death 
possessed  atoning  power  because  of  His  virgin  birth, 
spotless  righteousness,  and  voluntary  obedience  to 
God.  The  temporal  death  of  Christfrees  believers 
from  eternal  death. 

Side  by  side  with  Augustine's  magnifying  of 
Christ  went  his  disposition  to  exalt  the  Church  and 
its  sacraments.  He  supposed  that  the  benefits 
Avrought  for  man  through  the  Incarnation  and 
suflerings  of  Christ  become  available  for  man  only 


through  the  medium  of  the  sacraments  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  sole  dispenser. 

2.  Gregory  the  Great  was  not  an  original  thinker 
on  Christological  questions.  He  went  far  beyond 
Augustine  in  his  ecclesiasticism  and  sacramental- 
ism,  and  while  professing  to  be  a  devout  follower 
of  Augustine,  greatly  enervated  his  doctrines  in 
reproducing  them.  In  his  teaching  regarding  the 
atoning  ^\ork  of  Christ  he  laid  more  stress  than 
did  Augustine  on  the  rightful  power  of  the  devil 
over  mankind,  and  the  ransom  paid  him  by  Christ 
in  His  death.  The  God-man,  virgin-born  and  with- 
out concupiscence,  he  regarded  as  both  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  an  example  for  us. 
The  atoning  work  of  Christ  does  not  avail  for 
human  salvation  unless  man  fills  up  by  a  life  of 
humility  and  suffering  that  which  remained  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  '  He  who  strives  to  be  re- 
deemed and  to  rule  with  Him  must  be  crucified.' 

'  Without  intermission  the  Redeemer  offers  up  a  burnt-offering 
for  us,  in  that  without  ceasing  He  shows  to  the  Father  His  in- 
carnation on  our  behalf ;  since  His  incarnation  is  an  oblation 
for  our  cleansing :  and  when  He  showed  Himself  as  man,  by 
intervening,  He  washed  away  the  faults  of  man.  And  by  the 
mj-stery  of  His  humanity  He  perennially  offers  sacrifice,  because 
these  faults  also  which  He  cleanses  away  are  eternal' (.VoraZ. 
i.  24). 

He  laid  much  stress  upon  the  constant  interces- 
sion of  Christ ;  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  mediated 
by  angels,  saints,  alms,  masses,  and  by  other  forms 
of  meritorious  works.  In  fact,  he  was  so  over- 
mastered by  the  efficacy  of  sacramental  forms  and 
the  continuous  sacrifice,  that  he  regarded  the  death 
of  Christ  as  not  absolutely  necessary  for  man's 
redemption.  God  who  created  us  might  have  de- 
livered us  from  the  consequences  of  sin  without  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  love,  and  as  an 
example  wherewith  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  this  world,  but  rather 
to  avoid  earthly  good  fortune.  His  sacrificial  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  its  sacerdotal  accom- 
paniments, greatly  enervated  his  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  its  historical  significance.  In 
tliis  rite  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously for  our  reconciliation,  '  the  whole  Christ 
being  in  each  portion '  of  the  consecrated  elements. 
In  the  words  of  Harnack  : 

'  Christ  as  a  person  is  forgotten.  He  is  a  great  title  in  dog- 
matics .  .  .  ;  but  the  fundamental  questions  of  salvation  are 
not  answered  in  relation  to  him,  and  in  life  the  baptized  person 
has  to  avail  himself  of  "  means  "  which  exist  partly'  side  by  side 
with  him  (Christ),  partly  without  him,  or  only  bear  his  badge ' 
{Dogniengesch.  iii.  241  f.  [Eng.  tr.  v.  271]). 

Fear  and  hojie  take  the  place  of  faith  and  love  ; 
fear  of  punishment  takes  the  place  of  repentance 
for  sin.  Thus  the  mediaeval  type  of  ascetical  jiiety 
was  fully  established  (cf.  Harnack,  I.e.). 

3.  A  vigorously  led  Adoptianist  movement  in 
Spain  during  the  later  years  of  the  8th  century, 
probably  influenced  by  Saracen  thought,  led  Alcuin, 
supported  by  Chai'lemagne  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfurt  (794),  to  set  forth  as  the  Christological 
teaching  of  the  Frankish  Church,  in  02:)position  to 
the  Nestorian  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  involved  in 
the  Adoptianism  of  bishops  Elipandus  of  Toledo 
and  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  doctrine  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  Eutychianism.  Alcuin  insisted  that 
Christ  is  not  '  man,'  but  the  '  God-man  '  ;  that  He  is 
not  'in  everything  like  us  apart  from  sin,'  but  '  in 
many  things.'  He  taught  that  in  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human  the  human  pei'sonality  was 
blotted  out  (deleri)  or  consumed  {c07isujiii)  by  the 
Divine,  and  that  the  Divine  personality  took  the 
place  of  the  destroyed  human  personality.  '  In  the 
assumj^tion  of  flesh  by  God  the  person  of  man 
perished,  not  the  nature'  {adv.  Felicem,  2.  12). 
Thus  Adoptianism  provoked  a  reaction  in  the 
Western  Church  against  an  extreme  as  well  as 
against  the  natural  and  proper  interpretation  of 
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the  Chalcedonian  Symbol ;  and  while  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  general  acceptance  of  pure  Eutychianism, 
it  came  perilously  near  eliminating  from  Western 
Christology  the  conception  of  the  real  and  com- 
plete humanity  of  Christ- 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dorner,  with  admir- 
able insight  (II.  i.  270  ff.),  that  wliile  Christ  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  the 
revealed  wdsdom  of  (iod,  and  stress  was  laid  upon 
His  ])rophetic  office  employed  in  the  diffusion  of 
enlightenment  as  embodied  in  the  '  orthodox  faith,' 
in  the  Latin  Church  He  Avas  regarded  during  the 
medineval  time  as  first  and  foremost  a  King,  Chris- 
tianity was  regarded  as  a  means  of  securing  power, 
and  tlie  hierarchy  was  sujiposed  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  to  occupy  His  place,  rule  in  His 
stead,  virtually  to  supersede  Him  in  personal 
government,  and  to  abolish  any  direct  intercourse 
between  Him  and  believers.  No  longer  was  per- 
sonal fellowship  of  the  lieliever  with  Christ  thought 
of  as  the  supreme  good  or  even  as  a  possibility. 
Having  founded  the  Church  and  endowed  it  witli 
plenary  powers,  Christ  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 
personal  presence,  and  was  deistically  regarded. 
If  a  personal  and  highly  sympathetic  supernatural 
was  desiderated,  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  Virgin 
INIary,  who  had  already  been  exalted  to  almost 
Divine  proportions.  The  Church  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  i^resent  living  incarnation  of  Christ. 

4.  Next  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  most  potent 
influence  on  media?val  Christology  in  the  West 
was  that  of  the  unknown  writer  (probably  active 
during  the  later  years  of  the  6th  cent.)  whose  Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarrhij,  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  Divine 
Ka/nes,  and  Mystical  Theology  were  credited  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  converted  by  St.  Paul 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  The  writer 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Neo-Platonic 
thought  of  Flotinus,  Proclus,  Janiblicus,  etc.,  and 
wrought  out  a  magnificent  and  higlily  impressive 
scheme  of  Christian  theosophy  on  a  Neo-Platonic 
basis.  The  credit  of  these  works  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  supposition  that  they  constituted 
the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
were  too  spiritual  and  exalted  for  the  people  of  his 
time.     In  The  Divine  Names  (ii.  10) : 

'  The  Son  is  all  in  all  and  the  head  of  all  things  .  .  .  ,  for  He 
is  the  fulness  and  cohesiveness  of  all  thinj^s,  and  He  conserves 
and  firmly  binds  the  parts  by  the  wholeness,  and  He  is  neither 
l)art  nor  whole  for  He  is  above  these,  but  both  part  and  whole 
as  liaving  embraced  all  things  ;  for  He  is  exalted  above  nature, 
and  is  antecedent  to  causation  ;  and  He  is  the  perfect  among  us 
imperfect,  and  imperfect  among  the  perfect  angels  as  being 
superjierfect  and  anteperfeot,  and  having  no  point  of  compari- 
son with  them  as  regards  perfection  ;  and  He  is  the  formative 
principle  in  things  lacking  form  as  the  creator  and  originator  of 
all  form,  and  without  form  with  respect  to  things  that  have 
received  form  as  being  above  form.' 

Much  more  is  said  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
absolute  transcendence  and  the  relative  immanence 
of  the  Son. 

This  view  of  Christ  and  the  world  would  seem 
to  preclude  belief  in  a  sjieciflc  Incarnation  ;  but  the 
devotion  of  pseudo-Dionysius  to  the  creed  of  the 
Church  and  his  sense  of  the  reality  of  historical 
Christianity  held  him  back  in  some  measure  from 
sheer  Docetism.  He  maintained,  therefore,  that  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  in  its  exceeding  goodness  came  even 
to  our  nature  and  truly  assumed  the  substance  of 
our  flesh,  so  that  the  Most  High  God  could  be  called 
man,  the  super-essential  essence  thus  shining  forth 
out  of  humanity.  He  communicated  Himself  to 
us  without  mixture  or  change,  suffering  no  harm 
from  His  uns2)eakal)le  humiliation.  He  was  super- 
natural in  our  natural,  super-essential  in  what  be- 
longs to  our  essence,  and  He  possessed  in  a  unique 
manner  all  that  is  ours,  of  us,  and  above  us.  True 
to  his  pantheistic  conception  that  God  can  be 
named  with  the  names  of  all  His  creatures,  pseudo- 
Dionysius  asserts  that  He  who  is  the  author  of 


man  was  truly  man  as  to  His  entire  nature.  Yet 
He  was  not  merely  man,  and  not  merely  sui)er- 
essential  in  relation  to  man  ;  but  He  is  actually 
man  above  men  and  according  to  men,  or,  in  other 
words,  He  is  the  archetypal  jnan  of  whom  all  indi- 
vidual men  are  the  unreal  copies.  In  a  superlunnan 
manner  He  performed  human  acts.  He  was  a  man 
humanly  born,  but  man  above  man  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  in  Him  God  had  become  man,  He  developed  a 
Divine-hunum  energy  (£"/».  ad  Caium,  iv. ).  The 
pseudo-Dionysius  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
find  any  place  in  the  Universe  for  the  God-man 
Jesus  Christ,  thus  vaguely  and  Docetically  con- 
ceived (Dorner).  To  assign  Him  a  place  in  the 
earthly  sphere  would  be  degrading  ;  to  place  Him 
in  the  heavenly  order  would  involve  Docetism. 
Without  being  quite  willing  to  do  so,  he  virtually 
relinquished  the  historical  Christ,  retaining  only 
the  eternal.  These  writings  figured  largely  in  the 
Christological  controversies  in  the  East  during  the 
7th  and  8tli  centuries. 

5.  Maximus  the  Confessor  (d.  662),  though  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Dyothelitism,  taught  a  form 
of  mysticism  derived  largely  from  the  pseudo- 
Dionj^sius.  Banished  by  the  Eastern  Emperor 
because  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  Mono- 
thelitism,  he  made  Carthage  the  scene  of  his  later 
activities,  and  from  this  vantage  ground  dithised 
throughout  the  Western  Church  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sian  mysticism.  He  regarded  the  pseudo-Dionysius 
as  the  holy  revealer  of  Divine  mysteries,  as  the 
'all-holy,'  the  'great  saint,'  the  '  God-revealer,' 
and  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  identity  with  St. 
Paul's  Athenian  convert.  Almost  equally  with  the 
Areopagite,  Maximus  falls  into  i^antheistic  and 
Docetic  conceptions. 

The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  which  was  in  Christ  by  nature 
is  in  Christians  by  grace,  as  far  as  their  nature  is  capable  of 
receiving  it.  Man  on  account  of  his  love  to  God  becomes  God 
for  God  ;  on  account  of  his  love  to  man  he  becomes  man  for  man. 
Christ  is  continually  and  of  His  own  will  mystically  born, 
for  He  is  made  flesh  in  and  through  the  redeemed.  The  Logos 
became  the  Son  of  Man  in  order  that  He  might  make  men  gods 
and  sons  of  God. 

The  Incarnation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
regai-ded  by  Maximus  as  more  than  a  theoijliany, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Jesus.  If  the 
latter  participates  in  the  Divine  more  fully  than 
other  men,  it  is  only  because  His  nature  laid  hold 
of  it  more  fully  (cf.  Dorner,  H.  i.  228  tt".).  The 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  pseudo-Dionysian  Neo- 
Platonic  mysticism  and  mystagogy  with  Dyothelit- 
ism in  Maximus  opened  wide  the  door  in  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East  for  the  influence  of  the 
former. 

6.  That  the  influence  of  the  Areopagite  and  of 
Maximus  was  brought  mightily  to  bear  upon  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East  is  manifest  in  the  Fountain 
of  Kno^vledge  of  John  of  Damascus  (d.  about  754), 
who  yet  uncompromisingly  maintained  the  per- 
sistence of  two  wills  in  the  Person  of  Christ  (Christ 
unitedly  willing  in  correspondence  \\\t\\  each  of  the 
two  natures),  and  the  freedom  of  His  human  \\'\\\. 
The  pseudo  -  Dionysian  formula,  '  Divine  -  human 
energy,'  he  understood  to  imply  a  Divine  and  a 
human  activity  each-  permanently  difl'erentiated 
from  the  other  ;  yet  he  was  at  great  pains  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  two  natures  (cf.  Dorner,  II.  i.  210). 
The  permeation  of  the  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
involved  in  his  conception  the  deification  of  the 
human.  He  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ  by  the  permeation  of 
iron  by  heat.  The  human  intellect  of  Christ,  liy 
virtue  of  this  permeation,  participated  in  the  iiil- 
comprehending  Divine  knowledge  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  takes  a  Docetic  vieAv  of  the  NT  repre- 
sentation that  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  favour. 
So  also  he  regards  Docetically  the  prayers  of  Christ. 
God  constituting  the  personality  in  Christ,  there 
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was  no  occasion  for  prayer  except  to  furnish  an 
example  to  us  and  to  do  honour  to  God.  Yet  he 
was  very  far  from  accepting  the  Eutychian  idea 
that  Divine  attributes  were  communicated  to  the 
human  nature.  While  the  flesh  became  the  flesh 
of  the  Word,  and  the  soul  of  Jesus  the  soul  of  the 
Word,  the  human  nature  remained  unaltered  in 
essence.  Solely  on  the  ground  of  the  fellowship  of 
tlie  Divine  anil  the  human  was  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord  enriched  by  the  Divine  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  great  thinker,  whose  Fountain  of 
Knowledge  is  still  normative  in  the  Greek  Church, 
failed  to  gain  a  perfectly  consistent  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the  Person 
of  Christ. 

7.  The  views  of  the  pseudo  -  Dionysius  and 
Maximus  reappeared  among  the  monks  of  Mount 
Atlios  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (Hesy- 
chasts,  Quietists),  and  occasioned  the  Hesychastic 
controversy,  the  chief  opponents  being  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  was  promoting  union  with  the 
Latin  Church.  The  cause  of  the  Hesychasts  was 
ably  defended  by  Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  by  Marcus  Eugenicus,  arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus.  The  Christology  of  Cabasilas 
is  highly  transcendental.  He  regarded  Christ  as 
the  resting-place  of  those  human  yearnings  that 
are  directed  towards  the  highest  good,  as  the 
luxuriant  pasture  of  the  thoughts,  as  the  eternal 
good  incorporated  witii  time.  Although  he  held 
fast  to  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  two  natures 
and  two  Avills,  he  yet  regarded  the  Word  as  super- 
essential  even  in  the  Incarnation,  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ  as  superhuman  and  deified  though  of 
like  substance  with  us.  The  sacraments  of  the 
Church  he  regarded  as  the  channels  through  which 
life  streams  forth  from  Christ  to  us.  Baptism 
represents  the  generation  in  us  of  the  new  Christ- 
life.  Everything  pertaining  to  man's  salvation  was 
accomplished  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Baptism  simply  transfers  the  saving  efficacy  to  the 
individual.  The  purification  of  human  nature  ac- 
complished in  the  Incarnation  in  Christ  is  accom- 
plished in  the  individual  Christian  by  his  partaking 
of  the  Divine-human  nature  present  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. Appropriating  Christ  in  this  feast,  we  enter 
into  a  blood-relationship  with  God  and  Christ ;  and 
as  Christ's  humanity  became  deified  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, so  do  believers  by  partaking  of  Him. 

8.  In  the  West,  John  Scotus  Erigena  (d.  about 
880)  translated,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings,  by  which,  as 
well  as  by  the  writings  of  Maximus,  he  had  been 
})rofoundly  influenced.  Through  him  the  Neo- 
Flatonic  mysticism  was  transj^lanted  to  the  West, 
and  came  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  later 
Cliristological  thought.  His  teachings  were  even 
more  openly  pantheistic  than  those  of  his  Oriental 
masters,  and  his  denial  of  the  reality  of  derived 
existence  and  his  thoroughgoing  Docetism  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  much  of  the 
language  in  which  he  strives  to  give  a  certain 
value  to  the  historical  facts  of  redemption.  While 
asserting  that  Christ  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant  and  human  nature  in  its  entirety,  he 
sliows  at  once  how  little  his  language  accords 
with  common  -  sense  usage  by  saying  that  the 
human  nature  that  the  Word  assumed  contains  in 
itself  the  entire  visible  and  invisible  creation. 
Christ's  mission  was  to  call  l)ack  effects  into  causes, 
and  thus  to  prevent  causality  itself  from  perishing. 
Thus  in  assuming  and  renovating  human  nature 
He  renovated  the  whole  of  the  creation  visible  and 
invisible.  In  assuming  and  renovating  human 
nature  thus  with  its  universal  contents,  Christ 
raised  it  in  Himself  above  all  that  is  visible,  and 
converted  it  into  His  Deity.  He  saved  the  entire 
human  nature  which  He  entirely  assumed  entirely 


in  itself  and  entirely  in  the  entire  race.  Entire 
humanity  is  exalted  in  Him  and  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  having  become  God  in  Him.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  conceptions  of  incarnation  leave 
no  place  for  evangelical  views  of  sin  or  redemption. 
By  his  seeming  recognition  of  the  historical  life  of 
Christ  he  can  have  meant  only  to  set  forth  belief 
in  a  theophany  which  had  the  effect  of  furthering 
and  facilitating  the  rise  of  men  above  theophanies 
to  the  archetypal  (cf.  Dorner,  II.  ii.  294  ff'.). 

9.  A  far  more  evangelical  type  of  mystical 
Christology  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (d.  1114)  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
(d.  1173).  In  them  the  theosophy  of  Erigena  was 
transformed  into  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  God  Him- 
self. They  were  unable  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
Church  doctrine  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  form  in  which  Christ  may  be  enjoyed, 
but  yearned  for  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  believer  by  an  ecstatic 
exaltation  into  a  mystical  union  Avith  Christ.  The 
Christology  of  Hugo  and  Richard  was  clearly  that 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena  ;  but  with 
them  the  Incarnation  was  conceived  of  more  dis- 
tinctly as  a  historical  fact,  and  the  ecstatic  union 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  did  not  so  clearly  in- 
volve loss  of  individual  consciousness  and  virtual 
absorption. 

10.  The  pantheistic  features  of  the  teaching  of 
Erigena  found  their  most  extreme  development  in 
Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1204),  who  identified  God  with 
the  world  and  with  man.  Yet  he  did  not  wholly 
ignore  the  historical,  and  maintained  that  God 
revealed  Himself  as  Father  in  Abraham,  as  Son  in 
Mary,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  daily  in  us.  He  declared 
that  we  are  the  natural  members  of  Christ,  because 
the  identical  soul  of  Christ  dwells  in  all  good  men. 
Spiritual  exaltation  from  Christ  dwelling  in  us 
emancipates  us  from  all  moral  obligation,  and 
makes  sins  of  the  flesh  a  matter  of  indifference. 

11.  More  profoundly  philosophical  but  scarcely 
less  destructive  to  the  Christology  of  the  NT  and 
to  true  religion  was  the  mysticism  of  Master  Eck- 
hart  (d.  c.  1327).  He  refused  to  recognize  any 
distinction  between  man  and  God,  in  nature  or  in 
persons.  All  creatures  he  regarded  as  •  a  '  pure 
nothing.'  Every  believer  is  God's  only-begotten 
son  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of 
Christ.  'Whatever  God  the  Father  has  given  to 
His  only-begotten  Son  in  human  nature.  He  has 
given  wholly  to  me.  Here  I  except  nothing, 
neither  union  nor  sanctity.'  '  Whatever  the 
Sacred  Scripture  says  concerning  Christ  is  also 
absolutely  true  of  every  good  man.'  Eternal 
generation  applies  to  every  good  man  as  fully  as 
to  Christ.  In  fact,  man  as  well  as  God  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
to  have  generated  the  eternal  Word. 

12.  In  John  Tauler  (d.  1361)  we  have  a  highly 
Neo- Platonic  mode  of  thought  combined  with  the 
most  devout  and  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  propitiatory  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Christ's 
being  is  cause,  essence,  and  beginning  in  relation 
to  all  things.  He  is  the  life  of  the  living,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  restorer  of  the  de- 
formed and  disordered  who  have  corrupted  and 
spoiled  themselves  by  sin,  the  beginning  of  all 
light,  the  illumination  of  all  those  who  are  illumi- 
nated, the  revealer  of  obscurity  according  to  what 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  know,  and  the  beginning  of 
all  beginning.  His  being  is  inconceivable  and 
unspeakable,  and  without  names.  In  becoming 
flesh  and  making  atonement  for  the  guilt  _  of 
humanity  He  is  its  Redeemer.  The  Holy  Spirit 
took  of  the  most  pure  blood  of  the  virginal  heart 
of  Mary,  which  was  glowing  with   the  powerful 
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flame  of  love,  and  created  of  it  a  perfectly  pure 
little  body  with  all  its  members,  and  a  pure  clean 
soul,  and  united  these  together.  This  soul  and 
body,  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the 
eternal  Word  and  the  reflexion  of  the  P'ather's 
glory,  from  genuine  love  and  mercy,  for  the  sake 
of  our  blessedness,  took  upon  Himself  and  united 
with  Himself  into  the  unity  of  the  Person.  Thus 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  with  us.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  even  in  the 
humiliation  permeated  by  the  Divine,  and  sharing 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
The  same  was  true  even  when  He  suttered  and 
died  on  the  cross.  According  to  its  lower  powers 
Christ's  soul  was  subject  to  needs.  From  this  point 
of  view  he  could  say  that  not  a  drop  of  His  Deity 
came  for  one  moment  to  the  help  of  His  poor 
agonizing  humanity  in  all  its  needs  and  in  its  un- 
speakable sufierings.  Tauler  is  never  weary  of 
emphasizing  the  imjjortance  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  human  race  as  fallen  into 
eternal  death  and  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  Christ 
broke  the  bands  of  eternal  death  in  His  death  on 
the  cross,  and  made  a  complete  jjeace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 
Tills  reconciliation  is  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  suft'erings  and  death  of  Christ 
he  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  man's  guilt,  as  a 
fullilling  of  the  Law  which  we  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil,  in  that  He  suffered  in  our  place  and 
on  our  behalf.  Tauler  dwelt  with  great  persistence 
and  with  remarkable  pathos  on  the  details  of  the 
suiferings  of  Christ  and  His  inflnite  love  for  the 
souls  of  men.  It  will  not  be  practicable  to  give 
here  any  further  phases  of  mystical  Christological 
thought. 

13.  Scholastic  Christology  next  demands  atten- 
tion. Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  the  mediteval 
theologians,  wrought  out  no  new  theory  of  the 
Person  of  Christ ;  but  his  satisfaction  theory  of 
the  Atonement,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the 
supposition  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom 
jjaid  to  the  devil,  and  basing  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  the  God-man  on  the  infinite  weight  of  sin 
and  its  iniinite  oftence  to  the  honour  of  God,  was 
an  important  contribution  to  sotei'iology.  Satis- 
faction to  the  Divine  majesty  could  not  be  made 
by  man,  seeing  that  he  is  flnite,  or  by  the  Son  of 
( iod  alone,  seeing  that  He  owed  no  satisfaction  ; 
but  it  must  be  made  by  the  God-man.  While 
perpetuating  the  Augustinian  modes  of  thought 
as  they  had  been  modified  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
Alcuin,  etc.,  Anselm  was  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  semi-pantheism  of  Erigena. 
In  opposition  to  the  tritheism  of  Roscellinus,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  the  Incarnation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  Son  alone,  as  the 
means  of  man's  redemption,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Father  and  Spirit  to  become  man. 
The  Incarnation  merely  accomplished  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  j^ersonalities,  and  not  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natui'es.  The 
Divine  Person  became  man  and  formed  one  Person 
with  the  humanity  assumed,  but  not  the  nature. 
There  was  no  transformation  of  Deity  into  hu- 
manity or  of  humanity  into  Deity.  Not  the 
Divine  nature  but  the  Person  of  the  Son  became 
man.  If  the  Divine  Person  alone  and  not  the 
Divine  nature  took  part  in  the  Incarnation,  it  is 
plain  that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  three  Persons 
having  become  man  in  Christ,  unless  we  hold  that 
several  persons  could  become  one  person  (Dorner, 
II.  i.  p.  442  ff".).  Anselm  as  a  Realist  insisted  that 
in  the  Incarnation  the  Logos  united  Himself  not 
with  an  individual  man,  but  Avith  impersonal 
humanity,  in  this  opposing  the  Nominalists,  who 


insisted  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  individual 
and  personal. 

±i.  Abelard  (d.  1142)  was  essentially  Sabellian  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  insisted  that,  being 
unchangeable,  God  could  not  have  become  some- 
thing which  He  was  not  eternally.  He  rejected 
such  expressions  as  'God  is  man,'  'Man  became 
God.'  He  affirmed  'God  did  not  become  anything 
in  and  through  the  Incarnation.'  He  preferred 
to  say  in  eflect,  '  in  the  man  Jesus,  God  worked' ; 
that  '  in  Jesus  the  wisdom  of  God  revealed  itself, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  salvation  by  doctrine 
and  example'  (Thcologia  Christiana,  iv.  13).  This 
thought  he  is  never  weary  of  iterating  and  en- 
forcing, that  whatever  our  Lord  did  in  the  flesh 
was  for  our  instruction  by  way  of  example.  This 
includes  His  walk.  His  death,  and  His  resurrection. 
He  regarded  Incarnation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  as  unthinkable  and  impossible,  because  of  his 
conception  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God. 

15.  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160),  in  his  Sentences, 
which  became  the  text-book  of  mediaival  schol- 
asticism and  thus  exerted  a  moulding  influence 
upon  later  scholastic  thought,  asked  and  sought 
to  answer  nearly  every  conceivable  question  re- 
specting Christ.  His  great  master  was  John  of 
Damascus  ;  but  he  was  Avell  acquainted  with  Augus- 
tinian thought,  and  no  doubt  with  the  works  of 
Anselm  and  Abelard.  He  was  also  somewhat 
familiar  with  Neo  -  Platonic  modes  of  thought 
without  being  overmastered  by  them.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  Father  or  Holy  Spirit  might  not 
have  become  incarnate,  but  finds  especial  appro- 
priateness in  the  fact  that  He  who  created  the 
world  should  deliver  it,  that  He  who  proceeded 
from  another  rather  than  He  who  is  self-existent 
should  be  sent  on  the  mission  of  redemption.  It 
would  have  been  less  fitting  for  Him  who  is 
Father  in  heaven  to  become  Son  in  the  sphere  of 
revelation.  The  human  nature  that  the  Son  as- 
sumed comprised  body  and  soul,  the  substance  of 
humanity.  This  humanity,  which  was  impersonal, 
was  free  from  any  stain  of  sin  ;  yet,  because  He  so 
willed,  the  liability  to  punishment  which  clung  to 
humanity  in  general  remained.  Though  as  re- 
gards His  flesh  He  descended  from  Adam  and 
Abraham,  He  did  not  sin  in  Adam,  there  being  no 
concupiscence  in  His  conception.  The  question 
then  arises,  whether  the  Personality  or  the  nature  of 
the  Son  assumed  humanity.  As  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  that  the  Son,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  became  incarnate, 
and  as  nature  is  what  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
have  in  common,  w'hile  personality  connotes  the 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  he  could  only  answer 
that  the  Personality  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son 
assumed  humanity  (against  Augustine).  But  he 
seems  to  have  held  that  in  and  through  the  Son 
the  Divine  nature  as  such  united  itself  with,  and 
appropriated  to  itself,  humanity.  Yet,  in  agree- 
ment with  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Antiochene 
theologians  of  the  4th  cent.,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  avoid  the  expression  '  the  Divine  nature 
became  flesh.'  In  further  discussing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Incarnation,  he  rejects  the  Eutychian 
and  the  Nestorian  views  of  the  union  of  Divine 
and  human  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  denies 
that  out  of  the  two  natures  was  formed  a  single 
compound  nature.  The  Word  of  God,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  simply  clothed  with  body  and  soul  as 
with  a  garment,  in  order  that  He  might  appear  in 
a  form  accommodated  to  human  vision.  Thus  he 
virtually  denied  the  reality  of  the  union,  and  re- 
duced to  a  mere  theophany  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son.  The  humanity  being  regarded  as  a  non- 
essential, accidental  feature  of  the  Son  of  God,  its 
end  and  aim  was  solely  that  of  manifestation,  and 


God  might  for  this  purpose  have  used  some  other 
means  for  Iielping  man  than  that  of  Incarnation. 
He  regarded  Christ's  mediatorial  work  as  accom- 
plished by  His  liumanity  alone,  the  Divine  nature 
remaining  apart  by  itself.  We  are  reconciled 
with  the  Son  as  -witli  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
Tlie  entire  Trinity  blots  out  our  sins  through 
tlie  mediation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Tlie 
work  of  atonement  is  accom])lished  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  Christ  in  His  liumanity  setting 
forth  by  His  sufferings  the  fact  of  God's  recon- 
ciliation, and  by  thus  awakening  in  men  love  for 
(iod  and  a  desire  to  follow  Christ's  example  of 
love  to  God  and  self-sacrihce  for  men.  In  some 
passages  he  seems  virtually  to  deny  that  God  be- 
came objectively  a  man  in  Christ,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  humanity  of  God  was  a  purely  subjective 
conception  of  the  human  mind.  Moreover,  recon- 
ciliation was  not  really  ett'ected  by  Christ,  but  God 
intended  tliat  His  life  and  death  should  l)e  re- 
garded as  propitiatory.  His  denial  of  personality 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ  necessitated  his  denial 
of  the  growth  of  Christ  in  grace  and  wisdom. 
Peter  Lombard's  denial  that  God  became  any  tiling 
through  tlie  Incarnation  which  He  was  not  before, 
involves  the  doctrine  more  fully  wrought  out  by 
his  successors  and  known  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trines as  Nihilianism.  This  conclusion  had  already 
been  reached  by  Abelard  (see  above)  ;  but  the 
general  orthodoxy  of  Peter  Lombard  gave  it  in- 
creased importance. 

16.  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg  (d.  1169)  protested 
most  earnestly  against  tlie  Nestorianisni  or  Nihil- 
ianism involved  in  the  teachings  of  Abelard  and 
Peter  I<ombaid,  and  maintained  that  '  the  m.an 
born  of  the  virgin  mother  is  in  truth  also  to  be 
called  the  Most  High,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
Word  always  most  high,  but  also  in  His  human 
nature  that  has  been  exalted  even  to  the  point  of 
sitting  with  God  the  Father.'  He  claimed  for  the 
humanity  of  Christ  '  the  same  gloiy,  omnipotence, 
omnisapience,  omnivirtue,  omnimajesty,  which  be- 
long to  the  J\Iost  High  F.ather,'  and  held  that  '  the 
man  in  Christ  is  to  be  adored  witli  worship '  in  the 
highest  sense.  '  Christ  who  is  everywhere,  accord- 
ing as  He  wills,  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  pl.ace,  how- 
ever beautiful  or  desirable.'  The  body  of  Christ 
'  so  grew,  became  so  dilated,  that  it  filled  the  whole 
world.'  Again  he  speaks  of  Christ's  body  as  'a 
spiritual  body  that  has  overstepped  every  limita- 
tion of  time  and  space.'  Thus  we  see  in  this  Ger- 
man theologian  a  strong  reaction  against  French 
Nominalism  towards  the  Realism  of  Eutychianisni 
and  Neo-Platonism,  which  was  to  go  to  the  utmost 
extreme  in  German  Mysticism  (see  above)  and  to 
be  perpetuated  in  Lutheranism. 

17.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  his  Scholastic  jiredecessors,  and  was 
much  influenced  in  hisChristology  by  the  works  of 
John  of  Damascus  and  the  pseudo  -  Dionysius. 
Like  most  of  the  mediaeval  theologians,  he  denied 
the  necessity  of  Incarnation  apart  from  human 
sin  ;  yet  he  guarded  carefully  against  reiiresenting 
it  as  a  mere  accident  as  regards  God,  a  mere 
assumption  of  flesh  by  God  as  a  garment.  He 
insisted  upon  a  personal  union  of  God  with  hu- 
manity ;  and  yet  denied  that  '  the  Divine  Person 
so  assumed  one  human  nature  that  it  could  not 
assume  another.'  '  That  which  is  uncreated  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  a  created  thing.'  While  he 
opposed  the  Nihilianism  of  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  he  yet  minimized  the  part  taken  by  the 
Divine  essence  in  the  Incarnation.  Like  most  of 
his  media?val  predecessors,  he  denied  the  person- 
ality of  the  humanity  in  Christ.  Personality  it 
found  in  the  Logos  as  a  distinction  Divinely  con- 
ferred. Like  Peter  Lombard  also,  he  maintained 
that  not  the  Divine  nature  (which  would  involve 


Father  and  Spirit  as  well  as  Son),  but  only  the 
Divine  Person  of  the  Son,  became  in  any  sense 
united  with  humanity  in  the  Incarnation.  This 
union  bestowed  upon  humanity  nothing  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  only  such  created  graces  as 
humanity  was  able  to  appropriate.  '  The  soul  of 
Christ  is  a  creature,  having  hiiite  capacity.'  This 
creaturely  grace  was  bestowed  in  perfection  at  the 
moment  of  incarnation  in  such  measure  that  its 
increase  is  inconceivable.  Christ's  knowledge  did 
not  embrace  the  Divine  knowledge,  it  being  '  im- 
possible for  any  creature  to  comprehend  the  Divine 
essence.'  Whatever  has  been,  is,  or  Avill  be,  was 
within  the  sjihere  of  the  comprehension  of  Christ's 
soul  in  the  Word  ;  but  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
essence.  Thus  even  the  time  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment which  Christ  profes.sed  not  to  know  He  really 
knew,  but  was  ignorant  of  only  in  relation  to 
others.  Thomas  also  denied  omnipotence  to  the 
soul  of  Christ  on  the  same  ground.  Only  as  the 
instrument  of  Deity  could  the  human  soul  exert 
superhuman  influence.  He  maintained  that  in 
Christ  there  Avere  two  wills,  a  Divine,  which  was 
the  active  cause  of  all  He  did,  and  a  human,  which 
Avas  purely  instrumental.  In  the  human  will  he 
distinguished  between  the  sensuous  [sensitiva)  will 
and  the  rational  will,  the  former  sometimes  willing 
things  other  than  God  willed,  but  not  contrary 
things ;  the  latter  co-operating  and  harmonizing 
perfectly  with  the  will  of  the  Word.  Yet,  while 
His  human  will  Avas  free,  Christ  did  not  have  the 
power  to  decide  for  Himself,  but  Avas  determined 
by  God.  Like  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  ascribed 
Christ's  mediatorial  function  to  His  humanity  and 
not  to  His  Deity.  He  agreed  Avith  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  denying  the  necessity  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  suftering  of  the  Son  for  man's  salvation, 
maintaining  that  Avithout  injustice  God  might 
have  freely  pardoned  human  sin.  Yet  he  recog- 
nized the  propriety  of  the  plan  of  redemption 
actually  adopted.  The  very  least  degree  of  sufl'er- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  God-man  Avould  have  suf- 
flced.  He  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling  Christ's 
sutt'erings  Avith  His  blessed  fruition,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  higher  aspect  (the  essence) 
of  His  soul  continued  in  perfect  fruition  Avhile  the 
loAver  suttered.  It  is  evident  that  this  great 
thinker,  Avliile  rejecting  Eutychianisni,  Nestorian- 
isni, and  Adoptianism,  failed  to  reach  a  self-con- 
sistent vieAv  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

18.  We  must  conclude  our  survey  of  Scholastic 
Christology  Avith  some  account  of  the  contribution 
of  John  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308).  Although  Scotus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  Thomas,  and  gaA^e 
his  name  to  a  party  antagonistic  to  the  latter 
(Scotists  versus  Thomists),  in  Christology  he  Avas 
content  for  the  most  part  to  folloAV  in  the  path 
that  had  been  so  Avell  beaten  by  Thomas  and  his 
predecessors.  Like  these,  he  maintained  that 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  liunian  Avas  only 
a  relation  so  far  as  the  Divine  Avas  concerned, 
and  that  for  the  Divine  to  become  anything  that 
Avas  not  eternal  is  inconceivable.  More  than 
Thomas  he  laid  stress  on  the  relative  independ- 
ence and  separateness  of  the  human  in  Christ. 
Independence  he  regarded  as  indispensable  to  per- 
sonality. He  supposed  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  Avas  such  that  it  Avould  have  attained  to 
personality  apart  from  the  Word  ;  yet  a  personality 
dependent  on  God,  and  not,  like  the  Divine,  incom- 
municable. More  than  Thomas  also  he  kept  clear 
of  Adoptianism,  and  guarded  against  representing 
Christ's  humanity  as  a  selfless  husk  (Dorner).  He 
regards  Christ's  humanity  by  virtue  of  Divine  pre- 
destination and  grace  as  exalted  to  a  dignity  not 
possessed  by  nature.     Scotus  had  an  exalted  idea 
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of  human  nature  as  sucli,  and  attributed  to  it  a 
capacity  for  the  Divine  that  enabled  it  tlirough 
the  Word  to  gain  an  intuitive  view  of  creation 
that  may  be  said  to  be  infinite  in  its  scojie.  In  the 
Incarnation  the  infinite  ethical  susceptibility  of 
the  human  soul  was  filled  by  the  infinite  God. 
He  did  not  regard  the  humanity  as  mei'ely  passive 
and  instrumental.  In  joining  itself  Mith  tiie  will 
of  the  Son  that  was  seeking  union  with  humanity, 
the  human  will  of  Jesus  was  not  passive,  but  being- 
wrought  upon  by  the  Divine  it  determined  itself 
to  increasing  susceptibility  to  the  Divine.  He 
attributes  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  growth  in 
knowledge  and  volition,  and  suffering  of  soul  and 
body.  He  regards  as  miraculous  and  inexplicable 
the  fact  that  the  Divine  nature  did  not  swallow 
up  the  human  so  as  practically  to  annihilate  it, 
but  rather  caused  it  to  retain  its  true  humanity. 
The  necessity  of  supposing  the  humanity  of  Christ 
active  in  the  Incarnation,  doubtless  had  to  do  with 
the  stress  that  Scotus  laid  on  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary  in  whom  this  activity  could  be 
assumed.  In  some  respects  Scotus  advanced  be- 
yond any  of  the  Scholastic  theologians  in  his  eftbrts 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation. 

19.  The  Christology  of  the  Evangelical  sects  of 
the  mediaeval  time  (Petrobrusians,  Henricians, 
Arnoldists,  Waldenses,  Taborites,  Lollards,  and 
Bohemian  Brethren)  may  be  characterized  in 
general  as  naively  Biblical,  and  accordant  with 
that  of  the  orthodox  teachers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  Much  of  the  mediaeval  Evangelical 
Christology,  as  well  as  much  of  the  Anabaptist 
Christology  that  was  its  outgrowth,  savoured 
strongly  of  Adoptianism.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  widespread  infiuence  of  the  Paul- 
icians,  who  were  transported  in  barge  numbers  from 
Armenia  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Eastern  Empire  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  All  the  Evangelical  sects 
of  that  era  laid  the  utmost  stress  upon  obedience  to 
tlie  precepts  of  Christ,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  on  following  the  example  of  Christ. 
While  they  kept  the  humanity  of  Christ  constantly 
before  them,  they  worshipped  Him  as  God,  reijudi- 
ating  utterly  all  Mariolatry,  and  all  worship  of 
images,  holy  places,  saints,  martyrs,  etc.  They 
seem  not  to  have  concerned  themselves  at  all  about 
the  relations  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  to  have  been  content  with 
the  NT  representations  accepted  in  a  devout  and 
simple-minded  way.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
of  them  would  have  accepted  without  hesitation 
the  so  -  called  Apostles'  Creed,  but  Avould  have 
hesitated  to  accept  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  inquisitors  frequently  charge  the  Waldenses 
and  related  parties  witii  denying  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  although  they  had  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for  Him  and  gladly  gave  their  lives  for  Him. 
The  Catharistic  sects,  following  the  Gnostics  and 
Manichfeans  of  the  earlier  time,  denied  the  true 
Deity  of  Christ  (regarding  Him  as  one  of  many 
angelic  beings  or  emanations),  and  the  reality  of 
His  Incarnation  and  suilering. 

Chiliastic  views  were  widely  prevalent  among 
the  heretical  ott'shoots  of  the  Franciscans,  Joachim- 
ites,  Olivists  (followers  of  Peter  Olivi),  Taborites, 
etc. 

20.  The  idolatrous  disposition  of  the  Greek  and 
Iioman  Catholic  Cliurches  in  tiie  media?val  times 
created  an  insatiable  demand  for  holy  objects  con- 
nected with  the  Person  and  the  life  of  Christ 
(articles  of  clothing,  fragments  of  the  cross,  etc.), 
and  especially  for  portraits  and  statuettes  pro- 
duced from  life  by  contemporaries  or  miraculously 
formed.  In  the  East  the  ikons,  as  they  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (close  of  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy),  which  had  long  before 
l)ecome  conventionalized,  furnished  the  models  for 


all  later  productions,  and  little  scope  was  given  to 
the  imagination  of  the  artist  or  the  exploita,tion 
of  fraudulent  antiquities.  In  the  West  unlimited 
license  was  given  to  both.  The  Abgar  picture  (see 
Abgar),  whether  what  purported  in  the  4th  cent, 
to  be  a  contemporary  portrait  had  been  preserved 
or  not,  was  sure  under  the  circumstances  to  re- 
appear in  the  mediteval  West,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  that  one  church  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  an  object  at  once 
so  desirable  and  so  easily  made.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  story  that  the  handker- 
chief-portrait remained  in  Edessa  till  944,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Constantinople  by  Imperial  order, 
and  thence  went  to  Italy  in  the  14th  cent.,  pre- 
sumably in  connexion  with  the  Crusades.  It  is 
not  likely  that  so  perishable  an  article  would  have 
lasted  for  six  centuries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  sup- 
posed removal  from  Edessa,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  mediaeval  time  were  so  unscrupulous  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  revenue  -  producing  holy 
objects  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
their  accounts  of  their  sources.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  neither  the  Roman,  the  Genoese, 
nor  the  Parisian  handkerchief  -  portrait  is  that 
which  long  abode  in  Edessa,  and  that  all  alike  are 
of  mediaeval  or  later  origin,  though  the  Genoese 
enjoys  the  honour  of  having  been  pronounced 
genuine  by  Pius  IX.  Even  more  manifestly  spuri- 
ous and  lacking  in  antiquity  is  the  so  -  called 
Veronica  portrait,  said  to  have  been  transferred 
by  Boniface  Vlll. ,  in  1297,  from  the  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  Those  who 
have  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ject represent  it  as  almost  completely  faded  out. 
The  legend  is  that  a  pious  woman  (according  to 
some  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood), 
moved  with  compassion  for  Jesus,  as,  bleeding  and 
sweating,  He  was  going  to  the  cross,  gave  Him  iier 
head-cloth  to  wipe  His  face  with,  and  that  Jesus 
imprinted  His  features  upon  it  and  returned  it  to 
her  as  a  token  of  love.  The  name  Veronica  was 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  name  of  the  woman  ;  but  by  others  it  is  taken 
to  mean  '  true  image,'  as  etymologically  it  might. 
The  Roman  Church  has  canonized  this  purely 
mythical  woman  as  St.  Veronica.  The  picture, 
according  to  copies  made  before  it  faded  out,  re- 
presents an  oval  bearded  face  with  thin  hair 
reaching  to  the  temples,  eyes  closed,  and  a  some 
what  agonized  expression.  This  inartistic  picture 
became  a  model  for  Correggio  and  other  artists 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  about  the 
sweat  -  cloth  image,  and  probably  pictures  pur- 
porting to  be  the  original,  may  have  found  place 
as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  cent.  ;  but  those  exhib- 
ited in  the  mediaeval  and  later  times  were  prob- 
ably of  purely  mediaeval  origin,  and  were  no  doubt 
freely  produced  as  they  Avere  needed.  Rome  Avas 
not  allowed  to  monopolize  the  '  oi'iginal '  Veronica 
portrait,  Milan  and  Jaen  having  put  forth  rival 
claims.  Many  other  pictures,  equally  lacking  in 
authenticity  and  with  similar  claims  to  antiquity, 
were  produced  and  exhibited  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  portraits  of  the  earlier  time  (4th  cent,  onward) 
being  for  tiie  most  part  taken  as  models.  Tlie 
symbolical  representation  of  Christ  as  a  fish  w,as 
perpetuated  from  the  earlier  time.  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth, 
was  a  common  form  of  representation  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  earlier.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  while  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  older  portraits,  drew  freely 
on  pagan  materials,  using  especially  the  earlier 
representations  of  ^sculapius  to  aid  their  imagin- 
ations in  depicting  the  ideal  Christ.  Crucifixes 
with    agonized   face    and    bleeding   wounds   wera 
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freely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  Evangelical  and  Catliar- 
istic  parties  utterly  repudiated  the  use  of  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  crucifixes  as  idolatrous. — See 
Christ  in  Art. 

LiTKRATURB. — Writings  of  the  theologians  whose  opinions  are 
presented  :  works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines  by  Harnack 
(German  and  English),  Baur,  Seeberg,  Thomasius  (ed.  Seeberg), 
and  Loof s ;  Bach,  Dogmengesck.  d.  M.A.,  1873-5;  Schwane, 
Doc/mov/esch.  d.  mittleren  Zeit,  1882 ;  Renter,  Gesch.  d. 
Aufkldnuv)  im  M.A.,1S75-T  \  Dorner,  Entwickelungsijesch.  d. 
Lehrev.  d.  Person  Christi,  1853  (also  Eng.  tr.);  works  on  Church 
History  by  K.  Miiller,  Moller,  Gieseler,  Neander,  Schaff,  and 
Hase ;  art.  on  '  Christologie,'  '  Christusbilder,'  and  on  theo- 
logians and  systems  concerned  in  PliE^,  and  in  Hastings' 
Encyclopo'dia  of  Religion  and  Ethics ;  Gottschick,  '  Studien 
zur  Versohnimgslehre  d.  M.A.'  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Kirchengesch. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.;  Dollinger,  Beitrdge  ztir  Sektengesch.  d. 
M.A.,  1890  ;  Denifle,  Archiv  f.  Lit.-  u.  Kirchengesch.  d.  M.A., 
1885,  and  onward.  ALBERT  HeNRY  NeWMAN. 

CHRIST    IN   REFORMATION   THEOLOGY.— It 

is  commonly  said  that  the  whole  Christian  Church 
lias  taken  its  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  simply  adopted  the  defini- 
tions formulated  at  the  Councils  of  Nicjea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Chalcedon  ;  and  further,  that  at 
the  Reformation  the  Reformers  contented  them- 
selves with  brushing  away  the  meaningless  refine- 
ments of  the  Scholastic  divines  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  accepted  without  change  the  conclusions 
come  to  in  the  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  strictly  accurate. 
They  have  this  basis  of  truth  that  both  East  and 
West  accepted  the  same  forms  of  sound  words, 
and  professed  the  Creeds  and  verbal  definitions 
sanctioned  by  the  Oecumenical  Councils  down  to 
that  of  Chalcedon,  but  they  do  not  take  into 
avjcount  the  fact  that  verbal  statements  may  cover 
a  great  deal  of  divergence  in  intellectual  views — 
a  divergence  which  in  the  present  case  was  not 
merely  in  intellectual  conception,  but  represented 
fundamentally  distinct  types  of  Christian  piety. 

The  Western  Church  owed  very  little  to  the 
Eastern,  and  had  a  Christology  of  its  own  with 
a  clearly  marked  history,  from  Tertullian  to 
Augustine  ;  and  its  intellectual  definitions  corre- 
sponded to  a  definite  type  of  Christian  piety. 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  alike  dwell  on  the 
mystery  lying  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ  the  God-man,  and 
can  express  their  thought  in  the  same  language ; 
but  for  Athanasius  the  mystery  lies  in  the  union 
of  tAvo  natures,  while  for  Augustine  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  Person.  '  My  Saviour,'  says  Athanasius, 
'  must  be  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  He  must  unite  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  which  He  possesses,  in  a  union  which  for 
me  is  a  mystery  to  be  believed,  but  which  my 
intelligence  can  never  explain  or  penetrate.'  The 
Greek  type  of  piety  fed  itself  on  the  mysterious 
union  of  natures  ;  the  Incarnation  was  the  central 
thought  in  Christianity,  and  salvation  appeared 
to  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  species  of  dift'usion  of 
the  Incarnation  :  men  were  saved  when  they  were 
absorbed  in  the  Divine.  Augustine  felt  as  strongly 
the  need  for  a  Saviour  who  Avas  both  God  and 
man ;  and,  inheriting  the  theology  tradition  of 
the  West,  first  established  by  Tertullian  and 
confirmed  by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  he  found  a  clue 
to  a  statement  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  NT 
phrases,  '  the  form  of  God,'  and  '  the  form  of  a 
servant,'  and  held  that  these  two  forms  coexisted 
in  the  unity  of  the  Person  (see  above,  p.  854^). 
There  was  no  mystery  in  the  natures.  They  did 
not  coalesce  or  blend  or  unite  so  far  as  the  natures 
themselves  were  concerned.  The  Person  possesses 
both  these  forms  simultaneously  ;  the  one  and  the 
same  Person  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
form  of  God  and  in  Vaefcrm  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
this  unity  of  the  Person  lay  the  mystery.     '  Filius 


Dei  semper,  filius  hominis  ex  tempore,  tamen  unus 
Christus  ex  unitate  personaj.  In  ccelo  erat  quando 
in  terra  loquebatur.  Sic  erat  filius  hominis  in 
ccelo,  quomodo  filius  Dei  erat  in  terra ;  filius  Dei 
in  terra  in  suscepta  carne,  filius  hominis  in  ccelo 
in  unitate  persona?.'  All  believers  feel  this  unity 
so  very  strongly  that  they  instinctively  create  this 
unity  of  the  Person  for  themselves.  The  unity 
exists  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  The 
common  Christian  thought  is  that  there  is  a  Man 
in  whom  God  dwells,  and  who  is  God.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  the  Person.  '  Proprium  illius 
hominis  sacramentum  est.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  piety  which  dwells  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Person  as  ojiposed  to  the  mystery 
of  the  union  of  the  natures  has  its  attention 
directed  to  the  personal  saving  acts  rather  than  to 
the  passive  condition  of  incarnation,  and  sees  its 
salvation  worked  out  for  it  in  the  life,  death,  and 
rising  again  of  the  Divine  Person,  rather  than  in 
the  difiusion  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  two  types 
of  Christian  piety  correspond  to  the  two  diftering 
intellectual  conceptions  of  where  the  mystery  lies 
in  the  Person  of  ("hrist,  and  each  can  accept  the 
same  vei'bal  definitions. 

Luther  and  all  the  Reformers  held  the  Western 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  For  Luther 
and  for  Calvin  the  most  venerated  creed  was  the 
Western  symbol  which  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  in  its  old  Roman  form  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century.  Luther 
and  Calvin  both  placed  it  in  their  catechisms  for 
children.  Calvin  declares  that  the  whole  of  his 
Institutio  is  its  exposition,  and  Luther  always 
understood  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds 
to  be  explanations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  For 
Luther,  as  for  Augustine,  Jesus  is  a  Man  in  whom 
God  dwells,  and  who  is  God. 

Luther  always  declared  that  he  accepted  the  doctrine,  and 
nothing  but  the  doctrine,  of  the  ancient  Church  on  the  Person 
of  Christ.  'No  one  can  deny,'  he  says,  'that  we  hold,  believe, 
sing,  and  confess  all  things  in  correspondence  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  that  we  make  nothing  new  therein,  nor  add  anything 
thereto,  and  in  this  way  we  belong  to  the  old  Church,  and  are 
one  with  it.'  The  Schmalkald  Articles  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  begin  with  stating  over  again  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church,  founding  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
quoting  Ambrose  and  Augustine ;  and  Luther's  contention 
always  was  that,  if  the  sophistry  of  the  Schoolmen  could  be 
cleared  away,  the  old  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  would 
stand  forth  in  their  original  purity.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
Scholastic  Tlieology  as  sophistry,  he  attached  a  definite  meaning 
to  the  word.  He  meant  not  merely  that  the  Schoolmen  played 
with  the  outsides  of  doctrines,  and  asked  and  solved  innumer- 
able trivial  questions,  but  also  that  the  imposing  edifice  thej- 
erected  ^\■as  hollow  within,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  maintained  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  sjstem  there  was,  instead  of  the  God  whom 
Jesus  had  revealed,  the  abstract  entity  of  pagan  philosophy,  an 
unknown  deity — for  God  could  never  be  revealed  by  meta- 
physics. All  this  sophistry  he  swept  away,  and  then  declared 
that  he  stood  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  theologians  of  the 
ancient  Church,  whose  faith  was  rooted  in  the  triune  God,  and 
in  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Revealer  of  God.  The  old  theology 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mariolatry  or  with  saint-worship ;  it 
revered  the  triune  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  Moreover,  Luther  believed,  and  rightly  believed, 
that  for  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  theological 
doctrines  in  which  they  expressed  their  conceptions  about  God 
and  the  Person  of  Christ  were  no  dead  formulas,  but  were  the 
expression  of  a  living  Christian  experience.  Luther  took  the 
old  dogmas,  and  made  them  live  again  in  an  age  in  which  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  lost  all  their  vitality  and  had  degenerated 
into  mere  dead  doctrines  on  which  the  intellect  could  sharpen 
itself,  bat  which  were  out  of  all  relation  to  the  practical 
religious  life  of  men.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Luther 
gave  to  theolog}'  a  religious  interest,  and  this  was  a  recovery  of 
something  which  had  been  lost.  Medieval  theology  had  little 
sense  of  religion.  Religious  phenomena,  like  the  appearance 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  existence  of  the  '  Brethren,'  were  not 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  theologians.  The  Suinrna  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  gives  little  insight  into  the  deep  and  genuine 
religious  experience  of  the  WTJter,  and  gets  no  inspiration  there. 
The  efforts  of  the  Schoolmen  were  directed  solely  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  implications  of  traditional  doctrines ; 
they  ignored  the  relation  to  actual  religious  life  in  the  Church, 
apart  from  which  theology  becomes  unreal.  Probably  it  re- 
quires a  succession  of  religious  geniuses  to  maintain  the  right 
connexion  between  theology  and  contemporary  religious  ex- 
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perience,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ad.  Harnack  that  the  Church 
had  no  genius  V)etween  Auyustine  and  Luther.  No  one 
reahzed  that  a  supreme  utterance  of  faith  Hke  St.  Bernard's 
hymn — 

'  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 

As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be  ; 
Jesus,  be  Thou  our  arlory  now, 

And  through  eternity ' — 
and  such  experience  as  finds  expression  there,  formed  any  part 
of  the  material  of  theology.  And  so  theology  missed  its  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  the  Church.  Had  theology  undertaken  the 
task  of  understanding  and  interpreting  words  like  these,  it 
would  have  cleared  the  path  to  new  truth,  and  set  pious  souls 
free.  As  it  was,  for  want  of  its  proper  food,  theology  languished, 
and  simple  saints,  though  at  times  soaring  on  the  wings  of  faith, 
still  carried  their  crutches  lovingly  about  with  them.  They 
still  believed  m  an  exclusive  priesthood,  in  magical  sacramental 
grace,  in  prayers  to  saints,  and  works  of  merit  and  Papal  dis- 
pensations. Even  the  'Brethren'  who,  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  pointedly  ignored  the  ecclesiastical  system  and  obstinately 
put  to  all  who  tried  to  force  doctrines  upon  them  the  question, 
'  Where  did  Christ  teach  that  ? '  were  strangely  without  any 
impulse  to  state  a  theology  of  their  own.  For  centuries  the 
breath  of  pure  devotion  to  Christ  never  fertilized  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  and  no  genius  arose — no  great  churchman  in 
whom  personal  religion  was  the  inspiration  of  a  mind  at  once 
critical  and  constructive.  Not  till  Staupitz,  on  his  visit  to 
Luther's  convent,  recommended  the  old  German  theology  of 
Tauler  to  the  youthful  scholar-monk,  did  the  secret  of  Christian 
piety  once  more  find  lodgment  in  the  soul  of  a  religious  genius, 
who  saw  how  to  make  the  thoughts  of  faith  supreme  through- 
out the  whole  sphere  of  religion — in  church  life,  in  ritual  and 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  lonely  heart.  Through  Luther  came 
the  rediscovery  that  there  was  theological  material  in  the 
living  experience  of  Christian  souls.  And  since  in  the  Christian 
soul  Christ  is  always  enthroned,  this  amounted  to  a  rediscovery 
of  the  place  of  Christ  in  theolog.y.  Directing  itself  thus  to 
experience,  theology  realized  that  its  important  task  is  not  to 
give  the  metaphysical  assurances  about  Christ's  Person  with 
which  the  Schoolmen  laboriously  occupied  themselves,  but  to 
explain  the  nature  of  His  saving  work  which  makes  believers 
hail  Him  as  Lord. 

But  if  Luther  accejited  the  old  formulas  de- 
scribing the  nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
Christ,  he  did  so  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
way.  He  desired  to  state  tliem  in  plain  German, 
so  that  they  could  appeal  to  the  'common  man.' 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Reformers  believed  that 
theology,  which  for  them  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
most  practical  of  all  disciplines,  was  a  secret 
science  for  experts,  de.scribed  in  a  language  which 
must  be  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  He  con- 
fes.sed  with  some  impatience  that  technical  theo- 
logical terms  were  sometimes  necessary,  but  he 
did  not  like  them,  and  he  used  them  as  little  as 
possible. 

'Quodsi  edit  anima  mea  vocem  homoovsion,  et  nolim  ea  uti, 
non  hseretious  ero,  quis  enim  me  coget  uti,  modo  rem  teneam, 
qute  in  concilio  per  scripturas  definita  est'  (Erlangen  ed.  Lat. 
xxxvi.  506).  Like  Athanasius,  he  preferred  the  word  oneness  to 
express  the  relation  between  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity.  He 
even  disliked  the  term  Trinity  or  its  German  equivalents  Drei- 
faltifjkcit,  Dreiheit.  '  Dreifaltigkeit  ist  ein  recht  bose  Deutsch, 
denn  in  der  Gottheit  ist  die  hochste  Einigkeit.  Etliche  nennen 
es  Dreiheit ;  aberdas  lautetallzuspottisch  .  .  .  darum  lautet  es 
aufh  kalt,  und  viel  besser  spriich  man  Gott  denn  die  Dreifaltig- 
keit' (ErlangenS,  xii.  408).  He  called  the  technical  terms  used 
in  the  old  creeds  vocabula  mathematica,  and  did  not  use  any  of 
them  in  his  Small  or  Large  Catechisms. 

In  framing  his  conception  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  Person  of  Christ,  Luther,  like  all  the  Re- 
formers, started  from  the  saving  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer. He  approached  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
our  Lord's  mediatorial  work,  and  not  from  any 
metaphysical  way  of  thinking  what  Godhead 
must  be,  and  what  manhood  must  be,  and  how 
Godhead  and  manhood  can  be  united.  He  rises 
from  tlie  office  to  the  Person,  and  does  not  descend 
from  the  Person  to  the  office. 

'  Christ  is  not  called  Christ  because  He  has  two  natures. 
What  does  that  matter  to  me?  He  bears  this  glorious  and 
comforting  name  because  of  His  office  and  work  which  He  has 
undertaken  '  (ih.  xii.  244). 

It  is  a  true  appreciation  of  His  work  that  leads  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  His  Person.  '  He  who,  with  Peter,  has  a  true  view 
of  the  office  which  Christ  must  exercise  in  the  world,  and  effect 
with  us,  must  conclude  with  Peter  that  Christ  must  be  God  in 
like  omnipotence'  (i6.  vi.  286).  'To  remove  from  us  the 
burden  of  sin,  death,  hell,  and  the  devil,  and  to  vanquish  their 
power,  and  to  bring  again  righteousness,  life,  and  salvation,  are 
the  works  neither  of  men  nor  of  angels,  but  only  of  the  One, 
Eternal,   Divine  Majesty,   the  Creator  of  heaven  and    earth. 


Therefore  must  this  seed  of  Abraham  be  true,  everlasting.  Al- 
mighty God,  equal  to  the  Father  from  all  eternity  '  {lb.  xix.  18). 
He  who  accomplished  an  effectual  redemption  for  fallen  and 
enslaved  humanity  must  needs  be  Divine.  The  idea  of  a  re- 
deemer of  man.  Himself  no  more  than  man,  or  rather,  Himself 
less  than  the  one  eternal  God,  was  to  Luther  an  absurdity. 
Redemption  and  Godhead  were  inseparably  bound  together. 

So,  like  Athanasius,  Luther  found  in  his  salva- 
tion the  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
Beneath  all  the  reasonings  of  the  great  Alex- 
andiian  there  lay  his  fundamental  Christian 
experience  that  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  him 
must  be  the  great  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.     It  was  the  same  Avith  Luther. 

In  the  second  article  on  the  Creed  in  his  Catechism,  he  says, 
'  This  means  that  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  ...  is 
my  Lord  who  has  redeemed  me, '  and  again  :  '  We  must  have  a 
Saviour  who  is  more  than  a  saint  or  an  angel ;  for  if  He  were  no 
better  and  greater  than  these,  there  were  no  helping  us.  But 
if  He  be  God,  then  the  treasure  is  so  ponderous  that  it  out- 
weighs and  lifts  away  sin  and  death  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also 
gives  eternal  life.  This  is  our  Christian  faith,  and  therefore  we 
rightly  confess  :  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord,  who  was  born  of  Mary,  suffered  and  died."  By  this  faith 
hold  fast,  and  though  heathen  and  heretic  are  ever  so  wise,  thou 
shalt  be  Ijlessed'  (Erlangen  ed.  xlvii.  3,  4). 

Jesus  Christ  was  for  Luther  the  mirror  of  the 
fatherly  heart  of  God,  and  therefore  was  God  ; 
God  Himself  Avas  the  only  Comforter  who  coiald 
bring  rest  to  the  human  soul  burdened  by  sin  and 
grief ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  God.  The  old 
creeds  confessed  One  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  confes.sion  contented  him,  what- 
ever words  were  used.  Besides,  he  rejoiced  to 
place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  Christians  of 
the  ancient  days,  who  were  free  from  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  Schoolmen,  and  to  feel  that  he  also 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Church,  the  communion  of 
the  saints. 

But  although  Luther  and  the  other  Reformers 
accepted  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
introduced  its  creeds  into  the  reformed  services  of 
public  worship,  they  put  a  richer  meaning  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  than  had  ever 
been  done  before  their  day ;  and  the  thought  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  meant  more  to  them  than  it 
had  done  to  their  early  predecessors.  Jesus,  the 
Saviour,  seemed  to  be  God  in  a  more  intimate  way 
to  them  than  to  the  earlier  divines.  The  old  theo- 
logy had  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  the  only  function  of  the  Divine  nature  was  to 
give  to  the  human  work  of  the  Saviour  such  an 
importance  as  to  make  it  ettective.  This  is  seen 
in  Augustine,  in  Anselm,  and  in  the  Reformed 
Scholastics  of  the  17th  century.  Luther  and  his 
fellow-Reformers  always  refused  to  take  this 
limited  way  of  regarding  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
They  did  not  refuse  the  expression  '  Two  Natures 
in  One  Person,'  but  Luther  makes  it  plain  that 
the  words  suggested  an  idea  which  he  believed  to 
be  wrong,  and  which  had  to  be  guarded  against. 
He  declares  frequently  that  we  must  beware  of 
thinking  that  the  Deity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ 
are  united  in  such  an  external  fashion  that  we 
may  look  at  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  When 
we  see  Jesus,  we  perceive  God  and  man  really  and 
intimately  united. 

'This  is  the  first  principle  and  most  excellent  article,  how 
Christ  is  the  Father  :  that  we  are  not  to  doubt  that  whatsoever 
the  man  says  and  does  is  reckoned,  and  must  be  reckoned,  as 
said  and  done  in  heaven  for  all  angels  ;  and  in  the  world  for  all 
rulers  ;  in  hell  for  all  devils  ;  in  the  heart  for  every  evil  con- 
science and  all  secret  thoughts.  For  if  we  are  certain  of  this  : 
that  when  Jesus  thinks,  speaks,  wills,  the  Father  also  wills, 
then  I  defy  all  that  may  fight  against  me.  For  here  in  Christ 
have  I  the  Father's  heart  and  will '  (Erlangen  ed.  xlix.  183,  184). 

Luther's  .sense  of  the  rich  and  full  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  not  won  at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  His 
humanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  tliat  the 
reason  why  the  Schoolmen  had  made  so  many 
mistakes  was  that  they  had   practically  omitted 
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the  liunianity  of  Christ  altogether.  They  had 
obscured  His  humanity  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
ceptions and  fancdes  which  Luther  could  not  abide. 
The  legends  of  meaningless  miracles  and  super- 
natural claiijis  attributed  to  the  infant  Jesus,  he 
characterizes  as  '  pure  foolishness.'  For  it  widened 
the  gulf  between  Him  and  us.  Where  a  mediaeval 
preacher  delighted  in  recounting  marvels  taken 
from  apocryiihal  sources,  emphasizing  all  that 
tended  to  piit  Christ  in  a  different  order  of  being 
from  us,  Luther  dwelt  continually  on  all  His 
characteristically  human  traits,  on  all  that  made 
Him  one  with  us. 

'  The  deeper  we  can  bring  Christ  into  our  humanity,  the 
better  it  is,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  (Erlangen  ed.  vi.  155). 
So  his  frequent  "pictures  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus  are  full  of 
touches  from  the  family  life  of  the  home  at  Wittenberg.  The 
boy  Jesus  lived  just  like  other  boys,  was  protected,  like  them, 
liy  the  dear  angels,  was  suckled  at  His  mother's  breast,  learned 
to  walk,  ate  and  drank  like  other  children,  was  subject  to  His 
]iarents,  ran  errands  for  His  mother,  brought  her  water  from 
the  well,  and  firewood  from  the  heap  in  tlie  yard,  and  finally, 
when  He  grew  up  and  became  stronger,  began  to  ply  the  axe  to 
help  His  father  (2}assim).  And  this,  Luther  asserted  against 
those  who  had  erected  it  into  an  article  of  faith  that  Christ 
from  the  first  moment  of  His  life  was  so  full  of  wisdom  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Him  to  learn.  He  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  ascribe  to  Christ  only  a  mutilated 
humanity.  '  By  humanity  I  mean  body  and  soul.  And  this  I 
wish  to  emphasize  because  some,  like  Photinus  and  Apollinaris, 
liave  taught  that  Christ  was  a  man  without  a  human  .soul,  and 
that  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Him  in  place  of  the  soul '  (Erlangen 
ed.  X.  131). 

As  with  every  other  article  of  his  creed,  Luther 
had  a  practical  religious  interest  in  holding  so 
firmly  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The  human  life 
of  Jesus  glorified  humanity,  and  was  a  pledge  of 
the  hnal  glory  of  all  redeemed  humanity. 

'  It  is,'  he  says  in  his  exposition  of  Jn  li-»,  '  the  most  precious 
treasure  and  highest  comfort  that  we  Christians  have,  that  the 
Word,  the  true  natural  Son  of  God,  became  man,  having  flesh 
and  blood,  like  any  other  man,  and  became  man  for  our  sakes, 
that  we  might  coine  to  the  great  glory  :  thereby  our  flesh  and 
blood,  skin  and  hair,  hands  and  feet,  belly  and  back,  sit  in 
heaven  above,  equal  to  God,  so  that  we  can  boldly  bid  defiance 
to  the  devil  and  all  else  that  harasses  us.  We  are  thus  made 
certain,  too,  that  they  belong  to  heaven  and  are  heirs  of  the 
heavenly  Kingdom'  (Erlangen  ed.  xlvi.  12 f.).  It  was  no  mere 
seinlilaiice  of  a  man  who  was  now  exalted  at  the  Father's  right 
luuid,  l)ut  one  who  was  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
to  wliom  no  human  ex-perience,  save  sin,  was  foreign, — a  boy 
who  enjoyed  his  play  and  helped  in  little  household  duties,  a 
man  who  shared  the  common  lot  of  toil  and  weariness  and 
temptation,  a  real  man  living  a  true  human  life  under  con- 
ditions not  so  far  removed  from  our  own.  Having  life — a  true 
human  life— He  understands  us  fully,  and  we  can  know  Him, 
and  God  through  Him.  Through  Him  alone  can  we  come  to 
know  God.  '  Outside  of  this  Christ  no  other  will  of  God  is  to  be 
sought.  .  .  .  Those  who  speculate  about  God  and  His  will 
without  Christ,  lose  God  completely '  (Walch's  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  198). 

With  the  Reformers,  therefore,  the  historical 
life  of  Jesus  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  far 
exceeding  all  metaphysical  dissertations  upon  the 
nature  of  a  God-man.  We  can  all  have  naturally 
a  human  sympathy  with  that  marvellous  life  ;  but 
faith,  the  gift  of  God,  is  needed  to  see  the  Divine 
meaning  in  that  life  and  death.  Tiie  meaning, 
put  in  its  briefest  form,  is  that  in  Jesus  we  see  God 
appearing  in  history  and  addressing  man.  Hence 
the  Person  of  Christ  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  doctrine  for  them — an  intellectual  something 
outside  us.  It  must  be  part  of  that  blessed  ex- 
perience which  is  called  Justification  by  Faith.  It 
is  inseparably  connected  wdth  the  recognition  that 
we  are  not  saved  by  the  good  deeds  we  are  really 
able  to  do,  but  solely  by  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
wiiat  makes  us  cease  to  trust  all  work-righteousness, 
and  to  confide  ourselves  to  God  alone,  as  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  Ave  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  God  who  is  working  on  our 
behalf,  then  we  instinctively  cease  trying  to  think 
that  we  can  work  out  our  own  salvation  (Erlangen 
ed.  xii.  244).  Hence  the  Person  of  Christ  must 
always  be  something  more  than  a  mere  doctrine 
for  the  true  Christian.  It  is  something  which  we 
carry  about  with  us,  as  part  of  our  lives. 


'  To  know  Jesus  in  the  true  way  means  to  know  tliat  He  died 
for  us,  that  He  piled  our  sins  upon  Himself,  so  that  we  hold  all 
our  own  affairs  as  nothing,  and  let  them  all  go  and  cling  only  to 
the  faith  that  Christ  has  given  Himself  for  us,  and  that  His 
suflferings  and  piety  and  virtues  are  all  mine.  When  I  know 
this,  I  must  hold  Him  dear  in  return,  for  I  cannot  help  loving 
such  a  man.' 

Here  we  reach  the  kernel  of  the  Reformation 
thought  about  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  master-thought 
which  distinguishes  its  theology  from  all  previous 
teaching  about  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Luther  lets  us  see,  over  and  over  again,  that  he 
believed  that  the  only  thing  worth  considering  in 
theology  was  the  Divine  work  of  Christ  and  the 
experience  we  have  of  it  through  faith.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  real  knowledge  of 
God  without  these  limits.  Luther,  as  Ad.  Harnack 
says,  '  in  his  relation  to  God,  only  thought  of  God 
at  all  as  he  knew  Him  in  Christ.'  Beyond  them 
there  is  the  unknown  God  of  philosophical 
paganism,  the  God  whom  Jews,  Turks,  and  pagans 
ignorantly  worship.  No  one  can  really  know  God 
save  through  the  Christ  of  history.  Hence,  with 
Luther,  Christ  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  God  :  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,'  and  con- 
versely, '  He  that  hath  not  seen  me  hath  not  seen 
the  Father.'  The  historical  Jesus  Christ  is  for 
Luther  the  revealer,  and  the  only  revealer,  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  is  given  in  the  marvellous 
experience  of  faith  in  which  Jesus  compels  us  to 
see  God  in  Him — the  whole  of  God,  who  has  kept 
back  nothing  which  He  could  have  given  us.  This 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  way  in  Avhich  the 
Reformers  regarded  Christ ;  all  theology  is  Christ- 
ology  ;  they  knew  no  other  God  than  the  God  who 
had  manifested  Himself  in  the  historical  Christ, 
and  made  us  see  in  the  miracle  of  faith  that  He  is 
our  salvation. 

'  There  is  only  one  article  and  rule  in  theology.  He  who  has 
not  a  full  and  clear  grasp  of  it  is  no  theologian  ;  namely,  true 
faith  and  trust  in  Christ.  Into  this  article  all  the  others  flow, 
and  without  this  they  are  nothing'  (Erlangen  ed.  vol.  Iviii.  398). 
'  In  my  heart  there  rules  alone,  and  shall  rule,  this  one  article, 
namely,  faith  on  my  dear  Lord  Christ,  which  is,  of  all  my 
thoughts  on  things  spiritual  and  Divine,  the  only  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  '  (ib.  Iviii.  63). 

The  early  Christians  had  said  of  Jesus  that  He 
must  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
God  (2  Clement,  i.  :  ddeX^oi,  ovtws  Sei  ^^Ss  (ppovelv 
irepi  'Irjaov  XpLffTou,  (is  Trepl  deov).  The  Reformers 
added  :  and  that  He  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  God, 
so  that  there  is  room  for  no  other  vision  of  God 
than  that  which  Christ  gives  us.  This  master- 
thought  of  Reformation  theology  simplified  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  justified 
Luther's  rejection  of  the  complicated  discussions  of 
the  Schoolmen,  and  his  accusation  that  what  he 
called  their  '  sophistry '  was  partly  pagan  ;  and  it 
also  showed  clearly  that  Christian  worship  ought 
to  be  simplified  too.    , 

Tlie  reader  of  the  second  part  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Summa  Theologia'  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
really  evangelical  aspirations  of  the  great  Schoolmen  are  every- 
where thwarted  and  finallv  slain  outright  because  the  theologian 
has  to  start  with  the  thought  that  God  has  been  first  defined  as 
either  theAhsohite,  orthe  Prhnuin  Mocens,  or  the  Causa  ejjiciens 
prima,  or  the  IntelUgens  a  quo  omncs  res  naturales  ordinantur 
in  /jjiem— conceptions  which  can  never  imprison,  without  de- 
stroying, the  vision  of  the  Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  have  Christians  to  do,  the  Reformers 
asked,  with  a  great  Eternal  Something,  which  is  not  the  world, 
when  they  have  the  Father?  It  would  have  been  well  had  their 
followers' in  after  generations  realized  this  principle,  and  the 
Church  might  have  been  spared  the  17th  cent.  Scholasticism, 
where  God  was  defined  as  the  Prineipium  essendi  et  cogno- 
scendi,  where  His  purpose  in  salvation  became  a  Divine  decree, 
taking  the  place  of  the  category  of  substance,  and  where  the- 
ology, borrowing  as  much  from  Aristotle  as  from  the  Scriptures, 
became  a  second-rate  metaphvsic. 

The  older  theologv  had  never  grasped  the  thought  that  Jesus 
Christ  filled  the  whole  sphere  of  God.  It  limited  the  work  of 
Christ  to  the  procuring  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  left  room 
outside  Christ  for  many  operations  of  Divine  grace  which  were 
supposed  to  begin  when  the  work  of  forgiveness  was  ended.  So 
there  grew  up  the  complex  system  of  expiations  and  satisfac- 
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tions,  of  magical  sacraments  and  saints'  intercessions,  which 
made  the  mediaeval  Christian  life  so  full  of  superstitions,  and,  to 
all  seemintc,  so  empty  of  Christ.  To  the  mediaeval  theologian  all 
these  could  be  Justified,  because  they  came  from  that  portion  of 
the  sphere  of  God  which  was,  as  it  were,  beyond  Christ.  The 
influence  of  Christ  was  exhausted,  they  thought,  when  bare 
forgiveness  had  been  won ;  and  the  grace  needed  for  all  holy 
living  came  from  operations  of  the  grace  of  God  which  did  not 
necessarily  ci  mie  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  tlie  Reformers 
thought  of  God,  they  thought  of  Christ  and  of  Christ  alone.  The 
grace  of  God  was  always  to  them  the  grace  of  Christ ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  the  Spirit  "of  Christ ;  the  presence  of  God  was  the 
presence  of  Christ,  and  the  possession  of  God  was  the  possession 
of  Christ.  They  could  not,  therefore,  regard  grace  as  a  mys- 
terious something,  different  from  the  soul  and  outside  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  different  from  Christ  and  outside  Him  also. 
Grace  became  siniplj'  the  possession  of,  and  the  presence  of, 
Christ,  who  is  the  whole  God.  This  simplified  the  Christian 
life,  and  swept  away  at  once  the  whole  complex  system  which 
had  bred  so  nuich  superstition. 

This  characteristic  of  Reformation  tliought  and 
of  Reformation  piety,  that  Christ  fills  the  whole 
sphere  of  God,  appears  everywhere  in  the  writings 
of  the  Reformers  and  in  the  rites  and  worship  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  may  be  illustrated,  if 
not  exhaustively  described,  in  the  following  in- 
stances of  its  application. 

1.  The  Reformers  swept  away  every  contempla- 
tion of  intercessors  who  were  supposed  to  share 
with  our  Lord  the  procuring  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, and  they  declared  against  all  attempts  to 
distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  worship, 
which  could  only  lead  pious  souls  astray  from  the 
one  worship  due  to  God  in  Christ.  The  Romish 
Church  said  that  saints  did  not  receive  actual 
.  worship,  and  that  images  were  reverenced  only  in 
the  same  sense  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Calvin 
has  no  difHculty  in  showing  that  these  distinctions 
were  not  popularly  grasped. 

'  Such  subtle  distinctions,'  he  says,  'as  latria,  doulia,  hyper- 
doulia,  are  neither  known  nor  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  prostrate  themselves  before  images  until  the  world  has 
become  full  of  idolatry  as  crude  and  plain  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  which  all  the  prophets  continuouslj'  denounced  ; 
they  can  only  mislead,  and  ought  to  be  discarded.  They  actually 
suggest  to  worshippers  to  pass  by  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Mediator, 
and  betake  themsehes  to  some  patron  who  has  struck  their 
fancy.  They  bring  it  about  that  the  Divine  offices  are  distri- 
buted among  the  saints  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  colleagues 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they  are  made  to  do  His  work, 
while  He  Himself  is  kept  in  the  background  like  some  ordinary 
person  in  a  crowd.  They  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
hymns  are  sung  in  public  worship  in  which  the  saints  are 
lauded  with  every  blessing  just  as  if  they  were  colleagues  of 
God.'  In  this  connexion  he  quotes  the  'impious  stanza  heard 
in  many  churches '  :  '  Ask  the  Father,  command  the  Son,' 
addressed,  of  course,  to  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  invocation  of  St. 
Claud  as  '  the  life  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  * 

In  the  same  way  he  inveighs  against  the  doctrine  of  works  of 
supererogation  as  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  says 
that  '  in  making  up  the  treasury  of  the  Church,  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  of  the  martyrs  are  thrown  together  in  the  slump,' 
'  mixing  up  the  blood  of  Christ  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and 
forming  out  of  them  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  merits  or  satis- 
factions.' t 

In  conformity  with  these  thoughts,  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Reformation  all  agree  in  repudiating 
prayers  to  the  saints.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
says  : 

'  The  Scripture  teacheth  not  to  invoke  saints,  nor  to  ask  the 
help  of  saints,  because  it  propoundeth  to  us  one  Christ :  the 
Mediator,  Propitiatory,  High  Priest,  and  Intercessor.  This 
Christ  is  to  be  invocated,  and  He  hath  promised  that  He  will 
hear  our  prayers,  and  liketh  this  worship,  to  wit,  tliat  He  be 
invocated  in  all  afflictions  :  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  God,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  "  '  (1  Jn  21).  The  Second 
Helvetic  Confession  in  its  fifth  chapter  lays  down  the  rule  that 
prayer  is  to  be  through  Christ  alone,  and  saints  and  relics  are 
not  to  be  worshipped.  And  all  prayer-books  and  liturgies  in 
every  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  even  when  taking  over, 
with  little  alteration,  old  forms  of  prayer,  carefully  exclude 
addresses  to  the  Virgin  or  to  any  of  the  saints. 

In  any  case,  the  theoretic  distinctions  between 
reverence  and  worship  never  applied  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  consecrated  host.  This  even  in  theory 
was  absolute  worship,  and  was  felt  to  be  abhorrent 
and  profane  by  the  Reformers,  who  had  experienced 

*  Calvin,  Opera  Omnia  (Amsterdam,  1667),  viii.  38,  39. 
t  Calvin,  Necessity  of  Reforming  the  Church. 


spiritual  communion  with  the  living  Christ.    Calvin 
calls  it  a  '  theatrical  exhibition.' 

2.  The  Reformers  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  for  all  believers.  Their 
confessions  abound  in  expressions  which  are  meant 
to  magnify  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  to 
show  that  He  fills  the  Avhole  field  of  believing 
thought  and  worship  ;  and,  as  Reformation  theology 
was  based  on  experience  rather  than  on  philosophy, 
and  aimed  at  expounding  the  faith  of  the  pious 
believer  rather  than  at  unfolding  metaphysical 
mysteries,  we  find  a  constant  reference  to  the 
various  names  and  offices  of  Christ  and  to  the 
manifold  asjiects  of  His  work. 

The  brief  Netherlands  Confession  of  1566  has  no  fewer  than 
three  separate  sections:  on  'Christ,  the  only  Mediator  and 
Reconciler,'  on  'Christ,  the  only  Teacher,' and  on  'Christ,  the 
only  High  Priest  and  Sacrifice.'  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechism,  calls  Christ  'my  faithful  Saviour,'  and  says  that  we 
can  call  ourselves  Christians,  '  because  by  faith  we  are  members 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  partakers  of  His  anointing,  so  that  we  both 
confess  His  Holy  Name  and  present  ourselves  unto  Him  a  lively 
offering  of  thanksgiving,  and  in  this  life  may,  with  free  con- 
science, fight  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  afterwards  possess, 
with  Christ,  an  everlasting  kingdom  over  all  creatures.'  The 
Scots  Confession  abounds  in  phrases  intended  to  honour  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls  Him,  '  Messiah,'  '  Eternal  Wisdom,' 
'Emmanuel,'  'our  Head,'  'our  Brother,'  'our  Pastor  and  great 
Bishop  of  our  Souls,'  '  Author  of  Life,'  '  Lamb  of  God,'  '  Advo- 
cate and  Mediator,'  '  the  onlie  Hie  Priest.'  The  English  Prayer- 
book,  while  for  the  most  part  reflecting  the  stereotyped  con- 
clusion of  the  breviary  j}"'  dominum,  in  the  endings  of  the 
Collects  introduces  new  forms,  such  as,  '  for  the  honour  of  our 
Advocate  and  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,'  and  '  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.'  All  the  Confessions  and  Liturgies 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  abound  in  the  same  or 
similar  expressions. 

3.  The  Reformers  declare  that  Christ  is  the  onli/ 
revealer  of  God. 

'  We  would  never  recognize  the  Father's  grace  and  mercy,'  says 
Luther  in  his  Large  Catechism,  '  were  it  not  for  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  is  the  mirror  of  the  Father's  heart.'  '  We  are  not 
affrayed  to  cal  God  our  Father,'  says  the  Scots  Confession,  '  not 
sa  meikle  because  He  has  created  us,  quhilk  we  have  in  common 
with  the  reprobate,  as  for  that  He  has  given  us  His  onely  Son.' 
The  instructions  issued  by  the  Synod  which  met  at  Bern  in  15S2 
are  very  emphatic  upon  this  thought,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
headings  of  the  various  articles :  (Art.  2)  '  That  the  whole 
doctrine  is  the  unique  Christ'  (Das  die  gantze  leer  der  eynig 
Christus  sye);  (Art.  3)  'That  God  is  revealed  to  the  people  in 
Christ  alone ' ;  (Art.  5)  '  That  the  gracious  God  is  perceived 
through  Christ  alone,  without  any  other  mediation ' ;  (Art.  6) 
'  A  Christian  sermon  is  entirely  about  and  from  Christ.'  It  is 
said  under  the  third  article,  'His  Son,  in  whom  we  see  the 
Work  of  God  and  His  Fatherly  heart  toward  us  .  .  .  which  is 
not  the  case  where  the  preacher  talks  much  about  God  in  the 
heathen  manner,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  same  God  in  the  face 
of  Christ.' 

The  means  of  this  revelation  are  the  Spirit, 
which  all  the  Confessions  unite  in  declaring  to  be 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
claim  of  the  mediaeval  Church  to  be  the  sole  trust- 
worthy exponent  of  the  Scriptures  had  barred  the 
way  to  Christ  through  the  Word,  and  had  driven 
men  to  seek  contact  with  Him  in  the  sacraments, 
a  region  where  they  were  more  at  the  mercy  of 
ecclesiastical  assumption.  The  Church  itself  had 
used  the  Bible  chieHy  as  a  quarry  for  proof-texts 
of  ecclesiastical  dogmas.  But  for  the  Reformers 
the  Scriptures  are  the  plain  man's  guide  to  Christ. 
In  them  Christ  Himself  speaks  to  each  soul. 

In  the  Formula  of  Concord  it  is  said  that  Christ  '  offers  Him- 
self in  the  Word  as  Redeemer.'  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  say  :  '  Both  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT  ever- 
lasting life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ.'  The  Scots  Con- 
fession says :  '  We  believe  and  confess  the  Scriptures  of  God 
sufficient  to  instruct  and  make  perfect  the  man  of  God.  So  do 
we  avow  the  authority  of  the  same  to  be  of  God,  and  neither 
to  depend  on  man  or  angels.'  In  the  decrees  of  the  Bern 
Synod  (1532)  Scripture  is  called  'a  witness  to,  a  means  of 
access  to,  and  a  remembrancer  of  Christ.'  And  again  it  is  said 
that  '  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  Christ  and  teaches  (Him)  as  tlie 
Saviour.' 

We  thus  see  clearly  that  the  Reformers'  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  God  at  once 
restored  the  Scriptures  to  their  rightful  place  in 
popular  religion,  and  gave  to  the  Bible  a  new 
unity.     To   the   medi;eval   Church  it  had  been  a 
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difficult  collection  of  isolated  docti'inal  texts  ;  to 
tlie  Reformers  it  formed  a  complete  book  with 
one  centre,  the  Person  of  the  Eedeemer. 

4.  The  conception  that  Christ  lilled  the  whole 
sphere  of  God,  which  was  for  the  Keformers  a 
fundamental  and  experimental  fact,  enabled  them 
to  construct  a  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
which  they  op]iosed  to  that  of  the  mediteval 
Church.  It  would  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  germ 
of  an  evangelical  idea  even  in  the  materialistic 
Komisli  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  "While 
the  way  to  Christ  through  the  Scripture  was 
barred  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  place  the 
IJible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  here  was  one  way 
in  which  the  common  man  might  suppose  he  got 
into  direct  contact  with  his  Redeemer.  We  see 
this  religious  use  of  this  doctrine  in  its  crudest 
form  in  the  hymn  of  St.  Francis  : 

'  Oh,  how  pure  and  worthy  should  be  the  priest 
Who  touches  the  living,  glorified  Jesus. 
Let  the  whole  earth  tremble. 
Let  the  heavens  thrill  with  joy, 
When  Christ  the  Son  of  God  descends  upon  the  altar.' 

What  made  the  sacrament  holy  to  Francis  was 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  attitude  to  the  sacraments  was  grossly 
superstitious.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
interpreting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  a  material 
sense,  practically  annulled  the  reference  to  Christ 
altogether,  and  made  the  sacrament  an  exhibition 
of  the  magic  powers  of  the  priesthood.  The  sacra- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  magical  channels  of 
Divine  gi'ace.  The  accejited  doctrine  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
that  '  while  these  others  (the  sacraments  of  the 
OT)  do  not  convey  grace  but  only  figure  the  grace 
given  by  the  Passion  of  Christ,  these  sacraments 
of  ours  both  contain  grace  and  confer  it  upon  the 
worthy  receiver.'  Thus  in  theory,  as  in  practice, 
the  sacraments  usurped  the  place  of  Christ.  Now, 
although  it  was  the  various  theories  about  the 
sacraments  that  caused  the  chief  differences  among 
the  Reformers  themselves,  —  Luther,  with  his 
mediieval  philosophy,  insisting  that,  by  virtue 
of  Divine  omnipresence,  the  words,  '  This  is  my 
body,'  might  be  literally  and  physically  true ; 
Calvin,  with  his  more  spiiutual  doctrine,  insisting 
that  the  presence  of  Jesus  is  in  spiritual  power  ; 
Zwingli,  casting  overboard  the  whole  question  of 
the  real  presence  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
memorial  aspect  of  the  feast, — still,  with  all  their 
varj'ing  ideas,  the  Reformers  united  on  the 
thoughts  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  promises  of  Christ  contained 
in  His  word,  and  that  the  virtue  in  the  sacra- 
ments consisted  in  the  presence  of  Christ  to  the 
believing  communicant.  What  was  received  in 
the  sacrament  was  not  a  vague,  mysterious,  not  to 
say  magical,  grace,  but  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He 
gave  Himself  in  the  sacraments,  in  whatever  way 
His  presence  might  be  explained.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  depends  on  Christ,  not  on  any 
magical  powers  of  priests  ;  and  what  is  received 
in  the  sacraments  is  not  any  mysterious  grace,  but 
Christ  Himself. 

All  the  Reformers  taught  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  depends  on  the  promise  of  Christ 
contained  in  their  institution,  and  they  insisted 
that  word  and  sacrament  must  always  be  taken 
together. 

Thus  Luther  points  out  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Church,  that  one  objection  to  the  Romish  practice  is  that  the 
recipients  '  never  hear  the  words  of  the  promise  which  are 
secretly  nmmbled  by  the  priest,'  and  exhorts  his  readers  ne\er 
to  lose  sight  of  the  all-important  connexion  between  the  word 
of  promise  and  the  sacraments  ;  and  in  his  Large  Catechism 
he  declares  that  the  sacraments  include  the  word.  '  I  exhort 
you,'  he  says,  '  never  to  sunder  the  Word  and  the  water,  or  to 
separate  them.     For  where  the  W'ord  is  withheld  we  have  only 


such  water  as  the  maid  uses  to  cook  with.'  The  Augsburg 
Confession  says,  '  The  sacraments  are  effectual  by  reason  of  the 
institution  and  conmiandment  of  Christ.'  Non-Lutheran  Con- 
fessions are  equally  decided  on  the  necessity  of  connecting  the 
promise  and  the  words  of  Christ  ^^■ith  the  sacraments.  The 
Second  Helvetic  Confession  says,  '  There  remains  efficacious  in 
the  Church  of  God,  Christ's  primal  institution  and  consecration 
of  the  sacraments,  so  that  those  who  celebrate  the  sacrament, 
not  otherwise  than  the  Lord  instituted  it  at  the  beginning, 
enjoy  even  now  that  primal  most  glorious  consecration  of  all. 
And*  therefore,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  the  very 
words  of  Christ  are  recited.'  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  declare 
that  the  sacraments  are  effectual  because  of  '  Christ's  insti- 
tution and  promise.'  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism 
of  1563  says  that  the  sacraments  'are  holy  and  visible  signs 
ordained  of  God  to  the  end  that  He  might  thereby  the  more 
fully  declare  and  seal  unto  us  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Gospel.'  ' 
Further,  against  tlie  Roman  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace 
we  have  these  Reformation  statements.  In  the  articles  of  the 
Bern  Synod  (1532)  we  are  told  that  the  sacraments  are  mysteries 
of  God,  'through  which,  from  without,  Christ  is  proffered  to 
believers.'  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536)  says,  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Supper,  '  We  hold  that  in  the  same  the  Lord  tmly 
offers  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  that  is,  Himself,  to  His  own.' 
The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  (1562)  declares  that  '  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,'  and 
enjoins  communicants  '  to  lift  up  their  hearts  and  not  to  direct 
them  downwards  to  the  bread.  For  as  the  sun,  though  absent 
from  us  in  the  heaven,  is  none  the  less  efficaciously  present 
...  so  nmch  more  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  absent  from  us  in 
the  heavens  in  His  Body,  is  present  to  us  not  indeed  corporeally, 
but  spiritually  by  a  "life-giving  activity.'  The  French  Con- 
fession of  1557  says  that  the  sacraments  are  pledges  and  seals, 
and  adds,  '  Yet  we  hold  that  their  substance  and  truth  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.'  So  the  Scots  Confession  of  15G0  declares  that 
'  we  assuredlie  beleeve  that  be  Baptisme  we  ar  ingrafted  in 
Christ  Jesus  to  be  made  partakers  of  His  justice,  be  quhilk  our 
sinnes  ar  covered  and  remitted.  And  alswa,  that  in  the  Supi)er 
richtlie  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  joined  with  us,  that  Hee  be 
cummis  very  nurishment  and  fude  of  our  saules.'  In  the 
Manner  of  the  Administration  of  the  LorcVs  Supper  the 
Scottish  Reformation  Church  directed  the  minister  in  his 
exhortation  to  say  to  the  people  :  '  The  end  of  our  coming 
to  the  Lord's  Table  ...  is  to  seek  our  life  and  perfection  in 
Jesus  Christ,  acknowledging  ourselves  at  the  same  time  to  be 
children  of  wrath  and  condemnation.  Let  us  consider  then 
that  this  sacrament  is  a  singular  medicme  for  all  poor  sick 
creatures,  a  comfortable  help  to  weak  souls,  and  that  our  Lord 
requireth  no  other  worthiness  on  our  part,  but  that  we  un- 
feignedly  acknowledge  our  naughtiness  and  imperfection.' 

The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  from  a  .system 
which  removed  (Jod  far  from  the  common  man's 
understanding  by  means  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  "brought  Him  near  only  in  super- 
stitious and  materialistic  ways,  through  sacraments 
and  priests.  It  was  seen  again  that  in  Christ  God 
had  come  close  to  the  ordinary  believer,  and  the 
appeal  to  religious  experience  proved  that  alike 
in  prayer,  in  worship,  and  in  teaching,  Christ  filled 
the  whole  sphere  of  God.  Jesus  was  God  appearing 
in  history  and  addressing  man. 

Literature. — Luther,  Opera,  2nd  Erlangen  ed. ;  Calvin, 
Opera  Omnia  (Corpus  Reformatorum),  1893 ff.  ;  Jolin  Knox, 
Works,  ed.  D.  Laing,  1846-64 ;  Lindsay,  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  i.  1906,  vol.  ii.  1907;  E.  Doumergue,  Jean 
'Calvin,  1899  ff.  ;  Th.  Harnack,  Luther's  Theologie,  vol.  i.  1802, 
vol.  ii.  18S6 ;  Kostlin,  Luther's  Theologie,  2nd  ed.  1901  ;  MiiUer, 
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THOMAS  M.  Lindsay. 
CHRIST  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

—The  17th  cent,  is  the  age  of  Protestant  schola.sti- 
cism.  A  strong  Catholic  reaction  had  set  in, 
which  Aveighed  on  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  and  shackled  the  freedom  of 
theological  thought.  In  their  treatment  of  the 
Christological  problem,  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed theologians  clung  fervently  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  to  the  Confessional  theology  of 
the  previous  century.  The  main  results  were  re- 
garded as  finally  attained  ;  and  while  the  religious 
motive  was  not  wanting,  the  genial  spirit  that  had 
guided  Luther  in  his  most  surprising  paradoxes 
was  now  weighetl  down  by  the  love  of  sy.stem  and 
scholastic  disputation,  'instead  of  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  involved,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians wasted  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  distinc- 
tions to  conceal  the  most  obvious  doctrinal  incon- 
sistencies. 
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1.  The  Lutheran  Church  led  the  way  in  this 
scholastic  development,  by  its  endeavours  to  set  in 
clearer  light  the  unity  of  tlie  God-manhood  of 
Christ.  The  Formula  of  Concord  (1577,  published 
in  the  Book  of  Concord,  1580)  struck  a  compromise 
between  the  divergent  views  of  the  Brenzian  and 
the  Chemnitzian  doctrine.  It  held  tliat  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  had  direct  and  real  communion 
with  each  other ;  and  it  condemned  as  Nestorian 
the  view  that  rested  the  unity  of  Christ  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Person,  as  if  tlie  natures  were  com- 
bined in  an  external  way,  like  two  boards  glued 
together.  There  was  a  real  passing  over  of  the 
properties  of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human 
nature ;  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human  nature 
was  essentially  altered  thereby,  or  made  the  Divine 
properties  its  own  by  a  '  physical  communication ' 
or  'essential  transfusion,'  but  in  the  sense  of  a  real 
and  permanent  communication,  such  that  Christ 
'  performed  all  the  works  of  His  omnipotence  in, 
through,  and  with  His  human  natiire.'  It  was 
admitted  that  this  majesty  communicated  to  the 
human  nature  was  hidden  or  withheld  during 
Christ's  earthly  life  ;  He  did  not  always  manifest 
it,  but  only  when  it  pleased  Him  to  do  so  ;  or  (as 
it  is  elsewhere  expressed)  He  '  divested  Himself  of 
His  Divine  majesty  in  the  state  of  His  humilia- 
tion,' though  retaining  it  through  the  personal 
union.  By  the  resurrection  tliis  occultation  of 
the  Divine  majesty  came  to  an  end,  and  He  was 
placed  in  the  plenary  use,  revelation,  and  mani- 
festation of  all  Divine  powers,  so  that  'now  not 
only  as  God  but  also  as  man  He  knows  all  things, 
is  able  to  do  all  things,  and  exercises  an  omni- 
present dominion.' 

This  Formula  of  Concord  proved  in  reality  a 
formula  of  discord  to  the  Lutheran  divines  ;  it  was 
variously  interpreted,  and  not  even  universally 
accepted.  The  theologians  of  Helmstiidt,  who 
followed  the  more  moderate  Chemnitzian  view, 
were  all  the  more  opposed  to  the  Formula  that  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Swabian  theologians  in  a 
sense  that  restored  the  Brenzian  tradition.  The 
S  wabians  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Comm  un  icat  io 
idiomatuin  in  the  most  uncompromising  form ;  and, 
in  the  most  incautious  and  absolute  terms,  they 
attributed  the  Divine  attributes  of  eternity,  omni- 
presence, omnipotence,  and  omniscience  to  the 
earthly  human  Christ.  For  a  time  the  Swabian 
views  prevailed  ;  but  something  had  still  to  be 
done  to  harmonize  them  with  the  historical  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  A  new  controversy  arose, 
in  which  the  differences  between  Chemnitz  and 
Brenz  reappeared  in  an  acuter  form,  as  to  what 
Mas  involved  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  or  the 
extent  to  wliich  the  human  Christ  had  divested 
Himself  of  the  Divine  powers.  The  controversy 
raged  chiefly  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen 
and  Tiibingen.  The  theologians  of  Giessen,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  thought  of  Cliemnitz  and  the  divines 
of  HelmstJidt,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  theory 
with  fact  by  distinguishing  between  the  possession 
of  Divine  powers  and  their  use.  Looking  to  the 
facts  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  growing  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  earthly  Christ,  they  main- 
tained that,  while  possessing  all  Divine  properties, 
Christ  did  not  make  use  of  them  in  the  state  of 
humiliation,  but  entered  on  the  full  exercise  of 
His  powers  at  His  exaltation.  Only  occasionally 
(miracles,  transfiguration)  did  rays  from  the  Divine 
majesty  shine  through  ;  in  general  the  Logos  re- 
mained quiescent,  and  the  human  nature,  though 
Divinely  endowed,  did  not  advance  to  the  actuality 
of  exercise  (Kivoi^is  rfis  xpT?cews).  This  doctrine  was 
contested  by  the  theologians  of  Tiibingen,  who 
regarded  the  distinction  as  futile  and  involving  a 
betrayal  of  the  Lutheran  position.  They  insisted 
that  there  would  be  no  real  communication  of 
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Divine  attributes  to  the  humanity  unless  the 
Imman  Christ  both  possessed  and  used  them.  They 
would  admit  only  that  the  earthly  Christ  hid  Hi's 
majesty  for  tlie  time,  and  usually  made  a  veiled 
use  of  His  Divinely  communicated  powers  {Kpi/ypis). 
This  theory  was  apparently  more  logical  than  that 
of  the  Giessen  theologians ;  but  neither  could  be 
harmonized  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life, 
and  the  Tiibingen  theory  brought  the  inconsistency 
into  more  startling  evidence.  The  Giessen  dis- 
tinction between  use  and  possession  of  Divine 
powers  might  be  applied  with  some  meaning  to 
the  property  of  omnipotence  ;  but  it  had  no  con- 
ceivable meaning  as  applied  to  omniscience  or 
omnipresence.  But  it  fared  even  worse  Avith  the 
Tiibingen  view  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
facts.  For  how  could  a  Christ  who  possessed  and 
used  the  property  of  omnipresence  in  His  humanity 
be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nature  circum- 
scribed in  time  and  space  ?  How  could  a  growing 
intelligence  be  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
absolute  omniscience?  Or  how  could  the  weak, 
human,  suft'ei-ing  Christ  be  also  in  the  full  exercise 
of  His  omnipotence?  The  Tubingen  theologians 
did  their  best  to  solve  tliese  startling  contradic- 
tions by  making  small  concessions,  and  minute 
distinctions  that  concealed  these  concessions.  Thus 
they  maintained  that  the  earthly  human  Christ 
exercised  His  omnijiresence  not  actu  naturce  but 
acta  jKrsonce  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Person 
exercised  it  while  the  human  nature  remained 
under  limitations — a  verbal  distinction  which  left 
the  difficulty  where  it  was.  In  regard  to  the 
omniscience  of  Christ,  which  seemed  to  clash  with 
the  fact  of  His  gradual  growth  in  knowledge,  they 
submitted  that  omniscience  was  not  incompatible 
with  growth  in  a  perfected  human  nature ;  and 
they  suspected  Mk  13^-,  where  Christ  confesses  His 
own  ignorance,  of  being  an  interpolation.  Or, 
again,  when  pressed  with  the  facts  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  weakness  as  being  inconsistent  with 
a  full  energizing  omnipotence,  they  admitted  that 
Christ,  for  the  sake  of  His  redemptive  work, 
'  retracted  '  somewhat  of  His  Divine  majesty.  They 
made  a  distinction  between  the  '  reflex '  and  the 
'  direct '  use  of  omnipotence,  declaring  that  Christ, 
qua  Sacerdos,  withdrew  the  reflex  use  of  His 
majesty  with  reference  to  His  own  body,  while  He 
still,  qua  Rex,  exercised  the  direct  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  creation. 

These  explanations  of  an  intelligence  that  writhed 
under  its  own  obvious  inconsistencies,  served  only 
to  bring  in  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
life,  and  more  moderate  views  at  length  prevailed. 
The  Saxon  Decision  of  1624  expressed  a  view  favour- 
able to  the  Giessen  theology :  '  We  constantly 
affirm  that  He  used  His  royal  majesty  most  freely 
when,  how,  and  where  He  would  ;  but  we  deny 
that  Christ  as  a  man,  immediately  from  His  in- 
carnation, always,  fully,  and  universally  exerted 
His  Divine  majesty  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence, .  .  .  since  Christ  could  not  have  been 
taken,  crucified,  and  put  to  death  had  He  willed 
to  use  fully  and  universally  His  omnipotence  and 
omnii^resence.'  The  Tiibingen  theologians  adhered 
to  their  views  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  they  became  more  and  more  isolated  in  their 
opinion.  The  common  Lutheran  view  was  that 
represented  by  Quenstedt,  the  Lutheran  Aquinas, 
who  completely  systematized  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. He  held  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
Incarnation,  Christ  was,  even  in  His  human  nature, 
in  possession  of  the  Divine  majesty,  and  did  exer- 
cise it  occasionally  when  His  work  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so  ;  but  He  abdicated  its  plenary  use. 
The  human  Christ  on  earth  emptied  Himself  by 
giving  up  for  the  time  the  glory  of  the  fiopcpri  deov, 
i.e.  the  'divinse  majestatis  plenarius,  universalis,  et 
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lion  inteiTuptus  sive  indesinens  usus.'  He  thus 
reduced  the  possession  by  the  liunian  Christ  of 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience  to  a 
mere  potentiality.  Christ  was  omnipresent  while 
on  earth,  but  not  actu  ;  He  was  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  fact,  but  not  in  act.  He  was  omnipotent, 
but  He  preferred  usually  to  act  according  to  His 
natural  powers.  He  had  the  prituum  actum  of 
omniscience,  but  not  the  .secundum  actum;  He  had 
the  jjotentiality  of  absolutely  Divine  knowledge, 
but  ordinarily  He  willed  not  to  use  it. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Lutheran  theologians  had  little  success  in  their 
efforts  to  unify  the  tJod-manhood  of  Christ.  Their 
well-meant  endeavour  to  supplement  the  defects  of 
the  two  -  natures  theory  by  a  doctrine  of  inter- 
communication brought  only  more  jjrominently 
into  relief  the  contradictions  involved.  The  further 
development  of  doctrine  in  this  century  shows  that 
the  Lutherans  themselves  were  becoming  less  sure 
of  their  own  principles.  The  old  axiom  that  the 
human  was  susceptible  of  the  Divine  (jinitum 
capax  injiniti)  was  still  maintained  in  its  non- 
ethical  sense,  but  it  was  surrounded  with  more 
definite  cautions  and  limitations.  Thus,  in  order 
to  meet  the  charge  made  against  them  by  G. 
Calixtus,  and  still  more  forcibly  by  the  Reformed 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  that  by  their 
doctrine  of  Commnniratio  idiomatum  they  over- 
threw the  distinction  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  they  distinguished  more  carefully  than 
hitiierto  between  a /)cr50H«i  and  an  essential  com- 
munication of  properties.  It  was  insisted  that  the 
Divine  properties  communicated  did  not  become 
the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  but 
were  only  personally  possessed  and  exercised.  Or, 
as  it  was  otherwise  expressed,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  possessed  the  Divine  powers,  not  by 
absolute  appropriation  [fiede^Ls),  but  by  conjunc- 
tion ((card.  avv8La(T/j.6v,  per  iinioncm  et  conjunctionem, 
Meisner,  Holiaz,  Buddeus).  Still  further,  it  was 
held  that  the  principle  jinitum,  capax  injiniti  was 
applicable  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone.  It  was 
admitted  that  human  nature  was  naturally  and  in 
general  incapable  of  receiving  the  Divine  powers, 
and  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
endowed  with  this  cajjacity  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Divine  power.  When  the  princijjle  of  the  Com- 
miinicatio  idio7natum  is  thus  narrowed  down  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  old  dualism  reappears, 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  thorough  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Later  attempts  to  rescue  the  Communicatio 
idiomatum  from  oblivion  by  removing  it  from  its 
basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  (Dorner,  and 
still  more  elaborately  H.  Schultz,  Lehre  von  der 
Gottheit  Christi),  only  repeat  the  mistake  of  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  for,  as  Baur  says, 
when  once  the  duality  of  natures  is  abandoned, 
there  can  be  no  further  talk  of  a  Communicatio 
idiomatum.  Schultz  tries  to  revitalize  the  doctrine 
in  its  triple  form  by  an  infusion  of  new  ideas  which 
have  little  historical  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
could  be  better  expressed  in  less  scholastic  forms. 

The  different  kinds  of  Communicatio  as  given  by  Quenstedt 
may  be  here  tabulated  : — 

I.  Genus  idiomaticum,  where  the  qualities  of  either  nature 
are  attributed  to  the  person  :  (a)  when  the  person  is  the  sub- 
ject :  Christ  is  eternal :  Christ  has  died  ;  (b)  when  the  concrete 
human  nature  is  subject :  the  Son  of  Man  is  from  heaven  ; 
(c)  when  the  concrete  Divine  nature  is  subject :  God  has 
suffered. 

II.  Genus  apotelesmaticiim,  marking  some  activity  in  the 
redemptive  work  in  which  both  natures  concur  :  God  is  redeemer 
(i.e.  God  incarnate)  :  the  Son  of  Man  is  redeemer  (i.e.  He  who  is 
Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God) :  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  (i.e. 
the  blood  of  Him  who  is  both  God  and  man). 

III.  Genus  majestaticum,  the  attribution  of  Divine  properties 
to  the  human  nature  :  (a)  Divina  nomina  ;  (6)  Opera  divina ; 
(c)  Culttis  dirinxis;  (d)  Essentialia  Dei  aUrihuta:  e.g.  omni- 
potence, omnipresence,  omniscience.  The  main  controversy 
raged  around  this  last  genus. 


2.  The  Reformed  Church  took  a  different  path. 
Its  theologians  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  finite  human  nature  is  not  capax 
infiniti ;  but  they  applied  it,  as  the  Middle  Ages 
had  failed  to  do,  to  set  in  stronger  relief  the  reality 
of  Christ's  human  life.  They  considered  the  unity 
of  Christ  to  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  the  fact 
of  the  personal  unity  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  natures,  and  emphasized  the  distinctness 
of  the  natures  to  the  point  of  being  charged  Avith 
Nestorianism  by  their  Lutheran  opponents.  Instead 
of  such  a  communication  between  the  natures  as 
the  Lutherans  maintained,  they  were  content  to 
think  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  working 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  through  the  anointing 
and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  this 
Holy  Sjjirit,  coming  by  way  of  the  Logos,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  received  certain  Divine 
charisms ;  but  it  did  not  receive  the  absolute 
Divine  attributes,  or  any  other  powers  than  such 
as  a  human  nature,  remaining  human,  could  receive. 
Thus  they  claimed  for  the  human  Christ  sinless- 
ness,  infallibility  in  His  teaching,  and  abiding 
fellowship  with  God  the  Father ;  but  they  Avere 
earnest  also  in  maintaining  a  true  growth  in  Christ 
of  positive  knowledge,  holiness,  and  power.  Not 
even  did  the  risen  and  exalted  Chi'ist  surpass  the 
limits  of  the  human,  or  arrive  in  His  humanity  at 
complete  coincidence  with  the  Divine.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  balanced  this  doctrine  of  a  truly 
human  development  by  the  position  that  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  lay  in  the  Logos,  who,  in  assum- 
ing this  human  nature,  and  appearing  on  earth 
in  lowly  guise,  at  the  same  time  also  remained 
outside  of  the  human  Christ,  clothed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  heavenly  glory.  (The  Logos  was  tot  us 
in  came,  but  also  totus  extra  car'nem).  Their 
theory  results  practically  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  life,  the  eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  (iod,  the 
pure  Logos  ex  came,  who  remains  unchanged  in 
heavenly  dominion  and  glory  ;  and  the  life  in  time 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Logos  Incarnate,  the 
God-man  in  lowly  form.  (This  is  the  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  163  ff., 
Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  180,  and  others).  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  growing  import- 
ance attached  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  the 
idea  of  Christ' spre-existent  humanity  gained  ground 
during  this  century  as  well  among  the  Reformed 
as  the  Lutheran  divines.  It  recommended  itself 
to  the  Lutheran  theologian  as  exalting  the  human 
nature,  and  affording  some  support  to  his  doctrine 
that  the  whole  earthly  life  of  Christ  rested  on 
the  voluntary  self-humiliation  of  the  God  -  man  ; 
while  to  some  of  the  Reformed  side  it  seemed  to 
explain  the  position  of  Christ  as  the  type  and 
instrument  of  creation,  and  the  medium  of  revela- 
tion jjrior  to  the  Incarnation. 

Comparing  the  views  of  the  Reformed  and 
Luthei'an  Churches,  we  may  say  that  while  both 
adhered  to  the  ancient  formula  of  Chalcedon,  the 
Lutheran  Church  emphasized  the  Divanity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  the  humanity.  In  the 
Lutheran  field  of  vision  stands  the  figure  of  the 
Divine,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent  Christ, 
upon  which  the  humanity  hangs  like  a  thin  trans- 
parent garment ;  while,  for  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  human  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  Divinity  lies  in  the  background  of 
faith,  constituting  a  union  witli  the  human  Jesus 
that  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  Church  solved  the  problem  of  Christ's 
Person,  for  indeed  no  solution  is  possible  on  these 
terms.  So  long  as  the  Divine  and  the  human  are 
defined  by  categories  that  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent— omnipotence  and  weakness,  omniscience 
and  ignorance,  the  infinitude  of  omnipresence  and 
local   bodily  finitude— the   union  of   these  in  one 
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person  is  inconceivable.  It  is  only  when  we  read 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ,  and  realize 
that  the  central  and  essential  attributes  of  God 
are  love,  grace,  compassion  for  human  frailty  and 
need,  that  we  can  recognize  the  Divine  and  the 
human  as  one,  and  acknowledge  in  Christ  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine,  the  Word  of  God  Incarnate. 

3.  Outside  of  the  orthodox  theology  a  freer  de- 
velopment of  thought  took  place,  under  the  influ- 
ences derived  from  the  anti-Trinitarianism  of  the 
16tli  cent.,  and  the  growth  of  modern  philosophy. 
Socinianism  was  a  growing  power,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  criticisms  passed  into  every  land.  The 
Sooinians  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  Trinitarian 
and  Christological  dogmas,  and  so  cut  the  knot  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties  involved.  In  their  view 
it  was  irrational  and  unscriptural  to  speak  of  God 
as  being  three.  It  was  equally  irrational  to  think 
of  God  generating  a  Son  after  the  manner  of  cor- 
ruptible animals,  or  to  speak  of  two  natures,  each 
complete  in  itself,  coming  together  and  forming 
one  person.  The  rational  and  Scriptural  doctrine 
was  that  Christ  was  verus  homo.  Yet,  having 
once  made  this  fundamental  position  clear,  the 
Socinians  made  many  concessions  in  favour  of 
Christ's  uniqueness  in  respect  of  Divine  super- 
natural endowment.  He  was  born  supernaturally 
of  a  virgin.  He  was  equipped  for  His  work  on 
earth  by  ascending  into  heaven,  and  receiving- 
there  all  needful  supernatural  knowledge.  He  also 
exercised  supernatural  powers  on  earth  ;  and  after 
His  ascension  He  wus  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  was  endowed  with  new  Divine  powers  for 
the  guidance  of  His  Church.  As  thus  exalted  He 
might  be  called  God,  and  Socinus  himself  went  so 
far  as  to  justify  the  adoration  of  Christ.  This 
Socinian  doctrine  rests  on  the  same  presupposition 
as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  viz.  that  the  supreme 
and  essential  characters  of  Deity  are  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  unchangeableness ;  but  by  applying 
this  conception  logically  to  the  Person  of  Christ, 
Socinians  emptied  their  Christology  of  all  religious 
value.  For  union  with  God  is  the  need  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  God-man, 
contradictory  as  it  was,  held  a  truth  for  which 
Socinianism  found  no  expression. 

4.  The  Arminian  doctrine  was  a  via  media  be- 
tween the  Socinian  and  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  Arminian  theologians  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  maintained  that  the  Son,  as 
begotten  of  the  Father,  was  essentially  subordinate, 
though  still  a  Person  within  the  Deity.  They  also 
maintained  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus.  Though 
one  with  the  Son  or  Logos,  He  lived  a  truly  human 
life  ;  He  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul, 
and,  according  to  Curcellseus,  a  human  ijersonality. 
The  union  with  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  com- 
munication to  Jesus  of  Divine  spiritual  powers, 
but  only  of  such  as  were  possible  to  a  creature. 
While  they  held  His  actual  sinlessness,  they  denied 
His  impeccability.  Had  they  carried  out  their  con- 
ception logically,  they  could  scarcely  have  halted 
short  of  Socinianism. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  the  Arminian 
Christology  had  multitudes  of  adherents,  not  only 
in  Holland  but  also  in  Switzerland  and  England. 
In  the  latter  country  Deism  had  already  begun  to 
undermine  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  doc- 
trines, and  Arminian  and  even  Arian  views  were 
widely  spread  within  the  Church.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  period  was  towards  a  more  frankly 
humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  Person  ;  and  leading 
representatives  of  thought,  like  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Newton,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Christian  faith,  were  estranged  from  the  orthodox 
rendering  of  the  Christian  verities.  The  great 
variety  of  view,  prevailing  both  in  the  Churches 
and  beyond  them,  indicated  the  approaching  dis- 


solution   of    the    old    dogma,   while    as    yet    the 
rationalism  of  the  age  had  little  to  set  in  its  place. 

5.  In  this  as  in  other  centuries,  Mysticism  pur- 
sued its  own  path,  and  afforded  to  some  minds 
relief  from  the  high  and  dry  dogmatism  of  ortho- 
doxy. Starting  from  the  true  thought  of  the 
affinity  of  God  and  man,  the  Mystics  tended  either 
to  lose  sight  of  the  historical  Jesus  entirely,  or  to 
see  in  Him  but  one  manifestation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  Jacob  Bolime  may  be  taken  as  their 
noblest  representative.  Bolime  stood  too  near  to 
the  Christian  faith  to  sublimate  Christ,  and  see 
in  Him  nothing  more  than  the  type  of  a  universal 
incarnation  ;  but  history  and  dogma  ai'e  but  the 
material  of  his  all-mastering  speculation.  The 
Trinity  represents  for  Bohme  the  thought  that  God 
has  life  and  movement,  that  He  is  no  abstract, 
changeless  entity  apart  from  the  world,  but  a 
living  God,  working  in  and  through  all,  the  source 
and  goal  and  spirit  of  all,  the  unity  in  which 
all  contradictions  are  resolved.  He  interprets  the 
dogma  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Father  is  the 
abyss ;  the  Son  is  the  first  forthgoing  of  desire  in 
the  form  of  will ;  the  Sjjirit  is  the  eternal  out- 
breathing  of  that  will.  Or,  the  Father  is  the 
originating  will,  the  Son  is  the  power  of  love  which 
the  will  generates  in  determining  itself,  and  the 
Spirit  is  the  will's  eternal  outgoing.  Or  again, 
the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  powers.  Himself  the 
one  all-inclusive  power ;  the  Son  is  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  all  powers  ;  and  the  Spirit  is  their  living 
movement.  But  Bbhme  sees  the  Trinity  every- 
where :  in  the  soul  of  man  (jiower,  light,  and  the 
spirit  of  understanding),  in  plants  (power,  sap, 
peculiar  virtue),  nay,  in  all  things  that  conceivably 
exist — even  in  the  burning  candle  with  its  heat, 
light,  and  ascending  air.  In  similar  ways  Bohme 
descants  on  the  Person  of  Christ, — His  double  birth, 
in  time  and  in  eternity ;  His  double  body,  the 
heavenly  and  the  mortal.  In  spite  of  their  in- 
coherence, one  may  gather  from  Bohme's  writings 
a  suggestion  here  and  there,  but  so  far  as  definite 
ordered  thought  goes,  his  vagaries  resemble  the 
play  of  shadows  on  a  wall.  His  meaning  may  be 
profoundly  spiritual,  but  his  language  is  a  perverse 
interweaving  of  physics  and  chemistry  with  ethics 
and  theology. 

In  no  century  was  the  rabies  theologica  more 
pronounced.  The  scholastic  extravagance  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  did  not  fail  to  work  injuriously 
and  sometimes  disastrously  on  the  religious  life, 
while  the  intellectualism  of  the  more  critical  circles 
did  not  directly  serve  the  growth  of  religious  piety. 
For  the  evidence  of  true  and  sincere  devotion  to 
Christ  in  this  age  we  must  look  rather  to  the 
obscure  and  humlole  in  the  Churches,  who  found 
sustenance  for  their  souls  in  a  faith  that  surpassed 
all  formulas,  and  which  no  scholasticism  or  criticism 
could  rob  of  its  transcendent  power. 

Literature. — Planck,  Geseh.  der  prot.  Theologie  von  der  Con- 
cordienformel  bis  in  die  Mitte  des  achtz.  Jht. ;  Schneckenburger, 
Vergleiehende  Darstellung  des  Luther,  u.  Reform.  Lehrbegriffs  ; 
Doriner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  div.  ii.  vol.  ii. ;  Schultz, 
Gottheit  Christi ;  A.  R6ville,  The  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  G. 
Bonet- Maury,  Des  origines  du  Christi anisme  unitaire ;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  The  Humiliatinn  of  Christ ;  artt.  in  PRE'^  on  '  Kenosis,' 
'  Conuuunicatio  Idiomatum,'  and  on  the  various  theologians 
referred  to.  J.  DiCK  FLEMING. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THOUGHT.  — 1.  The 
modern  spirit.  —  (1)  Its  genesis. — The  modern 
spirit  manifests  its  characteristic  modes  of  thought 
by  contrast  with  the  mediaeval  age.  It  carries  to 
their  ultimate  result  the  tendencies  that  produced 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revival  of  Letters.  It  has 
revealed  itself  in  positive  and  distinctive  form  only 
in  our  own  day  and  after  a  long  process.  A  brief 
general  statement  of  the  course  that  process  took 
will  serve  to  indicate  at  once  its  legitimacy  and 
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the  extent  to  which  it  was  lilcely  to  affect  ideas  of 
Christ. 

In  essence  and  at  the  outset  the  gospel  appeared  as  a 
revolutionary  idealism,  inverting  the  old  standards  of  excel- 
lence and  the  old  criteria  of  truth,  yet  not  outwardly  revolu- 
tionary in  its  immediate  aims.  Continuous  with  this  instinct 
grew  up  the  mediieval  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which  sees  its  ideals 
with  the  vividness  of  reality  and  in  the  same  instant  confesses 
the  no  less  insistent  realit.v  of  the  actual,  and  the  impossibility 
of  transforming  it  as  yet  by  the  ideal.  It  is  a  mind  therefore  of 
compromises  and  contrasts.  Familiar  as  a  summary  of  the 
medifceval  spirit  at  its  maturity  are  these  :  (a)  the  contrast 
between  this  world  and  the  other  world  ;  (b)  the  contrast 
between  faith  and  reason,  phUosophy  and  theology  ;  (<•)  the 
contrast  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred — whicli  three  are 
all  aspects  of  one  fundamental  antagonism,  that,  viz.,  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  practical  consequences 
of  these  postulates  everywhere  penetrated  the  common  life  and 
thought.  The  16th  cent,  awoke  to  the  keenest  consciousness  of 
their  baleful  influence.  What  characterized  that  age  was  its 
fresh  sense  of  the  reality  of  this  life  and  of  nature,  and  of  the 
interests  of  both.  Baptized  anew  in  mental  and  spiritual  ex- 
perience, its  loftier  minds  were  enabled  to  initiate  those  de- 
partures from  the  mediaeval  system  which  were  destined  to 
determine  the  most  powerful  currents  of  the  modern  spirit  and 
which  still  rule  modern  thought.  Modern  thinkers  fi'ankly 
abandon  the  idea  of  irreconcilable  difference  between  nature 
and  the  supernatural.  They  acknowledge  no  revealed  thought 
that  is  beyond  their  judgment,  and  believe  in  nothing  which  is 
in  its  nature  inexplicable  or  irrational.  The^-  work  in  a  spirit 
of  rational  freedom  led  by  the  conviction  that  there  are  not  two 
worlds  but  one  ;  that  it  is  one  mind  that  lives  in  both  ;  that 
not  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  but  the  spiritual  in  the 
natural,  is  the  formula  alone  adequate  to  represent  the  truth. 
The  modern  spirit  differentiates  itself  from  the  mediaeval  by 
conceiving  the  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit  as  one  not 
of  separation  but  of  unity.  To  spiritualize  the  natural  by 
force  of  insight  into  its  deeper  meaning  is  the  ruling  motive, 
the  starting-point  being  experience— the  experience  in  one  life 
of  both  realms. 

(2)  Its  characteristic  impulses. — Only  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  logic  has  clear  self-consciousness  of 
aim  been  reached.  Among  the  contributory  causes 
four  are  of  special  importance  :  the  rise  of  specu- 
lative philosophy ;  the  scientific  movement  and 
the  application  of  .scientific  method  in  historical 
and  critical  research  ;  the  growth  of  socialistic 
theory  ;  revived  interest  in  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses that  enter  into  the  construction  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  speculative  thought  the  new  point  of  view  formulates 
itself  in  theoretic  form  under  the  name  of  the  '  absolute  '  stand- 
point. Absolute  here  means  that  the  universe  is  wholly  know- 
able.  The  term  does  not  exclude  relativity ;  it  only  excludes 
an  unknowable  relativity  divorced  from  all  the  phenomena  of 
being  and  action.  It  points  to  two  facts  that  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  the  Ultimate  Realitj'  is  not  abstract  but 
the  highest  concrete,  and  that  it  can  be  reached  by  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Reason.  The  idealistic  systems  of  Germany,  in 
spite  of  their  excesses,  did  magnificent  service  by  their  im- 
perishable vindication  of  both  truths.  The  sdentifie  spirit 
observes  patiently  that  it  may  define  accurately.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  and  seeks  a  reason  for 
everything.  It  ranges  knowledge  in  diverse  spheres  according 
as  the  facts  it  studies  fall  within  the  perceptions  of  sense,  or 
manifest  themselves  in  history,  or  are  known  in  personal 
emotion  and  insight.  Each  science  rests  on  its  own  proper 
principles,  obtained  from  a  study  of  its  own  facts,  without 
reference  to  ideas  drawn  from  other  departments.  Only  thus 
is  it  possible  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  specialities  and 
diJferentiifi  of  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  so  establish 
the  contribution  of  each  to  final  truth.  The  scientific  spirit 
has  given  birth  to  modern  History  and  Criticism.  Social 
theory  embraces  innumerable  divergences  of  opinion,  all  of 
which  have  been  influential  in  directing  attention  to  the  social 
situation  and  its  effects  on  character.  The  Socialistic  contro- 
versy has  enormously  deepened  the  feeling  of  human  solidarity. 
Liberty,  we  are  learning,  does  not  depend  on  the  absence  of 
social  pressure.  Social  power  is  the  organ  of  personal  char- 
acter. The  new  psychology  is  the  latest  conspicuous  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  time.  It  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
modern  philosophy.  Kant's  achievement  was  to  reassert 
against  Hume's  scepticism  the  claims  of  reason  ;  but  also  to 
limit  their  range  ;  to  show  that  there  are  elements  in  the  mind 
which  underlie  the  very  possibility  of  experience,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  derived  from  it :  which  elements  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  Reason.  In  effect  Kant  showed  that  life  is  more  than 
knowledge.  Tliat  persuasion  rules  the  modern  world.  The 
key  to  all  problems  lies  in  man  ;  and  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
man  lies  not  solely  in  his  thought,  but  mainly  in  his  will.  The 
whole  man  is  seen  in  man  active.  There  is  an  enhanced  idea 
of  personality.  That  idea  carries  with  it  two  others  whose 
significance  for  religious  reconstruction  we  cannot  over- 
estimate. There  is  (a)  the  ethical  character  of  man's  experi- 
ence ;  his  life  is  the  fulfilment  of  relations  with  others ;  (6)  the 


revealing  power  of  his  experience  ;  to  the  whole  man  in  action 
and  passion  the  inner  meaning  of  things  comes  nearest. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  impulses  the  modern  mind  has 
passed  through  the  realms  of  nature,  history,  personal  experi- 
ence to  a  more  complete  mastery  of  knowledge.  The  effort  has 
brought  great  gain  to  theologj'. 

(3)  Its  influence  on  theological  method.  —  Con- 
temporary theological  aims  illustrate  the  direct 
effect  of  the  foregoing  forces  in  at  least  four  direc- 
tions :  (a)  towards  a  more  scientific  system  of 
theology  ;  (b)  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  religious  cxj^erience  ;  (c)  towards  insist- 
ence on  moral  personality  as  the  determining 
principle  in  theological  construction  ;  (cl)  towards 
recognition  of  the  'social  consciousness'  as  con- 
tributory to  theological  truth. 

'  Scientific  'applied  to  theology  signifies  a  new  method.  The 
motive  here  is  to  vindicate  for  theology  a  sphere  of  knowledge 
of  its  own,  precisely  as  for  any  other  science  ;  and  to  assert  and 
defend  the  right  of  theology  to  employ  a  method  peculiar  to 
its  own  facts,  appropriate  to  its  own  sphere.  The  vindication 
successful,  it  follows  at  once  that  both  theology  and  natural 
science  may  pursue  each  its  own  independent  path,  limited 
only  by  its  own  law,  yet  both  moving  in  real  harmony.  The 
antagonism  between  science  and  theology  vanishes.  The 
vulgar  conception  of  the  supernatural,  indeed,  vanishes  too ; 
but  simply  because  the  richer  idea  has  taken  its  place  of  an 
inherent  Divine  Spirit  in  nature  and  in  man,  both  of  which  are 
moments  ■within  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  facts 
alluded  to  in  the  ethical  and  social  constituents  of  theological 
truth  reveal  the  partial  character  of  the  sources  from  which  in 
the  past  doctrinal  construction  has  drawn.  They  were  chiefly 
two,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  the  politj"  of  Rome.  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  Roman  jurisprudence,  working  on  the  Christian 
facts,  yielded  the  orthodox  formulas.  The  genius  of  Northern 
Europe  had  later  to  enter  in  and  infect  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  with  its  own  deep  feeling.  The  temper  of  the  present 
age  is  its  fruit.  It  offers  a  wide  contrast  to  the  earlier  age.  It 
is  an  age  less  of  intellect  than  of  feeling  ;  it  is  less  objective, 
precise,  actual,  but  more  inward,  refined,  wistful.  Ultimate 
explanations  take  with  us  a  touch  of  what  is  subjective  and 
personal.  Personality  is  one  of  the  dominant  categories  of  the 
hour.  It  is  just  what  may  be  looked  for  that  theology  should 
seek  to  interpret  its  problems  in  terms  of  personality.  The 
new  method  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old.  It  begins 
with  religion  as  actually  experienced  in  personal  life,  and  from 
that  reaches,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  thought  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  Christ ;  whereas  the  dogmatic  method  begins  w  ith  the 
thought  of  God  authoritatively  given  and  passes  on  from  that 
to  religion.  The  new  method  can  never  reach  belief  in  any 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature  which  is  not  involved  in  religious 
experience.  Merely  metaphysical  conceptions  of  Divine  truth 
in  terms  of  '  substance  '  or  '  essence,'  as  these  are  commonly 
taught,  fail  to  satisfj.  A  suflRcient  self-revelation  of  Gotl  can 
be  given  only  in  a  full  personal  life.  Fresh  grace  is  disco\ered 
in  the  conscience.  What  the  higher  nature  of  man,  his  Moral 
Reason,  witnesses  to,  that  is  the  sure  guide  to  the  ajiprehension 
of  Divine  reality  and  the  true  foundation  of  religious  feeling. 
For  in  that  nature  man  is  at  his  best ;  there  relation  to  Gwi 
finds  place,  His  revelation  is  received  and  His  life  shared. 
With  the  ethical  goes  pari  passu  the  social.  Society  arises 
where  the  mutual  intercourse  of  moral  spirits  is  possible.  The 
conviction  has  grown,  in  a  degree  unkn9wn  to  earlier  times, 
that  such  intercourse,  realized  in  a  true  brotherhood  of  mutual 
service,  may  minister  untold  blessing  to  men.  The  '  social 
consciousness '  is  simply  the  growing  sense  of  the  power,  the 
worth,  the  obligations  of  our  intercourse  with  one  another. 
From  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  the  communion  of  God 
with  man  is  kno\\'n.  Growth  in  religious  knowledge  follows 
the  laws  of  a  deepening  friendship. 

The  working  motive  here  is  worthy  of  special  remark.  It  is 
that  man  has  discovered  %nthin  himself  the  starting-point 
and  the  test  of  religious  verit}'.  His  deepest  assurance  comes 
to  him  as  the  outcome  of  his  experience  in  life,  as  a  person, 
active  and  patient,  growing  stronger  as  faculty  springs  up 
within  him  at  life's  stern  challenge.  Finite  human  experi- 
ence, imperfect  though  it  be,  affords  real  if  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  And  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  not  by 
putting  ourselves  outside  of  experience  and  by  way  of  contrast 
constructing  a  Being  with  qualities  diametricall}-  opposed  to 
the  human,  but  rather  by  seeking  to  understand  experience, 
and  to  determine  which  alone  of  the  qualities  and  purposes  it 
contains  have  permanent  meaning  and  worth.  The  religious 
transition  of  the  last  four  centuries  has  been  a  slow  but  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  Aristotehan  principle,  that  there  is  no 
'  proportio'  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  to  the  principle 
first  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  the  finite  is  capax 
infiniti. 

2.  Modern  conceptions  of  Christ. — Modem  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  vary  according  as  one  or 
another  of  the  cliaracteristic  forces  of  the  modern 
spirit  predominates.  We  may  range  them  in  a 
threefold  order:  (1)  the  Christ  of  Speculation  or 
the  Ideal  Christ,  (2)  the  Christ  of  Experience  or 
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the  Ethical  Christ,  (3)  the  Jesus  of  History  or  the 
Historical  Christ. 

(1)  The  Christ  of  Speculation. —  Ea,ch  of  the 
transcendental  philosophies  involved  a  speculative 
Christology.  The  first  phase  appears  in  Kant 
(1724-1804).  The  work  of  Kant  in  religious 
theory  is  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  His  equipment 
was  not  rich  enough  in  mind  or  heart  for  more. 
Hume,  as  he  tells  us,  '  awaked  him  out  of  his 
dogmatic  slumber,'  but  only  in  philosophy.  In 
religion  he  stood  in  line  with  the  previous  age. 
He  shared  the  unhistorical  views  of  the  18th  cent, 
and  its  '  rational '  religion.  What  of  personal 
religion  he  knew,  he  knew  intensely,  as  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  poorer  citizen  class, 
knows  it ;  but,  like  that  class  also,  with  narrow- 
ness. It  was  a  Christianity  of  heart  and  will, 
as  practised  among  the  common  people,  which  was 
real  to  him.  He  stood  quite  outside  Christianity 
in  its  ecclesiastical  or  mystical  forms.  Religious 
experience  of  any  independent  type,  except  as  a 
department  of  moral  life,  he  was  unconscious  of. 
He  had  no  consciousness  of  God  distinct  from  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  Hence,  when  he  came  to 
rationalize  his  religious  experience,  the  outcome, 
as  was  natural,  was  the  simple  translation  into 
forms  of  reflexion  of  an  imperious  moral  sense. 
The  Kantian  position  is  usually  termed  Ethical 
Deism.  The  extreme  deistic  view  is,  that  creation 
is  left  to  itself  save  for  occasional  Divine  interfer- 
ences. Kant's  central  doctrine  is  in  harmony— 
asserting  'the  absolute  value  of  the  ethical  life.' 
God  having  originally  created  man  and  endowed 
him  with  reason  and  free  will,  nothing  further  is 
necessary  on  the  Divine  side  for  moral  advance  or 
redemption.  Each  man,  as  a  moral  personality, 
rests  entirely  on  himself,  on  his  own  reason  and 
freedom,  and  may  make  moral  progress  quite 
independently.  His  moral  consciousness  is  con- 
ceived as  so  absolutely  self-suthcient  as  to  have 
no  need  of  outward  aid,  whether  from  Nature,  or 
Society,  or  God.  On  this  general  idea  he  con- 
structs his  conception  of  Christianity  and  Christ 
in  his  treatise.  Religion  ivithin  the  Bounds  of  mere 
Reason  (1793). 

He  starts  with  the  perception  of  conscience  of  a  radical  evil 
dwelling  in  human  nature  as  an  indubitable  fact  of  experience. 
The  return  to  good  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  thorough  revolution  of  the  entire  mode  of 
thought  which  establishes  a  new  character,  one  susceptible  of 
good,  on  the  basis  of  which  progressive  moral  improvement  is 
made  possible.  The  means  bj-  which  this  change  in  man  is 
brought  about  is  that  the  idea  of  moral  perfection,  for  which  we 
are  dfstined  from  the  Qrst,  is  brought  to  a  new  life  in  his  con- 
sciousness. But  in  no  way  can  the  ideal  of  a  humanity  well- 
pleasing  to  God  be  brought  home  to  us  more  vividly  than  under 
the  image  of  a  man,  who  not  only  himself  promotes  the  good  by 
word  and  deed,  but  is  also  ready  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  to 
endure  all  sorrows,  since  we  measure  the  greatness  of  moral 
strength  by  the  hindrances  to  be  overcome.  In  the  historical 
figure  of  Jesus  this  ideal  ajspears.  Not  as  though  the  idea  of  a 
humanity  well  pleasing  to  God  were  first  invested  with  power 
and  obligation  by  means  of  an  example  furnished  by  experience  ; 
rather  has  the  idea  its  reality  in  itself,  since  it  is  founded  on  our 
moral  reason.  Only  as  an  historical  eaxmplar  of  this  eternally 
true  idea  can  such  a  figure  as  that  of  Jesus  be  presented  to  us. 
In  Him  the  ideal  of  the  good  appeared  in  bodily  form.  When 
we  believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  object  of  our  saving 
faith  is  this  eternal  ideal  of  God-pleasing  humanity,  not  the 
historical  man  ;  the  ideal  of  which  the  historical  man  is  but  the 
highest  representation.  Incarnation  is  the  'personalization  of 
the  Moral  Ideal.'  Jesus  first  declared  the  moral  to  be  the  only 
saving,  and  afforded  in  His  life  and  death  an  example  of  it. 
This  exhausts  the  significance  of  His  Person. 

Opposition  to  Kant's  interpretation  of  religion 
as  mere  etliics  and  of  Christ  as  a  Moral  Example, 
impelled  more  genial  minds  like  Hamann,  Herder, 
Jacobi,  and  others  to  reactionary  insistence  on  the 
immediacy  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  the 
speciality  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  but  with 
neither  critical  nor  philosophical  depth.  The 
direct  succession  from  Kant  appears  in  Fichte 
(1762  -  1814),  who  was  impressed  witii  Kant's 
results,  started  from  them  as  a  disciple,  and  later 


carried    them   to    further   consistency,    and   in   so 
doing  advanced  decisively  beyond  them. 

With  Fichte,  Christ  was  the  first  to  apprehend 
the  Divine,  the  first  to  recognize  clearly  and  em- 
brace freely  the  Divine  will,  and  hence  is  the  first- 
begotten  of  God.  The  manner  of  His  apprehend- 
ing was  peculiar  to  Himself.  The  innnediate  unity 
of  God  and  man  in  the  spirit  in  which  religion  con- 
sists, came  to  Christ  not  by  speculative  philosophy 
or  tradition  as  it  does  to  us,  but  simply  through 
His  existence.  This  knowledge  was  to  Him  the 
2)rimary  and  absolute  thing,  immediately  identical 
with  His  self-consciousness.  In  Him,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  God  became  incarnate.  Fichte 
lal)ours  under  the  delusion  of  conceiving  personality 
as  a  limit  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  God  in  be- 
coming man  might  not  annihilate  but  enhance 
Ijersonality  and  raise  it  to  its  true  infinite  capacity, 
had  to  be  discerned.  The  attempt  came  with 
Schelling  (1775-1854),  whose  philosophy  is  a 
pliilosophy  of  the  Incarnation.  His  problem  is 
determined  for  him  by  the  conclusions  of  Fichte. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  relation  of  the  subject 
and  object,  human  and  Divine,  is  a  unity  of  .simiile 
identity.  But  such  an  identitj',  it  is  to  be  noted, 
ignores  the  characteristic  differentia  of  the  human, 
i.e.  that  in  the  essence  of  the  human  which  it  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  in  its  union  with  the  Divine. 
The  unity  with  which  Christology  is  particularly 
concerned,  cannot  be  understood  if  the  two  members 
of  the  antagonism  are  not  thought  out  purely  by 
themselves  according  to  their  idea.  The  unity  is 
not  a  true  unity  if  the  members  of  the  antagonism 
are  not  united  by  that  which  distinguishes  and 
opposes  tliem.  Those  two  considei'ations,  the 
essential  unity  of  the  subject  and  object,  and 
their  unity  in  the  midst  of  their  differences,  form 
Schelling's  contribution  to  this  high  debate.  To- 
gether they  yield  his  doctrine  of  the  Absolute. 

Whatever  is,  nature  and  spirit,  is  within  the  Absolute.  It 
embraces  aU  reality.  It  is  the  meeting  point, — the  neutrum, 
the  'indifference  point,' — of  subject  and  object,  preserving  the 
opposite  alongside  the  negation  for  each  per  se.  Moreover,  it  is 
living,  concrete,  being  by  ceaseless  self-birth  a  mobile,  willing, 
creati\  e  unity,  and  on  that  very  ground  necessarily  a  growth  or 
historical  process  (Werden).  in  history  the  Absolute  realizes 
itself.  It  could  not  become  manifest  in  itself ;  to  manifest  itself 
it  submits  to  limitations.  The  manifestation  is  not  in  any  one 
form  of  finite  limitation,  but  in  the  whole  field  of  history.  The 
finite  or  the  historical  is  that  in  which  the  Absolute  has  its  life  : 
the  form  in  which  the  Absolute  reveals  itself.  It  is  thus  not 
merely  finite,  it  contains  the  Infinite  within  it ;  the  human  holds 
the  Divine.  The  domain  of  history  is  the  birthplace  of  spirit ; 
history  itself  is  the  incarnation  of  God.  Everything  is  explain- 
able by  this  idea ;  God  in  His  growth  ( Werden)  or  the  Son  of  God. 
Nature  points  to  Him,  and  has  in  Him  its  final  causes  ;  history 
unfolds  the  aspects  of  His  life  ;  religion  experiences  Him  as 
personal  freedom  from  personal  evil. 

The  same  idea  is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ, 
in  His  historical  individuality,  is  notthe  Son  of  God  :  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  is  collective  humanity,  and  what  is  true  of  collective 
humanity  is  not  to  be  limited  to  Him.  The  Incarnation  is  falsely 
received  when  received  as  an  isolated  fact  in  time — it  was  from 
all  eternity,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  an  empirical  way. 
Christ,  however,  is  in  a  sense  the  beginning  of  this  incarnation  ; 
since  without  Him  it  could  not  have  come  to  be  or  be  known. 
In  Him  God  first  becomes  truly  objective.  As  such  He  is  the 
archetypal  Man,  the  universal  ideal  Man.  None  before  Him 
revealed  God  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  Him  all  men  since 
have  learned.  But  He  is  not  the  God-man.  Of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance is  the  description  Schelling  gives  of  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  objectifies  the  ideal  or  Divine  principle  immanent  in 
history.  At  one  period  he  teaches  that  the  Divine  can  mani- 
fest itself  only  in  an  endless  series  of  finite  forms,  in  the  totality 
of  which  its  inner  essence  is  to  be  known.  Here  there  are  two 
points  which  reveal  how  far  short  of  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
Creeds  such  theories  fall.  In  the  first  place,  the  finite  forms  are 
a  mere  series  of  fugitive  appearances  of  the  Infinite,  into  no  one 
of  which  the  Divine  veritably  enters  to  abide  :  they  can  only 
signify  the  Divine.  And  secondly,  so  long  as  it  is  so  the  finite 
forms  are  essentially-  equal  to  each  other :  they  represent  a 
uniform  series.  On  this  line  of  thought  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
preciating Christ  aright  is  insuperable.  In  the  last  and  highest 
form  of  his  philosophy,  Schelling  set  forth  a  more  fruitful 
estimate  of  the  finite  forms  which  reveal  the  Divine.  He  gives 
them  more  substance  and  concrete  content.  He  arranges  and 
organizes  them,  not  in  a  monotonous  series,  but  in  ascending 
scale  according  to  the  measure  in  whicli  the  Divine  spirit  rises 
victorious  in  each.     He  is  thus  enabled  to  point  to  the  unique- 
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nessof  Christ,  and  to  place  Him  at  the  head  of  the  series.  From 
another  direction  deepening  experience  led  him  to  a  richer  ap- 
preciation of  Christ's  Person.  The  power  of  evil,  lie  came  to 
see,  was  too  vast  to  be  overcome  by  man  alone  ;  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  personal  spirit  is  necessarily  the  work  of  God,  and 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  inmiediate  presence  of  God  in  human 
consciousness  and  knowledge.  The  more  mightily  evil  had 
come  forth  in  personal  form,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that 
spirit  should  appear  in  human  form  as  mediator — for  '  only  the 
personal  can  heal  the  personal.'  God  nmst  become  man.  In 
Christ  He  did  thus  become  man.  In  the  Personality  of  Christ 
the  Divine  spirit  is  not  simply  signified,  it  is  actualized.  In  Him 
tlie  single  personality  is  regarded  as  capable  of  taking  up  the 
perfect  will  of  God  into  itself,  and  thereby  of  attaining  absolute 
worth  and  becoming  a  true  representative  instead  of  a  transitory 
husk  of  the  Divine  life.  The  infinite  significance  of  personality 
is  declared. 

In  Hegel  (1770-1831)  speculation  reaches  its 
culmination.  Possessed  of  an  imperial  intellect,  he 
succeeds  in  constructing  a  system  (Absolute  Ideal- 
ism), with  extraordinary  skill  and  infinite  detail, 
Avhicli  co-ordinates  and  harmonizes  into  organic 
unity  tiie  various  principles  of  his  predecessors. 
His  indebtedness  to  Kant  and  Schelling  is  real, 
and  to  the  latter  special.  In  the  working  out  of 
the  Hegelian  scheme,  logical  considerations  are 
determining.  The  i)rocess  of  human  knowledge, 
with  its  alternate  analj-sis  and  synthesis,  is  the 
type  of  the  larger  process  of  tlie  universe.  All 
progress  is  through  distinction,  and  moves  through 
the  three  stej)s  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis. 
A  simple  truth,  once  discovered,  is  affirmed  as  if  it 
were  the  Avhole.  Presently  a  larger  experience 
forces  man  to  the  recognition  of  its  apjiarent 
opposite,  only  to  be  succeeded  later  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  l)otli  in  a  higher  unity.  Given  this 
simple  formula,  Hegel  will  build  you  the  universe. 

Hegel  admits  with  Schelling  the  absolute  unity  of  all  things 
and  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object.  But  while  Schelling, 
in  order  to  explain  how  everything  is  derived  from  this  unity, 
takes  his  point  of  departure  in  the  Absolute,  Hegel  starts  from 
the  Idea  (German,  Idee),  and  professes  by  the  force  of  dialectic 
alone  to  make  all  things  spring  from  the  Idea.  The  Idea  in- 
cludes the  Absolute  (which  is  the  pure  idea  considered  in  itself 
and  in  an  abstract  manner),  Nature  (which  is  the  idea  manifested 
and  become  object),  and  Spirit  (which  is  the  idea  turning  back 
on  itself  and  beholding  itself  as  soul,  as  society,  as  God).  The 
whole  course  of  historj-  is  the  coming  to  consciousness  of  the 
Absolute  as  Spirit,  an  august  process  which  culminates  in 
religion.  The  world  of  concrete  finite  experience  is  not  outside 
of  God,  but  is  a  moment  in  His  consciousness.  History  is  not 
un-Divine,  but  is  the  manifestation  of  God,  a  process  within  His 
infinite  Spirit.  Religion  is  the  function  of  the  human  spirit 
through  which  the  Absolute  comes  to  full  self-consciousness, 
and  as  such  is  the  synthesis  of  finite  and  Infinite.  Its  highest 
form  is  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  eternal  Idea  there  is  but  one  Son,  who  exists  in  the 
first  place  simply  for  the  'thinking  speculative  consciousness,' 
but  who,  in  order  to  be  universally  accessible,  must  also  exist 
for  the  'sensuous  representative  consciousness,'  must  be  seen 
to  sensible  intuition  as  an  historical  event.  The  Idea  must 
realize  itself  in  fact  if  all  men  are  to  be  made  conscious  of  it  and 
the  unirv  of  Divine  and  human  it  stands  for.  '  It  must  become 
an  object  in  the  world.  It  nmst  appear,  and  that  in  the  sen- 
suous form  appropriate  to  Spirit,  which  is  the  human  '  (Phil, 
of  Religion,  Eng.  tr.  p.  336).  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
Christianit.y.  '  Christ  has  appeared ;  a  Man  who  is  God  ;  God 
who  is  Man.'  Christianity  centres  in  the  historic  Christ.  'The 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  took  place  at  a  determinate 
time  and  in  this  particular  individual.'  In  consequence  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  man  has  learned  the  universal 
truth  that  it  is  eternally  and  essentially  characteristic  of  God  to 
be  and  to  become  man,  that  God's  true  existence  is  in  humanity 
which  is  termed  His  Church,  and  that  man  is  essentially  one 
with  God. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  broad  effect  of  such 
speculation  was  to  evaporate  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  substitute  a  'somewhat  else'  [erepov 
€vayye\Lov)  for  the  firm  truths  of  a  revealed  religion. 
A  God  personal  only  in  man,  such  as  the  Absolute, 
clearly  implies  that  God  is  not  personal.  An  ideal 
relation  without  personality  has  been  likened  to  a 
painted  horse  which  you  cannot  ride ;  and  when 
the  abstraction  of  the  metaphysician  interwoven 
in  the  uni^'erse  is  ottered  to  us  as  the  object  of 
Christian  belief,  one  who  feels  anything  of  the 
burdens  and  problems  of  life  will  turn  away  like 
Jacobi,  little  caring  to  know  of  a  God  avIio  made 
the  eye  but  sees  not,  the  understanding  but  neither 


knows  nor  wills.  An  Incarnation  which  maintains 
a  continuous  manifestation  of  God,  of  which  all 
men  are  the  bearers,  which  is  never  complete,  and 
which  dismisses  Christ's  pre-existence,  sinless  birth, 
resurrection,  Divine  authority  and  sole  mediation, 
is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  Scripture  statements, 
but  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  speculative 
movement  as  a  whole,  certain  outstanding  services 
to  Christological  theory  cannot  be  denied  it.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  study  of  Christ's  Person, 
and  in  so  doing  reacted  on  the  whole  theological 
Held.  By  constructing  a  theory  in  which  the  In- 
linite  and  the  finite,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  are 
not  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  demonstrated  the 
rationality  of  the  Incarnation.  By  its  discovery 
of  the  spiritual  principle  in  Nature,  History,  Man, 
as  the  truth  which  gives  them  all  their  reality  and 
unity,  and  by  the  identihcation  of  this  principle 
with  Incarnation,  it  showed  the  naturalness  of 
Christ's  Incarnation.  By  its  insistence  on  the 
truth  that  the  organon  of  religion  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  pliilosojihy,  it  has,  so  to  speak, 
rehabilitated  the  validity  of  religious  facts,  the 
treatment  of  which  with  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence characteristic  of  the  previous  age  becomes 
hereafter  an  unphilosophical  dogmatism.  It  has 
vastly  widened  the  range  and  deejjened  the  bases 
of  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  and  made  possible  a 
fresh  and  thorough  investigation,  in  the  way  of 
criticism  and  understanding,  into  the  data  which 
support  that  belief. 

(2)  TIte  Christ  of  Experience.  — The  Christian 
facts  and  the  Christian  consciousness  assert  them- 
selves in  the  experiential  theology  initiated  by 
Schleiermacher  (1768-1834).  As  Kant  inherited 
the  sturdy  conscience  of  the  Lutheran  Reform  in 
his  'categorical  imperative,'  so  Schleiermacher 
embodies  its  religious  fervour  in  his  '  feeling  of 
dependence,'  or  expericnre  of  God.  When  Kant 
describes  the  essence  of  religion  as  the  recognition 
of  all  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  God,  he  says 
the  same  thing  in  balder  language,  in  language 
less  mysticallj^  attractive,  than  that  of  Schleier- 
macher when  he  asserts  that  the  essence  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  sense  of  utter  and  all-round 
dependence  on  God.  From  his  training  among  the 
devout  brethren  of  Herrnhut,  and  by  a  natural  tem- 
perament of  warm  susceptibility,  Schleiermacher 
was  more  akin  to  Schelling  than  to  Kant,  who 
reiterates  the  essentiality  of  duty  as  Kant  does,  but 
of  duty  inspired  by  something  higher  than  Kant 
dreamed  of.  What  is  this  something  liigher? 
Schelling  had  termed  it  '  faith,'  '  fidelity  to  your- 
self and  God.' 

'Bj-  religiosity— the  inner  power  and  spirit  of  religion— I 
understand  not  an  instinct  groping  towards  the  Divine,  and  not 
mere  emotional  devoutness ;  for  God,  if  He  be  God,  must  be  the 
verv  heart  of  life,  of  all  thinking  and  all  action,  and  not  a  mere 
object  of  devout  passion  or  of  belief.  That  is  no  real  knowledge 
of  God  where  He  is  merely  object ;  either  God  is  not  known  at 
all.  or  He  is  at  once  subject  and  object  of  knowledge.  He  must 
be  at  once  our  very  self,  our  heart  of  hearts,  yet  comprehending 
all  other  hearts.'  "  '  Faith  is  to  be  understood  in  its  original 
sense  of  a  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Divine.'  Fundamentally 
this  is  Schleiermacher's  view,  when  he  bases  his  thouglit  on 
'  experience'  (lieden  ilher  die  Religion). 

Religion  is  the  element  of  life  whose  influence  penetrates  all 
other  parts  of  life.  Religion  is  not  a  knowing  ;  nor  an  action  : 
it  is  a  feeling.  It  is  not  as  science,  the  knowledge  of  finite 
things  in  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  not  as  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Cause.  It  is  not  as 
morals,  which  is  rather  the  full  exercise  of  its  impulses  in  action. 
It  contemplates  the  universe  indeed,  but  not  to  discover  the 
relations  of  its  parts ;  rather  to  watch  it  reverently  in  the 
representations  and  acts  characteristic  of  it,  and  to  let  itself  be 
seized  and  filled  in  childlike  passivity  by  its  immediate  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  universal 
being.  '  Thus  to  see  and  find  in  all  that  lives  and  moves,  in  all 
becoming  and  change,  in  all  action  and  suffering,  thus  to  have 
and  know  life  itself  "only  in  inmiediate  feeling  as  this  being,  this 
is  religion.'  Its  seat  is  in  the  soul.  The  central  quality  of  the 
soul  or  self-consciousness  is  a  certain  emotion  engendered  by 


the  contact  of  the  objective  world  with  the  individual ;  an 
emotion  which  is  prior  to  both  thought  and  action,  and  animates 
both.  It  is  this  emotion  which,  as  the  centre  of  existence  and 
the  meetinf^-point  of  the  individual  and  the  universe,  constitutes 
the  relijfious  sphere  of  man.  It  is  thus  not  the  mystical  sense 
of  absorption  in  the  Infinite.  ll,>sticism  has  ahvajs  supposed 
that  the  experience  of  Uod  can  lie  reached  only  by  means  which 
are  independent  of  the  world  and  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
life  ;  it  takes  tlie  wliole  world  of  sensible  objects  and  human 
interests  to  be  a  barrier  between  the  soul  and  God  ;  the  way  of 
perfection  consists  in  escaping  from  all  these  until  the  im- 
passioned soul  in  its  upward  flight  loses  itself  in  the  formless 
and  viewless  light  of  God.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary, 
teaches  that  the  experience  of  God's  real  existence  is  not  some- 
thing apart  from  all  the  human  interests  of  life.  It  can  come 
through  these  interests  only  by  deepening  them.  The  roots 
that  join  man  to  God  are  the  same  as  those  that  join  men  to  one 
another  and  to  Nature,  only  they  go  deeper.  The  religious 
experience,  again,  is  marked  by  spontaneity.  It  is  in  every 
man  with  the  original  impress  which  his  individuality  gives  it. 
Its  range  and  variety  are  infinite.  It  may  be  known  to  us, 
sliining,  as  it  were,  through  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  v\'orld  in 
whicli  we  live.  Sometimes  in  sorrow  and  suffering  it  conies  as 
'a  deeper  voice  across  the  storm.'  So,  too,  it  may  arise  when 
tlie  presence  of  something  true  or  beautiful  or  good  uplifts  us 
above  ourselves.  In  short,  everything  visible  and  invisible, 
every  part  and  event  of  experience,  may  become  an  appearance 
of  God,  and  be  a  means  of  grace.  Every  experience  may  be 
a  religious  experience.  A  strong  current  of  individuality  is 
characteristic  of  religion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
religion.  And  there  is  no  man  without  religion.  Hence,  too, 
the  relation  of  the  founder  or  teacher  of  any  historic  religion 
to  that  religion  is  intimate  and  necessary  ;  the  study  of  bis 
character  indispensable  to  the  true  understanding  of  it  and  its 
after  growths. 

On  the  basis  of  these  ideas  Schleiermacher  con- 
structs his  view  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion 
{Bedcn,  and  Der  Chvistl.  Glnube).  Here  the  point  of 
departure  is  Christian  experience  and  tlie  historic 
Jesus.  For  Schleiermacher  there  is  not  religion, 
but  simply  religions  ;  the  historical  relationships 
of  the  religions  he  does  not  know.  Every  new 
religion  rests  upon  a  new  intuition  of  the  universe. 
Jesas  of  Nazareth  had  such  an  intuition.  What 
was  it  ?  The  idea  of  Christianity  is  stated,  in  the 
fifth  Rede,  to  be  that  the  ruin  of  the  finite  in  its 
alienation  from  God  is  removed  :  '  ruin  and  re- 
demption are  in  this  mode  of  feeling  inseparably 
bound  up  with  each  other,  and  form  the  funda- 
mental relations  by  which  its  form  is  determined.' 
Christianity  makes  '  religion  itself  the  matter 
of  religion.'  Christ  discerned  in  all  things  the 
Divine  element.  He  discerned  at  the  same  time 
an  irreligious  principle  everywhere.  And  the 
clearness  with  which  He  saw  the  need  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  unspiritual  by  the 
spiritual  constitutes  what  is  specific  to  Him  and 
His  faith.  What  is  Divine  in  Him  is  not  His 
purity  or  originality  of  character  ;  but  the  '  splendid 
clearness  with  which  the  idea  He  had  come  to 
represent  shaped  itself  in  His  soul,  the  idea  that 
all  tiiat  is  finite  needs  the  hel])  of  something 
higher  to  be  connected  with  the  Deity ;  and  that 
for  the  man  who  is  entangled  in  the  finite  and 
particular,  salvation  is  to  be  sought  only  in  re- 
demption.' '  This  consciousness  of  the  uniqueness 
of  His  knowledge  of  God  and  being  in  God,  and  of 
its  power  to  communicate  itself  and  stir  up  re- 
ligion, this  was  the  consciousness  of  His  mediator- 
ship  and  Divinity.'  To  those  who  come  to  know 
Christ  it  does  communicate  itself  with  salutary 
energy,  so  that  they  become  new  creatures  :  He  is 
the  cause  of  the  new  life.  In  this  relation  He 
is  the  ideal  type  of  humanity,  and  possessed  a 
unique  perfection.  The  proof  lies  in  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inex- 
plicability  of  His  religious  consciousness  by  natural 
forces.  He  is  perfect  in  what  concerns  His  re- 
ligious consciousness  ;  here  He  was  what  He  Avas 
by  a  primitive  communication  from  God,  in  virtue 
of  Avhich  also  He  was  sinless.  Otherwise  He  M'as 
truly  man  and  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of 
human  growth.  Divine  in  a  sense.  He  was  not 
veritably  God ;  had  no  pre-temporal  being,  or 
miraculous  birth,   or  bodily  resurrection.     He  is 


Divine  simply  in  the  unique  and  perfect  satisfaction 
He  supplies  to  the  needs  of  the  believing  conscience  ; 
and  in  the  unique  and  perfect  manner  in  which  He 
Himself  realized  this  satisfaction  in  His  Person. 

The  culminating  point  of  tSchleiermacher's 
theory  is  the  affirmation  of  the  supernatural  con- 
sciousness of  Christ  and  the  al)solute  value  of  His 
Person.  In  this  regard  his  intluence  on  subsequent 
theology  has  been  of  rare  fruitfulness.  From  a 
niultituile  who  own  his  inspiration,  two  may  be 
selected  as  having,  in  an  original  manner,  corrected 
and  enlarged  his  principles  :  Kothe  and  Ritschl. 

Rothe(  1799-1807)  was  proliably  the  most  eminent 
divine  of  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  main- 
tained tliroughout  his  career,  amid  the  strong 
intellectual  and  critical  currents  of  that  time,  in  all 
of  which  he  shared,  a  personal  faith  of  extreme 
warmth  and  tenderness  in  Christ's  Person.  '  Bear 
Mith  you  the  living  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the 
historical  fact  Christ,  and  simply  live  your  human 
life  in  the  light  of  that  certainty,'  -was  the  ruling 
motive  of  his  inner  life  and  also  of  his  whole  theo- 
logical Avork  {Thevl.  Efhik  and  Dugmatik). 

Rothe  takes  his  start  with  Schleiermacher  in  the  conscious- 
ness, the  feeling  of  God  which  is  found  therein.  In  the  pre- 
sonality  of  man,  this,  the  Divine  principle,  is  at  war  with  the 
lower  or  material  principle,  its  contrary  spirit.  Not  until 
the  lower  is  vanquished  is  man  free  or  truly  himself.  Its  con- 
quest is  the  moral  task  of  mankind.  The  task  can  be  dis- 
charged only  in  a  moral  progress  of  two  stages,  in  which  the 
whole  nature  of  the  material  principle  shall  make  itself  felt  and 
be  transformed,  and  in  which  the  whole  nature  of  the  spiritual 
principle  shall  display  itself.  The  first  stage  involves  the 
passage  of  man  Miiough  sin.  In  the  second,  man  will  reach 
complete  unity  \\  ilh  tidd.  The  race  of  Adam  is  humanity  in  the 
first  stage  ;  Christ  crowns  it.  In  completing  its  task.  He  brings 
with  Him  a  new  power,  a  miraculous  force,  which  serves  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  development  of  the  race. 
Here  the  moral  evolution  is  at  the  same  time  religious,  since  the 
more  subordinate  the  insistence  of  sin,  the  more  direct  the 
emergence  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  of  the  nev\'  power,  the  more 
perfect,  i.e.,  the  assimilation  to  God.  The  appearance  of  Christ 
is  due  to  a  creative  act.  For  altlmngh  tlie  world  and  man  are 
made  by  God  in  an  organic  oneness,  tliey  are  not  so  made  that 
He  cannot  enter  in.  In  Christ  He  does  thus  enter.  In  Christ 
He  posits  a  new  commencement  of  humanity  ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  for  it  Rothe  admits  a  special  revelation  in  miracle  and 
inspiration.  The  new  power,  the  advent  of  Christ,  are  bj' 
supernatural  conception.  The  ministrj-  of  Christ  was  a  con- 
tinuous spiritualization  and  growing  deification  ;  in  actualizing 
the  constant  conquest  of  sin.  He  at  the  same  time  unfolds  the 
wealth  of  the  life  of  God.  The  living  substance  of  God  comes 
forth  in  Him.  The  historical  growth  of  Jesus  is  the  divinization 
of  man  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos  ; 
its  course  is  uninterrupted  from  His  birth  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary  which  marks  its  last  step  and  its  triumphant  close. 
Triumphant,  for  the  Redeemer  could  not  die  ;  face  to  face  with 
Him,  the  Holy  of  God,  death  had  no  power.  When  then  His 
sjiiritualization  is  achieved,  Jesus  lets  fall  His  earthly  envelope  ; 
and  from  that  hour  is  truly  God.  Not  that  He  is  to  be  identified 
with  God  the  Father.  God-man  on  earth,  He  remains  sucli  in 
the  heavens,  liberated  from  His  physical  organism,  and  invested 
with  a  body  corresponding  to  His  celestial  estate.  But  no  material 
barrier  now  restrains  His  power.  His  Spirit  acts  without  hind- 
rance on  the  world.  The  glorified  Lord  reveals  Himself  as 
'central  individuality,'  i.e.  the  secret  of  the  increasing  triumph 
of  the  spiritual  princijile  from  age  to  age.  When  the  totality  (if 
His  disciples  are  gathered,  the  Incarnation  will  be  complete  and 
the  creation  of  the  universe  closed.  At  this  stage  God  will  live 
no  longer  in  man  only,  but  in  the  organism  of  renewed  humanity 
('  Auf  dieseni  Punkt  ist  das  Menschsein  Gottes  zu  seinem 
Menschheitsein,'  Dogm.  ii.  179). 

Rothe's  is  a  grandiose  concejjtion  of  Morrd  In- 
rnrnation  exhibited  v\ith  incomparable  vigour  of 
thought.  Christ  is  no  incarnation  of  the  mythical 
sort,  as  in  the  imagination  of  India.  Nor  is  He 
as  one  of  the  Heroic  age,  such  as  most  primitive 
jjeoples  magnify.  He  is  man  truly,  yet  less  in- 
dividual man  than  man  generic,  Avhile  at  the  same 
time  (jod,  the  potency  that  rules  the  whole  Avorld- 
process.  In  its  cosmical  significance  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  Christ  has  never  before  received 
so  impressive  a  statement. 

Less  original  than  Schleiermacher  or  Rothe, 
Ritschl  (1822-1889),  taking  impulse  from  both, 
elaborates  a  system  less  speculative,  more  positive 
and  Scriptural.  His,  like  theirs,  is  a  doctrine  of 
redemption,  and  rests  on  experience.     He  construes 
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his  material,  however,  by  a  widely  divergent 
method.  The  critical  results  of  Tiibingen  had 
affrighted  him  with  their  divorce  of  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life  from  the  idea  of  His  Person.  The 
meta,physical  and  emotional  elements  in  the  idea 
of  Christ's  Person  current  in  the  schools  around 
repelled  him.  Ritschl  had  a  singularly  self-con- 
scious and  self-reliant  character,  and  at  the  bar  of 
the  rich  ethical  experience  jdelded  by  the  inner 
secrets  of  conscience  his  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  contemporary  tendencies  deepened.  Injustice 
was  done,  he  felt,  to  the  historical  and  social  and 
practical  aspects  of  Christian  truth.  From  that 
standpoint  he  directs  a  pungent  criticism  against 
the  tiieological  methods  in  vogue.  They  sought 
to  construe  Christianity  by  reference  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  reached  by  a  consideration  of  His 
relations  to  the  finite  world  and  human  history 
and  experience.  Ritschl  seeks  the  meaning  of 
God  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  soul 
of  Christ  and  in  the  activities  of  His  earthly  life. 
It  was  in  that  soul  and  in  His  earthly  experience 
that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men  was 
achieved.  Not  in  the  heavens  by  transactions  on 
man's  behalf  within  the  Trinity,  as  the  orthodox 
schools  taught ;  nor  by  His  immanent  operations 
in  cosmic  and  human  progress,  as  speculation 
dreamed  ;  but  in  the  moral  personality  and  acts  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  process  of  redemption  is  not 
metaphysical  or  evolutionary,  it  is  psychological. 
It  was  not  to  jirovide  the  prior  conditions  which 
should  release  the  mercy  of  God,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
or,  on  the  other,  to  overthrow  an  enemy  encami^ed 
in  man.  Yet  it  was  more  than  the  announcement 
as  by  a  prophet  that  God  had  forgiven  or  was 
ready  to  forgive.  Both  Ansehn  and  Socinus  failed 
Ritschl.  According  to  his  view,  what  is  meant  by 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  is 
tliat  when  God  took  human  nature  in  Christ  He 
actualized  the  forgiving  presence  of  God.  God  in 
Him  Avas  in  human  nature,  not  on  a  visit,  not 
arranging  the  conditions  on  which  it  could  be 
redeemed,  but  actually  redeeming  and  appro- 
l)riating  it.  Christ  revealed  the  Father  not  by 
holding  Him  up  to  be  seen,  but  by  bearing  Him  in 
upon  us,  leavening  us  with  Him  jiractically  and 
consciously.  The  held  of  Christ's  work  lay  there- 
fore in  His  own  spiritual  history,  and  among  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  human  nature  (cf.  Forsyth, 
Religion  in  Recent  Art,  Lect.  7).  This  is  Ritschl's 
tirst  important  deflexion  from  Schleiermacher's 
procedure.  The  Christian  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience to  which  he  appeals  is  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  historic  Jesus,  as  made  known 
in  the  Gospel  records.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
in  isolated  individualism,  as  was  the  case  with 
Sciileiermacher's  appeal  to  the  inner  consciousness. 
It  has  in  consequence  an  objective  character  alien 
from  his  method  and  from  the  subjectivism  and 
sentimental  piety  often  accompanying  it.  There 
is  a  second  deflexion  of  not  less  importance.  The 
Christian  experience  to  which  Ritschl  appeals  is 
realized  socially  and  practically  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

'  There  must  be  added  [to  Schleiermacher's  theory]  the  preg- 
nant truth  that  this  religion,  like  all  religions  and  all  spiritual 
activities,  can  only  be  rightly  set  forth  in  the  fellowship  which, 
on  the  presupposition  of  the  redeeming  work  of  the  Founder, 
exists  as  the  sharing  and  spreading  of  this  redeeming  activity. 
Redemption,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Redeemed  Community 
stand  for  theological  knowledge  in  an  inseparable  relation ' 
(Jutit.  and  Recon.  i.  p.  495  f.). 

Ritschl's  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  specially 
worthy  of  study.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  his  view- 
is  at  once  [a)  a  moral  ideal,  (b)  a  social  organization, 
(c)  a  religious  good.  The  Kingdom  and  not  the 
individual  man  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  electing 
love.  To  the  Kingdom,  the  Fellowship  of  Faith, 
belongs  redemption,  which  is  appropriated  by  the 


believer  only  as  a  member  of  it.  And  he  shares 
in  it  in  the  measure  in  which  he  discharges  his 
obligations  towards  it ;  it  is  as  he  loves  and  serves 
his  neighbour  that  he  is  justified  of  God.  The 
reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  the  community  of 
believers  engenders  experience  of  Christ,  by  which 
men  learn  His  Avorth  for  them.  As  the  value  of 
each  is  determined  by  his  service  to  the  whole,  so 
is  Christ's  worth  (equivalent  in  Ritschl's  jjhrase  to 
His  nature  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  to  us)  to  be 
estimated  by  His  work. 

0ns  uch  principles,  what,  then,  is  the  worth  of 
Christ?  Christ  has  the  worth  of  God.  He  is  a 
prophet  sent  from  God,  yet  more  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding prophets  of  the  OT.  He  makes  Himself 
known  as,  and  is,  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  moral  world  all  personal  authority  is  conditioned 
upon  the  nature  of  one's  vocation  and  upon  the  connexion 
between  one's  fitness  for  his  special  calling  and  his  faithful 
exercise  of  it.  Accordingly  the  permanent  significance  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  His  community  is  based,  first,  on  the  fact  that  He 
was  the  only  one  qualified  for  His  special  calling,  the  intro- 
duction of  ihe  Kingdom  of  God;  that  He  devoted  Himself  to 
the  exercise  of  this  highest  conceivable  calling  in  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  and  in  loving  action  without  break  or  deviation  ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  as  a  proof  of  His  fidelity,  He  freely 
accepted  in  willing  patience  the  wrongs  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  and  the  fickleness  of  the  people  brought 
upon  Him,  and  which  were  so  many  temptations  to  draw  Him 
back  from  His  calling.  Second,  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
calling  or  the  final  purpose  of  His  life,  viz.,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
is  the  very  purpose  of  God  in  the  world,  and  is  thus  recognized 
by  Christ  Himself.  The  solidaric  unity  between  Christ  and 
God,  which  Jesus  accordingly  claims  for  Himself,  has  reference 
to  tlie  whole  extent  of  His  activity  in  His  calling,  and  consists 
in  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  love  of  God  and  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  in  His  calling.  Now  Jesus,  being  the  first  to 
realize  in  His  own  personal  life  the  final  purpose  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  is  therefore  alone  of  His  kind  ;  for  should  any  other 
fulfil  the  same  task  so  perfectly  as  He,  j'et  he  would  be  unlike 
Him  because  dependent  upon  Him.  Therefore,  as  the  original 
type  of  humanity  to  be  united  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He  is 
the  original  object  of  the  love  of  God,  so  that  the  love  of  God 
for  the  members  of  His  Kingdom  also  is  mediated  only  through 
Him.  When,  therefore,  this  Person,  active  in  His  peculiar 
calling,  whose  constant  motive  is  recognizable  as  unselfish  love 
to  man,  is  valued  at  His  whole  worth,  then  we  see  in  Jesus 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  as  love,  grace,  and  faithfulness' 
(Wnterricht,  pt.  i.  §§  21-22).  There  is  a  third  consideration 
(§  23),  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world  and  resurrection.  '  These 
relations  which  are  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation  of  Jesus 
and  are  apparent  in  the  account  of  His  life,  are  referred  to  in 
the  confession  of  the  Godhood  of  Christ  which  the  Christian 
community  has  made  from  the  beginning '  (§  24). 

In  sum,  Christ's  Divinity  is  confessed  when  it  is 
seen  that  His  will  was  in  perfect  identification  with 
the  Divine  pur])ose  in  things  or  the  will  of  God ; 
and  that  He  displayed  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
highest  Divine  attributes.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
by  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father's  will  and 
by  His  perfect  obedience  to  it.  After  this  manner 
He  fully  revealed  the  essence  of  God  ;  and  that  in 
the  activities  of  a  human  life  ;  and  in  a  sinless 
human  life.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thus  not 
based,  as  is  usually  done,  on  the  supernatural  facts 
of  pre-existence,  virgin  birth,  miraculous  works, 
and  resurrection.  These,  however,  are  not  denied ; 
only,  Ritschl  would  contend,  the  right  appreciation 
of  their  truth  comes  after  the  moral  witness,  from 
reflexion  on  believing  experience. 

Ritschlian  princijiles  and  results  have  been  the 
subject  of  violent  polemic.  It  is  with  their  broad 
ett'ect  only  that  we  are  here  concerned.  What  that 
is,  is  obvious.  Ritschl  has  brought  back  men's 
thought  to  Christ  as  the  centre  of  Christianity,  to 
Christ's  character  as  moral  power,  and  to  religion 
as  the  btiilder  up  of  spiritual  life  by  enlightening 
the  conscience  and  educating  the  will.  Religious 
truth  can  be  verified  by  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact ;  inner  fact,  no  doubt,  and  not 
scientific,  but  truer  than  what  is  outward.  But 
when  the  theological  reasoner  abandons  the  ground 
of  fact  and  the  safe  circle  of  practical  reason  for 
the  shifting  mirages  of  speculation,  then  he  uses 
words  without  meaning.  Christian  verity  rests 
primarily  on  internal  exjjerience,  and  answers  to 


the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the  moral  life.  It 
lias,  indeed,  other  relations  and  aspects  that  tran- 
scend experience  and,  consequently,  our  under- 
standing. All  that  can  be  said  there  is,  Exit  in 
iiii/afcria.  Ritschlian  modesty  is  often  misunder- 
stood. But  it  has  served  to  clear  the  ground 
witliin  the  range  of  spiritual  experience,  and  floods 
this  ground  with  light.  There  is  no  true  doctrine 
tiiat  can  contradict  this  light,  or  shelter  itself  from 
its  penetration. 

The  influence  of  Ritschl  is  the  predominant  theo- 
logical force  of  the  hour.  It  is  felt  wherever  the 
attraction  of  religious  problems  is  felt.  He  is  best 
interpreted,  not  as  the  propounder  of  a  '  theology 
without  metapiiysics,'  or  a  '  religion  without 
mysticism  '  (for  he  propounds  neither),  but  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  '  Christian  consciousness '  of  Schleier- 
maclier.  He  closes  so  far  the  movement  begun  by 
the  latter.  That  movement  is  familiar  to  religious 
thinkers  in  this  country  in  the  more  sober  theology 
of  Coleridge,  of  Maurice,  and  of  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  who  may  justly  be  termed  the  guides  of 
the  higher  religious  thinking  in  England  in  the 
first  half  of  last  century.  Coleridge  (1772-1834), 
adoj^ting  Kant's  forms  of  thought  and  imbibing 
Schleiermacher's  spirit,  introduced  the  fruits  of 
their  teachings  into  England,  where  thought  was 
dominated  by  Locke  in  philosophy  and  Faley  in 
theology.  The  '  Reason '  of  Colericlge  is  the  'Prac- 
tical Reason '  of  Kant,  wliich  grasps  the  higher 
principles.  Like  Schleiermacher,  he  falls  back  on 
experience  as  the  test  of  sacred  truth.  He  believes 
Christian  truth  because  it  '  finds '  him.  Coleridge 
shared  in  all  the  characteristics  of  the  C4erman 
school  from  whom  he  borrowed.  He  was  no  meta- 
physician. He  was  a  great  interpreter  of  spiritual 
facts,  a  student  of  spiritual  life,  a  subject  of  spirit- 
ual experience.  He  saw  in  Christianity  the  true 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  being.  He 
brought  human  nature  near  again  to  Christianity. 
He  changed  the  conception  of  Christianity  from 
being  a  traditional  creed  till  it  became  a  living 
expression  of  spiritual  consciousness.  '  After  him,' 
says  INIark  Pattison,  '  the  evidence  makei's  ceased 
as  beneath  the  sjjell  of  some  magician.'  The  line 
of  thought  marked  out  by  the  disjointed  reflexions 
of  Coleridge  Avas  continued  by  F.  D.  Maurice 
(1805-1872),  who  had  been  influenced  also  by 
Erskine,  and  still  more  by  his  own  inner  conflicts. 
His  best  energies  were  absorbed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Incarnation.  By  it  alone,  according  to  his  view, 
could  our  nature  be  svifficient  for  perfect  life. 
Quite  in  the  style  of  the  later  Ritschl,  he  rests 
faith  on  historic  fact,  and  Hnds  the  essential  ground 
of  human  life  in  the  Personality  of  Christ  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  Divine  will  and  character.  Akin, 
in  like  manner,  is  his  insight  into  the  social  aspects 
of  Christian  truth,  the  spring  of  his  abounding 
personal  philanthrojw,  and  the  inspiration  of  that 
movement  which  had  for  its  chief  tenet  the  social 
utilization  of  religion,  the  movement  of  Christian 
Socialism.  More  apart  and  less  orthodox  stood 
Thomas  Erskine,  who  recalls  his  friend  Fichte  in 
not  a  few  touches  of  nature  and  conviction.  He 
was  no  student  as  Coleridge,  nor  of  practical  bent 
as  Maurice.  Meditative  and  introspective,  he 
sought  the  truth  by  patient  thoughtfulness  and 
deduction  from  his  own  experience — deeper  thought, 
not  larger  knowledge.  He  brings  out  an  aspect  of 
the  '  theology  of  consciousness '  not  emphasized 
hitherto,  viz.  that  religious  experience  is  a  grow- 
ing and  endlessly  growing  inner  perception. 

The  experiential  movement  has  a  second  phase, 
which  calls  for  some  mention  in  its  bearing  on 
present-day  ideas  of  Christ.  It  is  a  phase  outside 
the  Churches,  although  not  always,  or  necessarily, 
hostile   to   them.     It   shows   itself  in   the  rise  of 


ethical  societies  in  America,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  this  country.  Its  aims  are  familiar 
to  us  in  Britain  from  the  writings  of  Matthew 
Arnold  (1822-1888).  Much  theological  liberalism 
moves  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  last  forty  years  a  succession  of  writers  has  maintained 
that  while  the  moral  and  practical  elements  of  Christianity  are 
entirely  commendable  and  necessary,  its  theology  is  discredited, 
and  must  be  abandoned.  The  aspirations  of  such  writers 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  writers  still  more 
radical,  who  denounce  not  only  the  theology,  but  the  ethics  as 
well,  of  the  Christian  Church,— writers  including  men  so  widely 
parted  from  each  other  as  Nietzsche  the  Darwinian  and  Maeter- 
linck the  mystic.  Of  these  societies  it  is  relevant  to  our 
purpose  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  within  the  line  of 
progress.  The  Ethical  Theology,  and  in  particular  the  school 
of  Ritschl,  is  sometimes  set  side  by  side  with  them.  But  without 
warrant.  These  societies,  often  divergent  from  one  anotlier, 
have  a  certain  unity,  and  it  is  precisely  by  the  principle  of  that 
unity  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  ethical  movement 
in  theology  as  well  as  from  orthodox  Christianity.  The  Person 
of  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  these  last.  It  is  nothing  to  those  schools. 
They  are  inimical  not  only  to  historical  Christianity,  but  to  the 
historical  Christ.  They  combine  in  identifying  all,  in  historical 
Christianity  and  in  the  historical  Christ,  that  is  not  purely  moral 
and  spiritual,  with  the  mere  swathing-bands  which  the  spirit  is 
to  outgrow.  Nurtured  on  the  modern  conscience,  they  have  not 
drunk  its  deepest  draught,  that  inner  power  of  Divine  mystery 
which  awakens  conscience  and  deepens  it  as  nothing  else.  The 
spiritual  side  of  the  Christian  conscience,  in  its  sense  of  sin  and 
revelation  of  Divine  pity  and  forgiveness,  is  unfelt.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  so  much  '  Broad  '  or  '  Liberal '  religious  thought  fails. 
There  is  a  liberalism  which  is  onlj'  the  rich  and  complex  mani- 
festation of  the  magnificent  capacities  of  the  Christian  Faith 
claiming  all  life  for  Christ ;  and  there  is  a  liberalism  which, 
when  extracted  from  the  haze  which  its  upholders  cast  around 
it,  is  found  to  be,  in  its  underlying  postulates,  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  historic  faith.  It  seeks  a  purely  spiritual 
Christ.  And  when  it  has  found  Him,  He  is  neither  truly  human 
nor  Divine  ;  He  is  at  once  a  non-historical  and  a  non-mysterious 
Being.  Undogmatic  Christianity  is  simply  abstract  theism. 
Against  its  empty  abstraction  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  its 
anajniic  conception  of  Christ's  Person,  the  experience-theology 
is  a  passionate  protest. 

(3)  The  Christ  of  History. — Concurrently  with  the 
foregoing  movements  has  gone  another,  simpler 
indeed,  and,  since  there  are  no  truths  which  more 
readily  gain  assent  or  are  more  firmly  retained 
than  those  of  an  historical  order,  more  within  the 
grasp  of  the  jiopular  mind,  but  also  for  that  verj' 
reason  more  nearly  touching  the  instincts  of  the 
popular  faitli^the  historical  and  literary  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  finds  its  sources  and  growth 
both  within  and  without  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 
It  is  part  of  the  general  movement  of  science,  the 
application  of  the  methods  of  science,  observation, 
hypothesis,  and  induction,  to  the  facts  of  Hebrew 
and  Christian  history.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
universal  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery 
should  feel  itself  free  to  range  over  the  whole  field 
of  secular  history,  and  be  restrained  from  operating 
in  the  departments  of  sacred.  And  so  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  taken,  as  scholarship  had  already 
been  taking  the  classical  books  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  a  literature  of  many  fragments  and 
times,  and  of  varying  authority.  Their  commands 
and  teaching  and  records,  all  alike  have  been 
judged  according  to  the  occasion  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  given  forth.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  interpreted,  not  absolutely,  but 
relatively.  The  Bible,  as  to  its  text,  structure, 
the  authorship  of  its  several  parts,  and  its  literary 
and  didactic  form,  is  read  and  understood  like  all 
other  ancient  literature.  Then,  too,  from  the 
theological  fluctuations  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  special  impulses  entered.  Religion,  as 
Coleridge  reminds  us,  consists  of  ideas  and  facts 
both  ;  the  Christian  religion  blends  together  in- 
separably the  historical  and  the  spiritual.  The 
variations  in  religious  and  philosophical  theory  in 
consequence  closely  aflect  the  character  of  historical 
study,  and  in  an  instance  such  as  that  of  the 
Christian  history,  where  the  historical  substance 
is  large,  with  effects  of  the  gravest  kind.  Further, 
tlie  emergence  of  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  in 
scientific  circles  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 


its  rapid  acceptance  and  application  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  created  a  temper  of  naturalism,  which 
reacted  on  Biblical  criticism  and  Christological 
doctrines.  Especially  in  the  forms  of  Positivism 
(Comte)  and  of  Agnosticism  (Huxley  and  Spencer), 
this  temper  rejects  every  form  of  theism  which 
asserts  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the 
beneficent  character  of  His  relation  to  the  world  of 
men  and  tilings  ;  and,  professing  itself  ignorant  of 
anything  better,  has  lost  all  belief  in  any  wisdom 
or  love  but  that  which  springs  from  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  a  theory  which  limits  know- 
ledge to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  physical 
senses — the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  has  its  own  view  of  history,  and 
of  Christian  history,  as  a  natural  evolution.  The 
new  historical  sense,  combined  with  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  in  terms  of  the  facts  of 
man's  existence  and  human  experience,  incited  to 
a  re-reading  of  the  Biblical  records  and  a  resetting 
of  their  material  data,  which  has  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  general 
mind,  and  most  powerfully  influenced  the  growth 
of  a  purely  humanitarian  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.  'History,'  says  Mommsen,  '  has  a 
nemesis  for  every  sm.'  For  seventeen  centuries 
the  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  been  carelessly  or 
impatiently  treated  :  they  were  now  to  take  em- 
phatic revenge. 

The  process  begins  with  D.  F.  Strauss  (1808-1874). 
Strauss  runs  his  theory  through  the  Gospels  like  a 
ploughshare  through  a  field  of  daisies.  His  interest 
is  of  a  purely  negative  character.  He  disintegrates 
the  narratives  and  dissolves  the  facts  in  a  series  of 
writings,  in  which,  with  frankness  and  lucidity,  he 
expounds  what  it  has  become  common  to  call  the 
point  of  view  of  modern  science  as  to  Christ's 
Person.  His  object  throughout  was  polemical.  It 
was  to  find  a  way  out  of  supernatiiralism.  What- 
ever system  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  his  object  he  eagerly  embraced.  In  his 
first  book  he  employs,  on  the  basis  of  the  well- 
known  Hegelian  distinction  between  the  idea  and 
the  fact,  the  notional  and  the  historical,  his  mythi- 
cal theory  as  a  means  of  exit  ;  in  his  last,  Darwin 
and  natural  science  come  to  his  aid. 

It  is  by  his  '  mythical  theory '  that  Strauss  is  best  known. 
'Myth,'  lie  says,  'is  the  creation  of  fact  out  of  an  idea.'  The 
miraculous  is  a  foreign  element  in  the  Gospel  narratives  of 
Christ  which  defies  all  historical  treatment,  and  the  conception 
of  the  myth  is  the  means  which  we  shall  use  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  element  from  our  subject.  The  mythical  principle  is  well 
expressed  by  de  Wette  :  '  When  anj'  record  relates  inconceivable 
things  in  good  faith,  it  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  historical,  but 
as  mythical.'  Strauss  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  principle  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  so  that  every  narrative  which  is  in 
disaccordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  pronounced  to  be 
mythical.  The  narratives  connected  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  poetical  myths.  That  prophet  having  afterwards 
played  a  great  part,  and  having  been  found  in  relation  with 
Jesus,  the  Church  judged  it  appropriate  to  glorify  him  in  this 
way.  The  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  have  nothing  historical 
about  them  :  they  are  the  work  of  Judaizing  Christians,  who 
believed  that  the  Messiah  must  necessarily  descend  from  David. 
The  history  of  the  birth,  baptism,  and  temptation  of  Jesus  are 
myths  designed  to  establish  His  supernatural  origin.  Jesus  was 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  work  at  the  outset  He 
undoubtedly  wished  only  to  continue  ;  but  by  degrees  He  came 
to  believe  Himself  the  Messiah,  and  hoped  to  found  a  political 
kingdom  by  supernatural  nieans.  Putting  the  moral  laws  above 
the  ilosaic,  He  abolished  the  latter.  He  made  missionary 
journeys.  He  did  not  perform  miracles ;  but  could  heal 
demoniacs,  and  on  that  account  all  sorts  of  marvellous  facts 
have  been  attributed  to  Him.  He  did  not  foretell  His  death  or 
resurrection.  He  did  not  institute  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
disciples,  convinced  that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  in  the 
tomb,  had  visions  and  hallucinations  which  showed  Him  to 
them  risen  again.  Life  did  not  exist  in  Christ  in  a  perfect 
manner  ;  He  is  not  the  ideal  of  humanity.  The  traditional  faith 
is  entirely  without  historical  foundation. 

The  work  of  Strauss  was  continued  with  modi- 
fications peculiar  to  themselves  by  Bruno  Bauer 
and  others,  and  suggested  the  more  serious  labours 
of  the  Tiibingen  School,  headed  by  F.  C.  Baur 
(1792-1860).     The  all-important  problem  was  now 


the  historical  reality  of  Jesus.  Baur,  differing  in 
this  from  Strauss,  seeks  a  solution  through  St. 
Paul,  and  a  critical  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
Christianity.  His  theory  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Hegelian  category  of  thesis  and  antithesis. 

In  four  Epistles — in  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Galatians — we  have,  according  to  Baur,  authentic  Apostolic 
documents,  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul.  They  are  our  best 
authorities  on  every  question  touching  the  origin,  nature,  and 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity.  'They  reveal  antitheses  of 
thought,  a  I  Petrine  and  a  Pauline  party  in  the  Church.  The 
Petrine  was  the  primitive  Christian,  made  up  of  men  who, 
while  believing  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  did  not  cease  to  be 
Jews.  The  Pauline  was  a  reformed  and  Gentile  Christianity, 
which  aimed  at  universalizing  the  faith  in  Jesus  by  freeing  it 
from  the  Jewish  law  and  traditions.  The  universalism  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  its  historical  importance  and 
achievements,  are  thvis  really  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
His  work  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the 
opposition  of  the  older  Apostles.  The  men  who  had  been  with 
Jesus  did  not  understand  Him  ;  Paul  did  by  natural  ability. 
Not  the  unity  but  the  differences  and  antagonisms  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  are  the  key  to  all  its  problems,  the  point  on  which 
the  constructive  historian  nmst  stand  if  he  would  do  his  work. 
The  memorials  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  compromises  by 
which  it  was  ended  lie  in  the  canonical  literature  of  primitive 
Christianity.     They  are  best  understood  as  Tendem-schri/ten. 

It  is  not  easy  to  affirm  what  position  Baur  assigns  to  Christ. 
He  is  preoccupied  with  Paul.  In  a  study  on  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  '  Son  of  Man,'  he  strives  to  reconstruct,  by  means 
of  the  historical  data  which  the  Gospels  furnish  us,  the  con- 
sciousness which  Jesus  had  of  Himself  and  His  Messianic 
character,  but  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are  vague  and 
contradictory.  Sometimes  he  admits  that  the  historian  finds 
in  Jesus  certain  characteristics  which  indicate  that  He  possessed 
qualities  unknown  to  other  men  ;  sometimes  he  affirms  tliat  it 
is  less  the  original  Person  of  Christ  than  faith  in  His  Person 
that  has  been  the  basis  of  the  historical  developmtnt  of 
Christianity. 

Baur's  picture  of  the  early  Church  and  of  Christ 
is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  utterly  incorrect 
in  its  chief  and  essential  features.  Why  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  under  the  domination  of 
a  rigid  philosophical  system  which  narrowed  his 
outlook,  and  prevented  him  from  seeing  a  multi- 
tude of  historical  facts  of  a  different  character 
from  those  upon  which  he  based  his  reconstruction. 
The  scholars  who  have  done  most  to  secure 
recognition  for  those  new  facts  are  Ritschl  and 
Renan.  The  essence  of  the  advance  made  by 
Ritschl  lies  simply  in  the  denial  tliat  the  evolution 
of  early  Christianity  was  a  purely  immanent 
process,  and  in  the  recognition  of  certain  outside 
forces  as  determinatiye  factor's  in  the  development. 
The  cardinal  factor  assumed  by  him  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Gneco-Roman  world.  According  to  his 
view,  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  means 
the  substitution  of  institutionalism,  ecclesiasticism, 
and  sacerdotalism  for  the  spiritual  individualism 
of  the  earliest  period,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grteco-Roman  spirit  which  came 
into  the  Church  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  1st  cent.,  and  which  was  thenceforth  a 
controlling  influence  in  its  development.  Essenti- 
ally in  his  spirit  a  group  of  younger  historians 
have  sought  for  still  other  outside  factors,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  historian's  outlook. 

E.  Renan  (1823-1892),  trained  for  the  Romanist 
priesthood,  which  he  renounced,  and  attracted  for 
a  time  by  German  Idealism  without  settling  in  it, 
encountered  influences  which  were  to  enlighten 
the  obscurity  that  his  Catholic  education  and 
German  initiation  had  left  in  his  thought.  His 
special  work  was  done  in  the  Semitic  domain. 

A  visit  to  Palestine  in  1860  offered  the  occasion  for  a  Life  of 
Jesus.  In  reading  the  Gospel  in  Galilee,  he  tells  us,  the  per- 
sonality of  this  great  Founder  had  forcibly  appealed  to  him  ; 
and  the  first  sketch  of  the  book  was  traced  amidst  the  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  no  common  book,  the  Vie  de  Jesus. 
It  sketches  a  life  of  Christ  which  has  won  wide  attention  and 
acceptance.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  simple,  contemplati\e, 
innocent,  rustic  saint,  with  a  villager's  childlike  ideas  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glories  of  a  court.  These  ideas 
He  expresses  in  His  parables  about  kings,  says  Renan,  with  the 
most]delightful  naivete  and  want  of  eonnaissance  des  choses— 
but  with  a  religious  fire  of  love  burning  in  His  heart,  a  profound 
apprehension  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  that  ardour  to  bring 
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others  to  the  same  love  of  Him  which  gives  force  and  breadth 
to  the  least  experienced  wisdom.  His  whole  nature  revolted 
against  the  hard  and  false  sanctimony  of  the  Pharisees.  With 
regard  to  the  Law,  He  had  eagerly  accepted  the  teaching,  then 
widely  disseminated  among  the  Jews,  of  the  school  of  Hillel. 
But  it  would  not  be  for  even  the  widest  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
says  Renan,  that  Christ  could  have  felt  an.y  great  fascination. 
The  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  more  recent  Messianic  literature  had 
for  many  reasons  a  greater  imaginative  charm  for  His  genius. 
From  the  Book  of  Daniel  He  drew  the  Messianic  title  '  Son  of 
Man,'  which,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  His  own  exquisitely 
human  genius.  He  reserved  specially  for  Himself.  Moreover, 
the  attempt  in  these  books  to  sketch  the  future  course  of 
history  was  the  origin  of  Christ's  own  millennial  dreams,  and  the 
source  of  much  of  His  imaginative  power  over  His  countrymen. 
Then  there  was  the  freedom  of  His  life  in  Galilee.  'That 
mountain  summit  of  Nazareth  where  no  man  of  modern  days 
can  sit  without  a  troubled  feeling  about  his  destiny,  there 
Jesus  sat  twenty  years  without  a  doubt.  Delivered  from  self- 
seeking,  the  source  of  our  troubles,  which  makes  us  seek 
bitterly  for  some  interest  in  virtue  beyond  the  tomb.  He  thought 
only  of  His  work,  of  His  nation,  of  the  human  race.  Those 
mountains,  that  sea,  that  azure  heaven,  those  high  tablelands 
on  the  horizon,  were  for  Him  not  the  melancholy  vision  of  a 
soul  which  interrogates  nature  about  its  lot,  but  the  certain 
symbol,  the  transparent  shadow,  of  an  invisible  world  and  a 
new  heaven.'  Thus  love  of  His  spiritual  Father,  Hebrew 
poetrj',  the  living  spirit  of  the  Law,  the  visions  of  a  Messianic 
age  that  should  include  the  whole  jace  of  man.  His  ignorance 
of  science  and  belief  in  the  plenary  force  of  Divine  volition,  the 
political  freedom  of  His  time  which  scarcely  interfered  with 
individual  action,  the  beauty  of  nature  about  Him,  and  His 
wonderful  power  of  inspiring  love  in  the  simple  men  who  came 
to  Him — all  tended  to  raise  to  the  highest  intensity  a  character 
of  marvellous  breadth  and  force.  Jesus  did  not  come  '  stainless 
out  of  the  struggle  of  life.'  It  was  the  instinct  of  genius  for 
acting  upon  the  world  that  led  Him  into  the  Messianic  groove 
of  thought.  It  was  that  that  soiled  His  purity,  though  without 
it  He  never  could  have  founded  a  lasting  Church.  If  He  had 
any  original  defect  of  nature,  it  was  the  universal  Eastern  fault 
of  a  want  of  sincerity  with  Himself.  The  growing  fascination 
of  His  spiritual  and  Messianic  ideas  gave  Him  impatience  of  the 
appetite  for  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  demand 
for  miracle  He  had  to  meet,  and  was  not  above  getting  up 
fictitious  miracles  as  a  sort  of  '  pious  fraud,'  e.g.  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus.  The  same  necessity  led  Him  into  fanaticism,  which 
eventually  urged  Him  to  death  ;  '  the  tone  which  He  had  taken 
could  not  be  sustained  ;  it  was  time  for  death  to  come  and 
unloose  the  knot  of  a  situation  of  the  extremest  tension.' 

Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus  is  penetrated  by  a  pro- 
found feelinj;  of  His  human  personality,  its  charm, 
its  potence,  its  pre-eminence,  its  capability  to 
create  a  faith.  It  has  been  sho\vn  to  be  inaccurate 
in  details,  and  meagre  and  uncertain  in  its  know- 
ledge, especially  of  the  Jewish  environment  in 
wliich  Jesus  grew  up.  It  displays  an  excess  of 
precision  in  the  psychology  of  illusion,  a  too  ready 
emotion,  and  a  want  of  gravitas.  Yet  Avithal  the 
l)Ook  did  this  service,  that  it  introduced  into  the 
reading  of  Christ's  life  on  its  human  side  a  greater 
sense  of  reality  than  modern  criticism  had  hitherto 
attained.  For  the  action  of  ideas,  as  in  Strauss 
and  Baur,  Renan  substitutes  the  play  of  individual 
passion  and  character.  The  arid  logic  of  the 
Germans  is  absent,  and  something  of  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  NT  story  is  not  Avholly  lost. 
It  is  here  that  the  arrears  in  the  '  scientific '  or 
'  historical '  Christ  iiave  most  to  be  made  up.  Tlie 
Apostolic  conception  of  the  Saviour,  however 
uncritical  and  untrustworthy  in  details  at  the  bar 
of  modern  history,  embodies  in  that  very  sviper- 
naturalism  which  is  the  bete  noire  of  the  scientific 
mind,  a  spirit  so  potent  as  to  seem  to  those  who 
gave  the  record  the  most  striking  reality  in  His 
life.  To  reproduce  that  spirit  in  natural  terms 
calls  for  a  depth  of  feeling  and  width  of  experience 
which  the  critical  movement  so  far  has  shown 
no  signs  of  possessing.  There  hangs  about  its 
Christological  creations  such  a  rawness  as  to  tempt 
one  to  the  statement  that  it  has  not  yet  found  the 
equipment  adequate  to  its  task.  Christ  must  be 
interpreted  from  ivithin.  The  interest  of  His  life 
is  in  large  measure  independent  of  its  historical 
framework,  as  the  orthodox  construction  has 
rightly  seen,  and  as  criticism  itself  acknowledges 
when  it  starts  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
preference  to  the  events  of  His  career.  Higher 
instincts,  therefore,  than  the  merely  intellectualist 


instincts  of  'science'  or  'history,'  instincts  akin 
to  the  poet's  \vhen  he  grasps  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  or  the  artist's  when  his  unique  sensibility 
unveils  a  new  revelation  of  beauty,  are  requisite 
if  the  mysterj'  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  profaned. 
Hostility  to  the  suiiernatural  is  an  unscientific 
dogmatism.  Equally  unscientific  is  the  explana- 
tion of  it  as  '  myth  '  or  '  vision.'  The  siipernatural 
in  Christ  took  sucii  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  gave  themselves  to  Him,  as  to  render  them 
readier  than  otherwise  to  reduce  His  human 
natui'e  in  its  interests.  The  sui)ernatural  in  Christ 
is  that  in  Him  to  which  the  Church  has  at  all 
times  clung  as  the  sustainer  of  her  intensest  faith 
and  hope.  It  has  enriched  and  not  weakened  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  What  is  the  secret '?  How 
explain  the  tenacity  Avith  which  the  supernatural 
in  Christ  has  fastened  on  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  it  not  that  it  has  shown  at  all 
times  i^ower  to  embody  men's  highest  religious 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  has  .satisfied  them  ? 
And  should  this  not  strengthen  rather  than  lessen 
belief  in  its  reality  ?  Science  has  here  a  probjem 
not  to  be  evaded.  In  reaching  a  solution,  the 
psychological  trend  science  has  recently  taken 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  important  data.  A  true 
'  philosophy  of  the  unconscious '  is  a  desideratum. 
Already  we  have  learned  many  facts  having  an 
intimate  bearing  on  the  old  Christological  proli- 
lems.  What  they  suggest  is  that  within  the 
depths  of  a  single  personality  there  may  coexist 
parallel  states  of  spirit-life  ;  a  consideration  which, 
if  vindicated,  will  make  us  pause  before  repeating 
the  dogmas  of  negation  which  were  framed  with 
regard  to  simpler  and  narrower  facts. 

A  sense  of  such  necessity  is  apparent  in  the 
most  recent  phase  of  '  scientific '  reconstruction  of 
the  Life  of  Christ.  The  articles  of  P.  'W.  Schmiedel 
and  others  in  the  Encyclo}:>a;dia  Biblica,  the  Jesvs 
of  W.  Bousset  of  Gottingen  (tr.  Williams  & 
Norgate),  and  the  Jesus  of  Arno  Neumann  (tr. 
A.  &  C.  Black),  based  on  essentially  rationalist 
Ijrinciples,  manifest  an  advance  on  the  old  rational- 
ism. They  seek  the  secret  of  Jesus  in  a  psycho- 
logical uniqueness.  Tiiey  are  indeed  in  line  with 
previous  radical  tradition  in  rejecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  reliable  .source  of  information, 
and  in  reilucing  to  a  minimum  the  available 
historical  material  at  their  basis,  in  regarding  the 
major  portion  of  the  written  record  as  artificial 
and  adapted,  of  the  nature  of  pious  legend  and 
idealizing  poetry,  and  in  asserting  the  impossibility 
of  considering  the  claims  Christ  made  for  Himself 
an  adequate  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure 
as  the  Church  reared  in  the  dogma  of  His  Divinity  ; 
yet  they  are  confident  Avhere  earlier  efi'ort  was 
often  in  doubt ;  they  ai'e  also  more  reverent, 
genial,  and  expectant.  A  firm  historical  founda- 
tion is  acknowledged,  and  that  both  in  facts 
regarding  His  Person  and  particularly  in  His 
words  and  teaching,  They  are  facts,  too,  which 
point  to  a  'sovereign  self-consciousness,'  worth  to 
men  more  than  kings  and  prophets  had  been, 
viotent  over  present  powers  and  ottering  promise 
of  constant  conquest  (Bousset,  Jesus,  }).  96).  '  He 
bovind  His  disciples  to  His  Person  as  never  again 
one  man  has  bound  men.'  His  uniqueness  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  singularity,  but  denotes 
unequalled  excellence  in  goodness  and  greatness. 
He  constrains  not  physically  but  psychically ;  He 
overpowers  us  inwardly  by  His  spirituality,  His 
purity,  truthfulness,  and  love.  He  is  the  blaster 
of  the  inner  life.  'We  may  also  speak  of  Him  as 
"the  Redeemer.'"  Not  in  the  sense  that  His 
death  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  without  which 
the  God  of  love  would  not  have  been  able  to 
forgive  us  our  sins.  Not  in  this  sense  :  yet  it  was 
indeed  His  special  work  to  redeem  by  guiding  us 
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from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  feeling  of  a 
slave  to  the  love  of  a  child,  from  self-seeking  to 
brotherly  love,  from  the  dominion  of  the  visible 
to  that  of  the  invisible  ;  and  His  death  showed 
that  He  was  ready  and  determined  to  offer  in 
order  to  procure  these  benefits,  not  His  labour 
only  but  also  His  life  (Neumann,  Jesus,  c.  19). 
Not  Divine,  He  is  none  the  less  not  to  be  denied 
worship.  The  interest  of  the  situation  here  created 
is  vast.  It  is  not  only  the  new  facts  and  the  hner 
appreciation  of  them,  but  the  plane  in  which  they 
stand  and  tlie  wide  range  of  it.  Scientific  criticism 
has  tapped  a  new  source.  Discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical implications  involved  in  the  wider  range 
of  facts  discernible  will  lead  thought  to  a  new 
Idealism  which,  analyzing  the  'transcendental' 
element  in  man  more  clearly,  will  the  better  and 
the  more  convincingly  interpret  the  Divine  in 
Christ. 

In  close  association  with  the  larger  view  of 
history  and  science  in  influencing  religious  ideas 
is  the  great  democratic  movement  of  the  modern 
world.  Our  sense  of  growth  in  knowledge  has 
reacted  upon  our  anticipations  and  hopes  for  the 
social  state  of  men.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  social  problem  should 
have  come  to  occupy  a  foremost  place,  and  that 
the  traditional  Christian  ideas  should  be  greatly 
affected  by  it.  Almost  every  variety  of  socialist 
aspiration  has  made  its  appeal  to  Christ.  It  is 
remembered  that  He  pronounced  a  special  Beati- 
tude on  the  poor,  called  to  Himself  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  offered  a  personal  friendship  to  the 
publican  and  sinner,  commanded  His  followers  to 
be  helpers  of  men's  material  needs ;  that  He  was 
Himself  of  the  poor,  and  denounced  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  if  not  the  rich  and  capitalism,  then  their 
closest  neighbour,  Mammon.  The  situation  in 
itself  is  of  tlie  deepest  interest,  but  its  Christological 
import  is  but  slight.  Christ's  supernatural  dignity 
is  ignored.  He  is  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  man,  and  even  then  as  nothing  more  than  a 
'Social  Reformer,'  the  'people's  man,'  'Jesus  the 
demagogue,'  an  unmysterious  human  leader  of  the 
poor,  claimed  now  for  this  school  and  now  for  that, 
according  to  the  partial  and  prejudiced  predilec- 
tions of  His  sponsors.  To  the  great  majority  the 
Christ  of  the  Creeds  is  an  object  of  complete 
indifference,  if  not  of  dislike,  while  the  Christ  of 
the  Churches,  of  worship,  and  of  believing  experi- 
ence, is  unknown  or  scorned.  The  transcendency 
of  the  Divine  Life  depicted  in  the  Gospels  finds  no 
echo  in  their  hearts. 

It  remains  merely  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  three  movements  of  Christological  concep- 
tion are  all  needful.  They  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated or  considered  antagonistic.  They  are  com- 
Ijlementary,  helping  each  other  to  the  new  and 
richer  belief  in  Christ.  That  belief  will  exhibit 
the  ideal  content  of  Christ's  Person  as  the  sum  of 
all  experience  and  all  existence,  seeing  Him  in  all 
Nature,  in  all  the  forms  of  Nature,  in  all  human 
life,  in  the  Avhole  range  of  life's  experience,  as 
that  in  which  they  all  alike  find  at  once  their 
living  energy  and  their  goal,  the  ground  and  the 
final  end  of  the  successively  emerging  and  de- 
veloping phenomena  that  we  behold  as  Nature, 
History,  Experience.  It  will  not  be  like  the 
older  faith,  a  strange  hybrid,  compounded  part 
of  philosophy,  part  of  history,  part  of  moral  effort ; 
it  will  be  the  apprehension  of  a  Person  behind  the 
facts  and  processes  of  all  three,  reached  through 
the  study  of  His  working  in  them  and  the  sense  of 
kinship  with  and  nearness  to  Him  ;  who  thus 
known  will  not  be  found  to  be  summed  up  in  them 
but  rather  sums  them  up  in  Himself,  whose  His- 
tory no  history  has  yet  exhausted,  whose  Life  not 
all  the  lives  of  men  have  outgrown. 


Literature. — General:  Indispensable  books  in  German 
dealing  with  the  whole  subject  for  the  whole  period  are 
Pfleiderer,  Religionsphilosophie  auf  geschichtl.  Grundlage 
(Philosophy  of  Religion  on  the  basis  of  its  history,  4  vols., 
Williams  &  Norgate) ;  Piinjer,  Gesch.  der  christl.  Religions- 
philosophie, 2  vols.  (vol.  i.  tr.,  T.  c&  T.  Clark);  Dorner,  Ervt- 
wiekelungsgesch.  der  Lehre  der  Person  Christi  (tr.,  5  vols., 
T.  &  T.  Clark).  The  best  writings  in  English  relevant  to  the 
article  are  Principal  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology, 
Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ.  On  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  modern  spirit 
there  are  suggestive  chapters  in  George  Brandes'  Main  Cur- 
rents in  XlXth  cent.  Literature,  vol.  i. ;  Royce,  Spirit  of 
Modern  Philosophy  ;  Merz,  Hist,  of  European  Thought  in 
XlXth  century  ;  cf.  also  Ziegler,  Die  geistigen  U)ul  socialen 
Stromungen  des  19ten  Jahrhunderts,  Berlin  ;  and  Flint's  Hiit.  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History,  vol.  i. 

Special  :  On  the  Idealistic  movement ;  for  Kant,  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft  (tr.  by  Semple) ; 
for  Schelling,  Die  Methode  des  academ.  Studiums,  and  Philos. 
ITntersuchungen  (not  translated) ;  for  Hegel,  Philosophic  der 
Religion  (tr.  by  Speirs  and  Sanderson) ;  for  Lamennais,  Essai 
sur  I' Indifference,  and  Esqicisse  d'utie  Philosophic  ;  for  Cole- 
ridge, Aids  to  Reflection,  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ; 
for  F.  D.  Maurice,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essays  ;  for  T.  H.  Green, 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Two  Sermons,  etc.;  for  the  Cairds,  Ed. 
Caird,  Evolution  of  Theology,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  ; 
John  Caird,  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  For  sketch  of  later  developments  in  Germany  see 
Frank,  Gesch.  und  Kritik  der  neu^ren  Theologie. 

On  the  Experience  movement  there  is  an  extensive  literature 
associated  with  Schleiermacher,  his  theology  and  his  influence 
on  theology ;  and  with  Ritschl  and  his  school  (chiefly  in  Ger- 
man), cf.  in  English,  Pfleiderer,  Development  of  Theology  in 
Germany  and  in  Great  Britain  in  19th  century  ;  Adams  Brown, 
Essence  of  Christianity  ;  Oman,  translation  of  Schleiermacher's 
lieden.  Introduction ;  Garvie,  The  Ritsehlian  Theology ;  M. 
Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  Last  Essays  on  Church  and 
Religion ;  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo. 

On  the  Historico-critical  movement  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  Gardner,  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT;  Moflfatt,  His- 
torical NT,  Prolegomena  and  General  Notes  ;  O.  Cone,  Gospel 
Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity  ;  Schweitzer,  Von  Rei- 
murus  zu  Wrede  ;  Otto  Schmiedel,  Die  HauptproUems  der 
Leben-Jesu- Forschung  ;  the  works  of  Strauss,  Renan,  Keim, 
etc.,  to  be  found  in  translations. 

On  the  Social  and  Psychological  influences  consult  C.  C 
Everett's  Psychological  Elements  of  Religious  Faith ;  Valli, 
II  fondamento  psicologico  della,  Religione  ;  Naumann,  Das 
soziale  Programm  der  evangelischen  Kirche,  Jesus  als  Volks- 
mann  ;  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  ;  Hyde,  Out- 
lines of  Social  Theology;  King,  Theology  of  the  Social  Conscious- 
ness ;'T)o\e,  Theology  of  Civilization;  Nash,  Genesis  of  the 
Social  Consciousness  ;  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character  ;  Weinel, 
Jesus  im  XlXten  Jahrhundert ;  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the 
Gospels. 

Minor  books  worth  study  are  Kaftan,  Kant  der  Philosoph 
des  Protcstantismus  ;  Bergmann,  Ethik  als  Kulttirphilosophie  ; 
Goguel,  Wilhelm  Herrmann  et  le  probUme  religicux  actuel ; 
Alellone,  Converging  Lines  of  Religious  Thought,  Leaders  of 
Religious  Thought  ;  Mallock,  Reconstruction  of  Belief;  King, 
Reconstruction  in  Theology  ;  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day ; 
Van  Dyke,  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt ;  Macdonnell,  Christ ; 
Sheldon,  An  Ethical  Movement ;  Dole,  The  Coming  People  ; 
Coe,  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind  ;  F.  VV.  Newman,  The  Hebrew 
Jesus  ;  Hughes,  Ethical  Christianity  ;  Blatchford,  God  and  My 
Neighbour ;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Pagan  Christs  ;  Cairns,  '  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Modern  World'  (Contemp.  Rev.  1903-1904). 

The  works  of  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  may  be  had  in  excellent 
translations. 

On  Christ  in  modern  English  literature  cf.  Armstrong,  Faith 
and  Doubt  in  the  Century's  Poets  ;  Wilson,  Theology  of  Modern 
Literature ;  Lyttelton,  Modem  Poets  of  Faith,  Doubt,  Pagan- 
ism ;  Stubbs,  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry  ;  Stopford  Brooke, 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

CHRIST  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE.— In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Jewish  literature  covers  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day, 
and  that  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians 
during  that  period  have  usually  been  far  from 
friendly,  the  references  to  Christ  in  the  writings  of 
Jews  ai-e,  comparatively  speaking,  few  and  unim- 
portant. What  tliere  are  do  not  add  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Such  interest  as  they  ])ossess  is  due  to  their  signifi- 
cance as  indications  of  the  way  in  which  Jews  were 
wont  to  think  and  speak  amongst  themselves  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  in  general  they  did  not  often  occupy  their 
thoughts  with  Him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  they  very  seldom  mentioned  Him  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  neither  received  any  direct  im- 
pression, nor  inherited  any  tradition  of  His  spiritual 
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greatness.  The  few  allusions  to  Him  contained  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  contemporary  literature  are, 
for  the  most  part,  contemptuous  references  to  one 
who  deceived  Israel,  and  who  owed  his  birth  to  the 
unfaithfulness  of  his  mother.  But  tliey  are  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  Talmud,  and  do  not 
warrant  the  assertion  of  a  general  and  bitter  hatred 
on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis  towards  Him.  In  tlie 
mediaeval  literature  the  scattered  hints  of  the 
Talmud  were  develojied  into  the  book  called  tlie 
Tol'duth  Jeshil,  which  is  a  mere  lampoon,  and  in 
some  parts  a  very  disgusting  one.  But  there  is 
good  ground  for  saying  that  this  book  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  best  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  did  not  express  their  opinion. 
It  is  on  a  level  with  such  misrepresentations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religions  as  find 
favour  witli  tlie  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  the  opposite 
party,  but  are  repudiated  by  the  responsible  leaders 
on  either  side.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
leaders  of  Jewish  thouglit  in  the  Middle  Ages 
have  made  reference  to  Christ  in  the  Language  of 
civil  courtesy,  or  even  of  ajipreciation.  It  is  true 
that  such  allusions  are  mostly  contained  in  speeches 
addressed  to  Christians  on  the  occasion  of  public 
debates,  and  were,  perhaps,  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  the  danger  incurred  by  plain  speaking. 
But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  writings  in- 
tended only  for  Jews  the  writers  could  refer  to 
Jesus  without  bitterness,  and  point  out  what  they 
deemed  to  be  His  mistakes  without  blackening  His 
character.  In  modern  literature  the  chief  Jewish 
histoiians  write  of  Jesus  as  of  a  great  historical 
personage ;  and  though  they,  naturally,  do  not  see 
in  Him  as  much  as  Christians  see,  they  honestly 
try  to  present  historical  truth  and  to  avoid  tradi- 
tional prejudice.  It  is  only  in  modern  literature 
that  there  is  to  be  found  a  serious  and  deliberate 
Jewish  opinion  about  Jesus,  a  real  contribution  to 
the  study  of  His  life  and  character.  The  earlier 
references  illustrate  chiefly  the  ettect  of  persecution 
and  mutual  hatred  upon  the  Jewish  mind. 

In  accordance  with  the  brief  sketch  just  given, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  chrono- 
logically under  the  three  heads  of  (i.)  the  Tal- 
mudic  Literature,  (ii. )  the  Mediseval  Literature,  (iii. ) 
Modern  Literature. 

i.  Christ  in  the  Talmudic  Literature.— The 
period  included  under  this  head  extends  from  the 
time  of  Christ  Himself  to  the  closing  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  i.e.  about  five  centuries.  The 
literature  comprises  several  works  besides  the  Tal- 
mud, and  falls  chronologically  into  two  main 
groups.  The  first  group  is  that  whose  chief  repre- 
sentative is  the  Mishna,  the  code  of  the  Tradi- 
tional Law  completed  by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
A.D.  220.  To  this  group  also  belong  the  Toscfta, 
a  collection  of  traditions  partly  coinciding  with 
the  Mishna,  and  the  Midrashim  known  as  Siphre, 
Siphra,  and  Mechilta.  The  second  group  contains 
the  Gemdrds,  i.e.  the  commentaries  on  the  Mishna 
made  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia 
respectively,  and  forming,  together  with  the  Mish- 
na, the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  The  Gemaras  contain  many  traditions 
not  included  in  the  Mishna  but  contemijoraneous 
with  it ;  such  a  tradition  is  called  a  Baraitha.  To 
this  .same  group  belong  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Midrash  Rabbah,  Pesikta,  and  TanJmma,  tho^^gh 
tlie  date  of  compilation  of  these  is  much  later.  The 
Rabbis  whose  works  form  the  first  group  are  called 
Tannaim,  those  of  the  second  Amoraim  ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  distinguish  the  two  periods  before  and 
after  the  closing  of  the  Mishna,  as  the  Tannaite 
and  the  Amoraite  periods  respectively. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  there 
is  any  mention  at  all,  in  the  Talmud,  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  of   Nazareth.      Until   recently,   Jewish 


writers  have  usually  answered  this  in  the  negative. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  the  person  supposed  to 
be  Jesus  is  described  as  a  contemporary  either  of 
R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah  or  of  R.  Akiba,  thus  either 
a  century  before  or  a  century  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  is  true,  but  it  only 
shows  the  anachronism  of  the  tradition.  For  the 
person  so  indicated  is  called  variously  Ben  Stada, 
Ben  Pandira^  Jeshu,  Jeshu  ha-Notzri  {i.e.  the 
Nazarene),  Jeshu  b.  Pandira ;  and  what  is  said  of 
this  person  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus.  The  following 
passages  decide  the  question  : 

Bah.  Sanh.  1076,  'Jeshu  ha-N6tzri  practised  magic,  and  de- 
ceived and  led  astray  Israel.' 

Bab.  Sanh.  43a,  '  .leshii  (ha-N6tzri)  had  five  disciples.' 

Tos.  Hull.  ii.  22,  23,  '  There  came  in  Jacob,  a  man  of  Chephar 
Sechanja,  to  cure  him  in  the  name  of  Jeshih  b.  Pandira.' 

Bab.  Sanh.  43a,  '  On  the  eve  of  Passover  thej'  hung  Jeshu 
ha-Notzri.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  have  been  a  second 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
who  'deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,'  who  was 
executed  for  doing  so,  who  had  disciples,  and  in 
Avhose  name  those  disciples  sought  to  heal  the  sick. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  Jewish  writers 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  name  Ben 
Stada  did  not  originally  refer  to  Jesus,  although  in 
the  later  tradition  the  two  are  identified. 

The  present  writer  has  suggested  elsewhere  {Christianitjj  iii 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  345  n.)  that  Ben  Stada  denotes  'that 
Egyptian'  who  is  mentioned  in  Ac  213S ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  viii.  6, 
BJ  II.  xiii.  5.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  names,  Ben  Stada 
and  Ben  Pandira,  various  explanations  have  been  proposed  ;  but 
none  has,  in  either  case,  been  generally  accepted.  The  Talmud 
(Bab.  Sliabb.  1046)  explains  Stada  as  equivalent  to  Stdth  d/i, 
'  such  a  one  has  been  unfaithful,'  and  refers  it  to  the  alleged 
illegitimate  birth  of  Jesus.  But  this  is  certainlj-  not  the  original 
meaning  of  the  epithet.  That  Stada  is  made  up  of  the  Latin 
words  'sta'  'da,'  and  denotes  a  Roman  soldier,  is  a  mere  guess, 
with  nothing  in  its  favour.  Pandira  has  been  expkir^  as 
trivSipos,  or  -rdcvOvip,  or  rrxpOivo; ;  but  beyond  some  likeness  of 
sound  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  these  suggested  equiva- 
lents.   The  riddle  is  as  yet  unsolved. 

The  following  summary  contains  all  that  the  Tal- 
mudic literature  h.is  to  say  about  Jesus.  The  pass- 
ages referred  to  will  be  found  in  full  and  translated 
in  the  present  writer's  work  already  mentioned. 

Jesus,  called  ha-Notzri,  B.  Stada,  or  B.  Pandira, 
was  born  out  of  wedlock  (M.  Jeb.  iv.  13,  cf.  Bab. 
Shabb.  1046).  His  mother  was  called  Miriam,  and 
was  a  dresser  of  women's  hair  (Bab.  Shab.  ib. 
where  '  Miriam  megaddelah  nashaia '  is  a  play  on 
'Miriam  Magdalaah,'  i.e.  Mary  Magdalene).  Her 
husband  was  Pappus  b.  Judah,  and  her  paramour 
Pandira.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  descendant 
of  princes  and  rulers,  and  to  have  played  the  harlot 
with  a  carpenter  (Bab.  Sanh.  106«).  Jesus  had  been 
in  Egypt,  and  had  brought  magic  thence.  He  was  a 
magician,  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Isi'ael.  He 
sinned  and  caused  the  multitude  to  sin  (Bab.  Sanh. 
1076).  He  mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
was  excommunicated  (ib.).  He  was  tainted  with 
heresy  {ib.  103a).  [He]  called  himself  God,  also  the 
Son  of  Alan,  and  said  that  he  would  go  up  to  heaven 
( Jerus.  Taan.  656  ;  Jesus  is  not  mentioned  by  name, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  is  meant).  He  made 
himself  live  by  the  name  of  God  (Bab.  Sanh.  lO&a, 
also  anonymous).  He  was  tried  in  Lydda  (Lud)  as 
a  deceiver  and  as  a  teacher  of  apostasy  (Tos.  Sanh. 
X.  II  ;  Jerus.  Sanh.  25r,  d).  Witnesses  were  con- 
cealed so  as  to  hear  his  statements,  and  a  lamp  was 
lighted  over  him  that  his  face  might  be  seen  (ib.). 
He  was  executed  in  Lydda,  on  the  eve  of  Passover, 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath  ;  he  was  stoned, 
and  hung,  or  crucified  (ib.  and  Tos.  Sanh.  ix.  7). 
A  herald  proclaimed,  during  forty  days,  that  he 
was  to  be  stoned,  and  invited  evidence  in  his 
favour ;  but  none  was  given  (Bab.  Sanh.  43a). 
He  (under  the  name  of  Balaam)  was  put  to  death 
by  Pinhas  the  Robber  (Pontius  Pilatus),  and  at  the 
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time  was  thirty-three  years  old  (Bab.  Sank.  1066). 
He  was  punished  in  Gehenna  by  means  of  boiling 
Hlth  (Bab.  Gitt.  566,  51a).  He  was  'near  to  the 
kingdom '  (Bab.  Sank.  43a).  He  had  five  disciples 
[ib.).  Under  the  name  of  Balaam  he  Avas  excluded 
from  the  world  to  come  (M.  Sank.  x.  2). 

The  several  items  of  the  foregoing  tradition 
about  Jesus  are  of  various  date.  The  Mishna 
does  not  contain  the  names  Jeshu,  B.  Stada,  or  B. 
Pandira ;  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Jesus  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna  at  all.  The 
Tosefta  contains  all  three  names,  but  not  Jeshu 
ha-Notzri.  Neither  Siphre,  Siphra,  nor  Mechilta 
contains  any  allusion  to  Jesus.  The  main  author- 
ities, therefoi-e,  for  such  allusions  in  the  Tannaite 
period,  are  Tosefta  and  the  Baraithas  embedded 
in  the  Gemaras.  Tlie  Baraithas  contain  the  state- 
ments that  Jesus  brought  magic  from  Egypt,  that 
he  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  that  He  was 
tried  at  Lydda  and  hung  on  the  eve  of  Passover 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  that  a  herald 
proclaimed  the  approaching  execution  and  invited 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  had  five  dis- 
ciples. The  statements  contained  in  Tosefta  have 
been  noted  above. 

The  tradition  concerning  Jesus  appears  to  have 
started  with  R.  Eliezer  b.  Horkenos ;  at  least  it 
cannot  be  traced  earlier.  R.  Eliezer  was  the  chief 
disciple  of  R.  Johanan  b.  Zaccai,  who  died  about 
A.D.  80,  and  was  living  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  crucified.  R.  Eliezer  was  an  old 
man  in  A.D.  109,  and  died  probably  in  A.D.  117. 
Both  he  and  his  brother-in-law  R.  Gamaliel  (grand- 
son of  the  Gamaliel  of  Acts)  had  dealings  with 
Christians.  The  tradition  passed  from  R.  Eliezer 
to  R.  Akiba  and  from  him  to  R.  Meir,  in  each  case 
from  teacher  to  disciple.  The  tradition  represented 
by  R.  Gamaliel  jjassed  to  his  grandson  R.  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  gathered  in  also  the  tradition  of  R. 
Akiba  and  R.  Meir.  This  completes  the  Tannaite 
period. 

In  the  Amoraite  period  the  tradition  is  twofold, 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian.  The  former  contains 
very  little  that  is  new.  R.  Jolianan  was  a  disciple 
of  R.  Judah  before  mentioned,  and  his  disciple  R. 
Abahu  uttered  the  famous  dictiim  :  '  If  a  man  say 
to  thee  "  I  am  God,"  he  is  a  liar,'  etc.  On  the 
Avhole,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  tradition  about  Jesus. 

The  Babylonian  tradition  starts  with  Rab,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  R.  Judah ;  and  though  Rab  him- 
self did  not  add  anything  concerning  Jesus,  his 
disciple  R.  5isda  gave  the  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  to  Stada  and  Pandira.  It  was  he 
also  who  quoted  the  saying  that  '  Jeshu  ha-Notzri 
burned  his  food  in  public,'  i.e.  Avas  tainted  with 
heresy.  A  contemporary  of  R.  IJisda  and,  like 
him,  a  disciple  of  Rab,  R.  Judah.  b.  Ezekiel  handed 
on  the  tradition  to  R.  Joseph,  who  corrected  the 
explanation  of  the  name  Stada,  and  mentions 
'  Aliriam  Megaddelah,'  evidently  supposing  that 
Mary  of  Magdala  was  the  mother  of  Jesus.  R. 
Papa,  disciple  of  Abaji,  who  received  the  tradition 
from  R.  Joseph,  added  the  remark  about  '  her  Avho 
was  descended  from  princes,'  etc.  A  few  of  the 
statements  concerning  Jesus  in  the  Gemaras  are 
anonymous,  notably  the  story  of  His  excommunica- 
tion by  His  teacher  R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah,  and 
His  punishment  in  Gehenna. 

The  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus  afford  no  ground 
for  correcting  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  There 
is  sufficient  likeness  between  the  general  outlines 
of  the  Jewish  and  tlie  Christian  traditions  to  show 
that  the  same  person  is  referred  to ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  Jewish  tradition  rests  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospels.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
careless  memory,  retained  in  unfriendly  or  in- 
different  minds.      There  is   also  no   warrant   for 


arguing,  from  the  Talmudic  allusions,  that  Jesus 
actually  lived  a  hundred  years  before  the  time 
usually  accepted  as  the  date  of  His  birth.  An 
equally  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  placing 
Him  a  century  after  that  date.  Rabbinical  chrono- 
logy is  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution  ;  and  the 
statement  that  Jesus  Avas  the  disciple  of  R.  Joshua 
b.  Perahiah  (avIio  did  live  about  100  B.C.),  is 
made  in  the  Talmud  Avithout  the  support  of  any 
authority.  Moreover,  the  story,  as  referring  to 
Jesus,  appears  only  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  ; 
the  Palestinian  version  does  not  give  the  name  of 
tiie  disciple  Avho  Avas  excommunicated.  There  is 
nothing  to  shoAv  how  Jesus  came  to  be  associated, 
in  the  tradition,  Avith  the  famous  Rabbi  of  a  century 
before  His  time. 

It  is  from  the  Talmudic  allusions  to  Jesus  that 
the  medireval  caricatni'e  of  Him  Avas  elaborated, 
Avhich  Avill  be  described  in  the  folloAving  section. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  note  that  the  chief 
points  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  Avhich  furnished 
the  base  for  that  caricature  Avere  His  alleged  ille- 
gitimate birth,  and  His  character  as  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver.  The  former  is  a  coarse  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  assertion  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
son  of  Joseph,  while  tlie  latter  is  due  to  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  Avorker  of  miracles,  and  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  He  had  created  a  serious  dissension 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  JeAvish  religion. 

Literature. — Hertord,  Christianity  in  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
1904  ;  Laible-Dalman,  Jesus  Christus  im  Talmud  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Streane] ;  also,  Jlead,  Did  Jesus  live  100  years  B.C.  ? 

ii.  Christ  in  Medieval  Jewish  Literature. 
— There  are  to  be  distinguished  a  popular  and  a 
serious  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Jewish  Avriters 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
book  called  the  Tdl'doth  Jeshu,  Avhich  relates  the 
story  of  Jesixs  as  of  a  vulgar  impostor ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  references  to  Jesus  by  Jcavs 
of  repute  Avhich  are  dignified  and  respectful  in 
tone,  and  shoAv  a  real  desire  to  be  fair  tOAvards  the 
Founder  of  that  Christian  religion  Avhose  adher- 
ents had  inflicted  such  injuries  on  Jews. 

[a]  The  ToVdoth  Jeshu. — In  the  printed  editions 
this  is  a  small  book  of  some  24  pages,  in  Avhich 
is  told  the  story  of  the  birth,  public  career,  and 
death  of  Jesus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  serious 
history,  though  it  certainly  does  not  deserA'e  the 
torrent  of  abuse  Avhich  its  Christian  editors  have 
poured  out  upon  it.  It  is  merely  a  rather  stupid 
and  silly  tale  intended  to  tickle  the  ears  of  ignor- 
ant JeAvs,  and  to  satisfy  their  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  mockery  of  its  Founder. 
To  Christian  readers  it  is,  of  course,  highly  offens- 
ive. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  book 
Avas  not  written  for  Christians,  and  also  that 
Christian  ti'eatment  of  JeAvs  made  such  retaliation 
only  natural. 

What  the  origin  of  the  book  was  is  not  certainly  known. 
Traces  of  statements  contained  in  it  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  ;  but  the  first  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  book  of  this  character  appears  only  in  the 
9th  century.  In  the  work  de  Judalcis  superstitionibus,  written 
about  A.D.  830  by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  there  is  an  extract  from  a 
written  Life  of  Jesus,  Avhich  has  considerable  likeness  to  the 
Tvl'doth^;  and  a  sipiilar  writing,  perhaps  the  same,  is  men- 
tioned by  Rabanus  Mailrus  in  847.  The  Pugio  Fidei  of  Ray- 
mundus  iviartinus  (13th  cent.)  contains  the  whole  of  the  ToVdoth 
as  known  to  him.  From  this  time  onwards  the  ToVdoth  has 
never  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  it  was,  naturally,  never  pub- 
lished by  Jews,  or  even  acknowledged  by  them.  Christian 
writers  who  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  speak  of  it  as  being 
jealously  secreted  by  Jews,  and  to  be  obtained  only  by  bribery. 
Buxtorf  in  1696  (Bihliot/irca  Itabbinica,  p.  148)  says  :  '  We  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  a  friend  who  bought  it  from  "  verpo  quodam  " 
for  some  Hungarian  gold  pieces.'  The  copies  so  obtained  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  original  language 
was  German,  or  at  all  events  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
where  the  book  first  appeared.  The  translation  into  Hebrew 
was  presumably  made  in  order  to  render  the  book  accessible  to 
all  Jews. 

In  the  case  of  a  work  which  existed  only  in  manuscript,  it  is 
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inevitable  that  there  should  be  considerable  differences  in 
diiierent  copies.  S.  Krauss,  who  is  the  chief  authority'  on  the 
subject,  enumerates  22  complete  MSS  and  ti  fra^'ments  of  the 
Tol'dCith,  which  he  arranges  in  five  jjrcups,  accordmg  to  their 
points  of  resemblance.  It  seems  likely  that  these  were  not  all 
derived  from  a  single  original,  but  rather  that  the  story,  founded 
on  the  scanty  notices  in  the  Talmud,  was  told  and  circulated 
orally,  and  in  course  of  time  written  down  by  several  hands  in 
ditierent  countries.  With  the  exception  of  the  fragments,  no 
existing  MS  of  the  TOl'duth  appears  to  be  older  than  the  l(3th 
century.  There  are  five  printed  editions,  the  best  known  being 
those  of  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignea  Satana:,  1681)  and  Huldreich, 
1705. 

A  short  summary  may  suffice  to  indicate  tlie 
contents  of  the  book  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Wayenseil  edition  will  bt?  followed.  Johanan,  a 
pious  jouth  in  Jerusalem,  is  betrothed  to  ISliriam, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow.  Joseph  Pandira,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  forms  a  plan  to  seduce  Miriam,  and 
effects  his  pur^wse  on  a  Sabbath  eve.  Three 
months  afterwards,  Johanan,  learning  the  con- 
dition of  Miiiam,  consults  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetah, 
and  accuses  Joseph  Pandira.  Having,  however, 
no  proof,  Johanan  deserted  Miriam  and  went  to 
Babylonia.  In  course  of  time  Miriam  bears  a  son, 
who  is  Jesus.  The  boy  is  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  R.  Elhanan,  and  by  his  conduct  causes  the 
Rabbis  to  suspect  his  birth.  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetah 
reveals  the  story,  and  Jesus  is  expelled  from  the 
community.  He  first  went  to  Upper  (ialilee,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  contrived  to  learn 
the  secret  of  the  Ineffable  Name  (of  God).  By  the 
help  of  this  he  worked  miracles,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  Son  of  God.  born  of  a  virgin.  The 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  Helena,  believed  in  him,  by 
reason  of  the  miracles.  The  leaders  of  the  Jews, 
becoming  alarmed,  set  up  Judas,  one  of  themselves, 
as  an  antagonist  to  Jesus.  They  allowed  him  to 
learn  the  Name,  and  arranged  a  trial  of  strength 
between  him  and  Jesus.  The  latter  was  defeated, 
and  condenmed  to  death,  but  made  his  escape. 
Judas  followed  him,  disguised  as  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  Divine 
Name,  which  Jesus  kept  written  on  parchment 
and  hidden  in  an  incision  in  his  flesh.  Jesus,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it  again,  went  once 
more  to  Jerusalem.  There  Judas  betrayed  him 
to  the  rulers.  He  was  captured,  scourged,  stoned, 
and  hung — upon  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage,  because 
no  tree  would  consent  to  bear  him.  After  he  was 
dead,  Judas  stole  the  coi'pse  and  flung  it  in  the 
ditch  of  his  garden.  The  disciples,  not  flnding  the 
body,  said  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
The  queen  believed  this,  and  the  Jews  were  again 
alarmed.  The  corpse,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  dragged  before  the  queen  at  the  tail  of  a  horse. 
The  Christians  were  furious  against  the  Jews. 
One  of  the  latter,  Simon  Kejiha,  undertook  to 
solve  the  problem  by  completely  separating  the 
Christians  from  the  Jews.  He  learned  the  Name, 
worked  miracles  ;  and,  having  thus  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  proclaimed  to 
them,  in  his  name,  new  laws  of  religion.  They 
accepted  his  teaching.  Thereui)on  he  withdrew 
into  a  town,  liuilt  especially  for  him,  where  he 
remained,  sitting  ui)on  a  stone,  until  his  death. 
After  his  death  another  Christian  teacher  arose  in 
Rome,  who  annulled  the  laws  given  by  Simon 
Kepha,  and  gave  new  ones,  instituting  baptism 
instead  of  circumcision,  and  the  Sunday  in  place  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  new  te.acher,  however,  in  trying 
to  perform  a  miracle,  was  killed  by  a  stone  f<alling 
upon  his  head.  '  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord.' 

The  other  editions  follow,  more  or  less  closely, 
the  line  sketched  out  aLiove,  though  in  detail  there 
is  considerable  variety.  All  of  them  describe  the 
seduction  of  Miriam  by  Joseph  Pandira,  some  with 
a  disgusting  relish  of  obscenity.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  variously  embellished   with   wonder- 


working and  low  comedy,  and  that  word-play  in 
which  Jewish  wit  delighted.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  ray  of  genius,  or  the  least  sign  of  literary 
skill  in  any  of  the  versions,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  He  of  whom  the  story  was  told 
was  a  great  or  a  good  man.  If,  as  Krauss  is  bold 
to  affirm,  the  TbUdoth  was  intended  seriously  as  a 
history  of  Jesus,  it  says  little  for  the  intelligence 
of  its  author  and  its  readers.  It  is  rather  the 
wretched  device  by  which  ignorant  and  persecuted 
Jews  revenged  themselves,  and  found  a  pitiful 
amusement  in  mocking  the  Christ  of  their  perse- 
cutors. It  remains,  an  unseendy  relic  of  evil  days, 
but  still  claiming  a  place  in  mediaeval  literature  ; 
and  if  it  bears  witness  against  those  who  wrote  it, 
it  does  so  no  less  against  those  whose  cruelty  drove 
them  to  write  it  (see  Krauss,  Das  Lehen  Jesu  nach 
jiicl.  Quellen,  1902,  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  whole  .subject). 

{b)  Polemical  references  to  Christ. — "We  pass  to  a 
pleasanter  region  of  literature,  one  where  mention 
is  made  of  Jesus  in  terms  which,  if  not  sucli  as 
Christians  would  use,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  ToVdbth. 

Tlie  references  to  Jesus  in  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
literature,  apart  from  the  TvVdoth,  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  two  :  (1)  that 
in  controversy^  with  Christians  the  Jews  were  not 
disposed  to  say  more  than  they  could  help  upon  a 
subject  where  every  word  was  likely  to  give  offence 
and  draw  down  persecution  upon  themselves  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  Jews  were  well  aware  of  the  difl'erence 
between  the  Pounder  of  Christianity  and  His 
followers.  Their  main  quarrel  was  with  the  latter  ; 
and  in  their  theological  arguments  they  defended 
the  unity  of  God,  and  denied  the  Trinity,  upon 
Scripture  grounds,  with  hardly  any  reference  to 
the  actual  Jesus.  To  the  Jews  He  was,  of  course, 
only  a  man.  To  the  Christians  He  was  God  ;  and 
there  was  no  common  ground  between  them,  or 
any  occasion  for  debate  as  to  His  personal  charac- 
ter and  the  events  of  His  life.  The  controversy 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was  fought  in  regard 
to  principles,  not  persons,  and  was  further  em- 
bittered by  mutual  hatred.  The  Jews,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  never  have  mentioned  Jesus  at 
all,  though  armed  at  all  points  against  Christians. 
Even  in  their  own  writings  intended  for  Jewish 
readers,  they  say  extremely  little  about  Jesus,  and 
in  what  they  do  say  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate 
His  charactei".  For  them  He  is  simjily  '  that  man,' 
or  '  he  who  is  known.' 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
general  attitude  of  the  media'val  Rabbis  towards 
Jesus  ;  indeed,  it  is  found  in  much  later  times.  It 
may  be  described  in  the  phrase  '  cold  neutrality  '  ; 
and  it  remained  unaltered  until  the  great  Jewish 
historians  of  the  last  century  made  a  serious  study 
of  Jesus  as  a  figure  in  their  national  history.  The 
attitude  of  Jews  towards  Christians  began  to 
change  much  earlier ;  but  that  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  mediivval  Jewish  references  to  Jesus  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  report  of  a  disputation,  held 
at  Paris  on  June  25,  1240,  between  R.  Jehiel  and 
a  certain  Nicolaus  Donin  (fragment  published  by 
Wagenseil  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satancc,  1681).  The 
Christian,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  quoted  the 
passages  from  the  Talmud  (described  in  §  i.  of  this 
article)  as  evidence  of  Jewish  blasphemy.  The 
Jewish  champion  denied  that  these  referred  to  the 
Jesus  whom  Christians  worshipped  : 

'  In  truth,  we  have  not  spoken  thus  against  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  {i.e.  Christ),  but  only  against  another  Jesus,  who 
mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  did  not  believe  in  their 
words,  but  only  in  the  written  Law,  as  thou  dost.  And  thou 
mayst  know  that  this  is  true  ;  for  behold,  it  is  not  written 
"Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  but  "Jesus  Gereda."  Moreover,  if  it 
had  been  he  {i.e.  Jesus  the  Nazarene),  he  not  only  did  this,  but 
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also  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  and  made  himself  God,  and 
denied  the  essence  (of  reliflfion).  But,  clearl}',  it  was  another 
man,  who  did  not  deny  the  written  Law,  but  only  the  oral,  and 
is  called  a  miii  (heretic) '  (p.  16  in  Wagenseil).  R.  Jehiel  also 
lavs  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  man  of  whom  the  Talmud  speaks 
was  a  contemporary  of  R.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah,  while  the  Jesus 
of  the  Christians  lived  a  century  later  (p.  21).  He  says  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  were  called  Jesus,  '  just  as  there  are 
many  boys  in  France  called  Louis,  who  are  not  on  that  account 
kwg's  of  France.'  Being  solemnly  adjured  to  declare  his  real 
thought  on  the  matter,  he  says  :  '  As  I  live,  and  hope  to  return 
home  in  safetv,  we  have  not  thought  of  him  (i.e.  Christ)  that 
he  should  be  ''condemned  to  filth  "  (according  to  the  Talmudic 
assertion),  nor  have  we  said  these  things  concerning  him' 
(p.  24). 

A  further  illnstration  is  found  in  tlie  book  en- 
titled Juhasin,  by  R.  Abraham  Zacuth  (b.  1504). 
Tills  is  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  biography  for  the 
period  of  the  Talmud,  but  containing  also  refer- 
ences to  otiier  periods.  On  p.  15  (ed.  Filippowski, 
London,  1857)  is  the  following  notice  of  Jesus  : 

And  the  truth  (is  this)  that  the  Nazarene  was  born  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jannai  ii.,  i.e.  Alexander  (Jannaeus); 
this  is  the  year  263  from  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
51st  year  of  the  Hasmonaeans,  and  the  year  3675  from  the  Crea- 
tion "(B.C.  85).  Although  the  Nazarenes  say  that  he  was  born  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  the  slave  of  the  Hasmonsans,  in  the  year 
3700  (from  the  Creation),  and  that  he  was  hung  35  years  before 
the  destruction  (of  the  Temple),  being  32  years  old,  to  our 
shame  and  to  declare  to  us  that  at  once,  speedily,  40  years 
in  advance,  the  Temple  was  destroyed  for  the  guilt  of  what  we 
did  to  him.  But  this  is  not  so  ;  for  his  birth  was  89  years 
before  the  birth  which  they  affirm.  And  the  truth  is  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  3675,  and  in  the  year  299  (of  the  Temple) 
he  was  arrested  (i.e.  B.C.  49),  and  he  was  36  years  old  in  the  third 
year  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Jannai.  And  for  this  reason  the 
sages  of  Israel,  in  the  controversy  which  they  have  had  with  the 
Nazarenes,  have  written  that  in  the  Talmud  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Xazarene  whom  they  mean.  Jloreover,  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Nazarenes  there  is  a  dispute  amongst  them  as  to  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born.'  There  is  a  further  reference  in  the 
same  book,  p.  86,  where  the  writer  deals  with  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  was  the  contemporary  of  R.  Akiba,  his  mother  having 
been  the  wife  of  Pappus  h.  Jehudah  (see  above,  in  §  1).  The 
writer  decides  against  this,  and  says  :  '  According  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Nazarenes,  the  man  who  is  known  was  in  the  time 
of  R.  Eliezer ;  and  thus  it  appears  in  ch.  i.  of  Ahoda  Zara  that 
R.  Eliezer  talked  with  Jacob,  a  disciple  of  Jeshu  the  Nazarene.' 
A  few  lines  farther  down  he  quotes  from  Rashi  the  words,  '  Ben 
Stada  is  the  man  who  is  known,  the  Nazarene' ;  but  they  are 
not  found  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Rabbinowicz. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  passages  deal 
only  with  the  chronology  of  Jesus,  and  this  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sole  point  on  which  the 
medi;ieval  Kabbis  enlarge  in  their  references  to 
Him.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  their  desire  to 
ward  off  the  charge  made  by  the  Christians,  that 
the  Talmud  contains  blasphemous  allusions  to 
Jesus.  The  following  references,  which  all  deal 
with  chronology,  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  side 
of  the  subject : 

R.  Abraham  b.  David  in  the  Sepher  ha-Kabbalah,  1195  (Neu- 
bauer,  Med.  Jew.  Chron.  ii.  53),  R.  Jehudah  ha-Levi  (Cusari, 
ed.  Buxtorf,  p.  240),  R.  David  Gans  in  Zemali  David,  1592 
(edition  of  1785,  pt.  ii.  p.  12b).  The  last  comes  nearer  to 
the  Christian  date.  He  says  :  '  Jesus  the  Nazarene  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  a  "parsah"  arid  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
3761  from  the  Creation,  i.e.  the  year  42  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
Abarbanel  (Maj.  Jeshua,  p.  67*,  cited  by  Eisenmenger,  Entd. 
Judentimm,  i.  239)  maintains  strongly  the  Talmudic  date,  and 
ends  thus :  '  And  the  wise  men  of  that  time  bore  witness  con- 
cerning him,  his  friends  and  companions'  [i.e.  the  friends  of  R. 
Joshua  b.  Perahiah  whose  disciple  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been], 
'and  how  shall  we  believe  the  substitution  of  [another  for]  him, 
from  the  mouth  of  men  who  did  not  know  him,  and  were  not 
there  ?  .  .  .  And  we  will  not  depart  from  the  truth  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  fathers,  who  did  not  tamper  with  the  fact,  and  who 
related  the  facts  as  they  took  place  without  addition  or  omis- 
sion ;  and  all  this  shows  that  this  [the  Christian]  theory  is 
untrue.' 

The  fullest  and  most  elaborate  statements  of  the  chronologi- 
cal argument,  from  the  Jewish  side,  are  those  of  R.  Salman 
Zebi  (cited  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  231)  and  R.  Abraham  Perizzol 
(contained  in  the  same  work,  pp.  250-253). 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  mediaeval  JeAvish 
works  which  deal  with  more  than  the  chrono- 
logical question.  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignea  Satance) 
published  the  Nizzahon  (which  he  distinguishes  as 
N.  Vetus),  composed  by  a  Avriter  in  the  12th  cent., 
as   he   sujjposes.     Buxtorf,   misled   by   the   name, 


attributed  the  work  to  R.  Lipman  in  the  15th  cent., 
the  author  of  another  book  bearing  the  same  title, 
and  also  published  by  Wagenseil.  The  author  of 
the  older  work  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospels, 
and  he  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tian controversy,  refuting  the  Christians  out  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  His  arguments  all  tend  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  not  God  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  very  seldom  speaks  disresi^ectfuUy 
of  Jesus  Himself.  His  quarrel  is  with  the  Chris- 
tians, not  with  their  Master. 

Another  work  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
Hizzuk  Emunah  [Munimen  Fidci)  of  R.  Isaac 
Troki,  a  Karaite,  written  about  1575  (printed  by 
Wagenseil  in  the  Tela  Ignea  Satanm).  The  author 
shows  an  e\en  Avider  acquaintance  with  the  NT 
than  the  writer  of  the  Nizzahon  possessed  ;  and  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  read  the  NT  in  the 
translation  made  by  Budnajus  in  1572.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  stood  much  nearer  to 
Judaism  than  His  followers  did  ;  that  He  never 
claimed  the  title  of  God  ;  that  He  said,  '  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets '  ;  that 
He  enjoined  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments  on 
one  wdio  would  obtain  eternal  life  ;  that  He  gave 
many  precepts  which  His  followers  disregarded. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  a  saying  of  Jesus  as 
true,  though  he  immediately  turns  it  against  the 
Christians.  All  through  the  book  his  arguments 
are  directed  against  what  Christians  asserted  about 
Jesus,  hardly  at  all  against  what  Jesus  said  of 
Himself.  And  he  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  later  Jewish  historians  who  have 
really  tried  to  be  fair  in  writing  of  Jesus,  who 
have  at  least  abandoned  the  attitude  of  cold  neu- 
trality, and  have  scorned  the  wretched  mockery  of 
the  ToVdoth. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
opinion  of  Maimonides  about  Jesus.  In  such  of  his  works  as 
the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  consult  he  has  found  n« 
allusion  whatever.  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  in  his  work  on  The 
Jewish  Religion,  p.  227,  quotes  from  Maimonides,  but  without 
giving  the  exact  reference,  the  following :  '  Also  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  who  imagined  he  would  be  the  Messiah,  and  was  killed 
through  the  court  of  Law,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
as  it  is  said,  "And  the  sons  of  the  transgressors  among  thy 
people  will  rise  in  order  to  establish  a  vision,  and  will  stumble." 
Can  there  be  a  greater  stumbling  than  this  ? '  This  is  interesting 
as  being  more  than  a  mere  chronological  note. 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  medireval 
Rabbis  towards  Jesus  was  one  of  indifference. 
Apart  from  the  necessity  of  controversy  or  the 
exposition  of  their  own  tenets,  they  had  little  in- 
clination or  occasion  to  mention  Him.  In  Him,  as 
a  man,  they  had  no  interest.  Their  tradition 
taught  theni  that  He  was  one  who  had  '  deceived 
and  led  astray  Israel,'  and  they  would  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  sliow  that,  although  not  God,  He  was 
still  a  good  man.  Controversy  with  Christians 
turned  mainly  on  the  questions  of  His  Deity  and 
His  Messiahship,  and  the  Rabbis  fought  the  tjattle 
with  texts,  while  they  left  the  personality  alone. 
It  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  the  medi- 
eval Rabbis  were  utterly  ignorant  of  what  Jesus 
had  said  and  done  ;  they  were  concerned  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  blasphemy  based 
on  the  Talmud,  and  for  that  purpose  worlied  out 
the  chronological  argument.  But  only  one  or  two 
seem  to  have  had  the  courage  to  read  the  NT  ; 
and  in  studying  their  works,  the  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  Jewish  controver- 
.sialists  had  not  altogether  failed  to  perceive  that 
Jesus  was  a  great  man.  This  may  be  a  mistaken 
impression  ;  it  is  at  least  a  charitable  one.  We 
shall  find  in  the  modern  historians  a  welcome 
change  from  the  mediseval  attitude  towards  Jesus ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  those  modern  writers 
we  must  now  proceed. 

LiTKRATPRR.— '  Disputatio  R.  Jehielis,'  '  Nizzahon  Vetus,'  and 
'  R.  Isaaci  Hizzuk  Enmnah  '  in  Wagenseil,  Tela  Ignea  Satance  ; 
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Liber  Juhasin,  ed.  Filippowski,  London,  1857 ;  also,  Eisen- 
men^'er,  Entdeektes  Judenthum,  and  incidental  references  as 
given  above,  where  thej*  occur. 

iii.  Christ  in  modern  Jewish  Literature.— 
So  far  as  the  modern  Jewish  attitude  towards 
Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the  medineval  writers, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  his- 
torical scholars  of  the  last  century,  and  in  a  few 
utterances  by  liberal  Jews  at  tfhe  present  day. 
Apart  from  these,  the  influence  of  which,  however, 
must  tend  to  promote  a  truer  view  of  Jesus  amongst 
Jews,  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards  Him  still 
widely  prevails.  New  editions  of  the  ToVdoth  are 
still  published,  and  find  readers  among  the  un- 
educated, in  Russian  Poland.  And,  as  regards 
the  educated,  there  is  still  the  same  cautious  re- 
serve which  so  far  as  possible  avoids  mention  of 
Jesus.  The  late  Professor  Theodores  of  Man- 
chester, in  a  lecture  on  the  Talnmd,  delivered  in 
1874,  took  elaborate  pains  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
not  referred  to  at  all  in  that  work.  And  later 
still.  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  in  his  book  on  The 
Jewish  Religion,  makes  only  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  and,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  has 
observed,  does  not  otter  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject. 

The  first  Jewish  Avriter  who  fairly  broke  away 
from  the  traditional  attitude  towards  Jesus  was 
Gratz,  in  his  Gesch.  der  Juden  (vol.  iii.  1856). 
He  boldly  declared  (p.  224  n.)  that  in  estimating 
Christianity  the  historian  must  take  his  stand  on 
the  historical,  i.e.  the  critical,  method.  He  made 
no  apology  for  the  shock  which  he  must  have  given 
to  the  majority  of  Jews  by  his  new  departure. 
And  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  high  admira- 
tion for  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  man.  He 
formed  his  views  upon  the  subject  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  Strauss  and  Baur,  by  Avhose  help 
he  was  enabled  to  put  aside  as  unhistorical  most 
of  the  non-Jewish  elements  in  the  Gospel  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus,  and  to  emphasize  the  strong 
attinity  between  His  teaching  and  Judaism.  Griitz 
claims  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  main,  an  Essene,  as 
the  Baptist  also  had  been  ;  that  His  whole  purpose 
was  that  of  a  moral  reformer,  and  that  He  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  Judaism,  even  the  Pharisaic 
Judaism,  as  such,  but  only  the  depravity  of  those 
who  professed  it.  Tlie  objections  to  this  view  are 
obvious  ;  but  the  fact  that  Griitz  jiresented  a  por- 
trait of  Jesus  in  which  the  Jewish  lines  were  over- 
drawn and  the  rest  nearly  obliterated,  does  not 
lessen  his  merit  as  the  first  Jew  who  gave  a  real 
portrait  of  Jesus  at  all.  Later  Jewish  writers 
have,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  lead  of  Gratz  ; 
some  of  the  exaggerations  of  his  work  have  been 
toned  down,  and  more  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  originality  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  general  out- 
line of  his  work  is  still  maintained,  according  to 
which  Jesus  was  a  high-minded  and  saintly  Rabbi, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  maligned  and  persecuted, 
and  whose  enemies  were  His  own  professed  fol- 
lowers quite  as  much  as  His  Jewish  contempo- 
raries. 

The  work  of  Jost  {Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  w.  s.  SeJc- 
ten,  1863)  shows  less  of  exaggeration  than  that  of 
Gratz,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  personal  venera- 
tion towards  Jesus.  Jost's  chief  contribution  is 
liis  indignation  against  the  'judicial  murder'  of 
Jesus.  There  was  no  regular  trial,  such  as  Jewish 
law  required.  There  was  only  a  high-handed  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  chief  priests. 

He  says  :  '  We  hold  it  to  be  historical  honesty,  without  regard 
to  misinterpretation,  to  give  to  the  fact  its  right  name,  in  order 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  those  fanatics  who  did  such  a 
deed  by  their  own  power.  It  was  not  the  Jews  who  crucified 
Jesus.  Thousands  of  them  revered  in  Jesus  their  teacher  and 
friend.  ...  It  is  time  at  last  to  judge  without  prejudice  the 
authentic  records  of  the  Evangelists,  who  relate  the  course  of 
events  in  simple  words,  albeit  according  to  traditions  of  very 
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unequal  worth.  Only  the  most  blinded  partisan  can  wish  to 
justify  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  it  was  effected,  and  to  burden 
afresh  the  whole  nation,  or  its  law-abiding  posterity,  with  the 
hateful  deed  of  Caiaphas  and  his  associates.' 

J.  H.  Weiss  (Gesch.  d.  jiid.  Tradition,  1871, 
Hebrew)  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  how  the 
radical  influence  of  Gratz  and  Jost  reacted  upon 
the  more  conservative  Jew.  Weiss  asserts  tlie 
Essenism  of  Jesus  (i.  ]).  232),  and  remarks  that  His 
deplorable  fate  was  due  not  to  His  teaching,  which 
was  not  new,  but  to  the  means  which  He  took  to 
promote  it. 

'  For  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  drew  away  many  in 
Israel  to  believe  in  his  Divine  work  and  his  miracles.  And  he 
said,  before  the  multitude  and  even  before  his  judges,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  These  three  claims  were  the  reason  for 
all  that  was  done  against  him.' 

Weiss,  beyond  question,  here  puts  his  finger  on 
the  real  Jewish  grievance  against  Jesus — '  He  spake 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.' 
Griitz  and  Jost  had  made  it  impossible  for  a  Jewisli 
historian  to  revert  to  the  mediaeval  attitude  to- 
wards Jesus  ;  but  one  seems  to  hear,  in  Weiss,  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  condemnation,  '  He  was  a 
magician,  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel.' 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  may  be  taken  as  the 
authorized  exponent  of  Jewish  opinion,  and  in  its 
7th  volume  it  contains  a  careful  and  critical  article 
upon  'Jesus.'  It  is  the  work  of  three  writers, 
Jacobs,  Kohler,  and  Krauss  ;  and  is  written  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  recent  Christian  as  well  as 
Jewish  scholarship.  It  is  admitted  tliat,  while  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  were  in  many  re- 
spects Jewish  and  even  Essene,  He  yet  departed 
widely  in  otlier  respects  from  Essenism,  particu- 
larly in  His  association  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Law,  insisting  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  on  the  Halachic  development  of 
it,  is  represented  as  not  necessarily  or  essentially 
un-Jewish.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  representative  of 
the  Am-ha-arctz,  the  '  people  that  knoweth  not 
the  Law ' — a  rather  acute  remark.  Weiss  was 
right  in  pointing  to  His  assumption  of  power  and 
autliority  as  the  reason  '  of  much  modern  antipathy 
to  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  exists.'  He  did  not,  at  least 
publicly,  claim  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  His  trial 
and  execution  were  quite  irregular.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  freely  admitted  that  '  a  great  historic  move- 
ment, of  the  character  and  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  have  arisen  without  a  great  i)er- 
sonality  to  call  it  into  existence  and  give  it  shape 
and  direction.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  a  mission 
from  God  ;  and  he  must  have  had  the  spiritual 
power  and  fitness  to  be  chosen  for  it.'  That  is 
finely  said,  and  it  is  with  one  exception  the  fullest 
Jewish  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  tliat 
is  known  to  us.  That  exception  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  C.  G.  Montefiore  (JQR,  1894,  p.  381  fl'.). 
He  there  speaks  of  Jesus  as  '  the  most  important 
Jew  who  ever  lived,  one  who  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  mankind  and  civilization  than  any 
other  person,  whether  within  the  Jewish  race  or 
without  it.'  .  .  .  '  A  Jew  whose  life  and  character 
have  been  regarded  by  almost  all  the  best  and 
wisest  people  who  have  heard  or  read  of  his  actions 
and  his  words,  as  the  greatest  religious  exemplar 
for  every  age.'  .  .  .  '  It  may  be  asked,  "  Was  Jesus 
an  original  teacher,  and  on  what  grounds  does  liis 
originality  depend  ? "  Now  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  been  original. 
Jewish  authors  sometimes  write  as  if  there  were  an 
antecedent  improbability  in  his  having  made  any 
big  religious  or  moral  step  in  advance.'  ...  'A 
religious  teacher  might,  I  suppose,  be  called  original 
who  combined  and  collected  together  the  best  ele- 
ments of  religion  existing  in  his  time,  emphasized 
those  most  importiint  and  fruitful,  developed  them, 
drew  out  their  implications,  and  rejected  or  ignored 
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other  elements  wliich  either  did  not  harmonize 
"with  the  fiist,  or  wliich,  though  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries may  have  been  unaware  of  it,  be- 
longed in  reality  to  a  lower  level  and  an  outgrown 
age.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  herein  to  a 
great  extent  lay  the  originality  of  Jesus.'  Mr. 
Montefiore's  article  shows  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
Jew  to  remain  a  whole-hearted  Jew,  while  yet  he 
feels  a  frank  admiration  and  reverence  towards 
Jesus.  With  his  full  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  of  Jesus,  the  fullest  that  would  seem  to 
be  possible  without  crossing  the  frontier  of  Juda- 
ism, we  will  close  this  study  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
literature.  (See,  further,  the  histories  of  Gratz, 
Jost,  and  Weiss  ;  Jewish  Encyc.  vol.  vii. ,  and  JQR, 
1894).  R.  TRAVERS  HERFjpRD. 

CHRIST  IN  MOHAMMEDAN  LITERATURE.— 
i.  In  the  Koran.*  —  The  earliest  mention  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Koran  is  in  ch.  19,  the  Suratu 
Maryam,  which  was  delivered  in  Mecca.  It  refers 
to  His  birth — . 

'  Make  mention  in  the  Book,  of  Mary,  when  she  went  apart 
from  her  family  eastward,  and  took  a'  veil  to  shroud  herself 
from  them,  and  we  sent  our  spirit  to  her,  and  he  took  before  her 
the  form  of  a  perfect  man.  She  said  :  "  I  fly  for  refuge  from 
thee  to  the  God  of  Mercy  :  if  thou  fearest  Him."  He  said  :  "  I 
am  only  a  messenjjer  of  thy  Lord,  that  I  may  bestow  on  thee  a 
holy  son."  She  said  :  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath 
never  touched  me?  and  I  am  not  unchaste?"  He  said:  "So 
shall  it  be.  Thy  Lord  hath  said,  Easy  is  this  with  me,  and  we 
will  make  him  a  sign  to  mankind  and  a  mercy  from  me  ;  for  it 
is  a  thing  decreed."  And  she  conceived  him  and  retired  with 
him  to  a  far-off  place.  And  the  throes  came  upon  her  by  the 
trunk  of  a  palm.  She  said  :  "  Oh,  would  that  I  had  died  ere 
this,  and  been  a  thing  forgotten,  forgotten  quite."  And  one 
cried  to  her  from  below  her,  "Grieve  not  thou."  Then  came 
she  with  the  babe  to  her  people,  bearing  him.  They  said  :  "  O 
Mar.v,  now  hast  thou  done  a  strange  thing,  O  sister  of  Aaron  ; 
Thy  father  was  not  a  man  of  wickedness,  nor  unchaste  thy 
mother."  And  she  made  a  sign  to  them,  pointing  towards  the 
babe.  They  said  :  "  How  shall  we  speak  with  him  who  is  in 
the  cradle,  an  infant?"  It  said  :  "  Verily,  I  am  the  servant  of 
God  ;  He  hath  given  me  the  Book,  and  He  hath  made  me  a 
Prophet "  '  (vv.  16-24. 28-32). 

The  child  is  represented  as  miraculously  speaking 
in  defence  of  His  mother.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
servant  of  God  to  whom  a  revelation — the  Book- 
was  made.  It  is  said  that  this  refers  to  the  Injil, 
or  Gospel,  revealed  to  Him  whilst  yet  in  His 
mother's  womb.  The  idea  of  speaking  in  the 
cradle  is  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy.  The  idea  of  the  palm  tree  is  taken  from 
a  story  in  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 
when  she  rests  under  it  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 

In  Suratu'z  Zukhruf  (ch.  43),  also  a  Meccan 
Sura,  we  read — 

'  And  when  the  son  of  Mar.v  was  set  forth  as  an  instance  of 
Divine  power,  lo  !  thy  people  cried  out  for  joy  thereat.  And 
they  said:  "  Are  our  gods  or  is  he  the  better  ?  "  .  .  .  Jesus  is  no 
niore  than  a  servant  whom  we  favoured  and  proposed  as  an 
instance  of  Divine  power  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
shall  be  a  sign  of  the  last  hour '  (vv.57-6l). 

The  idolaters  of  Mecca  put  the  question  recorded 
in  the  second  of  the  above  verses  to  Mohammed, 
when  he  condemned  their  gods.  The  Christians 
Avorship  as  a  God,  Jesus  whom  you  praise  :  do  you, 
therefore,  condemn  Him  as  you  do  our  gods  ?  We 
are  quite  willing  to  let  our  gods  be  treated  as  you 

*  The  form  in  which  the  name  '  Jesus  '  appears  in  the  Koran 
is  'I&d  ('B"j;),  which  appears  to  represent  'Esau'  rather  than 
'  leshua.'  A  similar  variety  is  said  to  be  found  in  Mandaic 
documents  (Brandt,  Die  Manddische  Religion,  1889,  p.  141) ; 
but  this,  like  their  Yahyd  for  '  John,'  may  be  due  to  Moslem 
influence.  It  seems  unlikely,  though  not  wholly  impossible, 
that  Mohammed  may  have  confused  the  personalities  of  Esau 
and  Christ ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Koranic  form  is  due 
either  to  intentional  alteration  or  to  mishearing.  Frankel 
(WZKM  iv.  336)  suggested  that  the  initial  J?  instead  of  the  final 
was  due  to  mishearing  on  Mohammed's  part,  whereas  the  other 
alterations  were  due  to  his  desire  to  make  the  word  rhyme  with 
3fusd  (Moses) ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  facts  (cf.  Svcz,  Bib- 
lische  Eiiiennamen  im  Koran,  1903,  p.  62).  It  is,  however, 
equally  likely  that  the  alteration  was  due  to  Mohammed's 
informant,  who  may  have  been  moved  bj'  some  superstitious 
consideration. 


treat  Him.  This  seems  to  be  their  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  it  led  to  the  emphatic  declaration  that 
whatever  the  Christians  nught  think  of  Him,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mohammed  He  was  '  no  more  than 
a  servant.' 

All  the  other  references  to  Jesus  Christ  occur  in 
Medina  Suras.  We  give  the  principal  ones  in 
tiieir  historical  order. 

In  Suratu'l  Baqarah  (ch.  2)  we  read — 

'  And  to  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  gave  we  clear  proofs  of  his  Mis- 
sion, and  strengthened  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit '  *  (v.si). 

'  To  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  we  gave  manifest  signs,  and 
strengthened  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit'  (v.254). 

In  the  Suratu  All  Imran  (ch.  3)  there  are  several 
references — 

'  Remember  when  the  Angel  said  :  "  O  Mary,  Verily,  God 
announceth  to  thee  the  Word  from  Him.  His  name  shall  be 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Mar.y,  illustrious  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  and  one  of  those  who  have  near  access  to  God.  And  he 
shall  speak  to  men  alike  when  in  the  cradle  and  when  grown 
up,  and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  just."  She  said  :  "How,  O  Lord  1 
shall  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath  not  touched  me  ? "  He 
said  :  "  Thus  will  God  create  what  He  will.  When  He  decreeth 
a  thing,  He  only  saith  Be,  and  it  is."  And  He  will  teach  him 
the  Book  and  the  Wisdom  and  the  Lavi  and  the  Evangel,  and  he 
shall  be  an  apostle  to  the  people  of  Israel '  (vv.40  -la). 

It  is  said  that  Mary  was  thirteen  or  fifteen  j'ears  old 
when  the  announcement  was  made  to  her.  The 
commentators  say  that  Jesus  was  specially  set  apart 
to  speak  in  the  cradle,  and  later  on  to  the  Jews. 

The  phrase  '  son  of  Mary '  had  become  so  fixed 
in  Mohammed's  mind  that  he  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Angel,  even  when  he  is  addressing 
Mary  herself.  There  are  several  interpretations 
of  the  words  '  teach  him  the  Book.'  The  most 
generally  received  one  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
Divine  books  of  previous  prophets  other  than  the 
Law  of  Moses.  Theie  is  a  curious  saying  of  Imam 
Mohammed  bin  Ali  Baqir — 

'  Jesus  was  so  intelligent  that,  when  nine  months  old,  his 
mother  sent  him  to  si^hool.  The  master  said  the  Bismillah — 
"In  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate" — 
which  the  child  at  once  repeated  after  him.  The  Master  then 
gave  a  number  of  words  to  be  read,  of  which  the  first  was 
abjad.  Jesus  wished  to  know  why  he  should  do  this,  upon 
which  the  master  became  angry  and  struck  him.  The  child 
said  :  "  If  you  know,  explain  ;  if  you  do  not,  listen.  In  abjad, 
a  stands  for  Allah  la  ilah  ('there  is  no  God  but  God'),  b  for 
Bahjat  Ullah  ('  grace  of  God '),  j  for  Jalal  Ullah  ('  glory  of  God  '), 
d  for  Din  Ullah  ('  religion  of  God  ')." ' 

Mohammed  says  that  Jesus  was  sent  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Jews,  in  order  to  show  that  his  Mission  was 
limited,  whilst  that  of  Mohammed  was  for  all 
people.  In  Medina,  the  idea  of  a  Mission  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia  had  now  taken  hold 
of  Mohammed's  mind,  and  he  thus  suggests  by  the 
reference  to  the  limited  Mission  of  Jesus  his  own 
superiority. 

In  v.**  of  the  above  ch.  3  a  miracle  is  also  re- 
ferred to — 

'  "  How  have  I  come,"  he  will  say,  "  to  you  with  a  sign  from 
your  Lord  ;  out  of  clay  will  I  make  for  you,  as  it  were,  the 
figure  of  a  bird ;  and  I  will  breathe  into  it,  and  it  shall  become, 
by  God's  leave,  a  bird.  And  I  will  heal  the  blind  and  the  leper, 
and,  bj'  God's  leave,  I  will  quicken  the  dead." ' 

It  is  said  that  the  bird  was  a  bat  which  flew 
away  whilst  they  looked  at  it,  and,  when  out  of 
sight,  fell  down  dead.  Traditions  also  state  that 
he  cured  fifty  thousand  people  in  one  day,  and 
raised  not  only  Lazarus,  but  also  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  from  the  dead.  The  story  of  the  bird  was 
evidently  suggested  to  Mohammed  by  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  twelve  sparrows  from  mud,  re- 
corded in  the  apocryphal  Gosjiel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite. 

In  the  same  Suiri  the  death  of  Jesus  is  referred 
to- 

'  O  Jesus  !  verily  I  will  cause  thee  to  die.  T  will  take  thee  up 
to  myself  and  deliver  thee  from  those  who  believe  not'  (v.-»8). 

The  commentary  Ma'alim  says  that  he  died  for 

three  hours  and  tlien  went  up  to  heaven  :  others 

*  By  '  H0I3'  Spirit '  Mohammed  means  Gabriel. 
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say  it  was  seven  hours.  Jalalain  says  that  God 
took  hiiu  away  in  a  trance.  Others  interpret  it  in 
the  sense  of  protection  from  adversaries,  or  the 
destruction  of  evil  which  woukl  hinder  the  ascent 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  The  difficulty  the  com- 
mentators feel  over  this  verse  is  that  it  clearly 
contradicts  Stira  4'^^  which  distinctly  denies  that 
Jesus  was  put  to  death.  In  v.^-  Jesus  is  compared 
to  Adam,  that  is,  neither  had  a  human  father. 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratii's  Saff  (cli.  61), 
and  is  intended  to  show  that  Jesus  had  foretold 
the  advent  of  Mohammed — 

'  Remember  when  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  said,  "  O  children  of 
Israel  I  of  a  truth  I  am  God's  apostle  to  you  to  confirm  the  Law 
which  was  given  before  me,  and  to  announce  an  apostle  that 
shall  come  after  me  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmad  "  '  (v.  7). 

Mohammed  here  confounds  the  term  '  Parakletos,' 
the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
with  the  word  '  Periklytos,'  which  has  somewhat 
the  same  meaning  as  Ahmad,  from  the  root  of 
which  his  own  name  Mohammed  ('praised ')  also  is 
derived. 

The  next  reference  is  in  SuratiCl  Hadid  (ch. 
57)- 

'  We  gave  him  the  Evangel,*  and  we  put  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  followed  him  kindness  and  compassion.' 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu'n  Nisa  (ch.  4). 
It  is  a  denial  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The 
Jews  are  reproached  for  speaking  against  Mary, 
and — 

'  for  their  saying,  "  Verily  we  have  slain  the  Messiah,  Jesus  the 
son  of  Mary,  an  apostle  of  God."  Yet  they  slew  him  not,  and 
they  crucified  him  not,  but  they  had  only  his  likeness  .  .  .  they 
did'not  really  slaj*  him,  but  God  took  him  up  to  Himself  '  (v.i56). 

Mohammed  here  adopts  the  view  of  Basilides,  an 
early  heretic,  who  affirmed  that  the  spirit  who 
constituted  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  left  Him  before 
the  crucifixion.  He  did  it  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
not  really  a  man,  but  only  the  semblance  of  one  ; 
and  this  is  opjiosed  to  the  Koran  as  well  as  to  the 
Gospel.  Mohammed  ai)parently  did  not  see  the 
inconsistency  of  adopting  the  views  of  Basilides. 
Another  verse  denies  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

'  The  Messiah,  Jesus  son  of  Mary,  is  only  an  apostle  of  God, 
and  His  word  which  He  conveyed  into  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  from 
Him.  Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  His  apostles,  and  say  not 
"Three"  (i.e.  there  is  a  Trinity).  P''orbear  !  it  will  be  better  for 
you.  God  is  only  one  God.  Far  be  it  from  His  glory  that  He 
should  have  a  son  '  (v. 169). 

In  a  later  Sura,  Surafu'l  Maida  (ch.  5),  we 
read — 

'  Infidels  now  are  they  who  say,  "  God  is  the  Messiah,  son  of 
Mary '"  (v. ''6).  '  When  God  shall  say,  "  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
hast  thou  said  unto  mankind — Take  me  and  my  mother  as  two 
gods  besides  God?,"  he  shall  say,  "Glory  be  unto  thee,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  saj'  that  which  I  know  to  be  not  the  truth  " ' 
(v.116). 

Mohammed  represents  Christians  as  worshipping 
a  Trinity  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  undue  veneration  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  may  have  misled  him  in  his  ear- 
lier days,  but  he  had  opportunities  of  correcting 
his  error ;  and  yet  in  this  the  latest  of  the  Suras 
he  makes  the  charge.  By  this  time  his  breach 
with  the  Christians  was  complete,  he  had  no  hope 
of  winning  them,  nothing  to  gain  from  them,  and 
so  he  either  seeks  to  misrepresent  their  chief 
dogma,  or,  at  least,  takes  no  pains  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  was. 

In  the  same  Sura  we  have  a  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  traditions — 

'Remember  when  the  apostles  said,  "  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
is  thy  Lord  able  to  send  down  a  furnished  table  to  us  out  of 
heaven?"'  (v.ii2).  'Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  said:  "O  God  our 
Lord  !  send  down  a  table  to  us  out  of  heaven,  that  it  may  be- 
come a  recurring  festival  to  us  "  '  (v.!!-*). 


*  By  '  the  Evangel '  Mohammed  evidently  meant  the  revelation 
which  he  supposed  Jesus  received  in  the  same  mechanical  way 
as  he  received  the  Koran. 


Mohammed  may  have  had  some  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ^\heii  he  recited  these  words,  or  of  the 
love-feasts  which  Avere  '  recurring  festivals '  ;  but 
the  commentators  do  not  so  interpret  it.  Some 
say  it  was  a  parable,  and  that  a  table  did  not 
actually  come  down  ;  but  most  consider  that  a 
real  table  descended.  Jesus  made  the  ceremonial 
ablutions,  recited  the  names  of  God,  and  then  said 
the  prescribed  jirayers.  After  this  he  uncovered 
the  table  and  found,  according  to  one  account, 
many  kinds  of  food  ;  according  to  another,  a  fish 
ready  cooked,  without  scales  or  prickly  fins,  drop- 
ping with  fat,  well  seasoned,  surrounded  with  all 
kinds  of  herbs,  and  leaves  on  which  were  olives, 
honey,  cheese,  and  so  on.  Jesus  restored  the  fish 
to  life,  then  caused  it  to  die  again,  and  fed  one 
thousand  three  hundred  persons  with  it.  Still  the 
fish  remained  whole.  The  table  then  flew  up  into 
heaven.     The  miracle  was  repeated  for  forty  days. 

ii.  The  following  traditions  referring  to  Jesus 
Christ  are  found  in  the  Qisasii'l  Anbiya  or  Tales 
of  the  Prophets. 

One  day  Mary  in  the  house  of  her  husband  had 
arranged  a  purdah  behind  which  she  intended  to 
batlie.  Then  Gabriel  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
young  man  appeared.  Mary  feared,  and  saitl  :  '  I 
seek  protection  of  God  from  thee,  if  thou  fearest.' 
Gabriel  said  :  '  I  am  sent  to  thee  from  thy  Lord 
that  a  beautiful  child  may  be  given  to  thee.' 
Mary  said  :  '  Whence  shall  a  child  come  to  nie, 
for  no  man  has  touched  me,  I  am  not  an  evil-doer.' 
Then  Gabriel  came  near  to  Mary  and  breathed  on 
her.  Some  say  on  her  sleeve,  others  on  her  neck, 
some  on  her  womb.  Some  say  that  this  breath 
was  a  sneeze  made  by  Adam  and  preserved  by 
Gabriel. 

Mary  spoke  of  her  conception  to  her  cousin 
Joseph,  who  was  to  come  into  the  house.  He  in 
sorrow  expressed  his  doubts  about  her,  and,  on 
being  told  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  said,  '  There 
is  no  cultivation  without  seed,  and  no  seed  without 
a  tree.'  Mary  said  :  '  If  you  say  God  at  first  made 
the  tr.  es,  then  they  were  produced  without  seed  : 
if  first  He  made  seed,  then  seed  came  without  a 
tree.'  Joseph  said  :  '  Is  a  child  born  without  a 
father  ? '  Mary  said  :  '  Yes,  Avithout  jiarents, 
just  as  Adam  and  Eve  were.'  Joseph  assented, 
and  expressed  regret  for  the  doubts  he  had  enter- 
tained. Then  Mary  told  him  about  the  good  news 
Gabriel  hjid  brought. 

They  say  that  Jesus  in  the  womb  spoke  Avith  his 
mother  and  said  the  Tasbih:  Subhana.  llah — 'I 
extol  the  holiness  of  God.'  When  the  days  of  her 
confinement  drew  near,  Mary  was  told  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  le.st  lieri)eople  .should  injure  the  child. 
Mary  and  Joseph  went,  under  the  guidance  of 
Gabriel.  The  pangs  of  child-birth  coming  on,  she 
got  ofi'  her  riding  animal  and  rested  under  a  date 
tree.  Tiien  Christ  was  born.  Immediately  a 
spring  appeared  and  angels  bathed  the  child.  It 
is  said  that  Jesus  said  then  to  his  mother,  '  Do 
not  sorrow,  God  has  provided  this  fountain.' 
Then  ripe  dates  fell  at  her  feet,  and  she  said  :  '  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  granted  me  sustenance.'  The 
reply  came,  '  O  Mary,  thy  heart  turned  to  me, 
love  for  Jesus  has  come  into  it ;  be  tranquil,  sus- 
tenance will  be  jjrovitled,  eat  and  drink  and  have 
joy  in  the  Messiah.' 

Then  Mary  saiil  to  Gabriel  :  '  If  people  ask  how 
tlie  child  was  born,  what  shall  I  reply  ? '  He  said  : 
'  Say,  "  I  have  seen  no  man,  I  am  fasting  ;  I  speak 
with  none  about  it."'  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Jews  found  her  and  the  child  under  the  tree,  they 
began  to  make  a  tumult  and  reproached  her,  say- 
ing, '  Neither  thy  father  nor  mother  were  evil- 
doers.' She  replied  :  '  I  am  fasting  to-day,  what- 
ever you  want  to  knoAV,  ask  the  child.'  They 
became    very   angry,    and    said  :    '  How   shall    we 
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speak  to  the  infant  ? '  However,  they  asked  him 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  said  :  '  I  am 
the  slave  of  God,  appointed  to  be  a  prophet  and 
a  blessing  in  whatever  place  I  may  be,  and  He  lias 
ordered  me  to  keep  the  fast  and  almsgiving  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am  not  apjiointed  a  tyrant,  but 
the  peace  of  God  is  upon  me  from  the  day  of  my 
birth  to  the  day  of  my  death  and  resurrection  to 
life  again.'  Having  said  this,  he  did  not  speak 
again  till  the  natural  time  for  an  infant  to  speak 
arrived.  Having  -witnessed  the  miracle,  the  Jews 
gave  up  their  suspicion  and  reproach,  and  said 
that  this  was  the  prophet  of  whose  birth  the 
preceding  prophets  had  spoken. 

Tiien  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem,  where,  seeing  the 
miracles  done  by  the  child,  people  sought  to 
destroy  him.  Then,  by  the  order  of  God,  Mary 
took  him  to  Egypt.  Some  say  she  went  with 
Joseph  and  the  child  to  Damascus,  to  the  house  of 
a  ricli  man,  who  protected  and  provided  for  them. 
He  nourished  many  lame  and  blind  persons.  At 
this  time  a  very  valuable  article  of  his  was  stolen, 
and  no  trace  of  the  thief  could  be  found.  Jesus 
said  :  '  Such  a  lame  and  such  a  blind  man  stole 
the  thing.'  When  accused,  the  blind  man  said  : 
'How  could  I  see  to  steal?,'  and  the  lame  man, 
'  How  could  I  walk  to  do  so?'  Jesus  said  :  '  The 
blind  man  carried  the  lame  man,  who  then  from 
a  shelf  took  the  goods  and  divided  the  booty.' 
So  the  theft  was  found  out. 

Then  Jesus,  having  received  from  God  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  invited 
the  Jews  to  embrace  the  strong  religion  ;  but  they 
were  displeased,  and  only  his  apostles  followed 
him. 

It  is  said  that  the  term  hau-ari,*  'apostle,' 
comes  from  a  word  meaning  '  to  whiten,'  and  that 
the  apostles  were  so  called  because  they  were 
fullers  by  trade.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  '  Just  as 
you  make  clothes  clean,  so  by  faith  in  God  cleanse 
your  hearts  from  the  dust  of  sin.'  Then  they 
asked  for  a  miracle.  Jesus  took  various  clothes 
and  Klled  a  jar  with  tliem.  Some  time  after  he 
took  them  out,  when  they  were  all  of  one  colour. 
These  twelve  men  then  believed  in  him.  God  told 
Jesus  to  tell  people  first,  that  '  God  is  one  without 
a  partner,'  then  to  tell  them  of  the  coming  of 
Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  and  say:  'A  prophet 
will  come  after  me,  Ahmad  by  name.'  Then 
Jesus,  wearing  a  woollen  cloth,  v/ith  staff  in  hand 
went  here  and  tliere.  At  night  he  used  a  stone 
for  a  pillow  and  lay  on  the  ground.  His  food  was 
barley  bread  and  greens.  He  cared  nothing  for 
worldly  wealth.  He  never  desired  the  society  and 
friendship  of  women.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
simplicity.  Seeing  his  fatigue  in  walking,  his 
disciples  brought  him  an  animal  to  ride  ;  but 
after  using  it  once  he  returned  it  to  them,  for  the 
anxiety  of  providing  it  with  fodder  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  They  then  wished  to  procure  him 
a  house  ;  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
lived  long  it  would  go  to  ruin  ;  if  he  soon  died, 
some  one  else  would  get  it. 

One  day  he  saw  an  old  man  sitting  by  the  grave 
of  his  son.  Jesus,  after  two  prostrations  in  prayer, 
said:  'O  certain  one,  rise  by  the  order  of  God.' 
The  grave  opened,  and  the  corpse  came  forth  and 
said:  'O  Lord,  why  didst  thou  call  me?'  The 
Jews  said  :  '  We  have  never  seen  such  a  sorcerer.' 

It  is  related  that  God  ordered  Jesus  to  go  to  the 
king  of  Nasil)in,  a  proud  and  infidel  ruler.  Jesus 
went  witli  his  twelve  disciples,  and  on  arriving 
near  the  place  said  :  '  Who  of  you  will  go  and 
announce  to  the  people  of  this  place  my  arrival  ? ' 
James  and  Thomas  and  Simon  Peter  went.  When 
near  the  place,  Simon  told  theother  two  to  go  on  and 
give  the  news,  and  he  would  wait ;  so  that  if  evil 
*  Really  the  Ethiopic  for  'messenger,'  'apostle.' 


should  fall  on  one  of  them  he  might  make  .some 
plan.  Then  James  and  Thomas  entered  the  city, 
and  cried  out,  'Jesus  the  Prophet  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  come  to  the  city.'  The  people 
seized  Thomas  and  took  him  to  the  king,  who 
said  :  '  Who  has  spoken  here  of  a  prophet,  and  God, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  if  he  does  not  repent,  I 
will  kill  him.'  Thomas  said:  '  I  will  not  repent. 
Let  the  king  do  as  he  wills.'  Then  by  the  order 
of  the  king  the  peo2:)le  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet 
of  Thomas,  and  left  him  in  an  unclean  place. 
Simon  then  came  and  sought  the  audience  of  the 
king,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  interrogate 
Thomas.  He  then  asked  him  how  he  supported 
the  statement  he  had  made.  Thomas  replied  that 
Jesus  worked  miracles,  for  the  blind  and  lame 
and  sick  were  healed.  Simon  said :  '  Doctors 
do  this;  what  other  proof  have  you?'  'Jesus 
knows  what  people  eat,  and  drink,  and  say  in  their 
houses.'  Simon  said  :  '  This  too  can  be  done  by  in- 
telligence and  hearing  :  give  another  proof.'  '  He 
makes  birds  of  mud,  and  makes  them  flj'.'  Simon 
said  :  'This  is  simply  magic  :  give  another  proof.' 
Thomas  said  :  '  He  raises  by  the  order  of  God  the 
dead  to  life.'  Simon  then  said  to  the  king  :  '  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  advisable  that  your  honour  siiould 
send  for  Jesus,  and  see  whether  what  Thomas 
says  is  right :  if  he  raises  the  dead  he  is  a  true 
prophet.'  The  king  approved,  and  sent  for  Jesus, 
to  whom  Simon  told  all  that  had  passed.  Jesus 
asked  what  miracles  Avere  called  for.  Simon  said 
to  heal  the  hands  and  feet  of  Thomas ;  then  to 
state  what  each  one  in  the  assembly  had  eaten, 
and  what  stores  he  had  ;  then  to  make  mud  birds 
fly.  Jesus  did  all  these  tilings.  Salman  al-Farisi 
says  that  wlien  all  the  sick  in  Nasibin  were  healed, 
the  people  asked  Jesus  to  raise  the  dead.  Jesus 
said  he  would  do  so.  They  came  to  the  grave  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  and  said,  '  Revive  him.' 
Jesus  made  two  prostrations  in  prayer  and  prayed 
to  God.  Then  by  order  of  God  the  earth  opened, 
and  a  person  with  white  hair  and  beard  came 
forth  from  the  grave,  and,  having  saluted  Jesus, 
said  to  the  people  :  'Certainly,  Jesus  is  a  projjhet 
of  God.  All  of  you  should  believe  in  him  and 
obey  him.'  Then  Jesus  said  to  Shem  :  'In  your 
lifetime  no  one  had  white  hair ;  how  is  it  yours  is 
white  ? '  He  replied  :  "  When  I  heard  your  voice, 
I  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  come,  and  my 
hair  turned  white  with  fear.'  Jesus  said  :  '  How 
long  have  you  been  dead  ? '  He  replied  :  '  Four 
thousand  years.'  Jesus  wished  to  pray  for  his 
life,  but  Shem  said  :  '  Again  I  must  die,  I  have  no 
wish  to  live  on,  if  you  will  ask  God  to  have  mercy 
on  me.' 

One  day  when  a  crowd  was  following  Jesus, 
they  said  they  were  hungry.  The  Apostles  urged 
him  to  relieve  them.  This  relief  came  in  the 
form  of  a  tray  of  God  from  heaven.  AVhen  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  saw  it,  they  ottered  thanks  to 
God.  Then  Jesus  said  :  '  Let  the  most  pious  one 
amongst  you  lift  up  the  cover  of  the  tray.'  The 
Apostles  requested  him  to  do  it.  He  did  so,  and 
then  they  saw  on  the  tray  a  fish  without  bones 
from  which  oil  was  flowing,  and  round  it  were  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  but  there  was  no  garlic  or 
leeks.  Near  the  head  of  the  fish  was  some  vine- 
gar, and  near  the  tail  some  salt.  Round  it  were 
placed  five  loaves,  and  on  each  loaf  were  a  few 
olives,  five  pomegranates,  and  five  dates.  Simon, 
on  seeing  this,  said  :  '  This  is  heavenly  food.'  Then 
Jesus  told  the  people  to  eat.  The  Apostles  said  : 
'  You  eat  and  then  we  will.'  Jesus  said  :  '  I  do  not 
eat.  Let  the  people  for  whom  I  obtained  it  eat.' 
Then  the  people  ate.  The  sick,  after  eating  this 
food,  were  restored  to  health.  Multitudes  ate,  but 
the  food  was  not  less.  It  is  said  that  for  forty 
days  this  tray  came  down  each  morning  and  re- 
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mained  till  mid-day.  Then  the  word  came  to 
Jesus  :  '  Only  the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the  sick 
should  eat."  The  rich  murmured,  and  God  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment.  Some  said  :  '  INIake 
tlie  lish  alive  again,  and  we  will  believe.'  Jesus 
did  so  ;  but  they  believed  not,  and  seventy  men 
perished. 

A  man  came  to  Mary  one  day,  and  said  :  '  The 
king  has  said  that  a  ryot  each  day  is  to  make  a 
feast  for  him  and  his  army.  To-day  it  is  my  turn, 
and  I  iiave  not  the  means  to  do  it.'  Mary  turned 
for  aid  to  Jesus,  who  hesitated  ;  but  Mary  said 
that  aid  would  be  a  great  favour  to  the  ryot. 
Jesus  then  sent  for  tiie  master  of  the  house,  and 
said  :  '  Get  ready  jars  and  pots,  and  hll  up  with 
water,'  which  Jesus  changed  into  pure  wine.  In 
other  pots  cooked  meat  was  found,  and  newly 
baked  bread  on  trays  appeared.  The  king  wished 
to  know  where  the  wine  came  from.  The  man 
replied.  From  such  and  such  a  place.  The  king, 
knowing  the  wine  of  that  place,  said  :  '  Why  dost 
thou  lie  ?  no  such  wine  is  to  be  found  there.'  Then 
tiie  man  confessed  that  a  neighbour  had  by  his 
prayers  provided  all.  The  king  then  called  for 
Jesus,  and  said  :  '  The  heir  to  my  throne  died  a 
little  while  ago,  restore  him  to  life.'  Jesus  said 
that  his  return  to  life  meant  many  evils  to  tlie 
country.  The  king  said :  '  Let  the  country  be 
ruined  if  I  only  get  one  glimpse  of  him.'  Jesus 
said  :  '  If  I  raise  him,  will  you  let  me  go  in  peace  ? ' 
The  king  agreed  ;  so  the  prince  came  to  life,  and 
Jesus  went  away.  But  tlie  prince  was  a  tyrant, 
and  the  people  killed  both  father  and  son. 

One  day  Jesus  met  a  Jew  Avith  two  loaves.  The 
Jew  agreed  to  share  food  ;  but  when  he  saw  Jesus 
had  only  one  loaf,  he  hid  one  of  his,  and  next 
morning  appeared  with  one  only,  and  denied  that 
he  had  more.  Then  Jesus,  when  going  on  the 
way,  asked  a  shepherd  to  feed  him,  who  said  : 
'  Tell  one  of  my  men  to  slay  a  sheep  that  it  may 
be  cooked.'  Jesus  from  the  skin  and  bones  revived 
the  sheep.  '  Who  art  thou  ? '  said  the  shepherd. 
'Jesus,  son  of  Mary.'  Then  Jesus  asked  the  Jew 
where  the  two  loaves  were.  He  swore  lie  had  only 
one.  Jesus  remained  quiet.  At  the  next  stage  he 
had  a  calf  killed,  and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  again 
he  restored  the  calf  to  life  and  gave  it  back  to  its 
owner,  and  again  asked  the  Jew  where  the  two 
loaves  were.  He  again  denied  that  he  had  two. 
They  then  come  to  a  city  where  the  king  was  sick 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  the  Jew  told  the 
nobles  that  he  could  cure  all  diseases  and  even 
raise  the  dead.  They  said  :  '  Cure  the  king  and 
we  will  give  you  much  money.'  He  began  to  beat 
the  king  with  his  staff,  and  the  king  died.  The 
nobles  ordered  that  he  should  be  hanged.  Jesus, 
seeing  this,  said  :  '  If  I  raise  your  king,  will  you 
forgive  my  friend  ? '  Jesus  raised  the  king  and 
released  the  Jew.  The  Jew  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks.  Jesus  said  :  '  Where  is  the  second  loaf  ? ' 
The  Jew  said  he  had  only  one. 

Jesus  went  one  day  to  an  infidel  king  like 
Pharaoh,  and  called  upon  him  to  embrace  Islam. 
The  king,  being  annoyed,  determined  to  kill  him. 
Jesus  hid  in  a  mountain  cave,  and  after  a  few  days 
told  his  disciples  that  this  revelation  had  come  : 
'  Truly  I  will  raise  thee  up  and  bring  thee  back  to 
myself.'  The  Apostles  wept  at  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion from  him.  He  said  :  '  You  weep  now,  when 
the  enemy  conies  you  will  forsake  me.'  They 
declared  that  they  would  allow  no  enemy  to  come 
near  him,  and  would  protect  him.  They  also  said  : 
'  Will  another  prophet  come  after  thee  ? '  He  said  : 
'  Yes,  of  the  Quraish  tribe,  an  unlettered  prophet, 
Mohammed,  superior  to  me,  will  come.  Tell  the 
generations  to  come  to  follow  him.'  He  then 
added  :  '  Now  I  make  Simon  my  Khalifa  (succes- 
sor),   all  of  you   obey   him.'     They  agreed.      He 


said  :  '  After  my  death  trays  full  of  light  will 
come,  and  by  the  blessing  of  that  light  you  will 
know  the  languages  of  all  tribes.' 

Some  say  th.at  the  Jews,  by  the  advice  of  that 
bad  king,  and  by  means  of  an  old  Apostle,  seized 
Jesus  and  imprisoned  him  all  niglit,  and  in  the 
morning  prepared  a  cross  on  which  to  crucify  liini. 
Then  great  darkness  fell,  and  angels  released 
Jesus  from  prison  and  carried  him  up  on  high,  and 
took  the  old  man  prisoner.  The  Jews,  thinking  he 
was  Jesus,  quickly  killed  him,  and  he  was  cruci- 
fied, though  he  protested  that  he  was  not  Jesus, 
but  the  man  who  had  betrayed  him.  The  Jews 
did  not  believe  it.  All  historians  say  Mary  was 
then  alive.  Others  say  the  Jews  watched  and 
guarded  the  cave  where  Jesus  was,  but  Jesus  at 
night  was  taken  up  under  cover  of  darkness.  In 
the  morning  the  Jews  sent  a  man  to  find  Jesus, 
but  he  returned  and  said  that  no  one  was  there. 
Then  the  Jews  said  :  '  Thou  art  Jesus,'  and  crucified 
him. 

Others  say  the  Jews  imprisoned  him  with  eighteen 
men  in  a  house.  Jesus  said  :  '  If  one  of  you  will 
assume  my  appearance,  God  will  reward  you  in 
Paradise.'  One  agreed.  Jesus  ascended  on  high. 
In  the  morning  the  Jews  said,  '  There  were 
eighteen  men  with  Jesus ;  one  is  short.'  The 
prisoners  said  Jesus  had  gone  on  high  ;  but  the 
Jews  saw  one  like  Jesus  and  crucified  him.  After 
a  few  daj's  Jesus  returned  to  the  Apostles  ;  then 
he  died,  but  God  restored  him  to  life  and  made 
him  like  an  angel. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  last  day,  when  Dajjal  the 
cursed,  with  Imam  Mahdi,  collects  the  people  at 
morning  prayers,  Jesus  will  appear  on  the  Mosque 
at  Jerusalem,  and  will  descend  to  join  Imam 
Mahdi,  and  kill  Dajjal.  He  will  engage  in  Jihad, 
or  wars  of  religion,  and  bring  people  to  Islam. 
Such  will  be  his  justice  that  the  lion  and  the  sheep 
will  dwell  together,  and  children  will  play  with 
serpents.  When  Jesus  dies  again,  the  burial  prayers 
{namaz-i-Janazah)  will  be  said  over  him,  and  he 
will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at 
Medina. 

Literature. — The  Christology  of  the  Koran  is  the  subject  of 
a  considerable  literature,  which  is  best  represented  in  recent 
times  by  Ed.  Sayous,  Jisiis-Christ  d'apris  Mahomet,  Paris,  1880. 
Somewhat  earlier  are  Gerock,  Versueh  einer  Darstellung  der 
Christologie  des  Korans,  Hamburg;  and  Gotha,  1839  ;  and  Man- 
neval,  La  Christologie  du  Koran,  Toulouse,  1867.  See  also  H. 
Preserved  Smith,  The  Bible  and  Islam,  New  York,  1897 ;  and 
the  missionary  tract  'Islam  and  Christianity,'  American  Tract 
Society,  1891. 

In  the  post-Koranic  literature  of  Islam  three  classes  of  writers 
are  occupied  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  for  different  purposes. 

1.  The  theologians. — These  persons,  so  far  as  they  argue  with 
Christians,  are  compelled  to  discredit  the  Christian  Gospels, 
against  which  they  urge  objections  often  identical  with  those 
popularized  in  recent  times  by  Strauss.  The  remarkable  treatise 
by  Ibn  IJazm  (d.  1063  A.D.),  published  in  Cairo,  1903-4,  repre- 
sents the  extreme  of  negative  criticism.  The  author  refuses  to 
trust  the  Gospels  even  for  the  names  of  the  Apostles  ;  nothing 
whatever,  he  holds,  is  known  about 'Isa  beyond  the  statements 
of  the  Koran.  For  the  mode  in  which  his  arguments  can  be 
met  we  may  refer  to  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Muhammadan  Objections 
to  Christianity,  1904.  Ibn  Hazm's  view  is  not  generally  popular 
among  Moslems  ;  and  some,  such  asFakhral-din  al-Razi(<l.  1209), 
a  commentator  of  high  repute,  even  use  the  Gospels  to  illus- 
trate the  Koran.  This  practice  is  imitated  by  the  Egyptian 
mufti,  Mohammed  Abdo,  from  whom  Islam  expected  so  much, 
in  the  commentaries  which  are  published  in  the  Cairene 
bi-monthly  Manur.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  illustrations  of 
the  Koran  from  the  Gospels  in  connnentaries  bj-  authors  who 
would  not  consult  them  ;  in  such  cases  they  are  given  after  a 
chain  of  authorities  going  back  to  one  of  the  comjianions  of  the 
Prophet. 

2.  The  preachers. — The  Moslem  sermon  ordinarily  consists 
largely  of  anecdotes  or  maxims  connected  with  persons  of 
eminence.  These  include  prophets  ;  Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian 
sages ;  companions  of  the  Prophet ;  and  Moslem  saints.  In 
the  works  of  these  writers  the  name  of  'Isa  figures  very  fre- 
quently, the  saj'ings  and  doings  assigned  to  Him  being  some- 
times traceable  to  the  Gospels,  but  often  assigned  in  different 
works  to  a  variety  of  persons.  A  great  quantity  bearing  the 
name  'Isa  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  homiletic  encyclop?edia 
called  '  Revival  of  the  Religious  Sciences,'  by  al-Ghazzali  {nb. 
1126  A.D.),  whence  they  were  collected  and  translated  in  the 


Expositor})  Times  (Nov.  and  Dec.  1903,  and  Jan.  1904)  by  D.  S. 
Marg'oliouth. 

3.  Tlie  story-tellers. — The  profession  of  these  persons  does  not 
differ  technically  from  that  of  the  preachers  ;  but,  as  their  pur- 
pose is  onl}'  to  entertain,  they  may  be  distinguislied  from  those 
who  aim  at  reforming;.  The  work  by  Tha'libi  (d.  1036)  cited 
above,  called  'Tales  of  the  Prophets,'  emanates  from  this  class, 
whom  the  more  serious  preachers  reproach  for  their  mendacity 
{Liizumiyyat  of  Abu  'l-'Ala  of  Ma'arrah,  ii.  77,  Cairo,  1895). 
The  stories  told  by  them  are  often  purely  the  product  of  their 
fancy,  thoujrh  at  times  they  go  back  to  some  apocryphal  Gospel, 
or  some  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  character  of  Christ, 
as  it  appears  in  Moslem  fabrications,  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
Sufi  saint,  who  is  a  benevolent  ascetic.  Ibn  '  Arabi  (d.  1240  a.d.), 
the  chief  mystical  writer  of  Islam,  accounts  for  tlie  mild, 
philanthropic,  and  non-resistent  character  of  Christianity  by 
the  fact  that  its  founder  was  fatherless.  That  Christ  will  return 
to  judge  the  world  according  to  the  law  of  Mohammed  is  a 
text  on  which  his  '  Meccan  Revelations '  contain  many  a  homily. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  'Son  of  God'  was  attributed  by 
ingenious  Jloslems  to  a  misreading  of  Ps  '27  '  Thou  art  my  Son,' 
in  Arabic  bunayya,  which  should  have  been  read  nahiyyun, 
'  a  prophet,'  two  words  which,  in  the  ordinary  Arabic  writing, 
are  barely  distinguishable  (al-Bhaith  al-Musajjain).  In  the 
anecdotes  told  by  the  preachers,  the  Apostles  are  ordinarily 
made  to  address  him  as  '  O  Spirit  of  God'  or  '  O  Word  of  God,' 
for  both  of  which  there  is  authority  in  the  Koran.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  above,  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity'  was  sup- 
loosed  by  the  Moslems  to  be  the  Virgin. 

E.  Sell  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

PAUL. — It  is  fortunate  that  our  subject  is 
limited  for  us  at  the  outset.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  consider  the  life  and  theology  of  St.  Paul 
2Jer  se  and  in  all  their  bearings,  but  only  in  that 
particular  relation  which  belongs  to  a  Dictionary 
of  'Christ  and  the  Gospels.'  That  aspect  alone 
is  momentous  enough.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul 
looms  so  large  and  tills  so  much  of  the  NT  that 
he  may  well  seem  to  stand  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  '  7'he 
Apostle'  was  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  corpus  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen)  Epistles 
called  after  him.  And  in  the  NT  at  least  he  does 
throw  tlie  otlier  Apostles — or  all  but  one — into 
the  shade.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  not 
actually  his,  is  allied  to  him  in  spirit.  Even 
1  Peter  is  impregnated  with  his  teaching,  how- 
ever this  has  come  about.  If  we  are  to  believe 
many  modern  critics,  we  should  have  to  number 
among  his  disciples  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  three  Johannine  Epistles.  The 
only  two  really  independent  books  are  James 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  indeed  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
state  of  things  is  in  part  appearance.  We  are 
always  at  the  mercy  of  our  evidence,  i.e.  of  such 
evidence  as  survives.  And  Avhile  St.  Paul  has 
ample  justice  done  to  him,  the  Judsean  Apostles 
and  the  Judsean  Church  have  not.  Still  even  this 
is  a  testimony  to  the  energy  and  widespread 
influence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  dilated  figure  of 
St.  Paul  seems  to  bar  the  way  between  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Christianity  and  its  Founder. 
And  we  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
that  history  may  not  have  undergone  a  certain 
amount  of  deflexion.  In  other  words,  Christianity 
in  its  first  stage  appears  to  have  passed  through 
a  powerful  medium  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
that  medium  left  it  substantially  unchanged, 
whether  it  still  is  what  its  Founder  intended  it 
to  be.  Two  things  strike  us  at  once.  One  is, 
that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  compared  with 
that  of  his  INIaster,  is  highly  theological.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  Gosjjels  has  given  place 
to  elaborate  arguments  and  statements  of  doctrine. 
We  shall  consider  the  significance  of  this  fact 
shortly ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  rather  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention.  And  the  second  point 
is,  that  this  Apostle  whose  influence  has  been  so 
great  was  not  one  of  the  original  Twelve,  and  was 
not  himself  a  personal  companion  of  Christ. 

These  considerations  are  enough  to  make  the 
question  before  us  one  of  some  urgency.     We  shall 


need  to  examine  with  all  the  closeness  in  our 
power  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  St.  Paul 
and  Christ,  or — what  almost  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  —  between  the  Epistles  (as  represented  by 
their  central  group)  and  the  Gospels,  as  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  Christian  half  of  the  Bible. 
To  do  this  methodically,  we  will  break  up  our 
inquiry  into  the  following  heads  : 

I.  General  character  of  St.  Paul's  teaching. 
II.  Data  of  St.  Paul's  theology. 

III.  Genesis  of  St.  Paul's  theology. 

IV.  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  Christ. 
V.  Outlines  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

VI.  Comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
VII.  Legitimacy  of  the  Pauline  construction. 

1.  General    character  of  St.  Paul's   teaching. 

— 1.  St.  Paul  the  Jirst  Christian  theologian  on 
a  larger  scale. — It  is  true  broadly  to  say  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  first  Christian  theologian  in  the 
more  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  the  first 
to  formulate  doctrine  on  any  considerable  scale. 
The  first  Christians  had  their  simple  formulations  : 
such  as  that  'Jesus  is  Lord'  (1  Co  12^),  'Jesus  is 
the  Christ'  (Ac  5«  IT^),  '  Je.sus  is  the  Son  of  God' 
(Ac  9^"),  '  He  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures'  (1  Co  15^),  'Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
the  third  day'  (1  Co  15^),  'The  Lord  is  at  hand' 
(Ja  5**,  1  P  4').  Many  of  these  occur  in  Pauline 
contexts,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  St. 
Paul  took  them  over  from  the  common  stock  of 
Christian  teaching.  He  no  doubt  added  to  and  ex- 
panded these  simple  formulae.  In  his  hands  they 
became  a  theology — not  exactly  a  system,  in  the 
sense  in  which  (e.g.)  Aristotle's  Ethics  or  Calvin's 
Institutes  are  systems  ;  for  such  coherent  logical 
construction  is  alien  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and 
St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  Semitic  —  but  yet,  at 
least,  a  body  of  reasoned  and  elaborated  doctrines. 
In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  is  a  great 
constructive  efibrt  of  thought. 

2.  Place  of  theology  in  religion.- — Now  it  is  also 
true  that  at  the  present  day,  in  certain  Avide 
circles,  theology  in  this  technical  sense  has  a  bad 
name.  It  is  regarded  as  something  hard,  cold, 
and  formal,  possessing,  perhaps,  a  certain  relative 
truth  for  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  but  hardly 
beyond  this,  and  in  our  own  age  only  a  stumbling- 
block  and  hindrance  to  religion. 

But  tliis  is  just  one  of  those  idola  tribils  that 
exaggerate  a  certain  element  of  truth  so  far  as  to 
make  it  untrue.  Theology  is  a  necessity  of  life — 
for  the  few,  consciously ;  for  the  many,  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  like  philosophy.  Every  man  really 
has  his  jjliilosophy,  expressed  or  implied.  It  is 
inevitable  that  thought  should  play  upon  subjects 
of  such  supreme  interest ;  inevitable  that  it  should 
try  to  formulate  its  beliefs,  and  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  one  another.  And  if  it  does 
not  do  this  upon  right  lines,  it  will  do  it  upon 
wrong  ones. 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  theology,  as 
religious  thought,  in  contrast  with  religious  feel- 
ing, and  to  call  the  one  warm  and  living  and  the 
other  cold  and  dead.  It  is  the  nature  of  feeling 
to  be  Avarm,  and  the  nature  of  an  intellectual 
process  to  be  by  comparison  cold.  But  the  two 
things  should  not  be  opposed  to  each  other ;  they 
rather  supplement  and  complete  each  other.  They 
ajjpeal  to  different  faculties ;  the  one  sui^plies 
material  for  the  other.  Each  without  the  other 
is  wanting ;  and  it  is  together  that  they  become 
an  activity  of  the  whole  man. 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  St.  Paid  there  is  no  divorce 
betioeen  theology  and  religion. — In  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  religious 
emotion.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  one  side  of  his  teaching  and  to 
ignore  the  other.  What  can  be  more  intense  or 
more  elevated  than  the  feeling  of  Ro  S^^"^'*,  or  more 
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exquisitely  delicate  than  that  of  1  Co  13?  And 
passages  like  tlie  first  of  these  and  Ko  iP^'^'^are 
striking-  examples  of  the  way  in  which  theological 
thought  sn})[)lies  the  ground  for,  and  passes  into, 
religious  emotion.  The  controversial  argument 
of  Gal.  is  not  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
Apostle's  writings ;  but  how  lovely  are  the 
pictures  of  Gal  5"^-  -^  6^-  - !  And  yet  these  pictures 
are  in  closest  contact  with  his  theology.  Indeed, 
the  sustained  enthusiasm  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Apostle  is  kindled  directly  by  his 
convictions  (2  Co  5'^  Ro  5'-"). 

11.  Data  of  St.  Paul's  theology.— St.  Paul's 
theology,  then,  was  an  effort  of  intellectual  con- 
struction. And  the  Hrst  question  that  meets  us 
is,  What  had  he  to  build  with  ? 

1.  Old  Testament.— IAVq  his  Master,  St.  Paul 
had  behind  him  the  OT  as  an  authoritative 
volume,  a  sacred  book.  He  was  himself  to  bear 
a  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  another  sacred 
book  ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  but  a  second  volume 
in  continuation  of  the  hrst,  and  which  in  course 
of  time  came  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  level 
with  it.  The  OT  was  the  religious  authority 
from  which  all  Christians  alike  started.  And 
yet  new  conditions  had  to  be  met  in  new  ways. 
The  Master  boldly  laid  down  a  new  law  :  '  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  .  .  . 
but  I  say  unto  you'  (Mt  5-"-  etc.).  The  disciple 
could  not  do  this  ;  but  when,  at  a  critical  stage 
in  his  career,  he  found  himself  in  collision  with 
the  letter  of  the  older  Scriptures,  he  showed  great 
skill  in  turning  the  edge  of  the  arguments  directed 
against  liiui,  by  the  use  of  current  methods  of 
interpretation. 

2.  Contemporary  Judaism,  Rabbinical  and 
Apocalyptic.  —  Generally  .speaking,  the  Apostle 
was  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  OT 
at  the  common  level  of  his  time.  But  he  rose 
above  this  through  his  superior  insight  and  strong- 
grasp  of  religious  principle.  The  OT  really  was 
a  revelation  from  God  and  the  work  of  inspired 
men  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  essential  kinship  with 
these  St.  Paul  was  able  to  elicit  from  it  deeijer 
truth  than  his  contemporaries.  His  methods  are 
not  exactly  those  which  the  Christian  exegete  of 
to-day  cannot  help  adopting  ;  but,  as  he  had  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  OT  writers  also  had 
in  their  measure  the  heart  of  the  matter,  his 
interpi'etations  are  really  in  harmony  with  all 
that  was  best  in  them.  We  might  take  as  an 
example  his  treatment  of  Abraham's  faith.  There 
are  in  the  OT  the  two  elements  of  Law  and  Faith ; 
and  their  ultimate  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
counsels  of  God  is  not  really  different  from  that 
which  St.  Paul  made  it  to  be. 

It  was  not,  however,  jiurely  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation. On  the  common  basis  of  the  OT,  the 
contemporaries  of  St.  Paul  had  developed  a 
number  of  inferences  and  ideas  which  the 
Apostle  began  by  sharing  with  them.  We  may 
distinguish  —  not  sharply,  and  as  thougli  they 
were  mutually  exclusive,  but  rather  as  at  one 
time  in  alliance  and  at  anotlier  in  opposition 
— two  main  streams,  the  Rabbinical  and  the 
Apocalyptic.  From  the  second  century  of  our 
era  onwards  the  former  became  more  and  more 
dominant,  while  the  latter  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground. And,  even  in  tlie  time  of  St.  Paul,  the 
official  classes  inclined  strongly  to  Rabbinism  ; 
it  was  chiefly  the  freer  speculation  of  the  time 
that  took  the  shape  which  is  found  in  the 
Apocalypses.  On  both  sides,  along  with  much 
that  was  arid  or  fantastic,  tliere  was  also  not  a 
little  that  was  penetrating  and  beautiful :  witness 
the  Firke  Aboth  on  the  one  hand,  and  4  Ezra  <ind 
Apoc.  Baruch  on  the  other.  St.  Paul  had  at  his 
command  all  this  accumulated  material,  and  he 


used  it  as  it  suited  him.  But  he  was  not  in 
bondage  to  it,  and  he  applied  it  in  connexion  with 
root  ideas  that  were  peculiarly  his  own. 

3.  The  teaching  and  life  of  Christ. — The  touch- 
stone that  St.  Paul  applied  to  the  current  ideas  of 
his  day  and  generation  was  their  bearing  upon  his 
own  intense  faith  in  Christ.  Those  which  proved 
capable  of  assimilation  to  this  he  retained  and 
worked  into  his  own  teaching ;  those  Avhich  were 
not  capable  of  assimilation  he  simjily  let  drop. 

We  have  spoken  of  faith  in  Christ ;  it  is  a 
further  question  how  far  this  faith  is  related  to 
detailed  knowledge  of  Clirist's  life  and  teaching. 
We  shall  have  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this 
presently.  For  the  moment  we  need  only  note 
that,  whether  in  greater  or  less  degree,  St.  Paul 
must  have  had  some  such  knowledge,  and  that 
knowledge  must  have  played  some  part  in  the 
construction  of  his  theology. 

4.  Pcdestinian  traditions. — Nearly  all  his  know- 
ledge of  Christ  must  have  come  to  St.  Paul 
mediately,  and  not  immediately.  It  seems  a 
natural  inference  from  2  Co  5^®  that  the  Apostle 
had  at  least  had  sight  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  this,  or  his 
self-accusations  would  have  been  even  more  bitter 
than  they  were.  We  are  coming  very  soon  to  the 
question  of  the  information  about  Christ  which 
St.  Paul  derived  from  others.  But,  besides  this, 
there  must  have  been  in  any  case  those  simple 
formulae  to  whicli  we  have  already  referred,  in 
which  the  first  disciples  sunnned  up  their  funda- 
mental beliefs.  We  shall  see  later  how  St.  Paul 
dealt  with  these ;  but  they  must  at  least  have 
formed  the  starting-point  of  his  own  more 
adventurous  and  developed  thinking. 

III.  Genesis  of  St.  Paul's  theology. — We  have 
seen  wliat  were  tlie  materials  that  St.  I'aul  had 
to  work  upon.  The  other  leading  factor  that  gave 
shape  to  his  thouglits  Avas  the  subjective  habit 
and  attitude  that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
materials.  On  this  head,  too,  there  are  some 
remarks  to  be  made. 

1.  St.  Paul  not  an  immediate  disciple  of  Christ. 
— No  doubt  it  is  an  imjjortant  fact,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  a  defect  and  loss,  that  St.  Paul  had 
not  been  a  personal  companion  of  Christ.  And 
yet,  when  we  look  a  little  further,  we  can  see  a 
certain  appropriateness  that  he  should  have  come 
upon  the  stage  as  he  did,  and  at  the  point  where 
he  did.  Christianity  consists  not  only  in  a 
particular  body  of  teaching,  but  also  in  the  work- 
ing of  great  spiritual  forces  that  flow  from  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  it 
includes  not  only  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  an 
estimate,  or  apprehension,  of  His  Person  and 
work. 

From  this  side  it  was  not  altogether  a  disquali- 
fication that  the  Apostle's  outlook  should  be 
directed  forwards  rather  than  backwards.  The 
principle  of  Tennyson's  well-known  lines  holds 
good,  that  the  past  does  not  present  itself  in  a 
complete  and  rounded  form  to  those  who  are 
actually  moving  in  it.  So  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  first  disciples  were  for  a  time  innnersed 
in  the  details  of  their  own  recollections,  and  that 
their  grasp  on  the  whole  as  a  whole  was  weaker 
in  consequence.  In  proportion  as  St.  Paul  was 
less  involved  in  such  concrete  details,  his  grasp 
on  the  central  idea  of  his  faith  seems  to  have  been 
all  the  stronger.  This  may  seem  at  hrst  sight 
paradoxical ;  but  there  are  j)ai'adoxes  in  the  use 
which  God  makes  of  His  instruments.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  the  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the 
flesh  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  ajjprehension 
of  Him  according  to  the  spirit. 

2.  His  temperament  and  training. — St.  Paul  was 
not  one  of  those  who  need  for  their  mental  sus- 
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tenance  a  great  wealth  of  concrete  details.  He 
had  the  gift  of  religious  imagination,  to  fill  out 
an  idea  or  an  impression  and  convert  it  into  a 
powerful  motive.  So  the  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  held  his  fascinated  gaze  throughout  his 
career.  It  worked  ceaselessly  within,  and  domi- 
nated all  his  thinking. 

And  then  we  have  to  remember  that  according 
to  the  standards  of  his  time  St.  Paul  was  highly 
educated.  His  bent  was  intellectual,  and  it  was 
encouraged  by  his  training.  When  he  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Giimaliel,  he  must  have  heard  problems 
discussed  like  the  faith  of  Abraham,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  or  the  origin  of  evil  desire 
in  connexion  with  the  Fall  of  man.  These  active 
discussions  took  with  him  the  place  that  books 
do  Avith  us.  St.  Paul  was  learned  as  his  age 
counted  learning,  and  he  could  not  help  treating 
the  questions  that  arose  after  the  manner  of  the 
learned. 

3.  Spiritual  experience. — But  a  deeper  influence 
than  learning  was  his  own  spiritual  experience. 
Continually  we  see  this  living  experience  reflected 
in  what  comes  to  us  as  doctrine.  St.  Paul  taught 
Avhat  he  had  first  felt,  and  he  verified  his  teaching 
by  exjjerience.  We  shall  naturally  illustrate  this 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  theology  more  in 
detail. 

4.  The  teaching  of  historj/.— At  the  same  time 
St.  Paul  was  not  a  mere  student,  but  an  active 
missionary,  who  soon  came  to  be  burdened  Avith 
'the  care  of  all  the  churches.'  He  had  something 
else  to  do  besides  following  the  logic  of  his  own 
thought.  The  controversy  Avith  the  Judaizers  Avas 
one  important  episode  in  his  life :  and  this  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  form  Avhich  his  teaching 
took  Avhile  it  Avas  going  on. 

Later  on,  Avlien  the  victory  Avas  Avon,  Avhen  tlie 
free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  Avas  secured  and 
Jewish  churches  and  Gentile  churches  stood  over 
against  each  other  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
Apostle  is  able  to  see  the  Divine  purpose  running 
through  the  alternate  accej^tance  and  rejection, 
and  to  map  out  the  pei'iods  of  history  as  the 
balance  sAvayed  noAV  to  one  side  and  now  to  the 
other.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  all  bear  traces, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  occasions  Avhicli  called 
them  forth.  If,  as  Ave  believe,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  his,  their  ditterent  tone  and  style 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  object 
Avith  Avhich  they  Avere  Avritten. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  Ave  have  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish the  particular  causes  that  contributed  to 
)nake  the  theology  of  St,  Paul  Avhat  it  is.  But 
because  Ave  have  singled  out  these  causes,  Ave  of 
course  do  not  suppose  that  only  one  Avas  at  Avork 
at  a  time.  Very  often  tAvo  or  more  Avere  at  Avork 
together,  subtly  blended  and  passing  into  each 
other.  The  abstract  distinctions  that  the  mind 
creates  always  have  about  them  something 
artificial ;  and  yet  history  becomes  clearer  Avhen 
the  pi'ocess  of  analysis  precedes  that  of  synthesis. 

lY.  St.  Paul's  knowledge  of  Christ. — We  uoav 
come  to  the  direct  question.  What  means  had 
St.  Paul  of  knoAving  about  Jesus,  and  Avhat  did 
he  knoAv  ?  We  Avill  take  the  latter  half  of  this 
question  first,  as  being  the  less  speculative,  and 
as  helping  us  to  ansAver  the  first. 

1.  Extent  of  his  knowledge. — We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  not  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  And  here  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
exaggerated  statements,  that  St.  Paul  had  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus,  and  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  Him.  It  is  coming  to  be 
seen  that  these  statements  are  exaggerated,  and 
in  recent  years  allowance  is  being  made  for  knoAv- 
ledge  on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  used 
to  be  the   case   (see,    for   instance,   the   opinions 


mentioned  by  KnoAvling,  The  Testimony  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ,  pp.  201-204,  503-518).  There  are, 
hoAvever,  certain  points  that  Ave  are  obliged  to 
leave  undecided. 

(i. )  The  most  important  of  these  has  reference 
to  the  tAvo  Avell-knoAvn  passages  in  Avhich  St.  Paul 
appears  to  show  detailed  knoAA'ledge — 1  Co  ips-ss 
(the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  and  15^"* 
(the  appearances  after  the  Resurrection).  Are 
these  passages  to  be  treated  as  just  samples  of 
St.  Paul's  ordinary  knoAvledge — so  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  described  other  incidents 
in  the  Lord's  life  Avith  equal  fulness  and  pre- 
cision ?  Or  are  Ave  to  take  these  tAvo  specimens 
of  detailed  information  as  something  altogether 
exceptional  and  abnormal  ?  For  ourselves,  Ave 
believe  that  the  first  alternative  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  second.  The  very  precision  Avith 
which  the  Apostle  Avrites  looks  as  if  he  were 
draAving  from  a  Avell  furnished  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paucity  of  the  references  proves 
hardly  anything.  There  is  frequently  something 
that  Avill  seem  to  be  capricious  in  our  experience 
of  such  matters — the  proi:)ortion  in  Avhich  a  Avriter 
quotes  Avhat  he  might  have  quoted.  We  have  to 
remember  that,  if  this  one  Epistle  had  chanced 
not  to  survive,  Ave  should  have  had  no  evidence 
that  St.  Paul  possessed  detailed  knoAvledge  of  this 
kind  at  all.  This,  then,  is  our  oAvn  belief ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  is  questioned,  Ave  cannot 
profess  to  make  it  good  to  demonstration. 

(ii.)  AVe  note  further  that  there  are  express 
appeals  to  '  Avords  of  the  Lord '  in  1  Co  7^**  and  9^*, 
Besides  these,  there  are  coincidences  of  expression 
so  striking  as  almost  to  amount  to  quotation  in 
Ro  1214,  1  Co  412- 13  6^  122-  3. 

(iii. )  Again,  St.  Paul  shoAvs  a  marked  insight 
into  the  chai'acter  of  Jesus  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Gospels.  He  singles  out  exactly  those  traits 
(•  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  2  Co  lOi) 
Avhich  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  took  as  character- 
istic of  Himself  ('Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  loAvly  in  heart,' 
Mt  11-^).  Other  allusions  point  in  the  same 
direction  {e.g.  Ph  2°"^). 

(iv. )  Really  this  insight  into  the  character  of 
Christ  is  part  of  a  phenomenon  that  strikes  us  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  hortatory  passages  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  show  that  he  understood  to  a 
nicety  the  neAv  religious  ideal  introduced  by 
Christ.  The  ideal  Avas  really  a  new  one.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  Avas  that  of  '  the  poor '  in  the 
Psalter,  'the  poor  in  spirit'  of  the  Gospel  (Mt  5^). 
But  even  these  Avere  not  free  from  vindictiveness  ; 
they  Avere  not  prepared  to  say,  '  Love  your  enemies, 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,'  or  '  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
to  drink'  (Mt  5«,  Ro  12-").  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  verbal  parallelism ;  the  Avhole  con- 
ception is  really  the  same.  It  could  not  be  more 
perfectly  delineated  than  it  is  in  1  Co  13.  Wiien 
it  is  contended  (as  it  is,  e.g.,  by  AVrede,  Paulus, 
p.  91)  that  St.  Paul  is  thinking  mainly  of  those 
Avho  are  brethren  in  the  faith,  that  is  really  not 
the  case  ;  his  exhortations  are  in  no  Avay  confined 
to  the  relations  of  the  brethren  to  one  another. 

2.  Sources  of  this  knowledge. — That  there  is  a 
real  connexion,  and  a  close  connexion,  between 
the  ideal  laid  doAvn  by  Christ  and  that  inculcated 
by  St.  Paul  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  is  really  one  and 
the  same.  Hoav  did  St.  Paul  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ?  He  must  have  done  so  in  no  merely 
transient  manner  ;  he  must  have  had  the  ideal  so 
completely  set  before  him  that  it  sank  deep  into 
his  soul. 

(i. )  In  spite  of  the  independence  Avhich  he  claims 
for  himself,  Ave  know  that  St.  Paul  had  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  AA'ith  disciples,  like  Barnabas 


and  Mark,  and  ■with  others  in  the  church  at 
Antioch  (Ac  13^),  who  could  not  fail  to  instruct 
him  as  to  what  was  new  and  distinctive  in  tlie 
teaching  of  Christ.  In  Gal  V^  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  paying  a  visit  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem  and 
spending  a  fortnight  in  his  company.  Both  there 
and  in  Gal  2-  a  considerable  comparing  of  notes 
seems  to  be  implied.  There  are  sufficient  in- 
dications of  oral  intercourse  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  older  disciples  to  explain  the  knowledge 
wliich  he  evidently  possessed. 

(ii.)  Had  he,  in  addition  to  this,  anything  in 
writing  that  he  could  refer  to?  He  cannot  have 
had  access  to  our  present  Gospels  ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
or  other  of  the  documents  out  of  which  our  present 
Gospels  are  composed  ?  The  Mark-Gospel  is  ex- 
cluded by  its  date  ;  but  not  so  the  second  main 
document,  often  called  Logia,  and  now  generally 
known  by  the  symbol  Q.  There  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  in  this  document  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  St.  Paul  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  it.  If  we  are  right  in  forming  our 
conception  of  it  from  the  passages  common  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  that  are  not  found  in 
St.  Mark,  it  would  be  a  work  of  precisely  such  a 
chai'acter  as  would  bring  out  clearly  the  new 
moral  ideal  taught  by  Christ.  We  may  well 
believe  that  this  was  really  the  object  with  which 
it  was  composed  —  that  it  was  a  manual  for 
Christian  missionaries  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  converts  as  supplying  them  with  a  rule  of 
life.  The  principal  argument  against  this  view 
is  that,  if  it  was  early  enough  to  be  used  by 
St.  Paul,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not 
have  been  used  by  St.  Mark.  Some  scholars  think 
that  it  was  used  by  him,  but  we  should  not  like 
to  commit  ourselves  to  that  alternative.  The 
question  must  be  left  open. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  markedly  individual 
character  of  the  two  chief  specimens  of  the  Pauline 
tradition,  as  compared  with  the  Gospels,  would 
go  to  show  that  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
were  distinct  from  those  used  by  our  present 
Evangelists. 

Y.  Outlines  of  the  Pauline  theology. — As  we 
have  already  implied,  the  gi'eat  and  central  event 
in  St.  Paul's  career  was  his  conversion.  It  is  this 
that  really  gives  the  key  to  his  theology.  It  deter- 
mined for  him  at  once  his  conception  of  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  response  to  the  appeal  which 
Christ  made  to  him. 

1.  The  glorified  Christ. — The  vision  that  he  saw 
was  of  Christ  glorified.  In  other  words,  Christ 
appeared  to  him  as  Spirit ;  and  it  is  this  spiritual 
Christ  that  henceforth  controlled  his  experience. 
And  yet,  not  that  alone.  The  glorified  Christ  Avas 
none  the  less  identical  with  the  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  in  this  double  aspect  that  the 
exalted  Form  that  he  saw  made  such  an  intense 
impression  iipon  the  Apostle. 

2.  Christ  loithin. — The  vision  was  for  him;  it 
appealed  personally  and  directly  to  him  ;  and  he 
responded  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  being.  It  was 
as  if  he  clasped  to  his  heart  the  image  of  Christ 
that  he  saw,  and  it  entered  into  him  and  possessed 
him.  Or,  conversely,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
extended  arms  of  the  Christ  whom  he  saw  embraced 
and  enfolded  himself.  These  two  ways  of  speaking 
St.  Paul  always  treats  as  equivalent— to  say  that 
he  clasped  Christ  or  that  Christ  clasped  him,  that 
he  was  'in  Christ'  or  that  Christ  was  'in  him,' 
meant  the  same  thing.  The  same  act  had  a  Divine 
side  and  a  human  ;  and  the  one  corresponded  to  the 
other.  The  process  of  which  the  Apostle  was  con- 
scious in  himself  had  to  be  repeated  in  his  converts 
(Gal  4'^).  It  is  all  a  way  of  expressing  the  closest 
appropriation,  assimilation,  and  union. 


3.  Faith. — In  another  connexion  St.  Paul  calls 
the  act  by  which  he  entered  into  this  relation 
'  faith.'  This  act  of  faith  could  be  expressed  intel- 
lectually as  assent  to  the  proposition  that  '  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,'  or  that  'Jesus  is  Lord.'  But  any  such 
process  of  the  intellect  was  swallowed  up  at  once 
in  the  warmer  emotion  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  and 
adoring  love.  We  must  think  of  it  always  as  love 
for  One  who  is  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth,  and 
therefore  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  love  and 
adoration.  It  is  this  which  gives  its  peculiar 
quality  and  value  to  'faith,'  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it.  The  impression  that  the  Apostle  received  was 
so  overpowering,  that  it  seemed  to  make  his  whole 
life  a  different  thing  ;  '  a  new  creation,'  he  called  it 
himself  (Gal  6^*^) ;  '  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me '  (2-"). 

4.  The  death  of  Christ.  —  We  go  back  to  the 
Damascus  vision.  It  was  proof  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  followers  the  Apostle  in  his 
blindness  had  persecuted,  was  no  mere  ambitious 
pretender,  but  all  that  His  disciples  believed  Him 
to  be — both  Lord  and  Christ.  But  if  that  was  so, 
the  apparently  shameful  death  that  He  died  could 
not  be  really  shameful :  whatever  appearance  it 
wore  in  the  eyes  of  men,  there  must  really  be  in  it 
a  Divine  virtue — a  virtue  infinite,  because  Divine. 

Already  in  the  infant  Church,  following,  as  we 
believe,  hints  of  the  Lord  Himself,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  explain  the  death  of  the  Crucified  by 
means  of  principles  inherent  in  the  OT,  by  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  and  by  the  idea  of  vicarious  sufi'ering  ; 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Servant  of  Jaliweh  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 
St.  Paul  took  up  these  ideas,  and  worked  them  out 
in  his  own  manner :  the  sacrificial  idea,  especially 
in  Ro  325  59,  1  Co  b''  (cf.  He  9-=^) ;  the  vicarious  idea, 
esp.  in  2  Co  fp-.  St.  Paul  also  added  a  new 
explanation  of  his  own  in  Gal  3'^  This  last  might 
be  described  as  somewhat  Rabbinical  ;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  two.  The  prin- 
ciples of  sacrifice  and  of  vicariousness  are  deeply 
impressed  upon  God's  world ;  and  that  they  should 
culminate  in  a  supreme  act  of  self-devotion  has  in 
it  nothing  incredible. 

5.  Justification  and  reconciliation. — The  death 
of  Christ  established  a  new  relation  between  God 
and  man.  It  established  it,  as  it  were,  objectively 
and  ideally.  For  it  to  take  full  effect,  man  had  to 
do  his  part ;  he  had  to  realize  the  new  relation  in  a 
reformed  and  regenerate  life.  But  the  Christian 
was  allowed  to  anticipate  this.  He  had  not  to  wait 
for  the  Divine  forgiveness,  Avhich  was  vouchsafed 
to  him  at  once  as  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian 
and  was  launched  upon  that  career  of  amendment 
and  advance  to  which  as  a  Christian  he  was 
pledged.  St.  Paul  uses  a  judicial  term,  and 
describes  the  convert  from  the  first  as  'justified,' 
i.e.  '  declared  righteous '  or  '  acquitted.'  This  is  the 
Divine  answer  to  the  faith  by  which  he  makes  his 
profession  and  has  it  sealed  by  baptism.  By  this 
decisive  act  the  Christian  enters  at  once  into  the 
circle  of  the  Divine  favour  ;  he  is  received  as  a  son 
reconciled  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  prodigal 
returned.  Henceforth  his  course  is  not  one  of 
weary  effort  and  failure,  but  the  way  is  smoothed 
for  him  and  brightened  by  the  P^ather's  love. 

This  was  one  way  of  describing  the  process. 
Another  way  turned  round  St.  Paul's  characteristic 
manner  of  conceiving  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  Christ  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  have  said 
that  in  St.  Paul's  own  exijerience  the  vision  of  the 
exalted  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  clasped  to  his  heart. 
The  act  was  so  intense  and  so  absorbing  that  it 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  identification  :  '  No  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'     And  yet  this   ideal 


Christ  still  wears  the  features  of  the  historical 
Christ.  It  is  the  Christ  who  died  and  rose  again. 
The  Christian  who  is  identified  with  such  a  Christ 
must  himself  also  die  and  rise  again — in  such  sense 
as  he  can,  i.e.  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense ;  he 
must  die  to  sin,  and  rise  again  to  newness  of  life 
(Ro  6^'^^) ;  he  must  emerge  from  the  imprisonment 
in  Avhich  he  is  held  by  sin  into  the  free  and  spacious 
life  of  the  Spirit  (see  below). 

6.  Lma  and  grace. — In  his  earlier  experience, 
religion  for  St.  Paul,  as  for  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, meant  primarily  obedience  to  law  ;  to  be 
righteous  was  to  keep  the  Law.  But  that  was 
really  an  impossible  task.  The  Law  might  com- 
mand, but  it  could  not  secure  performance.  Human 
nature  was  too  weak  to  keep  up  obedience  to  its 
rigorous  behests.  In  the  multitude  of  rules  and 
precepts  there  Avere  always  some  that  were 
neglected.  And  to  break  the  Law  in  any  degree 
was  to  break  it,  and  to  forfeit  the  reward  of  well- 
doing. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  service  of  Christ. 
Here  the  motive  Avas  personal  loyalty  and  de- 
votion, carried  out  under  the  conditions  Avliich 
have  just  been  described,  with  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  of  Divine  favour  and  Divine  aid. 
Thus,  whatever  might  be  its  outward  conditions, 
the  life  of  the  Christian  was  one  of  inward  joy  and 
peace. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  this  new  experience 
was  that  in  his  controversy  with  the  Judaizers  St. 
Paul  Avas  able  to  take  his  stand  upon  a  broad 
ground  of  principle.  He  Avas  able  to  contrast 
Christianity  Avith  Judaism  as  a  higher  type  of 
religion,  as  a  reign  of  Grace  over  against  a  reign  of 
LaAv. 

7.  Developed  Christology. — At  this  point  Ave  may 
turn  to  consider  St.  Paul's  contribution  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God.  So  far  as  Christianity 
brought  a  change  in  this  doctrine,  it  all  arose  from 
the  recognition  of  the  Divine  nature  and  mission  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  further  consequences  Avhich 
that  recognition  brought  Avith  it.  Jesus  Himself 
had  certainly  come  as  the  pi'omised  Messiah,  though 
during  His  life  on  earth  the  full  supernatural  attri- 
butes of  the  Messiah  Avere  veiled  and  restrained. 
The  Resurrection  Avas  the  decisive  proof  that  they 
Avere  really  there  ;  and  fi'om  tiiat  time  onAvards  the 
little  band  of  believers  proclaimed  openly  tlie 
central  article  of  its  faith.  It  did  .so  especially 
under  the  double  title  of  Messiah  and  Son  of  God. 
St.  Paul  took  over  these  titles  in  the  full  depth  of 
their  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  for  him  the 
Messiah  Avas  especially  the  glorified  Messiah.  That 
Avas,  indeed,  since  the  Resurrection,  essentially  the 
case  Avith  all  Christians,  but  St.  Paul  grasped  his 
belief  with  peculiar  intensity  and  concentration. 
Whereas,  too,  the  title  'Son  of  God,'  though 
literally  and  strictly  meant,  Avas  used  by  the  first 
disciples  in  a  AA'ay  that  Avas  naive  and  unreflective, 
St.  Paul  evidently  dAvelt  upon  it,  and  pressed  its 
full  metaphysical  meaning.  He  had  clearly  satis- 
fied^ himself  that  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship  required  nothing  short  of  this. 
And  then,  as  Ave  might  expect,  he  Avent  on  to  make 
use  of  other  terms  that  his  speculative  training 
naturally  siiggested,  to  illustrate  and  carry  home 
the  same  fundamental  idea. 

8.  God  the  Father. — There  are  three  Avays  in 
Avhich  St.  Paul  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
Father  :  (i.)  By  discriminating  and  correlating  the 
spheres  of  Him  Avhom  Ave  call  God  the  Father  and 
of  Him  Avliom  Ave  call  God  the  Son.  The  designa- 
tions Avere  already  current,  and  the  tendency  to 
discriminate  or  define  all  greAv  out  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. There  is  not  much  set  teaching,  but  there 
are  many  side  allusions  Avhich  testify  to  consider- 
able activity  of  thought  on  the  subject.— (ii.)  By 


calling  attention  to  the  Avork  of  the  Son  as  reveal- 
ing the  character  of  the  Father.  The  Avhole  scheme 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  Incarnation  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  therefore  itself  bears  witness,  more 
direct  and  more  unmistakable  than  any  other,  to 
the  love  Avliich  underlies  the  dealings  of  God  Avith 
man — to  the  love  not  only  of  the  Son  avIio  becomes 
incarnate  and  Avho  sufiers  for  human  sin,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  Father  Avho  sent  Him  (Ro  5**,  2  Co 
513.14.17.18^  Col  li9-20)._(iii.)  By  marking  out  in  a 
sort  of  broad  chronology  the  periods  of  tlie  Avorld's 
history  (Ro  9-11,  1  Co  15-o--«).  It  is,  no  doubt, 
possible  to  press  particular  expressions  (such  as 
Ro  O^'''"  ^^)  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  make  them  conflict 
both  Avith  the  free  Avill  of  man  and  Avith  the  justice 
of  God.  That  Avas  not  at  all  the  Apostle's  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  enforce  that  strong  sense  of  a 
jirovidential  ordering  of  successive  events  Avhich 
must  be  felt  by  every  religious  mind. 

9.  The  Holy  Spirit. — The  belief  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  Avas  just  shared  by  St.  Paul  Avith  his  felloAv- 
Christians.  The  remarkable  phenomena  Avhich 
they  saAV  around  them — prophecy,  speaking  Avith 
tongues,  exorcisms,  and  the  like — Avere  all  in  the 
language  of  the  time  naturally  referred  to  His 
activity.  St.  Paul  did  but  adopt  this  language, 
and  then  perhaps  extend  it,  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours Avere  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  phenomena  that 
A\ere  less  extraordinary  but  more  deeply  related  to 
the  moral  and  religious  life  (Ave  remember  that 
1  Co  13  comes  in  tiie  midst  of  a  long  passage  deal- 
ing Avitli  gifts  of  the  Spirit).  It  is  noticeable  tliat 
he — not  alone,  but  in  company  [e.g.)  Avith  Lk.  in 
Ac  16'^  (RV) — expressly  associates  the  Spirit,  not 
only  Avith  God,  but  Avith  Christ  (Ro  8«). 

10.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments. — It  Avas 
obvious  and  natural  that  the  blessings  brought  by 
Christ  must  hold  good  in  the  first  instance  for  those 
Avho  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  ratified  their 
adhesion  to  Him  by  confession  and  baptism.  The 
society  so  formed  could  not  but  start  Avith  a  position 
of  privilege  analogous  to  that  of  the  JcAvish  Church 
under  the  old  dispensation.  But  neither  under  the 
one  dispensation  nor  under  the  other  Avas  that 
position  of  privilege  given  only  to  be  selfishly 
enjoyed.  For  the  OT  see  Is  2-"^  IP"  lOi**--^  421-^  49^, 
Mic  4^"^  etc.  It  Avas  just  an  instance  of  '  the  pur- 
pose of  God  according  to  selection.'  The  recipients 
of  it  Avere  to  be  missionaTies  Avho  Avere  to  carry  tlie 
gospel  to  the  end  of  the  Avorld. 

This  Avas  ahvays  the  ulterior  object  Avitli  Avhich 
Christians  Avere  to  use  and  enjoy  their  privileges 
(Ro  1P8  101--15).  They  might  enjoy  them,  but  they 
Avere  bound  to  do  Avhat  in  them  lay  to  spread  them. 
Therefore,  Avhen  St.  Paul  enlarges  upon  the  felicity 
of  being  a  Christian  {e.g.  in  Ro  5^'^^),  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  narroAvness  or  exclusiveness,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (as  appears  from  ch.  11).  The  exhortations 
to  the  Church  to  organize  itself  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  to  prosecute  the  Cliristian  life  to  the 
uttermost,  must  all  be  taken  Avith  this  tacit  con- 
dition. 

The  tAvo  Sacraments  belong  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Church.  They  are  neither  of 
them  due  to  the  initiation  of  St.  Paul.  He  found 
them  in  existence,  and  he  fully  accepted  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  dAvells  upon  them  in  such  a 
Avay  as  to  shoAv  that  he  Avas  Avell  aAvare  of  their 
significance  and  value.  St.  Paul  distinctly  recog- 
nizes them  as  means  of  grace  essential  to  the  life  of 
Christians.  We  cannot  at  all  accept  the  \ie\\  that 
he  Avas  the  first  to  introduce  re])eated  acts  of  com- 
munion ;  1  Co  1125.26  implies  that  he  found  it  a 
regular  practice. 

11.  The  Last  Things. — The  Epp.  supply  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  that  the  element  of 
eschatology  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  His 
OAvn  conception  of  Himself,  AA^as  as  large  as  Ave  find 


it  in  the  Gospels.  In  proportion  as  we  go  back  in 
time  to  tlie  earliest  Epj). ,  this  element  is  seen  at  its 
greatest.  In  1  and  2  Thess.  it  is  the  main  topic, 
and  in  1  Cor.  it  is  very  prominent.  It  became  less 
so  as  time  went  on,  but  even  in  the  latest  period  it 
does  not  wholly  disappear  (Ph  4^). 

The  Pauline  Epp.  are  even  more  important  still 
from  the  part  that  they  play  in  covering  the  transi- 
tion from  a  form  of  Christianity  in  which  eschato- 
logy  is  prominent,  to  one  in  which  it  has  fallen  into 
the  background.  In  the  later  Epp.  the  basis  of 
Christianity  has  been  silently  shifted  ;  its  founda- 
tions have  been  '  underpinned  '  by  doctrines  of  more 
permanent  applicability — esp.  by  the  stress  that  is 
laid  upon  the  working  of  the  glorified  Christ  or  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

YI.  Comparison  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.— 
We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  take  a  coKp 
cVceil  of  the  rel.ation  of  St.  Paul's  mission  and 
teaching  as  a  whole  to  that  of  his  Master.  It  has 
been  rightly  observed  by  more  than  one  of  those 
Avho  have  treated  of  the  subject  (see  Ivnowling, 
Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  514),  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul  begins  where  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  ends.  The  dictum  needs  some  qualification 
(as  we  have  seen) ;  but  it  is  in  the  main  true.  It 
means  that  the  elaborate  Pauline  theology  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  development,  so  that  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  develop- 
ment. 

1.  The  teaching  of  J cstis  presupposed. — That  this 
was  the  case,  we  may  see  (i. )  from  the  easy  and 
natural  allusions  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian  ideal  (§§  IV.  1.  (iii.)  (iv.)  above) ;  (ii.) 
from  the  general  position  in  the  earlier  Epp.  on 
the  subject  of  eschatology,  which  directly  con- 
tinues the  attitude  described  in  the  Gospels  ;  (iii. ) 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  conception  of  the 
'  Kingdom  of  God.'  This  last  point  is  so  important 
that  we  must  give  it  a  section  to  itself. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  St.  Paul. — There  is 
no  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it  is 
taken  for  granted  as  well  known.  There  are 
several  examples  in  Ej)^^.  of  all  dates  in  which  the 
phrase  is  used  in  its  ordinary  future  sense  :  e.g. 
Gal  521,  1  Co  68'-,  Eph  5^.  Similar  to  these  is  the 
use  in  1  Th  2^^.  But  by  the  side  of  these  are  other 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  evidently  present. 
Such  would  be  :  1  Co  4'-'^  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word,  but  in  jJOAver '  ;  in  Col  1^^-  ^*  it  is  the 
sphere  of  present  forgiveness  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  translated  ;  in  Col  4"  it  has  reference  to  the 
work  of  missions.  But  most  significant  of  all  is 
Ro  14"  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking,  but  righteousness  and  jaeace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  Here  the  Kingdom  is  entirely  a 
present  idea,  and  it  seems  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  the  gospel.  Nothing  could  better  mark  the 
transition  spoken  of  above. 

3.  Paidine  developments. — So  far,  the  teaphing 
of  St.  Paul  has  been  just  a  continuation  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  in  the  outlines  of  his 
theology  which  have  been  sketched  above  it  will 
have  been  seen  that  there  is  much  which  goes 
l)eyond  this.  This  developed  teaching  has  refer- 
ence primarily  and  especially  to  the  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Another  new  element  is  the 
elaborate  psychological  analysis  of  the  process  of 
belief,  and  generally  of  the  Christian  habit  of  mind. 
And  lastly,  as  Ave  have  seen,  there  is  certain 
special  teaching  that  has  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

4.  Origin  of  the  developments.- — It  would  be  an 
utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  teaching 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ  was  a  new  invention  of 
his  own.  ^ye  have  seen  tiiat  it  was  really  nothing 
more  than  a  further  analysis  of  the  meaning  con- 
tained in  the  simple  doctrinal  formulae  of  the  primi- 


tive Church:  such  as  that  'Jesus  is  Lord,'  'Jesus 
is  the  Christ,'  '  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.'  It  would 
be  eqiially  an  utter,  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
primitive  Church  was  going  against  the  will  of 
Jesus  Himself.  There  are  indications  enough  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  doing  this.  The  only  thing  that 
has  given  any  colour  to  such  an  idea  is  the  great 
reticence  and  reserve  that  our  Lord  showed  in 
putting  forward  His  claims.  There  is  something  of 
a  problem  in  this.  But  that  Jesus  knew  Himself 
to  be  both  Messiah  and  Son,  we  may  regard  as 
quite  certain. 

It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  reflected  upon  these  titles, 
and  true  that  in  all  his  teaching  his  own  experience 
entered  as  a  shaping  force  ;  but  it  is  just  that  fact 
which  gives  to  his  teaching  such  depth  of  reality. 

YII.  Legitimacy  of  the  Pauline  construction.— 
It  may  be  said,  not  without  truth,  by  way  of  dis- 
counting these  Pauline  developments  :  (i. )  that  tlie 
methods  of  argument  by  which  they  are  supported, 
especially  the  exegetical  methods,  are  not  always 
what  we  should  consider  valid  ;  (ii. )  that  the  per- 
sonal experience  on  which  they  rest  is  exceptional 
and  peculiar;  and  (iii.)  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
conditions  of  early  Christian  history  by  which  they 
Avere  shaped  neces.sarily  had  about  them  something- 
relative  and  transient. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  :  (i. )  few  propositions  are 
more  true  than  the  proverbial  one,  that  conclusions 
are  often  more  right  than  the  explicit  reasoning 
that  leads  up  to  them.  Methods  of  proof  are  often 
of  the  nature  of  a  scafiblding  the  real  purpose  of 
Avhich  is  to  set  up  a  construction  in  presentable 
sliape,  Avhen  it  verifies  itself  after  the  fact  by  its 
own  inherent  properties  in  the  experimental  field 
of  life. 

(ii. )  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  personal 
experience  of  St.  Paul  has  in  it  miich  that  is  excep- 
tional and  peculiar.  But  that  is  far  more  because 
of  its  penetrating  intensity  along  lines  that  are 
common  to  lesser  men,  than  because  there  is  in  it 
anything  eccentric  that  disqualifies  his  experience 
from  rei^resenting  theirs.  In  other  Avords,  St.  Paul 
Avas  a  religious  genius  of  the  highest  order  that 
human  nature  has  ever  prodiiced— in  the  same 
category  Avith  the  Avriter  Avhoni  Ave  call  Second 
Isaiah,  Avith  Jeremiah,  Avith  many  of  the  Psalmists, 
Avith  St.  John,  and  at  a  later  date  Avith  that 
astonishing  genius,  St.  Augustine.  We  believe 
that  men  like  these  Avere  specially  raised  up  by 
God,  and  endoAved  by  His  Spirit  Avith  many  marvel- 
lous gifts,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  Avay  in  Avhich  the  croAvd  of  religious  people  may 
folloAv,  of  setting  before  them  an  ideal  after  the 
heights  and  depths  of  Avhich  they  may  strive.  We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
the  chapter  on  Charity,  Avliich,  after  all,  is  but  the 
culmination  of  other  passages  that  are  streAvn  thick 
over  the  hortatory  portions  of  the  Epistles ;  and  to 
remember,  along  Avith  this,  that  such  passages  do 
but  translate  the  theoretic  side  of  theology  into 
the  activities  of  daily  life. 

(iii.)  It  might  be  said  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  and  it  ma_y  be  said  specially  of  that  Avhich 
turns  upon  the  relativity  of  the  teaching  that 
emerges  from  history,  that  at  most  the  objection 
does  but  amount  to  this,  that  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  grounds  enumerated, 
is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  all  things  human. 
All  things  human  are  relative,  and  relative,  in 
jiarticuliir,  to  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  But 
in  this  class  at  least  of  things  human,  Avhile  there 
is  the  perishable  envelope  Avliich  is  inevitably 
stripped  of!"  by  time,  there  is  no  less  something 
permanent  as  Avell,  a  permanent  residuum  or  deposit 
— not  ahvays  definable  in  Avords,  but  A'ery  real  and 
very  precious — Avhicli  passes  on  into  all  the  ages 
that   foUoAv.      This   Ave    belicA^e    to   be   true    pre- 


eminently  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and  true, 
in  particular,  in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul.  The  world  since  his  day — and  not  the 
Christian  -world  alone — has  drawn  sustenance  from 
it  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  probable  that,  with  all 
its  eulogies  of  the  AjDostle,  it  has  never  been  fully 
aware.  There  is  a  large  ingredient  of  Pauline 
teaching  in  the  very  life-blood  that  courses  in  a 
Christian's  veins. 

Literature. — The  subject  of  St.  Paul  in  his  relation  to  Christ 
has  been  much  discussed  in  recent  years,  and  that  on  critical 
and  modern  lines.  The  larger  works  are  :  Peine,  Jesus 
Christus  und  Panlus  (1902) ;  Goguel,  L'Apotre  Paul  et  Jesus- 
Christ  (1904)  ;  and  in  English,  Knowling,  Witness  0/  the 
Epistles  (1892),  and  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ 
(1905).  Dr.  Knowling's  two  books  are  written  with  exhaus- 
tive knowledge,  and  with  his  invariable  lucidity  and  accu- 
racy of  statement  and  admirable  temper;  they  cover  a  \nde 
extent  of  surface,  and  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is 
that,  perhaps  owing  to  some  defect  of  construction,  they  may 
seem  to  be  more  upon  the  surface  than  they  really  are.  There 
is  a  crowd  of  smaller  tracts  and  articles,  for  the  most  part 


dating  from  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  :  H.  J.  Holtzniann,  '  Jesus  und  Paulus '  in  Prot. 
Monatschrift  (1900) ;  Kolbing,  Die  geistige  Einwirkung  der 
Person  Jesus  auf  Paulus  (1906) ;  Wrede,  Paulus  2  (1907) 
Jiilicher,  Paulus  und  Jesus  (1907)  [both  in  the  series  of  Religions 
geschichtliche  Volksbiicher]  ;  Julius  Kaftan,  Jesus  und  Paulus 
(1906) ;  and  Arnold  Meyer,  Wer  hat  das  Christenthum  begriindet ; 
Jesus  Oder  Pauhts  ?  (1907).  Of  these,  the  writer  thinks  that  he  has 
derived  most  from  the  two  tracts  of  Wrede  and  Jiilicher — from 
Wrede  in  a  negative  sense,  and  from  Jiilicher  in  a  positive.  Wrede 
has  constituted  himself  a  sort  of  advocatus  diaboli  in  the  case  of 
St.  Paul  :  his  writings  are  all  marked  by  very  great  sinceritv  ; 
and  his  sincerity  takes  the  form  of  bringing  all  the  objections 
that  the  natural  man  of  the  twentieth  century  might  be  moved 
to  bring.  Wrede's  striking  career  was  cut  short  somewhat 
abruptly  on  23rd  Nov.  1906.  Jiilicher's  pamphlet  the  writer 
believes  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  productions  of  its  author  ; 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  point  of  view,  it  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight.  Kaftan  is  also  very  good,  but  not  quite  so 
good  in  the  second  part  of  his  little  treatise  as  in  the  first. 
The  anon,  work,  The  Fifth  Gospel :  being  the  Pauline  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Christ  (1907),  and  Du  Bose,  The  Gosp.  ace.  to 
St.  Paul  (1907),  may  also  be  recommended. 

W.  Sanday. 
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Angels,  i.  53*,  20*,  91". 
Anger,  i.  60^. 
Animals,  i.  62". 
Animism,  i.  186*. 
Anise,  i.  69". 
Anna,  i.  70*. 
Annas,  i.  70*. 
Announcements  of  Death,  1, 

249"  ff.  ;  ii.  267*  ff. 
Annunciation,  i.  74". 
Anointing,  i.  78*,  416*;  ii. 

264". 
Answers,  ii.  461*. 
Antipas,  i.  721" ;  ii.  378". 
Antonia,  i.  856" ;  ii.  709*. 
Anxiety,  i.  271". 
Apocalyptic   Literature,    i. 

ii.  173=^. 
Apocrypha,  i.  94". 

Christ's  Use  of,  ii.  274*. 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  i.  671 

705*. 
Apostles,  i.  101",  457". 
Commission   of,   i.    110", 

ii.  195*,  618*,  764*. 
Gospel  of  the  Twelve,  i 

680*. 


70", 
171*, 

79"; 


347*; 

505", 


Apostles 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  ii.  705*. 
Apparition,  i.  111". 
Appearance    (Christ's),    i.     180*, 

314" ;  ii.  104". 
Appea,rances  of  Christ,  ii.  112*, 

508*. 
Appreciation  of  Christ,  i.  112*. 
Aramaic,  ii.  3*,  129",  304". 
Arbitration,  i.  113*. 
Archelaus,  i.  113";  ii.  378''. 
Arcliitecture,  i.  123",  239". 
Arianism,  i.  481*,  483* ;  ii.  851*. 
Arimatha^a,  i.  114*. 
Aristeas,  Letter  of,  i.  114*. 
Aristion  (Aristo),  i.  114". 
Armour,  i.  118". 
Army,  i.  118". 
Ami,  i.  119*. 
Arphaxad,  i.  119*. 
Arrest,  i.  119*, 
Art,  i.  120*. 

Christ  in,  i.  308",  675*. 
Asa,  i.  124". 
Ascension,  i.  124" ;  ii.  157^  614*. 

Day,  i.  261*. 

Place  of,  i.  193"  ;  ii.  207*. 

of  Isaiah,  i.  90*. 
Asceticism,  i.  128*,  122*  ;  ii.  598". 
Asher,  i.  131*. 
Ashes,  i.  131*. 
Ass,  i.  63*,  521*. 
Assarion,  ii.  200". 
Assumption  of  Moses,  i.  84^. 
Assurance,  i.  132^ 
Astonishment,      Astonished,     i. 

131",  47*. 
Astrology,  i.  131" ;  ii.  675". 
Atonement,    i.    132",  419",  617"; 
ii.  153*,  478"  ff.,  793* ff.,  799^. 

Day  of,  i.  419*. 
Attraction,  i.  138". 
Attributes  of  Christ,  i.  139*. 
Augustus,  i.  143",  245*. 
Authority  of  Christ,  i.  146",  155*, 
158",  336*,  489",  800*  f. 

of  Apostles,  i.  151",  155%  158*. 

in  Religion,  i.  153^. 
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Blood,  i.  214*. 

Capernaum,  i.  269*. 
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Care,  i.  271". 
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Boat,  i.  216". 

Carpenter,  i.  272",  240*. 

Babe,  i.  161^. 

Boaz,  i.  217*. 

Catacombs  (Art  in),  i.  122",  308"  ff. 

Back  to  Christ,  i.  161",  468". 

Body,  i.  217*. 
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Band,  i.  167". 
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Bank,  i.  168^. 

Mystical,  i.  218* ;  ii.  565". 

Census,   i.    275*,  143"  f.,   204"  f., 

Banquet,  i.  168''. 

Book,  i.  218". 

409" ;  ii.  463*. 

Baptism,  i.   168",  737",  863^;    ii. 

Border,  i.  219*. 

Centurion,  i.  276*. 

487%  488". 

Borrowing,  ii.  42", 

Cephas,  i.  248" ;  ii.  678". 

of    Clirist,    i.     16^    65",    170% 

Bosom,  i.  219". 

Ceremonial  Law,  ii.  11*. 

361'^- ",  410^    732%    740^ ;    ii. 

Bottle,  i.  220" ;  ii.  824". 

Certainty,  i.  276". 

638",  672^1. 

Boy,  i.  221*. 

Chaff',  i.  277*. 

into  the  Name,  ii.  218^,  764=^. 

Boyhood  (Jewish),  i.  221". 

Chains,  i.  277". 

Barabbas,  i.  171^ 

of  Jesus,  i.  224",  15". 

Chamber,  i.  338",  695% 

Barachiah,  i.  171". 

Brass,  i.  230*. 

Chance,  i.  277". 

Bar-jona(h),  i.  248". 

Bread,  i.  230" ;  ii.  42%  151*. 

Character,  i.  278". 

Barley,  i.  172^ 

Daily,  ii.  58",  62*. 

of  Christ,  i.  281",  798*  ff.  ;    ii. 

Barn,  i.  172". 

Breakfast,  i.  457* ;  ii.  150". 

161",  836". 

Bartholomew,  i.  172",  103". 

Breast,  i.  219". 

Charger,  i.  297*. 

Bartimseus,  i.  IIS'^. 

Breathing,  i.  231". 

Charity,  ii.  650*. 

Baruch,  Book  of,  i.  85"  fi'.,  97". 

Brethren   of  the   Lord,    i.    232*, 

Chickens,  i.  64*. 

Basket,  i.  173". 

104*. 

Chief  Priests,  i.  297". 

Bason,  i.  174". 

Bride,  ii.  137*. 

Chiidhood,  i.  298*,  15",  224",  302*. 

Bath,  Bathing,  i.  175",  174". 

Bride-Chamber,  ii.  138*. 

Gospels  of,  i.  681*  ff". 

Bath  Kol,  ii.  810\ 

Bridegroom,  ii.  137*. 

Children,  i.  301*. 

Beach,  i.  175". 

Bridegroom's  Friend,  ii.  137". 

of  God,  i.  305*  ;  ii.  488"  f. 

Beam  and  Mote,  i.  176^. 

Brimstone,  i.  237*. 

Chiliarch,  i.  307*. 

Beatitude,  i.   176",  210=' f.,  820"; 

Brook,  i.  287". 

Choice,  i.  307". 

ii.  609". 

Brotherhood,  i.  238*,  353",  587* ; 

Chorazin,  i.  308*. 

Beauty,  i.  180% 

ii.  644*,  649". 

Chosen  One,  i.  308*. 

Bed,  i.  181\ 

Brotherly  Love,  i.  238* ;  ii.  80". 

Christ  (Title),  i.  477" ;  ii.  219". 

Bee,  i.  67''. 
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in  Art,  i.  308",  675* ;  ii.  859". 
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287*. 
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Begetting,  i.  182". 

Buffeting,  i.  239". 

in  Jewish  Literature,  ii.  876". 

Beggar-,  i.  184\ 

Building,  i.  239". 

in  Middle  Ages,  ii.  853^. 

Belief,  i.  184",  568%  893\ 

Bull,  i.  63". 

in  Modern  Thought,   ii.   867", 

Beloved,  i.  188". 

Burden,  i.  240". 

513". 

Benediction,  i.  189%  211*  fT. 

Burial,  i.  241* ;  ii.  734% 

in    Mohammedan    Literature, 

Benedictus,  i.  190",  75". 

Burnt-offering,  i.  242*. 

ii.  882*. 
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Bush,  i.  242". 
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Benevolence,  i.  192". 

Bushel,  i.  243*. 

860*. 

Bethabara,  i.  192",  41  P. 

Business,  i.  243% 

in    Seventeenth    Century,    ii. 

Bethany,  i.  193%  192",  41P. 

864". 

Bethesda,  i.  193". 

Caisar,  i.  245*. 

Christs  (False),  i.  574*. 

Bethlehem,  i.  195%  204*. 

Worship  of,  i.  146*. 

Christian  (Name),  i.  316*. 

Betliphage,  i.  197". 

Cajsarea  Philippi,  i.  246". 

Doctrine  in  Apocrypha,  i.  98". 

Bethsaida,  i.  198*. 

Caiaphas,  i.  251*. 

Christianity,  i.  318*. 

Betrayal,  i.  200%  910*  ff. 

Cainan,  i.  251". 

and  Buddhism,  ii  287*. 

Betrothal,  i.  200" ;  ii.  IS1\ 
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andGr.-Ptom.  Thought,  ii.  285". 
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Calf,  i.  63". 
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Binding  and  Loosing,  i.  9",  249", 

Call,  Calling,  i.  264%  284". 
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Church — 

Council,  Councillor,  ii.  566" 

Debt,  Debtor,  i.  434",  202*  ;   ii. 

Organization,  ii.  283*. 

Counsels  of  Perfection,  ii.  342*. 

42". 

Primitive,  i.  588*  ;  ii.  645*  ff. 

Countenance,  i.  561*. 

Decapolis,  i.  435". 

Unity,  i.  327* ;  ii.  281*,  781''. 
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Decree,  i.  437*. 

Circumcision,  i.  330''  ;  ii.  14*. 

Court,  i.  372"  ;  ii.  708"  ff. 
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Defilement,  ii.  457"  ff.,  458"  fi'. 
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Covenant,  i.  373%  840"  ;  ii. 

547*, 

Deliverance,  i.  437". 

City,  i.  333*. 
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Demon,   Demoniacal  Possession, 

Claim,  i.  334". 

New,  ii.  548*. 

i.  438*,  20"  f.,  149*;  ii.  93''. 

Claims  of  Christ,  i.  335'',  363*,  790^ 
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Den,  i.  443". 

Cleanness,  ii.  12''f.,  16'',  457'',  458''. 

Cowardice,  i.  381*. 

Denarius,  ii.  199". 

Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  i.  243'^  f. , 

Creation,  i.  381". 

Denial,  i.  444*. 

443'' ;  ii.  712b. 

Creator  (Christ  as),  i.  382*. 

Dependence,  i.  445*,   139",   403*, 

Cleopas,  i.  337''. 

Creeds,  i.  358",  481*;  ii.  851 
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606"  f.;  ii.  187". 

Cleophas,  i.  338*. 

Criticism,  i.  383*. 

Dereliction,  i.  447";  ii.  616''. 

Cloke,  i.  338*. 

Cross,  i.  394". 

Desert,  ii.  822". 

Clopas,  i.  338",  46*. 

Cross-bearing,  i.  394". 

Desire,  i.  448". 

Closet,  i.  338". 

Crowd,  i.  396*. 

Desolation,  i.  453". 

Clothes,  i.  498*. 

Crown  of  Thorns,  i.  397*. 

Despise,  i.  453". 

Cloud,  i.  339". 

Crucifix,  i.  310",  313*. 

Despondency,  i.  454". 

Coal,  i.  340*. 

Crucifixion,  i.  397*. 

Desposyni,  i.  638". 

Coat,  i.  340*,  338*. 

Darkness,  ii.  682*. 

Destruction,  i.  455*,  791*-". 

Cock,  i.  64*,  341*. 

Date,  i.  413'^ 

Determinism,  i.  622*. 

Cock-crowing,  i.  340". 

Crurifragium,  ii.  23". 

Devil,    i.    439* ff.,    16'',   20",    92^, 

Coins,  ii.  199". 

Cruse,  i.  399*. 

552*  ;  ii.  59*,  62'',  569*,  630*. 

Colt,  i.  63*,  519". 

Cry,  i.  399*. 

Devotion,  i.  455*. 

Comfort,  i.  341". 

Cubit,  i.  36*  ;  ii.  819^ 

Didrachm,  ii.  200*. 

Comforter,  i.  342*,  341"  ;  ii.  177*. 

Cummin,  i.  400*. 

Didymus,  i.  457*. 

Coming  Again,  i.  342",  280'' ;  ii. 

Cup,  i.  400*. 

Dinner,  i.  457*  ;  ii.  151*. 

321". 

Cures,    i.    402*,   21*,   213", 

427*, 

Disciple,  i.  457*,  105*,   265"  ;   ii. 

Coming  to  Christ,  i.  343". 

463*  If.,  523*;  ii.  94",  188*. 

283". 

Commandment,    New,    i.    238"  ; 

Curse,  i.  404". 

Discipleship,  i.  459*,  250*. 

ii.  242*. 

Cushion,  i.  405*. 

Discipline,  i.  460*. 

Commandments,  i.  345". 

Custom,  ii.  474*,  759". 

Discourse,  i.  461*,  884". 

Commerce,  ii.  303*,  738". 

Cyrene,  i.  405". 

Disease,  i.  462",  402*. 

Commission,    i.    347*,    110"  ;    ii. 

Cyrenius,    ii.    463*.     [See 

Quir- 

Dish,  i.  464*. 

195*,  618*,  764*,  674". 

inius]. 

Dispersion,  i.  46-5*. 

Common  Life,  i.  349*. 

Ditch,  i.  467*. 

Communion,  i.  351*,  400". 

Daily  Bread,  ii.  58",  62*. 

Dives,  i.  467*. 

Compassion,  i.  292"  ;  ii.  368*. 

Dalmanutha,  i.  406*. 

Divinity  of  Christ,  i.  467",  139*, 

Complacency,  i.  354". 

Dancing,  i.  407*. 

365" ;  ii.  639*. 

Conception,  ii.  806*  H'. 

Daniel,  i.  407". 

Divorce,    i.    483",    30"  ff.,    201", 

Condemnation,  i.  357". 

Darkness,  i.  407"  ;  ii.  682*. 

546"  ;  ii.  15",  610*. 

Confession  of  Christ,  i.  358*  ;  ii. 

Dates,  i.  408*  ;  ii.  184",  323 

<■. 

Doctor,  i.  485*. 

424*. 

Daughter,  i.  417". 

Doctrines,  i.  485*. 

of  Sin,  i.  360*. 

Daughter-in-law,  i.  417". 

Dog,  i.  64*. 

Conscience,  i.  437*. 

David,  i.  417";  ii.  171". 

Dominion,  i.  489*. 

Consciousness,  i.  361",  70",  140*-  ", 

Son  of,  i.  526",  636*;  ii. 

176*, 

Door,  i.  490". 

250*,  336",  471",  530*,  755*  ;  ii. 

221*,  653*. 

Doubt,  i.  491*. 

177%  397" If.,  744",  760*,  780'', 

Day,  i.  418*. 

Dove,  i.  491'',  65". 

831*. 

of  Atonement,  i.  419*. 

Doxology,  i.  492*. 

Consecrate,  Consecration,  i.  366*. 

of  Christ,  i.  420". 

Drachm,  ii.  200*. 

Considerateness,  i.  367*,  142'',  292*. 

of  Judgment,  i.  421*,  424" 

Draught  of  Fishes,  i.  493*. 

Consolation,  i.  367". 

of  the  Lord,  i.  421". 

Draw-net,  i.  493*,  5C8". 

Convert,  Conversion,    ii.   498'' f.. 

That,  i.  424". 

Dream,  i.  494*. 

771''. 

Dayspring,  i.  425*. 

Dress,  i.  498*,  338*,  340*. 

Copper,  i.  230*. 

Dead,  i.  425'',  357" ;  ii.  668" 

f. 

Drinking,  i.  504". 

Corban,  i.  368*;  ii.  13",  711^  748". 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  i.  426". 

Dropsy,  i.  500*. 

Corn,  i.  369*. 

Death,  i.  427",  278". 

Drowning,  i.  501*. 

Corner-stone,  i.  369*  ;  ii.  710". 

(figurative),  i.  426",  428". 

Drunkenness,  i.  501*. 

Cosam,  i.  370". 

and  Sin,  i.  428*. 

Dumb,  i.  426",  463*. 

Cosmopolitanism,    i.   370'',    642* ; 

of  Christ,  i.  429*,  376*  ff.. 

488*, 

Dung,  i.  39". 

ii.  194",  783". 

661*;  ii.    1.53"  ff.,  257*, 

398", 

Dust,  i.  501". 

Couch,  i.  371". 

479"ff.,542",  565",  639*, 

794*. 

Duty,  i.  502*,  154*. 
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Eagle,  i.  65''. 

Ethics,  i.  543*,  661". 

Fig-tree,  i.  592*. 

Ear,  i.  503*. 

Eunuch,  i.  547". 

Fire,  i.  595*. 

Earthly  and  Heavenly,  i.  SOS"*. 

Evangelist,  i.  549*. 

Eternal,  i.  536". 

Earthquake,  i.  504'^. 

Evening,  i.  550". 

Firkin,  i.  595" ;  ii.  820". 

Easter,  i.  255''  ff. 

Evil,  i.  550'". 

First  and  Last,  i.  595". 

Eating  and  Drinking,  i.  504''. 

Evil   One,   i.   16",  20",  92",  439*, 

Firstborn,  i.  596". 

Eber,  i.  504''. 

552*;   ii.  59*,  62",  63*,  569*, 

First-fruits,  i.  597". 

Ehionism,  i.  504",  483^ 

630*. 

Fish,    Fisher,   Fishing,    i.    598% 

Effc  Homo,  i.  507'' ;    ii.  758''. 

Spirit,  i.  438*  if. 

66*. 

Education,    i.    507",   222",   283", 

Evolution,  i.  552*. 

Symbol  of  Christ,  i.  308". 

299". 

Exaltation,  i.  554"  ;  ii.  515",  614*. 

Five,  ii.  250*. 

Egg,  i.  66". 

Example,  i.  555*. 

Flax,  ii.  643*. 

Egypt,  i.  509",  600". 

Exclusiveness,  i.  558*,  99",  278", 

Flesh,  i.  599*. 

Egyptians    (Gospel    ace.    to),    i. 

370"  f.,  642*;  ii.  299*. 

Flesh  and  Blood,  i.  214". 

677^ 

Excommunication,  i.  559*. 

Flight,  i.  600",  509*. 

Eighth  Day,  i.  510». 

Excuse,  i.  560". 

Flock,  i.  602*. 

Elder,  i.  510*. 

Exorcism,  i.  440*. 

Flood,  i.  602*. 

Eleazar,  i.  510". 

Experience  (Religious),  ii.  493^, 

Flowers,  i.  602". 

Elect,  Election,  i.  510",  307". 

522". 

Flute-players,  i.  602". 

Eldad  and  Modad,  i.  91^ 

Expiation,  i.  137*,  433" ;  ii.  469*, 

Fly,  i.  181". 

Eli,     Eli,     lama    'azablitani,    i. 

479*. 

Foaming,  i.  523*. 

447"  ;  ii.  616". 

Extortion,  i.  561*. 

Fold,  i.  68*,  602*  ;  ii.  620*. 

Eliakim,  i.  514^ 

Eye,  i.  561*. 

Following,  i.  603*. 

Elias  (Apocalypse  of),  i.  9P. 

Eye-witnesses,  i.  561". 

Food,  i.  604*  ;  ii.  150"  ff. 

Eliezer,  i.  514''. 

Fool,  i.  604*. 

Elijah,  i.  5U\ 

Fable,  ii.  314*. 

Foolishness,  i.  604". 

Elisabeth,  i.  514". 

Face,  i.  561*. 

Foot,  i.  605*,  586". 

Elisha,  i.  515^ 

Fact  and  Theory,  i.  562*. 

Footstool,  i.  605". 

Eliud,  i.  515*. 

Faith,  i.  567",  187"  fi'.,  403",  530", 

Force,  i.  606*. 

Elmadam,  i.  515*. 

775*  ;  ii.  555",  766". 

Forerunner,  i.  861"  ;  ii.  170". 

Emmanuel,  i.  782*. 

Unconscious,  ii.  776". 

Foresight,  i.  608*. 

Emmaus,  i.  515*. 

Faithfulness,  i.  571'',  293". 

Forgiveness,  i.  615",   150",   279^ 

Endurance,  i.  516". 

Fall,  i.  571",  28",  99*  ;  ii.  633". 

293*,  377*  f.,  923";   ii.   241*, 

Enemies,  i.  517". 

False  Christs,  i.  574*. 

519*,  791". 

Energy,  i.  518*. 

Prophets,  i.  575*. 

Forsaken,  i.  447"  ;  ii.  616". 

Enoch,  i.  518". 

Witness,  i.  575". 

Forsaking  All,  i.  619*. 

Book  of,  i.  80". 

Fame,  i.  576*. 

Forty,  ii.  250*,  715". 

Enos,  i.  518". 

Family,  i.  576",  577*,  289*,  304"  ; 

Foundation  of  the  World,  i.  620*. 

Enrolment,  i.   143",  204"  ff.,  275*, 

ii.  648*. 

Four,  ii.  251". 

409"  ;  ii.  463*. 

Famine,  i.  578". 

Fourteen,  ii.  249*. 

Enthusiasm,  i.  518"  ;  ii.  845". 

Fan,  i.  578". 

Fowl,  i.  620*. 

Entry   into   Jerusalem,   i.    519" ; 

Farthing,  ii.  200"  f. 

Fox,  i.  620",  65*. 

ii.  309*. 

Fasting,  i.  579*,  130", 253*,  258" ff.; 

Fragments,  i.  620". 

Environment,     i.      282"  ff.  ;      ii. 

ii.  12*,  599*. 

Frankincense,  i.  620". 

293" ff.,  847*. 

of  Christ,  ii.  287",  599*. 

Freedom,  i.  621*  ;  ii.  29*. 

Envy,  i.  521". 

Father,  Fatherhood,  i.  579",  279*, 

Free  Will,  i.  621*,  551" ;  ii.  239*. 

Ephphatha,  i.  522*. 

305*,  362",  486*,  773*,  890*  ;  ii. 

Friendship,  i.  622",  290*. 

Ephraim,  i.  522". 

265",  890*. 

Fringes,  i.  219". 

Epilepsy,  i.  522"  ;  ii.  91". 

Fathers,  i.  582*. 

Fruit,  i.  624". 

Epiphanj',  i.  261*. 

Father's  House,  i.  582". 

Fulfilment,  i.  625"  ;  ii.  239",  285*, 

Equality,  i.  523". 

Fathom,  ii.  819". 

395*,  428*. 

Er,  i.  524*. 

Fatlings,  i.  63". 

Fulness,  i.  629*. 

Error,  i.  524*. 

Favour,  i.  686". 

of    the   Time,    i.    630*,   33*  ff.. 

Eschatology,   i.    525*,    19",    150*, 

Fayfim  Gospel  Fragment,  i.  678". 

144* ff.,  626*. 

421*,  424"  ;  ii.  149*. 

Fear,  i.  583''. 

Funeral,  i.  241*. 

2  Esdras,  i.  84",  95". 

Feasts,   i.   584",    168*,    437*;    ii. 

Furlong,  ii.  820*. 

Esli,  i.  536*. 

324",  331",  694*. 

Furnace  of  Fire,  i,  595*. 

Essenes,  i.  536*  ;  ii.  291*. 

Feeding  the  Multitude.*,  i.  585", 

Future,  i.  342",  525*  ;  ii.  321". 

Eternal  Fire,  i.  536". 

894*. 

Life,   i.    538*,   534*,    784";    ii. 

Feet,  i.  586",  605*. 

Gabbatha,  i.  631*  ;  ii.  329". 

30". 

Fellowship,  i.  587*,  238*,  351*. 

Gabriel,  i.  631*. 

Punishment,    i.    540*,    790*  ff.  ; 

Fetters,  i.  277". 

Gadara,  Gadarenes,  i.  631". 

ii.  441*,  503",  668",  785". 

Fever,  i.  590",  463". 

Gain,  i.  632*. 

Sin,  i.  541",  788*,  790"  ;  ii.  787". 

Field,  i.  591*. 

(Jalikean,  i.  632". 

Eternity,  i.  542". 

Fierceness,  i.  591". 

Galilee,  i.  632"  ;  ii.  207*. 
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Galilee  (Sea  of),  ii.  587*^. 
Gall,  i.  634\ 
Games,  i.  QSi^,  222*. 
Garden,  i.  635"^. 
Garner,  i.  172'^. 
Gate,  i.  635'^ ;  ii.  709''. 
Gehenna,  i.  635'^  527'\ 
Genealogies  of  Jesus   Christ,  i. 

636"^ ;  ii.  249^ 
Generation,  i.  639''. 
Gennesaret  (Lake  of),  ii.  587''. 

Land  of,  i.  640*. 
Gentiles,  i.  641'' ;  ii.  194^,  296''. 

Court  of,  ii.  709*. 
Gentleness,  i.  643*. 
Gerasenes,  Gergesenes,  i.  643''. 
Gerizim,  i.  644*. 
Gestures,  i.  645*. 
Gethsemane,  i.  646'' ;  ii.  207*. 
Ghost,  i.  647*. 
Gift,  i.  647*- ". 
Girdle,  i.  498",  499". 
Giving,  i.  647",  42*  ;  ii.  599*. 
Glad  Tidings,  i.  659". 
Glory,  i.  648'' ;  ii.  621". 
Gluttonous,  i.  649". 
Gnashing  of  Teeth,  i.  650*. 
Gnat,  i.  67*. 
Goat,  i.  63". 
God,  i.  650* ;  ii.  277*,  761". 

Attributes,  ii.  277*. 

Fatherhood,  i.  279*,  305*,  579", 
660*  ;  ii.  77",  265",  353*,  761". 

Holiness,  i.  651*,  728''. 

Love  to  Christ,  i.  356* ;  ii.  79*. 

Love  to  man,  i.  433*  ;  ii.  77". 

Nature,  ii.  187*,  238*  ff. 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276*. 

Omnipresence,  ii.  278*. 

Oneness,  i.  650* ;  ii.  201",  761". 

Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  ii.  353*. 

Righteousness,  ii.  529". 

in   Apocalyptic   Literature,   i. 
92". 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  98". 
Gods,  i.  651". 
Gold,  i.  652". 
Golden  Rule,  i.  653*. 
Golgotha,  i.  655*. 
Gomorrah,  i.  657"  ;  ii.  650". 
Good,  i.  657". 

Goodness,  i.  658",  295",  798". 
Goodwill,  i.  356". 
Gospel,  i.  659". 
Gospels,  i.  663". 

Apocryphal,  i.  671*;  ii.  705*. 

Text  of,  ii.  717". 
Government,    i.    333*;    ii.    229", 

.377*. 
Governor,  i.  685". 
Grace,  i.  686",  697". 
Graciousness,  i.  689*. 
Grapes,  i.  800",  824* 
Grass,  ii.  690*. 
Grave,  ii.  734*. 
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Grave-clothes,  i.  690*. 
Greatness,  i.  690". 
Grecians,  Greeks,  i.  691*. 
Greek  Language,  ii.  3*  tf. 
Greetings,  i.  692". 
Grief,  ii.  665''. 
Grinding,  ii.  181". 
Groaning,  i.  62" ;  ii.  624*. 
Growing,  i.  693*,  229",  363",  460*. 
Guard,  i.  694*. 
Guest,  i.  694". 
Guest-chamber,  i.  695*. 
Guide,  i.  695". 
Guile,  i.  436". 
Guilt,  i.  696*  ;  ii.  630"  S. 
Gulf,  i.  698". 

Hades,  i.  2Pf.,  425"  f.,  527",  713* ; 

ii.  669*. 
Hair,  i.  699*. 
Hall,  i.  699". 
Hallel,  i.  699". 
Hallowed,  i.  700". 
Halting,  i.  700". 
Hand,  i.  701*. 
Handmaid,  i.  701". 
Happiness,  i.  702* ;  ii.  667". 
Hardening  of  heart,  i.  703". 
Harlot,  i.  703". 
Harvest,  i.  40*. 
Hating,  Hatred,  i.  704*. 
Head,  i.  706*. 
Headshi}),  i.  706". 
Healing,  ii.  553*.     [See  Cures]. 
Hearing,  i.  708*. 
Heart,  i.  709". 
Heat,  i.  711*. 
Heathen,  i.  711*. 
Heaven,  i.  711*;  ii.  615*. 
Heavenly  Things,  i.  503*. 
Hebrews  (Gospel),  i.  505*,  675". 
Hedge,  i.  712*. 
Heir,  i.  712". 
Hell,  i.  527",  595*,  635". 
Descent  into,  i.  713*. 
Hellenists,  i.  691*. 
Hem  of  Garment,  i.  717*,  219*. 
Hen,  i.  64*. 
Herb,  i.  717*. 
Hermon,  i.  717* ;  ii.  742". 
Herod,  i.  717*,  408"  f.;  ii.   110", 

229",  378*,  755*. 
Herod  ians,  i.  723*. 
Herodias,  i.  723*. 
Hezekiah,  i.  723". 
Hezron,  i.  72.3". 
High  Priest,  i.  723"  ;  ii.  417*. 
Highway,  i.  724". 
Hill,  Hill-country,  i.  725*. 
Hindrance,  i.  725*. 
Hire,  i.  725". 
Hireling,  i.  725". 
Historical,  i.  726*. 
Holiness,  i.  728*,  336*,  652*;    ii. 
561". 


Holy  of  Holies,  ii.  710*. 
One,  i.  730". 
Place,  ii.  709". 

Spirit,   L    731*,    488",    650*  ff., 
729'',  890*  ;  ii.  763*,  831". 

Authority,  i.  157". 

in  the  Soul,  ii.  346",  495*. 

Paraclete,  ii.  317" ;  i.  775". 

Sin    against,    i.   209*,    617*, 
650" ;  ii.  786". 

Ubiquity,  ii.  280*. 
Thing,  i.  744". 
Home,  i.  745*. 
Honesty,  i.  746*. 
Honey,  i.  746". 
Honour,  i.  747*. 
Hook,  i.  598". 
Hope,  i.  747". 
Hopefulness,  i.  748*. 
Horn,  i.  749". 
Hosanna,     i.      749",     764";     ii. 

556". 
Hospitality,  i.   751*,  694",    827*, 

837". 
Host,  i.  54*,  751*,  827*. 
Hour,  i.  751*,  418". 
House,  i.  752*. 
Household,  i.  753*. 
Householder,  i.  753". 
yuleh,  i.  898". 
Humanity  of  Christ,  i.  753". 
Humiliation   of   Christ,    i.   755", 

395". 
Humility,  i.  757",  142*;  ii.  83*, 

183*. 
Humour,  i.  760" ;  ii.  10*. 
Hundred,  ii.  250". 
Hunger,  i.  761". 
Husband,  i.  762". 
Husbandman,  i.  762". 
Husks,  i.  763". 
Hymn,  i.  764*. 
Hypocrisy,  i.  765*. 
Hyssop,  i.  767". 

Ideal,  i.  767* 

Ideas  (Leading),  i.  769". 

Iduma?a,  i.  776*. 

Ignorance,  i.  776*,   17",  365*;  ii. 

703'',  830*. 
Illustrations,  i.  776^. 
Image,  i.  778*. 
Imagination,  i.  778*. 
Imitation,  i.  779". 
Immanence,  i.  781* ;  ii.  411". 
Immanuel,  i.  782*  ;  ii.  219". 
Immortality,  i.  784". 

in  Apocryj)ha,  i.  100*. 
Impediment,  i.  463*. 
Importunity,  i.  793*. 
Impossibility,  i.  793". 
Impotence,  i.  793". 
In,  i.  794". 

In  Christ,  i.  795*;  u.  403*  f.,  411", 
565*,  748*,  780*. 
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Incarnation,   i.    796",    15^,    553'\ 

Jonah,  i.  895* ;  ii.  626*. 

Lamb,  i.  64*. 

572\ 

Jonam,  i.  897*. 

Title  of  Christ,  ii.  526",  620". 

Incense,  i.  8I4^ 

Joram,  i.  897*. 

Lame,  ii.  2"  ;  i.  700". 

Independence,  ii.  285*. 

Jordan,  i.  897*. 

Lamech,  ii.  2". 

Indignation,  i.  60'',  591*'. 

Jorim,  i.  901". 

Lamentation,  ii.  2",  811". 

Individual,  i.  814"  ;  ii.  649»,  689". 

Josech,  i.  901". 

Lamp,  ii.  3* ;  i.  268". 

Responsibility,  ii.  492''. 

Joseph,  i.  901". 

Lane,  ii.  680". 

Individualism,  i.  SIB''. 

Joseph  the   Carpenter   (History 

Language  of  Christ,  ii.  3*,  268", 

Individuality,  i.  819*. 

of),  i.  683". 

270*. 

Individuality  of  Christ,  i.  821*. 

Joseph  (Prayer  of),  i.  91*. 

Lantern,  ii.  5". 

Indolence,  i.  822*'. 

Joses,  i.  902". 

Last,  i.  595". 

Indwelling,  i.  280*,  446*-,  782*. 

Josiah,  i.  903*. 

Day,  i.  421*. 

Infancy,  i.  822^,  15^,  298*,  681*  flf. 

Jot,  i.  903*. 

Supper,   ii.    5";   i.   414*,    464", 

Infirmity,  i.  794*. 

Jotham,  i.  903*. 

882" ;  ii.  63",  71",  326",  409*, 

Influence,  i.  824''. 

Journey,  ii.  747*. 

795*. 

Inheritance,  i.  827*. 

Joy,  i.  90.3*  ;  ii.  667". 

Latchet,  ii.  9*. 

Inn,  i.  827*. 

Jubilees  (Book  of),  i.  89*. 

Latin,  ii.  732". 

Innocence,  i.  828''. 

Judc-ea,  i.  905*. 

Laughter,  ii.  9". 

Innocents,  i.  828",  823''. 

Judah,  i.  906*. 

Law,    ii.     11*;    i.    345"  ffi,   430", 

Inscription,  ii.  732*. 

Judah  (place),  i.  906*. 

540*  f.;   ii.    148*,   231",  266*, 

Insects,  i.  67*. 

Judaism,  ii.  288". 

353"  f.,  531",  733*,  741*. 

Insight,  i.  829*. 

Judas,  Jude,  i.  906",  103". 

of  Gotl,  ii.  15". 

Inspiration,  i.  831*. 

Iscariot,  i.  907*,  41*,  244",  293"  ; 

Lawlessness,  IL  17*,  632*. 

Insurrection,  i.  835*. 

ii.  239*. 

Lawyer,  ii.  17". 

Intercession,  i.  835''. 

Judge,  Christ  as,  i.   141*,   337*, 

Laying  on  of  hands,  iL  736". 

Interest,  i.  837*. 

422*,  914* ;  ii.  396",  615". 

Lazarus,  iL  18* ;  i.  9*,  467*. 

Intermediate  State,  i.  426*,  713*  ff. ; 

Judging  (by  men),  i.  913",  176" ; 

of  Bethany,  ii.  19*  ;  i.  894". 

ii.  669*. 

ii.  241*. 

Leading,  ii.  20*. 

Invitation,  i.  837". 

Judgment,    i.    914*,     93*,     528*, 

Learning,  ii.  20". 

Irony,  ii.  10*  f. 

540". 

Leaven,  ii.  21". 

Isaac,  i.  839*. 

Private,  i,  156*. 

Leaves,  ii.  22*. 

Isaiah,  i.  839*. 

Judgment  Day,  i.  421*. 

Lebba^us,  ii.  22*. 

Ascension  of,  i.  90*. 

Just,  i.  915*. 

Legion,  ii.  23*. 

Iscariot,  i.  907'' f. 

Justice,  i.  915''. 

Legs,  ii.  23". 

Israel,  Israelites,  i.  839" ;  ii.  229% 

Justification,   1.   917",    697";    ii. 

Leprosy,  ii.  24*,  457". 

230*. 

515",  533",  545*,  889". 

Letters,  ii.  26". 

Issue  of  Blood,  i.  843*. 

Justifying  one's  self,  i.  925*. 

Levelling,  ii.  27*. 

Ituraja,  i.  843". 

Levi,  ii.  27*. 

Keeping,  i.  925*. 

Levirate  Law,  ii.  27*. 

Jacob,  i.  844*. 

Kenosis,  i.  9^7*,  15*  fF.  ;  ii.  204% 

Levites,  ii.  27". 

.Jacob's  Well,  i.  845*. 

762". 

Liberality,  ii.  28*. 

Jairus,  i.  845". 

Kerioth,  i.  908*. 

Liberty,  iL  29*,  261". 

James,  i.  846*. 

Keys,  i.  929*,  9",  249". 

Lie,  Lying,  i.  436",  575". 

Protevangelium  of,  i.  681*. 

Khan,  i.  827*. 

Life,  ii.  30* ;  L  892*. 

Jannai,  i.  847". 

Kid,  i.  64*. 

Common,  i.  349*. 

Jared,  i.  847". 

Kidron,  i.  237". 

Eternal,  i.  534*,  538*,  784" ;  ii. 

Jealousy,  i.  847",  521". 

Kin,  Kindred,  Kinship,  i.  929". 

30". 

Jechoniah,  i.  848". 

Kindness,  i.  929". 

Light,  ii.  32" ;  i.  214*,  892b. 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  848". 

King,  i.  931*. 

Lightning,  ii.  35*. 

Jericho,  i.  848". 

King  of  Israel,  ii.  221*. 

Lily,  ii.  35". 

Jerusalem,  i.  849*  ;  ii.  305*,  437". 

King  of  the  Jews,  i.  477",  931" ; 

Linen,  iL  35". 

Jesse,  i.  859". 

ii.  221*. 

Lip,  ii.  35". 

Jesus  (Name),  i.  859";  ii.  219*, 

Kingdom  of    God  (of  Heaven), 

Little  Ones,  ii.  36*. 

556*. 

i.  932",  325*,  379",  486*,  525", 

Living,  ii.  39*. 

Jews,  i.  861*. 

527*,  528",  578*,   660",   711", 

God,  ii.  39*. 

Joanan,  i.  861*. 

770*,    775*;    ii.     144",     149*, 

Loaf,  ii.  42* ;  i.  230". 

Joanna,  i.  861*. 

267"  f.,  388*,  436",  700", 

Loans,  iL  42". 

Joda,  i.  861". 

Kiss,  i.  935". 

Locust,  ii.  43* ;  i  67*. 

John,  i.  861". 

Kneeling,  i.  935". 

Logia,  ii.  45*,  87*,  309". 

John  the  Baptist,  i.  861". 

Knocking,  i.  936". 

Logos,  iL  49"  ;  L  183",  478",  480*, 

Baptism,  i.  169". 

Knowledge,   i.    140*,   141",  287*, 

889* ;  ii.  158*,  223*,  763*. 

Death,  i.  412". 

365* ;  ii.  699". 

Loneliness,  ii.  52". 

John  (Apostle),  i.  866*. 

Long-suffering,  ii.  53". 

(Presbyter),  i.  669",  873". 

Labour,  ii.  1*. 

Look,  Christ's,  ii.  54*. 

(Gospel),  i.  869",  885". 

Lake  of  Gennesaret,  ii.  587". 

Lord,  ii.  55*,  224*,  565". 
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Lord's  Day,  i.  251''. 

Mary— 

Mote,  i.  176*. 

Prayer,  ii.  51^,  60",  610^ 

Tlie  Virgin,  ii.  140"  ;  i.  681*  if.  ; 

Moth,  ii.  205* ;  i.  67*. 

Supper,    ii.    63'',    11^;   i.    73^ 

ii.  835*. 

Mother,  ii.  205". 

218^   375'^  ff.,  400";   ii.   152% 

Departure  of,  i.  683". 

Mount,  Mountain,  ii.  206*,  611*. 

279'\  326'-,  543'',  795^ 

Master,  ii.  142*,  224*. 

Mount  of  Olives,  ii.  206". 

Lost,  ii.  76%  554%  813". 

Mattatha,  ii.  142*. 

Mourning,  ii.  208" ;  i.  131%  602'' ; 

Lot,  ii.  76". 

Mattathias,  ii.  142*. 

ii.  2b,  496",  811b. 

Lots,  ii.  77'' ;  i.  278*. 

Matthan,  ii.  142". 

Mouth,  ii.  209^. 

Love,  ii.  77%  i.  355'^ f., 771t'f.,  893\ 

Matthat,  ii.  142". 

Multitude,  ii.  209* ;  i.  396*,  404*. 

Christ's,    i.    287",   288",   433"; 

Matthew,  ii.  142". 

Feeding  tlie,  i.  585",  894*. 

ii.  79%  339". 

(Gospel),  ii.  143";  i.  505%  669"f.; 

Murder,  ii.  210''. 

God's  to  Clirist,  i.  356*  ;  ii.  79*. 

ii.  310*. 

Murmur,  Murmuring,  ii.  211*. 

to  man,  i.  433* ;  ii.  77". 

Maundy  Thursday,  i.  260*. 

Music,  ii.  211*. 

Man's  to  God,  i.  547"  ;  ii.  79"  f. 

Meals,  ii.  150",  68.3*. 

Mustard,  ii.  211b. 

to  man,   i.  238*,  547*  f.  ;   ii. 

Measures,  ii.  819". 

Myrrh,  ii.  212*. 

80",  242*fr.,356"ff. 

Mediator,   ii.    153*;   i.   431";   ii. 

Mystery,  ii.  213*. 

LoAvliness,  ii.  83* ;  i.  292*,  757" ; 

397"  f. 

Pagan,  ii.  70". 

ii.  183*. 

Medicine,  i.  402*. 

Mysticism,  ii.  412*,  867",  871*. 

Luke,  ii.  83*. 

Meekness,  ii.  159* ;  i.  142*. 

Myth,  ii.  214%  874*. 

Luke  (Gospel),  ii.  84" ;  i.  506*. 

Melchi,  ii.  161". 

Lunatic,    ii.    91";    i.    522";    ii. 

Melchizedek,  ii.  416". 

Naaman,  ii.  216*. 

96*. 

Melea,  ii.  161". 

Naggai,  ii.  216*. 

Lust,  ii.  95%  631"  f. 

Menna,  ii.  161". 

Nahor,  ii.  216*. 

Lysanias,  ii.  95*. 

Mental  Characteristics,  ii.   161", 

Nahshon,  ii.  216*. 

781*. 

Nahum,  ii.  216*. 

Maath,  ii.  96*. 

Merchant,  ii.  738". 

Nail,  i.  398*,  587*. 

Machferus,  ii.  96*. 

Mercy,  ii.  166". 

Nain,  ii.  216''. 

Madness,  ii.  96*. 

Merit,  ii.  167^ 

Nakedness,  ii.  216b. 

Magadan,  ii.  97*  ;  i.  406*. 

Messenger,  ii.  170". 

Name,  ii.  217*. 

Magdala,  ii.  97*  ;  i.  406*. 

Messiah,    ii.    171*;    i.    22",   471% 

Names,  ii.  218b. 

Magdalene,  ii.  97*,  139". 

486",    526*,   841"  f.  ;    ii.   143", 

and  Titles  of  Christ,  ii.  219*. 

Magi,  ii.  97";  i.  131";  ii.  212", 

231*,  354'',  396*,  6591'  ff. 

Naphtali,  ii.  225^. 

675* 

in  Apocalyptic,  i.  93*;  ii.  173*  ff. 

Napkin,  ii.  226". 

Magistrate,  ii.  101*. 

in  Apocryplia,  i.  94"  ff. ;  ii.660"f. 

Nard,  ii.  227-%  265*. 

Magnificat,  ii.   101*;  i.   75";   ii. 

Metaphors,  ii.  179*. 

Nathan,  ii.  227b. 

141*. 

Metliuselah,  ii.  181i>. 

Nathanael,  ii.  227"  ;  i.  173*. 

Mahalaleel,  ii.  103". 

Mile,  ii.  820*. 

Nation,  ii.  229*. 

Maid,  ii.  103". 

Mill,  Mill-stone,  ii.  181". 

Nationality,  ii.  231*. 

Maimed,  ii.  104*. 

Mina,  ii.  199". 

Nativity,  i.  196'',  202*,  408". 

Majesty,  ii.  104*. 

Mind,  ii.  161". 

Naturalness,  ii.  232*. 

Malchus,  ii.  105". 

Minister,  Ministration,  ii.  182*. 

Nature,  Natural  Phenomena,  ii. 

Malefactor,  ii.  106*. 

Ministry,  ii.   183";  i.  24^,  411"; 

233%  361%  577b. 

Mammon,  ii.  106*. 

ii.  369*. 

Influence  on  Christ,  ii.  299*  ff. 

Man,  ii.  107" ;  i.  291". 

Minstrels,  i.  602'\ 

Natures  (Two),  i.  139%  140%  481b, 

Manaen,  ii.  110*. 

Mint,  ii.  186''. 

812"  f.  ;    ii.   276",  669'',   851% 

Manasseh,  ii.  111*. 

Miracles,  ii.   186";  i.   107*',  607", 

853" If.,  860*  ft".,  865* ft: 

Manger,  ii.  111^. 

893"  ;  ii.  382*,  556*,  682b,  688^. 

Nazarene,  ii.  235*  ;  i.  505^. 

Manifestation,  ii.  111". 

in  Name  of  Christ,  ii.  218*. 

Nazareth,  ii.  236b. 

Manliness,  ii.  113*. 

Miraculous  Conception,  ii.  806*  ff. 

Nazirite,  ii.  237''. 

Manna,  ii.  114". 

Mission,  ii.  191". 

Necessity,  ii.  238* ;  i.  622*. 

Mansion,  ii.  115*;  i.  5*. 

Missions,  ii.  193". 

Neck,  ii.  240*. 

Manuscripts,  ii.  115",  721*. 

Mite,  ii.  201*. 

Needle,  ii.  240*. 

Marcion  (Gospel  of),  i.  679". 

Mockery,  ii.  196" ;  i.  757*. 

Neighbour,  ii.  240",  81*. 

Mark,  ii.  119*  ;  i.  120*. 

Money,  ii.  198*. 

Neri,  ii.  241b 

Mark  (Gospel),  ii.  120"  ;  i.  669"  f.  ; 

Money-changers,  i.  168*,  244*. 

Nest,  ii.  241". 

ii.  310*. 

Monogram  (Sacred),  i.  309". 

Nets,  ii.  241b  .  i.  sggb^ 

Conclusion  of,  i.  116";  ii.  131", 

Monotheism,    ii.    201";    i.    650*, 

Parable  of,  ii.  698b. 

509",  723". 

840* ;  ii.  761". 

New  Birth,  i.  740"  f.  ;  ii.  485b  If. 

Market,  Market-place,  ii.  136*. 

Month,  ii.  731*. 

Commandment,  ii.  242^;  i.  238b, 

Marks  of  Jesus,  ii.  677*. 

Moon,  ii.  202". 

345"  ft". 

Marriage,  ii.   136",   138*;   i.   29*, 

Morality,    Moral    Law,    i.    346*, 

Covenant,  i.  374"  ff.  ;  ii.  548*. 

130%  274*,  484%   548",  577"; 

543*  ff.  ;  ii.  15". 

Testament,  ii.  243^ 

ii.  15",  27*. 

Morning,  ii.  202". 

Apocrypha  in,  i.  100b  f. 

Martha,  ii.  138". 

Moses,  ii.  203*. 

Apocalyi^tic  in,  i.  94^. 

Mary,  ii.  139". 

Moses' Seat,  ii.  711". 

Nicanor  (Gate  of),  ii.  709". 
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Nicodemus,  ii.  244",  776*. 

Parousia,  ii.  321" ;  i.  280", 

342" ; 

Pinnacle,  ii.  367*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  684a, 

ii.  438*. 

Pipe,  ii.  367*. 

Night,  ii.  245'-i. 

Parties  (Political),  ii.  380*. 

Pit,  ii.  367". 

Nineveh,  Ninevites,  ii.  246''. 

Passion  Week,  ii.  323*. 

Pitcher,  ii.  367". 

Noah,  ii.  247*. 

Passover,  ii.  324",  326"  ;  i.  413*  ff.  ; 

Pity,  ii.  367"  ;  1.  142". 

Nobleman,  ii.  247^ 

ii.  5"  ff. 

Place  of  Toll,  ii.  474*. 

Non-resistance,  i.  547-'';  ii.   161% 

Samaritan,  ii.  559*. 

Plague,  ii.  369*. 

517'^  f.,  79P. 

Past,  ii.  328''. 

Plan,  ii.  369*,  408*. 

Numbers,  ii.  247^. 

Patience,  ii.  329* ;  i.  142". 

Platter,  ii.  371*. 

Nunc  Dimittis,  ii.  253*. 

of  Christ,  i.  294*  ;  ii.  329* 

Play,  i.  222*,  634". 

Paul,  ii.  886*. 

Pleasure,  ii.  371". 

Oaths,  ii.  254* ;  i.  546". 

Conversion,  ii.  404*,  508"  f. 

Pleroma,  i.  629*. 

Obed,  ii.  256*. 

Christology,  ii.  155*,  400*, 

403*. 

Plough,  ii.  372*. 

Obedience,  ii.  256^ ;  i.  288*,  430''. 

Preaching,  ii.  400*. 

Poet,  ii.  372*. 

Obscurity,  ii.  258''. 

Pavement,  ii.  329'" ;  i.  631*. 

Police,  ii.  377*. 

Observation,  ii.  258''. 

Peace,  ii.  330" ;  i.  145*. 

Political  Conditions,  ii.  378*;  i. 

Occupation,  ii.  259''^. 

Pearl,  ii.  331". 

144*ff.,630*tt'. 

Ottence,  ii.  259'' ;  i.  150''. 

Peleg,  ii.  331". 

Poor,  ii.  385*  ;  i.  129",  506*. 

Offerings,  ii.  262''. 

Penitence,  ii.  498*. 

in  Spirit,  ii.  386^. 

Officer,  ii.  262". 

Penny,  ii.  199",  200". 

Popularity,  ii.  380". 

Offices  of  Christ,  ii.  263*. 

Pentecost,  ii.  331" ;  i.  260". 

of  Jesus,  ii.  381*. 

Oil,  ii.  264*. 

People,  ii.  334",  229*  fF. 

Population,  ii.  383* ;  i.  396". 

Ointment,  ii.  265*. 

Perc-ea,  ii.  335". 

Porter,  ii.  383";  i.  68*. 

Old  Testament,  ii.  265*,  268",  288". 

Peidition,  i.  455*. 

Portion,  ii.  383". 

Olivet,  ii.  206". 

Son  of,  i.  909"  ;  ii.  813". 

Portraits  of  Christ,  i.  4*,  312*  ff.  ; 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276*. 

Perez,  ii.  337*. 

ii.  859". 

Omnipresence,  ii.  277*. 

Perfection  of  Jesus,  ii.  337*, 

636*; 

Possession,   i.   20"  f.,    149*,  438*; 

Omniscience,  ii.  280^,  830*. 

i.  295". 

ii.  93". 

Oneness,  ii.  280". 

Human,  ii.  341*. 

Pot,  ii.  384*. 

Only-begotten,  ii.  281* ;  i.  182*  ; 

Perplexity,  ii.  342*. 

Potter,  ii.  384". 

ii.  657''. 

Persecution,  ii.  342". 

Pound,  ii.  384",  199". 

Opposition,  ii.  282". 

Person  of  Christ,  i.  187",  365*  f.. 

Pounds  (Parable  of),  ii.  695". 

Oppression,  ii.  282". 

469" ff.,     473*,    475* tf.. 

506", 

Poverty,  ii.  385* ;  i.  129",  506*. 

Oral  Law,  ii.  741*. 

573",  753",  821*;  ii.  155* 

276", 

of  Spirit,  ii.  386". 

Orchard,  i.  635=^  [Garden]. 

291",    401*  ff.,    669*f., 

762*, 

Power,  ii.  387";    i.   139",  141*  f.. 

Ordinances,  ii.  283*. 

849*  ff.,      853" ff.,       860* ff.. 

606*. 

Organization,  ii.  283*. 

864" ff.,  867" ff. 

Pr«torium,  ii.  389* ;  i.  699". 

Originality,  ii.  285*;  i.  800*;  ii. 

Personal    appearance,     i. 

180*, 

Praise,  ii.  389". 

881". 

314"  ;  ii.  104". 

Prayer,  ii.  390"  ;  i.  835". 

Oven,  ii.  293*  ;  i.  231*. 

Personality,  ii.  342"  ;  i.  187* 

279*, 

Christ's,  i.  18",  141" ;  ii.  391". 

Owner,  ii.  293". 

281*  ;  ii.  187*,  765". 

Preaching,  ii.  393*;  i.  660*,  661". 

Ox,  i.  63". 

Perverting,  ii.  349*. 

Christ,  ii.  393" ;  i.  133*,  662''. 

Oxyrhyncus    Gospel    Fragment, 

Pestilence,  ii.  349*. 

Predestination,  i.  93",  307'',  621"; 

i.  679*. 

Peter,  ii.  349*. 

ii.  239*,  785*. 

Christology,  ii.  399",  404", 

406". 

Prediction,  ii.  433",  436*,  777". 

Painting,  i.  122". 

Confession,  i.  247"  ft". 

Pre-eminence  of  Christ,  ii.  403*. 

Palace,  ii.  293*. 

Denial,  i.  444". 

Pre-existence  of  Christ,  ii.  407* ; 

Palestine,  ii.  293*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  668*,  677". 

i.  182''f.,  337*;  ii.  174*,  657*. 

Government,  ii.  229",  377*. 

Preaching,  ii.  399". 

of  the  Soul,  ii.  288*,  746*. 

Political  Conditions,  ii.  378*. 

Supremacy,  i.  248"  ;  ii.  350*. 

Premeditation,  ii.  408*,  369*. 

Population,  i.  396" ;  ii.  383*. 

Pharisees,  ii.  351"  ;  i.  525*,  544" ff.; 

Preparation,  ii.  409*,  7*. 

Palm,  ii.  308". 

ii.  834*. 

Presence,  ii.  410'' ;  i.  287''. 

Palm  Sunday,  i.  260*. 

Philanthropy,  ii.  356". 

Presentation,    ii.    412*;    i.    262", 

Palms  of  the  hands,  ii.  309*. 

Philip,  ii.  359*. 

597*,  823* ;  ii.  287",  710*. 

Palsy,  ii.  319". 

Gospel  of,  i.  680". 

Press,  i.  396". 

Papias,  ii.  309* ;  i.  669*,  873*. 

Herod,  i.  722"  ;  ii.  378*. 

Wine,  ii.  824". 

Parable,    ii.    312";    i.    21",    109'', 

Phylacteries,  ii.  360*. 

Price  of  blood,  ii.  413". 

331" ;  ii.  145*,  673",  701". 

Physical,  ii.  360". 

Pride,  ii.  414*. 

Paraclete,  ii.  317";  i.  34",  742* f.. 

Physician,  ii.  36.3*. 

Priest,  ii.  415" ;  i.  297",  723". 

775". 

Piece    of    Money,    of   Silver,    ii. 

Priesthood    of   Christ,    ii.    156", 

Paradise,  ii.  318". 

200*-  ". 

415",  615". 

Paradox,  ii.  319*,  314*. 

Pigeon,  i.  65'',  491". 

Prince,  ii.  418". 

Paralysis,  ii.  319". 

Pikte,  ii.  363",  627^,  754*  ff. 

Print,  ii.  419*. 

Parents,  ii.  320*. 

Pilgrim,  ii.  366*. 

Prison,  ii.  420*. 

Paronomasia,  ii.  321*  ;  i.  191". 

Pillow,  ii.  366"  ;  i.  405*. 

Prisoner,  ii.  420''. 
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Procurator,  ii.  42P,  229",  STS". 

Reading,  i.  222",  507". 

Roads,  ii.  534*. 

Prodigal  Son,  ii.   421'';    i.  623^; 

Reality,  ii.  471*. 

Robber,  ii.  535*. 

ii.  ooo^. 

Reaping,  i.  40*  ;  ii.  622". 

Robe,  i.  499''. 

Profaning,  Profanity,  ii.  422^, 

Rebuke,  ii.  473*. 

Rock,  ii.  535",  678". 

Profession,  ii.  424-\ 

Receij^t  of  Custom,  ii.  474*,  455*. 

Roll,  ii.  536*. 

Profit,  ii.  425'^. 

Reconciliation,  ii.  474*,  477",  797*. 

Rome,  Romans,  ii.  536*. 

Progress,  ii.  425"\ 

Redemption,  ii.  475"  ;  i.  99'',  554*, 

and  Christ,  ii.  297". 

Promise,  ii.  428''. 

573*. 

Roof,  i.  752". 

Property,  ii.  429^ 

Redness  of  the  Sky,  ii.  484". 

Root,  ii.  538*. 

Prophet,  ii.  431'',  266^ 

Reed,  ii.  484". 

Rue,  ii.  538". 

False,  i.  STo''. 

Reflectiveness,  ii.  484". 

Rufus,  i.  42*. 

Prophetess,  ii.  441''. 

Reform,  ii.  485*. 

Rule,  ii.  538''. 

Propitiation,  ii.  441'^;  i.  433*';  ii. 

Reformation  Theology,  ii.  860*. 

Ruler,  ii.  540*. 

796-%  797". 

Regeneration,  ii.  485",  772". 

Rust,  ii.  540". 

Proselyte,  ii.  444\ 

Rehoboam,  ii.  489*. 

Ruth,  ii.  540" ;  i.  637"  ;  ii.  468". 

Protevangeliiim,  i.  571''. 

Rejection,  ii.  489*. 

of  James,  i.  681*. 

Religion,  ii.  489". 

Sabbath,  ii.  540*,  151",  712". 

Proverb,  ii.  445"^. 

Authority  in,  i.  153*. 

Sabbath  Day's  Journey,  ii.  541*, 

Proverbs  (Jesus'  use  of),  ii.  445\ 

and  Art,  i.  120*. 

747*. 

Providence,  ii.  448'^ ;   i.  68''  f.  ;  ii. 

and  Revelation,  ii.  489",  522". 

Sackcloth,  ii.  542". 

233",  362". 

at  Christ's  Advent,  i.  33*,  797*  ff. 

Sacraments,    i.    325" ;   ii.     852*, 

Prudence,  ii.  449*^. 

Religious   Experience,    ii.    493'', 

864%    890".      [See    Baptism, 

Psalms,  ii.  450^'. 

522". 

Lord's  Supper]. 

Imprecatory,  ii.  266*. 

Rending  of  Garments,  ii.  496". 

Sacrifice,    ii.    542" ;    i.    554a- .    ii_ 

Messianic,  ii.  173%  451"  ff. 

Renunciation,  ii.  496"  ;  i.  772". 

156",  184*. 

of  Solomon,  ii.  274". 

Repentance,  ii.  498*  ;  i.  487",  616". 

Vicarious,  ii.  793*. 

Psychology,  i.  28^'. 

Repetitions,  ii.  499". 

Sacritices,  Christ's  attitude  to,  i. 

Publican,  ii.  455*. 

Repose,  ii.  500*,  502". 

841*;  ii.  711"  rt". 

Publishing,  ii.  455". 

Reproach,  ii.  500". 

O.T.  in  rel.  to  Christ,  ii.  546". 

Punishment,  ii.  456*. 

Reserve,  ii.  501". 

Sadducees,  ii.  548",  351"  ;  i.  785". 

Eternal,  i.  536"  ;  ii.  441%  503", 

Resistance,  i.  547* ;  ii.  161*,  517", 

Sadoc,  ii.  550*. 

668*^,  785". 

791". 

Saints,  ii.  550*. 

Future,  i.  357^  421*,  455*. 

Responsibility    (Individual),    ii. 

Saints'  Days,  i.  262". 

in   Apocalyptic   Literature,   i. 

492". 

Salim,  ii.  550". 

93". 

Rest,  ii.  502",  500*. 

Saliva,  ii.  624". 

Purification,  ii.  457". 

Restoration,  Restorer,  ii.  503*  ;  i. 

Salmon,  ii.  551". 

Pnrim,  ii.  458^'. 

93" ;  ii.  174*. 

Salome,  ii.  551". 

Purity,  ii.  458'' ;  i.  771*. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  ii.  505"  ; 

Salt,  ii.  551''. 

Purple,  ii.  459". 

i.    132",    241"  f.,    488*,     554*; 

Salutation,  i.  692". 

Purse,  ii.  460* ;  i.  167^ 

ii.  517*. 

Salvation,  ii.  552". 

Resurrection   of    the    Dead,    ii. 

Samaria,    Samaritans,    ii.    557*, 

Quarantania,  Mt.,  ii.  714",  823". 

514*;   i.   19",   28",    93*,    217*, 

297*. 

Quaternion,  ii.  460*. 

527*  ;  ii.  173",  513*. 

Samaritan  (Good),  ii.  560". 

Queen,  ii.  460*. 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  100*. 

Sanctify,  Sanctification,  ii.  561" ; 

Questions  and  Answers,  ii.  461*. 

Retaliation,  ii.  517*,  161*,  791". 

i.  366*. 

Quirinius,  ii.  463* ;  i.    144*,  204", 

Reticence,  ii.  501"  [Reserve]. 

Sand,  ii.  566". 

409" ;  ii.  699*. 

Retribution,  ii.  518"  ;  i.  540*. 

Sandal,  ii.  566". 

Quotations,  ii.  464*;  i.   100";  ii. 

Reu,  ii.  520*. 

Sanhedrin,  ii.  566". 

269*,  272*,  445*  tt". 

Revelation,  ii.  520*,  489". 

Sarepta,  ii.  845". 

by  Dreams,  i.  495". 

Satan,   ii.   569*;  i.   16",  20",  92", 

Rabbi,  ii.  467*,  224*. 

Revelation  ( Christ  in  the  Book  of ), 

439* ff.,    552*;   ii.    59*,    62", 

Rabboni,  ii.  467*. 

ii.  526*,  481". 

630*. 

Raca,  ii.  467*. 

Revenge,  ii.  791*. 

Satire,  ii.  10*  f. 

Rachel,  ii.  468*. 

Reverence,  ii.  527* ;  i.  160*. 

Saviour,  ii.  571*. 

Rahab,  ii.  468"  ;  i.  637". 

Reviling,  ii.  527",  196". 

Saying  and  Doing,  ii.  573". 

Railing,  ii.  19Q^,  527". 

Reward,  ii.  528*  ;  i.  93". 

Sayings    (Unwritten),    ii.    574*; 

Raiment,  i.  498*. 

Rhesa,  ii.  528". 

i.  668*. 

Rain,  i.  40*. 

Riches,   i.    129",   506*;    ii.     106", 

Scarlet,  ii.  575". 

Ram,  ii.  468". 

429*,  648*,  747",  815"  ff. 

Schism,  ii.  781". 

Ramah,  ii.  468". 

Right,  ii.  528"  ;  i.  154*. 

School,  i.  222",  507"  ;  ii.  691". 

Ransom,     ii.     468";    i.    73*;    ii. 

Right  hand,  ii.  614*. 

Science,  ii.  575". 

479"  f.,  543*,  794". 

Righteous,      Righteousness,     ii. 

Scorn,  ii.  579*. 

Raven,  i.  66*. 

529*. 

Scorpion,  ii.  580*  ;  i.  66". 

Reader,  ii.  469". 

Ring,  ii.  534*. 

Scourge,  Scourging,  ii.  581*. 

Readiness,  ii.  470*. 

River,  ii.  534*. 

Scribes,  ii.  582*  ;  i.  544". 
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Scrip,  ii  813^'. 

Sifting,  ii.  623''. 

Sop,  ii.  665*. 

Scripture,  ii.  584*. 

Sighing,  ii.  624*. 

Sorrow,  Man  of  Sorrows,  i.  142* ; 

Sculpture,  i.  123'\ 

Sight,  ii.  624*. 

ii.  665". 

Sea  of  Galilee,  ii.  587^ 

Sign,  ii.  625* ;  i.  151* ;  ii.  188",  837". 

Soul,  ii.  668*. 

Saal,  ii.  594\ 

Silence,  ii.  626*,  754". 

Transmigration,  ii.  746*. 

Seam,  i.  340*". 

Siloam,  ii.  628*. 

Value,  i.  771". 

Searcliing-,  ii.  594**. 

Silver,  ii.  199". 

South,  ii.  670*. 

Second  Adam,  i.  28*',  477'^ 

Simeon,  ii.  628*  ;  i.  203*  ;  ii.  253*. 

SoM-ing,  ii.  670* ;  i.  39". 

Second  Coming,  ii.  595^ ;  i,  280'', 

Simon,  ii.  628" ;  i.  268''>' ;  ii.  846*. 

Span,  ii.  819". 

342'> ;  ii.  321'',  438^ 

Simple,  Simplicity,  ii.  628". 

Sparrow,  i.  66*. 

Seed,  ii.  595*. 

Sin,  ii.  630*,  821". 

Spear,  ii.  670". 

Seeing,  ii.  5C5^  624\ 

Confession  of,  i.  360*. 

Spices,  ii.  670". 

Self-assertion,     i.    2D6%    336*  ff., 

Eternal,  i.  541",  788*,  790" ;  ii. 

Spies,  ii.  670". 

363=1 .  ii.  498a 

787". 

Spikenard,  ii.  671*,  227*,  265*. 

-consciousness.         [See      Con- 

Original,  ii.  632" ;  i.  28",    99*, 

Spinning,  ii.  671". 

sciousness]. 

552*,  698*. 

Spirit,  ii.  671",  831". 

-control,    ii.  536'';   i.  294'';    ii. 

Unpardonable,   i.     209*,    617*, 

Holy.     [See  Holy  Spirit]. 
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650",  733*  ;  ii.  786". 

Unclean,   i.  21*,  438*  If.,  733*; 

-defence,  i.  547*  ;  ii.  161%  517^, 

and  Death,  i.  428*,  698*. 

ii.  93". 

791". 

and  Sickness,  i.  403*,  794*. 

Spirituality,  i.  286"  ff. 

-denial,  ii.  598'" ;  i.  129''. 

in  Apocalyptic,  i.  93*. 

Si)iritualizing    the   Parables,   ii. 

-examination,  ii.  599^ 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  99*. 

673". 

Selfishness,  ii.  600",  498*. 

Sincerity,  ii.  635*. 

Spitting,  Spittle,  ii.  674*. 

.Self-renunciation,     i.     772'' ;    ii. 

Singing,  ii.  211'^. 

Sponge,  i.  67*  ;  ii.  803*. 

496". 

Sinlessness,  ii.  636*  ;  i.  140",  295", 

Staff,  ii.  674". 

-restraint,  i.  294" ;  ii.  596",  707*. 

361*,  364",  472",  799*  ;  ii.  163", 

Stall,  ii.  Ill*  [Manger]. 

-sacrifice,  i.  295%  530",  619*  ;  ii. 

337*,  635*,  761*. 

Star,  ii.  674"  ;  i.  409*  ;  ii.  99*. 

184*,  497^ 

Sinners,  ii.  639",  688". 

State   after  Death,   i.    425";    11. 

-suppression,  ii.  601". 

Sir,  ii.  640*. 

668" f . 

Semein,  ii.  602*. 

Sirach,  i.  96*  ff. 

Stater,  ii.  200". 

Separation,  ii.  602*. 

Sisters,  ii.  640*. 

Stature,  i.  36*, 

Septuagint,  ii.  603*;  i.  114*. 

Sixty,  ii.  252". 

Steward,  Stewardship,  ii.  676". 

Sepulchre,  i.  241* f.,    655"  ft".;    ii. 

Skins,  i.  220"  [Bottle] ;  ii.  824". 

Stigmata,  ii.  677*. 

734*. 

Skull,  Place  of,  i.  655*. 

Stoicism,  i.  797*. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ii.  607"  ; 

Sky,  ii.  641*,  484'\ 

Stone,  ii.  678*. 

i.  106*,  147",  345"  ff.  ;  ii.  206*. 

Slave,  Slavery,  ii.  641*,  649*. 

Stoning,  ii.  679". 

Serpent,  ii.  612"  ;  i.  66". 

Sleep,  ii.  642*. 

Storm,  ii.  591*  f. 

Serug,  ii.  613*. 

Slothfulness,  ii.  642". 

Stranger,  ii.  680*. 

Servant,  ii.  613*,  641*. 

Slowness  of  Heart,  ii.  643*. 

Stream,  ii.  534*. 

of  Jehovah,  ii.  432*,  476", 479*. 

Smoking  Flax,  ii.  643*. 

Street,  ii.  680". 

Service,  ii.  613*,  183*,  184*. 

Snare,  ii.  643*. 

Struggles  of  Soul,  ii.  680''. 

Session,  ii.  614*. 

Snow,  i.  40*. 

Stumbling,   Stumbling-block,    i. 

Seth,  ii.  616*. 

Sociability,  i.  143*,  289*  ff. 

725". 

Seven,  ii.  248*. 

Socialism,  ii.  643'',  429*. 

Suffering,  ii.  681" ;  i.   141'',  278", 

Seven  Words,  ii.  616*. 

Social  Life,  ii.  646"  ;  i.  33*  ff. 

531*,  551*f.;ii.267=^ff.,665"tf. 

Seventy,  ii.  617'',  249". 

Socinianism,  i.  483*  ;  ii.  867*. 

Summer,  ii.  682*. 

Seventy  Times  Seven,  ii.  249". 

Sodom,  ii.  650". 

Sun,  ii.  682*. 

Shame,  ii.  619*  ;  i.  395". 

Soldiers,  ii.  651*. 

Supernatural,  ii.  682*,  186". 

Shealtiel,  ii.  620*. 

Solitude,  ii   651". 

Superscription,  ii.  732*. 

Sliechem,  ii.  687*. 

Solomon,  ii.  652*. 

Supper,  ii.  683*. 

Sheep,  ii.  620*  ;  i.  64*,  67"  If. 

Solomon's  Porch,  ii.  709*. 

Supremacy,  ii.  683''. 

Shekel,  ii.  200",  819*. 

Solomon  (Psalter  of),  i.  87*. 

Surprise,  ii.  684*  ;  i.  47". 

Shekinah,  ii.  621". 

Son,  Sonship,  ii.  652*;  i.  182* ff. 

Susanna,  ii.  685*. 

Siielah,  ii.  622*. 

305*,    735"  f.,   773";   ii.   404*, 

Swaddling  clothes,  ii.  685*. 

Shem,  ii.  622*. 

654*  ff.,  761"  ff. 

Swearing,  ii.  254*,  423" ;  i.  546". 

Shepherd,  ii.  620*. 

Son  of  David,  ii.    653*;  i.   526^, 

Sweat,  ii.  685* ;  i.  215*. 

Shewbread,  ii.  622*. 

636*  ;  ii.  176*,  221*. 

Swine,  i.  64". 

Shilling,  ii.  199". 

Son  of  God,  ii.  654* ;  i.  77*,  336", 

Sword,  ii.  686*. 

Ship,  i.  216". 

476",  774* ;  ii.  175",  221". 

Sycamine,  ii.  686". 

Shoe,  ii.  5Q&'. 

Son  of  Man,  ii.  659* ;  i.  22",  336b, 

Sychar,  ii.  686". 

Shore,  i.  176*. 

476*,     526",    691*;    ii.     174", 

Sycomore,  ii.  687",  686". 

Sibylline  Oracles,  i.  83*. 

223*,  274". 

Symeon,  ii.  628". 

Sick,  Sickness,  i.  462",  402*. 

Son  of  Perdition,  i.  GOO"  ;  ii.  813". 

Sympathy,  ii.  688*;   i.  403*;   ii. 

Sickle,  ii.  622". 

Son  of  the  Law,  i.  224*,  225". 

381",  492*. 

Sidon,  ii.  G22". 

Sons  of  Thunder,  i.  216*. 

Synagogue,  ii.  689". 
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.Synoptics,  Synoptists,  ii.  692''. 
Synoptic    l^iobleni,    i.    670'' ;    ii. 

84'',  125^ff.,  828''. 
Syrophoenician  ^yoman,  ii.  692''. 

Tabernacles  (Feast  of),  ii.  694^ 

Table,  Tablet,  ii.  GM\ 

Tal)or  (Mount),  ii.  694''. 

Talent,  ii.  199\  819^ 

Talents  (Parable  of),  ii.  695^ 

Talitha  Cumi,  ii.  697^. 

Taniar,  ii.  697''. 

Tares,  ii.  697*. 

Tassel,  i.  219". 

Tatian  (Gospel  of),  i.  685*. 

Tax,   Taxing,   ii.    699*;   i.    143'', 

204'' tt".,  275*,  409";   ii.   230*, 

380*,  463*. 
Teacher,  ii.  699*. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,    ii.   699'';   i. 

18"  if.,    108"  ff.,    148",     213", 

271",   287*,   362",  472*,   473", 

485",  660*,   661",  799"  ff.  ;   ii. 

271",  292*,  344''. 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Ajjostles, 

ii.  705*. 
Tears,  ii.  706*. 
Tenipei'ance,  ii.  707^. 
Tempest,  ii.  591*. 
Temple,  ii.  708*,  13",  307*. 
Temple  (Cleansing  of),  ii.  712"  ;  i. 

243"  f.,  443". 
Temple,  Visit  to,  i.   15",  225" ff., 

361". 
Temptation,  ii.  713*. 

in   the   Wilderness,    ii.     714" ; 

i.  16*,  141",  362*,  410'',  530*  f., 

732",    761",    818";    ii.    206*, 

338"  f.,  344",  414",  638*,  651", 

714",  823", 
Ten,  ii.  249". 
Ten  Thousand,  ii.  250". 
Tent,  ii.  716''. 
Terah,  ii.  716''. 
Testament,  ii.  716"  ;  i.  374*. 
Testaments  of  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

i.  87". 
Tetrarch,  ii.  717*. 
Text  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  717". 
Thaddreus,  ii.  725* ;  i.  4*. 
Thanksgiving,  ii.  726*. 
Theophilus,  ii.  726". 
Thief,  ii.  727". 
Thirst,  ii.  727''. 
Thirty,  ii.  252". 
Thistles,  ii.  728". 
Thomas,  ii.  728",  776*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  680",  682". 
Thorns,  ii.  729*. 

Crown  of,  i.  397*. 
Three,  ii.  249*,  251*. 
Threshing-floor,  i.  40*,  277*. 
Throne,  ii.  729". 
Thunder,  ii.  729". 
Tiberias,  ii.  729''. 


Tiberius,  ii.  730". 

Tiles,  ii.  731* ;  i.  753*. 

TinuBus,  i.  173". 

Time,  ii.  731*. 

Tithe,  ii.  732*,  250*,  431". 

Title  on  the  Cro.ss,  ii.  732*. 

Titles  of  Christ,  ii.  219*. 

Tittle,  ii.  733*. 

Titus,  ii.  84*. 

Tobit  (Bk.),  i.  95*. 

Tolerance,  Toleration,   ii.    733"; 

i.  279''. 
Toll,  ii.  455*,  474*. 
Tomb,   ii,   734*;   i.   241*  f.,  273'', 

857*. 
Tongue,  ii.  735*. 
Tongues,  i.  737*  ;  ii.  333". 
Tooth,  i.  737*  ;  ii.  735*. 
Torch,  ii.  735". 
Torment,  ii.  736*. 
Touch,  ii.  736*. 
Towel,  ii.  737". 
Tower,  ii.  738*. 
Towns,  ii.  302*. 
Trachonitis,  ii.  738". 
Trade   and   Commerce,   ii.    738", 

259*. 
Trades,  ii.  740". 
Tradition,  ii.  741*. 
Traitor,  i.  909*. 
Transfiguration,  ii.  742%  206". 
Transmigration,  ii.  746*. 
Travel,  ii.  746". 
Treasure,  ii.  747". 
Treasury,  ii.  748",  709". 
Tree,  ii.  749*  ;  i.  395*. 
Trial  of  Jesus,  ii.  749" ;  i.  575'', 

756"  ;  ii.  196". 
Tribe,  ii.  759*. 
Tribulation,  ii.  759*. 
Tribute,  ii.  759";   i.   246*,   466*; 

ii.  200*. 
Trinity,  ii.  759",  411". 
Triumphal  Entry,  i.  519",  749"; 

ii.  309*. 
Trumpet,  ii.  766*. 
Trust,  ii.  766"  ;  i.  279*,  288*. 
Truth,  ii.  768* ;  i.  279*,  892" ;  ii. 

576* ff.,  704*. 
Tunic,  i.  340*,  498*. 
Turban,  i.  498". 
Turning,  ii.  771*,  498'' f. 
Turtle-dove,  i.  65". 
Twelve,  i.  105*-  ",  457"  ;  ii.  252*. 
Twelve  Apostles  (Gospel  of),   i. 

505",  680*. 
Two,  ii.  250''. 
Tyre,  ii.  774". 

Ubiquity,  ii.  277*. 
Unbelief,  ii.  775*. 
Uncleanness,  ii.   12"  f.,  16",  457'', 

458". 
Unclean    spirit,    i.    21*,    438* ff., 

733* ;  ii.  93". 


Uncon.scious  faith,  ii.  776". 

Understanding,  ii.  778*. 

Undressed  cloth,  ii.  779*. 

Union,  ii.  779". 

Uniqueness,  ii.  780". 

Unity,  ii.  781'' ;  i.  327* ;  ii.  280''. 

Universalism,    ii.   783"  ;  i.    370" ; 

ii.  194",  572''. 
Unjust   Steward,    i.    605*,    623*, 

746'' ;  ii.  817*. 
Unleavened  Bread,  ii.  325". 
Unpardonable   Sin,    ii.    786'' ;    i. 

209*,  617*,  6.J0''. 
Upper  Room,  ii.  788". 
Uriah,  ii.  789". 
Usury,  i.  837*. 
Uzziah,  ii.  789". 

Vain,  ii.  790*. 
Veil,  ii.  790",  710*. 
Vengeance,  ii.  791*. 
Verily,  ii.  792"  ;  i.  49". 
Vicarious  Sacritice,  ii.  793*. 
Vicarious  Sutt'ering,  ii.  793*,  469* ; 

i.  433". 
Victory,  ii.  800". 
Vigils,  ii.  599*. 
Village,  ii.  302*. 
Vine,  Vineyard,  ii.  800". 
Vine  (Allegory  of),  ii.  801*. 
Vinegar,  ii.  803* ;  i.  634*. 
Violence,  ii.  803". 
Viper,  i.  66". 
Virgin  Birth,  ii.  804";  i.  74"  fi"., 

203*  f.,  573",  78.3*;  ii.  639*. 
Virgins  (Ten),  i.  605*. 
Virtue,  ii.  809''. 
Vision,  i.  494*  ff. 
Visitation,  ii.  809". 
Voice,  ii.  810*. 
Vows,  ii.  810". 
Vulture,  ii.  811";  i.  65". 

Wages,  ii.  811*. 

Wagging,  i.  646''. 

Wailing,  ii.  811",  2''. 

Walk,  ii.  811''. 

Wallet,  ii.  813*. 

War,  ii.  813*,  303*. 

Waste,  ii.  813". 

Watch,  ii.  813"  ;  i.  340". 

Water,  ii.  814*  ;  i.  40*. 

Water  and  Blood,  i.  216*. 

Waterpot,  ii.  814". 

Way,  ii.  815". 

Wayside,  ii.  815''. 

Wealth,    ii.  815";    i.   129'',  506*; 

ii.  106",  429*,  648*,  747''. 
Wearines.s,  ii.  818*. 
W^eaving,  ii.  818*. 
Wedding  Garment,  ii.  818*. 
Week,  ii.  731*. 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  ii.  332*. 
Weeping,  ii.  706*. 
Weights  and  Measures,  ii.  818''. 
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Well,  ii.  820^. 

Witness,  ii.  830";  i.  892". 

Year,  ii.  731". 

West,  ii.  821-\ 

False,  i.  575". 

Yoke,  ii.  843'^. 

AVhale,  i.  895" ;  ii.  247%  625% 

Woe,  ii.  832". 

Young  man,  ii.  843". 

Wheat,  ii.  82P. 

Wolf,  i.  65\ 

Wicked,  ii.  82P, 

Woman,  ii.  834";  i.  577";  ii.  649^ 

Zacchfeus,  ii.  844*. 

Widow,  ii.  822^ 

W'omanliness,  ii.  836". 

Zachariah,  i.  171". 

Wife,  ii.  822'\ 

Wonders,  ii.  837". 

Zacharias,     ii.     844" ;     i.     190", 

Wild  Beasts,  i.  64". 

Word,  ii.  838^^     [See  Logos]. 

427^ 

Wilderness,  ii.  822''. 

Work,  i.  24"  f.,  224"  ;  ii.  1%  431\ 

Zarephath,  ii.  845". 

Will,    ii.   823" ;  i.  551",  62P ;  ii. 

Works,  ii.  188^ 

Zeal,  ii.  845". 

239%  669". 

World,   ii.    839^    i.   278",    429% 

Zealot,  ii.  846=^. 

Wind,  ii.  824^ 

893" ;  ii.  36P. 

Zebedee,  ii.  846". 

Wine,  ii.  824^ ;  i.  401",  634^ 

Worldliness,  ii.  840''. 

Zebulun,  ii.  846". 

Winter,  ii.  824". 

Worm,  i.  67^ 

Zephaniali     (Apocalypse    of),    i. 

Wisdom,  ii.  825'^  i.  22%  96^1f. 

Wormwood,  i.  634'^  [Gall]. 

91^ 

(Bk.),  i.  97"  ff. 

W^orship,  ii.  389",  390",  69P. 

Zerah,  ii.  848". 

of  Christ,  ii.  829". 

Wrath,  i.  60'\ 

Zerubbabel,  ii.  848". 

Wise  Men,  ii.  97". 

Writing,  ii.  842". 

Zion,  i.  850". 

11.    INDEX    OF    GREEK 

TERMS 

dyaWiciv,  i.  903^ 

dTToo-roXos,  i.  105''. 

5aKpv€iv,  ii.  706". 

dyairriTos,  i.  188^. 

dTTibXeia,   i.   455*,   791'',    909'';    ii. 

SeiXos,  i.  381*. 

ayyeXos,  ii.  605=^. 

813''. 

5e(r7r6r?;s,  ii.  55*. 

dyidi-eiv,  i.  366'''-  ^,  700''. 

dpyvptov,  ii.  198*. 

devTepoTTpuTov,    i.    411" ;    ii.    541",     ) 

dyiaa/jLos,  ii.  561'\ 

dperr],  ii.  599''. 

724*. 

dycosA.    728^^  ff.,    730'^;    ii.    550% 

dpxT?,  ii-  538''. 

S-qvdpiov,  ii.  199". 

605''. 

dpx-nyb^  i.  271* ;  ii.  20^  419*,  571''. 

5id/3oXos,  ii.  605". 

dycj?,  dyvigw,  i.  728'' ;  ii.  459''. 

dpxfi-v,  ii.  538''. 

biayoyyv'^w,  ii.  211*. 

d7pds,  i.  SOl'^. 

dpxi'^pets,  i.  297''. 

SLadrjKT],  i.  374*  ;  ii.  717*. 

d7u;j/ia,  i.  36''. 

apx^iv,  ii.  419*. 

BidKovos,  -elv,  ii.  182",  613" 

ddeXcpos,  ii.  605''. 

d(TT7]p,  dcrrpov,  ii.  674''. 

SiaKplvecrdaL,  i.  491". 

dSoXos,  ii.  635^'. 

do-o-dptoj/,  ii.  200''. 

didaaKaXia,  i.  485*. 

ddea/xos,  ii.  821''. 

do-weros,  ii.  778''. 

StSaxTj,  i.  485*. 

dderelv,  i.  453''. 

da<paX7js,  i.  276''. 

SiKaios,  8iKaco<Tijv7],  i.  915"  ; 

ii.  529*, 

aiyiaXos,  i.  176^ 

drifiia,  ii.  619*. 

606*. 

aiScis,  ii.  619^ 

ai)^dj'w,  i.  693*. 

diKaiw/xa,  ii.  283*. 

ar^a,  ii.  605''. 

ci^eo-ts,  i.  437"  f.  ;  ii.  605", 

diKTvov,  ii.  241''. 

ahe'iv,  i.  211'\ 

Sto-rdfei!/,  i.  491*. 

al(Tx^vrj,  ii.  618^. 

/SaTTTtj^w,  i.  169* ;  ii.  605". 

5o/coy,  i.  176*. 

atciv,  alwvLos,  i.  540*.  787^^ ;  ii.  376'S 

j3dirTia-/j,a,  -fJ.6s,  i.  168". 

Sofa,  -dfco,  i.  648",  892" ; 

ii.  606*, 

605'',  839^ 

(idpos,  i.  241*. 

621". 

dAd/Saorpos,  -oi',  i.  41''. 

/3acrrdfw,  i.  908". 

doOXos,  i.  221*  ;  ii.  613*. 

dXrjdeLa,  -rjs,  -ivos,  i.  570'',  892'' ;  ii. 

/Sdros,  i.  242"  f .  ;  ii.  729*. 

dpa-xp-y),  didpaxf^ov,  ii.  200* 

708'',  801''. 

PaTTa[-o-]\oyew,  ii.  499",  790*. 

dvvdfieis,  ii.  188''. 

d/iidpTrjfia,  i.  788\ 

^d^Xvy/xa  ttjs  eprip-uaeiiis,  i.  6". 

dvvafiLs,  i.  607*. 

dfj-apruiXos,  ii.  639'' f. 

/3e/3aw'w,  i.  626*;  ii.  605". 

§vi>daT7]i,  ii.  419*. 

d/uLv6s,  ii.  620'''. 

^e^-nXos,  -ow,  ii.  422''. 

diopedf,  i.  647*. 

dfx<pi^\rj(rTpoi',  ii.  241\ 

^(dj-erat,  ii.  803". 

dj'd7ato{',  ii.  788''. 

/3ws,  ii.  39*. 

e6';'tKo's,  ii.  606*. 

duddepLa,  i.  404''. 

^Xa(T(t>7}p.ia,  ii.  423". 

^^//o.?,  ii.  229*,  606*. 

dj/ai'Seta,  i.  793*^. 

/SXe'TTw,  i.  446"  ;  ii.  596«\ 

eidwXov,  ii.  606*. 

dva/jLvrjats,  ii.  74*. 

^odvvos,  ii.  367". 

(IXiKpivrji,  ii.  635*. 

dvaTravcris,  ii.  500*. 

iSoo-Kw,  ii.  620*. 

eipTj^-i?,  ii.  330". 

dyd(7Ta(Tts,  ii.  605''. 

§pl<pos,  i.  161*,  823*. 

els,  i.  795". 

dvaroXy],  i.  425*. 

fKKX-naia,  i.  329'',  560*  ;  ii. 

606*. 

dvcKp^puo,  ii.  605^ 

ya^o(pvXdKiov,  ii.  748". 

inXeyeLv,  i.  307''. 

dvoia,  ii.  96*. 

7eXdw,  ii.  9''. 

eK-Xe/crds,  i.  308*,  511*;  ii. 

606*. 

avo/xos,  ii.  821''. 

7ei'ed,  i.  639". 

eKirXrjcraoiuiai,  i.  48*,  131". 

dvTXeiv,  ii.  815*. 

yevea-ia,  i.  208". 

eXeos,  i.  687". 

dirapveo/xai,  ii.  598''. 

yevvdu},  i.  182*. 

"EXXtIV,  'EXXTJVKTT-nS,  i.   691- 

I.  b_ 

d7ra(''7a(rjua,  i.  97''. 

yiyveffdai,  ii.  281*. 

€fj.j3pL/j.dcrdaL,  i.  62". 

dTTurr^a,  -ew,  ii.  775*. 

7171'aiiTKeti',  ii    778". 

efxcpavii'tij,  ii.  112". 

dirXovs,  -oTvs,  i.  .589* ;  ii.  628''. 

yXojcradKo/j.oi',  i.  167". 

ej',  i.  794".   . 

dvodvy}<jKeiv,  i.  791''. 

70771'fa;,  ii.  211*. 

iv   Tois   Tov   TraTp6s   p-ov,    i 

228*-  " 

d-rroKaXinrTeLV,  -xpii,  i.  79''  ;  ii.  605''. 

ypdn/xara,  i.  202*  ;  ii.  584"  f. 

243*- ''. 

dTrdXXv/xL,  i.  791* ;  ii.  76%  554*. 

7pa07?,  ii.  584"  f. 

{V  Xpia-Tip,  i.  795*;  ii.  403* 

•  ",  411", 

diroXvTpou,  -ijTpuais,  ii.  605''. 

565*,  748*. 

d-rropecj,  i.  491*. 

daipAviov,  ii.  605". 

9'I5 

ivipyeta,  i.  607*. 
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evrervKiyfievov,  ii.  225'',  510*. 

elerdfw,  ii.  594"^. 

e^lcTTa/Jiai,  i.  47''. 

i^ovdeveZv,  -Sevelv,  -devouv,  i.  454*^. 

e^ovo-ia,  i.  60&\ 

eiri,  i.  795*". 

ein.dvij.4u],  i.  453"^ ;  ii.  95*. 

iirLovuLos,  ii.  58'',  62*. 

iinaKOTriu},  -os,  -rj,  ii.  606%  809^ 

eTrirpoiros,  ii.  676''. 

ewoTTTai,  ii.   104*. 

^/)7a,  ii.  188*. 

epyd^eaOai,  ii.  1*. 

ipewduj,  ii.  594''. 

evayy eXi^id,  -iXiov,  i.  659^  ;  ii.  606*. 

ei'SoA-ew,  -la,  i.  308'',  355*. 

€vepyeT7]s,  i.  192*. 

evXoyeoj,    -la,    -tjtos,   i.    189*,  211*; 

ii.  606*. 
ivxapLo-Teu},   -la,   i.    189*,  211*;    ii. 

726*. 
i(p4>aed,  i.  522*. 

f^Xos,  i.  49*,  521''. 

fwT},  i.  538*,  788*,  789*,  892* ;  ii. 

30*,  606*. 
{-wv,  ii.  39*. 
'gwoyovew,  ^iooiroiiw,  ii.  606*. 

T^ye/jiovevwv,  ii.  464*. 
i)yefXbiv,  ii.  418''. 
rjXiKla,  i.  36''. 
iqfxepa,  ii.  606*. 
7;cri';^dj'a;,  ii.  330''. 

Oafx^iofxai,  i.  47''. 
(^dfaros,  i.  791'' ;  ii.  606*. 
davfid^u},  i.  47''. 
OeXvfia,  ii.  669''. 
^e\w,  i.  453*. 
deo^,  ii.  606*. 
exists,  i.  35'' ;  ii.  759*. 
dpofi^os,  ii.  685^ 
dufila/xa,  i.  814*. 

i'Sios,  i.  745*. 
iepoi/,  ii.  708*. 
iXd(XKoiJ.ai,  ii.  441'',  606*. 
iXa<TAt(^s,  ii.  606*,  796*. 
iXa<jTT)pi.ov ,  ii.  606'',  797**. 
llj-dTiov,  i.  338*,  499*. 

Kadapds,  -l^oj,  -ia/j.6s,  ii.  459*. 

Kada,  ii.  606''. 

K-a/cos,  ii.  82^. 

Kapdla,  i.  709'' ;  ii.  344*. 

Kapcpos,  i.  176*. 

Kara^oXr]  Kda/jLov,  i.  620*. 

KarayeXdu,  ii.  9''. 

KaraKXlvu},  ii.  152*. 

KaTaXXay-r),  -daau,  ii.  474%  797*. 

KardXvfia,  ii.  788''. 

^'ard7^a^;crly,  ii.  606''. 

Kardpa,  i.  405*. 

KaTacppoveTv,  i.  454*. 


KiSpov,  Kedpuv,  K€8pd>v,  i.  237''. 

Ktvu/j-a,  i.  629''. 

Kepala,  ii.  733*. 

/cepas,  ii.  606''. 

Kep/ma,  ii.  198''. 

Ke(paXl'i,  ii.  536*. 

Kexo-pi-TwixivT},  i.  76''. 

KXaleiv  .   .   .,  ii.  706*. 

KXripovofJiiw,  -la,  -os,  ii.  606''. 

/cX^pos,  ii.  606''. 

KoSpdvTTjs,  ii.  201*. 

Koivou,  -6s,  ii.  606^ 

KOLvwvla,  i.  587*. 

KOKKOs,  i.  369*. 

KoXacplto),  i.  239'', 

/coXttos,  i.  219''. 

/cottiSj',  ii.  1*. 

KocT/ios,  i.  893*  ;  ii.  606",  839*. 

KoviTTwdla,  ii.  813". 

Kocpivos,  i.  174*. 

Kpariare,  ii.  727*. 

KpiVw,  i.  913''. 

ktI^o),  ktIctls,  ii.  606''. 

Kvpela,  i.  278*. 

Kwdpio^,  i.  64'';  ii.  693'' n. 

/ci^ptos,  ii.  55*,  224*-  %  606''. 

/cw^os,  i.  426''. 

Xads,  ii.  229*,  606".  • 

Xarpevecv,  ii.  613*. 

XeTTTOj/,  ii.  201*. 
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fidxaipa,  ii.  686*. 
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Mio-^os,  i.  725". 
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/xoyiXaXos,  i.  427*. 
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Naj-apd,  ii.  237*. 
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j'ao's,  ii.  708*. 
veavla's,  ii.  843''. 


;'777rtos,  i.  161*. 
viirrrip,  i.  174". 
voelv,  ii.  778''. 
vofxia/xa,  ii.  198". 
j'c>os,  ii.  606". 

^^(TTTys,  ii.  384*. 

^vXov,  i.  395* ;  ii.  674",  749*. 

6dvy6s,  i.  695"  f . 

olKodofjJu},  -7],  i.  240" ;  ii.  606". 

oLKovd/jLos,  -la,  ii.  676''. 

olvOTTOTTJS,  i.   649". 

6vopi.a,  ii.  217*,  607*. 
odLos,  i.  728%  730". 
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oxXos,  ii.  209*. 
o^dpiov,  i.  66*,  598*. 
dfJjvLov,  ii.  811*. 

Tratj,  i.  221* ;  ii.  607*. 
Trapa^oXr),  ii.  312'',  445*. 
TrapdSettros,  ii.  607*. 
irapaKXriTOS,     irapaKXricns,     i.      34", 

367" ;  ii.  317". 
irapaffKevrj,  ii.  7*,  409*. 
irapdivos,  i.  783"  f .  ;  ii.  807*,  808". 
irapotfila,  ii.  445*. 
wapoxf/ls,  i.  465*. 

Tretpdi'w,  Treipafffios,  ii.  607*,  713*. 
Trept,  ii.  607*. 
irepi.iraTe.2v,  ii.  811*. 
irepirefiveiv,  -Top.T),  ii.  607*. 
Tverpa,     irerpos,     i.     248'',     786*  n.  ; 

ii.  535". 
wivaKiSiov,  ii.  694*. 
iriffTeveiv,  irlaris,  i.   568*,   893*  ;  ii. 

607*. 
iri(TTtKri,  ii.  265*,  671*. 
7rXd|,  ii.  694*. 
irXeove^la,  i.  380". 
irXridos,  ii.  209*. 
irXrjpovv,  i.  625"  ff. 
wXrjpuj/j.a,  i.  629*. 
TTj-eOyua,  ii.  344*,  607%  668*,  672". 
iroieu,  ii.  74*. 
iroifj.alveLu,  ii.  539%  620*. 
iroi/jLTji',  ii.  620*. 
irolfivT],  ii.  620*. 
iroi>7]p6s,  ii.  59*,  63*,  821". 
iropeveaOai.,  ii.  812". 
■Kopvevw,     -ela,    -->],    i.    703"  f.  ;    ii 

607*. 

TTOTaTTOS,  i.   76". 

irpaKTwp,  ii.  263*. 
7rpai)s,  -vTTjs,  ii.  159". 
irpecrj3ela,  i.  49*. 
irpo^arov,  ii.  620*. 
irpovoia,  ii.  448*. 
irpoaaywyij,  i.  12". 
irpocraLTiu,  i.  184*  n. 
irpo(p7jTr]s,  -evo:,  -ela,  ii.  607*. 
irpwrSroKos,  i.  2.35*,  597*. 
Trrojxos,  i.  184*  n. 
irv^lov,  ii.  694". 
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pd/35os,  ii.  674^ 

(TiiXXi'Treoyaat,  ii.  368*. 

(paiXdpi^s,  i.  338»'. 

pdiruTfia,  ii.  757*^. 

o-i^^'eXtfer;',  i.  235*. 

(pdvracrfia,  i.  111". 

pofifpaia,  ii.  686^ 

(Tvvievai,  aiviuis,  avverbs,  ii.  778*. 

(pdTVT),  ii.  Ill* 

(Txoiviov,  ii.  581''. 

.;&^6z'os,  i.  521". 

aayrivT],  ii.  242*. 

craij'oj,  (Turrip,  -rjpia,  -ripLOv,  ii. 

552'', 

(piXavdpwiria,  ii.  356". 

adp^,  i.  599* ;  ii.  607*. 

556",  571'',  607". 

^t^i^w,  ii.  330". 

aeicTfios,  i.  504'^. 

o-w/xa,  i.  217*. 

.;&6i3os,  i.  381*- ". 

aeX^vid^ecrdaL,  ii.  91'\  96*. 

^opriov,  i.  240". 

cx-qfielov,  ii.  188'',  625*. 

TokavTov,  ii.  199". 

(ppayeXXou,  ii.  581*. 

aiydii},  (Tiwwdtji,  ii.  330''. 

Tafiielov,  i.  838". 

^p^ap,  ii.  367". 

fflros,  i.  369*. 

rapdcrcrw,  i.  48*. 

^I'Xa^T?,  ii.  813". 

aKavboKov,  -I'^eiv,  i.  61"- ;  ii. 

259'^. 

Taireivocppoavvq,  i.  758*. 

(poovrj,  ii.  810*. 

(TK-qv-f),  0K-qvovv,  ii.  622*. 

re/crt.;^,  i.  240*. 

<^cDs,  (pwrii'M,   -(Tfios,  i.  595*,  892'' ; 

(tk6tos,  -ia,  ii.  607*. 

TeXe?)/,  i.  626*. 

ii.  607". 

(ro0ta,  i.  225* ;  ii.  826*. 

tA«os,  ii.  341*- ". 

aweKovKaTwp,  ii.  378^*. 
ffirelpa,  i.  167'^. 

T^pas,  ii.  188",  625*,  837"  f. 
Tpa-n-ei'lrai,  i.  168*. 

XaXKos.  i.  230"  ;  ii.  198". 
xdpLs,  '  i.    686'',    689",    697" ;     ii. 
607". 

airXayxvi^ofxaL,  ii.  368*. 

Tpv^Xiov,  i.  464''. 

airopifMa,  i.  369*. 

TvyxoLvo},  i.  277". 

TIVTTOS,  ii^roTiyTroxTts,  i.  555*. 

XtXtapxos,  i.  271*,  307*. 

ffTTvpis,  i.  174"'. 

Xirihv,  i.  338'S  499*. 
XPVffr6Tr)s,  i.  929". 

(Trar77/3,  ii.  igS'',  200^ 

(TTaxvs,  i.  369*. 
o-T^^os,  ii.  694'^. 
ariy/xaTa,  ii.  677*. 
(TTpaTTjyos,  i.  271*. 

vdpia,  ii.  384-''. 

vlbs  TOV  dvdpibTTOV,  u.  661*. 

{^TnjpiTTjs,  ii.  182%  263*,  378* 
vTrddeiy/iia,  i.  555*. 

613*. 

Xpto-ro's,  ii.  171*,  219",  607". 

X^Xo's,  ii.  2". 

Xaipa,  x'^P'-o")  i-  591*. 

(TTp€(pio,  iiriffTpecpi)},  •0(py],  11. 

771*. 

inrdKpicns,  i.  765*. 

avyKvpia,  i.  277'^ 

vTro/xovT],  ii.  53". 

i/'i'xi  ii-  344%  668*,  672". 
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